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The  most  important  event  of  1890,  bs  affecting  the  contents  of  this  volume, 
was  the  United  States  census,  which  was  taken  in  June,  and  is  going  rapidly 
through  the  usual  processes  of  computation  and  tabulation.  Many  of  the  most 
significant  results  have  been  reached  already,  and  a  brief  summary  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  article  "  United  States  Census,"  together  with  tables  convenient 
for  quick  reference  and  a  colored  chart.  In  each  State  article  the  population  of 
that  State  by  counties  is  given,  with  the  population  in  1880  and  the  increase  or 
decrease.  In  the  Census  article  the  tables  showing  the  size  and  condition  of 
cities  are  instructive ;  and  in  this  connection  the  reader  will  also  be  interested  in 
the  article  "  Cities,  American,  Recent  Growth  of,"  which  we  have  continued 
through  four  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia."  The  present  article  treats 
of  eighty-four  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  still  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  growth  of  our  country,  the  reader  should  consult  tiie  articles 
"  Commerce  of  the  United  States,"  "  Financial  Eeview  of  1890,"  and  "  United 
States  Finances,"  those  on  the  discoveries  of  Tin  and  Salt,  and  those  on  the  new 
States,  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  colored  map 
prepared  expressly  for  this  work.  There  is  also  a  large  colored  map*  of  Ontario, 
the  most  important  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

As  a  proper  accompaniment  to  our  many  scientific  articles,  we  present  this 
year  a  history  and  description  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  notices 
of  all  the  members  and  a  portrait  of  each  one  that  has  held  the  office  of  president. 
The  article  on  "Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  "  is  full  as  usual,  witli 
portraits  of  the  British  and  American  presidents.  Other  records  of  scientific 
progress  may  be  found  in  the  articles  on  "  Astronomy,"  "  Chemistry,"  "  Metal- 
luigy,"  "  Meteorology,"  "  Physics,"  and  "  Physiology  " — all  prepared  by  experts, 
and  making  an  almost  complete  story  of  the  year's  attainments — while  the  arti- 
cles "  Koch,  Robert,"  and  "  Tuberculous  Diseases  "  tell  all  that  is  known  of  the 
scientific  achievement  that  excited  the  deepest  popular  interest  the  world  over. 

The  present  condition  of  Newfoundland,  now  the  center  of  so  much  interest, 
is  fully  set  forth  by  one  of  her  eminent,  citizens,  with  a  full-page  map,  engraved 
expressly  to  accompany  the  article.  We  also  present  a  view  of  the  island  of 
Heligoland,  which  has  just  passed  from  British  to  German  possession.  Other 
geographical  topics  are  presented  in  the  usual  full  article  on  "Geographical 
Progress." 

Events  in  music  and  the  fine  arts  are  recorded  under  those  titles,  and  the 
three  articles  on  American,  British,  and  Continental  literature  show  what  lias 
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been  done  in  the  world  of  authorship.  For  an  art  that  claims  a  wide  popular 
interest,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  illustrated  article  "  Portraits,  Crayon,"  in 
which  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its  followers  explains  minutely  how  it  may 
be  learned  and  how  it  is  practiced.  Besides  the  mechanical  achievements  that 
are  set  forth  in  "Engineering,"  the  volume  contains  a  special  article  on  the 
"  Phonograph  "  and  one  on  "  Type-Writers,"  in  which  the  history  of  that  inven- 
tion is  traced  from  its  earliest  conception  to  the  present  day,  when  it  has  devel- 
oped into  a  great  industry  and  the  machines  are  considered  among  the  necessar 
ries  of  business  life.  Both  of  these  articles  are  fully  illustrated.  There  is  also 
an  illustrated  article  showing  the  improvements  in  shot-guns.  And  the  article 
'*  Steamers,  Ocean,"  shows  how  the  traffic  across  the  Atlantic  has  continually  in- 
creased its  speed,  and  has  gone  from  comparatively  small  vessels  to  those  of  ten 
thousand  tons. 

The  organizations  of  which  we  give  a  history  in  the  present  volume  include 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  National  League  for  Protection  of  American  Institu- 
tions, the  Military  Order  of  America,  the  Patriotic  League,  the  Patriotic  Order 
of  Sons  of  America,  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Last  year's  interesting  article  on  "  Soldiers'  Homes  "  is  properly  supplemented 
this  year  by  one  on  "  Girls'  Co-operative  Boarding-Homes,"  from  the  pen  of 
Robert  Stein,  of  Washington,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  that  most  worthy 
charity.  The  other  special  articles  include  "  Fungi,  Edible,"  "  Forefathers'  Day," 
"Famines  in  Ireland,"  "Hurling,"  "Horsemanship,"  "Indian  Messiah,"  and 
"  Naval  Apparatus,  New,"  by  Lieut.  Nazro,  U.  S.  N.  The  article  "  Original- 
Package  Decision  "  gives  the  result  of  important  legislation  and  legal  decisions, 
and  similar  information  on  other  topics  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  articles  on 
the  States. 

The  colored  illustrations  of  this  volume  have  been  mentioned  above.  The 
three  steel  portraits  represent  the  three  most  famous  men,  in  different  profes- 
sions, that  died  during  the  year — Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  George  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  and  Cardinal  Newman,  each  being  accompanied  by  a  very  full  bio- 
graphical sketch.  The  necrology  for  1890  also  includes  Gens.  George  Crook 
and  Alfred  H.  Terry ;  ex-Speaker  Samuel  J.  Randall ;  Dion  Boucicault,  the  actor 
and  dramatist ;  Ricliard  F.  Burton,  the  traveler  and  author ;  Amadeo,  Duke  of 
Aosta;  Count  Andrassy;  Chatrian,  the  novelist;  Schliemann,  the  explorer; 
Bishop  Beckwith,  George  H.  Boker  and  B.  P.  Shillaber,  authors ;  Charles  L. 
Brace  and  George  H.  Stuart,  philantliropists ;  John  H.  C.  Coffin,  the  mathema- 
tician ;  Martin  B.  Anderson  and  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  educators  ;  Thomas  Hicks, 
tlie  artist ;  Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller ;  Prof.  C.  II.  F.  Peters,  the  astronomer ; 
Rear- Admiral  Stephen  C.  Rowan ;  Sitting  Bull,  the  Sioux  medicine  man ;  Ignaz 
Dollinger,  the  theologian ;  Octave  Feuillet,  the  novelist ;  Lord  Napier  of  Mag- 
dala ;  Canon  Liddon ;  Willem  III,  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  J,  E.  Thorold 
Rogers,  the  political  economist.  Of  many  of  these  we  present  portraits  as  well 
as  biographical  sketches. 

New  Yobk,  April  S,  1891, 
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ABYSSINIA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Africa,  habitants.    The  districts  that  had  been  occupied 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Menelek  II,  formerly  as  Italian  possessions  up  to  the  close  of  1889  were 

King  of  Shoa,  who  on  the  death  of  the  Negus  the  country  around  Massowab,  Keren,  and  As- 

Johanuis  in  1889  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  mara,  having  an  area  of  8,100  square  miles,  with 

of  Ethiopia,  and  suosequently  overcame  the  rival  250,000  inhabitants. 

claimants  to  the  succession.    He  had  already  ac-  The  dominant  race,  of  Arabian  origin  and 

cepted  an  Italian  protectorate.  May  2,  1889,  in  speaking  the  old  Ethiopic  language  was  con- 

a  treaty  that  was  confinned  and  supplemented  verted  to  Christianity   m    the  fourth  century. 

by  a  convention  concluded  between  ms  plenipo-  The  abuna  or  head  of  the  Church  is  alwavs  a  Copt 

tentiaries  and  the  Italian  Government  in  Octo-  who  is  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Patri« 

ber  of  the  same  year.    Under  the  Negus  the  arch  of  Alexandria;  but  the  actual  control  of 

country  is  ruled  oy  24  feudal  vassals,  who  col-  religious  affairs  is  shared  by  the  ecbegheh,  an 

lect  and  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  the  taxes,  Abyssinian  dignitary  who  presides  over  the  mo- 

and  owe  ttie  King  service  with  their  retainers  in  nastic  orders.    There  are  about  12,000  monks  in 

time  of  war.    Menelek  has,  moreover,  a  perma-  the  country. 

nent  army  of  paid  soldiers,  most  of  whom  are  The  people  raise  large  herds  of  cattle,  as  well 

armed  with  rifles.  as  sheep  and  goats.    Little  attention  is  given  to 

Area  and  Popnlation. — The  provinces  of  agriculture.  Wild  indigo,  tobacco,  sumach,  coffee, 
Tign^,  Lasta,  Amnara,  and  Oojam  nave  a  com-  cotton,  su&;ar-cane,  the  date  palm,  and  the  vine 
bined  area  of  80,000  square  miles  and  a  popula-  thrive,  ana  the  forests  contain  valuable  woods, 
tion  of  about  2,000,000  persons.  The  kmgdom  such  as  ebony,  tamarind,  sycamore,  baobab,  and 
of  Shoa  is  more  populous,  having  1,500..0(X)  in-  the  wild  olive.  Tobacco  was  successfully  culti- 
habitants  on  a  territory  of  26,000  square  miles,  vated  on  a  considerable  scale  by  Greeks  in  the 
The  dependencies  of  the  Bogos,  Shono,  Mensas,  vicinity  of  Keren  until  Ras  Aloula  destroyed  the 
Barea,  Kunama,  Hababs,  and  Beni  Amer  in  the  plantations.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  pro- 
north  cover  an  area  of  about  28,000  square  miles,  ducin^  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  leg- 
with  a  population  not  exceeding  100,000.  Dana-  umes  m  the  elevated  regions,  and  the  plants  of 
kil,  the  country  between  the  Abyssinian  plateau  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates  in  the  plains 
and  the  sea,  inhabited  by  the  Afars  and  Adals,  and  valleys  near  the  sea, 
is  40,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  200,000  pop-  Commerce. — Foreign  commercial  exchanges 
nlation.  The  extreme  political  boundaries  of  take  place  only  through  Massowah.  The  com- 
Abyssinia  include  also  a  territorvof  6,000  square  merce  of  that  port  rose  from  $200,000  in  1861  to 
miles,  inhabited  by  the  Issas  and  other  depend-  $1,400,000  in  i881,  and  then  ceased  to  a  great  ex- 
ent  Somali  tribes,  numbering  60,000  individuals,  tent  during  the  hostilities  with  Italy.  The  prin- 
and  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Gallas  and  Kaffas,  cipal  export  articles  are  mother-oi-pearl,  skins, 
61.000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  about  8,500,  mules,  and  butter,  which  amounted  to  a  total  of 
000  inhabitants.  According  to  this  calculation,  $300,000  in  1889.  Gums,  coffee,  ivoiy,  ostrich 
the  empire  embraces  244,000  square  miles,  with  feathers,  skins,  and  cereals  from  the  interior 
a  total  population  of  7,360,000  souls.  Prof.  Gui-  have  ceased  to  be  exported,  owing  to  war  and 
do  Cora,  of  Turin,  estimates  the  area  of  the  King-  anarchy. 

dom  of  Abyssinia,  including  Shoa,  Kaffa,  Harrar,  The'  Pacification  of  Tipr^.— The  basis  of 

etc,  at  190,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  an  arrangement  for  a  combined  action  against 

at  5,000,000 :  the  dependencies  of  the  Hababs,  the  Negus  Johannis  by  Menelek,  the  rebellious 

Bogos  Beni-Amer.  etc,  at  18,000  square  miles.  King  of  Shoa,  in  the  south,  and  the  Italians  at 

with  200.000  inhabitants;  the  Danakil  territory,  Massowah,  who  were  to  advance  to  Asmara  or 

with  the  sultanate  of  Aussa,  at  34,000  square  Gura,  in  Tigr6,  was  agreed  to  in  the  summer  of 

miles,  with  200,000  inhabitants ;  and  Oppia  and  1888  by  Count  Antonelli  aiid  Menelek.    In  ac- 

otber  districts  of  the  Somali  coast,  with  a  tract  cordance  with  this  secret  treaty,  Menelek  was 

in  the  interior  extending  to  Wadi  Nogal  and  supplied  with  munitions.     Yet  neither  he  nor 

Mudug,  at  90,000  square  miles,  with  800,000  in-  the  Italian  military  authorities,  who  doubted  his 
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good  faith«  would  open  the  campaign.  The  po-  rope  that  the  occupation  of  Adua  foreshadowed 
litical  authorities  were  more  confident,  and  in  the  annexation  of  the  province  of  Tigrc.  En- 
January,  18d9,  Signor  Crispi  bbtained  the  assent  glish  susceptibilities  were  aroused  because  a  for-' 
of  Signor  Bertole-Viale,  tlie  Minister  of  War,  ward  movement  of  the  Italians  in  the  north  of 
to  a  reconnoitering  expedition,  which  was  sus-  Abyssinia  might  lead  to  the  extension  of  their 
pended  in  consequence  of  rumors  of  a  reconcil-  influence  into  the  Soudan.  Gen.  Orero  calmed 
lation  between  Menelek  and  Johannis.  Doubt  the  fears  of  the  Abyssinians  by  assuring  them 
and  suspicion  continued  to  deter  the  allies  till  that  he  had  not  come  to  Adua  to  subjugate  the 
Johannis  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  dervishes  Tigr^  province  to  Italy,  but  to  inquire  into  and 
on  March  11,  1889.  Shen  Menelek  raised  his  to  satisfy  their  claims.  When  that  was  done  he 
standard  as  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and  was  ac-  would  return  to  the  Italian  possessions  on  the 
knowledged  bv  all  the  provinces  except  Tigr6.  other  side  of  the  Mareb.  In  Europe  it  was  ex- 
Still  Gen.  Baldissera  di  Veglio  and  the  Ministry  plained  that  the  expedition  was  intended  merely 
of  War  urged  objections  to  the  immediate  oo-  as  a  military  demonstration  in  favor  of  Mene- 
cupation  of  Keren  and  Asmara,  and  it  was  not  lek.  Signor  Crispi  told  the  Chamber  that,  while 
till  the  end  of  the  summer  that  the  Italian  endeavoring  to  develop  commerce,  even  in  the 
Premier  saw  his  desire  fulfilled  and  the  coveted  direction  of  Kassala,  the  Italian  Government 
positions  in  Italian  possession.  would  always  proceed  in  accord  with  Great  Brit- 

Ras  Aloula,  Mangascia,  Debeb,  and  Balamba-  ain,  more  especial  I  v  as  Italian  and  English  in- 
ras  Kafel  contended  among  themselves  for  su-  terests  are  identical  in  that  quarter.  Leaving  a 
premacy  in  Tigr^,  and  Menelek  hesitated  long  detachment  of  native  levies  in  Adua,  the  Italian 
Defore  entering  the  province  and  engaging  in  a  commander  returned  to  the  Mareb. 
fierce  conflict  with  Aloula  and  the  other  military  After  the  Italians  had  re-entered  their  own 
chiefs  who  disputed  his  sovereignty,  although  the  territory  King  Menelek  again  set  his  army  in 
Ethiopian  crown  would  rest  very  insecurely  on  motion,  and  advanced  by  slow  stages,  entering 
his  head  unless  he  could  compel  their  submis-  Adua  in  March.  Mangascia  and  Ras  Aloula  had 
sion.  Gen.  Baldissera  held  the  opinion  that  the  already  received  Count  Pietro  Antonelli,  the 
Italian  colony  would  flourish  and  expand  under  negotiator  of  the  treaty  with  Menelek,  and  Count 
more  favorable  conditions  if  the  neighboring  Salimbeni,  accredited  as  envoy  extraordinary  to 
region  were  divided  among  independent  petty  the  Ne^^us,  whom  Aloula  had  cruelly  compelled 
chiefs,  who  would  serve  as  bufiPers  between  the  as  a  prisoner  in  chains  to  witness  from  a  neigh- 
Italian  possessions  and  the  Abyssinian  power,  boring  height  the  massacre  of  his  countrymen 
This  policy  was  disapproved  by  the  home  au-  at  Dog^ali  in  January,  1887.  Menelek  reached 
thorities,  who  recalled  the  commander-in-<;hief  Adua  m  March,  and  nominated  Degiac  Mesci- 
and  sent  out  Gen.  Orero,  with  instructions  to  ascia  governor  of  the  province.  He  appointed 
advance  into  TignS  and  co-operate  with  Mene-  two  of  his  officers  to  act  with  Col.  Cossato  and 
lek.  The  presence  of  Italian  troops  was  ex-  Capt  Toselli  in  fixing  the  boundary  lino  between 
pected  to  impress  Menelek  with  the  necessity  of  the  Italian  possessions  and  Tigr^^  The  new  eom- 
nolding  to  his  engagements  and  respecting  the  mander-in-chief  placed  as  little  reliance  as  his 
treaty  of  protection  by  operating  on  his  fears  as  predecessor  on  tne  fidelity  of  Menelek,  and  for 
well  as  on  his  sense  of  gratitude.  The  question-  strategical  reasons  he  desired,  not  to  withdraw 
able  loyalty  of  Tekla  Aimauot,  Kingof  Godjam,  to  the  line  favored  by  Ghen.  Baldissera^  but  to 
and  the  danger  of  a  revolt  of  the  Wollo  Gallas  secure  a  defensible  frontier  by  taking  possession 
compelled  Menelek  to  remain  long  in  the  south  of  Gura.  Debaroa,  and  Godoielassi,  making  the 
after  assuming  the  sovereignty.  After  his  coro-  boundary  line  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
nation,  on  Nov.  18,  1889,  he  set  out  on  his  march  course  oi  the  Mareb  and  Belesa  rivers.  A  snp- 
for  Tigr6  with  an  army  of  150,000  horse  and  plementary  convention  that  was  signed  by  Signor 
foot.  Mangascia,  the  son  of  the  late  Negus,  who  Crispi  and*  Degiac  Makonnen  at  Naples  on  Oct. 
cont-ested  the  succession  with  Menelek  with  the  1, 1889,  was  ratified  by  the  Emperor  Menelek  at 
aid  of  Ras  Aloula,  had  beaten  the  King's  adher-  Makalle,  where  Count  Antonelli  met  him  on 
ents  in  Tigr6  and  held  Degiac  Seyum  closely  be-  Feb.  25.  The  Russian  Government  alone  ob- 
sieged  in  Vogerat.  Yet  wnen  Menelek,  who  had  jected  to  the  establishment  of  an  Itelian  pro- 
disregarded  the  treaty  in  notifying  the  European  tectorate  in  Abyssinia,  France  refusing  to  join 
powers  directly  of  his  coronation,  became  con-  in  the  protest.  Confiicts  arose  in  the  spring  be- 
vinced  that  an  Italian  force  would  join  him  at  tween  the  Anglo-Egyptian  authorities  at  Suakin 
Adua,  he  suddenly  changed  his  purpose,  and  in-  and  the  Italians  at  Massowah,  whom  the  English 
stead  of  advancing  to  annihilate  his  foes,  whose  accused  of  subsidizing  a  tribe  of  Hadendowas,  of 
retreat  was  cut  ofiF  by  the  Italians,  he  made  a  exercising  supervision  over  a  part  of  the  coast 
hasty  peace,  acknowledging  Mangascia  tributary  beyond  their  understood  limits,  and  of  extend- 
King  of  Tigr^  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  ing  their  activity  in  the  Bogos  countir  also 
should  conform  to  the  Italian  tre&tj  and  should  beyond  their  proper  sphere.  The  law  of  June 
protect  the  frontier.  On  that,  with  his  huge  5,  1882,  whicn  first  established  Italiaa  sover- 
army,  he  returned  to  the  south,  refusing  to  be  eigntv  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Assnb 
crowned  as  Negus  Negusti  in  Adua.  Bay  territory  was  extended  to  Asmara  and  the 

Gen.  Orero  set  out  on  Jan.  10, 1890,  with  6,000  other  newly  acquired  territories  by  the  vote  of 

Italian  regulars,  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  native  allies,  the  Italian  Ijegislature. 

advancing  in  three  columns  from  Asmara,  Godo-       Conspiracy  against  the  Italians.— While 

felassi,  and  Gundet.     On  the  26th  he  reached  General  Orero  was  absent  in  Tigr^  with  all  the 

Adua,  encounteriuff  no  resistance.    The  clergy  white   troops  except  two  or  three  hundred,  a 

and  notables  met  nim  ceremoniously  at  the  en-  plot  was  concocted  to  exterminate  the  Italians 

trance  of  the  town.     It  was  supposed  in  Eu-  m  East  Africa.    The  chief  conspirators  were 
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Masea  el  Akkad,  a  rich  Arab  merchant  who  mediary  in  all  dealings  with  other  powers  or 
served  as  a  magistrate  under  the  Italian  author-  governments.  If  the  Negus  desires  to  confer 
ities  at  Massowah,  and  Achmed  Kantibai,  chief  upon  the  subjects  of  another  state  special  privi- 
of  the  Hababs,  the  tribe  of  Mussulman  Abyssin-  leges  in  trade  or  industry,  Italians  must  always 
ians  who  earliest  accepted  Italian  dominion  and  be  given  the  preference  under  like  conditions, 
subsidies.  These  two  were  in  communication  AFOHAN18TAN,  a  monarchy  in  central 
with  both  Mangascia  and  Osman  Digma,  who  Asi^  lying  between  Russian  liirkistan  and 
made  ready  to  crush  between  them  the  main  British  India.  The  reignine  Ameer  is  Abdur- 
f  orce  of  the  Italians  after  the  Uabab  chief  had  rahman  Khan,  a  son  of  Afz«I  Khan  and  grand- 
surprised  and  massacred  the  Massowah  garrison  son  of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan.  The  country  is 
by  night  and  seized  the  arms  and  fortified  po-  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Cabul,  Tur^ 
sitions.  The  accidental  arrest  of  a  messenger  in  kistan,  Herat,  and  Candahar,  each  of  which  is 
a  drunken  brawl  and  the  discovery  of  a  letter  ruled  bv  a  hakim  or  governor.  The  districts  of 
that  he  awkwardly  tried  to  conceal,  written  by  Badaksnan  and  Wakhan  have  likewise  separate 
Kantibai  to  Ras  Mangascia,  led  to  the  discovery  governors  at  present.  Abdurr^man  has  at- 
of  the  plot.  Many  persons  were  arrested,  and  tempted  to  re-establish,  in  addition  to  the  feudal 
the  two  head  conspirators  were  tried  by  court-  levies,  the  regular  army  on  the  European  model, 
martial  and  condemned  to  death.           *  that  was  introduced  by  Shere  Ali  after  his  visit 

The  Italo-Abysslnlan  Treaty.— The  treaty  to  India  in  1869. 
concluded  by  the  Italian  plenipotentiary  with  Area  and  Popalation. — ^The  northern 
Menelek  on  May  2, 1889,  and  ratified  on  Sept.  boundary  of  Afghanistan  was  determined  and 
29, 1889,  contains  twenty  articles.  Each  of  the  demarkated  by  the  Anelo-Russian  Afghan 
contracting  parties  can  be  represented  by  diplo-  Boundary  Commission.  It  follows  the  Oxus 
matic  representatives  and  consular  agents,  who  from  the  Pamir  Plateau  to  Khamiab  Saleh, 
shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  whence  the  line  Vas  drawn  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
that  are  accorded  among  European  powers,  rection  to  Zulfikar,  and  thence  south  to  ICuh 
Each  government  was  to  appoint  two  boundary  Malik-i-Siah,  a  mountain  southeast  of  the  river 
commissioners  to  survey  and  mark  out  the  Helmund.  On  the  south  the  country  is  con- 
frontier,  which  should  follow  in  general  the  edge  terminous  with  British  Beloochistan.  On  the 
of  the  northern  plateau,  leaving  Halai,  S^raneiti,  east  the  Indian  Oovernment  has  been  engaged  in 
and  Asmara  in  Italian  territory,  extending  to  subjugating  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Zhob 
the  country  of  the  Bogos  at  Adi  Nefas  and  Adi  valley  and  the  Wazin  country  and  in  extending 
Johannis,  and  conform  to  a  line  drawn  due  east  its  mfluence  in  Kafiristan,  Chitral  Swat,  ana 
from  Adi  Johannis.  Caravans  entering  Ethio-  other  districts  between  the  Hindu  Kush  and 
pia  must  pay  a  uniform  duty  of  8  per  cent,  of  Cashmere  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  imported.  Arms  and  the  Indus  that  formerly  were  regarded  as  a  part 
ammunition  can  be  imported  through  Massowah  of  Afghanistan.  The  subjects  of  the  Ameer 
only  for  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  and  by  his  number  about  4.000,000  people,  divided  into 
order.  The  subjects  of  either  contracting  tribes  that  are  often  at  feud  with  one  another, 
power  are  at  liberty  to  travel  or  settle  or  to  buy,  Of  the  Ghilzais,  the  largest  tribe  dwelling  south- 
sell,  rent,  or  hire  with  the  same  rights  as  na-  east  of  Cabul,  there  are  at  least  1,000,000.  The 
tives  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  and  will  en-  Tadjiks,  who  pursue  agricultural  or  industrial 
ioy  the  complete  protection  of  the  Government ;  occupations  and  are  scattered  among  the  other 
but  armed  bands  are  strictly  prohibited  from  tribes,  are  supposed  to  be  of  Persian  origin.  The 
crossing  the  frontiers.  The  subjects  of  each  Buranis  inhabit  the  country  northwest  of  Cabul. 
state  in  the  territory  of  the  other  shall  have  The  Aimakhs  and  Hazaras,  who  live  in  the 
complete  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  re«  mountains  further  north,  show  strong  marks  of 
ligion.    Quarrels  and  differences  arising  between  Tartar  descent. 

Italians  in  Abyssinia  shall  b^  settled  by  the  Agrlenltare  and  Commerce.— The  Ameer 
Italian  authorities  in  Massowah,  and  differences  demands  a  tax  of  from  10  to  8Q  per  cent  of  the 
between  Italians  and  Abyssinians  shall  be  ad-  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  the  amount  of 
justed  by  the  same  tribunal  or  by  delegates  of  .irrigation.  In  the  peater  part  of  Afghanistan 
the  Italian  and  the  Ethiopian  authorities.  The  two  crops  are  grown  m  the  year,  one  of  wheat,  bar- 
property  of  a  subject  of  either  power  dying  in  ley,  or  legumes,  followed  ov  an  autunrm  crop  of 
the  territory  of  the  other  must  be  delivered  over  rice,  millet,  panic  grass,  or  Indian  com.  The  caa- 
to  the  authorities  of  the  country  to  which  he  be-  tor-oil  plant,  madder,  and  asafoetida  grow  abun- 
longs.  An  Italian  accused  of  a  crime  must  be  dantly,  and  large  quantities  of  the  last-named 
tried  before  an  Italian  tribunal,  and  an  Abys-  product  are  exported  to  India.  Preserved  fruits 
sinian  before  an  Abyssinian  tribunal.  Each  are  exported  extensively,  and  fruit,  in  both  the 
power  promises  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  fresh  and  the  preserved  state,  forms  the  staple 
justice.  The  Negus  JTegusti  engages  to  sup-  nourishment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
press  the  slave  trade  with  all  his  power  and  to  people.  Apples,  pears,  quinces,  apricots,  plums, 
allow  no  slave  caravans  to  pass  through  his  ter-  cherries,  pomegranates,  grapes,  figs,  and  mul- 
ritories.  The  treaty  is  binding  on  the  whole  berries  are  exceedingly  abundant.  The  chief  in- 
Ethiopian  Empire.  Either  contracting  power  dustrial  products  are  sheepskin  postinsy  felt  car- 
may  suggest  alterations  in  the  treaty  at  the  end  pets,  silks,  and  rosaries.  The  exports  from 
of  five  years,  having  notified  the  other  power  Cabul  to  India,  consisting  of  asafoetida,  horses, 
twelve  months  previously,  except  in  regard  to  madder,  fruit,  ght,  and  raw  silk,  amounted  in 
established  territorial  rights.    The  Negus  Ne-  1888-'89  to  19i  lakhs  of  rupees;  the  imports 

gasti  of  Ethiopia  agrees  to  make  use  of  the  from  India,  consisting  of  cotton  goods,  indigo, 

ovemment  of  the  King  of  Italy  as  his  inter-  sugar,  and  tea»  were  valued  at  52^  lakhs. 
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The  Sitiuitiolu-'The  Ameer  left  Cabal  in  the 
sammer  of  1888  to  cope  with  the  rebellion  of  his 
cousin  Ishak  Khan,  which  threatened  the  dis- 
meniberment  of  his  kingdom.  The  rebellion 
was  over  after  one  decisive  engagement,  but  Ab- 
durrahman remained  in  Afghan  Turkistan  for 
the  purpose  of  thoroughly  subjugating  the  Uz- 
beckn  and  preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  rising 
by  any  possibility.  For  two  years  he  scourged 
lie  country,  executing  the  people  by  wholesale. 
When  he  had  thus  broken  the  spirit  of  the 
northern  Afghans  and  placed  strong  and  faith- 
ful garrisons  in  all  the  principal  towns  from 
Maimena  in  the  west  to  Faizabad  in  the  east,  he 
removed  restrictions  to  trade,  admitting  Russian 
caravans  to  Balkh  and  permitting  Afghan  cara- 
vans to  proceed  to  Kerki  and  Bokhara.  In  Jan- 
uarjr,  1890,  he  prepared  to  lead  an  expedition 
agamst  the  mountameers  of  Kafiristan  who  have 
never  been  completely  subdued  to  the  Afghan 
yoke ;  but  he  prudently  abandoned  the  enter- 
prl<«e,  and  confined  his  attention  to  strengthen- 
ing his  hold  on  Badakshan  and  maintaining  the 
position  that  his  lieutenants  had  acquired  in 
shignan  and  Roshan.  During  the  two  years 
that  he  was  awav  in  the  north  his  eldest  son, 
Habibullah,  ruled  in  his  stead  at  Cabul.  The 
Ameer  re-entered  his  capital  in  July,  1890. 
After  his  return  he  had  to  encounter  a  revolt  of 
the  AH  Hazaras,  a  turbulent  branch  of  the  Ha- 
zara  nation  dwelling  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Ghuznee. 

ALABAMA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Dec.  14,  1819;  area,  50,722  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since*  adinission,  was  127,901  in 
1820;  309,527  in  1830;  590,756  in  1840;  771,623 
in  1850;  9^JiOl  in.  1860;  996,992  in  1870;  1,- 
262,505  in  1880 :  and  1,508,073  in  1890.  Capital, 
Montgomery, 

GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Thomas  Seay, 
Democrat;  ^cretary  of  State,  J.  D.  Barron; 
Treasurer,  John  L.  Cobbs;  Auditor,  Cvrus  D. 
Uogue;  Attorney-General,  William  L.  Martin; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Solomon 
Palmer:  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Reuben 
F.  Kolb;  liailroad  Commissioners,  Henry  R. 
Shorter,  Levi  W.  Ijawlor,  W.  C.  Tunstall ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  George  W.  Stone  ; 
Associate  Justices,  David  Clopton,  Thomas  N. 
McClellan,  and  H.  M.  Somerville,  who  resigned 
in  July  to  accept  an  appointment  from  President* 
Harrison  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  General 
Appraisers,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  W. 
Coleman. 

Finances. — For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1889, 
the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  presents  the 
followmg  figures :  Balance  on  Oct.  1, 188H,  $555.- 
587.87 ;  total  receipts  for  the  year,  $1,583,003.04 ; 
total  expenditures,  $1,757,514.11;  balance  on 
Sept.  30,  1889,  $381,076.80.  The  principal  re- 
ceipts included  $1,053,818.51  from  general  taxes ; 
$138,924.82  from  poll  taxes;  $131,641.51  from  li- 
censes ;  $78,953.80  from  the  hire  of  convicts ;  $32,- 
563.02  from  the  Agricultural  Commission ;  and 
$.30,760.75  from  solicitors*  fees.  Among  the  ex- 
penditures were  $638,401.44  for  the  educational 
fund ;  $392,100  for  interest  on  the  debt :  $137,358 
for  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  $25,006.85  for 
military  expenses;    ami  $15,644.53  for  public 


printing.  For  the  year  ending  Sept  30, 1890,  the 
report  is  as  follows:  Balance  on  Oct.  1, 1889,  as 
above  given,  $381,076.80;  total  receipt^  for  the 
year,  $2,594,442.17;  total  expenditures,  $2,642,- 
61459 ;  baUnce  on  Sept.  30, 1890,  $332,904.38. 
A  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  to  4*5  mills  is  the 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  surplus.  For  1891 
the  rate  will  be  4  mills,  and  a  still  greater  shrink- 
age is  expected.  The  regular  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  were  less  than  the  above-men- 
tioned figures  by  $954,000,  that  sum  representing 
the  amount  of  6-per-cent  State  bonds  which 
were  refunded  into  4-per-cent.  bonds  during  the 
year.  The  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  State  at 
the  beginning  of  1890  amounted  to  $9,237,700, 
and  with  the  exception  of  $539,000  in  5-per-cent. 
bonds^  it  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Since  1880 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  $66,521  in  the  debt. 

Assessments. — ^The  total  assessed  valuation 
of  property  for  1889  was  $242,197,531,  an  increase 
of  $13,328,490  over  188a  Of  this  sum  the  assess- 
ment of  railroad  property  was  $40,163,776.18. 
For  1890  the  total  assessed  valuation  was  $258,- 
979,575.41,  of  which  $43,338,781.47  was  the  assess- 
ment of  railroad  property. 

Education. — ^Thirteen  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  are  organized  into  seiiarate  school  districts, 
in  which  a  system  of  schools  more  advanced  than 
that  in  the  counties  is  maintained  by  the  aid  of 
local  taxation.  The  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  the  school  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1889,  presents  the  following  statistics 
for  both  these  separate  school  districts  and  the 
counties  outside  of  the  districts : 


rrKMS. 

CmmtlM. 

Dlitffcte* 

Paplla  enrolled,  white 

Fublls  enrolled,  colored 

ieo,o]8 

101,C49 

S61,M7 

99,640 

*    6dkSiSS 

165,528 

a945 

2.0&4 

2,476 

1,815 

1,472 
658 

0.090 
8.457 

Total  enrollment 

6,fi8T 

Averai^  attendance,  white 

4,188 

Average  attendance,  colored 

Total  averafpc  attendance 

2,8c(5 

Number  of  white  schools 

Number  of  colored  Bchoolit 

111 
07 

Male  teachera,  white  schoois 

Male  teachers,  colored  schools 

Female  teachers,  white  schools 

Female  teachers,  colored  schools 

Average  monthly  pay, white  teachers 
Averse  monthly  pey,co]or'd  teachers 

Average  school  year  in  days. 

Paid  teachers  In  white  schools 

Paid  teachers  in  colored  schools .... 


$21  14 

821  15 

69  0 

1684.084  88 

$100,648  20 


$58  40 

$10  00 

172 
$62,265  92 
$19,177  07 


The  receipts  of  the  State  school  fund  during 
the  year  were  $534,285.76.  and  the  disbursements 
$535,721.95.  There  was  also  raised  and  expendeil 
in  the  thirieen  separate  districts  the  sum  of 
$154,668.27,  making  the  total  expenditui*e  in  the 
State  for  public  schools  $690,390.22.  An  enu- 
meration of  the  school  population,  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  showed  272,730 
white  children  and  212,821  colored,  total,  485,- 
551.  These  figures,  compared  with  the  enroll- 
ment above  lafiven,  show  that  only  60  per  cent,  of 
the  white  children  in  the  State,  and  fewer  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children,  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools.  Moreover,  these  schools 
were  kept  open  an  average  of  only  75  days  during 
the  year,  reckoning  the. counties  and  separate 
districts  together. 

The  State  normal  schools  have  an  encourag- 
ing reconl  for  the  year  1888-'89.  At  Jacksonville 
195  pupils  were  enrolled ;  at  Hunts ville,  257 ;  at 
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Troy,  223  in  the  normal  department  and  487  in 
the  'model  school ;  at  Tuskegee,  400  in  the  nor- 
mal school  and  100  in  the  training  school ;  and 
at  Livingston  38  in  the  normal  course.  The  new 
normal  school  for  colored  students  at  Montgom- 
ery was  opened  during  1880,  and  in  December 
of' that  year  contained  825  pupils  in  the  normal 
and  360  in  the  preparatory  department.  Two 
buildinf^  have  been  erected  by  tne  State,  one  for 
industrial  the  other  for  literary  purposes. 

Popalatlon. — The  following  table  presents 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  as- 
certained by  the  national  census  of  this  year, 
compared  with  similar  returns  from  the  census 
of  1880: 


OOUNTnS. 


Baldwin..... 

Bubour 

Bibb 

Blount 

Balloek 

Bntler 

CaJhoQn 

Cbamb«-n... 
Cberokee.... 

Chilton 

Chortaw .... 

Chrke 

Clav 

Clebonie.... 

Colfee 

Colbert 

Concenh.... 

toon 

CoTioirtoo. . . 
Crenshaw . . . 

CuUmao 

Date 

Dallas 

DeKalb 

Elmore. . . . . . 

EfScambia. . . . 

Etowah 

Fajette 

Franklm  . . . . 

Genera. 

Greene 

Hate 

Ilennr 

Jaekaiim  . . . , 
Jeifereon  ... 
IjtmMf 

Laoderdide.. 
Lawrence . . . 

Lee 

limeatone. . . 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo .... 

Marion 

MarshalL... 

Mobile 

Monroe 

MontfrooMrj 

Monriui 

Perry , 

Pirkens 

like 

Randolph  . . . . 

Rnssel! 

8he«>T 

St  Cbfr 

Samter 

TalMc«a  . . . . 
Tallapooas.... 
Tuscaloosa  . . 

Walker. 

Washington . . 

Wilcox 

Winston 


1880, 


Total. 


ia.108 

8,608 

88,979 

9,4S7 

i&jm 

29,066 
19,649 
19,991 
28,440 
19,109 
10.798 
15J81 
17,806 
12,968 
10,976 

8,119 
16,158 
12,605 
1&,113 

5,689 
11,726 

6,3:.5 
12,677 
48,488 
12.675 
17.502 

6,n9 

15,893 
10,185 
9,155 
4.842 
21,931 
26,553 
1S.761 
25,114 
28.272 
12,142 
21,085 
21.892 
27,262 
21,600 
81,176 
17.871 
87,625 
80,890 
9.364 
14,565 
48,658 
17,"9l 
52,856 
16,428 
80,741 
21,479 
20,(>40 
16,575 
24.S87 
17.236 
14,462 
28,728 
28.860 
23.401 
24.957 
9,479 
4,588 
81,828 
4,258 


1,262,005 


1800. 


18380 

8,930 
85,659 
18,794 
21.867 
27,028 
19.898 
83,767 
26,286 
£0,481 
14,586 
17,5)8 
22,599 
15,758 
18,228 
12,129 
20,169 
14,586 
15,888 

7,.^^4 
15,401 
18,448 
17,211 
49,349 
£1,091 
2IJ26 

8,665 
21,898 
12,797 
10,568 
10,676 
21,992 
27.423 
24,786 
27.925 
88y870 
14,113 
2a747 
20,708 
28,649 
21,206 
81,527 
18,414 
87,857 
8:^015 
11,419 
13,896 
51,495 
18,984 
55,100 
28,511 
29,300 
22,465 
24.588 
17,288 
24.030 
20,S79 
17,884 
29,561 
29,884 
25,438 
841,828 
16,080 
7,925 
80,769 
6,485 


1,478,078 


229 

S27 
1,680 
4,807 
6,498 
•2,068 
•256 
14,176 
2,846 
1.8i8 
8,743 
1,807 
4,798 
2,SiO 
2,2f« 
4.010 
4,016 
1,981 

775 
1,895 
8,075 
7,0fe8 
4,584 

916 
M16 
4.222 
2,94« 
6,500 
2,663 
1,408 
6,834 
61 

670 
6,025 
2,811 
65,098 
1,971 
2,712 
•  0=^ 
1,387 
♦897 

851 
1,048 

282 
2,155 

65 
4.311 
2.842 
1,b98 
2,744 
7,0S8 
•1,441 

986 
8,M'8 

658 
•807 
8,648 
2,S72 

888 
^974 
2,082 
5,866 
6,561 
8.J^87 
•1.059 
2.182 


216,568 


•Decrease. 


The  largest  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  show 
the  following  population :  Birmingham,  26,241, 
increase  since  1880,  23,165;  Mobile,  31,822,  in- 
crease 2,690 ;  Montgomery,  21,790,  increase  5,077 ; 
Selma,  7,626,  increase  97 ;  Tuscaloosa,  5,486,  in- 
crease 8,068. 

Penitentiary. — The  number  of  State  con- 
victs in  the  penitentiary  on  Oct.  1, 1888,  was  740. 
Since  that  time  900  have  been  received,  and  29 
recaptured,  making  the  total  number  for  the  two 
years  1,669.  During  that  period,  99  convicts 
have  died ;  87  have  been  pardoned ;  two  were 
sent  to  the  insane  asylum  ;  36  escaped  and  867 
were  discharged,  making  a  total  of  541,  and  leav- 
ing on  hand  on  Oct.  1, 1890, 1,128  prisoners.  Of 
this  number,  807  are  confined  at  Pratt  Mines 
engaged  in  various  employments  under  the  con- 
tract with  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad 
Company.  The  remainder,  821,  consisting  of 
women,  children,  and  disabled  men,  are  confined 
within  the  penitentiary  walls  at  Wetumpka  and 
engaged  in  farming. 

These  figures  show  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  convicts,  and  a  high  death  rate,  the 
latter  circumstance  being  due  in  part  to  an  epi- 
demic at  one  of  the  mining  camps  of  the  lessee 
company.  At  this  camp  in  the  year  ending  Oct. 
1, 1880,  there  were  54  deaths  in  an  average  prison 
population  of  about  800. 

Banks. — During  1889  five  new  national  banks 
wpre  organized  in  the  State,  and  two  were  dis- 
continued, making  the  number  in  operation  at 
the  close  of  the  year  twenty-five.  Tnese  have  a 
combined  capital  of  $8,958,200,  and  a  surplus  of 
$938,888,  besides  undivided  profits  to  the  amount 
of  $548«529.  Their  total  resources  reached  the 
sum  of  $14,657,858,  or  over  $2,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  figures  one  vear  previous ;  and  their  loans 
and  discounts  readied  $8,274,800,  an  increase  of 
over  $1,000,000. 

Pig  Iron. — Alabama,  which  occupied  the  tenth 
place  among  the  States  in  1880,  with  an  output 
of  62,336  tons,  is  now  third  as  a  producer  of  pig 
iron,  the  production  in  1890  amounting  to  890,- 
482  tons,  an  increase  of  more  than  1.82^  per  cent, 
over  the  production  of  188(1.  These  figures  cover 
the  census  year,  which  ends  on  June  30.  For 
the  census  year  1890  the  State  produced  half 
of  all  the  pig  iron  made  in  the  South. 

Connty  Debts. — According  to  the  census  re- 
turns of  this  year,  88  counties  of  the  State  have 
no  bonded  debt ;  Cullman  County  owes  less  than 
$500 ;  Baldwin,  Conecuh,  Covington,  Crenshaw, 
Cherokee,  Elmore,  Escambia,  Franklin,  and 
Limestone,  between  $1,000  and  $5,000;  Cal- 
houn, Dale,  and  Wilcox,  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000:  Randolph,  Henrv,  and  Chambers,  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $20,000;  Lauderdale  and 
Walker,  between  $20,000  and  $35,000;  Hale, 
Montgomery,  and  Tallapoosa,  between  $35,000 
and  $50,000 ;  Dallas  and  Pickens,  between  $50,- 
000  and  $75,000 ;  Barbour,  between  $75,000  and 
$100,000;  Madison,  between  $100,000  and  $250,- 
000;  Jefferson  and  Mobile,  between  $250,000 
and  $500,000.  The  total  bonded  countv  debt 
amounts  to  $1,832,100,  and  the  floating  debt  to 
$59,920.  Since  1880  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  $311,246  in  the  total  debt. 

Poiitieal. — This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  became  a  considerable  factor 
in  State  politics.    Beginning  with  a  few  local 
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■ocioties  in  1988  or  1887,  the  organiiation  soon 
found  favor  vith  the  farmers,  and  in  January, 
1890,  it  bad  perfected  a  StAte  organization,  with 
Bocieties  in  every  county,  with  a  central  exchanRe 
and  an  offlcial  State  or^n.  Dui-ing  1839  its  en- 
ergies were  devoted  to  fighting  the  eo-caDed 
"jute-bafrsing  trust,"  but  it  soon  found  itself 
driftinif  into  politics.  Late  in  that  year  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Reuben  F.  Kolb, 
,  announced  himself  a  candidate  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination  at  the  next  Democratic  State 
Convention ;  and  as  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Alli- 
ance and  an  advocate  for  the  farmers,  his  cause 
was  Ht  once  espoused  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
local  Alliances.  But  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  bitterly  opposed  by  an  influential  section  of 
bis  )>arty  represented  by  the  "  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertise r.  The  ante-convention  contest  was, 
therefore,  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  exciting  in 
many  years.     The  more  prominent  of  his  com- 

fititors  were  Joseph  F,  Johnston,  of  Jefferson; 
homas  U.  Jones,  of  Montgomery;  James  M. 
Crook,  of  Calhoun ;  and  William  Richardson,  of 
Madison.  The  nominating  convention  met  at 
Montgomery  on  Mav28.and  remained  in  session 
four  days.  On  the  first  ballot  Kolb  received  235 
Totes  for  Governor;  Johnston,  105;  Richardson, 
88;  Crook.  55:  and  Jones.  45.  Thirty-four  bal- 
lots were  taken,  on  the  last  of  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  Kolb  united  in  the  support  ot  Jones  and 
secured  his  nomination  by  a  vote  of  371  to  255 
for  Kolb.  The  ticket  was  oompletcd  by  the  re- 
nomination  ot  Auditor  Uogue,  Treasurer  Cobbs, 
Secretary  of  State  Barron,  and  Attorney- General 
Martin.  For  Superintendent  of  Education  John 
B.  Harris  was  nominated. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Montgomery  ou  June  4,  and  nominated  the  fol- 
lotring  ticket;  For  Governor,  Benjamm  M, 
Long;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Cf.  Austin; 
Treasurer.  Richard  Wood;  Auditor.  Eli  F.Jen- 
nings: Altomey-General.  Charles  D.  Alexander; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Richard  11.  Porter. 
On  June  10  a  State  Convention  ot  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  met  at  Anniston.  The  nomination  of 
a  State  ticket  was  left  to  the  discretion  ot  the 
State  Executive  Committee,  which,  on  July  5, 
nominated  S.  L.  Russell,  of  Cherokee  County, 
for  Governor,  but  presented  no  other  candidates. 
The  Greenback  party  met  in  convention  at 
Birmingham  on  July  7,  and  decided  to  present 
the  following  Slate  ticket ;  For  Governor,  Law- 
Ron  C.  Coulson ;  Secretary  of  State,  Buel  An- 
drews; Auditor,  Green  C.  Thigpen;  Attorney- 
General,  Lyaander  M.  Davis;  Superintendent  of 
Education.  William  M.  Wood.  The  name  of 
James  K.  Vandergritt  for  Treasurer  was  added. 

At  the  election,  on  Aug.  4,  the  E>eraocratie 
ticket  wua  successful.  According  te  unolBcial 
returns  from  61  of  the  34  counties  in  the  State, 
Jonot  torGovemor  received  135,801  votes;  Long, 
41,805:  and  the  other  two  candidates  a  scatter- 

Members  of  the  Legislature  of  1890-'91  were 
elected  at  the  same  time.  The  Senate  will  be 
unanimously  Democratic ;  the  House  will  contain 
three  Republicans  and  one  Independent. 

At  the  November  election  the  following  Con- 
gressmen (all  Democrats)  were  re-elected :  First 
District,  Richard  H,  C'larke:  Second  District, 
HiUry  A.  Herbert;  Third  District,  William  C. 
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Oatcs;  Fourth  District,  Lewis  W.  Turpin  ;  FifUi 
District,  James  E.  Cobb;  Sixth  District.  John  H, 
Bankhead;  Seventh  District,  William  U.  Forney; 
Eighth  District,  Joseph  Wheeler. 

AMADEO,  Duke  ot  Aosta,  ex-King  ot  Spain, 
bom  May  30, 1845;  died  in  R«me,  Jan.  18, 18S0. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Vittorio  Emanuele  of 
Savoy,  being  a  year  younger  than  bis  only 
brotHer  Umoerto,  the  present  Kin^  of  Ital;f. 
The  brothers  received  a  thorough  civd  and  mili- 


tary education.   At  twenty-one  Amadeo  rejoiced 

to  draw  the  sword  for  Italy,  and  was  wounded 
at  Peschiera.  A  year  later.  May  30,  1867,  he 
married  Maria  Vittoria  Carlotta.  daughter  of 
Prince  dal  Pozzo  della  Cistema.  The  offspring 
of  this  happy  maniage  are  Prince  Emanuele, 
bom  Jan.  13,  1869;  vittorio.  Count  of  Turin, 
bom  Nov.  84,  1870;  and  Luigi,  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi,  bom  Jan.  80,  1873. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Spianish  Con- 
stitution of  May  26,  1860.  restoring  the  heredi- 
tary monarchv.  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  was 
asked  to  permit  his  second  son  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  throne;  but  he  refused  because  Amedeo 
was  then  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  ftal^.  as  the  Crcvn  Prince  had  no  son.  This 
objection  vanished  on  the  birth  of  the  present 
Prince  of  Naples  in  the  following  November,  and 
when,  after  treating  with  various  other  princes. 
Gen.  Prim  renewed  the  proposal  in  1870  the  fa- 
ther gave  his  consent,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  all  the  powers  should  signify  acquiescence 
and  a  large  majority  ot  the  constituent  Cortes 
should  vote  for  the  prince.  The  European  pow- 
ers readily  assente^l  to  the  candidature,  with  the 
exception  of  Russia,  who  expressed  no  opinion. 
On  Nov.  8,  1870,  the  Madrid  Cabinet  presented 
his  name  to  the  Cortes.  No  objections  were 
made  except  from  the  benches  of  the  Ijegitimists 
and  of  the  Montpensier  faction.  The  vote  was 
taken  on  Nov,  16,  and  the  Savoyan  prince  re- 
ceived ISl  out  of  the  total  844  Imltots,  a  result 
that  was  hailed  in  the  speech  of  the  president, 
Ruiz  Zorilla,  as  the  guarantee  of  a  peaceful  and 
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prosperous  future  for  Spain.    The  deputation  of  cepted  by  the  Cortes,  which,  in  its  reply  to  the 
the  Cortes  was  received  by  Yittorio  Emanuele  royal  message,   declared  that  "  if  any  human 
and  the  King-elect  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Flor-  power  could  check  the  inevitable  course  of  events, 
enoe  on  Dec.  4.    It  is  related  that  Prince  Ama-  your  Majesty,  through  your  constitutional  edu- 
dec,  when  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  destiny  was  cation  and  respect  for  established  right,  would 
first  presented  to  him,  would  have  refused  to  be  have  averted  them."    On  the  following  morning 
a  candidate,  and  only  bowed  to  parental  au-  the  royal  couple,  wi^h  their  children,  set  out  for 
thority.    In  spite  of  good  intentions  and  honest  Florence,  a  guard  escorting  them  to  the  frontier, 
endeavor,  he  was  not  the  man  needed  to  calm  The  Amadeist  party,  he  jestingly  told  an  in- 
the  distracted  nation.    He  lacked  the  necessary  quirer  on  the  voya^,  had  never  suffered  for  lack 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  politi-  of  unity,  as  it  consisted  of  himself  alone, 
cat  sagacity,  and  decision  of  character,  and  he  The  prince  was  restored  without  delay  to  his  for- 
lacked  true  friends  and  earnest  adherents  among  mer  title  of  Prince  Amadeo  of  Savoy  and  to  all  his 
the  Spaniards.    On  the  day  of  his  landing  at  rights  and  dignities  in  Italy.    His  renunciation 
Cartagena  from  the  frigate  **  Numancia,"  Dec.  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Italian  throne 
30,  1870,  Marshal  Prim,  the  head  of  the  party  wa^  annulled,  and  Parliament  unanimously  gave 
that  brought  him  to  Spain,  died  of  wounos  in-  him  again  his  dotation  of  400,000  lire  per  an- 
fiicted  by  political  assassins.    Amadeo  took  the  num.     On  March  12,  when  Amadeo  was  ad- 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  to  respect  the  vanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  Presi- 
laws  of  the  country  and  to  insure  their  observ-  dent  Biancheri  read  to  the  Chamber  his  letter, 
ance  and  execution,  on  Jan.  2, 1871.    The  new  in  which  he  said :  "  A  severe  task  was  commit- 
dynasty  had  no  enthusiastic  supporters,  and  the  ted  to  me  and  I  undertook* it,  offering  the  great- 
King,  though   he  commanded  the  respect  of  est  sacriflce^that  of  my  country — in  the  hope 
everybody,  won    the  affection  and  fidelity  of  of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Spam, 
none.    The  Queen  was  esteemed  for  her  virtues ;  More  than  two  years  have  paissed,  and  I  leave 
but  her  scholarly  accomplishments  were  regard-  that  land  more  racked  and  rent  asunder  than 
ed  with  more  curiosity  than  respect,  ana  the  before,  as  with  sorrow  I  must  own.     Finding 
proud  court  nobility  looked  upon  her  as  scarcely  that  Spain  could  find  no  happiness  through  me, 
of  equal  birth.    "  Don  Amedeo's  wife  '*  was  the  I  renounced  the  crown,  after  having  faithfully 
only  title  that  the  hostile  press  would  accord  kept  my  oath.    I  return  to  Italy.    She  will  fina 
her.    The  amiable  couple,  aahering  to  their  ac-  in  me  a  soldier  and  a  patriot  of  whose  life  she 
customed  habits,  did  little  to  placate  the  char-  can  dispose."    On  Dec.  1,  1873,  the  prince  was 
ftcteristic  Spanish  jealousy  of  foreigners.    It  was  made  inspector-general  of  the  army.    His  wife 
impossible  to  secure  a  permanent  Cabinet.    The  died  on  Nov.  8, 1876.    He  lived  very  plainly  at 
Republicans  and  Socialists  rose  in  different  parts  Turin,  where  he  was  exceedingly  popular.    On 
of  the  country,  and  in  1872  a  Carlist  rebellion  Sept.  8, 1888,  he  married  for  his  second  wife  his 
broke  out  in  tne  north,  which  it  was  impossible  young  niece  Maria  Letitia,  daughter  of  his  sister 
to  extinguish.     Though  warned  of  a  plot  to  Clotilde  and  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  who  bore 
assassinate  him  on  Jmy  18,  1872,  Amaaeo  was  him,  on  June  22,  1889,  a  son,  to  whom  King 
not  deterred  from  taking  his  usual  drive  with  Umberto  has  given  the  title  of  Count  of  Saleme. 
his  wife.     When    returning,  about    midnif;ht,  The  Italian  people  felt  a  strong  affection  for  the 
each  tried  to  shield  the  other  when  the  carriage  deceased  pnnce,  who  was  familiarly  spoken  of 
was  stopped  by  armed  men  and  several  shots  as  Amadeo  (just  as  the  King  is  called  by  his 
were  fireo.    For  seven  months  longer  the  King  Christian  name,  not  by  his  royal  title),  nor  did 
attempted  to  master  the  increasing  difiSculties,  his  popularity  suffer  from  the  good  relations 
refusing  to  deviate  one  step  from  the  path  of  that  he  maintained  with  the  Pope, 
strict  legality,  though  counselors  urged  him  to  ANDBA8ST,  Count  JULIUS,  a  Hungarian 
use  stron|r  measures  against  his  enemies.     A  statesman,  bom  in  Zemplin.  March  8, 1823 ;  died 
conflict  with  the  ministry  arose.    Ho  was  unwill-  in  Abbazia,  Feb.  18, 1890.    He  was  the  second  son 
ing  to  promote  an  officer  whom  numerous  com-  of  Count  Charles  Andrassy,  the  head  of  a  Roman 
rades  declared  to  be  unworthv,  but  signed  the  Catholic  family  of  magnates  of  no  great  renown 
order  when  the  Minister  of  War  threatened  to  or  antiquity,  nor  distinguished  for  wealth  until 
resign.   The  protesting  officers  indignantly  threw  he  obtained  a  fortune  by  his  marriage  with  a 
up  their  commissions,  and  the  order  accepting  Countess  Szapary,  and  was  able  to  settle  an  en- 
tbeir  resignations  he  signed  likewise,  and  then,  tailed  estate  on  each  of  his  three  boys.    Count 
rising  from  the  table,  he  said :  '*  I  have  decided  Charles  was  a  man  of  bright  intellect  and  lively 
to  abdicate."    He  adhered  firmly  to  this  resolve,  wit,  charming  in  manners,  an  excellent  dancer 
in  which  he  was  strengthened  by  his  wife,  whose  and  rider,  witn  a  happy  faith  m  his  own  good 
health  had  suffered  and  who  longed  for  her  Ital-  luck,  traits  inherited  by  his  son  Julius,  who  was 
ian  home.    In  announcing  to  the  Cortes  his  in-  celebrated  even  in  youth  for  his  brilliant  sayings 
tention,  on  Feb.  11,  1873,  he  said:  "My  hopes  and  happy  thoughts,  and  who  by  his  external 
have  deceived  mo,  for  Spain  lives  in  the  midst  graces,  amiability,  and  early  mastery  of  the  arts 
of  a  perpetual  conflict.    If  my  enemies  had  been  of  social  intercourse  won  the  good  opinions  of 
foreigners  I  would  not  abandon  the  task;  but  men  and  women  alike.    From  his  fatlier,  whose 
they  are  Spaniards.    I  wish  neither  to  be  the  efforts  to  advance  science,  education,  and  pro- 
king  of  a  party  nor  to  act  illegally;  and,  con-  ductive  enterprise  in  Hungary  made  him  as  much 
vinced  of  the  iruitlessness  of  my  efforts,  I  re-  disliked  by  the  Vienna  aristocracy  as  he  was  pop- 
nounce  the  crown  for  myself  and  my  heirs."  ular  among  his  Magyar  fellow-countrymen,  he 
Castelar,  who  was  president,  proposed  that  the  derived  also  his  lar^  and  liberal  political  views 
two  chambers  should  unite  and  assume  the  sov-  and  his  ardent  patriotism.    He  was  educated  at 
ereignty.    The  abdication  was  unanimously  ac-  the  University  of  Pesth,  traveled  abroad,  and 
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■nbseqnenll;  was  employed  by  his  father  to  ob- 
tuin  foreign  capital  tor 'industriiil  schemes  that 
were  designed  to  promote  the  well-being  of  U  an- 
gary, and  on  that  account  were  impeded  by  the 
authorities.  At  the  age  of*t«entv-four  he  was 
elected  to  the  Diet  atPraasburg  from  Zeraplin, 
itnd  by  his  first  speech  vron  a  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  orator.  Ilis  character,  principles,  and 
associations  led  him  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
Ilungariaa  revolution.    Ue  was  one  of  those  who 


insisted  o 


rolving  the  ultimate 

plishment  of  the  national  aspirations.  Kossuth, 
who  coonted  not  many  m'embers  of  the  higher 
aristocracy  among  his  adherents,  advanced  nim 

at  once  to  a  place  araon)^  the  foremost  politicians 
of  the  land  by  nominatmg  him  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  charged  with  preparing  tlie  Man'h 
laws.  After  the  installment  of  the  Hungarian 
ministry  by  the  frightened  monarch  on  March 


and  training  the  national  Honved  army, 
when  the  Austrian  army,  under  Prince  Windisch- 
grStz,  advanced  on  Pesth,  none  was  more  valiant 
on  the  field,  or  earnest  in  council,  or  laborious 
in  the  military  administration,  or  vehement  in 
rousing  the  force  of  national  resistance  that  hurled 
back  the  invaders  across  their  own  frontier.  At 
the  first  indication  of  fCussian  interference,  Kos- 
suth sent  him  to  Constantinople  to  seek  a  Turkish 
alliance.  He  failed  in  his  effort  to  persuade  Ab- 
dul Medjid  to  undertake  a  military  intervention, 
but  obtained  a  promise  of  asylum,  upon  which 
Kossuth,  with  the  remnant  of  his  last  army, 
beaten  by  overwhelming  odds,  escaped  to  Turk- 
ish territory.  Androssy,  who  remamod  taiihful 
to  the  national  cause  ^ter  most  of  the  nobility 
bad  deserted  it,  fied  to  France,  while  a  court- 
martial  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  htm,  and 
he  was  hanged  in  edtgy. 

His  first  years  of  exile  were  passed  in  Eng- 
land, where  Hungarian  refugees  received  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  all  classes,  and  where  he  in 
particular  was  a  welcome  guest  in  countrv  houses 
and  Loudon  drawing-rooms.    He  acquired  a  lik- 


ing for  English  cnstoms,  and  studied  attentively 

the  workings  of  constitutional  government  while 
amusing  himself  with  the  distractions  of  fashion- 
able society  and  even  essaying  a  roU  on  the  turf. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  ISH 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
always  gladly  received  in  the  circles  of  the  im- 
perial court.  Still,  the  part  that  he  wished  to 
perform,  that  of  the  Emperor's  special  adviser 
in  Hungarian  affairs,  was  accorded  to  Count 
Teleky.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  active  aid  was  to  be  expected  from  France  for 
Hungary,  and  that  England  was  still  less  likely 
to  interfere,  and  having  married  the  Counted 
Katinka  KendeSy,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
belles  of  the  season  in  Paris  and  who  broiufat 
him  some  fortune,  he  took  advantage  in  1837  of 
the  amnesty  that  had  been  proclaimed  in  the 
previous  year,  and  returned  to  Hunj^ry.  P»n- 
cis  Deik,  who  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
the  Hungarians  must  do  for  themselves,  wel- 
comed the  returned  Andrassy  as  an  exponent  of 
this  idea.  When  threatened  with  a  war  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Italian  provinces,  the  Austrian 
Government,  anxious  to  secure  the  support  or 
neutrality  of  the  chief  men  of  Hungwy,  offered 
Andrassy  his  former  post  of  administrator  of 
Zemplin,  which  he  declined,  rather  than  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Humbled  by  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Italian  campaign,  the  Austrian  court 
was  constrained  to  enlarge  the  liberties  of  tin 
people  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  genert^  dis- 
satisfaction. A  central  representative  legisla- 
ture was  created  and  the  autonomy  of  the  prov< 
inces  was  extended  by  the  rescript  of  18G1.  In 
Hungary,  Magyar  was  restored  as  the  official 
language,  the  old  courts  of  judicature  were  re- 
established, and  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Diet  were  made  much  wider.  Sucn  concessions, 
however,  only  made  DeiM  and  Andraasy,  who 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Diet,  more  eager 
for  the  realization  of  the  Nationalist  programme, 
comprising  an  independent  Hungarian  Parliv 
ment  and  ministry.  "Hungary  can  wait."  said 
the  Liberal  Premier  SchmerUng,  and  the  MogA'ar 
leaders  stubbornly  adhered  to  their  demands  till 
the  defeat.  In  1666,  of  the  Austrian  army  by  the 
Prussians  shifted  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
empire  to  Hungary  and  gave  thcin  the  con- 
trol of  the  situation.  While  De£k.  who  was  the 
author  of  the  dual  system  that  was  established, 
expounded  his  ideas  to  the  Hungarian  people, 
and  made  secure  their  adoption  by  the  nation, 
Andrassy  was  selected  for  the  not  less  important 
part  of  preparing  the  court  for  their  acceptance 
in  preference  to  the  ideas  of  the  Old  Oonserva- 
tive  magnates.  Constantly  on  the  road  between 
Pesth  and  Vienna,  endeavoring  to  bring  the  de- 
mands of  Deak  and  the  wishes  of  the  Vienna 
circles  into  harmony,  he  developed  during  the 
Ausgleich  negotiations  a  tireless  tenacity  in  con- 
junction with  such  pliancy  and  versatility  in  es- 
caping difficulties  and  accommodating  points  of 
difference  that  without  the  "  providential  man," 
as  he  was  called  by  Defik,  no  Ausgleich  that  the 
Magyar  people  would  accept  could  have  been 
settled  upon. 

When  the  ministry  was  constituted,  Deik, 
who  never  would  take  office,  proposed  Andrassy 
for  minister-president,  expecting,  as  the  popular 
and  parliamentary  leader  of  the  party,  sttll  to 
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ooDtrol   the  policj  of  the  Governnient.    But  a  resist  it,  because  he  foresaw  that  if  Austria  re- 
Minister  of  Andrass^*8  bold  genius,  feeling  the  sumed  her  preponderant  position  among  Qer- 
weight   of   responsibility  resting  upon  himself,  man  states  the  revivified    Hungarian  institu- 
and   having  the  power  and  patronage  in  his  tions  would  be  swept  away  by  a  new  tide  of 
grasp,  would  not  long  submit  to  tutelage.    The  Germanization.    The  man  who  shaped  the  pol- 
task  that  he  undertook  was  the  double  one  of  icy  of  strict  neutralitv  naturally  succeeded  to 
educatingr  h  nation  to  representative  self-govern-  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Office  when  the 
menty   in  which  the  Ma^ars  proved  apt  and  speedy  downfall  of  the  miliary  power  of  France 
eager  papils,  and  of  gainmg  the  approval  of  the  demonstrated  its  success  and  obliged  Count  von 
Emperor-King,  rear^  amid  bureaucratic  tradi-  Beust  to  retire.     He  was  anxious  to  knit  Ger- 
tions  strong  enough  to  choke  the  constitutional  many  to  Austria-Hungary  in  an  indissoluble  alii* 
development  of  his  Cisleitban  dominions.    The  ance,  and  with  deep  prudence  and  penetration 
ingrained  believers  in  centralized  despotism  were  allowed  Bismarck  to  draw  him  into  the  sem- 
astonnded  to  see  Franz  Josef  won  over,  by  a  blance  of  a  triple  alliance  between  the  three 
revolutionist  lately  under  sentence  of  death,  to  .  absolute    monarchies — Austria,  Germany,    and 
ac<^uiesce  in  the  removal  of  all  restraints  on  agi-  Russia — at  the  same  time  working  to  defeat 
tation  hy  granting  complete  freedom  of  the  press.  Bismarck's    hidden    purpose    of    annihilating 
of  assembly,  and  of  association  in  Hungary ;  m  the  France,  annexing  the  Low  C!oun tries,  and  drag- 
abolition  of  theciviland  political  disabilities  of  the  ging  German  Austria  into  the  empire  ruled  by  the 
Jews,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Con-  Hohenzollems,  allowing  Russia  to  compensate 
servative  Magyar  aristocracv ;  and  finally  in  the  herself  by  ^oing  to  Constantinople,  and  eventu- 
organization  of  a  national  Honved  army.    When  ally  engulfing  tne  Slav  nationahties.    While  as- 
the  free  Hungarian  people  came  to  be  looked  sisting  at  the  imperial  interviews,  he  protested 
upon  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Hamburg  Em-  against  Russian  activity  in  the  East,  and  when  the 
pire,  when  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  Hun-  decisive  moment  came,  rejected  Bismarck's  pro- 
eanr  was  considered  even  at  the  expense  of  the  posal  of  compensation  by  marching  to  Salonica. 
Uis(feithan  half  of  the  monarchy,  all  the  Vienna  As  the  guardian  of  Hungarian  interests,  An- 
traditions  were  thrown  out  of  the  groove,  and  drassy  circumvented  the  subtle  schemes  of  the 
the  era  was  opened  when  the  stifled  national i-  German  Chancellor,  ^hose  eyes  were  not  opened 
ties  of  Austria  could  throw  off  the  incubus  of  until,  in  1875,  he  received  the  distinct  warning 
the   German  bureaucrats.      Andrassy  raised  a  that  Russia  would  intervene  in  the  event  of  an 
loan  of  100,000.000  florins  to  build  railroads  and  aggressive  attack  against  France.     The  pros- 
pablic  works,  began  the  rebuilding  of  Buda-  pect  of  a  Franco-Russian    alliance  compelled 
Pesth  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  instituted  grand  Bismarck  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
projects  for  the  development  of  the  material  and  Andrassy's  declared  policy  of  absolute  neutr^- 
intellectoal  progress  of  the  country.    Having  no  ity,  though  with  characteristic  toughness,  each 
taste  or  talent  for  economical  or  financial  minu-  clung  to  his  preconceived    aims.     When    the 
tuB  or  departmental  details,  he  not  only  lacked  Russian  anny  stood  before  the  gates  of  Constan- 
the  capacity  to  direct  and  supervise  the  execu-  tinople,  it  was  Austria  and  England  who  or- 
tion  of  his  plans,  but  intrusted  the  work  to  men  dered  a  halt,  and  in  the  Berlin  Congress  Count 
whom  he  selected  on  account  of  their  power  to  Andrassy  took  the  leading  part  in  compelling 
gjasp  and  advocate  his  large  political  concep-  Russia  to  recede  from  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
tions  without  reference  to  their  special  knowl.  In  accepting  the  mandate  to  occupy  Bosnia  and 
edc^e  or  administrative  training.   After  four  and  Hervzego^ina  as  compensation  for  the  Russian 
a  half  years  of  misapplied  efforts,  extravagant  gains,  he  desired  to  defeat  the  Panslavistic  idea 
waste,  and    corruption,    which    fiourished    for  and  make  valid  geographical  and  strategical, 
want  of  efficient  checks,  the  Andrassy  era  came  rather  than  ethnological  principles  in  resrject  to 
to  an  end  by  a  process  of  which  there  is  scarcely  the  eventual  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
another  instance  in  the  history  of  constitutional  The  occupation  was  unpopular  with  the  Austri- 
states.    The  party  declared  itself  insolvent  and  ans,  and  still  more  so  with  the  Magyars,  who 
incompetent,  and  volunt^ly  resi£rned  the  reins  were  indignant  at  their  countrvman  for  taking 
of  power  to  Tisza  and  the  Left.    Andrassy's  part  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
genios  for  far-reaching  political  combinations  is  pire.     He  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  taking 
exemplified  by  the  course  of  action   that    he  possession  of  the  provinces.    It  would  be  simply 
adopted  as  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  which  a  military  promenade,  he  promised,  "with  bands 
has  resulted,  as  he  foresaw  and  intended,  in  the  playing.     The  Ministry  or  War  was  as  unready  as 
present  European  equilibrium.  If  he  had  not  in-  usual,  drawing  from  him  the  jibe  that  it  was 
risted  on  his  constitutional  right  to  be  consulted  "  with  horses,  not  asses "  that  he  expected  to 
segarding  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire,  and  march  to  Serajevo  in  a  few  da  vs.    The  revolt  of 
even  gone  beyond  it  in  his  efforts  to  infiuence  the  the  Bosnians  tendered  the  role  of  ^'oint  protec- 
mind  of  the  Emperor,  Count  von  Beust  might  tress  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey  ridiculous  for 
have  dragged  Austria-Hungary  into  an  alliance  Austria,  and  the  ridicule  was  borne  by  the  min- 
with  France  in  his  desire  to  thwart  the  aims  of  ister  whose  shrewd  stroke  of  policy  had  appar- 
Bismarck  and,  by  crippling  her  victorious  rival,  ently  miscarried.     In  1870  the  Austro-German 
regain  for  Austria  ner  dominant  position  in  alliance  was  concluded — not  in  the  form  that  he 
Germany.    This  traditional  and  apparently  in-  desired  of  a  solemn  treaty,  ratified  by  the  Reichs- 
evitable  policy  Count  Andrassy,  as  the  repre-  rath  and  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  but  as  a 
sentative  of  Magyar  antipathy  to  the  Germans  secret  pact  between  the  princes.     It  was  Bis- 
and  to  Prussian  absolutism  with  its  leanings  to-  marck  who  dominated  the  situation  that  An- 
waid  Russia,' could  have  been  expected  heartily  drassy  had  labored  to  bring  about.    Two  great 
to  support;  yet  he  exerted  his  whole  infiuence  to  minds  were  not  needed  to  direct  the  course  of 
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the  league.    The  Iron  Chancellor,  who  intended  or  only  briefly  noticed.     The  eighth  volume, 
to  make  use  of  the  league  as  a  prop  for  the  for  1890,  includes  enlarged  reports  of  con  vales- 
principle  of  absolutism  and  for  his  reactionary  cent  homes ;  a  new  table  of  Sunday-School  as- 
and  repressive  methods  of  government,  had  no  sociations,  containing  a  list  of  two  hundred  such 
desire  to  work  with  a  statesman  who  not  only  bodies  arranged  by  dioceses;  and  a  digest  of  the 
was  his  equal  in  the  field  of  high  politics  and  discussions  and  acts  of  the  various  Church  bodies 
diplomacy,  but  was  a  conspicuous  representative  — convocations,  the  House  of  Laymen,  and  di- 
of  parliamentarism  and  modern  liberalism.    In  ocesan  conferences — during  the  past  four  years. 
Austria  Andrassy's  position  was  impaired  by  his  Its  tables  show  that  the  Church  spends  a  million 
unpopular  Oriental  policy.    He  had  been  always  sterling  or  more  every  year  on  fresh  enterprises 
disliked  in  the  Conservative  court  circles  as  a  of  church  extension,  wiile  also  increasing  near- 
rebel,  an  advocate  of  siibversive  ideas,  and  he  \j  every  year  the  sums  raised  for  home  and  for- 
incurred  the  active  hostility  of  a  lar^e  number  eign  missions,  elementary  education,  hospitals, 
of  influential  people  during  the  period  of  his  and  other  educational  and  benevolent  objects, 
ascendency  over  tne  mind  of  the  Emperor  by  Since  1811  nearly  £83,000,000  have  been  de- 
working  out  a  great  plan  for  the  reorganization  voted  to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  train- 
and  invigoration  of  the  civil  departments  and  ing  schools  and   colleges,  £17,500,000  having 
military  administration  that  would  drive  a  host  been  spent  in  this  manner  since  1870,  when  the 
of  sleepy  placemen  from  their  sinecures.    That  first  education  act  was  passed.     In  1888  the 
he  had  lost  his  complete  ascendency,  was  re-  sum  voluntarily  ^ven  to  these  purposes  exceeded 
vealed  to  him  when  Franz  Josef  refused  to  make  £888,000.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
public  the   German   alliance,    and   still   more  sonb  confirmed,  as  recorded  in  former  Year- 
clearly  when  the  Emperor  expressed  displeasure  Books,  is  maintained  and  enlarged.    From  1874 
and  annoyance  at  Andrassy^  having  signed  a  to  1876  the  number  averaged  144,000  a  year ;  in 
convention  reafiirming  the  Sultan's  suzerainty  the  past  three  years  the  average  was  220,000, 
over  the  occupied    provinces   and    permitting  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent. 
Turkish  troops  to  Share  the  duty  of  garrisoning  This  growth  appears  to  have  been  concurrent 
the  frontier  towns.    The  minister,  wishing  to  with  the  establisnment  of  six  new  dioceses,  and 
retire  to  private  life  for  a  while,  in  order  to  re-  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  centers  in 
store  his  fortune,  which  he  had  seriously  im-  which  confirmations  were  held  from  less  than 
paired  by  his  magnificent  hospitalities,  resided  1,700  to  more  than  2,300.    Of  the  £88,240  con- 
in  the  confident  expectation  of  being  recalled,  tributed  in  1889  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital 
All  Europe  wondered    at    the   unaccountable  Sunday  fund,  the  Church  furnished  £30,611.  Of 
withdrawal  of  one  of  the  directing  minds  in  in-  the  whole  amount  of  the  collections  for  this 
temational  politics,  and  in  the   napsburg  do-  fund  for  seventeen  vears,  since  it  was  instituted, 
minions  no  one  could  understand  how  the  affairs  £512,476,  the  Church  has  given  £389,542,  or  fully 
of  the  monarchy  could  be  carried  on  while  the  75  per  cent.    The  record  of  a  movement  for  pro- 
towering  personality  who  had  acted  as  chancel-  moting  higher  religious   education  among  tUl 
lor  and  adviser  of  the  ruler  on  all   important  classes,  and  more  particularly  among  those  who 
matters  stood  idly  by.    Every  one  looked  for  have  some  leisure  on  week  days,  is  noticed  in  the 
his  recall ;  every  one  knew  that  if  he  raised  his  Year-Book  for  the  first  time.    It  began  in  the 
voice  in  Parliament  or  in  the  delegations,  he  diocese  of  Oxfoi'd,  and  has  extended  to  the  dio- 
might  have  returned  to  the  palace  on  the  Ball-  ceses  of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and 
platz  with  the  whole  Hungarian  nation  at  his  Wells,  and  Hereford.    Its  method  of  operations 
back.    The  foreign  policy  of  the  empire  fol-  consists    in    providing    popular  lectures  on  a 
lowed  the  course  that  he  had  marked  out  for  it.  Scriptural  or  other  ecclesiastical  subject  for  a 
When  Italy  entered  the  league  of  peace.  Prince  term  of  weeks  or  months,  giving  individual  help 
Bismarck  found  himself  compelled,  after  all,  to  in  classes,  inviting  candiaates  to  examination, 
act  with  the  ministers  of  a  modem  constitution-  and  generally  inducing  people  to  seek  precise 
al  stat«.    Count  Kalnoky  did  not  combat  the  and  definite  knowledge  on  relinous  subjects, 
designs  of  Russia  as  vigorously  as  he  would  have       Society  for  the  Fropagaiton  of  ihe  Gos- 
done,  yet  he  refrained  from  every  word  or  act  pel. — The  annual  meetinc  of  the  Society  for  the 
that  could  cause  embarrassment,  and  awaited  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  F^arts  was 
with  dignity  and  patience  the  moment  when  held  Mav  1.   The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pre- 
the  Emperor  should  call  him  back  to  his  old  sided.    The  gross  income  of  the  society  for  the 
place.     When  difficult  questions  came  up,  the  year  had  been  £125,038.   There  were  now  on  the 
Emperor  always  called  him  into  consultation,  list  of  the  society's  agents,  including  10  bishops. 
In  1885  he  rendered  Tisza  an  important  service  648  ordained  missionaries,  of  whom    205  were 
by  inducing  the  Hungarian  aristocracy  to  accept  laboring  in  Asia,  147  in  Africa,  14  in  Australia 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Magnates,  and  m  and  the  Pacific,  210  in  North  America,  35  in  the 
1890,  while  tortured  with  the  fatal  malady  of  West  Indies,  and  35  in  Europe.    Of  the  whole 
cancer  of  the  bladder,  he  sent  his  son  to  urge  in  number  121  were  natives  laboring  in  Asia,  and 
his  name  the  passage  of  the  new  Honved  biiL  26  in  Africa.    There  were  also  in  the  various 
ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.     Statistics  of  missions  about  2,300  lay  teachers,  2,650  students 
Benevolent  Contribntions  and  Conflrma-  in  the  colleges,  and  88,000  children  in  the  mis- 
tions. — The  Year-Book  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  sion  schools  in  Asia  and  Africa.    A  mission  to 
land  gives  from  year  to  year  tables  and  reviews  North  Borneo  had  been .  added  to  the  society's 
showing  the  condition  and  advance  of  the  nu-  enterprises  in  the  previous  year;  the  new  feat- 
merous  institutions  and  enterprises  connected  ures  of  the  present  year  had  been  the  departure 
with  th6  Church  of  England,  and  usually  con-  of  the  first  Episcopal  Missionary  to  New  Guinea 
tains  new  matter  concerning  interests  not  before,  and  the  consecration  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Corea. 
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Twenty-five  new  missionaries  had  been  recom-  The  Convooation  met  again  May  6.    The  up- 

mended  for  appointment.  per  house  considered  and  approved  a  revision  of 

Chareh  Missionary  Society.— The  ninety-  the  form  of  1714  "  for  admitting  converts  from 

fii^t  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  such  others  as  shall 

Society  was  held  in  London,  Mav  6.    The  re-  renounce  their  errors,  and  for  restoring  those 

ceipts  for  the  year  had  been  £2<50,583,  and  the  who  have  relapsed.'*    The  report  on  sisterhoods 

payments  £224,585.    The  society  had  in  its  serv-  and  deaconesses  having  been  brought  forward, 

ice^  at  297  stations,  282  ordained,  51  lay,  and  57  the  first  section,  declaring  that  the  house,  '*  rec- 

women — in  all,  890  European  missionaries,  with  ognizing  the  value  of  sisterhoods  and  deacon- 

287  native  and  Eurasian  clergy,  and  4,210  native  esses  and  the  importance  of  their  work,  consid- 

t«achers.    The  number  of  native  Christian  ad-  ers  that  the  Church  ought  to  extend  to  them  her 

herents  was  187,785 ;  of  native  communicants,  care  and  guidance,"  was  adopted.    The  second 

46,5:^;  and  of  schools,  1,772,  with,  so  far  as  was  section,  permitting  those  who  enter  a  sisterhood, 

reported,  72,277  pupils.             .  after  an  adequate  term  of  probation,  to  under- 

ConToeation  of  Canterbury. — ^The  Convo-  take  life-long  engagements  to  the  work  of  the 
cation  of  Canterbury  met  for  the  dispatch  of  community,  was  amended  bv  adding  a  proviso 
business  Feb.  12.  A  petition  was  presented  in  that  such  engagements  shall  be  liable  to  release 
the  upper  house  submitting  that  the  trial  of  bish-  by  competent  authority.  A  statement  was  made 
ops  by  their  metropolitan  otherwise  than  in  in  the  presence  of  the  prolocutor  and  assessors 
their  provincial  synods  is  contrary  to  the  primi-  of  the  lower  house,  who  attended  for  the  purpose 
tive  constitution  and  order  of  the  Church.  On  of  receiving  it,  on  question  of  the  privileges  of 
a  question  that  had  arisen  concerning  the  rela-  the  lower  house,  in  reference  to  which  a  resolu- 
tions and  privileges  of  the  two  houses,  the  upper  tion  had  been  passed  in  February,  and  a  point 
house  concurred  with  the  lower  house  that  decla-  demanding  definition  was  referred  to  the  arch- 
rations  were  objectionable  which  might  seem  bishop.  The  lower  house,  in  reference  to  this 
either  to  narrow  or  widen  the  present  limits  of  subject,  requested  the  president  (the  archbishop) 
di$icussion  in  that  body ;  defined  it  to  be  the  duty  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  upper  house  to 
of  the  lower  bouse  in  cases  in  which  it  is  pro-  confer  with  the  committee  of  the  lower  house, 
posed  that  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  any  Resolutions  passed  in  reference  to  the  Educa- 
question  should  be  the  passing  of  a  synodical  act  tional  Code  embodied  a  declaration  respecting 
or  the  making  of  a  declaration  upon  doctrine  to  **  free  education  "  that  the  house  regarded  it 
bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  upper  essential  that  no  new  restrictions  should  be  placed 
house  by  way  of  petition ;  and  stated  that  the  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith  as  held 
pablicatlon  of  documents,  other  than  reports  in  by  the  Church  of  England,  or  upon  the  moral 
their  proper  form,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  training;  founded  thereon  in  Church  schools.  A 
lower  nouse,  is  at  variance  with  the  ancient  cus-  resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of  making,  in 
torn  and  constitution  of  Convocation.  The  lower  connection  with  the  next  decennial  census,  an 
house  expressed  the  opinion,  in  a  resolution,  enumeration  of  the  people  by  their  denomina- 
**  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Church  can  tional  afilliations.  The  House  of  Laymen  adopt- 
with  advantage  avail  herself  of  the  voluntary  ed  resolutions  respecting  the  observance  of  Sun- 
self-devotion  of  brotherhoods,  both  clerical  and  day ;  approving  a  system  of  diocesan  church 
lay,  the  members  of  which  are  willing  to  labor  in  trusts ;  favoring  a  summary  and  inexpensive  pro- 
the  service  of  the  Church  without  appealing  for  cedure  for  the  trial  of  cnminous  clerks ;  invit- 
funds  to  any  form  of  public  support,  and  that  ing  the  institution  of  a  **  higher  class "  of  lay 
**  the  members  of  such  brotherhoods  shall  be  al-  readers  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
lowed  to  bind  themselves  by  dispensable  vows  of  bishop ;  recommending  the  institution  of  brother- 
celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience."  hoods,  whose  rules  should  be  approved  by  the 

The  House  of  Laymen  declared  that  an  early  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  who  snould  work  in 

settlement  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  in  the  present  subordination  to  him,  and  on  the  invitation  and 

session  of  Parliament  was  urgently  desired,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  incumbent  of  the 

that  such  settlement  should  follow  the  lines  of  parish;  and  opposing  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 

the  Qoremment  bills  of  1888  in  providing' for  the  Bill.    A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that 

Eiynient  of  the  rent-charge  out  of  the  rent  of  the  the  Church  of  England  contains  the  framework 
nd  when  the-  ownership  and  occupation  are  upon  which  an  organization  for  the  encourage- 
severed,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent-charge  ment  of  national  thrift  might  be  constructed, 
by  county  court  pro<»sedings.  A  resolution  was  and  favoring  the  formation  of  committees  for 
unanimously  adopted  condemning  the  traffic  in  the  circulation  of  information  on  the  subject, 
strong  drink  carried  on  by  European  traders  ConTOcatlon  of  York. — The  Convocation  of 
among  the  native  races  of  Africa  "as  a  serious  York  met  for  the  dispatch  of  business  April  15. 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  civil-  A  message  on  the  subject  of  lay  representation, 
ization,  and  oppos^  to  the  true  interest  of  com-  submitted  to  the  upper  house  by  the  president, 
merce."  In  another  resolution  a  number  of  was  agreed  to,  to  oe  transmitted  to  the  lower 
modifications  were  specified  as  required  in  the  house.  It  proposed  the  appointment  during  the 
Burial  Acts  and  their  administration.  A  report,  year  of  a  house  of  laymen.  The  president,  in 
denying  the  power  of  Convocation  to  change  its  offering  it,  suggested  that  the  step  should  be 
own  constitution  and  declaring  that  such  power  regarded  as  an  experiment  subject  to  revision  in 
lies  only  in  the  Crown  and  ministers,  and  that  no  the  first  year  of  tne  next  convocation,  and  that 
effectual  reform  can  be  carried  out  without  the  no  part  of  the  scheme  should  be  regarded  as 
intervention  of  Parliament,  was  referred  back  for  final.  He  had  been  advised,  and  was  convinced 
further  consideration.  Resolutions  were  adopt-  that  he  had  no  right  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ed respecting  Sunday  observance,  ment  of  a  lay  house  to  sit  with  the  House  of 
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Laymen  in  the  province  of  Canterbuiy.    The  The  main  question,  oonoerning  the  legality  of 

proposed  house,  therefore,  would  be  in  connee-  Mr.  Cox's  position  on  ritual,  is  not  affected'  bj 

tion  with  the  York  Convocation  only.    Besolu-  this  decision. 

tions  were  passed  favoring  the  formation  of  The  Cliareh  House. — ^The  annual  general 
boards  of  conciliation  and  the  extension  of  co-  meeting  of  the  Church  House  Corporation  was 
operative  associations  for  production;  approving,  held  on  its  newly  purchased  premises  in  Weat- 
in  its  main  features,  the  Tithe  Rent-Charge  Re-  minster,  June  20.  The  Archoishop  of  Canter- 
covery  and  Redemption  bill ;  and  approving  the  bury  presided  and  set  forth  the  present  oondi- 
prop(ised  new  coae  as  conducive  to  thd  best  tion  of  the  Church  House  enterprise.  The  great- 
interests  of  elementary  education*  The  lower  est  difficulties  had  been  overcome ;  the  bo(fy  was 
house  likewise  approved  the  proposed  new  edu-  in  possession  of  its  property,  a  corporate  seal 
cational  code  and  the  Tithe  Rent-Charge  Recov-  had  been  obtained,  and  the  library  had  grown 
ery  and  Redemption  bill ;  disapproved  the  Par-  to  nearly  9,000  volumes.  It  was  agreed  to  begin 
ish  Councils  bill ;  and  declarea  the  proposals  immediately  the  erection  of  a  permanent  build- 
contained  in  Mr.  Osbom  Morgan's  Burial  bill  ing,  the  estimates  for  which  adled  for  the  sum 
in  many  respects  objectionable  and  hostile  to  of  £35.000.  Of  this,  £9,200  were  in  hand, 
the  ancient  rights  and  laws  of  the  Church,  and  Church  Congress. — The  annual  Church  Con- 
not  required  by  liberty  of  conscience  and  free-  ffress  met  at  Hull,  Sept.  80.  The  Archbishop  of 
dom  of  worship.          ,  York,  who  was  to  have  presided,  being  ill,  the 

The  Liberation  Society;. — The  annual  meet-  Bishop  of  Durham  occupied  the  chair  and  deliv- 
ing  of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  ered  an  address  in  which  he  discussed  the  ^  so- 
f rom  the  Patronage  and  Control  of  the  State  was  cial  question  "  as  in  its  amplest  range  a  religious 
held  in  London,  May  7.  Mr.  John  K  Ellis,  question.  The  subject  of  **  Church  and  State " 
M.  P.,  presid^  The  income  of  the  society  had  was  considered  under  the  heads  of  **  Different 
been  £5,536,  and  its  expenditure  £5,334  A  hun-  Forms  of  Relation  in  our  Own  and  Other 
dred  more  meetings  in  advocacy  of  disestablish-  Churches  and  Results  of  Relation  to  Church 
ment  had  been  held  during  the  past  year  than  and  State  respectively  "  and  **  Experiences  of 
in  the  previous  year.  The  division  on  Dr.  Cam-  Disestablished  and  Free  Churches,  by  Mr.  J. 
eron*s  motion  for  disestablishment  in  Scotland  G.  Talbot,  M.  P.,  Bishop  Barry,  the  Rev.  T. 
was  regarded  in  the  annual  report  with  great  Moor,  and  Chancellor  Dibdin.  The  discussion 
satisfaction.  The  committee  believed  the  tithe  of  the  next  subject,  **  The  Church's  Attitude  to- 
bill,  whether  pissed  or  not,  would  advance  the  ward  Strikes  and  Wages'  Disputes  with  Refer- 
cause  of  disestablishment.  A  dozen  measures  ence  to  (a)  Laborers,  Skilled  and  Unskilled,  (b) 
were  before  Parliament  designed  to  promote  re-  Combinations  of  Employers,  and  (e)  the  General 
ligious  equality,  but  the  appropriation  of  so  Public,"  was  participated  in  by  Prebendary 
much  time  by  the  Government  prevented  any  Harry  Jones,  Mr.  David  Dale,  and  several  im- 
progress  being  made  with  them.  Attempts  were  promptu  speakers;  that  of  **  Systematic  Inst  rue- 
made  to  secure  the  power  of  self-government  for  tion  in  Religion  (a)  in  Schools  and  [Jniversities, 
the  Church  without  lessening  its  privileged  po-  (b)  in  Pulpit  Ministrations,  and  (e)  by  Literature 
silion ;  but  such  attempts  must  be  resist^  while  and  Lectures,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  the 
the  Church  remained  established.  Resolutions  Rev.  Principal  Moule,  the  Rev.  Canon  Woelledge, 
were  passed  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  prog-  of  Imro  Cathedral,  and  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Buck- 
ress  of  disestablishment  in  Scotland ;  favoring  land.  Questions  respecting  sanitation  were  pre- 
disestablishment  in  Wales ;  affirming  the  neces-  sented  under  the  three  heads  of  ^  Acquaintance 
sity  of  popular  control  as  an  accompaniment  to  with  and  Obedience  to  Sanitary  Laws  a  Chris- 
free  education ;  calling  for  the  national  appro-  tian  Duty ;  Present  Condition  of  Laborers'  and 
priation  of  tithes ;  and  opposing  the  inquiry  into  Artisans'  Dwelling,  in  View  of  Recent  and 
religious  professions,  which  it  was  proposed  to  Proposed  Legislation ;  Duty  of  the  Church  in 
include  in  the  decennial  census  about  to  be  taken,  the  Promotion  of  Practical  Reforms,"  by  the 
as  being  beyond  the  province  of  the  stat«  and  Bishop  of  Bedford,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Robins,  Dr. 
likely  to  produce  untrustworthy  and  misleading  Alfrea  Carpenter,  and  volunteer  speakers.  The 
results.  At  the  public  meeting  of  the  society  discussions  of  the  second  day's  session  included 
Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  M.  P.,  asserted  that  "  Home  Reunion — Common  Grounds  of  Union ; 
the  cause  of  disestablishment  was  moving  for-  Differences  which  most  hinder  Reunion ;  and 
ward  in  Parliament  "  by  leaps  and  bounds. '  In  Sug^ted  Schemes  of  Reunion  and  Intercom- 
1886,  only  366  persons,  including  pairs,  had  munion."  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
voted  on  Mr.  Cameron's  motion  for  Scotch  dis-  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumb,  Canon 
establishment ;  in  1888  the  number  rose  to  528 ;  Greorge  Venables,  the  Rev.  Principal  Moule,  Mr. 
and  in  the  vote  taken  a  few  days  before  it  was  P.  V.  Smith,  Bishop  Barry,  Major  Seton  Church- 
560.  Forty-three  Scotch  members  were  in  favor  ill,  and  Canon  Fremantle ;  "  Foreign  Mission?, 
of  it,  to  24  against  it.  with  Special  Reference  to  Af near— (a)  ft^sent 

The  "  Bell  Cox  Case."— Final  judgment  was  Condition  and  Prospects,  and  (b)  Equipment 
given  by  the  House  of  Lords  early  in  August  in  and  Training  of  Missionaries,"  by  Sir  John  Ken- 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bell  Cox,  of  Liverpool,  naway,  M.  P.,  Bishop  Smythi'es,  Commander 
who  was  imprisoned  for  illegal  practices  in  Cameron,  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  oth- 
ritual,  but  was  /lischarged  on  haheas  eorpfis,  ere ;  "  Betting  and  Gambling,"  by  the  Rev.  and 
The  promoter  of  the  suit  appealed,  and  the  judg-  Hon.  B.  Carr-Glynn,  Major  Setoii  Churchill,  the 
ment  of  the  court  below  was  reversed.  The  Rev.  W.  Allen  Whitworth,  the  Dean  of  Roches- 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  the  effect  ter,  and  in  general  discussion ;  "  Faith  as  a 
that  no  appeal  court  can  interfere  with  a  subject  Principle  of  Action,  considered  as  a  Duty,  (a)  as 
when  once  set  at  liberty  under  a  hctbeaa  corpus*  a  Natural  Principle,  and  (6)  as  a  Christian  Prin- 
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ciple,"'  by  the  Bbhop  of  Wakefield,  the  Rev.  Dr.  the  General  Svnod — having  the  title  of  primate— 
\l  ace,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  Canon  will  be  elected  from  among  the  provincial  nietro- 
Woelledgre,  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  M.  D.,  and  othera ;  politans.    The  plan  of  representation  contem- 
**  Women's  Work  among  Women,  at  Home  and  plates  that  dioceses  having  fewer  than  twenty- 
Abroad,"    by   Mrs.   Sumner,  of   the   Mothers'  five  licensed  clergymen  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
Union,    Winchester,    Miss    E.    Muivaney,    the  delegate  for  each  order ;  those  having  more  than 
Bishop  of  Southwell,  and  informal  speakers;  twenty-five  and  fewer  than  fifty,  two  for  each 
and  "*  Socialism  (a)  Modem  Theories  and  Aims  order;  dioceses  having  more  than  fifty  and  less 
of  Socialism ;  (b)  Examination  of  them  in  the  than  ^  hundred  licensed  clergymen,  three  for 
Light  of  Christianity,'*  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur-  each  order;  and  larger  dioceses  four  for  each, 
ham,  the  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann,  the  lion.  Judge  The  synod  shall  consist  of  two  houses,  the  bishops 
Hughes,  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.  P.,  Bishop  Barry,  constituting  the  upper  house,  and  the  clergy  and 
and  general  discussion.    The  third  day  s  session  laity  together  the  lower  house.   The  primate  shall 
was  opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  hold  office  for  life,  or  so  long  as  he  is  a  bishop 
*^  Brotherhoods :    Recent    Proposals    for    their  in  any  diocese  in  the  General  Synod.    Such  ob- 
Formation;    Alternative   Schemes,"   by  Arch-  jects  will  come  properly  under  the  jurisdiction 
deacon   Farrar,  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  the  of  the  General  Synod  as  matters  of  doctrine. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hutchings,  and  speakers  in  general  worship,  and  discipline ;  agencies  employed  in 
debate.     Other  subjects  treated  of  during  the  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Church;  mission- 
day  were  *"  The  Due  Limits  of  Ritual :  how  to  ary  and  educational  work ;  the  adjustment  of  re- 
debne  them  and  how  to  secure  them,"  by  the  lations  between  dioceses  in  respect  to  clergy. 
Bishop  of  Gaildford,  Viscount  Halifax,  the  Dean  widows*  and  orphans*,  and  superannuation  funds ; 
of  Windsor,  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Canon  regulations  respecting  the  transfer  of  clergy  from 
Bardsley,  Archdeacon  Straton, and othei*s:  "The  one  diocese  to  anothe^;  education  and  training 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture,"  by  the  Dean  of  candidates  for  holy  orders;  constitution  and 
of  JPeterborougli,  Prof.  Margoliouth^  the  Rev.  powers  of  an  appellate  tribunal ;  and  the  erec- 
Canon  Tristram,  Principal  Waller,  and  the  Dean  tion,  division*  or  rearrangement  of  provinces. 
of  Armagh ;  ^  The  Work  of  the  Church  and  the  The  synod  is  to  meet  for  the  first  time  in  Toronto 
Responsibility  of  Employers  with  Respect  to  the  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  1893. 
Spiritual  Welfare  of  those  whom  they  employ,  ANTI  -  SLAYEKT    CONFERENCE.     The 
(a)  Ship-owners  and  Seamen;   (b)  Contractors  general  act  of  the    Berlin  Conference,  signed 
and    Navvies:   (c)    Manufacturers    and    their  Feb.  22,  1885,  contains  an  article  whereby  the 
W^orkpeopie,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  the  powers  exercising  rights  of  sovereignty  or  any 
BeT.  £.  Grimston,  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Woosnam,  influence  in  the  territories  of  the  conventional 
and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Forwood ;  **  Free  Elementary  basin  of  the  Congo  undertake  to  watch  over  the 
Education;  its  Results  in  Foreign  Countries ;  its  preservation  of  the  native  races  and  the  improve- 
Effect  on  Education  generally ;  and  its  Effect  ment  of  their  moral  and  material  conditions  of 
on  Religious  Teaching  and  Voluntary  Schools,"  existence,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  suppression 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle,  chairman  of  the  London  of  slavery,  and  especially  of  the  negro  traffic ; 
School  Board,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  and  the  also  to  protect,  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
ReT.  C.  Dunkley.    The  subjects  for  the  fourth  nationality,  institutions  created  for  this  object 
day  were  ^  Reverence  (a)  for   the  Name  and  or  tending  to  instruct  and  civilize  the  natives. 
Power  of  God ;  (b)  for  God*s  Holy  Day ;  (c)  for  At  the  suggestion  of  the  British  plenipotentia- 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Young  People  and  Children/*  ries  another  article  was  added  containing  a  dec- 
considered  in  papers  bv  Canon  Newbolt,  the  laration  of  the  same  powers  that  the  territories 
Rev.  J.  K  C.  Welldon,  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  over  which  they  exercise  sovereignty  or  influence 
Archdeacon  Blunt,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart,  and  can  not  serve  as  a  market  or  means  of  transit  for 
Canon  Girdlestone ;  "  The  Ethics  of  Commerce,  slaves,  and  a  promise  on  their  part  to  employ  all 
(a)    Christian    Conception   of    Commerce ;    {b)  means  in  their  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic 
Speculation  and  Christianity ;  (c)  Commerce  and  and  to  punish  those  woo  take  part  in  it.    In 
the  Spread  of  Christianity  m  Other  Lands,"  by  March,  1889,  pending  the  blockade  of  the  coast 
Aitihaeacon  Farrar,  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge,  M.  P.,  of  Zanzii>ar,  the   British  House  of  Commons 
Canon  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Government, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Cambridge.  Sir  in  view  of  the  increasing  and  extending  desola- 
Albert  RoHit,  M.  P.,  the  Rev.  J.  Grant  Mills,  tions  in  Africa  caused  by  the  slave  trade,  to  take 
and  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  ;  and  "  Country  steps  to  ascertain  the  willingness  of  the  powers 
Parishes,  their  Difficulties  and  Needs  and  Modes  to  meet  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
of  meeting  them,**  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Es-  measures  for  its  suppression  that  should  be  at 
pin.  Canon  Temple,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Ains-  the  same  time  effective  and  in  accordance  with 
lie,  and  other  speakers.  justice  and  international  law,  giving  complete 
A  Geneml  Synod  In  Canada. — A  scheme  effect  to  the  declarations  delivered  by  the  Con- 
was  approved  at  a  meeting  held  in  Winnipeg,  gress  of  Vienna  in  1815  and  the  Conference  at 
Manitooa.  in  August,  for  the  formation  of  a  gen-  Verona  in  1822.    The  British  Government  re- 
eral  synod  to  embrace  the  Dominion  of  Canada  signed  the  initiative  to  King  Leopold,  who  con- 
and  ji^ewfoundland,  in  which  the  several  synods  sented  to  summon  a  conference  of  the  powers 
shall  be  represented  by  delegates.    It  provides  for  signatory  of  the  Berlin  general  act  to  meet  at 
the  retention  of  the  existing  systems  of  diocesan  Brussels'  in  the  autumn  to  consider  the  present 
and  provincial  synods,  so  that  the  organization  of  condition  of  the  slave  trade  by  land  and  sea,  and 
the  Canadian  Church  will  be  in  three  grades  of  to  deliberate  on  measures  for  arresting  or  miti- 
jurisdiction,  represented  by  the  diocesan,  the  pro-  gating  its  evils.    The  object,  as  defined  in  his 
vincial,  and  the  General  synods.   The  president  of  circular,  was  to  **  effectively  prevent  the  slave 
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trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  capture  of  under  any  flag,  either  on  the  high  seas  or  in  ter- 

slaves  destined  for  sale,  and  their  transport  by  ritoriai  waters,  and  that  they  should  have  power 

sea,"  which  can  only  be  stopped  by  "  the  organ-  to  detain  vessels  suspected,  directly  or  indirectly, 

ized  display  of  force  greater  than  that  at  the  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  to  bring 

disposal  of  those  taking  part  in  the  traffic."  or  send  them  to  port  for  ludgment  before  an  in- 

The  states  represented  by  plenipotentiaries  or  temational  tribunal.  The  phrase  ^  visit  and 
delegates  at  the  conference,  whicn  met  on  Nov.  search  "  of  the  old  treaties  was  changed  into  the 
18, 1889,  were  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Con^o  words  **  supervision  "  and  ^  detention,"  in  order 
Free  State,  Denmark,  Germanv*  Great  Britam,  to  appease  French  public  opinion  as  far  as  possi- 
Italy,  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  ble.  The  French  Government  took  a  month  to 
Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkev,  United  reflect  on  its  course,  and  then  gave  notice  of  a 
States,  2ianzibar.  The  Prince  de  Chimay  re-  counter-prpject  based  in  part  on  the  British 
quested  that  Baron  Lambermont,  whose  knowl-  proposition  and  in  part  on  a  confidential  instruc- 
edge  and  labors  in  connection  with  African  mat-  tion  drawn  up  by  tne  British  and  French  gov- 
ters  specially  fitted  him  for  the  office,  should  be  emments  in  1867.  The  French  scheme  accepted 
chosen  in  his  stead  to  preside  over  the  meetings,  the  British  limitation  of  the  contiiminated  zone, 
The  circular  of  invitation  left  it  for  the  powers  more  precisely  defined,  and  approved  the  creation 
to  decide  on  the  programme  of  the  conference  of  an  international  tribunal.  The  crucial  point 
and  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  measures  to  of  detention  and  supervision  was  reduced  to  the 
be  considered,  and  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  right  of  stopping  sailing  vessels  and  ascertaining 
as  representing  the  (Government  that  was  jointly  that  their  papers  were  m  order.  Stringent  new 
responsible  with  the  Belgian  Government  for  regulations  were  proposed  for  preventing  im- 
convening  the  conference,  offererl  their  views  of  proper  persons  from  obtaining  leave  to  use  the 
the  subjects  requiring  consideration,  placing  naff  of  any  of  the  signatory  powers  and  for 
first  in  order,  as  being  tne  most  susceptible  of  officially  inspecting  the  crew  ana  passengers  and 
effective  treatment,  the  maritime  slave  trade,  to  checking  the  lists  at  every  port,  which,  in  the 
deal  with  which  they  proposed  an  international  opinion  of  the  French  Government,  would  render 
understanding,  not  conflicting^  with  the  rights  further  supervision  unnecessary.  The  British 
of  powers  not  bound  by  treaties,  affecting  only  Government,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  an  agree- 
the  circumscribed  zone  within  which  the  traffic  ment,  proposed  to  limit  the  class  of  vessels  sub- 
is  confined,  and  especially  the  shores  of  the  Red  ject  to  supervision  to  craft  not  exceeding  500 
Sea ;  next,  joint  action  against  slave  raiders ;  tons,  and  to  restrict  the  application  of  existing 
then,  the  suppression  of  the  markets  of  destina-  right^of-search  treaties  to  the  infected  zone, 
tion ;  and  finally,  restriction  of  the  traffic  in  The  proposal  for  instituting  an  international 
liquor  and  in  arms  and  ammunition,  as  affecting  tribunal  was  dropped,  and  provision  was  made 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  natives,  for  liberating  slaves  and  dealing  with  slavers  on 
and  thus  indirectly  the  slave  trade  also.  Com-  the  spot,  without  conveying  them  to  the  country 
mittees  were  appointed  to  deal  simultaneously  whose  flag  the  captured  vessel  displayed,  as  re- 
with  the  slave  trade  in  its  three  manifestations  quired  in  the  ola  treaties.  The  propositions 
as  deflned  in  the  scheme  presented  by  Baron  from  both  sides  were  framed  into  a  single  project 
Lambermont:  (1)  Its  inception  and  the  inland  bv  Prof.  F.  de  Martens,  one  of  the  Russian 
traffic ;  (2)  the  maritime  traffic ;  (8)  the  destina-  plenipotentiaries,  which  was  made  the  basis  of 
tion  or  ultimate  market  of  the  slave.  the  deliberations  of  the  maritime  committee. 

The  English  Government  took  the  lead  in  pre-  The  prematui^  disclosure  of  the  proposed 
senting  propositions,  and  in  bringing  forward  at  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  firearms  stirred  up 
the  outset  tne  subject  of  the  maritime  traffic  the  the  manufacturers  of  Binningham  and  the  spec- 
British  plenipotentiaries  designed  to  place  France  ulators  who  supply  African  slave  hunters  with 
in  the  position  of  obstructing  the  whole  treaty  discarded  army  rifles,  who  influenced  the  British 
unless  she  conceded  a  limited  right  of  search.  Government  to  recede  from  its  first  intention. 
In  1841  she  loined  the  United  States  in  opposing  The  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
the  proposed  mutual  right-of-search  convention  plenipotentiaries,  as  well  as  the  British,  favored 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  re-  the  mere  regulation  of  the  traffic,  though  the 
fused  to  subscribe  to  the  convention  that  was  French  contended  strongly  for  its  entire  $uppre»- 
contracted  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prus-  sion.  The  English  proposition  in  re^rd  to  the 
sia,and  Russia.  The  United  States  in  1862  entered  liquor  traffic  was  to  impose  the  prohibitive  duty 
into  a  right-of-search  treaty  with  Great  Britain ;  of  200  francs  per  hectolitre  in  the  coast  and  Lower 
yet  France  has  firmly  adhered  to  the  ground  then  Congo  regions  where  the  trade  now  exists,  and 
taken  aguinst  the  searching  of  vessels  bearing  to  forbid  imports  elsewhere.  Though  warmly 
her  flag  in  time  of  peace  by  the  men-of-war  of  seconded  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  this 
any  otner  country.  The  British  naval  officers  and  the  subsequent  proposal  of  a  duty  of  50 
who  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  patroll-  francs  were  rejected  through  the  influence  of  the 
ing  the  Zanzibar  coast  have  sometimes  accused  German  distillers  and  Dutch  traders,  who  ob- 
the  French  of  protecting  the  slave  trade  by  tained  a  tariff  that  they  declared  would  not  dis- 
granting  registration  to  slave  dhows,  and  the  turb  trade  or  reduce  consumption,  as  it  raises  the 
French  have  complained  of  the  violation  of  ves-  price  of  spirits  in  Africa,  which  was  five  cents  a 
sels  carrying  their  flag.  The  article  proposed  quart,  to  eight  cents  onlv.  The  German  Govem- 
for  the  consideration  of  the  conference  by  the  ment  was  non-committal ;  but  the  representatives 
British  plenipotentiaries  provided  that  within  of  the  Netherlands  strenuously  opposed  any 
the  zone  infected  with  the  slave  trade  the  signa-  duty  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the  Congo 
tory  powers  should  jointly  and  severally  have  general  act,  which  guaranteed  freedom  of  trade 
the  right  of  supervision  over  all  sailing  vessels  for  twenty  years.    Mr.  Sanford,  one  of  the  rep- 
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resentatWes  of  the  United  States,  suggested  the  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  indnding 
exclasioa  of  spirits  unfit  for  use  by  condemning  islands  within  one  hundred  marine  miles  of  the 
and  confiscating  those  that  are  found  imperfectly  shores.  A  power  occupying  a  coast  district  giv- 
rectified  or  adiuterated.  ing  the  only  access  to  the  inland  territory  of  an- 
Baron  Lambermont  offered  a  proposition  to  other  power  can  not  forbid  the  transit  of  muni- 
enable  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo  to  levy  duties  tions  destined  and  declared  to  be  for  the  use  of 
on  imports  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  o^  lYi/orem.  the  public  authorities,  except  provisionally  in 
The  representatives  of  the  Congo  State  pointed  the  case  of  disturbances. 

to  the  aevelopment  of  trade  and  civilizing  activ-  The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  caravan 

ities  in  the  Congo  region,  surpassing  the  expec-  routes  and  binds  the  powers  having  possessions 

tations  of  the  framers  of  the  general  act  of  1885,  in  Africa  to  establish  posts  for  intercepting  con- 

and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  larger  revenue  to  voys  and  to  examine  caravans  at  their  places  of 

enable  their  Government  to  protect  that  trade  destination.    Any  person  previously  condemned 

and  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  the  for  taking  part  in  the  slave  trade  will  not  be 

treaty  under  consideration,    ilr.  Terrell,  repre-  permitted  to  engage  in  a  commercial  expedition 

sen  ting  the  United  States,  questioned  the  com-  without  giving  security. 

petence  of  the  conference  to  revise  the  general  The  third  chapter  contains  the  provisions  for 
act  of  the  former  African  Conference,  and  the  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  by  sea.  The 
Government  of  the  Netherlands,  encouraged  by  maritime  zone  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  the 
this  unexpected  support,  stubbornly  adhered  to  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
the  stand  it  had  taken,  refusing  to  give  its  sane-  from  .  Quilimane  to  Beloochistan,  by  a  line  ex- 
tion  to  either  a  duty  on  liquor  or  a  general  tariff  in  tending  obliquely  to  Cape  Ambre,  then  by  a  line 
the  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo.  Turkey  and  passing  round  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  west- 
Persia  reserved  their  rights  of  sovereignty  over  ward  along  the  26th  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
the  porta  where  it  was  proposed  to  watch  against  till  it  meets  the  meridian  of  Cape  Tangalane, 
the  landing  of  slaves,  while  accepting  the  duty  and  then  by  that  meridian  running  northward 
of  co-operating  in  the  suppression  of  the  African  to  Quilimane.  The  limitation  of  the  right  of 
slave  trade  without  disturbance  of  the  existing  search  to  vessels  under  600  tons  shall  be  revised 
status  of  domestic  slaves.  Caratheodori  Effenm  if  larger  vessels  engage  in  the  slave  trade.  An 
did  not  sign  the  general  act,  as  his  Government,  international  ofiQce  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
with  its  habitual  slowness,  wanted  more  time  to  tion  regarding  the  slave  trade  and  persons  en- 
examine  its  provisions.  Turkey  and  Holland  gaged  in  it  will  be  established  at  Zanzibar. 
were  given  six  months  to  sign.  The  plenipoten<-  The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  countries  of  des- 
tiaries  of  all  other  powers  put  their  names  to  the  tination.   The  contracting  powers  having  posses- 

feneral  act  on  July  2.  On  July  18  it  ^ras  signed  sions  in  or  out  of  Africa  in  which  the  institution  of 
y  the  Turkish  minister  at  Brussels.  domestic  slavery  is  recognized  bind  themselves 
The  first  chapter,  dealing  with  the  suppres-  to  prohibit  the  importation,  transit,  and  exit  of 
sion  of  thQ  slave  trade  bv  land,  declares  the  most  African  slaves  ana  all  trade  in  them,  and  to  ex- 
effective  means  to  be  the  organization  of  civil  ercise  stringent  supervision  at  all  points  of  entry 
administration,  justice,  and  religion;  the  intro-  and  exit  Fugitive  slaves  entering  their  domin- 
duction  of  roads,  railroads,  and  steamboats ;  the  ions  shall  be  free.  Penal  laws  will  be  enacted 
establishment  of  military  posts  and  scouting  ex-  against  importers  and  traders  in  African  slaves 
pedJtions ;  and  the  restriction  of  the  importation  and  perpetrators  of  mutilations.  The  Sultan  of 
of  improved  firearms.  The  powers  exercising  a  Turkey  promises  to  watch  the  western  shores  of 
sovereignty  or  protectorate  in  Africa  engage  to  Arabia ;  the  Shah  of  Persia  engages  to  exercise 
make  laws  punishing  as  felonies  slave  hunting,  a  close  supervision  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
mutiUtion  of  male  infants,  transportation  of  Gulf  of  Oman  and  the  inland  routes;  and  the 
slaves,  and  mercantile  dealings  in  them,  and  to  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  binds  himself  to  assist  in  re- 
extradite  pereons  charged  with  any  of  these  of-  pressing  slave-trade  offenses  and  to  establish  a 
fenses.  A  fugitive  slave  shall  receive  asylum  in  liberation  bureau.  The  next  chapter  contains 
the  camps  and  stations  or  on  board  the  cruisers  provisions  relating  to  the  International  Maritime 
of  any  of  the  si^^natory  powers,  but  private  sta-  Bureau  at  Zanzibar,  the  exchange  of  documents 
tions  or  boats  without  tne  authorization  of  the  and  data  between  governments,  and  the  protec- 
state  are  not  permitted  to  extend  the  right  of  tion  of  liberated  slaves. 

asylum.    Slaves  liberated  on  the  stopping  of  a  The  powers  possessing  territories  in  the  zone 

caravan  must  be  sent  to  their  homes,  ii  possible,  between  20*^  of  north  latitude  and  22°  of  south 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  firearms  is  latitude  agree  to  prohibit  the  importation  or 

laid  dowr  as  a  principle,  with  exceptions  for  the  manufacture    of   distilled   liquors    in  districts 

case  in  which  the  sovereign  or  protecting  power  where,  on  account  of  religious  oelief  or  for  other 

thinks  it  desirable  to  permits  it  on  its  territory,  reasons,  their  use  has  not  been  introduced,  and 

In  this  case  the  arms  are  to  be  deposited  in  a  in  other  districts  where  they  are  freely  admitted 

public  warehouse,  and  can  only  be  withdrawn  by  or  are  subjected  to  a  duty  of  less  than  15  francs 

permission  of  the  authorities,  though  flint-locks  per  hectolitre  they  engage  to  levy  a  duty  of  that 

and  common  powder  may  be  stor^  in  private  amount  for  three  years.    The  duty  may  be  in- 

warehouses.     r^o  arms  must  be  sold  in  districts  creased  to  25  francs  for  a  fresh  period  of  three 

infected  with  the  slave  trade,  and  no  breech-load-  vears,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  powers 

era,  repeating  rifles,  or  cartridges  can  be  taken  have  a  right  to  maintain  higher  duties  where 

oat  of  bond  except  by  persons  having  a  license  they  have  them  already  and  to  increase  them, 

to  bear  arms.    The  zone  to  which  the  regula-  At  the  end  of  six  years  the  article  shall  be  sub- 

tions  relating  to  flrearms  apply  extends  from  jected  to  revision  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 

20*  of  north  latitude  to  22**  of  south  latitude  and  minimum  duty  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
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the  zone.  Distilled  drinks  manufactured  in  the 
country  must  be  subjected  to  a  duty  equal  to  the 
duty  on  imports. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  a  federal  lepub- 
lie  in  South  America.  The  Constitution  in  its 
main  features  resembles  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  central  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  President  elected  for  six  years  by  representa- 
tives of  the  fourteen  provinces  equal  to  double 
the  number  of  Senators  and  Deputies  combined. 
The  National  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  num- 
bering two  members  from  each  province,  elected 
by  the  Legislatures,  and  two  from  the  capital, 
elected  by  a  special  bod  v,  and  of  a  House  of  Depu- 
ties containing  86  members,  who  are  voted  for.  di- 
rectly by  the  people.  The  President,  who  was  in- 
stalled on  Oct.  12,  1886,  is  Dr.  Miguel  Juarez 
Celman.  The  Vice-President  is  Dr.  Ou'los  Pelle- 
grini. The  ministry  consists  of  five  Secretaries 
of  State,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
are  responsible  to  nim.  It  was  composed  in  the 
beginning  of  1890  of  the  following  ministers: 
Interior.  Dr.  N.  Q.  Costa;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
Estanislao  S.  Zeballos ;  Finance,  Dr.  W.  Pacheco; 
Justice,  Dr.  F.  Posse ;  War  and  Marine,  Gen.  E. 
Racedo. 

Area  and  Popnlatlon. — The  area  of  the 
country  is  l,125,09o  square  miles.  The  14  prov- 
inces, having  an  area  of  515,700  square  miles,  had 
in  1887,  according  to  an  official  estimate,  3,876, 
654  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  terri- 
tories, covering  609,886  square  miles,  is  estimated 
at  only  170,000  persons.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  cap- 
ital, had  a  population  of  521,322  in  November, 
1889.  Including  the  suburbs,  it  contained  538,- 
385  people,  of  whom  160,000  were  foreigners. 
Cordoba  in  1887  had  66,600  inhabitants ;  Rosa- 
rio,  55,000;  Tucuman,  40,000;  La  Plata,  40,000. 
The  population  of  the  Republic  has  more  than 
doublea  in  twenty  years,  the  increase  being  chief- 
ly due  to  immigration.  Between  1870  and  1886 
the  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  was 
634,266.  In  1887  the  number  of  immigrants 
was  136,842 ;  in  1888, 180,093 :  in  1889,  289,014 
The  emigration  since  1880  has  varied  between 
9,000  and  14,000  annually.  Of  the  total  arrivals 
during  the  period  1880-'87,  about  70  per  cent 
were  Italians,  10|  per  cent.  Spaniards,  7f  per 
cent.  French,  and  12  per  cent,  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Repub- 
lic in  1887  was  600,000,  comprising  280,000  Ital- 
ians, 150,000  French,  100,000  Spaniards,  40,000 
English.  20,000  Germans,  and  10,000  of  other 
nationalities. 

Prodnctioit  and  Commerce.— Not  more  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  14  provinces  and  5 
territories  is  under  cultivation.  The  area  sowed 
to  wheat  in  1889  was  1,035,000  hectares ;  to  Indian 
corn,  850.000  hectares ;  to  flax,  140,000  hectares. 
The  alfalfa  crop  covered  379,816  hectares  in  1888 ; 
oats, 36,659  hectares;  the  vine,  26,931  hectares; 
sugar-cane,  2^053  hectares.  The  total  value  of 
the  harvest  of  1889  was  estimated  at  $100,255,000. 
The  live  stock  in  1888  numbered  22,869,385  cat- 
tle, 4,398,283  horses,  and  70,453,665  sheep,  val- 
ued altogether  at  $369,561,607. 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  imports  in 
currency  was  $164,245,428  in  1889,  against  $128, 
378,512  in  1888;  of  the  exports,  $122,596,563, 
against  $99,974,832.  The  imports  of  coin  and 
buUion  in  1889  were  $11,749,759,  against  $44, 


810.150  in  1888 ;  the  exports  $28,431,251,  against 
$8,734,500.  The  trade  with  the  principal  foreign 
countries  in  1889  was  as  follows : 


ooumtbhs. 


Great  Britain  . 
France 

UraguBf 

Oermany 

BelKtom.-.^. 
United  8Ut«A. 


Imporli. 


18,602,966 
l&,6ia,788 

18,896,0^ 
16,860,069 


$25381,946 
88,465^867 
17,612,9d8 
17,164,493 
16.890,908 
7,788,850 


The  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel  in  1888 
amounted  to  $29,008,445 ;  of  iron  and  manufact- 
ures thereof,  $17,643,134;  of  railroad,  telegraph, 
and  other  material,  $15,472,332;  of  food  sub- 
stances, $14,561,347;  of  drinks,  $12,351,829. 
The  exports  of  animals  and  animed  products 
were  of  the  value  of  $71,075,955 ;  of  agricultural 
produce,  $16,298,360;  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, $8,105,847;  of  mineral  products,  $1,526, 
057.  The  wool  exports  were  valued  at  $44,858, 
606;  hides  and  skins,  $22,392,105 ;  wheat,  $8,248, 
614;  Indian  com,  $5,444,464.  The  export  of 
frozen  mutton  increased  from  434,699  carcasses  in 
1886  to  873,460  in  1888,  or  in  value  from  $360, 
508  to  $1,459,672,  reckoned  in  currency,  and 
that  of  other  frozen  meat  showed  an  increase  in 
value  from  $1,876  to  $3,415,327,  while  preserved 
or  salted  meat,  consistint?  mainly  of  dried  beef, 
fell  away  from  $3,738,820  to  $12,185. 

Reyenne  and  Expenditure. — The  estimates 
of  receipts  for  1889  and  1890  were  as  follow : 


REvsmnL 


I  m  port  dnties $89,750,000 

Railroads 120,000 


1880. 


City  taxes 
Bonks.... 
Stamps  and  Post-Offloe 


8^800,000 
4,OM,000 
fi,.300,00d 


Yarloas  receipts , !      7,700,000 

Total $«0,284,000 


1890. 


$43,000,000 


8,900.000 
7J0O.00O 
6.050,000 
8,670,000 


174,870,000 


The  estimated  expenditures  of  the  various  de- 
partments for  the  same  years  were  as  follow : 


RXPENDrrURK. 


Interior 

Finance  

Instractlon  .... 

War 

Marine 

Foreign  Aflhirs 


Total 


1889. 

$1&611,218 
24,748,772 
^757,829 
8^10,780 
9,908,712 
1,44«,120 


$81,781,429 


1890. 


$10,287,406 

26,930,898 
9,517.<i«6 
9.507,S89 
4,029,440 
2,600,250 


$67,881,834 


The  total  revenue  in  1888  was  $57,651,711,  and 
the  expenditure  $50,801,763.  The  exterior  na- 
tional debt  amounts  to  $127,262,000,  on  which 
the  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  amount  to 
$11,500,000  in  gold.  In  addition  to  this,  $29,140, 
900  of  the  interior  debt  has  been  placed  abroad, 
requiring  $1,748,454  to  pay  the  interest  and 
amortization  charges.  The  national  interior  debt 
held  in  the  country  amounts  to  $162,920,153,  of 
which  $68,778,298  bear  no  interest.  The  float- 
ing debt  is  about  $5,000,000,  the  interest  on 
which  is  $250,000.  The  Government  pays  $2. 
950,000  of  guaranteed  interest  to  railroads,  and 
has  undertaken  to  pay  $2,975,000  more.  These 
payments  are  merely  advances  that  will  be  re- 
turned from  the  future  receipts  of  the  railroads. 

Navigation. — ^The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  Argentine  ports  in  1887-88  was  13,493,  of 
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i8^,777  tons ;  the  number  cleared  10,810,  of  yincial  Bank  of  Buenos  Avres,  were  put  on  the 
i319,439  tons.  Of  the  total  tonnage  30  per  cent,  market,  first  by  the  Deutsch  Bank  of  Berlin,  and 
was  national,  30  per  cent.  British,  16  per  cent,  found  purchasers  ail  over  Europe.  The  Pro- 
French,  and  7  per  cent  Italian.  vincial  and  Hypothecary  banks,  which,  through 

Railroads. — There  were  6,940  miles  of  rail-  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Government  of 

road  completed  im>1889,  and  2,990  miles  under  Buenos  Ay  res,  possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of 

construction.    The    receipts   were    $21,000,000  the  credit  business  of  the  country,  were  owned 

and  the  expenses  $12,250,000  in  1888.  and  controlled  by  Buenos  Ayrean  politicians,  who 

Post-OfBce  and  Telegraphs.— Of  14700  miles  exerted  their  financial  influence  to  secure  the 

of  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in  1888i  the  state  succession  to  the  presidency  for  the  governor  of 

own^  7,300  miles,    Tne  total  length)  of  wires  the  province.    To  counterbalance  their  power, 

was  25,550  miles.    The  number  of  dispatches  in  President  Roca,  who  had  selected  his  brotner-in- 

18^  was  3,511,420.    In  November,  1889,  a  con-  law,  Juarez  Celman,  to  succeed  him,  founded,  in 

cession  was  granted  for  a  direct  cable,  between  1884,  the  National  Bank,  which  was  made  the 

Buenoe  Ayres  and  Europe,  to  be  ready  for  oper-  fiscal  agent  of  the  National  Government  and  of 

at  ion  within  two  years  and  a  half.    The  postal  all  the  provinces  except  Buenos  Avres,  and  to 

traffic  in  1889  was  42,965,555  letters,  965,269  pos-  this  the  Congress  annexed  in  the  following  ses- 

tal  cards,  and  32,793,607  newspapers,  etc.  sion  a  National  Hypothecary  Bank,  with  power 

The  Army  and  Nary. — The  regular  army  to  issue  eedulas  on  ^teal  estate  in  the  capital  and 

consists  of  1,000  artillery,  2,500  cavalry,  and  3,-  national  territories.    These  transferrabie  mort- 

500  infantry,  exclusive  of  officers,  who  number  gage  deeds,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  served 

1,129  of  all  grades.    The  militia  comprises  236,-  as  a  kind  of  monev,  and  thus  infiAted  the  circu- 

000  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-  latlng  medium.    By  means  of  these  financial  in- 

five  years.  stitutions  and  by  military  and  official  violence 

The  navy  in  1889  comprised  1  sea-going  armor-  and  intimidation,  Celman  was  elected  and  the 

clad,  the  "  Almirante  Brown,"  of  4^200  tons  dis-  ascendency  secured  for  the  "  Cordoba  gang,*' 

placement,  with  9-inch  steel-faced  armor ;  2  iron-  who  have  the  reputation  among  the  Argentines 

clad  monitors ;  1  deck-protected  cruiser ;  6  gun-  not  of  their  province  of  being  the  most  corrupt 

boats ;    and  9  torpedo  boats,  besides  dispateh  band  of  public  plunderers  that  ever  infested  and 

boats,  transports,  and  sailing  vessels.    Two  tor-  ruined  a  prosperous  country.     These  charges 

pedo  gunboats,  each  armed  with  6  Nordenfeldt  they  met  at  the  beginning  of  Celman's  adminis- 

quick-firing  guns,  2  gatling  guns,  and  5  torpedo  tration  by  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 

tubes,  were  launched  in  Ene;Tand  in  1890.  Provincial  Bank,  which  proved  fraud  and  pecula- 

FinaBcial  History. — The  material  develop-  tion  to  be  rife  also  among  their  rivals,  the  poli- 

ment  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  begun  b^  ticians  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

the  reforms  of  Gen.  Roca,  who  became  Presi-  Paper  money  stood  at  par  with  gold  from 

dent  in  1880.    In  the  former  era,  when  cattle-  1888  till  1885,  the  amount  in  circulation  when  it 

breeding  was  the  only  large  industry  of  the  coun-  began  to  depreciate  being  $58,000,000.    In  those 

try  and  hides  were  almost  the  only  article  of  two  years  foreign  commerce  increased  by  $33,810,- 

export,  the  city  and  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  699.    The  revenue  of  the  Government  increased 

dominated  the  confederation,  and  political  power  rapidly,  and  expenditures  at  a  still  greater  rate, 

was  attained  by  adventurers  who  lavished  their  With  the  influx  of  Italian  and  Spanish  immi- 

money  in  attaching  to  their  fortunes  a  sufficient  grants  began  an  era  of  wild  speculation  and  the 

following  of  guacho  desperadoes,  the  semi-civil-  creation  of  fictitious  values.    In  response  to  a 

ized  hal^brera  cattle-men  of  the  plains,  who  con-  call  for  an  increased  circulating  medium,  the 

stitutedthe  only  fighting  class  in  the  community.  Confess  authorized  the  National  Bank  to  issue 

Roca  neutralized  this  turbulent  element  by  ere-  $41,000,000  additional  of  paper  currency.  Under 

ating  a  disciplined  army  armed  with  repeating  the  pretense  of  reforming  the  financial  system 

rifles.    The  federal  republic  became  more  of  a  and  creating  a  secured  currency,  but  in  reality 

reality  when  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  sef>a-  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  infiation,  a  law  was 

rated  from  the  province  and  made  the  national  passed  on  Nov.  3, 1887,  establishing  a  system  of 

capital,  and  the  provincial  debt  was  assumed  by  national  banks  on  the  model. of  those  of  the 

the  Federal  Government,  and  when  public  im-  United  States.    Under  this  law  there  snrang 

provements  were  introduced  with  the  aid  of  the  into  existence  forty  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $350,- 

CentraiGk)vemment  in  the  other  provinces.  With  000,000,  and  by  October,  1889,  they  had  issued 

the  promise  of  orderly  political  conditions  and  $15iS,0()0,000  of  currency,  secured  by  national 

the  encouragement  given  by  the  Government  to  bonds  deposited  with  the  Government.     This 

agriculture  and  sheep  growing,  capital  and  labor  emission  and  the  continued  influx  of  British, 

poured  into  the  country  from  Europe.     The  French,  Belgian,  and  German  capital,  led  to  a 

building  of  railroads,  mainly  with  money  bor-  still  greater  inflation  of  values.    From  $750,- 

rowed  in  England,  was  attended  with  jobbery  000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  of  English  capital  is 

and  political  corruption  of  the  most  flagrant  said  to  be  invested  in  the  Argentine  Republic 

character.    A  period  of   excessive  speculation  and  its  securities.    The  ^Id  agio,  instead  of  be- 

followed,  and  this  was  stimulated  by  European  ing  lowered  by  the  national  Banking  law,  was 

bankers,  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  remarkable  aggravated.    Then  came  the  free  banking  law, 

growth  of  production  and  commerce,  could  find  and  in  a  little  while  the  issue  of  paper  currency 

a  ready  market  for  any  kind  of  Argentine  secu-  amounted  to  $190,000,000,  which  was  increased 

ritiesi.     Even  eeduiaSf  a   species  of   mortgage  subsequently  to  $225,000,000  by  clandestine  is- 

bonds  secured  on  private  lands  payable  to  l^r-  sues  that  were  legalized  by  the  Govern nrient. 

er,  that  were  issued  on  the  guarantee  of  the  Pro-  The  cedulas,  which  were  practically  an  addition 

vincial  Hypothecary  Bank,  a  branch  of  the  Pro-  to  the  paper  currency,  continued  to  be  issued 
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without  restriction,  the  total  amount  outstand-  fused  to  sign  the  order  Sefior  Uribuni  resigned, 

ing  on  July  1,  1890,  being  $411,440,000.    The  and  on  June  9  was  succeeded  by  Juan  Augustin 

Governmen't  attempted  to  check  the  depreciation  Garcia.    The  Minister  of  Justice  likewise  retired, 

of  the  currency  by  the  childish  and  futile  expe-  Jos^  Antiqueta  taking  this  portfolio.  Sefior  Gar- 

dient  of  prohibiting  speculation  in  gold,  and  at  cia  promised  to  carry  out  the  economical  and  ad- 

the  same  time  authorized  a  new  emission  of  ministrative  reforms  announced  by  the  retiring 

$40,000,000  of  bank  notes.    The  movement  was  minister,  and  to  place  the  currency  on  a  sound 

momentarily  arrested  by  the  law  passed  on  Oct.  18,  basis  by  realizing  on  the  securities  in  the  treas- 

1889,  ordering  the  currency  issues  to  be  gradually  ury  of  the  value  of  $65,000,000,  and  concluding 

reduced  to  $100,000,000,  and  declaring  that  no  the  English  loan  on  the  conditions  proposed, 

new  notes  should  be  issued  before  May  1, 1891.  which  were  that  no  new  paper  curpncy  or  endu^ 

Taking  advantage  of  a  reaction  in  speculative  val-  laa  should  be  issued  for  tnree  years.    In  order  to 

ues  and  the  generid  distrust  of  the  capabilities  rescue  his  friends  from  the  consequences  of  the 

of  the  ministers  to  deal  with  the  crisis,  manipu-  illegal  issues  of  notes  that  had  already  been  made, 

lators  of  the  gold  market  afterward  sent  up  the  the  President  decided  to  reverse  this  policy.    On 

premium  to  215.    The  mercantile  community  July  7  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Chambers  au- 

saw  ruin  before  them,  and  the  laboring  classes,  thorizing  the  issue  of  $100,000,000  of  cedtda  or 

who  form  three  fourths  in  number  of  the  de-  hypothecary  notes.    The  financial  situation  was 

positors  in  the  banks,  witnessed  their  savings  already  disturbed  by  the  passing  of  dividends  by 

reduced  by  two  thirds,  with  the  prospect  of  the  the  National  Bank.    The  price  of  gold  rose  to 

dollar  becoming  worth  only  five  cents  in  gpld,  as  215.     Distrust  of  the  Government  and  of  the 

formerly.    A  mass  meeting  was  called  in  Buenos  National  Bank,  increasing  with  each  new  au- 

.  Ayres,  which  was  attended  by  15,000  armed  men,  thorized  or  unauthorized  emission  of  bank  notes, 

and  a  revolution  was  imminent,  when  the  press-  caused  an  actual  dearth  of  money  because  the 

ure  of  public  opinion  made  the  ministers,  who  banks  added  to  their  reserves  as  the  situation 

with  the  President  were  held  to  be  chiefly  re-  became  more  critical,  and  thus  withdrew  more 

sponsible  for  the  financial  crisis,  resign.    When  and  more  currency  from  the  general  circulation. 

Francisco  Uriburu  assumed  the  department  of  Individuals  also  began  to  hoard,  losing  faith  in 

Finance,  in  April,  1890,  his  advent  was  wel-  all  banks.    Some  clamored  for  the  issue  of  notes 

comed  by  an  immediate  fall  in  gold  of  75  points,  to  take  up  all  the  eedula^  others  for  unlimited 

The  corruption  of  the  previous  ministers  was  emissions  of  paper,  with  the  cancellation  of  all 

made  apparent  by  the  discovery  of  custom-house  gold  contracts. 

frauds  amounting  to  ten  or  fifteen  million  dol-  Revolntionarj  Outbreak. — The  Union  Oiv- 
lars  a  ^ear.  An  English  syndicate  that  was  ica  was  a  party  organized  to  oppose  the  criminal 
heavily  mterested  in  Argentine  securities  bought  improvidence  and  misgovemment  of  the  Presi- 
the  Western  Railroad  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  dent  and  his  party.  Celman  was  reputed  to  have 
state  for  $41,000,000  in  gold,  in  order  to  provide  amassed  a  fortune  of  $50,000,000  in  gold  during 
means  to  arrest  the  crisis.  But  this^object  was  his  tenure  of  ofilce,  while  his  subordinates  were 
frustrated  by  the  surreptitious  issue  of  addi-  said  to  be  more  dangerous  and  unprincipled  than 
tional  paj>er  currency,  on  the  discovery  of  which  himself.  For  months  the  assassination  of  the 
Sefior  Uriburu  called  for  the  removal  of  Sefior  President  was  debated  as  the  best  means  of  rid- 
Pacheco  and  the  other  directors  of  the  Na-  ding  the  Republic  of  the  incubus  under  which 
tional  Bank.  it  was  sinking.  When  a  state  of  panic  resulted 
The  New  Financial  Programme. — Presi-  from  the  violation  of  his  pledges  of  reform,  with 
dent  Celman  saved  himself  by  changing  minis-  gold  fluctuating  between  200  and  800,  and  the 
ters,  and  his  fate  depended  on  the  performance  credit  system  in  danger  of  breaking  down  alto- 
of  the  new  Cabinet.  At  the  opening  of  the  Con-  gether,  the  revolutionary  spirit  rose  to  the  criti- 
p-ess  on  May  10,  he  declared  that  it  was  not  the  cal  point.  Without  the  army  a  revolutionary 
mtention  of  the  Government  to  inflate  the  cur-  uprising  must  necessarily  fail ;  but  in  the  army 
renc^,  but  to  reduce  expenditure,  arid  proposed  the  Opposition  had  strong  and  devoted  adher- 
that  import  duties  should  be  made  payable  half  ents.  it  was  among  the  officers  that  the  violent 
in  gold,  a  measure  that  was  carried  out.  He  overthrow  of  the  Government  was  favored,  rath- 
declared  that,  instead  of  discouraging,  he  would  er  than  among  the  civilians,  who  feared  that  the 
welcome  the  formation  of  opposition  parties,  effects  would  be  more  disastrous  to  the  country 
The  bane  of  Argentine  politics  has  been  the  die-  than  the  evils  of  bad  government.  Two  officers, 
tatorial  and  partisan  exercise  by  the  President  of  named  Palmaand  Morisine,  informed  the  civil  au- 
powers  far  in  excess  of  any  contemplated  in  the  thorities  that  there  existed  among  their  brother- 
Constitution  and  the  subordination  of  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Buenos  Ayres  a  conspir- 
interests  of  the  country  to  the  advantage  of  the  acy  to  upset  the  Celman  Government  and  banish- 
party  in  control  of  the  Government.  No  Presi-  the  President  from  the  countiy.  In  consequence 
(lent  had  made  himself  more  hated  than  Juarez  of  their  revelations  Gen.  Campos,  Col.  FigTieroa, 
Celman.  But  even  his  enemies  regarded  his  ac-  Mai.  Casariego,  and  other  officers  were  arrested 
ceptance  of  independent  ministers  and  his  patri-  and  armed  police  and  cavalry  were  set  to  watch 
otic  professions  as  indicative  of  a  radical  change  suspected  bodies  of  infantry  and  artillery.  These 
of  methods  and  policy.  Sefior  Uriburu  arranged  measures  did  not  tend  to  allay  disaffection,  and 
the  preliminaries  of  an  English  loan  of  £10,000,-  the  situation  was  felt  to  be  so  grave  that  Gen. 
000  sterling,  and  on  June  7  the  Cabinet  approved  Roca,  Vice-President  Pellegrini,  and  other  lead- 
his  financial  scheme,  including  the  dismissal  of  ers  of  his  own  party  warned  Celman  that  he  must 
the  Government  directors  of  the  National  Bank,  promptly  adopt  a  reform  policy  to  avert  disaster. 
Dr.  Celman  was  not  sufficiently  free  from  party  On  July  23  he  promised  to  submit  the  nomina- 
dictation  to  sanction  this  step,  and  when  he  re-  tion  of  his  successor  to  a  convention  of  all  former 
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office-holders,  and  to  abstain  from  official  inter-  sign.    When  the  authority  of  the  Government 

ference  in  the  elections.  was  re-established  in  the  capital  and  the  military 

An  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  morning  of  helplessness  of  the  Opposition  was  made  apparent 

July  26.     It  was  begun  by  the  troops  command-  he  again  changed  his  mind  and  determined  to 

ed  by  the  imprison^  officers,  the  artillery  mak-  hold  on  to  power,  although  he  dared  not  show 

ing  the  first  manifestation.    The  leaders  of  the  himself  in  public  without  a  military  guard.    At 

Union  Civica  joined  the  insurgent  troops  with  a  Cabinet  meeting  it  was  decided  to  postpone  all 

many  civilians,  who  were  armed  with  Remington  payments  from  tne  treasury  for  thirty  days,  and 

rifl^^  that  were  provided  for  them.     Only  two  the  question  of  a  forced  paper  currency  was  dis- 

battalions  of  infantry  and  the  police  remained  cussed.    Dr.    Pellegrini    and    Gen.   Roca,  who 

faithful  to  the  Government.    The  police  began  were  present,  insisted  on  the  rcsignation  of  the 

the  firing.     The  barracks  and  the  arsenal  were  President,  but  he  proposed  to  escape  from  his 

in  the  hands  of  the  Opposition.    Gen.  Manuel  J.  difficulties  by  taking  Roca  and  Eduardo  Costa 

Campos^  who,  with  the  other  imprisoned  officers  into  the  Cabinet  as  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and 

was  set  at  liberty,  took  command.    The  people  of  Public  Instruction.    They  refused,  and  Dr. 

of  the  city  were  in  sympathy  with  the  move-  Pellegrini  declared  that  he  would  resign  his  office 

ment,  and  many  of  them  took  part  in  the  fight-  of  Vice-President  unless  the  President  retired. 

ing,  firing  on  the  police  from  their  houses.    A  Abandoned  by  the  respectable  portion  of  his  own 

regiment  of  artillery,  three  of  infantry,  the  en-  party,  Celman  offered  the  Cabinet  posts  to  the 

gineers,  and  the  school  of  cadets  were  engaged  chiefs  of  the  Opposition,  and  thes^  also  insisted 

in  the  insurrection.    A  revolutionary  committee,  on  his  laying  down  his  office  as  the  prime  condi- 

composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  Union  Civica,  took  tion.    Failing  in  this  quarter,  the  President  en- 

eoDtrol  and  issued  edicts  as  a  provisional  gov-  deavored  to  placate  the  menacing  citizens  by  pro- 

^mment.     They  were  Dr.  Leandro  N.  Alem,  the  posing  to  secure  for  the  capital   autonomous 

President  of  the  Union  Civica,  Lucio  Vicente  Lo-  government  and  other  tempting  rights  and  im- 

peaL  Prof^sor  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the  uni-  munities,  but  with  sullen  persistence  they  called 

▼ersity,  Aristobulo  del  Valle,  ex-President  of  the  on  him  to  resign.    The  resignation  of  the  Min- 

Senate,  Juan  Jose  Romero,  ex-Minister  of  Fi-  isters  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Finance,  Saenz 

nance,  Michael   Goyena,  ex-Minister  of  Justice  PeSla  and  Garcia,  from  the  Cabinet  left  him  more 

Mad  ex-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  impotent  and  isolated,  and  when  Gen.  Levalle, 

Aod  Mariano  de  Maria,  a  distinguished  lawyer  the  Minister  of  War,  informed  him  that  the 

And  former  Deputy.    The  result  of  the  first  day's  army  could  not  be  relied  on  to  defend  him  in  the 

fighting,  which  was  very  severe,  was  adverse  to  Presidency  he  finally  offered  his  resignation  on 

\he  Government.     On  the  27th,  a  battalion  of  Aug.  5,  after  SeRor  Dardo  Rocha  had  made  a 

tltt  Government  troops  went  over  to  the  insur-  vain  attempt  to  form  a  ministry.    The  faction 

lients.    The  President  went  to  San  Martin  on  of  Celman  and  Carcano  demanded  as  a  condition 

the  first  day  to  bring  provincial  troops  to  his  of  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  that  Dr. 

«kL    He  proclaimed  the  country  in  a  state  of  Pellegrini,    Cel man's    constitutional    successor, 

ae«re,  and  called  out  the  National  Guard  at  Hue-  should  retire  at  the  same  time  in  order  that  one 

Tim  Avrcs,  Cordoba,  and  Santa  Fe.    Dr.  Pelle-  of  their  friends  might  succeed  to  the  control  of 

Ijini  directed  operations  on  the  side  of  the  Gov-  affairs ;  but  the  committee  of  the  Chambers  that 

emment.     On  the  second  day  the  artillery  and  had  had  charge  of  the  matter  threatened  Cel- 

thc  ships  in  the  harbor,  the  navy  having  chosen  man  with  removal  and  impeachment  if  he  with- 

the  popular  side,  fired  on  the  Government  House,  drew  his  resignation.    Under  the  fear  of  expos- 

An  armistice  was  arranged  in  the  afternoon.   The  ure  and  punishment,  he  therefore,  on  Aug.  6,  pre- 

Minister  of  War  was  wounded,  and  the  Minister  sented  his  resignation  in  a  formal  message  to 

of  Finance  made  prisoner  by  the  Civicas.    On  the  Congress,  which  accepted  it  by  a  vote  of  61 

the  morning  of  the  28th,  before  the  armistice  to  22  in  ioint  session. 

VM  over.  Dr.  Celman  returned  with  fresh  troops.  The    Kew  Government. — President    Pelle- 
conasting  of  a  large  force'of  gitacho  militia  and  grini  succeeded  on  Aug.  7  in  obtaining  a  minis- 
forty  pieces  of  artillery.    The  Union  Civica  had  try,  composed  as  follows :  Minister  of  Finance, 
not  pressed  the  advantage  gained  on  the  first  Fidel  Vicente  Lopez,  the  President  of  the  Pro- 
day,  but  had  agreed  to  an  armistice  and  entered  vincial  Bank ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ed- 
into  negotiations  for  surrender  for  the  reason  uardo  Costa;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Education, 
that  all  the  cartridges  were  exhausted.   When  the  Jose  M.  Gutierrez  Lastra;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
aoldiers  went  to  the  arsenal  for  a  fresh  supply,  rior,  Gen  Roca;  Minister  of  War,  Gen  Levalle. 
tliey  found  nothing  but  empty  boxes.    Though  The  first  acts  of  the  new  Government  were  to 
the  Government  now  had  them  at  its  mercy,  it  raise  the  state  of  siege  proclaimed  by  President 
<iid  not  proceed  to  extreme  measures,  but  came  Celman  and  restore  the  liberties  oi  the  press, 
to  1  compromise.    The  soldiers  and  civilians  who  that  had  been    suspended.    The    emission    of 
t^vA  part  in  the  revolt  were  promised  immunity,  $100,000,000  of  hypothecatory  notes  that  was 
hfrt  officers  of  the  grade  of  captain  and  above  sanctioned  by  the   Chambers  was  canceled  by 
were  to  lo<se  their  commissions.    The  President,  the  Government,  which  obtained  authority  to  is- 
m  his  part,  promised  that  the  ministry  should  sue  $60,000,000  of  treasury  notes  and  to  borrow 
he  reconstitutes!  and  reforms  prosecuted.    Dur-  $35,000,000  on  4^-per-cent.  bonds  for  the  mirpose 
ing  the  fig^hting  at  least  1,000  people  were  killed  of  withdrawing  the  unauthorized  issue  of  T>f  ation- 
and  5,000  wounded.  al  Bank  notes ;  also  to  raise  a  foreign  loan  of  $20,- 
Eetirement  of  Celman. — Gen.  Roca    and  000,000  at  5  pr  cent,  in  order  to  nay  off  obliga- 
Vke-President  Pellegrini,  who  brought  about  a  tions  matunng  in  1891.     Notwithstanding  the 
<!«sesation   of  the  civil  disturbances,  obtained  a  fresh  expansion  of  the  currency,  confidence  in  the 
pkdge  from  President  Celman  that  he  would  re-  new  administration  of  the  Government  and  of 
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the  banks  brought  down  the  premium  on  gold  day  limit  and  confirm ing  Gov.  Wolfley's  appoint- 

from  815  to  less  than  200.    All  the  officers  impli-  ments  was  null  and  void.    The  Republican  cUim 

cated  in  the  revolution  were  restored  to  their  was  that  **  sixty  days "  meant  the  sixty  days  on 

former  ranl^  against   the  jud^^ment  of  Gen.  which  the  Legislature  was  actually  in  session,  or 

Levalle,  who  retired  from  the  mmistry  on  Aug.  legislative  davs ;  and  that  when  the  appointees 

21,  together  with  the  Minister'of  Finance,  whose  of  Gov.  Wolney  were  confirmed  the  sixty  legis- 

treatment  of  the  men  that  were  responsible  for  lative  days  had   not   expired.    Early  in   1889 

irregularities  in  the  banks  was  considered  too  the  opinion  of  United  States  Attorney-General 

stringent.  Miller  was  sought  upon  the  question,  and  by  a 

AkIZONA,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  decision  rendered  on  March  16iand  renewed  on 

organized  Feb.  24,  1863 ;  area,  113,020  square  July  16  of  that  year  he  declared  that  the  law 

mues.     The  population,  according  to  each  de-  meant  sixty  consecutive  days,  and  that  all  l^jgif- 

oennial  census,  was  9,658  in  1870 ;  &,440  in  1880 ;  lative  action  thereafter  taken  was  void,    This 

and  59,^1  in  1890.    Capital,  Phenix.  opinion,  sustaining  the  course  of  the  Democratic 

GoTernmeitt. — The  following  were  the  Terri-  officials,  greatly  hampered  the  Governor,  for  un- 
torial  officers  during  the  year :  (Governor,  Liewis  der  the  new  Territorial  code,  adopted  at  the  ses^ 
Wolfley,  Republican,  who  resigned  early  in  sion  of  1887,  he  had  not  even  the  power  of  re- 
September,  and  was  succeeded  by  Secretary  moval  for  cause.  Thequestion  could  not  be  defi- 
Murphy  as  acting  Gt)vemor  until  the  confirma-  nitely  decided  until  the  courts  had  been  appealed 
tion  of  John  .M.  Irwin,  of  Iowa,  Republican,  in  to,  and  the  Governor  was  not  disposed  to  reoog- 
October ;  Secretary,  Nathan  0.  Murphy ;  Treas-  nize  the  "  hold-overs  "  before  that  time.  Early 
urer,  John  Y.  T.  Smith ;  Auditor,  Thomas  in  January  George  W.  Cheyney,  the  Republican 
Hughes;  Attorney-General,  Clark  Ghurohlll ;  Su-  appointee  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  George  W.  tion,  becpan  a  suit  against  Treasurer  Smith  which 
Chevney;  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  John  indirectnr  involved  the  determination  of  the  dis- 
A.  Black ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pute.  He  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
James  H.  Wright,  succeeded  bv  Henir  C.  Good-  mandamus  directing  the  Treasurer  to  pay  him 
ing ;  Associate  Justices,  Joseoh  H.  ICibbey  and  the  amount  of  his  salary  as  Superintenaent,  the 
Richard  E.  Sloan  (who,  in  October,  1889,  sue-  appropriation  bill  therefor  having  been  passed 
ceeded  Justice  William  H.  Barnes).  A  bill  pro-  by  the  last  Legislature  after  the  sixty  consecutive 
Tiding  for  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  justice  days  had  elapsed.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was 
was  signed  by  President  Harrison  on  Oct.  1.  delivered  in  March,  two  of  the  three  judges  de- 

When  the  year  began,  the  contest  over  the  ciding  that  **  sixty  days  "  meant  sixtv  legislative 
leading  Territorial  offices  between  the  Demo-  days,  and  that  the  appropriation  bill  was  there- 
cratic  appointees  of  the  late  Gov.  Ziilick  and  the  fore  passed  legally.  This  decision,  which  was 
Republican  appointees  of  Gk)v.  Wolfley  was  still  directly  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Attomey-Gen- 
unaecided.  Treasurer  Foster  had  vielded  his  eral  Miller,  disposed  of  the  claim  of  the  "  hold- 
office  to  the  Republican  claimant,  iohn  Y.  T.  overs."  The  same  court  had  already  decided  to 
Smith,  pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the  court;  but  recognize  Hon.  Clark  Churchill  as  the  de  facto 
the  Democratic  Auditor,  Attorney-General,  Su-  Attorney-General,  and  the  Democratic  Auditor 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Commis-  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  also 
sionerof  Immigration,  Insane  Asylum  commis-  soon  rehnquished  their  claims.  But  Immigration 
sioners,  prison  commissioners,  and  directors  of  Commissioner  Parish  and  the  Democratic  eom- 
the  normal  school  were  still  in  possession  of  missioners  of  the  Territorial  institutions  still  re- 
their  offices,  having  refused  the  formal  demands  fused  to  yield,  and  late  in  April  Attomey-Gen- 
of  the  Republican  claimants.  The  case  of  these  eral  Churchill  began  suits  against  them  for  ille- 
officials  dififered  from  that  of  the  Treasurer,  in-  gaily  usurping  their  offices.  All  these  suits 
asmuch  as  the  Territorial  law  provided  that  the  were  decided  against  the  defendants,  and  before 
Treasurer  should  be  commissioned  by  the  Gov-  the  end  of  July  Gov.  Wolfley's  appointees  were 
ernor  alone  and  fixed  no  term  for  his  office  (the  everywhere  establish^  in  control, 
court  decided  that  by  implication  his  term  was  Finances. — The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  Ter- 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor) ;  while  in  ritory  is  $633,000,  on  which  the  annual  interest 
case  of  the  other  officials  the  law  required  the  con-  is  $45,780,  an  average  rate  of  about  7*25  per  cent, 
sent  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  their  appoint-  There  is  also  a  floatmg  debt  bearing  10  per  cent, 
ment  and  limited  their  terms  to  two  years,  the  interest,  represented  by  unpaid  warrants,  which 
Governor  having  power  to  fill  vacancies.  It  was  on  Sept.  1  amounted  to  $1^,158.05,  making  the 
claimed  by  the  Democratic  incumbents  that  the  total  Territorial  debt  $757,158.05.  The  aggre- 
law  of  Congress  limiting  the  legislative  sessions  gat«  of  the  county  debt  is  $2,221,010.  The  fol- 
to  sixty  days  should  be  construed  to  mean  sixty  lowing  table  shows  the  indebtedness  of  the 
consecutive  days  from  the  opening  of  the  ses-  cities : 
sion ;  that  the  session  of  1889  nad  expired  by  this 


limittition  before  Gov.  Wolfley  was  appointed;  ctt- 

that  the  latter  when  he  assume<l  office  had  no  p^^^ 

authority  to  make  appointments,  as  the  vacancies  Preacott .'.'.....'. . . '. 

in  the  Territorial  offices  harl  already  been  filled  Tuown 

by  Gov.  Zulick  after  the  sixty-day  limit  had  ex-  Tombstone ^ 

pired;  that  the  appointees  of  the  latter,  there-  Totid .....'  ^5^61680 

fore,  had  a  right  to  their  offices  till  the  next  Legis-  ' 


$40,000 

71,000 

28,000 

4,675 


Floating. 


112.000  no 

15.000  (¥) 

1941  SO 

27,000  W 


lature  should  assemble ;  and  that  the  action  of  To  these  figures  the  interest  on  county  in- 

the  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  of    debtedness  for  the  present  year  should  be  added, 
1889  in  prolonging  the  session  beyond  the  sixty-    also  a  school  debt,  which  for  the  whole  Territory 
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is  estimated  at  less  than  $40,000,  making  the 
total  public  indebtedness,  Territorial  and  local, 
nearly  $8,500,000. 

An  act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved 
June  25  of  this  year  which  provides  for  funding 
all  the  floating  indebtedness— Territoral,  county, 
municipal,  and  school,  and  such  of  the  bond^ 
indebtedness  as  can  be  lawfully  redeemed — at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, the  bonds  to  run  fifty  years,  but  redeem- 
able after  twenty  years.  The  Territory,  under  the 
act,  assumes  the  obligations  of  counties  and 
municipalities,  and  all  securities  that  can  be  fund- 
ed are  made  Territorial,  the  Territory  being  pro- 
tected by  equalized  taxation.  The  law  provides, 
not  only  for  the  funding  of  outstanding  indebted- 
ness, but  also  authorizes  the  placing  of  sufficient 
bonds  to  provide  for  all  the  legitimate  expenses  of 

Sovernment  now  due  or  to  become  due  up  to 
an.  1,  1891.  After  that  date  all  expenses  must 
be  met  by  a  tax  levy  sufficient  to  prevent  indebt- 
edness. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory 
for  1890  was  $28,050,334.78.  Included  in  the 
assessment  were  8,498,062  acres  of  land  valued  at 
$8,988,564 ;  improvements   thereon   valued    at 


ritory.  The  Territorial  University,  at  Tucson, 
Pima  County,  has  not  been  opened.  The  build- 
ing is  unfinished. 

Popalation. — The  returns  of  the  national  cen- 
sus of  1890,  compared  with  those  for  1880,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  (Cochise,  Graham, 
and  Gila  Counties  have  been  formed  since  1880) : 


COUNTIES. 


Apocbe... 
GochlM. . . 
Orahmm.. 

Oila 

Maricopa. 
MohaTe . . 

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavapai . . 
Tama 


Total. 


1880. 

1«90. 

5,288 

•    W     •    f    •    • 

6,689 
1,190 
17,006 
8,044 
6,018 
8,215 

4,206 
6.850 
5,606 
8,000 

10,707 
1,885 

12,548 
4,186 
8,508 
2,616 

40,440 

60,691 

InCTMM. 

•1,077 
6,850 
5,605 
8,000 
5,018 
195 

•4,468 
1,143 
8.580 
•609 

19,251 


•  Decrease. 


Penitentiary. — The  Territorial  Penitentiary 
at  Yuma  contained  122  convicts  on  July  1, 1889. 

Mining. — The  foUowing  table,  compiled  by  the 
Territorial  geologist,  shows  the  mineral  product 
of  the  Territory  by  counties  during  1889 : 


COUNTIES. 


If  obSTC 

Tarap&i 

Tama 

Xaiioopa 

Pima 

Pinal 

<;oehise 

Graham 

GUm 

Other  mines 

Total 

By  Tetania  flrom  ■melting'  companies  and  express  companies 

not  Incioded  above 

Copper 

Total  mineral  prodact 


Copper  la 
pooadiu 


Gold. 


2,100,000 


11,282,000 

11,926,000 

6,008,220 

488,780 


81,600,000 


$125,004  78 

461,705  47 

85,295  00 

48,510  00 

68,584  21 

625  57 

57,965  40 

1,256  10 

1,000  00 


$889,986  48 
241,407  00 


SllT«r. 


$260,684  81 

162,761  57 

88,605  87 

170  00 

608,878  97 

186,745  26 

194,926  54 

2,298  19 

15,780  67 


$1,466,185  78 
268,864  00 


Total  in  gold 
•Dd  •liver. 


$885,589  04 

624,467  04 

118,900  87 

48,680  00 

671.958  18 

1S7,870  88 

252,881  94 

8354  29 

16,720  57 


$2,805,072  26 

606,271  00 
l,70O,0UU  00 


$1,510,848  26 


$2,139,049;  city  and  town  lots  valued  at  $1,863,- 
893;  improvementfi  thereon  valued  at  $2,232,- 
968 :  641,016  head  of  cattle  valued  at  $5,321,809  ; 
291,238  sheep  valued  at  $486,849 ;  40,956  horses 
valued  at  $1,071,963;  1,695  mules  valued  at  $64,- 
289 ;  and  railroad  property,  including  1,093  miles 
of  track,  valued  at  $6,615,467.  The  tax  rate  for 
Territorial  purposes  in  1890  was  80^  cents  on 
each  $100. 

Edneatlon. — Each  county  in  the  Territory  is 
divided  into  school  districts,  which  are  governed 
by  three  trustees,  elected  at  a  special  election  in 
which  both  men  and  women  participate.  The 
probate  judge  of  each  county  is  ex  omcio  super- 
mtendent  of  schools  for  hiscountj.  The  schools 
are  supported  by  a  direct  Territorial  tax  of  3  cents 
on  eacn  $100  value  of  taxable  property,  collected 
and  paid  into  the  Territorial  treasury,  and  then 
apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  school 
population.  In  addition  a  tax  is  levied  on  each 
county  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  50  cents  nor 
more  than  80  cents  on  each  $100  valuation  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  in  that  countv.  The 
Territorial  normal  school  at  Tempe,  Maricopa 
County,  was  established  in  1886.  Seventy-nine 
students  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  eleven  have 
been  graduated  and  are  now  teaching  in  the  Ter- 


Indians. — There  has  been  no  regular  out- 
break since  the  surrender  of  Geronimo  in  1888, 
but  several  murders  have  been  committed  by  In- 
dians, and  a  general  feeling  of  distrust  prevails 
in  portions  of  the  Territory  adjacent  to  the  San 
Carlos  reservation,  upon  wnich  the  most  obiec- 
tionable  Indians  are  placed.  In  Novemoer, 
1889,  while  Sheriff  Jefferson  Revnolds  and  his 
deputy,  of  Pinal  County,  were  taking  eight  con- 
victed Apache  murderers  to  their  punishment, 
the  officers  were  overpowered  and  killed,  and 
the  Indians  escaped.  The  outlaws  have  all  been 
run  down  and  killed  or  captured  except  one. 
Sevend  murders  have  been  committed  by  In- 
dians since  the  escape  of  these  prisoners. 
^  Mormons. — The  Governor  says  in  his  last  an- 
nual report:  "This  Territorv  borders  Utah  on 
the  south,  and  is  very  aocessi\)le  to  immigration 
from  that  Territory,  and  at  this  time  the  county 
government  and  the  public  schools  of  Apache 
County  are  largely  subservient  to  Mormon  influ- 
ences, and  great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by 
the  people.  Yavapai  County  also  borders  on 
Utah,  and  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county 
has  several  Mormon  settlements.  Graham  County 
lies  directly  south  of  Apache  County,  and  has 
quite   a   large   Mormon    population.     Cochise 
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County  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Graham  Marcus  A.  Smith  for  Congress.  For  Members- 
County,  and  has  a  Mormon  colony.  Maricopa  at-Lai^e  of  the  Legislative  Council  its  nominees 
County  is  immediately  south  of  Yavapai,  and  were  Harris  Baldwin  in  the  northern  district 
has  a  larger  Mormon  population  than  any  county  and  Peter  R.  Brady  in  the  southern  district, 
except  Apache.  Gila  County  also  lies  south  of  The  platform  demands  admission  of  the  Terri- 
Yavapai,  and  has  a  number  of  these  people,  tory  to  the  Union,  denounces  the  Federal  Elec- 
Pinal  and  Pima  Counties  have  comparatively  tion  bill  pending  in  Congress,  favors  free  coin- 
few.  The  number  of  Mormons  in  the  Territory  age  of  silver  and  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  con- 
is  placed  at  ISTjOOO."  tains  the  following  declarations : 

fconstitiitipnal    CoilTeiitioil.-Bv    an    act  ^^^^^  ^^  Legislature  we  demand  the  abolition  of 

passed  at  the  legislative  session  of  1889  the  Gov-  ^^  ^^^^esa  office^  particularly  the  office  of  Attorney- 

ernor  was  empowered  to  call  a  special  election  General,  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Superiotend- 

on  Nov.  5  of  that  year  for  the  choice  of  dele-  ent  of  Schools,  and  the  Territorial  Geolo^t,  and  a 

gates    to    a    constitutional    convention    which  reduction  of  salaries  and  emoluments  of  tiie  rest 

should  meet  in  the  JanuaryfoUowing.    Soon  wherever  practicable, 

after  assuming  office.  Gov.  Wolfley  sought  an  And  we  demand  a  conaoUdation  of  ooimty  ofBoea. 

opinioa  on  the%gjd  right  of  a  Territorial  LeglV  ^^^^^^^LTo^Xn'Sf'tt*^  *"'  ^ 

lature  to  pass  such  an  act,  and  in  June  received  "^v^f"  ^^  "^  ""  wuyi^^wuu  w  wuuc 

an  affirmative  reply  from  United  States  Attor-  At  the  November  election  the  Democratic  ticket 

ney-Gcneral  Miller.     In  March  the  latter  had  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  a  few  hundred  votes, 

given  an  opinion  that  acts  passed  by  the  Legis-  ARKANSAS,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 

lature  after  sixty  consecutive  days  from  its  as-  the  Union  June  15,  1836 ;  area,  52,198  square 

sembling  were  void.    The  Governor  then  brought  miles;  population,  according  to  each  decennial 

to  his  attention  the  fact  that  the  Convention  act  census  since  admission,  97,574  in  1840 ;  209,897  in 

and  many  other  important  laws  of  the  Territory  1850 ;  435,450  in  1860 ;  484,471  in  1870 ;  802.625 

had  been  passed  after  the  sixty-day  limit,  and  in  1880;  1,125,885  in  1890.    Capital,  Little  Rock, 

that  his  opinion  would  bring  the  entire  legal  Government. — ^The  following  were  the  State 

system  into  confusion,  and  asked  for  further  ad-  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  James   P. 

vice;  but  in  Julj  the  Attorney-General  replied  Eagle,    Democrat;   Secretary   of   State,    B.   B. 

by  reaffirming  his  former  opinion.    Acting  un-  Chisin ;  Auditor,  W.  S.  Dunlop ;  Treasurer,  Will- 

der  this  advice,  the  Governor  refused  to  issue  a  iam  E.  Woodruff;  Attorney-General,  William  E. 

call  for  the  election  of  delegates  on  the  ground  Atkinson ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

that  the  Convention  act  was  void.    This  course  Wood  E.  Thompson ;  State  Land  Commissioner, 

was  not  generally  approved  by  the  people,  and  Paul  M.  Cobbs,  who  died  on  Feb.  12,  and  was 

in  Maricopa  County  the  committees  of  both  the  succeeded  by  C.  B.  Myers ;  Chief  Justice  of  the 

Republican  and   Democratic  parties  united  in  Supreme  Court,  Sterling  R.  Cockrill ;  Associate 

urging  that  the  election  be  hela.    But  the  effort  Justices,  Burrill  B.  Battle,  M.  H.  Sandels,*  Simon 

to  secure  united  action  in  all  the  counties  failed,  P.  Hughes,  and  William  E.  Hemingway, 

and  no  election  or  convention  was  held.  Yalnation. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of 

PoHtlcaL— A  TeiTitorial  Convention  of  the  the  State  for  1888  was  $150,954,602 ;  for   1889 

Republican  party  met  at  Phenix  on  Aug.  26.     It  (three  counties  estimated),  it  was  (1172,241,726, 

nominated  lor  delegate  to  Congress,  George  W.  an  increase  of  $15,287,124    Only  two  counties* 

Chevney,  the  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Pub-  Franklin  and  Union,  have  an  assessment  less 

lie   Instruction,  and  for  Members-at-Large  of  than  that  of  1888,  which  indicates  that  nearly 

the  Legislative  Council,  J.  M.  W.  Moore  in  the  all  sections  of  the  State  have  shared  in  the  pre- 

northern   district  and  W.  F.  Nichols  in    the  vailing  prosperity.     The   assessment  for   1^^ 

southern  district.     The  following  is  a  portion  shows  a  corresponding  increase.    The  tax  rate 

of  the  platform  adopted :  for  State  purposes  in  1890  was  5  mills. 

The  growth  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  the  wealth  Educatlon.--Por  the  year  ending  June  30, 

and  resouroofl,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  our  citizens,  1889,  the  school  population  was  404,873,  against 

reouire  the  curly  recognition  of  our  Territory  as  a  State.  388, 1 29  for  the  year  preced in g.    The  n umber  of 

The  history  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  United  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  216.152, 

States  means  an  ecclesiastical  control  that  has  ever  against  202,754  in  1888.     The  teachers  employed 

W  apji^sive,  exacting,  and  tvranical,  and  whose  numbered  5,945. 

boast  has  ever  been  that  the  Mormon  Church  and  r'i.««i*i«I.      r\^  -hj^wr  oa  iooo  *!»«  «„^iv^«     * 

people  do  not  and  will  not  assimilate  with  the  peo-  S^*5*H?/""£",^?^-  30,  1^9,  the  number  of 

pie  of  our  country :  and  therefore  we  do  hereby  dc-  Pfttients  at  the  btate  Lunatic  Asylum  was  410,  of 

mand  of  Congress  that  it  pass  the  bill  now  pending  whom  201  were  males  and  209  females.     During 

before  it  known  as  an  Act  for  the  Purification  of  Elec-  the  year  preceding,  95  new  patients  were  admit- 

tions  in  Arizona.  ted,  and  96  inmates  died  or  were  discharged.     In 

We  direct  the  attention  of  the  tax  |>ayers  and  the  February  of  this  year  the  asylum  suffered  a  loss 

people  at  lar^re  to  the  deficit  of  $5,700  m  the  accounta  ^f  over  $25,000  from  afire  that  destroyed  the 

'Territorv  from  the  late  Secretary  Bayard  in  the  ad-  Penitentiary.— The   State  convicts  are  now 

ministration  of  his  office ;  and  to  the  appalling  defl-  worked  by  the  lessee  in  ten  localities  m  the  State, 

ciency  in  the  accounts  of  Frederick  W.  Smith,  late  some  at  the  Penitentiary  buildings,  others  on 

receiver  in  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Tucson,  farms,  turnpikes,  railroails,  or  at   wood  camps 

and  to  the  serious  injuries  and  embarrassraentR  re-sult-  and  brick  vards.    There  has  been  a  marked  in- 

ing  therefrom  to  the  settlers  upon  our  land,  all  occur-  urease  in  their  number  in  recent  years,  exceeding 

nng  under  Democratic  administration.  ^^e  ratio  of  the  growth  of  the   population,  f^ 

The  Democratic   Territorial  Convention  met 

at  Phenix  on  Sept.  15,  and  renominated  Delegate  •  Died  on  November  12. 
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shown  by  the  following  statement  of  convicts  on 
Jan.  1  of  each  year:  Ri  1888,  565;  in  1884,  612; 
in  1885,  581 ;  in  1886,  540;  in  1887,  645;  in  1888, 
698;  in  1889,816. 

Population. — In  the  following  table  the  offi- 
cial census  returns  for  this  year  are  shovm,  in 
comparison  with  the  figures  for  1880 : 


oon?rnEs. 


AriuuiAa9 

A«hiey 

Baxter 

B«nu>Q. 

Boooe 

Bradley 

Calhoun 

C«TOJl .•. 

Chkot 

Cljirk 

Clay 

ClebarM 

CleveUod  • 

Colambia. 

CoDwmy 

CnigbeM) 

Cnwibrd 

Crittraden 

CroM  

Dallu 

DeAba. 

Drew 

Faalkser , 

Fnmkiin 

FiihoD 

GjriaQd 

Grant 

Greene 

HempateiMl 

Hot  tiprini? 

IToward 

Independence 

Ixtrd. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnfton 

LAbyet'e 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Uncohi 

LiUle  EiTer 

Logan 

LoDoke  

Madifloo. 

Marfon 

MUfer 

Mi^cisstppi. 

Monroe 

MoDtgnmerT 

Kerada . . . ' 

Xcwton 

OoachlU 

Perry 

PhilHpa 

Pike 

Poinaett 

Polk. 

ft»pe 

Prririe 

Polaskl 

RsuIoSph 

Saiine 

Scoti 

Searcy 

isebastian 

l^evier. 

!*harp 

StPranda 

Stone 

Uoion , 

Van  Bnren 

Waahfngton 

WhHe. 

Woodruff 

Yell 


1880. 


8,0BS 
10,156 

«,004 
80,888 
12,t46 

6,2S5 

s^en 

18^7 

lOJlT 

1^771 

7,818 

"siaio 

14,090 

18,756 

7,087 

14,740 

9,415 

^060 

«,505 

8,978 

18,281 

12,786 

14,951 

6,720 

9,028 

6,185 

7,480 

19,015 

7,775 

9,917 

iaos6 

10,>67 

10,8n 

22,886 

11,565 

5,730 

8,782 

18,288 

9,256 

6,404 

14,885 

12,146 

11,455 

7,907 

9,919 

7,388 

9.574 

5,729 

12,950 

6,120 

11.758 

8,878 

81,262 

6,346 

2,192 

6,857 

14,d>2 

8,486 

82,616 

11,724 

8.958 

9,174 

7,278 

19,560 

6,198 

9,047 

8,889 

5.089 

18,419 

9,565 

88,844 

17,794 

8,646 

18,852 


1890. 


Total 


802,525 


In 


11,424 

8,886 

18,278 

8.117 

8,541 

8,687 

27,697 

7,869 

16,797 

8,661 

7,951 

1,666 

7,260 

1,689 

17,867 

8,980 

11,886 

1,869 

804»51 

M80 

12,062 

4,819 

7.886 

7,886 

11,848 

8,978 

19,872 

5,788 

19,449 

6,694 

11,981 

4,944 

21,728 

6,988 

18,868 

4,468 

7,667 

2,617 

9,208 

8,708 

10,259 

1,286 

17,819 

6,088 

18.276 

^490 

19,854 

4,908 

10,965 

4,246 

16300 

6,277 

7,752 

1,567 

12,876 

6,896 

82,766 

8,751 

11,687 

8,818 

18,618 

8,696 

21,956 

8,869 

18,028 

8,166 

1^150 

4,878 

40,828 

18,448 

16,719 

6,164 

7,694 

1,964 

12,990 

4,208 

18,860 

6,579 

10,105 

940 

8,885 

8,481 

80,748 

6,868 

19,187 

7,041 

17,869 

6,914 

10,426 

8,519 

14,689 

4,720 

11,672 

4,840 

16,805 

6,781 

7,897 

8,168 

14,t384 

1,876 

9,915 

8,796 

17,008 

6,244 

6,517 

1,646 

26.268 

4,001 

8,588 

2,188 

4,258 

2,060 

9,282 

8,425 

19,568 

^246 

11,871 

8,986 

46,869 

14,258 

14,437 

2,718 

11,301 

2,848 

12,607 

8,488 

9,606 

2,y27 

88,104 

18,544 

10,061 

8,860 

100168 

1,805 

18,519 

6,180 

7,017 

1,928 

14,946 

1,527 

8,606 

1 1,059 

82,021 

8,177 

82,926 

^181 

18,972 

5^26 

18,022 

4,170 

l,185,aS5      822,860 


*  The  name  of  Doraey  County  waa  changed  to  CleTeland 
hy  aet  approred  Mmnh  6, 18S5i  t  Decrease. 


The  population  of  Little  Rock  in  1890  was 
22,406,  an  increase  of  0,858  in  ten  years ;  and  of 
Hot  Springs  7,115,  an  increase  of  561. 

Connty  Debts. — According  to  the  census  of 
this  year,  16  counties  in  the  State  have  no  debt. 
The  debt  of  Calhoun  County  is  less  than  $500 ; 
of  Jackson  County  between  $500  and  $1,000;  of 
Benton,  Bradley,  Cleburne,  Dallas,  Franklin, 
Garland,  Lawrence,  Little  River,  Poinsett, 
Prairie,  Saline,  Sevier,  and  Sharp  Counties  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $5,000 ;  of  Conway,  Desha, 
Greene,  Lafayette,  Lonoke,  Montgomerv,  and 
Pike  Counties  between  $5,000  and  $10,000 ;  of 
Ashley,  Boone,  Columbia,  Craighead,  Cross, 
Drew,  Faulkner,  Fulton,  Howard,  Logan,  Madi- 
son, Marion,  Newton,  Perry,  Polk,  Randolph, 
Stone,  Union,  and  Yell  Counties  between  $10,000 
and  $20,000 ;  of  Carroll,  Cleveland,  Nevada,  Se- 
bastian, and  Searcy  Counties  between  $20,000 
and  $35,000;  of  Mississippi,  St.  Francis,  and 
Scott  Counties  between  $85,000  and  $50,000;  of 
Clark,  Lee,  and  Monroe  Counties  between  $50,- 
000  and  $75,000 ;  of  Jefferson  and  Washington 
Counties  between  $75,000  and  $100,000;  of  Chicot 
and  Phillips  Counties  between  $100,000  and 
$250,000;  and  of  Pulaski  County  between  $260,- 
000  and  $500,000.  The  total  county  indebted- 
ness is  $1,592,582,  a  decrease  of  $1,543,167  in  ten 
years.  Of  this  total  $1,030,631  is  a  bonded  debt 
and  $561,051  a  floating  debt. 

The  Clayton  Assassination.— Late  in  April 
a  special  investigating  committee  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  visited  Little  Rock  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  relative  to  the 
election  of  1888  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  and  to  the  murder  of  the  Hon.'  John  M. 
Clayton  in  connection  therewith.  No  tangible 
clew  to  the  murderer  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  developed  no 
new  facts  in  that  regard.  The  sessions  occupied 
twelve  days,  and  nearly  twelve  hundred  witnesses 
were  examined.  A  report  was  made  to  Congress 
in  August,  recommenaing  the  unseating  of  Con- 
gressman Breckinridge,  on  the  ground  of  fraud 
and  intimidation  in  the  election.  This  report 
was  adopted,  and  the  seat  was  declared  vacant. 

Political. — On  June  10  the  Union  Labor  party 
met  in  State  convention  at  Little  Rock  and  nom- 
inated the  following  ticket,  to  be  vote<i  for  at  the 
September  election :  For  Governor,  Napoleon  B. 
Fizer;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  M.  Pittman;  Au- 
ditor, 0.  S.  Jones ;  Treasurer  T.  J.  Andrews;  At- 
torney-General, T.  P.  Chambers;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  G.  B.  Farmer ;  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  W.  A.  Coody;  Siiperintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Thomas  M.  (J.  Birmingham ; 
State  Land  Commissioner,  C.  M.  B.  Cox.  A  plat- 
form was  adopted  containing  the  following : 

That  national  bonks  should  bo  abolished.  All 
money  should  be  issued  by  the  Government,  be  of 
a  full  leeal  tender  and  in  BuflScient  volume  to  trans- 
act the  Business  of  the  country  on  a  cash  basis,  and 
the  volume  should  be  kept  a»  uniform  as  possible, 
regulating  it  on  a  p^  capita  basis. 

We  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  ooina^  of  silver, 
and  Government  loann  on  real  estate  to  those  engagea 
in  farming. 

The  means  of  commnnication  and  transportation 
should  be  oontrolhKl  or  owned  by  the  Government 
and  operated  at  cost. 

We  fiivor  the  passa^  of  laws  prohibiting  the  alien 
ownership  of  land,  and  that  Congress  should  take 
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early  action  to  deviae  aome  plan  to  obtain  all  lands  now 
owned  by  aliens  and  foreign  syndicates ;  and  that  all 
lands  now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corporations, 
in  excess  of  such  as  is  actually  used  and  needed  by 
them,  be  reclaimed  by  the  Government  and  held  for 
actual  settlers  only. 

Realizing  that  these  reforms  can  only  be  reached 
through  free  and  fair  elections,  and  that  the  purity  of 
the  ballot-box  is  a  sacred  trust,  always  committed  to 
the  keepint^  of  the  party  in  power^  and  that  that  trust 
has  been  shameflilly  and  openly  violated  by  partisans 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State,  and  that  no  rea- 
sonabJe  attempt  has  been  made  to  convict  said  parti- 
sans for  their  crimes,  but^  on  the  other  band,  the  crim- 
inals have  not  only  enjoyed  immunity  nom  their 
crimes  but  are  the  recipients  of  their  own  violations 
of  the  law ;  we,  therefore,  declare  that  the  paramount 
issue—^the  one  on  which  the  proper  adjustment  of  all 
other  evils  depends — ^is  a  "firee  ballot  and  a  fair 
oounL'* 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met'at  Lit- 
tle Rock  on  June  17,  and  renominated  Governor 
Eagle,  Secretary  of  State  Chism,  Auditor  DUn- 
lop,  Attorney-General  Atkinson,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Locke,  Associate- Justice  Sandels, 
land  State  Land  Commissioner  Myers.  For  State 
Treasurer  the  convention  nominated  Robert  B. 
Morrow ;  and  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Josiah  11.  Shinn.  A  platform  was 
adopted,  containing,  among  others,  the  following 
declarations : 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  series  of  splendid 
achievements  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Arkansas 
since  1874,  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  State 
from  bankruptcy  to  the  highest  financial  standing, 
the  enormous  decrease  of  the  State  debt,  the  decrease 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  State  Government  and  the 
large  consequent  decrease  of  taxation,  the  abolition 
erf-  a  partisan  militia  and  fraudulent  regUtration 
boards. 

Believing  that  home  rule  and  local  self-government 
are  oardim^  principles  in  a  republican  government,  we 
therefore  indorse  and  approve  the  action  of  the  L«eg- 
islature  of  Arkansas  in  enacting  laws  relegatin;^  to  tlie 
people  the  right  of  settling  the  liquor  question  for 
themselves. 

We  announce  our  firm  and  unalterable  adherence  to 
the  doctrine  of  free  and  fair  elections ;  and  to  this  end 
we  tavor  the  enactment  by  the  next  General  Assem- 
bly of  an  election  law  securing  to  the  voter  a  secret 
ballot. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  denouncing  the  un- 
seating of  Representative  W.  II.  Gate  by  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  and  recom- 
piending  the  next  General  Assemblv  of  the  State 
to  pass  suitable  laws  requiring  railroads  to  fur- 
nisn  separate  coaches  for  white  and  colored  pas- 
sengers. 

The  State  convention  of  the  Republican  party 
was  held  at  Little  Rock  on  July  9.  Following 
the  precedent  established  in  the  canvass  of  1888, 
it  adopted  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  Union 
Labor  party.  The  only  declaration  of  the  plat- 
form relating  to  State  issues  is  as  follows : 

With  the  Republicans  of  Arkansas  the  questions  of 
tariff  and  silver,  and  all  other  questions,  are  held  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count.  With 
the  solution  of  this  Question  the  solution  of  all  other 
questions  will  be  reaally  found  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  a  free  people.  In  State  affairs  the  object  to 
be  attained  is  a  due  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  a 
ftee  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  culminating  m 
a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  and  honest  count.  To  this  end 
we  will  co-onerate  with  all  good  citizens,  regardless  of 
past  political  affiliations,  wno  agree  with  us  on  these 


ftindamental  principles  of  IVeedom  of  opinion,  fre^ 
dom  of  speech,  and  purity  of  elections.  With  these 
influences  put  in  operation,  we  ma^  confidently  hope 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  present  misrule  of  the  Bour- 
bon Democracy. 

The  canvass  resulted  in  the  election  on  Sept.  1 
of  the  entire  Democratic  ticket.  For  Governor, 
Eagle  received  106,367  votes,  and  Fizer  85.181,  a 
plurality  of  21,086  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
In  1888  the  Democratic  plurality  was  14.981. 
The  Legislature  of  1891,  for  which  members 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  will  be  strongly 
Democratic  in  both  branches. 

At  the  November  election  the  following  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  chosen :  First  District,  W. 
H.  Gate;  Second  District,  Clifton  R.  Breckin- 
ridge; Third  Distrirt,  T.  C.  McRae;  Fourth 
District.  William  L,  Terry ;  Fifth  District,  S.  W. 
Peel^all  Democrats. 

ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  ADTANCE- 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE.  American.— The  thir- 
ty-ninth meeting  of  the  American  Association 
was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Aug.  19-26,  1890. 
The  officers  of  the  meeting  were:  President, 
George  L.  Goodale,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Vice- 
Presidents  of  sections :  A,  Seth  C.  Chandler,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  B,  Cleveland  Abbe,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  C,  Robert  B.  Warder,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  D,  James  E.  Denton,  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J. ;  E,  John  C.  Branner,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. ; 
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F,  Charles  S.  Minot^  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  H,  Frank 
Baker,  of  Washington.  D.  C. ;  I,  J.  Richards 
Dodge,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Permanent  Secre- 
tary, Frederick  WT Putnam,  of  Cambridge  (office, 
Salem),  Mass.;  General  SecretAry,  H.  Carring- 
ton  Bolton,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretaries  of  the  sections :  A,  Wooster  W.  Be- 
man,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  B,  Elroy  M.  Avery 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C,  William  A.  Noyes,  of 
Terre  Haute^  Ind. ;  D,  Thomas  Gray,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. ;  E,  Samuel  Calvin,  of  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  F,  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.;  H,  Joseph  JLastrow.  of  Madison,  Wis.;  I, 
Bernhard  E.  Femow,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer,  William  Lilly,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Opening  Proceedings.— A  meeting  of  the 
council  was  held  on  Aug.  19,  when  the  names  of 
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116  persons  were  passed  for  election  and  the  pro-  botanist  is  consulted  and  advises  concerning  the 
gramme  of  the  week  arranged,  including  the  location  of  the  natural-gas  field;  a  mathema- 
coDsideration  of  the  papers  presented  for  ap-  tician  advises  a  company  in  which  he  is  a  stock- 
proval.    The  actual  exercises  be^an  on  the  mom-  holder  in  regard  to  the  best  locality  for  boring 
log  of  Aug.  20,  when,  in  the  H^l  of  Representa-  for  oil ;  and  a  celebrated  biologist  examines  and 
tives.  President  Mendenhall  called  the  organiza-  makos  public  a  report  upon  a  much  talked-of 
tion  to  order.    After  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Carmi  A.  invention  in  which  the  principles  of  physics  and 
Van  Anda,  the  presiding  officer  introduced  Pres-  engineering  are  alone  involved.**    Prof.  Menden- 
ident  Goodale,  who  then  took  the  chair,  after  hall  found  another  element  of  weakness  in  the 
which  addresses  of  welcome  by  George  W.  Sloan  scientific  man,  because  **  he  is  often  less  of  a 
(chairman  of  the  local  committee),  Lieut.-Gov.  utilitarian  than  he  bhould  be,"  and  deplored  the 
Ira  J.   Chase,  and    Mayor   Thomas    L.   SuUi-  tendency  among  scientists  "  to  despise  the  useful 
van  were  made  and  appropriately  responded  to.  and  the  practical  in  science."    As  illustrating  the 
The    announcements    ana     reports     followed,  injustice  of  such  an  opinion  among  the  best  men, 
Of  these,  that  by  the  permanent  secretary  re-  Michael  Faradaj  ana  Joseph  Henry  were  men- 
ferred  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  association,  tioned  as  scientists  who  were  intensely  practical 
which,  when  it  met  in  Indianapolis,  in  1871,  had  and  gave  the  world  valuable  inventions.    The 
€68  members,  of  whom  196  were  present  during  common  belief  that  scientific  men  were  narrow 
the  meetings.    The  association  now  had  2,099  and  incompetent  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
members,  and  219  members  in  attendance.    The  affairs  was  considered.     He  said :  "  This  was  not 
financial  statement  showed  that  after  the  meet-  the  case  in  earlier  times,  as  the  names  of  Frank- 
ing at  Toronto  last  year  there  was  a  deficit  of  88  lin,  Jefferson,   and    the    Adamses    prove.      In 
cents.    Since  then  there  had  been  received  $7,-  France  scientific  men  have  distinguished  them- 
014.42,  of  which  $400  was  a  gift  from  the  local  selves  in  public  affairs,  the  present  President  hav- 
oommittee  at  Toronto  and  f500  a  gift  from  a  ing  been  an   engineer."    His  closing   remarks 
lidy  member  of  that  city.    These  two  gifts  were  were  on  the  obligations  of  the  general  public  to 
placed  in  the  Research  fund,  which  now  amounts  the  man  of  science,  and  concluded  with :  "  Prove 
to  more  than  $6,000,  the  interest  only  being  used  this  by  comparing  the  world  with  science  with 
for  defraying  expenses  in  intelligent  research,  the  world  without  science.    Take  as  an  illustra- 
The  new  account  showed  a  cash  Glance  for  the  tion  that  which  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
year  of  $977.42.  after  deduction  of  expenses.  was  but  a  spark,  a  faint  spark  exhibited  on  rare 
Address  of  the  Retiring  President — Prof,  occasions  by  the  scientific  men  of  that  time. 
Mendenhall  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  address  With  this  spark,  thanks  to  science,  the  whole 
**The  Relations  of  Science  and  Scientific  Men  to  world  is  now  aflame.    Time  and  space  are  prac- 
the  General  Public."    After  some  introductory  ticallv  annihilated ;  night  is  turned  into  day ; 
remarks,  he  referred  to  the  work  of  the  associa-  social  life  is  almost  revolutionized ;  and  scores 
tion  and  told  how.  in  fulfillment  of  its  mission  of  things  which  onlj  a  few  vears  ago  would  have 
as  defined  by  the  constitution, "  the  organization  been  pronounced  impossible  are  oeing  accom- 
had   been    singularly    fortunate    in    giving    a  plished  daily.    Many  millions  of  dollars  of  cap- 
stronger  and  more  general  impulse  and  a  more  ital  and  many  thousands  of  men  are  engaged  m 
systematic  direction  to  scientific  research  in  this  the  development  of  this  agent  so  purely  a  crea- 
ooontry,  and  its  meetings  have  been  the  means  tion  of  science  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
of  disseminating  proper  methods  of  investiga-  land  has  already  decided  that  it  has  no  material 
tion  and  study  tnrougnout  the  land.    In  procur-  existence.    Surely  science,  which  has  brought  us 
ing  for  the  labors  of  scientific  men  increased  all  these  blessings,  with  thousands  besides,  is 
&cilities  and  a  wider  usefulness  it  had  been  less  worthy  of  every  care  and  consideration  at  the 
sQcoessf ul."    Then,  passing  directly  4o  his  theme  hands  of  a  Generous  and  appreciative  public." 
tod  in  criticism  of  the  relation  between  the  man  Proceedings  of  the  Sections. — The  associa- 
of  science  and  the  public,  he  said :  "  The  scien-  tion  is  divided  into  ei^ht  sections,  each  of  which 
tific  dilettante,  or  worse,  the  charlatan,  is  often  meets  separately  and  is  presided  over  by  an  of- 
mach  nearer  the  public  than  the  genuine  man  of  ficer  having  the  rank   of  vice-president  of  the 
science,  and  the  inability  to  discriminate  some-  association.    Each  section  perfects  its  own  or- 
times  results  in  disaster,  in  which  both  science  ganization  by  electing  a  fellow  to  represent  it  in 
ind  the  public  suffer.*'    But  too  often  this  is  the  the  council,  a  sectional  committee  of  three  fel- 
&iilt  of  the  scientist,  for  "  manv  scientific  men  lows,   a  fellow  or  member  to  the  nominating 
of  excellent  reputation  are  to-day  guilty  of  the  committee,  and  a  committee  of  three  members 
crime  of  unnecessary  and  deliberately  planned  or  fellows  to  nominate  officers  of  the  section  for 
mrstifications ;  in  fact,  almost  by  common  con-  the  next  meeting.    As  soon  as  this  organization 
sent,  this  fault  is  overlooked  in  men  of  distin-  is  effected  the  secretary  of  the  section  reports  to 
guished  ability,  if  indeed  it  does  not  add  a  luster  the  general  secretary,  who  then  provides  him 
to  the  brilliancy  of  their  attainments."    Discus-  with  a  list  of  paoers  that,  having  been  consid- 
sing  this  thought  at  length,  he  closed  that  por-  ered  suitable  by  the  council,  may  be  read  before 
tion  of  his  address  with :  "  Even  the  great  mas-  the  section.    The  proceedings  on  the  first  day  are 
ters  in  science,  then,  can  well  afford  to  do  what  usually  confined  to  organization  and  the  delivery 
LI  in  their  power  to  popularize  their  work  and  of  the  vice-presidential  address. 
Uiat  of  their  colleagues,  so  that  through  closer  re-  Sections. — A.  Mathematica  and  Astronomy. — 
Utions  with  a  more  appreciative  public  their  op-  This  section  was  presided  over  by  Seth.  C.  Chand- 
portunities  may  be  enlarged  and  their  numbers  ler,  of  Harvard  Universitv,  whose  address  was  on 
increased."    He  then  criticised  the  man  of  sci-  "  Variable  Stars."    He  described  the  discovery 
enee  for  assuming  superior  wisdom  on  subjects  of  how  the  light  variations  follow  a  moderately 
oatjfide  his  own  specialty  thus:  "A  distinguished  regular  course  and  the  star  gradually  declines 
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from  its  greatest  brilliancy  until  it  becomes  in-  tt  Ordinaiy  Tempentures."  by  Edward  W.  Morley ; 

▼isible  to  the  eye  for  several  months,  then  reap-  "  New  Metric  Standards,'^  by  Thomas  C.  Menden- 

noAra   anil  imildimllv  rMVkvprR  it«  nrioinftl  hrifl-  hall;  **  Exhibition  of  a  CombiDed  Metre  with  8ubdi- 

pears,  and  gradually  recojen  its  original  onii-  ^.^^  ^  ^         ^^  ^  Y^^  aubdivided  to  Tenths  of 

lancy;  and  then  from  this  first  variable  star  he  j^^y^  ^^  ^  Staodaids  at  62%"  by  William  A. 
pave  the  history  of  other  discoveries  of  similar  Kogere ;  "  ExhibSion  of  Vems's  Photogiaphs  in  Nat- 
bodies.  Concerning  the  numerical  distribution  rati  Colors,"  by  Orry  T.  Shennan:  "  Keport  on  the 
of  the  variables  with  reference  to  the  time  oc-  Velocity  of  Light  in  a  Magnetic  Field."  by  Edward 
cupied  in  completing  a  single  cycle  of  their  W.  Morley  and  Heniy  T.  Eddy;  ^^Badiation  at  a 
changes,  he  said  that  it  ranges  from  the  short  Bed  Heat  (A  Prelimumiy  Note  on  the  K^^ 

period  of  less  than  eight  hours  to  about  t wo^ears.  ^%  ^^^^]i'  ^?.5i'''^>p,^*^°^  '^^  Sl^V^l'' 

feL.:j^  4.u«    ^:«4-;»^i«>    .^^^'^itr^oi    <h-o*«    i>iv*f  W.  Soow ;  **  Exhibition  of  Plans  and  Sketoh  of  the 

5S****I?  **l®i/*®^"^.*^*^    penadical    stare.   Prof.  ^^^  physical  Labomtoiy.  *  Wilaon  Hall,'  of  Brown 

Chandler  told  about  a  considerable  number  m  University,  Providence,  A.  I.,"  by  Eli  W.  Blake, 

which  there  is  no  discernible  law  or  regularity,  »» Aberration  Methods  of  I>etermining  the  Altitude* 

and  also  an  intermediate  group  in  which  this  and  Motions  of  the  Cloads,"  by  Cleveland  Abbe; 

appeara  in  a  very  weak  deg^ree.    One  or  two  **■  A  New   Self-reg^ulating    Photometer,"    "  Becent 

there  are  which  remain  steady  during  long  inter-  Studies  in  the  Ultra-violet  Spectrum,"  **  The  Great 

vals  of  time,  then  begin,  without  warning,  a  liok Spectroscope'' and  " Becen^^^ 

series  of   astonishing   and   apparently  lawless  JLT^tt^tu^aJ^PSiT^^^ 

changes,  and  later  become  M;ain  quiescent.    The  ^^^^^^  Magnetism,''  by  Frank  H.  Bigelow ;  "  Method 

foUowmg  napere  were  read  before  the  section:  of  Measuring  the  Electrical  Besistanoe  of  Liquids,"  by 

'*  Double    Star    Observations,"   by  George    W.  Francis  £.  Nipher:'' Ampere-metie  for  FeebleAlter- 

Hough ;  **  Application  of  the  Method  of  the  Jjogi-  nating  Currents :  The  Farado-Metre^"  by  Wellington 

cal  Spectrum  to  Boole's  Problem,"  by  Alexander  Adanis  ;^"  Note  oj>_  Certain  JPeculianties  in ^the_B6- 

Macfarlane ;"  Some  Personal  Experien<  *"     '  '"    ^'^" 
Expedition  to  Cayenne,  French  Guiana, 

the  Eclipse  of  Dec.  22, 1889,"  by  Charl^  H.  Rock-  g|^^,  g^^,j^  ^^^^er  Maps,"  by  Thomas  Bussell ; 
well :  "  The  Problem,  to  circumscribe  about  a  »*  gurfaoe  Integrals  in  Meteorology,"  by  Francia  E. 
Conic  Triangle  which  shall  be  inscribed  in  a  Tri-  Nipher ;  **  The  Marine  Nephosoope,"  oy  Cleveland 
angle  which  is  itself  inscribed  in  the  Conic,  and  a  Abbe ;  ^*  On  Certain  Electno  Phenomena  in  Geissler 
Certain  Question  concerning  two  Binary  Cubes,"  Tubes,"  by  H.  8.  Bodgeni  and  Thomas  French,  Jr. ; 
byEliakim  H.  Moore;  "A  Method  for  testing  ."Magpetio  imd  Electric  Phenomena  viewed  m  a  Man- 
Primes,"  by  James  D.  Warner ;  and  "  A  Theorem  ^^*?,^T  °^8*™?n?">  ,W/  ^;r^'^^ '  ^^T^^"^ 
of  Plane  CW  by  Prank  H.  I-d  BuriuR  2:^rrbi„";'^6nte^u2^^^^^^ 
the  session  at  Terre  Haute,  on  Aug.  22,  Section  A  ^^^g  j.  Dolbear :  *»  The  Specific  IndOctive  Capacity 
met  with  Section  B.  of  Electrolytes,"  by  Edward  B.  Bosa;  ''Discussion 
B.  Physics. — Cleveland  Abbe,  of  the  United  of  the  Formulas  indicating  the  Work  of  an  Electric 
States  Signal  Service,  presided  over  this  section.  Motor,"  by  George  W.  Hough;  '*  Experimental  De- 
His  address  was  i     '      ■'    -    -•         •     .  i        -  *      :— *s       -*  *u_  ai:  -..j  ^^^twt^ 

molecular  physics 

plied  to  the  study  o.  i,*«.  «..».  «,  -  «i«.,  «  «ox.  j^^  j^  ^  •  ^.-^  ^  Specific  Heat  of  Brine  near 
S  ^^^  ?^I}^'^}!^  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  o"  Fahr.,"  by  ^imes  E.  Dcnfcni"  Experimentol  ^ 
He  included  the  subject  of  terrestrial  physics  un-  termination  of  the  Bate  of  Chance  in  Undenrround 
der  the  term  geo-physics,  dividing  this  again  in-  Temperatures  at  a  Depth  of  Nine  Feet  by  Means  of  a 
to  geognosy,  the  study  of  the  entire  phenomena  of  Flow  of  Water  at  a  Constant  Level,"  by  William  A. 
the earth*s'crust ;  vulcanology,orthestudyof  the  Bogera;  "Observations  taken  in  Four  Balloon  As- 
interior  of  the  earth  as  related  to  heat  and  con-  ???.W^^Z_^:  ?*_  ?*?^**'li  "P°  .*  K^^  ^^.^^^^. 
traction 
quakes 
and 


meteorology.    .^  .  .  ^     ^ 

with  an  urgent  appeal  for  a  laboratory  in  which    Sr^.*?.""^;*^°^  °^  ^.^«  Tempgnturo  of"  Water,"^  by 


may  come  nearer  to  eternal  truth.      The  follow-    Thomas  Gray ;    "  Actinic  Action  of  Electric   Dia- 
ing-named  papers  were  presented :  S^^.®.'!.^?  ^5°?^?*  w '^^l'.'  ^\i  "i*w^??*^^  A®" 

^*  Magnetic  and  Gravity  Observations 
Coast  or  Africa  and  at  Some  Islands ' 
South  Atlantic,"  by  E.  D.  Preston 
the  Maffnetotfroph  M  a  S^^^^  by  Thomaa    i^i'coTorPeT^eptionVdTBi^D^"^^^ 


^  a  XV    A      A    ur.         v        fi4,u    i?      it  —  ^ cr-     -— scction  was  presided  over 

ert  8.  W^ward ;  "Descnption  of  the  Equal-Tern-  ^y  Robert  B.   Warder,  of  Howard  University, 

perature  Boom  m  the  ObHervatory  and  Physical  Lab-       ^L^  ^^^^ a.^-*     ^     jjl  t*  r>  ^     i.  mt:       •■' 

Snitory  of  Colby  Univereitv  "  and  "  Is  Thermometry  ^J*?,  presented  an  address  on  "  Recent  Theories 

an  Ewict  Science?,"  by  William  A.  Rogers;  " De-  o'  Geometncal  Isomerism,'  of  which  the  chief 

termination  of  the  Tension  of  the  Vapor  of  Mercury  aim  was  **  to  present  a  theory  which  might  serve 
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to  explain  the  {)eculiar  fact  that  substances  of  mg  a  Meteorite  fbuDd  in  Kiowa  County,  KansaB,'*  by 

the  same  chemical    constitution    may  present  J-  H.  S.  Bailey ;  '*  Constitution  of  Benzoquinone,^* 

quite  different  physical  properties.    The  expla-  ^^.•'%^v?'®^i..  ..  ^®  ^*?j?'\.^£  Swiium  on  Acetone 

Nation  may  be  found  in  variktions  in  the  att^h-  f?^  *^«  F?PJfi^??f^?r2fu^i*P5^ 

^^^«^.  «ru;lu  4.v«  u^w^A  -,  ^#  .^««  «*««,  ^^««,  »«.^^«  ^'  *^reer ;  "  On  the  Method  of  Estimation  ot  the  Fatty 

ments  which  the  bonds  of  one  atom  form,  under  ^^^^^  j^  Vegetable  Organism  and  the  Behavior  of 

varymg  conditions,  with  the  bonds  of  another  the  Glyceride*  and  Leoithinea  during  Germination  " 

atom.     Thus,  if  bonds  a,  5,  and  c  of  an  atom  and  '*  On  the  Nitrogenous  Elements  present  in  Cattle 

unite  with  bonds  d,  e,  and  /  of  another,  a  mole-  Food   prepared    t^om   the  Cotton-Seed   Meal,"  by 

cule  of  certain  properties  is  formed.    But  should  Walter  Maxwell. 

bond  a  unite  with  bond  /,  a  molecule  of  quite        Besides  these  papers,  there  was  presented  be- 

diiferent  properties  might  be  the  result.    Thus  fore  the  chemical  section  a  report  on  the  pronun- 

may  perhaps  be  explained,  for  example,  the  dif-  elation  and  spelling  of  chemical  terms,  which 

ferent  forms,  with  different  properties,  under  ^^s  referred  back  to  the  committee,  who  are  to 

which  pure  carbon  is  met.    Gradually  the  truth  condense  the  results  of  the  year's  work,  agree 

IS  being  brought  to  light-.    Part  of  the  theory  is  upon  a  standard,  and  report  at  the  next  year's 

aJrwMiy  quite  established,  and  the  hope  begins  meeting.    The  report  of  the  committee  on  infor- 

"**^  i?,  m?®/,f  ™y»*®*7  may  be  entirely  re-  mation  concerning  the  formation  of  a  National 

moved.     The  following-named  papers  were  read :  Chemical  Society  provoked  considerable  discus- 

^^  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Ptomainea  from  the  sion,  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  join 

Culmrc  Liquids  of  the  Hog  Cholera  Germ,"  **  Study  with  other  bodies  for  a  conference  and  to  re- 

of  the  Composition  of  OMge  Orange  Leaves,»;  and  port  next  year.    The  committee  on  teaching  the 

"^hfcL^nri  tht  l^Uu^^^f^^^X:  -^^-  ,n-  p.r"'^^  ^  "^^^r*  '.^  "^'^ '' 

ductioo  of  Fehling'a  Solutionl>y  AraWoee,"  and  a  report,  which  they  were  issuing  to  physicians, 

**  The  Quantitative  Estimation  or  the  Pentagluoosea  pharmacists,  and  teachers  of  materia  medica  and 

in  the  Presence  of  Other  Carbohydrates,"  by  Win-  therapeutics  in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  col- 

throp  £.  Stone ;  '*  The  Action  of  Alcohol  upon  Alde>  leges,  urging  them  to  follow  the  new  "  United 

hydes,"  by  Spencer  B.  Newbury  ;  "  Some  Thoughts  States  Pharmacopoeia,"  and  use  exclusively  the 

on  Electromotive  Force,"  by  Clarence  L.  Speyera ;  metric  system  after  1890. 

"  MucUaginous,  Nitoogenous,  and  Ovsmornhoua  Car-        p,   Mechanical  Science  and  EnginteHng,-- 

^%Tj  ^V^teTlS^eri  %air/f  J--  E.  Denton,  of  Stevens  Institu^  of  tLi- 

Combuation  of  Certam  Organic  Bodies,"  by  WUbur  noloey,  presided  over  this  section,  and  delivered 

O.  Atwater  and  H.  B.  Gibson ;  '*  Analyste  of  Lyco-  an  address  on  "  Mechanical  Tests  of  Lubricants," 

perdon  Fuaillume  "  and  "  Notes  on  Certain  Reactions  in  which  he  told  how  experiments  to  determine 

for  Tyrotoxicon  "  by  Henry  A.  Huston  •  **  Determi-  the  coefiBcient  of  friction  between  lubricated  rub- 

nadon  of  tlie  Volumetric  Composition  of  Water"  and  bing  surfaces  had  been  prosecuted  for  two  hun- 

"Raboofthe  Density  of  Oxywn  and  Hydrogen,"  by  ^red  years,  resulting  in  the  existence  of  many 

^n^tld^'^^llre'^FnU  f^^^^^  forms^ofsatisfacto^  apparatus  for  such^meai 


William  A.  Noyes ;  "  The  New  Chemical  Laboitoiy    urement  known  as  oil-testing  machines.    He  ex- 
of  Cornell  Umveraitv,"  bv  Spencer  B.  Newbury  ;     plained  how  such  machines  are  used  and  the  ex- 


tion  <a  Tbeine  in  Teas."  by  Guilford  L.  Spencer ;  unsatisfactory  lubrication.     Explanations  were 

''Apparatua  for  determming  Solubilities,"  by  A.  E.  also  offered  of  the  paradoxical  fact  that  over- 

Knorr ;  ^*  On  Chemism— an  Inquiry  into  the  Condi-  heating  is  often  relieved  by  supplying  sand  or 

tions  which  underUe  Chemical  Keactions,"  by  Amos  emery  to  bearings.    For  example,  a  hot  journal 

K  Dolbear ;  "The  Proper  Standard  of  the  Atomic  on  a  car  is  cooled  off  by  ramming  some  mud 

Wevhta,"  by  Frank  P.  Venable  ;  "  Improved  Forma  ^^  weeds  into  the  box.    The  sand  grains  make 

of  Gas  Generators,"  "  A  Constant  and  easily  Regu-  ,.«,^„^„  ^^^..^a  ♦!,«  «.»»«;»»  «««*«   ««j  «<,  «  «<^ 

Uted  Chlorine  Oenemtor,"  **  Derivatives  of  Dinftro  ^J^^  ^^^V"^  ^^«  wearing  parts  and  as  a  re- 

a  Naphtol,"  "  Soluble  Compound  of  Hydrastine  with  f "It;  the  oil  is  uniformly  distributed  and  the  hot 

Mono-calcium-phosphate,"  ^*  Application  of  the  Po-  box  cools  down  to  the  limit  of  safety.    The  mam 

tassimn  Chlorate  Method  for  the  JDetermination  of  Sul-  thin^  in  lubricating  is  uniformity  of  feed.   What- 

phur  to  the  Analysis  of  Horn,"  "  On  a  New  Method  of  ever  insures  this  secures  smooth  running  and  en- 

preporing  Benzine-Sulfonic  Bromide  and  on  Some  New  hances  the  force  of  the  machine.    The  following- 

Balt»  of  Benzme-Sulfomc  Acjd,'»  by  Thomas  H.  Nor-  ^^med  papers  were  read  before  the  section : 

ton ;  **  An  Inquiry^  into  the  Conditions  which  under-  ^  *^ 

lie  Chemical  Reactions,"  by  Amos  £.  Dolbear ;  *^  On  "  A  New  Transmission  Dynamometer."  *'  Prelimi- 


vonsurauon  oi  uie  oiiioaies,"  oy  rraziK  vr.  uiarKe:  nais,"    ana  "  iTynamomeier  lor.  measunng  loe  ive- 

*^  On  a  Conataot  Ratio  between  a  Reducing  Sugar  ana  sistance  of  Cutting  Tools,"  by  Thomas  Gray :  ^*  Con- 

the  Amount  of  Copper  set  free,  determined  Gravi-  struction  of  a  Precision  Screw  Eight  Feet  in  Lenirth" 

metrically,"  by  J.  L.  Fuelling ;  **  On  the  Preservation  and  **  A  Simple  Method  ot  subdividing  Index  Wheels 

of  Suf^r  Bolutiona  and  Influence  of  Basic  and  Nor-  into  1.000  Parts,"  by  William  A  Rogers :  '*  A  Stand- 

mal  Lisad  Acetate  on  Analysis  thereof"  by  Hubert  ard  Formula  for  Efficiency  of  Steam  Engines  "  by 

£di«on  ;  *'  Study  of  Fehling's  Solution  m  Estimation  William  Kent ;  *■*•  New  Principles  of  Mechanism  Buown 

%^  Sogan,"  by  H.  E,  L.  Horton ;  "  Action  of  Ammo-  by  Exi)eriment  with  Spiral  Gears,"  by  Oscar  J.  Beale ; 

nium  Citrate  on  High-Grade  Aluminium  Phosphate,"  *^  Efficiency  of  Locomotive  Link  Motion  compared  to 

by  Henry  A.  Huston;  *^0n  the  Minerals  oonstitut-  Automatic  Cut-Off  Valve  Gear  of  Modem  Iligii-Specd 
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and  *^  Results  or  Test  of  Performance  of  75- ton  Am-  CIsTpofe  ;   **  On  the  Paleontological  and  Geological 

monia  Compression  Machine,"  bj  James  E.  Denton ;  Relation  of  closely  Similar  Fossil  Forms,"  bj  Charles 

**The  Structure  of  Woods  as  viewed  in  their  Cross  A.  White;  '^  The  Ciystalline  Rocks  of  Central  Tex- 

Sections,"  by  William  J.  Beal :  ''  Note  on  Graphical  as,"  "  The  Geology  of  the  Wichita  Mountains,  Indian 

Construction  of  Crank  Effort  Diairnim,"  by  H.  F.  Territory,"  "•  The  Silurian  System  and  its  Geanticline 

Durand  ;    "  Results  of  Tests  of  Strength  of  Sewer  in  Central  Texas  and  Indian  Territory,"  by  Theo- 

Pipe,"  by  M.  A.  Harris;  and  **  A  Vortex  Automatic  dore  B.  Comstock  ;  ^^  Topographical  Evidence  of  a 

Lubricator  for  High-Speed  Shafts,"  by  St.  John  Day.  Great  and  Sudden  Diminution  of  the  Water  Supply 

-,    .,    ,  ,  ^  L        rpu*         i.*  '^^  the  Ancient  Wabash,"   by  John  T.   Campnell: 

E.  Geology  and  Geoffraphy.—This  section  was  .»  qi^icUI  Action  considered  as  a  Continuous  Phc- 

S resided  over  by  John  C.  Branner,  Director  of  the  nomena,  having  shifted  from  One  Locality  to  anoth- 
^eological  Survey  of  Arkansas.  His  address  was  er,"  by  P.  H.  Van  der  Weyde  j"  "  Geology  of  Indian 
on  the  **  Relations  to  each  other  of  the  State  and  Territory  South  of  Canadian  River,"  by  B.  T.  HUl 
National  Geological  Surveys."  These,  he  said,  and  James  S.  Stone ;  *' The  Recent  Explosion  of  Nat- 
should  comolv  with  the  followinir  conditions:  ™1  S"  ^"^.^.^P^^^^  County,  Ind,"  by  H.  E.  Pickett 


largest  number.    When  a  piece  of  work  was  done  Rare  Elements  in  Rooks,"   '*  Observations  on  the 

by  onb  it  would  be  done  for  all,  and  duplication  Genesis  of  Certain  Magnetites "  and  "  Mepheline- 

by  State  surveys  and  by  individuals,  and  the  con-  bearing  Rooks  in  Braril,^'  by  Orville  A.  Derl^. 

sequent  waste  of  energy,  thne,  and  monev  would  p.  Biology ^The    presiding    officer  of  this 

cease.    The  functions  and  fields  of  official  organ-  g^ction  was  Charles  S.  Minot,  of  Harvard  Univer- 

izations  being  better  defined,  State  and  national  gity^who  deUvered  an  address  "On  Certain  Phe- 

surveys  and  individuals  could  so  direct  their  nomena  of  growing  old."    Concerning  the  laws 

efforts  as  to  setve  the  purposes  of  others  without  of  variation  in  living  beings,  he  showed  that 

neglecting  their  own  immediate  aims  and  with-  these  occur  in  an  irregular  series,  reaching  a  cli- 

out  infringing  upon  each  other  s  grounds.    Na-  ^^j,  ^^  ^  certain  age,  and  that  the  rate  at  which 

tional  and  State  surveys  would  be  strengthened,  variations  take  place  is  greater  in  early  life, 

and  local  organizations  and  individual  elTort  en-  This  was  illustrated  by  the  age  of  college  stu- 

K?if*^:  JEL^^^ii-?!?:.?^  ?.!fl  L?f^l?£°  ^^^^*  **»o  ^ro^h  of  childrenTthe  age  of  matu- 

...»         .^v.          «-      ^  ^».„ «  .     .                                 .                     !tc.    Here 

the  other 
for  ex- 


ence  who  are  so  ready  to  prophesy  m  its  name,  ^mple,  to  age,  shows  the  maximum  much  later. 

This  ideal  state  of  affairs  may  never  be  brought  This  opens  a  large  field  for  the  study  of  statistics, 

about,  but  it  is  none  the  less  desirable  that  we  throwing  light  upon  such  problems  as  the  rela- 

should  aim  at  it.    For  the  more  nearljr^we  ap-  tion  of  disease  to  age,  and  the  time  of  greatest 


proximate 
ress 


:imate  to  it  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  prog-  intellectual  power  and  success.  Turning  to  the 
of  science,  and  the  progress  of  science  is  the  question  of  variation  in  its  relation  to  lenility, 
proffress  of  ciyi  ization.*'  The  titles  of  the  papers  or  growing  old,  the  speaker  emphasized  the  fact 
read  were  as  follow :  that  decline  begins  at  birth.  There  is  really  no 
'♦  Preservation  of  Glaciated  Rocks,"  by  Homer  T.  period  of  ascending  developement ;  the  end  be- 
Fuller  ;  *'  An  Old  Channel  of  the  Niagara  River,"  by  gins  with  the  start  of  life.  But  these  chanfi:es  are 
Josiah  T.  Soovell ;  **  Niagara.  A  Few  Last  WopcIs  more  rapid  in  early  life,  so  that  the  older  the  ani- 
in  Reply  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert's  Histonr  of  the  NUg-  nial,  the  longer  time  required  to  produce  a  certain 

^'.TA\    '^Ifn^Tr  ^'a^^^^  I  piln^^  PV,  change.    There  is,  in  6ther  worSs.  a  progressive 

posit  of  Glacial  Gravel  found  in  Park  County,  Ind.,"  .  „„  Jf-  „;i.„i;4.„  4.^1  «^«.««*.:«i  „«««1„  il^-5:i     j 

W^John  T.  Campbell ;  **  Concerning  Some  Portions  of  ^??«  ""^  '^]i^^^J\\^^  potential  energy  steadily  de- 

Castoroides  Ohioensis,  Foster,  not  heretofore  known,"  CAines.    The  followmg-named  papers  were  read  : 
by  Joseph  Moore ;  *^  The  Barking  Sands  of  the  Hawai-  *^  Forest  Trees  of  Indiana."  by  Stanley  Coulter ; 

ian  Islands"  and  **  Occurrence  of  Sonorous  Sand  on  "Food  of  Bees,"  by  Albert  J.  Cook;  "A  Case  of 


and  the   Relation  to  the  Mode 
Simon  H.   Gage  and  Susanna 
Aerial   and  Aquatic   Res- 
piration in  Amphibia,  and  the  Functions  of  the  £x- 


osea    m  uiass    jnanuiacture,"    oy  i!<awara  unon  :     ti.  &.  tioweu;  "  rne  iiarveRt  ^p1aerBot  J>ortn  Amer- 
**  Differentiation  of  Subterranean  Water  Supplies,"     ica,"  by  Clarence  M.  Weed ;  "  On  the  Structure  of 


b^  John  E.  Siebel ;   "  Some  of  the  Qualifying  Con-  Certain  Paleoozoic  Fishes,"   by  Edward  D.   Cope ; 

ditions  of  SuccesstVil  Artesian- Well   Bonn^  in  the  "  Morpholoj?y  of  the  Blood  Corpuscles  "  by  Charles 

Northwestern  States  "  and  '*  A  Notable  Dike  in  the  S.  Minot ;  "  Observations  on  the  Life  Histonr  of  Unci- 

Miunesota  River  Valley,"  by  C   W.  Uall;   '*Topo-  nnla  Spu^lis,"  by  B.T.  Galloway ;  "On  the  Seed  Coats 
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of  Oie  Genus  EuphorUa,"  byL.  H.  I^ammel;  "Obeer-    specialization  of  limbs,  are  almost  incalculably 


d;>^1^  hTiS^PWI;  "Do^^^^^^         of  tTe  S'no;?:  '^^^.^'^^^  in  the  chase  and  finally  mold  peoples, 
carp  of  GrifBthsm  Boraetiana,"  hy  V.  M.  Spalding ;  nations,  and  races.      The  followmg-named  pa- 
♦*  The  Relation  of  the  Mexican  Kora  to  that  of  the  P«rs  were  read : 
United  States,"  by  Sereno  Watnon ;  ''  Distribution  of 
the  North  American  Umbellifene  "  by  John  M.  Coul- 
ter :  *^  The  Dietribution  of  Hepotiie  of  North  Amei^  *'•  Aboricrinal 


w— ^„,    ^j  ^.^«w  w.  ««„n ;  "  Distribution  of        "  Indian  Origin  of  Maple  Sugar,"  by  Henry  W.  Hon- 

the  North  American  UmbellifenB  "  by  John  M.  Coul-     shaw;  "Fort  Andent,"  by  WBiren  K.  Moorehead ; 

tiiB  of  North  Amei^     **  Aboriginal  Stone  Implements  of  the  Potomac  Val- 


_ —         „_  -. ^ ,     _^.     ^, Image  from  Livingston  County,  *,.  *. 

Herbert  Osbom :  "  Work  of  the  Botanical  Division  of    and  "  Exhibition  of  Gold  Beads  of  Indian  Manufact- 


tinuity    of  Protoplasm  through  the   Cell- Walls  of    Jastrow 
Plants,"    bjr  William  J.  Beal  and  T.   W.  Tuomey;     Archaeoloi 
"  The  Distribution  of  Land  Birds  in  the  Philippine     External 


ti 


^SSi^Ts^ii^n^tT^^ll^^^^^^  V  ^— -  .fi^--  ^'i  ^^i''!T-i7V''' 

pani  Nerve  in  FeUd«,"  Sv^.  B.  Spenoe;  "  Notes  section  was  presided  over  by  J.  Richards  Dodge, 

on  the  Amphibia  of  Ithacal"  by  Simon  H.  Gai?e  and  ^"®  statistician  of  the  United  States  Department 

H.  W.  Norris  — 

Laboratory  at 

**  The  Desirabili 

on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  Dy  w   r   w  i^n ;   "IN  otes  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  people,  the  workere 

L^Sn^lte^^'Sfr^o?^^^^^  Srcli  o^'^theT^^^^^^^  ilruoV^a^Thrntnl 
ewe,"  by y.  C.  Arthirand  Henrv  L.  BoUey ;  ** Notes  l?^^^Z^  ^^^  J^**^^"^'  f^^^^  ^P^'J  *  higher  plane 
upon  Plants  collected  by  Dr.  Zd,  Palmer  at  La  Paz,  ^"^'^  P^^^  P',?"^  ^^^^^  country.  As  to  the 
Lower  California,  in  1890,"  by  J.  N.  Rose :  "  Notes  question, "  Shall  the  present  standard  of  living  be 
upon  the  CiyRtals  in  Certain  Species  of  tbe  Arum  maintained  t "  he  said :  *'  It  is  a  point  upon  which 
Family,"  by  William  R.  Lazenby;  and  "Notes  on  hangs  the  future  education,  enterprise,  independ- 
Isopyrum  Bitematum,"  by  Charles  W.  Hargitt.  ence,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
H.  ArUhropoloffy.— The  presiding  officer  of  States.  It  depends  on  the  industry  of  the  pro- 
this  section  was  Frank  Baker,  who  delivered  his  ducing  classes  and  wisdom  in  the  distribution  of 
address  on  ''The  Ascent  of  Man."  In  it  he  their  labor  for  a  production  that  shall  meet  their 
defined  anthropology  as  the  "comprehensive  wants.  If  idleness  shall  be  encouraged,  pro- 
study  of  man,  his  origin,  development,  and  pres-  duction  limited,  importation  enlarged,  and  de- 
ent  condition."  He  referred  to  the  career  of  man  pendence  on  foreign  countries  fostered,  wages 
through  his  long  ages  of  evolution,  and  then  ^^^1  ^  reduced  and  the  abilitjr  to  purchase,  as 
passed  tothosespeciiJcharacteristic8,such  as  "the  ^^^^  as  the  volume  of  production,  will  decline, 
modification  of  the  limbs,  with  the  erect  position  I'  t^®  advice  of  public  and  private  teachers  of 
and  segmentation  of  the  body."  Concerning  the  repressive  economy— to  buy  everything  abroad 
erect  position  of  man,  he  said  that  it  "  is  gradu-  and  sit  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  of 
ally  acquired,  and  the  difficulty  that  an  infant  laziness  at  home— shall  become  the  law  of  the 
experiences  in  learning  to  walk  erect  is  strong  l»nd,  short  rations  will  follow,  and  high  prices 
evidence  that  it  is  an  accomplishment  acquired  ^^^  ^^^7  ^  abated  by  the  inability  of  our  peo- 
bv  the  race  late  in  its  history.  The  human  body  Ple  to  purchase  for  consumption."  The  papers 
gives  evidence  of  a  previous  semi-erect  position,  read  before  this  section  were : 
The  special  changes  of  structure  that  secure  the  "  American  Money  Past  and  Present,"  by  8.  Dana 
erect  position  are  less  marked  in  children  and  in  Horton  ;  **  Natural  Resources  of  Loudon  County,  Va," 
the  lower  races.     In  the  course  of  evolution  of  ^y  ^*^?^^- ™^,?*n"^^^  Forest  as  a  National  Re- 

these  changes  there  is  a  period  of  struggle  before  f'^'^®'  J^yJ?™^^^d  ^-  ^JT^^^;,  '  Bj[jlo«cal  Fac- 

*u    u  J     iT              4.U      *^ui      J  """i^^^'^  "y''  \^  tors  m  Nutrition  of  Farm  Crops,"  by  Manly  Miles; 

^e  body  becomes  thoroughly  adapted  to  them.  »»  t^^  Rj^ht  Application  of  Heat  to  the  Conversion  of 

His  address  concluded  with  :  "  The  results  of  the  Food  Materials,'^  bv  Edward  Atkinson  ;  "•  Municipal 

erect  position,  of  increased  size  of  brain,  of  greater  Corporations  and  J^atural  Gas  Supply,"  by  Edward 
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science  of  Seflors  Barao  de  Girahj  and 
{  de  Carvalho  of  Brazil  in  causing  the 
v*^,^.vv,v«^  >..«.-*»,«,  ^^  «-—-...  *—^v,  .™---  transportation  from  the  interior  of  Bahia  to  the 
mentflofValuation.orthe  Nature  of  Money  Units,"  by  \f,,^\y~  :„  o:^  ,i«  t«»,«;w^  ,x#  fu«  *«,«^.,«  u<.« 
S.  Dana  Horton ;  ^^'fiefri^rating  Power  of  Trees  "  by  Museum  m  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the  famous  Ben- 
Jacob  Reese  ;  "  The  Constitutionality  of  our  Na-  ^ff?  meteorite;  progress  from  the  Committee  on 
tional  Economic  Policy,"  by  William  S.  Hill ;"  Hv-  Reduction  of  the  TanflE  on  Scientific  Books 
gienic  Advanta^^  of  the  SterilizatioD  of  Milk  and  its  was  reported  ;  it  was  resolved  that  the  Secre- 
Best  Methods,"  by  Mary  U.  Abel  and  Ellen  H.  Hich-  tary  of  the  Navy  be  requested  to  consider  the 
ards ;  "  The  Ethics  of  Strikes,"  by  William  H.  Hale ;  memorial  recently  presented  by  various  observar 
and  '*  The  Floods  of  the  Mi^issippi,  and  how  to  pre-  tories  relative  to  famishing  of  time  signals  to 
vent  them,"  by  George  W.  Holley.  ^^^  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  by  the 
Popular  Features  of  the  Proceedings. —  Naval  Observatory  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
On  the  evening  of  Aug.  23  Rev.  Horace  C.  Hovey  sum  of  $250  was  appropriated  from  the  Research 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Wyandotte,  Marengo,  fund  for  the  continuation  of  the  investigation  of 
and  Mammoth  Caves,  illustrated  by  projections  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  magnetic  field.  A  reso- 
of  original  photographs.  Similarly  on  Aug.  24  lution  empowering  the  permanent  secretary  to 
C.  Leo  Mees  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Electricity."  extend  invitations  to  the  governments  of  Mexico, 
These  lectures  were  in  compliment  to  the  citizens  and  Central  and  South  America  to  send  dele- 
of  Indianapolis.  On  Aug.  22  Sections  A,  B,  C,  gates  from  the  scientific  societies  of  those  coun- 
and  D  held  their  sessions  in  Terre  Haute,  where  tries  to  the  meeting  at  Washington  was  adopted, 
they  were  the  guests  of  the  Science  Club  of  that  The  secretary  reported  364  to  be  the  total 
city.  The  meeting-place  was  the  Rc^e  Polytech-  number  of  members  registered,  and  that  259 
nic  Institute,  which  was  placed  at  their  dispel  papers  were  presented  before  the  association  at 
by  its  officers.    A  reception  to  the  ladies  in  at-  the  meeting. 

tendance  at  the  meeting  was  given  by  Mayor  and  Next  Meeting. — ^The  meeting  in  1891  will  be 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Sullivan,  at  their  residence,  on  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  August    The 

Aug  20 ;  also  in  the  evening  a  reception  was  following  officers  were  chosen : 

Siven  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.    A  gar-  President,  Albert   B.  Prescott,  Ann  Arbor, 

en  party  at  the  residence  of  Alfred  P.  Potts,  Mich.     Vice-Presidents:  A,  Edward   W.  Hyde, 

secretary  of  the  Local  Committee,  was  tendered  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;    B,   Francis   E.  Nipher,  St, 

on  the  evening  of  Aug.  21,  at  which  Gen.  Lew.  Louis,  Mo. ;  C,  Robert  C.  Kedzie,  Agncultaral 

Wallace  made  an  address  of  welcome.    Saturday  College,  Mich. ;  D,  Thomas  Gray,  Terre  Haute, 

of  the  meeting  is  always  devoted  to  some  excur-  Ind. ;  E,  John  J.  Stevenson,  New  York  city ;  F, 

sion,  and  on  this  occasion  a  trip  was  arranged  to  John  M.  Coulter,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  H,  Joseph 

cover  the  natural-gas  territory  of  Indiana.    A  Jastrow,  Madison,  Wis. ;  I,  Edmund  J.  James, 

special  train  was  provided,  which  left  Indianap-  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Permanent  Secretary,  Fred- 

olis  on  Aii^.  23,  and  went  north  over  the  Lake  erick  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass.     General 

Erie  and  Western  Railroad  through  Noblesville  Secretary,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

to  Kokomo,  where  the  gas  field  was.  explored.  Secretary  of   the    Council,   Amos   W.    Butler, 

and  a  visit  was  made  to  the  largest  plate-glass  Brookville,  Ind.     Auditors,  Henry  Wheatland, 

factory  in  the  United  States  and  otner  estab-  Salem,  Mass. ;   Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown, 

lishments  where  natural  gas  is  applied  to  manu-  Pa.    Secretaries  of  sections :  A,  E.  D.  Preston, 

facturing.    From  Kokomo,  the  party  was  taken  Washington,  D.  C. ;  B,  Alexander  Macfarlane, 

to  Marion,  thence  to  Muncie,  and  from  Muncie  Austin,  Tex. ;  C,  Thomas   H.  Norton,  Cincin- 

to  Anderson,  where  a  magnificent  display  of  nati,  Ohio;  D,   William  Kent,  New  York;  E, 

gas  at  night  was  given,  embracing  a  beauti-  W  J  McGee,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  F,  Albert  J. 

ful  and  fantastic  feature  by  the  introduction  Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.;  H,  William 

of  a  gas  main  under  the  river.    From  Ander-  H.  Holmes,  Washington,!).  C. ;  I,  Bernhard  E. 

son  the  party  returned  to  Indianapolis.    Subse-  Femow,  Washinffton,  D.  C.    Treasurer,  William 

quent  to  the  meeting  excursions  were  made  to  Lilly,  Ttfauch  Chunk,  Pa.      Besides  which  89 

Mammoth   Cave,  Kentucky,   and   to   Marengo  fellows  were  elected  and  James  Hall,  one  of  the 

Cave,  Indiana.  founders  of  the  American  Association  of  Geolo- 

Affiliated  Organizations.— The  Societv  for  gists  and  Naturalists  and  State  Geologist    of 

the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  and  the  New  York,  was  elected  to  the  grade  of  honorary 

American  Geological  Society  held  meetings  dur-  fellowship  for  life. 

ing  Aug.  18  and  19,  prior  to  the  regular  session  British, — The  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
of  the  association.  The  Entomological  Club  of  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
the  association  and  the  Botanical  Club  of  the  ence  was  held  in  Leeds.  Its  sessions  began  on 
association  convened  hs  usual  for  their  sj)ecial  Sept.  3,  and  continued  for  one  week.  The  offi- 
objects.  For  the  latter  an  excursion  to  South  cei-s  were:  Sir  Frederick  A.  Abel,  President  of 
Waveland  was  provided,  whence  they  visited  the  the  Association.  Section  Presidents :  A,  Mathe- 
"  Shades  of  Death."  matical  and  Physical  Science,  J.  W.  L.  Glaish- 
Final  Sessions. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  er;  B,  Cheraical'Science,  Thomas  E.  Thorpe;  C, 
general  session  business  growing  out  of  the  work  Geology,  A.  H.  Green  ;  D,  Biology,  A.  Milnes 
accomplished  during  the  week  was  transacted.  Marshall ;  E,  Geographv,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  R. 
Among  the  important  reports  considered  were  Lambert  Playfair;  F,  ficonomic  Science  and 
the  following:  One  instructing  the  Committee  Statistics,  Alfred  Marshall;  G,  Mechanical  Sci- 
on Forestry  to  bring  the  matter  of  preserving  the  ence,  Capt.  Andrew  Noble;  H,  Anthropology, 
groves  of  sequoia  trees  of  California  to  the  spe-  John  Evans.  A.  W.  Williamson,  General  Treas- 
cial  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Secretary  or  urer ;  and  Sir  Douglas  Galton  and  A.  Vernon 
the  Interior ;  a  resolution  recognizing  the  serv-  Hareourt,  General  Secretaries. 
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General  Seaslon.— The  first  session  met  on 
SepL  3,  when  President  William  H.  Flower  called 
thi^  BSHOciation  to  order,  and  tlie  exercises  began 
«ith  the  reading  of  the  report  of  tlie  council  for 
13»»-'»0.  It  contained  the  announcement  of  the 
tleclion  of  the  following  corresjiondmg  members 
from  abroad  ;  M.  A.  Gobeft,  Brussels,  Belgium; 
G.Gilaen,  Louvain,  Belgium ;  F.  Nanaen,  Christi- 


«nia,  Sweden ;  and  A.  S.  Packard.  ProTjdence, 
R.  I.  Also  it  advised  the  printing  in  full  of  the 
following  papers :  ■•  The  Incidence  and  Effects 
<if  Import  and  Export  Duties,"  by  C,  F.  Bostable, 
and  "The  Comtist  Criticism  of  Economic  Sci- 
ente."  by  Rev,  Dr.  Cunningham.  The  council 
were  recommended  to  urge  uiion  the  Govern- 
ment of  India:  "(a)  The  desirability  of  procuring 
anthropometric  measurements  of  a  representa- 
tive series  of  tribes  and  castes  in  tlie  Punjab, 
Bombay.  Madras,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  As- 
sam, it  being  understood  that  trained  observers 
are  already  available.  (/>)  Also  that  in  the  enu- 
merators'schedule  of  Ihe  census  of  ISSl  provision 
should  be  made  for  recording  not  only  the  caste 
tuwhic'ha  man  belongs. but  also  theendogamous 
and  cK^amous  groups  within  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber." Correspondence  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  forgoingpurpose  had  been  conducted 
with  the  Indian  officials  through  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  committee 
alM)  recommended  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  B  uniform  nomenclature  for 
the  fundamental  units  of  mechanics.  The  treas- 
urer submitted  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year, 
showing  an  excetK  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
of  £7.13  9a.  The  sectional  officers  were  then  elect- 
tiL  including    the  presidents  mentioned  above. 


I,  and  President  Flower  introduced  the 
incominK  president,  frraeefully  referring  to  Sir 
Fn^lcricK  Abel's  researches  in  regard  to  explo- 
sives as  tending  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  war. 
as  well  as  to  the  great  part  which  he  had  playetl 
in  endeavorinff  to  prevent  mining  accidents. 

The  President's  Address,— On  this  occasion 
Ihe  president  dwelt  upon  the  advances  made  in 
the  practical  applications  of  electricity  to  the 
telejtraph,  to  the  telephone,  as  a  tractive  force, 
and  u  an  illuminant;  upon  the  modern  chemis- 


try of  metallurgy ;  upon  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  eiploiiivesj  upon  the  greater  safety  of 
mines;  and  u  {ion  the  increased  employment  of 
natural  mineral  oil  and  gas  for  the  purposes  of 
heating  and  of  illumination.  In  opening,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  meeting  held  in  Ijceds  in  1858, 
under  the  presidency  of  Richard  Owen,  and  then 
to  the  illustrious  men  who  were  bom  or  lived  in 
the  vicinity.  Of  Priestley,  who  was  born  within 
six  miles  of  Leeds,  ho  said  that  his  "  name  holds 
rank  among  the  foremost  of  successful  workers 
in  science;  who,  by  brilliant  powers  of  experi- 
mental investigation,  rapidly  achieved  a  series 
of  discoveries  which  helped  largely  to  dispel  the 
shroud  of  mystery  surrounding  the  art  of  alche- 
my, and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  true  chemical 
science."  Further,  he  said:  "  His  acquaintance 
with  Franklin  probably  developed  the  taste  for 
the  study  of  electric  science  which  led  him  to  la- 
bor successfully  in  this  direction."  Then,  passing 
to  the  development  of  applied  science,  be  first 
considered  el^trictty,  in  "  which  the  greatest 
strides  have  been  made  since  the  association 
met  in  Leeds  in  1858."  It  was  in  that  year  that 
the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  successhilly  laid, 
and  so  he  described  the  advances  made  by  the 
application  of  electricity  to  telegraphy.  He  told 
of  the  early  history  of  electric  lignting  and  the 
telephone,  and  of  the  wire  lighting  companies 
now  in  London,  while  "  there  are  already  twenty- 
seven  lighting  stations  actually  at  work  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  besides  others  in  course  of  estab- 
lishment, ami  many  more  projected."  Continu- 
ing in  this  direction,  he  added :  "  Our  recent 
progress  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
strides  made  in  tne  application  of  electric  light- 
ing in  the  United  States."  Of  the  telephone,  he 
told  how  the  National  Telephone  Company  "  has 
now  32,743  exchange  lines,  besides  nearly  5,000 
private  lines ;  its  exchanges  number  272,  and  its 
call  offices  326.  The  number  of  instruments 
under  rental  in  England  has  now  reached  99,- 
000."  The  electric  transmission  of  power  and 
its  application  to  railways  and  to  water  traffic 
were  described.  Under  the  head  of  electric  weld- 
ing and  fusing,  he  described  the  results  achieved 
by  Elihu  Thrfhison  and  the  Cowles  Brothers  in 
this  country.  This  led  to  the  aluminum  alloys, 
and  of  the  Castner  process  at  Oldbury  he  said 
that  it  "constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  recent  illustrations  of  the  progress  made  in 
technical  chemistry,  consequent  upon  the  happy 
blending  of  chemical  with  mechanical  science, 
through  the  labors  of  the  chemical  engineer." 
(Castner  is  an  American,  and  studied  chemistry 
in  New  York.  He  is  now  but  thirty  years  of 
age.)  Other  metallurgical  advances  were  dis- 
cussed and  much  credit  was  given  to  Uie  Ameri- 
can metallurgists  for  their  work.  The  progress 
ma<Ie  by  sanitary  science  since  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  War  was  describcil,  after  which  he  took 
up  that  branch  of  science  which  is  peculiarly  his 
own.  namely,  explosives.  He  first  considered  in 
<]etail  the  improvements  made  in  explosives  and 
cannon  powders  sine*  lWi8.  In  this  part  he  gave 
credit  to  the  work  done  by  Rodman  and  Dorc- 
miis.  but  <lescrilicd  in  full  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  by  Capt  Noble  and  himself  at  Wal- 
tham  Abbey.  The  smokeless  powders  received 
full  consideration,  and  the  French,  Ucrman,  Bel- 
gian, and   English   inventions   wore   described. 
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For  gun-cotton,  on  which  he  has  done  so  much  his  earl;^  life  and  how,  living  near  a  brewery,  he 
work  himself,  he  said :  "  So  far  as  smokelessness  became  interested  in  the  eases  produced  duriDg 
is  concerned,  no  material  can  surpass  gun-cot-  fermentation,  from  which  he  made  researches 
ton."  EzplosiTes  for  shells,  the  advances  made  leading  to  **  the  extraordinaij  succession  of  dis- 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives,  and  their  coveries  which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
use  in  torpedoes,  were  each  considered  in  turn.  Father  of  Pneumatic  Chemistry."  A  recent  book 
and  then  he  discussed  mine  explosions  and  safety  on  "  La  Revolution  'Chimique,"  by  Berthelot, 
lamps,  on  which  topic  he  is  perhaps  the  best  au-  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy, 
thority  in  England.  He  referred  to  the  im-  clamis  for  Lavoisier  the  discovery  of  oxvgen,  and 
proved  explosives  and,  in  blasting,  to  the  able  much  of  Prof.  Thorpe's  address  was  taken  up  in 
and  safe  portable  electric  lamps  used  in  mines,  showing  the  priority  of  Priestley*s  discovery  and 
and  the  general  abandonment  of  the  unprotected  establishing  from  Lavoisier's  own  writings  the 
Davy  and  similar  safety  lamps.  Explosions  in  fact  that  he  admitted  Priestley's  priority.  His 
ships  and  mills,  and  the  investigations  of  their  conclusion  was :  **  It  would  be  heaping  Ossa  on 
causes  with  means  for  their  prevention  formed  the  Pelion  to  show  what  Lavoisier's  con  tern  poniries 
fintd  part  of  this  branch  of  his  address.  The  thought  of  his  claims.  It  would  be  more  pleas- 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  the  ant  to  dwell  upon  his  virtues  than  on  his  faults; 
Unitea  States,  from  tne  production  of  5,000  bar-  *  but  M.  Berthelot's  book  required  a  public  answer, 
rels  in  1859  to  that  of  31,000,000  in  1882,  was  de-  and  in  no  place  could  that  answer  be  more  fit- 
scribed.  Other  petroleum  fields  were  mentioned,  tingly  given  than  in  Leeds,  which  saw  the  dawn 
and  during  1889,  he  said,  **  the  imports  of  kero-  of  Uiat  work  out  of  which  these  ^nd  discoveries 
sene  into  London  and  the  chie^  ports  of  the  arose."  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  pres- 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  1,116,^05  barrels  of  ent  method  of  teaching  chemistry  was  presented 
American  oil  and  771,227  barrels  of  Russian  oil.  before  the  section  and  produced  considerable  dis- 
From  petroleum,  he  passed  to  the  consideration  cussion,  in  which  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe  took  part 
of  natural  gas  and  water  sas,  their  application,  and  said :  "  The  fact  that  the  sum  of  £700,000 
development,  and  uses.  His  closing  remarks  was  being  appropriated  to  technical  education 
were  on  the  advantages  of  technical  education  showed  tnat  the  legislature  was  now  fully  alive 
and  the  value  of  natural  history  and  natural  sci-  to  the  importance  of  the  spread  of  techniosd  and 
ence  museums,  illustrating  the  latter  by  a  de-  scientific  education. 

scription  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  which  is  to  C.  Geology. — The  president  of  this  section  was 
contain  the  natural  science  collections  made  as  Prof.  A.  H.  Green,  who  spoke  of  the  value  of  ge- 
an  imperial  memorial  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  ologv  as  an  educational  instrument  He  deplored 
Adare88e8  of  the  Presidents  of  Seistions. —  the  fact  that  too  often  scientists  were  prone  to  as- 
A.  MathemcUies  and  Physics, — Dr.  J.  W.  L.  sume  conclusions  from  geological  eviaence  when 
Olaisher,  in  his  address,  confined  himself  to  a  the  facts  were  capable  of  more  than  one  interpre- 
few  general  considerations  relating  to  pure  math-  tation.  "  Inferences  based  on  such  incomplete 
ematics,  b^  which  expression  he  meant  **  the  and  shaky  foundations  must  necessarily  be  very 
abstract  sciences  that  aid  not  rest  upon  experi-  largely  hypothetical.  That  such  was  the  charac- 
ment  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  their  ter  of  a  great  portion  of  the  conclusions  of  geol- 
fundamental  principles. being  derived  from  ob-  ogy,  aU  were  ready  enough  to  allow."  As  to  the 
servations  so  simple  as  to  be  more  or  less  axio-  study  of  geology :  *'  One  way  to  make  a  geologist 
matic.  To  that  class  belonged  the  theories  of  is  not  to  teach  him  any  geology  at  all  to  be^n 
magnitude  and  position,  the  former  including  all  with — to  send  him  first  into  a  laboratory,  to  give 
that  relating  to  quantity,  whether  discrete  or  con-  him  a  good  long  spell  at  observations  and  meas- 
tinuous,  ana  the  latter  including  all  branches  of  urements  Te<^uiring  the  minutest  accuracy,  and 
geometry.  The  science  of  continuous  magnitude  so  saturate  his  mind  with  the  conception  of  ex- 
was  alone  a  vast  region,  containing  many  beauti-  actness  that  nothing  shall  ever  afterward  drive  it 
f  ul  and  extensive  mathematical  theories.  Among  out."  The  best  way  to  teach  geology  is  by  prac- 
the  more  important  might  be  mentioned  the  tical  experience  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  labo- 
theories  of  double  and  of  multiple  periodicity,  ratory.  A  scheme  was  outlined  in  which  during 
the  treatment  of  functions  of  complex  variables,  the  first  year  the  lectures  and  book  work  should 
the  transformation  of  algebraical  expressions  deal  with  physical  geology  and  include  laboratory 
(modem  algebra),  and  the  higher  treatment  of  al-  work  on  minerals  with  blow-piping.  During  a  sec- 
gebraical  and  differential  equations  as  distin-  ond  year  stratigraphical  geology  should  be  taught 

fuished  from  their  mere  solution.     It  was  that  with  practical  work  in  palaeontology.    A  third 

ind  of  scientific  exploration  which  fascinated  year  should  be  given  to  widening  and  strength- 

and  rewan^ed  the  pure  mathematician,  and  upon  ening  the  knowledge  already  acquired,  while  the 

which  his  best  work  was  spent."     He  made  a  practical  work  should  extend  to  the  field,  where 

strong  plea  for  the  study  of  pure  mathematics,  mapping  should  be  taught, 

closing  with  the  hope  "  that  the  apathy  of  so  Prof.  Othniel  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  University, 

man^r  years  might  lead  to  a  splendid  awakening  gave  an  account  of  his  discoveries  of  the  gigantic 

in  this  country,  and  that  our  past  neglect  of  this  CeratopsidcB  or  homed  dinosaurs, 

most  beautiful  theory  might  be  atoned  for  in  D.  Biology.  —  The  development   of   animals 

the  future  by  special  devotion  and  appreciation."  formed  the  theme  of  the  remarks  upon  which 

A  paper  on  the  '*  Spectra  of  the  Metals  "  was  read  Dr.  A.  Milnes  Marshall  addressed  the  section, 

by  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland,  and  A.  L.  Roch,  of  His  own  specialty  of  embryology  was  fully  dis- 

Boston,  gave  a  description  of  au  observatory  re-  cussed.    He  referred  to  the  imperfection  of  the 

cently  erected  on  Mont  Blanc.  geological  records,  and  further  said  :  "  Natural 

B.  Chemistry. — The  subject  of  Prof.  Thomas  selection,  though  consistent  with  and  capable  of 

E.  Thorpe's  address  was  Priestley.    He  told  of  leading  to  steady  upward  progress  and  improve- 
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ment,  by  no  means  inyolyed  such  progress  as  a  have  increased."  For  England,  he  said,  "  a  pro- 
necessary  consequence."  Of  defeneration,  rec-  tective  policy  would,  I  believe,  be  an  unmixed 
ognized  by  Darwin  as  a  possibility,  he  said  that  and  grievous  policy."  The  labor  question  and 
**  both  Donm  and  Lankester  suggested  that  degen-  kindred  topics  were  fully  treated.  His  last 
eration  occurred  much  more  widely  than  was  gen-  words  are :  "  Every  year  economic  problems  be- 
eraUy  recognized."  Embryology  was  a  means,  come  more  complex ;  every  year  the  necessity  of 
not  an  end.  Their  ambition  was  to  explain  in  studying  them  from  many  different  points  of 
what  manner  and  by  what  stages  the  present  view  and  in  many  different  connections  becomes 
structure  of  animals  had  been  attained.  Toward  more  urgent.  Every  year  it  is  more  manifest 
this  embryology  afforded  most  potent  aid,  and  it  that  we  need  to  have  more  knowledge  and  to  get 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  through  com-  it  soon  in  order  to  escape,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
liarative  anatomy  that  its  power  to  help  was  de-  the  cruelty  aud  waste  of  irresponsible  competi- 
hved.  Anatomy  defined  the  goal,  told  us  of  the  tion  and  the  licentious  use  of  wealth  and,  on  the 
things  that  had  to  be  explained ;  embryology  of-  other,  from  the  tyranny  and  the  spiritual  death 
fered  us  a  means,  otherwise  denied  to  us,  of  at-  of  an  iron-bound  socialism." 
taining  it.  Comparative  anatomy  and  palieontol-  Among  the  papers  read  was  one  on  "  Recent 
ogy  must  be  studied  most  etirnestly  by  those  who  Forms  of  Inaustrial  Combination,"  by  Prof, 
would  torn  the  lessons  of  embryology  to  best  ac-  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  University.  Also 
count.  **The  Ideal  Aim  of  the  Economist,"  by  Mrs. 

E,  Geography. — Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair,  who  Victoria  C.  WoodhuU  Martin, 
spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  British  consul-  G.  JHecfianical  Seiencc—Cskpt.  Noble,  of  the 
genera]  to  Algiejrs,  treated  the  members  of  his  British  navy,  presided  over  this  section,  and  his 
section  to  a  historico-geographical  tour  round  the  address  described  the  advances  made  in  naval 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  sketching  the  construction  since  the  Crimean  War.  He  said : 
succession  of  events  in  those  regions  from  the  *'*  Were  two  vessels  of  the  old  type  to  meet,  one 
founding  of  Tyre  to  the  French  annexation  of  armed  with  her  ancient  armament,  the  other 
Tunis.  His  address  was  perhaps  the  most  popu-  with  modem  guns,  it  would  be  vain  for  the 
lar  of  all,  «nd  among  his  statements  were  many  former  to  attempt  to  close.  She  would  be  anni- 
facts  of  interest.  He  said :  '*  The  zone  of  desert  hilated  long  before  she  approached  sufficiently 
called  the  Sahara  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  near  to  her  antagonist  to  permit  her  guns  to  be 
been  a  vast  inland  sea  in  very  recent  times,  but  used  with  any  effect."  He  then  entered  into  a 
the  theory  was  supported  by  geological  facts  minute  comparison  of  the  strength  of  the  "  Vie- 
wrongly  interpreted.  The  salt  does  not  prove  toria"  and  the  *' Trafalgar,"  also  comparing  the 
the  former  existence  of  an  inland  sea ;  it  is  pro-  former  with  the  '*  Victory."  One  item  indicates 
duced  by  the  concentration  of  the  natural  salts  the  story ;  the  heaviest  shot  used  in  the  **  Victory  " 
washed  down  by  winter  rains  with  which  the  un-  was  68  pounds,  while  in  the  "  Victoria  "  shot 
evaporated  residue  of  water  becomes  saturated,  weighing  1,800  pounds  are  used.  **  Seamanship 
The  boring  of  artesian  wells  seemed  to  him  "  to  will,  I  fear,  in  future  naval  battles  no  longer  play 
be  the  true  solution  of  an  inland  sea."  The  the  conspicuous  part  it  has  done  in  times  past, 
flooding  of  the  Sahara  from  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  The  weather  eauge  will  belong  not  to  the  aolest 
'*  was  as  visionary  and  impracticable  as  that  for  sailor,  but  to  the  best  engineer  and  fastest  vessel." 
introdncing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  H.  Anthropology, — OwLnff  to  the  absence  of 
west  coast  of  Africa."  How  civilization  had  the  president,  John  Evans,  his  address  was  read 
grown  along  the  African  coasts  until  the  destruc-  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Rudler.  It  treated  largely  of 
tion  of  Carthage,  which  he  regarded  as  "  a  heavy  the  present  condition  of  the  science  and  of  its 
blow  to  Mediterranean  commerce  .  .  .  because  development  during  the  past  twenty  yeare.  Of 
Rome  absorbed  wealth  and  did  not  produce,"  and  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  **  the  evidence 
then  only  revived  under  the  Moors  and  culmi-  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  has  been  sat- 
nated  in  the  ninth  century,  and  the  present  re-  isfactorily  established  for  Quarternary  times." 
vival  of  advanced  civilization  under  the  French  Data  concerning  earlier  man  were  reviewed,  but 
rule,"  were  all  fully  described.  Once  more  this  the  speaker  said  "  that  the  present  verdict  as  to 
historic  sea  has  become  the  highway  of  nations ;  Tertiary  man  must  be  in  the  form  of  *  not  prov- 
the  persistent  energy  and  genius  of  two  men  en.' "  As  to  the  origin  and  home  of  the  Aryan 
have  revolutionized  navigation,  opening  new  and  man,  different  views  prevailed,  and  any  settle- 
boundless  fields  for  commerce,  and  it  is  hardly  ment  of  the  question  was  impossible,  although 
too  much  to  9AJ  that  if  the  Mediterranean  is  to  by  means  of  linguistic  palaeontolo^  and  prehis- 
lie  restored  to  its  old  position  of  importance,  if  toric  archieology  advances  were  being  made  that 
the  struggle  for  Africa  is  to  result  in  its  regen-  in  time  might  solve  the  problem.  He  ^oke  of 
eration  as  happened  in  the  New  World,  if  the  dark  the  "  vastly  improved  means  of  comparison  and 
places  still  remaining  in  the  farther  East  are  to  study  that  the  ethnologists  of  to-day  possess  as 
be  civilized,  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure  due  to  compared  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago,"  and 
Waghom  and  De  Lesseps,  who  developed  the  referred  to  the  "ethnological  galleries  of  the  Brit- 
overland  route  and  created  the  Suez  Canal.  ish  Museum,"  which  he  contended  would  "  bear 
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protection,  he  said  that  after  his  visit  to  America  survey  of  the  tribes  an ^  castes  in  India,  the  ad- 

m  1875  he  decided  that "  if  an  American,  I  should  dress  was  brought  to  a  close  with  some  remarks 

unhesitatingly  vote  for  free  trade. . . .  Since  that  on  the  dwarfs  found  by  Stanley  in  Africa.    An 

time  the  advantages  of  protection  in  America  elaborate  paper  giving  many  details  respecting 

have  stokdily  diminished  and  those  of  free  trade  the  customs  of  the  tribes  of  British  Columbia 
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was  read  by  Horatio  Hale,  who  is  an  American  Science  and  Hygiene,  Dr.  J.  Ashburton  Thomas; 

by  birth  and  ancestry,  although  a  resident  of  President  of   ^tion    I,  Literature  and   Fine 

Canada.  Arts,  J.  W.  Agnew;   Fl:esident  of  Section  J, 

Popular  Features. — Two  ^neral  lectures  Architecture  and  Engineering,  Prof.  Warren, 
were  delivered  before  the  association — one  on  The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University  of 
*'  Mimicry,"  by  E.  B.  Poulton,  and  the  other  on  Melbourne  were  pitted  at  the  disposai  of  the  as* 
"  Quartz  Fibers  and  their  Applications,''  by  C.  sociation,  and  the  section  meetings  were  held  in 
Vernon  Boys.  Also  Prof.  Jonn  Perry  gave  a  its  halls.  An  official  journal  of  the  proceedings 
lecture  on  **  Spinning  Tops."  Visits  were  naid  was  published  each  morning,  and  every  member 
during  the  week  to  places  of  interest,  incluaing  was  supplied  with  a  copj^  of  a  special  hand-book 
York,  Pontefract,  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  Walton,  oompilea  for  the  occasion  and  containing  the 
Bridlington,  Conisburgh  Castle,  Famley  Hall,  following  chapters:  '*  History  of  Victoria,"  *•  Ge- 
Harewood,  and  the  Ruskin  Museum  and  Meers-  ology  of  Melbourne,"  *'  Aborigines  of  Victoria," 
brook  Park.  After  the  meeting  ten  excursions  •*  ZoOlogy,  Vertebrata,"  **  Zoology,  Invertebrata,** 
were  provided  for  the  pleasure  of  the  members.  **  Entomology,"  '*  Botanjr,"  "  Commerce  and 
Of  these,  that  to  Kipon  and  Fountains  Abbey,  Manufactures,"  and  *'  Climate."  The  Govem- 
and  that  to  Castle  Howard  and  Kirkham  Abbey  men t  of  Victoria  voted  £1,000  toward  def ray- 
were  the  most  popular.  A  geological  party  visit*  in^^  the  expenses  of  the  meeting,  and  the  entei^ 
ed  Ingleborougn,  where  they  were  shown  the  Great  tainments  provided  by  the  hospitality  of  citizens 
Craven  Fault,  Malham  Cave,  and  Goodale  Scar,  were  **  numerous  and  on  a  most  sumptuous 
The  remaining  excursions  were  to  Beverley  and  scale."  Short  afternoon  excursions  to  places  of 
Selby  Abbey ;  Skipton,  Bolton,  and  Ilkley ;  scientific  interest  were  arranged  for,  and  at  the 
Knaresborough,  Harrowsate,  and  Plumpton ;  close  of  the  meeting  longer  trips  under  special 
Ingleborough ;  Coxwold  Byland,  Rievaulx  Ab-  leaders  were  made  to  the  Australian  Alps,  the 
beys,  and  nelmsley ;  and  York.  Black  Spur  and  Marysville,  Gippsland  Lakes, 

Next  Meeting. — At  a  ^thering  of  the  Gen-  Femtree  Gully,  Ballarat,  and  Sandhurst.  The 
eral  Committee  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  meet-  roll  of  membership  includes  1,060  names,  and 
ing  in  1891  at  Cardiff,  beginning  on  Aug.  19,  and  600  members  were  in  attendance.  Upward  of 
the  meeting  in  1892  will  oe  held  in  Edinburgh.  150  papers  were  read  before  the  sections. 
Dr.  William  Hugfins,  whose  scientific  reputation  IresidenticU  Addresses, — Baron  von  Mueller, 
has  been  attainea  by  his  studies  of  the  applica-  who  has  made  a  reputation  for  himself  as  an  ex- 
tion  of  the  spectroscope  to  astronomy,  was  chosen  plorer  in  the  earlv  history  of  the  colonies  and 
president,  and  Lord  Windsor  (Lord-Lieutenant*  since  has  achieved  special  distinction  as  an  au- 
of  Glamorganshire),  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  thority  on  the  botany  of  Australia,  addressed  the 
Rayleigh,  Cord  Trederar,  Lonl  Aberdare,  Sir  J.  association  on  the  past  and  future  of  Australa- 
T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Prof.  Michael  Forster,  and  Dr.  sian  science.  Of  the  other  addresses,  that  before 
A.  Geikie  were  elected  vice-presidents.  The  other  Section  A  by  Prof.  Threlfall  was  on  the  present 
officers  chosen  were  Prof.  A.  W.  Williamson,  state  of  electrical  knowledge.  Prof.  Kennie 
general  treasurer ;  Sir  Douglas  Galton  and  Ver-  spoke  before  Section  B  of  the  work  that  had  been 
non  Harcourt,  general  secretaries ;  and  George  done  in  the  investigations  of  the  chemistry  of 
Griffith,  assistiint  general  secretary.  The  attend-  native  plants  and  minerals,  and  made  sngges- 
ance  at  the  meeting  was  good,  though  not  equal  tions  as  to  how  this  work  might  in  future  be  en- 
to  that  of  last  year.  Some  1,775  tickets  were  couraged  and  facilitated.  The  address  before 
sole},  and  the  receipts  were  £1,776,  out  of  which  Section  C  by  Prof.  Hutton  was  on  the  oscilla- 
£1,335  was  distributed  in  34  grants  to  scientific  tions  of  the  earth*s  surface.  Prof.  Thomas  dis- 
men  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  various  cussed  before  Section*  D  the  problems  awaiting 
investigations.  the  biologist  in  Australia  ana  the  local  deside- 
Australasian.— This  association  came  into  rata  in  scientific  education.  The  explorations 
existence  in  1888,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea  and  tne  impor- 
Sydnev  in  August  of  that  year.  According  to  tance  to  the  colonies  of  Antarctic  exploration  as 
its  rules,  it  must  meet  in  turn  in  the  capital  well  as  the  geographical  work  now  in  progress 
cities  of  the  various  colonies,  and  the  second  in  other  parts  of  the  colony  formed  the  subject 
meeting  was  held  in  Melbourne,  beginning  on  of  the  address  before  Section  E  by  W.  H.  Mis- 
Jan.  7,  and  was  continued  during  the  following  kins.  The  current  social  and  economic  prol>- 
week.  It  is  the  rule  to  choose  the  vice-presidenfi  lems  of  the  colonies  were  discussed  by  R.  M. 
and  secretaries  from  the  colony  in  which  the  as-  Johnston  before  Section  F.  J.  Forrest's  address 
sociation  meets,  while  the  president  is  selected  before  Section  G  dealt  with  the  present  condi- 
from  elsewhere.  The  officers  of  the  meeting  tion  of  the  Australian  aboriginal  races.  Dr. 
were :  President,  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  von  Muel-  Thomas  discussed  the  sanitary  organizations  of 
ler.  General  Secretary,  Archibald  Liversidge ;  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  and  the  modes  of 
President  of  Section  A,  Astronomy,  Mathema-  obtaining  and  interpreting  health  statistics  be- 
tics.  Physics,  and  Mechanics,  Prof.  Threlfall ;  fore  Section  I.  A  review  of  the  literature  and 
President  of  Section  B,  Chemistry  and  Mineral-  art  of  Australia  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Agnew^s 
ogy.  Prof.  E.  H.  Rennie;  President  of  Section  address  before  Section  I.  Prof.  Warren  spoke 
C,  Geology  and  Palaeontology,  Prof.  Hutton ;  before  Section  J  on  the  education  of  engineers 
President  of  Section  D,  Biology,  Prof.  A.  P.  with  special  reference  to  the  local  conditions  and 
Thomas;    President  of  Section   JE,  Geography,  requirements. 

W.  H.  Miskin;   President  of  Section  F,  Eco-  Committee  Reports. — The  most  important 

nomic  and  Social  Science  and  Statistics,  R.  M.  of  the  committee  reports  was  that  on  the  census 

Johnston;  Presidentof  Section G,  Anthropology,  of  the  known  minerals  of  the  Australian  colo- 

J.  Forrest;   President  of  Section   H,  Sanitary  nies.     The  portions  dealing  with  New  South 
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Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  have  been  mers  had  do  means .  of  aasistinff  their  vision,  and 
finished,  while  the  parts  relating  to  Victoria  and  therefore  they  could  only  make  obeervationa  of  the 
Tasmania  are  in  process  of  completion.  A  proi-  movemente  of  the  lieavenly  bodies.  In  spite,  how- 
«t  for  establishing  and  endowing  a  centraf  bio-  tl^""^  of  the  simplicity  of  the  means  of  observation, 
logical  station  atfport  Jacl^son  w%  started.  A  ^^:%^  i^'o^dnliT^'ii^S^^^^^^o^t 
report  was  presented  on  the  Polynesian  races  and  of  information  with  respect  to  celestial  motions,  but 
Polynesian  bibliography.  New  (Special  commit-  notMng  was  known  of  tno  constitution  of  the  bodies 
tees  were  appoint^  to  investigate  and  report  on  observed.  With  the  refracting  telescope  of  Qalileo 
the  subjects  of  wheat-rust,  the  manner  of  laying  *nd  Newton's  reflector,  astronomv  underwent  a  trans- 
out  towns,  the  preparation  of  geological  maps,  formation ;  the  sun  was  found  to  have  spots  ^d  facu- 
the  arr&n^ement  of  muaeums  the  fprtiliwitinn  ^»  ♦  ^^®  plams,  mountains,  and  cratere  ol  the  moon 
nf  fliT^^t^wL  f{?Jf^llS  \S«  r.«Iit!i^f^^^^^  ^««  observed;  Venus  was  showii  to  go  through 
^l  u^'  i^^"i*^"  ^}^^  *°'*  '?®  PfT°^  ®^'®  Pl>««»  i«i  the  i^^me  manner  as  our  satelliti;  Jupit^s 
of  knowledge  of  Australasian  palaeontology ;  also  telts  and  satellites  were  seen ;  and  the  beauty  of  Sat- 
a   committee    was   appointed    to    formulate  a  urn  and  his  rings  revealed. 

scheme  for  obUining  practical  assistance  from  ^jth  reference  to  the  theory  of  physics,  he 

the  various  colonial  governments  m  the  collec-  gj^^ .                                            ^        r  j       ^ 

cal  or  hioloiriGAl                                          ^^  Great  advancements  have  also  been  made  on  the 

w.  or  uioio^uu.        .„,,,,.    ^,    .  . /^,        t  purely  theoretical  side.    Ampere,  Poisson,  Fourier, 

The  next  meetmg  will  be  held  in  Chnst  Church,  5hm,  Gauss,  UelmholU,  Thonaon,  and  Maxwell  have 

New  Zealand,  probably  in  January,  1891,  and  done  much  to  connect  clectrieltv  with  mechanical 

^ir  James  Hector  has  been  elected  president  and  laws.   Again,  electro-magnetic  ana  optical  phenomena 

Prof.  Ilutton,  of  Canterbury  College,  secretary,  obey  the  same  elementary  laws  and  appear  to  be  two 

It  was  also  decided  to  hold  tne  fourth  in  Hobart,  manifestations  of  the  movement  of  the  same  medium 

Tasmania,  so  that  the  association  will  not  again  -ft*»  «^^«'"'  i^'"  optical  problems  may  besettled 

meet  on  the  mainland  for  three  years.  ^''*^  *^«  equations  of  electro-magnetism.     From  an 

w!U™v      nnZ\r     *    -Vu       ^'^*?'                  -  expenmental  point  of  view,  results  full  of  promise 

...'^E??",!    .    °® .^^"®^"^**i.*°??*^  session  of  ^a^  already ^n  obtained;  the  velocity  of  light, 

the  l^TencIi  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  found  by  optical  methods,  has  also  been  determmed 

^ience  was  held  in  Limoges  during  Aug.  7  to  by  measures  purely  electncal,  and  recentljr  M.  Hertz 

14.    The  opening  address  by  the  president,  Al-  has  acoompli»ned  experimentally  the  identification  of 

Ired  Comu,  who  is  professor  at  the  Polvtechnic  electrical  discharges  with  light  waves.  ...  All  these 

School  in  Paris  and  chief  engineer  of  tlie  Min-  facts  show  that  as  our  knowledge  increases  the  dis- 

ing  Bureau,  was  on  "The  Part  Played  bv  Phys-  ??*^.^u"*iH''®^^.^?S'*°*i5?°i*^**L'f*®°~I*^ 

ir^  in   f  K^   T^o^nf  Pr»«^«.  /*#  c/sln/w* »»    t'kI  ^^ »  ^«  1*™*^  which  have  been  traced  between  them 

ics  m  the   Recent  ProgrcM  of  Science.      The  ^  '3^^^^  to  be  artificial,  and  only  testify  to  ignorance 

association  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  of  Li-  ^f  natural  laws ;  but  the  efforts  of  successive  genera- 

moges,  after  which  the  general  secretary  gave  a  tions  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  we  look  forward  to 

restijnS  of  the  work  done  by  science  in  France  the  time  when  these  limits  will  be  eifaced  and  all  the 

during  1889^*90,  and  then  the  treasurer  made  branches  of  natural  philosophy  be  united  in  one  har- 

his  annual  report  monious  whole. 

Presidents  Address.— Beginningwith  chem-  The  Treasurer's  Report. — M.  £mile  Oalant 
istry,  Prof.  Comu  pointed  out  that  the  introduc-  reported  the  total  receipts  to  be  $18,424.00,  and 
tion  and  use  of  the  chemical  balance  by  Rich-  the  expenditures  $14,559.20,  while  the  capital 
ter,  Wenzel,  Dalton,  and  Lavoisier  led  to  the  has  reached  the  sum  of  $167,984.76.  Grants 
substitution  of  the  laws  of  multiple  and  equiva-  amounting  to  $2,580  were  made  to  scientists  en- 
lent  proportions  and  the  indestructibility  of  mat-  gaged  in  prosecuting  original  investigations, 
ter  for  the  hypotheses  held  by  the  alchemists.  The  treasurer  congratulated  the  association  on 
After  referring  to  other  instruments,  he  said :  the  happy  condition  of  its  finances. 

The  introdnction  of  the  speotroecope  into  the  chem-  Excnrsions.— Two  days  of  the  meetinj^  were 
ical  laboratorv  for  purposes  of  analysis  by  Bunsen  especially  set  apart  for  excursions.  The  vicinity 
and  Kirohholf  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the*  his-  of  Limoges  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  the 
Iprv  of  chemistry.  This  instrument  has  been  en-  industrial  institutions  and  technical  works  vis- 
Urelv  cnated  by  the  labors  of  phvsicists,  the  prism  j^^d.  Besides  these,  an  interesting  feature  of 
ni^^^^iol^rSrkiS'g^^  the  meeting  was  the  unveiling  of  a  W^^^  of  the 
Bunsen  and  Kirohhoff  demo^tmed  the  power  of  their  great  physicist  Gav-Lussac,  which  took  place  on 
method  of  analysis  by  the  discovery  ot  rubidium  and  Aug.  11.  Jules  Roche,  the  Minister  or  Com- 
cKsium ;  in  fiMt,  it  is  only  neceesarv  to  observe  an  merce,  presided  on  that  occasion,  and  an  address 
unknown  line  in  the  spectrum  of  a  substance  to  estab-  reviewing  the  life  and  work  of  Gay-Lussac  was 
li:ih  the  existence  of  a  new  clement.  delivered  by  P.  P.  Deh^rain,  one  of  the  vice- 
Continuing  his  discussion  of  other  apparatus  presidents  of  the  association, 
by  means  of  which  great  advances  have  been  ASTRONOMY,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN  1890. 
made  in  the  science  of  physics,  he  concluded  Since  the  close  of  the  astronomical  record  for 
that  portion  of  his  address  with:  **It  appears,  1889,  the  labors  of  astronomers  have  been  at- 
therefore,  that  each  time  chemistry  has  borrowed  tended  with  more  than  the  usual  satisfactory  re- 
from  physics  some  new  method  it  has  entered  suits.  Nuraerousdiscoveries,  some  of  them  highly 
into  a  prolific  field  of  investigation,  conceptions  important,  have  been  made,  a  synopsis  of  which 
have  been  extended  and  given  a  more  precise  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages,  covering 
meaning,  and  chemical  knowledge  advanced  in  the  year  ending  with  October,  1890. 
a  manner  proportional  to  the  power  of  the  United  States  Eclipse  Expedition,— To  ob- 
adopted  methods.'*  Then,  turning  to  the  other  serve  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  Dec.  22, 1889, 
sciences,  he  said :  the  Government  equipped  an  expedition  on  a 
The  other  Mtaial  aeienoes  have  benefited  In  the  scale  of  magnitude  vouchsafed  to  no  previous 
Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  astrono-  one  undertaken  by  any  Government.    But,  un- 
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fortunately,  as  has  often  happened,  clouds  at  the  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  May  2, 1890.  The  explosion  oo- 
moment  of  totality  thwarted^  all  efforts  to  in-  curred  eleven  miles  north  of  Forest  City,  Iowa, 
crease  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  sun's  immedi-  and  the  fragments  were  scattered  over  the  county 
ate  surroundings.  Secretory  Tracy,  of  the  Navy  of  Winneb^o.  The  largest  piece  weighed  l64 
Department,  placed  the  entire  management  of  the  pounds.  A  stone  from  this  meteor,  weighing  66 
affair  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  David  r.  Todd,  Di-  pounds,  fell  in  the  same  county,  on  a  farm  owned 
rector  of  the  observatory  of  Amherst  College,  and  by  John  Goddovel,  but  was  found  byPeter  Hug- 
several  astronomers  and  scientists  made  up  the  land,  who  sold  it  to  Prof.  Newton  H.  WinchelL 
peraonfiel  of  the  expedition.  The  steamship  The  owner  of  the  farm  sued  for  possession  of  the 
**  Pensacola  "  was  detailed  to  transport  the  party  meteorite,  and  the  lower  court  decided  in  the 
and  instruments  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  75  farmer's  favor,  but  the  case  has  been  appealed, 
miles  south  of  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  The  station  It  is  of  the  stone  variety,  and  analysis  shows  it 
selected  was  on  a  bald  bluff  150  yards  from  the  to  contain  silica,  iron,  aluminum,  lime, and  mag- 
beach.  The  novel  and  ingenious  manner  in  which  nesium.  Another  stone-fall  took  place  in  Wash- 
the  instruments  were  mounted  and  automatically  ington  County,  Kansas,  on  June  25,  1890,  at 
manipulated  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  astron-  12.45  p.  m.  This  also  was  of  the  stone  class.  It 
omer  in  charge.  An  equatorial  stand  on  a  large  fell  in  Farmington  Township,  on  a  farm  owned 
scale  (English  style  of  mounting)  was  constructed  by  Lydia  V.  Kelsey,  but  rented  by  J.  H.  January, 
on  which  were  mounted  nearly  all  the  instru-  who,  at  the  time,  as  he  says,  was  under  a  wagon 
ments.  A  split  polar  axis  eleven  feet  long  was  making  repairs,  but  came  out  at  the  sound  of  the 
made  of  six-mch  wrought>-iron  tubes  phuiea  two  approaching  meteor ;  he  had  hardly  gained  an 
feet  apart  and  firmly  fixed  on  cast-iron  supports,  erect  position  when  the  stone  struck  the  ground 
On  the  polar  axis  were  arranged  two  mirrors  and  a  few  rods  distant,  throwing  up  the  earth  to  a 
twenty-three  telescopes  including  a  finder  or  height  of  40  feet,  and  outward  a  distance  of 
directing  telescope  of  7^  inches  aperture  with  a  about  25  feet,  and  imbedded  itself  to  a  depth  of 
high-power  eve-piece  for  the  correct  pointing  of  4  feet,  from  which,  three  hours  later,  he  un- 
all.  As  the  latitude  of  the  station  was  but  10"  earthed  it,  and,  though  so  short  a  time  had 
south  of  the  equator,  the  polar  axis  was  nearly  elapsed  since  its  fall,  it  was  cold.  A  lady,  also, 
horizontal,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  who  was  near,  testified  to  having  seen  it  strike 
this  unique  system  of  mounting.  This  axis  and  the  ground.  Either  from  unequal  expansion  by 
the  instruments  were  moved  by  a  substantial  heat  or  by  concussion  with  the  hard  substratum 
driving-clock.  These  plans  covered  a  wide  range  that  arrested  its  motion,  the  stone  was  found  to 
of  work,  but  were  frustrated  by  a  single  cloud,  bo  cracked.  It  was  not  a  fragment,  as  is  often 
Just  before  the  first  and  after  the  fourth  con-  found,  but  an  entire  meteor.  Its  weight  was  148 
tacts  eighty  photographs  were  taken  for  the  pounds.  If,  as  is  alleged,  the  noise  of  its  flight 
purpose  of  testing  tne  working  of  the  numerous  was  heard  before  the  stone  struck  the  earth,  we 
automatic  devices,  and  between  the  first  and  are  confronted  with  the  marvelous  statement 
second  contacts  thirty  pictures  of  the  partially  that  a  stone  may  fall  from  space  and  yet  reach 
eclipsed  sun  were  secured.  the  earth  with  a  velocity  less  than  that  of  sound. 

Lick  Observatory  Expedition.  Through  the  which  is  an  impossibility.    From  this  case  also  a 

liberality  of  Col.  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Prof.  Edward  curious  legal  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  own- 

S.  Ilolden,  Director  of  Lick  Observatory,  was  ership  of  ^rolites  falling  on  liuid  owned  by  one 

enabled  to  send  Profs.  Burnham  and  Schaeberle,  person  and  leased  by  another,  and  the  decLsion 

of  his  staff,  to  Cayenne,  French  Guiana,  South  of  the  courts  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
America,  for  the  observation  of  the  same  eclipse.        The  origin  of  the  stones  falling  from  the  sky. 

These  gentlemen  were  there  joined  by  Charles  though  much  discussed,  is  still  regarded  as  one 

Rockwell,  of  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  he  using  a  reflect-  of  the  profound  mysteries  with  which  astronomy 

or  while    they    used    two    refractors.     Clouds  abounas.    That  there  is  no  connection  between 

with  rain  prevented  the  fii*st  contact  from  being  aerolitic  stones  and  shooting  stars  is  generally 

seen ;  but  when  the  sun  was  about  two  thirds  agreed.    During  the  extraorainary  star  showers 

covered  by  the  advancing  moon,  the  sky  sudden-  of  1799,  1833,  1866, 1867,  and  1872,  not  a  stone 

ly  cleared.    Each  of  the  three  observers  secured  was  known  to  reach  the  earth.    Shooting  stars 

four  negatives  during  the  total  phase.    Of  these  appear  to  be  of  cometary  origin,  while  aerolites 

plates  Prof.  Holden  says,  "  They  are  success-  seem  more  likely  to  he  planetoidal.    The  scien- 

ful  and  of  sufficient  number."  tific  and  secular  journals,  during  the  year,  have 

English  Eclipse   Party. — ^This   expedition  announced  the  usual  number  of  bright  meteors 

located  on  Isle  de  Salut,  22  miles  northward  and  bolides,  but  they  do  not  possess  sufficient 

from  Cayenne,  but  its  success  was  imbittercd  by  interest  to  warrant  their  insertion  here, 
the  death  of  Father  Perry,  its  chief,  who  fell  a        Double    Stars.  —  In    the    "  Astronomische 

victim  to  a  prevailing  d'isease,  dying  the  day  Nachrichten,"  Nos.  2,929,  2,930,  for  1889,  Mr. 

after  the  eclipse.    The  photographs  made  by  him  Burnham,  of  Lick  Observatory,  published  a  list 

were  carried  to  England,  and  there  developed  of  54  double  stars  discovered  with  the  36-inch 

and  found  to  possess  great  value  regarding  the  refractor,  together  with  measurements  of  nearly 

sun's  corona.    Capt.  Abney,  who  manipulated  50  previously  catalogued.    Several  are  new  com- 

them,  says,    "  From  a  cursory  examination  I  ponents  of  woU-known  pairs  (thus  making  them 

should  say  that  the  corona  close  to  the  limb  of  triple),  and  they  are  generally  distinguished  for 

the  sun  is  about  200  times  brighter  than  the  their  closeness  or  excessive  faintness.    In  No. 

corona  half  a  diameter  away."  2,956  of  the  same  journal  he  has  given  a  tAble 

Meteors. — A  remarkable  meteor,  from  which  of  61  new  pairs  and  measures  of  77  others.    The 

issued  a  shower  of  stones,  passed  over  the  States  grand  total  of  his  16  published  lists  is  1,154. 

of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  oetween  five  and  six  They  were  discovered  with  telescopes  of  6,  12, 
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15|,  18i,  and  36  inches  respectively.    A  large  from  observations  made  from  1877  to  1886,  un- 

majority  were  detected  witn  the  6-inch.    His  der  the  direction  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  W. 

catalogues  include  Beta  Cancri,  Beta  and  Mu  H.  M.  Christie,  has  been  issued.    It  is  valuable 

Draconis,  and  Alpha,  Theta,  and  78  Urs©  Ma-  for  the  working  astronomer.    A  list  of  10,792 

joris.    With  a  power  of  3,300  diameters  on  the  stars,  including  those  down  to  the  tenth  magni- 

36-inch  telescope  no  duplicity  nor  elongation,  as  tude,  observed  between  1857  and  1878,  has  been 

he  had  formerly  suspected,  was  apparent  in  Beta  recently  published  by  the  Brussels  Observatory. 

Orionis ;  neither  was  any  companion  seen  nearer  Vol.  aI  of  the  Argentine   National  Observa- 

to  the  pole  star  than  the  well-known  one,  not-  tory,  being  a  separate  annual  catalogue,  already 

withstanding  the  oft-reiterated  published  state-  combinwi  in  the  gigantic  catalogue.  Vol.  XI V, 

ments  that  one  or  more  had  been  seen  with  tele-  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  has  lately  been  issued.    Two 

scopes  of  3-inch  aperture.    He  expresses    the  more  numbers,  under  the  supervisorship  of  his 

opinion  that,  even  at  periastron,  the  companion  successor,  Dr.  J.  M.  Thome,  which  will  complete 

of  Sirius  will  not  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  the  series,  are  to  be  published.     The  second 

36-inch  telescope.                                     *  Melbourne  General  Catalogue,  of  1,211  stars,  has 

Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  of  the  new  Dearborn  Ob-  just  appeared.    They  are  mostly  southern  stars, 

servatory  at  Evanston,  111.,  has  published  in  the  Baron  von  Engelhardt  has  recently  sent  out 

same  periodical,  Nos.  2,977  and  2,978,  a  second  from  his  private  observatory  at  Dresden,  Ger- 

catalogue  of  94  new  and  difficult  pairs,  the  dis-  many,  a  book  of  1^72  pages,  devoted  to  observa- 

tances  of  48  of  them  ran^ng  from  0*25'  to  0*5'.  tions  of  asteroids,  comets,  double  stars,  and  the 

NebnlflB. — No  notice  ofnewly  discovered  nebu-  nebulse.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  taken 

lie  has  been  given  in  these  annual  reports  since  up  by  a  catalogue  of  203  nebulae,  which  he  has 

1887,  when  the  publication  of  the  sixth  list  of  micrometrically  examined.    It  is  the  most  con- 

100  each    discovered   at  Warner  Observatory,  cisely  arranged  catalogue  ever  issued  from  any 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  chronicled.    Since  then,  observatory. 

its  director  has  made  public,  in  the  **  Astrono-  Solar  Parallax. — Prof.  William  Harkness, 
mische  Nachrichten,"  nis  seventh,  eighth,  and  member  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  Commission,  to 
ninth  catalogues  of  100  each.  The  majority  of  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  determining  the 
these  bodies  are  of  nnimagined  faintness  and'  be-  solar  parallax  from  the  photographs  taken  with 
vend  the  ken  of  most  telescopes,  and  of  eyes  not  the  horizontal  photo-heliograph  of  about  40-foot 
trained  for  the  work.  Since  the  days  of  the  focus  during  tne  transit  of  Venus  in  1882,  re- 
Herschels,  the  principal  astronomers  who  have  ports  to  Captain  R.  L.  Phythian,  Superintendent 
kept  up  this  quest  so  auspiciously  begun  by  Sir  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  as  fol- 
William,  have  been  D' Arrest,  Stephan,  ^osse,  lows :  "  From  position  angles  measured  on  1,426 
Stone,  Marth,  and  Swift.  Nearly  8,000  are  now  photographs,  parallax  =  8-772"  ±  0-0496.  From 
catalogued,  and  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  distances  measured  on  1,475,  parallax  =  8*847"  db 
10,000  will  soon  be  known  visually,  while  a  0-0122.  Weighted  mean,  both  from  position- 
vastly  greater  number  will  be  revealed  pho-  anj;les  and  distances,  parallax  =  8-842"  ±  0-0188. 
tographically.  Already  the  camera  has  shown  With  a  parallax  =  8-842"  ±  0-0188,  and  with 
(^uite  a  number  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lick  or  8,963-206  miles  for  the  equatorial  radius  of  the 
tne  Bosse  telescope.  At  Leander  McCormick  earth,  the  mean  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
Observatory,  Virginia,  Prof.  Stone  has  discovered  sun  is  92,455,000  miles,  with  a  probable  error  of 
several  hundred,  mostly  south  of  the  equator,  only  123,400  miles."  Speaking  generally,  there- 
Prof.  Barnard  has  found  150,  and  at  the  Lick  fore,  one  can  not  be  far  wrong  in  calling  the 
Observatory,  with  the  12-inch  glass,  he  detected  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  92,500,000  miles, 
five  in  a  field  the  size  of  the  moon.  A  few  months  with  a  light  interval  of  498  seconds  =  8™  18". 
ago  Mr.  Bumham,  of  Lick  Observatory,  disco v-  Telescopes. — The  28-inch  refractor,  only  28- 
ered  with  the  36-inch  telescope  eighteen  nebula?  in  foot  focus,  for  Greenwich  Observatory,  being 
a  space  only  about  one  eignth  the  apparent  size  made  bv  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  has  been  delayed  in 
of  the  moon.  They  are  very  faint  and  exceed-  its  finisKing  in  order  to  expedite  the  completion 
ingly  small,  and  if  seen  at  all  with  other  tele-  of  the  13-inch  photographic  telescopes  for  pho- 
scopes  would  be  mistaken  for  small  stars.  The  tographing  the  heavens,  but  is  well  advanced, 
approximate  mean  place  of  the  group  is  right  and  will  soon  be  mounted  on  the  same  pier  on 
ascension  18**  38",  declination  north  56*  20'.  In  which  the  12i-inch  telescope  has  for  many  years 
the  search  for  these  objects,  a  comet  is  occasion-  done  service  at  this  observatory.  Alvan  Clark's 
ally  discovered,  as  was  the  case  in  November  last  Sons  have  closed  the  contract  for  the  mammoth 
when  a  comet,  which  proved  to  be  of  short  period,  object-glass  of  the  telescope  destined  for  the 
was  found  by  Dr.  Swift,  of  Warner  Observatory.  University  of  Southern  California,  whose  ob- 

Star  Catalornes. — Carleton  College  Observa-  servatory  is  to  be  on  the  summit  of  Wilson's 

torv,  Northfield,  Minn.,  has  recently  issued,  as  Peak,  at  a  height  of  6,250  feet,  13  miles  north  of 

Vol.  I  of  its  publications,  a  catalogue  of  644  Los  Angeles.    The  disks,  4H  inches  in  diameter, 

comparison  stars  observed  with    the    Rcpsold  have  both  been  received  from  M.  Mantois.  of 

Meridian  Circle  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Wilson  during  Paris,  and  the  work  of  grinding  begun.    The 

1887-89.    The  Washburn  Observatory,  Madison,  completed  lens  will  have  a  diameter  of  40  inches. 

Wis.,  has  lately  sent    out  its  Vol.  VI,   Parts  and  will  weigh  about  400  pounds.   Although  the 

I  and  II.    Part  II  is  devoted  to  observations  of  objective  is  to  be  4  inches  larger  than  the  Lick 

double  stars  by  Prof.  George  C.  Comstock.    "It  glass,  the  focal  length  will  be  the  same — 56  feet. 

fives  the  results  of  the  remeasurements  of  all  It  would  seem  that  in  this  telescope  will  be 

ouble  stars  discovered  there  by  Burnham  and  reached  the  limit  where  the  gain  of  light  by  the 

others.     The   Greenwich    Ten-Year    Catalogue  augmentation  of  size  must  be  nearly  or  quite 

of  4.059  stars  for  the  epoch  of  1880,  deduced  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  by  absorption  in 
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passing  through  the  increased  thickness.  Two 
years  will  probably  be  required  for  the  grinding, 
polishing,  and  final  testing  of  this  huge  lens. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Williams,  of  JPhiladelphia,  has  gen- 
erously given  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  re- 
fracting telescope  of  16  inches  aperture  for  the 
observatory  of  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Hinn.  The  obiective  is  being  made  by  J.  A. 
Brashear,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  the  equatorial 
mounting  by  Warner  &  Swasey,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  who  two  years  ago  constructed  a  steel 
dome  for  that  observatory.  This  firm  has  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  two  steel  domes 
for  the  new  Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 
D.  C,  one  of  45  and  the  other  of  26^  feet  di- 
ameter. The  18i-inch  telescope  and  other  astro- 
nomical instruments  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Chicago  Astronomical  Society  have  b^n  removed 
to  the  Evanston  University,  and  a  new  observa- 
tory has  been  built  on  its  grounds  at  a  cost  of 
175,000,  a  gift  of  James  B.  Hobbs,  Esq.  Prof. 
G.  W.  Hough  is  director. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  received  from 
the  Hon.  H.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  that  city,  the 
gift  of  an  observatory,  with  generous  equipment, 
costing  (buildings  and  instruments)  |50,000. 
The  dome  of  the  observatory  is  of  iron,  and  is 
built  on  the  Hough  system.  The  object-glass, 
20  inches  in  diameter  and  adaptable  to  photogra- 
phy, is  bv  Alvan  Clark's  Sons,  and  its  mounting 
Dv  Fautn  &  Co.  Its  director  is  Herbert  A. 
Howe,  Sc.  D. 

William  Smith,  of  Geneva,  N.  T.,  has  built  a 
commodious  observator^r,  and  also  a  dwelling  for 
its  director,  in  the  outskirts  of  that  village.  The 
former  is  furnished  with  a  lO^inch  refractor, 
transit  circle,  sidereal  and  mean  time  clocks,  and 
a  Brashear  spectroscope.  The  construction  of 
the  steel  dome  and  the  mountings  of  the  tele- 
scope and  transit  circle  were  by  Warner  & 
Swasey.  William  R.  Brooks,  the  discoverer  of 
many  comets,  is  it3  director. 

Many  smaller  telescopes,  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered  large,  are  being 
constructed  in  the  manufactories  of  the  five 
principal  telescope  makers  of  the  world,  viz.,  the 
Ularks,  Brashear,  Grubb,  Calver,  and  Cook. 

Telescopes  for  Photography.— Prof.  Barn- 
ard, of  LicK  Observatory,  in  a  fetter  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  published  in  the  March 
number  of  the  "Notices,  says:  "The  photographic 
telescopes  now  being  made,  except  the  Bruce 
telescope,  will  give  us  but  little  information 
about  the  structure  of  the  Milky  Way,  as  the 
field  of  view  will  be  too  small  to  show  the  cloud 
forms.  What  is  wanted  is  a  photographic  chart 
of  the  Milky  Way  made  with  a  short-focus  por- 
trait lens  of  the  largest  attainable  aperture — one 
that  will  cover  at  least  100  square  degrees."  The 
writer  has  received  from  him  two  photographs 
of  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  and  two  of 
the  Milky  Way,  the  former  showing  64,000  stars, 
the  latter  stars  innumerable,  and  its  cloud  forms 
perfectly  and  beautifully  delineated,  the  work  of 
a  camera  bearing  a  6-inch  objective.  These 
cloud  forms  are  wonderfully  true  to  nature,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  they  have  been  truly  revealed 
by  photography  or  by  any  other  method. 

Cometo. — Since  the  last  report  the  following- 
named  comets  have  been  discovered :  Comet  / 
1889  was  detected  at  Warner  Observatory,  Roch- 


ester, N.  Y.,  by  Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  on  Nov.  16. 
From  its  small  inclination,  it  was  immediately 
suspected  to  be  a  periodic — a  fact  confirmed  by 
computation  from  subsequent  observations.  The 
subjoined  elliptic  elements,  computed  by  Karl 
Zelber,  differ  but  little  from  tnose  made  by 
others :  Time  of  perihelion  passage,  Nov.  29'66411 
Berlin  mean  time;  longitude  of  perihelion,  40* 
65'  52-8";  longitude  of  node,  331'  26'  40-1" ;  in- 
clination, 10"  8'  2M" ;  perihelion  distance,  1-19 ; 
period,  6*91  years. 

It  is  probably  the  faintest  of  all  the  periodic 
comets,  D' Arrest's  not  excepted. 

Comet  p  1889  was  discovered  by  M.  Borelly 
at  Marlbilles,  France,  on  Dec.  12.  Though  it 
^as  faint  at  discovery,  its  brightness  increased 
to  23'52  on  Jan.  24, 18^,  or  to  more  than  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  times  its  brilliancy  at  discovery. 
Its  motion  was  rapidly  south,  ana  it  was  soon 
lost  to  view  from  northern  observatories.  The 
following  elements  were  computed  by  A.  Ber- 
berich :  Time  of  perihelion  passage,  1890,  Jan. 
26*5143  Berlin  mean  time;  node  to  perihelion, 
200°  1-62' ;  longitude  of  node,  8*  17-82' ;  inclina- 
tion, 56''  43-48' ;  perihelion  distance,  0-26926. 

Comet  a  1890  was  found  by  Prof.  W.  R. 
Brooks,  Director  of  Smith  Observatory,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  19.  It  was  faint  when  discov- 
ered, but  in  June  had  attained  a  brightness  five 
and  a  half  times  that  of  March  19.  At  this 
writing  (Oct.  1)  its  brightness  =  0*55,  and  it  is 
running  well  with  the  ephemeris  computed  from 
the  following  elements  by  Prof.  0.  C.  Wendell, 
of  Harvard  College  Observatory:  Time,  1890, 
June  1*15896,  Greenwich  mean  time ;  longitude 
of  perihelion,  29**  2'  15*5" ;  from  node  to  peri- 
helion, 320"  18'  55*6"  ;  inclination,  120*  30'  66-5" ; 
perihelion  distance,  1*9091. 

Comet  h  1890  was  discovered,  on  July  19,  by 
M.  Coggia,  of  Marseilles  Observatory,  France. 
Thougn  telescopic,  it  must  have  been  rather 
bright  at  its  penhelion  passage,  as  it  was  of  fair 
brilliancy  at  discovery,  out  grew  fainter  so  rap- 
idly that  in  twenty  days  it  had  diminished  one 
half.  The  elements  of  its  orbit,  as  computed  by 
F.  Bidschof,  are :  Perihelion  passage,  lo90,  July 
8*'780,  Berlin  mean  time ;  from  node  to  perihelion, 
85-  58-5' ;  longitude  of  node,  14"  25*6* ;  inclina- 
tion, 63'*  14-6' ;  perihelion  distance,  0*7661.. 

Comet  c  1890  owes  its  discovery  to  William 
F.  Denning,  of  Bristol,  England,  on  July  23.  It 
was  both  faint  and  small,  with  motion  almost 
exactly  south.  Gradually  increasing  in  bright- 
ness, it  reached  2*21  on  Sept.  2.  These  are  its 
elements,  according  to  Berlirich :  Time  of  peri- 
helion passage,  1890,  Sept.  24*6439,  Berlin  mean 
time;  from  node  to  perihelion,  161"  22' 24*9" ; 
longitude  of  node,  98"  47'  89-7"  ;  inclination,  99" 
18'  38-7"  ;  perihelion  distance,  1*2838. 

Comet  a  1890  was  discovered  on  Oct.  6  by 
Barnard  in  right  ascension  19*»  13™  30»,  declina- 
tion 26"  7'  30".  Subsequent  observations  proved 
it  to  be  D'Arrest*s  periodic  comet,  which  as- 
tronomers for  several  months  had  been  search- 
ing for. 

Denning's  periodic  comet  of  1881,  which  was 
expected  to  return  to  perihelion  during  the  earlj 
months  of  1890,  was  not  found.  Search  for  it 
was  almost  useless,  as  the  geocentric  positions 
of  both  the  comet  and  the  sun  were  so  nearly 
alike  that  when  near  enough  to  have  been  other- 
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wiae  Tisible  the  comet  was  constantly  immersed  realm  of  the  wildest  speculation  as  to  the  num- 
in  the  sun's  rays.  No  doubt  is  felt  about  its  pe-  ber  of  these  bodies  in  tne  solar  system. 
riodicity,  though  it  has  been  observed  at  only  Synchronical  Beyolntion  and  Rotation  of 
one  return.  At  its  next  appearance,  in  1899,  it  the  Planet  Mercury  .--Signer  Schiaparelli,  of 
will  be  better  placed  for  obseryation.  Milan  Observatory,  Italy,  has  given  astronomers 
The  following  periodic  comets  were  expected  a  surprise  somewhat  aikin  to  the  discovery  of 
at  perihelia  in  1890,  but  up  to  Oct.  1  not  one  of  Neptune  and  of  the  satellites  of  Mars.  He  an- 
the  three  has  been  founa :  Barnard's  1884  II,  nounces,  as  the  result  of  a  discussion  of  one  hun- 
Brorsen^s  of  1846,  and  Coggia's  of  1873.  The  dred  and  fifty  drawings  of  Mercury,  covering 
eiements  of  the  first  of  these  strongly  resemble  seven  years  of  observation,  that  that  planet  com- 
those  of  De  Vice's  comet  of  1844  1,  and  also  pletes  out  one  rotation  during  a  revolution  around 
those  of  Finlay's  comet  1886  VII.  Brorsen's  the  sun,  exactly  as  the  moon  rotates  on  her  axis 
was  dilisently  sought  by  many  astronomers  with  once  while  she  revolves  round  the  earth.  He 
large  tSescopes,  but  without  success.  It  was  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Mercury  completes 
seen  in  1846,  1857.  1868,  1878,  and  1879,  but  a  rotation  on  its  axis  in  87,969  days,  which  is  the 
eluded  observation  in  1851, 1862, 1884,  and  1889.  exact  time  of  his  period  of  revolution  around  the 
At  its  recent  return  it  was  well  situated  for  ob-  sun.  If  his  deductions  be  true,  it  follows  that 
serration.  Coffgia's,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  Mercurial  hemisphere  is  constantly  bathed 
identical  with  Pons*s  comet  of  Feb.  23, 1818,  was  in  sunlight,  while  the  other  is  envelopea  in  per- 
not  searched  for.  It  has  not  been  seen  since  petual  darkness.  Observations  of  this  planet  are 
1873,  though  a  period  of  five  and  a  half  years  always  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  and  must 
has  been  assigned  to  it.  always  be  made  under  difficulties,  because  he  is 
Barnard's  comet  e  1888  =  Comet  I  1889,  is  ever  in  direct  sunlight  or  in  strong  twilight  Tin 
at  this  writine  still  visible  as  an  exceedingly  the  latter  case  at  a  low  altitude),  and  hence  the 
faint  and  small  object,  even  with  the  Lick  glass  conclusions  of  this  distinguished  astronomer  re- 
of  a  yard  in  diameter.  It  was  first  found  on  Quire  strong  confirmation  from  other  observers. 
Sept.  2,  1888,  and  has,  therefore,  a  visibility  of  Were  his  assumption  true,  it  does  not  follow 
more  than  two  years'  duration,  the  longest  of  that  an  exact  hall  of  the  planet  is  forever  devoid 
any  comet  on  record.  of  sunlight,  as,  owing  to  nis  small  size  compared 
Identity  of  Periodic  Comets. — In  the  '*  As-  with  that  of  the  sun  and  also  to  his  nearness  to 
tronomische  Nachrichten,"  No.  2,964,  M.  Schul-  that  luminary,  there  will  be  exposed  to  his  direct 
hof,  of  Paris,  has  an  instructive  paper  entitled  beams  in  excess  of  one  half  of  his  surface  a  belt 
**  Notes  on  Some  Comets  of  Short  Period."  It  nearly  twenty  miles  in  width  entirely  around  the 
discusses  the  probable  identitjr  of  several  pairs  planet,  whose  breadth  must  be  still  further  in- 
of  periodic  comets  of  short  period,  and  also  the  creased  by  refraction  from  an  undoubtedly  ex- 
possible  identity  of  several,  as  Finlay  1886  VII  isting  atmosphere,  and  (because  of  the  great 
and  De  Vico  1884,  Denning  1881  V  and  Pigott  eccentricity  of  his  orbit)  by  greatly  extended 
1783,  Blanpain  1819  and  Grischaw  1743  I,  Cog-  librations,  and  from  these,  and  perhaps  other 
gia  1873  Vll  and  Pons  1818  I,  and  others.  Prof,  causes,  it  may  be  that  ndt  much  over  one  fourth 
Seth C. Chandler, in'* Oould*sAstronomicalJour-  of  the  planet  is  in  unending  darkness.  The 
nal,**  Nos.  204  and  205,  has  proved  to  the  satis-  same  astronomer  claims  to  possess  evidence  to 
faction  of  a  majority  of  astronomers  that  Comet  warrant  the  declaration  that  Venus  also  rotates 
V,  1889  (Brooks)  is  identical  with  the  long-lost  on  her  axis  but  once  during  a  revolution  around 
Lexell  comet  of  1770;  but  M.  Schulhof  regards  the  sun,  or  in  224*7  days, 
as  more  probable  the  identity  of  the  Lexell  comet  Oxygen  in  the  Sun.— Since  the  invention  of 
with  Comet  1886  VII  (Pinlay's).  When  it  is  re-  the  spectroscope,  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the 
membered  that  the  orbit  of  Lexeirs  comet,  by  sun  has  been  denied  bv  many  spectroscopists, 
itsnearapproachto  Jupiter  in  1767,  was  changed  while  others  have  testified  to  having  obtained 
from  3  parabola  to  an  ellipse  with  a  short  peri-  unmistakable  evidences  of  it.  By  a  series  of  ob- 
helion  distance,  thus  rendering  it  visible,  and  servations  of  the  spectrum  of  an  electric  light 
that  in  1770  it  was  again  perturbed  and  made  placed  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  as  examined 
invisible  by  a  still  closer  approach  to  that  planet,  from  his  observatory  at  Meudon,  M.  Jansen  has 
which  caused  an  increase  of  perihelion  distance,  confirmed  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  his  ob- 
and,  also,  that  Jupiter  has  several  times  exerted  aervations  made  in  1888,  that  the  supposed  oxv- 
his  powerful  attraction  in  changing  its  orbit,  gen  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  due  wholly 
the  question  rises  whether  there  are  none  among  to  the  influence  of  our  own  atmosphere.  This, 
the  large  number  of  known  comets  of  short  pe-  if  true,  is  of  great  importance ;  for  while  more 
riod  identical  with  this  lost  one.  Uian  half  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  con- 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  of  all  the  short-pe-  sists  of  oxygen,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  this 
riod  comets,  or  even  a  tithe  of  them,  are  or  ever  should  be  entirely  absent  from  the  sun  in  which 
will  be  known  to  astronomers.  The  facts  of  the  twenty  or  more  other  telluric  elements  exist,  as 
division  of  Biela*s  comet  into  two  perfectly  proved  by  spectrum  analysis.  Its  absence  from 
formed  comets  which  for  at  least  six  and  a  half  that  body  affords  a  strong  argument  against  the 
years  maintained  their  cometary  character  and  theory  of  the  earth's  having  originally  been 
mdividoality,  the  separation  of  the  great  comet  evolved  from  the  sun. 

of  1882,  the'  recent  division  and  subdivision  of  Snn-Spots. — In  1889  the  sun  was  free  from 

Brooks's  comet  of  1889,  and,  furthermore,  the  spots  for  211  days,  the  longest  spotless  period 

remembrance  that  this  process  has  been  going  being  from  Oct.  23  to  Dec.  11.    Tnere  were  also 

on  since  the  solar  system  has  existed,  filling  it  eight  others  of  more  than  two  weeks'  duration, 

with  subdivided  comets  too  faint  to  be  detected  The  mean  daily  area,  however,  for  the  latter  half 

by  any  known  optical  means,  carry  us  into  a  of  the  year  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  for  the 
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earlier  half.  "While  the  mean  distance  of  spots 
from  the  equator  was  5°'46  in  the  first  six  months, 
it  was  14'*72  for  the  last  six.  A  combination  of 
these  two  facts  indicates  the  middle  of  the  year 
1889  as  a  well-defined  date  of  sun-spot  minimum. 
Asteroids. — The  annexed  table  shows  the  new 
asteroids  of  the  year : 


Nnmter. 


288. 
2S9. 
990. 
291. 
292. 
298. 
294. 
295. 
296. 
297. 
298. 
899. 


Date. 


Feb.  24.1890..., 
March  10, 1830., 
March  23, 1890. 
April  2&,  1890... 
April  2^1890... 
May20, 1S90... 
Jnl)rl^lb90... 
Aag.  17, 1890... 
Aasr.l9, 1890... 
Sept  9, 1890.... 
Sept.  9, 1890.... 
Oct  6, 1890.... 


Luther. 

Charloia. 

Palisa. 

Pa]|M. 

Pallsa. 

Charloifl. 

Charlota. 

Pallaa. 

Charldls. 

Charloia. 

Charloia. 

Pallaa. 


No.  282  has  been  named  Clorinde;  286,  Idea; 
287,  Nephthys ;  and  288,  Glauke. 

Mars. — At  the  opposition  of  Mars  in  1890 
his  altitude  was  so  low  for  northern  observation 
as  to  render  abortive  every  effort  to  improve  our 
knowledge  of  this  planet.  In  another  respect  it 
was  also  unfavorable,  viz.,  the  earth's  aphelion 
and  Mars's  perihelion  were  not  coincident  with 
his  opposition.  The  duplication  of  his  canals, 
put  forward  so  confidently  by  their  alleged  dis- 
coverer, Schiaparelli,  was  not  visible  with  the  36- 
inch  refractor  of  Lick  Observatory,  nor  with  other 
large  telescopes,  and  their  existence  is  not  gen- 
erally credited  among  astronomers.  At  Mount 
Wilson,  where  the  great  observatory  for  the  40- 
inch  lens  is  to  be  erected,  seven  photographs  of 
the  planet  were  taken  on  April  9  between  22*^ 
56"*  and  23^  41'"  Greenwich  mean  time;  and 
seven  more  on  April  10,*  between  23**  20"  and  23*» 
32*",  the  same  face  of  the  planet  being  presented 
to  the  earth  in  both  cases.  Distinct  and  identi- 
fiable spots  and  markings  are  shown  in  all  the 
fourteen  pictures,  but  on  those  of  the  latter  date 
a  considerable  accession  to  the  white  spot  sur- 
rounding the  south  pole  is  shown.  It  is,  savs  Prof. 
W.  H.  Pickering,  in  Payne's  *'  Sidereal  Messen- 
ger "  for  June,  1890,  surprisingly  large,  amount- 
ing to  about  25,000,000  sq^uare  miles.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  the  duplication  of  the  planet's 
canals  having  been  seen  on  any  of  the  plates. 

Saturn. — The  unique  observation  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  satellite  Japetus  by  the  shadows  of  the 
globe,  the  crape  ring,  and  the  bright  ring  of  Sat- 
urn was  made  with  the  12-inch  telescope  of  Lick 
Observatory  by  Barnard  on  Nov.  1,  1889.  The 
phenomenon  was  expected,  and  he  was  prepared 
for  the  work,  with,  fortunately,  a  clear  sky.  The 
satellite  was  first  seen  to  emerge  from  the  shadow 
of  the  globe,  pass  into  the  semi-shadow  of  the 
crape  ring,  and  finally  disappear  in  the  shadow 
of  the  inner  bright  ring,  when  approaching  day- 
light prevented  further  observation.  The  dimi- 
nution of  brightness  of  the  satellite  while  in 
the  shadow  of  the  crape  or  gauze  ring  was  easily 
apparent,  and  confirmed  the  latter*s  translu- 
cency,  which  fact  has  long  been  received.  But 
the  shadow  of  the  bright  ring  ^as  as  dense  as 
any  opaque  body  could  cast,  as  much  so,  indeed, 
as  was  that  of  the  planet  itself,  and  this  tends  to 
disprove  the  theoiy  that  it  is  made  up  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  satellites.    And  the  fact  that 


both  edges  of  both  the  bright  rings  are  as  dean 
cut  and  as  sharply  defined  as  the  limb  of  the 

Elanet  is  another  argument  against  the  satellite 
ypothesis.  Mr.  Lockyer  claims  to  have  ob- 
tained some  photographic  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  Saturn, 
but  Dr.  Huggins  saw  no  lines  save  those  given 
by  ordinary  sunlight. 

Jupiter  and  his  Satellites.— The  great 
red  spot,  floating,  probably,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Jupiter,  which  for  a  dozen  years  has  been 
under  observation,  is  still  visible,  though  from 
the  planet's  low  altitude  at  this  year's  opposition, 
it  is  an  extremely  difficult  object  even  with  the 
largest  telescopes.  Spots  of  several  varieties — 
pale-red,  white,  and  black — appear  on  his  disk. 
Recently  a  black  one  has  made  its  appearance  on 
his  southern  eauatorial  belt,  which,  like  the 
"great  red  spot,  has  a  motion  of  translation  in 
such  direction  and  at  such  rate  that  one  has  oc- 
culted the  other.  A.  Stanley  Williams,  who  has 
directed  attention  to  this  interesting  phenom- 
enon, calculates  that  the  black  spot,  if  it  remains 
visible  and  progresses  uniformly,  will  be  in  con- 
junction with  the  following  (east)  end  of  the  red 
spot  on  July  29,  with  the  center  on  Aug.  28,  and 
with  the  preceding  (west)  end  on  Sept  27,  thus 
requiring  two  months  to  pass  over  or  under  the 
red  spot. 

Two  of  his  satellites — ^the  third  occasionally, 
the  fourth  very  rarely — ^traverse  Jupiter's  disk  as 
black  objects.  A  striking  instance,  observed  at 
the  Warner  Olwervatory,  occurred  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  21, 1890,  when  the  third  satellite  and 
its  shadow  were  both  on  his  disk  simultaneously, 
the  satellite  being,  if  possible,  more  densely 
black  than  its  shadow.  It  usually  traverses  as 
an  object  with  brightness  so  nearly  equal  that  of 
the  planet  as  to  be  hardly  discernible.  No  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
^iven,  as  tiie  sun  shines  alike  on  both  disks,  and, 
if  the  reflective  powers  of  both  planet  and  satel- 
lite are  the  same,  as  they  generallv  seem  to  be, 
the  satellite  while  on  the  planet's  disk  ought  not 
to  be  visible  except  when  superimposed  on  one 
of  his  belts. 

Zodiacal  Light— In  No.  2,976  of  the  **  As- 
tronomische  Nachrichten,"  Prof.  Arthur  Searle, 
of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  has  a  paper  on 
this  theme,  it  being  a  summary  of  wnat  is  to 
appear  in  extenso  in  Vol.  XIX,  Part  II,  of  the 
"  Annals "  of  the  observatory.  It  contains  the 
records  of  this  phenomenon  for  the  past  fifty 
vears.  The  three  main  topics  to  which  attention 
Is  called  are :  1,  the  permanence  of  the  ordinary 
western  zodiacal  light ;  2,  the  normal  distribution 
of  light  in  the  Zodiac  and  its  vicinity,  which 
evidently  affects  all  observations  of  the  fainter 
portions  at  greater  elongation ;  3,  the  phenom- 
enon of  a  feeble  maximum  of  light  in  opposition 
to  the  sun,  commonly  known  as  the  Gegenschein, 
A  daily  record  kept  since  1877  shows  that  the 
zodiacal  light  must  be  considered  as  a  permanent 
phenomenon,  subject  to  only  slight  variations 
apart  from  atmospheric  causes.  This  concurs 
with  the  writer's  conclusions,  resulting  from 
many  years  of  observation,  that  the  oft-repeated 
statement  of  wavy  motion  seen  in  the  zodiacal 
light  is  without  foundation.  The  same  applies 
also  to  the  fiickering  motion,  similar  to  the 
**  merry  dancers  "  in  the  Aurora  Borealis,  imag- 
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incd  in  the  tails  of  comets.  Prof.  Searle  inclines  7*6.  He  also  has  deduced  the  provisional  ele- 
to  the  belief  that  the  li^ht  is  sometimes  variable,  ments  of  the  orbit  of  Delta  Cygni,  and  makes  its 
but  asserts  that  the  delicacy  of  the  work  requires  period  876*659  years,  its  peri-astral  passage  A.  D. 
independent  observation  by  different  astrono-  1914,  and  its  present  distance  2*39".  For  the 
mers  made  simultaneously,  under  like  atmos-  binary  Gamma  Coroned  Australis,  £.  B.  Powell 
pheric  conditions,  and  kept  up  for  several  years,  has  calculated  an  orbit,  and  finds  a  period  of 
Of  the  Oegenachein,  of  whicn  a  comparatively  93338  years ;  peri-astral  passage  A.  D.  1885,  *122 ; 
large  number  of  observations  have  been  obtained,  distance,  2*034",  with  an  anniml  retrograde  mo- 
he  says.  **  All  are  confessedly  uncertain."  Though  tion  =  3**  51'  25". 

the  writer  has  never  seen  the  Oegenschein  at  the  Astro  -  Photography.  —  A  beautiful  photo- 
Warner  Observatory,  yet  he  enjoyed  at  the  Lick,  graph  of  Jupiter  was  taken  on  July  12, 1890,  by 
in  January,  1889,  sevend  unmistekable  views  of  it.  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering  at  his  temporary  mount- 
It  appeared  as  a  circular  luminous  patch  of  ex-  ain  observatory  on  Wilson's  Peak,  California, 
treme  faintness,  about  5°  or  6*  in  diameter,  ex-  Its  scale  is  rgooioooo^  or  1*65"=1  millimetre 
actly  opposite  the  sun,  having  a  daily  progressive  ma|(nified  (at  29  cm.  distance)  450  times.  The 
motion  ecjual  to  the  sun's  apparent  motion  in  13-inch  telescope  was  used.  The  exposure,  only 
the  ecliptic.  87  seconds  lon^,  shows  his  system  of  belts  witb 

The  Sun's  Motion. — "Gould's  Astronomical  surprising  distmctness.  At  the  same  place,  on 
Journal "  has  an  instructive  paper  by  Prof.  Feo.  7,  1890,  the  planet  Saturn  was  exposed  for 
Lewis  Boss,  Director  of  Dudley  Observatory,  6"  16%  scale  iTRj^Annny*  or  0*84" =1  millimetre 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  proper  motions  of  295  magnified  770  times.  Both  bright  rings  and  the 
stars  and  his  conclusions  therefrom  regarding  division  between  them,  also  the  dark  ring  and 
the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion  in  space.  Of  the  equatorial  belts,  are  plainly  visible.  A  re- 
all  this  number  of  stars,  only  49  have  oeen  pre-  markaole  photograph  of  what  he  calls  "an  inky 
viunsiv  used  bj  others  in  a  similar  investigation,  black  hole  "  in  the  Milky  Way  (coal  sack)  has 
and,  therefore,  his  determinations  are  independ-  been  made  by  Prof.  Barnard  at  Lick  Observa- 
ent  of  the  results  obtained  by  others.  The  stars  tory.  This  study  is  in  Sagittarius  right  ascen- 
were  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  mag-  sion  17^  56",  declination  south  28*.  Much  of 
nitude,  the  mean  magnitude  of  the  first  group  its  inky  blackness  is  undoubtedly  due  to  con- 
6*6,  and  of  the  second  8*6.  He  found  the  mean  trast  with  its  surrounding  which  are  very 
maximum  motion  of  the  sun.  as  viewed  from  the  bright  from  the  mingled  light  of  many  thou- 
mean  distance  of  both  groups  of  stars,  to  be  sands  of  telescopic  stars.  The  16-inch  objective 
13*06"  in  one  hundred  years  toward  a  point  nearly  of  the  Warner  Observatory  shows  but  five  stars 
5°  north  of  west  of  Alpha  Lyrs,  right  ascension  in  it,  four  of  these  needing  closest  scrutiny,  vet 
280*",  declination  -I-  40  .  Sir  William  Herschel's  the  photograph  shows  myriads  of  stars,  very  few 
point  was  260°  34'  -I-  26'  17'.  The  mean  place  of  which  are  visible  in  the  great  36-ineh  tele- 
of  four  determinations  by  Argelander,  Luhn-  scope.  The  exposure  was  continued  for  3*»  7". 
dahl,  Struve.  and  Galloway  is  right  ascension  The  instrument  employed  was  not  a  telescope, 
258°  +  28*  7'.  These  results  are  not  in  very  but  a  portrait  camera,  the  lens  having  an  aper- 
near  accord,  yet,  considering  the  intricate  nat-  ture  of  5*9  inches.  It  was  mounted  temporarily 
ure  of  the  problem,  the  agreement  is,  perhaps,  oil  a  rough  wooden  box  and  strapped  to  the  tube 
a<«  close  as  could  be  expect^.  It  is  undoubtealy  of  the  6^inch  equatorial  telescope,  which  latter 
true  that  the  apparent  motion  of  these  stars  is  was  used  simply  as  a  pointer.  Though  driven  b^ 
partly  due  to  a  relative  motion  of  our  sun,  and,  clock-work,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  exactly  di- 
of  course,  of  the  entire  solar  system  toward  the  rected  on  a  star  by  slow-motion  hand-rolls,  one 
point  named,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  15  miles  a  sec-  moving  it  when  so  re<}uired  in  right  ascension, 
end ;  but  whether  this  latter  movement  is  curvi-  the  other  in  declination.  These  vacuities  are 
linear  or  rectilinear,  posterity,  ages  hence,  must  thickly  interspersed  along  the  Milkjr  Way,  and 
determine.  Barnard's  system  of  photography  will  probably 

Orbits  of  Binary  Stars. — Mr.  Gore,  of  Eng-  reveal  countless  stars  in  them  all.    In  observing 

land,  has  recently  published  an  orbit  of  Sirius,  this  hole  or  cavity  Sir  William  Herschel  pro- 

-  and  finds  a  period  of  58*5  years,  and  that,  with  claimed  that  he  had  sounded  the  depths  of  the 

Guylden's  parallax  (=0*193"),  the  sum  of  the  Milky  Way  with  his  great  telescope,  and  had 

masses  of  the  star  and  its  companion  is  26*25  penetrated  to  the  dark,  starless  regions  beyond, 

times  that  of  our  sun,  and  the  mean  distance  W.  E.  Wilson,  of  Ireland,  has    invented    a 

of  the  components  from  each  other  44*5  times  method  of  recording  transits  b^  photogmphy, 

that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  about  one  and  whereby  personal  errors  are  eliminated.    A  sen- 

a  half  times  the  solar  distance  of  the  planet  sitized  plate  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  transit 

>«eptune.    The  same  astronomer  announces  that,  instrument,  and  if  a  star  traverse  it  uninterrupt- 

from  recent  measures,  the  binary  star  Struve  228.  edly,  a  continuous  black  line  will  be  found  on 

has  described  about  120'  of  its  apparent  orbit    the  developmient  of  the  plate,  thus ; 

since  its  discovery  in  1829.    A  computation  of  but  if  an  up-and-down  motion  be  given  it  by  the 

its  orbit  gives  a  period  of  88*73  years,  and  its  electric  clock,  the  result  is  a  broken  line  of  this 

time  of  peri-astral  passage  as  A.  D.  1906.    Its    sort ,  each  break  being  equal  to 

pnpsent  distance  is  almost  exactly  one  second,  a  sidereal  second.  With  only  a  rough  apparatus 
but  at  peri-astron  the  components  will  probably  the  inventor  found  the  recorded  time  of  transit 
be  separated  by  less  than  0*2".  It  is  a  very  in-  correct  to  within  one  fourth  of  a  second, 
teresting  binary,  which  in  a  few  years  but  few  Andromeda  Nebnla. — Isaac  Roberts  has  pub- 
telescopes  will  be  able  to  divide.  Its  position  is  lished  in  "  Himmel  und  Erde,"  and  reproduced 
right  ascension  2**  6"  69»,  declination  +  46**  58*4'.  in  the  "Sidereal  Messenger"  for  January,  1890, 
The  magnitudes  of  the  components  are  6*7  and  a  magnificent  photograph  of  the  nebula  in  An- 
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rainfall  have  been  followed  all  over  Australia  by  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  coooa,  and  kerosene  and 
excessive  rains,  and  in  this  colony  floods  did  the  reduction  of  that  on  sugar.  On  the  defeat 
much  damage.  Immigration  almost  ceased.  The  of  the  ministry  a  new  one  was  forme<l  on  Aug. 
revenue  for  1889-90  was  £3,212,000,  showing  a  18,  composed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Treasurer, 
decrease  of  £403,000  as  compared  with  the  pre-  T.  Playford ;  Chief  Secretary,  J.  C.  Bray ;  At- 
vious  year,  and  the  expenditure  was  £8,696,000,  tomey-General.  R.  Homburg ;  Commissioner  of 
an  increase  of  £198,000.  For  the  succeeding  Crown  Lands,  W.  Copley ;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
year  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  £3,609,000  lie  Works,  W.  B.  Rounsevell ;  Minister  of  £du- 
and  the  expenditure  at  £3,757,000.    The  deficit  cation,  D.  Bews. 

the  Colonial  Treasurer  proposed  to  meet  by  a  Western  Australia. — Sir  William  C.  F.  Rob- 
tax  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  real  and  personal  inson  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  Western 
property  and  additional  duties  of  2«.  a  gallon  Australia  tosucceea  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome^ 
on  spirits  and  Sd.  on  beer.  These  proposals  not  who,  after  filling  the  office  to  the  great  satisfac- 
receivin^  the  support  of  the  Assembly,  the  min-  tion  of  the  colonists,  returned  to  England  in 
istrv  resigned  and  a  new  one  was  formed  by  the  December,  1889.  Sir  William  Robinson,  who  has 
leader  of  the  Opposition  on  Aug.  12,  consisting  twice  before  been  Governor  of  the  colony,  was 
of  the  following  members :  Chief  Secretary  and  more  recently  Governor  of  South  Australia,  and 
Attorney-General,  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith ;  Colonial  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Hopetoun  was  acting 
Treasurer,  Sir  T.  Mcll  wraith ;  Secretary  of  Mines  Governor  of  Victoria.  The  pieople  of  Western 
and  Instruction,  W.  O.  Hodgkinson ;  Secretary  Australia,  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  en- 
for  Railways  and  Postmaster-General,  T.  Un-  abling  bill  before  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
mack ;  Secretary  for  Public  Lands  and  Agfricult-  session  of  1889,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  secure 
ure,  A.  S.  Cowley ;  Minister  for  Public  Works  a  constitution  in  1890.  Not  only  did  Sir  Fred- 
and  Colonial  Secretary,  Horace  Tower ;  Minister  erick  Broome  leave  before  the  termination  of  his 
without  a  portfolio,  Walter  Horatio  Wilson.  office  in  order  to  urge  their  case  before  the  Gov- 

Although  the  Premier  questioned  the  right  of  emment  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  signers  of  an  appeal  for  separation  that  was  S.  H.  Parker,  the  leader  of  the  elected  members 
transmitted  to  the  English  Government  to  speak  of  the  Council,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cockburn-Camp- 
for  the  whole  population  of  Northern  Queens-  boll,  the  chairman  of  committees,  were  dispatched 
land,  the  Governor,  after  visiting  that  part  of  the  to  England  on  the  same  errand.  The  colonists 
colony,  reported  on  April  18, 1890,  that  the  north  had  no  need  of  a  special  charter,  but  were  en- 
is  loyal  and  desires  to  establish  a  new  colony  abled,  under  the  act  that  separated  Victoria  from 
constitutionally,  a  considerable  majority  being  New  South  Wales  and  created  or  confirmed  legis- 
favorable,  and  what  opposition  there  was  spring-  lative  councils  in  the  two  colonies,  to  adopt  rc- 
ing  from  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  sponsible  p^ovemment  and  enjoy  as  full  a  mea$- 
site  of  the  capital.  The  Separationists  can  only  ure  of  political  independence  as  any  of  the  self- 
appeal  directly  to  the  home  Government,  as  governing  colonies,  except  in  one  important  par- 
tney  are  in  a  Parliamentary  minority,  and  have  ticular.  The  title  and  control  of  the  Crown 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  favorable  measure  lands  would  remain  with  the  Imperial  Govem- 
from  the  colonial  Legislature.  No  measure  of  ment  A  large  section  of  the  British  public  ob- 
financial  decentralization  would  prove  satis-  jected  to  handing  over  to  a  few  thousand  colo- 
factory.  nists  all  that  remained  of  the  Crown  domain,  the 

South  Aastralia. — ^The  Governor  is  the  Earl  patrimony  of  the  British  nation,  particularly 
of  Kintore,  who  was  appointed  in  December,  1888.  since  the  tendency  has  been  developed  in  Aus- 
The  ministry  at  the  beginning  of  1890  was  com-  tralia  to  accumulate  great  masses  of  land  in  the 
posed  as  follows :  Chief  Secretary  and  Premier,  hands  of  land  kings  and  speculators.  The  colo- 
J.  A.  Cockbum ;  Attorney-General,  B.  A.  Moul-  nists  protested  that  there  was  as  good  reason  to 
den ;  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Holder ;  Commissioner  of  intrust  them  with  full  control  within  the  colonial 
Crown  Lands,  Thomas  Burgoyne ;  Commissioner  boundaries  as  there  was  to  give  the  Queens- 
of  Public  Works;  J.  H.  Howe,  Minister  of  Edu-  landers  full  possession  of  a  territory  relatively 
cation,  J.  H.  Gordon.  New  elections  for  Parlia-  as  great,  that  they  had  already  for  many  years 
ment  took  place  in  April,  when  all  the  ministers  past  practically  managed  all  the  land  of  the  col- 
were  returned,  but  a  majority  was  elected  that  ony  without  interference  in  a  manner  to  which 
was  opposed  to  the  progressive  land  tax  that  was  no  reasonable  exception  could  be  taken,  and  that 
thechief  feature  of  the  ministerial  program  me  as  the  best  land  and  the  only  region  suitable  for 
presented  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  June  European  settlement  they  would  have  in  any 
5.  The  financial  returns  for  1889-'90  showed  sat-  event,  the  rest  being  mainly  spinifex  desert, 
isfacton^  elasticity  in  the  revenue,  which  amount-  Their  English  critics  pointed  to  the  way  in  which 
ed  to  £2,478,980,  an  increase  of  £176,000.  The  they  treated  the  pearl-fishing  fleets,  in  which 
expenditure  was  £2,404,179.  Railroad  earnings  British  capital  was  invested,  charging  duties  on 
showed  an  increase  of  £120,000.  A  railroad  has  all  their  supplies  and  an  export  duty  of  £4  a 
been  built  from  Port  Darwin  to  the  new  mining  ton  on  the  snells,  on  which  they  took  off  half  the 
district  of  Pine  Creek.  Parliament  considered  a  export  duty.  Seeking  to  please  both  sides,  the 
bill  for  continuing  the  Transcontinental  Railway  Government,  in  the  bill  that  was  brought  in,  left 
to  the  McDonnel  range,  and  measures  for  en-  the  colonists  the  whole  of  the  southern  and  tem- 
couragin^  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mining  en-  perate  part  of  the  colony,  while  reserving  for 
terprise  in  the  northern  territory.  The  fiscal  imperial  control  the  larger  section  lying  north 
scheme  of  Dr.  Cockburn*s  ministry  embraced  of  the  26th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  bill  also 
progressive  duties  on  the  vsiue  of  inheritances  provided  that  the  British  Parliament  might  veto 
and  testamentary  bequests  as  well  as  a  progress-  any  act  of  the  colonial  Legislature  the  effect  of 
ive  land  tax  in  conjunction  with  the  remission  of  which  would  exclude  immigrants.    The  reserved 
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territory  was  intended  to  receive  the  overflowing  an  improvement  on  those  of  the  previous  year 

papulation  of  India,  although  that  kind  of  im-  of  £200,000,  the  total  receipts  being  £4,200,00a 

migration  is  deemed  uhdesirable  by  the  Austra-  The  increase  was  due  to  railways  and  customs^ 

lians,  and  would  probably  never  be  suffered  after  while  the  revenue  from  the  property  tax  fell  off. 

federation  is  once  achieved.    The  select  commit-  There  was  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures 

tee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  bill  amounting  to  £116,000.    A  successful  Intema- 

was  referred,  pronounced  against  establishing  a  tional  Exhibition  was  held  in  1890  at  Dunedin. 

Crown  colony  in  the  north,  or  reserving  to  the  Im-  F^l. — The  Governor  of  l<Mji  and  High  Com- 

perial  Government  power  to  regulate  the  disposal  missioner  for  the  Western  Pacific  is  Sir  John 

of  waste  lands  north  of  latitude  26°.    At  present  Bates  Thurston.    In  two  of  the  sixteen  prov- 

there  is  a  population  of  3,000  persons  in  the  inces  the  administration  is  conducted  by  £un^ 

whole  region,  who  are  not  settled,  as  thev  follow  pean  commissioners,  while  in  the  others  native 

mining  or  pastoral  pursuits,  for  which  alone  the  chiefs,  under  the  title  of  Roko  Tui,  govern  in  ac- 

land  is  adapted,  owing  to  the  heat  and  deficient  cordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  in  force 

rainfall.     These  residents  prefer  that  the  land  prior  to  the  British  annexation  of  the  islands 

regulations  should  be  vested  in   the  imperial  m  1874.    The  education  of  the  native  Fijians  is 

authorities.    There  is  much  land  available  for  conducted  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  whd 

agriculture  in  the  southwest.    About  3,000,000  taught  41,077  children  in  1888,  and  by  the  Ro- 

acres  have  been  transferred,  and  4.000,000  acres  man  Catholic  mission,  which  had  1,040  pupils  m 

more  are  about  to  be  transferred  to  land  com-  1885.     The  European  settlers  have  begun  the 

panics.    Coal  has  been  discovered  in  large  de-  cultivation  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cotton.   The  export 

posits  at  several  points,  none  of  it  being  bitu-  of  sugar  in  1888  was  16,916  tons ;  of  copra,  4,219 

minooa.    Western  Australia  is  provided  with  a  tons.     Of  the  total  population  of  125,000  only 

nilroad,  300  miles  long,  from  Albanv,  on  King  2,500  are  whites. 

0eorge*8  Sound,  to  York,  Perth,  and  Fremantle.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  A  dual  monarchy  in 

Other  railroads  already  built  maide  the  total  mile-  central  Europe,  composed  of  the  Empire  of  Aus* 

age  442  in  1889.    A  new  line,  partly  constructed  tria,  otherwise  callea  the  Oisleithan  Monarchy, 

in  1890,  Is  295  miles  in  length.    It  leads  to  gold  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  known  also  as 

fiel^  discovered  near  Norcia  and  to  StrawMrry  the  Transieithan  Monarchy  or  the  lands  of  the 

Hill,  where  there  are  coal,  lead,  and  copper,  pass-  Crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

ing  through  a  country  very  salubrious  and  capa-  The  two  halves  of  the  empire  hiive  existed  as 
ble  of  prwlucing  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  tem-  separate  states  since  1867,  having  one  dynasty,  at 
perate  and  tropical  zones.  There  were  2,970  common  diplomacy,  an  army  and  a  navy  admin- 
miles  of  telegraph.  The  Western  Australian  ^old  istered  in  common  though  each  monarchy  legis- 
fields,  of  which  there  are  five  or  six  in  various  lates  separately  on  militarv  affairs,  the  same 
parts  of  the  colony,  have  made  stow  headway,  but  coina^,  a  customs  union,  and  a  reciprocal  agree- 
it  is  only  recently  that  machinery  has  begmi  ment  m  regard  to  railroads  and  other  matters  of 
working  on  the  quartz  ledges.  A  promising  tin  common  interest.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
field  has  been  discovered  in  the  southern  district.  Kingof  Hungary  is  Franz  Josef  I,  bom  Aug; 
It  is  expected  that  when  responsible  government  18, 1880,  who  entered  on  his  reign  on  Dec.  2, 184^^. 
isestabiishedimmi^rantswillflock  to  the  colony.  The  heir  presumptive  is  his  nephew  the  Arch- 
and  that  there  will  oe  such  rapid  strides  of  mate-  duke  Franz,  boni  Dec.  18,  1863,  son  of  the  Arch- 
rial  development  as  took  plaoa  in  Qiieensland.  duke  Carl  Ludwig  and  the  Princess  Annunciata, 

TasmaiiiiL — Sir  Robert  O.  C.  Hamilton  has  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  II  of  Naples. 
been  Governor  since  January,  1887.  The  following  .  The  following  are  the  Ministers  for  Common 
were  the  responsible  ministers  in  1890:  Premier  Affairs:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
and  Chief  Secretary,  Philip  Oakley  Fish ;  Treas-  Imperial  House  for  the  Whole  Monarchy,  Count 
urer,  Bolton  Stafford  Bird ;  Attorney-General,  G.  Kalnoky,  appointed  Nov.  21,  1881 ;  Minis- 
Andrew  Inglis  Clark ;  Minister  of  Jjands  and  ter  of  War  for  tne  Whole  Monarchy,  Field-Mar^ 
Works,  Alfred  Pillinger.  The  Treasurer  antici-  shal  Baron  Ferdinand  Bauer,  appointed  March, 
pated  a  surplus  of  £30,000  in  1889-'90,  and  one  16,  1888 ;  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Whole 
of  half  that  amount  in  the  succeeding  year.  Like  Monarchy,  Benjamin  de  Kalldy,  appointed  June 
all  the  colonies,  Tasmania  is  still  extending  her  4, 1882. 

railroads.    Lines  114  miles  in  length  were  in  Commerce. — ^The  general  commerce  of   the 

process  of  construction  in  1889.  Austro-Hunsrarian    customs    union,   including 

New  Zealand. — ^The  Earl  of  Onslow  was  ap-  Bosnia  ana  Herzegovina,  amounted  in  18^  to 
pointed  Governor  in  November,  1888.  At  the  538,100,000  florins  of  imports  and  725,500,000 
t)eginning  of  1890  the  following  ministers  com-  florins  of  exports,  compared  with  568,600,000 
posed  the  Administration  :  Premier,  Colonial  florins  of  imports  and  672,900,000  florins  of  ex- 
Treasurer,  Postmaster-General,  Minister  of  Ma-  ports  in  1887.  The  largest  imports  in  1887  were 
rine.  Commissioner  of  Stamps,  and  Commission-  the  following :  Cotton,  56,500,000  florins ;  wool, 
er  of  Trade  and  Customs,  Sir  H.  A.  Atkinson;  42,800,000 florins ;  coffee, 33,000,000  florins;  silk, 
Attorney-General,  Sir  Frederick  Whitaker ;  Min-  19,500,000  florins ;  leaf  tobacco,  18.500.000  florins ; 
ister  of  Native  Affairs  and  Telegraph  Commis-  hides,  skins,  and  furs,  18,300,000  florins ;  manu- 
sioner,  K  Mitchelson ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Minis-  factured  tobacco,  16,700,000  florins  ;  woolen 
ter  of  Justice,  and  Minister  of  Defense,  W.  R.  yam,  16,400,000  florins ;  cotton  yam,  15,200,000 
Russell ;  Minister  of  Lands,  Agriculture,  and  Im-  florins ;  leather,  14,900,000  florins ;  coal,  14,800- 
migration,  G.  F.  Richardson ;  Minister  of  Public  000  florins  :  grain,  12,700,000  florins  ;  silk. 
Works  and  Minc»,  T.  Fergus;  Minister  of  Edu-  manufactures,  12,400,000  florins;  woolen  manu- 
cstion,  T.  W.  Hislop ;  without  portfolio.  E.  C.  factures,  12,000,000  florins ;  colors  and  tanning 
J.  Stevens.    The  revenue  returns  for  1890  show  materials,  11^^,000  florins;  machinery,  11,200^- 
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moving  toward  and  the  other  from  as,  the  K  plane  parallel  to  our  line  of  sight  and  a  central 

line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  former  will  be  dis-  transit,  ho  derives  the  following  elements  for  the 

placed  toward  the  violet,  and  in  the  latter  in  system :  Diameter  of  Algol.  1,074,100  miles :  di- 

the  direction  of  the  red,  thus  causing  the  line  ameter  of  its  companion,  8^,000  miles ;  distance 

on  the  plate  to  be  seen  double.    Of  course,  in  of  centers,  8,269,000  miles ;  velocity  of  Algol  per 

part  of  their  orbital  revolutions  (at  their  con-  second,  27  miles ;  velocitv  of  its  companion  per 

junctions)  the  two  stars  will  be  moving  laterally  second,  56  miles;  translation  of  Algol  6yst<'m 

and  the  line  will  appear  single,  but  at  elonga-  tbward  sun  per  second,  25  miles ;   mass  of  Al- 

tions  when  moving  toward  or  from  us  will  be  gol  sun  =  1  =  f ;  mass  of  its  companion  sud 

seen  double.    It  is  this  which  causes  the  peri-  =  1  =  f  .         r 

odical  doubling  of  the  lines,  and  proves  that,        Dark  Stars. — From  what  has  been  said,  the 

though  telescopically  single,  the  star  is  spectro-  following  three  conclusions  are  deducible :  (a)  If 

photographicallv  double.  a  bright  star  give  a  system  of  lines  neither  double 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  waves  of  nor  hazy,  though  showing  periodic  spectral  dis- 
light  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  are-  placement,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  a  double,  with 
more  numerous  and  shorter,  and  more  refrangi-  one  component  bright  and  the  other  dark,  the 
ble,  than  those  at  the  red  end.  It  follows,  former  producing  the  spectrum  and  the  latter 
therefore,  that  if  a  luminous  body  is  approach-  causing  it  alternately  to  approach  and  recede 
ing  us  more  waves  will  be  crowded  into  a  given  from  the  earth  by  the  revolution  of  each  around 
space,  and  thev  will  be  shorter  than  if  it  is  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  system,  in  a  plane 
rest,  and  all  the  lines  in  its  spectrum  will  be  that  passes  through  the  eartli  or,  at  least,  not 
slightly  moved  toward  the  violet ;  while,  on  the  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  (b)  Should  a 
contrary,  if  it  be  moving  from  us,  the  waves  will  star  be  periodically  displaced  and  also  darkened, 
be  longer  and  fewer,  and  the  lines  will  be  dis-  it  shows  that  the  dark  companion  star  transits 
placed  toward  the  red.  An  ingenious  application  the  bright  one,  and  it  would  be  classed  as  a  va- 
of  this  principle  to  determine  the  period  of  the  riable  like  Algol  and  many  others  of  that  type, 
sun*s  rotation,  has  been  often  and  successfully  (c)  If  a  line  from  the  spectrum  of  a  star  be  peri- 
tried,  confirmatory  of  the  assumed  correctness  oaically  doubled,  it  follows  that  both  components 
of  the  period  assigned  by  observation  of  his  are  bright  and  produce  the  same  spectrum.  Prof, 
spots.  The  two  poles  of  the  sun,  by  virtue  of  Vogel  does  not  regard  the  companion  of  A  1^1 
tne  sun*s  rotation,  have  no  motion  whatever  as  absolutely  dark,  though  from  want  of  in- 
toward  or  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  lines  trinsic  brightness  it  is  incapable  of  producing  a 
in  the  polar  spectra  ought  not  to  show  any  dis-  spectrum  which,  were  its  albedo  Vv  of  that  of 
placement,  and  do  not.    If  the  spectroscope  be  Algol,  it  would  do. 

pointed  to  the  east  limb  of  the  sun  which  is  Alpha  YirginiH  (Spica)  appears  as  a  photo- 
approaching  us,  all  the  lines  (save,  of  course,  the  spectrographic  variable  of  short  period,  the  com- 
air  lines)  will  be  displaced  toward  the  violet  end  panion  being  a  dark  star  or,  at  least,  one  too 
of  the  spectrum.  If  it  be  turned  toward  the  faint  to  form  a  visible  spectrum.  Therefore,  the 
west  limb,  which  by  rotation  is  moving  from  the  only  inference  of  its  duplicity  is  the  periodic  va- 
earth,  all  the  solar  lines  from  that  region  will  riaUon  of  brilliancy  and  the  movement  of  the 
show  displacement  toward  the  red.  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  bright  star  only,  in- 

Prof.  James  E.  Keeler,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  stead  of  opposite  separations  of  the  lines  in'each 
has  determined  the  rate  of  motion  of  several  star,  as  in  tne  case  of  Zeta  Urss,  etc.  The  period 
planetary  nebulie  in  our  line  of  sight.  The  of  Spica  is  about  four  days,  with  an  orbital  ve- 
brightest  nebular  line,  the  origin  of  which  is  un-  locity  of  56  miles  a  second, 
known,  was  used  for  comparison.  Of  the  ten  Benefactions. — Miss  C.  W.  Bruce,  of  New 
examined,  two  are  approaching  the  earth,  17*2  York,  who  recently  gave  $50,000  to  Harvard 
and  31*0,  and  two  receding  16*8  and  38*4  miles  a  College  Observatory  for  the  purchase  and  main- 
second  respectively.  These  deductions  are  con-  tenance  of  a  photographic  telescope,  has  given 
sidered  by  astronomers  of  great  importance.  $6,000  additional  for  the  promotion  of  original 
His  paper  is  published  in  No.  11  of  the  publica-  astronomical  research,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
tions  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific.  Prof.  Pickering  for  disbursement,  who  is  to  be- 

Orbit  of  Algol. — Astronomers  have  long  en-  stow  it,  in  sums  not  exceeding  $500,  upon  such 

tertained  the  opinion  that  the  variation  in  the  applicants,  individuals  or  institutions,  as  have 

brightness  of  Algol  is  due  to  periodic  transits  of  met  certain  required  conditions.    The  late  Prof. 

a  dark  companion  across,  or  partly  across,  the  Elias  Loomis  bequeathed  more  than  $300,000  in 

face  of  the  bright  star  as  seen  from  the  earth,  trust  to  Yale  University,  which,  at  the  death  of 

Prof.  Vogel,  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory,  Prus-  his  two  sons,  will  be  conveved  to  that  institution, 
sia,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Pickering,        Prizes  and  Honors. — The  Janssen  prize  was 

who  thought  its  orbit  might  be  determined  by  bestowed  by  the  French  Academy  upon  Norman 

photo-si)ectroscopic  observation,  made  six  pho-  Lockver.    The  Donohoe  comet  niiedal  No.  1  was 

to^aphs  of  the  spectnim  of  Algol,  three  before  awarded  to  William  R.  Brooks,  for  the  discovery 

minimum  periods  and  three  after,  there  being  an  of  comet  I  1890.    The  Council  of  the  Royal 

interval  of  several  months  between  them.    The  Astronomical  Society  of  England  awarded  no 

three  taken  before  minimum  show  the  lines  de-  medal  in  1889.     The  last  official    documents 

cidedly  displaced  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spec-  signed  by  Dom  Pedro,  ex-Emperor  of  Brazil, 

trum,  while  the  others  are  moved  in  the  direction  were  those  conferring  on  Admiral  Mouchez  and 

of  the  violet.    From  careful  measurements  of  the  M.  M.  Janssen  and  Perrotin  the  grade  of  officer 

plates  he  makes  the  motion  and  recession  of  the  of  the  Order  of  the  Rose  of  Brazil,  and  on  M.  M. 

star  to  be  about  equal,  amounting  to  about  27  Frassenet  and  the  brothers  Henry  knighthood 

miles  a  second.    Assuming  circular  orbits  in  a  of  the  same  order. 
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AUSTBALASIA.  The  statistics  of  popula- 
tion, births,  deaths,  immigration,  and  emigration 
of  the  British  colonies  in  Australasia  for  1888 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 


COLONnS. 


r^r  9fmth  Walea. . . , 

Vkrtorlft 

QuecBsland , 

^outb  Aoatralla 

Wr«trm  Aufttralia.... 

Taxmania^ 

Nev  Zealaod 

m 


Popnla- 


1,085,700 
til  1,268 
887.468 
818«808 
42,187 
144,057 
007,880 
125,441 


Bliilu. 


88.525 

84;508 

14,247 

10,510 

1,518 

4,777 

18,902 

4,599 


DmOm. 


14.406 
16,287 
6,629 
8,769 
678 
2,102 
^708 
4,044 


Imml- 
gntioo. 


66,226 
102,032 
M.S64 
12,687 
1,698 
18,866 
18,406 


£ml. 
gntion. 


48,681 
60.229 
23,059 
12,750 
2,794 
17,986 
22,781 


Finance. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  ^veral  colonies,  and  the  public  debt  of  each, 
were  as  follow : 


Gold  from  the  mines  of  the  colony,  most  of  which 
are  on  Government  land,  was  exported  to  the 
amount  of  £914,300.  Grain,  flour,  and  pulse 
was  exported  of  the  value  of  £761,795.  Frozen 
meat,  viz.,  mutton  in  whole  carcases,  has  become 
an  important  article  in  the  trade  with  England, 
the  value  of  the  export  in  1888  being  £628,800. 
The  export  of  Kauri  gam  was  valued  at  £380,- 
933;  of  tallow,  £124,950;  of  timber,  £179,543; 
of  hides,  skins,  and  leather,  £214,194 ;  of  butter 
and  cheese,  £197,170.  From- the  Fiji  Islands  the 
chief  export  is  sugar,  of  the  value  in  1888  of 
£270,649,  besides  which  there  is  a  trade  in  the 
dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut,  called  copra,  in 
bananas,  and  other  products  of  the  soil.  The 
extent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  several 
colonies  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


COU>XD& 

RsTennc 

Bxpanditare. 

DeM. 

Kew  South  Wales  (1889). 
YktotU<i889) 

£9,068,897 

8,676,081 

8,614,652 

2,802,494 

857,008 

678,000 

4^09,815 

65,019 

£9,259,474 

7,920,288 

8,497,806 

2,278,208 

885,129 

678,000 

8,962,912 

6^,998 

£46,667,859 
87.627,882 

QneenslaiMl  (18Si» 

tsoutfa  Australia  (1889)... 
Westeni  Aa5traUa(l888;. 
Tasmaoa  (IS89) 

27,916,664 

20.685,500 

1,275,200 

4,595,750 

New  Zealand  (188S)....   . 
Fiji(lSS8) 

86,971,771 
268,289 

OOLONIES. 

Importt. 

Ezporte. 

New  South  Wales  (1S88) 

Victoria  (1888) 

£20,885,667 

28,972,184 

6,646,788 

6,418,688 

786,260 

1,610,664  1 

6,279,000 

188,222 

£20,859,715 
18.868,768 

Queensland  (1888) 

6,126,862 

6,984,008 

6^0,845 

1.888,865 

South  Australia  (IbSS)    

Western  AustraHa  (1888) 

Tasmania  (1888) 

New  Zealand  (1S89) 

9,181,878 

Ffji(l888) 

876,978 

Commerce. — ^Wool  is  the  principal  export  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  quantity  exported  m  1888 
being  returned  as  235,848,944  pounds,  of  the 
value  of  £9,089,776.  The  value  of  the  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  three  years  1886-'88  was  £1,051,192. 
The  silver-lead  oreraised  in  1888  was  valued  at 
£1,Q75,737.  The  copper  product  in  1887  was 
£199,102  in  value.  The  output  of  tin  in  1888 
was  valued  at  £582,496.  The  product  of  the 
coal  mines  was  2,922,497  tons,  valued  at  £1,346,- 
440.  The  export  of  wool  from  Victoria  in  1888 
was  118,453,968  pounds,  valued  at  £5,170,930,  of 
which  not  more  than  three  fourths  was  the  prod- 
uce of  the  colony.  The  export  of  gold  was  £3,- 
690,519,  after  which  came  breadstu£,  of  the  value 
of  £938.008,  and  live  stock,  of  the  value  of  £406,- 
777.  The  exports  of  manufactured  articles  to 
the  other  colonies  are  considerable.  The  largest 
exports  of  Queensland  in  1888  were  gold,  of  the 
value  of  £1,662,639  ;  wool,  £2,258,365  ;  sugar. 


Nayigation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  vessels  and  the  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  ports  of  entry  in  each  colony : 


COLONIES. 

VSS8XLS  BTTEKED. 

▼SBBELS  CUCABKD. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Nnmber. 

Tonnage. 

New  South  Wales  (1888) 

Victoria  (1888)  

Queensland  (1888) 

South  Australia  (1886).. 
Western  AU8tiaUa(1888) 

Tasmania  (1888) 

New  Zealand  (1888).... 
riU(1887) 

2,956 
2,714 
928 
859 
268 
770 
688 
106 

2,414.750 
2,182,071 
478,517 
777,922 
402,807 
885,650 
626,485 
49,579 

2,972 
2,680 
986 
878 
266 
795 
701 

•  •  •  • 

2,850,069 
1,115,812 
517,712 
787,564 
409,686 
890,628 
681.478 

Gommnnieations. — The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  mileage  of  railroads  completed,  the 
number  of  miles  of  new  railroads  under  construc- 
tion or  authorized,  the  total  capital  cost  of  the 
railroads  in  each  colony,  and  the  gross  earnings 
and  working  expenses  for  the  last  year  reported : 


OOLONDS. 


»w  Sooth  Wales  (1888). 

Victoria  (18*59l 

QQ«eDaiaad  (1888) 

tioath  Anatratia  (1888). . . . 
Western  AustraHa  (1888). 

TasmanU  (1888) 

New  Zealand  (1869) 


IfileeooD- 

Miles  u- 

pleted. 

tiwrised. 

2,126 

1,800 

2,191 

509 

1,981 

681 

1,500 

824 

265 

534 

827 

114 

1,949 

•  •  •  • 

Capitol  ezpen- 
diture. 


£86,097,808 
29,868^66 
18,064,598 


15,612,664 


Reoalpte. 


£2,609.627 

2,756;049 

776,794 


1,052,864 


Ezpciuae. 


£1,578,590 

1,758,019 

607,961 


667,182 


£384,419  ;  and  tin,  £230,360.  Wheat,  including 
flour,  is  the  leading  export  of  South  Australia. 
The  value  of  the  wheat  exported  in  1888  was 
£1,492,145;  of  the  flour,  £663,701 :  of  the  wool, 
£1,610,456 ;  of  the  tin,  £325,227.  the  principal 
exports  of  Western  Australia  are  wool,  of  the 
value  of  £423,762  in  1888,  after  which  come 
pearls  and  shells,  timber,  and  sandal  wood.  Tas- 
mania exported  in  1888  wool  of  the  value  of 
£30CS,930 ;  tin,  of  the  value  of  £426,326 ;  timber 
and  bark,  of  the  value  of  £133,027 ;  and  fruit, 
green  and  preserved,  of  the  value  of  £120,494. 
NVw  Zealand*s  chief  commercial  product  is  wool, 
the  value  of  the  export  in  1888  being  £3,115,008. 


The  length  of  telegraph  wires  in  the  several 
colonies,  the  number  of  messages,  and  the  num- 
ber of  letters  carried  by  the  post-office  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


COLONIES. 

Mfl«tof 

Wlr», 

DiipatchM. 

L6Ct«n. 

New  Bouth  Wales  (1888)  .... 
Victoria  (1 888) 

22,219 
10,860 
16,648 
11,448 
2,885 
2,505 
11,617 

8,410,417 
2,748,988 
1,284,488 

*  18b' 786 

271,769 

1,765,860 

48,986,000 
47,700,776 

Queensland  (1888) 

12.897,102 

South  Australia  ilSSB) 

Western  Australia  (18S7). . . . 
Tasmania  (1SS8) 

17,01?,fi77 
2.253,814 
4.625,781 

Now  Zealand  (1888) 

4O.80S,O2O 

Kill  (1H87) 

174,847 
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Federation. — In  the  Australian  Federal  Goun-  sisted  of  the  following  members :  Premier  and 

cil  that  assembled  in  Melbourne  in  February,  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Parkes ;  Colonial 

1890,  all  the  colonies  were  represented,  with  the  Treasurer,  William    McMillan  ;  Attorney-Gen- 

exception  of  Fiji.    After  a  discussion  that  ex-  eral,  Oeorge   Bowen   Simpson ;    Secretary  for 

tended  over  several  days,  an  address  to  the  Queen  Lands,  James  N.  Brunker  ;  Secretary  for  Public 

was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  repre-  Works,  Bruce  Smith  ;  Minister  of  Public  In- 

sentatives  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  John  Hall,  de-  struction,  Joseph  H.  Carruthers ;  Minister  of 

claring  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  conference  the  Justice,  Albert  J.  GK>uld  ;  Postmaster-Qeneral, 

best  interests  and  the  present  and  future  pros-  Daniel  O'Connor ;  Secretary  for  Mines,  S;fdney 

perity  of  the  Australian  colonies  will  be  pro-  Smith ;  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  William 

moted  by  an  early  union  under  the  Crown,  with  H.  Suttor. 

a  single  legislative  and  executive  government,  on  The  session  that  opened  in  the  beginning  of 
principles  just  to  the  several  colonies.  A  reso-  December,  1889,  was  short,  confined  principally 
lution  to  the  same  effect  had  been  o£Fered  in  the  to  the  passing  of  the  estimates.  Tne  revenue 
conference  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  A  national  returns  indicated  the  beginning  of  returning 
Australian  convention  was  propc^ed,  to  which  prosperity.  The  year  ended  vrith  a  surplus  of 
delegations  of  not  more  than  seven  members  £70,000  m  the  treasury.  The  exports  of  wool 
from  each  of  the  self-governing  colonies  and  of  had  amounted  to  £3,000,000  more  than  was  ex- 
not  more  than  four  members  from  each  of  the  pected,  the  lambing  season  had  proved  one  of 
Crown  colonies  shall  be  sent.  The  conference  the  best  ever  known,  and  the  wheat  harvest  was 
was  called  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  larger  than  ever  before,  being  sufficient  to  sup- 
the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  who  .had  be-  plv  three  fourths  of  the  requirements  of  the 
come  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  federation,  colony;  The  Parliament  met  again  in  ApriL 
although  bis  colony  had  stood  aloof  from  the  The  Protectionist  minority  expected  to  defeat 
Fedenu  Council,  the  deliberative  body  that  was  the  (Government  on  the  question  of  direct  taxa- 
constituted  in  1883  with  a  view  to  concerted  ac-  tion.  Mr.  McMillan,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  was 
tion  for  certain  limited  purposes.  Nor  would  challenged  to  propose  the  removal  of  the  remain- 
his  Government  now  recognize  the  Council  as  a  ing  duties  that  were  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
medium  for  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  ciples  of  free  trade,  which  would  necessitate  the 
contemplated  union.  Mr.  Gillies,  of  Victoria,  raising  of  £500,000  a  year  by  direct  taxation, 
and  the  other  colonial  premiers  therefore  pro-  The  Government  did  not  shrink  from  proposing 
posed,  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes  accepted,  a  compro-  a  reform  of  the  tari£F  in  this  sense.  Other  parts 
mise  whereby  the  members  of  the  Council  in  of  their  programme  embraced  the  fixing  of  rents 
their  private  capacities  met  at  Melbourne  repre-  and  license  fees  for  Crown  lands ;  district  self- 
sentatives  sent  by  the  Government  of  New  South  government ;  regulation  of  coal  mines  ;  proteo- 
Wales.  Duncan  Gillies  presided  over  the  meet-  tion  for  women  and  children  in  factories ;  amend- 
ings,  which  began  on  Feo.  6  and  closed  on  Feb.  ment  of  the  licensing  law  by  the  adoption  of  the 
13.  The  convention,  which  is  to  work  out  the  principle  of  local  option ;  extension  of  railroads 
details  of  the  federal  constitution,  is  to  be  held  and  public  works ;  improving  the  water  supply 
in  the  early  part  of  1891.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  town  and  country ;  an  amendment  of  the  law 
was  in  favor  of  a  union  modeled  on  that  of  the  relating  to  public  health ;  water  conservation 
Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a  Governor-General  and  irrigation ;  uniform  penny  postage ;  amend- 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  upper  and  lower  ments  of  the  mining  ana  criminal  laws ;  drain- 
houses  of  Parliament.  A.  J.  Clarke,  from  Tas-  age  of  low-lying  lands ;  and  the  amendment  of 
mania,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the  the  electoral  law  hj  granting  the  franchise  to 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some  mem-  both  sexes,  and  limiting  the  suffrage  to  a  sinele 
bers  of  the  Conference  considered  union  to  be  vote  for  each  elector,  instead  of  allowing  a  holder 
imperative  only  for  purposes  of  military  and  of  real  property  to  vote  in  each  or  any  district 
naval  defense,  while  the  liew  Zealand  delegates,  where  he  has  property.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
though  approving  the  project  of  a  common  navy,  ending  June  30,  1890,  amounted  to  £9,100,000, 
deni^  the  benefit  to  their  colony  of  a  federal  an  increase  of  £214,0()0  over  the  receipts  of  the 
army.    James  Service,  speaking  in  behalf  of  Vic-  preceding  year. 

toria,  declared  national  unity  to  be  impossible  The  recovery  from  depression  in  New  South 

without  uniform  tariffs.    The  difficulties  in  the  Wales  and  other  Australian  colonies  was  accom- 

way  of  an  early  agreement,  springing  from  in-  panied  by  a  series  of  labor  confiicts.     Every 

tercolonial  jealousies  that  have  no  connection  trade  has  its  union,  and  through  the  Trades 

with  the  practical  questions  of  fiscal  rivalry  and  and  Labor  Council  of  New  South   Wales  and 

the  many  divergent  interests,  are  exemplified  by  analogous  central  bodies  in  the  other  colonies 

the  course  of  New  South  Wales  in  refusing  to  the  unions  act  together  to  aid  each  other  in  their 

take  part  in  the  original  Federal  Council  and  in  strikes.    The  power  and  infiuence  of  the  laborers 

the  recent  proposal  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  ap-  is  enhanced  by  the  relations  of  a  large  number 

propriate  to  his  own  colony  the  name  of  Austra-  of  them  to  the  Government,  which  employs  6,000 

lia.    Still,  the  conference  and  the  coming  con-  men  on  the  railroads  and  on  the  tramways  of 

vention  give  evidence  of  a  national  spirit  that  Sydney,  who  are  organized  in  a  union  that  is 

has  alre^y  gained  such  strength  in  Australia  affiliated  to  the  corresponding  organizations  in 

that  statesmen  are  preparing  to  give  it  form,  the  other  colonies.  The  Government  is  the  owner 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  colonial  legisla-  likewise  of  many  of  the  wharves  in  Sydney.     In 

tures  elected  the  delegates  who  are  to  act  for  the  June  dock  laborers  were  forbidden  by  their  union 

several  colonies  in  the  Federation  Convention.  to  load  wool  that  had  been  shorn  by  non-union 

New  South  Wales. — The  Governor  is  Lord  men,  and  in  consequence  the  steamship  was  una- 

Carrington.    The  Cabinet  in  January,  1890,  con-  ble  to  proceed  till  the  sheep-shearers  had  gained 
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their  point.  In  South  Australia  the  railway  the  Secretary  of  State,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
commissioners  were  compelled  to  yield  when  for-  tests  of  the  Anglican.  Presbyterian,  and  Wesley- 
bidden  by  the  unions  to  transport  boycotted  an  clergy  of  Victoria.  The  Anglican  bishops 
^Dods.  A  general  wharf  laborers  strike  in  Svd-  directed  the  clerg^  of  their  dioceses  to  refuse  to 
ney  for  the  dismissal  of  non-union  men,  higher  officiate  at  the  marriages  of  persons  divorced 
wages,  and  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour  in  under  the  act,  or  to  issue  marriage  licenses  to 
the  eight  hours  to  smoke  tobacco  was  settled  at  such  persons.  The  Government  nad  obtained 
the  outset  by  a  compromise,  being  supported  by  authority  to  raise  a  new  loan  of  £5,600,000  for 
not  fewer  than  500  unions.  In  Victoria  occurred  railroad  construction.  Promises  had  been  given 
strikes  of  the  bakers  against  long  hours  and  for  6,000  miles ;  yet  in  the  session  that  began  on 
night  work ;  of  the  bootmakers ;  of  brickmakers  May  21, 1890,  Mr.  Gillies  could  only  ask  for  leave 
against  the  employment  of  boys  to  displace  men ;  to  build  1,077  miles,  to  cost  £12,500,000,  indud- 
and  in  the  building  trades,  in  which  wages  have  ing  equipment,  besides  £2,000,000  to  be  spent  in 
been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  late  crisis  in  equipping  and  improving  existing  lines.  The 
the  real-estate  market  and  the  stoppage  of  specu-  Opposition  accused  the  Government  of  extrava- 
lative  building.  The  21st  of  April  is  celebrated  gance  and  of  laving  out  new  lines  for  political 
as  a  general  holiday  in  Melbourne  in  commemora-  objects,  and  declin^  to  allow  the  Premier,  who 
tion  of  the  achievement  of  the  eight  hours'  day.  is  the  responsible  Minister  of  Railways,  to  screen 
All  business  and  traffic  is  stopped,  and  even  the  himself  by  pleading  the  recommendations  of  the 
Governor  contributes  to  the  celebration  by  ro-  railway  commissioners.  The  last  year's  treas- 
viewinff  the  procession  of  the  trade  bodies.  ury  accounts  were  closed  with  a  nominal  sur- 

YicwriiL — The  Governor  of  the  colony  is  the  plus  of  £1,704,000,  but  this  vanished,  as  usual. 

Earl  of  Hopetown,  who  assumed  the  government  when  the  expenditures  already  incurred  were 

in  November,  1889.  .The  Cabinet  at  the  be^n-  charged  to  the  next  year's  account,  being  reduced 

ning  of  1890  consisted  of  the  following  minis-  to  £142,497  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.    The 

ters :   Premier,  Treasurer,   Minister  of  Mines,  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  was 

and  Minister  of  Railways,  Duncan  Gillies;  Chief  £8,511,000,  being  £842,000  above  the  budget  es- 

Secretary  and  Commissioner  of  Water  Supply,  timate.     The  income  from  railroads  was  £8,- 

Alfred  Deakin ;  Attorney-General,  H.  J.  Wrix-  134,000,  or  £29,000  more  than  in  the  preceding 

on ;  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  D.  M.  Da-  year.    The  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  was  e»- 

vies ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Henrv  Cuthbert ;  Com-  timated  at  £9,718,000,  and  the  expenditure  at 

missioner  of  Crown  Lands,  J.  L.  Dow ;  Commis-  £9,651,000.    Advancement  has  been  made  in  the 

sioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  J.  B.  Patterson ;  defenses,  which  have  been  pronounced  by  Gen. 

Minister  of  Instruction,  C.  H.  Pearson ;  Minis-  Edwards  among  the  best  in  the  empire  since  the 

terof  Defense,  James  Bell;  Postmaster-General,  rearmament  of  the  forts  with  the  new  type  of 

F.  T.  Derham.  breech-loading  guns.    The  militia  and  volunteer  ' 

In  the  parliamentary  session  that  was  closed  forces  are  being  au^ented.  A  Minister  of 
on  Nov.  25,  1889,  an  altercation  arose  between  Health  has  been  appointed.  A  reform  in  educa- 
the  Assembly  and  the  Council  over  a  bill  re^-  tion  involving  the  abolition  of  payment  by  re- 
lating the  aaministratioA  of  the  customs,  which  suits,  as  determined  by  the  examination  of  the 
<»ntain^  a  clause  giving  the  Commissioner  of  school  inspectors,  and  the  endowment  of  a  na- 
Customs  certain  discretionary  powers  to  fix  the  tional  system  is  in  contemplation.  The  irrigation 
rate  of  duty  in  doubtful  cases,  a  provision  that  works  are  already  available  for  farmers  in  some 
should  have  been  embodied  in  a  separate  bill  districts.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Victoria  is  all 
that  the  Council  could  accept  or  reject,  but  but  destitute  of  coal ;  but  recently  extensive  de- 
could  not,  under  the  Constitution,  amend.  The  posits  of  both  the  black  and  brown  varieties  have 
indignation  of  the  Lower  House  was  aroused  t)een  discovered  in  Gippsland,  and  companies  have 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  session  against  the  Coun-  been  formed  to  bring  the  product  of  these  fields 
cU  on  account  of  the  excision  of  a  clause  in  an  into  the  market  to  compete  with  New  South 
amending  education  bill  permitting  members  of  Wales  coal.  Many  farmers  are  discontented  with 
Parliament  to  act  as  commissioners  in  the  edu-  the  Protectionist  party  since  the  rejection  of  the 
eation  department,  although  by  a  general  act  proposals  to  impose  a  duty  of  Ss.  per  cental  on 
passed  several  years  before  tneyare  incapacitated  gram  and  pulse  and  increase  the  duties  on  live 
lor  any  paid  office  under  the'  Government.  A  stock  and  meat.  Recent  chancres  in  the  tariff 
bill  was  passed  introducing  •the  penny  post  increase  the  drawbacks  and  place  a  few  addi- 
throughout  the  colony.  Other  enactments  re-  tional  unimportant  articles  on  the  free  list, 
late  to  irrigation,  water  conservation,  medical  Queensland.  —  The  present  Governor,  Sir 
practitioners,  the  public  health,  suppression  of  Henry  Wylie  Norman,  received  his  appointment 
rabbits,  and  the  Federal  Council.  An  amend-  in  December,  1888.  The  following  ministers 
ment  to  the  divorce  law,  introduced  by  Mr.  were  in  office  at  the  beeinning  ot  1890 :  Premier, 
i>hiels,  was  almost  identical  with  that  which  Chief  Secretary,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Ex- 
Sir  Alfred  Stephen  had  a  year  or  two  before  sue-  ecutive  Council,  B.  D.  Morehead ;  Minister  for 
oeeded  in  passing  through  the  New  South  Wales  Lands,  M.  Hume  Black ;  Minister  for  Railways 
Parliament,  but  which  was  disallowed  by  the  and  for  Public  Works,  H.  M.  Nelson;  Post- 
Crown.  The  Victoria  bill,  which  authorizes  master-General  and  Minister  for  Public  Instruc- 
divorce  for  various  causes  not  recognized  in  tion,  Charles  Powers;  Colonial  Secretary  and 
Bngland,  among  them  three  years'  desertion,  was  Secretary  for  Mines.  J.  M.  Macrossan;  Minister 
likewise  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  of  Justice,  A.  J.  Thynne;  Colonial  Treasurer, 
home  authorities.  Jt  had  been  modified  in  J.  Donaldson.  Queensland  has  suffered  more 
some  particulfirs  suggested  when  the  Sydney  bill  than  other  colonies  from  drought  and  other  de- 
was  under  consideration,  and  was  confirmed  by  pressing  causes.    Two  or  three  years  of  deficient 
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Mrhich  the  Germans  agreed  to  re-enter  the  Bohe-  the  Government  before  thej  were  sabmitied  to 
mian  Landtag.  The  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  Landtag.  The  popular  opposition  to  the 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  leaders  of  the  Old  compromise,  fostered  by  Dr.  uregr  and  the 
Czech  and  German  partie?,  Dr.  Rieger  and  Ernst  Young  Czechs,  was  such  as  to  threaten  the  Old 
von  Plener,  required  to  be  embodied  in  laws  by  Czechs  with  extinction  in  the  coming  elections; 
the  Provincial  Diet  and  the  Reiohsrath.  Be-  and  therefore  in  the  Diet  a  part  of  them  were 
tween  the  time  of  its  publication  on  Jan.  21  and  disinclined  to  carry  out  all  the  arrangements  to 
the  session  of  the  Landtag  that  was  to  give  it  which  they  had  pledged  themselves.  The  bill 
the  final  sanction  in  May  the  Young  Czechs  for  dualizing  the  Educational  Council  ^as  passed 
carried  on  a  lively  popular  agitation  against  the  on  June  3,  and  was  promptly  signed  by  the  Em- 
compromise,  which  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  their  peror  in  spite  of  tne  expressed  desire  of  the 
aggressive  nationalism,  which  aims  at  making  Czechs  that  the  measures  should  be  sanctioned 
Bohemia  entirely  Czechish,  in  that  it  divides  the  as  a  whole.    Enough  of  the  former  followers  of 

governing  and  judicial  bodies  into  Czechish  and  Dr.  Rieger  voted  with  the  Young  Czechs  to  pre- 
rerman  sections  and  partitions  the  kingdom  vent  the  passage  of  any  measure  requiring  a  two- 
into  judicial,  electoral,  and  administrative  dis-  third  majority.  Consequently,  the  compromise 
tricts  in  which  each  of  the  two  nationalities  will  bilb  were  postponed,  with  a  prospect  of  a  con- 
enjoy  the  use  of  its  own  language  and  separate  tinuation  of  tne  conflict  of  nationalities,  nnless 
civilization  without  coercion  or  restraint  from  the  Germans  will  abate  some  of  their  demands, 
the  other.  The  Ausgleich  embraces  the  follow-  especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  German  as  the 
ing  principal  points :  1.  The  division  into  Czech  omcial  language  of  courts  and  administrative 
and  German  sections  of  the  Provincial  Educa-  authorities.  Dr.  Riej^r,  once  the  popular  cham- 
tional  Council,  which  exercises  control,  subject  pion  of  Czech  pretensions,  but  now  the  object  of 
to  the  approval  of  the  Government,  over  all  the  general  opprobrium,  announced  in  July  his  inten- 
primary  and  industrial  and  many  of  the  inter-  tion  of  retiring  from  public  life, 
mediate  schools;  the  division  in  like  manner  Session  of  the  Relchsrath. — The  Clerical 
of  the  local  school  boards  in  districts  having  a  party  refused  the  concessions  contained  in  a  bill 
mixed  population ,  and  the  establishment  of  prepared  bv  Minister  von  Gautsch,  and  the  bish- 
minority  schools  in  districts  where  the  parents  ops  went  beyond  the  Lichtenstein  propi^als  in 
of  forty  children  who  have  been  five  years  in  a  a  declaration  read  by  Cardinal  ScnSnoom  on 
district  demand  the  instruction  of  their  children  March  12  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
in  their  native  language^  2.  The  separation  into  Lords  demanding  Catholic  public  schools  in 
two  national  groups  of  the  Lanaeaeitlturrath  which  Catholic  children  would  not  have  to  mil 
or  Provincial  Agricultural  Council,  which  was  with  those  of  other  confessions.  They  not  only 
originally  a  free  association,  but  has  been  en-:  ask  that  nothing  repugnant  to  Catholics  should 
dowed  with  ofiicial  powers,  having  control  of  occur  in  the  course  of  instruction,  but  would 
the  afi^ricultural  schools  and  societies  and  the  require  it  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  Cat  ho- 
travelmg  teachers  of  agriculture  and  of  the  dis-  lie  character  of  the  schools.  The  right  of  sa- 
tribution  of  Government  and  provincial  sub-  pervision  must  be  restored  to  the  cler&rj,  and  the 
sidles  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  The  teachers  must  be  trained  in  Catholic  normal 
Germans,  not  being  represented  in  this  body,  schools  and  receive  their  appointments  subject 
founded  an  association  of  their  own,  but  have  to  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastitsal  authorities, 
hitherto  enjoyed  no  favors  or  subventions  from  The  Clerical  demands,  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  Government.  3.  The  division  of  the  Su-  the  Government  to  yield,  would  necessitate  the 
preme  Court  into  two  national  sections.  4.  The  revocation  of  one  of  the  most  popular  and  cher- 
redistricting  of  the  kingdom  for  administrative,  ished  liberties  secured  by  the  Constitution  of 
judicial,  ana  electoral  purposes  on  a  comprehen-  1861,  that  of  compulsory  and  undenominational 
sive  plan  that  will  afforu  a  legally  recognized  primary  instruction  embodied  in  the  educational 
geographical  basis  for  language  regulations.  5.  acts  of  1868  and  1860,  according  to  which  chil- 
The  repeal  of  the  regulation  requiring  Govern-  dren  of  all  creeds  are  taught  in  the  same  schools 
ment  and  local  officials  to  know  both  languages,  except  during  the  sln|;le  hour  that  is  set  apart 
Of  the  superior  judicial  officers  about  one  fourth,  every  dav  for  religious  instruction,  at  which  time 
destined  for  employment  in  German  districts,  those  who  are  not  Catholics  are  at  liberty  to 
are  no  longer  obliged  to  prove  their  familiarity  withdraw. 

with  the  Czechish  tongue.    6.  The  division  of  The  Slav  majority,  on  which  the  Taafe  Cabi- 

the  Bohemian  Diet  into  national  sections.    Mem-  net  has  heretofore  depended,  carried  a  bill  re- 

bers  before  taking  their  seats  will  have  to  declare  leasing  Galicia  from  a  debt  of  106,000,000  florins 

to  which  national  curia  they  belong.    On  the  to  the  Austrian  treasury,  although  outside  Ga-* 

demand  of  a  certain  number  of  members  that  a  licia  the  measure  was  very  unpopular,  since  all 

vote  shall  be  taken  curiatim,  each  national  curia  the  other  provinces  have  paid  the  debts  of  a 

votes  separately,  and  a  majority  in  both  is  neces-  similar  character  that  they  owed.    The  debt  was 

sary  for  the  passage  of  the  measure.    The  curia  incurred  in  1848  in  connection  with  the  creation 

of  large  proprietors  will  be  preserved,  while  the  of  a  peasant  proprietary.    The  Clericals,  who 

euruB  of  the  towns  and  rural  communes  will  be  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  other  rewanls  that 

merged  in  the  two  national  curim.    In  the  for-  the  ministry  has  conferred  on  its  Polish  support- 

mer  provision  will  be  made  for  a  larger  German  ers,  refrained  from  voting  either  for  or  against 

representation  by  changing  electoral  divisions  this  measure,  which  passed  by  a  narrow  majority, 

and  placing  allodial  property  more  on  an  equa-  Labor  Distnrbanees.— In  the  beginning  of 

lity  with  trust  estates.  April  a  strike  of  the  masons  and  bricklayers  was 

The  conference  was  called  together  again  in  followed  by  strikes  of  the  shoemakers,  tailors, 

April  to  consider  the  bills  that  were  framed  by  turners,  and  barbers  in  Vienna.     The  sen-ant 
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giiis  threatened  to  cease  work  unless  their  de-  The  ministry,  constituted  in  March,  1890,  was 
mand  for  higher  wages  was  granted.  Meetings  as  follows :  President  of  the  Council,  Count 
were  held  in  the  suburbs  that  were  attended  by  Julius  Szapary,  appointed  March  7, 1890 ;  Minis- 
thousands  of  persons  who  were  voluntarily  or  terof  Finance,  Dr.  Alexander  Wekerle,  appointed 
inYoluntarily  out  of  employ.  A  mass  meeting  April  9,  1889;  Minister  of  National  Defense, 
in  the  Schmek  parade  ground  was  broken  up  Baron  Wza  Fej^v^,  appointed  Oct.  28, 1884 ; 
on  April  8  by  the  police,  who  made  many  arrests  Minister  ad  latus  to  the  King,  Baron  Bela  Orczy, 
and  were  stoned  by  the  mob.  In  the  evening  a  appointed  Aug.  12, 1879;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
lariger  crowd  gathered  in  the  neighboring  suburb  nor,  Count  Joseph  Zichy,  appointed  March.  18, 
of  Neu-Lerchenfeld,  which,  after  listening  to  1890;  Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Wbr- 
some  speeches,  attacked  the  police,  who  attempt-  ship,  Count  Albin  Csdky,  appointed  in  Septem- 
ed  to  check  them  by  firing  blank  cartridges,  her,  1888;  Minister  of  Justice,  Desiderius  Ton 
broke  into  the  station  house  and  drove  out  the  Szilagyi,  appointed  April  9,  1889 ;  Minister  of 
officials,  and  then  overran  Lerchenfeld,  Otta-  industry  and  Commerce,  Gabriel  von  Baross, 
krine,  and  Hemals,  stoning  the  windows  of  Jew-  appointed  Dec.  21, 1886 ;  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
ish  shopkeepers,  plundering  the  shop  of  four  Count  Andreas  von  Bethlen,  appointed  March 
or  five  who  sold  liauors  and  comestibles,  setting  18, 1890;  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Emerich  von 
one  on  fire,  and  only  ceasing  their  depredations  Josipovich,  appointed  Aug.  28. 1889. 
when  two  troops  of  hussars  appeared  on  the  Area  and  Fopnlatlon. — ^The  population  of 
scene.  A  week  or  two  later  occurred  a  general  Hungary,  including  Transylvania,  with  an  area 
strike  of  coal  miners  in  Moravia  and  Silesia.  De-  of  108,258  square  miles,  was  estimated  for  Deo. 
manding  an  eight-hours'  shift  and  two  florins  81,  1888,  at  14,859,288 ;  that  of  Croatia  and 
a  day,  more  than  80,000  men  left  work.  Bands  Slavonia,  having  an  extent  of  16,773  square 
of  strikers  enforced  the  stoppage  of  the  iron  miles,  at  2,098.161;  and  that  of  the  town  of 
mills  at  Witkowitz,  and  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  Fiume,  occupying  8  square  miles,  at  22,364; 
scene  of  the  disturbances.     All  work  was  sus-  makiiig  the  total  population  of  the  monarchy 

gmded  in  the  districts  of  Ostrau  and  Karwin.  16,979,818,  or  185  to  the  square  mile.  The  num- 
Q  April  17  a  collision  occurred  between  troops  her  of  marriages  in  1887  was  151,511 ;  of  births, 
and  miners  at  Karwin,  and  on  the  following  day  745,080;  of  deaths,  568,583 ;  the  surplus  of  births 
strikers  were  bayoneted  in  Polish  Ostrau.  In  over  deaths,  175,947.  Buda-Pesth  had  in  1886  a 
several  towns  the  strikes  were  followed  by  anti-  population  of  ^2,557,  the  next  largest  city  being 
Semitic  riots  and  the  sacking  of  stores  and  Szegedin,  with  74,855  inhabitants, 
dwellings.  There  were  strikes  at  Prague,  Lem-  Edneatlon.  —  The  number  of  elementary 
berg,  Innsbruck,  Pressnitz,  Meran,  Gratz,  Mar-  schools  in  1887  was  17,786,  with  27,119  teachers 
bni^,  Znain,  and  Steyi:  Workmen  in  railroad  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,621,656  children, 
shops  and  gas  works  demanded  shorter  hours,  not  including  447,711  in  supplementary  schools, 
higher  wages,  and  the  abolition  of  piece  work.  There  were  m  1888  102  gymnasia,  with  2,510 
On  April  &  a  serious  anti-Jewish  riot  occurred  teachers  and  38,503  pupils,  and  83  Realschulen, 
at  Biala,  in  Galicia,  where  workmen  plundered  with  630  teachers  and  7,416  pupils.  The  Minis- 
the  spirit  shops  and  defied  the  uifantry,  who  tried  ter  of  Education  in  the  session  of  1890  presented 
to  intimidate  them  with  blank  cartridges  and  a  bill  to  make  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  gymnasia 
finally  fiied  ball  cartridges,  killing  or  wounding  optional  except  for  pupils  intending  to  study 
fatally  13  persons.  On  April  29  striking  weav-  theology,  philosophy,  history,  or  philology.  The 
ers  in  Frankstadt,  Moravia,  wrecked  a  Factory,  university  at  Buaa-Pesth  in  1889  had  211  pro- 
wonnded  the  burgonuister,  and  resisted  the  fessors  and  teachers  and  3,660  students ;  that  at 
military,  the  women  taking  the  lead.  Great  Klausenburg,  81  professors  and  525  students; 
anxiety  was  felt  regarding  the  eight-hour  labor  that  at  Agram,  49  professors  and  413  students. 
demonstration  that  was  planned  lor  May  1,  and  There  were  38  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  divin- 
elaborate  dispositions  were  made  to  check  possi-  ity^,  with  1,151  students ;  4  Greek  Oriental  schools, 
ble  outbreaks  by  a  prompt  evolution  of  military  with  279  students ;  and  14  Protestant  schools, 
force.  The  parade  in  Vienna,  in  which  50.000  with  437  students.  The  special  schools  of  law 
working  men  took  part,  passed  off  without  the  numbered  11,  with  119  instructors  and  709  stu- 
slightest  disorderly  manifestation.  On  Mav  19  dents.  There  are  405  special  technical  institutes, 
several  strikers  were  killed  by  troops  at  N'Qrs-  including  a  high  school  for  mining  and  forestrjr, 
chan,  Bohemia.  lower  and  intermediate  forestry  schools,  6  agri- 
HmigrMT'. — ^The  Hungarian  Parliament  con-  cultural  colleges,  and  commercial  and  industrial 
sists  of  an  Upper  House,  called  the  Magnaten-  schools  of  various  kinds.  Bv  the  trade  law  of 
tafeU  and  a  Lower  House,  called  the  Represen-  1884  everv  commune  where  there  are  50  appren- 
tantentafel.  The  House  of  Magnates  is  composted  tices  is  obliged  to  provide  special  instruction. 
of  hereditary  peers,  who  pay  a  hind  tax  of  8,000  In  1888  Buda-Pesth  had  16  schools  for  appren- 
fiorins  or  over,  40  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  tices,  with  6,459  pupils.  In  other  towns  and 
prelates,  11  1^  representatives  of  the  Augsburg  counties  there  were  229  such  schools,  with  38,081 
and  Geneva  Confessions,  82  life  peers,  17  state  pupils.  In  Hungary  proper  the  Magyar  tongue 
dignitaries,  3  delegates  from  Croatia-Slavonia,  is  used  in  7,988  elementary  schools,  various  other 
and  princes  of  the  imperial  family.  In  1889  languages  in  4,801,  and  more  than  one  language 
there  were  20  archdukes  and  286  hereditary  peers  in  2,766.  In  1886,  the  children  attending  school 
possessing  the  property  qualification.  The  mem-  made  80*41  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  between 
oers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  elected  for  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve. 
five  years,  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  under  a  Agricnlture.  —  According  to  an  official  re- 
slight  property  limitation,  numbered  453  in  1889,  port  made  in  1888,  the  Crown  lands  constitute 
including  40  delegates  of  Croatia-Slavonia.  4*7  per  cent,  of  the  soil  of  Hungary,  26*9  per  cent 
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is  municipal  property,  0*1  per  cent,  belongs  to  their  support  He  snnonnded  himself  with  new 
foundations,  2  per  cent  is  ecclesiastical  proper-  men,  content  to  act  as  mere  clerks  under  his 
ty,  0*2  percent  is  held  in  trust,  and  66*1  per  cent  direction,  whom  he  shielded  when  they  were 
belongs  in  fee  simple  to  private  individuals,  charged  with  dishonorable  acts,  although  his 
There  are  2,348,107  owners  who  hold  15,027,889  own  reputation  for  integritjr  was  above  reproach, 
jochs  (1  loch  =  1*43  acre)  in  properties  of  from  The  autonomous  rights  of  the  counties  and  the 
o  to  30  jochs;  118,981  owners  of  from  30  to  Catholic  sentiments  regarding  education  and 
200  jochs,  whose  aggregate  holdings  amount  to  marriage  he  trampled  upon  with  unoompromis- 
6,741,000  jochs;  13,757  proprietors,  whose  pos-  ing  harshness.  Still,  the  Opposition  have  not 
sessions  range  up  to  1,000  jochs,  aggregating  ventured  to  oppose  his  policj  or  commit  them- 
14,240,000  jochs ;  4,695  proprietors  of  from  1,000  selves  to  the  repeal  of  his  acts.  Their  attacks 
to  10,000  jochs,  who  have  altogether  6,660,000  have  been  directed  against  his  political  methods, 
jochs;  and  231  whose  estates  exceed  10,000  jochs  They  lu^cused  him  oi  maintainm^  his  *' dictator- 
and  make  3,939,000  jochs  in  the  iufgregate.  The  ship  **  and  keeping  together  a  sohd  body  of  par- 
area  devoted  to  cereal  crops  is  8,021,000  hectares,  liamentary  ^  mamelukes  "  by  the  abuse  of  official 
of  which  2,776,000  are  under  wheat  1,828,000  patronage,  bj  bribery  and  administrative  press- 
under  Indian  corn,  1,126,000  under  barley,  1,122,-  ure  at  elections,  by  the  perversion  of  the  oi^;ans 
000  under  rye,  and  1,045,000  under  oats.  Vine-  of  justice,  and  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
yards  occupy  853.000  hectares ;  the  sugar-beet  executive  power.  The  unpopular  army  hill  gave 
89,000 ;  tobacco,  56,000.  Meadows  and  pastures  them  the  first  opportunity  to  attack  him  on  p»- 
oover  8,427,000,  and  forests  9,275,000  hectares.  triotic  grounds.    The  defect  in  the  bill  which 

Finances.  —  The  budget  estimates  for  1890  relaxed  the  strict  parliamentary  control  over 

nve  the  following  amounts,  in  florins,  of  revenue  the  army  was  remedied,  and  strong  men  who 

from  the  various  sources:  State  debts,  4,819,189;  had  formerly  acted  with  the  Moderate  Opposi- 

Accountant-6eneral*s  office,  1,895 ;  Ministrv  ad  tion  were  taken  into  the  Cabinet  such  as  Szilagyi, 

ieUits,  250;  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  1,059,547;  once  the  leader  of  that  party,  and  Count  Teleky, 

Ministry  of   Finance,  266,021,133 ;  Ministry  of  a  representative  of  the  feudal  aristocracy.    These 

Commerce,  62,527,635 ;  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  concessions,  which  were  made  in  a  conciliatorv 

12,282.554;  Ministry  of  Education  and  Worship,  spirit  and  not  from  political  necessity,  impaired 

852,409;  Ministry  of  Justice,  769,117;  Ministry  his  influence  with  the  Austrian  court  party, 

of   Defense,  271,241  ;    total  ordinary  revenue,  which  feared  that  he  might  be  drawn  to  yield 

848,134,930 ;  transitory  revenue,  7,124,827 ;  grand  still  more  to  the  Hungarian  desire  for  an  mde- 

total,  855,259,247.  pendent  national  army,  especially  since  he  in- 

The  expenditure  for  1890,  in  florins,  under  the  sisted  on  the  dual  character  of  the  army  being 

various  heads,  was  estimated  as  follows :  Civil  recognized  bv  giving  it  the  title  of  "  Royal  and 

list  4,650,000 ;  Cabinet  chancery,  74,978 ;  Parliar  Imperial.*'    I'isza  found  that  he  could  not  work 

ment  1,236,802 ;  quota  of  common  expenditure,  in  harmony  with  the  new  ministers.    The  qaes- 

23,297,673 ;  pensions,  6,372,319 ;  national  debt  tion  on  wnich  a  rupture  occurred  was  one  of 

120,018,588 ;  guaranteed  railroad  debts,  11,287,-  little  importance.    Tne  advanced  Opposition,  the 

623;  administration  of  Croatia,  6,063,530;  Ac*  visionary  disciples  of  Kossuth,  who  call  them- 

oountant-  General's   office,    110,100  ;    Minister-  selves  the  party  of  **  1848  and  of  Independence," 

Presidency,  335,430;  ministry  ad  UUus,  54,212;  discovered  that  under  the  naturalization  law 

Ministry  for  Croatia,  36,080  ;  Ministry  of  the  passed  in  1879  Louis  Kossuth  was  about  to  lose 

Interior,  11.694,434;  Ministry  of  Finance,  57,-  nis  rights  as  a  Hungarian  citizen,  as  a  paragraph 

246,567 ;   Ministry    of    Commerce,    45,609,595 ;  of  the  act  provides  that  a  Hungarian  settled 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  12,428,341 ;  Ministry  of  abroad  who  for  ten  years  neglects  to  notify  the 

Instruction  and  Worshi|),  6,971,260;  Ministry  of  proper  authorities  of  his  intention  to  preserve 

Justice,  12.324,139 ;  Ministry  of  Defense,  10,712,-  nis  nationality  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  a  citi- 

686  ;  total  ordinary  expenditure,  330,824,256  ;  zen.    They  demanded  that  a  special  act  should 

transitory  expenditure,  6,399,461 ;  investments,  be  passed  to  keep  alive  the  civil  rights  of  the 

12,225,383;  extraordinary  common  expenditure,  exile  of  Turin.    Tisza  said  this  was  unnecessary, 

6,214,546 ;  grand  total,  355,663,646.  as  his  acceptance  of  the  honorary  citizenship  of 

The  Begignation  of  Tisza. — Koloman  Tisza,  thirty  Hun^rian  towns  was  equivalent  to  the 

as  the  all-powerful   Prime   Minister  of   Hun-  formal  notice  required  by  the  law.    No  other 

gary  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  has  won  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  concurred  in  this  view, 

reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  The  Independence  party  called  for  a  separate 

of  the  a^e  by  lifting  his  country  from  a  condi-  act,  and  tnreatened  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 

tion  of  disorganization,  bankruptcy,  and  political  the  Honved  bill  until  one  were  passed.     The 

impotency,  and  making  it  a  united,  powerful.  Premier,  without  consulting  his  colleagues,  an- 

ana  prosperous  state,  occupying  the  aominant  nounced  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and 

position  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hapsbur^  Empire,  thought  that,  in  consideration  of  the  numbers 

The  value  of  his  achievements  no  serious  Hun-  of  Hungarian  emigrants  settled  in  America,  the 

Earian  statesman  will  deny ;  yet  for  years  past  paragraph  ought  to  be  amended,  and  therefore 

e  has  been  more  hated  and  reviled  than  any  ne  promised  that  after  the  Honved  bill  was  dis- 

other  European  minister,  and  chiefly  for  the  posed  of,  he  would  bring  in  a  bill  that  would 

reason  that  he  possessed  the  unshakable  confl-  nave  the  effect  of  repatriating  Kossuth.    When 

dence  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation.  .  Men  of  the  matter  came  before  the  Cabinet  i^l  except 

political  talents  and  classes  that  formerly  exer-  two  of  the  other  ministers  supported  Szilagyi's 

cised  a  controlling  influence,  such  as  the  mag-  objections  to  amending  the  law  of  1879  ancf  ap 

nates  and  patriotic  Catholics,  he  disregarded  and  proved  a  special  act  m  favor  of  Kossuth.    At 

offended,  although  he  could  have  easily  gained  this  stage  of  the  question  the  exiled  patriot  wrote 
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The  instruction  was  given  by  means  of  the  then  The  autumn  and  winter  of  1821-22  were  spent 
well-nigh  universal  text-book,  **  Locke  on  the  in  an  extended  European  tour.  Switzerland, 
Understanding,"  and  was  mechanical ;  but  his  Italy,  and  France,  through  their  great  men  and 
mind  was  roused,  and  when,  in  the  junior  year,  historical  associations,  yielded  up  to  the  traveler 
**  Edwards  on  the  Will "  fell  into  his  hands  he  rich  stores  of  experience.  The  laborious  sight- 
read  it  with  avidit}r.  Like  Jacob  at  I^uz,  he  was  seeiu|^  that  he  did  in  the  three  months  of  his 
awakened  to  the  significance  of  life,  and  there-  sta^  in  Rome  displays  the  character  of  the  man. 
after,  however  profound  were  his  studies  of  the  "  Risin?  at  dawn,^'  says  a  biographer,  "  he  break- 

freat  systems,  and  he  was  familiar  with  them  all,  fasted  by  candle-light  and  humed  forth  in  the 
e  ever  avowed  his  indebtedness  to  that  great  early  morning— churches,  galleries,  ruins,  anti- 
treatise  and  the  unbroken  fascination  of  its  logic  quities,  he  devoured  everything  with  his  eyes, 
and  metaphysics.  Every  favor  that  the  Intel-  stopping  only  for  a  frueal  luncheon  of  a  few 
lectual  aristocracy  of  Boston  could  bestow  was  cakes  or  a  little  fruit,  and  dining  at  night-fall  as 
showered  on  the  tio^ ;  but,  while  he  was  apprecia-  his  means  would  allow.  Then  huriring  to  his 
tive  and  grateful,  his  path  deviated  from  the  be-  room  he  read,  till  the  small  hours,  history  and 
ginning  and  led  him  into  other  and  larger  rooms  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  letters,  but  in  particu- 
of  mental  and  spiritual  work.  He  was  devoted  lar  Dante.  But  the  sight-seeing  was  tne  least 
by  his  parents  to  the  ministry.  Edward  Everett,  of  his  remarkable  experience.  During  a  Gdttin- 
then  in  Germany,  wrote  home  advising  that  a  gen  vacation,  four  yesas  after  the  Battle  of  Wa- 
choice  young  man  be  selected  to  study  at  some  terloo,  he  had  met  Gh)ethe,  then  in  his  seventieth 
ereat  university  in  that  land  with  a  view  to  en-  year,  for  the  first  time  at  Jena,  and  he  had  had 
hirging  and  strengthening  the  teaching  at  Har-  a  second  interview  at  Weimar  in  1821,  convers- 
Tard.  Bancroft  was  second  in  his  class,  and  ing  at  length  about  politics,  art,  and  literature, 
everything  pointed  to  him  as  the  proper  person,  the  German  poet  taking  pains  to  explain,  what 
His  parents  consented,  and  he  entered  upon  the  was  probably  uppermost  in  his  mind,  that  he 
decisive  years  of  his  life.  thought  Byron's  "  Manfred  "  founded  on  his  own 
In  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centuij  '*  Faust."  At  Paris  Bancroft  met  and  associated 
Germany  was  still  a  distant  land.  Already  it  with  Cousin,  Constant,  and  Alexander  Ton  Hum- 
was  the  Mecca  of  intellectual  pilgrims,  and  a  boldt.  In  Milan  he  knew  Manzoni,and  in  Rome 
journey  thither  was  sure  to  quicken  the  imagina-  he  was  intimate  with  both  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen. 
tive  powers  to*  uncommon  activity.  At  the  out-  At  Leghorn  he  met  Byron  twice,  once  on  the 
set  he  devoted  himself  to  the  thorough  study  of  flagship  of  the  American  fleet  then  at  anchor  in 
the  language  and  literature.  A  number  of  fine  the  harbor,  and  once  in  the  villa  at  Monte  Nero, 
translations  are  still  extant  and  attest  his  scholar-  where  he  also  saw  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  The 
ship  and  appreciation.  His  teachers  at  G5ttin-  interest  of  all  these  famous  men  in  the  young 
gen  were  Dissen,  the  Platonist,  in  philosophy;  American  was  real  and  appreciative. 
Eichhom  in  New  Testament  Greek;  and  Blumeh-  In  1822  Bancroft  was  again  in  America, 
bach  in  what  was  then  called  natural  history.  Yielding  to  his  father's  desires,  he  tried  to 
He  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Arabic,  preach,  out  his  heart  was  not  in  the  ministry, 
Syriac,  and  Persian.  But  these  were  his  avoca-  and  he  felt  the  few  sermons  which  he  wrote  to 
tions,  his  chief  interest  lay  in  the  study  of  his-  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  literary  exercises  than 
tory  under  Heeren,  the  greatest  historical  critic  gospel  messages.  The  place  of  tutor  in  Greek 
of  that  day  and  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  all  at  Harvard  was  offered  to  him  and  accepted.  To 
historians,  the  father  of  the  modern  historical  one  fresh  from  larger  fields,  the  intellectual  life 
method.  Two  things  the  young  student  felt  of  Harvard  was  nncongenial.  Moreover,  he  had 
that  he  carried  away  from  the  famous  university,  thus  far  been  dependent  on  an  uncl^  and  a 
the  lesson  that  moderation  and  a  contempt  for  brother.  During  1823,  therefore,  a  plan  was 
worry  were  the  marks  of  a  great  scholar,  and,  formed  for  founding  the  Round  Hill  school  at 
second,  the  impulse  to  historical  study.  The  Northampton.  Iil  the  following  autumn,  in 
latter  was  due  in  part  to  Heeren's  infectious  zeal,  partnership  with  J.  G.  Cogswell,  who  had  been 
in  part  to  the  belief,  which  sprang  from  his  arranging  and  cataloguing  the  Han-ard  library, 
philosophical  studies,  that  the  only  scientific  he  made  the  venture.  The  school  made  a  great 
baksis  for  the  study  of  ethics  must  be  found  in  an  name,  but  while  Bancroft  was  enabled  to  pay  his 
examination  of  the  movement  of  the  human  race,  debts  and  earn  a  fair  living,  there  was  no  out- 
From  Gottingen  Bancroft  went  to  Berlin,  look  for  such  pecuniary  reward  as  would  bring 
where  he  was  at  once  received  into  the  charmed  independence.  The  plan  was  admirable :  a  fine 
circle  gathered  from  all  Germany  to   awaken  estate  to  make  popular  as  much  outdoor  life  as 

Satriotism  in  Prussian  youth,  and  lay  the  foun-  possible ;   good,  trained  teachers  to  stimulate 

ation  for  German  unity.     His  patrons  were  rather  than  drill ;  close  companionship  between 

most  distingujshed :  W.  von  Humboldt,  Savigny,  masters  and  boys ;  no  direct  emulation,  no  corpo- 

^  "   ' ^ elevate  see- 

on  which  it 

.^o   —  r .r   -r o ^  ^     MTM.^    -witness  the  paper 

macher  denied  the  originality  of  Hegel,  and  fas-  of  the  late  T.  G.  Appleton — but  the  masters  were 

cinated  Bancroft.    With  all  he  was  on  intimate  not ;  there  was  friction  in  the  business  manage- 

terms,  but  he  carried  away  from  the  capital  no  ment,  and  one  of  the  masters,  writing  st^dily 

infiuence  that  can  now  be  traced  in  his  work,  for  the  "  North  American  ^*  and  Walsh^  "  Amer- 

On  leaving  Berlin  he  went  to  Heidelberg  and  ican  Quarterly,"  was  longing  for  literary  and 

studied  history  for  a  time  with  Von  Schlosser,  political  activity.    He  also  made  during  that 

a  painstaking  investigator  without  either  spon-  time  a  translation  of  Heeren's  great  work,  **  The 

taneity  or  originality.  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece,"  which  was  favorably 
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reyiewed  in  the  **  Edinburgh/'  and  by  Edward  confirmation  was  unanimous.  Hitherto  the  new- 
Ererett  in  the  **  North  American.*'    It  was  pirat-  ly  appointed  midshipmen  had  had  some  theoreti- 
ed  in  England,  without  even  a  mention  of  the  cal  instruction  at  sea  in  addition  to  their  practi- 
translators  name.    During  these  years  Bancroft  cal  training.  The  new  Secretary  wished  to  found 
cut  loose  in  politics  from  the  traditions  of  the  a  school  for  naval  officers  like  that  which  already 
Harrard  circle,  and  became  the  foremost  man  in  existed  for  the  education  of  army  officers  at 
the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Massa-  West  Point.    An  appropriation  seemed  hopeless, 
chosetts.     But  he  had  steadily  refused  office.  He.  therefore,  with  tne  approval  of  the  President 
The  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  United  and  his  colleagues,  ordered  the  instruction  hith- 
States "  appeared  in  1884  and  the  second  in  1887,  erto  given  at  sea  to  be  given  for  the  time  be- 
while  he  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  to  ing  at  Annapolis,  and,  acting  under  his  powers, 
which  office  President  Van  Buren  appointed  him.  sent  thither  an  officer  to  superintend,  the  more 
His  adherence  to  the  Democratic  party  was  based  capable  of  the  existins:  teachers  to  be  profe»- 
on  philosophical  and  theoretical  considerations,  sors,  and  the  young  officers  to  attend  as  pupils, 
but,  unlike  many  men  of  similar  constitution,  he  Examinations  were  ordered  both  for  admission 
was  not  too  nice  to  enter  the  field  of  practical  and  promotion.    When,  therefore,  Congress  met, 
politics.  the  school  was  actually  in  existence.    Applica- 
He  was  the  first  of  that  line  of  ^holar-poli-  tion  was  made  for  money  to  repair  the  building 
ticians  who  have  graced  public  life  in  America,  that  the  War  Department  had  assigned  to  the 
and  of  whom  Massachusetts  has  furnished  the  Navy  for  the  purpose.    Congress  pa^ed  the  bill, 
lax^^  number.    His  political  career  in  outline  and  the  Naval  School  was  founded, 
was  this :  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla-  Altboueh  her  independence  had  already  been 
tare,  but  without  his  own  knowledge  or  con-  recognized  by  both  Great  Britain  and  France, 
sent.    Out  of  deference  to  the  strong  Whis^  sym-  Texas  was  still  claimed  by  Mexico.    California; 
pathies  of  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  her  family  ne  de-  nominally  under  Mexican  rule,  could  be  safely 
clined  to  serve.    Again  in  1881  he  was  requested  governed  only  hj  Americans,  so  p^reat  were  the 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  Secretanr  of  State  in  disorders  of  Mexican  administration.    It  was  be- 
Massachnsetts,  but  he  declined.     Mention  has  lieved  that  Mexico  would  declare  war  on  account 
already  been  made  of  his  service  as  collector  in  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.   In  June,  1845,  there- 
Bo6ton«    In  1844  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  fore,  Bancroft  gave  the  orders  that  led  to  the 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but,  although  he  re-  occupation  of  California.    In  1846  he  was  also 
ceived  more  votes  than  had  hitherto  been  cast  for  a  month  acting  Secretary  of  War,  and  through 
for  any  Democrat,  he  was  defeated.    In  1845  he  him  were  sent  the  orders  to  Zachary  Taylor  K>r 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  the  invasion  of  the  territory  in  dispute  between 
Polk,  and  from  1846  to  1849  he  was  ipinister  to  Texas  and  Mexico  which  brought  on  the  Mexican 
Great  Britain.    In  1866  he  was  selected  by  Con-  War.     The  same  year  his  mission  to  England 
gress  to  deliver  the  eulogy  on  President  Lincoln,  began.     The  Northwestern  boundaiy  question 
and  in  1867  he  was  sent  first  as  minister  to  had  been  settled  while  he  was  still  in  the  Cabi- 
Prussia,  being   successively  accredited  to  the  net,  and  he  had  anrple  time  for  historical  studies 
North  German  Confederation,  to  the  Free  Cities,  and  social  life.     His  reputation  as  a  man  of 
and  to  Bavaria,  and  finally  to  the  German  Em-  letters  being  already  established,  the  historical 
pire.    He  voluntarily  retired  from  public  life  in  treasures  of  the  great  houses  were  put  at  his  dis- 
1874.    From  that  time  until  his  death,  in  1891,  posal,  and  the  years  of  his  London  life  were  a  part 
he  spent  the  summers  in  Newport  and  the  win-  rather  of  his  literary  than  of  his  political  career, 
ters  in  Washington.    In  the  latter  place  he  was  From  1849  to  186i  Bancroft  lived  in  New  York, 
continuously  active  as  an  adviser  in  many  im-  and  was  absorbed  in  authorship.    His  earlier  po- 
portant  questions  of  public  policy.  litical  life  had  fallen  in  the  days  when  the  Demo- 
While  head  of  the  custom-house  in  Boston  he  cratic  party  was  but  in  part  subservient  to  the 
appointed  to  office  two  of  the  finest  spirits  in  the  slave-holding  oli^^archy  of  the  South.  He  escaped 
history  of  American  thought  and   letters,  Na-  the  evil  days  of  its  entire  devotion  by  his  retire- 
thaniel  Hawthorne  and  Orestes  Brownson.    They  ment  from  public  life.    But  at  the  outbreak  of 
were  excellent  officials,  the  former  being  emi-  the  war  he  no  longer  held  his  peace,  and  was  an 
nent  in  the  punctilious  performance  of  his  du-  ardent,  patriotic  War  Democrat    Twice  during 
ties.    He  served  for  something  over  two  years,  the  contest  he  delivered  public  addresses,  one  at 
and  resigned  against  the  wishes  of  the  collector,  the  invitation  of  the  city  that  was  his  home,  in 
Bancroft  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  an-  which  he  destroyed  the  fiimsy  constitutional  pleas 
nexation  of  Texas,  pleading  in  the  newspapers  for  slavery ;  and  in  his  eulogy  on  Lincoln  he  but 
for  the  extension  of  the  "  area  of  freedom.^    Al-  repeated  views  concerning  its  fatal  influence 
though  he  was  roundly  abused  at  the  time  by  which  he  had  urged  on  members  of  Congress 
men  of  both  parties,  events  have  justified  his  before  its  formal  abolition.    "  The  path  of  wis- 
opinion.    Texas,  as  an  independent  State,  could  dom,  of  patriotism,  of  peace,  of  future  success." 
have  imported  slaves.     Her  autonomy  would  he  wrote  to  -Samuel  S.  Cox  in  January,  1865, 
have  made  impossible  the  acc[uisition  of  Califor-  "  leads  now  through  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
nia,  and  might  nave  seriously  impaired  the  efforts  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution."   On  the  ac- 
of  the  country  to  suppress  the  rebellion.    When  cession  of  Johnson  he  vigorously  supported  the 
his  name  came  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation  President's  reconstruction  policy,  and  in  1867 
to  Polk*s  Cabinet,  Archer,  of  Virginia,  secured  a  was  sent  as  the  United  States  envoy  to  Berlin. 
post{x>nement,  and  Bancroft  was  called  to  account  Two  remarkable  diplomatic  achievements  &;i  ve 
for  his  published  articles  on  slavery.    Allen,  of  distinction  to  the  last  period  of  his  public  life — 
Ohio,  examined  them  all  and  made  a  vehement  the  liaturalization  treaties  and  the  successful  con- 
speech  in  support  of  their  doctrines.  The  vote  for  duct  of  the  San  Juan  arbitration.    The  former 
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marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  political  theo-  author  obtained  and  destroyed  manj  copies  of 

ries.    Hitherto  Prussia,  like  England,  had  held  the  edition,  so  that  the  little  volume  is  now  very 

and  practiced  the  doctrine,  once  a  citizen  always  rare.    One  stanza  is  the  key  to  Bancroft's  whole 

a  citizen.    Now  she  was  called  on  to  admit  the  life : 

right  of  expatriation,  the  renunciation  of  old  The  weair  pilgrim  to  his  home  returns ; 
allegiance,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  new  and  ex-  For  Freeaom's  air,  for  Western  climes  he  boms, 
elusive  citizenship.  Such  a  course  was  also  con-  Where  dwelt  the  brave,  the  ffenerous,  the  free, 
trary  to  the  policy  of  the  War  Department,  as  it  Oh  I  there  is  Rome !  No  other  Rome  for  me. 
gave  ample  opportunity  for  young  men  capable  His  motive  power  was  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
of  military  duty  to  emigrate.  But  the  young  democracy  of  the  United  States  as  the  destined 
men  emi^ated  whether  or  no,  and  for  some  years  carrier  of  a  great  focal  civilization  following 
the  practice  of  seizing  those  who  ventured  to  re-  those  of  the  Orient,  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of 
turn,  and  forcing  them  into  the  ranks,  had  proved  Europe.  Without  this  key  no  one  can  under- 
burdensome  and  exasperating.  Bismarck  was  stand  either  his  personal  character  or  his  work, 
therefore  disposed  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  which  is  as  much  the  expression  of  a  prophecy 
a  larger  policy.  He  desired  to  be  on  good  terms  as  the  record  of  a  fulfillment, 
with  the  United  States,  and  as  nearly  every  fami-  The  earlier  articles  that  Bancroft  wrote  for 
ly  in  Germany  had  members  in  America  he  was  the  reviews  were  also  literary — on  subjects  con- 
anxious  that  those  who  remained  might  not  be  nected  with  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  or 
disaffected  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  their  rela-  of  Germany.  But  in  January,  1831,  he  pub- 
tives,  who  might  return  from  time  to  time  to  lished  in  the  "  North  American  Review  '*  a  dis- 
renew  the  ties  of  affection  which  bound  them  to  cussion  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
parents  and  brethren.  So  he  yielded  on  condi-  1835  an  essay  on  the  **  Documentary  History  of 
tion  that  citizenship  in  the  United  States  should  the  Revolution.*'  The  first  volume  of  his  "  His- 
be  bona  fide,  and  be  proved  to  be  so  by  residence  tory  of  the  United  States "  had  appeared  the 
there  and  continuous  domicile  elsewhere  than  previous  year.  These  two  facts  show  how  earlier 
under  the  German  flag.  The  principle  of  expa-  training  and  purpose  had  culminated  in  work, 
triation  once  established,  England  renounced  tier  Through  the  stuay  of  philosophy  he  was  led  to 
claim  to  indefeasible  allegiance,  and  the  new  prin-  the  belief  that  there  was  a  collective  human  will, 
ciple  is  now  prevalent  throughout  civilized  lands,  in  which  personal  doubt,  passion,  and  sentiment 

in  the  treaty  concerning  the  Northwestern  had  been  canceled.  The  unfolding  of  this  must 
boundary,  negotiated  by  Polk,  there  was  an  am-  give  the  only  scientific  basis  for  the  study  of 
biguity  concerning  a  portion  of  the  line.  This  morals.  But  he  believed  also,  as  he  repeatedly 
enabled  interested  persons  to  reopen  the  ques-  said  to  the  writer,  that  if  there  be  the  same  con- 
tion.  After  some  negotiations  it  was  agreed  that  servation  of  energy  in  the  morel  as  in  the  physi- 
this  should  be  one  of  the  questions  submitted  to  cal  world,  there  must  also  be  a  universal  and 
arbitration.  But  the  terms  'accepted  were  un-  eternal  power,  that  this  eternal  reason  shorn  of 
favorable  to  the  United  States,  consenting,  as  human  imperfections  is  the  infinite,  perfect,  en- 
they  did,  that  if  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  during  Logos.  The  incarnation  was  the  philo- 
true  line,  the  arbiter  himself  might  establish  a  sophical  justification  of  Christianity,  because  in 
boundary  of  compromise.  Bancroft  took  the  it  the  finite  knows  the  infinite.  Bancroft  in  phi- 
initiative  against  this  course.  The  Department  losophy  was  akin  to  Kant  and  believed  that  the 
of  State  at  length  determined  that  the  method  Konigsberg  philosopher  had  met  the  skeptics  on 
of  arbitration  snould  be  for  each  side  to  formu-  their  own  ground  and  proved  the  existence  of  a 
late  its  claim,  that  these  should  be  submitted  to  priori  truth  and  of  a  priori  synthetic  jndg- 
the  arbiter  for  a  decision  as  to  which  was  right,  ments.  History,  therefore,  was  to  him  the  most 
and  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  should  be  the  important  discipline  of  philosophy.  He  viewed 
referee.  To  Bancroft  alone  was  left  the  whole  it,  long  before  tne  men  who  now  claim  the  merit 
matter  of  the  preparation  of  the  American  argu-  of  the  discovery,  as  a  unit ;  he  believed  its  forces 
ment  The  first  presentation  of  the  case  and  the  to  be  constant,  and  looked  on  their  manifesta- 
reply  to  the  British  were  every  word  his  own,  and  tion  as  parts  of  an  oreanic  whole.  The  back- 
the  completeness  of  the  plea  was  due  to  his  early  ground  is  the  history  of  the  race,  but  against  it 
knowledge  of  the  whole  affair  As  is  well  known,  the  individual  moves  and  acts  with  perfect  com- 
the  decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  pleteness  and  liberty, 
unreservedly  in  our  favor  He  believed  also  in  the  great  importance  of 

The  public  life  thus  delineated  in  outline  original  authorities.  In  this  he  was  the  pnpil  of 
would  in  itself  have  been  a  career  for  most  men.  Heeren.  He  has  been  criticised  for  the  strong 
Its  successful  achievements  would  entitle  any  emphasis  laid  on  documentary  material,  but  only 
American  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  by  sciolists  unfamiliar  with  the  fundamental 
countrjrmen,  securing  for  him  a  place  in  the  coun-  rules  of  his  critical  apparatus.  These  were  two- 
try's  history.  But  in  the  case  of  Bancroft  it  was  carefully  distinguish  between  original  authority 
all  incidental  and  disciplinary  rather  than  essen-  and  historical  memorials  or  aids :  represent  every 
tiaL  His  true  renown  is  not  that  of  a  maker,  but  man  from  his  own  standpoint,  judge  him  from 
of  a  writer  of  history.  The  statesman  and  diplo-  your  own.  Hence  the  test  of  the  historian  is 
matist  in  him  were  ever  ancillary  to  the  histonan.  threefold — ^when,  where,  by  whom.  An  original 
In  September,  1823,  appeared  from  the  University  authority  concerning  a  fact  either  acted  in  it  or 
Press  of  Cambridge  a  small  volume  of  his  poems,  saw  it  or  heard  from  another  who  performed  or 
written  partly  in  Europe,  partly  after  his  return,  beheld.  An  historical  aid  or  memorial  is,  for 
It  was  not  remarkable  except  for  its  biographical  instance,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
suggestions,  showing  the  ardor  of  both  his  am-  ceming  the  interpretation  of  tne  Constitution, 
bition  and  his  patriotism.     In  later  years  the  Unlike  later  historians,  however,  he  did  not 
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belieTe  in  making  an  evolutionist's  allowance  for  archives  of  the  historic  families  and  of  the  Eng- 
relative  values  in  the  testimony  of  men  of  dif-  lish  and  French  foreign  offices.  In  the  end  his 
ferent  ages.  The  address  entitled  "  The  Neces-  collection  of  manuscript  sources  became  enor- 
sity,  Reality,  and  Promise  of  the  Progress  of  mous.  The  firdt  volumes  of  the  history  were  re- 
Mankind,"  which  he  delivered  in  1854  on  the  ceived  with  enthusiasm,  pirated  in  England,  and 
semi-oentennial  anniversary  of  the  New  York  translated  into  Danish,  Italian,  German,  and 
Historical  Society,  is  the  most  perfect  statement  French,  both  with  and  without  the  author's  per- 
of  his  historical  creed,  and  he  held  it  to  the  close  mission.  lie  was  therefore  admitted  in  England 
of  his  life.  Therein  he  declares  that  **  every  to  the  highest  literary  and  social  circles  and 
member  of  the  race  is  in  will,  affection,  and  in-  given  everv  possible  opportunity  for  access  to 
tellect  oonsubstantial  with  every  other";  that  private  and  public  papers.  It  was  no  wonder 
**  truth  knows  nothing  of  the  succession  of  ages,  that  he  was  tempted  to  put  an  exaggerated  value 
. . .  neither  does  morality  need  to  perfect  itself,  on  what  he  thus  obtained.  The  real  value  was 
it  is  what  it  always  has  been  and  alway's  will  be.  very  high.  Most  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  vol- 
. . .  The  progress  of  man  consists  in  this,  that  he  umes  were  written  in  London,  and  they  set  forth 
himself  arrives  at  the  perception  of  truth. ...  as  never  before  the  elemental  importance  of  the 
The  many  are  wiser  than  the  few ;  the  multi-  movements  of  thought  in  Europe  and  the  colo- 
tude  than  the  philosopher ;  the  race  than  the  in-  nies  that  produced  the  American  Revolution.  It 
dividual ;  and  each  successive  generation  than  is  an  old  story  now,  but  he  was  the  first  to  set 
its  predecessor. . . .  Since  the  liMiator  is  from  forth  the  representative  character  of  our  career 
the  beginning,  he  exists  for  all  intelligent  creat-  in  the  history  of  epochal  social  movements.  Un- 
ures  not  leas  than  for  all  time. . . .  Truth  as  dis-  due  importance  is  sometimes  given  to  tendencies 
oemed  by  the  mind  of  man  is  constantly  recov-  which  though  apparent  are  not  strong,  to  diplo- 
ering  its  primal  luster  and  is  steadily  making  its  matic  rumors,  to  the  hasty  conclusions  of  con- 
way  toward  general  acceptance. . . .  The  collect-  temporary  writers. 

ive  man  of  the  future  will  see  further  and  will  In  certain  instances  also  Bancroft  has  treated 
see  more  clearljr  than  the  collective  man  of  to-  his  documents  as  if  they  were  accessible  to  all 
day,  and-  be  will  share  his  superior  power  of  the  world  for  comparison  with  his  text  From 
vision  and  his  attainments  with  every  one  of  his  long  and  prosv  documents  he  has  compiled,  per- 
time.  The  organization  of  society  must  more  and  haps  on  the  Thucydidean  model,  spirited  and  ad- 
more  conform  to  the  principle  oi  freedom.  This  mirable  resumis^  which  are  given  as  if  thus  actu- 
will  be  the  last  triumph,  partly  because  the  sci-  ally  written.  Sometimes  also  the  matter  between 
enoe  of  government  enters  into  the  sphere  of  quotation  marks  is  so  selected  and  rearranged  as 
personal  interests  and  meets  resistance  from  pri-  tx>  be  rather  his  own  than  that  of  the  first  writer, 
vate  selfishness ;  and  partly  because  society,  be-  Misapprehension  of  a  minor  kind  has  several 
fore  it  can  be  constituted  aright,  must  turn  its  times  arisen  on  both  these  grounds ;  but  it  has 
eye  upon  itself,  observe  the  laws  of  its  own  ex-  never  been  shown  that  he  falsified  the  ideal  truth 
istenoe,  and  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  its  of  history,  and  twice  he  has  printed  volumes  of 
capacities  and  relations. . . .  The  permanent  es-  the  correspondence  with  which  he  worked.  Two 
tablishment  [of  republican  Government]  pre-  were  printed  separately  about  1875,  and  the  sec- 
snpposes  meliorating  experience  and  appropriate  ond  volume  of  his  **  Historv  of  the  Constitution  " 
culture ;  bat  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  largely  made  up  of  similar  material.  In  both 
becomes  possible  prevail  more  and  more. . . .  Re-  instances  the  text  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
member  that  the  principles  of  justice  and  sound  copies  made  for  him  by  careful  copyists  in  the 
philosophy  are  but  the  inspirations  of  common  archives  or  of  the  documents  in  his  possession, 
sense  and  belong  of  right  to  all  mankind.  Carry  It  is  also  true  that  material  in  the  field  of 
them  forth,  therefore,  to  the  whole  people,  for  so  American  history  was  accumulated  during  Ban- 
only  can  society  build  itself  up  on  the  imperish-  croft's  lifetime  which  he  did  not  use ;  but  he  no- 
able  groundwork  of  universal  freedom."  where  claimed  finality  for  his  work,  and  the 

Of  course,  it  is  a  debatable  question  bow  far  laborious  years  of  his  oid  age  were  entirely  occu- 
Bancroft  carried  out  this  admirable  philosophy  pied  in  weaving  into  his  narrative  what  he  had, 
of  history  in  practice.  In  the  matter  of  style  he  and  no  one  else  had,  that  he  might  not  die  be- 
gave  himself  infinite  pains.  His  vast  reading  fore  it  was  given  to  the  world.  It  is  not  con- 
was  largely  with  a  view  to  acquiring  perfection  ceivable  that  he  could  have  done  more  than  he 
of  form,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  did  in  the  time  he  had.  With  another  existence 
to  write  and  rewrite  an  important  passage  over  he  might  also  have  appropriated  the  labors  of 
and  over  again,  as  often  freouently  as  eight  others,  minute,  boundless,  and  untiring  as  they 
times.  A  well-known  paragrapn  on  the  Missis-  are ;  but  his  own  were  no  less  so. 
sippi  river  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  ninth  But  no  one  can  deny  that  Bancroft  success- 
volume  is  an  example.  In  fact,  the  entire  book  fully  fulfilled  the  lofty  and  philosophical  concep- 
was  written  again  and  again,  partly  with  refer-  tion  of  his  task—a  task  comparable  to  any  un- 
enoe  to  the  deliberate  and  calm  consideration  of  dertaken  by  the  greatest  historians,  and  carried 
facts  and  judgments,  but  with  a  view  also  to  out  with  a  splendor  of  ec^uipment  in  material,  in 
beauty  of  form ;  and  yet  ho  often  errs  on  the  time,  and  in  judicial  abilitv  which  has  made  the 
nde  of  over-ornament  and  Ciceronian  balance,  nation  a  sharer  of  his  world-wide  renown.  The 
leaving  too  frequently  the  impression  of  labored  generalization  of  the  philosopher,  the  insight  of 
floridness  rather  than  of  spartling  brilliance.  the  strategist,  the  acuteness  of  the  statesman,  all 

He  was  true  from  first  to  last  in  his  devotion  appear  in  his  pages.    No  less  amazing  is  the  per- 

to  original  authorities.    His  residence  in  Eng-  ennial  enthusiasm  that  plays  over  the  whole 

land  as  minister  was  devoted  throughout  to  the  narrative,  and  is  as  youthful  at  the  close  as  in  the 

collection  of  hitherto  unused  materiab  from  the  first  volume.    Without  it  no  one  could  fitly  por- 
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tray  the  origins  of  America,  nor  the  heroic  and  epic  of  associations.  1 ,353 ;  of  ordained  ministers,  21,- 
eleraent  in  her  history,  and  it  has  appeared  on  no  175 :  of  churches,  33,588 ;  of  members,  3,070.047; 
other  page.  His  style  is  both  graphic  and  sa-  number  of  baptisms  during  the  year.  144,575; 
lient,  his  maxims  sound,  and  his  spirit  elevated,  number  of  Sunday  schools,  17,^,  including 
Finally,  he  has  the  truest  mark  of  greatness — he  132,186  officers  and  teachers  and  1,211,096  pu- 
is a  man  of  his  own  time,  neither  a  dreamer  of  pils;  value  of  church  property,  $58,162,367. 
Utopias  nor  a  laudator  temporis  aeti.  Full  of  Amount  of  contributions  reported :  For  salaries 
appreciation  for  the  past  and  with  infinite  faith  and  expenditure,  $6,900,266:  for  missions,  f  1,- 
in  the  future,  he  comprehends  and  uses  the  value  092,571 ;  for  education,  $228,470;  miscellaneous 
of  the  present  age  for  the  instruction  and  con-  contributions,  $1,977,952 ;  total,  10,199,259.  In 
solation  of  the  ignorant  and  faltering  and  for  all  North  America,  34,761  churches,  21.048  min- 
the  strengthening  of  the  wise.  He  has  perfect  isters,  3,202,292  members,  and  148,727  baptisms 
confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  our  own  day.  during  the  year ;  in  South  America  (Brazil),  6 

When  Bancroft  left  Berlin,  where  his  house  churches,  8  ministers,  229  members,  and  87  bap- 
had  been  a  meeting  place  for  the  learned  of  the  tisms ;  in  Europe,  3,940  churches,  2,779  minis- 
whole  empire,  the  Roval  Academy  gave  him  a  ters,  404,782  members,  and  4,084  baptisms;  in 
farewell  dinner  and  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Asia,  743  churches,  438  ministers,  75,844  mem- 
Munich,  and  Heidelberg  united  in  a  farewell  bers,  and  5,313  baptisms ;  in  Africa,  44  churches, 
greeting.  '*  Your  name,^'  they  said,  **  is  the  in-  66  ministers,  3.039  members,  and  109  baptisms ; 
tellectual  possession  of  us  all.  Vou  have  con-  in  Australasia,  186  churches,  112  ministers,  and 
tributed  to  the  more  complete  understanding  of  15,196  members.  Total,  39,690  churches,  25,346 
the  problems  set  for  a  free  people  in  that,  as  one  ministers,  8,701,382  members,  and  (so  far  as  re- 
of  tne  foremost  historians,  you  portrayed  those  ported)  158,270  baptisms, 
immortal  deeds  which  led  to  the  rise  of  a  great  I.  Refrnlar  Baptists  in  tlie  United  States. 
free  state  beyond  the  sea.  .  .  .  You  combinea  the  — AmertcAn  Baptist  Pubtieatian  Society, — The 
spirit  of  true  scientific  procedure  with  the  in-  sixty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  **  American 
sight  of  a  statesman.*'  Baptist  Publication  Society"  was  held  in  Chi- 

In  person  Bancroft  was  slight  and  graceful,  cago.  111.,  May  21  and  22.    The  Rev^  Thomas 

but  dignified  and  stately.    From  earliest  life  he  Armitage,  D.  D.,  presided.    The  total  receipts 

had  enjoyed  the  best  society  of  all  countries,  the  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $651,005, 

aristocracy  of   birth    and   letters  in  America,  or  $24,145.27  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  pre- 

England,  Germany,  and  France.     He  had  neither  vious  year.    Of  this  sum,  $503,660  had  been  in 

the  mask  of  the  diplomat  nor  the  instinctive  the  book  department,  $125,115  m  the  missionary 

suavity  of  the  politician  nor  the  fraud  air  of  the  department,  and  $22,240  in  the  Bible  depart^ 

oificial.    His  spirit  was  mirrored  in  a  manner  ment.    Ninety-one  new  publications  had  Deen 

grave,  simple,  and  sometimes  formal.    With  the  issued,  and  upward  of  33,(X)0,0(X)  copies  of  books, 

certainty  of  experience  was  sometimes  mingled  a  tracts,   pamphlets,   and    periodicals    had    been 

timidity  that  was  almost  feminine.    He  accumu-  printed.    One  hundred  and  thirty-two  colpor- 

lated  by  thrift  and  sobriety  a  considerable  for-  teurs  or  missionaries  had  been  employed;  820 

tune.    His  hand  was  ever  open  in  unceasing  gen-  grants,  of  43,580  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or  of 

erositv  to  the  poor,  and  in  hospitality  of  a  simple  parts,  had  been  made,  in  twelve  languages ;  719 

but  elegant  kind  to  his  friends.    Kising  early,  persons  baptized,  53  churches  constituted,  545 

often  at  five,  he  studied  until  after  two,  taking  Sunday  schools  organized,  and  252  aided  with 

breakfast  and  luncheon  from  a  tray  on  his  work-  gifts,  471  pastors  and  ministerial  students  aided 

table.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  outdoor  life,  with  grants  for  their  libraries,  and  47,248  fam- 

two  hours  at  least  in  all  weathers,  and  to  social  Hies  visited. 

duties.  Dinner  was  a  function,  and  the  evening  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society- 
was  sacred  to  sociability.  The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 

His  later  years  were  spent  at  his  home  in  can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  held  in 
Washington  during  the  winter,  and  at  his  cot-  ChicaTO,  111.,  May  26  and  27.  The  Hon.  C.  W. 
tage  near  Newport  in  the  midst  of  his  great  and  Kingsley  presided.  The  society  had  received 
famous  rose-garden  during  the  summer.  He  during  the  year  from  all  sources  $449,445,  of 
died  in  Washington  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  which  $15.1^9  had  been  contributed  through  the 
Jan.  17, 1891.  His  health  had  been  perfect  until  women's  societies.  Eight  hundred  and  thirtjr- 
the  preceding  Thursday,  although  for  some  three  missionary  labon^rs  had  been  employed  m 
months  his  mind  had  been  failing.  At  the  great  47  States  and  Territories,  Ontario,  British  Col  urn- 
age  of  ninety  he  had  as  many  friends  as  most  bia,  Manitoba,  Alaska,  and  6  States  in  Mexico- 
men  at  fifty ;  to  the  end  he  enjoyed  the  distinc-  viz.,  400  among  Americans,  190  among  foreign 
tion  of  being  first  everywhere,  in  all  society.  The  populations,  and  243  among  the  colored  peo- 
Senate  made  him  free  of  its  fioor,  for  him  the  pie,  Indians,  and  Mexicans.  They  represented 
Century  Association  created  the  dignity  of  honor-  13  nationalities  or  peoples.  They  had  supplied 
ary  member.  Monarchs  sent  wreaths  for  his  buri-  1,659  churches  and  out-stations,  had  844  Sunday 
al.    He  made  his  own  people  conscious  of  their  schools  under  their  care,  and  returned  7,371  mera- 


BAPTISTS.  Statistics  of  tlie  Regular  and  Mexicans.  The  number  of  Baptist  church- 
Baptists.— The  American  Baptist  Year-Book  members  among  foreign  populations  was  given 
for  1890  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  as  follows:  Germans,  14.500;  Swedes,  15,500; 
regular  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States  Danes  and  Norwegians.  4,500 ;  and  French,  500. 
and  the  world :  In  the  United  States :  Number  The  increase  was  estimated  at  about  2,(X)0  mem- 
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beis  a  jear.  The  society  oo-operates  with  the  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  intended  to 
GoioredBaptistcoaventionsof  most  of  the  South-  pursue  the  policy  of  discouraging  the  undue 
em  States  in  the  support  of  general  State  mis-  multiplication  of  institutions  attempting  col- 
sionaries  and  of  missionary  pastors.  Seventeen  legiate  instruction,  and  in  general  to  foster  but 
missionaries — 7  white  and  10  Indian — were  em-  one  college  in  a  State.  In  the  New  England 
ployed  among  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Terri-  States  the  policy  of  the  Executive  Board  was  to 
tory,  and  a  missionary  to  the  uncivilized  Indians  strengthen,  and  if  possible  to  multiply,  the  sec- 
was  supported  by  the  Territorial  Convention,  ondary  schools  and  academies. 
Several  baptisms  of  Chinese  converts  were  re-  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, — The 
ported  in  California  and  Oregon.  Twenty-three  seventy-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
missionaries  and  teachers,  all  but  3  of  whom  Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  held  in  Chicago, 
were  native  Mexicans,  were,  employed  in  Mexico.  111.,  May  28.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Northrup,  D.  I)., 
They  returned  14  churches,  879  members,  and  presided.  The  ti'easurer  reported  that  the  year's 
76  baptisms.  There  were  several  stations  at  receipts  for  current  expenses  had  been  $440,788, 
which  churches  had  not  been  organized,  and  while  the  whole  amount  of  the  appropriations 
stated  servioee  at  a  number  of  towns.  Most  of  had  been  $440,556.  Thirty-three  new  mission- 
the  churches  were  organized  into  an  association,  aries  had  been  put  into  tHe  field,  and  35  were 
lu  its  church  edifice  department  the  society  had  about  to  go  out.  Three  new  foreign  stations 
aided  87  churches  by  gifts  and  loans.  This  de-  had  been  established.  The  missionaries  report- 
partment  had  a  loan  fund  of  $119,720,  to  which  e<l  11,061  baptisms,  of  which  5,539  were  in  the 
the  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $6,658 ;  and  heathen  and  5,522  m  the  European  missions, 
had  received  for  its  benevolent  fund  $34,662.  The  reports  of  the  work  in  the  field  showed  that 
The  schools  sustained  by  the  society  consist  of  there  were  in  the  missions  to  the  heathen — ^in 
20  colleges,  seminaries,  and  day  schools  for  col-  Burmah  and  the  neighboring  states,  India, 
ored  people,  with  166  teachers,  64  of  them  col-  China,  Japan,  and  the  Congo— 64  stations,  1,382 
ored,  anu  2,379  pupils:  4  schools  for  Indians,  out-stations,  and  331  missionaries  (195  of  whom 
with  18  teachers  and  384  pupils  ;  6  Chinese  were  women),  with  68,270  members ;  in  the  Euro- 
mission  schools ;  and  2  schools  in  Mexico,  with  pean  missions,  917  preachers,  707  churches,  and 
2  teachers  and  110  pupils;  in  all,  32  schools,  70,008  members;  in  all  the  missions,  831  mis- 
with  (exclusive  of  the  Chinese  mission  schools),  sionaries  (including  lavmen),  1,736  preachers, 
186  t^ushers  and  2,823  pupils.  1,361  churches,  ana  18§,298  members.    An  in- 

The  meeting  approved  and  adopted  the  reso-  crease  was  shown  from  the  previous  year  of  52 
lutions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  rec-  missionaries,  45  churches,  and  8,980  members, 
ommending  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  There  were  in  Burmah  872  self-supporting  in- 
seholars  of  different  denominations  to  consider  dependent  churches  and  262  self-supporting 
and  seek  to  determine  what  is  the  teaching  of  schools  in  the  villages,  etc.,  taught  by  natives, 
the  Bible  on  leading  points  of  difference  of  doc-  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
trine  and  polity  between  the  denominations ;  ap-  ject  of  arranging  with  the  English  and  other  Bap- 
proved  the  objects  of  the  National  League  for  tist  foreign  missionary  societies  for  a  centennial 
the  Protection  of  American  Institutions,  which  celebration  in  1892  or  1893  of  the  beginnmg  of 
is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  insertion  of  an  the  mission  of  William  Carey,  which  was  also  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  beginning  of  Baptist  missionary  enterprise. 
States  forbidding  the  appropriation  of  money  by  Woman's  Missionary  Societies. — ^Tne  annual 
any  State  to  the  support  or  aid  of  any  institu-  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
tion,  society,  or  unaertaking  which  is  wholly  or  Society.  Boston,  was  held  in  Portland,  Me., 
in  part  unaer  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control ;  April  15.  Its  receipts  for  the  year  were  re- 
ana  adopted  a  petition  to  Congress  forbidding  turned  at  $99,007  and  its  expenditures  at  $99,170. 
Sunday  work  in  the  mail  and  military  service  Eight  thousand  dollars  of  the  surplus  had  been 
of  the  nation  and  in  interstate  commerce.  invested.     The  society  employed  48  missiona- 

Amierican  Baptist  EductUion  Society.  —  The  ries  and  62  Bible  women  in  the  foreign  field,  and 
American  Baptist  Education  Society  was  formed  had  8  missionaries  under  appointment, 
in  1888  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  education  The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Baptist  Mis- 
under  Baptist  auspices  in  North  America.  The  sionary  Society  of  the  West  were  returned  at  its 
second  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  May  annual  meeting  in  April  as  having  been  $34,674 
27.  The  Hon.  O.  A.  Pillsbury,  of  Minneapolis,  and  its  expenditures  in  the  foreign  department 
Minn.,  presided.  The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  as  $34,588.  The  addition  of  the  nome  expendi- 
treasurer  for  the  year  had  been  $6,588,  applicable  tures  caused  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of  $5,406. 
to  expenses.  Special  appropriations  had  been  Special  mention  was  made  in  the  report  of  the 
definitely  made  to  several  institutions  of  $51,400,  success  of  work  against  intemperance  and  ad- 
conditioned  on  the  raising  of  certain  supple-  vance  of  Bible  study  among  the  Paku  Karens  of 
mentary  amounts  by  the  friends  of  those  institu-  Toungoo,  Burmah ;  of  evidences  of  progress  at 
tions.  rising  in  the  aggregate  to  $800,000 ;  adding  Henzada,  Burmah;  Norogong,  Assam;  Ongolc, 
the  similar  appropriations  for  the  preceding  year,  India;  and  in  the  Congo  mission  at  Palabella, 
the  amounts  were  swelled,  for  the  two  years,  to  while  additional  force  was  needed  at  other  sta- 
183,400  and  $520,000.  Further  than  these,  $112,-  tions  in  Burmah  and  China.  The  society  em - 
390  had  been  raised  toward  a  fund  of  one  million  ployed  in  1889  30  missionary  workers  in  Bur- 
dollars — for  which  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  man,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa,  all  of 
offered  $600,000  on  condition  of  the  churches  whom  are  included  in  tne  lists  of  the  American 
contributing  $400,000— for  the  establishment  of  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
the  University  of  Chicago.  A  charter  had  been  The  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
obtained  for  the  society  from  the  Legislature  of  Chicago,  received  in  the  year  1888-'89,  $89,774; 
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employed  75  missionaries  among  foreign  popala-  contribated  $21,223.    The  missions — ^in  China, 

tions,  Indians,  Mormons,  and  negroes ;  sustained  Africa,  Italy,   Brazil,  Mexico,  and   Japan — ic- 

a  Chinese  school  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  a  turned  87  main  stations,  124  out-stations,  78 

training  school  at  Chica^,  and    published  a  missionaries  (45  of  whom  were  women),  29  or- 

monthly  periodical,  "  Tidmgs."    It  co-operates  dained  native  missionaries,  57  native  helpers,  02 

with  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So-  churches,  2,213  members,  with  400  baptisms  dur- 

ciety  and  Baptist  conventions  in  frontier  States,  ing  the  year,  and  20  schools  with  575  pupils. 

The  Women's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Forty  new  missionaries  had  been  sent  out  dur- 

Society,  Boston,  received  in  the  year  1888-'80,  ing  the  past   twenty  months.     The  report  of 

$28,346,  and  expended  in  salaries  of  missionaries  the  Theological  Seminary  showed  that  it  had 

and  teachers  and  payments  to  beneficiaries  $25,-  $300,000  of  endowment  funds.    The  trustees  of 

505.    It  employed  37  accents.  the  institution  asked  for  $100,000  additional  for 

American  Jiaptist  Historical  Society, — The  a  building.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Philadel-  fer  with  the  Northern  Baptists  m  reference  to  a 
phia,  reported  the  amount  of  its  building  fund  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
in  Ma^,  1880,  as  $2,360.  It  had  also  $1,500  of  ment  of  Baptist  foreign  missions.  A  special 
other  invested  funds.  The  library  contained  committee  was  appoint^  to  have  the  care  of  Snn- 
7,468  volumes  and  a  large  number  of  maun-  day-school  interests  and  supervise  the  publics- 
scripts,  some  of  them  of  very  great  value.  Spe-  tion  of  a  lesson  series.  .  The  following  resolu- 
cial  attention  was  given  to  the  collating  of  tions  were  adopted  oonoeming  the  determina* 
association  and  convention  minutes,  of  which  tion  of  fundamental  points  of  belief : 
the  society  had  now  218  bound  volumes.  Whereat,  The  dilTercnt  denominations  have  lately 

Baptist  Ministers'  Aid  Society. — The  Baptist  been  {<iving  Unusual  attention  to  the  subject  of  Chiia- 

Ministers'  Aid  Society  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  tian  ucion;  and 

Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  organized   in   1885,  ,  H'A«r«a«,  U  U  conwdcd  to  he  a Jn^at  rf«t»rf«^ 

maintoins  a  home  at  Fenton,  Mich.,  for  aged,  in-  *^»J  V**r^*'**"5  •^?.?^^  ^«^  "^  *"  miportant  pointa 

firm,  and  d^titute .Baptist  ministers  and  mis-  ^*  l^^;te\^B^a;tSdard recopixed  «  authori- 

sionanes,  and  the  wives,  widows,  and  orphans  of  ^^^^^^  by  all  Christians,  viz.,  the  Bible ;  therofore, 

such  residing  in  the  States  named  in  its  title.  Jieeolved,  By  this  socioty,  representing  nearly  8,- 

Eleven  persons  had  been  received  into  the  home  000.000  conimunicantB,  that  we  recognize  the  ^vity 

in  1880,  and  $11,000  had  been  contributed  to  an  of  Uie  problem  of  bringing  different  denominations  to 

endowment  fund.    The  home  consists  of  a  foui^  "©e  alike  on  important  subjects  concerning  which 

story  building  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  valued  f^^^y  now  differ,  and  that  we  reoognixo  m  the  teocb- 

at  $50,000,  to  which  a  cottage  has  been  added.  '"^■,*'?  Scnptuie  the  only  baaia  on  which  snob  agree- 

o     jr         o    V-  i  "  ^"*'**^"  "•"  ™"  «v*«c«.  ment  is  either  possible  or  desirable ;  also 

Southern  Baptist  Conventton,— The  churches  j^etoUed,  TuSTvfe  respccttXillv  propose  to  the  gen- 
represented  in  this  body  include  1,104,520  white  cial  body  of  our  lirethren  of  other  denominations  to 
members,  with  15,804  churches  and  8,548  or-  select  represcntativo  scholars,  who  shall  consider  and 
dained  ministers,  and  returned  17,507  baptisms  seek  to  determine  jut^t  what  is  the  teaching  of  the 
in  1880.  There  are  besides  within  the  same  terri-  Bible  on  leading  points  of  difference  of  doOnne  and 
tory  1,120,547  colored  Baptists  having  their  own  Polity  between  the  denominations,  m  the  hope  t^t 

sejirate  e^jclesiastical  organizations,  ^he  South-  JlL^L^:"  "^.If^*.  1^5  ^"^ ""  ^'^^  understandmg  of  the 

'r»     *.'j./^           !.•           i.'w_«.  TIT  _xu  m  issues  invoiveo  ;  ana 
ern  Baptist  Convention  met  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  j^^esolred,  Thit  we  heartily  favor  that  the  results  of 
May  0.    Judge  Jonathan  Haralson,  of  Alabama,  guch  proposed  conference  of  representative  scholars 
was  chosen  president.    The  receipts  of  the  Home  be  widely  published  in  all  denominational  papers,  so 
Mission  Board  had  been  $167,576,  of  which  $68,-  that  the  Ohri»tian  public  can  be  tlioroughly  inforined 
208  had  been  collected  from  the  SUtes,  $61,053  conoeminR  these  results^  and  that  progress  may  be 
raised  and  expended  by  co-operative  bodies  on  made  toward  true  Chnatian  union, 
local  fields,  and  $37,325  raised  by  co-operative  Baptist  PremiUenniod  Conference.-^k  confer 
societies  for  building.    The  board 'had  employed  ence  for  Bible  study  of  Baptist  ministers  holding, 
871  missionaries,  wno  returned  1,182  churches  besides  the  generally  accepted  evangelical  doc- 
and  stations,  267   churches  and   336   Sunday  trines,  the  doctrine  of  the  preraillennial  advent 
schools  organized,  and  4,477  baptisms  as  results  of  Christ,  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18 
of  their  work  during  the  year.    Of  the  mission-  to  21.    The  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  of  Boston, 
aries,  270  were  laboring  among  the  native  white  presided.    The  discussions,  including  addresses, 
people,  50  among  the  colored  people,  30  with  the  reading  of  papers,  and  extemporaneous  re- 
foreign  popiilations,  including  Indians,  and  21  marks,  bore  upon  a  variety  of  questions  connected 
in  Cuba.    The  board  had  assisted  also  in  the  with  this  doctrine.    The  aim  of  one  paper  was  to 
support  of  45  colored  missionaries.    Five  white  show  that  premillennialisin  had  been  the  faith  of 
ministers  had  been  employed  as  theological  in-  Baptists  from  the  beginning.    It  was  said  at  the 
structors  among  these  people  in  Georgia,  Florida,  close  of  the  meeting  that  two  hundred  pastors  in 
AUbama,  and  Mississippi.    The  mission  in  Cuba,  different  parts  of  the  Union  had  expressed  sym- 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Home  Boartl,  pathy  with  the  premillennial  movement;  that  a 
returned  1,700  members,  with  an  average  attend-  permanent  organization  was  to  be  effected,  a 
ance  of  about  700  pupils  in  the  day  schools  and  treasurer  appointed,  and  funds  collected. 
2,000  in  Sunday  schools.     Twenty  young  men  Baptist  Church  Congress.— The  ninth  annual 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  a  school  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Church  Con- 
had  been  organized  for  their  instruction.    The  gress  was  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  11, 
woman's  societies   had  contributed  $10,015  to  12,  and   13.     The  Hon.   Fmncis  Wayland,  of 
the  funds  of  this  board.     The  receipts  of  the  New  Haven,  presided.    The  programme  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  had  been  $100,174,  of  papers  and  discussions  was  as  follows:  "Pro- 
which   the  woman*8    missionary  societies    had  posed  Bases  of  Christian  Union,'*  Kcv.  T.  T. 
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Eftton,  D.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Rev.  G.  D.  W.  tional  interest  whioh  oould  not  be  adequately 
Bridgmaii,  D.  D.,  New  York ;  Rev.  E.  T.  Tom-  considered  during  the  short  time  of  the  session 
linson,  Elisabeth,  N.  J.;  Rev.  W.  D.  McKinney;  of  the  conference,. a  council  of  delegates  repre- 
Kev.  W.  F.  Elsden.  **  Municipal  Government,"  senting  the  Oeneral  Conference,  the  churcnes, 
Rev.  F.  J.  Bellamv,  Boston ;  Col.  A.  S.  Bacon,  and  the  several  societies  was  appointed  to  meet 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  He  v.  Leiehton  Williams,  New  in  Chicago  in  October  to  consider  the  present 
York.  *'  International  and  Independent  Systems  condition  of  the  church,  including  its  plans  and 
of  Sunday  School  Lessons,^'  Rev.  Warren  Ran-  methods  of  work — their  efficiency  and  their  de- 
dolph,  D.  IX,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Rev.  E.  A.  Woods,  fects^and  the  growing  demands  of  the  denomi- 
D.  D.,  Gleveland,  Ohio ;  Rev.  E.  M.  Poteat,  New  national  work.  This  council  at  its  meeting  de- 
Haven,  Samuel  Colgate,  Hon.  Francis  Way-  cided  to  recommend  plans  for  the  unification  and 
I&nd,  Rev.  F.  J.  Belbmy,  Rev.  George  Bullen,  merging  of  the  General  Conference  and  the  Mis- 
D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  S.  Hobart,  D.  D.,  Rev.  C.  H.  Spal-  sion,  Tract,  and  Educational  societies,  now  inde- 
di ng.  Rev.  W.  G.  Fennell,  Rev.  J.  H.  Mason,  pendent  of  one  another,  so  that  the  General  Con- 
^  Race  Problem  of  the  South,"  Prof.  J.  C.  Long,  ference  shall  include  delegates  from  the  societies 
D.  D..  Chester,  Pa. ;  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D.,  and  shall  in  turn  be  represented  on  their  boards. 
Philadelphia ;  Rev.  Daniel  Wilshere,  of  the  Ba-  It  also  determined  upon  an  elevation  of  the  stand- 
hama  Islands ;  Rev.  0.  B.  Strayer,  Rev.  Georfi;e  ard  of  scholarship  in  the  colleges  at  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
A.  Jackson,  Rev.  J.  T.  Dickinson,  Rev.  E.  W.  Milton,  Wis.,  Albion.  Wi&,  and  Salem,  W.  Vil, 
Hunt.  **•  Enlarged  Church  Work  in  Cities,**  Rev.  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Edu-  , 
A.  O.  Ijawson,  D.  D..  Boston;  Rev.  Russell  H.  cation  Society  to  supervise  the  collegiate  work. 
Conwell,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  John  Humpstone,  The  Sabbath-School  Board  had  reports  from 
D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  S.  W.  Duncan,  D.  D.;  79  Sabbath  schools,  in  which  were  enrolled  907 
Principal  Walter  Scott;  Rev.  W.  C.  Bitting;  Rev.  teachers  and  officers  and  5,568  pupils,  and  which 
Kittreuge  Wheeler.  **  Divine  Immanence  in  Re-  had  contributed  for  the  purposes  of  the  schools 
cent  Theoloey,"  Rev.  A.  H.  Strong,  D.  D.,  Roches-  and  for  benevolent  enterprises  the  sum  of  $2,230. 
ter.  N.  Y. :  Rev.  P.  S.  Moxom,  £>ston ;  Rev.  E.  The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the 
H.  J  ohnson,D.D.;  Rev.  Norman  Fox,  D.D.;  Rev.  year  ending  Aug.  1,  1890,  were  $21,211.  The 
P.  A.  Nordell,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  A.  C.  Wheaton.  amount  of  the  Permanent  fund  was  $6,257 ;  and 
II.  Serenth^Dftjr  Baptists. — The  Seventh-  a  Ministerial  Education  fund  was  returned  of 
Day  Baptist  General  Conference  met  at  Salem,  $2,207.  From  the  mission  at  Shanghai,  China, 
W.  Va.,  Aug.  20,  Mr.  H.  D.  Babcock  pre-  were  reported  6  foreign  workers,  8  native 
sided.  The  treasurer  of  the  Memorial  fund  re-  preachers,  one  church  having  30  members, 
ported  that  its  income  for  the  year  had  been  two  additions  during  the  year,  8  pupils  in 
$4,828,  and  the  expenditures  on  its  account  the  boys*  and  girls'  schools,  and  8,187  patients 
$5,371,  and  that  the  total  amount  to  its  credit  treated  in  the  dispensary.  The  societv  aids  in. 
was  $116,919.  The  treasurers  of  different  insti-  sustaining  churches  or  stations  at  Haarlem,  Am- 
tutions  had  received  of  notes  paid  direct  to  them,  sterdam,  and  Rotterdam,  Holland ;  and  it  has 
also  counted  as  part  of  the  M!emorial  fund,  $14,-  assisted  in  supporting  a  missionary  to  the  Jews 
422:  and  the  fund  was  further  entitled  to  the  in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  "^Mill  Yard" 
proceeds  of  certain  estates,  the  value  of  which  Church,  in  London,  with  fifteen  members  and 
was  not  yet  estimated.  The  committee  in  charge  fourteen  adherents,  is  partly  /supported  from  the 
of  that  subject  reported  concerning  correspond-  income  of  an  estate  which  was  loft  it  a  long  time 
ence  with  persons  interested  in  the  Sabbath,  ago.  The  right  of  this  church  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
thirteen  of  whom  were  previously  unknown  to  ceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  Mill  Yard  property 
them.  The  Committee  on  Denominational  His-  has  been  contested  at  law  on  the  ground  that  the 
tory  reported  that  a  department  of  historical  and  Seventh-Day  Baptist  cause  was  dead  or  dying, 
biographical  articles  had  been  maintained  in  the  The  court  has  decided  that  a  new  chapel  may  he 
denominational  newspaper,  and  that  persons  in  built  with  the  funds,  but  it  must  be  for  the  joint 
a  few  of  the  older  societies  were  hunting  up  ma-  use  of  both  Seventh- Day  and  Sunday  keeping 
terials  for  descriptions  of  their  past  movements.  Baptists.  There  are  other  Seventh-Day  Baptists 
The  conference  commended  the  course  of  Mr.  in  different  parts  of  England.  The  Missionary 
R.  M.  King,  of  Tennessee,  who  having  been  Society  also  has  the  care  of  a  number  of  efficient 
prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  Sunday  laws  of  domestic  missions  in  the  United  States, 
that  State,  had  taken  his  case  to  the  courts  of  The  treasurer  of  the  Seventh  -  Day  Baptist 
the  United  States.  Resolutions  were  passed  de-  Education  Society  reported  the  amount  of  the 
nouncih^  the  **  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  '  of  1888,  endowment  funds  under  his  care  as  $42,318. 
demanding  its  repeal,  and  advising  negotiation  The  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  in- 
with  the  Chinese  Government  concerning  the  terest  were  balanced  at  $1,653,  and  $150  had 
treatment  of  its  people  in  the  United  States;  been  added  on  account  of  the  principal.  Re- 
oondemning  the  opium  trade  with  China ;  and  ports  were  made  of  the  condition  of  tnc  educa- 
declaring  it  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  labor  tional  institutions — Salem  Academy  and  CoUe^ 
by  all  proper  means  for  the  removal  of  intemper-  West  Virginia :  Albion  Academy.  Wisconsm : 
ance.  The  desire  was  expressed  in  several  rcso-  Milton  College,  Wisconsin :  and  Alfred  Univer- 
lutions  for  a  closer  unity  of  the  various  organi-  sity.  New  York.  These  institutions  returned  al- 
zations  of  the  denomination  engaged  in  Chris-  together  730  students.  Of  them,  Salem  College 
tian  work :  for  their  recognition  of  a  common  was  opened  as  Salem  Academy  in  1880,  but  it 
head ;  and  for  greater  system  and  uniformity  in  was  soon  found  necessary  to  o#er  a  full  college 
the  courses  of  study  of  the  denominational  edu-  course  of  study,  and  the  name  of  the  institution 
cational  institutions.  For  these  objects  and  for  was  changed  to  Salem  College, 
the  adjustment  of  other  questions  of  denomina-       The  receipts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Tract 
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Society  for  the  year  were  returned  at  $10,530. 
Its  indebtedness  was  $2,600,  against  $1,950  in 
the  previous  year.  The  society  has  a  publishing 
house  at  Alfred  Center,  N.  Y.,  where  were  pub- 
lished a  number  of  hooks  and  tracts,  seven  peri- 
odicals, one  of  which  was  in  Danish,  one  in 
Hebrew,  one  was  in  aid  of  the  work  among  the 
Jews,  and  one  was  suspended  at  the  beginning  of 
1890 ;  and  it  aids  in  the  i>ubiication  of  a  journal 
in  the  Dutch  language  in  connection  with  the 
mission  in  Holland. 

The  Woman's  Executive  Board,  which  co- 
operates with  the  General  Conference,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  associations  in  domestic 
and  foreign  missionary  work,  reported  that  it 
had  received  during  the  conference  year  $8,210, 
and  expended  $2,585:  and  had  received  and 
forwarded  gifts  valued  at  $1,128.  It  had  sent  a 
missionary  to  Shanghai,  China. 

III.  Free-Will  Baptist  Church.— The  Free- 
Will  Baptist  Register  and  Year-Book  for  1890 
^ves  statistics  of  the  Free- Will  Baptist  churches 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  mis- 
sion in  Orissa  and  Bengal,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary:  Number  of  quarterly  meet- 
ings, 199 ;  of  churches,  1,613 ;  of  ordained  min- 
isters, 1,386 ;  of  licensed  preachers.  212 ;  of 
members,  86,297.  The  receipts  of  the  Education 
Society  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 1889.  were 
6,048.  Besides  the  4  colleges  and  5  academical 
schools  already  established,  2  new  institutions 
— Keuka  College  and  a  college  at  Winnebago 
City,  Wis. — ^were  reported  upon  as  under  way. 
The  invested  funds,  including  a  permanent  fund 
of  $1,848  and  8  special  funds,  amounted  to 
$10,189.  The  Home  Mission  Society  had  received 
$18,662.  The  amount  of  its  permanent  fund 
was  $14,025.  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  had  been  $25,496.  The  invested 
funds  of  this  society  are  a  permanent  fund  of 
$15,098  and  a  Bible  School  fund  of  $19,218. 
The  mission,  which  is  in  India  (Bengal  and 
Orissa  yearly  meeting),  returned  10  cnurches, 
with  646  communicant  members,  28  additions 
by  baptism,  8,091  pupils  in  Sunday  schools,  a 
native  Christian  community  of  1,284  persons, 
and  8,591  pupils — Christian,  Mohammedan,  and 
Santal — in  the  day  schools.  The  native  churches 
had  contributed  788  rupees.  Dispensaries  are 
opened  in  connection  with  the  missions  at  Ba- 
lasore  and  Jellasore.  Other  general  societies  of 
the  Church  are  the  Woman^  Mission  Society, 
the  Temperance  Union,  and  the  Sundav-school 
Union.  A  general  newspaper  and  5  publications 
for  Sunday  schools  are  issued  from  the  Free- 
Will  Baptist  printing  establishment  in  Boston. 

IT.  Mennonites. — The  statistics  of  the  Men- 
nonite  churches  are  not  officially  collated.  The 
following  estimate  of  the  members  of  the  several 
branches  in  the  United  States  is  accepted  by 
their  English  journal,  "  The  Herald  of  Truth,^' 
as  made  by  "a  competent  Mennonite/' 
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Old  Mennonites 

Amlsb  Mennonites 

RefonsMl  Mennonites 

New  School  Mennonites 

Mennonlte  Brethren  In  Christ. 

Total 


ChardiM. 

MiBht« 

300 

8A0 

150 

150 

80 

40 

60 

90 

88 

35 

668 

665 

Conmraw' 
canto. 

66,000 
22.500 

8,000 
10,000 

1,171 

102.671 


Mennonites,  according  to  the  "Herald  of 
Truth,**  baptize  penitent  believers  by  pouring, 
practice  close  communion,  observe  feet  washing, 
refuse  to  take  judicial  oaths,  are  non-resistants, 
and  use  the  ban  against  unworthy  memben:. 
Their  bishops,  elders  or  ministers,  and  deacons 
are  chosen  by  lot.  The  number  of  ministers  al- 
ways exceeds  the  number  of  places  of  worship, 
as  there  are  frequentlv  two  ministers  to  eat-h 
church ;  but  many  of  tne  churches  have  two  and 
sometimes  three  places  of  worship.  The  literal 
ban  is  not  in  general  use  among  the  Old  ortho- 
dox Mennonites,  or  among  the  New  School.  The 
Amish  branch  and  the  Reformed  branch,  how- 
ever, hold  strictly  to  the  ban.  This  was  the 
chief  cause  of  separation  between  the  Old  Men- 
nonites and  the  Amish,  about  the  year  1700,  a.  d. 
The  New  School  separated  in  1848  on  questions 
involving  the  doctnne  of  non-resistance,  an  edu- 
cated ministry,  and  worldly  conformity.  The 
Reformed  Mennonite  Church  was  formed  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1811,  in  consequence  of  agita- 
tions over  a  case  of  discipline. 

Y.  Regular  Baptist  Con  Yention  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec. — The  Baptist  Convention  of  Onta- 
rio and  Quebec  met  in  Woodstock,  Ontario,  Oct 
16.  Mr.  D.  Bentley,  of  Montreal,  presided.  The 
reports  were  presented  and  considered  of  the 
Boards  of  Church  Edifices,  Superannuated  Min- 
isters, Publication,  Home  Missions,  Education, 
and  Foreign  Missions.  The  Board  of  Publica- 
tion maintains  a  book  room  at  Toronto,  and  pub- 
lishes the  journal "  The  Canadian  Baptist.'*  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  had  received  $17,500, 
and  had  115  missionaries  under  its  care.  It  had 
opened  5  chapels  during  the  year,  but  still  re- 
ported 80  churches  without  pastors.  The  Board 
of  Education  reported  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  Woodstock  Boys*  Academy,  151  pupils, 
Moulton  Ladies*  College,  Toronto,  144  jbupils; 
and  Toronto  Baptist  College,  32  pupils.  The  last 
institution  includes  departments  of  theology  and 
arts,  of  which  the  department  of  arts  had  just 
been  opened.  Twenty  thousand  dollara  had  been 
raised  for  Foreign  Mission  work,  and  the  board 
had  a  balance  of  $1,000  in  the  treasury,  The 
missionary  staff  consisted  of  9  missionaries,  8 
wives  of  missionaries,  3  evangelists,  7  Bible 
women,  and  34  teachers ;  and  3  other  missiona- 
ries had  been  dispatched  to  India.  These  mis- 
sionaries had  the  oversight  of  18  churches,  with 
2,400  members,  and  of  a  seminary  with  85  pupils. 
A  proposition  was  favorably  considered  for  rais- 
ing, in  connection  wih  the  approaching  centena- 
ry of  foreign  missions,  a  Carey  Memorial  fund, 
to  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  missions. 

YI.  Regular  Baptists  in  Great  Britain.—- 
The  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands  is  shown 
in  the  *•  Baptist  Handbook  **  for  1890  to  be  2,786, 
with  1,881  pastors  or  missionaries,  and  329,126 
members.  The  denominational  colleges  returned 
232  students  for  the  ministry. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  was  held  in  London,  April  29.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  had  been  £79,609,  and  the  ex- 
penditures £82,(^1.  Among  the  more  note- 
worthy items  in  the  history  of  the  missions  dur- 
ing the  year  were  the  dispatch  of  five  mission- 
aries to  India,  who  would  lead  an  extremely 
plain  and  simple  life,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
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easier  aooess  to  the  natires ;  the  distributioa  of  The  autumnal  session  of  the  Union  was  held 
more  than  £40,000,  most  of  which  had  come  at  Cardiff,  beginning  Oct«  6.  The  address  of 
from  the  Mansion  House  fund,  for  the  relief  of  the  chairman,  Rev.  James  Owen,  was  on  the 
su£Eerers  from  famine  in  China ;  the  foundation  "  Character  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Churches ; 
of  a  station  on  the  Con^  four  hundred  miles  or,  the  Free  Churches  and  the  People/'  Papers 
bejond  any  station  previously  established ;  and  were  read  respecting  '*  The  Culture  of  Devout 
the  application  to  Africa  of  the  policy  of  not  Liife,"  **  The  Mission  and  Principles  of  the  Free 
paying  a  native  agency,  but  of  teaching  converts  Churches,'*  ''  The  Christian  Priesthood,"  '*  The 
that  it  is  their  duty  voluntarily  to  spread  the  news  Organization  of  Local  Preachers,"  ''  Young 
of  salvation — a  plan  which  had  already  been  Men  and  Home  Mission  Work,"  ''  The  Claim  of 
successfully  applied  in  Jamaica.  The  proposed  the  Churches  on  the  Services  of  the  Best  Men," 
amalgamation  of  the  General  Baptist  and  the  and  ^*  The  Instruction  of  Young  People  in  Non- 
Particular  Baptist  Missionary  Societies  was  ap-  conformist  Principles."  Meetings  were  held  in 
proved,  on  condition  that  satisfactory  arrange-  the  interest  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
mentd  are  made.  A  resolution  was  adopted  con-  the  missionary  societies,  and  the  working  men. 
demning  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  and  A  report  was  made  concerning  the  condition  and 
firearms  with  nncivilized  races.  operations  of  the  Annuity  fund.    Allowances 

The   contributions   to   the   zenana   missions  were  continued  of  £45  to  pastors,  £30  to  widows, 

amounted  to  £7,543.    The  mission  staff  consisted  and  proportionally  to  orphans.    The  secretary 

of  48  zenana  missionaries,  37  assistants,  49  na-  of  the  Augmentation  fund  reported  that  150  ap- 

tive  Bible  women,  and  77  native  school  teachers,  plications  had  been  made  for  assistance,  of  which 

There  were  51  girls'  schools,  with  1,850  pupils :  158  had  been  accepted,  requiring  the  appropria- 

more  than  670  zenanas  were  regularly  visited,  tion  of  £1,530.   A  report  was  made  concerning  the 

and  instruction  was   given  in  them  to  1,400  pending  nesotiations  for  amalgamation  of  the 

women  and   children ;   and   more    than   2,000  General  ana  Particular  Baptists.    The  question 

houses  were  visited  only  for  Scripture  reading.  had  been  discussed  in  a  conference  at  Nottin^- 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  ham,  with  an  almost  unanimous  conclusion  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  in  London  favor  of  the  measure,  which  would  probably  be 

banning  April  S^.    The  Rev.  James  Owen,  of  accomplished  in  due  course.    This  would  mean 

Swansea,  presided.    The  report  of  the  council  that  tne  General  Baptist  home  missions  would 

mentionea  an  increase  of  4,628  members  and  come  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  Union, 

1,629  pupils  in  Sunday  schools  during  the  year,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  already  the  coun- 

with  tae  accession  to  the  union  of  2  associations,  oil  of  the  whole  body.     In  anticipation  of  the 

17  churches,  and  38  personal  members.    Of  the  abolition  of  fees  in  public  elementary  schools, 

£27,078  which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Union  were  instructed  "  to 

the  council,  £4,533  had  been  received  for  the  take  what  action  miffht  be  necessary,  in  connee- 

British  and  Irish  Mission  fund,  £13,436  for  the  tion  with  the  frienus  of  unsectarian,  popular. 

Annuity  fund,  £7,393  for    the  Augmentation  and  free  education,  to  secure  that  grants  from 

fund,  and  £160  for  the  Education  fund.    Be-  the  public  funds  in  lieu  of  fees  shall  be  made 

tween  £12,000  and  £13,000  had  been  distributed  only  to  schools  which  are  under  the  manage- 

from  these  various  funds  to  pastors  and  widows,  ment  of  boards  selected  by  the  rate  payers,  in 

annuitants,  and  aided  pastors  and  churches.  Sev-  which  neither  creed  nor  catechism  is  taught." 

enteeu  settlements  had  been  effected  directly,  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring — 


.^    _ „-  any  tbrm  of  worship 

pastors  without  churches  into  communication  oles  of  belief,  as  alike  oontrary  to  the  word  of  God,  in- 

with  one  another.    It  had  been  determined,  for  .turioua  to  spiritual  reliinon,  and  unfair  to  thoco  who 

the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  resolution  passed  disaent  from  the  established  faith  and  worship  j  and 

by  the  previous  autumnal  session  of  the  Union  Jt'*^«7T^f  ?^^^y  ""»?"  that  thj  constituencies  of 

hild  in>inn-/l«-  ^  ^^"S"^  T'  t  ^T  ^t^^n'^^oJ^^Z  cSU'a^  '^T^Sfp^^rSSl 

of  a  union  of  General  and  Particular  Baptists,  ^^es  to  put  an  end  to  the  establishment  of  the 

to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  associ-  church  of  England  in  Wale»,  and  of  the  Kirk  which 

ations  specially  interested  to  consider  plans  for  is  not  f^ee  in  Scotland,  and  to  take  prompt  aod  effect 

the   rearrangement  of  associational  boundaries,  ive  measures  for  devoting  tithes  and  similar  chariea 

Resolutions  were  paraed  declaring  that  a  public  to  the  support  of  public  elementary  schools  or  other 

unaecUrian  school  should  be  placed  within  the  g<»<i  works  in  which  all  members  ot  Uie  community 

reach  of  eveij  family  in  England  and  Wales;  ft™<^<l"*lly  interested. 

pronouncing  m  favor  of  the  abolition  of  scholars*  YII.  C^eneml  Baptists  (New  Connection), 

fees  in  schools  under  the  control  of  the  rate  — The  annual  meetings  of  the  General  Baptist  As- 

payers ;  condemning  as  likely  to  prolong  the  ex-  sociation  (New  Connection)  were  held  in  Nottine- 

istence  of  weak  and  inefficient  scn(X>ls  a  bill  be-  ham  in  June.    The  Rev.  William  Hill  presidea, 

fore  Parliament  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  ex-  and  in  his  address  advocated  the  union  of  Baptists 

empt  elementary  schools  in  the  receipt  of  state  as  one  comprehensive  denomination.    The  sta- 

aid  from  the  payment  of  rates;  condemning  in-  tistical  returns  showed  that  the  number  of  mem- 

•piiry  in  connection  with  the  decennial  census  bers  was  26,7^.    The  principal  business  trans- 

into  the  religious  professions  of  the  people  as  acted  was  with  reference  to  tne  proposed  union 

unwarrantabfe,  useless,  and  mischievous ;  and  with  the  larger  section  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 

protestin^  against  compensation  out  of  the  taxes  tion.    The  result  of  a  conference  of  secretaries, 

for  any  liquor  licenses  that  may  be  suppressed  held  to  consider  in  what  practical  wa^  the  county 

by  county  oooncilsi  associations  of  the  Particular  Baptists  and  the 
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Qeneral  Baptist  Association  could  be  combined, 
resulted  in  recommendations  that  the  General 
and  Particular  Baptists  in  the  counties  of  Notts, 
Derby,  Leister,  and  Lincolnshire  should  unite 
and  form  a  new  association;  that  in  the  other 
districts  the  General  Baptist  churches  should 
unite  with  the  existing  local  associations;  and 
that  when  local  circumstances  make  it  desirable, 
each  church  should  be  free  to  take  its  own  course 
as  to  the  association  it  f^hould  join.  A  plan  for 
the  union  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
with  that  of  the  Particumr  Baptists,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  of  the  latter,  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  society  and  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion ;  and  the  desire  was  expressed  that  the  pro- 
posed union  be  completed  by  June,  1801. 

The  General  Baptist  churches  are  situated 
principally  m  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
and  were  reorganized  to  form  the  present  *'  New 
Connection  "  in  the  year  1770.  The  association 
has  a  closer  connectional  cohesiveness  than  the 
Particular  Baptists  possess.  The  several  insti- 
tutions, missionary,  and  benevolent  societies  are 
so  many  departments  of  the  general  body ;  while 
with  the  Particular  Baptists,  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  ministerial  colleges,  the 
building  fund,  and  other  similar  societies  are  in- 
dependent and  self-managing. 

Vlll.  General  Baptist  Assembly.— The  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seventh  General  Baptist  As- 
sembly, which  includes  both  orthodox  and  Uni- 
tarian churches,  was  held  in  London  in  October. 
A  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  constitution  de- 
claring that  the  churches  **  believe  that  the  gates 
of  any  sectional  part  of  Christ's  Church  should 
be  as  wide  onen  as  the  gat-e  of  his  universal 
Church,  and,  tnerefore,  that  all  his  churches  may 
gladly  receive  into  membership  any  persons  who 
shall  confess  their  personal  faith  in  Christ  and 
avow  their  determination  to  obey  him  according 
to  their  light."  It  also  adopted  resolutions  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Ire- 
land, favorin&r  free  education,  and  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  labor  movement. 

BELGIUM,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
western  Europe,  declared  neutral  and  inviolable 
in  the  treaty  of  London  in  1889.  Leopold  II, 
son  of  the  first  King,  Leopold  I,  and  of  the  Prin- 
cess Louise,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of 
the  French,  was  bom  on  April  0, 1835,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  on  Dec.  10, 1865.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  by 
the  direct  suffrage  of  all  citizens  paying  40  francs 
in  direct  taxes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy 
to  every  40.000  of  population.  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  elected  under  the  same  conditions  for 
eight  years,  or  double  the  term  of  service  in  the 
lower  house.  The  executive  authority  is  exer- 
cised through  a  Council  of  Ministers  consisting  of 
the  following  members,  as  constituted  after  the 
general  election  in  1884 :  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  Finance,  A,  Beernaert ;  Minister 
of  Justice,  J.  Lejeune ;  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Instruction,  J.  Devolder ;  Minister  of  War, 
Gen.  C.  Pontus ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Indus- 
try, and  Public  Works,  L,  Debruyn ;  Minister  of 
Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  J.  H.  P.  Van- 
denpeereboom ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Prince  de  Chimay. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  29,457  square  kilometres,  or  11,873 


square  miles.  The  population,  as  estimated  at 
the  beginning  of  18^,  is  6,080,043,  comprising 
8,008,444  males  and  3,021,590  females,  showing 
an  annual  increase  of  M5  per  cent,  since  1880. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  was«42,427;  of 
births,  175,498 ;  of  deaths,  121,097 ;  the  surplus 
of  births  over  deaths,  54,396.  The  number  of 
emigrants  in  1888  was  21,213 ;  of  iramigrant£« 
23,041 ;  the  excess  of  immigration,  1,828.  The 
most  populous  cities  are  Brussels,  with  400,317 
inhabitants  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  including  its  suburbs: 
Antwerp,  with  215,778 ;  Ghent,  with  150,656 ;  and 
Lieee,  with  142,657. 

Edncatlon.— At  the  end  of  1888  there  were 
5,491  primary  schools,  with  604,068  pupils; 
1,644  elementary  schools  for  adults,  with  65,300 ; 
947  infant  schools,  with  99,296;  49  primary  nor- 
mal schools,  with  3,788;  7  superior  normal 
schools,  with  487;  89  intermediate  schools  for  bovs 
with  14,885 ;  40  for  girls,  with  7,079 :  and  35 
royal  colleges  and  athenaeums,  with  7,861.  The 
universities  in  1889  had  the  following  numbers  of 
students : 
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There  are  besides  913  students  in  the  schools 
of  engineering,  art,  mining,  and  manufactures 
connected  with  the  universities.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  had  1.346 
students  in  1888 ;  the  various  schools  of  design, 
13,014;  schools  of  music,  12.220.  In  the  budget 
for  1890  the  sum  of  1,644,900  francs  is  appropri- 
ated for  superior  education,  8,784,048  francs  for 
intermediate  schools,  and  10,725,288  francs  for 
elementary  education.  Out  of  55,585  recruits 
called  into  the  military  service  in  1880  there 
were  18,678  who  had  a  good  education,  27,566 
who  could  merely  read  and  write,  1,575  who 
could  onl^  read,  and  7,329  without  the  rudiments 
of  education. 

Commerce. — ^The  total  value  of  the  general 
commerce  in  1888  was  3,087,246,500  francs  of  im- 
ports and  2,800,025,000  francs  of  exports.  The 
imports  by  sea  amounted  to  1,302,495,900  francs 
ana  the  exports  to  1,220,919.000  francs.  The  im- 
ports for  home  consumption  were  of  the  total 
value  of  1,534,300,000  francs;  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic products,  1,243,700,000;  the  transit  trade, 
1.550,300,000  francs.  The  values,  in  francs,  of 
the  imports  for  home  consumption  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  are  as  follow :  Cereals,  203,315,000 ; 
textile  materials,  180,782,000;  vegetable  sub- 
stances, 84,210,000;  timber,  69,688,000;  chemi- 
cals, 68,579,000:  live  animals,  67,240,000;  min- 
erals, 60,080,000 ;  resinous  substances,  65,373,000; 
hides  and  skins,  61,410,000 ;  textile  manufactures, 
62,603,000;  coffee,  44,449,000;  butter  and  eggs» 
32.961,000;  metals,  82,439,000 ;  animal  products, 
30,378,000 ;  vams,  27,821,000;  wine,  22,710,000; 
rice,  19,885.000;  meat,  19,072,000;  manure,  18,- 
298,000;  oils,  17,753,000;  fish,  11.260,000. 

The  values,  in  francs,  of  the  largest  exports  of 
domestic  products  are  as  follow:  Yarns.  135,- 
368,000;  textile  materials,  79,485,000;  coal,  78,- 
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47iOOO;  cereals,  68,995,000;  textile  manufact- 
orea,  65,821,000 ;  stone,  63,110,000 ;  hides  and 
skins,  59,8^22,000;  Iron  and  iron  mannfactures, 
58,(X^00O;  machinery,  etc.,  52,361,000;  vegeta- 
ble substances,  46,782,000;  elass,  45,638,000; 
sagar,  35,531,000;  animal  products,  31,682,000; 
chemicals,  23,912,000;  zinc,  28,019,000;  paper, 
36^2,000;  live  animals,  22,217,000;  mmeral 
sabstances,  20,251,000;  resinous  substances,  18,- 
177,000;  steel,  16,453,000;  meat,  16,181,000; 
srms,  12,257,000. 

The  participation  of  the  principal  trading 
ooantries  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Belgium  in 
1^  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  values  of  the  commerce  with  each,  in  francs : 
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NaYigation.— Daring  1888  there  were  6,930 
vessels,  of  4,912,601  tons,  entered  and  6,915,  of 
4,907,498  tons,  cleared  at  Belgian  ports.  Of  the 
fessels  entered  1,496,  of  944,140  tons,  came  from 
Enj^land,  and  268,  of  478,322  tons,  from  the 
United  States ;  of  those  cleared  8,542,  of  1,791,- 
432  tons,  were  bound  for  English  and  235,  of 
473,667  tons,  for  American  ports.  The  merchant 
fleet  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  consisted  of  9  sailing  ves- 
sels, of  4,271,  and  50  steamers,  of  78,884  tons. 

Railroads*  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— The 
railroads  open  to  traffic  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  had  a 
t^tal  length  of  4,647  kilometres,  or  2,904  miles, 
3:301  kilometres  being  under  state  management 
And  1,446  kilometres  operated  b^  companies. 
The  receipts  on  the  state  lines  in  1888  were 
131,612,594  francs  and  the  expenses  69,922.322 
francs;  on  the  companies*  lines  the  receipts 
were  38,057,337  francs  and  the  expenses  18,5^,- 
658  francs.  The  total  cost  of  the  state  railroads 
was  1,284,122,184  francs. 

The  Post-Offloe  daring  1888  carried  90,940,883 
letters,  not  counting  16,977,216  official  letters, 
27,484.548  postal-cards,  59,960,862  circulars,  etc., 
and  95,837,755  newspapers.  The  receipts  for  the 
jear  were  15,476,335  francs  and  the  expenses 
8,796,704  francs. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  beginning 
of  1889  was  4,018  miles  and  the  length  of  wires 
19,030  miles.  The  number  of  messages  in  1888 
was  7,266,694;  receipts,  3,278,815  francs;  ex- 
penses, 3,860,544  francs. 

Flnanees. — ^The  revenue  is  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  1890  at  832,596,411  francs  from  or- 
dinary  sources,  24,172,000  francs  being  derived 
from  property  taxes,  19,739,000  francs  irom  per- 
sonal taxes,  6,580,000  francs  from  trade  licenses, 
352,000  francs  from  mines,  27,253,381  francs  from 
customs,  40,934,504  francs  from  internal  revenue 
duties.  19,710,000  francs  from  succession  duties, 
24,170,000  francs   from    registration,  5,800,000 


francs  from  stamps,  1,458,000  francs  from  vari- 
ous indirect  taxes,  127,500,000  francs  from  rail- 
roads, 3,713,000  francs  from  telegraphs,  0,855,800 
francs  from  postal  receipts,  2,375,000  francs  from 
navigation  dues,  1,300,(X)0  francs  from  forests 
and  domains,  14,428,500  francs  from  funds  and 
securities,  and  3,245,276  francs  from  repayments. 
The  total  ordinary  expenditure  is  placed  at  821,- 
092,479  francs,  of  which  99,165,209  francs  are 
allotted  to  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  the 
sinking  fund,  4,570,465  francs  to  the  civil  list 
and  dotations,  15,672,075  francs  to  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  2,414,720  francs  to  the  Mini&try  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  22,747,906  francs  to  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  16,- 
799,032  francs  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
91,903,897  francs  to  the  Ministry  of  Railroads 
and  Telegraphs,  46,367,790  francs  to  the  Minis- 
try of  War,  15,586,585  francs  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  1,6^6,500  francs  to  repayments. 

The  general  budget  for  1891  ma!k^  the  ordi- 
nary receipts  337,957,202  francs  and  the  ordinary 
expenditures  827,936,352  francs.  The  extraor- 
dinarv  budget,  which,  according  to  a  custom 
that  has  l)ecome  established,  contains  expendi- 
tures properly  belonnng  to  the  ordinary  budget, 
amounts  lo  61,500,000  francs,  converting  the  so- 
called  surplus  into  a  considerable  deficit.  The 
principal  extraordinary  expenditures  are  for 
fortifying  the  Meuse  and  building  harbors  for 
Bruges  and  Brussels.  The  entire  expenditures 
may  be  covered  without  borrowing,  as  the  esti- 
mates of  income  are  usually  surpassed  by  the 
actual  receipts. 

The  debt  of  the  kingdom  was  incurred  almost 
entirely  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
other  useful  works.  The  capital  amount  in  1890 
was  1,923,118,174  francs,  consisting  of  219,959,- 
682  francs  paying  2i,  511,844,785  francs  paying 
8,  and  1,191,813,9)7  paying  8i  per  cent,  interest. 

The  Army«— About  18,300  recruits  are  en- 
rolled in  the  army  every  year.  They  serve  nom- 
inally eight  years,  but  actually  the  term  of  serv- 
ice is  shortened  by  furloughs  to  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  full  period.  The  strength  of  the 
army  on  the  peace  footing,  officers  and  men,  as 
sanctioned  in  the  budget  for  1889,  is  as  follows: 
infantry.  30,778 ;  cavalry,  6,048 ;  artillery,  8,371 ; 
engineers,  1,479;  administration,  894*;  total, 
47,570. 

Politics  and  Legislation.— The  Moderate 
Liberals  by  introducing  a  system  of  state  schools 
in  1879  alarmed  the  clergy,  whose  influence  over 
the  peasantry  is  supreme,  although  the  law  gave 
erery  facility  for  religious  instruction  by  placing 
all  schools  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  at  the 
hours  which  suited  them  and  within  those  hours 
allowed  them  complete  freedom  of  action.  The 
Chureh,  which  possesses  enormous  wealth  in  Bel- 
gium, established  rival  schools.  The  contest 
against  secular  education  was  waged  with  all  the 
energy  possible  because  in  Belgium  the  Ultra- 
montanes  had  better  chances  of  success  than  else- 
where. In  offering  to  relieve  the  tax  payers  of 
the  cost  of  public  instruction  they  bribed  the 
self-interest  of  the  electors,  who  as  the  result  of 
the  agitation  were  inspired  with  vague  fears  of 
the  uemocratic  tendencies  of  Liberalism.  In 
1884  enough  voters  swerved  to  the  Conservative 
side  to  place  the  Clericals  m  power.  Fr^re- 
Orban,  far  from  evincing  any  ramcal  tendencies, 
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shaped  his  policy  to  conform  to  the  opinions  of  eyenr  man  who  owns  a  piece  of  frroand  with  a 
the  same  narrow  class  who  now  consider  the  dwelling  upon  it.  Owing  to  the  excessive  subdi- 
Clericals  safer  guides.  The  bulk  of  the  Liberals  vision  of  the  soil,  properties  fulfilling  these  con- 
fell  away  from  the  party  because  the  leaders  ditions  are  very  common  among  the  most  de- 
would  not  accept  a  programme  embracing  re-  graded  classes. 

forms  that  have  long  since  been  ciu*ried  out  in  Finding  their  last  foothold  of  power  and  in- 
other  Ck>ntinental  countries,  such  as'compulsory  fluenoe  slipping  away,  the  Liberals,  who  have 
education,  personal  liability  to  military  service,  vainly  hoped  to  see  a  popular  reaction  against 
universal  suffrage  or  a  franchise  base^  on  in-  the  Clerical  rigime^  ana  have  found  instead  that 
telligence  and  social  reform.  There  is  no  lack  the  exposure  of  eross  scandals,  abuses,  and  follies 
of  progressive  ideas  in  Belgium.  The  Constitu-  does  not  shake  them  in  their  position,  determined 
tion,  save  in  its  electoral  provisions,  is  one  of  to  heal  the  schism  in  the  party,  and  to  make  a 
the  most  liberal,  and  public  opinion  is  as  act-  strong  effort  in  the  elections  of  1890  to  win  at 
ive  as  in  any  other  country.  The  support  of  the  least  a  dozen  seats  from  the  Conservatives  in  the 
intelligent  democracy  is  nevertheless  of  no  value  hope  of  regaining  by  means  of  the  Brussels  elec- 
to  the  Government,  which  depends  for  its  exist-  tion  in  1892  their  parliamentary  majority.  Other- 
ence  on  a  peculiarly  constituted  electorate.  The  wise  there  was  little  hope  of  recovering  their  as- 
parliamentary  franchise  is  the  narrowest  in  the  cendency  before  the  end  of  the  centurv.  The 
world.  In  a  population  of  over  6,000,000  there  elections  of  June  10  were  for  the  renewal  of  one 
are  only  120,(XX)  voters,  and  of  these  a  laree  pro-  half  of  each  Chamber.  The  fusion  with  the  put 
portion  are  entirely  uneducated  farmers,  lor  the  of  the  Radicals  who  are  content  with  demanaing 
right  of  suffrage  is  restricted  to  the  adult  males  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage  was  of 
who  pay  42  francs  82  centimes  a  year  in  direct  no  avail.  Modeiate  opinions  have  lost  ground, 
taxes.  Those  who  compose  this  oligarchy  are  while  the  advocates  of  universal  suffrage  have 
naturally  opposed  to  state  schools  that  would  grown  in  numbers,  and  the  Social  Democrats, 
increase  their  taxes,  to  a  military  reorganization  who  in  the  late  election  for  the  Trades  Counql  in 
that  would  compel  their  sons  to  sen'e,  to  social  Brussels  cast  3.500  votes  to  500  ^iven  by  their 
reforms  that  would  cost  sacrifices  on  their  part,  opponents.  The  result  of  the  parliamentary  elec- 
and  most  of  all  to  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  tion  was  disappointing  to  the  Liberals.  They 
that  would  extend  to  other  classes  the  absolute  struggled  to  regain  the  seven  seats  in  Ghent  that 
political  power  that  ther  exercise  through  a  free  were  lost  by  a  small  majority  in  1886.  This  ma- 
rarliament,  even  thougn  by  denying  the  enlarge-  jority  the  Clericals  increased  fivefold,  and  the  only 
ment  t)f  the  franchise  theykeep  the  country  on  seat  that  the  Liberals  still  held  was  won  by  a  Con- 
the  verge  of  revolution.  The  Conser%'atives  are  servative.  Gains  in  Charleroi  and  Verviers  com- 
less  unwilling  to  lower  the  cense,  or  even  to  grant  pensated  for  this  loss.  The  Liberals,  instead  of 
universal  suffrage,  than  the  Liberals  showed  forty-three,  now  number  forty-four  in  the  Cham- 
themselves  to  be,  because  they  could  control  the  ber  of  Deputies,  while  the  Clericals  have  an  over- 
votes  of  the  small  proprietors  and  the  land  pro-  whelming  majority  of  ninety-four.  The  growing 
letariat  and  pauper  class,  whereas  an  extension  strength  and-  confidence  of  the  Socialists  were 
of  the  franchise  would  throw  the  control  of  the  made  evident  in  this  election  by  their  placing 
Liberal  party  into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals,  candidates  in  the  field  for  the  first  time, 
whose  views  are  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  pres-  The  session  of  the  Chambers  that  ended  with 
ent  leaders.  The  Clericals  when  they  attained  the  prorogation  of  the  Senate  on  May  21, 1890, 
the  control  in  Parliament  strengthened  their  was  singularly  unproductive.  The  Government 
electond  position  by  widening  the  ooundaries  of  failed  to  advance  the  scheme  of  labor  legislation 
the  city  districts,  and  thus  adding  enough  ag-  it  had  promised,  and  consequentljrJanson  offered 
ricultural  voters  to  counterbalance  the  Libeml  a  bill  to  compel  employers  to  insure  workmen 
majorities  among  the  townspeople.  Although  against  accidents,  either  bv  mutual  association 
these  compound  districts,  in  wnich  the  niral  or  in  insurance  companies  that  furnish  the  neces- 
population  outnumbers  the  urban,  now  elect  Con-  sary  security.  This  bill,  which  secures  the  widow 
servative  deputies  as  well  as  the  country  dis-  85  per  cent  of  the  man's  wages  and  10  per  cent 
tricts,  the  Liberals  still  retained  a  majority  in  for  each  child  up  to  the  a^^e  of  fourteen,  will  be 
many  of  the  communal  and  some  of  the  provin-  discussed  in  the  next  session.  The  ministry  car- 
ciai  councils.  This  was  owing  to  a  franchise  ried  a  bill  altering  the  sugar  duties  to  conform 
based  on  capacity,  which  the  Liberals  introduced  more  nearly  to  the  not  yet  perfected  intemation- 
when  they  were  in  office,  giving  votes  in  local  al  agreement  The  principal  changes  area  reduc- 
elections  to  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  tion  of  three  francs  on  the  drawback  and  the  tax- 
public  officials,  superintendents  of  industrial  es-  ing  of  the  saccharine  yield  at  1,700  instead  of 
tablishments,  and  all  who  could  pass  an  exam-  1,650  grammes  per  hectolitre.  One  of  the  most 
ination  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  knowledge,  important  legislative  acts  recently  proposed  to 
An  electoral  bill  passed  in  the  session  of  1890  is  the  Parliament  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Congo 
designed  to  wipe  out  the  Liberal  majorities  in  State  as  a  Belgian  dependency, 
the  local  bodies.  It  abolishes  the  franchise  based  The  Partition  of  Moresnet.— The  Vienna 
on  education  and  social  position,  thus  disqualify-  treaty  of  May  81,  1815,  formed  out  of  Holland 
ing  a  large  class  of  intelligent  voters,  ana  gives  and  Belgium  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
the  right  of  voting  to  a  larger  class  preponder-  and  fixed  the  boundaries  between  it  and  Prus- 
antly  ignorant  by  lowering  the  tax-paying  quali-  sia.  The  boundary  commissioners  were  not  able 
fication  from  20  to  12  francs  for  the  provincial,  to  agree  as  to  where  the  line  should  run  through 
and  from  12  to  8  francs  for  the  communal  electors,  a  part  of  the  Commune  of  Moresnet,  between  the 
It  further  creates  another  and  more  questionable  Diocese  of  Liege  and  the  Duchy  of  Li m burg.  In 
class  of  voters  by  conferring  the  franchise  on  the  boundary  treaty  of  June  26, 1816,  the  tern- 
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torj  in  dispate  was  left  to  be  divided  when  the  mittee  of  two  delegates  from  each  nation  to  act 
two  gorernroents  could  reach  an  agreement,  and  as  the  organizers  and  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
in  the  mean  time  to  be  administer^  in  common.  International  Federation. 
From  that  time  the  district  has  been  treated  as  Customs  Conference.  —  The  international 
neutral.  It  was  supposed  that  its  perpetual  neu-  conference  for  the  publication  of  customs  tariffs 
tnlity  was  guaranteed,  till  in  1880  the  Prussian  assembled  at  Brussels  on  July  1. 1890.  To  the 
Go?emment  and  the  Belgian  Government,  which  countries  that  took  part  in  the  conference  of 
sacceeded  to  the  rights  of  the  Netherlands,  1888  were  added  Austria  -  Hungary,  France, 
agreed  on  a  line  dividing  the  commune.  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  several  of  the  South 
Intemationnl  Miners'  Congress. — Thomas  American  republics.  One  of  the  questions  con- 
Burt  and  Thomas  Fenwick,  two  of  the  working-  sidered  was  the  establishment  of  an  international 
men  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  while  office  at  Brussels  to  publish  in  the  principal  Ian- 
attending  the  Labor  Congress  at  Paris  in  1889,  guages  the  customs  laws  and  tariffs  of  all  na- 
saggested  to  the  miners  that  they  met  there  the  tions,  the  costs  of  which  'are  apportioned  among 
advisability  of  holdine  an  international  congress  the  countries  entering  into  the  arran^ment  in 
of  miners  to  discass  their  special  interests.  The  proportion  to  the  volume  of  their  foreign  trade, 
wealthy  miners*  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain,  The  convention  for  the  establishment  of  the 
oontaining  395,000  members,  undertook  to  con-  bureau  was  signed  on  July  5,  with  separate  acts 
voke  the  Congress  in  England,  but  the  corre-  relating  to  the  method  of  carrying  out  its  pro- 
nwndence  convinced  them  that  a  place  on  the  visions  and  the  payment  of  expenses. 
Continent  would  suit  the  miners  of  different  BOLIVIA,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
countries  much  better,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President, 
the  Belgian  Labor  party  Jolimont,  in  the  mining  who  is  elected  for  four  years.  Don  Aniceto  Arce 
district  of  Belgium,  was  fixed  upon.  entered  on  his  presidential  term  on  Aue.  1, 1888. 
The  Congress  met  on  May  20, 1890,  in  the  hall  The  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Cham- 
built  with  the  profits  of  the  co-operative  bakery  her  of  Deputies  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
established  by  the  Labor  part^  in  1886..  The  The  Cabinet  in  the  beginning  of  1890  was  com- 
English  delegation  was  thirty-six  strong,  five  of  posed  of  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  Af- 
the  delegates  being  members  of  Parliament  fairs,  Juan  C.  Carillo;  Finance,  Pedro  Garcia; 
The  Belgian  miners  were  represented  by  fifty  Interior,  J.  M.  del  Carpio ;  Justice,  J.  Pol ;  War, 
delegates.     There  were   seven  delegates   from  Col.  A.  Rojas. 

France,  one  of  whom,  representing  the  Decaze-  Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Bolivia 
ville  miners,  was  ex-Deputy  Basly.  From  Ger-  is  estimated  at  772,548  square  miles,  and  the 
maiiv  five  delegates  were  sent,  notwithstanding  population  at  1,192,162  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
the  heavy  penalties  against  participation  in  in-  aborigines,  who  are  not  admitted  to  citizenship, 
temational  meetings  of  workmen.  They  were  La  Paz,  the  capital,  has  56,849  inhabitants, 
not  chosen  by  trade  unions,  because  that  would  There  were  28,558  pupils  attending  the  448  pri- 
entail  the  suppression  of  the  unions,  but  by  pub-  mary  schools  In  18o8,  2,847  in  the  19  secondary 
lie  meetings,  and  more  would  have  come  except  schools,  and  748  students  of  law,  medicine,  and 
for  the  doubts  regarding  this  mode  of  appoint-  theology  in  the  4  universities, 
ment.  Austrian  miners  were  represented  by  a  Commerce  and  Production. — The  average 
delegate  from  Prague.  annual  value  of  imports  is  $6,000,000  and  of  ex- 
Mr.  Burt  was  chosen  president  for  the  Eng-  ports  $10,000,000.  Two  thirds  of  the  exports 
lish  and  M.  Cavrot  for  the  French  speaking  sec-  consist  of  silver.  Other  articles  of  export  are 
tion.  The  appearance  of  gendarmes  and  the  in-  gold,  copper,  tin,  cinchona  bark,  coca  leaves, 
quiries  instituted  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  India-rubber,  gum,  coffee,  and  nitre.  There 
concerning  the  foreign  delegates  gave  the  im-  were  exported  in  1888  by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres 
preasion  that  the  foreign  members  of  the  Con-  silver  of  the  value  of  5,487,885  dollars  in  Argon- 
gress  were  to  be  expelled.  A  resolution  that  tine  currency  and  gold  of  the  value  of  1.201,226 
miners  should  work  only  eight  hours  a  day  was  Argentine  dollars.  The  imports  of  textiles 
adopted  unanimously.  The  proposition  con-  and  other  commodities  through  Buenos  Ayres 
tained  in  a  further  resolution  that  the  limitation  amounted  to  518,588  dollars.  A  large  propor- 
should  be  enforced  by  legal  enactment  was  op-  tion  of  the  imports,  consisting  of  iron  manuiact- 
posed  by  several  English  trade-unionists.  Still,  ures,  machinery,  cotton  goods,  carriages,  coal, 
the  majority  voted  with  the  Belgian,  French,  etc.,  come  from  Great  Britain,  mainly  through 
and  German  delegates,  all  of  whom  were  Social-  the  Peruvian  port  of  Arica.  There  is  also  a 
ists,  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  law.  An  instruc-  large  and  increasing  trade  with  Germany  and 
tion,  originally  proceeding  from  the  Marxist  France.  The  railroad  connecting  the  Chilian 
party,  announcing  a  general  international  strike  port  of  Antofagasta  with  Ascotan  on  the  Boli- 
of  miners  for  eight  hours  on  May  1, 1891,  was  vian  frontier  is  being  continued  to  Oruro.  There 
strongly  reprobated  by  most  of  the'BriT.ish  mem-  is  a  telegraph  from  l<ake  Titicaca  to  Sucr6,  and 
beis,  who  said  that  they  did  not  rule  the  unions  one  extend mg  from  the  Pacific  coast  through 
and  had  no  authority  to  order  a  strike  or  to  the  capital  and  Potosi  to  the  Argentine  frontier, 
pledge  assistance.  The  others  were  therefore  The  number  of  messages  in  1^6  was  16,127; 
compelled  to  accept  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  the  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  post-office, 
new  Cpngreas  in  April  1891,  to  deal  with  the  1,525,606. 

question  after  consultation  with  their  constitu-  Finances. — In  the  budget  for  1887-88  the 

cnts.    The  Congress  voted  approval  of  national  revenue  was  estimated  at  3,665,790  bolivianos  or 

trades  unions  to  be  formed  for  national  purposes  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  at  4,599,225  bolivi- 

and  of  an  international  miners*  federation  for  anos.     The  amount  of  the  foreign  debt  was 

international  purposes,  and  it  appointed  a  com-  officially  sUted  in  December,  1888,  at  6,027,292 
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bolivianos,  and  the  intemsl  debt  at  8.TS6,07S 
bolivianos.  Floating  liabilities  aire  said  to  swell 
the  total  to  more  than  double  these  sums.  Over 
two  thirds  of  the  public  revenue  is  devoted  to 
maintaining  the  standing  acmy  ol  2,000  men 
and  1,020  officers  and  the  National  Guard,  in 
which  all  citizetu  are  obliged  to  serve. 

ReToIutlonarj  ManireHtations.—  In  the 
summer  of  18W  various  violent  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  Government  were  made.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  rising  took  place. 
The  most  serious  one  was  led  by  (.'amacho, 
whose  force  was  defeated  and  dispelled  in  the 
middle  of  July.  The  Government  declared  over 
the  whole  republic  a  state  of  siei^,  and  several 
political  leaders  were  arrested  and  escorted  to 
the  frontier. 

BOUCICACLT,  I>ION,  a  British  dramatist 
and  autor,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  2Q, 
1822  died  in  New  York  city  Sept  18  1800 
He  was  the  son  of  a  French  merchant  n  Dubl  n 
and  bu  education  was  coaducC«d  by  his  guaid 


ian  Dr  D  ortys  us  Lardne  of  the  Un  ver"  tr  of 
London,  who  designed  lo  make  him  an  architect 
and  civil  engincpr ;  but  uniiNUal  ability  for  dra- 
matic composition  developed  so  early  that  the 
studies  were  almndoned.     Before  toe   age  of 


eighteen  he  had  writt«n  '*  Napoleon's  Old  Guard  " 
and  "  A  Lover  by  Froly,"  a  farce,  from  the  prep- 
aration of  which  sprang  his  neit  play,  "  London 
Assurance,"  which  was  at  once  succcggful,  ajid 
has  held  the  stage  ever  since.  His  account  o( 
the  way  it  came  lo  be  written  is  as  follows: 
"Mathews  was  then  in  power,  and  to  him  I  sub- 
mitted the  farce,  which  he  promised  to  read.  1 
called  on  him  several  times,  but  of  course  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  an  audienca  Finally  I 
caught  him  dining  and  was  admitted  to  his  pres- 
ence, 'Ah,  young  man,"  he  said,  'you  wish  to 
know  my  verdict  on  your  farcel  It  is  promis- 
ing, in  fact,  clever;  but  1  can  not  produce  it  at 
present,  for  my  time  is  filled  up.  However,  if  ' 
yon  care  to  leave  it,  I'll  see  what  can  be  done 
hereafter.  There  are  good  points  [n  Harry  Law- 
le.ss.  If  1  had  a  part  Tike  that  in  a  flve-act  play, 
I'd  jump  at  it'  Well,  f  knew  that  Mathews  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  bringing  out  my  farce, 
but  I  saw  light  in  his  remark  regarding  a  five-act 
plav  I  went  home  and  began  *  London  Assur- 
ance   and  in  sii  weeks  completed  it.     This  was 

n  March,  1841,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Again  I 
went  to  Mathews  and  snowed  him  the  comedy. 

B  t  I  ordered  no  comedy.'  he  exclaimed.  *  I 
am  aware  of  that,'  I  replied.  '  Vou  did  say,  bow- 
ever  that  it  you  had  a  part  like  Harry  Lawless 
in  a  Bve-act  comedy  you  d  jump  at  it.  I've  writ- 
ten such  a  character  for  you.'    '  What ! '  he  cried, 

do  you  mean  to  say  you've  written  a  five-act 
comedy  in  sil  weeks,  on  my  suggestion  t'  '  Yes." 
Hy  perseverance  so  astounded  Mathews  that  his 

nd  fference  turned  to  interest  He  read  *  Lon- 
don Assurance.'  accepted  it,  and,  when  I  read  it 
to  the  actors  of  Covent  Garden,  Madame  Vestris 
was  so  please<l  that  she  came  to  me,  saying: 

Whatever  may  be  the  public  verdict,  we  feel 
sure  that  you  have  written  a  great  comedv.'  " 

H  s  next  success  was  "  Old  Heads  and  Voung 
Heart.  '  1843.  He  continued  to  write  or  adapt 
pUys  ntil  1858,  when  he  also  went  upon  the 
stage  a  an  actor.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Agnes  Robertson,  an  actress,  and  came  to  the 
Un  tel  States,  where  he  delivered  lectures  and 
he  and  his  wife  ncled.  In  1858  he  established  a 
theatre  in  Wa.-ihinglon.  and  in  the  following  year 
he  remodeled  the  Meti-opolitan  Theatre  in  New 
Yo  k  namin?  il  "  Winter  Garden."  In  1860  he 
ret  med  to  liOndon.  and  there  brought  out.  at 
the  Adelnhi,  his  famous  Irish  play  of  ■■  Colleen 
Bawn      lounded   on  Gerald  Griffin's   novel   of 

The  Collegians."    The  neit  year,  at  the  same 

glace  he  produced  his  successful  play,  "  The 
ct  roon,"  which  was  intended  to  set  forth  the 
ev  Is  of  American  slavery.  Drama  followed 
drama  n  rapid  succession,  some  being  original 
and  some  adaptations  from  the  French.  Of  his 
three  hundred  plays,  some  of  [he  best  known  of 
th  s  period  are ;  '■  iSnt,"  and  "  The  Relief  of  Luck- 
now^  1882;  "The  Trial  of  Effie  Deans."  1863; 

The  Streets  of  Ixindon,"  1864;  "Arrah-na- 
Pogue  1885;  "The  Flvinit  Scud,"  "Hunted 
Down  "The  Long  Strike.*^  1886:  "How  she 
loves  h  m,"  and.  in  connection  with  Charles 
Keade  a  dramatization  of  the  latter's  novel  of 

Foul  Play,"  I8tf7;  "After  Dark,"  1868;  "Lost 
at  Sea  "  and  "  Formosa."  1869 ;  "  "The  Ranparee  " 
and  "Jezebel,"  1870;  "  Bnbil  and  Bijou.''  1872. 

The  dramatization  of  Washington  Irving's 
story  of  "  Hip  van  Winkle,"  made  world-famous 
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through  the  acting  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  is  usaal-  they  go  to  school,  take  your  children  away.    If 

\j  attributed  to  ^ucicault's  pen.    Jefferson,  in  the  man  goes  to  buy  goods  in  a  shop,  tell  the 

he*  autobiography,  says  of  the  play :  "  *  Aip  van  shopkeeper  that  if  he  deals  with  him  you  will 

Winkle '  was  not  a  sudden  success.    It  did  not  never  trade  with  him  again.    If  the  man  or  his 

burst  upon  the  public  like  a  torrent.    Its  flow  folk  go  to  church,  leave  it  as  they  enter.    If 

was  gradual,  and  its  source  sprang  from  the  ever  death  comes,  let  the  man' die  unattended 

Hartz  mountains,  an  old  German  legend,  called  save  by  the  priest,  and  let  him  be  buried  unpit- 

*  Carl,  the  Shepherd,'  being  the  name  of  the  origi-  ied.  .  The  sooner  such  men  die,  the  better  for 

nal  story.     The  genius  of  Washington  Irving  Ireland.    If  the  landlord  takes  the  ground,  let 

transplanted  the  tale  to  our  own  Catskills.    The  no  man  work  for  him.    Let  his  potatoes  remain 

^race  with  which  he  paints  the  scene,  and,  still  undug,  his  grass  uncut,  his  crop  wither  in  the 

more,  the  quaintness  of  the  story,  placed  it  far  field.  .  .  .  When  an  honest  tenant,  unable  to 

above  the  ori^nal.    Yates,  Hackett.  and  Burke  pay  his  rent  on  account  of  bad  crops,  is  evicted 

had  separate  dramas  written  upon  this  scene,  and  from  his  farm,  let  no  man  take  it ;  but  if  any 

acted  the  hero,  leaving  their  traditions  one  to  the  man  does  take  it.  do  not  speak  to  him  nor  sell 

other.    I  now  came  forth,  and,  saying  *  Give  me  to  him  nor  work  for  him  nor  stand  at  the  same 

leave,'  set  to  work,  using  some  of  the  before-  altar  with  him ;  let  him  feel  that  he  is  accursed 

mentioned  tradition,  mark  you.    Added  to  this,  and  cast  out  from  all  your  sympathies,  he  and 

Dion  Boucicault  brought  his  dramatic  skill  to  every  member  of  his  family.  .  .  .  Act  toward 

bear,  and,  by  important  additions,  made  a  better  him  as  the  (jueen  of  England  would  act  toward 

play  and  a  more  interesting  character  of  the  hero  your  good  wife,  if  she  lived  in  Clonbur.    Act 

thau  had  as  yet  been  reached.    This  adaptation,  toward  his  children  as  the  Queen  of  England 

in  my  turn,  t  interpreted  and  enlarged  upon.    It  would  act  toward  your  children.    The  Queen  of 

is  thus  evident  that,  while  I  may  have  done  much  England  would  not  speak  to  you,  she  would  not 

to  render  the  character  and  the  play  popular,  it  speak  to  your  wife,  she  woula  not  speak  to  your 

has  not  been  the  work  of  one  mind,  but,  both  as  children.'  She  would  not  regard  you,  nor  your 

to  its  narrative  and  its  dramatic  form,  has  been  wife,  nor  your  children  as  her  equals.  Now  imi- 

often  molded,  and  by  many  skillful  hands."  •  tate  the  Oueen  of  England,  and  don't  speak  to  a 

In  1873  Boucicault  bronght  out,  at  Booth's  land-grabber,  nor  a  land-grabber's  wife,  nor  to  a 

Theatre,  in  New  York,  his  Irish  play  "  Dadd^  land-grabber's   children.     They   are  not  your 

O'Dowd";   at   Wallack's,  **Mora''    and    **Mi-  ecjuals.  Do  as  the  Queen  of  England  does,  and  you 

mi " ;  and  at  the  Union  Square,  **  Led  Astray."  will  violate  no  law  of  England. . . .  This  is  no  new 

Fie  returned  to  the  United  States  to  remain,  and,  policy  I  am  advocating,  only  a  new  application 

in  connection  with  William  Stuart,  opened  the  of  an  ancient  policy.    Once  Europe  was  a  vast 

New  Park  Theatre.    Among  his  other  plays  are  camp  of  armed  men.    And  yet  we  read  that  the 

"  Janet's  Pride,"  '*  Ijouis  Xl,"  **  Faust  and  Mar-  haughtiest  Emperor  of  Europe  was  once  forced 

gaerite,"  **  Paul    Lefarge,"  *'  A    Dark    Night's  to  kneel  in  the  snow,  a  suppliant,  for  three  days 

Work,"  "  The  Dead  Secret,"  *•  Andy  Biake,''^and  and  nights  at  the  door  of  a  priest  who  had  not 

**  The  Shaughraun,"  which  was  produced  at  Wal-  an  armed  soldier  to  obey  nis  orders.     What 

lack's  Theatre  (now  the  Star),  ran  for  a  whole  power  brought  the  armored  prince  to  the  feet  of 

seawn,  and  has  been  often  revived  with  success,  the  unarmored  popef    It  was  the  terrible  weap- 

Mr.  Boucicault  established  a  school  for  acting,  on  of  religious  excommunication.    That  weapon 

and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  it.    He  insists  you  can  not  wield  in  defense  of  your  rights ;  but 

upon  higher  rates  of  compensation  for  the  dra-  the  next  keenest  weapon — the  power  of  social 

matic  author,  made  the  play  the  leading  attrac-  excommunication — is  yours,  and  no  law  of  the 

tion,  and  so  endeavored  to  elevate  his  profession,  state  or  the  Church  forbids  you  to  draw  it." 
Unfortunately  for  his  personal  fame,  after  many        Mr.  Redpath  gives  the  following  account  of 

years,  and  when  their  cnildren  were  already  upon  the  naming  of  this  policy :  "  Capt  Boycott  came 

the  stage  as  actors,  he  separated  from  Agnes  into  that  country  seventeen  years  ago  [1863],  but 

Robertson,  with  the  declaration  that   he  had  had  not  lived  there  five  years  before  he  won  the 

nerer  been  legally  married.    Several  yeare  later  reputation  of  being  the  worst  land-agent  in  the 

he  married,  in  Australia,  Miss  Louise  Thomdyke,  County  Mayo.  .  .  .  The  land  agitation  suddenly 

an  actress.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  at  aroused  the  tenantry  to  a  sense  of  their  power, 

work  upon  a  dramatization  of  Bret  Harte's  story  which  they  could  wield  without  violating  any 

'*  The  Lack  of  Roaring  Camp'."  Uw,  if  they  would  combine  and  act  as  one  man. 

BOYCOTT.     The  boycott  is  an  ancient  cus-  The  first  use  of  this  power  against  Boycott  was 

torn  under  a  new  name.  '  It  may  be  defined  as  a  made  when  he  sent  last  summer  for  the  tenantry 

policy  of  social  excommunication.     Although  of  the  estates  for  which  he  was  agent,  to  cut  the 

the  policy  is  thoroughly  American,  the  name  oats  on  his  farm.  .  .  .  The  whole  neighborhood 

"  boycott "  was  given  it  m  Ireland.    The  policy  declined  to  work  for  him.  .  .  .  The  people  as- 

was  first  recommended  to  the  Irish  people  by  sembled,  and  I  was  told  by (it  would 

James  Redpath,  who,  during  the  land  agitation  ruin  him  if  1  were  to  give  his  name)  that  .  .  . 

in  IreUnd  in  1880  advised  it,  in  the  following  he  told  the  people  about  my  prediction  of  the 

words :  **  Call  up  the  terrible  power  of  social  effects  of  a  strike  against  the  landlords,  in  my 

excommunication.    If  any  man  is  evicted  from  Clare  Morris  speech,  and  advised  them  to  try  it 

his  holding,  let  no  man  take  it    If  any  man  is  on   Boycott  at  once.    The  men  advised  E(oy- 

mean  enough  to  take  it,  don't  shoot  him,  but  cott's  herdsmen  and  drivers  to  strike,  and  the 

treat  him  as  a  leper.     Encircle  him  with  silence,  women  advised  Boycott's  servant  girls  to  strike, 

Liet  no  man  nor  woman  talk  to  him  nor  to  his  and  that  evening  every  one  of  them  left  his 

wife  nor  children,     if  his  children  appear  in  the  house.    Next  morning  when  Mrs.  Boycott  went 

streets,  don't  let  your  children  speak  to  them.  If  to  buy  bread,  the  shopkeeper   told  her  that. 
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althoagh  she  was  a  decent  woman  and  they  all  appointed  to  make  critical  examination  into  the 
liked  her,  they  couldn't  stand  that  *  baste  of  a  conduct  of  all  buyers  and  sellers  of  goods,  and 
husband  of  hers  any  longer/  and  they  really  to  publish  the  names  of  those  who  failed  to  re- 
couldn't  sell  her  any  more  bread.  Boycott  was  sped  the  boycott,  '*  to  the  intent  that  such  per- 
isolated.  .  .  .  Three  days  after  the  decree  of  sons  might  be  exposed  to  the  odium  and  resent- 
social  excommunication  was  issued  against  Boy-  ment  of  the  people."  Any  person  found  to 
cott  I  was  dining  with  Rev.  John  O'Malley,  and  have  violated  the  boycott  had  his  name  posted 
he  asked  me  why  I  was  not  eating.  I  said  *  I  am  in  handbills  and  in  the  newspapers,  ^  a  proceed- 
bothered  about  a  word.'  '  What  is  it  f '  asked  ing,"  says  a  writer  of  that  day.  '*  which  was 
Father  John.  *  Well/  said  I, '  when  the  people  usually  followed  by  insults  at  least  from  the 
ostracize  a  land-grabber  we  call  it  social  excom-  boys  and  populace.  Ebenezer  Punderson,  the 
munication,  but  we  ought  to  have  an  entirely  schoolmaster  at  Norwich,  drank  tea  in  spite  of 
different  word  to  signify  ostracism  applied  to  a  the  boycott  until  the  conmiittee  of  inspection 
landlord  or  land-agent  like  Boycott  Ostracism  posted  him  and  ordered  "  that  no  trade,  com- 
won't  do,  the  peasantry  would  not  know  the  merce,  dealings,  or  intercourse  whatever  be  car- 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  I  can*t  think  of  anv-  ried  on  with  him,"  when  he  found  it  advisable 
thing.'  *Nof'  said  Father  John;  *how  would  to  refrain  from  teardrinkine.  The  committee  of 
it  do  to  call  it  "  to  boycott  him."  *  Then  I  was  observation  of  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  re- 
delighted,  and  I  said :  *  Tell  your  people  to  call  it  ported  that  SUas  Newcomb  drank  tni^'and  was 
boycotting,  so  that  when  the  reporters  come  determined  to  persist  in  that  practice,**  and  reo- 
down  from  London  and  Dublin  tney  will  hear  ommended  that  the  people  '*  oreak  off  all  deai- 
the  word;  use  it  vourself  .  .  .  and  I  will  ask  the  ings  with  him,  and  in  tnis  manner  publish  the 
young  orators  of  the  Land  Leaeue  to  give  it  truth  of  the  case,  that  he  might  be  distiniruiiihed 
that  name :  and  I  will  use  it  myself  in  my  corre-  from  the  friends  of  American  liberty."  This 
spondence."  '  was  so  effective  that  on  May  11,  1775,  Silas 
The  boycott  was  one  of  the  methods  adopted  Newcomb  formally,  publicly,  and  in  writing, 
by  the  patriots  of  the  American  Revolution  as  a  recanted.  In  Boston,  two  or  three  brothers 
defense  against  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain.  •  named  McMasters  sold  the  boycotted  good& 
When  King  Georf^  and  his  ministers  attempted  On  June  10, 1770,  one  of  them  was  taken  and 
to  tax  the  colonies  unjustlv,  agreements  were  carted  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  a  bag  of 
drawn  up  by  the  Sons  of  Libertv  and  presented  feathers  and  some  tar  in  a  barrel  by  his  side,  to 
for  signature  to  all  the  principal  citizens  of  the  Eling  Street,  where  it  was  intendfHl  to  expose 
colonies.  Bv  these  agreements  the  signers  him  to  public  view  besmeared  with  the  one  and 
bound  themselves  not  to  **  import,  purchase,  nor  coated  with  the  other.  But  as  he  drew  near 
make  use  of  certain  articles  produced  or  manu-  the  spot,  his  color  forsook  his  lips,  his  eyes  sank, 
factured  out  of  North  America,  such  as  teas,  and  he  was  about  to  fall  lifeless  in  the  cart, 
wines,  and  liquors."  **  Homespun  parties "  when  some  gentlemen  begged  permission  to  take 
were  given  where  nothing  of  foreign  importa-  him  into  a  liouse.  Cordials  were  administered 
tion  appeared  in  the  dresses  or  on  the  table,  and  McMasters  was  revived,  and  upon  his  sol- 
Even  wedding  festivities  were  conducted  upon  emn  promise  to  go  away  and  never  return  he 
patriotic  principles.  It  is  related  that  at  the  was  excused  from  this  newl^  invented  punish- 
marriage  of  Miss  Dora  Flint,  at  Windham,  ment,  and  carted,  sitting  in  his  chair,  to  the  Rox- 
Conn.,  in  December,  1767,  the  ladies  were  all  bury  line,  where  he  was  dismissed, 
arrayed  in  garments  of  domestic  manufacture.  A  printer  in  New  York  citv  published  a  Tory 
The  refreshments  were  all  of  domestic  produce,  newspaper,  and  was  boycotted  very  generally  by 
In  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  colonies  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  One  of  these  boycotts 
**  committees  of  correspondence  "  were  appointed  reads  as  follows :  **  We  esteem  him  as  an  incendi- 
who  were  to  write  to  other  towns  and  impress  ary  employed  by  a  wicked  ministry  to  disunite 
upon  the  people  there  the  importance  of  this  and  divide  us;  and,  therefore,  we  will  not  for 
boycott,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  this  "  non-im-  ourselves  have  any  connection  or  dealing  with 
portation  agreement."  The  Boston  committee  him.  and  do  recommend  the  same  conduct  to- 
was  most  active.  It  was  composed  of  Samuel  ward  him  to  every  person  in  this  township ;  and 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin,  John  we  will  discoimtenance  any  post-rider,  stage 
Adams,  William  Phillips,  Joseph  Warren,  and  driver,  or  carrier  who  shall  bring  his  pamphlets 
Josiah  Quincy.  The  circular  which  they  sent  or  papers  into  this  country."  The  inhabitants  of 
out,  known  as  the  Boston  circular,  was  sent  Staten  Island  found  it  hard  to  relinquish  their 
throughout  all  the  colonies.  On  Jan.  29,  1770,  tea  or  their  newspaper;  and  the  committees  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Norwich.  Conn.,  met  in  pub-  observation  of  the  adjoining  counties  reported 
lie  mass  meeting  and  resolved:  "We  give  our  thatthepeopleof  New  Jersey**  are  bound  to  break 
hearty  and  unanimous  approbation  to  the  agree-  off  all  trade,  commerce,  dealings,  and  intercourse 
ment  the  merchants  have  entered  into  to  stop  whatever  with  the  inhabitants  of  said  island ; 
the  importation  of  British  goods ;  we  will  frown  and  do  resolve  that  all  trade,  commerce  dealings, 
upon  all  who  endeavor  to  frustrate  these  sood  and  intercourse  whatever  be  suspended  accord- 
designs,  and  avoid  all  correspondence  and  deal-  ingly,  which  suspension  is  hereby  notified  and 
mgs  with  those  merchants  who  shall  dare  to  vio-  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  dis- 
late  these  obligations."  By  May,  1770,  three  trict,  to  be  by  them  universally  observed  and 
hundred  and  sixty  individuals,  mostly  heads  of  adopted." 

families  had  put  their  names  to  the  non-importa-        The  attempt  of  the  British  to  break  the  boy- 

tion  agreements.    All  over  the  country  commit-  cott  by  sending  to  America  ships  freighted  with 

tees,  variously   called  **  committees  of  inspec-  tea  which  was  to  be  sold  by  specially  appointed 

tion"  or    ** committees  of    observation,"  were  agents  and  at  a  reduced  price  was  well  Known. 
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The  inhabitante  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
sent  the  ships  back  to  London.  The  tea  at 
ChsrIeston«  S.  C,  was  stored  in  cellars,  where  it 
oould  not  be  used  and  where  it  finally  spoiled, 
lo  Boston  men  disguised  as  Indians  boarded  the 
ships  and  threw  their  cai^goes  into  the  sea.  On 
Not.  23,  1774^  a  brig  landed  a  carso  of  tea  at 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  but  a  party  of  the  Sons  of 
Liibertv,  headed  by  Ebenezer  Elmer,  afterward 
a  member  of  Congress,  destroyed  it  by  fire.  The 
attempt  to  break  down  the  boycott  on  tea  was 
everywhere  nnsuooessfal. 

These  boycotts  of  revolutionary  times  were 
remarkable  because  of  their  extension  over  so 
Urge  a  territory,  the  unanimitr  with  which  they 
were  enforced  by  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  number  of  years  which  they  lasted ;  nor,  in 
estimating  their  importance,  should  the  result 
which  they  were  largely  instrumental  in  accom- 
plishing be  forgotten. 

McMaster,  in  bis  **  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States  **  (Vol.  I,  p.  «)4),  gives  an  amusing 
and  instructive  account  of  a  boycott  declared  by 
New  Jersey  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  aj^inst 
New  Yorfc  in  1787.  The  embargoes  laid  by 
CongTMs  upon  shipping  in  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  1794  and  1800  were  litUe  less  than  boy- 
cotts as  now  understood.  They  were  declared 
by  one  nation  against  another,  yet  they  were  en- 
forced by  the  approbation  of  the  people:  and 
when  declared  by  the  national  authorities  to  be 
at  an  end  were  still  continued  by  private  ac- 
tion in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Toere  is  still 
another  American  boycott,  whose  full  history 
has  never  been  completely  written.  Albion  W. 
Tourgee,  in  his  novels,  has  shown  part  of  its 
opNeration :  much  concerning  it  is  no  doubt  con- 
tuned  in  diaries,  in  private  correspondence,  and 
in  newspapers.  This  is  the  policy  of  social  ex- 
communication with  which  the  South  met  the 
Northern  emigrants  or  *"  carpet-baggers  "  after 
the  civil  war.  Thb  procedure'  is  of  peculiar 
valne  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  boycott,  for 
James  Redpath  lived  in  the  South  in  those  days, 
saw  the  policy  of  social  ostracism  put  into  force, 
watched  its  operations,  and  noticed  its  failures 
—  which  were  few— and  its  successes — which 
were  many.  From  his  experiences  of  that  time 
were  derived  his  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  policy  to  the  Irish,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  boycott  is,  therefore, 
an  American  custom  with  an  Irish  name.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  boycott  was  the  suggestion  put  forth  by 
sereral  newspapera  in  the  Southern  States  in 
July,  1800,  to  boycott  all  Northern  men  and 
manufacturers  if  a  certain  bill  giving  control 
over  elections  of  Federal  officers  to  United  States 
officials  was  passed  by  Congress. 

BRAZIL,  a  republic  in  South  America,  con- 
stituted under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  dethronement  of  Dom  redro  II,  Nov. 
15, 1888.  The  Emperor  in  1887,  when  he  went 
to  Europe  on  account  of  his  health,  committed 
the  Oovemment  to  the  Crown  Princess,  Dona 
Ysabel,  whose  subjection  to  the  influence  of 
Jesuits  was  generally  resented.  Her  husband. 
Oaston  d^Orleans,  Count  d*Eu,  was  still  more 
disliked,  and  the  Republicans  were  determined 
that  the  monarchy  should  end  with  the  reign  of 


Dom  Pedro.  The  Crown  Princess  by  the  interest 
that  she  showed  in  the  abolition  movement 
aroused  the  animosity  of  the  planters,  and  by 
the  sudden  decree  or  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion, issued  May  18.  1888,  made  numerous  pow- 
erful and  unrelenting  enemies.  Her  opposition 
to  religious  liberty,  the  rose  of  virtue  sent  to  her 
by  thd  Pope,  and  the  subservience  to  the  clergy 
that  she  snowed  openly  made  the  whole  country 
distrustful  of  her  capacity  to  nile.  In  May,  1889, 
JoSo  Alfredo  was  replaced  as  Prime  Minister  by 
Ouro  Preto.  who  instituted  an  adventurous  and 
extravagant  economical  policy,  demoralized  the 
civil  service,  fostered  corruption,  and  roused  the 
suspicion  in  the  army,  where  the  antagonism  to 
the  Count  d'Eu  and  the  princess  re^nt  was 
keenest,  that  he  intended  to  supplant  it  with  a 
new  body,  the  National  Guard,  that  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  fight  for  the  dynasty  and  reaction- 
ary principles.  A  plot  was  orii^anized  among  the 
ofacers  to  drive  the  unpopular  ministry  from 
power  by  a  military  revolt.  The  politicians  of 
the  Liberal  party,  the  planters,  and  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Crown  Princess  were  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  movement,  and  the  juncture  was  adroitly 
utilized  by  the  organizers  of  the  plot  to  over- 
turn the  dynasty  at  the  same  time  and  to  pro> 
claim  a  republic,  assuming  themselves  the  cnief 
offices  in  tne  Provisional  Government.  Arbitrary 
rule,  corruption,  the  perversion  of  justice,  sys- 
tematic oppression,  and  neglect  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  intention  avowed  in  the  ministe- 
rial press  to  disband  and  abolish  the  two  services 
and  create  in  their  stead  an  organization  more 
pliant  to  official  influence  were  the  reasons  for 
the  revolt  alleged  in  Marshal  Deodoro*s  letter  to 
Dom  Pedro  of  Nov.  16, 1889.  The  revolutionary 
Gk)vemment  was  composed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  heads  of  departments :  Chief  of 
the  Provisional  Oovemment,  Marshal  Deodoro 
da  Fonseca ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Aristides 
da  Silveira  Lobo ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Ruy 
Barbosa;  Minister  of  War,  Benjamin  Constant; 
Minister  of  Marine,  Rear- Admiral  £duardo  Wan- 
denkolk ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Quintano 
Bocayuva. 

Area  and  Popalatlon.— The  area  of  the  dif- 
ferent pronnces  or  States  and  their  population, 
as  officially  estimated  in  1888,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


STATES. 


AmazoDM 

Vark       

Manuihto  

Plrahy 

Vmri 

Bio  Qrande  do  Norte 

Parabyba 

Pernambaoo 

Alagoas 

Bergipe 

Bahla 

Esperito  Santo 

Kio  de  Janeiro 

City  of  Bio 

Santa  Cfttharioa .   . . . 
Bio  Grande  do  Sal    . 

Mlna»-GeraeB 

Matto-Oroeso 

Goyax. 

ParanA 

Mo  Panlo 

Total   


SqaarsmOM. 


782,460 

448,658 

177,666 

116,818 

40,8d8 

82,195 

88,854 

49,625 

82,588 

7,870 

164,649 

17.812 

26^684 

588 

87,486 

91,885 

828,160 

682,708 

888,546 

85.458 

118380 


8,209,878 


80.654 
407^"^) 
48a448 
S6638S 
952.625 
806,852 
496,618 

1,110,881 
459.871 
282,640 

1.821,089 
121.562 

1,164,469 
406,958 
286.846 
584,527 

8,018,807 

79.750 

211.7-21 

187,548 

1, 886,248 


14,002,835 
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The  number  of  uncivilized  Indians  is  estimated  nas-Gteraes,  and  SAo  Paulo.    There  were  90  cot- 

at  600,000.    There  were  723,419  slaves  in  1887  ac-  ton  mills  in  operation  in  188a    The  number  of 

cording  to  an  official  report,  valued  at  $485,225,-  cattle  in  Brazil  is  estimated  at  17,000,000. 

212.    Both  Chambers  passed  an  act  in  1888  de-  NaTigfttion.— During  1888  the  number  of  ves- 

daring  slavery  to  be  abolished  and  denying  all  sels  engaged  in  ocean  commerce  entered  at  the 

claims  for  compensation,  and  on  May  13  of  that  ports  of  Brazil  was  8,243,  of  2,391,022  tons,  of 

year  the  Crown-I^ncess   signed  the  decree  of  which  2,858,  of  2,416,404  tons  were  foreign  and 

emancipation.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  coun-  385.  of  174,558  tons,  Brazilian ;    the  clearance 

try  the  Indian  element  preponderates;    in  Per-  numbered  2,390,  comprising 2.267  foreig^i  vesseb 

nambuco,  Bahia.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas-Ge-  of  2,346,682  tons,  and  123  Brazilian  vessels,  of 

raes  there  is  a  large  negro  population ;  and  in  701,103  tons.    The  coastwise  movement  was  1,- 

the  coast  towns  the  main  part  of  the  population  545  foreign  and  3,279  Brazilian  vessels,  of  an  ag- 

is  of  European  descent.    In  eighteen  years  ending  gregate  capacity  of  2,181,873  tons,  entered,  and 

with  1888  a  half-million  of  immigrants  are  said  i^sSi  foreign  and  3,290  Brazilian  Tessels,  meas- 

to  have  entered  the  country  through  the  ports  uring  2,410,006  tons,  cleared, 

of  Rio  and  Santos.    In  1888  the  number  of  set-  The  mercantile  navy  in  1888  consisted  of  89 

tiers  arriving  in  southern  Brazil  was  131,268,  of  steamers  and  115  sailing  vessels, 

whom  115,000  were  Italians  and  the  rest  Portu-  Railroads. — In  1889  there  were  5,582  miles  of 

guese,  Germans,  and  Spaniards.    The  number  of  railroads  in  operation.  984  miles  building,  and  4,- 

arrivals  in  1887  in  the  same  region  was  55,986 :  in  938  miles  in  contemplation.    The  state  owned  1,- 

1886,  25,135 ;  in  1885,  30,135.    In  several  States  444  miles  of  the  completed  roads  and  had  guar- 

there  are  laws  for  compulsory  school  attendance,  anteed  1,748  miles  belonging  to  companies,  while 

The  number  of  children  in  the  schools,  public  1,754  miles  more  had  Men  guaranteed  by  the 

and  private,  was  estimated  in  1889  at  300,000.  provincial  governments    The  capital  expendi- 

Of  the  total  population  84  per  cent,  is  reported  ture  on  the  state  lines  had  been  lol,286,7SK)  mil- 

to  be  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  Roman  Catholic  reis,  and  on  all  the  railroads  4^,148,327  milreis. 

was  the  established  religion  of  the  empire ,  but  There  were  7,315,486  passengers  and  1,^M).106 

the  republican  Government  has  abolished  the  tons  of  freight  conveyed  in  1887,  the  receipts 

connection  between  churoh  and  state,  while  con-  amounting  to  88,202,450  milreis  and  the  expenses 

tinning  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  that  were  for-  to  25,444,569  milreis.    The  receipts  in  1888  on 

merly  provided  by  the  state  and  agreeing  to  sup-  the  state  lines  were  14.183,761  milreis,  and  the 

port  the  chairs  in  the  theological  seminaries  for  expenses  9,059,034  milreis. 

at  least  one  year  longer.    The  individual  States  The   Post-Ofllce   and   Telegrraphs.  —  The 

can  subsidize  the  Roman  Catholic  or  any  other  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1^  was  10,720 

form  of  religion.  kilometres,  or  6,700  miles,  with  18,489  miles  of 

Commerce    and-   Prodnctlon.— The   total  wire.    The  number  of  dispatches  was  567,935; 

value  of  the  imports  in  1888  was  260,999,000  the  receipts,  1,523,200  milreis;  expenses,  2,427,- 

milreis,  and  of  tne  exports  212.592,000  milreis.  980  milreis. 

The  values  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  vear  The  Army  and  Nary. — Obligatory  miiitanr 

ending  June  30,  1887,  were  as  lollow,  in  milreis  service  was  introduced  by  the  law  of  1875,  which 

(the  milreis  =  55  cents) :  allows  substitution  or  the  purehase  of  exemption 

EXPORTS.                                                      vaiM.  ^Y  ^^^  payment  ol  1,000  milreis.    The  period  of 

Coifee...^ 187,000,000  Service  IS  six  years  in  the  regular  army  and  three 

5,"?*''  Jr?SS'JSS  years  in  the  reserve.    The  reorganization  of  the 

Sr^bi^r.:;:::::;;;;.:::::::::::::::;:::;::  ^Imm  army  was  begun  in  Pebruary^§9o.  itsstrength 

Tobacco «.«50,ooo  was  fixed  by  a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Govem- 

HWe» J'So'ooo  ment  at  24,877  men  of  all  arms,  six  battolions  of 

liS^y^:::::::::::::;:;*::::::::;::::::::  s^m  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one.of 

Goidduat 1,200,000  artillery  being  added  to  the  former  establish- 

DUmond*..  8do,ooo  ment.    The  strength  of  theforceson  the  peace 

"•" ^^^^  footing  in  1889  was  reported  as  956  officere  and 

The  export  of  coffee  from  Rio  was  413,756,000  15,689  troops,  comprising  774  engineers,  2,572 

pounds,  valued  at  106,274,358  milreis.    Of  the  artillery,  2,410  cavalry,  9,581  infantry,  and  402 

total  exports  of  Brazil  about  one  third  go  to  the  in  the  transport  service.     There  were  besides 

IJnited  States,  the  same  proportion  to  Great  Brit-  6,850  gendarmes. 

dkin,  and  one  tenth  each  to  France  and  Ger-  The  most  powerful  vessels  in  the  navj  are  two 

manv.    Of  the  imports  Great  Britain  furnishes  turret  ships  built  in  England,  the  *'Riachuelo" 

nearly  one  half,  Franco  one  sixth,  and  Germany  and  the  ''  Aquidaban,"  protected  by  a  belt  of  11- 

one  eighth.    The  United  States  in  1888  imported  inch  steel-faced  armor,  and  carrving  4  20-ton 

5^  per  cent,  of  the  total,  a  smaller  proportion  than  breech-loading  guns,  besides  machine  guns  and 

Portugal,  and  not  much  greater  than  Belgium  70-pounders.    Two  other  sea-going  armor  clads, 

supplied.    The  largest  imports  are  cottons  and  two  {>owerful  vessels  of  light  draught,  plated 

wines  and  spirits,  the  next  most  important  being  with  10-inch  armor  and  carr>nng  4  10-inch  guns, 

preserved  meat  and   fish,  woolens,  fiour,  coal,  each  mounted  in  two  turrets,  and  four  other 

linen  goods,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  vessels  for  coast  defense  complete  the  iron-clad 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  Bra-  navy.     The  principal  unprotected  vessels  are 

zil  has  been  made  productive,  and  little  has  been  three  first-class  cruisers.  Including  one  that  is 

done  to  utilize  the  valuable  resources  of  the  not  finished,  and  two  of  the  second  class.    The 

mines  and  forests.    The  vast  dejx>sits  of  iron  torpedo  fieet  comprises  five  boats  of  the  first  class, 

ore  can  not  be  worked  for  want  oi  fuel.    Coffee  six  of  the  second  class,  and  three  of  the  third  class. 

IS  cultivated  extensively  in  Esperito  Santo,  Mi-  There  are  also  a  torpedo  school  ship,  two  training 
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corvettes,  nine  screw  ganboats,  eight  side-wheel  lie  and  private  schools,  to  expropriate  private 

gunboats,  and  two  transports.  property  for  public  purposes,  to  fix  the  expendi- 

Finaiiees.  —  The  revenue  for   the  eighteen  tures  of  the  state  ana  to  impose  and  collect 

months  ending  Dec.  31,  1887,  was  201,425,000  taxes,  to  create  offices  and  appoint  civil  funo- 

milreis  and  the  expenditure  229,663,800  miirels.  tionaries,  to  plan  and  make  contracts  for  public 

In  that  year  the  fiscal  year,  which  used  to  end  works,  to  organize  and  discipline  the  police,  and 

on  June  80,  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  to  suspend  judges  appointea  for  life  and  dismiss 

calendar  year.     Dr.  Barbosa,  who  adopted  the  other  officials.    The  aangers  of  decentralization 

budget  for  the  last  year  of  the  empire  as  the  began  immediately  to  impress  themselves  on  the 

basis  of  that  of  1890,  estimates  the  annual  reve-  Provisional  Government,  for  only  three  days 

nue  and  expenditure  at  150,000.000  milreis.    The  later  a  decree  was  issued  reserving  lo  the  federal 

budget  voted  for  1889  fixes  the  expenditure  at  authorities  the  appointment  of  governors,  chiefs 

153,000,000  mUreis.    The  total  national  debt  on  of  police,  State  secretaries,  judges,  and  post- 

Nov.  14,  1889,  was  1,072.092  contos  or  thousands  masters.    The  assumption  of  powers  never  pos- 

of  milreis,  of  which  270,896  contos  represent  the  sessed  by  the  Emperor  caused  the  cry  of  "  mill- 

funded  foreign  debt,  543,585  contos  the  domes-  tary  dictatorship     to  be  raised  by  old  repub- 

tic  funded  debt,  and  258,111  contos  the  floating^  licans  as  well  as  monarchists,  and  before  the 

debt,  inclusive  of  paper  money,  savings-bank  new  Government  was  two  weeks  old  it  began  to 

funds,  etc  arrest  obnoxious  citizens,  one  of  the  first  being 

Ileerees  of  the  Provisional  Government.  Silveira  Martins,  who  headed  the  opposition  in 

—The   revolution    was   accomplished    without  the  southernmost  province.    In  MaranhSo  and 

bloodshed  or  disturbance.    Business  was  inter-  in  several  smaller  places  the  negroes  rose  in  in- 

mpted  only  for  a  day.    The  republican  form  of  surrection,  fearing  that  they  would  be  reduced 

government  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  a  to  slavery  again.     The  Emperor,  whose  debts 

Urge  part  of  the  population,  especially  by  the  were  said  to  amount  to  2,000  contos,  refused  to 

youth  of   the  country.     Students  and   clerks  accept  5,000  contos  that  the  Government  offered 

formed   military   companies  and   armed  and  to  him  in  addition  to  the  civil-list  dotations  that 

drilled  themselves  for  the  defense  of  the  repub-  were  continued  during  his  life  and  that  of  the 

lie.    The  new  rulers  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  all  Empress.    Perceiving  in  his  rejection  of  money 

telegraphic  interconrse  and  news  agencies,  but  not  voted  by  Parliament  a  denial  of  its  authority 

otherwise   betrayed   no  repressive    tendencies,  and  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  the  throne,  the 

Their  policy  in  its  earliest  manifestations  was  Government  canceled    the  gifts,  declared    the 

to  reverse  the  most  unpopular  characteristics  of  civil  list  extinguished,  pranounced  a  decree  of 

the  imperial  rSgime^  which  were  ecclesiastical  in-  banishment  against  the  Emperor  and  all  his 

fluenoes  and  centralization  of  power.    From  all  family,  and  oroered  the  liquiaation  of  his  estate 

parts  of  the  country  came  addresses  expressing  in  Brazil  within  two  years.  .  On  Dec.  7  the  Mu- 

gratified  recognition  of  the  new  order  of  things,  nicipal  Chamber  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  nest  of  po- 

Tbe  emblems  of   monarchy  disappeared,  and  litical  corruption  and  fraud,  was  dissolved  and 

after  a  few  days  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  to  superseded  by  a  committee.    On  Dec.  15  a  natu- 

indicate  that  the  people  nad  ever  lived  under  an  raiization  law  was  promul^ted  declaring  every 

empire.    No  hostile  party  showed  itself,  and  the  foreigner  residing  m  Brazil  at  the  time  of  the 

early  acts  of  the  Government  were  received  with-  revolution  to  be  a  Brazilian  citizen  possessing 

out  murmurs  when  not  with  approval.    Onl^  in  e^ual  civil  and  political  rights  with  native-bom 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Bahia  were  there  signs  citizens,  except  eligibility  to  the  office  of  chief 

of  disaffection,  and  even  these  provinces  were  executive  of  a  State,  provided  he  did  not  within 

brought  into  line.  Gen.  Visconde  de  Pelotas  en-  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  decree  record 

taring  on  his  office  as  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  his  intention  of  preserving  his  allegiance  to  his 

with  a  patriotic  proclamation.    The  navy,  the  native  country ;  also  every  future  foreign  immi- 

sentiments  of  which  were  doubtful,  declared  for  grant  after  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Brazil, 

the  new  Government.     The  ministers  devoted  This  measure  was  very  acceptable  to  Germans 

themselves  diligently  and  earnestly  to  reorgan-  and  other  foreigners  who  desired  a  voice  in  the 

izing  their  departments.    Officials  who  adhered  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  especially  so  on 

to  the  monarchy  were  allowed  to  retire,  and  a  account  of  its  novel  form,  relieving  them  of  the 

few  were  discharged.    The  majority  remained  in  necessity  of  renouncing  their  native  country, 

their  places.  The  British  Government  instructed  its  consular 

The  empire  was  converted  into  a  confedera-  agents  to  give  public  notice  to  British  subjects 

tion  of  twenty  States,  consisting  of  the  former  in  Brazil  that  tney  would  lose  their  civil  rights 

provinces,  the  capital,  with  its  400,000  inhabit-  in  Great  Britain  if  they  submitted  to  tacit  natu- 

ants,  being  declared  a  neutral  district    A  de-  raiization.     The  German  Government  took  no 

cree  was  issued  on  Nov.  19, 1889,  declaring  every  steps  because  Germans  can  exercise  the  rights  of 

Brazilian  citizen  who  can  read  and  write  to  be  citizenship  in  a  foreign  country  without  forfeit- 

a  voter,  unless  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  civil  ing  any  of  their  rights  as  born  German  subjects 

or  political  rights,  the  electoral  process  being  other  than  that  of  the  protection  of  the  diplo- 

left  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  determine,  matic  authorities,  unless  by  an  act  of  formal  ab- 

By  the  decree  of  Nov.  20  the  provincial  assem-  juration  provided  for  in  treaties.    Between  sev- 

blies  were  dissolved,  and  for  the  interval  that  eral  governments  an  exchange  of  views  took 

must  elapse  before  the  adoption  of  a  republican  place  in  reference  to  a  protest  against  the  novel 

svstem  most  extensive  powers  were  confided  to  and  sweeping  method  of  naturalization  intro- 

thc  governors,  who  were  authorized  to  fix  the  duced  in  Brazil.    The  law  was  modified  in  June 

civil,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  to  se-  by  a  new  decree  to  the  effect  that  foreigners 

lect  a  place  for  the  capital,  to  supervise  the  pub-  neglecting  to  register  their  intention  still  remain 
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citizens  of  the  country  of  their  nativity  unless  ergy  in  dealing  with  this  rabble  than  was  ever 
by  voting  or  other  acts  the^  availed  themselves  witnessed  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  transport- 
of  the  privileges  of  Brazilian  citizenship.  Be-  ing  400  to  the  penal  settlement  of  Fernando  de 
fore  the  close  of  1889  the  Governments  of  Chili,  Noronha  and  locking  up  1,500  in  Rio. 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Switz>  The  plans  of  the  imperialists,  who  worked  in 
erland  had  recognized  the  new  republic.  The  secret  amon^  the  lower  classes  and  the  so/c2a/eaea, 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Euro-  were  upset  by  a  premature  explosion  in  their 
pean  countries  instructed  their  diplomatic  rep-  mine,  a  mutiny  in  the  artillery  barracks  on  Dee. 
resentatives  to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with  18.  During  the  absence  of  the  officers  some 
the  Provisional  Government,  save  the  Govern-  men  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  mounted  artillenr 
ment  of  the  Czar,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  engaged  in  a  fight,  and  in  order  to  escape  punish- 
even  the  de  facto  existence  of  the  republic,  roent  they  attempted  to  precipitate  the  revolt 
Baron  de  Penedo,  the  Brazilian  minister  to  Paris,  for  which  they  had  been  prepared.  One  half  of 
was  the  only  important  diplomatic  representa-  this  regiment,  a  part  of  anotlier,  and  a  few  cav- 
tive  abroad  who  resigned  on  the  establishment  alrymen  marohea  to  the  different  barracks,  call- 
of  the  republic.  ing  on  the  army  to  rise  against  the  dictators. 

The  names  of  vessels  of  the  navy  and  of  public  Then,  headed  by  civilian  l^ers,  thev  went  to 
institutions  were  altered  where  they  were  bor-  one  of  the  palaces,  tore  up  the  republican  flag, 
rowed  from  the  banished  dvnasty.  The  servile  and  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  empire.  It  required 
obsequiousness  of  the  old  iorms  gave  way  to  a  all  the  other  regiments  to  subaue  the  insurgents. 
simple  Vos  at  the  beginning  and  Salfide  e  frtp-  and  the  fighting  lasted  nearly  all  nigh^  one 
temidade  at  the  close  of  ofllcial  letters.  The  hundred  imperialists  being  killed  or  wounded 
crown  on  the  buttons  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  before  they  were  driven  back  to  their  barracks 
was  replaced  by  a  star.  A  new  flag  was  adopted,  and  put  under  guard,  after  which  twentr-one 
consisting  of  a  blue  sphere  in  a  yellow  square  on  civilians  and  soldiers  were  summarily  tried  and 
a  green  field,  the  sphere  showing  the  southern  shot  as  ringleaders.  Not  a  single  commissioned 
star  and  twenty-one  other  stars  representing  the  ofiicer  was  concerned  in  the  mutiny.  Within 
States  (including  the  prosi>ective  State  to  be  the  next  few  days  fifteen  prominent  citizens,  in- 
formed from  the  present  capital),  with  the  words  eluding  the  brother  of  the  Minister  of  Agricult- 
Ordem  e  Progresso  on  a  wnite  band  extending  ure,  five  ex-ministers,  the  ex-President  of  the 
across  the  flag  from  left  to  right  Titles  of  rank  Senate  and  two  other  Senators,  several  Deputies, 
were  abolished,  yet  those  possessing  them  are  al-  and  the  ex-chief  of  police,  were  arrested.  SiJ- 
lowed  by  courtesy  to  bear  them  still.  An  order  veira  Martins,  whom  the  Emperor  had  saromoned 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  created  and  the  mil-  to  form  a  new  Cabinet  when  the  revolution  broke 
itary  cross  was  retained.  All  other  oixiers  were  out,  was  banished,  and  decrees  of  banishment 
abolished.  Besides  developing  an  extraordinary  were  issued  against  Ouro  Preto  and  other  impe- 
activity  themselves,  the  provisional  rulers  set  rialist  statesmen  who  were  already  in  Europe, 
commissions  at  working  out  reforms  of  superior  On  Dec.  20  the  general  dread  of  an  indefinite 
and  public  education  and  other  institutions,  prolongation  of  arbitrary  government  was  in  a 
The  oecrees  that  were  issued  from  time  to  time  measure  allayed  by  a  proclamation  fixing  a  date, 
were  all  signed  by  Marshal  Manael  Deodoro  da  though  a  distant  «ne,  for  the  constitutional  con- 
Fonseca  as  *'  executive  head  of  the  Provisional  vention.  The  elections,  by  list  tickets  in  the 
Government,  established  by  the  army  and  navy,  several  States,  were  announced  for  Sept.  15, 1890, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation.'*  The  resolutions  and  the  date  for  convening  the  ecnstUuitite  in 
adopted  at  the  Pan-American  Congress  in  favor  the  capital  was  placed  two  months  later.  The 
of  settling  all  disputes  arising  between  American  leaders  of  the  revolution  had  not  Intended  to  ex- 
republics  by  arbitration  were  accepted  by  the  pose  their  work  to  the  risk  of  being  undone  by  a 
Government  in  April  as  governing  the  future  popular  assembly,  for  they  had  already  set  to 
conduct  of  Birazil.  work  to  embody  their  own  ideas  in  a  constitution 

Attempted  Connter-BeTOlntion. — While  elaborated  by  a'  commission  under  the  presidency 
European  monarchists  were  expecting  to  see  of  Saldanha  Marinho.  The  overt  act  of  insur- 
the  most  popular  of  contemporary  sovereigns  rection  impelled  them  to  establish  a  military 
triumphantly  recalled  to  his  throne,  the  classes  dictatorship  in  fact  On  Dec  28,  on  the  plea 
engaged  in  Brazil  in  commercial  and  productive  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  everything  in  tneir 
activities  showed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  power  to  preserve  pcAce,  order,  and  security  until 
a  Government  that  preserved  better  order  than  a  regular  constitutional  form  of  government 
existed  under  the  empire.  Still  there  were  ele-  could  be  established,  they  announced  by  procla- 
mente  of  dangerous  disaffection  among  the  offi-  mation  that  all  persons  found  conspiring  against 
cers  of  the  army  and  the  old  politicians  who  were  the  republic  or  its  Government,  or  who  by  word, 
unwilling  to  be  permanently  thrust  aside  by  the  writing,  or  acts  incite  citizens  to  revolt  or  en- 
new  men  that  had  grasped  power,  although  no  courage  breaches  of  discipline  in  the  army,  or 
one  would  strike  a  blow  for  the  Emperor.  The  any  who  by  bribery  or  other  inducements  at- 
ferment  began  when  the  members  of  the  Govern-  tempt  to  seduce  solaiers  from  their  duty  toward 
ment  showed  a  determination  to  consolidate  and  their  superiors  and  the  republic,  or  spread  false 
perpetuate  their  position  by  postponing  the  call-  and  subversive  ideas  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  with 


capceircM  was  a  umiliar  sign  that  rival  politicians  punished  according  to  the  military  regulations 
were  tryinp  to  undermine  the  men  in  power,  against  mutiny.  The  supervision  of  correspond- 
The  Provisional  Government  displayed  more  en-    ence  and  censorship  of  telegrams  became  more 
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stringent.     On  Jan.  15  Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fon-  out  by  his  own  projects.    Increasing  the  salaries 
seca  assumed  the  rank  of  generalissimo  on  the  of  the  ministers  and  all  the  expenses  of  gOTem- 
Inritation  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  ment  and  doubling  the  army  made  the  position 
The  police  in  Rio  were  increased,  and  whenever  of  the  Government  easier  and  safer  for  the  mo- 
eaptFiras  collected  in  gangs  they  were  arrested  ment,  but  added  immensely  to  the  troubles  and 
and  scattered  by  deporting  them  to  distant  parts  dangers  it  would  have  to  encounter  later  on. 
of  the  country.  The  Government  could  draw  on   London  and 
Separation  of  Chnreh  and  State. — On  Jan.  Paris  for  84,554  contos,  the  unexpended  balance 
7  the  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  of  Ouro  Preto's  last  loan  of  100,000  contos,  and 
issued  proclaiming  the  separation  of  Church  and  the  available  amount  was  reduced  by  7.840  con- 
state and  guaranteeing  religious  equality.    The  tos  of  outstanding  obligations.    On  Jan.  18  he 
interference  of  public  officers  with  tne  formation  announced  a  project  that  was  expected  to  enable 
of  a  religious  society  is  forbidden.    To  stir  up  the  Government  to  get  rid  of  the  internal  debt 
religious  dissensions  between  the  inhabitants  of  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  enormously  the 
the  country  is  an  offense  against  the  law.    Every  prosperity  and  material  aevelopnient  of  the coun- 
confession  can  worship  according  to  its  own  rites,  try  and   rally  to  the  support  of  the  republic 
and  every  p>erson  is  at  liberty  to  live  according  powerful  financial  interests.    His  plan  was  to 
to  his  individual  faith  and  without  interference  establish  four  banks  of  issue  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
of  the  authorities  to  unite  in  a  society  with  others  Bahia,  San   Paulo,  and  Porto  Alegre,   with  a 
and  build  churches.    Each  church  and  religious  capital  of  from  100,000  to  200,000  contos  of  reis 
»>ciety  is  regarded  as  a  legal  person.    The  sti-  each,  with  authority  to  emit  notes  to  the  amount 
pends  of  teachers  in  the  seminaries  and  of  per-  of  the  Government  bonds  held  by  them ;  with 
sons  in  the  service  of  the  churches  were  continued,  provision  for  extinguishing  the  bonds  by  a  sink- 
bat  only  for  one  year.     Existing  churchyards  mg  fund  composed  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
woe  secularized,  and  the  establisoment  of  new  profits  of  the  banks.    Besides  carrying  on  the 
oemeterfes  is  the  affair  of  the  communes,  though  regular  banking  business,  the  banks  were  author- 
reli^ous  bodies  cui  select  separate  burial  places,  iz^  to  lend  on  mortgages,  to  engage  in  agri- 
subject  to  the  regulations  oniained  by  law.    By  cultural  and  industrial  enterprises,  undertake 
another  decree,  all  religious  holidays,  except  Sun-  public  and  private  contracts,  and  participate  in 
days,  were  deprived  of  their  legal  sanction,  and  trading  operations  and  innovations  of  all  kinds, 
aloe  holidays  commemorative  of  secular  events  The  state  agreed  to  allow  them  to  import  all  their 
were  legalized.     This  was  followed  by  a  civil-  materials  free  of  duty,  to  grant  them  the  preference 
marriage  law  based  on  the  American  and  French  in  giving  out  railroad  and  other  contracts  and 
Uws.     The  decree  also  introduced  divorce,  al-  concessions,  and  to  grant  them  land  without  pav- 
Uioagh  in  a  form  bearing  marks  of  a  popular  ment  for  founding  colonies  and  industrial  estab- 
sentiment  derived  from  religious  teachings,  inas-  lishments.    These  extensive  privile^  alarm^ 
much  as  neither  party  is  permitted  to  marry  not  only  the  existing  credit  institutions,  but  the 
again  daring  the  life  ef  the  other.  whole  commercial  community,  foreign  and  na- 
Bonadary  Settlement. — Senhor   Bocayuva  tive,  and  created  intense  distrust  where  the  Gov- 
iiiet  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  emment  had  hitherto  met  with  praise  and  satis- 
Urugaay,  and  Paraguay  in  January  at  Monte-  faction.  On  Jan.  17  foreign  banking  institutions 
video,  where   the  long-standing  boundary  dis-  were  notified  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
pates  concerning  the  territory   called  the  Mis-  do  business  unless  two  thirds  of  their  capital 
sioSs  were  settle  on  the  basis  of  arrangements  was  in  Brazil.      Dr.  Demetrio  Nunez  Ribeiro, 
ilreadv  made  during  the  ministry  of  Viscount  who  disapproved  of  the  scheme  of  the  Minister 
Ouro  treto.  of  Finance,  resigned  on  Feb.  1,  and  was  suc- 
Flaaacial  Dilllcnlties.  —  Although  Roths-  ceeded  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  by  Francisco 
child,  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  financial  Glyceric.     His  resignation  was  followed  in  a  few 
a^t  of  Brazil  in  Europe,  continued  his  rela-  days  by  that  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in 
tKms  with  the  Government  and  endeavored  to  consequence  of  complaints  against  his  adminis- 
sQstain  values,  other  financiers  in  Paris,  London,  tration.   He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Cesario  Alvin. 
and  Lisbon  canceled  contracts  and    withdrew  The  opposition  in  financial  circles  led  Dr.  Bar- 
eapital  from  Brazil.    The  result  was  a  great  fall  bosa  to  modify  his  plan  by  fixing  the  capital  and 
in  exchange  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  tried  circulation  of  the  new  banks  at  less  than  one 
to  stop  by  sacrificing  10,000  contos  of  the  public  quarter  of  the  sum  originally  intended  and  to 
money,  which  had  only  a  temporary  effect.   The  grant  existing  banks  the  right  to  issue  notes  se- 
eadets  of  the  Militarv  Academy,  indignant  that  cured  by  a  gold  reserve.     In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
the  repugnance  of  Europeans  to  free   institu-  the  monopoly  of  the  new  bank  was  opposed  on 
tions  snould  act  as  an  impediment  to  the  estab-  political  grounds  as  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of 
bshment  of  a  republic  in  Brazil,  proposed  that  the  S.tates.    The  discontent  culminated  on  May 
voluntiuy  subscnptions  should  be  taken  for  the  13  in  a  rising  at  Porto  Alegre,  where  the  popu- 
parpose  of  paying  off  the  foreign  debt.    As  such  lace  attacked  the  new  bank  building,  and  the 
a  f oolii^  operation  was  more  likely  to  impair  troops,  after  firing  a  volley  and  killing  or  wound- 
thao  to  help  the  credit  of  the  Government  in  ing  sixty-seven  persons,  joined  the  insurgents  in 
Europe,  Dr.   Barbosa,  not  wishing  to  check  a  deposing  the  Governor.     In  the  two  northern 
patriotic  impulse,  suggested  that  the  collections.  States,  where  imperialism  and  separatism  are 
which  in  the  end  were  insignificant  in  amount,  prevailing  sentiments,  there  were  likewise  dis- 
shoald  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  inter-  turbances.    The  people  of  Bahia  drove  away  the 
nal  debt    The  countenance  that  he  gave  to  this  republican  Governor.    The  disturbances  in  Rio 
quixotic  project  spread  abroad  an  impression  of  Grande  resulted  from  a  breach  between  the  Old 
the  miDister^s  inexperience  that  he  fully  bore  Republicans  and  Barbosa  regarding  the  bank. 
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and  they  were  preceded  by  the  resignation  of  fering  from  the  District  of  Columbia  in  having 
the  chief  Federal  officials  in  that  province,  friends  the  same  electoral  privileges  as  a  State,  with 
of  ex-Minister  Ribeiro.  Another  decree  of  the  representation  in  both  Iloasesand  m  the  electoral 
Minister  of  Finance  ordering  20  per  cent,  of  all  college.  Suffrage  is  the  right  of  all  who  can 
duties  to  be  paid  in  gold  caused  much  dissatis-  read  and  write,  excepting  beggars,  private  sol- 
faction.  On  Aug.  2  the  Government  issued  a  diers.  and  members  of  religious  orders,  companies, 
charter  for  a  national  mortgage  bank  with  a  congregations,  or  communities  that  impose  con- 
capital  of  100,000  contos  of  reis  in  gold.  Dr.  ditions  of  obedience.  Every  citizen  may  do  or 
Ruy  Barbosa  was  finally  ousted  by  his  republican  leave  undone  whatsoever  he  pleases  providing  he 
antagonists  on  Aug.  20,  when  he  was  replaced  infringes  on  none  of  the  rights  of  others.  He 
by  Gen.  Floriano  Peixoto,  who  had  formerly  may  profess  and  practice  any  religion,  and  may 
been  adjutant-^neral  of  the  army,  and  since  teach  or  learn  whatever  he  desires,  and  select 
April  had  admmistered  the  Ministry  of  War.  the  way  of  life  that  pleases  him  best.  He  shidl 
Senhor  Benjamin  Constant,  one  of  tne  leading  have  the  right  of  free  speech.  Every  citizen 
spirits  in  the  revolution  and  author  of  many  of  may  ask  whatever  he  pleases.  AH  persons  are 
tne  acts  of  the  Provisional  Govemroent,  had  been  equal  before  the  law,  and  no  titles,  distinctions. 
a  professor  in  the  Military  Academy  under  the  privileges,  or  decorations  arc  recognized  bv  the 
empire.  He  retired  from  the  War  bepartment  State.  Every  citizen's  house  shall  oe  inviolable, 
because  the  soldiers  preferred  a  minister  more  All  persons  may  enter  or  leave  the  country  at 
closely  connected  with    the    service,  and  was  their  pleasure.    Citizens  may  assemble  in  pub- 

filacea  at  the  head  of  the  new  Ministry  of  Public  lie  or  private  meetings  without  police  interfer- 
nstruction  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  In  this  ference.  Amendments  to  the  constitution  must 
post  he  showed  his  activity  of  mina  by  devising  be  proposed  by  one  third  of  the  members  of 
a  plan  for  the  reform  of  the  primary  schools,  both  Houses  and  carried  after  three  debates  and 
which  have  been  starved  while  superior  instruc-  votes  by  a  two- thirds  majority  of  the  entire 
tion  has  been  lavishly  provided  by  the  state.  Congress.  Separation  of  cnurch  and  state  and 
The  New  Constltutioii. — When  the  repub-  obligatory  civil  marriage  are  made  a  part  of  the 
lican  Constitution  was  drafted  the  members  of  funoamental  law.  The  States  may  regulate  ele- 
the  Government  concluded  that  it  would  be  mentary  education,  but  the  schools  must  be  free 
simpler  and  safer  to  promulgate  it  at  once  with-  to  all.  Unnaturalized  foreigners  have  the  right 
out  the  intervention  of  a  specially  elected  con-  to  vote  for  municipal  officers, 
stitutional  convention.  It  was  proclaimed  on  BULGARIA,  a  principality  in  southeastern 
June  22,  subject  to  the  ratification  in  November  Europe,  tributary  to  Turkey.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Conn>ess  elected  under  its  provisions  on  of  1870  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  single 
Sept.  16.  It  institutes  a  Federal  Government  chamber  called  the  Sobranje,  the  members  of 
modeled  in  all  its  chief  functions  and  limi-  which  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Eastern 
tations  after  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Koumelia,  now  known  as  South  Bulgaria,  cre- 
first  President  will  be  elected  by  Congress,  and  ated  an  autonomous  province  of  Turkey  b^  the 
future  presidents  by  the  people.  He  is  declared  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  united  with  Bulgaria  in 
responsible  only  to  the  nation,  and  will  choose  September,  1885,  and  in  April,  1886,  the  Sultan, 
his  Cabinet,  consisting  not  of  ministers  responsi-  by  an  imperial  firman,  committed  the  eoveni- 
ble  to  Parliament,  but  of  secretaries  of  state  re-  ment  to  'the  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  Ferdinand, 
sponsible  solely  to  him.  His  term  of  office  is  Duke  of  Saxony,  born  Feb.  26,  1861,  was  elected 
six  years,  and  he  can  not  be  re-elected  till  ten  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
years  have  passed.  He  is  elected  indirectly  by  National  Assembly  on  July  7, 1887,  but  his  elec- 
electors,  as  in  the  United  States.  A  Cabinet  tion  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  Porte 
office  disqualifies,  unless  resigned  six  months  be-  and  the  great  powers.  His  predecessor,  Alexan- 
fore  election.  The  members  of  the  House  of  der  of  Batten  berg,  abdicatea  on  Sept.  7, 1886. 
Representatives  are  elect-ed  for  three  years.  Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Bulga- 
Senators  for  nine  years.  Each  State  sends  three  ria,  including  Eastern  Roumelia,  but  excluding 
Senators,  of  whom  one  retires  every  third  year,  the  Kinali  district  and  the  villages  in  thQ  Rho- 
The  members  of  the  popular  branch  are  elected  dope  ceded  to  Turkey  in  1886,  is  38.390  square 
directly  in  districts  so  bounded  as  to  embrace  a  miles.  The  population  is  8,154,375,  of  which 
population  of  seventy  thousand  each.  The  States  number  2,326,224,  or  about  75  per  cent.,  are  Chris- 
will  be  self-governing  imder  forms  that  must  be  tian  Bulgars ;  607,372,  or  20  per  cent,  are  Hus- 
republican.  If  after  two  years  any  State  shall  sul  mans;  58,326,  or  about  2  per  cent.,  are  Greeks; 
have  neglected  to  frame  a  constitution  Congress  and  the  remainder  are  Serbs,  Roumanians,  Rus- 
shall  impose  on  it  tlie  constitution  of  one  of  the  sians,  gypsies,  and  others, 
other  States  with  only  necessary  modifications.  Finances. — In  the  budget  for  1890  the  reve- 
All  existing  imposts  cease  at  the  end  of  two  nue  was  calculated  at  64.549,030  lei,  and  the  ex- 
years  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  penditure  at  70,730,062  lei.  The  chief  sources  of 
The  judges  of  the  existing  Supreme  Court  retire  income  are  direct  taxes,  yielding  88,880,000  lei, 
on  pensions  as  soon  as  the  Constitution  passes  and  customs  and  excise  duties  amounting  to 
intoforce,  and  a  Federal  judiciary  will  bte  created  11.824,000  lei.  The  expenditure  for  military 
with  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  fifteen  purposes  is  estimated  at  23,281,584  lei ;  for  the 
judges  nominated  for  life.  Duties  on  exports  Department  of  the  Interior,  8,292,129  lei;  for  the 
are  not  to  l)e  imposed  after  1897.  The  Federal  public  debt,  2,600.000  lei ;  for  public  works, 
Government  shall  not  grant  public  lands  to  7,05o,243  lei:  for  financial  administration,  10,- 
companies,  but  may  guarantee  interest  on  capi-  900,069  lei ;  for  public  instruction,  4,519,200  lei. 
tal  for  a  maximum  period  of  ten  years.  A  Fed-  The  public  debt  is  made  up  of  26,545,626  lei 
eral  district  will  be  the  seat  of  Government,  dif-  standing  against  Bulgaria  as  the  cost  of  tho  Rus- 
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sun  occupation,  which  is  to  be  paid  off  by  1806, 
and  a  loan  of  50,000,000  lei  contracted  in  1887. 
In  addition  to  these  obligations  Bulgaria  has  en- 
gaged to  pay  130,000  Turkish  liras  per  annum  as 
the  Eastern  Roumelian  contribution.  The  Bul- 
garian tribute  and  share  in  the  public  debt  of 
Turkey  have  not  been  fixed  by  the  signatory 
powers  as  provided  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and 
the  debt  is  not  counted  among  the  liabilities  of 
the  country.  The  Russian  debt  was  to  be  paid 
off  in  semi-annual  installments  of  400,000  rubles. 
For  two  years  they  were  regularly  paid,  and 
after  that  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance  till 
March,  1890,  when  the  Russian  Government  de- 
mand^ and  received  the  nine  half-yearly  in- 
stallments then  overdue.  After  an  experimental 
attempt  to  collect  a  land  tax,  the  Government 
returned  in  1889  to  the  old  system  of  tithes  with 
great  profit  to  the  treasury,  as  an  abundant  har- 
vest was  contemporaneous  with  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  to  figures  never  reached  before, 
owing  to  the  direct  railroad  communications 
with  western  Europe.  The  budfi:et  for  1890 
shows  a  deficit  of  8,544,150  lei,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  good  out  of  arrears  of  taxes 
still  outstanding,  economies  in  expenditure,  or 
receipts  in  excess  of  the  estimates.  The  revenue  is 
almost  invariably  underestimated.  In  the  twelve 
budgets  voted  since  Bulgaria  has  had  a  separate 
government  there  is  a  nominal  total  deficit,  yet 
in  every  instance  the  receipts  either  balanced  the 
expenditure  or  showed  a  surplus. 

Uomraeree  and  Prodactlon.— Of  the  total 
area  of  the  two  Bulgarias  about  one  fourth  is 
cultivated,  four  fifths  of  the  cultivated  land  be- 
ing devoted  to  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  trade 
with  various  foreign  countries  in  1888  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  values  in 
lei  or  francs : 


CODHTRII 


Great  BrttafB 

Austria  Unogiiy. 

Turkey 

FiaiMM    

Routa 

Gennaay  

Rouinaiua. 

Italy 

B<rlglain 

Switxeriaad 

Serrto       

United  BUtea.... 

Greeee. 

Netberiaada 

Othfer  countries... 


Total 


UDpotto  Iniih 


6«,a66,4»7 


Esporti  to. 


19,fil9,827 

10,^7^688 

ia,192,884 

2,698,668 

9,810,644 

27,747,688 

8,891^2 

18,888,006 

8,008,189 

81,260 

4,890,406 

265,012 

8,90A.OO8 

2375,976 

1,007,851 

1.020,509 

i;»8,77« 

u22,96o 

1,001,729 

1,484,881 

2(S'7,688 

144.666 

•      •••■•• 

SHAlMO 

755,974 

98,611 

8,«B8,662 

68,506.009 


The  chief  article  of  export  is  wheat.  The  ex- 
port of  grain  from  South  Bulgaria  alone  in  1888 
was  valued  at  11,050,000  francs,  and  that  of  attar 
of  roses  at  2,625,000  francs.  Other  exports  are 
wool,  cheese,  skins,  butter,  and  prunes.  The 
largest  imports  are  cotton,  iron,  wine  and  spirits,^ 
timber,  sugar,  salt,  and  petroleum. 

There  were  256  vessels,  mainly  Austrian,  of 
274.261  tons,  entered  at  the  port  of  Varna,  and 
553,  of  101,657  tons,  cleared  in  1888. 

Railroads. — There  were  432  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  entire  principality  in  1889,  with  connec- 
tions with  the  Turkish  railroads  and  with  the 
general  European  system  through  Servia.  The 
new  line  from  .lamboli  to  Bourgas,  68  miles,  was 
opened  on  May  20,  1890.    Lines  between  Roman 
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and  Timova,  175  kilometres,  and  between  Tir- 
nova  and  Kapidshan,  160  kilometres,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  coinplet«d  bv  May  1, 1891. 
The  Post-Omce  and   Telegraphs.— There 

were  2,750  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  1888,  all 
belonging  to  the  Government.  The  number  of 
messages  transmitted  during  that  year  was  620,- 
692.  The  number  of  letters,  papers,  and  other 
articles  sent  was  5,506,822. 

The  Army. — The  army  is  organized  in  8  di- 
visions of  2  brigades.  The  peace  effective  is 
about  82,000  ofncers  and  men,  which  can  be 
trebled  in  case  of  war.  The  fleet  consists  of  8  war 
vessels,  10  small  gunboats,  and  2  torpedo  boats. 
The  infantry  have  been  armed  with  the  Mann- 
licher  repeating  rifle,  and  the  artillery  is  provided 
with  280  guns  of  large  caliber.  The  Servians, 
since  the  abdication  of  King  Milan,  have  main- 
tained a  menacing  attitude  toward  Bulgaria,  and 
both  countries  have  proceeded  to  fortify  the 
frontier  and  have  hela  troops  in  readiness.  In 
September,  1889,  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister, 
expecting  an  outbreak  of  nostilities,  obtained  an 
emergency  credit  from  the  Sobranje  of  5,000,000 
lei,  and  half  the  Bulgarian  army  was  called  to 
arms.  The  Bulgarian  fortifications  on  the  plain 
of  Slivnitza  are  in  a  more  advanced  stage  than 
the  Servian  works  at  Pirot,  Saitchar,  Negotin, 
and  in  the  Timok  valley,  which  are  being  com- 
pleted according  to  the  recommendations  of 
officers  of  the- Russian  general  staff,  who  visited 
the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1890.  To 
the  forts  already  built  the  Bulganans  intend  to 
add  steel  revolving  turrets  like  those  adopted 
for  the  defense  of  Bucharest  The  Bulgarians 
could  mobilize  75,000  troops  at  once,  and  are 
financially  in  a  much  better  position  than  the 
Servians  for  carrying  on  war,  out  they  have  no 
officers  of  experience  and  ability,  as' all  those 
who  commanaed  in  the  late  war  have  for  politi- 
cal reasons  been  disgraced,  banished,  or  shot 

Diplomatic  Dlspates.— As  Austrian  influ- 
ence vanished  from  bervia  and  declined  in  Ron- 
mania,  the  Austrian  Government  began  to  sup- 
port more  openly  the  Bulgarians  in  their  resist-^ 
ance  to  Russian  domination,  and  Russian  diplo- 
macy took  the  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  same, 
claims  and  wishes  of  the  Bulgarians  that  former- 
ly it  seconded.  In  the  autumn  of  1889  Count 
Kalnoky  nearly  induced  the  Porte  to  recognize 
the  union  of  the  two  Bulgarias  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prince  Ferdinand.  In  thwarting  this 
desi^  the  Russian  Government  showed  more 
consistency  than  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office.  A 
loan  of  30,000,000  lei  that  was  taken  by  the  Aus- 
trian LSnder  Bank,. with  the  countenance  of  the 
Austro-Hunpkrian  authorities,  was  placed  on  the 
market  in  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Trieste  in  January, 
1890,  and  was  subscribed  six  times  over,  not- 
withstanding the  warning  by  which  previous 
loans  had  faien  defeated  that  when  Russia  be- 
came predominant  in  Bulgaria  every  act  of 
Prince  Ferdinand's  Government  would  be  re- 
pudiated. On  this  occasion,  departing  from 
the  official  reserve  that  it  had  maintained  in 
Bulgarian  affairs  for  three  years,  the  Russian 
Government,  in  a  note  to  its  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  protested  against  the  loan  as 
an  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  because  it 
pledged  the  receipts  of  one  of  the  Eastern  Rou- 
melian railroads.    Egged  on  by  Russia,  the  Porte 
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had  shortly  before  ordered  a  commissioner  to  The  racial  jealousy  of  the  Balkan  peoples 
proceed  to  Sofia  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  was  rekindled,  and  a  fierce  controversy  between 
m  the  administration  of  the  railroads,  and  de-  the  organs  of  opinion  in  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and 
sisted  on  receiving  representations  from  the  Greece  was  set  going  bv  a  Machiavelian  proceed- 
Austrian  ambassador  and  explanations  from  ing  of  the  Slav  Benevolent  Society,  presided  over 
Vulkovich,  the  Bulgarian  agent.  The  Russian  bv  Count  Ignatieff,  which  is  the  central  agency 
ambassador  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Turkish  of  Panslavistic  propaganda.  In  its  annual ''  Al- 
Government  to  protest  agamst  an  Anglo- Bulga-  manach  "  it  published  a  map,  accompanied  with 
rian  Commercial  Convention.  In  regard  to  the  tables,  showing  that  the  entire  Slav  population 
Jamboii-Bourgas  Railroad,  the  Ruf^sian  note  of  Turkey,  including  the  inhabitants  of  Old 
claimed  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Servia,  are  Bulgarian  in  langua&^e  and  race.  In 
Sublime  Porte  with  respect  to  the  £astem  Rou-  May,  Dr.  Vulkovich  went  to  Athens  for  the  pur- 
melian  railroads  were  maintained  in  their  en-  pose  of  seeking  a  confidential  understanding  as 
tirety  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and,  further,  that  to  which  parts  of  Macedonia  should  be  consid- 
its  hypothecation  impaired  the  security  for  a  ered  Bul^rian  and  which  Hellenic.  He  found 
debt  due  to  Russia  on  account  of  the  occupation  the  Greek  Government  determined  to  abate  none 
of  Eastern  Roumelia.  The  Bulgarian  Cabinet  of  its  extravagant  claims  to  the  greater  part  of 
answered  that  the  line  in  question  formed  but  a  Macedonia,  which  are  bf^ed  on  the  fact  that  be- 
small  part  of  the  North  Bulgarian  system  affect-  fore  the  establishment  of  the  Principality  of 
ed  by  the  loan;  that  the  Sultan,  in  appointing  Bulgaria  the  Christian  Slavs  of  Turkey  claimed 
the  rrince  of  Bulgaria  Governor -General  of  Greek  nationality,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  protec- 
Eastem  Roumelia,  had  essentially  ceded  his  tion  of  the  Greek  consuls.  The  Roumanian  Gov- 
rights  in  that  province,  and  that  the  sum  due  ernment,  which,  by  fortif ving  the  capital  and  in- 
on  account  of  the  occupation  of  Bul^ria  was  creasing  its  army,  proved  that  its  quarrels  with 
readv,  and  had  accumulated  in  bank  smce  Rus-  Austria-Hungary  do  not  blind  it  to  the  dangers 
sia  nrst  declined  to  hold  communications  with  from  Russia,  concluded  in  April  a  convention 
the  Bulgarian  Government.  The  Russian  Gov-  with  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  prohibit  per- 
emment  did  not  loneer  neglect  to  claim  the  sons  reasonably  suspected  of  being  political  con- 
money,  which  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  Russia,  spirators  from  residing  in  the  towns  on  either 
notwithstanding  the  promise  that  it  should  never  bank  of  the  Danube,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
be  withdrawn  from  the  country,  but  should  be  ing  refugees  and  agitators  in  the  pay  of  tne  Pan- 
em  ploved  to  build  up  institutions  for  the  benefit  slavist  committees  from  carrying  on  their  niis- 
of  Bulgaria.  The  powers  took  no  notice  of  the  chievous  operations  in  these  frontier  places.  The 
Russian  protest,  save  Germany,  who  supported  Austro-Hungarian  Government  followed  the  ex- 
it, and  the  Turkish  Cabinet  declined  to  take  any  ample  of  Great  Britain  in  negotiating  a  corn- 
action.  The  acceptance  of  the  payments  of  the  mercial  treaty  with  the  Bulgarian  Government 
costs  of  the  Russian  occupation  was  considered  without  the  intervention  of  the  Porte.  On  the 
an  indirect  recognition  of  the  lecfality  of  Prince  expiration  on  March  18, 1890,  of  the  treaty  of  corn- 
Ferdinand's  Government,  though  it  was  not  so  merce  between  France  and  Turkey,  the  Bulga- 
interpreted  by  Russia.  rian  Government  gave  notice  that  French  raer- 
A  new  quarrel  broke  out  in  February  between  chandise  would  be  subject  to  the  general  tariff 
Bul^ria  and  Servia.  The  Servian  Government,  unless  the  French  Government  would  enter  into 
having  instituted  a  political  propaganda  in  a  separate  commercial  convention  with  Bulgaria. 
Macedonia,  offered  to  give  twenty  young  Bui-  This  the  French  Cabinet  hesitated  to  do  for  fear 
gars  from  the  Turkish  provinces  a  free  educa-  of  offending  Russia. 

tion  in  the  College  of  St.  Sava.  They  accepted  The  Panitza  Conspiracy.— The  Bulgarian 
the  offer,  but,  when  they  found  that  the  price  peasants,  who  formerly  lived  under  the  delusion 
the^  were  expected  to  pay  was  to  deny  their  that  the  rule  of  the  Osmanli  was  the  cause  of  ' 
nationality  and  language  and  become  propa-  every  ill  and  that  the  tax  collector  was  a  specif- 
gandists  of  the  idea  that  all  Macedonia  was  ically  Turkish  institution,  when  they  discovered 
Servian,  nineteen  of  them  applied  to  Minko-  that  under  their  National  Government  the  taxes 
yich,  the  Bulgarian  agent  at  Belgrade,  to  send  were  higher  and  more  rigorously  collected,  and 
them  to  Sofia.  He  complied,  and  the  Servian  that  in  addition  there  was  the  military  service  that 
Government  demanded  his  recall  and  punish-  took  away  the  young  men  when  they  were  needed 
ment  and  an  official  avowal  that  he  haa  acted  in  the  fields,  listened  readily  to  native  and  inter- 
improperly,  and  denounced  him  to  the  Porte  for  national  agitators  who  sought  to  iiersuade  them 
illegally  issuing  Bulgarian  passports  to  Turkish  that  the  public  funds  were  wasted  in  the  luxu- 
subjects.  In  spite  of  this  the  Bulgarian  Gov-  ries  of  the  court  and  embezzled  by  the  ministers, 
ernment  expressed  its  full  approval  of  the  course  that  Prince  Alexander's  only  object  in  coming 
he  had  taken.  The  Servian  Government  showed  to  Bulgaria  was  to  acquire  a  fortune,  and  that 
a  determination  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations,  the  country  would  never  thove  except  under  an 
and  when  it  seemed  likely  that  war  would  result  orthodox  ruler  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
from  this  trifling  incident,  the  Austro-Hun^a-  tection  and  bounty  of  the  Czar.  When  the  Bat- 
rian  agent  at  Sofia,  M.  de  Burian,  vi^rously  in-  tenberg  prince  showed  a  determination  to  frus- 
terfered  to  induce*  Stambuloff  to  give  way  and  trate  Muscovite  plans,  there  pithered  about  the 
thus  escape  the  trap  prepared  by  Russian  in-  Russian  consulates  and  legations  in  the  Orient  a 
trigue.  Minkovich  was  recalled  and  a  new  swarm  of  malcontents  of  every  kind — disap- 
agent  appointed,  without  even  demanding  that  pointed  oflSce-seekers,  superstitious  priests,  and 
»Brvia  should  send  a  regularly  accredited  diplo-  mercenary  adventurers — the  success  of  whose  ef- 
matic  a^nt  to  Sofia  instead  of  the  secretary  who  forts  to  overthrow  the  throne  of  the  "  German  " 
was  acting  as  agent.  was  only  delayed  by  the  brilliant  victories  of  the 
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Scrmn  War;  and  when  Alexander  was  finally  kuroff,  and  was  crushed  hj  means  of  a  truroped- 
driren  to  abdicate,  the  event  caused  much  more  up  charge  of  embezzlement  that  the  public  has 
excitement  abroad  than  in  Bnli^ria.    The'  Rus-  always  believed  to  be  false,  Panitza  openly,  do- 
sian  Government  since  the  revolution  of  Philip-  nounced   the   Premier  and   Minister  of   War. 
fwpolis  has  treated  the  de  facto  Government  at  More  recently  he  railed  against  them  for  choos- 
Sofia  as  illegal,  and  waited  for  the  people  to  ing  the  Austrian  Mannlicber  rifle  instead  of  pro- 
upset  it  and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  curing  Berdan  rifles  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
01  their  deliverers.    Unofficially  all  possible  aid  ment.    Apart  from  the  reputation  and  position 
and  encouragement  has  been  given  to  revolution-  he  enjoyed  in  the  army  and  his  popularity  with 
aries  and  conspirators.    The  regents  carried  arbi-  many  of  the  officers,  Maj.  Panitza  possessed  yo- 
tmry  government  to  a  pitch  unknown  under  litical  influence  from  the  fact  that  he  had  min- 
Alexander,  and  Stambuloff,  as   Prince  Ferdi-  gled  among  the  Macedonians  and  won  their  con- 
nand*3  Prime  Minister,  went  still  further,  sup-  ndence  and  admiration  to  such  a  degree  that' 
pressing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  violating  the  they  called  him  their  Grand  Voyvode,  and  when 
mails,  overawing  tne  courts,  driving  into  exile  the  Servian  War  began  he  raised  a  legion  of  vol- 
the  leaders  of  nostile  factions,  and  removing  unteers,  with  which  he  dashed  into  the  fight  at 
from  the  army  or  from  civil  office  every  man  Slivnltza  at  a  critical  moment 
whose  loyalty  was  suspected.    These  high-handed  Among  Panitza's  intimates  was  Capt.  Ealob- 
nieasures  silenced  for  a  time  all  open  opposition,  koff,  an  officer  in  the  Russian  reserves,  who,  in 
but  they  created  more  discontent  than  ever  ex-  the  guise  of  a  wine  merchant,  at  Rustchuk  car- 
isted  before  amone  politicians  and  military  men,  ried  on  political  conspiracies.    By  him  he  was 
because  the  most  aistin^iished  men  were  passed  introduced  in  1887  to  Villiamotf,  secretary  of 
by  and  all  the  high  civil  posts  were  given  to  the  Russian  legation  at  Bucharest    A  band  of 
tools  of  Stambulon  and  the  chief  commands  in  conspirators,  comprising  civilians  in  various  sta^ 
the  army  to  young  friends  of  MutkurofF,  his  tions  and  officers  of  the  army,  was  organized  to 
brother-in-law,  whom  he  made  Minister  of  War.  overthrow  Prince  Ferdinand,  upon  which  Gen. 
In  the  country  at  large  Ferdinand  held  a  stronger  Damontovich  was  expected  to  enter  Bulgaria  as 
position  than  his  predecessor,  because  the  ex-  Russian  High  Commissioner,  and  Papitza  would 
penditures  of  the  Government  began  to  bear  go  to  St.  Petersburg  to  pray  the  Czar  to  nomi- 
iruit,  improved  communications  brought  greater  nate  two  candidates  to  the  throne,  one  of  whom 
prosperity,  and  there  came  good  harvests,  for  should    be    Prince  Alexander,  who  would    be 
which  the  Government  got  the  credit.    Still  the  elected  by  the  Sobranje.     The  correspondence, 
pro-Rosaian  sentiment  was  not  extinguished.    It  which  was  carried  on  in  cipher  with  Panitza  and 
was  strong  among  the  country-folk  on  the  plains,  Kalobkoff,  implicates  as  the  abettors  of  this  de- 
and  predominated  in  some  populous  districts,  sigi>  Hitrovo,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Bucharest, 
such  as  Peshtera,  Tchirpan,  Haskovo,  and  the  and  Zinovieff,  Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Department 
Stara  Za^ora.    Among  the  older  generation  of  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office.    Zankoff,  the  ex- 
peasants  It  is  ineradicable,  for  they  were  taught  iled  political  leader  and  many  of  his  partisans 
irom  childhood  to  look  for  deliverance  and  hap-  were  engaged  in  the  plot    Panitza  was  supplied 
piness  to  their  Orthodox  Russian  brothers.    And  with  money,  which  he  spent  freely.    He  found 
many  of  the  educated  classes  have  believed  it  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  number  of  officers  to 
impossible  for  Bulgaria  to  live  and  prosper  under  promise  that  they  would  join  in  any  revolution- 
the  ban  of  Russian  ill-will.    The  vindictive  and  ary  attempt    Some  who  were  reluctant  were  se- 
tyrannical  course  of  StambulofE,  "the  Bulgarian  duced  by  money  that  was  distributed  by  Jacob- 
Czar,**  has  raised  a  multitude  of  enemies  who  son,  the  interpreter  of  the  Russian  legation  %|b 
would  like  to  see  his  iron  rule  violently  ended.  Bucharest,  accompanied  with  assurances  that 
The  disaffection  in  the  army  reached  a  point  they  would  merit  the  particular  favor  of  the 
where  it  became  unsafe  to  use  strong  measures  to  Czar  by  joining  in  the  overthrow  of  Prince  Fer- 
check  it  dinand    Even  those  who  refused  the  traitorous 

Among  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  proposals  kept  the  secret,  such  was  the  state  of 

anny  was  Major  Panitza,  one  of  Prince  Alexan-  political  uncertainty  and  so  rare  the  feeling  of 

der's  favorites,  who  had  been  known  to  be  hostile  personal  devotion  to  the  Prince.    The  plot  was 

to  Prince  Ferdinand  from  the  beginning,  but  not  considered  ripe  for  execution  till  the  autumn 

still  was  not  generally  suspected  of  intriguing  of  1889  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  from  Philip- 

with  Russian  agents,  Mcause  he  bad  entered  the  popolis.    The  plan  was  to  have  the  guard  of 

cell  of  ex-Regent  Karveloff  and  flogged  him  on  nonor  arrest  the  Prince  and  his  ministers  at  the 

his  bare  back  in  revenge  for  his  share  in  the  Sofia  railroad  station  and  carry  them  off  on  a 

deposition  of  Prince  Alexander,  and  had  shown  special  train  that  was  actually  provided  by  the 

great  zeal  in  suppressing  the  Bourgas  insurrec-  railroad  authorities,  while  cavalry  should  scour 

tton  and  in  nrgmg  the  execution  of  the  death  the  streets.    Prince  Ferdinand  escaped  arrest, 

penalty   on    the    Russian    Captain    Nabokoff.  and   probably  assassination,  by   returning   to 

otambiiloff  in  1887,  by  intercepting  his  letters,  Sofia  before  he  was  expected.     Panitza  grew 

discovered  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  treasonable  more  reckless  after  this  disappointment,  and  re- 

currespondence  with  Russian  officials.    As  chief  vealed  to  his  accomplices  for  the  first  time  that 

of  artillery  he  did  good  service,  yet  when  his  the  plan  was  to  kill  Prince  Ferdinand,  Stambu- 

tum  for  promotion  came  he  was  passed  by  for  loff,  Mutkuroff,  and  Col.  Petroff,  Chief  of  the 

an  officer  who  was  his  junior.    From  that  time  Staff.    On  the  night  of  Jan.  11, 1890,  he  tried  to 

lie  Ijccame  the  leader  of  the  dissatisfied  officers,  induce  Dr.  Mirkoff,  Surgeon-in-Chief,  and  Col. 

and  was  unreserved  xtt  his  criticisms  on  the  Gov-  Kissoff,  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Sofia,  to 

emment    and     the    military    administrations,  join  in  instigating  a  mutiny  of  the  troops. 

When  Maj.  Popoff  tried  to  supplant  Col.  Mut-  On  Feb.  1,  StambuloflE,  after  dismissing  the 
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prefect  of  police,  who  refused  to  act,  caused  the  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  the  conspirators, 
arrest  of  Maj.  Panitxa,  Lieut.  Rizoff,  Amaon-  Sallabetcheff,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  had  been 
do£F,  a  hotel-keeper.  Kalobkoff,  and  others  of  the  forced  out  by  Stanibuloff,  who  suspected  him 
band.  The  extent  of  the  conspiracy  can  be  con-  of  aiming  at  the  premiership.  Gontcheff,  the 
jectured  from  the  number  of  removals  from  of-  Minister  of  Justice,  wanted  to  resipi  with  Dr. 
flee  that  took  place  and  from  the  number  of  Stransky,  and  was  dissuaded  with  difficulty, 
military  officers  who  were  dismissed  from  their  The  Qnestion  of  Recogrnition. — After  the 
posts,  including  the  commanders  of  the  pirri-  discovery  of  the  Panitza  plot,  Stambuloff  raised 
sons  at  Sofia,  Shumla,  Widdin,  Slivno,  and  Rust-  the  question  of  the  formal  recognition  of  Prince 
chuk.  In  May  the  accused  persons,  viz.,  the  Alexander,  and  made  overtures  to  the  Porto 
officers  Constantine  Panitza,  Alexander  Rizoff,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  hn' entente  cor- 
Dimitri  Taleff,  Christopher  Chaffdaroff,  Nich-  diale  between  Turkey  and  the  vassal  princi- 
olas  Nojaroff,  Dimitri  Stamenoff,  Ivan  Stefanoff,  pality.  In  the  latter  period  of  Prince  Alexan- 
and  Capts.  Molloff  and  Kissinoff ;  the  citizens  der*s  reign,  when  the  relations  between  Russia 
of  Sofia  Theodore  Amaondoff,  Demeter  Rizoff,  and  Bulgaria  had  become  strained,  the  idea  began 
Stephen  Matheeff,  and  Pantaley  Kessinoff ;  and  to  be  entertained  in  Bulgaria  of  establishing  in- 
the  Russian  subject  Porfiry  'Kalobkoff,  were  timate  friendly  relations  with  Turkey  and  using 
tried  by  a  military  court.  Of  the  civilians  Ma-  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  as  a  rampart  against 
theeff  was  a  prominent  lawyer  who  held  rela-  Russian  aggressive  designs.  The  mutual  distrust 
tions  with  the  Zankofflsts  and  Rizoff,  a  brother  between  the  Bulgarian  people  and  their  old  op- 
of  Lieut.  Rizoff,  was  a  young  journalist  who  had  pressors  formed  an  obstacle  when  their  outward 
served  a  sentence  of  a' year's  imprisonment  for  relations  were  favorable,  and  the  idea  seemed 
scurrilously  attacking  Prince  Ferdinand  in  the  stranded  when  old  antipathies  were  reawakened 
Christ  o-Bolef  newspaper  that  was  supported  by  the  annexation  of  S^tem  Rouroelia  to  the 
from  the  fund  hanaled  by  Panitza.  The  trial  principality  in  1885.  The  Porto  with  a  bad 
began  on  May  15,  and  lasted  two  weeks.  Alex-  grace  consented  to  a  personal  union,  and  the 
ander  Rizoff  and  others  of  the  accused  officers  Bulgarians  retaliated  by  ceasing  to  pay  the  East- 
made  full  confessions.  Panitza  pleaded  not  em  Roumelian  tribute.  Two  years  later  Stam- 
puiltj,  and  yet  confessed  to  the  gravest  charges  buloff  induced  the  National  Assembly  to  renew 
m  the  indictment,  denyinj^  only  that  he  held  a  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  having  been  per- 
correspondence  with  liussian  diplomatists,  and  suaded*  by  the  representations  of  the  Turkish 
assertmg  that  Col.  Kissoff  was  the  ringleader  in  bondholders  that  this  act  would  lead  to  cordial 
the  conspiracy.  The  court-martial  found  Pa-  relations  with  the  Porte  and  lead  to  the  legal iza- 
nitza  ana  eight  of  the  persons  arraigned  with  tion  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  position  by  the  £u- 
him  guilty.  He  was  condemned  to  be  shot,  Ka-  ropean  powers.  Instead  of  attaining  this  ob- 
loboff  to  nine  years  of  imprisonment,  and  the  ject,  he  placed  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
rest  to  terms  yarying  from  five  months  to  six  Zankoffists,  who  pointed  to  the  needless  sacrifice 
years.  Panitza's  sentence  was  accompanied  by  of  money,  which  they  held  up  as  a  new  proof 
a  recommendation  that  the  punishment  be  com-  that  a  Bulgarian  Oovemment  withont  Russian 
muted  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  support  is  impotent  and  doomed  to  speedy  ex- 
labor.     The  military  court  of  cassation  con-  tinction. 

firmed  the  sentence,  eyen  though  it  found  that  When  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  despotic 

the  preliminary  examination  had  been  irreg-  rule  that  the  Austrian  and  British  diplomacy 

ularly  conducted.    Prince  Ferdinand  at  first  de-  had  upheld  because  it  held  Russian  designs  in 

dined  to  sign   the  order  for  the  execution  of  check  was  revealed- by  the  Panitza  affair,  Stam- 

Maj.  Panitza,  and  only  signed  it  in  the  end,  just  buloff  sought  to  rectify  his  position  by  a  diplo- 

as  he  was  leaving  for  Vienna,  because  the  minis-  matic  move  that  puzzled  his  patrons  by  its  au- 

ters  threatened  to  resign.    Col.  Kissoff  and  Dr.  dacity.    In  February  Dr.  Vulkovich  reopened 

Mirkoff  were  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  all  the  question  of  the  recoprnition  of  Prince  Fer- 

those  who  were  acquitted  were  expelled  from  dinand  at  Constantinople  in  an  informal  confer- 

the  country.    Dr.  Stransky,  who  considered  the  ence  with  the  Vizier.     While  the  Porte  consulted 

trial  a  mistake,  as  it  caJled  the  attention  of  for-  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  in  Con- 

eign  countries  to  the  weakness  of  the  Coburg  stantinople.  Dr.  Stransky,  the  Bulgarian  Minister 

Government,  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  for  Foreign  Affairs,  sounded  the  powers  inde- 

Affairs,  and  the  ex-ministers  Stoiloff  and  Ore-  pendently,  and  met  with  encouragement  in  no 

koff  uttered  the  opinion  that  the  Prince  could  quarter.   The  Italian  Government  professed  itself 

not  constitutionally  neglect  to  carry  out  the  willing  to  recognize  the  Prince,  but  declared  the 

court's  recommendation  to  mercy.    Panitza  was  moment  inopportune.    The  British  Government 

shot  on  June  28.    Baron  Wangenheim,  the  Ger-  conveyed  a  strong  caution  against  making  a  rash 

man  agent  at  Sofia,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Rus-  move,  hinting  that  the  present  rulers  of  Bulgaria 

sian  Government,  demanded  the  surrender  of  were  in  too  precarious  a  position  to  claim  turo- 

Kalobkoff  untler  the  capitulations,  and  Stambu-  pean  support  in  an  adyenturous  policy.     The 

loff  complied  in  deference  to  Germany,  at  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  warned  the  Bul- 

same  time  denying  that  cases  of  felony  come  garian  minister  that  he  would  forfeit  the  sympa- 

within  the  capitulations.  thy  that  had  supported  him  hitherto  if  he  took  an 

Ministerial  Giianges.— At  the  time  of  the  impnidont  step.     The  confidential  communica- 

execution  of  Panitza  the  ministry  consisted  of  tions  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  conveyed  not 

only  four  members.    Dr.  Stransky  had  left  the  a  simple  request  but  a  menace,  and  this  was  that 

Cabinet,  partly  because  he  had  giyen  offense  to  if  the  powers  having  an  interest  in  preventing 

the  Austrian  diplomatic  agent  and  was  not  liked  Bulgaria  from  becoming  a  Russian  dependency 

by  the  Prince,  and  partly  because  he  disapproval  refused  to  strengthen  his  tottering  position  by 
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officially  recognizing  the  Prince,  the  headstrong  man  government  in  general.     The  Bulgarian 
minister  would  proclaim  the  independence  of  the  exarch,  who,  according  to  the  imperial  firman 
principality  and  would  precipitate  the  Macedo-  of  1870,  is  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  no 
nian  question.    The  question  having  been  pre-  longer  has  the  place  that  he  formerly  enjoyed, 
seated  in  an  informal  but  unmistakable  shape.  The  Greek  patruirchate,  which  opposes  the  ad- 
the  matter  was  held  in  abeyance  for  some  months,  ministration  of  Bulgarian  churches  and  schools 
except  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  declined  by  the  exarch,  has  no  claim  to  jurisdiction  over 
to  hold  further  communication  with  the  secretary  the  Bulgarians,  because  it  excommunicated  all 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Va/n</«,  who  was  the  who    recognized    the    exarchate.     In    Bulgaria 
only  representative  of  the  Turi^ish  Government  (M),000  Greeks  have  three  metropolitans,  though 
at  bofia,  or  to  discuss  through  the  Bulgarian  rep-  none  of  the  Balkan  states  permit  bishops  d^ 
resentative  at  Constantinople  the  affairs  of  the  pendent  on  the  exarch  to  minister  to  Bulga- 
Oriental  railroads  and  the  subject  of  Mussulman  rians,  and  In  Turkey  the  patriarchate  throws 
emigration  on  the  ground  that  they  could  only  every  obstacle  In  the  way  of  execution  of  the 
be  properly  regulated  with  reference  to  the  re-  firman  of  1870  and  of  establishment  of  Bulga- 
qnirements  ana  circumstances  that  arise  in  con-  rian  schools  and  newspapers.    The  note  com- 
sultation  with  a  regular  diplomatic  representa-  plains  also  of  the  display  of  militarv  force  and 
tive  of  Turkey  at  the  Bulgarian  capital.  the  increase  of  fortified  posts  along  the  Ottoman 
The  Bulgarian  demands  were  formally  pre-  frontier.    The  demands  formulated  in  the  note 
sented  to  the  Porte  in  a  long  note  addressed  to  are  that  the  Porte  shall  enter  into  direct  rela- 
Dr.  Vulkovich,  bearing  the  date  of  June  26,  and  tions  with  the  Bulgarian  Government  and  afford 
signed  by  Dr.  Stransky,  who  had  already  left  it  the  moral  support  to  which  it  is  entitled  and 
office.    It  set  forth  th|it  the  principality  had  which  is  necessary  for  its  existence;  and  that 
striven  to   fulfill  its  international  obligations  Bulgarians  in  Turkey  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and 
and  its  daties  towitfd  its  suzerain  and  to  defend  immunities  guaranteed   by  imperial  laws  and 
its  independence,  which  is  of  importance  to  the  international  treaties,  which  are  f^ranted  to  all 
security  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    Despite  the  other  nationalities.     If  after  this  appeal  the 
scrupulous  care  shown  to  merit  the  confidence  Porte  refuses  the  legitimate  demands  for  the  rec- 
and  friendly  support  of  the  suzerain  court,  the  ognition  of  the  Prince  and  his  Government  and 
Sublime  Porte,  futer  a  Prince  had  been  elected  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Bulgarian 
freely  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Church,  **  it  will  afford  evidence  that  the  suzer- 
bv  its  declaration  of  March  5, 18^,  that  the  ain  court  has  henceforward  withdrawn  all  pro- 
election  was  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  treaty  tection  from  the  vassal  principality  in  abanaon- 
had  shaken  the  position  attained  by  the  princi-  ing  it  to  its  fate,  and  the  Princely  Government 
pality  at  the  cost  of  many  efforts  and  sacrifices,  will,  to  its  deep  regret,  find  itself  obliged  to  seek 
Although  the  Princely  Government  had  paid  in  its  own  resources  the  means  of  escaping  from 
the  sums  due  to  the  Imperial  Government  and  a  position  full  of  uncertainty  and  danger.^ 
discharged  its  other  obligations,  the  Porte  re-  In  urging  the  rights  of  the  Bulgarian  Church 
fused  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  the  that  were  guaranteed  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
Bulgarian  Government  while  other  powers,  not  StAmbnloff  placed  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  in 
united  to  the  principality  by  the  same  political  the  dilemma  of  either  offending  the  Servians 
ties,  maintain  closer  and  more  direct  relations,  and  Greeks  by  supporting  the  cLums,  or  of  re- 
The  attitude  of  the  suzerain  court  has  disturbed  nouncing  tho  role  of  prot^tress  of  the  Christians 
the  public  mind,  tended  to  check  the  material  in  Turkey  and  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  the 
development  of  the  country,  and  encouraged  {>o-  Russian  aidherents  in  Bulgaria  by  opposing  their 
litical  agitators,  paid  by  the  enemies  of  Bulgaria,  demands.    The  Russian  minister,  renring  on  the 
to  orsmnize  plots  and  attempt  adventures,  which,  habitual  inactivity  of  the  Sultan's  Government, 
had  tney  succeeded,  would  nave  caused  the  ruin  at  first  thought  it  safe  to  remain  silent,  and  the 
of  Bulgaria.      The    Imperial  Government,   by  Austrian  ana  British  ministers  seized  the  oppor^ 
withholding  its  concurrence  and  thus  alienating  tunity  to  urge.stiongly  the  granting  of  the  legiti- 
the  people  of  the  vassal  state,  had  confronted  mate  claims  for  religious  equality  brought  for- 
the  Bulgarian  Government  with  other  difficul-  ward  in  behalf  of  the  Macedonian  Bulgars.    The 
ties  relating  to  the  Bulgarians  inhabiting  the  Porte  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  reopening  of 
provinces  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  as  the  the  Macedonian  question  some  time  before  by 
!»d  position  of  these  Bulgarians  had  reacted  on  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  Greek  patriarch- 
the  public  mind,  and  caused  the  question  to  ate  and  the  influence  of  the  Russian  ambassa- 
nriae  whether  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  dor  in  abruptly  revoking  the  permission  given 
national,  or  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  to  a  Bulgarian  bishop  to  consecrate  churehes 
Bulgarian  nation.    In  Bulgaria  Mussulman  com-  and  ordain  priests.    Fearful  of  losing  its  in- 
munities  are  treated  more  favorably  than  other  fluence  over  the  Servians,  who  clamorously  ap- 
nationalitieSb     Muftis  are  paid   by  the  state;  pealed   to  the  Czar  to  prevent  the  indignity 
the  Turks  elect  deputies  to  the  National  As-  of  allowing  a  Bulgarian  exarch  to  exercise  eo- 
sembly ;  although  tney  enjoy  a  special  ezemp-  clesiasticai  jurisdiction  in  Old  Servia,  the  Rus- 
tion  from  military  service,  some  Miissnlmans  are  sian  Government  was,  at  last  driven  to  exert 
Irving  as  officers  in  the  army ;  and  the  Gov-  pressure  on  the  Porte.    Its  opposition  was  inti- 
erument  grants  them  subsidies  for  the  support  mated  covertly  in  the  customary  way  of  demand- 
of  their  mosques  and  schools.    The  2,0(X),000  ing  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  war  in- 
Bulgarians  living  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  demnity.    The  note  was  made  more  emphatic 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  placed  on  an  equality  than  previous  ones  by  a  threat  of  taking  steps  to 
with  other  nationalities,  and  do  not  enjoy  the  enforce  payment.    The  Russian  amba^dor  no 
religious  toleration  that  is  characteristic  of  Otto-  longer  received  the  helpful  support  that  German 
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diplomacy  always  extended  in  Bulgarian  affaire  more  nearly  to  the  Servian  than  to  the  Bolgarixin 
when  Prince  Bismarck  was  in  office.  On  July  type.  Ethnologists  say  that  there  is  onljr  a  small 
28  M.  Nelidoff  presented  a  note  characterizing  trace  of  Servian  blood  in  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  Bulgarian  demands  as  manoeuvres  to  they  themselves  have  from  time  immemonal 
strengthen  the  tottering  throne  of  Ferdinand  of  called  themselves  Bulgarians,  and  have  taken  an 
Coburg,  whose  rule  is  illegal,  and  saying  that  the  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
Porte's  condescension  to  the  Bulgarian  Grovern-  struggle  a^nst  Hellenism,  and  many  of  them  in 
ment  was  an  unfriendly  act  towara  Russia  which  the  Bulgarian  contest  for  political  independence, 
might  lead  to  serious  consequences.  This  was  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  Belgrade  for  the 
after  the  Porte  had  announced  its  decision  re-  purpose  of  calling  on  the  Czar,  the  Sultan,  and 
garding  the  investiture  of  Bulgarian  bishops  the  Greek  patriarch  to  preserve  from  the  Bulga- 
for  Macedonia.  Three  were  appointed  to  ad-  rians  the  only  territory  left  for  Servian  expan- 
ministerdiocesesin  which  a  large  majority  of  the  sion  since  Austria  frustrated  their  asiiirations 
inhabitants  are  Bulgars.  The  Greek  Government  for  a  Great  Servia  in  the  reeion  to  wnich  the 
took  no  active  part  in  opposing  the  creation  of  Serbs  have  a  valid  ethnolofiicaT  claim, 
the  bishoDs,  and  thu  Greek  patriarchate,  made  BURTON,  Sir  RICHARD  FRANCIS,  Brit- 
cautious  oy  Stambuloff*s  threat  to  expel  the  ish  explorer  and  author,  bom  in  Tuani.  Galway, 
Greek  bishops  from  Bulgaria,  only  stipulated  Ireland,  March  19,  1821 ;  died  in  Trieste,  Aui>- 
that  they  should  be  officiaUjr  designated  as  schis-  tria,  Oct  20,  1890.  His  father,  Lieut.-Col.  Jo- 
raatics,  and  that  the  Bulgarian  popes  should  not  seph  Netterville  Burton,  was  a  retired  officer  of 
be  permitted  to  wear  the  same  vestments  as  the  the  British  army,  and  made  his  home  in  France, 
Gseekclei^y.  The  Russian  ambassador,  after  pre-  but  sent  his  son  to  England  to  be  educated, 
senting  M.  de  Giers's  strong  protest  against  any  The  son  attended  a  private  school  in  Richmond, 
concessions  to  the  illegitimate  Bulgarian  Govern-  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  with  the 
ment,  intimated  that  favors  shown  to  the  Bui-  understanding  that  he  was  to  prepare  for  the 
garian  people  would  not  displease  the  Czar,  and  Church.  But  the  routine  of  college  life  and 
accordingly  the  irttdi  creating  the  Macedonian  study  seemed  intolerable.  He  found  it  hard  to 
bishoprics  was  not  issued  till  a  formal  request  learn  by  regulation  methods,  but  developed  a 
came  from  the  Bulgarian  exarch.  passionate  love  for  languages,  of  which  he  nnally 
At  the  same  time  that  his  minister^  were  urg-  acouired  twenty-nine,  not  counting  dialects.  He 
ing  his  claims  for  recognition,  Prince  Ferdinano^s  haa  his  own  way  of  learning  even  the  Latin  and 
Orleanist  relatives,  who  desire  to  keep  well  with  Greek.  Scientific  studies,  especially  those  con- 
the  Czar,  were  employinfi^  vainly  all  their  powers  nectcd  with  travel  and  exploration,  were  also  of 
of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  abdicate.  Before  intense  interest  to  him ;  and  such  was  his  desire 
the  ouestion  of  the  bishops  had  been  settled,  for  active  life  that  before  his  course  was  finished 
Stamouloff  presented  to  the  Porte  a  project  for  a  he  had  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  enter  the 
military  alliance  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  army  in  British  India.  A  commission  was  ob- 
on  the  basis  of  the  demands  contained  in  his  tained  for  him,  and  in  1842  he  reached  India, 
note.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  he  offered  were  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  soon  discerned  his  tal- 
outlined  in  the  following  definite  proposals:  (1)  ents  and  peculiar  aptitude  for  Oriental  service, 
The  Porte  should  sanction  the  election  of  Prince  appointed  him  upon  his  staff.  He  passed  an 
Ferdinand,  and  bind  itself  to  protect  the  inde-  examination  in  eight  Oriental  languages,  among 
prudence  of  Bulgaria  by  all  the  means,  diploma-  which  were  Hindoostanee,  Persian,  and  Arabic ; 
tic  and  military ;  (2)  Bulgarian  dioceses  should  and  soon  became  an  expert  horseman  and  shot, 
be  established  in  all  the  Macedonian  districts  and  so  fine  a  swordsman  as  to  receive  from 
where  the  Bulgarian  element  forms  an  incontest-  France  the  honor  of  a  brevSi  de  pointe.  He 
able  majority,  that  is,  in  the  districts  of  Veless,  published,  in  1853,  a  system  of  bayonet  exercise. 
Samakovo,  Skoplia,  and  Ochrida;  (8)  Bulgaria  He  was  connected  for  nineteen  years  with  the 
should  undertake,  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  Bombay  army,  during  eight  of  which  he  was  in 
frontiers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  place  at  the  active  military  service.  The  other  eleven  were 
dispoiuU  of  the  Sultan  a  force  of  at  least  60,000  devoted  to  the  Oriental  scientific  research  for 
men,  to  be  armed,  equipped,  and  maintained  at  the  which  nature  had  marvelously  fitted  him.  He 
expense  of  the  Bulgarian  Government.  Not  with-  acqiiired  such  mastery  of  native  tongues  and 
standing  the  protests  of  the  Russian  and  Serv-  dialects  that,  with  his  Arab  face  and  wonderful 
ian  governments  the  Sultan  granted  berats  for  power  of  adaptine^  himself  to  new  manners  and 
the  creation  of  Bulgarian  bishops  for  the  districts  customs,  he  could  pass  imchallenged  and  unsus- 
of  Skoplia  or  Ueskub,  Ochrida,  and  Koeprulu.  pected  among  any  people  whose  dress  he  chose 
The  etnnographical  constituents  of  the  popn-  to  assume.  In  1853  he  made  an  expedition  to 
lation  of  Macedonia,  according  to  statistics  col-  Mecca  and  Medina.  Besides  gathering  material 
iected  through  the  French  consular  agencies  and  for  a  valuable  and  interesting  volume,  he  was 
free  from  political  bias,  are  as  follow :  Bulgars,  enabled  to  suggest  to  the  English  War  Depart- 
550,000 ;  Greeks,  300.000 ;  Amauts  or  Albanian  ment  measures  of  protection  for  the  coasts  of 
Mussulmans,  110,000;  Bulgarian  Mussulmans,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  which,  if 
60,000;  Ottoman  Turks,  180,000;  Greek  Mussul-  taken,  would  have  prevented  a  massacre  at  Jed- 
mans,  15.000;  Albanian  €hristians,  80,000;  Jews,  dab  and  an  increase  of  the  slave  trade.  His 
Wallachians,  and  gypsies,  80,000 ;  Armenians,  next  expedition,  1855,  was  to  Harar,  in  Moslem 
10,000;  European  foreigners,  5,000.  The  claims  Abyssinia,  which  he  explored  thoroughly,  going 
of  Servia  to  Macedonia  are  based  on  the  histori-  thence  to  Somali  Ijand.  in  east  Africa.  Ho 
cal ground  that  at  one  time  it  formed  part  of  the  commanded  an  expedition  in  which  was  Capt. 
Servian  Empire,  and  on  the  fact  that  in  language  J.  H.  Speke,  then  an  independent  explorer,  who 
tfnd  customs  the  Macedonian   Slavs  approach  was  afterward  Burton's  associate,  and  Lieuten- 
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■ata  IlemG  and  Strojan.  They  were  atUclced  and  native  Syrians  roused  the  hatred  of  Tnrk- 
bj  natives,  and  Burti^D  and  Speke  were  badly  ish  ofllcials  and  Greek  bishops,  and  DamBscus 
■ounled  and  Heme  was  killed.  On  liia  recov-  was  reduced  to  a  vice-consulate,  and  Burton 
tij  Burton  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea,  where  was  retailed  in  1S71  But  in  the  mean  lima 
the  war  between  Russia  and  the  European  allies  he  had  visited  the  Libanus.  the  TulQl  el  Safi, 
■BB  ra^ng.  He  was  chief  of  staff  to  Qen.  Bea^  the  AnIi-LibaDua,  the  northern  Li  ban  us,  and 
ion   and    principal   organizer  o{   the   irregular     the  Al4h. 

cavalry.  At  Lord  Palmerston's  order  he  was  An  expedition  to  Iceland  occupied  the  next 
abont  to  raise  a  large  bod^  of  Kurdish  horse-  year,  aft«r  returning  from  which  he  was  ap^ 
■sen  when  peace  was  proclaimed. 

Be  then  returned  to  his  proi-'i  r  ..r  making  a 
more  extended  exploration  of  I'liirul  Africa. 
He  oi^Sinized  a  party  in  1850,  .iriil  ^4't  nut  in 
companj  with  Capt.  Speke.  In  I'l  )iriuiry,  ltl58. 
be  penetrated  as  far  as  Ujijl,  mA  liiacovered 
Lake  Tanganyika,  at  the  very  |M.jiii  where,  in 
1S7T,  SlanTejr  found  Livingston-.  It  was  Bur- 
ion's  work  in  what  was  then  tlj.  "  Hark  Contl- 
Btnt"  indeed,  that  opened  the  vuv  fur  the  dis- 
coceriee  of  the  (creat  lakes  All),  ri  :\\»\  Victoria 
Nyanxa.  The  expedition  was  ab-.m  three  years, 
and  its  resultit  are  embodied  in  volumes  pub- 
lished atter  the  return.    In  1880  l^jilnn  came  to 

the  United  States,  visiting,  durin.'  n  jonmey  of 
£5.000  miles,  iialt  Lake  City  and  i    '  ' 

ItWl  he  severed  his  connection  Vl  .i  ii  me  BriUBl 

umv,  and   Earl   Russell  sent  him  :i->  uonxul  t 

F»rViaiido  Po.     Amoijgthe  Bxpe(iin..ri^  fllted  on 

tbere  was  one  in  which  he  saile<l  ufi  llie  (Vinp 

Ukiog  canoes  at  Boma.  landin|.-  jlI  llunzii  Xi^k 

ki.  and  marching  up  to  Nkulu.  \\\u'v  luck  n 

means  to  pay  the  native  chiefs  for  ^.'iiidi'?  I'oin 

pellol  him  to  give  up  further  pi'i^'ii  -s.     ilijt  )i 

Ld  discovenil    the   great  cat»vi<  i 

caUedthe  Yellaln.    Healsoclimb.'.i 

DonDlains,  and  explored  the  ch.iiii 

bAwren   the    l^igos  and   Volta   ii' 

<4  which  he  afierwanJ  describe>!   i 

by  word  and  picture;  and  he  jiai 

nj  for  the  present  Congo  Fni    ^ 

lie  fnture   site  of   which  he  thru 

nribcd.    He  aiso explored  thorou<;lil 

from  BBlhurst.  on  the  Oarabia,  i< 

Svi  Paulo  de  Lioanda.  in  Angnlh  : 

<i!it(d  Abbeokuta,  and  ascended 

Um  Cameroon   mountains.     He 

■CDI    among     the    cannibal 

Mepangwe.  the  Taus  of  Du 

niaiilii,andlo  Benin  Citv. 

'hich  had  be*n  unvisiied  by  whiii'  i 
■  explorer  BeLioni  lost  his  lite  theiv  i 
'    next  minion  was  (he  dangerous  on.'  i 

Ibe  instance  of  the  Qovemment,  i  iih-ie.  King  of 
Dahomey,  to  persuade  him  to  abiU'iiin  his  "cus- 
toms." CapU  Burton  was  then  i  i>iii-.ri'rri4l  to 
the  department  of  San  Paulo.  1.  ..  .  .>  I  .  i .  hr 
remained  four  yeara.  He  visiU 
and  gold  mines  of  Minas-Gen 
1.500  milea  of  San  Francisco  river,  visited  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  traversed  the  Paraguay 
■ad  L*  Plata  rivers,  to  report  to  the  Foreign  pointed  consul  at  Trieste,  which  pout  he  held 
Office  the  slate  of  the  Paraguayan  war.  Crossing  until  his  death.  In  1878  he  visited  Midian,  and 
the  pamns  and  the  Andes  mountains,  he  vis-  a  year  Inter  he  oraanized  a  companv  for  its 
il«d  Lliili  and  Peru.  He  returned  to  I»ndon  more  thorough  exploration.  His  cara'van  con- 
bv  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Buenos  sisted  of  8  Europeans.  8  Egvptian  otilcers  of  the 
.^TTES,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Snd.  on  reaching  staff  and  2  of  the  line.  2,'i  soidiert  and  30  miners, 
home,  that  he  had  been  appointed  consul  at  10  muleit,  and  100  camels.  After  four  months  of 
DamaM^us.  This  post,  so  congenial  to  him  from  hard  travel  and  search  they  returned  with  the 
his  familiarity  with  and  fondness  for  Oriental  loas  of  but  one  tnan,  a  soldier  who  died  of  fever, 
wench  and  people,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  but  bringing  29  tons  of  geological  specimens,  G  cases 
thw*  years,  a*  bis  sympathy  with  the  Arabs    of  Colorado  and  negro  ore,  and  5  cases  of  eth- 
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nological  and  anthropological  collections;  among  by  Francis  Hitchman  (2  toIs.,  London,  1887). 

which  were  Midianite  coins,  inscriptions  in  Na-  ilis  published  works  include :  "  Qoa  and  the 

bathean  and  Cufic,  remains  in  worked  stones.  Blue  Mountains"  (London,  1850);  "Sindh,  or 

fragments  of  smelted  metals,  glass,  and  pottery,  the  Unhappy  Valley**  (2  yols.,  1852);  '*  History 

He  also  brought  more  than  200  sketches  in  oil  of  Sindh,*  "  Falconry  in  the  Valley  of  the  In- 

and  water  color,  photographs  of  the  chief  ruins,  dus,"  "  CompLete  System  of  Bayonet  Exercise  " 

includins  the  catacombs  and  a  classical  temple,  (1858) ;  "  A  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medina  and  Mec- 

apparently  of  Greek  art ;  and  maps  of  the  whole  ca  '*  (3  yols.,  1856) ;  **  First  Footsteps  in  East 

country,  inciudine   82    ruined  cities,  some  of  Africa,  or  an  Exploration  of   Harar**  (1856); 

whose  names  oomd  be  restored  by  consulting  **  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  ^  Abbeo- 

Strabo  and  Ptolemy.     In   1882,  in  connection  kuta,  or  an  Exploration  of  the  Cameroon  Moun- 

with  Commander  Vemey  Loyett  Cameron,  Bur-  tains"  (1863);  **A  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the 

ton  explored  the  country  back  of   the  Gold  King  of  Dahomey'*  (1864);  "Explorations  of 

Coast  the  Highlands  of  Brazil,  with  a  full  Account  of 

In  1861  Capt.  Burton  had  married  Miss  Isabel  the  Gold  and   Diamond  Mines  ** ;    ^  Canoeing 

Arundel,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Arundel,  of  Wardour,  down  1,500  Miles  of  the  Great  Riyer  SSo  Fran- 

a  lady  who  added  to  graces  of  person  and  man-  cisco,  from  Sabar&  to  the  Sea  "  (1868) ;   *'  Vi- 

ner  the  spirit  and  courage  of  an  explorer,  and  kram    and    the  Vampire,  or  Tales  of    Hindu 

who  had  written  several  books  of  travel.    She  Devilry"  (1869);  **Ziuizibar,  City,  Island,  and 

accompanied  her  husband  to  Fernando  Po,  and  Coast     (2  vols.,  1872);    in  collaboration   with 

on  many  of  his  journeys,  and  was  at  all  times  Charles  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  "  Unexplored  Syria ; 

his  enthusiastic  helper.    Among  her  later  liter-  Visits  to  the  Libanus,  the  Tuldl   el  Saf&,  the 

ary  achievements  was  the  preparation  of  an  ex-  Anti-Libanus,  the  Northern  Libanus,  and  the 

pur^ted  edition,  in  six  volumes,  of  her  hus-  AUh**;  "Two  Trips  to  Gorilla  Land  and  the 

band's  full  translation  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Cataracts  of  the  Congo  '*  (2  vols.,  1875) ;   **  Ul- 

Entertainments."    She  made  her  home  in  Tri-  tima  Thule,  or  a  Summer  in  Iceland  **  (2  vols., 

este  so  attractive  that  her  receptions  were  always  1875) ;  **  Etruscan   Bologna,  a  Study  **  (1876) ; 

crowded,  despite  the  fact  that  the  climb  to  reach  *'  Sind  revisited,  with  Notices  of  the  Anglo-In- 

it  was  even  beyond  the  frequent  European  limit,  dian  Army ;  Railroads  of  the  Past.  Present,  and 

When  asked  why  he  lived  so  far  from  tne  ground.  Future  "  (2  vols.,  1877):  *'  The  Gold   Mines  of 

Capt.  Burton  replied,  ** Because  I  couldn't  live  Midian  and  the  Ruined  Midianite  Cities";  **  A 

any  farther.     If  houses  were  built  with  another  Fortnight's    Tour    in    Northwestern    Arabia  " 

story,  I  should  occupy  it    I  must  have  air  and  (1878) ;   a  translation  of  **  Camoens's  Lusiads  " 

sky.      His  funeral,  at  Trieste,  was  conducted  (1880);  **Camoens,  his  Life  and  his  Ltisiads,  a 

according  to  Roman  Catholic  rites,  and  attended  Commentary  "   (2  vols.,  1881) ;  **  A   QIance   at 

with  much  ceremony;  the  Governor,  the  mili-  the  Passion  Play "(1881);  "To  the  Gold  Coast 

tary,  naval,  and  civil  authorities,  foreign  con-  for   Gold,    a    Personal    Narrative,"    conjointly 

suls,  and  municipal  officers  attending  in  state,  with  Vemey  Lovett  Cameron   (1882);    and    a 

His  body  was  carried  to  England.  new  and  complete  translation  of  the  ^  Arabian 

A  **  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  "  was  written  Nights." 
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CALIFORNIA,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  admitted  increase  over  the  figures  for  1880.     The  State 

to  the  Union  Sept  9, 1850 ;  area,  158,360  square  Board  of  Equalization  has  fixed  the  State  tax  rate 

miles.    The  population,  according  to  each  de-  for  1890  at  58  cents  on  each  f  100  of  this  sum. 

oennial  census  since  admission,  was  92,597  in  For  1889  the  rate  was  72*2  cents. 
1860;  879,994  in  1860:  560,247  in  1870:  864,694       County  Debts.— There  are  7  counties  in  the 

in  1880;  and  1,204,002  in  1899.    Capital,  Sacra-  State  without  debt;  Amador  County  owes   be- 

mento.  tween  $1,000  and  $5,000;  Del  Norte  County,  be- 

GoTcnimciit— The  following  were  the  Stete  tween  $5,000  and  $10,000;  Sutter,  Contra  Costa, 

officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  R.  W.  Water-  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  San  Bernardino,  and 

man.  Republican ;    Jjicutenant -Governor  ex-of-  Nevada  Counties,  between  $10,000  and  $20,000 ; 

ficio,  Stephen  M.  White,  President  pro  fern,  of  Alpine,  Kern,  Mono,  Placer,  Sierra,  and  Stanis- 

the  Senate  ;  SecreUry  of  Sute,  W.  C.  Hendricks;  laus,  between  $20,000  and  $35,000 ;    Lake  and 

Comptroller,  John  P.  Dunn;   Treasurer.  Adam  San  Benito,  between  $35,000  and  $50.000 ;  Butte, 

i7»«^«4 .    Atf/M>nAv.r«pnprftl.  Georsre  A.Johnson:  Invo.    PhimiLci.    .<i<s1rivnii     ftrtlon^     tKAm^it... A 


itterson,  John  D.  Works.  Charies  N.  Fox  fiS^'^  ^"^  $750.000 ;  »nd    Los  Angeles  over 

Valnatlons.— The  assessed  valuation  of  the    $7a0.000.    The  total  county  debt  is  &  607  4'iO 
ate  for  iSo  will  be  about  f  i  i-w^nnoooo,  an    of  which  $5,320,051  is  a  bonded  debt  l^df^.: 
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3d9  a  floating  debt  There  has  been  a  decrease  of 
the  total  countv  debt  in  the  last  decade  amount- 
ioe  to  $1,705,039. 

Fopnlatioii. — The  national  census  returns  of 
this  year,  showing  the  population  of  the  State 
by  counties,  arc  compared  with  similar  returns 
for  1880  in  the  following  table: 


oouNTncs. 


Alplna . . 
Amador. 
Batto... 


C'ootra  CoftU , 
DelNarte..., 
£1  Donda... 

Tresao    

HmnboUt  ... 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 


Ijoa  AnirelM.... 

Marin 

liarinoM 

Mendodno 

Sf^rcao. 

M odoo 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa. 

MeToda 

Oranse 

Placer 

Pliimaa 

Sacramento 

8aa  Benito 

San  Bernardino. . 

San  Dlej^ 

8an  Frandioo  . . . 

San  JoaqoiD 

Ban  Lais  Obiapo. 

8anM«teo 

Santa  Barbara... 

SanU  Clara. 

Santa  Cnu 

SbasU 

Sierra 

Slaklyoa 

Solano 

Sonoma • . 

StaslftJana 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tadomne 

Tentora 

Yofc) 

Yuba 


TotaL. 


18S0. 


1890. 


e8.97« 

98,516 

689 

667 

ujm 

10,815 

18,121 

17,904 

9,094 

8,871 

laiis 

14,614 

19,085 

18,508 

8,584 

8,570 

io,es8 

9,206 

9,478 

81,877 

1^519 

88,424 

2.988 

8,544 

^«01 

9,778 

«,596 

7,108 

8,840 

4,144 

88JB8I 

101,410 

11,884 

12,648 

4,889 

8,778 

12,800 

17,578 

fi,6M 

8,068 

4^899 

4,986 

T,489 

1,968 

11308 

16308 

18^885 

16304 

80,888 

17375 

•  •  >  •  ■  • 

14,561 

14,288 

15,069 

8,180 

4,848 

84,890 

40,834 

5,584 

6390 

1.788 

2^486 

6,618 

84,878 

288,9.^9 

897,990 

84,849 

88,576 

9,148 

16,056 

8,609 

10,054 

9,518 

15,780 

85,089 

47,895 

18.808 

19,841 

9,498 

18,109 

«,«28 

^047 

8,610 

18.118 

18,475 

80,485 

85,986 

88,661 

8,751 

9398 

5,150 

^465 

9301 

9,878 

4,999 

8,685 

11381 

84,554 

7,848 

6,088 

5,078 

10,066 

11.778 

18,684 

11,884 

9,556 

864,694 

1304,002 

80,540 

189 

« 1,069 

♦817 

♦288 

1,496 

978 

♦14 

♦1.477 

82399 

7319 
616 

4,178 

607 

804 

68,089 

1319 

♦666 

4.778 

8,406 

.•S87 

♦^587 

7,891 

8,060 

♦8,448 

18,561 

857 

♦1,888 

5,884 

806 

17,700 

86,860 

64,081 

4,827 

6,918 

1,865 

6.817 

12,656 

6,489 

8,617 

♦1376 

8,508 

8310 

6,785 

1,241 

806 

577 

♦1,314 

1&278 

♦1.820 

4398 

912 

♦  1,728 
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Tlie  population  of  the  citv  of  San  Francisco  is 
297,990,  an  increase  of  64,031  in  ten  years.  The 
population  of  San  Jos^  is  18,027,  an  increase  of 
5.460;  of  Oakland,  48,590,  an  increase  of  14,035; 
of  Sacramento,  26,272,  an  increase  of  4,852 ;  of 
Stockton,  14,376,  an  increase  of  4,094 ;  of  Los 
Angeles,  50,394,  an  increase  of  32,911 ;  of  "San 
Diego,  16,153.  an  increase  of  13,516. 

Mining. — According  to  the  annual  report  of 
Wells,  Pargo.  &  Co.  for  1889,  the  product  of 
precious  metals  for  that  year  in  the  State  was 
$12,842,757,  of  which  $10,329,044  was  in  the 
fonn  of  gold  dost  and  bullion ;  $664,476,  silver 
bullion ;  and  $1,849,237,  ores  and  base  bullion. 
During  1889  2,024,496  pounds  of  quicksilver  were 
prodn€9ed  in  California,  being  notably  less  than 
the  usual  yield.  There  are  11  productive  mines  in 


the  State.  3  in  Lake  County  having  12  furnaces,  4 
in  Napa  County  having  12  furnaces,  and  1  each 
in  Merced,  San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  and  Sonoma 
Counties,  having  together  12  furnaces.  Santa 
Clara,  Siskiyou,  and  Trinity  Counties  each  have 
an  unproductive  mine.  The  productive  mines  and 
active  furnaces  in  1889  employed  937  persons,  of 
whom  416  were  engaged  on  surface  work  and 
521  were  employed  underground. 

Manafaciures. — During  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  rapid  decline  in  the  wool  man- 
ufacturing industry  of  the  State.  In  1888  the 
Santa  R(^  woolen  mills  were  closed,  and  the 
Capital  Mills  at  Sacramento  were  burned  and 
have  not  been  rebuilt.  In  1889  the  Stockton 
mills  and  the  San  Jose  mills  stopped.  Finally 
the  closing,  late  in  1889,  of  the  Pioneer  Woolen 
Mills,  the  oldest  and  largest  concern  of  the  kind 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  marked  the  end  of  the 
manufacture  of  woolens  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
State.  In  March  of  this  year  only  6  mills  were 
in  operation  with  28  carding  machines. 

There  is  but  one  cotton  factory  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  East  Oakland  factory,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1885,  and  has  prospered.  The  eight 
buildings  are  of  brick  and  one  story  high.  The 
production  in  1886  was  $128,908.25.  while  in 
three  years  afterward  it  amounted  to  $286,955.18. 

Other  industries. — It  is  estimated  that  about 
8,900,000  acres  in  the  State  were  devoted  to 
wheat  growing  in  1889,  and  that  the  crop  was 
between  1,300,000  and  1,400,000  tons.  In  1888, 
an  unfavorable  season,  the  crop  was  about  900,- 
000  tons.  The  wool  product  for  1888  is  reported 
to  be  32,569,972  pounds,  and  for  1889  34,008,370 
pounds.  There  nas  been  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  total  product  of  this  industry  during  the 
past  decade.  The  product  of  the  dried-fniit  in- 
dustries, and  of  the  Dee-raising  industry,  for  1889, 
is  estimated  as  follows : 


AlmoDda 400,000 

Apples,  Bun-dried 100,000 

Apples,  eTapontod 400,000 

A prlcota,  bleached  and  eTftpomted 9,000.000 

Beeswax 80.000 

Figs,  sun-dried 100,000 

French  prunes * 1.\000,000 

German  prunes 200,000 

Grapes,  sun-dried S.000,000 

Honey,  extracted 8,000,000 

Honey,  comb 200.000 

Nectarines,  bleached 200.000 

Peaches,  bleached,  nnpeeled 8,000,000 

Peaches,  bleached,  peeled 200,000 

Peaches,  sun-dried 600,000 

Pears,  sun-dried R0.000 

Plums,  sun-dried 800,000 

Ralsin^  twenty -pound  boxes 900,000 

Baislns,  In  bags 8,000,000 

Wahiuto 1,500,000 

Half  of  the  total  raisin  product  comes  from 
the  Fresno  district.  The  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino  districts  produced  260,000  boxes,  the 
San  Diego  district  60,000  boxes,  the  Los  Angeles 
district  30,000  boxes,  and  the  northern  counties 
100.000  boxes. 

The  vintage  of  1889  is  estimated  at  14,750,000 
gallons,  distributefl  among  the  counties  as  fol- 
lows: Napa,  3,000,000;  Sonoma,  1,750,000;  Ala- 
meda, 1,000,000:  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz, 
2.500.000;  Sacmmento  and  north,  2,000,000:  San 
Joaquin,  250,000;  Fresno,  1.250,000;  Los  Ange- 
les and  south,  2,000,000 :  other  counties,  1.000,- 
000;  total,  14,750,000.     From  800,000  to  1,000,- 
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000  sallons  of  brandy  were  made,  consuming 
4,000,000  or  5,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  leav- 
ing 10,000,000  gallons  of  wine  as  the  total  out- 
put for  the  year. 

The  production  of  hops  on  the  Pacific  coast 
in  1888  and  1889  was  as  follows : 


STATES. 

1880. 

1888. 

ACTMI^* 

B^ 

AflTMfB. 

Bakt. 

Gbltfonila. 

4.750 

2.150 

4,000 

80 

8&000 

lfi,000 

40,000 

100 

4.600 

2,000 

8,TfiO 

80 

8.\000 

15,000 

41,800 

100 

Oregon 

WaAhlnffton 

BritlBhOoIambla 

Total 

10,980 

90,100 

10.880 

> 

91,800 

Insuranee. — ^The  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner makes  the  following  report  for  1880 :  The 
amount  of  fire  insurance  written  was  $352.- 
179,523 ;  premiums,  $6,158,754.04 ;  losses  paid, 
$2,572,001.98 ;  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums,  41*7. 
The  amount  of  marine  insurance  written  was 
$141,015,459;  premiums,  $1,602,484.12;  losses 
paid,  $926,811.88;  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums. 
o7'8.  The  number  of  new  life-insurance  poli- 
cies written  by  life-insurance  companies  in  the 
State  was  5,105,  amounting  to  $22,004,645,  on 
which  premiums  amounting  to  $979,544.16  were 
paid.  The  policies  in  force  Dec.  31  amounted  to 
$83,278,827.  The  losses  and  endowments  paid 
amounted  to  $1,545,497.51.  Accident,  fidelity, 
steam-boiler,  and  plate-glass  insurance  policies 
in  force  Dec.  31  amounted  to  $39,378,23^.  The 
losses  paid  amounted  to  $63,545.06. 

Irrigation. — ^The  formation  of  irrigation  dis- 
tricts under  the  provisions  of  the  Wright  law 
proc:ressed  encouragingly  during  the  year.  Early 
in  September  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  all  the 
districts  in  the  State  met  at  Tulare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  State  association  of  district 
officers.  Fourteen  districts  were  represented. 
It  was  shown  that  12  districts  had  issued  bonds 
aggregating  $5,960,000  in  value,  and  that  nearly 
$2,000,000  worth  had  been  sold  in  the  State, 
in  the  East,  and  abroad.  The  total  number  of 
acres  in  these  12  districts  is  1,059,244,  and  the 
average  bonded  indebtedness  per  acre  $5.62. 

The  highest  indebtedness  is  that  of  the  Escon- 
dido  district,  $35.12  per  acre,  and  the  lowest  that 
of  the  Brown's  valley  district,  $2.54  per  acre. 

Between  25  and  30  districts  are  in  various 
stages  of  organization,  under  the  law,  from  the 
Anaheim  and  Alta  (old  Seventy-six  Canal)  dis- 
tricts, which  now  have  water  in  their  lands,  to 
those  whose  organization  is  only  in  preliminary 
stages.  The  total  area  included  in  these  districts 
is  placed  at  2,000.000  acres,  ranging  in  individ- 
ual district  area  from  15,000  to  300,000  acres. 

Admigsion  Annirersary. — The  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  California  to  the 
Union  was  celebrated  throughout  the  State  on 
Sept.  6,  8.  and  9.  the  last  day  being  made  a  legal 
holiday  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  pursu- 
ant to  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature.  1  n  San 
Francisco,  where  the  exercises  were  in  charge  of 
the  societies  of  California  Pioneers,  Native  Sons, 
and  Native  Daughters,  an  imposing  celebration 
took  place,  which  attracted  people  to  the  city . 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  On  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  there  was  a  torchlight  parade,  followed 
by  a  pyrotechnic  display.    The  second  day  was 


devoted  to  games,  races,  and  other  outdoor  sports, 
followed  by  a  grand  concert  in  the  evening.  On 
the  third  day  there  was  an  imposing  parade,  a 
public  meeting  (at  which  addresses  were  made 
by  the  Governor,  the  mayor,  and  others),  and  a 
public  reception  by  the  societies.  Buildings 
throughout  the  city  were  decorated. 

Decisions.— The  validity  of  the  act  of  1889 
creating  a  board  of  Supreme  Court  commission- 
ers to  assist  the  court  in  disposing  of  its  calen- 
dar was  called  in  question  early  this  year,  but 
by  a  decision  rendered  in  February  the  court 
fully  sustained  the  law.    It  says : 

The  Supreme  Court  in  appointiDg  the  oommiftsion- 
en»  in  February,  1889.  by  neoeasary  implication  held 
the  act  to  be  a  valid  law.  Under  a  similar  act  ap- 
proved in  1885  tho  Supreme  Court  appointed  a  com* 
mission  for  a  like  purpose  with  like  powers.  That 
commission  and  the  present  one  have,  unchallenged, 
aausted  the  court  in  tne  examination  and  preparation 
for  decision  of  over  1.000  cases.  These  judgments 
would  not  have  be^n  valid  if  the  commission  was  not  a 
lawtiiUy  constituted  body.  To  revene  a  construction 
which  must  of  necessity  have  been  given  to  these 
statutes  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
the  commis8ioa»,  and  which  has  been  acquiesced  in 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  thereby  produce  such  results 
as  would  follow  such  a  reversal,  is  a  thing  that  ought 
not  to  be  done  by  any  court  unless  there  is  found  the 
most  grave  necessity  for  doing  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  tv.  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  March  8.  the  State  was  again  defeated 
in  its  attempt  to  collect  taxes  from  the  railroads. 
The  suit  was  brought  to  compel  pavment  of  the 
taxes  assessed  for  1886,  and  the  chief  point  at 
issue  was  the  validity  of  sections  3665  to  8670 
of  the  political  code  of  the  State,  which  provided 
a  special  method  for  assessing,  levying,  and  col- 
lecting taxes  upon  railroads  running  through 
more  than  one  county.  It  was  contended  by 
the  defendant  corporation  that  these  sections 
were  in  conflict  with  Article  IV,  section  25  of 
the  State  Constitution,  which  forbids  special 
laws  "  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes," 
while  the  State  claimed  that  they  were  in  exact 
accordance  with  Article  X,  section  13  of  the  same 
Constitution,  which  provides  as  follows:  "All 
property,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall 
De  asse^ed  in  the  county,  city,  county  and  city, 
town,  township,  or  district  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  The 
franchises,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling 
stock  of  all  railroads  operated  in  more  than  one 
countv  in  this  State  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
State  board  of  Eoualization  at  their  actual  value, 
and  the  same  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties, 
etc.,  in  which  such  railroads  are  located,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  laid 
m  such  county,"  etc.  The  court  were  of  opinion 
that  this  section  related  only  to  the  method  of 
assessment,  and  not  to  the  levy  and  collection  of 
taxes,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Political 
Code  (section  3665  to  3670).  so  far  as  they  pre- 
scribe a  method  for  levying  and  collecting  the 
tax,  were  not  enacted  in  pursuance  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  were  invalid  because  they  prescribed  a 
special  procedure  for  levying  and  collecting  taxes, 
not  from  all  railroads  (which  might  be  consid- 
ered a  general  law),  but  from  a  special  class  of 
railroads,  those  running  through  more  than  one 
county,  and  because  they  were,  therefore,  con- 
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trarv  to  Article  IV,  section  25,  above  mentioned.  Governor  of  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  ooBt  at  the 
The' law  being  adjudged  unconstitutional,  the  last  previous  election,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  elect- 
tax  levied  under  it  was  void.    The  next  Legsla-  <"?  »J.^«  "«^*,  ?°^™^*^®5i^''; J7  .^^^'^.T/KTlf -^ 

r^   -.-iiiL  ^ui: ^  *^  *-..».«  -  .^««  1.™  rejection :  that  we  arc  heartily  in  favor  oi  the  bill  in- 

ture  wiU  be  obliged  to  frame  a  new  law.  triluocd  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Hon.  Le- 
Polltlcal.— On  Apnl  9  a  btate  convention  of  ]^^  Stanford,  providing  for  loaning  the  money  of  the 
the  Prohibition  party  met  at  San  Francisco  and  Government  to  agriculturiAts  at  low  rate  of  interest, 
nominated  the  following  State  ticket :  For  Gover-  taking  as  security  therefor  the  land  of  the  borrower, 
nor.  Gen  John  Bidwell ;  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, A.  M.  Hough ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  F.  E.  The  candidate  for  Supreme  Court  clerk  with- 
Kellogg ;  for  Treasurer,  Henrj  French ;  for  Comp-  drew  before  the  election,  and  the  State  committee 
tPoUer,  M.  C- Winchester;  for  Attorney-General,  adopted  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Chauncey  H.  Dunn;  for  Surveyor-General,  E.  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
M.  Chase ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnic-  at  Sacramento  on  Aug.  12.  On  the  first  ballot 
tion.  Miss  S.  M.  »everance;  for  Clerk  of  the  Su-  H.  H.  Markham,  of  Los  Angeles,  received  the 
preme  Court,  J.  T.  Price ;  for  Chief  Justice  of  nomination  for  Governor,  his  chief  competitor 
the  Supreme  Court  Robert  Thompson ;  for  As-  bein^^  Congressman  W.  W.  Morrow.  The  other 
sociate  Justice  (unexpired  term),  S.  B.  Brown ;  nominees  were  as  follow :  For  Lieutenant-Gov- 
f or  Associate  Justices  (full  term),  W.  G.  Murphy  emor,  J.  B.  Reddick;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Ll  W.  Elliott.  The  usual  .resolutions  were  Edward  G.  Waite ;  for  Treasurer,  J.  R.  McDon- 
adopted.  On  Aug.  4  the  adherents  of  the  Ameri-  aid  ;  for  Comptroller,  Edwin  P.  Colgan  ;  for 
can  party  met  in  State  convention  in  the  same  Attorney-General,  W.  H.  H.  Hart ;  for  Survevor- 
city.  This  party  was  founded  in  California  large-  General,  Theodore  Reichert ;  for  Superintendent 
ly  through  the  effoits  of  Hon.  P.  D.  Wigginton.  of  Public  Instruction,  James  W.  Anderson ;  for 
At  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1887,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  L.  H.  Brown ;  for 
it  became  a  national  or^^ization,  and  in  1888  it  Chief  Justice  oi  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  H. 
nominated  a  presidential  ticket,  which  received  Beatty ;  for  Associate  Justices,  Ralph  C.  Harri- 
1^91  votes  in  this  State,  but  found  compara-  son  and  C.  H.  Garoutte.  both  for  the  full  term, 
tively  little  support  elsewhere.  Except  in  Call-  and  J.  J.  De  Haven  for  the  unexpired  term.  The 
fomia.  it  has  at  present  no  active  organization,  platform  favors  ri^d  exclusion  of  the  Chinese, 
The  convention  decided  to  make  a  partial  union  Federal  appropriations  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
with  the  Prohibitionists  by  adopting  the  candi-  channels  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  «ioaquin 
dates  of  the  latter  for  Governor,  Comptroller,  rivers,  and  the  enactment  of  stringent  anti- 
and- Attorney-General  For  Lieutenant-Gover-  trust  laws.  The  nominees  of  the  convention 
nor,  the  convention  nominated  Benjamin  Mor-  were  pledged  to  support  the  enforcement  of  the 
ean ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  William  S.  Lyon ;  eight-hour  law.  The  action  of  the  last  Legisla- 
tor Treasurer,  Guy  E.  Grosse;  for  Surveyor-  ture,  "which,  under  the  control  of  the  Demo- 
General,  William  L.  Dixon;  Superintendent  of  cratic  party,  appropriated  $12,5d4,0(X),  and  for 
Public  Instruction,  Daniel  Lambert ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that  sum  increased  the  rate 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  A.  Beatty.  The  of  taxation  to  the  unprecedented  rate  of  72 
nomination  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  cents  on  each  $100  of  property,"  was  denounced, 
was  referred  to  the  State  Central  Committee,  and  the  party  pledged^  itself  to  make  only  such 
which  afterward  adopted  the  Republican  nomi-  appropriations  as  would  keep  the  annual  tax 
nees  for  these  offices.  The  following  principles  rate  within  50  cents  on  each  $100.  A  State 
were  adopted  as  the  party  platform :  board  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor 

That  the  naturalisation  laws  of  the  United  States  ^X'^  7*^-  '^•^T^'  *"^  legislation  to  extend 
•hould  bTunconditionaJly  repealed ;  that  alien  non-  »ind  develop  irrigation  was  promised, 
residents  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  real  estate;  ^"®  Democrats  met  in  btate  convention  at 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  prohibiting  San  Jos^  on  Aug.  10,  and  nominated  the  follow- 
Don-reudents  tnmsmittinff  real  property  at  will ;  that  ing  ticket :  For  Governor,  Edward  B.  Pond, 
the  National  and  State  laws  be  amezidedso  that  no  Mayor  of  San  Francisco;  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
persons  except  nativo-bomcitizeDs  shall  be  permitted  nor,  R.  F.  Del  Valle  ;  for  Attorney-General, 
to  enter  or  purchase  any  pahlic  land  from  the  State  or  Walker  C.  Graves ;  for  Surveyor-General,  Stanley 
JLSa&Sa'^tSiUIS  S^7«Sf  "^i^Tef  ttf  t^i  C.  Boom  ;  for  Su^rintendejjt  of  Public  Instruo. 
Stite  shall  esublish  free  technical  schools  wherein  J,io"»  ^enry  C.  Hall ;  for  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Amenean  boys  and  jrirU  mav  be  tauglit  trades;  fa-  Supreme  Court,  John  A.  Stanley  ;  for  Associate 
Tonng  a  uniform  reduction  of  taxes  on  the  real  estate  Justices,  James  V.  Coffey  and  George  H.  Smith 
of  tlie  cultivaton  of  the  soil  and  the  imposing  of  ad-  for  the  full  term,  and  Jackson  Hatch  for  the 
Taocedratesonpropertyoomingundertheheadoflux-  unexpired  term.  Secretary  of  State  Hendricks, 
uries;  that  a  system  he  maintained  excluding  cheap  Comptroller  Dunn,  Treasurer  Herold,  and  Clerk 
SS^l^''!2S'i'^mPJ^r?5?^  S.liw'rjri  «^  the  Supreme  Court  Spencer  were  renominated. 
S^^slfT t^vlTo^^^^^^  The  platform,  favoi.  iZ  coinage  of  silver  an ti- 
allperaons  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Government  be  ^^^^^  legislation,  the  election  of  United  States 
prohibited  from  immigrat'mif  to  these  United  States ;  Senators  by  the  people,  the  election  of  State 
that  after  189S  no  perM>n  shall  he  allowed  to  exercise  printer  by  the  people,  an  eight-hour  day  for  la- 
the right  of  suftnae  unless  he  can  speak,  read,  and  bor,  the  improvement  of  the  chief  waterways  of 
write  the  English  languajre  intelligently;  that  the  the  Stete,  and  the  encouragement  of  wine  grow- 
«loon  bemgthe  greia  agency  of  comipUon  m  poll-  ^  ^y  law.  The  partv  declared  its  opposition 
tics,  should  DO  restricted  to  the  narrowest  possible  4.  ®  „:;  -„u«^«  #.•  i;.,;.i;««  ^k^  af-*«  A^X^^-^r^M^^u* 
limft;  favoring  an  election  law  embodyhig  t^  feat-  Jj  ^^r  ^^^"^^  '^T  ^J^^'"?  **^e  State,  denounced 
ures  and  principles  of  the  AustralUn  baUot  system ;  ^^^  management  of  the  San  Quentm  prison  as 
tavorin^  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  any  que!*-  extravagant,  pledged  itself  to  secure  an  Auc- 
tion of  any  general  import,  upon  the  petition  to  the  tralian  ballot  law,  and  declared  an  annual  tax 
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rate  of  45  cents  on  each  $100  to  be  sufficient  to  Area  and  Population. — ^The  area  of  the  col- 
meet  reasonable  State  expenses.  The  platform  ony,  including  the  Transkeian  territories  and 
also  contains  the  following  declarations:  Walfish  Bay,  is 217,895  square  miles.    The popu- 

We  call  attention  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Uite  Re-  j*^^!?" »"  ]^  "^"^  estimated  o^iaUy  at  1,0&,456 

publican  State  Convention  in  attempting  to  place  upon  J?  \^^ .  <-olony  proper  and  399,2 1 3  m  Transkei 

the  Democratic  migority  in  the  Legislature  the  entire  East  Gnquaknd  and  Tembuland,  makmg  a  total 

responsibility  of  the  appropriation^*  made  during  the  of  1,428,729,  of  whom  not  more  than  400,000  are 

last  session.    The  BepuDlicon  members  of  the  Legis-  whites.  Cape  Town  has  about  70,000  inhabitants, 

lature  voted  in  favor  of  the  appropriations  which  were  The  number  of  adult-s  that  entered  the  colony  in 

made  the  subject  of  criticism,  and  in  every  instance  the  iggg  was  6,029 ;  the  number  of  departures,  4,881 . 

appropriations  so  made  were  approved  by  aRepublican  rp^    majority  of  the  population,  both  white  and 

Lxecutive,  whose admmistration  his  party  convention  ui     i      "^       \ai.  -     *.  *^i  au      T^  *  u    i>  r          i 

had  not  the  manliness  to  indorse  noirthJ  courage  to  ^l*^^\  *™  ^'"^/l"*^*^^  ^^^   ^"^.*'   Reformed 

condemn.  Church.  Most  of  the  European  population  are  de- 
scendants of  Dutch,  French,  and  uerman  settlers 

Local  issues  were  not  conspicuous  in  the  can-  who  emigrated  from  Europe  in  the  seventeenth 

vass.    The  leading  parties  were  both  pledged  to  century  to  enjoy  religious  liberty.    Education  is 

secure  a  reduction  of  State  expenses  and  State  not  compulsory,  and  not  above  one  third  of  the 

taxation,  while  each  charged  the  other  with  re-  white  inn^itants  can  read  or  write.    The  Qorem- 

sponsibility  for  the  extravagant  appropriations  ment  expenditure  on  the  elementary  schools  for 

of  the  last  Qeneral  Assembly.    At  the  election  1889-'90  amounts  to  £120,000  and  the  local  expen- 

on  Nov.  4  the  entire  Republican    ticket  was  diture  nearly  as  much.    There  were  87,750  pupils 

electeil    by  pluralities  varying   from  5,000  to  enrolled  in  the  1,399  aided  schools  in  1888;  the 

15,000.     I'he  plurality  of  Markham  for  Gov-  average  attendance  was  46.619.    About  70  per 

ernor  was  about  10,000.    For  Railroad  Commis-  cent,  of  the  European  children  are  now  on  the 

sioners  the  Republicans  elected  William  Beck-  school  rolls. 

man  in  the  First  District  over  Archibald  Yell,  Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports,  in- 

Democrat ;  J.  M.  Litehfield  in  the  Second  Dis-  eluding  specie,  in  1888  was  £7,013,885 ;  imports 

trict  over  Charles  H.  Has  well,  Jr.,  Democrat ;  and  of  merchandise,  £5,458,774 ;  total  exports,  £8,- 

James  W.  Rea  in  the  Third  district  over  Law-  964,449 ;  exports  of  colonial  products,  £8,732,- 

rence  Archer,  Democrat.    All  the  Republican  601.     The  export  of  diamonds  was  valued  at 

candidates  for  the  State  Board  of  Equalisation  £4,022,379;  wool,  £2,181,510;  copper  ore,  £856.- 

were  elected.    The  next  General  Assembly,  near-  803 ;  hides  and  skins,  £373,827:  ostrich  feathers, 

ly  all  of  whose  members  were  chosen  at  this  time,  £347,792 :  Angora  hair,  £305,362 :  grain.  £19,599 ; 

will  be  composed  of  the  following  members,  wine,  £19,477.     The  exports  of  diamonds  from 

according  to  unofficial  returns:    Senate — Re-  the  discovery  of  the  Kimoerley  mines,  in  1867,  till 

publicans  28,  Democrats  12 ;  Assembly—Repub-  1886  amounted  to  |;35,766,991.     Ttie  chief  im- 

licans  59,  Democrate  21.    On  the  constitutional  ports  in  1888  were  textile  manufactures  and  ap- 

Hfnendment,  submitted  to  the  people  at  this  parel  of  the  value  of  £2,305,007  and  articles  of 

time,  ))ermitting  cities  and  towns  having  fewer  food  and  drink  of  the  value  of  £1,142,127.    The 

than  100,000,  and  more  than  3,500  inhabitants  to  product  of  wine  in  1889  was  5,646,426  gallons ;  (if 

frame  their  own  charters,  subject  to  the  approv-  brandy  and  spirits,  1,211,673  gallons, 

al  of  them  as  a  whole  by  the  General  Assembly,  NaTlgation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 

the  vote  was  largely  iii  favor  of  its  adoption,  from  foreign  countries  in  1888  was  702,  of  1,067,- 

For  Members  of  Congress  Thomas  J.  deary.  111  tons,  including 309  British  vessels,  of  880,077 

Democrat,  was  chosen  in  the  First  District  over  tons;  the  number  cleared  was  647,  of  1,013,566 

A.  Barham,  Republican  ;   A.  Caminetti,  Demo-  tons.    The  coastwise  movement  was  1,336  vessels 

crat,  in  the  Second  District  over  George  Blanch-  entered,  of  1,988.655  tons,  and  1,348  cleared,  of 

ard,  Elepublican ;  Joseph  McKenna,  Republican,  2,074,091  tons.    The  colony  possesses  34  vessels, 

in  the  Third  District  over  John  P.  Irish.  Demo-  of  3,543  tons. 

crat:    John    T.  Cutting.    Republican,    in    the  Railroads.— The  railroads,  which  belong  to 

Fourth  District  ovpr  Robert  Ferral,  Democrat ;  the  Government,  had  a  total  length  of  1,599  miles 

E.  F.  Loud,  Republican,  in  the  Fifth  District  at  the  end  of  1888.    They  were  built  at  a  cost  of 

over  Thomas  J.  Clunie,  Democrat;  and  W.  W.  £14,214,808.    The  number  of  passengers  carried 

Bowers,  Republican,  in  the  Sixth  District  over  in  1888  was  2,686,113;  tons  of  freight,  415,171. 

W.  J.  Curtis,  Democrat.     The  delegation  will  There  were  besides  177  miles  of  private  lines, 

therefore  be  composed  of  4  Republicans  and  2  The    Post-Olltce  and    Telegraphs.  ^  The 

Democrats.    In  the  1st  and  2d  aistricts  the  con-  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post-office  in 

test  was  determined  by  a  few  hundred  votes.  1888  was  8,083,334;  of  newspapers,  4,112.870. 

The  municipal  election  in  San  Francisco,  held  The  telegraph  lines  had  a  total  len^h  of  4,339 

also  on  Nov.  4.  resulted  in  the  success  of  nearly  miles  at  the  end  of  1888.    The  rect^ipts  for  the 

all   the  candidates  on  the   Republican  ticket,  year  were  £70,244  and  the  expenses  £49,037. 

George  H.  Sanderson  being  chosen  Mayor  over  Finances.— -The  revenue  from  taxation   for 

William   F.  Goad,  Democrat,  and  C.  C.  O'Don-  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  was  £1,458,608  ; 

nell.  Independent.  from*  public  services,  £1,685,024 ;  from  Govem- 

CANADA,  DOMINION  OP.    See  Dominion  ment  property,  £257,800 ;  from  fines,  ete.,  £25,- 

op  Canada.  250;  from  loans,  £926;  total,  £3,427,609.    The 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA,  expenditure  on  account  of  loans  was  £1,088.680 ; 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  British  colony  in  on  account  of  railways,  £716.309 ;  for  defense. 

South  Africa  possessing  responsible  government.  £138,904 ;  for  police,  £187,730 ;  for  the  civil  es- 

The  Governor  is  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  ap-  tablishment,  £122.881 ;  underact  of  Parliament, 

pointed  in  1889.  £36,968 :  totel,  £3,285,512.    The  unaudited  rev- 
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enne  for  1888~*80  was  £8,887,221,  exclusive  of  prices    by   limiting  prodaction,   gained   great 

loans.    The  estimates  for  1889-^90  make  the  rev-  wealth  and  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  Anan- 

enue  £3,889,400,  and  the  exoenditure  |8,884,021.  cier.    He  afterward  obtained  control  of  some  of 

The  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1880.  amounted  to  £20,-  the  most  important  gold  mines  that  were  opened 
97i;291,  not  including  £1,328,833  of  guaranteed  in  the  Transvaal,  and  then  conceived  the  am- 
loans.  New  obligations  incurred  for  ttie  comple-  bitious  plan  of  a  commercial  monopoly  of  the 
tion  of  the  railroad  network  increased  the  debt  minei-al  wealth  and  other  resources  of  all  the  un- 
to nearly  £20,000,000  in  July,  1800.  The  Colo-  occupied  territory  north  of  the  South  African 
nial  Treasurer's  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  en-  Republic,  and  founded  the  Chartered  Company 
suing  year  was  £4,200,000.  for  this  object.    The  Parliament  approved  the 

Chanee  of  GoTemment. — The  speech  with  alternative  railroad  bill  providing  for  a  single 

which  the  Cape  Parliament  was  opened  by  Sir  junction  between  the  two  systems  and  a  road  to 

H.  Lioch  on  May  20  indicated  the  policy  of  the  the  coal  fields,  and  also  voted  to  construct  a  line 

Gk>vemmentas  one  of  railroad  extension,  provid-  from  Colesberg  to  Bloemfontcin,  in  the  Free 

ing  for  internal  development  as  well  as  external  State,  and  thence  to  the  Vaal  river.    The  session 

trade  interests.    The  main  features  of  Sir  Gordon  closed  on  Au^.  20. 

Sprigg*s  railroad  scheme  were  transverse  connec-  Natal. — The  Governor  of  Natal,  who  is  also 

tionsbetween  the  isolated  north  and  south  rail-  Governor  of  Zululand,  is    Sir  Charles    B.    H. 

road  systems.    The  western  line,  from  Cape  Town  Mitchell,  appointed  in  1889.    The  area  of  the 

to  Kimberley.  is  joined  at  Aar  Junction  by  the  colony,  which  has  a  coast  line  of  200  miles,  is  es- 

midland,  running  from  Port  Elizabeth,  but  has  timated^it  21,150  square  miles.    The  population 

no  connection  with  the  eastern  railroad,  which  in  1888  was  481,361,  comprising  35,933  Europeans, 

runs  from  l^t  London  to  Aliwal  north.    In  or-  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  since  1870 ;  35,270 

der  to  satisfy  the  local  claims  of  all  districts  the  East  Indians,  an  increase  of  about  85  per  cent. ; 

Premier  makes  two  transverse  lines,  one  from  and  410,158  CaiTres,  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per 

Burghersdorp  on  the  eastern  to  Norvals  Point  cent.    The  colonial  revenue  in  1888  was  £9iK),- 

on  the  western  system,  and  another  500  miles  G14,  and  the  expenditure  £781,326.    The  chief 

long,  running  east  and  west  through  the  whole  product  for  ex  port  is  cane  sugar,  of  which  15,554 

extent  of  the  Colony  from  King  William's  Town  tons  were  produced  in  1887.    The  natives  grow 

to  Cape  Town  and'  touching  the  sea  at  Mossel  large  quantities  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  vege- 

Bay.    The  scheme  included  also  a  coal  line  from  tables,  and  have  considerable  herds  of  cattle  and 

Indeve  to  the  neighborhood  of  Molteno,  while  Angora  goats.    The  coal  deposits  in  the  northern 

the  extension  of  the   Kimberley  line  that  the  part  of  the  colony  are  worked  now  to  a  small  ex- 

Govemment  was  building  to  Vryburg  was  trans-  tent,  a  railroad  having  been  carried  into  the  coal 

ferred  to  the  Chartered  Company,  which  intends  field  in  1888.    The  imports  in  1888  amounted  to 

to  carry  it  into  Mashonaland.    The  Premier  did  £2,890,468,  and  the  exports  to   £1,417,871,  of 

not  pretend  that  the  long  line  through  the  coast  which  £941,562  represent  the  produce  of  the 

districts  would  prove  self-supporting  for  many  colony.    Four  fifths. of  the  imports  come  from 

years  to  come.    As  his  huge  project  would  add  50  Great  Britian.    The  number  of  vessels  entered 

per  cent,  to  the  public  debt,  depreciate  the  3i-  in  1888  was  447,  of  362,237  tons.   On  Jan.  1, 1889, 

per-cent  stock,  and  augment  the  annual  tax-  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  already  com- 

ation  by  half  a  million  sterling,  the  Dutch  partj,  pleted  was  234.    The  lines  are  being  extended  to 

led  by  Mr.  Hoffmeyr,  which  has  been  the  main  the  borders  of  the  Orange  FreeState  and  theSouth 

strength  of  the  ministerial  majority,  joined  Mr.  African  Republic.    The  gross  earnings  in  1888 

Sauers  little  English  party  in  defeating  Sir  Gor-  were  £349,184 ;  expenses,  £247,991.    The  public 

don  Sprigg*s  railroad  bill.    The  Premier  resigned,  debt,  which  was  contracted  mainly  to  build  rail- 

and  since  Mr.  Sauer  could  not  form  a  Cabinet  Yoads,  amounted  in  the  beginning  of  1889  to  £4,- 

and  Mr.  Hoffmeyr  would  not  take  office  without  535,126.    The  elections  in  the  autumn  of  1890 

a  hope  of  carrying  out  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  were  unusually  exciting  on  account  of  the  ques- 

Afrikander  party,  Cecil  Rhodes  formed  a  com-  tion  of  responsible  government  that  came  before 

posite  ministry  on  July  17,  composed  of  the  fol-  the  constituencies. 

lowing  members :  Premier  and  Commissioner  of  Orange  Free  State. — The  smaller  of  the  Boer 
CrownLands,Cecil  J.  Rhodes;  Attorney-General,  republics,  which  has  Griqualand  West  on  the 
J.  Rose  Innes;  Treasurer-General,  J.  X.  Merri-  northwest.  Natal  and  Basutoland  on  the  south- 
man  ;  Colonial  Secretary.  J.  W.  Sau^r ;  Secretary  east,  the  Transvaal  to  the  north,  and  Cape  Colony 
for  Native  Affairs,  P.  H.  Faure ;  minister  without  to  the  south  of  it,  is  about  41,500  square  miles  in 
portfolio,  J.  Sivewright.  Mr.  Sivewright,  one  of  extent,  with  a  white  population  of  only  61,022, 
the  leaders  of  the  Dutch  party,  had  offered  a  acconling  to  the  census  of  1880.  They  are  de- 
substitute  railroad  bill,  leaving'out  the  immense  scendants  of  the  old  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French 
duplicate  connecting  mad  with  its  branches.  Huguenot  settlers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
The  new  Premier  announced  that  no  legislation  Immigration  is  increasing,  the  immigrants  com- 
wonld  be  submitted  outside  the  programme  of  his  ing  from  Germany  and  British  lands.  The  legis- 
predeoessor,  which  included  measures  in  re^rd  lative  power  is  vested  in  the  freely  elcctetl  Volks- 
to  leprosy,  education,  a  school  of  mines,  a  minis-  raad  oi  57  members,  and  the  executive  in  a  Presi- 
tnr  of  agriculture,  and  a  new  census  in  1891.  dent  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  burghers  for  live 
The  intention  of  the  new  ministry  was  to  have  a  years.  Judge  Reitz,  who  was  elected  on  the 
purely  South  African  policy,  and  in  regard  to  ex-  death  of  Sir  John  Henry  Brand,  wa^  sworn  into 
penditure  to  proceed  with  caution.  Mr.  Rhodes  office  on  Jan.  11,  1889.  The  land,  consisting  of 
IS  a  young  roan  who,  by  effecting  the  consolida-  undulating  plains,  is  well  adapted  to  grazing, 
tion  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Kimberley  into  a  Only  2*6  per  cent^  of  the  white  population  is 
trust  company  with  the  object  of  keeping  up  illiterate.   The  chief  commercial  product  is  wool. 
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in  addition  to  which  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  sufficiency  of  the  promised  concessions,  tore 
hides,  diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers  are  export-  down  the  flag  of  the  Republic  and  hoisted  the 
ed.  The  total  value  of  imports  is  estimated  at  British  flag  in  its  place.  Three  men,  named 
£1,000,000,  and  exports  at  twice  that  amount.  Rudd,  Rogally,  and  Reid,  were  arrested  as  the 
The  revenue  for  1889~'90  was  £272,323,  and  the  ringleaders,  and  were  tried  at  Pretoria  in  July, 
expenditure  $205,090.  The  surplus  for  that  and  when  they  were  acquitted  by  a  jury  anxious  to 
the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  £132,785,  has  avoid  international  complications.  An  editor 
been  applied  to  education  and  to  building  roads  named  Rodway  who  had  been  indicted  for  treas> 
and  bndges.  The  President  has  proposed  an  onable  designs  against  the  Government  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  empowering  the  Republic  was  discnarged  from  custody  through 
Executive  to  suspend  the  operation  of  laws  passed  the  interposition  of  the  British  representative, 
by  a  small  majority.  Commercial  treaties  have  The  miners  at  Johannesburg  were  appeased  by 
recently  been  negotiated  with  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  promise  of  the  early  construction  of  a  rail- 
other  countries.  The  republic  will  soon  have  road  from  Pretoria  to  their  place.  To  avoid  oc- 
railroad  connections  with  the  Cape  system  and  casions  of  friction  and  strife  that  could  lead  to 
with  Natal,  which  has  not  yet  entered  the  South  the  loss  of  Transvaal  independence,  President 
African  customs  union,  and  eventually  will  pos-  KrQger  framed  a  bill  to  give  the  strangers  par- 
sess  an  alternative  communication  with  the  sea  ticipation  in  the  government  of  the  country  by 
over  the  projected  railroads  of  the  Transvaal.  the  creation  of  a  separate  Volksraad,  to  be  elected 

Sonth  African  Repablle. — The  state  for-  by  them,  the  measures  of  which  will  be  subject 
merly  called  the  Transvaal  Republic  has  an  area  to  the  veto  of  the  regular  Volksraad  elected  by 
of  121.854  square  miles,  and  the  white  population  the  Boers.  He  persuaded  his  countirmen  to 
in  1889  was  estimated  at  110,000.  of  whom  02,000  adopt,  much  against  their  inclination,  this  change 
were  of  the  original  Dutch  stock.  There  are  in  the  Constitution.  The  President  of  the  Repub- 
said  to  be  500,000  natives.  The  gold-diggers  lie  and  the  Commandant-Qeneral  of  the  forces 
numbered  about  20,000,  and  the  traders  10,000.  will  be  elected,  as  before,  by  the  native  biunghers, 
Johannesburg,  the  center  of  the  Witwatersrand  and  the  other  members  of  the  executive  are 
mining  district,  had  a  steady  population  of  80,-  chosen  by  the  Upper  Chamber.  The  new  Cham- 
000  and  a  transient  population  three  times  as  ber  has  power  to  legislate  for  the  local  interests 
great.  The  financial  accounts  for  1888  showed  a  of  the  country  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
revenueof  £884,440  and  £770,492  of  expenditures.  Chamber.  A  residence  of  five  years  entitles  a 
On  Dec.  81, 1888,  there  was  an  unexpended  bal-  foreifrner,  on  the  fulfillment  of  certain  easy 
ance  of  £276,006.  For  1889  the  revenue  was  es-  conditions,  to  full  citizenship,  except  that  he 
timated  at  £1,382,661,  and  expenditure  at  £1,080,-  is  not  eligible  to  the  Upper  Chamber  unless  be 
890.  The  soil  is  divided  into  about  20.000  farms,  has  served  for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the 
of  which  one  fifth  are  the  property  of  the  state,  other.  The  Government  has  decided  to  proceed 
which  owns  the  principal  mining  lands  in  the  rapidly  in  itA  plans  of  railroad  construction.  A 
Barberton  district.  The  extent  of  the  gold  fields  road  from  Pretoria  to  meet  the  Portuguese  line 
proclaimed  up  to  the  close  of  1889  was  1.500,000  from  Delagoa  Bay,  and  to  meet  the  railroad 
acres.  The  gold  exported  in  1889  amounted  to  crossing  the  Orange  Free  State  from  Cape  Colo- 
£876,980.  There  were  then  more  than  371  com-  ny  to  tne  Vaal  river,  with  branches  to  tne  min- 
panies,  including  those  working  in  Swaziland,  ing  districts,  and  to  join  the  road  connecting  the 
with  2,151  stamps  in  operation,  the  total  nominal  Orange  Republic's  system  with  Natal  and  the 
capital  amounting  to  £21,473,000.  The  Selati  coast,  are  tne  main  features  of  the  scheme, 
fields  in  the  Zoutpansburg  district  are  said  to  be  The  Swaziland  Settlement. — The  death  of 
richer  even  than  tnose  of  the  Witwatersrand,  and  the  Swazi  king,  Umbandine,  made  the  matter 
a  railroad  to  that  point  is  to  be  contructed!  of  the  settlement  of  the  control  of  the  country 
Wool  growing  and  cattle  raising  are  the  princi-  more  urgent.  The  convention  of  1884  between 
pal  occupations  of  the  old  settlers.  Agriculture  the  Transvaal  and  British  governments  guaran- 
18  not  much  pursued  except  by  the  natives,  al-  teed  the  independence  of  the  Swazi  nation.  The 
though  wheat,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  concessions  obtained  from  the  late  king  by  Brit- 
can  oe  grown.  Wine  and  brandy  are  produced  in  ish  gold  miners  and  Boer  fanners  rendered  neces- 
considerable  quantities.  Since  the  opening  of  the  sary  a  new  arrangement  for  the  control  of  the 
gold  mines  the  Boers  have  found  transportation  white  settlers.  Sir  Francis  de  Win  ton,  who  was 
with  ox  teams  a  very  profitable  employment.  sent  to  study  the  question  on  the  spot  in  con- 

The  British  and  Australian  miners  who  form  junction  with  commissioners  of  the  Transvaal 
the  bulk  of  the  immigration  that  has  built  up  Government,  was  believed  to  have  taken  with 
Johannesburg  and  other  mining  stations,  who  at  him  instructions  for  abandoning  the  joint  pro- 
first  were  content  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Transvaal  tect orate  possessed  bv  Great  Britain  and  permit- 
Government  in  return  for  an  efficient  police  serv-  ting  the  Transvaal  Boers  to  annex  the  country, 
ice  and  protection  from  the  natives,  soon  de-  thus  securing  the  possibility  of  access  to  the  sea 
manded  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  Govern-  that  was  denied  them  in  Zululand.  The  British 
ment,  growing  bolder  as  they  increased  in  num-  authorities  could  not  see  their  way  to  acquiring 
bers,  until  the  Boer  statesmen  began  to  fear  vio-  the  territory  themselves,  since  it  can  not  oe  en- 
lent  manifestations  and  collisions  that  wculd  tered  from  British  territory  without  passing  over 
leadinevitably  to  the  annexation  of  their  country  foreign  soil.  The  report  of  the  British  com- 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  subversion  of  their  na-  missioner  was  in  favor  of  handing  over  the  en- 
tional  institutions.  When  President  Krttger  vis-  tire  control  of  the  whites  to  the  Boer  Republic 
ited  Johannesburg  to  discuss  the  situation  in  The  proposed  settlement  was  stronglv  condemned 
March,  1890,  he  was  prevented  from  speaking  by  by  tne  imperialists  in  England,  who  protested 
a  turbulent  mob  who,  reproaching  him  for  the  in-  with  such  energy  that  the  preliminary  arrange- 
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ment  with  President  KrQger  was  modified.    In  claims  of  the  Republic  to  Swaziland  as  soon  aa 
the  final  settlement  the  independence  of  the  the  native  government  should  be  firmly  estab- 
Swazis  was  reaffirmed  in  regard  to  all  affairs  in  lished  and  questions  of  property  rights  settled, 
which  natives  only  are  concerned,  which  will  re-  The  Portuguese  Government  protested  against 
main  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  the  convention  as  incompatible  with  prior  treaty 
Swazi   Government     Over    the  white   settlers  arrangements  between  itself  and  the  South  Af- 
there  shall  be  a  joint  administration.    A  court  rican  Republic.    The  people  of  Natal  objected 
of  justice  will  be  established  to  decide  cases,  to  the  employment  of  the  Swaziland  question  as 
criminal  and  civil,  in  which  whites  are  concerned  a  lever  to  force  the  Transvaal  into  the  customs 
according  to  the  Roman  Dutch  law,  and  to  in-  union  to  the  detriment  of  their  trade.    At  pres- 
qnire  into  the  validity  of  concessions  concerning  ent  goods  entering  the  Transvaal  pay  6  per  cent, 
which  there  are  disputes.    All  lawfully  acquired  duty  to  Natal  and  5  per  cent,  to  the  Republic; 
rights  will  be  recognized  by  the  Joint  Qovem-  whereasunder  the  cust<oms  union  convention  the 
ment  Committee  and  by  the  Court  of  Justice,  duties  payable  on  goods  imported  through  Cape 
The  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  Colony,  now  26  per  cent,  altogether,  will  be  low- 
undertakes  not  to  interfere  to  the  north  or  north-  ered  to  16  per  cent.,  while  those  borne  by  goods 
west  of  the  Republic,  and  to  support  by  its  in-  entering  by  way  of  Natal  or  Delagoa  Bay  must 
fluence  the  establishment  of  order  and  govern-  be  rais^  to  the  same  figure, 
ment  by  the   British  South  Africa  Company.        Zalaland. — A  British  protectorate  was  pro- 
Tbe  British  Government  recognizes  the  right  claimed  in  May,  1887,  over  the  territory  that 
acquirmi  by  the  South  African  Republic  by  con-  was  restored  to  Cet«wayo  in  1888,  with  tne  ex- 
cession  of  the  King  of  Swaziland  to  construct  a  ception  of  about  one  third  forming  the  New  Re- 
r&ilroad  through  Swaziland  toward  the  sea,  to  puolic.   The  country  is  administer^  by  a  resident 
continue  it  to  the  sea  at  Kosi  Bay,  and  to  obtain  commissioner,  at  present  M.  Osbom,  under  the 
at  that  point  a  piece  of  land  ten  miles  in  radius,  supervision  of  the  Governor  of  Natal.    It  in- 
special  provision  being  made  to  prevent  the  ter-  dudes  the  territory  that  was  formerly  called  the 
minus  at  Kosi  Bay  from  falling  under  the  sov-  Zulu  Reserve,  and  has  a  total  area  of  8,900  square 
ereignty  or  control  of  a  foreign  power.  Provision  miles,  with  about  60,000  inhabitants.    The  na- 
\s  made  for  the  entrance  of  the  South  African  tives  pay  a  hut  tax  of  14«.  per  annnm.    They 
Republic    into  the  customs  union    convention  raise  cattle  and  Indian  com  for  export    The 
with  the  Cape,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Bechu-  revenue  in  1888  was  £82,874,  and  the  expenditure 
aiialand.  failing  which  the  agreement  as  to  Kosi  £84,096.    The  chief,  Dinizulu,  son  of  Cetewayo, 
Bay  becomes  void.     The  joint  government  of  and  the  latter's  brothers,  Tshingana  and  Unda- 
Swaziland   is  to  continue  for  three  ^ears,  and  buko,  who  were  convicted  of  treason  in  April, 
then  by  tacit  consent,  subject  to  termmation  on  1889.  for  attempting  to  disturb  the  British  ar- 
six  months'  notice ;  but  if  the  South  African  rangements  in  Zulu  land,  were  deported  to  St. 
Republic  enters  the  customs  union  the  arnin|re-  Helena  in  February,  1890. 
ment*  is  for  an  unlimited  time.    The  convention        Bechnanaland.-^Including  the  Crown  colo- 
was  signed  on  Aug.  2,  1890.    Swaziland  has  an  ny,  46,000  sauare  miles  in  extent,  with  a  popula- 
area  of  8,000  square  miles,  and  is  surrounded  tion  of '44,13«j  souls  in  1886,  the  protectorate  of 
on  three  sides  by  the  South  African  Republic.  Bechuanaland  has  a  total  area  of  162.000  square 
Between  it  and  the  sea  is  Portu^ruese  territory  miles.   The  Crown  colony  extends  along  the  west- 
and  the  territories  of  two  chiefs  m  the  Momba  em  frontier  of  the  South  African  Republic  from 
range,  over  which  the  Portuguese  Government  the  northern  limit  of  Cape  Colony  as  far  as 
has  claimed  suzerainty,  and  beyond  them  the  Molopo  river,  while  the  protectorate  extends  be- 
ooast  district  qf  independent  Tongaland.    It  has  vond  the  river  westward  as  far  as  22^*  of  east 
ft  population  of  03,000.    Of  this  number  9,000  longitude,  and  northward  to  20*  of  south  lati- 
are  fighting  men.    The  people  are  a  happy,  in-  tude.    The  country  produces  Indian  com  and 
dolent  race  of  savages.    The  country  is  a  health-  cattle,  and  tobacco  has  been  planted  recently, 
ful  elevated  region,  reputed  to  be  remarkably  The  revenue  obtained  from  a  hut  tax  of  lOs.  and 
rich  in  minerals  and  in  agricultural  capabilities.  10^.  on  each  wife  of  a  native  was  £16,760  in 
White  people,  most  of  them  burghers  of  the  1888-*89,  which  was  increased  by  a  parliament- 
South  African  Republic,  but  acting  usually  in  ary  grant  to  £89.017,  while  the  expenditure  was 
the  interest  of  British  speculators,  obtained,  or  £61,668.    The  administrator  is  Sir  Sidney  G.  A. 
pretend  to  have  obtained,  from  the  late  king  con-  Shippard.    There  is  a  force  of  600  border  police, 
cessions  not  merely  of  all  the  mineral  rights  and  of  whom  400  patrol  the  protectorate, 
the  best  grazing  lands  in  the  country,  but  mo-       Matabeleland. — Thellatabeles  are  the  peo- 
nopoliesof  transport  and  of  taxation  and  licenses  pie  who,  under  Moselicatse,  were  defeated  by 
for  trading.     During  the  negotiations  between  Chaka,  the  Zulu  king,  then  conquered  the  Trans- 
the  British  and  Transvaal  governments  Bunu«  vaal  territory,  and  when  they  were  driven  thence 
tile  infant  son  of  Umbandine,  was  installed  as  by  the  Boers,  about  1840,  settled  in  the  region 
king,  with  his  mother  as  regent.    Government  north  of  the  Limpopo.    They  are  roled  by  Mo- 
was  administered  by  a  temporary  triumvirate,  selicatse's  son  Ijobengula,  an  able  tyrant,  who  has 
consisting  of  the  queen  and  representatives  of  the  conouered  Mashonaland  and  laid  under  tribute 
two  powers,  Col.  Martin  acting  for  Great  Britain  all  the  Makalakas  and  other  tribes  south  of  the 
and  Judge  Esselen  for  the  Transvaal.    The  con-  Zambesi,  and  some  beyond.    His  territory  extends 
Tcntion  was  spoken  of  by  President  KrQger  in  from  Khama*s  country,  called  the  British  Bech- 
the  Volksraad  as  a  temporary  arrangement  that  nanaland  Protectorate,  on  the  west  to  the  Portu- 
would  give  place  later  to  the  annexation  of  Swa-  guese  coast  district  of  Sofala  on  the  east.    The 
ziland  to  tne  South    African  Republic.     The  country  of  the  Mashonas  lies  between  the  Portu- 
Rud,  in  ratifjring  the  instmment,  reserved  the  guese  boundary  and  Lobengula^s  own  country. 
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The  Portngiiese  have  claimed  it  by  virtue  of  in  the  stream  beds  bj  women  and  exported  in 
treaties  with  the  Mashonas,  and  have  recently  quills.     Lobengula's  envoys  who  went  to  Ejig- 
effected  a  settlement.    The  British  denied  their  land  in  1889  reported   ^reat  thines  concern- 
rights,  and  in  the  Anglo-Portuguese  settlement  ing  the  power  and  multitude  of  the  English, 
of  1890  this  region,  which  is  the  El  Dorado  of  Since  their  return  no  gifts  from  the  whites  are 
South-African  gold  seekers,  and  all  the  region  kept,  and  the  king  observes  an  attitude  of  diplo- 
ever  raided  by  Lobengula's  impis,  with  a  vast  matic  caution  and  reserve  that  portends  a  contest 
area  beyond  as  far  as  tbe  confines  of  the  Congo  before  mining  operations  can  be  carried  on,  into 
Free  State,  were  acknowledged  to  be  British,  which  the  imperuil  forces  may  be  drawn  as  a  oon- 
This.was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  sequence  of  the  first  affray  between  the  police 
whose  Chartered  Company  of  South  Africa,  of  and  Lobengula's  restless  warriors.     Boers  who 
which  the  Duke  of  Fife  is  president,  was  author  planned  to  forestall  the  English  and  obtained 
ized  in  1889  to  organize  an  administration  for  the  concessions  in  Matebeland  were  checked  by  the 
whole  territory  north  of  22**  of  south  latitude  and  Transvaal  Government.    The  South  Africa  Com- 
cast of  20"  of  east  longitude,  including  the  Bechu-  piny*s  pioneer  expedition  of  500  men  advanced 
analand   Protectorate,  Mutabeleland,  Mashona-  into'  Mashonalanci  along  the  Limpopo  toward 
land,  and  the  indefinite  area  north  of  the  Zambesi,  the  end  of  June.    They  built  a  permanent  road 
The  commercial  company,  to  which  despotic  pow-  as  they  advanced  and  a  chain  of  forts  about  75 
ersof  government  and  the  monopoly  of  all  prcxluc-  miles  apart,  in  which  garrisons  were  left.    The 
tive  resources  have  been  conceded  by  the  British  party  took  every  precaution  against  attack,  post- 
Government  has  acouired  no  rights  in  its  future  ing  their  Maxim  guns  in  position  for  action  at 
empire  of  British  Zambesia  except  what  were  every  encampment.  They  established  their  north- 
conveyed  in  a  document  to  which  Lobengula  set  eminost  post  at  Mount   Hampden,  where  the 
his  seal.    He  denies  that  he  granted  a  monopoly  placer  diggings  are  worked  by  tne  natives.    The 
of  lands  or  mines,  for  the  queen's  letter  warned  Mashonas  received  them  with  joy  as  their  deli ver- 
him  not  to  give  all  his  oxen  to  a  single  person,  ers  from  the  bloody  incursions  of  the  Matabeles, 
as  then  he  would  have  none  for  other  hungry  men  who  were  restrainea  by  their  politic  ruler  from  at- 
who  come  afterward.    Since  President  Joubert  tacking  the  expedition.    A.  R.  Colquhoun,  ad- 
«  wrote  him  that  the  English  are  like  monkeys,  ministrator  of  the  territory,  has  laid  down  strin- 
grasping  things  and  never  letting  go  until  they  gent  regulations  for  the  control  of  the  company's 
are  whipped,  he  has  been  less  stem  in  reprov-  employes,  and  the  white  miners  who  began  to 
ing  his  young  impis  who  have  not  yet  washed  their  flock  in  from  the  Transvaal  immediately,  for  in 
assegais  in  blood  and  are  eager  to  attack  the  no  other  part  of  South  Africa  can  gold  be  washed 
whites  since  no  other  people  are  left  to  conquer,  from  the  gravel  in  paying  ouantities. 
The  1,000  rifles  that  the  Chartered  Company        The  Delaffoa  Rallwav  Dispate.— The  Dela- 
promised  he  has  refused  to  accept,  and  the  gold  goa  Railroad,  built  by  Col.  Edward  McMurdo, 
that  they  have  paid,  £100  a  month,  he  has  stored,  having  been  forfeited  because  it  was  not  com- 
reodytobe  returned  at  any  moment.    The  Mata-  pleted  to  the  point  declared  to  be  the  frontier 
beles,  who  have  an  abundance  of  rifles,  are  fair  within  the  prescribed  time,  and  the  Portuguese 
marksmen,  and  in  a  charge  their  spears  are  ter-  company  that  held  the  charter  having  dissolved, 
rible;  18,000  impis  that  the  king  gathered  for  the  English  Government,  in  behalf  of  the  British 
a  war  dance  when  the  company's  agent  came  to  construction  company  that  provided  the  capital, 
close  the  arrangement  are  said  to  be  less  than  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  be- 
half of  his  fighting  force.    The  Matabele  tribe  half  of  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Col.  McMurdo,  rais- 
is  supposed  to  number  200,000  persons.    The  area  ed  a  claim  for  damages.    On  Sept.  10, 1889,  Lord 
of  Matebeland  and  its  dependencies  is  100,000  Salisbury,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  British  minister  at 
square  miles;  that  of  the  whole  of  the  part  of  Lisbon,  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  confiscat- 
British  Zambesia  lying  south  of  the  Zambesi  is  ing  the  works  and  canceling  the  concession  the 
250,000  square  miles.   The  country  is  exceeding-  Portuguese  Government  had  acted  wrongfully, 
ly  fertile  in  parts,  but  very  hot  during  the  winter  and  offered  to  submit  the  amount  of  compensation 
solstice,  and  infected  with  fever.    Ram  falls  only  to  bo  paid  to  the  English  company  to  arbitration 
from  November  till  the  middle  of  January.  The  if  the  Portuguese  Government  aumitted  its  lia- 
soil  supplies  the  natives  with  plenty  of  Caflfre  corn  bility.    The  United  States  Government  seconded 
and  pasturage  for  their  cattle.   The  misssionaries,  his  contention,  and  in  July,  1890,  the  three  gov- 
who  have  never  made  a  single  convert,  raise  wheat,  emments  asked  the  Swiss  Federation  to  appoint 
potatoes,  oranges,  and  other  products.    The  Mat-  three  jurist  to  assess  the  damages, 
abeles  have  no  arts  or  industries,  and  never  work.        Damaraland.— The  German  colonial  estab- 
Even  their  assegais  they  get  from  Mashonaland.  lishments  in  Southwest  Africa  have  proved  un- 
A  single  man  owns  sometimes  4,000  cattle,  and  profitable  as  a  commercial  undertaking.     The 
as  many  sheep  and  goats.    All  labor  is  performed  port  of  Angra  Petjuena  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
by  slaves,  and  among  them  it  is  the  women  who  ritory  was  seized  in  1884,  and  ultimately  Ger- 
toil.    In  the  beginning  of  June,  1890,  when  pio-  man  authority  was  proclaimed  from  the  Cumene 
neers  of  the  Chartered  Company  were  about  to  river  in  17"  of  south  latitude  north  of  Cape  Frio, 
enter  Mashonaland  from  the  south,  all  the  whites  to  the  Orange  river  in  27**  of  south  latitude,  and 
at  Gubulawayo.  Ijobengula's  capital,  fled  in  ter-  was  extended  inland  to  20**  of  east  longitude, 
ror.    Why  did  the  company's  people  steal  in  like  The  Cape  Colonists,  though  they  were  powerless 
thieves,  he  asked,  if  their  claim  was  true  that  he  to  prevent  the  English  Cabinet  from  acceding  to 
had  given  them  the  whole  country  t    The  wealth  the  establishment  of  a  German    protectorate, 
of  Mashonaland  in  the  precious  metal  is  known  have  been  able  by  inciting  the  hostility  of  the 
by  tradition  and  by  the  Quantities  of  alluvial  natives  against  the  Germans  to  render  produc- 
gbld  washed  out  in  wooden  oasins  from  the  earth  tive  enterprise  impossible  and  the  effective  pos- 
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session  of  the  country  difficult.    The  mining  Ngamiland,  Tirtuallj  relinquished  the  prospect 

concession  of  the  Herero  chief  to  Robert  Lewis  of  ever  being  able  to  contend  with  Enp;iand  for 

was  the  principal  basis  of  their  plots,  and  his  the  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  obtainme  as  the 

claims  were  kept  alive  for  the  purpose  of  secur-  price  the  cession  of  theisland  of  IIeliG:olana, which 

ing  more  favorable  terms  in  future  ne^tiations  is  held  by  the  German  nation  to  be  of  greater 

with  the  German  (Government.    A  mixed  Ger-  value  than  any  colonial  expansion  in  South  Af- 

man  and  English  commission  in  1885  affirmed  rica.    By  the  agreement  that  was  signed  at  Ber- 

his  right  to  certain  mines.    When  he  was  taking  lin  on  July  1, 1890,  the  Orange  river  and  the  20th 

his  machinery  to  the  ground,  Capt.  von  Fran-  meridian  remain  the  south  and  east  boundaries 

SDis  and  Deputy-Commissioner  r^els  stopped  of  the  German  sphere  of  influence.  At  latitude 
im  at  Tsaubis,  and  informed  him  that  he  must  22"  the  line  runs  eastward  to  the  21st  meridian, 
apply  for  a  formal  permission  before  beginning  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  northward  as 
operations.  This  he  refused  to  do,  having  the  far  as  the  18th  parallel,  which  it  then  follows 
year  before  defied  the  imperial  commissioner  eastward  to  the  river  Chobe,  descending  that 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  German  pro-  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Zambesi,  where  it 
tectorate.  Returning  to  Walfish  Bay,  he  com-  terminates.  Germany  is  to  have  free  access 
plained  to  the  Cape  authorities,  and  in  1890  from  her  protectorate  to  the  Zambesi  by  a  strip 
went  to  England  to  lay  his  protest  before  the  of  territorv  nowhere  less  than  20  miles  wide,  ex- 
British  Government  Lewis  claims,  by  virtue  of  tending  along  the  Portuguese  frontier.  This  is 
the  grant  of  Kamaherero,  the  exclusive  right  to  supposed  to  oe  merely  a  formal  concession,  be- 
dig  minerals  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  cause  the  narrow  strip,  traversing  an  almost  im- 
Ihunaraland.  The  German  accjuisitions  were  passable  country  where  the  head  streams  of  the 
found  to  be  almost  valueless,  aside  from  their  Chobe  take  their  rise  in  marshes,  is  of  no  value 
mineral  resources,  except  as  a  means  of  access  to  as  a  trade  route.  A  dispute  regarding  the  south- 
pastoral  regions  beyond  and  to  the  trade  of  the  em  boundary  of  the  British  territory  of  Wal- 
mterior,  and  in  the  Anglo-German  settlement  of  fish  Bay  was  left  to  be  arbitrated  in  case  the  two 
1880  the  German  Government  endeavored  to  governments  fail  to  come  to  an  understanding 
acquire  a  pastoral  country  and  a  trade  route  to  within  two  years,  the  disputed  territory  being  in 
the  Zambesi.  the  mean  time  considered  neutral.  The  Germans, 
N|rftiiiilftnd. — ^The  main  object  of  the  procla-  in  drawing  the  line  from  the  viUage  of  Schep- 
mation  of  British  soverei^ty  in  Bechuanaland  pemansdorp  to  the  Swartkop  river,  had  included 
and  a  British  sphere  of  influence  up  to  22"  of  in  their  territory  a  plateau  that  the  Cape  officials 
south  latitude  was  to  separate  the  Germans  from  claimed  on  the  ^j^round  that  it  was  used  as  graz- 
the  Transvaal  by  a  barrier  of  British  territory,  in^-ground  during  a  part  of  the  year  by  natives 
It  was  supposed  also  that  they  were  excluded  living  under  their  jurisdiction, 
from  anv  extension  into  the  interior  beyond  the  Ngamiland,  since  it  was  discovered  by  David 
Kaliban  Desert,  since  Portugal  claimed  the  Livingstone,  in  1849,  has  never  engage'd  the  at- 
regions  north  of  latitude  22°.  Bv  an  agreement  tention  of  Europeans  until  it  became  an  object 
with  Portugal  and  treaties  with  native  chiefs  of  contention  between  the  English  and  German 
the  German  Government,  nevertheless,  acquired  governments.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  terri- 
territorial  rights  over  the  rich  country  that  has  tory  lying  north  of  the  22d  parallel  and  east  of 
Lake  Ngami  in  its  center.  With  the  Portu-  the  21st  meridian,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
guese  Government  a  treaty  was  signed  on  Dec,  a  line  intersecting  the  22d  parallel  and  passing 
30, 1886,  permitting  the  expansion  of  the  Ger-  through  Lettertoom,  on  the  Botletli,  to  the 
man  possessions  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Zam-  confluence  of  the  Chobe  and  the  Zambesi,  and 
besL  In  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  in  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  point 
1890  the  German  Government  put  forward  the  through  Andara  to  the  21st  meridian.  This 
claims  it  had  acquired  over  this  desirable  region,  country,  having  an  area  of  about  75,000  square 
The  English  at  the  same  time  advanced  count-  miles,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
er-claims,  and  in  the  final  settlement,  in  which  southern  Africa.  In  the  center  is  Lake  Ngami, 
various  conflicting  rights  and  aims  of  both  gov-  through  which  passes  the  navigable  Okavango, 
emments  in  Africa  were  balanced  against  each  or  Tonke  river,  known  as  the  Botletli,  or  Zuga, 
other,  a  compromise  was  struck  that  gave  Nga-  after  it  issues  from  the  lake.  South  of  the  lake 
miland  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Germany  a  strip  is  a  well-watered,  hilly,  forest  region,  said  to 
running  to  the  upper  Zambesi.  Besides  claim-  contain  valuable  minerals,  and  known  to  have  a 
ing  Ngamiland,  the  Germans  disputed  the  remarkably  pleasant  and  healthful  climate.  Im- 
boundary  of  the  British  protectorate,  which  was  mediately  north  of  the  lake  is  a  swampy  district 
asserted  in  the  proclamation  of  1885  to  be  20"*  full  of  large  game  and  elephants,  where  one  of 
of  east  longitude,  affirming  that  the  countries  the  most  valuable  fibrous  plants,  the  bauze  grass, 
over  which  they  exercised  a  protectorate  ex-  resembling  silk  in  fineness,  grows  wild  in  pro- 
tended to  24°  of  east  longitude.  They  also  fusion.  Beyond  are  vast  prairies,  on  which  the 
Sressed  for  the  abandonment  to  them  of  walfish  finest  cattle  in  South  Africa  are  reported  to 
»ay,  the  only  good  harbor  along  the  German  roam  in  herds.  Ngamiland  is  inhabited  by  the 
coast,  to  which  the  Cape  Colonists  clung  tena-  western  branch  of  the  Bamangwatos,  a  peace- 
cionsly,  being  resolved  to  make  every  effort  to  able  and  industrious  people,  who  travel  as  far 
drive  the  Germans  from  the  southwest  coast  and  as  Johannesburg  in  search  of  work.  One  of  the 
to  gain  the  whole  region  south  of  the  Zambesi  most  powerful  chiefs  is  Moremi,  who  has  for  his 
for  the  South  African  confederation  that  they  adviser  a  missionary  trader  named  Strombone, 
hope  to  forn9  under  the  hegemony  of  Cape  Col-  a  Swede,  who  was  induced  after  the  Germans 
ony  and  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  began  to  acquire  territorial  rights  from  nei^h- 
Ghermaa  Government,  by  the  abandonment  of  boring  chiefs  to  obtain  from  Moremi  a  concession 
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of  all  the  mining?  rights  in  the  country  and  cer-  supposed  elements;  the  nature  of  solution,  in 

tain  limited  grazing  and  timber  rights.    A  com-  which  new  methods  are  found  for  the  determi- 

pany  was  formed  at  Gape  Town  to  take  over  nation  of  molecular  weights ;  and  in  thermo- 

this' concession,  which  was  granted  in  August,  chemical  questions.    In  organic  chemistry,  the 

1889,  and  announced  to  the  public  in  January,  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the  produe- 

1890.  The  regions  of  the  upper  Zambesi  lying  tion  of  valuable  colors,  aromatic  substances  and 
north  of  Ngamiland  were  acknowledged  in  the  drugs  from  coal-tar  products,  and  successful  ex- 
Anglo-Portuguese  agreement  to  belong,  on  the  periments  in  synthesis  invite  to  further  research. 
Hinterland  principle,  to  Portuguese  West  Africa.  Man^  amorphous  substances  still  need  to  be 

CHEMISTBT.  Chemical  Theory. — One  of  studied  and  analyzed,  and  new  methods  are 
the  most  important  recent  papers  in  the  depart-  wanted  for  recognizing  the  individuality  of  such 
ment  of  chemical  theory  was  the  address  of  Vic-  substances.  The  farmer  has  been  occupied  from 
tor  Meyer  at  the  meetine  of  the  Association  of  time  immemorial  in  preparing  starch  from  car- 
German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  for  1889.  on  bonic  dioxide  and  water,  ana  chemistry  is  not 
"  The  Chemical  Problems  of  To-day."  After  likely  to  offer  any  improvement  on  his  process, 
reviewing  what  had  been  accomplished  in  chem-  "  But  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  chemistry 
istry  up  to  the  present  time,  the  author  ad-  will  teach  us  to  make  the  fiber  of  wood  a  source 
mitted  that  the  science  has  not  yet  reached  of  human  food " ;  and  "  the  increase  of  albumen 
mathematical  completeness,  and  proceeded  to  in  plants,  according  to  a  plan,  together  with  the 
point  out  the  questions  now  in  sight  of  which  production  of  starch  out  of  cellulose— this  would 
further  investigation  is  needed.  Most  promi-  m  reality  signify  the  abolition  of  the  bread  ques- 
nent  of  these  stand  two  fundamental  problems  tion." 

that  must  be  solved  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  F.  W.  Clarke  to 
mathematico-physical  treatment  of  chemical  phe-  estimate  the  relative  abundance  of  the  chemical 
nomena  in  general.  They  are.  What  is  chemical  elements  on  the  earth,  including  the  air  and  the 
affinity  f  What  is  valency  f  The  doctrine  of  ocean.  For  the  data  of  his  calculations,  the 
structure,  developed  bv  a  number  of  chemists  author  has  taken  the  analyses  of  the  ocean  de- 
from  Hoffmann  to  KeKul^,  has  been  further  ad-  scribed  by  Dittmar  in  the  *'  Reports  of  the  Chal- 
vanced  by  the  stereometric  researches  of  Van't  lenger  Expedition  **  and  the  mean  of  880  analyses 
Hoff,  who  has  been  able  to  map  out  with  great  of  rocks  made  bv  geologists  in  the  United  States 
probabilitv  the  arrangement  in  space  of  the  atoms  and  Europe.  Tliese  analyses  give  fair  bases  for 
of  the  molecule.  The  linking  together  of  atoms  the  computation  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
is  found  by  other  researches  to  m  dependent  on  nine  of  the  chief  rock-forming  elements.  The 
electrical  conditions,  or  to  be  determined  by  the  proportions  of  the  others  are  less  easily  comput- 
presence  of  two  opposite  electric  poles  which  rest  able,  but  special  examinations  of  the  analyses 
at  the  ends  of  a  very  short  line.  Such  a  system  make  fair  estimates  possible,  till  the  number  of 
is  called  ff  dipole,  and  the  attachment  of  two  val-  calculable  elements  is  carried  up  to  nineteen ; 
encies  to  each  other  consists  in  the  attraction  of  while  the  fifty  left  unaccounted  for  can  hardly 
their  opposed  poles.  Other  facts  relative  to  the  aggregate  altogether  more  than  1  per  cent,  of 
positions,  dimensions,  and  rotations  of  the  val-  the  whole.  From  the  table  embodving  the  re- 
encies  furnish  a  hypothesis  which  opens  the  way  suits  of  the  calculations,  the  nine  elements  first 
to  an  understanding  of  the  most  important  prop-  mentioned  appear  to  constitute  98  per  cent,  of 
erties  of  that  attribute.  The  doctrine  of  sud-  all  known  terrestrial  matter.  They  are:  Oxvgen, 
stitution  has  likewise  experienced  a  peculiar  en-  49*98  per  cent. ;  silicon,  25*30  per  cent. ;  alumi- 
lar^ment.  Dumas  first  showed  that  the  prop-  num,  7*26  per  cent. ;  iron,  5*08  per  cent. ;  calcium, 
erties  of  organic  compounds  are  generally  little  8*51  per  cent. ;  magnesium,  2*50  per  cent ;  so- 
changed  when  the  hydrogen  of  the  same  is  re-  dium,  2*28  per  cent.  ,*  potassium,  2*28  per  cent. ; 
placed  by  univalent  elements  or  groups.  Later  and  hydrogen,  0*94  per  cent  The  rest  of  the 
experiment's  have  shown  th&t  even  much  more  nineteen  elements  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
radical  changes  in  the  composition  do  not  mate-  abundance,  titanium,  carbon,  chlorine,  bromine, 
rially  infiuence  the  properties  of  the  substance,  phosphorus,  manganese,  sulphur,  barium,  nitro- 
One  of  the  most  far-reaching  discoveries  of  our  gen,  and  chromium. 

epoch  is  that  of  the  natural  svstem  of  the  chem-  Another  attempt  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the 

ical  elements,  or  the  principle  that  their  prop-  elements  has  been  made  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Vernon, 

erties  are  functions  of  their  atomic  weights,  with  Supposing  the  various  elements  to  have  been 

which  the  names  of  Newlands,  Mendeleeff,  and  formed  during  the  process  of  the  cooling  of 

Lothar  Meyer  are  associated. .  The  natural  sys-  matter  by  the  association,  first,  of  atoms  of  the 

tem  has  imposed  on  us  a  problem  of  great  si^-  primordial  matter  among  themselves,  and  then 

nificance  in  the  new  determination  of  the  atomic  of  the  resultant  molecules  with  other  primordial 

weights,  the  numerical  values  of  which  are  now  atoms,  kinds  of  matter — or  elements — ^would  be 

of  increased  interest.    Numerous  other  problems  formed  more  or  less  stable  as  to  heat     At- 

are  presented  by  the  system.  We  do  not  yet  dis-  tempts  to  resolve  such  elements  into  their  com- 

cem  the  cause  of  the  inner  nexus  of  the  elements  ponents  have  so  far  failed  because  of  the  impos- 

as  the  system  offers  it    The  less  studied  ele-  sibility  of  applying  a  sufficient  decree  of  heat ; 

ments  need  to  be  brought  into  the  system.    New  but  the  fractionation  experiments  oi  Mr.  William 

elements  indicated  by  it  remain  to  be  discovered.  Crookes  and  his  "  meta-elements  **  indicate  that 

We  know  to-day  about  seventy  elements ;  Men-  these  efforts  are  in  the  right  direction.   We  look 

deleeff*s  table  has  places  for  exactly  one  hundred,  to  the  sun  to  learn  if  disintegration  of  some  of 

Other  problems  calling  for  continued  study  lie  in  the  elements  mav  not  have  been  effected  there, 

the  field  of  dissociation  and  inelade  the  possi-  at  temperatures  higher  than  any  that  can  be  ob- 

bUity  of  further  decomposing  any  of  our  present  tained  on  the  earth.    By  spectroscopic  analysis 
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about  half  the  elements  known  to  us  have  been  lar  to  its  own,  the  phenomena  of  heredity  and  of 
found  to  exist  with  more  or  less  probability  in  Tariation  in  living  things  are  traceable  to  the 
the  sun.  Comparing  these  with  the  elements  in  mechanical  conditions  described." 
Mendeleefl's  periodic  table,  nearly  all  the  most  A  *'  chemical  atom"  in  the  investigations  of 
positive  elements  appear  to  be  present,  while  as  Prof.  A.  Grttnwald  is  none  of  the  metaphysical' 
the  elements  become  more  negative  fewer  of  atoms  hitherto  admitted.  In  his  theory  it  is  a 
them  are  seen  there.  Hence  a  rule  is  supposed,  complex  of  man;^  movable  particles,  which  are 
that  as  we  pass  from  positive  to  negative  ele-  elastic,  but  so  intimately  connected  that  no 
ments  their  stability  with  regard  to  heat  de-  chemical  process  we  know  of  is  capable  of  sever- 
creases  proportionately  as  their  negativity  in-  ing  their  union.  Not  even  the  parts  of  the  atom 
creases.  The  table  of  the  elements  found  in  the  are  conceived  as  immutable  any  more  than  the 
sun  contains  no  non-metallic  elements,  unless  we  atom  itself,  but  thev  are  tegfuded  as  capable 
except  hydrogen.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  those  within  finite  limits  of  undergoing  modifications 
bodies,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  much  less  stable  that  have  definite  relations  to  their  mutual  reac- 
with  regard  to  heat  than  the  metals ;  and  this  tions.  This  view  renders  it  intelligible  that  an 
1!$  borne  out  by  what  is  otherwise  known  of  their  atom  may  have  a  spectmm  consisting  of  numer- 
behavior  when  subjected  to  moderately  high  ous  rays  of  different  wave  lengths.  This  spec- 
temperatures,  when  they  all  appear  to  possess  trum  varies  according  to  fixed  laws,  when  the 
simpler  molecules  than  at  low  temperatures.  The  chemical  condition  of  the  substance  consisting 
behavior  of  the  caseous  molecules  of  the  metals  of  such  atoms  and  its  relations  to  other  sub- 
that  have  been  thus  examined  is  different  from  stances  vary.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
this.  They  have  all,  so  far,  been  found  to  con-  that  the  particles  of  an  atom  are  identical  with 
tain  only  a  single  atom,  whatever  be  the  tem-  the  particles  of  the  ether,  or  with  condensation 
perature  to  which  they  are  subjected.    The  met-  forms  of  the  ether. 

als  thus  examined  are  sodium,  potassium,  zinc,  The  results  of  experimental  researches  by  Dr. 
cadmium,  and  mercury ;  and  all  of  these,  except  G,  Gore  suggest  that  the  chief  physical  and 
mercury,  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  sun.  chemical  properties  of  substances  may  be  to  a 
In  the  case  of  the  other  metals  it  would  proba-  large  extent  represented  by  geometrical  curves, 
bly  be  found,  if  their  vapor  densities  were  taken.  It  appears  from  them  that  every  different  sub- 
that  the  molecules  of  the  more  positive  bodies  stance,  when  in  aqueous  solution,  gives,  by  vary- 
contain  only  one  atom ;  but  that  as  they  begin  ing  the  degree  of  strength  of  its  solution  (or  by 
to  develop  negative  properties  their  molecules  varying  its  temperature),  a  different  curve  of 
will  be  more  complex  at  lower  than  at  higher  electromotive  force ;  that  this  curve  is  charac- 
temperatures,  thus  indicating  that  at  higher  teristio  of  the  substance ;  that  under  these  con- 
temperatures  still,  such  as  that  of  the  sun,  they  di tions  substances  which  constitute  a  recognized 
would  probably^  dissociate  into  still  more  simple  chemical  sroup  yield  a  series  of  curves  which 
bodies— or  bodies  more  stable  with  regard  to  heaU  usually  exhibit  aggradation  of  likeness  of  form ; 
**  An  Inquiry  into  the  Conditions  which  under-  that  the  degrees  of  electromotive  force  of  such  a 
lie  Chemical  lUlaiions"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  group  usually  vary  in  magnitude  inversely  as  the 
by  Prof.  A.  A.  Dolbear,  at  the  American  Associa-  amounts  of  the  atomic  or  molecular  weights  of  the 
tfon.  The  author  said  that  whenever  a  chemical  substances;  that  a  much  greater  increase  of  elec- 
change  takes  place  there  is  an  exchange  of  ener-  tromotive  force  is  usualr^  caused  by  the  first 
gy,  and  the  amount  of  ener^  is  proportioned  to  amount  of  substance  added  to  the  water  than 
the  weight  of  the  substances  involved.  Heat  may  by  the  subsequent  amounts;  that  the  chemical 
be  measured  by  foot-pounds,  but  heat  consists  union  of  two  substances  to  form  a  soluble  salt 
in  vibratory  atomic  and  molecular  motions,  and  is  attended  by  a  definite  decrease  of  electromo- 
hence  the  temperature  of  an  atom  is  determined  tive  force  and  a  definite  change  of  form  of  curve ; 
by  the  amplitude  of  its  vibrations.  The  vibratory  that  the  substitution  of  one  halogen  acid  or 
motions  constituting  its  heat  determine  the  exist-  metallic  base  for  another  in  the  composition  of 
enoe  of  chemism,  and  its  amount.  **  If  we  adopt  a  soluble  electrolytic  salt,  is  accompanied  by  a 
the  vortex  theory  of  atoms,  which  is  that  atoms  definite  amount  of  change  of  that  force  and 
consist  of  vortex  rings  of  ether  in  ether,  it  is  of  the  form  of  its  curve ;  and  it  will  probably 
easy  to  see  what  the  internal  energjr  or  vibratory  be  possible  to  trace,  by  means  of  these  changes, 
motion  is ;  for  if  such  an  atom  vibrates  at  its  the  presence  of  each  halogen  acid  and  metal  in 
fundamental  rate  it  will  have  four  nodes  and  the  various  solutions  of  it^  salts ;  that  isomeric 
two  loops,  the  latter  beinff  the  places  of  maxi-  solutions  of  electrolytic  substances  give  different 
mum  vibration  and  the  nodes  of  the  least."  The  curves  under  the  same  conditions,  and  may  thus 
author  then  showed  how,  upon  this  theory,  atoms  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  that  molecu- 
attract  to  themselves  other  atoms,  which  vibrate  lar  and  chemical  changes  and  their  rates  in 
in  harmonj.  Thus  are  built  up  molecules.  When  electrolytes  may  be  examined  and  measured  by 
the  vibrations  exceed  a  certain  limit  the  atoms  this  method. 

are  separated  and  dissociation  occurs.  Each  Chemical  Physics. — The  chemical  changes 
molecule  has  its  special  field  of  vibration,  and  which  may  take  place  in  rocks  under  mechanical 
another  body  in  that  field  will  be  compelled  to  stresses,  as  they  have  been  established  by  direct  ex- 
assume  a  certain  position  with  reference  to  it.  periment  and  have  been  illustrated  in  observations 
**  In  conclusion,  as  each  structure  has  its  own  of  the  minute  structure  of  rocks,  are  described  by 
compelling  field,  it  follows  that  the  phenomenon  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd  in  twelve  propositions,  which 
we  call  growth  differs  from  the  growth  of  crys-  may  be  summarized  as  follow :  1.  In  all  those  cases 
tals  in  nothing  but  the  complexity  of  the  process,  in  which  crystallization  is  accompanied  by  con- 
and  as  each  structure  compels,  in  greater  or  less  traction  the  tendency  of  pressure  is  to  promote 
degree,  that  the  organization  in  its  field  be  simi-  the  change  from  an  amorphous  to  a  crystalline 
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oondition ;  2.  Crystallized  minerals  developed  in  f ractive  needles,  bridging  over  from  side  to  side 
a  magma  under  pressure  may  lose  their  stabil-  of  the  wide  tube  or  flask  in  which  the  operation 
ity  and  be  dissolved  in  the  same  ma^ma  when  is  performed.    These  elongated  prisms  often  at- 
the  pressure  is  removed :  8.  In  all  those  cases  tain  the  length  of  six  inches  or  more,  and  f  re- 
where  solution  is  accompanied  by  contraction  the  quently  form  an  interlacing  network,  among 
solvent  action  of  water  and  other  liquids  is  in-  which  may  be  seen  an  occasional  star-shaped  or 
creased  by  pressure;   4   Under  ^reat  statical  floweMike  aggregation  of  smaller  crystals.  These 
pressures  the  whole  substance  of  solid  bodies  may  crystals  have  also  the  property  of  resublimin? 
oe  permeated  by  fluids,  and  chemical  reactions  b&-  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  accord- 
tween  them  be  thus  greatlv  facilitated :  6.  By  such  ing  as  their  position  is  varied  as  regardJs  the  di- 
intimate  intermixture  of  solids  and  fluias  the  rection  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  them, 
properties  of  the  former  undergo  great  modiflea-  Experiments  made  by  Carl  Bimis  with  a  va- 
tions ;    6.  Mechanical  stresses   which   tend   to  riety  of  substances  show  that  if  temperature  and 
overcome  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  a  pressure  vary  linearly  at  a  mean  rate  of  about 
a  solid  promote  chemical  action  at  those  parts  11'*  C.  per  atmosphere,  there  will  be  no  change 
of  the  mass  which  are  in  a  condition  of  intense  of  volume.   By  judicious  extrapolation,  the  proD- 
strain ;  7.  Pressure  may  supply  the  conditions  able  contours  can  be  comput^  to  1,000  atmos- 
for  the  renewal  of  the  growth  of  crvstals  when  pheres,  with  results  accentuating  this  law.    The 
their  development  has  been  arrestea  for  an  in-  author  has  found,  furthermore,  that  the  pressure 
definite  period,  and  even  after  they  have  suffered  necessary  to  solidify  a  substance  is,  other  things 
mechanical  injuries ;  8.  When  solution  under  being  equal,  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  pressure 
pressure  is  going  on  in  a  crystalline  body  the  at  wnicn  it  again  liquefies.    Making  use  of  this 
action  is  controlled  and  modified  by  its  molecu-  as  a  type  of  lag  phenomenon,  he  is  led  to  results 
lar  structure ;  9.  Under  great  pressures  paramor-  bearing  directlv  on  all  lag  phenomena,  and  be- 
phic  changes  take  place  in  crystalline  bodies  vond  uiis  on  ihe  molecular  structure  of  matter 
without  any  altet'ation  of  their  chemical  com-  In  general.    Operating  above  100°  C,  he  observed 
position ;  10.  Both  solution  and  the  formation  of  that  (liquid)  water  at  a  pressure  of  20  atmos- 
new  crystalline  compounds  may  result  from  press-  pheres  and  a  temperature  of  185°  attacks  ordi- 
ure,  and  the  two  may  take  place  together ;  in-  nary  lead  glass  so  rapidly  that  in  very  fine  capil- 
terohange  of  ingredients  mav  take  place  between  lary  tubes  the  contents  became  opaque  and  soUd 
the  crvstalline   bodies,  ana    pseudomorphs  be  in  about  an  hour.    During  this  time  the  corn- 
formed;  11.  When  the  crystalline  contents  of  pressibility  at  185°  gradually  and  regularly  in- 
rocks  are  brought  into  close  contact  by  dynamic  creased  to  a  final  value  about  three  times  the 
pressure,  chemical  affinity  comes  into  play  be-  original  value.    At  the  same  time  the  isothermal 
tween  them,  and  new  mineral  species  may  result ;  volume  of  the  silicated  water  decreased  fully  13 
the  operation  is  facilitated  when,  as  a  conse-  per  cent,  of  its  original  bulk.    In  the  case  of 
quence  of   internal  strains,  differential  move-  mercury,  the  simultaneous  decrements  of  elec- 
ments  are  set  up  within  the  rock  mass,  and  rub-  trical  resistance  and  volume  were  found  to  be 
bing  or  sliding  contacts  between  its  particles  are  proportional  to  each  other.    The  result  indicates 
brought  about ;  12.  When  internal  strains  and  a  new  method  of  attacking  the  thermo-dynamic 
differential  movements  affect  a  mass  which  is  at  problems  mentioned,  and  nas  already,  according 
the  same  time  undergoing  recrystallization,  the  to  the  author,  led  to  conclusions  of  electrical  in- 
forms and  relations  of  the  crystalline  particles  terest. 

that  build  up  the  new  rock  may  be  greatly  modi-  The  destruction  of  the  passivity  of  iron  in 
fled  by  the  action  of  the  mechanical  forces,  nitric  acid  by  magnetization  has  b«en  the  sub- 
Statical  pressure  is  not  regarded  as  an  agent  of  iect  of  continued  studies  by  E.  L.  Nichols  and 
change,  like  heat  or  electricity,  but  simply  as  a  W.  S.  Franklin.  The  behavior  of  iron  in  nitric- 
condition  under  which  these  agents  operate,  acid  solutions  varies  with  the  temperature  and 
Such  pressure,  too,  may  produce  great  effects  bjr  strength  of  the  acid  and  with  the  molecular  con- 
causing  a  closer  contact  and  consequent  chemi-  dition  of  the  metal.  Increase  of  temperature 
oal  action  between  the  molecules  of  a  fluid  made  promotes  the  action  of  the  acid.  Time  of  ex- 
to  penetrate  a  solid,  or  between  the  molecules  of  posure  operates  to  lower  the  temperature  at 
two  solids  forced  into  more  perfect  contact,  which  passivity  is  lost.  The  authors  found  that 
Statical  pressure  may  further  promote  the  es-  the  action  of  tne  magnet  is  to  lower  the  tempera- 
cape  of  volatile  materials  even  under  extreme  ture  of  transition  to  the  active  state,  and  that 
temperatures,  and  these  substances  may  exercise  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  fleld  necessary  to 
important  influences  on  the  solids  and  liquids  convert  passive  into  active  iron  at  a  given  tem- 
within  which  they  are  retained.  Dynamical  perature  increases  rapidly  with  the  concentra- 
pressure,  especially  when  it  results  in  differential  tion  of  the  acid. 

movements  in  a  mass,  can  certainly  do  all  that  is  In  later  papers  respecting  his  investigations 

effected  by  statical  pressure,  and  perhaps  some-  of  allotropic  forms  of  silver,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea 

thing  more.  observes  that  the  three  forms—"  the  blue  soluble 

Drs.  Seubert  and  Pollard,  of  TQbingen,  report  and  the  blue  and  yellow  insoluble — are  not  to  be 

upon  their  experiments  for  deternlining  the  den-  understood  as  the  only  forms  that  exist,  but  as 

sity  and  boiling  point  of  cyanogen  iodide,  CNI,  only  the  best  marked.    The  substance  is  pro- 

a  substance  very  aifflcult  to  deal  with  on  account  tean,  and  exhibits  other  modiflcations  not  yet 

of  its  extremely  poisonous  nature,  which  is  made  studied.    No  other  metal  than  silver  appears  to 

more  dangerous  by  its  great  volatility.    It  is  be  capable  of  assuming  such  a  remarkable  va- 

characterized  as  an  exceptionally  beautiful  sub-  riety  of  appearances.  Every  color  is  represented, 
stance,  and  has  the  propertv  oi  subliming  and  I  have  obtained  metallic  silver  blue,  green  (many 
forming  long,  delicate,  colorless,  but  highly  re-    shades  of  both),  red,  yellow,  and  purple.    In 
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enumerating  these  colors  I  do  not  refer  to  inter-  that  when  phosphoms  is  exposed  to  light  in 

ferenoe  oolors  produced  saperficially  by  reagents  contact  with  liquids  containing  oxygen,  such  as 

—also  wondernilly  brilliant — but  to  body  colors,  alcohol,  it  tends  to  enter  into  action  with  them. 

As  a  single  instance  of  coloration,  the  following  He  further  describes  experiments  which  tend  to 

may  be  mentioned :   I  recently  obtained  a  solu-  show  that  red  phosphorus  is  not  permanent  in 

tion  of  allotropic  silver  of  an  intense  yellow-  air,  as  is  commonly  supjsosed. 

brown.    A  little  solution  of  disodio  phosphate  The  British  Association  Committee  for  the 

changed   this  to  bright  scarlet  (like    Biberich  investigation  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  hy- 

scarlet),  presently  decolorizing  with  formation  dracids  of  the  halogens  in  presence  of  oxygen 

of  a  purple  precipitate.    Washed  on  a  filter,  this  have  found  that  the  presence  of  10  per  cent,  of 

changed  to  bluish  g^reen.    The  colors  I  have  met  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  all  decomposition  of 

with  in  this  investigation  can  only  be  compared  cnlorine  water,  even  after  long  exposure  to  sun- 

with  the  coal-tar  prmluct^  of  which  one  is  con-  shine.    Aqueous  solutions  of  pure  bromine  and 

stantly  reminded  oy  their  vividness  and  intense  iodine  have  been  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a  pe- 

calorific  power."  riod  of  fourteen  months.    It  was  found  that  in 

A  joint  discussion  by  the  chemical  and  phys-  a  dilute  solution  of  bromine  water,  as  much  as 
ical  sections  of  the  British  Association  on  the  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  bromide  is  converted 
nature  of  solution  and  its  connection  with  os-  into  hjrdrogen  bromide ;  in  a  saturated  solution, 
motic  pressure,  was  opened  b]f  Prof.  Pickering  the  minimum  amount  of  decomposition  occurs, 
in  a  paper  on  the  present  position  of  the  hvdrate  but  increase  follows  further  additions  of  bromine, 
theory  of  solution.  The  supporters  of  tne  hy-  With  iodine  water  under  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
drate  theorr  claim  that  the  curved  figures,  rep-  bon  dioxide,  8*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  iodine  in 
resenting  the  properties  of  solutions  of  various  the  solution  was  converted  into  hydrogen  iodide, 
strengths,  show  sudden  changes  of  curvature  at  Under  an  atmosphere  of  air  14*2  per  cent,  of  the 
certain  points,  which  are  the  same  whatever  be  total  iodine  was  converted.  Further  experi- 
the  property  examined,  which  correspond  to  the  ments  have  been  made  on  the  oxidation  of 
composition  of  definite  hydrates,  and  which,  gaseous  hydrogen  bromide  in  sunlight.  The 
therefore,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  presence  presence  of  free  bromine  exercises  a  retarding 
of  these  hydrates  in  the  solutions ;  while  the  infiuence  on  the  decomposition.  The  infiuence 
supporters  of  the  physical  theory,  now  identified  of  temperature  on  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen 
with  the  supporters  of  the  osmotic-pressure  chloride  and  bromide  has  been  studied.  Rise  of 
theory,  claim  to  have  shown  that,  with  weak  temperature  appears  to  retard  oxidation  in  the 
solutions  at  any  rate,  the  dissolved  substance  first  case  and  accelerate  it  in  the  second, 
obeys  all  the  laws  which  are  applicable  to  gases,  Reactions  which  can  be  started  or  accelerated 
and  that  therefore  its  molecules  must  be  unin-  by  sunlight  may  be  expected  to  be  more  active 
flaenced  bv.  and  uncombined  with,  those  of  the  when  the  rays  are  concentrated  by  a  concave 
solvent.  With  regard  to  the  lowerinpf  of  the  mirror.  Herr  BrQhl  verified  this  in  the  produc- 
freezing  point  of  a  solvent,  the  folio wmg  ques-  tion  of  zinc  ethyl  from  zinc  and  ethyl  iodide, 
tions  were  proposed :  1.  Is  the  molecular  depres-  when  the  reaction,  usuallv  difiicult  to  start,  was 
sion  (or  that  produced  as  calculated  for,  1  mole-  vigorous  and  complete.  A  lens  would  be  less  ef- 
cule  dissolved  in  100  molecules)  constant  inde-  fective,  since  glass  obstructs  the  passage  of  heat. ' 
pendent  of  the  nature  of  the  solvent  f  2.  Is  it  The  experiments  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Dixon  and 
independent  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  so  J.  A.  Harker  on  the  rates  of  explosion  of  hydro- 
long  as  this  strength  does  not  exceed  the  limits  gen  and  chlorine  in  the  drv  and  wet  states 
(gas  strength)  al^ve  mentioned  (Boyle's  law)f  showed  that  there  was  no  such  great  difference 
3.  Is  it  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  in  the  rate  as  had  previously  been  found  by  the 
substance  (Avogadro's  law)  1  Evidence  was  ad-  authors  with  carbonic-oxide  and  oxygen  mixt- 
daced  involving  a  negative  answer  to  each  of  ures.  It  thus  appeared  that  in  the  cases  of  these 
these  questions.  Objection  was  taken  to  the  substances,  the  aqueous  vapor  acts  like  any  other 
theory  of  dissociation  into  ions,  on  the  ground  inert  gas,  makin^^  the  rate  a  little  slower, 
of  its  irreconcilability  with  our  ideas  of  the  rela-  Dr.  G.  S.  Turpin  has  begun  a  thorough  inves- 
tive  stability  of  various  bodies  and  with  the  tieation  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  ignition 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  of  explosive  mixtures  of  gases.    A  paper  read  by 

While  experimenting  on  the  action  of  strong  him  in  the  British  Association  relates  to  the 
li^ht  on  phosphorus.  Prof.  A.  Pedler  has  reached  temperatures  of  ignition  of  various  mixtures  of 
the  conclusion  that  the  term  *'  amorphous  phos-  carbon-disulphide  vapor  with  oxygen  and  other 
phorus "  is  a  distinct  misnomer,  ana  that  com-  gases.  A  discontinuity  between  gradual  com- 
mercial **  amorphous  "  phosphorus  is  really  the  bustion  and  ignition  proper  is  found  to  exist  in 
same  substance  as  the  form  called  rhombohedral  some  cases,  while  in  others  there  is  a  perfect 
or  metallic  phosphorus.  The  slight  differences  gradation  from  slow  combination,  attenaed  by 
in  character  noticed  between  the  substances  in  a  faint  glow,  to  instantaneous  combination,  at- 
qaestion  are  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  tended  by  a  bright  flame.  The  effect  of  change 
state  of  division  and  the  slight  variations  condi-  of  pressure  on  the  ignition  was  examined  and 
tioned  by  their  mode  of  formation.  Whether  found  to  be  somewhat  complex, 
the  term  amorphous  phosphorus  can  be  truly  Concerning  the  action  of  water  at  high  tem- 
applied  to  the  forms  made  by  the  action  of  light  peratures  and  great  pressures  upon  wood  and 
is  open  to  doubt.  Even  in  this  case  there  ap-  cellulose,  H.  Tauss  finas  that  pure  cellulose  gives 
pears  to  be  distinct  evidence  of  crystalline  form,  traces  of  sugar  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  At 
although,  in  some  instances,  a  form  which  ap-  higher  pressures  the  quantity  of  sugar  increases, 
peared  to  be  amorphous  was  obtained.  The  dis-  but  at  twenty  atmospheres  it  is  converted  into 
use  of  the  term  is  suggested.    The  author  finds  hydrocellulose.    Wood  is  attacked  by  water  at 
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the  ordinary  pressure,  but  the  action  reaches  chic  acid  obtained  by  Sienert  from  the  lapacho 

its  maximum  at  five  atmospheres,  when  beech  tree  of  South  America;  and  more  recently  S.  C. 

wood  loses  26*7  per  cent  of  its  weight,  of  which  Hooker  and  W.  H.  Greene  have  found  the  same 

11  per  cent,  becomes  sugar.    There  are  also  pro-  substance  in  the  bethabarra  wood  of  South  Afri- 

duced  dextrines,  precipitable  by  alcohoL    No  ca.    Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  forms  from  it 

vanUline  is  obtained  from  the  aqueous  or  ethe-  a  compound  crystalli^mg  in  red  needles,  which 

real  extracts,  or  from  the  dried  residues.  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  lapachic 

New  Sabstances. — A  new  alkaloid,  to  which  acid.    It  has  oeen  named  lapa-chone.    It  is  in- 

the  name  taxine  is  applied,  has  been  extracted  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates,  and  is  soluble  in 

and  isolated  by  Drs.  Hilger  and  Brande,  of  Er-  caustic  alkalies  only  after  boiling  for  some  time, 

langen,  from  the  leaves,  seeds,  and  young  shoots  The  properties  and  constitution  of  these  sub- 

of  the  yew  tree.   It  was  obtained  after  the  usual  stances  have  been  investigated  by  Hooker  and 

extraction  processes  as  a  white  powder  of  ex-  Greene  and  also  by  Patemo,  who  will  continue 

tremely  bitter  tast-e,  which  melt«d  at  82**  C.    On  the  investigation. 

heating  the  melted  taxine  partly  sublimes  as  a  A  new  coloring  matter  from  pyrogallol  and 

white  cloud  which  condenses  in  drops  that  so-  benzotrichloride  is  described  by  Drs.  Doebner 

lidify  on  cooling.    At  the  same  time  it  evolves  a  and  Foerster,  of  Halle.    It  is  obtained  by  fusing 

characteristic  (^or.    It  is  dissolved  with  diffl-  the  two  substances  at  160"*  C. ;  its  composition  is 

culty  in  water,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  but  represented  by  the  empirical  formula  CtBHs40ii, 

readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  forms  with  acids  and  it  is  call^  pyrogallolbenzein. 

salts  readily  soluble  in  water.    Analyses  show  A  series  of  derivatives  of  the  unknown  tri- 

that  its  formula  is  most  probably  CtTHssOioN.  hydrocyanic  acid  H|CtNi  has  been  prepared  bv 

It  belongs  to  the  class  of  nitrile  bases.  Prof.  KmfLt  and  Dr.  Von  Hansen,  of  Heidel- 

A.  C.  Griffith  describes  the  extraction  from  berg.  Tri-cyanogen  chloride,  CtNtClt,  and  the 
the  urine  in  a  case  of  mumps  where  the  parotid  corresponding  bromide  have  long  been  known, 
and  submaxillary  glands  and  kidneys  were  in-  and  the  radicle  CaNa  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
volved  of  an  alkaloid,  or  ptomaine,  which  crystal-  ferro-  and  ferri-cyanides.  The  authors,  without 
lizes  in  white  prismatic  needles  that  are  soluble  having  isolated  the  hydride  itself,  have  succeeded 
in  water,  ether,  and  chlorofonn.  It  has  a  neu-  in  preparing  derivatives  containing  organic  rad- 
tral  reaction  and  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  forms  icles  insteaMl  of  hydrogen.  AmOn^  these  are 
a  yellow  crystalline  platinochloride,  a  pale-yel-  methyl  diphenyl  tncyanide ;  the  hydrochloride ; 
low  aurochloride,  and  a  white  crystalline  hydro-  the  platinochloride,  in  ruby-red  crystals ;  and  the 
chloride.  Its  composition  gives  the  formula  ethyl  and  propyl  compounds. 
CaHiaNiOi,  and  it  is  classified  as  propylelyco  The  elementary  nature  of  the  earth,  To,  dis- 
cyamine,  forming  with  the  glyco,  methylglyco,  covered  by  M.  de  Marignac  and  named  gado- 
and  ethylglyco  cyamines  a  homologous  series  linium  has  been  denied  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  who 
of  oxygenated  bases  related  to  the  ureides.  It  holds  that  it  consists  of  samaria,  with  the  green- 
is  poisonous,  producing  in  a  cat  nervous  excite-  ish  blue  of  yttria  and  some  of  the  other  yttria 
ment,  cessation  of  the  salivary  flow,  convulsions,  bands  added  to  it.  M.  de  Marignac  has  conse- 
and  death.  It  is  not  found  in  normal  urine,  and  quently  subjected  ^[adolinium  to  a  fresh  analysis, 
is  therefore  probably  produced  during  the  course  His  conclusion,  which  is  sustained  by  M.  de  Bois- 
of  the  disease.  baudran,  is  that,  although  the  impurities  are  not 

A  new  acid,  the  first  member  of  a  series  pos-  yet  entirely  eliminated,  gadolinium  may  still  be 
sessing  the  generic  formula  C.Ha.  —  lOi,  derived  regarded  as  a  new  element, 
from  the  saturated  hexa-hydride  of  benzene,  has  Traces  of  a  new  element,  X,  of  Mendeleef  s 
been  isolated  by  Dr.  Ossian  Aschan  from  the  eleventh  series,  are  asserted  by  Dr.  Anton  Green- 
natural  oil  of  Baku.  It  is  a  stable  liquid  of  wald  to  be  present  in  the  assumed  elements  tell  u- 
strongly  acid  properties— KJolorless,  thick,  of  un-  riura,  antimony,  and  copper.  The  new  element 
pleasant  and  persistent  odor,  and  does  not  solidify  is  on  the  one  hand  related  to  tellurium,  and  on 
at  —10*  C.  Its  strength  is  indicated  by  the  fact  the  other  hand  very  closely  to  bismuth,  It  is 
that  it  readily  decomposes  calcium  chloride,  with  probably  identical  with  the  element  of  Group  VI, 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  formation  Series  11,  and  having  the  approximate  atomic 
of  a  calcium  salt  The  potassium,  sodium,  and  weight  212,  and  also  with  Dr.  B.  Brauner's  au- 
calcium  salts  are  described.  striacum  recently  discovered  in  tellurium.    The 

A  new  stannic  acid  is  described  by  Spring  as  author  gives  the  wave  length  of  16  rays  of  the 

formed  by  the  action  of  barium  peroxide  on  new  substance  ob^rved  in  the  ultrarviolet  be- 

stannous  chloride.  A  turbid  liquid  was  obtained  tween  2,768*9  and  2,159-7. 

from  which  barium  chloride  was  dialized  out  by  A  new  compound,  containing  aluminum  in  a 

a  process  requiring  three  months,  leaving,  aft-er  lower  state  of  oxidation,  corresponding  to  fer- 

evaporation  of  the  residual  colloidal  jelly,  a  white  rous  iron,  has  been  obtained  bj  Prof.  Hampe- 

mass  corresponding,  on  analysis,  to  the  formula  Clausthal.    It  is  a  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and 

HtSniOt.     The    author   calls    it  hyperstannic  aluminum,  2NaP,  AlFi.    In  appearance  it  very 

acid,  and  regards  it  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  much  resembles  cryolite,  and  must  therefore  be 

hyperstannic  oxide,  SnOa.                   *'  regarded  as  sodium  aluminous  fluoride. 

A  yellow  coloring  matter  existing  in  the  taigu  Cuprous  oxide  is  obtained  when  cupric  oxide 

wood  of  Paraguay,  was  described  in  1857  bv  is  heated  to  redness.    It  is  found  by  G.  H.  Bailey 

Amoudon,  under  the  name  of  taiguic  acid.    A  and  W.  B.  Hopkins  that  a  further  quantity  of 

similar  matter  was  extracted  by  Stein  from  the  oxygen  is  given  off  at  higher  temperatures,  and 

green-heart  of  Surinam,  and  cfescribed  by  him  an  oxide  having  the  composition  CuiO  is  formed, 

as  green hartin.    These  substances  were  proved  This  is  insoluble  in  mineral  acids,  and  even  in 

by  Patemo,  in  1879,  to  be  identical  with  the  lapa-  <iqua  regia,  but  can  be  converted  into  a  soluble 
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form  on  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  from  which  according  to  his  experiments,  metallic  nickel  is 

it  separates  on  treatment  with  water.    The  ox-  not  a  chemical  element,  but  an  alloy  containing 

ides  of  lead  and  tin  seem  to  behave  at  high  tem-  about  98  per  cent,  of  a  metal  similar  to  common 

peratures  in  a  similar  manner.  nickel,  but  finer,  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  an 

In  a  paper  on  the  cr]^8talline  allot ropic  forms  element  differing  from  nickel.    The  nickel  ele- 

of  sulphur   and   selenium.  Dr.  Muthmann,  of  ment  is  for  the  present  desi^ated  with  Ni 

Munico,   shows    that    besides   the  well-known  and  the  new  element  with  X.    r^i  free  from  X, 

rhombic  pyramids  and  monoclinic  prisms,  sul-  or  nickel  in  the  new  sense  of  the  word,  is  pro- 

phur  may,  under  certain  conditions,  oe  obtained  duced  from  common  nickel,  nickel  salts,  or  di- 

m  a  third  crystalline  modification,  which  has  rect  from  the  solutions  of  the  raw  materials 

been  termed  by  Gernez  wufre  naerS,    This  third  obtained  by  concentration  smelting,  by  proceed- 

modification  has  been  fully  investigate  by  the  ing  accoraing  to  the  different  nature  of  these 

author,  and  in  addition  a  fourth  distinct  variety  sources.    It  is  impossible  to  separate  it  bv  one 

has  been  discovered.    The  third  form  is  obtained  operation,  because  the  combinations  of  i  are 

in  brilliant  tabular  crystals  after  boiling  pow-  soluble  in  Ni  salts,  and  resist  separation  from 

dered  sulphur  with  alcohol,  filtering,  and  slowly  them.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  perform  sev- 

evaporatin^ir  the  alcohol.     Similar  crystals  are  eral  operations  in  succession,  or  to  repeat  one  of 

obtained  after  agitating  a  saturated  alcoholic  them  several  times,  to  obtain  pure  nickel.    The 

solution  of  ammonium  sulphide  with  excess  of  operations,  which  are  described,  are  derived  from 

powdered   sulphur,  and,  in  about  four  weeks'  certain  peculiar  properties  of  the  compounds  of 

time,  by  allowing  solution  of  acid  potassium  the  element  X.    The  pure  nickel  obtained  ac- 

sulphate  slowly  to  diffuse  into  a  solution  of  so-  cording  to  the  author's  processes  is  particularly 

dinm  thiosulphate.     These  crvstals  are  almost  adapted  for  galvanically  coating  objects.    While 

white,  and  exhibit  the  luster  of  mother  of  pearl,  ordmary  nickel  has  a  brownish-yellowish  hue, 

The  crystals  of  the  fourth  form,  also  monoclinic  derived  from  the  element  X,  the  color  of  pure 

— resembling  a  rhombohedron  with  predominat-  nickel,  or  Ni,  is  decidedly  more  like  silver, 

ine  basal  plane— are  best  obtained  by  allowing  a  Benzoates  of  cellulose  have  been  prepared  by 

solution  of  suli>hur  in  alcoholic  ammonium  sul-  C.  P.  Gross  and  K  J.  Bevan  by  a  process  depend- 

phide  diluted  with  four  times  its  volume  of  alco-  ing  on  the  solubility,  in  stronc^  solutions  of  sodi- 

nol  to  evaporate  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  um  hydrate,  of  the  hvdrated  modifications  of 

14''  C.     Occasionally  in  this  experiment  all  four  cellulose  precipitated  from  solution  in  the  am- 

forms  of  sulphur  are  obtained.    Both  the  third  monia  copper  reagent  or  zinc  bichloride.    These 

and  fourth  forms  readily  change  into  cirstals  of  derivatives  are  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 

the  rhombic  form.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  whence  they   are   precipitated   in  voluminous 

the  fourth  form  of  sulphur  is  isomorpnous  with  white  flocks  by  the  addition  of  water ;  and  are 

the  form  of  selenium  obtained  by  the  evaporation  fusible  at  his^h  temperatures,  with  sublimation  of 

of  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  carbon  bisulphide,  benzoic  acid  if  the  heat  is  continued.    It  is  a 

Pour  fossil  resins  from  the  coals  of  Kilmar-  note  worth  v  property  of  them  that  they  are  as- 

nock  and  Methill,  Scotland,  are  described  by  W.  similable  by  micro-organisms — a  fact  wnich  has 

Ivison  Macadam.    They  appear  in  certain  brown  special  significance  in  relation  to  any  definitions 

scales  in  the  coal  or  in  layers,  and  can  be  readily  of   cellulose    involving   resistance  to  alkalies, 

detected  by  the  eye.    Cmoroform  was  employed  Growing  plants  afford  an  infinite  variety  of  these 

as  the  solvent  in  the  first  experiments,  but  after-  hvdrates,  which  will  be  more  or  less  soluble  in 

tests  showed  that  the  material  so  obtained  was  alkaline  solutions.    The  cellulose  isolated  as  the 

partially  soluble  in  ether;  and  in  the  later  work  residue  of  processes  of  oxidation  and  hydrolysis 

the  author  first  extracted  with  ether  and  then  must  therefore  be  to  that  extent  an  arbitrary 

treated  the  residue  with  chloroform.     In  this  quantity. 

manner  the  resinoid  substances  are  divided  into  The  isolation  of  fluoroform,  CHFa,  the  fluor- 

two  distinct  portions.    The  ether-soluble  resins  ine  analogue  of  chloroform,  CHCU,  is  described 

are  partially  volatile  at  temperatures  much  be-  by  M.  Merlans  and  by  M.  Chabrie.    M.  Merlans 

low  the  boiling  point  of  water,  whence  the  au-  prepared  it  by  the  action  of  silver  fluoride  on 

thor  argues  that  they  are  either  complex  or  are  iodoform,  chloroform,  or  bromoform,  and  found 

broken  up  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  it  dissolving  readily  in  chloroform  and  alcohol, 

A    new  disinfectant   material   called  *'  thio-  but  only  slightly  absorbed  by  water,  decomposed 

campf,"  described  by  Prof.  Emerson  Reynolds,  by  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash  with  formation 

is  based  on  the  licjuid  which  is  formed  when  sul-  of  fluoride  and  formate  of  potassium ;  and  de- 

phur-dioxide  gas  is  brought  in  contact  with  cam-  composed  also  on  heating  in  a  glass  tube  with 

phor,  in  which  several  powerful  substances  are  the  production  of  gaseous  silicon  fluoride  and  a 

dissolved.     The  mere  exposure  of  the  liquid  in  deposit  of  carbon.    M.  Fabri6's  process  and  re- 

a  thin  layer  to  the  air  determines  the  steady  suits  are  similar  to  those  of  M.  Merlans. 

evolution  of  relatively  enormous  volumes  of  sul-  As  a  coloriraetric  method  for  estimating  tan- 

phur-dioxide  gas,  charged  with  the  vapors  of  nin  in  barks,  etc.,  Samuel  J.  Hinsdale  forms  an 

powerful  disinfectants    These  gases  and  vapors  '*  iron  mixture  "  of  solution  of  potassic  f errocy- 

will  in  due  time  be  diffused  through  the  whole  anide  and  liquor  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  a  solii- 

atmosphere  of  a  well-closed  room,  and  will  reach  tion  of  tannin  (pyrogallic  acid).    Six  two-ounce 

everything  contained  therein.  glass  tumblers  are  placed  on  a  white  surface. 

New  PrcMsesses. — A  process  has  been  patented  Five  drops  of  the  infusion  of  bark  are  dropped 

by  Gerhard  Krflss  "  for  decomposing  commer-  into  one  of  the  tumblers,  and  into  the  others  4, 

cial  nickel  and  its  salts  and  galvanically  coating  5,  6,  7,  and  8  drops  of  the  tannin  solution.  Then 

objects  with  pure  nickel."   In  the  preliminary  add  to  each  5  cubic  centimetres  of  "  iron  mixt- 

part  of  his  specifications  the  author  declares  that,  ure";  in  one  minute  add  20  cubic  centimetres 
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of  water  to  each ;  and  within  three  minutes  ob-  under  a  pressure  of  758  mm.   Its  specific  grayit  j 

serve  the  shades  of  color.    The  number  of  drops  at  12°  C.  is  1*007.    Expensed  to  sunlight  it  be- 

of  tannin  solution  used  in  the  tumbler  which  comes  jellow  in  half  an  hour,  a  result  of  the 

corresponds  in  shade  of  color  to  the  tumbler  formation  of  P4HS,  which  remains  at  first  dis- 

containing  the  infusion  of  bark  indicates  the  solved.    After  two  or  three  hours  of  exposure, 

percentage  of  tannin  in  the  bark.  the  yellow  solid  begins  to  separate,  and  in  about 

A  new  process  for  making  bleaching  powder  a  day  and  a  half    total  aecomposition  takes 

and  caustic  soda  has  been  patented  oy  J.  D.  place,  in  accordance  with  the  equation  5PsH4  = 

Pennock  and  J.  A.  Bradburn.     In  it  salt  is  oPHa  +  p4H|.    In  conseouence  of  this  property 

heated  in  a  still  by  steam  or  its  ecjuivalent  with  sealed  tubes  containing  tno  substance  exposed  in 

nitric  acid ;  the  resulting  gases,  nitrosyl  chloride  daylight  are  very  dangerous  articles.    The  ae- 

and  chlorine,  are  passed  tnrough  a  small  vessel  cumulation  of  PHa  makes  them  liable  to  explode 

containing  nitric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  with  a  deafenins:  concussion  and  the  production 

the  resultant  chlorine  being  parted  through  a  of  a  wide-spreading  and  very  brilliant  flame, 
washer  and  then  to  the  bleachmg-powder  cham-        A  method  of  detection  of  adulteration  in  es- 

ber.    The  nitric  acid  in  the  sc^mm  nitrate  is  sential  oils  by  determinations  of  specific  gravity 

recovered  by  fumacing  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  at  60"  F.,  potash  absorption,  iodine  absorption, 

the  mixture  is  lixiviated  to  recover  caustic  soda ;  and  boilinfl;  point,  is  described  by  Rowland  Will- 

the  manganese  nitrate  is  recovered  by  heat,  and  lams,  who  has  found  it  satisfactory  in  the  case  of 

the  manganese  dioxide  is  used  over  again.  some  60  specimens,  representing  26  of  the  most 

A  new  and  very  simple  method  of  producing  important  essential  oils  occurrmg  in  commerce, 

indigo  by  synthesis  is  described  by  Dr.  Flimm,  The  importance  of  having  a  trustworthy  test  is 

of  Darmstadt    The  principal  step  is  the  fusion  iUustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  cheapest 

of  the  monobromine  derivative  of  acetanilidc,  of  the  essential  oils — citronellc — is  largely  so- 

CfHft.KH.CO.CHiBr,  with  a  caustic  alkali.    The  phisticated  with  kerosene.    "What,  then,  must 

indigo  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  product  in  oe  the  case  with  some  of  the  more  expensive  oils, 

water  and  adding  a  little  ammonia  or  ammoni-  the  cost  of  which  is  enormous,  when  compared 

um-chloride  solution,  or  by  dissolving  the  fused  with  that  of  citronellef  " 

mass  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  a        It  is  suggested  by  Edward  W.  Morley  that 

little  ferric  chloride.  hydrogen  as  prepared  by  all  the  ordinary  pro- 

In  his  later  experiments  on  fluorine,  M.  Mois-  cesses  almost  inevitably  contains  impurities,  the 

san  has  prepared  the  gas  in  larger  quantity  and  most  important  being  carbon,  which  are  liable  to 

a  greater  state  of  purity,  and  has  determined  affect  determinations  of  its  specific  gra^dty  and 

some  of  its  physical  properties.    By  Its  proper-  atomic  weight.    If  all  impurities  but  nitrogen 

ties  and  its  atomic  weight  it  belongs  at  the  head  are  removed,  the  residual  nitrogen  can  be  deter- 

of  the  chlorine  family  (F,  CI,  Br,  and  I.).    When  mined,  although  with  some  manipulative  diffl- 

looked  at  in  considerable  thickness  and  against  culty.    The  author  has  succeeded  in  pbtaining 

a  white  background,  it  appears  of  a  greenish-  hvdfogen  in  which  there  is  no  carbon,  no  sul- 

yellow  color,  fainter  than  that  of  chlorine  at  pnur,  and,  he  believes,  no  oxygen,  and  in  which 

the  same  depth,  and  more  yellowish.    A  small  the  quantity  of  remaining  nitrogen  is  very  minute, 
quantity  of  water  introduced  into  the  tube  con-        In  M.  Moissan's  new  method  of  preparing  fiu- 

taining  fluorine  is  decomposed,  with  formation  orine,  fluoride  of  platinum  is  first  obtained  by 

of  hydrofiuoric  acid  and  ozone.  introducing  a  bundle  of  wires  of  the  metal  into  a 

Phosphorus  triflaoride  has  been  obtained  by  thick  platinum  or  fluor-spar  tube,  through  which 

M.  Moissan  by  heating  a  mixture  of  lead  fluor-  a  current  of  fluorine  gas  from  the  electrolysis 

ide  and  copper  phosphide,  and  by  the  action  of  apparatus  is  passed.    The  wires  are  converted 

arsenic  trinuoride  upon  phosphorus  trichloride ;  to  fluoride  by  heating  to  redness,  and  are  then 

but  gently  warming  a  mixture  of  zinc  fluoride  quickly  transferred  to  a  dry-  stoppered  bottle, 

and  phosphorus  tribromide  has  been  found  a  When  the  anhydrous  fluoride  is  heated  to  bright 

more  convenient  process.    The  gas  possesses  a  redness  in  a  platinum  tube  closed  at  one  end 

very  sharp  odor,  but  does  not  fume  in  the  air.  fluorine  is  evolved  as  a  gas.    The  residual  plati- 

It  is  very  slowly  absorbed  by  water,  but  is  de-  num  will  consist  of  crystals  of  the  metal.    The 

composed    immediately    by    the    solution    of  fluoride  of  platinum  formed  in  the  earlier  part 

chromic  acid  or  of  potassium  permanganate.    Its  of  the  process  is  exceedingly  hygroscopic,  and 

density  as  determined  by  M.  Moissan  is  8*03,  with  water  forms  hydrated  platinic  oxide  and 

while  its  calculated  density  is  8*06.    When  a  free  hydrofluoric  acid.      M.  Moissan  has  also 

measured  quantity  of  the  gas  is  heated  over  prepared  in  the  same  manner  a  fluoride  of  gold, 

mercury  in  a  closed  glass  vessel,  it  is  decomposed  which  is  likewise  very  hygroscopic  and  decom- 

by  the  silica  of  the  glass,  and  the  volume  is  posable  by  water,  and  yields  gaseous  fluorine  on 

diminished  by  one    fourth,  four  molecules  of  being  heated  to  redness. 

PFj  becoming  converted  into  three  molecules  of        A.  A.  Breneman  gives  the  following  method 

gaseous  silicon  tetrafluoride,  SiF4.  of  obtaining  onaoue  soap  bubbles  for  gas  experi- 

In  a  paper  on  the  spontaneously  inflammable  ment:    Two  nasks,  arranged  like  gas-wastiing 

liquid  hyaride  of  phosphorus,  P9H4,  Drs.  Gatter-  bottles  and  tied  together  so  as  to  be  handled  as 

mann  and  Haussknect,  of  Heidelberg,  describe  one,  are  filled  to  a  measured  depth  with  strong 

an  improved  method  of  preparing  the  substance  NHj  and  HNOi  respectively.    The  long  tube  of 

from  phosphide  of  calcium,  by  which  it  is  ob-  each  bottle  reaches  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the 

tained  almost  perfectly  pure,  and  add  consider-  liquid,  but  does  not  touch  it ;   the  short  tube 

ably  to  knowledge  of  its  properties.     Liquid  ends  just  below  the  respective  stoppers.     On 

P1H4  boils  spontaneously  and  without  decern-  forcing  any  gas  first  through  the  long  tube  into 

position  when  not  suddenly  heated,  at  58°  C,  the  bottle   containing   Hr^Oa,  and   from  that 
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throagh  the  connectinjc  tube  against  the  surface  molecules  of  zinc,  for  exaniple,  T^hen  dissolved 

of  the  NH|  solution  m  the  other  flask,  dense  in  tin  are  monatomic,  as  in  the  gaseous  state,  it 

white  fumes  of  HH^  NOs  are  produced,  and  bub-  would  follow  that  n  is  unity  in  the  case  of  many 

bles  may  be  blown  with  the  gas  from  the  second  other  metals.     In  the  case  of  aluminum,  the 

bottle.    Such  bubbles  are  more  readily  visible  by  atomic  depression  is  so  nearly  half  the  average 

daylight  or  gas  light,  and  are  more  satisfactory  value  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  molecule 

for  use  before  large  audiences.  is  diatomic     Indium  resembles  aluminum  in 

A  method  for  detecting  and  determining  so-  producing  an  abnormally  low  depression,  and 
phistication  of  linseed  oil  by  resin  oil,  given  by  the  value  for  mercury  is  also  distinctly  low. 
M.  A.  Aignan,  depends  upon  the  fact  as  substan-  The  atomic  weight  of  gold  has  been  estimated 
tiated  by  the  author  that  pure  linseed  oil  has  no  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Mallet  in  seven  series  of  experi- 
Totatory  power,  while  resin  oil  and  mixtures  of  ments,  the  mean  of  which  gives  196*010.  Throw- 
resin  od  with  linseed  turn  the  plane  of  polariza-  ing  out  three  of  the  series  as  less  entitled  to  confi- 
tion  to  the  right  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  dence  than  the  others,  the  mean  given  by  the 
of  resin  oil  containecL  A  formula  is  given  for  remaining  four  series  is  196*796.  Again,  taking 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  adulteration,  the  first  three  series,  in  which  auric  diloride  and 

L.  Prunier  has  devised  a  process  for  making  bromide  were    examined,  as  more  comparable 

a  simultaneous  determination  of  carbon  and  sul-  with  the  results  obtained  by  Krtlss  and  Thorpe 

Ehur  in  orgauic  substances  which  he  finds  to  and  Laurie,  the  mean  is  196*762     The  result 

e  more  manageable,  expeditious,  and  accurate  agrees  well  with  the  place  occupied  by  gold  in 

thaa  the  old  one  of  two  separate  determina-  Mendeleefs    periodic    classification;    and,    as 

tions.  regards  the  hvpothesis  of  Prout,  either  of  the 

Atomic  WeifT^ts.  —  The  atomic  weight  of  means  approaches  closely  to  the  integer  197.  The 

tellurium,  as  determined  thus  far,  appears  to  be  work,  however,  furnishes  evidence  to  the  author 

greater  than  that  of  iodine,  though  the  results  that  not  all  inherent  defects  of  method  have  been 

obtained  by  different  investigators  vary  between  eliminated. 

wide  limits  (126*39  by  Wills  to  128*9  by  Berze-  To  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium, 

lius).  But  frowL  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  W.  M.  Burton  and  L.  D.  Voree  prepared  the  ni- 

according  to  the  periodic  system  we  should  expect  trate  of  a  weighted  portion  of  the  distilled  metal, 

tellarium  to  fall  in  the  same  family  as  sulphur  and  i^ited  it  to  the  oxide.    The  result  of  the 

and  selenium,  and  therefore  to  have  an  atomic  experiment  gave  (0=16)  Mg=24*287.    The  au- 

we^bt  between  that  of  antimony  and  that  of  thor  also  studied  the  crystals  of  the  metal,  which 

iodine,  or  of  about  123*5.  Prof.  B.  Brauner  under-  indicated  a  closer  relation  to  beryllium  than  to 

took  an  investigation  in  order  to  make  a  revision  zinc. 

of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  substance.    The  re-  The  atomic  weio^ht  of  bismuth  has  been  deter- 

salts  of  various  methods  tried  were  very  dis-  mined  by  Alex.  Classen,  0=16,  as  208*89830. 

oordant,  and  ranged  from  124*6  to  129*63.    They  Chemical  Analyses.— In  Dr.  O.  H.  Bailey's 

seemed,  however,  to  give  one  rule  of  variation,  and  J.  C.  Cain's  method  of  quantitative  analysis 

and  showed  that  '*  if  tellurium,  obtained  b^  any  by  weighing  precipitates  suspended  in  liquids, 

process  of  fractionation  whatever,  be  subjectea  the  operations  of  nltering  ana  washing  are  done 

to  distillation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  the  away  with.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  precipi- 

tetnbromide  be  prepared  from  this  by  sublima-  tate  having  been  determined,  it  is  weighed,  to- 

tion  in  a  vacuum,  its  analysis  always  gives  the  gether  with  the  supernatant  liquid,  in  a  specially 

same  atomic  weight  for  tellurium.    If,  however,  constructed  measuring  flask.    The  specific  grav- 

tbe  tellurium  be  onlv  fused  in  a  current  of  an  in-  ity  of  the  supernatant  liquid  can  be  readily  de- 

different  gas  and  the  tetrabromide  be  not  sub-  termined,  ana  hence  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 

limed  higher  numbers  will  be  obtained."    From  calculated.    The  method  is  rapid,  and  gives  re- 

the  widely  divergent  results  obtained  by  the  dif-  suits  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  many  technical 

ferent  methods  the  author  concludes  that  tel-  purposee. 

lurium  is  not  a  simple  substance.  The  analysis  of  seeds  and  plants  is  usually 

In  a  paper  on  the  molecular  weights  of  met-  accompanied  by  a  large  percentage  residue  of  un- 

als  when  in  solution.  C.  T.  Heycock  and  P.  H.  determined  matter,  the  mass  of  which,  excluding 

NcTille  give  the  results  of  their  observations  on  a  few  imperfectly  understood  albumens,  is  usually 

tbe  effect  of  various  proportions  of  silver,  gold,  designated  as  nitrogen-free  extract  matter.    Prof, 

copper,  nickel,  sodium,  palladium,  magnesium,  E.  Schulze  and  Dr.  E.  Steiger  found  in  the  mat- 


alone  behaves  abnormally,  producing  a  rise  in-  ties  of  galactose.    Mr.  W.  Maxwell  found  in  the 

stead  of  a  depression  in  the  solidifying  point  residues  of  Faba  mUgaris,  Vicia  saiiva,  and 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  atomic  depression  Pisum  sativum^  matters  convertible  into  sugar, 

is  a  number  not  far  removed  from  3,  the  theoret-  usually  galactose.    Other  carbohydrates,  in  ad- 

leal  value  calculated  from  Van't  Hoffs  formula,  dition  to  the  galactose-yielding  body,  appear  to 

Assuming  the  truth  of  Raoult's  generalization,  be  contained  in  the  seeds.    The  relative  amounts 

that  the  depression  produced  by  a  molecular  of  the  insoluble  carbohydrate  residues  and  the 

proportion  of  any  substance  in  the  solidifying  proportions  of   galactose-convertible   substance 

point  of  the  same  solvent  is  the  same  whatever  contained  in  them  varied  in  the  different  species 

the  substance,  it  would  therefore  seem  probable  of  legumes.    The  main  result  of  the  researches 

that  the  molecules  of  most  metals  are  of  the  is  the  finding  of  a  more  intelligible  and  scientific 

same  type,  Mfi,  when  n  is  the  number  of  atoms  in  expression  for  all  that  portion  of  the  constituent 

the  molecule ;   and  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  matter  of  seeds  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
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as  «  non-nitrogenous,  Talueless  residue  add  the  and  manganese  dioxide  cause  the  evolution  of 

indication  of  wnat  may  be  their  function  in  the  oxygen  at  a  comnaratirely  low  temperature,  ac- 

physiology  of  the  plant.  companied  by  only  a  small  percentage  of  chlo- 

Frof.  E.  W.  Morley  described  at  the  American  rine,  while  the  oxide  is  left  but  little  altered  &t 
Association  his  investigations  of  the  volumetric  the  end  of  the  experiment.  6.  The  monoxides 
composition  of  water,  together  with  the  appa-  of  barium,  calcium,  and  lead  cause  no  evolution 
ratus  employed  and  the  results.  The  apparatus,  of  oxygen  when  heated  with  potassium  chlorate, 
with  300  feet  of  elass  tubing,  occupying  parts  of  but  the  latter  breaks  up  below  its  normal  tem- 
two  rooms,  includes  provision  for  producing  hy-  perature  with  the  formation  of  potassium  chlo- 
drogen,  arran^ments  for  purifying  it,  a  glooe  ride  and  a  peroxide.  6.  In  the  presence  of  such 
in  which  part  is  collected  to  be  weig:hed,  another  oxides  as  silver  oxide  and  the  peroxides  of  ba- 
where  the  gas  is  stored  for  analj^sis,  and  three  rium  and  lead,  potassium  chlorate  acts  as  a  re- 
other  parts  in  which  the  analysis  is  made.  In  a  ducing  agent  No  oxygen  is  eliminated,  but  a 
second  apparatus,  identical  with  the  first,  the  perchiorate  is  formed.  7.  Oxides,  such  as  those 
volumes  m  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  made  of  zinc  and  magnesium,  are  inactive.  The  au- 
to combine  are  measured,  and  the  remaining  ex-  thors  find  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
cess  is  determined.  From  this  was  computed  oxide  is  of  importance — thus  copper  prepared  in 
the  ratio  of  combination  in  30  determinations,  the  dry  way  is  almost  inactive ;  and  further,  that 
The  minimum  value  was  found  to  be  2'00005,  certain  substances,  such  as  powdered  glass.  sand« 
the  maximum  SKXXHT,  and  the  mean  2*00023,  and  kaolin,  assist  the  decomposition,  although 
with  a  probable  error  of  determination  of  one  thev  apparently  undergo  no  cnemical  change, 
part  in  30,000.  In  a  second  paper,  on  the  ratio  Practically  three  methods  are  now  available 
of  the  density  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Prof,  for  the  determination  of  lithia  in  mineral  wa- 
Morley  said  he  had  made  two  determinations  of  ters ;  the  phosphate  method  (Maver's  modifi- 
the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen,  and  reached  the  cation) ;  the  amylalcohol  method  of  Gooch ;  and 
same  figure  for  the  ratio  as  that  given  by  Lord  the  fluoride  method  of  Camot  Bammelsberg's 
Rayleigh,  in  England,  namely,  15*884.  This  method  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Gooch, 
value,  combined  with  the  preceding,  gave  15*882  but  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory  in  its  ap- 
as  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen.  plication.    For  all  of  these  processes  it  is  neces- 

Prof.  Noyes  narrated  the  results  of  four  series  sary  to  obtain  from  some  known  quantity  of  the 
of  six  determinations  each  of  the  atomic  weight  water  the  alkalies  as  chlorides  free  from  admixt- 
of  oxygen,  with  apparatus  devised  by  himself,  ure  with  other  bases,  and  in  most  cases  a  con- 
He  had  found  the  value  to  be  15*896.  siderable  proportion  of  the  sodium  and  potassium 

The  seed  of  CcUyccmthus  glaucua  is  found,  by  salts,  which  usually  predominate  over  those  of 
the  analysis  of  H.  W.  Wiley,  to  be  rich  in  oily  lithium,  must  be  removed.  In  order  to  test 
albumenoids  and  sugar  (of  which  it  contains  these  methods  upon  water  containing  lithia. 
twice  as  much  as  wheat),  and  poor  in  starch  and  samples  of  the  best  known  and  widely  advertised 
undetermined  substances.  The  oil  has  a  beauti-  waters  were  purchased  bv  E.  Waller  and  sub- 
ful  faint-yellow  color  and  a  peculiar  odor.  The  mitted  to  examination.  The  results  were  some- 
seed  also  contains  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  which  what  surprisinp^,  and  indicate  that  either  the 
Dr.  R.  G.  Eccles,  of  Brooklyn,  has  named  caly-  original  analysis,  on  the  strength  of  which  the 
canthine.  Attention  was  called  to  the  poisonous  waters  are  sold,  was  erroneous,  or,  what  is  more 
property  of  the  seed  by  a  letter  from  jVf r.  J.  H.  probable,  that  the  proportions  of  lithium  in  those 
H.  Boya,  of  Cagle,  Tenn.,  relating  how  cattle  waters  are  liable  to  great  fluctuations.  The  re- 
and  sheep  had  been  fatally  poisoned  by  eating  suits  were  chiefly  obtained  by  Camot's  fluoride 
the  fruit  of  the  shrub,  llie  symptoms  of  the  method,  but  were  in  sevend  cases  conflrmed  by 
poisoning  resemble  those  of  drunkenness,  with  the  use  of  other  methods.  In  the  Farmville 
extreme  nervousness.  Sometimes  the  fatal  issue  lithia  water  no  lithium  could  be  detected  by  the 
is  immediate,  sometimes  it  is  delayed  for  three  spectroscope  in  moderate  amounts,  and  only 
or  four  weeks.  The  alkaloid  is  not  very  virulent,  traces  in  larger  amounts.  The  reaction  for  lith- 
is  slightlv  soluble  in  water  and  very  soluble  in  ium  in  Buffalo  water  in  considerable  quantities 
ether  ana  chloroform,  while  its  salts  are  insolu-  was  more  distinct.  In  the  Londonderry  water 
ble  in  chloroform  but  very  soluble  in  water.  It  the  lithia  reaction  could  be  obtained  without 
crystallizes  from  ether  in  feathery  masses,  which  great  diificultv.  Of  all  the  waters  examined, 
form  very  rapidly.  purporting  to  be  natural,  the  Saratoga  Hathom 

The  results  of  systematic  examinations  by  G.  proved  to  l)e  the  strongest  in  lithia.    The  lithia 

J.  Fowler  and  J.  Grant  of  the  influence  of  the  waters  manufactured  and  sold  by  Carl  H.  Schuitz 

chief  metallic  oxides  and  certain  unstable  salts  were  found  to  contain  a  little  more  lithia  than 

on  the  decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate  bv  was  claimed  for  them. 

heat  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  1.  Acid  The  following  tests  are  given  by  M.  M.  Grand- 
oxides,  such  as  V«Oi,  W0»,  and  V.Ob,  cause  the  val  and  Valser  for  the  detection  of  linoleic  acid 
evolution  of  oxygen  at  a  much  reduced  tempera-  in  oleic  acid.  The  falsifled  acid  is  of  a  yellowish- 
ture,  with  the  formation  of  a  metavanadato,  brown  tint,  paler  than  that  of  oleic  acid;  its 
tungstate,  or  uranate.  Chlorine  is  evolved  in  specific  gravity  is  higher.  The  liquid  is  more 
large  quantity  in  these  cases,  but  the  whole  of  consistent,  and  is  not  homogeneous,  but  grittv. 
the  oxygen  of  the  chlorate  is  not  liberated.  2.  If  falsified  oleic  acid  is  heated  to  50*  C,  it  tak^ 
Alumina  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  less  ener-  when  cold,  a  firmer  condition,  which  becomes 
iretically.    3.  Chromium  sesquioxide  causes  the  more  decided  each  time   the  operation  is  re- 
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• 

with  oleic  acid  there  is  also  formed  a  deposit  Pyrazol,  CiH4Nt,  the  fundamental  base  of  a 

insoluble  in  alcohoL     If  a  thin  layer  of  the  rapidly  growing  series  of  compounds,  has  been 

Rifled  oleic  acid  is  placed  upon  a  slip  of  lead,  synthesized  by  Prof.  Balbiano,  of  Messina,  from 

scraped  clean,  and  some  pure  oleic  acid  is  placed  epichlorhydrin  and  the  recently  isolated  hvdra- 

upon  a  similar  slip  of  lead  for  comparison,  the  zm  hydrate.    It  is  obtained  as  a  mass  of  hard, 

impure  acid  will,  on  the  next  day,  oe  more  or  colorless  needles.    The  crystals  are  readily  solu- 

less  resinified,  while  the  pure  acid  will  be  hardly  ble  in  cold  water,  with  production  of  neutral 

altered.    If  some  drops  of  falsified  oleic  acid  are  solution,  possess  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  pyri- 

mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  soda-lye,  an  in-  dine,  melt  into  a  colorless  liquid  at  from  o6*5° 

tense  ^rellow  color  is  produced,  while  pure  oleic  to  70°,  while  the  liquid  boils  at  from  186°  to 

acid,  similarly  treated,  merely  takes  a  grayish  188°  C. 

tint.  Organie  Chemistry.— The  gums  yield,  when 
For  the  detection  of  tin  in  minerals,  Alexan-  subjected  to  hydrolytic  action,  glucose-like  bod- 
der  Johnstone  cuts  out  the  small  beads  of  metal  ies  which,  when  carefully  studied,  have  usually 
which  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  assay  on  treat-  been  identified  as  either  galactose  or  arabinose. 
mentwith  the  white  flux  or  fusion  mixture  of  Gum  arable  sometimes  yields  galactose  and  some- 
Fresenius ;  and  having  pulverized  it  and  washed  times  arabinose,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
it  treats  the  remaining  silver-like  malleable  is  a  specific  characteristic  of  a  distinct  gum,  or 
scales  of  metal  with  boiling  concentrated  hydro-  whether  there  may  not  be  gums  of  different 
chloric  acid  and  solution  of  gold  chloride.  If  origins  sold  under  the  one  name.  The  gum 
the  white  scales  are  wholly  or  partly  compjosed  exuding  from  the  bark  of  a  cherry  tree  and 
of  tin,  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  will  receive  a  tragacanth  gum  yield  arabinose.  The  mucilage 
distinct  purple  stain  by  the  formation  of  the  occurring  in  the  seed  coat^  of  linseed,  quince 
purple  01  Cassius.  As  an  additional  test,  a  cur-  seeds,  etc.,  vields  glucoses  which  have  not  been 
rent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  projected  satisfoctorily  identified.  A  gum-like  substance 
UDon  the  moist  stained  bottom  of  the  mortar,  which  can  he  extracted  from  liquefied  tissues  by 
when  a  skin  of  brown  stannous  sulphuride  will  alkalies  yields  xylose.  The  gum  exuding  from 
be  formed.  the  bark  and  the  fruit  of  peach  trees  has  l^n  ex- 
Chemical  8Tiithesi8.~-Prof.  Emil  Fisher's  amined  by  W.  E.  Stone.  That  from  the  fruit  was 
researches  on  tne  sugars  of  the  glucose  group  much  the  clearer  in  color  and  the  purer.  It 
have  been  remarkably  successful.  Several  montns  is  soluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is  first  swollen 
ago  he  prepared  a  new  synthetical  sugar,  which  to  a  marked  degree,  and  in  solution  it  showed 
he  called  acrose,  and  found  to  be  an  isomer  of  a  slightly  acid  reaction  and  a  distinct,  al- 
dextrose  and  levulose.  He  has  now  succeeded  in  though  not  strong,  lievo-rotation.  The  results 
determining  the  constitution  of  acrose,  and  has  of  the  first  steps  m  the  analysis  indicated  the 
shown  that  it  is  the  inactive  modification  of  presence  of  those  substances  which  yield  arabi- 
levulose.  He  has  also  effected  the  synthesis  of  nose  and  galactose  on  hydrolysis.  The  contin- 
levulose;  has  discovered  the  inactive  and  the  ued  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  isolating 
levo-modifications  of  mannite  and  of  the  new  and  identifying  these  substances  f^ye,  from  the 
sugar  mannose ;  has  shown  that  mannose  and  bark  gum,  two  products— one  with  specific  ro- 
dextrose  have  the  same  constitution,  and  that  tation  102*8°,  which  approximated  closely  to  that 
one  may  be  converted  into  the  other ;  has  pre-  of  arabinose  (104°),  and  a  second  with  a  specific 
pared  all  these  substances  synthetically ;  and  rotation  82*09®,  which  is  practically  that  of  glu- 
nas  developed  and  perfected  the  methods  of  cose.  Two  products  identical  with  these  were  also 
transforming  the  sugars  and  their  derivatives  obtained  from  the  fruit  gum.  This  analysis 
into  one  another  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sjm-  was  confirmed  by  further  t^ts. 
thesis  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  glucose  In  a  paper  on  "  The  Occurrence  of  the  Penta- 
group  will  probably  be  effected  in  the  near  glucoses,  read  in  the  American  Association,  the 
lature.  same  author  reported  concerning  his  examini^ 
The  synthesis  of  indigo  from  monobromace-  tions  of  fortjr  vegetable  products,  selected  with  a 
tanilide,  by  W.  Flimm,  is  the  first  that  has  been  view  of  obtaining  as  great  a  variety  as  possible 
accomplished  from  a  mono-substitution  product  for  the  detection  of  arabinose  and  xylose.  In 
of  benzol.  If  monobromacetanilide  is  melted  thirty-two  of  these  substances  from  1  to  12  per 
with  dry  caustic  alkali,  a  fused  mass  is  obtained,  cent,  of  the  pentaglucoses,  or  bodies  from  which 
the  solution  of  which  in  water  soon  turns  blue  they  are  derived,  were  recognized.  They  were 
and  separates  indigo ;  aniline  and  isocyanophenyl  even  found  in  the  excrement  of  domestic  ani- 
are  also  formed.  The  yield  is  small,  being  not  mals,  showin|r  the  operation  of  some  degree  of 
more  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  anilide  used.  digestive  action  there.  The  existence  of  a  class 
Urea  chloride  has  been  used  by  Gattermann,  of  compounds  not  commonly  recognized  in  foods 
Schmidt,  and  Harris,  reacting  with  aromatic  is  indicated.  In  another  paper  by  Prof.  Stone 
hydrocarbons  and  phenylethers  in  the  presence  arabinose  was  found  to  have  a  stronger  reducing 
of  aluminum  chloride  to  effect  the  synthesis  of  effect  upon  Fehling*s  solution  than  any  other 
carbo  acids.  The  urea  chloride  was  formed  from  known  sugar.  A  third  paper  by  the  same  au- 
phosgene  and  ammonium  chloride.  The  method  thor  developed  a  method  for  the  quantitative 
IS  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  large  quanti-  determination  of  pentaglucoses  in  food  stuffs, 
ties  of  liquid  phosgene  it  requires.  To  avoid  In  the  analysis  of  seeds,  all  that  part  of  their 
this  inconvenience,  h.  Gattermann  and  A.  Rosso-  non-nitrogenous  constituents  which  is  soluble  in 
Ivmo  use  cyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  two  water,  and  which  upon  boiling  with  a  dilute 
substances  into  which  urea  chloride  dissociates  acid  becomes  converted  into  bodies  capable  of 
St  the  high  temperatures  at  which  the  syntheses  reducing  an  alkali-copper  solution,  has  oeen  ex- 
are  performed.  pressed  as  dextrine.    W.  Maxwell  considers  that 
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more  definite  determinations  will  be  of  interest  series.   It  is  found  that  altJiongh  thirteen  dichior 

In  a  course  of  the  stud^  of  the  le^roes  JPisum  naphthalenes  have  been  described,  only  ten  ex- 

scUtvum,  Faba  vulgans^  and  Vtcta  sativa,  he  ist     Of  the  fourteen  possible  tri-derivatiTes, 

discovered  cane-sup^r  in  each  of  those  repre-  thirteen  are  known.    Light  has  been  thrown  bj 

sentatives.    In  addition  to  saccharose,  the  seeds  these  researches  on  the  mode  of  action  of  rea- 

contained  a  white  amorphous  body,  which  was  gents  on  naphthalene  and  other  hydrocarbons, 

distinguished  chemically  from  dextrine  by  the  and  it  appears  that  in  all  cases  the  initial  action 

instance  that  upon  boiling  with  a  dilute  min-  is  the  same,  while  the  ultimate  product  depends 

eral  acid  it  yielded  galactose ;  and  further,  when  on  secondary  causes ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  ben- 

the  body  was  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  zene  an  ortho-compound  is  always  first  obtained, 

acid  mucic  acid  was  obtained  as  the  product  of  and  meta  and  para  compounds  are  produced  in 

oxidation.     Separate   experiments  were   made  a  secondary  way.    The  influence  of  structure  on 

with  Phaseolits  vulgaris^  which  was  proved  to  the  coloring  properties  of  naphthalene  deriva- 

contain  soluble  carbohydrates  to  the  extent  of  tives  has  also  been  studied  in  connection  with 

6'86  per  cent    A  quantitative  separation  of  the  these  researches. 

cane-sugar,  galactan,  and  dextrine  was  not  at-  According  to  the  theory  of  Van  'tHoff  and 

tempted.  A  method  which  would  render  anything  Wislicenus,  the  di-halogen  additive  compounds 

more  than  qualitative  indications  of  those  sev-  of  acetylene  can  exist  in  two  isomeric  forms.    To 

eral  bodies  does  not  at  present  exist.    When  it  is  one  of  the  classes  thus  indicated  fumario  acid 

known  that  these  soluble  carbohydrates  are  con-  appears-  to  be  related,  and  to  the  other  its  iso- 

tained  in  mature  seeds,  the  question  occurs  as  to  mer  maleic  acid.    The  fact  suggested  to  E.  H. 

what  are  the  physiological  uses  of  those  bodies  Reiser  that  it  might  be  of  interest,  starting  with 

in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  embryo  plant  dur-  acetylene,  to  prepare  two  isomeric  di-halogen 

ing  the  stage  of  incipient  growth  f    Preliminary  compounds,  and  then  endeavor  to  transform 

observations  made  with  seeds  of  Phcueoltu  vwr  them  into  fumaric  and  maleic  acids.    The  iso- 

aaria  indicated  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  carbo-  meric  iodides  of  acetylene,  one  of  which  is  solid 

hydrates  were  used  up  by  the  embryo  plant  in  and  the  other  liquid,  were  accordingly  prepared, 

the  earliest  period  of  it^  development,  or  dur-  On  experiment,  fumaric  acid  was  lormed  from 

ing  the  short  time  which  was  necessary  for  the  the  solid  di-iodide. 

protrusion  of  the  radicle,  and  before  the  plu-  Some  crystalline  substances  found  in  the  solid 

mule  made  its  appearance.  matters  which  are  deposited  from  freshly  ex- 

The  investigations  of  Prof.  Frederick  B^  Power  tracted  oils  of   limes,  lemons,  and  bereamot, 

lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  oil  made  by  hand,  are  described  by  Prof.  W.  A. 

of  wintergreen  consists  of  methyl  salicylate,  with  Tilden  and  Mr.  0.  R.  Beck.    Limettin,  obtained 

small  amounts  of  a  terpene,  w^ich  is  yellowish,  from  oil  of  limes,  has  the  composition  Ci«Hi40», 

has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  blacK  pepper,  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  needles,  melting  at  be- 

and  deviates  the  ra^  of  polarized  light  to  tne  left;  tween  121**  and  182°  C,  and  is  neither  an  acid 

and  that  the  oil  of  birch  when  pure  consists  simply  nor  a  glucosite.    Essence  of  lemons  yields  a  sub- 

of  methyl  salicylate,  and  is  without  action  on  po-  stance,  CmHmOc,  similar  to  limettin  in  appear- 

larized  light.  The  natural  oils  of  wintergreen  and  ance,  but  with  more  lustrous  crystals,  which 

birch  are  therefore  neither  physically  nor  chemi-  melt  at  116°  C.    Bergamot  yields  a  compound 

cally  identical,  although  the  differences  are  prac-  that  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms  and  melts  at 

tically  very  slight  270''-271°  C. 

In  a  paper  summarizing  our  present  knowl-  In  communicating  to  the  Chemical  Society  of 
edge  of  the  rare  earths,  M.  E.  Demar9ay  admits  London  their  studies  on  the  constitution  of  the 
that  the  radiant- matter  test  of  Mr.  Crookes  is  tri-derivatives  of  naphthalene.  Prof.  H.  E.  Arm- 
more  sensitive  than  the  reversion  process  of  M.  strong  and  W.  P.  Wynne,  besides  the  theoretical 
de  Boisbaudran.  lie  regards  the  red  phospho-  importance  of  the  studies,  called  attention  to 
rescence  of  aluminum  as  due  to  traces  of  chrome,  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  constitution  of 
and  the  phosphorescence  of  vttria  as  in  like  man-  those  of  them  which  are  employed  technically 
ner  occasioned  by  traces  of  foreign  matter  rather  in  the  manufacture  of  azo-dyes,  in  order  that 
than  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  distinct  ele-  the  dependence  of  color  and  tinctorial  properties 
ments.  He  contests  the  hypothesis  of  meta-ele-  on  structure  may  be  determined ;  this  is  especial- 
ments,  and  concludes  that  in  the  group  of  rare  ly  the  case,  because  all  the  tri-derivatives  are  not 
earths  we  have  to  do  not  with  exceptional  bod-  equally  valuable. 

ies,  but  with  bodies  which  our  ordinary  meth-  Agricnltural  Chemistry. — Experiments  by 

ods  are  not  able  to  separate.    lie  refers  to  the  Prof.  A.  Pet^rmann,  of   Gembloux,   Belgium, 

observation  of  Bunsen  and  Becquerel  that  salts  concerning  the  relation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 

present  variable  absorptions  according  to  the  di-  to  plant  growth,  have  given  results  of  which  the 

rections  taken  by  the  luminous  rays  in  a  crystal,  following  is  a  summary :  In  ^^wing  plants  of 

The  researches  of  MM.  KrUss  and  Nilson  are  un-  yellow  lupines  in  sand  containing  bacteria  of  the 

favorably  criticised;  Mr.  Crookes  declares  that  he  soil,  but  poor  in  nutritive  elements,  an  impor- 

has  obtained  results  contradictory  to  theirs,  and  tant  gain  in  nitrogen  was  observed  and  ascnbed 

M.  Demar^ay  confirms  the  results  of  Mr.  Crookes.  to  the  intervention  of  atmospheric  nitrogen ; 

The  groups  of  rare  earths  seem  to  the  author  this  gain  increased  with  the  quantity  of  organic 

likely  to  be  the  means  of  an  important  progress  substance  produced.    Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 

in  our  classification  of  the  simple  bodies.  some  authors,  the  experiments  proved  that  the 

The  committee  of  the  British  Association  on  lupines  absorb  and  assimilate  (that  is  utilize  for 

isomeric  naphthalene  derivatives  says,  in  its  fifth  the  production  of  organic  substance)  nitrogen, 

report,  that  a  complete  set  of  reference  com-  whicn  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  fertilizer; 

pounds  has  been  prepared  in  the  disubstituted  the  nodes  of  the  roots  of  lupines  were  sensibly 
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richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  rest  of  the  plant,  analysis  as  ether  extract  is  rery  cmde,  being 
particularljT  in  those  experiments  which  showed  mixed  with  extraneous  impurities  which  the 
&n  increase  of  nitrogen.  But  this  observation  chemist  has  been  much  embarrassed  to  get  rid 
can  not  be  used  to  support  the  hypothesis  ao-  of.  H.  J.  Patterson  has  successfully  used  animal 
cording  to  which  the  presence  of  nodosities  or  charcoal  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  has  ob- 
microbes  inhabiting  the  same  should  be  the  ex-  tained  as  products  pure  fats,  and  in  many  cases 
elusive  cause  of  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen,  nearly  pure  ve&retable  oil.  Infilling  thenerco- 
because  the  increase  of  nitrogen  was  noticeable  lator  tube  for  tne  execution  of  his  process,  be  has 
in  the  soil  as  well  as  in  the  plants,  and  because  first  placed  in  it  animal  charcoal ;  on  top  of  this 
the  gain  of  nitrogen  by  enrichment  of  the  soil  a  plug  of  cotton ;  then  the  substance  to  be  ex- 
was  obtained  in  the  culture  of  plants  which  did  tractra;  and  finally  another  plug  of  cotton.  The 
not  possess  nodosities  on  the  roots ;  and  the  pure  cotton  ser>'es  to  make  a  more  uniform  stream  of 
culture  proved  the  identity  of  micro-organisms  ether  over  the  substance,  and  keeps  the  latter 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  lupines  grew  with  those  from  crawling  up  the  sides  of  the  percolator, 
occurring  in  the  nodosities  of  the  root  of  the  The  plug  between  the  substance  and  the  cha> 
plant.  The  author  therefore  answers  the  ques-  coal  willprevent  any  of  the  fat  coming  in  con- 
tion  of  the  intervention  of  nitrogen  in  plant  tact  with  the  charcoal  before  it  is  thoroughly 
growth  in  the  affirmative.  in  solution.    In  other  respects  Mr.  Patterson  s 

The  earlier  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted,  as  method  is  like  that  of  the  Association  of  Official 
well  as  those  of  Boussingault,  respecting  the  Agricultural  Chemists.  The  following  points 
sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation  under  con-  are  claimed  in  favor  of  the  use  of  animal  char- 
ditions  in  which  the  action  of  electricity  and  of  coal :  1.  That  the  product  obtained  is  nearly 
microbes  was  excluded  led  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  pure  fat  or  vegetaole  oil ;  2.  That  it  gives  a 
Lawes  to  conclude  that  the  higher  chlorophyl-  more  correct  idea  of  the  physical  nature  of  the 
lous  plants  have  not  the  power  of  taking  up  fats  from  various  substances;  8.  That  slight 
nitrogen  by  their  leaves  or  otherwise ;  and  that  quantities  of  water  that  may  exist  in  the  sub- 
atmospheric  nitrogen  is  not  a  source  of  nitrogen  stance  and  pass  out  with  the  extract  will  be  re- 
in the  case  of  gramineous,  cruciferous,  chenopo-  moved  by  the  charcoal ;  4.  That  soluble  acids  of 
diaceous.  or  solaneous  crops,  but  that  there  was  the  plant,  or  acids  which  may  be  formed  during 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  account  for  the  whole  distillation,  will  be  partially,  if  not  wholly,  re- 
of  the  nitrogen  taken  up  by  leguminous  plants,  moved  by  the  animal  charcoal ;  and  5.  That  the 
Of  the  recent  researches,  those  of  Hellriegel  and  animal  charcoal  will  partially  obviate,  if  not 
Wilfarth,  &rst  published  in  1886,  were  the  most  wholly  remove,  the  difficulty  of  change  in  the 
conclusive.  Thev  tend  to  show  that  free  nitro-  amount  of  ether  extract  (which  generally  in- 
gen  is  fixed  under  the  infiuence  of  a  microbe-  creases)  with  the  aging  of  tne  sample, 
seeding  of  the  soil,  with  a  resultant  formation  The  richness  of  the  truffle  in  phosphoric  acid, 
of  nodules  on  the  roots.  Experiments  by  the  lime,  and  magnesia,  according  to  M.  Ad.  Chatin, 
authors  in  the  seasons  of  1888-'89,  with  several  is  remarkable  in  comparison  with  the  poverty  of 
species  of  leguminous  plants,  confirmed  these  the  soils.  Six  elements — nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
conclusions.  Concurrently  with  the  experiments  potassa,  lime,  iron,  and  sulphur — appear  charao- 
made  at  Rothamsted,  M.  Br6al,  of  the  Museum  teristic  of  the  truffle.  The  author  concludes 
d^Histoire  Xaturelle,  in  Paris,  made  various  ex-  that  the  nitrogen  is  derived  in  great  part  from 
periments  with  similar  results.  Hellriegel  agrees  the  air  confined  in  the  soil.  Phosphoric  acid 
with  the  authors  that  the  legwninosce  utilize  soil  forms  a  mean  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  tho 
nitrogen.  He  considers  that  the  soil  would  be  ash  of  the  truffle,  and  it  is  closely  followed  by 
drawn  upon  first,  and  that  this  source  is  supple-  potassa.  Lime  forms  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of 
mented  oy  the  elementary  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  ash,  whether  the  earth  contains  50  per  cent, 
brought  into  combination  by  means  of  the  or-  of  calcareous  matter  or  hardly  1  per  cent.  The 
ganisms ;  he  also  considers  that  there  would  be  proportion  of  iron  oxide  is  about  5  per  cent, 
more  or  less  fixation,  even  with  a  soil  rich  in  soda  is  present  to  about  1  per  cent.,  and  rises  in 
nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand.  Vines  found  that  some  cases  to  6  per  cent.  Magnesia  rises  and 
the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  presumably  also  falls  along  with  tne  soda.  Manganese,  chlorine, 
the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen,  is  much  reduced,  or  and  iodine  are  present  in  all  truffles, 
even  stopped  altogether,  by  the  application  of  The  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  saccha- 
much  nitrogen  to  the  soil ;  and  the  Rothamsted  rine  substance  of  the  sweet  potato  by  W.  E.  Stone 
experiments  indicate  that  with  'a  rich  garden  show  that  it  exists  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the 
sou  there  are  fewer  nodules  formed  than  with  a  form  of  sucrose.  The  quantitative  determina- 
sand  containing  but  little  nitrogen,  and  seeded  tions  showed  from  1|  to  2^  half  per  cent,  of 
with  soil  organisms.  If  subsequent  experiments  sucrose  in  the  fresh  potatoes.  The  temperature 
should  show  this  to  be  the  case,  the  amount  of  of  cooking  (baking)  inverts  the  sucrose,  and  con- 
nitrogen  of  a  crop  derived  from  the  air  and  the  verts  more  or  less  of  the  starch  into  a  soluble 
amount  derived  irom  a  soil  would  vary  very  form. 

much    according    to   circumstances  ;    fixation  MIseellaneons. — ^In  the  spontaneous  combus- 

would  take  place  most  freely  in  the  case  of  a  tionof  coal  the  carbon,  hydrocarbons,  and  pyrites 

sandy  or  poor  and  porous  soil,  and  less  in  a  — all  the  constituents,  in  fact,  except  minerals 

richer  soil.    On  the  whole,  the  evidence  at  com-  other  than  pyrites — are  found  by  Mr.  Vivian  B. 

mand  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  Lewes  to  take  a  part.    Carbon  possesses  to  an 

o(  most,  if  not  all  our  leguminous  crops,  more  extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  attracting 

or  less  of  their  nitrogen  is  due  to  fixation  under  and  absorbing  gases  upon  its  surface,  which  is 

the  conditions  saggested.  increased  as  its  surface  is  increased  by  division. 

The  product  which  is  designated  in  fodder  The  absorption,  at  first  purely  mechanical,  event- 
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uallj  causes  a  rise  in  temperature.    If  the  coal  inert  substance,  usually  stareh,  to  temper  the 

is  finely  powdered,  the  aosorbing  and  heating  chemical  action.    They  may  be  classified  as  fol- 

powers  become  very  important,  while  the  rate  of  low  according  to  their  acid  constituents,  with 

action  increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  but  is  which  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  usually  associated : 

rarely  sufficient  to  bring  about  spontaneous  igni-  Tartrate  powders,  in  which  tartaric  acid  is  the 

tion.    When  the  carbon  of  the  coal  absorbs  oxy-  acid  constituent,  and  which  leave  the  least  ob- 

gen  the  compressed  gas  becomes  very  active  jectionable  residue ;  phosphate  powders,  in  which 

chemically  and  soon  begins  to  combine  with  the  mono-calcium  phospnate  furnishes  the  acid,  and 

carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  bituminous  portions  with  which  the  residues,  though  larger  in  quan- 

of  the  coal ;  the  chemical  activity  increases  with  tity,  are  not  otherwise  more  objectionable  than 

the  temperature,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  further  those  of  the  tartrate  powders;  and  alum  pow- 

increase  of  heat.    The  effects  work  cumulatively  ders,  in  which  the  gas  is  set  free  by  the  action 

upon  one  another,  icnd  if  the  access  of  air  is  free  of  either  potassium  or  ammonium  alum.    The 

enough,  the  temperature  reaches  the  igniting  effect  of  tne  residues  from  these  on  the  human 

point  of  the  coal.    The  result  is  hastened  by  the  system  has  not  been  determined.    In  general,  it 

presence  of  pyrites  in  the  coal,  which  is  also  may  be  said  of  the  three  classes  of  powders,  that 

acted  upon  cnemically  by  oxygen :  but  pyrites  a  tartrate  powder  pves  the  lowest  percentage 

isnot  itself  capable  of  causing  combustion.    The  of  carbon  dioxide  m  proportion  to  the  weight 

liability  to  spontaneous  ignition  of  coal  in  ships  of  chemicals  used,  together  with  the  least  weight 

increases  witn  the  increase  of  tonnage  in  cargoes ;  of  residue ;  and  a  straight  alum  powder  gives 

with  the  length  of  the  voyage,  particularly  if  thehi^hestproportionof  gas  and  greatest  weight 

it  is  prosecuted  into  warm  regions ;   ana  is  of  residue.    The  report  of  the  chemical  division 

affected  by  the  kind  of  coal,  some  coals  being  of  the  Agricultural  Department  suggests  that 

more  liable  than  others  to  spontaneous  heating  with  a  little  care  baking  powders  could  be  made 

and  ignition ;  by  the  fineness  of  the  division  of  at  home  at  much  less  cost  than  the  market 

the  coal ;  by  wetting  combined  with  richness  in  price. 

pjrrites ;  by  the  ventilation  of  the  cargo ;  and  The  results  of  the  many  determinations  that 
by  heat  from  the  furnaces  and  boilers.  The  have  been  made  of  the  alkaloid  in  teas  are  re- 
author's  paper  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  garded  by  David  Hooper,  of  Ootacamund,  India, 
precautions  that  may  be  taken  against  the  heat-  as  showing  that  no  relation  exists  between  the 
ing  of  coal  in  cargo.  amount  present  and  the  commercial  value  of 

rrevious  to  the  formation  of  the  clasification  the  leaf.    The  tannin  of  tea  has  also  been  in- 

of  the  elements  with  which  the  names  of  New-  vestigated,  but  as  the  subject  has  been  treated 

lands  and  Mendeleeff  ftre  associated,  numerical  by  so  many  experts,  using  different  methods  and 

relations  between  the  atomic  weights  of  allied  applying  them  to  different  samples,  the  results 

elements  were  discovered  by  Dobereiner,  Dumas,  are  not  comparable,  and  leave  tne  matter  open 

and  other  chemists.    It  is  now  shown  by  Mr.  P.  for  further  inquiry.    From  analyses  of  sixty-five 

J.  Hartog,  in  **  Nature,"  that  M.  A.  E.  B^guyer  de  specimens  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas.  Mr.  Hooper 

Chancourtois,  a  French  geologist,  was  the  first  finds  that  the  finest  teas  are  those  which  contain 

to  publish  a  list  of  all  the  known  elements  in  the  the  most  tannin,  and  that  the  elevation  does  not 

order  of  their  atomic  weights.    In  a  communi-  appear  to  affect  the  amount  of  tannin,  as  has  been 

cation  to  the  French  Academy  in  April,  1862,  he  supposed.  The  determinations  of  two  of  the  speci- 

described  "  a  natural  classification  of  the  simple  mens  indicate  that  the  kind  of  shrub  cultivated  in 

bodies  and  radicles  by  a  table  in  the  form  of  a  India  contains  more  or  less  tannin  according  to  its 

helix,  founded  on  the  use  of  numbers,  which  I  original  habitat.    The  amounts  of  tannin  shown 

call  characteristic  numbers  or  numerical  charac-  in  Mr.  Hooper's  list  are  obtained  by  perfectly 

teristics."    These  numbers  were  deduced  from  exhausting  the  leaves,  and  do  not  represent  the 

the  measurement  of  the  chemical  equivalents  of  amount  taken  in  domestic  use.    The  infusion  of 

the  bodies;  when  arranged  on  his  helical  table,  the  family  tea-pot  extracts  more  or  less  tannin, 

or  on  a  plane  surface  representing:  it,  they  gave  according  to  tne  sample  used  and  the  time  ad- 

what  he  called  characteristic  points  or  geomet-  lowed  for  the  leaves  to  soak  in  boiling  water, 

rical  characters.    He  then  anounced  as  the  fun-  The  broker's  test  of  five  minutes  takes  out  one 

damental  theorem  of  his  system  that  "  the  re-  fifth  of  the  extract,  with  a  corresponding  amount 

lations  between  the  properties  of  different  bodies  of  tannin.    The  tea-pot  infusion  of  ten  minutes 

are  manifested  by  simple  geometrical  relations  removes  about  one  third,  fifteen  minutes  one 

between  the  positions  of   their  characteristic  half,  and  twenty  minutes  two  thirds.    The  tannin 

points  " ;  and  that  likenesses  and  differences  are  is  the  source  of  the  "  strength  "  of  the  tea,  and 

manifested  by  a  certain  numerical  order  in  the  the  higher  the*  tannin  the  richer  the  infusion, 

succession  of  bodies,  **  for  example,  immediate  and  the  more  of  body  will  the  sample  possess, 

sequence  or  alternation  at  various  periods."    The  Tannin  is  likewise  a  natural  constituent  of  the 

subject  was  further  pursued  in  a  memoir  com-  tea,  and  is  not  amenable  to  suppression  by  high- 

municated  in  March,  1863.    The  papers  have  not  er  cultivation,  or  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 

been  printed  in  full.    Newlands  s  first  paper  on  manufacture. 

the  numerical  differences  between  the  atomic        The  results  of  an  examination  of  the  cuticular 

weights  of  allied  elements  was  published  in  Feb-  constituents  of  flax  fiber  have  been  published  by 

ruary,  1863 ;  and  his  second,  in   which  he  ar-  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Bevan.    On  exhaustion 

ranged  the  elements  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  fiber  lost  from  8  to  4 

weights,  in  July,  1864.  per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  in  cooling  the  solution 

Baking  powders  consist  essentially  of  a  car-  deposited  a  greenish-white  resin,  which  yielded, 

bonate  or  oicarbonate  to  supply  carbonic-acid  on  hydrolyses  with  alcoholic  soda,  a  wax  alco- 

gas,  and  an  acid  which  can  liberate  it,  with  some  hoi,  identified  as  ceryl-alcohol,  and  a  ketone-like 
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substance.      From  the  nnresolved  residae,  on  pesos  or  dollars  (the  silver  peso,  coined  on  the 

tnefttment  with  alkalies,  two  fatty  acids  were  basis  of  the  five-franc  piece,  is  equal  to  $0.77  in 

obtained,  one  of  which  appeared  to  be  cerotic  gold),  and  of  the  exports  78,089,985  pesos.    The 

acid.     The  green  filtrate  from  the  resin-wax  exports  of  nitre  were  valued  at  88,86o,196  pesos ; 

rielded   on    distillation  a  ^reen,  oily  residue,  of  copper,  16,160,882  pesos;  of  silver,  7,738,864 

trom  this  a  further  quantity  of  ceryl  alcohol  pesos ;  of  guano,  1,585,085  pesos ;  of  iodine,  918,- 

was  isolated,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  oily  750  pesos ;  of  manufactures,  48,812  pesos ;  of 

ketone.    The  residue  was  a  complex  of  inert  afiricultural    nroducts,    8,784,868    pesos.     The 

compounds,  which  yielded   ketones  on  hydrol-  ¥rheat  exported  was  5,500,000  bushels,  valued  at 

ysis.     These    ketones    have  the  characteristic  4,548,729  pesos.    The  shares  of    the  principal 

odor  of  raw  flax  and  flax  goods,  and  from  their  countries  in  the  trade  of  1888  are  shown  in  the 

property  of  emulsifying  with  water,  no  doubt  following  table,  values  being  given  in  pesos : 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  wet  pro- 


cesses of    fine  spinning  of  flax.     The   pectic  coumtrhs. 

group  of  constituents  associated  with  the  oellu- 


kwe  m  the  fiber  proper,  on  oxidation  with  nitric  oJJ^J^y***" 

»cid  yielded  mucine.     The  isolation  of  pure  eel-  France ..',','.'.'.]'.'.'.. 

lulose  from  flax  is  a  difficult  operation.  United  sutes '. '. '. '. '. 

CHILI,  a  republic  in  South  America.    The  |^- 

executive  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  ArK«nUne  Repobite 

President,  who  is  chosen  for  five  years  by  an  iu& 

electoral  college,  and  is  not  re-eligible.    The  leg- 


Inipoits. 


8^851^41 

K046,5TT 

«,1S1,618 

8,188,178 

4,840,497 

680,546 

682,567 


66.898,407 

4,761,990 

4.296,065 

8,070,694 

2,071,804 

115,868 

88,600 

111,811 


isUtive  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Con-  The  annual  product  of  wheat  is  about  21,000,- 

gress,  consisting  of  the  Senate,  the  members  of  000  bushels ;  of  wine,  24,000,000  gallons ;  of  cop- 

which  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  the  Chamber  per,  40,000  tons ;  of  silver,  885,000  pounds ;  of 

of  Deputies,  elected  for  three  years  in  the  pro-  gold,  1,000  pounds;  of  coal,  10,000,000  tons;  of 

portion  of  one  Deputy  to  80,000  of  popuhition,  nitrate,  800,000  tons. 

under  the  law  of  Aug.  9,  1888.    The  members        The  nitrates  are  exported  mainly  to  Germany 

of  both  houses  are  elected  directly  by  the  same  and   France.     They   already   constitute   three 

restricted  suffrage     There  is  one  ^nator  for  fifths  of  the  total  exports,  and  the  industry  is 

every  three  Deputies.    The  President  of  the  re-  growing.    Copper  mining  has  become  a  preca- 

Doblic,  inaugurated  on  Sept.  18,  1886,  is  Jos6  rious  business  since  the  collapse  of  the  copper 

Manuel  Balmaceda.  syndicate  and  the  development  of  a  keen  com- 

Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  is  298,970  petition  between  the  produeers  of  Europe  and  of 
square  miles,  including  the  territories  in  Pata-  the  United  States.    Gold  mining,  which  flour- 
gonia  and  Tiem  del  Fuego  lying  west  of  the  ished  under  the  Spaniards  (three  quarters  of  the 
eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  were  conceded  gold  sent  to  Spain  having  for  a  long  time  come 
to  Chili  in  the  treaty  made  in  1881  with  the  from  Chili),  has  recently  been  resumed  with  satis- 
Argentine  Republic,  and  the  territories  taken  factory  results.    The  gold  mines  at  a  certain 
from  Bolivia  and  Pern  in  the  last  war.    The  depth  run  into  iron  pyrites,  from  which  only  40 
Peruvian  province  of  Tacna  is  to  remain  in  the  per  cent,  of  the  gold  could  be  extracted  by  the 
possession  of  Chili  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  primitive  method  formerly  in  use,  and  when 
which  period  a  popular  vote  of  the  inhabitants  Chili  became  the  principal  producer  of  copper  in 
will  determine  to  which  country  it  shall  belong,  the  world  thev  were  nearly  all  abandoned  for  the 
The  population  of  the  republic  was  computed  on  more  profitable  industry.    Chili  is  said  to  have  a 
Jan.  1, 188S^  at  2,665,926,  being  9  to  the  square  greater  number  of  gold  mines  and  deposits  than 
mile,  on  the  basis  of  the  census  returns  of  i885,  any  other  country.    Mines  are  now  worked  in 
to  which  15  per  cent  is  added  in  official  esti-  twenty  or  more  districts,  scattered  from  Taltal 
mates  on  account  of  the  defective  enumeration,  in  the  north  to  Tom^  in  the  south,  though  only 
making  the  population,  including  50,000  Indians  three  or  four  companies  have  been  able  to  raise 
not  returned  in  the  census,  8,115.815.    Santiago,  capital  enough  to  introduce  new  and  more  per- 
the  capital,  has  about  200,000  inhabitants,  and  feet  means  for  extracting  gold.     The   native 
Valparaiso  105,000.    Education  is  gratuitous,  the  Chilians  who  own  the  properties,  although  un- 
schools  being  supported  by  the  state.     There  able  to  work  them  on  a  suitable  scale,  have  been 
were  1,074  students  of  law,  mathematics,  medi-  not  less  reluctant  to  sell  than  foreign  invest- 
cine,  and  art  in  the  University  and  National  ors  have  been  to  buy,  because  the  European 
Institute  of  Santiago  and  other  superior  schools ;  capitalists  have  insisted  on  having  options  run- 
luid,  including  the  students  in  the  lyceums  of  the  ning  a  year,  and  during  that  time  the  owner  can 
prorineial  capitals,  the  number  was  4,877.    There  neither  sell  to  other  parties  nor  raise  the  price 
Were  950  public  primanr  schools  in  1887,  with  if  the   mine  develop®   unexpected    riches.     A 
&n  average  attendance  of  55,818,  and  a  total  in-  change  in  the  mining  laws  has  been  made  that 
scription  of  81.362,  and  501  private  schools  with  is  advantageous  to  investors,  who  till  1889  were 
«6,912  puniLs  on  their  registers.    In  1885  the  compelled  to  keep  at  least  four  men  at  work  in 
number  of  children  of  school  age  was  600,684.  order  to  maintain  legal  possession  of  a  mine. 
The  Chilian  Government,  anxious  to  have  Brit-  The  law  was  the  cause  of  much  litigation,  from 
^<h  and  German  colonists,  made  arrangements  the  fact  of  the  poorer  miners  being  compelled  to 
to  transport  25,000  persons  gratuitously  from  cede  a  share  of  their  claims  to  persons  whom 
tnrope  during    1890.     Valdivia,  Arauco,  and  they  called  in  to  aid  them,  and,  therefore,  it  has 

Uanquihue  are  larsely  peopled  by  Germans.  been  repealed.    Under  the  new  mining  law  the 

Commeree    andf   Frodnetton.  —  The   total  payment  of  an  annual  license  fee,  varying  ac- 

value  of  the  imports  in  1888  was  60,718,000  cording  to  the  nature  of  the  property,  secures  a 
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perpetaal  and    perfect  title   to   the  property,  tare  at  40,284,685  pesos.    For  1889  the  estimate 

which  the  owner  may  work  or  keep  idle  and  may  of  ordinary  revenue  was  46.000,000  pesos,  and  of 

freely  transfer  to  any  other  person.  expenditure  53,000,000  pesos,  including  7,000,000 

The  importation  of  European  labor  has  been  pesos  for  new  railroads  and  the  resumption  of 

resented  by  the  native  workmen.    In  July,  1890,  specie  payments.    The  export  duty  on  nitrates 

a  serious  strike  spread  through  the  nitrate  dis-  furnishes  more  than  a  third  of  the  revenues  of 

tricts.    It  began  m  the  port  of  Iquique,  where  it  the  Government 

was  accompanied  by  riots  and  the  stoppage  of  The  external  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  amounted 

all   traffic.     When   the   rioters   had  destroyed  to  89,976,500  pesos,  and  the  internal  debt,  includ- 

much  property  troops  were  sent  by  the  Gk>vern-  ing  paper  currency,  to  47,624.096  pesos, 

ment.    In  the  first  encounter  40  of  the  workmen  Political  and  Economical    Sitoation.  — 

were  killed  or  wounded.    At  Antofagasta,  when  During  the  administration  of  President  Balma- 

the  troops  had  gone  to  Iquique,  the  employers  ceda,  the  revenue  having  considerably  increased, 

paid  under  duress  an  advance  of  three  months'  large  strides  have  been  made  in  popular  educa- 

wages  to  the  strikers.    The  number  of  strikers  tion,  and  new  buildings  for  elementary  and  nor- 

in  the  whole  district  was  about  7,000.    At  Areca  mal  schools  have  been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the 

the  soldiers  charged  into  a  mob,  wounding  many  country.    New  railroads  costing  more  than  f40.- 

with  their  bayonets.    A  larj^  body  of  rioters  000,000  have  been  contracted  for,  the  greater  part 

sacked  and  burned  stores  in  Valparaiso,  and  with  citizens  of  the  United  States.    A  line  of 

were  subdued  by  troops  brought  from  Santiago,  steamers  has  been  subsidized  which  run  between 

1,000  being  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Valparaiso  and  Panjima.    The  country  has  not 

Nari^aiion. — ^The  number  of  vessels  entered  maae  the  advance  in  general  well-being  that  the 
inward  m  1888,  inclusive  of  coasting  craft,  was  expansion  of  foreign  commerce  seems  to  indi- 
9,880 ;  tonnage,  8,780,829 ;  the  number  cleared  cate.  Agriculture  is  less  prosperous  than  former- 
outward,  9,795 ;  tonnage,  8,655,679.  About  40  ly,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  wheat  lands, 
per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  was  Chilian  and  30  per  British  and  German  laborers  have  been  officially 
cent.  British.  English,  German,  and  French  warned  against  the  delusively  tempting  prospects 
steamship  lines  run  between  Chilian  and  Eu-  held  out  to  immigrants.  The  wages  are  not 
ropean  ports  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  and  foreignen 
and  English  and  Chilian  lines  run  to  Peruvian  are  despised  and  often  ill-treated  by  the  native 
ports  and  Panama.  citizens.    Violent  political  demonstrations,  one 

Railroads. — The  lines  in  operation  in  1889  of  which  occurred  on  May  20, 1890,  and  the  labor 

had  a  total  len^h  of  1,748  miles.     The  state  disturbances  of  July  are  indications  of  a  grow- 

lines  were  749  miles  in  length,  having  cost  up  to  ing  turbulence  from  which  the  republic  has  long 

the  beginning  of  1888  the  sum  of  48,247,898  been  free.     All  the  political  parties— Liberals, 

pesos.    The  receipts  in  1887  were  6.849,621  pesos  Radicals,  Conservatives,  and  Monti- Varistas—op- 

and  the  expenses  4,197,250  pesos  on  the  Govern-  posed  the  candidate  whom  -the  President  favored 

ment  lines.    The  construction  of  614  miles  of  as  his  successor  in  1891,  Sefior  San  Fuentes,  who, 

new  railroads  has  been  authorized.  by  accepting  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  retired 

The  Post-offlce  and  Telegraphs. — The  num-  from  the  contest.    Chili  opposed  obligatory  ar- 

ber  of  letters  and  packets  earned  in  the  mails  bitration,  and  refused  to  adhere  to  the  Pan- Amer- 

during  1888  was  41,098,855.  ican  arbitration  treaty.    Her  relations  with  the 

The  telegraph  lines  in  the  beginning  of  1889  other  republics  have  been  excellent,  except  for  a 
had  a  length  of  10,640  miles,  of  which  7,030  difference  with  the  Argentine  Confederation  re- 
miles  were  the  property  of  the  Government.  On  specting  the  delimitation  of  their  respective  ter- 
the  state  lines  572,838  messages  were  forwarded  ntorics  in  Patagonia, 
in  1888.  CHINA,  an  empire  in  Asia.    The  reigning 

The  Army  and  Nayy. — The  strength  of  the  Emperor,  Kwangsu,  born  in  1871,  son  of  Prince 

regular  army,  as  fixed  bv  the  law  of  Dec.  80,  Shun,  the  seventn  brother  of  the  Emperor  Ilien- 

1^7,  is  5,835  men.    The  iJational  Guard  in  1888  fung,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  proclamation 

numbered  48,530  men.    The  navy  in  January,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tung-Chi,  in  1875. 

1889,  consisted  of  8  ironclads,  1  deck-protected  The  Empress  Dowager,  the  mother  of  Tung-Chi, 

cruiser,  10  first-class  and  2  second-class  torpedo  acted  as  regent  until  his  marriage  in  February, 

boats,  2  corvettes,  8  rams,  2  dispatch  boats,  2  1889,  when  he  assumed  personal  direction  of  the 

transports,  and  4  gunboats.    The  cruiser  "Es-  Government.     (For   area  and    population,  see 

meralda,"  of  2,810  tons  displacement,  carrying  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1889). 

2  25-ton  breech-loaders,  besides  6  4-ton  guns  Commerce. — The  value  of  the  imports  into 

and  machine  guns,  can  steam  18  knots  an  hour.  China  during  1888  was  124,782,898  haikwan  or 

The  navy  is  strong  for  the  size  of  the  country,  customs  taels  (the  haikwan  tael  =  $1.15)  and  of 

because  it  is  considered  of  the  utmost  impor-  the  exports  92,401,067  haikwan  taels.    Of  the 

tance  to  be  able  to  keep  the  communications  total  amount,   103,802,264  taels   represent  the 

along  the  coast  open>  many  of  the  towns,  owing  transit  trade  of  Hong-Kong :  47,093,616  taels, 

to  the  nature  of  tne  country,  being  almost  inac-  the  share  of  Great  Britain  not  embraced  in  that 

cessible  by  land,  their  supplies  depending  on  the  amount ;  12,108,275  taels,  the  direct  trade  witli 

communication  by  sea.    One  very  powerful  iron-  the  United  States,  in  which  sum  8,145,712  taels 

clad,  2  swift  cruisers,  and  2  torpedo  gunboats  ca-  stand  for  imports  and  8,962,508  for  exports ; 

pable  of  steaming  21  knots  under  forced  draught,  15,808,535  taels,  the  trade  with  Continental  Eu- 

nave  recently  been  ordered  in  Europe.  rope  (without  Russia) ;  9,386,970  taels,  the  trade 

Finances,--The  chief  part  of  the  revenue  is  with  Japan ;  and  7,801,565  taels,  the  trade  with 

obtained  from  customs.    The  income  for  1888  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia.    Cotton  goods  were 

was  estimated  at  46,000,000  pesos,  the  expendi-  imported  in  the  amount  of  44,487,525  taels ;  opi- 
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am,  32^0,506  taels  ;  metftls,  6,887,123  taeb  ;  telegraph  lines,  which  are  being  rapidly  extended 
woolen  goods,  5,097,605  taels ;  sea  and  fishery  by  the  government  into  new  regions.  There  are 
products,  4,517,054  taels ;  kerosene  oil,  2,219,332  tnree  main  lines,  with  many  branches.  One,  the 
taels ;  coal,  1,657,164  taels.  The  export  of  silk  old  line,  starts  from  Tzechulin,  the  foreign  con- 
aod  manufactures  of  silk  amounted  to  32,180,298  cession  at  Tientsin,  and  sweeps  in  a  gigantic 
haikwan  taels ;  tea,  80,293,251  taels ;  sugar,  2,-  curve  through  Chining  and  Chinkiang,  Soochow, 
489,989  taels  ;  clothing,  2,106,970  taels  ;  straw  Hangchow,  Foochow,  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Can- 
braid,  1,989,842  taels  ;  paper,  1,650,298  taels  ;  ton  up  the  West  river  to  the  frontier  of  Tong- 
hides,  92^,3^  taels ;  cninaware  and  pottery,  king.  Another  starts  from  Chinkiang  up  the 
7t>l,128  taels.  The  total  quantity  of  tea  exported  valley  of  the  Yangtse  to  Luchow  (above  Cnung- 
was  2,167,552  piculs  of  133^  pounds,  of  which  king),*  thence  through  Kweivang  (the  capital  of 
0:^^16  piculs  went  to  Great  Britain,  675,177  to  Kweichow)  to  Yunnan  and  the  Burmese  frontier 
Russia,  902,071  to  the  United  States,  149,769  to  at  Momein.  A  branch  runs  from  Yunnan  to 
Hong-Kong,  168,852  to  Australia,  and  74,133  to  Mungtze  and  Kai-hua,  on  the  western  Tongking 
other  countries.  Imports  of  merchandise  of  the  border,  to  within  sixty  miles  of  the  terminus 
value  of  68,433,543  naikwan  taels  and  exports  of  the  coast  line  at  Kwang-nan.  Messu^  be- 
of  the  value  of  36,460,737  taels  passed  in  1888  tween  these  two  stations  of  Kia-hna  and  Kwane- 
through  the  port  of  Shanghai ;  11,775,141  taels  nan  had  at  first  to  travel  over  the  long  stretch 
of  imports  and  14,228,733  of  exports  through  down  the  Yangtse,  and  thence  south  through 
Canton ;  6,501,811  taels  of  imports  and  4,355,012  Chinkiang  and  Canton.  Now  a  short  line  unites 
taels  of  exports  through  Amoy ;  3,303,668  taels  Kai-hua  with  Pas6,  and  the  circle  is  complete, 
of  imports  and  8,841,818  of  exports  through  Foo-  The  third  main  line  runs  from  Peking  through 
chow ;  7,347,099  taels  of  imports  and  1,608,248  Tientsin  to  Kirin,  thence  in  three  directions  to 
of  exports  through  Swatow ;  and  1,981,076  taels  Aigun,  on  the  Amur,  to  Wenchuen,  the  point 
of  imports  and  4,776,776  of  exports  through  Ti-  where  the  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Corean  borders 
eutsin.  Of  the  other  open  ports  Hankow  had  a  meet,  and  to  Taku.  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansn,  and 
trade  of  4.143,138  taels ;  Pakhoi,  of  3,512,749  taels ;  Honan  were  the  only  provinceswithout  telegraphs 
Takow,  Tamsui,  Chefoo,  and  Kiunechow,  of  be-  at  the  end  of  1889.  From  Taku  there  is  connec- 
tween  1,000,000  and  2,000,000  taels  ;Newchang,  of  tion  with  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Corea,  and  with 
3o0,261  taels :  and  Chinkiang,  Kiukiang,  Ningpo,  the  international  cable  at  Port  Arthur,  and  by  a 
Wuhu,  Wenchow,  Kelung,  Taiwan,  and  Ichang,  recent  arrangement  with  Russia  the  Chinese  sys- 
little  or  none.  The  port  of  Nanking,  which  the  tem  will  join  the  Siberian  line  in  the  Amur  re- 
Chinese  (Government  promised  in  the  treaty  with  gion,  bringing  about  direct  overland  communi- 
France  in  1858  to  throw  open  to  foreign  com-  cation  with  Europe.  The  Chinese  telegraph 
merce,  has  not  yet  been  opened.  The  expecta-  administration  has  prevented  the  connection 
tions  of  a  large  expansion  of  the  import  trade  with  the  Siberian  or  the  Burmese  systems  from 
from  the  commutation  of  the  transit  duties  being  of  any  use  to  the  mercantile  community 
have  not  been  realized.  The  foreign  imports  at  by  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Eng- 
Shanghai  in  1889  actually  relapsed  to  a  lower  lish  and  Danish  cable  companies,  fixing  the  price 
figure  than  in  1885.  The  transit  passes  obtained  of  all  messages  between  China  and  Europe  at 
on  payment  of  one  half  the  import  duties  are  $2  a  word.  Col.  Denby,  the  United  States  min- 
not  used  in  many  places,  the  provincial  authori-  ister,  in  behalf  of  American  merchants,  protest- 
ties  having  lowered  the  Hkin  rates  to  compete  ed  without  avail  against  this  Chefoo  telegraph 
with  the  imperial  duty.  The  future  of  the  great  convention,  which  was  ratified  earlv  in  1890. 
tea  and  silk  trades  is  very  uncertain.  The  tea  The  postal  service,  which  is  under  the  direo- 
trade  seems  to  have  passed  to  other,  countries,  tion  of^  the  Ministry  of  War,  is  carried  on  by 
and  silk  production  is  threatened  with  extinction  means  of  couriers  and  carts.  There  are  8,000 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  combat  the  silk-  stations  for  post  carts  and  2,040  for  runners, 
worm  disease.  From  Shanghai  there  is  now  a  The  custom-house  authorities  maintain  a  sepa- 
considemble  export  of  raw  cotton  to  Japan,  rate  service  between  the  ti'eaty  ports  and  the 
where  there  are  flourishing  spinning  establish-  capitaL 

ments.    The  place  of  the  great  staples  may  be  Railroad  Projects. — A  lar^  internal  com- 

supplied  by  smaller  exports  suited  lor  the  for-  merce  is  carried  on  over  the  navigable  rivers  and 

eign  markets  that  may  oe  brought  out  when  the  canals  and  the  unpaved  roads  that  connect  the 

country  and  its  products  are  better  known  and  towns  throughout  the  empire.  The  railroad  built 

its  means  of  transport  improved.    The  many  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  Kaiping 

inland  barriers  are  an  obstruction  to  the  ex-  mines  to  deep  water  on  Petang  river  has  oeen 

port  as  well  as  to  the  domestic  trade,  and  the  continued,  by  way  of  Taku,  to  Tientsin,  its  total 

removal  of  a  lar^  proportion  of  them,  if  not  length  being  86  miles.    The  Government  ordered 

their  total  abolition,  is  urgently  wanted  in  the  it  to  be  extended  to  Tungchow,  within  a  few 

interest  of  commerce.  miles  of  the  imperial  capital,  near  the  close  of 

NtTtgation. — In  1888  there  were  28,161  ves-  1888,  and  a  few  months  later  recalled  the  decree. 
sels,  of  22,307,859  tons,  entered  and  cleared  at  At  the  further  end  it  is  being  continued  to  a  coal 
Chinese  ports,  and  of  these  23,249,  ot  21,311,651  mine  15  miles  beyond  the  present  terminus.  In 
tons,  were  steamers;  15,115,  of  14,069,260  tons,  the  summer  of  1889  the  Emperor  approved' a 
vere  British  vessels ;  9,05^  of  5,744,529  tons,  project  for  a  line  from  Pekin  through  the  north- 
Chinese  ;  2,762,  of  1,570,035  tons,  German ;  326,  western  part  of  the  empire  to  Hankow,  on  the 
of  281,900  tons,  Japanese ;  234,  of  84,455  tons,  Yangtse-Kiang,  appointing  Chang-Chi-Tung  to 
American;  and  176,  of  268,644  tons,  French.  the  viceroyalty  of  Hupeh  and  nonan,and  oraer- 

Tele^aphs  and  Postal  Service. — Remote  ing  him  to  construct  the  line.    The  chief  obstacle 

parts  of  the  empire  are  already  connected  by  to  railroad  construction  is  the  opposition  of  the 

vou  XXX. — 8  A 
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common  people,  who  would  be  driven  to  rerolt  of  the  trans-Siberian  line,  and  also  to  restrict  the 

if  their  homesteads  and  family  tombs  were  dis-  entry  of  Chinese  colonists  into  the  Amur  and 

turbed.    Liu-Ming-Chuan,  the  Governor  of  For-  Ussuri  provinces. 

mosa,  who  shares  the  belief  of  the  Viceroy  Li  Finances. — The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Im- 
and  the  Empress  Dowaerer  in  the  necessitv  of  perial  Government  is  estimated  at  84,932,000 
railroads,  is  building  a  line  on  that  island,  of  naikwan  taels.  The  receipts  of  the  custom  house 
which  13  miles  were  opened  for  passenger  traffic  have  been  made  public  since  1861.  For  18^ 
in  1888,  and  5  miles  more  on  Jan.  28, 1890.  The  they  amounted  to  23,167,892  haikwan  taels,  in- 
work  of  excavation  is  done  by  soldiers,  who  were  eluding  6,622,406  taels  for  the  commuted  likin 
called  away  to  carry  on  militarv  operations  duties  on  opium.  The  customs  duties  on  exports 
against  the  aborigines  in  1889.  Tne  ambitious  are  heavier  than  those  on  imports.  The  expenses 
project  of  a  network  connecting  Pekin  with  the  of  the  army  are  equal  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
provincial  capitals,  of  which  the  line  to  Han-  revenue  as  estimated  above."  The  main  items  of 
kow  was  to  be  the  beginnmg,  was  no  sooner  an-  revenue  are  15,800,000  taels  from  foreign  cus- 
nounced  than  bids  were  sent  to  the  Government  toms,  and  an  equal  amount  from  sundry  other 
from  manufacturers  of  railroad  material  in  every  duties,  12,880,000  taels  from  salt,  10,750,000  taels 
country,  and  European  financiers  offered  to  lend  from  the  land  tax,  12,850,000  taels  from  the  lilin 
the  Government  any  amount  of  capital.  The  Han-  or  inland  transit  duties,  7,900,000  taels  from  opi- 
kow  line  was  proposed  bjr  Chang-Chi-Tung  simply  um,  and  4,600,000  taels  from  inland  customs, 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  political  advantage  The  amount  collected  from  the  peof)le  is  said  to 
by  blocking  Li-Hung-Chang's  plan  of  extending  be  twice  as  much  as  the  officials  pay  in  to  the  im- 
the  existing  line  to  Tungchow.  In  his  memorifd  perial  treasury.  Of  the  half  that  is  retained 
he  urged  that  a  trunk  line  running  through  the  they  absorb  nearly  idl  themselves,  applying  only 
central  provinces  was  preferable  to  a  road  near  a  small  portion  to  local  public  purposes.  The 
the  coast,  because  it  would  be  removed  from  the  foreign  debt  consists  of  £627,675,  the  remainder 
influence  of  foreigners,  and  in  the  same  vein  he  of  a  loan  made  in  1874,  and  of  £1,604,276  bor- 
suggested  that  it  should  be  built  with  native  cap-  rowed  in  1878,  both  secured  on  the  maritime  cus- 
ita!  and  managed  entirely  by  native  skill,  and  toms  and  paying  8  per  cent,  interest,  in  addition 
that  only  iron  of  Chinese  production  should  be  to  silver  loans  of  about  6,500,000  and  9,500.000 
used.  These  things  are  impossibilities,  but  not  taels,  contracted  in  1884  and  1886.  In  1887  a 
more  so  than  the  construction  of  a  long  line  at  loan  of  1,000,000  taels  was  arranged  in  Germany. 
all,  in  the  present  state  of  popular  feeling,  to  run  The  internal  debt  is  about  80,000.000  taels. 
through  a  populous  country  where  the  authority  The  Armv. — According  to  official  statistics, 
of  the  Central  Government  is  not  felt.  In  com-  the  Army  of  the  Eight  Banners  numbers  323,- 
missioning  the  troublesome  critic  to  carry  out  his  800  men,  of  whom  100,000  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
visionary  proiect  the  Government  had  as  little  viewed  by  the  Emperor  at  Pekin  every  year,  and 
faith  as  himself  in  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal,  the  Ying-Ping,  or  National  Army,  numbers  6.459 
As  native  capitalists  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  officers,  and  650,000  men.  loLTge  strides  have 
120,000,000  taels  that  Chang  estimated  would  been  made  in  the  adoption  of  European  tactics 
build  the  line,  he  proposed  that  the  foreign  cus-  and  the  acquirement  of  modem  war  material 
toms  should  be  mortgaged ;  but  that  the  Govern-  since  the  hostilities  in  Tonquin«  Large  quanti- 
ment  would  not  consider,  being  unwilling  to  sac-  ties  of  rifles  and  cannon  have  been  purchased 
rifice  the  most  certain  and  productive  source  of  abroad,  and  in  the  arsenals  firearms  and  ammu- 
revenue.  He  afterward  proposed  that  a  foreign  nition  are  being  manufactured  under  the  direc- 
loan  should  be  raised  to  enable  him  to  begin  tne  tion  of  skilled  European  superintendents, 
work.  The  Pekin  authorities  have  always  shown  The  Navy. — The  Pei-Yany,  or  northern  s^uad- 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  place  China  in  the  pow-  ron,  of  which  the  Viceroy  Li-Hung-Chang  is  ad- 
•  er  of  foreign  money-lenaers,  however  pressing  minEil-in-chief,  with  headquarters  at  Wei-Hai- 
the  immediate  need.  They  refused  to  authorize  Wei,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  naval  arsenal,  is  the 
;a  loan  for  the  great  trunk  railroad  proiect,  which  strongest  to-day  in  the  far  East.  William  Lang, 
has  since  remained  in  abeyance.  When  the  formerly  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  has  for 
scheme  was  first  projposed  the  French  minister  re-  many  years  been  the  European  commissioner  of 
minded  the  Tsung-u-Yamen  of  the  clause  in  the  the  Cninese  navy  and  joint  commander  of  the 
Tientsin  treatjr  securing  to  French  engineers  and  northern  squadron  with  Admiral  Ping-Ju-Chang. 
French  matenal  the  preference  whenever  the  Chi-  On  June  15, 1890,  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
nese  Government  begins  to  build  railroads.  A f  ter  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  officers, 
the  virtual  abandonment  of  Chang-Chi-Tung's  and  most  of  the  other  European  officers  followed 
opposition  scheme  Li-Hung-Chang  nas  been  al-  his  example.  The  fleet  consists  of  1  heavily  ar- 
lowed  to  proceed  with  his  plan  of  bringing  the  mored  barbette  ship  of  nearly  10,000  tons,  2  ar- 
Kaiping-Tientsin  line  to  Tungchow.  The  plan  mored  turret  ships,  4  steel  cruisers  of  the  latest 
of  extending  the  line  through  Shan-hai-Kwan  to  type,  2  belted  steel  cruisers,  4  torpedo  cruisers, 
the  Amur  provinces  and  Kirim  was  proposed  hj  23  fast  torpedo  boats  and  4  of  the  second  class, 
Huang,  Governor  of  Kiangsu,  to  meet  the  mill-  10  lightly  armed  modem  gunboats  and  a  number 
tary  dangers  arising  from  the  Russian-Siberian  of  gunboats  of  older  type,  each  carrying  a  single 
ralhroad.  In  the  same  memorial  he  suggested  the  85-ton  muzzle-loading  gun,  besides  training  and 
construction  of  other  strategic  lines  along  the  gunnery  ships,  a  torpedo  training  ship,  3  or  4 
Yangtse-Kiang  westward.  The  Russian  Govern-  transports,  and  2  fleet  dispatch  boat*.  The  crews 
ment,  in  view  of  the  colonization  of  Manchuria  are  muscular  and  hardy  natives  of  Chekiang 
with  Chinese  soldiers,  the  construction  of  for-  and  Fukien  who  have  been  reared  on  the  sea. 
tresses,  and  the  proposed  building  of  frontier  The  fleet  is  better  manned  than  officered,  and 
railroads,  has  resolved  to  hasten  the  completion  the  administration  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
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thoogh  it  is  better  than  that  of  the  arm^.    The  infantr}r  and  cayalry  a£:ainst  them,  which  was 

crevrs  have  been  drilled  in  European  fashion,  and  beaten  in  two  fights.    The  commanding  oiHcer 

are  expert  sailors.    One  of  the  torpedo  boats  is  was  killed,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  deserted  to 

the  fast  steamer  "  Yarrow,"  built  on  the  Thames  the  insurgents. 

io  1887,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  model  for  others  to  Rebellioii  in  Formosa. — In  Formosa  a  for- 
be  built  in  the  dock-yard  at  Foochow.    The  fla^-  midable  rebellion  of  the  native  tribes  broke  out 
ship  is  the  '^  Ting- Yuen,"  launched  at  Stettin  m  in  the  autumn  of  1889  which  taxed  the  military 
1882,  a  first-class  armored  frigate  of  the  type  of  resources  of  the  energetic  Governor  Liu,  and  he 
the  German  man-of-war  '*  Sachsen,"  with  a  dis-  adopted  cruel  measures  to  frighten  the  fierce 
placement  of  7,430  tons,  engines  of  6,200  horse-  mountaineers  into  subjection,  offering  a  reward 
power,  protected  with   compound  armor,  and  for  the  head  of  every  Bhotan  delivered  to  his 
armed  with  4  12-inch    Krupp   breech-loading  officers.    Disturbances  in  the  mountainous  east- 
gnns  in  two  turrets.    The  "  Cnen-Yuen  "  is  a  sis-  ern  half  of  the  island,  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
ter  ship,  exactly  similar  in  every  point.    The  abori^nes,  have  become  chronic  of  late  years. 
*•  Ching-Yuen  "  and  the  "  Chih-Yuen,"  built  at  A  senous  revolt  of  the  southern  tribes  was  sup- 
tbe  Armstrong  works  in  1889,  are  of  steel,  with  posed  to  have  been  amicably  settled,  when  the 
2.300  tons  displacement  and  17  feet  draug:ht,  tribes  of  the  northeast  rose,  and  an  expedition 
and  are  driven  oy  double  sets  of  triple-expansion  that  was  sent  against  them  was  compelled  to  re- 
enirines  of  6,500  horse-power,  giving  a  speed  of  turn,  having  suffered  severely  botn  from  the 
18  knots.    The  inclined  protective  deck  is  2  to  4  enemy  and  from  disease.    The  general  who  com- 
inches  thick.    The  armament  consists  of  2  8^-  manded  was  degraded  for  having  lost  not  only 
inch  Krupp  guns  in  the  fore  part  and  1  aft,  with  many  troops,  but  some  of  the  f^ns.    One  of  the 
2  6-inch  Armstrong  breech-loading  guns,  4  tor-  colonels  was  beheaded  for  having  stolen  the  pay 
pedo  tubes,  and  numerous  Hotchkiss  and  Gat-  of  the  soldiers.    Soon  after  their  return  to  Tam- 
ling  guns.   The  **  Lai- Yuen  "  and  "  King- Yuen,"  sui  the  tribes  of  the  south  advanced  in  force  on 
built  at  Stettin,  are  likewise  protected  by  bulk-  the  city  of  Hung-Cheng,  the  chief  magistrate 
heads  and  deck  armor.    Their  engines,  of  6.000  having  Imprisoned  two  of  their  chiefs  after  peace 
horse-power,  can  steam  15^  knots  an  hour.  They  had  been  concluded.    He  promptly  surrendered 
are  armed  with  2  Krupp  8i-inch  guns  mounted  the  captives  and  feasted  tne  besiegers,  but  sent 
on  a  turn-table  in  a  barbette  and  2  6-inch  guns  after  tney  were  gone  for  troops.    An  army  was 
OQ  carriages  amidships,  with  Whitehead  torpedo  dispatched  by  land  and  in  vessels,  armed  with 
tubes  and  an  auxiliary  armament  like  the  other  rifles  and  with  a  supply  of  rockets,  under  a 
craisers.  The  gunboats  of  the  more  modem  type  general  who  promised  to  sweep  the  country  of 
are  capable  of  steaming  12  knots.    The  northern  savages  clear  to  the  sea.    The  Cfhinese  have  here- 
souadron  is  the  only  r^ly  efficient  fleet  that  the  tofore  been  unable  to  hold  their  own  in  the  con- 
Chinese  Government  possesses.    The  necessary  flicts  with  the  natives,  who  have  extended  their 
arsenals  and  repairing   docks  have  been  con-  borders  and  have  only  been  induced  to  remain 
structed  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  efficiency.    The  within  them  bv  heaTv  bribes. 
Nan- Yang  squadron,  or  squadron  of  the  south.  Opening  of  the  Upper  Yangtse.— The  Eng-' 
consists  01  2  fast  steel  cruisers  built  in  Germany  lish  have  claimed  under  the  Chefoo  Convention 
and  2  built  in  China,  1  large,  swift  gunboat  with  the  right  of  direct  commercial  intercourse  with 
twin  screws, 4  older  gunboats,  and  two  monitors,  the  upper  Yangtse  yallev,  and  demanded  the 
all  hea?ily  armed  with  Armstrong  or  Krupp  opening  of  a  treaiy  port  for  that  purpose.    The 
breech-loaders  and  machine  guns.  The  Foochow  right  being  conditional  on  the  navigability  of 
sqnadron  consists  of  9  steel  cruisers,  of  from  the  river  for  steam  vessels,  a  company  was  formed 
1.900  to  2,400  tons,  3  large  gunboats,  9  dispatch  by  a  merchant  named  Archibald  Little  for  the 
boats,  4  armed  transports,  and  2  new  torpedo  purpose  of  proving  its  navigability  by  havin^f  a 
boats.    The  Clinton  flotilla,  designed  chiefly  to  steamer  specially  designed  to  ascend  the  rapids, 
suppress  piracy  on  the  rivers,  numbers  17  fast-  The  Chinese  officials,  fearing  the  popular  out- 
saihnff  gunboats,    with   20   or   more   torpedo  breaks  and  complications  of  various  Kinds  that 
launches  for  harbor  protection.    The  defects  of  would  result  if  foreign  steamers  should  appear 
the  army  form  the  subject  of  a  recent  rescript  suddenly  on  the  internal  waters  .of  the  empire, 
of  the  young  Emperor,  in  which  he  complains  of  refused  to  countenance  the  experiment,  and  the 
the  unnecessary  costliness  of  the  maintenance  owners  feared  to  take  their  vessel  up  the  river  in 
of  the  troops,  and  says  that  false  reports  have  defiance  of  the  authorities,  knowing  that  without 
been  sent  m  regarding  their  number  and  pay ;  their  protection  it  would  be  «xp<»ed  to  attacks 
and  that  he  has  heard  that  the  generals  and  from  tne  boatmen  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
officers  lead  an  indolent  life,  that  reviews  are  sel-  shores.    The  objection  that  weighed  most  in  the 
dom  held,  and  that  the  whole  organization  has  minds  of  the  Pekin  officiids  was  that  steamboats 
fallen  into  decay.    The  Manchu  generals,  vice-  would  not  only  compete  with  the  people  who 
roys,  and  governors  of  provinces  are  commanded  make  their  living  by  river  transportation,  but 
henceforward  to  keep  a  constant  supervision  over  would  render  their  occupation  more  dangerous, 
the  troops  under  their  command,  and  to  send  to  as  the  current  is  so  swift  that  some  of  the  junks 
the  Emperor  lists  of  the  officers  and  exact  re-  that  crowd  the  river  in  descending  would  be 
ports  of  the  number  of  soldiers,  both  regular  and  carried  against  the  steamboats  and  crushed  or 
irreguhu;  The  rifles  and  Krupp  cannon  supplied  upset    The  British  minister  made  light  of  these 
to  the  forces  in  Manchuria  are  to  a  great  extent  apprehensions ;  yet  when  the  Chinese  Govem- 
useless  from  neglect.    In  the  Amur  district  1,000  ment  'finally  agreed  to  grant  the  permission,  on 
mutineers  seiz^  the  town  of  Lan-pei-Tuan  and  the  condition  that  persons  whose  property  was 
raided  the  surrounding  country  in  the  autumn  destroyed  by  collisions  of  that  nature  should  be 
of  1889.    The  Manchu  general  sent  a  force  of  indemnified,  the  company  refused  to  be  held  re- 
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sponsible.  The  steamer  was  then  got  out  of  the  Director  of  Maritime  Customs,  on  native  and 
way  by  the  Chinese  Goyemment  reimbursing  the  foreign  opium,  showing  the  enormous  and  in- 
company  and  becomine:  its  owner,  and  the  dogg^ed  creasing  consumption  of  the  native  drug.  The 
determination  with  which  the  English  negotia-  Emperor  issued  a  decree  ordering  all  viceroys  and 
tors  had  pressed  their  views  for  four  years  was  governors  to  report  on  the  Quantity  of  opium 
finally  rewarded  by  their  obtaining  the  conces-  jgrown  and  manufactured  ana  the  taxes  levied 
sion  for  which  they  strove  without  the  instrumen-  upon  it,  and  instructing  the  Grand  Council  to 
tality  of  the  steamer.  The  new  arrangement  is  make  a  thorough  investi|:ation  of  the  matter, 
embodied  in  six  additional  articles  tp  the  Chefoo  and  to  inform  the  provincial  authorities  that  the 
Convention.  This  supplemental  Convention  Emperor  is  aware  of  the  growth  of  the  poppy  in 
was  signed  on  March  oi,  1890.  Chungking,  on  larg^  quantities  in  certain  provinces  named  in 
the  upper  Yangtse,  is  declared  to  be  open  to  for-  the  decree,  whence  it  is  sent  to  various  places, 
ei^  commerce.  Foreign  merchants  are  per-  paying  transit  and  all  other  duties.  He  directs 
mitted  to  charter  Chinese  boats  or  to  build  boats  the  authorities  to  find  out  the  quantities  pro- 
after  the  Chinese  pattern  for  the  conveyance  of  duced  and  the  price,  and  then  to  take  steps  to 
goods  to  the  new  treaty  port,  always  employing  raise  a  proper  amount  of  revenue  from  it. 
only  Chinese  boatmen.  This  advantage  for  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  The  General  Con- 
river  boatmen  the  Viceroy  of  Szechuen,  in  his  vention  of  the  Christian  Church  met  in  Suffolk, 
proclamation  warning  the  people  against  disturb-  Va.,  May  2.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Staley  was  re- 
ances,  says  is  due  to  the  fact  tnat  *'  the  Tsung-11-  elected  president.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to 
Tamen  have  gone  back  and  forth  discussing  these  send  delegates  to  the  American  Christian  Con- 
matters  till  their  lips  are  parched  and  their  pens  vention,  the  representative  body  of  the  Christian 
are  worn  out."  They  did  not  give  way  to  the  Connection,  a  society  aflSliated  with  the  Chris- 
English  demands  without  gaining  an  equivalent  tian  Church  in  origin  and  doctrine,  but  separated 
that  to  them  was  of  greater  substantive  value,  from  it  on  certain  questions  of  polity, 
and  one  that  the  British  minister  was  very  re-  CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION.  The  quad- 
luctant  to  concede.  This  was  the  recognition  of  rennial  meeting  of  the  American  Christian  Con- 
the  right  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  prohibit  vention  was  held  in  Marion,  Ind.,  in  October, 
foreign  steamers  from  plying  on  the  internal  The  Rev.  D.  A.  Long  was  chosen  president.  A 
waters  of  China.  It  is  agreea  that  steam  navi-  report  was  adopted  dividing  the  territory  of  the 
gation  shall  not  be  introduced  in  any  river  ex-  Connection  into  seven  districts.  Reports  were 
cept  by  Chinamen,  though  after  Chinese  steam-  received  from  five  colleges  and  the  Christian 
ers  have  led  the  way  and  accustomed  the  people  Biblical  Institute,  besides  which  the  Conven- 
to  the  innovation,  then  foreign  steamers  may  tion  approved  a  plan  for  the  institution  of  a 
enter  the  rivers.  The  region  first  opened  to  foiv  **  correspondence  coUege."  Action  was  taken 
eign  trade  by  the  new  convention  is  the  most  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Chris- 
wealthy  and  productive  part  of  the  empire.  The  tian  University,  in  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
^  Yangtse  has  a  course  of  little  less  tnan  8,000  tennial  of  the  Christian  movement  in  America, 
'miles,  and  1,200  miles  are  navigable  for  steamers.  To  this  end  the  second  Sunday  of  January  was 
The  valley  is  dotted  with  populous  cities,  and  its  appointed  as  a  day  for  the  celebration  of  the 
rich  soil  is  tilled  by  industrious  cultivators.  event,  with  religious  and  historical  exercises. 
The  Legalization  of  Opium  Growing. — Im-  The  receipts  for  nome  mission  work  during  the 
perial  edicts  have  condemnea  in  scathing  terms  the  term  of  four  years  had  been  $16,953.  In  all  68 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  China  and  the  manu-  laborers  had  oeen  employed,  while  the  average 
facture  and  sale  of  opium  of  domestic  produc-  number  of  laborers  during  the  whole  term  was 
tion,  against  which  severe  penalties  have  been  22.  These  had  worked  m  18  States.  Several 
decreed,  yet  without  checking  the  spread  of  the  hundred  dollars  had  been  appropriated  for  ool- 
new  crop  in  all  parts  of  China,  and  especially  in  dred  theological  students,  in  aid  of  their  prepara- 
the  western  provinces.  Although  some  of  the  tion  for  work,  at  Franklinton,  N.  C.  A  general 
viceroys  and  governors,  like  Tso-Tsung-Tang,  •  evangelist  had  been  employed  during  the  past 
occasionally  destroyed  the  plants  throughout  two  years.  A  fraternal  messenger  nad  been 
whole  districts,  the  farmers,  especially  in  the  commissioned  to  the  Southern  brethren,  and  to 
western  provinces,  continued  to  cultivate  the  the  World*s  Missionarv  Conference  in  London, 
poppy  in  ever  greater  quantities  until  it  has  be-  As  a  result  of  the  home  mission  work,  40 
come  as  common  a  crop  as  rice,  beans,  or  miUet.  churches  and  192  Sunday-schools  had  been  or- 
It  is  not  only  a  very  profitable  product,  but  can  ganized,  1,005  persons  baptized,  and  2,998  mem- 
be  grown  on  the  same  soil  and  in  the  same  season  bers  received.  The  society  was  possessed  of  en- 
with  the  ordinary  crops.  The  people  of  China  dowment  stock  amounting  to  $4,683.  R^olu- 
know  that  when  their  Government  attempted  to  tions  were  adopted  advising  labor  in  every 
root  out  the  vice  of  opium-smoking  the  British  practicable  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  trafiic 
compelled  it  to  continue  to  admit  the  noxious  m  intoxicating  liquors,  as  being  **  anti-Bible, 
drug.  The  cultivation  of  native  in  competition  anti-Sabbath,  anti -Christian,  ana  anti-republi- 
with  Indian  opium  received  the  support  of  pub-  can,"  and  asking  Congress  to  legislate  against 
lie  opinion.  In  some  of  the  provinces  it  was  the  exportation  of  spirite  from  this  country  to 
heavilv  taxed.    None  of  the  taxes  reached  the  the  Coneo. 

imperial  treasurv,and  finally  the  Board  of  Rev-  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR,  TOUNG  PEG- 

enue  in  Pekin  drew  the  Emperor's  attention  to  PLE*S  SOCIETIES  OF,    These  societies  are 

the  immense  quantities  of  opium  produced  in  local  or&^nizations  affiliated  with  single  evan- 

China,  and  sugcrested  that  a  proper  rate  of  duty  gelical  churches,  but  having  no  connection  with 

be  collected.    This  move  on  the  part  of  the  board  one  another  except  a  voluntary,  fraternal  one. 

followed  upon  a  report  from  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Their  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the  "  training  of  young 
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converts  for  the  duties  of  church  membership ;  ing  more  than  660,000  members,  and  that  8,341 

to  promote  an  earnest  Christian  life  among  their  societies  and  175,000  members  had  been  added 

members,  to  increase  their  mutual  acquaintance,  since  the  last   convention.     Resolutions  were 

and  to  make  them  more  useful  in  the  service  of  adopted  urging  increased  reg^ard  to  the  sanctity 

God."    The  first  society  was  organized  in  Wil-  of  tne  Sabbath ;  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 

liston  Congregational    Church,  Portland,  Me.,  traffic;  the  promotion  of  Sunday^chool  and 

Feb.  2,  Iwl.     Other   societies   were   formed,  missionary  enterprises;  and  asserting  the  rightful 

and  since  1883  their  increase  has  been  rapid,  and  necessary  supremacy  of  all  local  churches. 

Thus  in  188^  the  societies  had  481  members ;  in  within  which  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies 

1883.  2^70 :  in  1884,  8,905 ;  in  1885, 10,064 ;  in  are  to  regard  themselves  as  subordinate  to  official 

1886.50,000;  in  1887, 140,000;  in  1888,  300,000;  authority.    The  number  of  trustees  in  the  ex- 

in  1889,  500,000 ;  and  in  June,  1800,  more  than  ecutive   board  was  increased,  in  order  that  a 

660,000.    The  essential  features  of  the  societies  more  adequate  representation  might  be  given  to 

are  pledged  and  constant  attendance  by  the  mem-  the  several  denominations  and  different  parts  of 

bers  on  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  participle  the  land. 

tion  in  the  exercises  of  those  meetmgs  by  every  A  card  was  published  after  the  convention  at 
active  member,  and  work  for  others  tnrough  the  St  Louis  to  ipeet  some  apprehensions  in  regard 
committees,  and  in  any  wajr  that  may  be  sug-  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Christian  En- 
gested.  An  important  service  is  the  consecra-  deavor  movement,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
tion  meeting,  which  should  be  held  monthly  or  at  there  was  no  central  board  of  authority  of  con- 
stated pericSs,  at  which  the  roll  of  membership  is  trol  of  the  societv.  The  United  Society  of  Chris- 
called  and  each  one  is  expected  to  respond  with  tian  Endeavor,  the  card  said — 
a  renewed  testimonial  01  his  loyalty  to  Christ,  simply  serves  as  a  bureau  of  information.  It  ezei^ 
Members  are  active — ^young  persons,  professing  dses  no  authority,  demands  ncrallegianoe,  levies  no 
Christians,  who  only  have  the  power  of  voting ;  taxes,  and  does  not  even  record  the  names  of  societies 
associate— young  persons  of  worthy  character  sinless  they  winh  to  be  recorded.  It  has  only  one 
who  are  not  at  present  wUling  to  be  considered  P"^  ^^h  */?°^^^  secretary.  Its  board  of  trustees 
d^ided  Christians,  and  who  Ire  excused  f  jx,m  S^r^Sifcri?'?:^^^^^^^^ 
taking  part  in  the  prayer-meetings;  and  affili-  the  ftindamental  principle  that  every  local  society  is 
ated,  or  honorary  members — persons  who  have  responsible  to,  and  is  governed  by,  its  own  local 
passed  the  a^  of  active  membership.  The  prin-  church  and  its  own  denomination.  The  yearly  inter- 
cipal  committees  are  the  Prayer-Meeting,  So-  national  conventions,  like  the  great  gathering  recently 
cial,and  Executive  Committees,  the  functions  held  at  St.  Louis,  are  simplv  mass  meetinm.  They 
of  which  are  fairiy  defined  by  their  names ;  and  ^  not  delegated  bodies  lu  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

the  Look-Out  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  2*^>^''??'T  "  attempted  and  no  votes  are  taken 

tMc  .uwB.  vfub  v>viuii*n,w7o,  T»Mwoo  xAuvj  lu  40  w  Uiat  afc  bindmff  upou  mdividual  societics.  .  .  .    The 

bnng  in  new  menibers,  introduce  them  to  the  game  is  true  of  tlie  local  unions.   No  sooiotv  is  respon- 

work  and  to  the  other  members,  and  look  after  «ible  to  the   dty  **  union "...  or  to  the  United 

and  reclaim  any  who  seem  indifferent  to  their  Society,  or  to  any  other  body  than  its  own  church  and 

duties  as  mentioned  in  the  pledge.     In  other  denomination. 

points,  the  constitutions  of   the  societies  are  The  board  of  trustees  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 

adaptable  to  the  conditions  of  the  local  church,  ber  adopted  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  princi- 

Auxiliary  to  these  societies  are  junior  societies  in  pie  that  the  societies  stand  together  on  an  evan- 

which  the  children  of  the  church  are  banded  gelical  basis,  and  that  societies  connected  with 

together  for  Christian  training.    The  United  So-  evangelical  churches  only  can  be  enrolled  in  the 

ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  defined  as  being  United  Society,  and  adding:  "  While  we  disclaim 

simply  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  any  authority  over  local  unions.  State  and  other 

societies.    It  prints  the  literature  and  serves  as  a  organizations,  yet  we  recommend  to  them  that 

medium  of  correspondence,  but  has  no  authority,  these  principles  be  recognized." 

and  is  supported  by  the  sale  of  its  literature  and  The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario 

by  volunUry  contributions.  Provincial  Union  of  the  societies  was  held  in 

The  ninth   International  Convention  of  the  Hamilton,  Oct,  23  and  24.     The  Rev.  Mungo 

Young  People's  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  Eraser,  D.  D.,  presided.   Statistics  were  presented 

was  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  beginning  June  12.  showing  that  there  were  in  the  province  196  so- 

The  Rev.  Francis  B.  Clark,  D.  D.,  presided,  and  cieties,  viz.,  94  in  Presbyterian  churches,  48  in 

made  an  address,  presenting  the  principles  of  the  Methodist,  23  in  Baptist,  20  in  Congreeational, 

society,  which,  as  summarized,  were :  A  revival  5  in  Episcopal,  and  6  in  other  churches.     A 

of  the  covenant  idea;  a  revifal  of  conscience:  a  deputation    was   received   from   the   Epworth 

rerival  of  lovalty ;  a  revival  of  fellowship.    The  League  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  a  com- 

society  stood  for  no  particular  creed  or  church  mittee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee 

polity ;  but  each  local  organization  should  be  loyal  of  that  body  respecting  union.    The  convention 


the  conventions  of  the  societies.    The  four  days        In  several  denominations  societies  analogous 

during  which  the  convention   was  in  session  to  the  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  have  been 

were  occupied  with  devotional  meetings  and  ad-  formed  in  connection  with  the  denominational 

dresses  on  the  principles  of  consecration,  fellow-  organization,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the 

ship,  and  devotion.    Some  twenty-two  denomi-  authorities  of  the  church.    One  of  the  largest  of 

nations  were  represented.     The  reports  showed  such  societies  is  the  Epworth  League  in  the 

that  there  were  now  11,013  societies  of  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  which  are 

£ndeavor  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  hav-  connected  more  than  4,200  branch  leagues. 
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CITIES,  AMERICAN,  RECENT  GROWTH  tion.    It  has  a  well-organized  fire  department 

OF.    This  article  is  practicallf  a  continuation  Four  natural-gas  companies  supply  gas  for  do- 

of  that  which  was  begun  in  the  **  Annual  Cyclo-  mestic  use,  the  cost  to  consumers  being  less  than 

psdia  **  for  1886  and  has  been  continued  in  each  at  any  other  place  in  the  conntnr.    There  are 

Toiume  since.    The  volume  for  1886  treated  of  about  five  miles  of  street  railroad.    The  court 

88  cities,  that  for  1887  of  45,  that  for  1888  of  35,  house,  completed  in  1884,  cost  $200,000 ;  and 

that  for  1880  of  44.  while  the  number  presented  the  Doxey  Theatre,  erected  in  1886,  cost  $80.- 

herewith  is  84,  making  a  total  of  296.  000.    The  city  is  very  economically  governed, 

Aberdeen,  a  city  and  the  county  seat   of  and  has  a  low  rate  of  taxation. 

Brown  County,  South  Dakota,  on  James  (famil-  Ashland,  the  county  seat  of  Ashland  County, 

iarly  called  Jim)  river,  in  the  northeastern  part  Wis.,  on  the  south  shore  of  Chequamegon  Bay. 

of  the  State,  the  metropolis  of  what  is  known  as  Its  population  in  1890  was  10,000,  representing 

Central  Dakota.    The  Chicago  and  Northwest-  nearly  every  civilized  nation  on  the  earth.    It  is 

em,  the  Chica^,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  center  of  an  extensive  lumbering  district 

the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  and  is  the  shipping  port  for  the  iron  ore  pro- 

svsteins  operate  lines  radiating  in  seven  direc-  duced  on  the  Gogebic  range.    The  railroads  ter- 

tions  from  the  city.    In  1887  the  grade  of  the  minating  in  this  city  are  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 

Aberdeen,  Bismarck  and  Northwestern  Railroad  tral,  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western, 

was  purchased  b)r  the  Minneapolis  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Omaha, 

and  tnere  is  a  partial  grade  and  survey  to  Pierre,  and  the  Northern  Pacific.    Ashland  has  8  saw 

Connections   are  had   with  the  West,'  in   ad-  mills,  which  cut  138,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  42,- 

dition  to  direct  communication  with  Chicago,  176,000  shingles,  and  20,134,650  lath    during 

Duluth,  St.  Paul,  yid  Minneapolis,  and  car  loads  the  summer  of  1890.    It  has  the  largest  char- 

of  fruits  and  sugars  are  landed  direct  from  Call-  coal  blast  furnace  and  the  most  extensive  ore 

fomia.    The  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  vi-  wharves  in  the  world.    The  blast  furnace  turns 

cinity  of  Aberdeen  in  1880.    In  1890  the  popu-  out  100  tons  of  pig  iron  daily.    The  ore  wharf 

lation.  by  the  Federal  census,  was  8,182.    The  owned  by  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  is 

building  improvements  from  1884  to  1888  cost  8,100  feet  long,  48  feet  wide,  and  has  a  double 

$1,257,372,  and  in  1888  the  amount  expended  row  of  pockets  on  each  side,  capable  of  holding 

for  city  improvements,  building  residences,  etc,  28,000  tons  of  ore.    The  season's  shipment  from 

was  $436,947.    Water  is  supplied  from  two  arte-  this  wharf  reached  957,897  tons,  while  the  double 

sian  wells,  which  deliver  2,500,000  gallons  daily,  wharf  owned  by  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and 

The  cit^  lies  in  the  artesian- weU  district  of  Western  Railroad  shipped  1,125,971  tons,  mak- 

James  river  valley,  possessing  great  volume  and  ing  a  total  of  2,174.556  tons.     Ashland  has  8 

heavy  pressure,  the  wat«r-bearing  sand  at  Aber-  lumber  wharves.  2  coal  wharves,  and  2  commer- 

deen  being  reached  at  960  feet.    In  1889  there  cial  wharves.    The  total  number  of  vessels  that 

were  5  school  and  churoh  buildings,  724  pupils  arrived  during  the  year  was  2,245,  and  the  value 

in  the  public  schools,  and  12  teachers.    There  of  the  commerce  in  1889  was:    Ore,  $9,000,- 

are  8  national  banks.    The  deposits  in  1888  were  000 ;  coal,  $1,110,000 ;  pig  iron,  $270,000 ;  lumber, 

$450,000.    The  assessed  valuation  of  the  citv  is  $2,500,000;  railroad  iron,  $100,000;  salt,  cement, 

$2,068,557,  and  the  bonded  indebtedness  $80,050.  and  brick,  $18,000;  oil,  $75,000';  brown  stone. 

The  assessment  returns  of  Brown  County  for  $180,000;  merchandise,  $5,000,000;  miscellane- 

1889  show  a  total  of  $7,899,856.  In  1888,  384,-  ous  freight,  $1,500,000;  machinery,  $1,525,000; 
708  acres  of  the  county  were  under  cultivation,  railroad  supplies,  $29,678  ;  total,  $21,257,678. 
and,  in  spite  of  the  partial  failure  of  crops,  pro-  The  city  has  a  street  railway  three  miles  long, 
duced  2,872,730  bushels  of  wheat,  1,264,484  and  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity.  It 
bushels  of  oats,  in  addition  to  rye  and  barley,  has  also  a  good  system  of  water  works.  Ash- 
110,578  bushels  of  flax,  181,780  bushels  of  pota-  land  has  three  national  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
toes,  and  53,818  tons  of  hay,  while  2,901  acres  of  gate  capital  of  $275,000.  It  has  11  churches 
the  county  are  planted  in  trees  one  year  old  and  and  2  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  or- 
over.  Two  dailv  and  5  weekly  papers  are  pub-  ganizations.  all  flourishing,  and  its  public 
lished  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  city  has  electric  schools,  including  a  free  high  school  where  pu- 
lights,  a  fine  opera  house,  large  hotels,  a  city  pils  are  prepared  for  college,  are  well  equipped, 
hospital,  and  a  public  library.  There  are  a  The  Vaughn  Public  Library,  a  gift  to  the  city 
flouring  mill,  a  planing  mill,  a  wood-working  by  Mrs.  £.yanghn-Mackinnon,  whs  opened  Nov. 
establishment,  and  a  foundry.  A  United  States  16, 1888,  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose 
land  office  is  at  Aberdeen.  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  library  has  1,600  vol- 
Anderson,  a  city  of  Indiana,  the  county  seat  umes  in  the  circulating  department,  and  1,000 

of  Madison  County,  on  the  west  fork  of  White  volumes  in  the  reference  aepartment,  costing 

river.    Four  railroad  lines  have  their  termini  in  about  $3,000.  to  which  frequent  additions  are 

or  pass  through  the  city.    The  population  in  being  made  by  the  donor.    A  reading-room  in 

1890  was  12,897.  Since  the  discovery  of  natural  connection  witn  the  library  takes  100  periodicals, 
gas  the  town  has  been  growing  rapidly  as  a  Atchison,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
manufacturing  center.  The  chief  industries  are  Atchison  Countv,  Kan.,  on  the  left  bank  of  Mis- 
strawboard,  wire  rod,  wire  and  wire  nails,  souri  river,  at  t)ie  great  bend  of  the  stream,  25 
knives  for  wood  workers,  sheet  and  bar  iron,  nuts  miles  from  Leavenworth.  In  early  days  it  en- 
and  bolts,  elass,  encaustic  tiles,  soluble  glass,  joyed  the  advantage  of  being  the  nearest  point 
staves  and  neading,  grain  cradles  and  snaths,  on  the  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  was 
wooden  ware,  brick  machines,  and  D  handles,  the  depot  of  Government  supplies  .for  shipment 
The  city  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  supplied  across  the  plains.  The  town  was  settled  in  July, 
with  water  from  works  owned  by  the  corpora-  1854,  and  the  post-office  was  opened  in  April, 
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185o.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1858.  The  The  county  has  10  banks,  4  of  which  are  nation- 
first  railroad  constructed  to  Atchison  (from  St.  al.  Three  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers  are 
Joseph,  Mo.)  was  completed  June  18, 1860,  and  published  in  tne  city.  Atchison  has  a  new 
on  the  same  dav  ground  was  broken  for  the  union  depot,  occupied  since  Jan.  1,  1890,  the 
Atchison  and  Pike's  Peak.  Atchison  has  since  cost  of  which  was  |222,580.  It  has  also  a  Sol- 
become  a  very  important  railroad  center,  being  diers*  Orphans'  Home,  costing  $49,000.  On  July 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  1,  1887  tne  General  Synod  of  the  English  Evan- 
and  Santa  F^,  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska,  and  gelical  Lutheran  Church  located  its  Western  col- 
the  central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail-  lege  at  Atchison,  the  city  giving  $50,000  and 
roads,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Missouri  Pa-  campus  grounds  of  25  acres.  There  is  a  Library 
cific,  and  the  northwestern  of  a  branch  of  the  and  Hospital  Association. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific.  Ninety  trains  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  and  county  seat 
arrive  and  depart  daily  on  the  8  roads  that  of  Travis  County,  on  Colorado  river,  near  the 
enter  the  city.  Five  other  roads,  terminating  on  center  of  the  State  (latitude  80°  north),  200  miles 
the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri,  are  connected  from  Galveston,  and  166  from  Houston.  It  has 
with  Atchison  by  a  fine  railroad  bridge.  The  an  altitude  of  600  feet  The  population  in  1880 
total  of  railroad  mileage  in  Atchison  County  in  was  11,018 ;  in  1890  it  was  15,824,  an  increase  of 
the  year  1889  was  90*54  miles  of  main  track,  4,811  (89*14  per  cent).  More  than  four  fifths  are 
valued  at  $762,861.97.  In  population  and  in  white.  The  city  was  originally  located  and 
taxable  wealth,  by  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta-  named  by  a  commission  under  authority  of  the 
tistics  for  1889,  Atcnison  is  the  fifth  city  in  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  was 
Kansas,  substantial  growth  having  taken  place  incorporated  in  1889.  The  total  bonded  debt  of 
since  1870.  In  the  period  from  that  date  to  Austm,  Aug.  1, 1890,  was  $125,000,  and  the  as- 
1888  the  population  increased  about  two  and  sessed  valuation  of  property  (at  50  per  cent  of 
one  half  times,  and  the  taxable  wealth  nearly  real  value)  $9,000,000.  In  1880  the  assessed  val- 
twice.  The  population  in  1870  was  7,054,  in  nation  was  $5,004,224  The  tax  rate  for  1890, 
1880  it  was  15,105,  and  in  1890  it  was  14,222,  a  for  all  purposes,  was  l*65sV  per  cent  Travis 
decrease  of  888  (5*85  per  cent.).  The  taxable  County  contains  1,019  square  miles,  the  assessed 
wealth  of  Atchison  in  1888  was  $8,276,878.  The  valuation  of  property  being,  for  1890,  $15,000,000, 
city  is  the  third  distributing  point  in  the  State  and  the  real  value,  $80,000,000.  Production  in 
for  incoming  products,  having  heavy  grocery  the  county  in  the  year  1888,  from  118,167  acres, 
and  drug  houses  and  extensive  lumber  and  coal  was  $1,9^,902,  of  which  $1,288,194  represented 
yards,  and  is  .also  third  in  the  distribution  of  29,251  bales  of  cotton;  1,105,084  bushels  of  com 
milling  products.  The  city  has  4  fiouring  mills,  were  also  raised.  The  county  tax  outside  the 
with  aggregate  capital  of  $865,000,  employing  citjr  limits  is  less  than  1  per  cent.,  and  the  bond- 
68per8ons  and  turning  out  a  product  valued  at  ed  indebtedness  of  the  county  $170,000.  Inaddi- 
$832,317;  a  foundry,  vrith  capital  of  $100,000,  tion  to  its  agricultural  interests,  the  county  con- 
employing  150  persons,  and  with  product  of  tains  large  deposits  of  gypsum,  lime,  superior 
1300,000 ;  a  harness  factorv,  also  with  capital  clays,  and  material  for  the  manufacture  of  hy- 
of  $100,()00 ;  3  planing  mills ;  a  wagon,  a  fur-  draulic  cement  The  banking  capital  of  Austin 
niture,  a  clothing,  and  a  cracker  factory,  the  in  1880  was  $250,000,  and  in  1890  $1,225,000,  in 
last  with  capital  of  $60,000.  The  capital  of  6  banks.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  80  or  40  coun- 
the  gas  and  electric  light  plant  of  the  city  in  ties,  and  cotton  to  the  amount  of  $2,800,0(X)  was 
1888  was  $200,000.  During  the  fiscal  vear  end-  handled  in  1889.  The  business  of  the  citv  dur- 
ing March  31,  1890,  the  city  removed  all  gas  ing  the  year  reached  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  in 
lights  from  the  street^s  and  substituted  electric  grain,  hay,  hides,  wool,  pecans,  etc. ;  in  groceries 
lights,  on  the  basis  of  $6  a  month  for  half -night,  and  provisions,  $2,6(X),000 ;  and  in  miscellaneous 
and  $12  for  all-night  lights.  Electricity  is  also  commerce,  $2,750,000;  while  $750,000  are  dis- 
to  be  substituted  as  a  motor  on  the  nine  miles  of  tributed  annually  in  Austin  by  the  State.  The 
main  line  of  street  railway  in  operation  in  1890.  Farmers'  Alliance  has  established  an  extensive 
The  total  receipts  of  the  city  for  the  fiscal  year  cotton  depot,  from  which  planters  purchase  sup- 
ending  March  31, 1890,  were  $227,988.40;  expen-  plies.  The  railroads  are  the  International  and 
ditures,  $182,514.08.  In  addition  to  the  bonded  Great  Northern,  the  Austin  and  Nortnwestem, 
debt  of  the  city,  $655,550,  bearing  interest  at  4,  and  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Houston  and 
6  and  7  per  cent,  there  are  also  intemal-im-  Texas  Central.  The  drainage  is  natural,  the  city 
provement  bonds.  By  report  of  the  city  engi-  being  built  upon  hills,  and  there  are  sewers  for 
neer,  April  24,  1890,  $70,048.50  were  expended  the  populous  districts.  Water  works,  of  the 
daring  the  year  for  streets,  sewers,  and  bridges.  Holly  sjrstem,  owned  bv  a  company,  supply  wa- 
The  total  amount  of  paved  streets  in  the  city  at  ter  from  the  river,  ana  the  same  company  also 
that  date  was  7*79  miles,  and  there  were  8*78  furnishes  power  for  the  electric-light  sjrstem. 
miles  of  sewers.  The  expenditures  for  the  fire  Horse-car  lines  of  street  railway  are  in  use,  and 
department  during  the  year  were  $7,279.91.  electric  lines  are  under  construction.  Bonds 
Atchison  has  6  puolic-school  buildings,  and  the  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000  were  issued  by  the 
total  value  of  public-school  property  is  $125,-  city,  May  5, 1890,  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  a 
000;  39  teachers  are  employed,  and  the  average  dam  across  the  river.  60  feet  high  and  I.IOO  feet 
daily  attendance  in  1887-88  was  1,702.  There  is  long,  to  create  a  fall  of  14.636  horse-power  to 
abso  a  high  school.  St  Benedict's  Ck>llege,  Ro-  furnish  the  city  with  water  and  light  and  power 
man  Catholic,  was  chartered  in  1859,  and  there  for  propelling  street  cars,  and  also  with  a  motor 
is  a  convent  of  the  Benedictine  sisterhood,  for  manufacturing  industries.  The  backwater, 
Thirtv  churches  in  Atchison  County  in  1888  it  is  estimated,  will  form  a  lake  85  miles  long, 
ownea  property  to  the  amount  of   $217,200.  and  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile  wide.    The 
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manufacturing  interests  include  8  iron  foundries,  Battle  Creek,  a  city  of  Calhoun  Countr, 
a  saddle  and  harness,  a  soap,  a  broom,  a  stone-  Mich.,  at  the  junction  of  Battle  Creek  and 
cutting,  and  4  wood-working  factories,  a  cotton  Kalamazoo  rivers,  which  afford  fine  water  pow- 
compress,  2  I^rge  lime  factories,  8  brick-making  er.  The  population  in  1890  was  15.000.  The 
establishments,  ice  factories,  and  flouring  mills,  chief  manufactures  are  thrashing  machines,  trae- 
with  numerous  small  industries.  Two  daily  tion  engines,  school,  bank,  and  office  fumi- 
papers  are  published.  The  churches  number  ture,  wood -working  machinery,  flour,  nails, 
28,  of  which  16  belone  to  whites,  and  7  to  col-  paper,  boilers,  books,  carriages,  albums,  steam 
ored  organizations.  The  expenses  for  city  schools  pumps,  printing  presses,  knit  goods,  road  carts, 
in  the  past  reported  term  were  $58,696.08 ;  14  electrotypes,  shipping  tags,  steel  scoops,  wood 
school-houses  are  used,  9  owned  by  the  city,  2  of  pulleys,  arag  saws,  dowel  pins,  cigar  boxes,  and 
which  are  fine  buildings,  and  there  is  high  school,  cigars.  There  are  large  machine  shops  and 
The  school  population  is  8,967.  White  and  col-  foundries.  Two  dally  and  three  weekly  papers 
ored  schools  are  separate,  and  the  school  fund  is  are  published,  and  the  largest  printing  establish- 
distributed  per  capita  in  support  of  both.  In  ment  in  Michigan  is  here.  Battle  Creek  mak» 
addition  there  are  private  and  sectarian  schools  more  thrashing  machines  than  any  other  city  in 
and  colleges.  Tillotson  Institute,  for  colored  the  United  States.  It  has  a  good  system  of  water 
people,  has  a  massive  four-story  brick  building,  works,  fine  central  and  ward  school  buildines. 
The  State  University,  organized  in  1888,  free  to  and  a  public  library  and  museum.  Goguac  Lake, 
both  sexes,  is  at  Austin,  and  has  an  endowment  a  beautiful  summer  resort,  is  within  the  city 
of  $550,000  in  bonds  and  2,221,000  acres  of  land,  limits.  Street  cars  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  present  value  is  $7,000,000,  and  the  number  The  business  streets  are  paved.  Two  trunk  lines, 
of  students  825.  (For  a  view  of  the  building  see  the  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Bail- 
'*  Annual  Cyclopiedia "  for  1886,  page  814).  The  ways,  pass  throup;h  the  city,  and  the  Grand 
Capitol,  of  red  Texas  granite,  is  second  in  size  Trunk  has  its  division  shops  and  engine  house 
only  to  the  Capitol  at  Washin^n,  and  ranks  within  the  city  limits.  The  Cincinnati,  Jackson 
seventh  among  the  largest  buildmgs  in  the  world,  and  Mackinaw  and  the  Battle  Creek  division  of 
Three  million  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  afford  ample  north 
its  construction.  It  is  566  feet  6  inches  long,  in-  and  south  shipping  facilities.  The  population  in 
elusive  of  porticoes,  288  feet  10  inches  at  its  1880  was  7,068,  in  1884  it  was  10,051,  and  the  city 
l^eatest  width,  and  811  feet  in  height.  In  form  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  since.  The  mortali- 
it  approximates  the  Greek  cross.  The  blind,  the  tv  for  ten  years  has  not  exceeded  7  per  1,000. 
the  (leaf  and  dumb,  and  the  lunatic  asylums  of  The  city  is  well  policed  and  lighted  with  elec- 
the  State,  and  the  State  asylum  for  the  colored,  tricity  and  has  a  good  fire  department.  The 
are  also  at  Austin.  The  blind  and  the  deaf  mute  Michigan  Central  Hailroad  has  lately  completed 
institutes,  having  respect  ivelv  175  and  150  pupils,  a  passenger  depot  at  an  outlay  of  $80,000. 
represent  an  investment  oi  $600,000,  and  the  Bloom ington,.  a  city,  the  shire  town  of  Mc- 
pupils  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated  at  the  Lean  County,  111.,  126  miles  south-southwest  of 
expense  of  the  State.  There  is  a  Confederate  Chicago,  and  154  miles  north-northeast  of  St. 
Soldiers'  Home.  The  court  house,  the  post-  Louis ;  population  in  1870, 14,590 ;  in  1880, 17,- 
office,  and  the  board  of  trade  building  are  nota-  184 ;  in  1890,  22,242.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
ble  structures.  The  city  has  an  opera  house,  and  out  in  squares,  with  wide,  beautifully  shaded 
a  fine  hotel  that  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,-  streets,  the  surf^e  being  undulating.  Eight 
000.  Austin  is  also  the  seat  of  a  State  land  office,  lines  of  street  railway,  equipped  witn  electric 
The  death  rate  among  the  population  of  the  city  motors,  are  operated.  The  streets  are  lighted 
in  1889  was  10  per  thousand.  with  219  arc  electric  lamps,  owned  by  the  city 
Bath,  the  county  seat  of  Steuben  County,  and  operated  in  connection  with  a  fine  system 
N.  Y.,  on  Cohocton  river,  88  miles  northwest  of  water  works.  There  are  two  commercial  elec- 
of  Elmira.  It  is  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  trie-light  plants  and  gas  works.  The  city  has  a 
and  Western  and  the  New  York,  Lackawanna  complete  telephone  s^jrstem,  steam  fire  and  chemi- 
and  Western  Railroads,  and  is  the  southern  ter-  oal  engines,  and  a  paid  fire  department.  It  has 
minus  o(  the  Bath  and  Ilammondsport  Hailroad.  more  miles  of  brick  pavement  than  any  other 
The  population  in  1890  was  8,500.  It  has  8  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  There  are  9  pub- 
banks  and  5  churches.  Its  industries  include  a  lie-school  buildings,  attended  by  4,500  pupils, 
shoe  factory  employing  75  persons,  a  manufact-  besides  a  business  college  and  a  musical  col- 
uring  company  employing  50,  a  harness  factory  lege,  24  churches,  a  turn  hall,  a  new  opera 
employing  40,  and  a  sash-and-blind  factory  ^m-  house  that  cost  $40,000,  and  a  public-library 
ploying  over  80.  The  county  buildings,  consist-  building  that  cost  $24,000  and  contains  10,400 
mg  of  court  house,  clerk's  office,  surrogate's  volumes.  The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  was 
office,  sheriff's  residence,  and  jail,  have  recently  established  in  1852,  and  in  1889  had  500  stu- 
been  built  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $75,000.  The  dents  in  all  departments,  21  instructors,  and 
New  York  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  a  library  of  8,500  volumes.  Three  daily  and 
(see  **  Annual  Cyclopffidia"  for  1889,  page  770)  8  weekly  papers  are  published.  Bituminous  coal 
has  nearlv  1,000  inmates.  The  entire  cost  of  the  of  superior  quality  is  mined  here,  the  mine 
home  and  grounds,  $450,000  and  $22,500,  was  employing  850  men  and  having  a  capacity  of 
contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Bath.  The  Dav-  500  tons  a  day.  Six  lines  of  railway  meet  here, 
enport  Institute  for  Orphan  Children  of  Alle-  The  construction  and  repair  shops  of  the  Chi- 
gany  and  Steuben  Counties  is  also  here.  It  has  cago  and  Alton  Railroad  cover  18  acres,  with 
a  flourishing  academy  in  connection  with  the  the  vards,  and  employ  1.800  men.  There  are  3 
union  school,  and  is  called,  from  its  benefactor,  building  and  loan  associations  and  a  national 
Haverling  Free  Academy.  association  with  $20,000,000  capital,  a  mutual 
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life-insnmnoe  company,  and  4  national  banks.  Canandaigraa,  a  Tillage  and  the  county  seat  of 
Two  large  flouring  milU,  a  plow  factory,  steam-  Ontario  County,  New  York,  on  the  southern  and 
radiator  works,  foundries,  stoye  worts,  cigar  western  faces  of  two  low-lying  hills  at  the  foot 
factories,  and  numerous  thriving  industries  are  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  at  the  junction  of 
found  here.  The  cit^  has  a  large  retail  trade,  the  Northern  Central,  a  branch  of  the  Pennsvl- 
being  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  centers  of  vania  system,  and  the  Auburn  branch  of  the 
the  richest  section  of  central  Illinois.  Its  wealth  New  York  Central  Railroad,  at  the  northern  ter- 
of  shade  trees  has  ffiven  it  the  name  of  "  the  minus  of  the  lake  steamboat  lines,  the  outlet  of 
Krergreen  City,*'  and  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  lake  trade.  The  population  in  1890  was 
**  the  Rochester  of  the  West,"  owing  to  the  fact  6,847.  There  are  2  flouring  mills,  spring-tooth 
that  6  large  nurseries  are  located  nere,  one  of  harrow  and  chill  plough  factories,  iron  works,  a 
which  covers  ^K)  acres.  The  city  of  Normal  is  brick  yard,  a  brewery,  Splaning  mills,  gas  works, 
practically  a  part  of  Bloomington,  though  it  has  and  a  grain  elevator.  The  town  has  7  churches, 
a  government  of  its  own.  The  two  are  connect-  2  opera  houses,  8  hotels,  8  banking  houses,  and 
ed  by  street  cars.  The  State  Normal  School,  8  weekly  papers.  The  Union  School,  Boys'  acad- 
with  more  than  600  pupils,  is  located  here,  as  is  emy.  Granger  Place  School,  Upham  School,  and 
also  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  with  parochial  school  afford  exceptional  educational 
400  inmates.  Normal  is  the  greatest  Norman-  facilities.  The  closing  decade  has  witnessed 
horse  shipping-point  in  the  country;  it  is  sur-  many  marked  improvements  in  the  business,  so- 
rounded  by  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to  the  cial,  and  intellectual  advantages  of  Canandaigua. 
cultivation  of  small  fruits,  and  thousands  of  There  are  extensive  water  works,  a  street-car 
crates  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  black-  service,  and  an  arc  and  incandescent  electric  plant, 
berries  and  tons  of  grapes  are  shipped  annually.  The  village  authorities  maintain  a  thoroughly  or- 
Bloomington  is  on  the  highest  lana  in  the  State  ganized  voluntary  fire  department,  and  have 
and  is  remarkably  healthful  and  pleasant  recently  eauippea  it  with  an  electric  fire-alarm 
Broekrille,  the  chief  town  and  county  seat  system.  They  also  maintain  a  well-equipped 
of  the  united  counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville,  police  force  and  an  efficient  streets  department. 
Ontario,  Canada.  It  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  There  is  a  commodious  clubhouse,  while  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Thousand  Isl-  Masonic,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
ands,  midway  between  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  several  mutual  insurance  societies  maintain 
Brockville  has  a  population  of  9,000,  and  i>os-  lodges.  The  union  of  the  public  schools  with 
sesses  extensive  iron  foundries,  agricultural  im-  an  adjoining  district  and  tneir  reorganization 
plement  works,  glove  works,  dye-wood  mills,  have  produced  a  marked  effect  upon  tne  attend- 
ed^e-tool  works,  etc.  It  is  the  market  town  of  ance  and  the  facilities  of  instruction.  The  Board 
a  nch  and  prosperous  agricultural  and  dairying  of  Education  have  in  process  of  construction  ex- 
district.  The  Brockville  Cheese  Board  is  the  tensive  additions  to  tneir  buildings.  The  New 
most  important  in  the  province,  200  factories  York  Central  Railroad  has  recently  completed 
being  represented  at  its  weekly  meetings,  the  one  of  the  handsomest  stations  on  this  road  at  a 
anniuil  average  value  of  whose  output  is  more  cost  approximating  $85,000. 
than  $3,000,000.  It  has  some  of  the  finest  public  Carthage,  the  county  seat  of  Jasper  County, 
baildings  and  business  blocks  in  the  province.  Mo.,  on  Spring  river,  in  the  southwestern  part 
The  assessed  value  of  the  town  is  $8,565,084,  and  of  the  State,  at  the  crossing  of  the  southern 
there  is  exempted  property  to  the  value  of  over  half  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and 
a  million  more.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
of  the  town  is  $175,000,  which  includes  the  out-  road.  The  county  seat,  which  was  located  in 
lay  for  a  fine  system  of  sewerage  just  completed,  1842,  during  the  civil  war  was  entirely  deserted 
aid  to  railways,  etc.  There  is  a  Holly  system  of  and  destroyed,  but  three  houses  being  left  when 
water  works,  electric  fire  alarm,  a  paid  fire  bri-  peace  was  declared.  •  The  census  returns  for 
pde,  and  a  salvage  corps.  There  are  2  electric-  1890  show  a  population  of  8,962,  an  increase  in 
light  companies  and  gas  works.  The  educa-  the  last  decacle  of  4,795.  Taking  in  the  popula- 
tional  institutions  include  the  Collegiate  Insti-  tion  of  the  proposed  addition,  which  has  not 
tttte,  business  college,  art  school,  5  public  schools,  yet  been  admitted,  would  swell  the  figures  to 
and  a  kindergarten.  There  is  also  a  Mechanics'  10,000.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  residences 
Institute,  with  a  library  of  over  4,000  volumes,  a  were  constructed  during  1890,  and  yet  the  sup- 
Roman  Catholic  separate  school,  and  a  convent  ply  falls  short  of  the  demand.  The  enumeration 
school  for  yoang  ladies.  There  are  12  churches,  of  school  children  in  the  spring  of  1890  showed 
2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  8  banks,  10  8,310.  The  valuation  of  school  property  was 
hotels,  a  general  hospital,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  $200,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city 
hospital.  The  town  has  a  divisional  headquar-  $1,806,079.  which  is  about  one  third  of  its  actual 
ters  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  is  the  value.  The  city  is  provided  with  a  new  central 
southern  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  high  school,  a  central  building,  4  ward  schools, 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  southern  terminus  of  and  a  colored  school,  employing  86  teachers ;  a 
the  Brockville,  Westport  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  college  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Railway.  It  is  connected  with  the  American  Church,  a  private  seminary,  a  Catholic  convent, 
system  of  railways  at  Morristown,  N.  Y.,  on  the  a  commercial  college,  and  a  school  of  music, 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  ferry  boat  capable  The  schools  are  well  supplied  with  philosophical 
of  carding  five  cars.  A  company  has  been  or-  appliances,  and  there  is  a  public  library  contain- 
ganized  to  build  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  ing  4,000  volumes.  The  city  has  a  complete  line 
river  at  this  point,  and  a  part  of  the  preliminary  of  water  works  (with  thirteen  miles  of  mains), 
work  is  alreaily  done.  Brockville  is  an  impor-  five  miles  of  street  railway,  electric  light,  and 
taat  lumber-distributing  point.  gas.    The  railroads  have  made  extensive  im- 
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provements  in  side-tracks,  building,  etc.,  pre-  the  country.  The  yalnation  of  school  property  is 
paratory  to  building  three  now  lines,  already  over  $226,000.  Coe  College,  under  the  care  of  the 
surveyed,  that  will  center  here.  The  notable  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Iowa,  was  organized  in 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  an  opera  house,  a  1881.  The  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College  is  one 
new  theatre,  4  large  hotels,  and  14  churches,  of  the  lar^st  and  most  successful  in  the  State. 
There  are  5  banks,  and  4  weekly,  3  daily,  and  8  St.  Joseph's  Academy  has  steadily  c^wn  in 
monthly  paners.  The  city  has  two  i^rks  and  favor,  and  each  succeeding  year  ad^s  largely  to 
finely  shadea  streets.  Its  manufacturing  indus-  the  enrollment  list  of  pupils.  The  first  house  of 
tries  include  4  flouring  mills,  a  foundry  and  ma-  worship  was  erected  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
chine  shop,  2  woolen  mills  (one  of  which  turns  1850.  Of  the  organizations  and  missions  the 
its  entire  product  into  clothing  in  a  separate  Presbyterian  Church  has  4 ;  the  Methodist  Epis- 
buiiding),  wa^n  and  carriage  factories,  dynamo  copal,  8 ;  Protestant  Episcopal,  2 ;  United  Pres- 
and  electric-light  apparatus,  bed  springs,  wind-  by terian,  2 ;  Congregational,  2  ;  Catholic,  2 ; 
mills,  brooms,  an  ice  factory,  lime  kilns  (with  a  Christian,  2 ;  United  Brethren,  2 ;  Evangelical,  2 ; 
daily  capacity  of  875  barrels),  brick  yards,  a  plow  and  the  Lutheran, .  Bohemian  Catholic,  Jewish, 
factory,  an  extensive  pottery  plant,  and  stone  and  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  each.  The 
quarries,  which  supply  neighboring  cities  with  valuation  of  church  property  is  over  $417,000. 
hundreds  of  car  loads.  More  than  $100,000  are  Charlottesyille,  a  city  and  the  county  seat 
invested  in  this  industry.  There  is  a  fair  ground  of  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  at  the  int^rsec- 
on  which  the  improvements  cost  $26,000.  The  tion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Pied- 
freight  shipments  and  receipts  for  1889  were  mont  Air  Line  Railroads,  in  the  central  portion 
13,520  cars.  The  mineral  output  of  the.  county  of  the  State,  equally  distant  three  hours  oy  rail 
for  1890,  in  zinc  and  lead  ore,  aggregates  more  from  Washington  and  Richmond.  A  charter 
than  $4,000,000.  The  mines  in  close  proximity  has  been  obtained  for  another  railroad,  making 
to  Cartha^,  less  than  a  year  old,  yield*  $6,000  a  second  connection  southward.  There  are  16 
weekly.  Jasper  County  has  fine  agricultural  passenger  and  60  freight  trains  daily.  The  pop- 
lands,  and  an  immense  fruit  product.  ulation  in  1870  was  2,838 ;  in  1880  it  was  2,676 : 
Cedar  Rapids.— A  city  of  Iowa,  on  both  and  in  1890  it  was  5,562,  an  increase  of  2.886 
banks  of  Cedar  river,  near  the  center  of  the  (107-84  per  cent.).  Charlottesville  possesses  a  fire 
county  of  Linn,  225  miles  west  of  Chicago.  It  department,  and  water  works  supplying  water 
is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  State,  and  ranks  from  a  reservoir  six  miles  distant  in  the  mount- 
among  the  first  in  commerce  and  manufacturing,  ains,  with  pressure  of  gravity  to  throw  a  stream 
East  and  West  Cedar  Rapids  are  connected  by  100  feet  above  the  highest  houses,  gas  and  elec- 
four  iron  highway  bridges,  which  cost  $140,000,  trie  lights,  street  cars,  and  a  steam  dummy  line 
and  by  three  railroad  bridges.  It  is  regularly  under  construction.  The  drainage  is  good.  Al- 
laid  out,  and  has  an  opera  house,  a  Masonic  bemarle  County,  containing  755  square  miles, 
library,  and  a  Young  Mlisn's  Christian  Associa-  produces  fruits,  tobacco,  com,  wheat,  oats,  and 
tion  building.  The  charitable  institutions  are  nay.  Vine  growing  was  first  attempted  near 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Charlottesville  in  1870,  $50,000  capital  being  in- 
and  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  The  population  in  vested  and  7  negroes  employed.  At  present 
1870  was  6,000;  in  1880,  it  was  almost  11,000;  there  are  28  vineyards  near  the  city,  which  con- 
in  1890,  it  was  18,000.  The  city  is  governed  by  tains  3  wine-cellars,  and  the  annual  output 
a  mayor  and  18  aldermen.  The  fire  department  of  wine  in  the  county  is  100,000  gallons.  Albe- 
consists  of  10  companies  and  50  fiie  police-  marie  Countv  wines  were  awaraed  the  silver 
men.  There  are  6  banks,  2  daily  papers,  and  medal  at  the  Wris  Expositions  of  1878  and  1889. 
6  weeklies.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas  and  About  one  fifth  of  the  wine  is  consumed  in  Vir- 
electricity.  It  has  water  works  of  almost  un-  ginia.  There  are  also  1  soapstone  and  2 
limited  capacity.  The  «ystem  consists  of  3  slate  quarries  in  the  county,  the  former  worked 
large  engines  and  3  artesian  wells,  furnishing  successfully  since  1883.  Charlottesville's  manu- 
1,300,000  gallons  a  day.  Cedar  Rapids  is  an  factures  include  woolen  mills,  with  capital  of 
irooortant  railroad  center.  The  Burlington,  $250,000,  employing  110  persons,  a  knitting,  a 
Ceaar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway  system  spoke-and-hub,  and  a  slate-pencil  factory,  agri- 
has  here  its  shops  and  general  offices.  They  cultural  machine  works,  planing  mills,  2  fiour- 
employ  about  500  men,  in  building  engines,  ing  mills,  3  sash,  door,  ana  blind,  3  cigar,  2  car- 
coaches,  freight  cars,  etc  The  Chicago  and  riage  and  wagon,  and  1  ice  factories,  and  2 
Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  bottling  works.  There  are  2  banks,  2  baild- 
Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  ing  and  loan  associations,  and  8  weekly 
Railwap  are  also  of  importance  to  it,  as  the  newspapers.  The  University  of  Virginia,  with 
main  line  of  these  great  systems  runs  through  an  outlay  of  $1,500,000,  established  by  Thomas 
the  city.  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co's.  packing  house  Jefferson,  is  at  Charlottesville,  and  stands  at  the 
employs  one  thousand  men.  The  oat-meal  head  of  the  free-school  system.  There  are  80 
mills,  boiler  works,  elevators,  linseed-oil  works,  professors  and  500  students.  The  Miller  Manual 
Star  wagon  works,  pump  factory,  plow  fao-  Labor  School,  having  an  endowment  of  $1,500.- 
tory,  broom  factory,  woolen  mills,  cracker  fac-  000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  county,  is  near 
tories,  planing  mills,  and  machine  shops  are  the  city.  There  are  also  2  large  male  schools  and 
the  principal  manufactures.  The  Farmers'  In-  2  female  institutes.  The  churches  number  14. 
surance  Company  was  organized  in  Cedar  Rap-  There  are  2  depots  and  8  hotels,  2  larger 
ids.  There  are  11  public  schools,  including  a  high  hotels  being  under  contract.  The  average  an- 
school,  presided  over  by  89  teachers.  The  enroll-  nual  rainfall  is  35  inches,  and  the  death  rate 
ment  is  nearly  4.000.  There  are  9  large  brick  11*02  per  thousand.  Monticello,  the  home  of 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  among  the  finest  in  Jefferson,  is  within  3  miles  of  Charlottesville. 
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Clinton. — A  city,  the  countj  seat  of  Henry  the  Saluda,  and  836  feet  above  sea  level.  Co- 
Count  t.  Mo.,  227  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  lumbia  was  established  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
78  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  75  miles  from  ment  of  South  Carolina  in  1786.  It  was  incor- 
Fort  Scott.  The  population  in  1870  was  1,640;  porated  in  1787,  and  the  Legislature  met  there 
in  1880,  2,869;  in  1890,  4,721.  It  is  a  railroad  two  years  later.  The  streets  are  from  100  to  150 
center,  is  crossed  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  feet  wide,  with  three  rows  of  shade  tiiees.  Much 
Texass  the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  and  Spring-  wealth  was  expended  upon  its  attractions  before 
field  branch  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  the  civil  war,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  resi- 
Golf,  the  Kansas  Cit}[  and  Southern,  and  the  deuces,  surrounded  by  lar^e  gardens  in  which 
survey  of  the  St.  LouLs  Kansas  Cityand  Colo-  flowers  bloom  nine  months  m  the  year.  It  has 
rado. '  Its  assessed  valuation  for  1889  (not  half  become  a  resort  for  Northern  invalids  afBicted 
its  true  value)  was  $1,259,220.  Large  coal  fields  with  pulmonary  complaints.  The  annual  mean 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county ;  mines  of  temperature  is  67*".  During  the  war,  the  busi- 
the  best  quality  of  bituminous  coal  are  worked  ness  portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
within  a  mile  of  the  city ;  and  fine  quarries  of  but  it  has  been  rebuilt.  Columbia  is  the  most  im- 
building  stone  are  operated  within  the  city  lira-  portant  business  point  in  the  middle  section  of 
its.  Clays  of  the  best  quality  for  stone  ware,  the  State.  Six  railroads  enter  the  city  and  a 
sewer  pipes,  and  the  finest  vitrified  brick,  and  seventh  is  being  built,  which  will  place  it  on  the 
mineral  paints  are  found  within  the  city  limits,  shortest  line  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville, 
The  city  has  2  flouring  mills,  one  having  a  capac-  Fla. ;  $350,000  have  been  expended  by  the  State 
ity  of  300  barrels  daily,  and  a  third  under  con-  and  citv  in  opening  the  Columbia  Canal,  which 
stnicUon  of  500  barrels  daily ;  2  potteries,  one  is  nearly  complete,  and  which,  it  is  estimated, 
having  a  capacity  of  1,250,000  ^lons  of  ware  a  will  furnish  15,000  horse-power  in  the  corporate 
Tear,  and  a  furnace  to  reduce  iron  ore  is  being  limits  and  will  make  Columbia  a  great  center  of 
built ;  1  daily  and  3  weekly  papers,  5  banks,  steam-  cotton  ^Factories.  The  population  in  1870  was 
fitting  works  and  machine-shops,  2  carriage  fao-  9,288,  half  of  whom  were  colored ;  in  1880  it  was 
lories,  2  broom  factories,  3  steam  com  sheilers,  2  10,036 ;  and  in  1890  it  was  14,508,  an  increase  of 
steam  corn-meal  mills,  and  an  elevator ;  3  hotels,  4,472  (44*56  per  cent.).  The  assessed  valuation 
9  church  buildings,  Younj^  Men's  Christian  Asso-  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  is  upward 
ciation  rooms  and  public  library ;  the  Clinton  Li-  of  $4,500,000.  There  are  3  banks,  with  aggre- 
brary  Association  and  library  of  425  volumes ;  gate  capital  of  $200,000.    In  1890  there  were  in 

fis  and  electric-light  plants  and  a  street-car  line,  operation^  3  cotton-seed-oil  mills,  1  cotton  fac- 
he  Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Knights  of  Pvthias,  tory,  a  bent-wood  furniture  factory,  iron  found- 
Knights  Templars,  fire  companies,  hooK-and-  ries,  steam  and  planing  mills,  a  boot  and  shoe,  a 
ladder  companies,  and  other  societies  maintain  hosiery,  and  2  fertilizer  factories,  a  cotton  com- 
organizations.  There  is  a  fine  system  of  water  press,  granite  quarries,  and  manv  smaller  indus- 
works,  with  gravity  and  force  combined,  which  tries.  There  are  churches  of  all  denominations 
cost  $100,000;  ten  miles  of  mains,  supplied  with  and  mission  chapels  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
clear,  pure  water  that  rises  from  an  artesian  In  addition  to  tne  public  schools  for  white  and 
well  840  feet  deep  into  the  reservoir,  in  a  volume  colored  children  are  the  Columbia  Female  Col- 
sufficient  for  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants.  The  lege,  with  an  attendance  of  150,  and  the  South 
macadamizing  of  the  public  s<)uare  and  business  Carolina  College  for  Women ;  and  for  colored 
streets  in  the  most  substantial  and  expensive  persons,  the  Benedict  and  Allen  Institutes,  with 
manner  and  other  street  improvements  have  aggregate  attendance  of  350.  The  University  of 
recently  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $48,000.  South  Carolina,  founded  in  1801,  covers  an  area 
The  public-school  building,  one  of  the  finest  in  of  20  acres.  The  library  has  a  fine  building, 
the  West  and  the  lare^  in  the  State,  cost  and  contains  nearly  30,000  volumes.  The  stu- 
$49,000.  Clinton  Academy,  founded  in  1879,  dents  in  all  departments  number  250,  and  tuition 
chartered  in  1885,  is  open  to  both  sexes,  has  is  free.  There  is  a  Presbyterian  Theological 
an  average  of  100  students,  a  library  of  800  Seminary,  established  in  1830.  The  public 
volumes,  and  the  usual  apparatus.  Baird  CoL-  buildings  are  the  State  House,  of  granite ;  the 
lege  was  founded  in  1885,  and  with  its  ap-  post-office  and  United  States  court  house;  the 
paratus  cost'  $65,000.  It  was  opened  for  pu-  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  occupying  3  principal 
pils  Sept.  29,  1885,  is  amply  provided  with  all  buildings,  with  a  small  theatre  attached  capable 
the  appliances  for  thorough  work,  and  has  an  of  holding  500  persons ;  and  the  Penitentiary, 
attenoance  larger  than  that  of  any  similar  insti-  occupying  20  acres.  There  are  two  monuments, 
tution  in  the  State.  Clinton's  great  artesian  one  to  the  Confederate  dead,  and  one  to  South 
mineral  well,  one  mile  from  the  public  square,  Carolinians  who  fell  in  the  Mexican  War,  the 
flows  800,000  gallons  a  dav  of  clear,  pure,  white  last  in  the  shape  of  an  iron  palmetto  tree.  The 
sulphur  mineral  water,  tnrou^h  an  iron  pipe  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association 
8  inches  in  diameter,  from  a  depth  of  800  feet  holds  annual  meetings  at  its  property  in  the 
below,  to  12  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  suburbs  of  the  city. 

It  is  fast  becoming  celebrated  as  a  watering  place.  Coming,  a  citv  and  the  half  county  seat  of 

and  has  hot  and  cold  sulphur  baths,  and  a  five-  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  292  miles  west  of  New 

acre  lake  supplied  from  tne  mineral  well.  York  citv,  134  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  and  93  miles 

Colambia,  a  city,  the  capital  of  South  Caro-  south  oi  Rochester.    The  citv  is  on  the  main 

lina  and  the  county  seat  of  Richland  County,  line  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 

slightly  west  of  the  center  of  the  State,  in  lati-  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

tude  33*  59'  58".    The  city  is  on  a  promontory  Railways.    The  Fall  Brook  Coal  Company's  sys- 

o(  granite  200  feet  above  the  east  bank  of  Con-  tem  of  railways  brings  it  within  easy  reach  of 

garee  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  northern  Pennsyl- 
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▼ania.  Its  railroad  facilities  make  it  the  outlet 
of  a  vast  mining,  agricultural,  and  lumbering 
region.  The  population  in  1890  was  8,553,  an 
increase  of  11  per  cent,  since  1880.  The  village 
of  Corning  was  incorporated  in  1848  by  Erastns 
Corning,  of  Albany,  and  was  named  after  him. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1800.  The  valua- 
tion of  property  is  nearly  $3,000,000,  which  is 
much  under  the  actual  commercial  value.  The 
bonded  debt  is  $50,000.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
electricity,  and  its  main  business  streets,  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  mile,  are  well  paved.  It 
has  a  system  of  water  works,  now  leased,  which 
will  revert  to  the  city  in  sixteen  years,  and  there 
is  also  a  complete  system  of  sewerage.  There  are 
2  banks;  7  churches,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  about  3,0(X);  4  public  schools,  with 
an  enrollment  of  2,000;  a  free  library;  1  daily 
and  1  weekly  newspaper  and  1  bi-monthly  jour- 
nal. The  only  public  building  is  the  court  house. 
In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  Coming  does  a 
business  of  $100,000  yearly.  Other  products  of 
importance  are  beer,  flour,  stoves,  and  foundry 
work  of  all  kinds.  Nearly  1,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  making  or  cutting  of  glass ;  and 
one  of  the  establishments  received  the  grand 
prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1888.  The  aggre- 
gate trade  of  the  city  in  a  year  is  estimated  at 
$3,000,000.  A  feature  of  the  citv  is  a  handsome 
stone  tower,  containing  a  town  dock,  the  gift  of 
Erastus  Coming  to  the  municipality. 

Cortland,  a  village,  the  county  seat  of  Cort- 
land County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  intersecti6n  of  the 
Syracuse.  Binghamton  and  New  York  and  the 
Elmira,  Cortland  and  Northern  Railroads,  47 
miles  by  rail  from  Binghamton,  37  miles  from 
Syracuse,  and  70  miles  from  Elmira.  The  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  3,060 ;  in  1880, 4,050;  in  1890, 
8,708.  The  village  is  lighted  by  50  arc  lights  of 
2,000  candle  power  each  and  700  incandescent 
lights  of  20  candle  power  each,  and  is  supplied 
with  spring  water,  both  for  domestic  and  fire 
purposes,  distributed  through  15*2  miles  of 
mains,  using  120  hydrants.  The  Union  system 
of  telegraphic  fire  alarms  is  in  operation.  The 
Cortland  post-office  is  rated  in  the  second  class. 
The  following  is  the  statement  of  its  business 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1890:  Received 
for  postage,  $20,749.35;  salaries  and  expenses, 
$11,205.77 ;  net  revenue,  $9,543.58 ;  money-order 
business,  $76,486.57 ;  volume  of  business  for  the 
year,  $97,235.92.  The  force  consisted  of  4  clerks 
and  6  carriers.  Three  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  village.  There  are  9  churches.  The 
Franklin  Hatch  Public  Library,  opened  in  1888, 
has  3,000  volumes.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  also  supports  a  public  reading-room. 
The  Cortland  Normal  and  Training  School  was 
opened  March  8, 1869.  The  grounds  and  build- 
ing were  contributed  by  the  village  at  a  cost  of 
about  $100,000.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school 
there  have  been  registered  3,243  normal  students, 
of  whom  1,212  were  men  and  2,031  were  women. 
The  whole  number  graduated  is  797.  The  pub- 
lic-school system  of  the  village  was  established 
in  1880.    Seventeen  teachers  are  regularly  em- 

gloyed,-  with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly 
00  pupils.  The  importance  of  Cortland  as  a 
manufacturing  center  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  incorporated  companies  and  as- 
sociations doing  business  there : 


NAMES. 

Kbdofgeodi. 

CbfitaL 

Cortland  Wagon  Co... 
Hitchcock  Mfg.  Co.... 

CorttaodMfi^.CaOtm.) 
Homer  Wa<n>n  Co.(ltm.) 
Cortland  Cart  and  Car- 
riage o» 

Wagons  and  sleighs. 
Wagons,      sleighs, 
mowers.  trapa,etc. 
Wagons  and  sleighs . 
Wagons  snd  sleighs. 

Wagons  and  sleigha . 

Omnibus  and  cabs. . 
Screens  tor  windows 

and  doors 

Carriage  tops  and 

trimmings 

Carriage   tops  and 

fbUb 

$400,000'    500 

800,000     600 
80,000       SO 

10,000;      18d 

10,000!      85 

Cortland  Omnibos  and 
CabCo 

Cortknd  Doorand  Win- 
dow Screen  Co 

Ezoelaior  Top  Co 

Cortland  Top  and  Ball 

Co : 

18,000 
85,000 
85,000 

saoQo 

82^000 
8fii,U0O 

90,000 

45 
T5 
40 
T5 

Cortland  Hameas  Co  . . 
Cortland  Box-Loop  Co. 
Howe  Ventilating  tttoTe 

Co 77: 

Harness. 

Haneas  trlnnnlngB. 

Stores 

55 
55 

00 

Cortland  Desk  Co. . . 

Wall-desks 

2ft,00O'      80 

CortlandChairand  Cab- 
inet Co 

Chairs 

60,000 
80,000 

60 

Coitland  Lumber  Co. . . 

Lumber... 

Cortland  Water  Co. . . . 

100,000' 

Wick  wire  firoe. 

H,  F.  Benton 

Wire  and  wire  goods 
Boors,    sash,    and 
blinds 

100,000 

80,000 

8&,000 

7,000 

80,000 

800 

80 

Cooper  Bros 

Fonndiy  and   ma- 
chinists   

85 

OeoraeMcKeel 

Forging  Co 

Stamped  metal 

Carriage  irons. 

0 

&0 

There  are  8  national  banks  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $350,000  and  a  savings  bank.  A  street 
railroad  3  miles  long  connects  Homer  with  Cort- 
land. On  Aug.  21, 1890,  the  village  was  struck 
by  a  tornado,  which  did  damage  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000. 

Dallas,  the  county  seat  of  Dallas  County, 
Texas,  on  the  right  bank  of  Trinity  river,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  815  miles  from 
Galveston,  215  from  Austin,  and  265  from  Hous- 
ton. The  population  in  1880  was  10,858;  in 
1890  it  was  38,140,  an  increase  of  27,782  in  the 
decade  (268'22  per  cent).  The  assessment  of  the 
city  in  1880  was  $4,100,840;  in  1887,  $11,908,- 
846;  in  1888,  $18,811,659;  in  1889,  $21,560,417; 
and  in  1890,  $81,556,850  on  a  basis  of  60  per 
cent,  valuation.  The  total  debt  of  the  city  is 
$1,518,600,  and  the  tax  rate  $1.50  on  the  $100. 
The  number  of  buildings  constructed  in  1888-89 
was  748,  at  a  cost  of  $2,998,788 ;  and  in  1889-'90 
769  buildings  were  constructed,  costing  $4,260,- 
030.  The  railroads  running  into  Dallas  are  the 
Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central,  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
and  Santa  Fe,  the  Dallas  and  Wacb,  the  Dallas 
and  Greenville,  the  Texas  Trunk,  and  the  Dallas, 
Pacific  and  Southeastern.  There  are  also  tele- 
graph and  telephone  facilities.  The  total  of 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  the  city  in  1889 
was  $27,050,000 ;  in  1890  it  was  $40,710,000.  On 
Jan.  1, 1890,  there  were  18  miles  of  street  rail- 
way in  operation,  with  5  miles  in  course  of 
construction  and  2  rapid  transits.  There  are 
40  miles  of  paved  streets  and  60  miles  of  side- 
walks. Dunng  the  past  four  years  14  miles  of 
street  have  been  macadamized,  12  paved  with 
boia  d'arc,  and  44  miles  of  cement  sidewalks 
have  been  constructed.  There  are  22  miles  of 
sewers,  which  cost  $200,000.  -  Electric  lights  and 
gas  are  in  use.  The  water  works  are  of  the 
pump  and  reservoir  system,  together  with  an  ai^ 
tesian  well,  and  there  are  45  miles  of  mains 
costing  $500,000.    There  is  a  fire  alarm,  with 
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7K>o  hydrants  and   3   cisterns.     There  are  11  1889,  7,582,000  pounds.   In  1890,  160  large  briok 
haoks,  the  capital  and  surplus  being  $3,840,000.  buildings  were  employed  in  the  business,  with 
The  clearings  for  eight  months  of  1890  were  8  others  under  construction,  and  6,000  persons 
180.383,756.08.    The  aggregate  of  loans  of  22  are  employed.     Of   the  laborers  employed  in 
European  and  American  agencies  is  $10,000,000  the  tobacco  business,  nine  tenths  are  negroes. 
yearly,  and  there  are  8  local  and  2  branch  build-  Whites  are  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  to 
ing  and  loan  associations.    There  are  44  churches  the  number  of  1,200.    The  capital  invested  in 
and  14  public  schools,  and  the  total  valuation  of  mills,  aggregating  40,000  spindles,  is  $1,500,- 
school  property  is  $227,600 ;  76  teachers  are  em-  000.    There  are  2  grist  mills,  1  large  flouring 
ployed,  and  the  enrollment  is  4,685.    A  classical  mill,  3  cooperages,  2  iron-working   establish- 
cou'rse  can  be  taken  in  the  high  school.    There  ments,  1  furniture,  2  candy,  2  sash  and  blind,  1 
are  19  private  schools  and  acfulemies,  including  ice,  1  chair,  2  box,  and  1  buggy  factories.    Power 
4  business  colleges,  1  school  of  fine  arts,  a  con-  is  supplied  from  a  canal  3,500  feet  long.    The 
vent  and  Catholic  parochial  school,  and  an  Epis-  water  and  gas  works,  the  electric-light  plant,  and 
copal  college.    A  university  is  also  in  course  of  the  fire-alarm  system  are  owned  by  the  city, 
erection  under  the  auspices  of   the  Christian  The  rate  of  taxation  for  all  purposes  is  1*65  per 
Church.     The    manufactories   in   operation  in  cent.,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
lS89-'90  numbered  127,  employing  2,700  hands,  1885,  including  North  Danville,  was :  real,  $5,- 
with  capital  to  the  amount  of  $3,780,000.    The  513,357 ;  personal,  $2,298,400.     Danville  has  8 
capacitv  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  is  14,000  banks,  with  aggregate  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and 
jKnh  oaily,  and  the  daily  consumption  of  cotton  6  building  and  loan  associations.     There  are  1 
IS  25  bales.    A  grain  elevator  has  been  erected,  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers  and  3  hotels.    A 
with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels,  and  there  tabernacle  has  been  recently  erected  capable  of 
are  4  flouring  mills,  with  aggregate  cai)acity  of  holding  5,000  persons.    The  private  schools  are 
3,000  barrels  a  day.    A  meat-packery  is  under  Roanoke  Female  College  (Baptist)  and  Metho- 
construction,  to  cost  $300,000.    Other  establish-  dist  Female  College,  with  the  Danville  Military 
raents  are  for  the  making  of  Wearing  apparel.  Institute.    A  home  for  the  sick  is  maintained  by 
harness  and  saddlery,  mattresses,  spring  oeds,  the  churches  and  b;^  charitable  citizens, 
and  show-cases,  and  there  are  12  lumber  yards,  8  Davenport,  a  city  of  Iowa,  the  capital  of 
Dlaning  mills,  and  2  sash  and  door  factories.  Scott  County,  on  west  bank  of  Mississippi  river, 
The  total  number  of  business  concerns  of  all  opposite  the  cities  of  Rock  Island  ana  Moline 
cksses  is  1,700,  of  which  29  are  wholesale  agri-  in  Illinois,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  free 
cultural  implement  houses.    The  State  fair  is  bridges.    Between  these  three  cities,  on  an  is- 
held  annually  at  Dallas,  the  grounds  covering  land  in  the  river,  is  the  national  armory  and 
120  acres,  with  race-track.    Three  parks  have  a  arsenal,  on  which  the  Government  has  expend- 
total  area  of  290  acres.    A  county  court  house  is  ed  $10,000,000  in  buildings  and  improvements, 
under  construction,  to  cost  $350,000.    There  is  Davenport  is  168  miles  west  of  Chicago,  318 
a  city  hall,  a  county  jail,  a  United  States  court  east  of  Omaha,  832  north  of  St.  Louis,  and  397 
house  and  post-office,  an  opera  house  costing  south  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  river  runs.    It  is  regu- 
$60,000,  a  Merchants'  Excnange,  an   Armory  larly  laid  out,  and  has  many  imposing  buildings, 
Hall,  a  Christian  Association,  a  Hebrew  Society,  prominent  among  them  being  the  court  house, 
and  other  halls.    The  hotels  number  32,  and  a  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  $175,000;  the  Rock 
large  one,  7  stories  high,  is  under  construction,  Island  Kailway  car  shops,  $200,000 ;  the  Masonic 
to  cost  $500,000.    There  are  2  daily  and  several  Temple,  $75,000 ;  and  Turner  Hall,  $85,000.  The 
weekly  newspapers.    Dallas  Countv  has  an  area  population  of  Davenport,  according  to  the  Fed- 
of  900  square  miles  and  a  total  railroad  mileage  eral  census  of  1880,  was  21,831 ;  according  to 
(in  1889)  of  169*46  miles.    The  assessed  value  of  the  State  census  taken  in  1885,  24,999 ;  in  1890 
the  county,  real  estate  and  personal  property,  in  it  was  28,500.    Davenport  has  4  national  banks 
1888  was  $26,856,750.    The  production  the  same  and  3  savings  banks.    The  number  of  savings- 
year  was :  Cotton,  29,186  bales,  valued  at  $1,225,-  bank  depositors  exceeds  .10.000,  and  the  aggre- 
812;  com,  2,294.440  bushels;   wheat,   978,500  gate  of  their  deposits  is  more  than  $6,000,000, 
bushels ;  oats,  1,708,000  bushels.  which  is  four  fifths  of  the  amount  deposited  in 
Danville,  a  city  of  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  all  theother  savings  banks  in  Iowa.    The  Chi- 
on  Dan  river,  66  miles  above  its  confluence  with  cago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
the  Staunton  to  form  the  Roanoke.     It  is  65  waukee  and  Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
miles  from  Lynchburg,  141  from  Richmond,  and  and  Qnincy,  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
286  from  Washington,  on  the  Richmond  and  Northern,  and  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria  Rail- 
panville  Railroad,  which  at  this  point  branches  ways  compete  for  the  business  of  Davenport,  while 
into  several  divisions.    Other  roads  are  the  At-  the*  Mississippi  river  provides  water  coramunica- 
lantic  and  Danville  and  the  Danville  and  New  tion  with  the  West  and  Northwest.    The  product 
River, and  others  are  in  contemplation.    The  city  of  the  Davenport  factories  in  1889  was  valued  at 
w  connected  by  an  iron  bridge  with  North  Dan-  $15,000,000.    The  number  of  manufacturing  es- 
ville.     The  population  in  1870  was  3,463 ;  in  tablishments  exceeds  200,  and  the  articles  pro- 
1880  it  was  7,526 ;  in  1890  it  was  10,285,  an  in-  duced  include  lumber,  glucose  sirups  and  sugars, 
crease  of  2,759   (36*66    per  cent.).      The  total  agricultural  implements,  malt,  clothing,  cigars, 
amount  of  tobacco  brou(?ht  in  leaf  to  Danville  crackers,  candies,  blank  books,  and    furniture, 
in  eighteen  years  is  500,000,000  pounds,  valued  The  saw  mills  cut   100,000,000  feet   of  lumber 
at  $60,000,000.      The    total    tobacco   trade  of  yearly,  and  the  grain  houses  and  elevators  handle 
18S5  was  $7,707,348.  of  which  $5,554,599  was  grain   to  the  value  of   $10,000,000.     Davenport 
sold  in  leaf  and  $2,010,084  manufactured.    In  has  an  excellent  system  of  water  works,  with  33 
1888  5,300,000  pounds  were  manufactured ;  in  miles  of  mains  and  320  fire  hydrants.     It  has 
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20  miles  of  street  railway.    The  public  schools  there  with  the  Mexican  Central.    In  1880  there 
employ  110  teachers  and  occupy  10   building,  were  2  ore  smelters,  with  capital  of  $200,000, 
There  are  two  prosperous  business  colleges,  with  employing  800  men,  and  consuming  raw  material 
a  large  number  of  students.    Griswold  College,  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000.    The  value  of  the 
under  the  care  of   the    Protestant    Episcopal  product  was  $3,835,000.    In  1882  the  value  of 
Church,  has  valuable  property  and  considerable  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  customs  dis* 
endowment.    This  institution  includes  Kemper  trict  of  Paso  del  Norte,  of  which  El  Paso  is  port- 
Hall,  a  boarding  and  day^  school  for  boys,  and  was  $313,753 ;  in  1885,  $9,860,301 ;  and  in  1888. 
St.  Katharine^s  Hall  for  girls.    Both  these  insti-  $13,967,142.    The  total  value  in  seven  years  end. 
tutions  have  a  wide  reputation  and  atti*act  pu-  ing  June  30, 1888,  was  $55,678,676.    The  total  of 
pils  from  distant  States.    St.  Ambrose's  Acad-  collections  by  the  custom  house  on  articles  of 
emy  and  the  Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con*  all  sorts  in  the  same  period  was  $370,0($5.74. 
ception,  for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  are  un-  The  exports  to  Mexico  from  the  United  States, 
der  the  contfol  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bish-  through  El  Paso,  in  1887  and  eleven  months  of 
op  of  Davenport.    Both  institutions  have  hand-  1888,  were  valued  at  $11,(^7,087.96.    The  city  is 
some  buildings  and  a  wide    patrona^.     The  also  the  headquarters  of  large  cattle  interests  of 
Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home  is  a  State  institution  in  the  two  countries,  and  has  a  large  refrigerating 
the  suburbs  of  Davenport ;  its   buildings  and  company  for  preserving  meats.    The  capacity  in 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  it  provides  a  home  for  1889  was  for  100  beeves,  100  sheep,  and  100  hogs, 
more  than  300  poor  children.    Davenport  has  5  and  66,000  pounds  of  ice  were  manufactured 
daily  papers  (4  in  the  English  language  and  1  daily.     The  other   industries  in  1889  were  a 
in  German)  and  has  6  weekly  papers  (3  Eng-  foundry  and  machine  company,  2  cigar  factories 
lish,  2  German,  and  1  Swedish).    There  are  35  re-  with  capacity  of  $21,000, 1  planing  mill,  1  candy 
ligious  organizations,  nearly  all  having  houses  of  and  2  ice  factories,  1  marble  works,  and  1  grist 
worship.    The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  is  a  mill.     The  mercantile  establishments  number 
prosperous  institution.     Its   museum  contains  115.    Three  national  banks  have  an  aggregate 
large  and  remarkably  valuable  collections,  espe-  capital  of  $350,000.     The  assessments  of  the 
cially  rich  in  remains  of  the  mound  builders,  city  in  1889  showed  taxable  values  amounting  to 
The  Library  Association  has  a  valuable  library  $5,870,325,  including  $1,343,837  of  personal  prop- 
and  a  building  of  its  own.    Davenport  was  laid  erty  and  $1,209,582  in  city  improvements.    There 
out  in  1836,  and  became  a  city  in  1851.  are  3  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers ;  one  of  the 
Elgin,  a  city  of  Kane  County,  111.,  on  both  last  is  in  the  Spanish  language.     The  custom 
banks  of  Fox  river,  which  is  spanned  by  three  house  erected  at  El  Paso  by  tne  United  States 
wooden  bridges,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North-  Government  cost  $150,000. 
western  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Emporia,  a  city,  county  seat  of  Lyon  County, 
Railroads,  36  miles  west-northwest  of  Chicago ;  Kan. ;  population  in  1890,  7,550.     It  is  beau- 
population  in  1890,  17,000.     The  streets  are  tifully  situated  on  a  rolling  prairie  between  Cot- 
oroad,  the  public   and   business   buildings  of  tonwood  and  Neosho  rivers,  a  few  miles  above 
brick  and  stone,  and  there  are  many  shade  trees,  their  confluence,  and  has  good  natural  drainage. 
There  is  good  water  power,  good  water  supply.  The  reservoir  system  of  water  works  was  cora- 
and  fire  protection  with  200  hydrants ;  electric  pleted  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  insuring  an 
street  lighting,  and  an  electric  street  railroad  almost  unlimited  supply  of  water  from  Neosho 
in  process   of   construction.     The  water   and  river.    The  State  Normal  School,  with  an  en- 
street-lighting  plants  are  owned  by  the  city.    It  rollment  of  1,000  students,  has  15  professors, 
is  noted  &s  the  seat  of  the  national  watch  fac-  and  receives  an  annual  income  of  $28,000.    The 
torv  established  in  1866,  which  employs  nearly  College  of  Emporia,  established  by  the  Presby- 
3,000  persons,  many  of  them  women,  and  manu-  terian  Synod  of  Kansas  in  1884,  has  about  150 
factures  between  400  and  500  watches  daily.    It  students.     The  building,  of  Cottonwood  river 
has  2  milk-condensing  companies,  a  board  of  limestone,  is  on  a  commanding  elevation  and 
trade  for  dairy  products,   outter  and   cheese  displays  much  architectural  beauty.    The  pub- 
factories,  2  national  banks,  1  savings  bank,  a  lie  schools  of  the  city  are  of  a  high    order, 
loan  and  homestead  association,  1  large  publish-  There  are  33  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  about 
ing  house  (employing  300  persons),  2  private  1,600  pupils.    Emporia  has  14  church  edifices, 
electric-lighting  companies,  a  public  library,  2  There  are  4  banks,  8  daily  papers,  gas  and  electric 
daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  18  churches,  12  lights,  and  street  cars,  but  no  saloons.  The  Atchi- 
public-school  buildings  (pupils  enrolled  2,549,  son,  Topeka  and  SanteF6  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
teachers  52),  and  4  private  schools.    The  prop-  Railroads,  with  their  numerous  branches,  afford 
erty  valuation  in  1888  was  $8,224,539 ;  the  mu-  facilities  for  transportation.    The  former  has 
nicipal  indebtedness,  $137,000 ;  school  indebted-  here  extensive  repair  shops  and  stock  yards, 
ness,  $66,000 ;  total,  $203,000.  Emporia  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  best  agri- 
El  Paso,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  El  cultural  districts  of  the  State.  The  bottom  lands 
Paso  County,  Texas,  on  Rio  Grande  river,  in  the  are  rich  and  the  yield  of  grain  in  favorable  sea- 
extreme  western  part  of  the  State.     It  is  the  sons  is  enormous.* 

headquarters  of  one  of  the  largest  customs-  reve-  Fit^hbarg,  a  half-shire  town  of  Worcester 

nue  districts  in  the  country.    The  population  in  County,  Mass.,  24   miles  north  of  Worcester 

1880  was  736 ;  in  1890  it  was  10.836,  an  increase  and  50  miles  west  of  Boston.    It  was  origi- 

of  10,100(1,372*28  per  cent.).    El  Paso  is  a  smelt-  nally  a  part  of  Lunenburg,  and  was  set  off  and 

ing  center  for  the  minerals  found  in  Texas  and  incorporated  a   town    Feb.  8,  1764  ;    incorpo- 

neighboring  sections  of  Mexico,  being  the  out-  rated  a  city  March  8, 1872.    The  population  in 

let  into  that  country  through  the  Texas  Pacific  1885  was  15,375;  in  1890  it  was  22,007.    The 

and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  which  connect  north  branch  of  Nashua  river  flows  through  the 
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s-rathem  portion  of  the  township,  and  along  its  coal  seams.  There  are  several  artesian  wells 
hanks  the  dense  population  exists.  The  out-  producing  a  large  supply  of  sulpho-mineral  wa- 
iving portions  are  hilly  and  sparsely  populated,  ter.  There  are  3  foundries,  one  of  which — the 
iut  there  are  many  good  farms.  A  marked  topo-  Fort  Scott  Foundry  and  Machine  Worlcs — is 
graphical  feature  is  Rollstone,  a  rounded  hill  of  the  largest  institution  west  of  St.  Louis,  em- 
Folia  granite  a  little  southwest  of  the  city  proper,  ploying  about  800  men,  and  making  a  specialty 
rising  about  400  feet  above  the  river.  Excellent  of  sugar  and  mining  machinery.  There  are  also 
cranite  has  been  quarried  there  in  large  amounts  large  sugar  works  at  which  the  manufacture  of 
For  several  generations.  Besides  the  city  proper,  sugar  from  sor^j^hum  was  first  successfully  dem- 
there  are  the  vilWes  of  West  Fitch  burg,  Crocker-  onstrated,  a  window-glass  factory,  2  large  ce- 
ville,  Rockville,  S)uth  and  East  Fitcnburg,  and  ment  works,  2  large  potteries,  1  lar^  roller 
Traskville.  Fitchburg  is  well  nrovlded  with  flouring  mill,  and  many  smaller  industnes.  The 
railroad  facilities,  being  on  the  Fitchburg  Rail-  water  works  (with  15  miles  of  main),  electric-light 
road  (Hoosac  Tunnel  route),  and  thus  having  plant,  illuminating-gas  plant,  light  and  fuel  gas 
direct  communication  with  Boston  and  also  the  plant,  each  costing  at  least  $100,000.  There  are 
great  cities  of  the  West  The  Cheshire  Division  7  miles  of  electric  street  railway,  a  complete  tele- 
of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  affords  easy  access  to  phone  system,aOovemment  court  house  and  post- 
points  north,  and  the  Northern  Division  of  the  ofllce(c6sting$150,000),3  daily  and  4  weekly  news- 
Old  Colony  Railroad  furnishes  means  of  reaching  papers,  and  4  banks.  There  is  a  normal  college,  8 
Worcester,  the  cities  of  southeastern  Massachu-  public-school  buildings  with  40  instructors,  and 
setts,  and  New  York  city.  More  than  50  passen-  16  churches.  The  population  in  1890  was  14,000. 
gpr  trains  arrive  at  ana  depart  from  the  Union  Fostoria,  a  city  of  Seneca  County,  Ohio ; 
Fassenger  Station  daily.  The  immense  car  shops  population  in  1890,  7,640.  It  is  on  the  eastern 
of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  are  at  East  Fitchburg.  edge  of  a  great  oil  and  gas  district,  and  has  5 
Fitchburg  is  pre-eminently  a  manufacturing  city,  trunk-line  railways.  A  pipe  line  surrounding 
Machinery  and  steam  engines  are  the  principal  the  city  to  supply  manufacturers  with  natural 
products.  A  dozen  large  paper  mills  are  in  gas  is  operated  of  the  city ;  also  the  line  of  the 
operation  here,  and  about  as  many  large  cotton  ^Northwestern  Ohio  Gas  Company.  It  contains 
and  woolen  mills,  besides  innumerable  smaller  7  glass  factories  in  active  operation,  one  being 
industries.  The  city  has  an  abundant  suppljr  of  the  largest  window-glass  factory  west  of  the 
pure  water  from  brooks  originating  in  the  hi^h  Alleghanies.  The  Harter  Mills  have  a  capacity 
hills  to  the  northwest.  The  water  is  stored  m  of  about  1,600  barrels  of  flour  daily,  making 
four  reservoirs,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  large  shipments  to  Europe.  The  Cadwallader 
over  300,000,000  gallons  and  ranging  in  altitude  Milling  Company,  while  not  so  extensive,  will 
from  216  to  450  feet  above  the  river.  There  are  also  have  large  capacity.  The  city  contains  a 
more  than  35  miles  of  street  mains,  and  nearly  large  buggy  factory,  a  barrel  factory,  a  stave 
300  hydrants.  The  cost  of  these  water  works  was  factory,  4  planing  mills,  a  box  factory,  8  banks, 
about'  $650,000.  There  is  an  efficient  fire  de-  2  daily  kmd  3  weekly  newspapers,  ^he  city  is 
partment,  with  fire-alarm  telegraph  system  and  building  a  system  of  water  works  at  a  cost 
a  street  railway,  and  the  streets  are  lighted  with  of  nearly  $300,000.  In  1880  Fostoria  had  a 
electricity.  Tliere  are  11  churches,  some  of  population  of  'about  4,000.  There  are  7  public- 
them  very  expensive  and  handsome  structures,  school  buildings.  The  aggregate  value  of  manu- 
8  banks,  the  county  court  house  (a  massive  gran-  factured  products  is  about  $,3,000,000.  The  city 
ite  building,  in  front  of  which  is  Monument  offers  practically  free  fuel  to  manufacturers  who 
Square  containing  the  soldiers'  monument),  and  wish  to  locate  toere. 

the  county  jail  in  South  Fitchburg.    The  Fitch-       Galesbnrg,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 

burg  Public  Library,  established  in  1859,  com-  Knox  County,  111.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 

prises  about  20,000  volumes  and  is  kept  in  the  and  Quincy  and  Chicago,  Santa  F&  and  Cali- 

W allace  Library  and  Art  Building,  an  ornate  fomia  Railroads,  and  the  northern  terminus  of 

stmcture,  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Roaney  Wallace  the  Fulton  County  Railroad,  164  miles  west- 

to  the  city.    The  city  has  school  property  valued  southwest  of  Chicago.    The  population  in  1860 

at  $250,d00.     There  are  20  school-houses,  in  was  4,953;  in  1870  it  was  10,158 ;  in  1880  it  was 

which  are  kept  ^  schools.    About  70  teachers  11,278;  and  in  1890  it  was  15,212,  of  whom  about 

are  employed.  one  third  are  foreigners,  the  Swedish  nationality 

Fori  Scott,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Bour-  predominating.     It   is  surrounded   by  a  ricn 

bon  County,  Kan.,  on  Marmaton  river,  distant  farming  region.     The  city  has  paved  streets, 

from  Kansas  Citv  100  miles ;  from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  electric  lights,  a  street  railroad,  2  opera  houses, 

120  miles ;  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  100  miles ;  from  water  works,  several  hotels,  and  many  substan- 

Wichita,  Kan.,  160  miles.    Fort  Scott  has  the  fol-  tial  public  and  private  buildings.    The  Illinois 

lowing  railroads:  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  headquarters  of  the  Chicago,  Turlington  and 

the  luinsas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis,  and  Quincy  Railroad  are  here,  and  also  large  shops 

the  Missouri  Pacific ;  others  are  in  course  of  con-  and  stock  yards,  this  railroad  alone  employing 

stniction.     The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  has  more  than  2,000  men  at  this  point.    Tnere  are 

machine  shops  here  employing  about  200  men.  4  foundries,  4  large  brick  yards,  an  agricultural 

The  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  has  repair  shops  em-  implement  manufactory,  besides  a  large  number 

ploying  about  40  men.    The  resources  of  the  city  of  smaller  industries.    Lombard  University  (Uni- 

and  vicinity  include  coal  in  inexhaustible  quan-  versalist)  and  Knox  College  (Congregational)  are 

tities ;  cement  rock,  making  a  quality  of  cement  here.    There  are  41  professors  and  teachers  and 

fally  equal  to  that  made  at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  the  800  students  connected  with  these  institutions, 

best  of  limestone :  flag  stone ;  good  clays  for  build-  Both  admit  women.    There  are  10  public-school 

ing  brick  and  pottery,  also  nre  clays  under  the  buildings,  including  a  high  schooX  having  52 
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teachers  and  8,100  pupils.    The  city  library  con*  made  that  the  death  rate  is  lower  than  any  other 

tains  10,000  volumes.    There  are  5  banks  (3  of  city  of  New  York.    Sixteen  miles  up  the  hills 

which  are  national)  having  capital  and  surplus  from  Gloversville  is  Sacandaga  Park,  on  Sacan- 

of  $700,000 ;  2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers  dasa  river.    This  comprises  about  100  acres  well 

and  3  monthly  periodicals ;  and  10  churcnes,  of  laid  out  and  surrounded  by  numerous  cottages 

which  4  are  Swedish,  2  Catholic,  2  colored,  and  for  summer  occupants.    The  climate  of  this  re- 

1  German.  glon  is  mild  and  healthful,  the  mercury  seldom 

Genera,  a  village  of  Ontario  County,  New  rising  above  85*  or  falling  below  zero.  The  ear- 
York,  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake ;  population  in  liest  settlements  in  this  locality  were  made  about 
1890, 7,346.  The  most  desirable  part  of  the  vil-  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  small 
lage  for  residence  is  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  west  hamlet  was  called  the  '*  Stump  City  "  until  1828, 
shore,  overlooking  the  lake,  with  a  view  not  un-  when,  on  the  occasion  of  establishing  a  post-of- 
like  those  on  the  Rhine.  Geneva  is  on  the  Au-  fice,  it  was  named  Gloversville.  In  1830  it  had 
burn  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  but  14  houses.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
the  Fallbrook  Coal  Company^s  road,  the  Lehigh  in  1851  and  as  a  city  Feb.  10,  1890.  The  popu- 
Vallev,  the  Geneva  and  Lyons,  and  the  l^eneva  lation  by  the  United  States  census  of  188iO  was 
and  Buffalo  (now  bemg  constructed).  Here  also  7,168 ;  by  the  census  of  1800  it  was  13,790.  The 
begins  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Canal,  which  con-  60  or  70  miles  of  streets  in  the  city  are  sabstan- 
nects  Geneva  with  the  canal  svstem  of  the  State,  tially  paved  with  cedar  blocks,  curbed  with  heavy 
It  has  8  fine  steamers  on  the  fake.  Geneva  is  40  flagging  stone,  and  lined  with  shade  trees.  The 
miles  from  Watkins,  51  from  Rochester,  and  340  water  supply  comes  from  mountain  streams,  and 
from  New  York  city.  Its  fine  paved  streets  are  is  led  into  6  reservoirs,  about  three  miles  from 
lined  with  handsome  stores,  and  the  broad  ave-  the  city,  by  the  gravitation  system.  The  reser- 
nues,  lined  with  plats  of  grass  and  stately  trees,  voirs  have  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the 
abound  in  beautiful  residences.  Electric  lights  business  center  of  the  city,  and  they  have  an 
are  generously  distributed,  and  an  abundance  of  aggregate  capacity  of  13,500,000  gallons.  The 
pure  water  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  town,  water  rates  are  low.  The  fire  department  has 
An  admirable  system  of  sewerage  and  an  effl-  an  electric  fire-alarm  system.  The  police  de- 
cient  board  of  health  make  Geneva  one  of  the  partment  is  well  organizeid.  Two  plants  furnish 
most  healthful  places  in  the  State.  Among  electric  light  for  the  streets  and  business  houses, 
its  natural  advantages  is  the  Geneva  Miner^  and  also  power  for  manufacturing.  The  assessed 
Spring.  Many  barrels  of  this  water  are  shipped  valuation  of  the  city  is  $4,000,000 ;  and  as  there 
weekly.  Geneva  is  the  seat  of  Hobart  College,  is  no  umnicipal  debt,  the  taxes  are  moderate, 
erected  in  1822.  There  are  three  public  schools.  There  are  2  banks,  3  large  hotels,  and  several 
with  fine  buildings,  and  another  in  course  of  building  and  loan  associations.  The  city  con- 
erection.  The  Delancey  Divinity  School,  the  De^  tains  14  churches  and  a  Younf?  Men's  Christian 
lancey  School  for  girls,  and  the  Quincev  School,  Association,  which  has  a  building  of  its  own. 
besides  a  Roman  Catholic  parochial  scnool,  and  The  public-school  system  is  on  a  substantial 
two  observatories  complete  the  educational  equip-  basis,  and  higher  education  is  cared  for  in  the 
ment.  There  are  several  fine  hotels,  and  a  large  Union  Seminary.  The  free  library,  founded  by 
sanitarium,  which  is  visited  yearly  by  hundreds  the  Hon.  Levi  Parsons  in  1880,  contains  9,000 
of  patients.  Geneva  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Ex-  volumes,  with  a  circulation  of  over  40,000  vol- 
perimental  Farm,  which  occupies  a  beautiful  site  umes  per  annum.  Two  daily  newspapers,  2 
west  of  the  village.  There  is  a  board  of  trade,  and  semi-weeklies,  3  weeklies,  and  2monthlies  are  pub- 
a  well-equipped  fire  department,  with  a  system  of  lished^  Gloversville  is  best  known  for  its  facto- 
fire  alarms.  The  Thirty-fourth  Separate^ompa-  ries  of  gloves  and  mittens,  of  which  there  are  1 17. 
ny,  or  Folger  Guards,  are  to  have  a  new  armo-  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  17  glove  and  shoe 
ry,  and  the  site  has  been  selected.  The  Geneva  leather  factories,  together  with  manu&ctories  of 
nurseries  form  the  greatest  industry  here.  Hun-  carriages,  glove  and  shoe  dies,  sewing  machines, 
dreds  of  thousands  of  trees  are  shipped  yearly,  and  patent  mmicines,  roofing  materials,  wood  and 
the  largest  dealers  in  the  world  are  located  here,  paper  boxes,  wagons,  and  buttons.  There  are 
There  are  three  banks  and  a  loan  association,  also  machine  shops,  forges,  engine  shops,  planing 
The  Manufacturers'  Accident  and  Indemnity  and  saw-mills,  and  knitting  mills.  More  than 
Company,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  $50,000,  em-  $2,000,000  is  invested  in  the  glove  industry.  The 
ploys  a  large  corps  of  clerks,  and  is  growing  rap-  manufacture  of  gloves  in  Fulton  County  began 
idly.  The  manufactories  include  stove  works,  at  Eingsborough  in  1809,  when  a  leather-dresser 
a  Cereal  Company,  boiler  works,  a  canning  fac-  from  Massachusetts  came  here  to  teach  his  art, 
tory,  optical-instrument  works,  and  a  malt  house.  The  first  skins  used  were  those  of  deer,  which 
Three  weeklv  newspa()ers  are  published.  the  manufacturers  of  tinware  received  in  ex- 

GlorersYlIIe,  a  city  of  Fulton  County,  N.  Y.,  change.    The  leather-dresser  made  a  few  pairs 

on  the  Cayadutta,  a  branch  of  Mohawk  river,  of  rough  mittens,  which  he  bartered  among  the 

8  miles  north  of  Fonda.    It  is  connected  with  the  farmers  and  woodmen  along  the  Mohawk.    All 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  of  the  gloves  and  mittens  were  cut  and  made  by 

by  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  and  Gloversville  Rail-  women,  and  were  plain  and  rough,  without  an? 

road,  by  the  Johnstown,  Gloversville  and  Kings-  attempt  at  decoration.    The  mitten  was  marked 

borough  horse-car  line,  and  also  by  a  plank  road,  out  with  a  pencil,  after  a  paper  or  wooden  pat- 

The  route  of  the  New  York  Canadian  Pacific  Rail-  teni,  cut  with  shears,  sewed  by  hand,  and  the 

road  has  been  surveyed  through  the  city.    The  seam  pounded.    The  mitten  was  then  placed  be- 

city  is  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Adirondacks,  tween  two  boards,  and  the  maker  sat  on  them 

and  statistics  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  while  making  another  pair.    The  disposal  of  the 

healthful  localities  in  the  Union,  the  claim  being  manufactured  product  was  no  easy  task,  and  the 
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sale  of  a  few  dozen  pairs  to  one  customer  was  an  down  to  a  nominal  amount,  oft«n  less  than 
achievement.  Long  and  tiresome  journeys  were  $10,000  in  a  year.  Hamilton  has  2  Dominion 
nude  in  wagons  filled  with  buckskin  mittens  Senators,  2  members  of  the .  House  of  Com- 
and  ffloves.  The  first  load  of  gloves  ever  driven  mons,  and  1  member  of  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
into  Boston  was  in  1825,  the  trip  taking  six  weeks,  tare.  The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
In  1852  the  first  sewing  machine  was  mtroduced.  stoves,  carried  on  in  7  large  foundries.  There 
From  1856  to  1861  little  progress  was  made  m  are  also  pipe  works,  rolling  mills,  a  nail  factory, 
glove  making,  but  the  impetus  given  to  all  busi-  car-wheel  works,  forge  works,  engine  factories, 
ness  by  the  war  brought  other  machines  into  the  cotton  mills,  breweries,  a  distillery,  brass  works, 
market,  and  large  quantities  of  gloves  were  made,  tin -stamping  works,  large  clot&ing  factories, 
Hamilton,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  screw  factory,  soap  works,  canning  factories, 
Canada,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  44  furniture  factories,  carriage  works,  agricultural 
miles  from  Niagara  river,  40  miles  from  To-  implement  works,  a  manufactory  of  silver  plate, 
ronto,  and  185  miles  from  Detroit ;  population,  tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  glass  works,  ship 
45,414.  It  is  the  county  town  of  Wentworth  building,  wire  works,  sewing-machine  factories, 
Connty.  Thefirst  white  settler  was  Robert  Land,  and  many  minor  industries.  The  schools  include 
who  came  from  Delaware  in  1778.  In  1818  a  ladies'  college,  a  high  school,  model  schools, 
George  Hamilton  surveyed  a  portion  of  his  farm  and  about  20  fine  common  schools,  several  of 
into  village  lots ;  in  18^  Hamilton  was  incorpo-  th^  larger  buildings  being  capable  of  accommo- 
rated  as  a  town,  and  in  1846  another  act  of  in-  dating  1,000  children  each.  There  is  a  well- 
corporation  was  passed,  extending  the  boundaries  ecjuipped  free  public  library,  an  art  school,  an 
and  making  Hamilton  a  city.  Before  the  era  of  historical  society,  and  many  literary  and  scien- 
railways  Hamilton,  being  at  the  head  of  lake  tiflc  clubs.  Night  schools  are  conducted,  in  win- 
navigation,  had  a  very  large  wholesale  trade,  the  ter,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
goods  being  received  by  steamboat  and  sent  to  cation.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Church 
the  interior  by  wagon.  The  construction  of  the  of  England  have  cathedrals  in  Hamilton,  and 
Great  Western  B^iiway,  and  the  inflation  of  there  ai'e  numerous  other  churches,  including 
prices  due  to  the  Crimean  War,  caused  a  period  two  for  the  colored  population.  The  largest  in- 
of  speculative  expansion,  followed  by  a  depression  surance  company  in  Canada  has  its  headquarters 
of  trade  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  decade.  The  in  Hamilton.  All  the  great  banks  have  agen- 
popalation  of  the  city  was  21,855  in  1856,  and  cies,  and  there  are  several  wealthy  building  and 
only  21  485  in  1867;  but  during  the  twenty-three  loan  societies..  The  suburbs  are  made  accessible 
years  succeeding  the  latter  date  the  growth  of  by  an  extensive  horse-car  system  and  a  dummy 
population  and  wealth  was  steady.    The  build-  steam  railway. 

mgs  are  of  limestone  or  red  brick,  quarried  or  Hannibal,  a  city  of  Marion  County,  Mo.,  on 
manufactured  in  the  vicinity,  though  a  few  of  the  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  132  miles  above 
public  buildings  are  constructed  of  red  or  brown  St.  Louis.  The  population  in  1850  was  2,020 ;  in 
jtone  from  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  New  1800  it  was  12,846.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of 
Brunswick.  The  assessed  value  of  property  is  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and  the  Missouri, 
|2:)y761y370,  and  the  city's  debt  about  $2,700,-  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroads,  the  northern  ter- 
000,  of  which  $2,000,000  will  mature  in  1894,  minus  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Hannibal  Railway, 
the  remainder  being  chiefly  short-term  loans  one  of  the  western  termini  of  the  Wabash,  and 
for  local  improyements  payable  on  the  tormina-  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincv  Railroads, 
ble  annuity  plan.  The  tax  rate  is  19  mills  on  and  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis,  Reokuk  and 
the  dollar.  Hamilton  lies  on  a  level  plain,  ex-  Northwestern.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  im- 
tending  about  2  miles  from  the  mountain  on  the  portant  landings  on  the  river  between  St.  Louis 
south  to  the  bay  on  the  north,  the  average  alti-  and  St.  Paul.  The  railroads  have  a  fine  union 
tude  being  60  feet  above  lake-level,  and  the  fa-  depot,  where  28  passenger  trains  arrive  and 
cilities  for  drainage  being  excellent.  A  ravine  depart  daily.  The  river  is  here  spanned  by  an 
has  prevented  extension  to  the  west,  but  the  iron  and  steel  railroad  and  wagon  bridge. '  Its 
level  plain  eastward  is  unlimited.  The  water  favorable  location,  with  its  shipping  facilities, 
supply  is  brought  from  a  point  on  Lake  Ontario,  has  conduced  to  a  rapid  commercial  growth.  It 
about  7  miles  distant,  and  the  sewage  is  emptied  ranks  first  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  production 
into  Hamilton  Bay,  a  triangular  land-lockod  of  lime,  obtained  from  the  hills  that  nearly  en- 
harlwr  about  21  niiles  in  circumference,  sepa-  circle  the  city ;  and  it  is  second  only  as  alum- 
rafed  from  the  lake  by  a  sandy  beach,  admirably  ber  market,  its  yards  piling  150,000,000  feet  dur- 
adapted  and  extensively  utilized  for  summer  ing  the  current  year.  Its  manufacturing  interests 
residences  and  as  a  place  for  general  recreation,  embrace  machine  shops,  foundries,  tobacco  and 
The  water  is  lifted  to  a  reservoir  on  the  mount-  cigar  factories,  stove  works,  planing  mills,  pork- 
ain  side  by  pumps,  haying  an  ag^re^ate  daily  packing  houses,  saw  mills,  butter  and  cneese 
capacity  of  14,000,000  gallons,  and  is  distributed  factory,  and  flouring  mills.  The  manufactured 
through  80  miles  of  pipes.  The  trunk  sewers  product,  with  the  jobbing  interests  and  the  fer- 
ire  of  brick,  and  those  on  the  side  streets  of  tile  country  behind  it,  furnish  an  immense  ton- 
vitrified  pipe,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  an  nage  for  river  and  rail  distribution.  Its  flouring 
important  focal  industry.  The  streets  are  paved  product  is  favorably  known  abroad  as  well  as 
^ith  cedar  block  or  macadamized,  and  the  throughout  the  North  and  East,  direct  ship- 
sidewalks  are  of  stone,  asphalt,  and  plank,  ments  being  made  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 
Many  of  the  avenues  are  shaded  with  rows  of  The  ice-storage  capacity  is  50,000  tons,  this  prod- 
full-grown  maple  and  chestnut  trees.  The  city  uct  being  distributed  by  rail  to  southern  points. 
i«  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  and  a  well-  The  city  contains  a  city  hall,  recorder's  court, 
quipped  fire  department  keeps  the  losses  by  fire  and  jail,  2    fire-engine  houses,  3  banks   tmd 
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4    flourishing    building    associations    with    a  was  1,250 ;  in  1860  it  was  6,214 ;  in  1870  it  was 

combined  capital  of  $1,500,000.    There  are  6  5,914;    in   1880  it  was  9,000;  in  1890  it  was 

school  buildings,  (with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,500  6,793.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  University,  a 

and  a  corps  of   46  teachers),  a  Catholic  and  co-«ducationai  institution,  founded  in  1846,  Ibut 

a'  German  Lutheran  seminary,  several  private  of  slight  importoince  until  1860.    The  depart- 

schools,  and  a  number  of  literary  societies.    It  ments  are  collegiate,  medical  (both  schools),  law, 

has  recently  opened,  with  4.000  volumes,  the  pharmacy,  and  engineering.    Each  department 

only  free  library  and  reading-room  in  the  State,  nas  well-equipped  laboratories,  and  in  oonnec- 

Amone  the  notable  stnictures  are  the  Govern-  tion  with  the  medical  departments  there  are 

ment  building  (erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  hospitals.    Since  the  founding  of  the  university 

containing  the  post-office  and  apartments  for  2,900  students  have  been  graduated.    The  at- 

the    United    States    courts),  the    Park    Hotel,  tendance  in  1890  was  more  than  800 ;  the  num- 

opera    house,    Catholic,    Christian,  and    other  ber  of  instructors,  62.    There  is  also  a  free  night 

cnurch  edifices.    There  are  3  daily  and  3  weekly  school  for  mechanics  and  others,  with  instruction 

newspapers,   1    semi-monthly,   and  1   monthly  in  drafting  and  graphical  mechanics.    The  public 

periodical,  and  14  churches.  buildings  include  tne  court-house,  city  hall,  opera 

Hayerhill,  a  city  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  is  house,  and  a  new  Young  Mens*  Chnstian  Asso- 
on  the  Merrimac  river,  about  18  miles  from  its  ciation  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $85,000  by 
mouth,  and  31  miles  from  Boston.  Th^  town  the  students*  association.  The  rooms  of  the  State 
was  settled  in  1640,  on  land  that  was  purchased  Historical  Society  contain  a  library  of  over  4,000 
two  years  later  from  the  Indians.  It  was  named  volumes.  There  are  4  ward  schools,  an  academy,  a 
from  Haverhill,  England,  whence  the  Rev.  John  fitting  school  for  the  university  with  an  attend- 
Ward,  the  first  minister  of  the  parish,  came.  It  ance  of  300,  a  normal  school,  a  commercial  col- 
was  incorporated  a  city  in  1870,  and  in  1890  had  a  lege,  a  school  of  stenography  and  type-writintr, 
population  of  27,320.  The  valuation  is  $18,000,-  and  4  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Inhere  are  2 
000.  It  has  a  public  library  of  50,000  volumes,  an  daily  (1  Bohemian)  and  4  weekly  papers,  1  being 
excellent  city  hospital,  an  old  ladies'  home,  a  chil-  published  by  the  students  of  tne  university ; 
drens'  home,  and  a  chartered  benevolent  society,  also  2  semi-annual  publications  by  the  scientific 
Its  schools  rank  with  the  best  in  New  England  department  and  the  Engineering  Society.  Iowa 
It  has  many  literary  clubs  and  social  organiza-  City  is  the  center  of  a  large  agricultural  and 
tions.  A  board  of  trade,  organized  in  18^,  is  an  stock-raising  district  It  has  3  banks.  There 
energetic  factor  in  its  prosperity.  Before  the  are  3  flouring  mills,  an  oil  mill,  a  foundry,  a 
days  of  railroads  the  position  of  Haverhill  at  the  machine  shop,  a  pork-packing  establishment, 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Merrimac  made  it  a  and  smaller  manufactories.  Thecity  is  provided 
trading  center  Ship  building  then  was  an  im-  with  gas,  electric  lights,  and  water  works,  and  a 
pcrtant  industry,  and  from  her  four  ship  yards  system  of  sewerage  is  under  construction.  The 
vessels  sailed  to  all  coast  places,  and  to  the  West  nver  furnishes  considerable  power.  There  are 
Indies  and  England.  In  the  earlier  days  there  large  breweries,  glucose  works,  glass  works,  and 
were  many  and  diverse  industries ;  but  with  distilleries  that  are  now  of  no  value  and  not  in 
greater  prosperity  and  more  rapid  growth  the  operation  owing  to  the  prohibitory  law  and  rail- 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  hats  has  become  the  way  legislation.  There  are  18  churches, 
most  prominent.  The  number  of  pairs  of  boots,  Ithaca,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Tomp- 
shoes,  and  slippers  annually  made  is  about  kins  County,  N.  Y.,  chartered  in  1888,  is  located 
8,000,000,  while  11 1,000  cases  of  hats  are  shipped  at  the  head  of  Cayu&:a  Lake.  Population  in 
each  year.  Other  important  industries  are  the  1880,  9,105;  in  1890, 11,557.  It  is  located  about 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  and  morocco,  and  midway  between  the  New  York  Central  and 
foundry  work.  Haverhill  has  suffered  three  Erie  Railroads,  and  has  rail  connections  with 
times  from  extensive  fires.  The  last  one  broke  the  former  at  Lyons,  Cayuga,  Auburn,  Syra- 
out  on  Feb.  17, 1882,  and  destroyed  with  great  cuse,  and  Canastota;  and  with  the  latter  at 
rapidity  a  large  part  of  its  manufacturing  dis-  Owego,  Waverly,  and  Ehnira.  The  Delaware, 
trict.  Two  million  dollars  worth  of  property  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the  Lehigh 
and  the  places  of  business  of  300  firms  and  indn  Valley  Railroads  give  direct  communication 
vidual^  vanished  before  the  fire  was  controlled,  with  New  York  city,  and  the  latter  connects  it 
But  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  sprang  almost  im-  also  with  Philadelphia.  Large  quantities  of 
mediatelybett^rbuildings,  and  the  fire  left  as  its  coal  are  brought  to  this  point  by  the  above- 
results  only  an  increased  activity  and  a  more  vig-  named  roads,  and  shippea  by  canal  boats  to 
orous  business  life.  The  most  distinguished  son  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  intermediate  points, 
of  the  place  is  the  poet  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  During  the  summer  a  passenger  steamer  runs 
who  has  woven  its  legends  into  verse,  and  sketched  regularly  between  Ithaca  and  Cayuga,  at  the 
in  many  a  descriptive  poem  the  beauties  of  its  foot  of  the  lake,  38  miles  distant.  Ithaca  is 
scenery.  His  birth-place,  the  scene  of  "Snow  the  seat  of  Cornell  University,  an  institution 
Bound,"  is  visited  by  many  each  year.  of  phenomenal  growth,  founded  by  Ezra  Cor- 

lowa  City,  the  county  seat  of  Johnson  County,  nell,.who  gave  $500,000  toward  its  establish- 

lowa,  on  Iowa  river,  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  ment.    It  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  opened 

From  1839  to  1857  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Terri-  to  students  in  1808.    It  is  located  in  the  eastern 

torial  and  State  government.     It  is  130  miles  part  of  the  citv,  on  a  hill  about  400  feet  above 

from   Des   Moines,  and  80  west  of  Davenport,  the  level  of  tfie  lake,  giving  a  view  from  the 

Its  railroad  facilities  are   the   Chicago,  Kock  campus  of  lake,  valley,  and  distant  hills  of  un- 

Island  and  Pacific,  running  east  and  west,  and  surpassed  beauty,    Tne  university  has  a  produc- 

the^  Burlington,  Cedar   Rapids  and  Northern,  tive  endowment  of  $5,000,000,  derived  chiefly 

running  north  and  south.  Its  population  in  1850  from  the  sale  of  lands  located  under  land  scrip 
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gnnted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  New  York  much  of  the  prosperity  of  Jackson  is  due  to  its 
in  1862,  and  by  the  State  Legislature  to  the  uni-  agricultural  surroundings,  its  rapid  growth  in 
rersity  in  1865.  The  matenal  equipment,  con-  recent  years  is  properly  attributed  to  its  manu- 
sitting  of  the  university  farm,  buildings,  fumi-  factures  and  railroads.  Of  the  latter  there 
tare,  apparatus,  library,  museums,  etc,  is  val-  are  8  distinct  lines  passing  through  or  termi- 
ae<l  at  $1,500,000.  Western  lands  are  still  held  nating  in  the  city,  belonging  to  4  systems,  of 
worth  $1,000,000.  The  e<}uipment  of  the  engi-  which  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
neering  department  is  beheved  to  be  the  best  in  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  are 
the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  in-  doing  a  heavy  business,  and  the  Cincinnati, 
stitution  has  over  1,300  students,  40  full  pro-  Jackion  and  Mackinaw  is  building  in  from  Ad- 
fessoHs  25  assistant  and  associate  professors,  60  dison,  20  miles  distant  Elach  company  main- 
instructors,  and  81  special  lecturers.  Both  tains  a  separate  depot,  and  the  entire  network 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  as  students  of  railwajrs  is  connected  by  means  of  side  tracks, 
on  equal  terms.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  constituting  a  practical  belt  line  for  transfer, 
free  scholarships  are  annually  awarded  by  com-  The  city  is  so  accessible  from  every  direction 
petitive  examination  to  the  best  students  in  the  that  it  is  the  distributing  point  for  a  large  por- 
Kveral  assembly  districts  of  the  State.  The  tion  of  the  State,  nearly  all  the  great  agricult- 
city  has  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools,  ural-machinery  manufactories  having  warehouses 
with  an  average  attendance  of  1,400,  and  88  or  transfer  agencies  in  the  city.  Jackson  is 
teachers.  The  Ithaca  High  School  ranks  among  above  the  central  coal  basin  of  Michigan,  and 
the  largest  and  best  secondary  schools  in  the  numerous  mines  are  operated  in  the  vicinity, 
State,  and  is  an  important  preparatory  school  for  furnishing  a  good  quality  of  soft  coal.  Be- 
Cornell  University — average  attendance,  275 ;  9  neath  the  coal  formation  are  inexhaustible  sup- 
teachers.  There  is  also  a  parochial  school,  hav-  plies  of  salt,  which  latter  is  not  at  present  util- 
inir  6  teachers  and  about  850  pupils.  The  Cor-  ized  on  account  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
nell  Free  Circulating  Library,  founded  by  Ezra  and  the  low  price  of  the  product.  The  largest 
Cornell  in  1866,  has  over  16,(KX)  volumes  and  an  industry  manufactures  all  varieties  of  mill  ma- 
annual  circulation  of  28,000  volumes.  It  has  a  chinery.  The  factory  covers  20  acres,  and  does 
DfodujcUve  endowment  of  $25,000.    There  are  a  business  of  several  million  dollars  a  vear.    The 

2  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  Michigan  Central  owns  and  operates  large  rail- 
of  $400,000,  and  a  surplus  of  $90,000,  and  a  road  shops  in  the  city,  and  manufactures  loco- 
savings-bank,  having  deposits  amounting  to  motives,  cars,  Qtc.,  in  large  numbers.  The  Mich- 
$790,000  and  a  surplus  of  $102,000,  part  of  igan  State  Prison,  one  of  the  finest  in  America, 
which  has  been  invested  in  a  bank  building  is  in  Jackson ;  its  750  convicts  are  employed  on 
costing,  with  site,  $70,000.  There  are  1  daily  contracts,  operated  on  a  large  scale,  making 
and  3  weekly  papers,  and  in  addition,  there  wagons,  agricultural  tools  of  all  kinds,  boots  and 
are  a  daily  and  a  weekly  paper  and  a  monthly  shoes,  brooms,  and  other  articles.  Other  indus- 
ma^zine  published  by  the  university  students,  tries  of  Jackson  are  large  flouring  mills,  carriage 
The  city  is  lighted  by  electricitjr,  and  an  electric  and  cart  factories,  harness  factories,  mill  ma- 
street  railroad  connects  the  business  center  with  chinery,  engines,  dust  collectors,  soap,  spices, 
the  principal  deoot-s.  There  are  gas  and  water  chemicals,  glue,  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe,  beer, 
works  controlled  by  private  corporations.  It  lumber,  furniture,  and  house  f umishins^.  Jack- 
has  an  efficient  fire  department  consisting  of  son  excels  all  other  cities  in  the  manumcture  of 
7  hose  comoanies  and  1  company  of  protective  road  carts.  It  has  the  central  office  of  the  Nh- 
polioe,  ana  an  equipment  consisting  of  2  tional  Water-Gas  Company,  which  operates  an 
steamers,  1  hook-and-Iadder  truck,  8  hose  car-  extensive,  elaborate,  model  plant,  and  furnishes 
riages,  and  a  supply  wagon.  The  principal  gas  at  thirty  cents  a  thousand  feet.  The  city 
manufacturing  estaoHshments  are  2  gun  lac-  has  two  electric-light  companies,  and  the  streets 
tories,  1  calendar-clock  factory,  2  winoow-glass  are  lighted  all  night  with  250  arc  lights.  The 
fni'tories,  2  paper  mills,  and  2  flour  mills.  The  drainage  and  sewerage  are  excellent,  into  Grand 
churches  are  1  Presbyterian,  1  Congregational,  river,  which  flows  through  the  city.    There  are 

3  Methodist,  2  Baptist,  1  Unitarian,  1  Episco-  15  public  schools,  4  parochial  schools,  5  banks 
pal,  and  1  Catholic.  There  is  ^so  a  flounshing  with  large  capital,  24  churches,  10  building  and 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Among  saving  societies,  and  a  free  public  library;  a 
the  charitable  institutions  are  an  Old  Ladies'  Unit^  States  Government  post-office  is  being 
Home,  a  Children's  Home,  and  a  Kindergarten,  built.  There  are  three  dailyjpapers  and  numer- 
A  hospital  is  soon  to  be  established.  About  ous  weekly  publications.  The  population  in 
three  vears  since  a  well  was  drilled  to  the  depth  1^0  was  16,105  ;  in  1884,  bv  State  census, 
of  3,100  feet,  which  at  a  depth  of  2,200  feet  19,136 ;  in  1890,  by  Federal  census,  20,770. 
(lassed  through  several  beds  of  solid  salt  aggre-  Jackson yille,  a  city  and  the  county  seat 
^ting  more  than  100  feet  in  thickness.  Salt  of  Morgan  County,  III.,  90  miles  northeikst  of 
works  will  undoubtedly  be  established  here  at  an  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  same  distance  west  of 
early  day.  North  of  the  city  is  an  extensive  Quincy.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  educational  cen- 
grarel  bank,  evidently  a  moraine  of  the  glacial  ters  in  the  West.  The  Yale  Band  of  Connecticut 
period.  founded  here,  in  1829,  Illinois  College,  the  oldest 

Jaekson,  the  central  city  of  Michigan,  so  chartered  institution  of  learning  in  the  State, 

called  on  account  of  its  location  midway  between  Shortly  afterward  Jacksonville  Female  Academy 

Lftke^i  Erie  and  Michigan, and  also  on  account  of  was  established  in  a  humble  way,  the  flrst  of 

its  converging  network  of  railways.    It  is  the  its  kind  in  the  State,  now  a  flourishing  institu- 

county  seat  of  Jackson  County,  one  of  the  most  tion.    There  are  in  addition  the  Illinois  Conserv- 

popnlous  and  productive  in  the  State.    While  atory  of  Music,  the  Illinois  Female  College  and 
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College  of  Music  and  Art  under  the  especial  tauqua  Lake  is  a  popular  summer  resort  and 

patronage  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Jackson-  is  widely'  known  as  tne  seat  of  the  Chautau- 

ville  Business  College,  and  an  excellent  system  qua  Universitv.    During  summer  6  large  and 

of  public  schools.    Here  also  are  the  Illinois  In-  numerous  small  steamboats  ply  between  James- 

stitution  for  Deaf  Mutes  (the  largest  of  its  kind  town  and  points  on  the  lake, 
in  the  world),  the  Central  Illinois  Hospital  for       Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  Missouri  and 

the  Insane,  and  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  county  seat  of  Cole  County,  on  the  south  bank 

Blind.    Three  railroads  pass  through  the  town,  of  Missouri  river,  143  miles  above  its  confluence 

the  Wabash,  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  and  the  Jack-  with  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Ce- 

sonville  Southeastern  system,  the  last  having  dar  Creek  and  125  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  with 

its  machine  shops  and  headquarters  in  the  city,  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Missouri  Pacific 

Several  miles  of  the  streets  are  paved,  and  along  Railroad.      It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  a 

many  of  them  are  rows  of  beautiful  trees  weU  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  and 

grown.    The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  a  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  runs 

electricity,  and  the  city  has  a  system  of  water  thence  southwest  50  miles  to  Osage  river.    The 

works  supplied  by  an  impounding  reservoir,  in  population  in  1860  was  3,082;  in  1870  it  was 

addition  to  which' are  two  artesian  wells  supply-  4,420 :  in  1880  it  was  5,271,  of  whom  1,017  were 

ing  nearly  600,000  gallons  daily.    A   mine  of  colored;  in  1890  it  was  6,732.    The  city  is  very 

food  coal  is  operated  just  be^rond  the  city  limits,  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  State,  and  is 
'he  Jacksonville  woolen  mills  employ  a  large  built  on  elevatea  and  uneven  ground,  command- 
number  of  operatives  and  the  Bohne  and  Garden  ing  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  on  the 
City  knitting  works  furnish  employment  to  many,  northern  bank  of  the  river.  Its  principal  pub^ 
making  a  special  quality  of  silk  underwear,  and  lie  e<lifibes  are  the  State  House,  a  handsome 
woolen  knit  garments;  while  the  Jacksonville  building  of  stone  to  which  two  wings  have 
Manufacturing  Company  makes  a  large  variety  recently  been  added  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  the 
of  wooden  goods.  There  is  an  excellent  system  Gbvernor's  residence,  the  State  armory,  the  Sa- 
of  street  railways,  two  large  artificial-ice  fac-  preme-Court  building,  the  Penitentiary,  the 
tories,  and  several  brick  ana  tile  establishments.  United  States  court  house  and  post-olfice  build- 
Two  daily  papei^  &nd  a  monthly  magazine  are  ing,  the  public-school  building,  the  county  court 
published.  There  are  10  churches.  The  popula-  house,  and  Lincoln  Institute,  an  institution  sup- 
tion  in  1890  was  12,357.  ported  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  colored 
Jamestown,  a  city  of  Chautauqua  County,  teachers  and  the  higher  education  of  colored 
N.  Y.,  on  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  69  youth,  which  has  154  students.  There  are  12 
miles  by  rail  south  of  Buffalo,  at  an  elevation  of  churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  5  hotels. 
1,350  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  on  the  New  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity  and 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railway,  446  has  an  excellent  system  of  water  works,  a  nation- 
miles  from  New  York,  180  from  Cleveland,  and  al  bank  and  3  State  banks,  1  daily  and  3  weekly 
539  from  Chicago.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  newspapers,  a  monthly  joumar  of  education, 
Chautauaua  Lake  Railway,  also  of  the  Buffalo  flounng  mills,  breweries,  manufactories  of  wag- 
and  Soutti western  branch  of  the  Erie,  and  is  on  ons,  shoes,  paper  boxes,  brick,  and  mineral  waters, 
the  line  of  the  Dunkirk,  Alleghany  Valley  and  a  planing  mill,  a  book  bindery,  a  foundry-  and 
Pittsburg.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  vari-  machine  -  repair  shop,  and  4  building-anri-loan 
ous  points  on  Chautauqua  Lake  by  steamboats,  associations  with  an  aggre^te  capital  stock  of 
Its  population  in  1890  was  15,991.  It  contains  $900,000.  There  are  withm  the  Penitentiary'. 
4  banks,  22  churches  and  chapels,  a  Young  under  the  contract  system,  extensive  manufae- 
Men*s  Christian  Association,  a  hospital,  an  or-  tories  of  saddle-trees,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
phan  asylum,  8  newspapers,  and  a  fine  system  of  harness,  etc.  The  State  library  has  20,000  vol- 
public  schools  with  10  well-equipped  buildings,  umes.  The  public  Fchools  have  950  pupils. 
An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  furnished  Joliet,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Will  County, 
from  artesian  wells  by  means  of  the  Holly  sys-  III.,  on  both  sides  of  Des  rlaines  river,  35  miles 
tem.  Natural  gas  for  both  heat  and  light'  is  southwest  of  Chicago.  The  population  ia  1850 
brought  from  wells  26  miles  distant.  Elec-  was  2,659 ;  in  1860  it  was  7,102 ;  in  1870  it  was 
tricity  is  also  used  for  both  light  and  power.  7,263 ;  in  1880  it  was  16,659 ;  in  1890  it  was  27,- 
A  street  railway,  4^  miles  long,  is  to  be  extended,  487.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  passes 
in  the  coming  year,  more  than  twice  that  dis-  through  the  city,  and  it  is  the  point  of  junction 
tance,  and  electricity  applied  for  propelling  the  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the 
cars.  The  Prendergast  Library  Association  has  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
erected  a  fine  library  building  at  a  cost  of  more  Chicago,  Santa  Fe  and  California,  the  Joliet, 
than  $65,000.  The  circulating  library  will  soon  Aurora  and  Northern,  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet 
open  with  6,500  volumes,  and  $5,000  will  be  ex-  and  Eastern  Railroads.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
pended  on  a  reference  library.  The  association  rich  agricultural  country,  and  is  the  principal 
has  property  yielding  an  annual  income  of  about  shipping  point  for  the  produce  of  this  region. 
$4,500  for  the  benefit  of  the  library.  The  con-  The  canal  and  river  furnish  water  power,  and 
tract  has  been  let  for  building  a  State  armory,  there  are  several  fiouring  mills,  wire-fence  facto- 
There  are  more  than  70  manufactories,  about  ries,  a  large  oatmeal  mill,  and  a  paper  mill.  The 
one  third  of  which  make  furniture  or  articles  Illinois  St«el  Company's  plant  is  by  far  the 
of  wood.  Of  the  3  worsted  mills,  2  give  em-  largest  and  most  important  in  the  city.  It  com- 
ployment  to  about  500  persons  each.  Woolen  prises  also  the  North  Chicago  and  South  Chi- 
and  plush  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  boilers  and  cago  Rolling  Mills.  The  company's  works  at 
engines,  and  metallic  cases  for  vaults  and  safes,  Joliet  cover  100  acres  of  level  ground.  The 
are  among  the  articles  manufactured.    Chau-  capacity  of  these  works  is  over  3,000  tons  of 
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steel  rails  a   week.    The  machinery  is  of  the  ored.    In  1800  the  entire  population  (7,491)  was 
latest  pattern,  and  extensive  improvements  are  white,  except  1  family  of  Indians  and  3  Chinese 
beiD^  made.     Another  large  industry  is  that  of  laundrymen.    The  principal  industries  are  manu- 
manufacturing  check-rowers.    There  are  inex-  factures  of  furniture,  sash-doors,  and  blinds,  pails 
haustible  quarries  of  fine  blue  and  white  lime-  and  buckets,  chairs  and  carriages,  mowing  ma- 
fione  near  the  city.    Joliet  is  well  built,  and  is  chines,  packing  cans,  polishing  powder,  skates, 
lighted  with  electricity  and  gas.     The  court  woolens,  pottery,  leather,  boxes,  toys,  shoes,  ma- 
house  is  the  finest  and  most  expensive  of  its  kind  chinery,  water  wheels,  harness,  brush  handles, 
in  the  State.    The  State  Penitentiary,  one  of  the  bricks,  glue,  soap,  butter,  and  cheese.     Several 
be^t  in  the  country,  cost  more  than  $1,000,000.  fine  residences  and  the  less  imposing  houses  in- 
There  are  2  national  banks,  and  3  daily  and  5  dicate  that  there  are  both  wealth  and  comfort 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.    The  10  pub-  among  the  people.    Three  weekly  papers  and  1 
lie  bchools  all  have  fine  stone  edifices.    There  is  daily  are  published.     There  ara  7  banks,  the 
also  a  public  high  school  and  16  churches.    The  deposits   in  the  8  savings  banks  amounting  to 
street  railway  iruns  by  electricity.  nearly  $7,000,000.    The  high  school  is  one  of  the 
Kalamazoo,  the  county  scat  of  Kalamazoo  best   in  the  State.    There  are  7  churches.    A 
County,  Mich.,  on  Kalamazoo  river,  forty  miles  board  of  trade,  organized  tecently,  is  doing  a 
from  Lake  Michigan,  almost  exactly  half-way  quiet  but  effective  work.    The  Manchester  and 
between  Chicago  and  Detroit  on  the  Michigan  Keene  Railroad,  operated  bv  the  Boston  and 
Central  Railroad.    The  population  in  1890  was  Maine,  terminates  here ;  so  also  does  the  Ashue- 
17.85C.    It  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  lot,  while  the  repair  shops  of  the  Cheshire  Rail- 
the  prettiest  inland  cities  in  the  country.    The  road  are  at  this  |K)int.    ICeene  is  one  of  the  most 
Michigan  Central,  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indi-  beautiful  of  New  England  cities, 
ana,  and    the  Kalamazoo  division  of  £he  Lake  Keokuk,  one  of  the  county  seats  of  Ijee  Coun- 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroads  cross  ty,  Iowa,  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  State, 
here,  and  here  also  is  the  terminus  of  the  South  205  miles  above  St.  Louis  and  185  miles  east  of 
Haven  branch  of  the  Michigan  Central,  as  well  Des  Moines,  at  the  foot  of  the  Des  Moines  or 
as  of  the  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  and  Saginaw  Rail-  Lower  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  and  2  miles 
roads.    The  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  above  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines,  in  the  midst 
here,  and  a  Government  *  building  will  soon  be  of  a  fertile  and  well-developed  country.     It  is 
erected.    Among  the  chief  industries  of  the  city  connected  with  Illinois  ana  Missouri  by  .iron 
are  manufactures  of  wind-mills,  carriages,  wag-  railroad  and  highway  bridges  across  Mississippi 
oQSs  sleighs,  carts,  wheels,  plows,  pills,  capsules,  and  Des  Moines  rivers.    The  population  in  ISoO 
harrows,  fanning  mills,  thrashine  machines,  pul-  was  8,186;  in  1870  it  was  12,766;  in  1875  it  was 
leys,  railroad  velocipedes,  wash-boards,  regaiias,  11,841 ;  in  1880  it  was  12.117;  in  1885  it  was  18,- 
carriage  springs,  paper,  fiour,  photographic  shut-  151 ;  in  1890  it  was  14,075 ;  the  decrease  in  1875 
ters,  saw-mill  machmery,  engines,  gloves,  whip-  and  1880  was  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  city 
lashes,  flour-mill  machinery,  and  burial  caskets,  limits.     The  town  is  built  mainly  on  a  bluff  150 
The  value  of  manufactured  product  for  1889  was  feet  high,  which  contains  excellent  limestone. 
$6,000,000.    Kalamazoo  has  for  many  years  been  It  has  broad,  regular,  macadamized  streets,  well 
noted  for  its  celery,  many  thousands  of  acres  in  shaded,  and  running  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
the  vicinity  being  especially  adapted  to  its  culti-  other,  is  compactlv  built,  and  has  many  hand- 
nation,  and  8,000  acres  having  been  planted  for  some  business  buildings  and  residences.    It  is 
that  crop  in  1889.    A  conservative  estimate  of  lighted  with  gas  and  electricitv,  has  street  rail- 
tbe  value  of  a  full  crop  is  not  less  than  $750,000.  ways  and  water  works  of  the  Holly  system  with 
The  city  has  a  fine  public  library,  a  law  library,  a  capacity  of  4.000,000  gallons  a  day.    There  are 
and  a  small  library  owned  by  the  Ijadies'  Library  8  artesian  wells.  700  and  1,200  feet  deep,  flowing 
Association,  the  latter  in  a'fine  building  owned  600.000  gallons  of  mineral  water  daily;  has  sev- 
br  the  association.     Kalamazoo  is  lighted  by  eralfinelarge  parks  and  handsome  drives.  In  ad- 
electricity,  owns  its,  system  of  water  works  with  dition  to  the  extensive  river  trade,  6  railroads  cen- 
nearly  80  miles  of  mains,  which  furnishes  water  ter  here,  viz.,  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
of  remarkable   purity  from  2  wells,  and  has  a  Des  Moines  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
system  of  street  railways,  5  banks,  and  a  Safety  and  Pacific,  St  Louis,  Keokuk  and  North west- 
I)eposit  and  Trust  Company,  20 churches,  a  large  em,   Wabash,  St.   Louis  and  Pacific,  Keokuk 
number  of  benevolent  and  social  organizations,  and  Western,  and  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western, 
and  a  public  hospital.    There  are  2  daily  and  2  The  canal  around  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  built 
weekly  papers,  besides  several  other  publications,  by  the  United  States  Government  at  a  cost  of 
Kalamazoo  College  and   the  Michigan  Female  $4,000,000,  begins  here.    It  is  7}  miles  long,  800 
Seminary  are  here,  and  there  are  10  public-school  feet  wide,  with  7  feet  depth  at  lowest  stage  of 
buildings  and  a  number  of  private  schools.    The  river ;  has  two  levels,  and  is  provided  with  locks, 
city  has  no  debt  whatever,  and  while  a  large  The  fall  of  20  feet  furnishes  abundant  water 
amount  is  annually  expended  for  improvements,  power,  as  yet  undeveloped.    In  connection  with 
the  rate  of  taxation  is  about  1  per  cent,  on  act-  the  canal  a  dry  dock  400  feet  long  and  100  feet 
ual  valuation.    The  contract  has  been  let  for  a  wide,  and  costing  $140,000  has  been  completed 
Qovemment  building  to  cost  $75,000,  and  in  by  the  United  States.    This  dock  is  available  for 
1B91  are  to  be  erected  a  library  building  at  a  cost  vessels  drawing  not  over  7  feet  of  water.    It  is 
of  l-iO.OOO,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  to  cost  entered  and  filled  from  the  canal,  and  exhausted 
$35,000.  by  means  of  sluices  into  the  river.    The  canal 
Keene,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Cheshire  furnishes  safe  winter  harbor  for  boats,  and  lars^e 
County,  N.  H.,  on  Ashuelot  river.    It  had  in  1880  quantities  of  ice  are  annually  taken  from  it.   The 
A  population  of  6,784,  of  whom  only  2  were  col-  23  churches  have  a  seating  capacity  of  8,500. 
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There  are  5  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  and  its  five  armed  Martello  towers  possess  an  es- 
$500,000,  and  2  loan  and  bullaing  associations ;  pecial  interest  for  visitors.  Here,  in  the  davs 
2  daily,  4  weekly  (1  German)  newspapers,  and  2  gone  by.  Navy  Bay  was  filled  with  vessels  of  war 
monthly  publications.  Keokuk  has  a  large  whole-  from  England;  but  the  dock  yard,  after  many 
sale  and  shipping  trade  in  groceries,  lumber,  dry-  years  of  idleness,  is  doing  duty  as  a  site  for  the 
goods,  drugs,  hardware,  butter  and  eggs,  boots  military  college.  Its  commercial  importance 
and  shoes,  and  manufactured  articles.  The  coal  before  the  era  of  railroads  was  pre-emment  in 
fields  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  being  in  close  pros-  Ontario— due  to  its  position  at  tne  juncture  of 
iiuity,  its  manufactories  are  developing  rapidlv.  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  with  a 
Among  these  are  2  large  canning  factories,  pickle  land-locked  harbor  easv  of  access,  and  to  its  be- 
works,  2  stove  works,  2  flouring  mills,  pump  and  ing  also  at  the  foot  of  fiay  of  Quinte  and  Ridean 
furniture  factories,  2  starch  works,  8  iron  found-  Canal  navigation.  Extensive  grain  transship- 
ries  and  machine  shops,  plow  works,  a  brick-  ment  takes  place  from  lake  vessels  to  river 
making  machine  and  wind-engine  factories,  large  barges,  rafting  of  timber  is  a  vigorous  business, 
shoe  factory,  2  railway  shops,  sash  and  blind  fac-  and  a  fair  lumber,  coal,  and  iron  \rade  is  done 
tories,  cooper  shops,  a  large  [)ork-packing  house  in  vessels.  A  dry  dock,  claimed  to  be  the  best 
(slaughtering  140,000  hogs  annually),  3  large  saw  on  the  continent,  is  nearing  completion.  Besides 
mills,  and  extensive  lumber  yards  that  manu-  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  there  is  the  Kingston 
factured  and  received  in  1888  96,500,000  feet  of  and  Pembroke,  running  120  miles  north  through 
lumber,  13,000,000  lath,  and  25,000,000  shingles,  the  iron-mining  district,  and  connecting  with 
A  large  powder  plant  is  being  erected  near  the  the  Canadian  Pacific  system ;  the  Kingston,  Nap- 
city.  Tliere  is  a  national  cemetery,  a  large  army  anee  and  Western,  running  90  miles  northwest : 
hospital  having  been  located  here  during  the  civil  and  the  projected  Kingston,  Smith's  and  Ottawa 
war.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1847.  It  is  Railway,  120  miles  to  the  northeast.  Its  indus- 
in  a  sound  financial  condition,  the  debt  of  $300,-  tries  include  locomotive  and  engine  works  ero- 
000  being  funded  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  ploying  500  men.  a  cotton  mill,  a  hosierv  mill. 
Kingpston,  a  city  of  Ontario,  Canada.  Its  set-  car  works,  machinery  foundry,  stove  works,  and 
tlement  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  that  cement,  oil-cloth,  biscuit,  and  broom  factories, 
of  Quebec.  In  1073  Count  de  Fronteiiac,  Gbv-  Its  public  institutions  include  the  provincial 
ernor  of  New  France,  made  a  voyage  hither  penitentiary,  with  600  inmates ;  2  provincial  asy- 
with.  120  boats  in  great  state,  and  established  a  lums,  with  800  patients;  2  hospitals;  2  orphan- 
fortified  trading  post  after  his  own  name,  with  ages;  and  2  homes  for  the  aged.  The  public 
the  favor  of  the  Iroquois  tribe.  Here  La  Salle  buildings  and  churches  are  all  of  stone,  the  city 
built  a  vessel,  and  sailed  up  the  lake,  establish-  hall,  court  house,  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
ing  a  fort  at  Niagara,  where  again  he  built  for  being  models  of  fine  architecture.  It  is  the 
the  navigation  of  Lake  Erie,  a  part  of  his  aim  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  of  an 
for  a  passage  to  China  and  by  the  Mississippi  to  Anglican  bishop.  The  assessment  of  property 
Mexico.    About  Fort  Frontenac,  called  by  the  aggregates  $8,000,000. 

Indians  Cataraqui,  colonists  settled.  The  treach-  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  San  Miguel 
ery  of  its  next  commandant,  De  Denouville,  to-  County,  New  Mexico,  on  Gallinas  river.  It  was 
ward  the  Indians  had  jts  f  niit  in  siege,  capt-  founded  in  1835  by  a  colony  of  Mexicans,  on  the 
ure,  and  massacres.  Frontenac,  recalled  from  direct  road  between  Santa  Fe  and  Missouri 
France,  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  it  had  a  tranquil  river,  and  was  a  stopping  place  for  the  great 
exieteiice  till  the  British  capture  under  Col.  Brad-  wagon  trains  from  the  Unitetl  States  to  the  north- 
street  in  1758.  It  again  l:)ecame  important  when  em  Mexican  provinces.  It  was  taken  poasession 
the  loyalists  flocked  over  from  the  United  States  of  by  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearney  for  tne  United 
as  a  result  of  the  War  of  Independence,  and  set-  States,  Aug.  15.  1846.  On  July  4,  1879,  the 
tied  in  and  about  it  in  great  numbers,  giving  it  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  entered 
name  of  King*:4  Town.  In  1842  it  was  m^e  the  the  town,  which  at  that  date  was  constmrted 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  great  building  en-  principally  of  adobe.  The  population  in  1890 
terprise  was  undertaken,  but  within  a  few  years  was  4,692.  hi  1888  the  total  of  freight  forwarded 
the  seat  of  government  was  withdrawn,  dissipat-  from  Las  Vegas  was  84,599,670  pounds,  and  of 
ing  the  fortunes  of  the  people,  and  giving  a  death-  that  received,  107,633,570.  San  Miguel  County 
blow  to  enterprise  while  that  generation  lasted,  contains  8,468,881  acres,  of  which  38,241  are  un- 
it settled  down  to  the  life  and  dependence  of  a  der  irrigation,  and  the  total  assessed  valuation 
garrison  town,  fostered  by  extensive  fort  build-  in  1888  was  $8,064,610.  It  contains  quarries  of 
m^  under  imperial  policv.  The  British  troops  building  stone  of  various  colors  and  fine  quality, 
beine  withdrawn,  and  lake  commerce  being  on  and  lumber  fs  abundant,  the  mountains  northwest 
the  decline,  Kingston  roused  itself  in  the  sixties  of  the  city  being  covere<i  with  hea^nr  forests  of 
and  has  steiftdily  advanced  from  a  population  of  pine,  easily  acces:^ible.  Large  amounts  of  lum- 
12,600  to  one  of  21.000,  including  the  Canadian  ber  and  building  material  are  cut  and  shipped, 
regulars  in  garrison  and  suburbs  of  Port-smouth.  Good  clay  is  also  found,  and  is  utilized  in  mak- 
Here  are  Queen's  College,  with  500  students  in  ing  briclc.  Las  Vegas  is  supplied  with  water 
arts,  science,  theology,  and  medicine ;  the  Royal  from  the  springs  of  Gallinas  river,  conveyed  seven 
Military  College,  b^utifully  located  and  finely  miles,  witfi  a  fall  of  300  feet,  afFordiiifi:  pressure 
CQuipped ;  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  a  for  security  against  fire  and  power  for  mann- 
Woman's  Medical  College,  the  pioneer  of  its  facturing.  T^he  citv  has  a  large  flouring  mill 
class  in  Canada ;  the  Dominion  Business  College ;  Street  cars,  gas,  and  electric  lights  are  in  use, 
and  a  collegiate  institute  in  unbroken  operation  and  there  is  telephone  communication  to  Los 
since  1794.  Various  fortifications  give  tne  town  Alamos  and  Mora.  There  are  1  dailv  and  2 
a  military  strength  second  only  to  that  of  Quebec,  weekly  newspapers  (one  of  the  last  being  pub- 
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lished  bj  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  Spanish,  in  the  at  $11,875,000.  After  1880  the  excitement  inci- 
intere-st  of  the  Church),  2  national  banks,  and  1  dent  to  the  discovery  of  mines  subsided,  though 
loan  and  investment  company.  Almost  all  de-  the  value  of  the  last  remained,  and  the  growth 
nominations  are  represented  by  churches,  and  has  been  substantial.  The  city  has  gas  and 
several  have  expensive  edifices.  In  addition  to  water  works,  electric  lights,  telegraph  and  tele- 
the  public  schools,  there  are  an  academy  for  phone  facilities,  and  has  expended  $500,000  in 
both  sexes,  a  female  seminary  of  the  MetHodist  school  buildings  and  in  maintaining  schools. 
Episcopal  Church  South,  a  convent  for  girls,  The  High  School  is  a  fine  building.  There  are 
and  a  rresbyterian  mission  school.  The  court  0  churcnes,  costing  $175,000,  and  2  hospitals, 
honse,  opera  house,  and  cathedral  are  of  native  costing  over  $100,000.  Two  banks,  botn  na- 
brown  sandstone.  The  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  tional,  had  a  capital,  surplus,  and,  undivided 
six  miles  northwest  of  the  city,  are  reached  bv  profits,  March  1, 1890,  of  $417,575,  with  deposits 
a  branch  railroad.  There  is  a  fine  hotel,  with  to  the  amount  of  $1,323,079.  There  are  sub- 
bath  house  and  beautifal  grounds  and  drives.  stantial  brick  business  blocks  and  handsome 
LeadTille,  the  county  seat  of  Lake  County,  modem  dwelling  houses.  Leadville  is  the  seat 
Col.,  114  miles  southwest  of  Denver.  It  is  the  of  a  United  States  land  office,  the  receipts  from 
center  of  the  most  productive  mining  district  which  in  ten  years  were  $557,188.45,  for  property 
in  the  State,  and  is  m  a  basin  of  the  Moquito  valued  at  $27,500,000.  There  are  3  aaily  and 
range  of  the  Elk  mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  weekly  newspapers. 

10,200  feet  The  Arkansas  river  has  its  source  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
about  12  miles  northeast,  and  flows  at  the  foot  kansas,  and  county  seat  of  Pulaski  County,  on 
of  the  bench  on  which  the  city  is  built,  3  miles  Arkansas  river,  300  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
to  the  west.  Gk>Id  was  discovered  in  1860,  in  has  railroad  facilities  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
California  gulch,  which  forms  the  southern  Mountain  and  Southern,  the  Little  Rock  and 
boundary  of  the  city,  and  from  which  it  is  esti-  Memphis,  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  the 
mated  $3,000,000  in  placer  gold  was  taken  before  Little  Rock,  Mississippi  River  and  Texas,  and 
the  diggings  were  abandoned  in  1867.  Carbon-  the  Little  Rock  ana  Memphis  roads.  Little 
ates  of  silver  and  lead  were  found  in  1877,  and  Rock  was  settled  in  1819,  ana  its  first  newspaper 
io  the  eight  months  prior  to  March.  1879,  $6,000,-  was  published  in  1822.  In  1824  the  Quapaw  In- 
000  in  both  ores  were  taken  out.  In  1880  mines  dians  ceded  their  lands  in  the  vicinity.  Growth 
were  worked  by  twelve  companies,  with  aggre-  was  gradual  until  1880,  from  which  time  it  has 
liiate  capital  of  $72,000,000,  employing  from  been  rapid.  The  population  in  1870  was  12,380 ; 
10.000  to  15,000  men.  The  principal  locations  in  1880  it  was  13,138;  in  1890  it  was  25,133,  an 
were  on  Carbonate,  Freyer,  iron,  Evans,  Long,  increase  of  11,995  (or  77*63  per  cent.).  The  total 
and  Deny  hills,  8  mines  of  Freyer  hill  alone  of  merchandise  sales  of  Little  Rock  for  the  year 
having  75,000  linear  feet  of  drifts,  levels,  winzes,  1886  was  $13,790,860,  and  for  1887  $16,532,276. 
and  raises,  representing  about  2,000,000  cubic  The  cotton  receipts  for  the  year  1888-'89  were 
feet.  The  total  product  in  1880  was  67,721,856  78,000  bales.  The  city  has  2' large  cotton  com- 
pounds of  bullion,  of  which  8,979,399  ounces  presses  and  immense  warehouses,  and  is  a  large 
were  silver  and  1,688 ounces  gold;  12,410  tons  of  market  for  the  staple.  The  river  business  for 
ore  were  shipped,  and  the  total  value  was  $15,-  1887  was  $1,938,000,  and  for  1888,  $2,188,850. 
025,15.3.  The  total  product  of  the  district  from  The  approximate  tonnage  received  by  boat,  of 
1860  to  1879  is  estimated  at  $10,700,000,  and  that  cotton,  cotton  seed,  and  miscellaneous  freight, 
of  the  ten  years  subsequent  is  $147,834,186,  of  from  the  South,  was  5,000  tons,  valued  at  $100,- 
which  86,230,111  ounces  were  silver,  228,091  000,  and  from  the  North  10,000  tons,  valued  at 
ounces  gold,  and  442,726  tons  lead.  The  direct  $400,000.  The  lo^  rafted  by  the  river  to  the 
profit  to  the  Government  from  the  coinage  of  city  for  lumber,  shingles,  staves,  etc.,  were  5,000,- 
Leadville's  silver  in  the  period  named  aggre-  000  feet,  and  hewed  timber  for  transshipment 
gates  $12,410,673.  Of  the  total  production  of  to  European  markets,  100,000  cubic  feet.  The 
the  State  by  mines  in  1889  ($35,726,988.15)  $12,-  shingles  received  by  river  were  from  7,000,000 
460.323.18  were  from  Lake  County.  The  total  to  8,000,000.  The  total  tonnage  handled  by  the 
area  of  the  explored  and  proved  mineral  belt  of  city  for  1886-'87  was  130,635  tons,  valued  at 
Leadville  district  is  9  square  miles,  and  there  $20,338,000.  The  assessments  in  1887  were  $5,- 
are  96  producing  mines,  with  a  daily  output  of  000.682  real,  and  $2,079,053  personal,  the  debt 
1J250  tons.  The  average  depth  is  about  400  feet,  being  $225,000.  In  1889  there  were  3  national 
the  range  being  from  800  to  100;  3,600  horse-  banks,  with  aggregate  capitiil  of  $550,000  and 
power  are  in  use,  and  3,500  men  are  employed,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $236,226,  and 
The  estimate  of  ore  in  sight  is  $20,000,000.  also  2  private  banks.  The  amount  of  capital 
Leadville  has  4  smelting  and  reduction  works,  invested  in  industries  in  Little  Rock,  June, 
of  which  the  output  in  1888  was  $6,474,225.  1889,  was  $1,550,000.  These  included  car  shops 
The  amount  paid  for  labor  in  mines  and  smelters  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Memphis  and 
alone  in  ten  years  aggregates  $46,800,000.  The  Little  Rock  Railroad  Companies,  3  cotton-seed- 
nulroads  are  the  Colorado  Midjand,  the  Denver  oil  mills  (with  aggregate  capital  of  $600,000), 
and  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Union  Pacific.  The  3  furniture,  1  chair,  and  3  cooperage  factories, 
railroad  traffic  for  1887  required  32,126  cars.  3  foundries  and  machine  shops,  2  factories 
The  population  in  1880  was  14,820;  in  1890  it  manufacturing  cotton  machinery,  2  planing 
JM  11,159,  a  decrease  of  3,661  (24*70  per  cent),  mills,  and  numerous  smaller  establisnmentS 
The  taxable  wealth  in  1888  was  $9,750,000,  and  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  stock  and  capital  is 
the  city  had  57  manufacturing  establishments,  owned  bv  residents.  Water  is  supplied  from  2 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,683,000,  employ-  large  reservoirs,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000,000 
iDg  2,801  persons,  ana  an  annual  product  valued  gallons,  at  an  elevation  of  230  feet  above  the 
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business  portion  of  the  city.  The  river  is  spanned  Canada's  small  regular  army  is  maintained.  The 
by  2  iron  railroad  bridges.  The  total  value  of  principal  manufactures  are  house  and  school  fur- 
public  buildings  in  Little  Rock  is  $2,418,925.  niture,  agricultural  implements,  engines,  stoves 
Among  these  are  the  Capitol  (which  cost  $125,000),  and  hardware,  bolts,  railway  cars,  tobacco,  cigars, 
the  Government  building  ($285,000),  the  United  biscuits,  ales,  corsets,  boots  and  shoes,  scales,  pe- 
StatesAi'senal  ($250,000),  the  county  court  house,  troleum  refining,  chemicals,  and  pottery  ware, 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  (80  inmates).  The  city  is  in  the  center  of  a  fine  agricultural  dis- 
the  State  Insane  Asylum  (860  inmates),  the  Deaf-  trict,  and  has  extensive  wholesale  interests.  It 
Mute  Institute  (125  inmates),  the  Penitentiary  is  a  railway  center,  more  trains  arriving  at  and 
(cost  $500,000),  a  city  hall,  a  Children's  Home  departing  from  it  in  a  day  than  arrive  at  or  de- 
Association,  and  an  old  ladies'  home,  the  two  part  from  any  other  city  in  the  Dominion.  Lon- 
last  costing  $10,000  each.  The  churches  number  don  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  18  aldermen,  a 
27;  and  the  public-school  buildings,  14  in  num-  water  commission,  a  public-school  board,  and  a 
ber,  are  valued  at  $143,000.  The  Little  Rock  hospital  trust.  Twelve  newspapers  arc  printed 
University  and  a  female  college  each  have  100  here,  2  of  which  are  publisnea  daily.  On  his 
students,  while  there  are  also  a  Masonic,  a  medi-  visit  to  the  district,  Feb.  13, 1793,  Gov.  Simcoe 
cal,  a  business,  and  a  colored  college,  a  convent  selected  the  site  for  the  city,  and  named  it 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  a  Lutheran  parochial  Georgina-on-the-Thames.  lie  intended  it  to  be 
school.  The  Board  of  Trade  building  cost  $25,-  the  capital  of  Canada,  but  the  British  Govem- 
000,  and  there  is  a  theatre.  The  city  has  street  ment  failed  to  remove  the  seat  of  government, 
railways,  gas,  electric  light,  telephone  and  tele-  Not  till  1826  was  a  house  built  here.  Since  then 
graphic  facilities,  and  4  daily  papers  are  pub-  theplace  has  made  steady  progress, 
lished,  in  addition  to  14  weekly,  1  bi-weekly,  and  Miinkato,  the  largest  city  of  southern-central 
several  monthly  periodicals.  One  weekly  is  in  Minnesota,  the  county  seat  of  Blue  Earth  County, 
German,  and  one  is  for  deaf  mutes.  at  the  great  bend  of  Minnesota  river  and  immedi- 

Logansport,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  ately  l^low  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  Earth,  its 

Cass  County,  Indiana,  at  the  junction  of  Wa-  largest  tributary.    It  is  nearly  e<]uidistant  from 

bash    and   Eel  rivers,  which  furnish  a  water  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  State, 

power  of  about  2,000  horse-power.    Four  rail-  and  86  miles  southwest  uf  St.  Paul.     It  was  first 

roads,  with  their  branches  raaiating  in  ten  dif-  settled  in  1853,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village 

ferent  directions  to  such  terminal  points  as  Chi-  in  1864,  and  as  a  city  in  1868.    In  1880  the  popu- 

cago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Indianapolis,  lation  was  5,550,  in  1885  it  was  7,871,  in  1b90  it 

St.  Louis,  Evansville  and  Louisville,  encircle  the  was  8,805.    The  city  is  on  the  Chicago,  SL  Paul, 

oitjT  and  give  it  unsurpassed  railroad  facilities,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  the  Chicago, 

giving  employment  also  in  their  shops  and  on  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  and  North- 

their  trains  to  about  1,500  residents.    In  1889  westeni,  and    the  Minneapolis  and  St.   Louis, 

about  $250,000  was  expended  on  buildings  within  The  site  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 

the  city  limits.    Water  works  with  16  miles  of  country,  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy 

mains,  electric-light  works  for  public  and  private  growth  of  forest  trees,  mostly  hard  wood,  and 

lighting,  gas  works,  and  a  superb  natural-gas  the  profusion  of  native  trees  still  remaining  and 

plant  supplying  factories  and  3,000  private  con-  the  many  bluffs,  valleys,  and  ravines  adjacent 

sumers,  with  a  street  railway,  an  unexcelled  fire  afford  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  to 

department,  numerous  fine  bridges,  a  handsome  be  found  in  the  West.    The  country  tributary, 

new  court  house,  9  school  buildings  (erected  at  a  largely  the  southern  part  of  the  extensive  forest 

cost  of  $300,000),  and  numerous  church  edifices  region   known  as  *'  the  Big  Woods,"  is  one   of 

(costing  in  the  aggregate  about  the  same  amount)  singular  beauty  and  productiveness.    Partly  to 

are  the  principal  public  improvements.    Manii-  this,  but  more  to  its  central  location  and  its 

facturing  is  carried   on    extensively,  its  chief  rapidly  increasing  manufacturing    interests,  is 

products  being  plow  handles,  hubs  and  spokes,  due  the  recent  growth  of  the  city.    These  inter- 

oooperage,  linseed  oil,  flour,  baby  cabs,  overalls,  ests  include  one  of  the  largest  plant^i  in  the  Un- 

fumiture,  wind  pumps,  galvanized   iron  works,  ion  for  the  manufacture  of    hydraulic  cement, 

and  paper.    One  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  fire-brick  works,  lin- 

insane  is  one  mile  west  of  the  city,  and  its  site  is  seed  oil  works,  the  largest  butter-tub  factory  in 

considered  remarkably  beautiful.     There  are  2  the  world,  fiber- ware  works,  two  fiouring  mills 

national  banks  and  1  safe-deposit  company,  3  ho-  (one  having  a  capacity  of  1.200  barrels  a  day),  a 

tels,  a  fine  opera  house,  a  handsome  passenger  sta-  woolen  mill,  several  carriage  and  wagon  f  aeto- 

tion,  and  a  great  many  superior  business  blocks  in  ries,  plow  factories,  a  canning  factory,  butter 

the  city,  90  miles  of  improved  streets  and  50  miles  and  egg   packing  houses,  4  grain  elevators,  a 

of  walks.    The  population  in  1860  was,  in  round  large  brewery,  and  numerous  others.    From  the 

numbers,  3,000 ;  in  1870  it  was  8,(K)0 ;  in  1880  it  limestone  quarries  in  the  suburbs  are  shipped 

was  11,000;  in  1890  it  was  14,000.  vast  quantities  of  superior  building  and  bridee 

LondODfthechiefcity  in  Western  Ontario,  Can-  stone.    Lime  is  extensively  manufactured  at  the 

ada ;  population,  with  suburbs,  in  1890, 35,0()0.   It  same  quarries.     Brick  maxing  is  also  a  promi- 

isontheforksof  the  River  Thames,  about  midway  nent   interest.    There  are  3  national   banks.  1 

between  Niagara  Palls  and  Detroit.    It  is  regu-  daily  and   7  weekly  newspapers,  and  an  opcrii 

larly  laid  out,  with  wide,  shaded  streets.    The  house  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500.    An  elc- 

principal  public  edifices  are  its  2  cathedrals,  gant  new  four-storv  hotel,  a  court  house  of  great 

churches,  university,  medical  and  ladies'  colleges,  beauty  (constructed  of  stone  from  the  local  quar- 

custom  house,  2  orphan  asylums,  Government  ries),  a  hospital,  a  four-story  office  block,  a  sew- 

asvlum  for  the  insane,  convent,  and  military  erage  system,  and  a  system  of  water  works  arc 

school.     In  the  last-named  a  detachment  of  among  the  improvements  completed    in   1889. 
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The  abundant  and  wholesome  water  supply  is  was  0,850 ;  in  1890  it  was  18,543,  an  increase  of 

fnim  two  strongly  flowing  artesian  wells,  about  8,683  (37'36  per  cent.). 

600  feet  deep,  and  flowing  1,500,CXX)  gallons  a        Marion,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Grant 
day.    The  natural  force  of  the  flow  would  r^ise  County,  Ind.,  4l  miles  from  Logansport,  at  the 
the  water  50  or  60  feet  if  confined  in    a  pipe,  intersection  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pitts- 
but  for  effective  service  it  is  pumped  into  a  1,-  burg,  the  Cincinnati,   Wabash   and   Michigan, 
(HX),00O-gallon   reservoir  on  one  of  the  bluffs  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Kuil- 
abore  the  city,  and  forced  by  gravity  through  10  roads.    The  site  was  laid  out  in  1881  and  the 
miles  of  water  mains.    There  are  a  street  rail  way,  town  incorporatetl  in  1838.    In  Febniary,  18S7, 
electric  and  gas  ii^ht  systems,  and  a  telephone  natural  gas  was  discovered,  and  from  that  date 
exchange,  17  churches,  one  of  the  4  State  noamal  to  August.  1890,  21  wells  were  drilled  within  the 
schools,  a  high  school  and  4  other  public  schools,  corporate  limits,  with  an  average  capacitv  of 
a  Catholic  college,  and  German  Lutheran  schools.  5,000,000  feet  a  day;   27  factories  have  been 
The  city  has  a  board  of  trade,  a  Citizens*  Pro-  located,  all  of  which  have  increased  and  many 
gresssive  Union,  a  jobbers'  union,  and  several  lit-  have  doubled  their  plants,  and  give  employment 
erary  organizations.  to  1,500  persons.    Among  these  are  5  glass  fac- 
Mansfleld,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Rich-  tories,  a  pulp  mill,  a  stove  foundry,  a  malleable- 
mond  County,  Ohio.  180  miles  from  Cincinnati,  iron  works,  a  rolling  mill,  and  pressed-brick 
amid  rolling  hills,  1,300  feet  above  sea-level.    It  works  with  yearly  capacity  of  20,000,000  brick, 
is  the  only  city  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  Twelve  hundred  new  residences  have  been  built, 
and  Chicago  where  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  with  10  miles  of  street  and  sidewalks,  and  4 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  come  together,  and  miles  of  street  railway.    A  new  normal  school 
passengers  and  freight  are  thus  enabled  to  go  to  has  an  enrollment  of  200.  Six  new  churches  have 
all  the  great  commercial  centers  without  change  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.    The  popula- 
of  cars.    There  are  from  40  to  50  passenger,  and  tion  in  1880  was  3,182 ;  in  1800  it  was  8,734,  an 
nearly  200  freight  trains  daily.    Mansfield  has  increase  of  174*48  per  cent.    There  are  2  daily 
18  churches  ana  10  school  buildings,  with  a  fine  and  weekly  newspapers.     In   addition  to  the 
hi^h-school  building  in  proce^ss  of  construction ;  court  house,  Marion  has  a  soldiers'  home,  with 
3  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  4  banks,  and  7  present  capacity  of  600  veterans,  and  prospective 
hotels.    The  electric  motor  is  in  use  for  street  capacity  of  2,500  within  two  years.    The  resi- 
cars,  and  streets  and  houses  are  lighted  with  dence  of  Dr.  William  Lomax  forms  part  of  a 
electricity  and  gas.     Water  is  supplied  from  bequest  to  the  Indiana  Medical  College, 
flowing  artesian  wells,  and  distributed  by  water       Marquette,  a  city,  and  the  county  seat  of 
works  of  the  Holly  system.    The  average  annual  Marquette  County,  Mich.,  on  the  nortnem  pen- 
death  rate  in  five  years  has  been  8  in  1,000.    The  insular.    It  is  one  of   the  principal  shipping 
citv  was  established  in  1809.    The  important  points  on  Lake  Superior.     The  general  offices 
Dublic  buildings  are  the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  and  machine  shops  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
Memorial  Library  building,  which  provides  a  and  Atlantic  Railroad  are  here,  and  most  of  the 
free  library  and  Grand  Army  Hall  (an  opera  business  of  that  railroad  consists  in  carrying  ore 
hall  seating  1,500,  and  a  smaller  hall  for  the  to  Marquette  for  transshipment.    The  handling 
Mansfield  Lyceum  lectures  and  debates),  while  of  the  iron  ores  mined  in  the  county  constitutes 
the  third  story  is  set  aside  as  a  museum ;  a  Chil-  the  leading  business.     The  amount  sent   for- 
dren's  Home,  supported  by  the  county ;  and  the  ward  in  1890  was  1,400,000  tons.     Besides  the 
intermediate  Penitentiary,  under  construction  ore  business,  the  industries  of  Marquette  include 
by  the  State,  intended  as  a  reformatory  for  men  2  stone  quarries,  2  lumber  mills,  8  wood-nianu- 
under  thirty  years  of  age  convicted  of  felony  for  facturing  mills,  2  machine  shops,  1  brewery,  2 
the  first  time.     The  estimated  cost  is  upward  of  smelt  furnaces,  1  powder  mill,  and  1  carnage 
$1,000,000.     There  are  two  public  parks,  the  factory.    The  branch  State  Prison  and  House 
Central,  of  4  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  of  Correction  for  the  State  is  in  the  southern 
the  Sherman-Heineman,   spanning   the  whole  part  of  the  city.     Marquette  is  noted  for  its 
western  boundary  for  about  2  miles,  containing  beautiful  site,  fine  buildings,  wide   and  well- 
lakes  for  boating,  a  free  bathing  pool,  and  25  paved  streets,  and    healthful  climate.     Large 
acres  of  primeval  forest.     TJie  manufactures,  numbers  come  from  the  South  every  summer  for 
which  are  numerous  and  constantly  increasing,  recreation.    The  finest  fishing  in  the  State  can 
include  a  factory  of  thrashers,  horserpowers,  en-  be  had  in  the  streams  adjacent  to  the  city.    One 
gines,  saw  mills,'  and  clover  hullers  covering  30  of  the  largest  natural  parks  in  the  West,  Presque 
acres,  engine  and  boiler  works  with  a  yearly  out-  Isle,  has  recently  been  given  to  the  city  by  Con- 
put  of  $500,000,  a  stove  company  manufacturing  gress.     The  city  has  an  electric-lighting  plant 
18,000  stoves  a  year,  a  foundry,  flouring  mills,  2  driven  by  water  power  furnished  by  Dead  river, 
brass  works,  a  factory  of  pumps  and  plumbers*  3i  miles  from  the  business  center.    The  popula- 
and  pis-fitters'  supplies  (shipping  to  Europe  and  tion  of  Marquette  in  1890  was  9,129. 
S(»uth  America),  3  buggy  companies,  a  factory  of        Moline,  a  city  of  Rock  Island  County,  111., 
carriag^bow  sockets,  a  cracker  factory,  8  sus-  on  the  south  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  which 
render  companies.  1  elastic-web  company,  manu-  here   flows  westward,  and  opposite  Rock  Isl- 
fattories  of  building  and  street-paving  brick,  a  and,  the  site  of   the  Government  armory  and 
paper  company,  a  steel-harrow  factory,  soap  and  arsenal.    The  city  is  2^  miles  long,  H  mile  in 
candle  works,  and  2  large  lumber  and  door  fac-  width,  the  western    boundary  being   the  city 
Jones.     The  cigar  manufactories  employ  from  of  Rock  Island.     It  is  2  miles  above  the  city 
300  to  400  persons,  and  huve  an  aggregate  daily  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  three  cities  (Moline, 
output  of  120,000.      There  are  8  daily  and  4  Rock  Island,  and  Davenport)  being  intimately 
weekly  newspapers.     The  population  in   1880  connected  by  street  and  steam  cars,  ferry,  and 
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bridges.    It  is  168  miles  west  of  Chicago,  and  is  lished.    There  are  7  public-school  buildings  and 

traversed  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pa-  1  high  school.    The  average  daily  attendanoe  of 

cific,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  public  schools  is  1,707,  and  46  teachers  are  em- 

the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroads,  ployed.    At  Greenville,  6  miles  distant,  to  which 

The  population  in  1870  was  4,166 ;  in  1880  it  an  electric  railway  is  under  construction,  are  a 

was  7,805 ;  in  1885  it  was  10,408 ;  in  1890  it  was  university  and  2  female  collies.    The  city  hju» 

11,987,  over  60  per  cent,  being  native  bom,  26  an  altitude  of  800  feet    The  population  in  1880 

ger  cent.  Swedish,  and  7i  per  cent  German,  was  9,600;  in  1890  it  was  14,869,  an  increase  of 
tewartville,  a  suburb  of  >Ioline,  has  a  popula-  4,769  (49*68  per  cent), 
tion  of  about  1,000.    This  city  has  the  only  wa-  New  Glasgow,  a   manufacturing   town    of 
ter  power  on  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Anthony's  Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia,  106  miles  by  ntil 
Falls.    This  water  power,  e^ual  to  4,000  horse  northeast  of  Halifax,  and  distant  from  IHctou 
power,  has  been  utilized  in  its  present  form  in  16  miles  by  rail  and  6i  miles  by  wa^r.    It  is 
connection  with  the  Government  works  on  the  near  the  junction  of  the  Eastern  Extension,  the 
island,  these  immense  workshoos,  as  well  as  sev-  Pictou  Branch,  and  the  Oxford  and  New  Glas- 
eral  of  the  largest  factories  in  Moline,  being  run  gow  Short  Line  Railways.    It  is  at  the  head  of 
by  water  power.    There  are  extensive  coal  mines  navigation  on  the  East  river,  oyer  which  an  iron- 
near  the  city  and  excellent  coal  is  abundant  and  clad  steamboat  makes  several  trips  daily  to  Pic- 
cheap.     In  1889  30  factories,  employing  4,385  ton.    The  population  in  1881  was  2,995  for  the 
men,  and  having  a  capital  of  $6,100,000,  made  tovm  and  943  for  the  suburbs;  in  1890  it  is  esti- 
a  product  of  $7,700,000,  using  8,655,000  feet  mated  at  8,000,  including  the  suburbs,  of  which 
of  lumber,  78,600  tons  of  raw  materials,  while  Trenton,  where  the  steel  works  and  the  glass 
$2,131,920  were  paid  for  labor.    There  are  fac-  works  are  located,  has  sprune  into  existence 
tories  for  making  plows  and  agricultural  imple-  since  1881  and  is  still  outside  uie  municipality, 
ments,  wagons,  carriages,  bug|^es,  paper,  milling  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  incorporated  town  is 
machinery,  lumber,  malleable  iron,  pumps,  scales,  $800,000,  while  the  church  property  is  valued  at 
pipe  organs,  reed  organs,  and  hardware.    The  $78,000  and  the  school  property  at  $9,000.    The 
city  was  incorporated  in  1872,  has  a  fine  system  town  has  a  new  system  of  water  works  costing* 
of  water  works,  a  free  public  library,  a  Young  $71,000.    It  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  ha$ 
Men's  Christian  Association    buildinc,  and  is  telephone   oommunication  with    the   principal 
lighted  with  gas  and  electricity ;  it  has  three  towns  of  the  province.    There  are  4  schools,  8 
electric  street-car  lines  and  fire  and  police  de-  churches,  3  weekly  newspapers,  4  banks,  and  3 
partments.    There  are  4  banks  and  10  churches,  large  hotels.    Situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
6  public -school  buildings,  38  schools,  and  45  of  the  coal  fields.  New  Glasgow  offers  excellent 
teachers,  including  the  high  school.    A  course  inducements  to  manufacture's.   The  Steel  Works, 
in  manual  training  has  been  in  successful  opera-  the  heayiest  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  provinces, 
tion  for  several  years.    Specimens  of  the  hand-  were  established  in  1883,  and  in  1889  this  and 
icraft  work  of  tHe  pupils  were  sent  to  the  Paris  the  Forge  Com^iany  were  united  as  the  Nova 
exhibition  in  1889  and  were  awarded  a  gold  Scotia  Steel  and  Forge  Company,  with  a  capital 
medal.    There  are  2  daily  and  2  weekly  news-  stock  of  $400,000.    The  works  "occuoy  10  acres 
papers.    The  location  of  the  city  is  healthful,  and  employ  more  than  300  men.    Tne  output 
the  scenery  beautiful,  and  a  driye  on  the  island,  for  1888  was  yalued  at  $400,000;  that  for  1880 
a  view  from  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  river,  the  at  $600,000.    The  Noya  Scotia  Glass  Company 
island,  and  the  three  cities,  and  a  visit  to  its  began  business  in  1881  with  a  capital  stocK  of 
manufactories  are  amone  the  attractions.  $50,000;  it  employs  110  men.    The  yearly  out- 
Newark,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Lick-  put  amounts  to  $80,000.    The  Acadia  Foundry, 
ing  County,  Ohio,  33  miles  from'  Columbus,  on  established  in  1867,  employs  60  men  and  pro- 
Licking  river,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Balti-  duces  engines,  boilers,  and  gold-mining  macnin- 
more  and  Ohio  and  Pan  Handle  tnmk  lines  of  ery.    M(S>regor*s  tannery  employs  25  men,  and 
railway.    Railroads  radiate  from  the  city  in  six  the  annual  output  is  about  $60,000.    There  are 
directions,  and  175  trains   arrive   and  depart  also  manufactories  of  harrows,  hardware,  soap, 
daily.    Newark  is  also  on  the  line  of  the  6hio  sashes,  blinds,  and  doors,  etc    A  local  company 
canal.    It  is  a  center  of  trade  in  coal,  ^rain,  and  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000  has  been  formed  to 
live  stock.    Coal  for  steam  and  heating  is  brought  develop  tne  iron  deposits,  and  a  company  com- 
from  the  Shawnee  valley,  and  natural  gas  is  posed  of  Americans,  known  as  the  Nova  Scotia 
supplied  from  wells  within  or  near  the  corporate  Midland  Railway  and  Iron  Company,  with  a  capi- 
limits.    The  manufactures  include  the  shops  of  tal  of  $10,000,000,  is  building  a  road  from  New 
the  Baltimore   and  Ohio  Railroad,  employing  Glasgow  to  Sunny  Brae,  18  miles,  the  seat  of 
from  600  to  1.000  men,  large  glass  works  2  stove  iron-mining  operations.    New  Glasgow  was  first 
foundries,  3  portable-engine  works,  iron-bridge  settled  in  1784.     Its   religious  complexion  is 
works,  1  paper  mill,  1  wire-doth  factory,  3  car-  chiefly  Presbyterian,  but  the  other  denomina- 
riase  factories.  1  iron  works,  1  steam  cracker  tions  are  well  represented, 
and  1  soap  factory.  4  flouring  mills,  3  planing  Newton,  a  city  of  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  on 
mills,  and  3  electric  plants.    There  are  severw  the  south  side  of  Charles  river,  7  miles  from  Bos- 
miles  of  street  railroaa.    Water  is  supplied  from  ton.    It  was  incorporatep  as  a  city  in  1878.    The 
a  reservoir  2^  miles  distant,  280  feet  above  the  population,  numbering  about  25,000,  is  composed 
business  portion  of  the  city,  and  under  pressure  largely  of  merchants  and  others  who  do  business 
of  120  pounds  to  the  square  inch.    There  is  a  in  Boston.    Its  manufacturing  interests  are  com- 
well-organized  flre  department.    The  drainage  is  paratively  small,  consisting  mostly  in  paper,  mill 
excellent.    There  are  4  banks,  and  2  daily,  3  machinery  cordage,  and  worsted  goods.    The  city 
weekly,  and  1  semi-weekly  newspapers  are  pub-  is  almost  encircled  by  railroads — ^the  Boston  auA 
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Albanj  main  line  on  the  north  side,  the  Woon-  Oneonta,  a  village  of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
socJcet  branch  on  the  south,  and  the  Circuit  line  22  miles  from  the  head  of  Susquehanna  river  at 
connecting  these,  on  all  of  which  are  eleven  sta-  Otsegp  Lake,  82  miles  southwest  of  Albany,  and 
tions.  Nearly  all  these  depots  are  new,  tasteful  60  miles  northeast  of  Binghamton.  It  was  for 
structures  of  brick  and  stone.  Street  railroads  a  long  time  known  as  McDonald's  Bridge,  but 
connect  Newton  with  Boston,  Watertown,  and  became  Oneonta  by  law  and  by  name  in  1880. 
Widtham,  and  in  1890  horses  were  superseded  by  In  1867  a  village  census  showea  a  population  of 
the  electric  cars.  Newton  was  for  many  years  700;  in  1881  it  was  3,002;  in  1890  it  was  6,805. 
the  home  of  Horace  Mann,  the  great  educator.  The  assessed  valuation  is  $1,882,875.  Oneonta's 
and  its  schools  are  amon^  the  finest  in  the  State,  substantial  growth  began  with  the  coming  of 
Military  instruction  is  given  to  the  boys  at  the  the  Albany  and  Susauehanna  Railroad  in  1866. 
high  schools.  It  has  one  other  military  organ-  A  few  years  later  ttie  road  was  leased  to  the 
ization,  the  Claf&in  Guards.  At  Newton  Center  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  for  nine- 
is  the  Baptist  Theological  Institution,  one  of  the  ty-nine  years,  and  the  worjcshops  were  built  here ; 
finest  schools  of  the  class  in  the  United  States,  tne  shops,  round-houses,  other  buildin^y  agd 
Many  of  the  church  structures  are  new,  built  of  tracks  cover  150  acres,  and  the  shops  ^ive  em- 
stone,  after  designs  by  famous  architects.  New-  ployment  to  900  men.  Water  is  furnished  by 
t4)n  has  a  fine  free  library,  a  gift  to  the  city  by  a  the  Water  Works  Company,  organized  in  1881 
few  generous-hearted  men,  and  John  S.  Farlow  with  a  capital  of  $800,000.  It  is  spring  water 
has  given  it  Farlow  Park  and  a  mortuary  chapel,  stored  in  2  large  reservoirs  4  and  5  miles  from 
with  a  conservatory  attached,  for  the  beautiful  the  village,  brought  in  iron  conduits,  and  is 
cemetery.  The  Lassell  Female  Seminary  and  adequate  for  a  population  of  80,000.  The  vil- 
AUen  »!hool  are  well  known.  Newton  is  sup-  la^  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  has  a  street 
plied  with  excellent  water,  and  soon  will  have  a  radway  ^  miles  long.  The  main  business 
comprehensive  system  of  sewerage.  Geologically,  streets  are  paved,  and  a  system  of  sewerage  is 
Xewton- rests  on  the  older  Cambrian  or  upper  .begun.  The  town  has  11  churches,  2  national 
Haronian  rocks,  and  presents  everywhere  fine  il-  banks,  8  weekly  and  2  daily  papers.  A  union 
lustrations  of  glacial  moraines  and  evidences  of  school  has  a  superintendent  and  22  teachers,  with 
the  drift  epNOch.  It  has  a  flourishing  Natural  8  buildings.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a 
History  Society,  as  well,  as  many  other  societies  public  library  of  about  8,000  volumes.  The 
and  clubs.  Newton  is  divided  into  villages,  dis-  Oneonta  State  Normal  School  was  built  at  a 
tinguished  by  prefix  or  suffix,  scattered  along  cost  of  $114,000,  and  was  opened  Sept.  1,  1889, 
the  railroad.  It  was  the  home  of  Waban,  chief  with  a  faculty  of  14  memoers.  It  is  on  an 
of  the  Nonantum  Indians,  and  on  the  spot  where  eminence  overlooking  the  village,  and  in  the 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  monument  to  his  second  year  had  an  attendance  of  400  students, 
memory,  Eliot  first  preached  to  the  Indians.  The  principal  manufacturing  companies  are :  A 
Olean,  a  village  on  Alleghany  river,  Cattarau-  table  company,  a  knitting  mill,  a  sash  and  blind 
ea'i  County,  N.  Y.  The  population  in  1880  was  factory,  a  printing-press  company,  a  shirt  manu- 
6.575;  in  1890  it  was  11,584.  It  is  the  center  of  factory,  5  cigar  factories,  and  several  minor  in- 
the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Rail-  dustries,  employing  about  1,000  persons.  The 
road  system,  reaching  by  the  main  line  Buffalo,  fire  department  is  well  equipped.  The  tillage 
on  the  north,  70  miles ;  Emporium,  on  the  south,  has  a  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  of  600 
51  miles ;  Rochester,  by  the  Genesee  valley  members  and  various  other  orders  and  societies, 
branch,  106  miles ;  Pittsburg,  through  the  lower  Ottnm wa,  a  city,  and  the  county  seat  of 
oil  fields,  by  the  river  division  and  connections,  Wapello  County,  Iowa,  on  Des  Moines  river,  75 
250  miles;  and  Warren,  Pa.,  through  the  north-  miles  from  Burlington,  in  the  ^utheastem  part 
em  oil  fields.  The  other  railroads  are  the  New  of  the  State.  The  population  in  1870  was  5,214; 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  and  the  Lacka-  in  1880  it  was  9.004;  in  1890  it  was  18,996,  an 
wanna  and  Southwestern,  the  last  a  narrow  increase  of  4,992  (55*44  per  cent.).  Ottumwa  in 
eauspe,  passing  through  the  Allegany  County,  1890  had  5  railroads,  with  a  sixth  in  process 
y.  Y.,  oil  fields.  A  street  railroad  connects  with  of  construction.  A  fine  railroad  bridge  crosses 
all  railroads.  There  are  two  national  banks.  The  the  river,  and  all  roads  center  upon  the  river 
manufactures  include  4  machine  shops,  8  found-  front,  back  of  which  the  city  rises  in  terraces  to 
ries,  7  tanneries,  4  planing  and  8  fiouring  mills,  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  Amole  water  power  is 
2  refineries  and  barrel  works  of  the  Standard  Oil  afforded  by  the  river,  and  tne  city  has  been 
Company,  railroad  shops,  chemical,  glass,  and  called  "  the  Lowell  of  Iowa."  In  16fe5  Wapello 
brick  works,  wagon,  road-cart,  stump-machine.  County  contained  41  manufacturing  establish- 
hamess.  carriage,  hub,  heading,  handle,  tooth-  ments,  with  capital  invested  of  $847,500,  and  a 
pick,  box,  basket,  and  glue  factories.  The  United  product  of  $2,968,880.  Of  this  amount,  $2,000,- 
pipe  lines  have  in  the  vicinity  more  than  800  000  resulted  from  the  pork-packing  industry, 
iron  tanks,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  10,000,000  Other  manufactures  were  of  woolen  goods,  lum- 
barrels,  and  through  2  6-inch  pipe  lines  oil  is  ber,  agricultural  implements,  brick  and  tiles, 
pumped  to  New  York  City.  Pine  blue-stone  flag-  carriages  and  wagons,  machinery,  saddlery  and 
ging  and  building  stone  are  furnished  from  quar-  harness,  furniture,  cigars,  foundry,  brewery,  and 
ries  in  the  town.  There  is  a  public  library  of  creamery  products,  and  miscellaneous  minor 
over  3,000  volumes,  the  building  being  the  gift  factories.  The  vearly  trade  of  the  city  is  $6,000,- 
of  George  V.  Forman ;  11  school,  and  9  church  000.  In  1887  20  coal  mines  were  in  operation  in 
e<lifices,  a  public  building,  and  a  State  armory,  the  county,  all  working  in  the  lower  coal  meas- 
Tbe  village  has  natural  gas  for  fuel  and  lights,  ures,  the  deepest  shafts  not  exceeding  100  feet, 
electric  lights,  and  a  gravity  system  which  fur-  and  the  coal  lying  in  many  places  near  the  sur- 
nishes  pure  water.  face,  permitting  shafts  to  be  opened  by  slopes. 
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The  output  of  the  coanty  in  coal  (or  1887  was  total  value  o(  school  property  being  $137,000 : 

273,072  tons.     In  1889  10  counties  of  Iowa,  in-  40  teachers  are  employed,  and  there  U  a  high 

clusiveot  Wapello,  mined  8,500,000  tons  ciIi;od,  H'huol.     There  is  aI»o  a  normal  school.  esUb- 

at  on  expense  for  labor  or  $2,000,000,  paid   to  lished  in  1HT2.     In  11:^  47  out  ol  51  rvli);i,.UK 

more  than  8,000  men.     These  counties  in  l»'M  orgaiiizatiuns  owned  their  buildinf:s.    Two  dailr 

entered  into  a  league  tor  the  erec'lion  of  a  coal  and  5  weekly  newspapers  are  published,  one  ol 

palatx,  built  by  the  cttizei)»  of  (tttumwa  Id  that  the  last  being  in  the  German  language.     The 

city,  the  massive  walls  of  which  were  composed  pavetiieiits  are  ol  brick,  antl  there  is  an  eleclriu' 

of  hewed  blocks  of  coal  laid  in  red  murtAT  and  and  steam  street  railway.    The  city  has  a  fiiie 

veneered  with  a  soUd  sheeting  of  plank.    The  depot  and  anew  Government  building. 


palace  covered  nearly  a  block,  Rnd  was    two 

stones  in  height,  the  highest  central  tower  being 
200  feet  in  Ihe  clear.  The  cost  of  the  structure 
was  nearly  |30.000.  A  stage  in  one  of  the  tow- 
ers, 30  by  36  feet,  contained  a  waterfall  of  40 
feet.  lighted  by  700  party-colored  ele<'tric  lights, 
and  using  1,800.000  gallons  of  waler  dsilv.  The 
ftudilorium  of  the  main  hall,  wiih  balconies  as- 
cending direct  from  Ihe  stage,  affordpil  seating 
capacity  of  from  4.000  to  5.000.  Exhibits  were 
also  made  of  machinery,  mineral  and  agricull- 
nral  products,  etc.  llnique  fcBtureii  nf  the  pal- 
ace were  the  sunken  garden  (the  building  hav- 
ing been  erected  on  .TOO  piles  above  Ihe  Sunken 
Park  of  the  city)  and  a  miniature  cool  mine. 
with  shaft  leading  from  the  main  tower,  over 
160  feet  in  depth.  The  palace  was  opened  Sept. 
16,  and  closeif  Oct.  11. 18Sa  The  a.'H>ssed  valua- 
tion of  the  city  in  1887  w(w  $2.95B,81t2,  the  ca'h 
value  being  $5,918,784.  There  are  5  public- 
school  buildings  with  enrollment  of  2,457,  the 


Oormy,  the  county  seat  of  Ouray  County, 
Col.,  called  the  "Gein  of  the  Rockies,"  in  the 
Bouthweslem  part  of  the  State,  in  the  bowl- 
shaped  valley  of  Uncompahgre  river,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  7.2iXI  feet.  It  was  settled  in  1875,  and 
named  in  honor  of  a  chief  of  the  Ute  Indians. 
The  first  newspaper  was  published  in  1878.  In 
the  summer  ot  1SS7  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  was  built  to  the  city.  In 
187fi  the  mineral  output  of  Ouray  was  $800:  in 
18S7  it  was  $1,407,892;  in  1888  it  was  $!.«»,- 
208.79:  and  in  1880  il  was  estimated  at  $l.UoO.- 
000,  of  which  $1,320,000  was  silver.  Ouray  [uiiil 
for  the  grailin^  of  the  railroad  into  the  city,  and 
has  expended  m  the  construction  of  wagon  to«(i> 
a  sum  aggregating  $170,000.  Two  miles  ot  one 
road,  cut  through  the  solid  mck  of  a  precipitous 
mountain  side  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the 
river,  cost  $52,000.  There  are  waUr  works, 
electric  lights,  telephones,  sampling  mills,  3 
daily  pa|>cr».  4  churches,  and  excellent  school 
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facilities.     No  tax  for  city  purposes  has  been  fire  department  well  CKjuipped  with  steamers, 

levied  since  1883,  the  heavy  license  fees  exacted  The  water  power  in  Fittsneld  and  its  vicinity 

of  saloon  keepers  paying  all  expenses.    There  is  makes  the  city  a  large  manufacturing  center.    It 

a  court  house  and  a  miners'  hospital.    Ouray  is  has  41  manufactories,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,- 

also  a  resort  for  invalids.    The  hot  springs  from  000  and  an  annual  product  of  f 5,250,000 ;  em- 

which  the  river  is  named — unea  (hot)  pah  (wa-  ploying  8,000  persons,  and  turning  out  a  great 

ter)  gre  (springs)  have  a  temperature  in  various  variety  of  articles.    There  are  15  mills  for  the 

places  of  140**.     In  winter  the  heat  of  the  water  manufacture   of   woolen   and   cotton    goods,    1 

and  its  abundant  flow  prevent  the  river  from  paper  mill,  8  shoe  factorie?,  and  2  works  for 

Treezing,  the  rising  steam  giving  it  the  appear-  the  manufacture  of  machinery.     There  are  10 

ance  of  boiling.    The  scenery  is  grand,  and  fine  churches,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $860,0(X).    In 

game   abounds.     The  population   in   1880  was  the  58  schools,  including  the  high  school,  there 

8^ ;  in  1885,  1,103.  was  an  enrollment  of  8,305  in  1^,  and  an  aver- 

Pittsfleld,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Berk-  age  attendance  of  2,866.    The  expenditure  was 

shire  County,  Mass.,  150  miles  from  Boston,  50  $45,000,    There  are  also  excellent  private  schools, 

miles  from  Albany,  and  156  miles  from   New  The  Athenieum,  valued  at  $175,000,  has  an  art 

York  citv.     A  beautiful  valley  stretches  north  gallery,  a  museum,  and  a  free  library  of  17,000 

and  south  through  the  county,  bounded  by  the  volumes.    There  is  a  large  opera  house,  and  sev- 

Iloosac  mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Taconics  eral   smaller  public   halls.     One  daily  and  4 

on  the  west,  and  through  this  flow  the  Housa-  weekly  papers  are  published,  besides  several  local 

tonic  and  Hoosac  rivers,  the  former  southward  monthly  periodicals.    The  residences  are  for  the 

and  the  latter  northward,  from  a  common  wa-  most  part  of  wood,  but  they  are  well  built  and 

tershed.     On  these  rivers  and  their  tributary  attractive.    The  business  blocks  are  of  brick  and 

streams  are  the  largest  towns,  deriving  their  stone.    The  court  house  is  of  white  marble  from 

prosperity  chiefly  from  manufactures^  while  the  Sheffield.    The  Hospital  of  the  House  of  Mercy, 

hill  towns  on  either  hand  are  agricultural.    The  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  the  Old 

valley  towns  are  from  500  to  1,^)0  feet  above  sea  Women's  Home  occupy  substantial   buildings, 

level,  and  the  hill  towns,  from  1,200  to  1,800  The  city  has  8  national  banks,  with  a  total  capi- 

feet.    The  altitude  of  Pit tsfield  is  1,100  feet.    It  tal  and  surplus  of  $1,500,000  and  deposits  of 

is  in  the  valley  that  pierces  the  center  of  the  $1,0(X),000.    It  also  has  a  co-o])erative  bank,  and 

Berkshire  hills  from  north  to  south,  the  valley  a  savings  bank  with  deposits  of  $2,400,000.    The 

being  both  widest  and  highest  at  the  plateau  oldest  agricultural  society  in  the  country  is  the 

upon  which  the  city  is  built.    The  valley  nar-  Berkshire,  incorporated  in  1810,  which  has  ample 

rows  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  so  that  grounds  for  exhibitions. 

the  city  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  hills  about  Plainfleld,  a  city  of  Union  County,  N.  J.    It 
600  feet  higher  than  the  plateau.    The  city  is  a  is  25  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York  and  is 
mercantile  center  for  2,5(X)  square  miles  of  coun-  largely  composed  of  homes  of  business  men  of 
try  filled  with  manufacturing  villages  and  farms,  that  city.    On  the  east  are  Netherwood  Heights, 
the  whole  not  very  densely  populated  in  com-  and  on  the  west  successive  ranges  of  the  Blue 
parison  with  other  parts  of  Massachusetts.    Pitts-  mountains,   while   beyond    stretches   a    rolling 
field  is  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  country.    Plainfleld  is  on  the  New  Jersey  Central 
is  also  the  southern  tenninus  of  the  Pittsfield  Railroad,  and  there  are  80  trains  a  day  to  and 
and  North   Adams  Railroad  and  the  northern  from  New  York,  in  addition  to  two  expresses 
terminus  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad.    The  site  and  private  club  cars.    There  are  5  or  6  mails 
of  the  early  settlement  was  granted  to  Boston  in  a  day,  and  all  trains  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
1785,  and  it  was  known  as  the  Boston  plantation  route  for  Washington,  the  West,  and  the  South 
until  it  was   incorporated  as  a  village  in  1761,  stop  at  the  main  depot.    Near  connection  is  also 
when  it  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  the  had  with  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Earl  of  Chatham.    Pittsfield  became  a  city  on  Philadelphia    and    Reading   Railroad  systems. 
Jan.  1,  1891.    The  population  in  1880  was  18,-  The  population  in  1880  was  8,125;  in  1890  it 
364;  in  1890  it  was  17,263.    The  area  of  the  city  was  11,250,  an  increase  of  8,125  (88-46  per  cent.), 
is  6  square  miles.    It  lies  between  two  branches  The  taxable  property  of  the  city  in  1888  was  $5,- 
of  the  Housatonic  river.    The  streets  are  broad,  200,000,  the  real  value  being  $9,250,000.    There 
are  lined  with  elms  and  maples  on  either  side,  is  no  city  debt.    The  street*?  are  wide  and  mac- 
are  macadamized,  and  are  lighted  with  elec-  adamized,  with  miles  of  shade  trees.    There  are 
tricity.     Electricity  also  furnishes  the  motive  numerous  beautiful  residences  and  many  private 
power  for  a  street  railroad  2^  miles  long.    There  parks  and  gardens.    High  license  prevails.    Wa- 
is  a  small  park  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  a  ter  works  are  in  process  of  construction,  with 
larger  one  in  the  suburbs,  while  two  beautiful  25  miles  of  pipe  to  be  laid,  and  250  hydrants 
lakes  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    The  as-  located.    The  supply  is   from  ah  underground 
sessed  valuation   of  the  city  is  $10,500,000,  of  spring,  flowing  from  northwest   to  southeast, 
which  $7,232,000  is  in  real  estate.    The  actual  Incandescent  electric  lights  are  in  use,  extend- 
valuation  is  $18,000,000.    The  debt  is  $422,800.  ing  to  the  suburbs  of  Netherwood  and  Evona. 
The  county  property  in  the  city,  consisting  of  Two  daily  newspapers  are  published.    In  addi- 
the  court  house,  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  to  4  public-school  buildings  valued  at  $131,025, 
jail,  is  valued  at  $300,000.    The  property  of  the  in  which  85  teachers  are  employed,  there  are 
city  in  parks  and  public  commons,  school-houses,  private  institutions,  kindergartens,  etc.    There 
water  works,  sewers,  city  hall,  engine  houses,  po-  is  also  a  public  library  and  art  gallery  (the  gift 
lice  station, alms  house,  and  cemetery  aggregates  of  the  mayor),  and  13  churches.    A  new  church 
nearly  $900,000.      The  water  supply  comes  a  is  being  erected  by  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  to 
short  distance  from  Ashley  Lake,  and  there  is  a  cost  $&,0(X).    Muhlenberg  Hospital  is  support- 
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ed  by  public  contributions.  There  are  2  music  ized  in  1875,  and  for  some  years  attracted  many 
halls,  1  with  seating  caracity  of  1,500,  and  a  visitors,  special  attention  having  been  drawn  to 
large  skating  rink.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  their  metnods  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams's  well-known 
Association  building  is  in  course  of  construction,  pamphlet  on  **  The  New  Departure  in  the  Com- 
Netherwood  lleights  has  a  large  summer  and  mon  Schools  of  Quincv."  Within  a  few  ye&rss 
winter  hotel,  and  is  a  popular  resort.  There  is  a  land  has  been  presented  to  the  town  for  two  pub- 
macadamized  drive  to  First  mountain,  on  the  lie  parks.  One  of  these,  called  Merry  Mount 
summit  of  which  is  Washington's  Rock.  Two  Park,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  historic 
factories  in  Plainfleld  manufacture  printing  Merry  Mount  which  gives  the  name  to  Motley^s 
presses,  and  1  machine  tools.     Oil-clottis,  car-  historical  romance.    The  old  Adams  houses  still 

Sets,  and  wall-paper  rolls  are  also  made,  and  stand,  and  of  the  colonial  houses  two  others 

our  and  grain  foods.  worthy  of  note  remain.     The  Vassall  house 

Q uincy,  a  citv  of  Norfolk  County,  Mass..  8  miles  belonged  to  a  Tory  family,  was  sequestrated 

south  by  east  or  Boston,  on  Quincy  Bftyt&  pftrt  of  after  the  Revolution,  and  was  bought  by  John 

Massachusetts  Bay ;  population  m  1890, 16,666.  Adams.     In  this  house  he  died.     The  QuiDcy 

The  location  is  picturesque,  the  ground  rising  house  was  built  in  1685.    Most  of  the  other  old 

on  the  west  into  hills  that  command  a  beautiful  mansions  have  been  destroyed, 
sea  view.    These  are  adjacent  to  the  Blue  Hills        Rawlins,  the  county  seat  of  Carbon  County, 

of  Milton,  from  the  Indian  name  for  which  the  Wyoming,  108  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  on  the 

word  Massachusetts  was  derived.    Quincy  is  a  Union  Pacific  Railroad.    The  |>opulation  is  over 

thriving  place  which  (after  having  been  for  nearly  2,000.    It  is  the  end  of  a  division  of  the  rul- 

250  years,  first  as  part  of  old  Bramtree,  and  later  road,  and  has  round  houses  and  machine  shops, 

under  its  present  name,  a  good  example  of  govern-  It  ranks  third  as  a  distributing  point  in  the 

ment  by  town  meeting)  became,  in  1880,  a  city  State,  having  an   immense  freight  depot  with 

under  a  charter  specially  designed  to  avoid  many  Government  and  prirate  warehouses.     Wagon 

of  the  common  evils  of  city  government.    Up  to  trains  arrive  and  depart  constantly  during  most 

1825  the  chief  industries  01  the  town  were  farm-  of  the  year.     Daily  and  tri-weekly  mail  stage 

ing  and  ship  building.    In  that  year  a  (|uarry  lines  leave  the  city  for   all   accessible  points 

was  opened  m  the  syenite  granite  of  its  hills  to  within  nearly  200  miles.     In  1888,   17,884,251 

build  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  the  first  rail-  pounds  of  freight  were  received  at  Rawlins,  and 

way  in  America  was  built  here  in  1826,  to  trans-  14,794,965  pounds  forwarded,  2,091,290  pounds 

port  this  $tone  to  the  water-side.     For  many  going  to  Lander,  Fort  Washakie,  and  Shoshone 

yi^ars  the  Quincy  granite  was  used  largely  for  Agency.    Carbon  County  contains  12,000  square 

architectual  purposes.    Some  of  the  surface  bowl-  miles,  and  the  assessed  valuation  in  1888  was 

der  granite  haa  previously  been  employed  in  $8,782,554.    The  number  of  cattle  in  the  count? 

building,  about  1750,  King^s  Chapel  in  Boston,  was  90,882,  valued  at  $965,788,  and  the  wool  clip 

and  a  little  later  the  ola  Hancock  house,  on  was  estimated  at  1,500,000  pounds.    Horses  are 

Beacon  Street.    In  1828  the  Stone  Church  of  raised  for  shipment.     In  1888  847,754  tons  of 

Quincy  was  built  from  its  granite,  and  subse-  coal  were  mined  in  the  county  by  the  railroad  at 

quently  many  of  the  large  buildings  of  Boston,  the  cost  of  $1.18  a  ton.    Hematite  iron  ore  ex- 

notably  the  Boston  Custom  House,  which  has  ist«  in  large  quantities,  and  3  miles  north  of 

thirty  monolithic  columns  of  this  stone,  weighing  Rawlins  is  the  mine  furnishing  raw  material 

42  tons  each.    In  recent  years,  owing  partly  to  for  red  metallic  paint,  considered  the  most  valu- 

changes  in  architectural  style,  the  granite  has  able  defiosit  of  its  kind  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 

not  been  so  mucb  used  as  a  building  material,  (Quarries  of  fine  building  stone  are  in  close  prox- 

but  it  is  in  demand  for  monuments,  being  suit-  imity  to  the  city.    The  public  buildings  emorace 

able  for  statuary,  and  also  taking  a  beautiful  a  court  house,  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 

polish.    There  are  light  and  dark  granites  of  $50,000 ;  a  school-house,  costing  $35,000 ;  a  busi- 

oluish  gray,  and  some  of  a  pinkish  color.    In  ness  block,  $75,000 ;  and  the  Penitentiary,  now 

this  industry  between  60  and  70  firms  are  en-  in  course  of  construction,  which  is  to  cost  $100,- 

gaged.  having  a  capital  of  nearly  $400,000  exclu-  000.    There  are  4  church  buildings  in  the  city, 

sive  of  the  quarries,  and  doing  a  yearly  business  with  resident  pastors. 

of  about  $1,500,000.  The  quarries  have  been  the  Richmond,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
chief  cause  of  the  addition  of  foreign  elements  Wayne  County,  Ind.,  on  Whitewater  river.  Rail- 
to  the  population.  Many  Irish  and  Scotch  have  roads  radiate  from  it  in  six  directions.  Fifty-four 
thus  come  in,  and  within  a  few  vears  about  a  passenger  trains  arrive  or  depart  daily  from  its 
thousand  Swedes.  Quincy  has  a^ut  a  dozen  union  station.  There  are  293  factories  in  the  city, 
shoe  shops,  making  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  a  with  a  capital  of  about  $4,000,000.  These  facti)- 
year.  There  are  also  miscellaneous  manufact-  ries  employ  about  3,000  men,  and  their  annual  out- 
ures  amounting  to  about  $1,000,000  more.  The  put  is  valued  at  about  $6,000,000.  There  are  214 
Old  Colony  Railroad  has  5  stations  in  Quincv.  mercantile  establishments  in  the  city,  employing 
There  are  4  banks  and  a  public-library  buikl-  a  capital  of  $3,600,000,  and  doing  an  aggregate 
ing  which,  though  not  very  large,  is  finely  fin-  business  of  $7,000,000  per  annum.  There  are  3 
ished  and  is  an  example  of  the  work  of  the  celc-  banks.  Six  and  a  half  miles  of  electric  street 
brated  architect  Ricnardson.  The  library  con-  railway  wind  through  the  city,  equipped  with 
tains  about  15,000  volumes.  The  city  has  a  pub-  the  best  of  cars.  A  private  water-works  corn- 
lie  high  school  and  a  classical  preparatory  school,  pany  supplies  water  for  fire  protection  and  do- 
Adams  Acadera^r,  endowed  by  John  Adams,  mestic  and  manufacturing  purposes.  A  private 
though  not  established  until  recently.  Its  build-  gas  companv  provides  artificial  gas  for  street 
ing  stands  on  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  John  and  house  illumination,  and  a  private  natund- 
Hancock.    The  schools  of  Quincy  were  reorgan-  gas  company  provides  natural  gas  for  heating. 
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conveyiDg  the  gss  from  wells  46  miles  away.  Roek  Island,  a  city  and  the  countj  seat  of 
There  are  9  public-school  buildings  in  the  city,  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  on  Mississippi  river,  at 
and  Earlham  College,  the  largest  Friends'  col-  the  foot  of  the  upper  rapids,  opposite  Daven- 
lege  in  the  West,  is  here.  A  new  State  insane  port,  Iowa,  8  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Rock 
hospital  has  been  completed  on  the  western  bor-  river,  and  160  miles  west  by  south  of  Chicago, 
(ler  of  the  city,  and  a  new  court  house,  to  cost  The  population  in  1850  was  1,711 ;  in  1860  it 
1275,000,  is  process  of  erection.  Liberally  main-  was  5,180 ;  in  1870  it  was  7,800 ;  in  1880  it  was 
taiu^  withm  the  city  are  2  orphans'  homes,  a  11,659;  in  1890  it  was  18,471.  The  bold  bluffs 
city  hospital,  a  home  for  friendless  women,  and  on  the  Ulinois  side  of  the  Missisippi  here  recede 
other  benevolent  institutions.  There  are  21  about  a  mile,  leaving  a  gently  rising  plain,  on 
charches,  and  4  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers,  which  the  city  is  built.  In  beauty  of  scenery 
There  are  2  public  parks,  one  of  them  of  160  healthfulness  of  location  and  climate,  Rock  Isl- 
acrea.  There  are  87  miles  of  improved  roadway,  and  stands  foremost  among  Illinois  towns.  It  is 
and  70  miles  of  brick  and  stone  sidewalks.  A  opposite  the  west  end  of  Rock  Island,  from 
pitblic  library,  now  containing  17,000  volumes,  is  which  it  derives  its  name.  This  island,  the 
maintained  in  part  by  private  endowment  and  in  property  of  the  United  States,  is  3  miles  long, 
part  by  a  public  tax.  The  population  in  1870  and  covers  960  acres.  It  is  well  timbered  and 
was  9,445 ;  in  1880  it  was  12,748 ;  in  1890  it  was  has  graded  avenues  and  handsome  drives.  It 
16,849.  was  the  site  of  Fort  Armstrong  during  the 
Rockford,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Win-  Black  Hawk  War,  and  of  a  prison  for  Confeder- 
neluigo  County.  111.,  on  Rock  river,  which  di-  ate  captives  during  the  civil  war.  Here  is  the 
vides  it  in  two  equal  parts.  The  river  here  has  a  central  United  States  arsenal  and  armory.  The 
strong  current  and  is  spanned  by  three  highway  design  embraces  ten  immense  stone  workshops, 
bridges  (two  of  iron)  and  three  railroad  bridges,  with  a  storehouse  in  the  rear  of  each,  besiaes 
Four  railroads  carry  on  the  traffic  of  the  city,  officers'  quarters,  magazines,  offices,  etc.  Most 
viz.,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Chicago,  of  the  workshops  are  completed.  The  rapids  at 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Burlington  and  Qum-  the  head  of  the  island  afford  excellent  water- 
cv,  and  Illinois  Central.  The  population  of  the  power.  The  main  channel  of  the  river  is  on  the 
city  in  1890  was  28,507.  Since  the  census  was  north  side  of  the  island.  The  stone  dam  con- 
talfen  several  districts  have  been  added  to  the  structed  by  the  United  States  Government  across 
city,  which  increase  the  population  by  over  3,000.  the  southern  channel  was  washed  away  in  the 
An  electric  street  railway  more  than  10  miles  spring  of  1888,  but  appropriations  for  rebuilding 
long  connects  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  it  have  been  made,  ana  it  will  soon  be  com- 
An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  drawn  pleted  again.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
from  5  artesian  wells  through  about  40  miles  a  railroful  and  highway  bridge,  built  by  the 
of  water  mains.  Rockford  jpost-offlce  ranks  Government,  connects  the  island  with  the  cities 
third  in  the  State,  and  has  a  free  delivery  serv-  of  Rock  Island  and  Davenport.  Another  bridge 
ice.  The  city  has  14  large  school  buildmgs,  a  across  the  southern  channel  connects  the  upper 
successful  business  college,  and  a  female  semi-  end  of  the  island  with  Moline.  Rock  Island  is 
nary,  founded  in  1849,  which  has  an  attendance  one  of  the  headouarters  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
of  about  200.  A  city  hospital  association,  in-  Island  and  Pacinc  Railroad,  and  the  western 
oorporated  in  1888,  is  m  successful  operation.  A  terminus  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria  Rail- 
fine  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  road.  Here  are  also  depots  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
was  erected  in  1889.  The  city  has  a  free  public  waukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
library  and  reading-room,  containing  14,000  ton,  and  Quincy  Railroads.  Five  lines  of  street 
volumes.  Ri^ht  weekly  and  4  daily  newspa-  railway  are  in  operation.  The  city  is  lighted 
pers  are  published,  and  there  are  8  banks.  The  with  electricity,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by 
main  business  streets  are  paved  with  cedar  works  on  the  Holly  plan,  built  in  1871  and  re- 
blocks,  and  a  thorough  system  of  sewerage  is  built  in  1881.  A  24-inch  inlet  pipe,  2,200  feet  in 
carried  out.  There  are  28^  churches.  The  man-  length,  takes  the  water  from  tne  channel  of  the 
ofacturing  interests  include  9  ^ricultural  im-  Mississippi  and  conveys  it  to  a  settling  basin, 
plement  works,  1  cotton  mill,  li  foundries,  15  from  which  it  is  pumped  by  2  Holly  pumps  hav- 
inrniture  factories,  2  glove  and  mitten  factories,  ing  a  capacity  of  3,000.000  gallons  a  day.  There 
a  watch  factory,  a  watch-case  factory,  large  sil-  are  17  miles  of  water  mains  in  the  city.  Rock 
ver-plate  works,  8  pump  factories.  2  paper  mills.  Island  has  25  important  manufactories,  besides 
malleable  iron  works,  a  cutlery  factory,  2  flour-  several  smaller  ones,  giving  employment  to  2,500 
ins:  mills,  8  sash  and  blind  factories,  a  tannery,  persons.  The  saw  and  planing  mills  of  Rock 
bolt  works,  3  plow  works,  1  factory  for  the  Island  are  among  the  largest  in  the  lumbering 
manufacture  of  steam-heating  apparatus,  3  boot  region  of  the  Northwest.  The  other  raanufact- 
and  shoe  factories,  a  boot  factory,  a  tack  factory,  ures  include  glass,  stoves,  soap,  crackers,  books, 
a  woolen  mill,  an  artificial  stone  factory,foot^pow-  buggies,  carriages,  wagons,  and  agricultural  im- 
er  machinery  works,  8  hosiery  mills,  2  spinning  plements.  There  are  4  banking  houses  in  the 
mills,  a  paper-box  and  bag  factory,  oatmeal  mills,  city ;  2  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  and  5  weekly  news- 
2  mill-gearing  and  boiler  works,  2  screen  facto-  papers  are  published.  The  city  has  a  free  pub- 
ries,  3  chum  factories,  8  soap  factories,  2  farm-  lie  library  containing  10,500  volumes.  There 
wagon  factories,  2  overall  factories,  8  carriage  are  8  large  school-houses,  in  which  45  regular 
factories,  8  clothing  factories,  1  burial-case  fac-  teachers  are  employed.  A  new  high-school 
tor;-,  and  a  factory  K>r  the  manufacture  of  electric  building  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $28,- 
appamtus,  a  wire-eoods  factory,  and  a  stove  000.  Rock  Island  is  the  educational  center  of 
foundry.  Rockford  was  settled  in  1886,  and  in-  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  of  the  Evangeli- 
eorpomted  as  a  city  in  1852.  cal  Lutheran  Church,  its  oldest  institution,  the 
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Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  well  adapted  to  wheat  and  stock  raising.    The 

being  here.    There  are  17  professors,  2  instruct-  locality  is  within  the  scope  of  the  "  Big  Woods," 

ors,  and  300  students.     The  library  contains  as  the  great  belt  of  hard-wood  timber  in  central 

8,500  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets.    The  insti-  Minnesota  is  called.    Numerous  lakes  dot  the 

tution  admits  both  sexes.    A  new  college  build-  country,  and  furnish  biU  of  beautiful  scenery, 

ing  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  One  of  these  lies  within  the  town  limits,     fn 

There  are  15  churches  in  the  city.    The  history  1889  an  exteniive  system  of   street  improve- 

of  Rock  Island  dates  from  the  construction  of  ments  was  begun.    The  jwpulation  is  largely  of 

Fort  Armstrong  on   Rock  Island  in  1816.    A  foreign  origin,  the  prevailing  nationality  being 

post-offic«  was  established  as  early  as  1825.    The  German,  with  the  Scandinavian  element  quite 

city  has  been  the  county  seat  of  Rock  Island  strong.     The  American  population  is  derived 

County  since  its  organization  in  1831.  mainly  from  New  York  and  isew  England.   The 

Saginaw,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Sagi-  number  of  inhabitants  has  almost  doubled  in 

naw  County.  Mioh.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  past  five  years. 

Saginaw  river.  It  includes  East  Saginaw  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  county  seat  of  Chip- 
Saginaw  City,  which  were  consolidated  under  an  pewa  County,  Mich.,  on  St.  Mary's  river,  the  con- 
act  of  March  3, 1890.  Two  systems  of  street  rail-  necting  link  for  commerce  between  Lake  Superior 
way  (one  electric)  and  a  belt-line  road  connect  and  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  It  was  di:*- 
all  sections  of  the  city.  The  chief  industries  are  covered  by  the  French  under  Cartier,  who  landed 
lumber,  lath,  shingles,  salt,  flour,  mill  machin-  in  Quebec  in  1535,  and  were  known  to  have  gone 
ery,  furniture,  wooilen  ware,  ship  building,  and  as  far  as  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior.  The 
leather.  The  value  of  manufactured  products  in  earliest  permanent  settlement  wa^  made  in  1665. 
1890  was  $32,000,000,  and  the  business  of  the  when  a  mission  was  fdunded  by  James  Marquette 
wholesale  and  jobbing  houses  about  $15,000,000.  and  Claude  Dablon,  and  a  fort  and  chapel  were 
The  city  has  2  electric  lights,  2  gas,  and  2  water  built  for  fur  traders.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  one  of 
systems,  19  public  and  8  private  schools,  4  daily  the  headquarters  of  the  Northwestern  and  Hud- 
and  4  weekly  newspapers,  11  banks,  with  $6,-  son  Bay  Fur  Companies,  and  a  mill  was  built 
000,000  deposits  and  $1,700,000  capital  stock,  20  and  run  by  water  power,  also  a  lock  for  trans- 
churches,  §  public  libraries,  and  5  railroad  sys-  porting  the  canoes  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
tems,  with  steamer  lines  connecting  the  principal  parts  of  which*  with  the  old  post  buildings  of  the 
lake  ports.  The  Hoyt  Public  Library,  erected  company,  are  still  visible.  The  Indians  still  re- 
from  a  bequest  of  $100,000  by  the  late  Jesse  Hoyt,  tain  the  right  to  fish  in  the  rapids,  and  do  a 
of  New  York,  was  opened  in  Februarv,  1890,  profitable  business  in  trout  and  wnite  fish.  Fort 
The  population  in  1860  was  4,700;  in  1870  it  was  Brady  was  established  in  1822  by  Gen.  Huffh 
18,810;  in  1880  it  was  29,590;  in  1884  it  was  Brady,  of  Northumberland  County,  Pa,  The 
42,867 ;  and  in  189Q  it  was  46,169.  growth  of  the  city  dates  from  the  construction 

St  Cloud,  a  town  of  central  Minnesota,  the  of  the  St.  Mary's  Ship  Canal  by  the  State  in 
county  seat  of  Steams  County,  by  rail,  75  miles  1853.  (See  description  of  the  enlarged  canal,  with 
northwest  of  St.  Paul.  The  population  in  1890  illustrations,  in  the  **  Annual  CyclopiediR  "  for 
was  7,722.  It  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississip-  1889,  page  754).  In  1887  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
pi,  below  the  mouth  of  Sauk  river,  on  a  pla-  and  Atlantic,  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
teau  40  to  50  feet  hig^pr  than  tiie  bed  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroads  reached  the  city  and 
stream.  It  has  4  banks,  1  daily  and  3  weekly  were  met  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  crosses 
newspapers,  gas  and  electric-light  and  power  the  river  on  the  International  Bridge.  The 
works,  water  works,  and  a  street  railway.  It  is  Grand  Trunk  road  owns  an  interest  in  this  bridge, 
on  the  St.  Paul  division  of  the  Northern. Pacific,  and  is  also  building  into  the  city.  The  St. 
and  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Fergus  Falls  division  Mary's  river  has  a  fall  of  18  feet  in  less  than  a 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  is  the  ter-  mile,  with  a  discharge  of  90,783  cubic  feet  a 
minus  of  the  Osseo  branch,  the  Hinckley  and  second,  and  heavy  English  and  American  cor- 
Duluth,  and  the  Sioux  Falls  divisions  of  the  lat-  porations  have  been  formed  for  the  development 
ter  system.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  reforma-  of  this  power.  The  tonnage  of  the  canal  for  1889 
tory  for  men,  opened*  in  October,  1889,  and  of  a  was  more  than  7,500,000  tons,  valued  at  $88,- 
United  States  land  office.  Near  the  town  are  732,527.15.  An  accident  to  the  lock  of  the  canal 
large  granite  quarries,  producing  several  varieties  in  1890  delayed  the  passage  of  vessels  from  4  p.m., 
of  very  hard  and  tough  granite,  from  which  pav-  July  31,  to  8.30  a.m..  Aug.  4,  and  the  number  of 
ing  blocks,  curbing,  and  building  stone  are  taken,  vessels  thus  delayed  was  265.  Sault  St  Marie 
furnishing  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  lies  within  a  rich  mineral  and  lumber  district, 
the  place.  The  largest  water  power  above  Min-  At  present  the  only  manufacturing  interest  is 
neapolis  has  been  completed  within  two  years,  in  lumber;  4  mills,  with  planing  and  diingle 
Various  manufactories,  including  a  pulp  mill,  mills  attached,  are  in  operation.  The  princijial 
indurated-flber  works,  saw  and  grist  mills  and  business  is  in  fishing,  wrecking,  general  ma- 
the  electric-power  plant,  get  power  from  the  chineiT,  and  merchandise.  The  city  is  lighted 
dam.  Besides  the  usual  manufacturing  enter-  with  electricity,  and  there  are  4  miles  of  electric 
prises,  there  is  a  log-boom  business,  artificial  stone  street  railway.  The  combined  system  of  drain- 
works,  and  distributing  warehouses  for  agricultu-  age  is  in  use.  Pomps,  with  capacity  of  500,000 
ral  machincrv.  St.  Cloud  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  gallons  a  day,  with  the  Holly  system,  draw  the 
four  State  normal  schools.  There  is  a  system  of  water  supply  from  the  river  There  are  2  national 
city  and  numerous  parochial  schools.    It  has  a  banks,  with  aggregate  capital  of  $160,000,  and 
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Khool,  with  Catholic  schools.  The  publio-school  kota  Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls  is  of  native  jas- 
attendance  is  847.  Six  churches  own  their  houses  per,  the  main  building  being  54  by  70  feet,  with 
of  worship.  Tnere  are  strong  organizations  of  two  wings,  each  51  by  77  feet.  It  is  supplied 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  with  steam  -  heating  apparatus,  electric  lights. 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  The  and  a  fine  system  of  water  works.  One  wing  is 
papulation  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  estimated  at  used  for  Federal  prisoners.  The  State  School 
about  5,700.  for  Deaf  Mutes  occupies  two  buildings,  also  of 
Sioux  Falls,  the  county  seat  of  Minnehaha  granite,  and  fitted  with  modem  conveniences. 
County  and  in  1889  the  largest  city  in  South  erected  at  cost  of  ^53,000.  Sioux  Falls  has  an 
Dakota,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  90  opera  house,  with  seating  capacity  of  800 ;  6er- 
miles  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  Big  Sioux  River  mania  Hall,  seating  500 ;  and  a  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  Chica^,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  hall.  Two  daily  papers  are  published  and  7 
Omaha,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  weeklv,  1  of  the  last  in  the  German  language, 
and  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  North-  and  there  are  8  monthly  publications, 
em  Railroads.  The  population  m  1880  was  South  Bend,  a  city  and  the  countv  seat  of 
2,164 ;  in  1890  it  was  10,154,  an  increase  of  7,990  St  Joseph's  County,  Ind.,  on  both  banks  of 
(369-22  per  cent).  The  record  of  building  im-  St  Joseph's  river,  at  the  intersection  of  4 
proTements  for  the  vear  1887  was  $1,073,285,  trunk  lines  of  railroad.  The  city  was  laid  out 
and  for  1888  $1,452,880.  In  the  same  year  the  in  1831,  when  it  had  a  population  of  150.  The 
citv  had  8  national  banks,  with  capital  of  |350,-  population  in  1880  was  13,280 ;  in  1890  it  was 
006,  in  addition  to  3  private  and  1  savings  bank  21,78d,  an  increase  of  8,506  (64'05  per  cent).  The 
and  4  loan  and  trust  companies.  The  daily  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1887  was  $5,- 
CBpacity  of  the  water  works  is  1,500,000  gallons,  817,730.  The  development  of  manufacturing 
and  in  1888  there  were  8  miles  of  pipe  and  55  interests  began  in  1861.  In  1888,  South  Beno, 
hydrants.  Electric  lights  are  in  use,  in  addition  while  the  tenth  city  in  Indiana  in  population, 
to  gas,  and  there  are  street-car  and  telephone  was  second  only  to  Indianapolis  in  the  value  of 
lines.  Five  brick  or  stone  buildings,  two  stories  manufactured  products.  In  that  year  nearly 
in  height,  have  been  provided  for  the  accommo-  $4,000,000  were  invested  in  grounds,  buildings, 
dation  of  the  public  schools,  21  teachers  are  em-  and  machinery,  and  the  aggregate  product  fell 
ployed,  and  there  are  1,306  pupils.  FourcoUe^  but  little  short  of  $11,000,000.  In  1890  the 
are  also  at  Sioux  Falls — Episcopal,  Baptist,  manufacturing  establishments  of  South  Bend 
Catholic,  and  a  Norwe^an  Normal  University —  were  125  in  number,  including  7  waffon  facto- 
each  having  fine  buildmgs.  At  the  falls  of  the  ries,  the  largest  covering  83  acres,  with  flooring 
Big  Sioux  the  river  descends,  through  a  series  of  of  24  acres,  and  employing  1,500  persons.  The 
cascades,  91  feet  in  half  a  mile.  Along  the  stream  yearly  output  is  40,000  vehicles.  The  additional 
are  the  largest  exposures  of  quartzite  or  jasper  carriage  works  of  the  same  plant  cover  three 
mnite  in  America,  which  furnish  the  largest  and  a  half  acres.  Other  industries  are  4  plow 
business  in  connection  with  a  natural  product  works,  3  of  which  manufactured  chilled  plows, 
in  the  State  out«ide  of  the  Black  Hills.  The  the  output  of  the  largest  being  125,000  plows 
stone  is  of  various  shades  and  colors — ^red,  green,  yearly ;  clover-huller  works,  selling  l^OO  ma- 
yellow,  etc — so  hard  that  its  sharp  points  will  chines  yearly,  steel  skein  works  (for  wagons), 
cat  glass  like  a  diamond,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  boiler  works,  a  sewing -machine -case  factory 
glass-like  polish.  The  deposits,  by  estimate  of  (using  12,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  500,000 
the  United  States  (Geological  Survey,  are  from  pounds  of  glue  a  ;rear),  large  woolen  mills,  a 
3.000  to  4,000  feet  thick,  and  at  Sioux  Falls  shirt  ;factory,  machine  and  cooper  shops,  a  pump 
neariy  80  feet  of  the  rock  are  exposed.  Granite  company,  a  large  toy- wagon  and  croquet  factory, 
polishing  works  have  been  erected  in  the  city  at  and  a  factory  of  silk  and  woolen  underwear, 
a  cost  of  $80,000  for  preparation  of  the  stone  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  has  manv 
for  monumental  and  ornamental  work.  In  1889  beautiful  residences.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
one  of  several  companies  handling  Sioux  Falls  paved,  with  large  and  handsome  shade  trees, 
granite  reported  total  shipments  to  date  of  the  The  pavements  are  of  stone,  cedar  block,  brick, 
report  of  0,414  car  loads  of  paving,  and  in  one  and  cement,  the  last  made  from  deposits  within 
Tear  of  350  car  loads  of  building  material,  to  the  county,  from  which  concrete  and  stone  pipe 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  other  eastern  are  also  manufactured.  Large  gravel  beds  fie 
points  Six  grades  of  macadam  stone  are  manu-  near  South  Bend,  and  the  roads  entering  the  city 
lactured.  The  polishing  works  have  also  ma-  are  graveled  for  miles.  Water  is  supplied  from 
ehinery  for  working  the  chalcedony  or  petrified  16  artesian  wells  125  feet  deep.  The  stand-pipe 
wood  of  Arizona,  which  is  brought  by  car  loads  is  221  feeUhigh  and  4  pumps  are  in  use.  Tne 
from  that  Territory.  The  city  has  2  foundries  city  is  lighted  with  electricity,  and  street-cars 
and  machine  shops,  making  light  and  heavy  are  propelled  by  the  electric  motor.  A  tele- 
casting, doing  arcnitectural  work,  and  building  phone  exchange  was  established  in  1880,  and  a 
engines,  mill,  and  elevator  machinery ;  a  pump  fire-alarm  system  is  in  use.  There  are  9  public 
factory ;  a  pork-packing  house,  with  a  capital  of  schools.  The  total  enrollment  in  1887-'88  was 
$50,000;  and  2  flouring  mills,  with  capacity  of  2,380,  and  the  average  dailv  attendance  1.870. 
poo  barrels ;  $50,000  are  also  invested  in  brewer-  The  churches  number  23.  Two  daily,  5  weekly, 
ies  and  $15,000  in  creameries.  A  large  woolen  and  1  semi-monthly  newspapers  are  published, 
mill  has  recently  been  constructed,  and  there  are  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  South  Bend  is 
minor  industries,  including  broom,  blank-book,  the  Universitv  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  in  1842 
brick,  cabinet,  candy,  cigar,  barrel,  cornice,  and  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1879. 
frame,  jewelry,  mineral-water,  sorghum,  vinegar.  The  main  building  is  of  white  brick  and  stone,  five 
vsgon,  and  carriage  factories.    The  South  I)a-  stories  high,  with  a  huge  dome  springing  70  feet 
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above  its  roof  and  surmounted  by  a  golden  image  from  RoUa  to  Springfield,  and  North  Spring- 
of  the  Virgin,  14  feet  hi^b,  whose  crown  can  be  field  was  laid  out  The  two  c^ies  Toted  for 
illuminated  by  electric  light.  The  attendance  is  consolidation  March,  1888,  and  are  now  under 
about  1,000.  The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  one  municipal  goTemment.  The  population  in 
near  the  university,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  1860  was  1,500;  in  1870  it  was  4,500;  in  1880 
in  the  United  States.  St.  Mary*s  Academy  for  (exclusive  of  North  Springfield)  it  was  6,522;  in 
young  ladies  is  also  in  close  proximity.  South  1890  it  was  21,842,  an  increase  of  15,320  (234-90 
Bend  has  a  fine  opera  house,  a  public  library,  a  per  cent.).  The  assessed  valuation  of  city  prop- 
hospital,  and  4  hotels.  erty  in  1880  was  $976,875  real  estate  and  $344,523 

Springfield,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Hamp-  personal.  In  1888  it  was  $3,869,562  real  estate 
den  0}untv,  Mass.,  on  the  east  bank  of  Connecti-  and  1.677,720  personal.  The  tax  levy  in  1888, 
cut  river,  ^8  miles  west  of  Boston  and  136  miles  for  all  purposes,  was  70  cents  per  $100,  and  the 
northeast  of  New  York.  When  settled  in  1636  net  inaebtedness  was  $44,000,  in  6  per -cent, 
as  Agawam,  it  included  14  towns,  which  have  bonds.  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  licenses 
since  been  set  off.  Springfield  was  incorporated  and  direct  taxation  is  $60,000.  In  1881  the 
as  a  city  in  1852,  and  the  population  in  1890  was  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  was 
44,000.  Five  lines  of  4  railroads  enter  the  fine  completed.  The  general  repair  and  machine 
new  union  station  built  by  the  Boston  and  Al-  shops  of  this  road,  and  of  the  St  Louis  and  San 
bany  Railroad  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  $750,000.  The  Francisco,  are  at  Springfield,  nearly  $1,000,000 
Boston  and  AltMiny  has  a  branch  to  Athol,  and  having  been  expended  on  the  plant  of  the  last, 
beside  these  there  are  the  Connecticut  River,  which  employs  more  than  900  men.  Of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  Spring-  $300,000  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
field  division  of  the  New  York  and  New  England,  shops  of  the  Kansas  Citv,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf, 
The  National  Armory  was  located  in  Springfield  $20,000  were  contributed  by  the  city  of  Spring- 
in  1794,  the  site  being  selected  by  Washington,  field.  In  these  shops  400  men  are  employ^.  In 
Al>out  350  men  are  emploved  in  the  institution,  1888  the  city  pledged  $100,000  to  the  construe- 
to  which  two  large  brick  snops  have  been  added  tion  of  another  railroad  line,  surveyed  and 
recently,  and  a  third  will  soon  be  built.  Dunne  located  from  Sprin^eld  to  Chicago,  via  Hanni- 
the  civil  war  the  armory  employed  3,000  men.  and  bal,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  giving  transporta- 
could  GQuip  a  regiment  a  day  with  Springfield  tion  direct  to  the  lakes.  In  1889  the  aggre«ite 
rifles.  The  manufactures  include  tne  Smith  capital  of  7  banks  was  $825,000.  Five  building 
&  Wesson  Revolver  Works,  the  Barney  &  Berry  and  loan  associations  were  also  in  operation. 
Skate  Factorv,  the  National  Needle  Company,  The  total  value  of  church  property,  owned  by 
the  Morgan  Envelope  Company,  the  Wason  Car  28  churches,  was  $500,000.  The  number  of 
Works,  and  the  Milton  Bradley  Company,  man-  public-school  buildings  in  Springfield  in  1887- 
ufacturers  of  toys.  The  headquarters  of  G.  &C.  88  was  9,  with  1  high  school.  The  value  of 
Merriam  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Webster's  Die-  school  property  was  $865,000.  Forty -seven 
tionary,  are  also  m  the  city.  There  are  9  na-  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  average  daily 
tional  banks,  3  savings  banl^  a  trust  company,  attendance  was  2,877.  Water  works  supply  water 
clearing  house,  and  co-operative  bank.  The  city  to  a  reservoir  havin/B^  a  capacity  of  3,500,000  gal- 
has  2  fire  and  a  life  insurance  company,  3  daily  Ions  from  a  mountam  spnng  8  miles  northwest 
and  several  weekly  newspapers.  There  are  33  of  the  city  limits  fiowmg  from  a  cavern  that 
church  buildings,  beside  several  mission  chapels,  opens  out  of  the  Ozark  mountains.  The  com- 
The  Jews  also  have  a  society  and  maintam  a  bmed,  or  reservoir  and  direct-pressure  system, 
synagogue.  The  public-school  svstem  is  well  is  in  use.  In  1889  there  were  80  miles  of  'mains 
maintanied  with  150  teachers  and  about  7,500  and  155  fire  hydrants.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  There  are  a  high  school,  a  normal  train-  miles  of  telephone  wire  were  in  use  in  1889,  with 
mg  school,  a  manual  training  school,  and  31  gas  and  electric  lights,  and  6  miles  of  street 
school-houses.  The  Roman  Catholics  also  main-  railway.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
tain  2  parochial  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  nets  of  the  city  in  1888  was  near  $3,000,000. 
1,800.  Of  the  $1,177,528  debt  of  the  city,  the  The  establishments  included  1  pork -packing 
larger  part  was  contracted  in  building  the  Lud-  house  with  capital  of  $150,000,  1  barbed-wire 
low  reservoir  water  supply,  containing  over  and  5  ^vanized-iron  works,  3  lime  and  cement, 
2.000,000,000  gallons.  A  nne  brown-stone  post-  1  furniture,  1  ale  and  beer,  3  candy,  4  brick,  4 
oflice  building  was  erected  in  1889,  at  a  cost  of  carriage,  and  1  wagon  factories,  10  of  tobacco,  1 
$150,000.  The  city  streets  are  lined  with  shade  cooperage  with  capital  of  $60,000,  5  fiour  mills 
trees,  and  there  are  excellent  public  parks  and  witn  aggregate  capital  of  $250,0(X),  2  com  and 
gardens,  including  Forest  Park,  contaming  over  4  planing  mills,  3  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
ZOO  acres,  laid  out  in  1884  and  added  to  since.  3  saddle  and  harness,  1  mattress  factory,  and 
The  free  public  library  building  contains  over  minor  industries.  Annual  fairs  are  held  at 
75,000  volumes,  a  museum,  and  the  beginnings  Springfield  by  an  association  owning  property 
of  an  art  gallery.  The  educational  and  charita-  in  land  and  public  buildings  valued  at  $250,000. 
ble  institutions  mclude  the  Springfield  Hospital,  The  opera  house,  erected  in  1887,  cost  $75,000. 
dedicated  in  1889,  the  School  for  Christian  Work-  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  district 
ers,  French  Protestant  College,  Homes  for  the  court,  and  also  of  a  land  office.  Five  daily,  1 
Friendless,  Home  for  Aged  Women,  and  Chris-  bi-weekly,  and  8  weekly  newspapers  are  issued,  in 
tian  Industrial  and  Manual  Training  SchooL  addition  to  3  monthly  publications. 

Spiinrfleld,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Springfleid,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Greene  County,  Mo.,  243  miles  from  St.  Louis,  Clarke  County,  Ohio.  The  railroad  facilities,  5 
received  its  city  charter  in  1855.  In  1870  the  distinct  systems,  afford  transportation  with  con- 
Atlantic  and    Pacific  Railroad  was   extended  venience  to  any  part  of  the  country.    The  Citi- 
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sens*  street  railway  system  has  about  20  miles  of  mund  Rice,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Jesse  D.  Bright, 
track.  In  188»  the  population  was  20,730,  an  in-  John  W.  Forney,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  D.  0.  J.  Ba- 
crease  of  70  per  cent  over  that  of  1870 ;  in  1890  ker,  James  Stinson,  and  Horace  S.  Walbridge. 
it  was  82,159.  Springfield  ranks  first  among  the  The  canal  was  opened  in  1855,  affording  vessel 
cities  of  the  United  States  as  to  manufacturing  communication  with  Lake  Superior ;  mines  of 
agricaltared  implements,  doing  three  times  as  copper  and  iron  were  discovered  near  by ;  rail- 
much  in  that  line  as  Chici^,  which  ranks  sec-  ways  began  to  head  for  Suoerior ;  IsLVge  sums  of 
end  The  implement  factories  cover  acres  of  money  were  expended  in  aocks,  hotels,  streets, 
ground  and  miles  of  floor-space,  and  furnish  em-  dwellings,  and  general  improvements ;  and  the 
ployment  to  thousands  of  men.  Among  about  city  grew  as  if  by  magic.  When  the  crisis  of 
50  large  and  thriving  concerns  the  products  1857  paralyzed  the  country,  Superior  contained 
include  115  articles,  of  which  the  following  not  fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — the  growth  of 
are  the  chief :  Reapers,  mowers,  self-binders,  two  years.  The  civil  war  followed,  and  the  city 
grain  drills,  seeders,  cultivators,  plows,  barrows,  dwindled  to  a  few  scores  of  people,  who  subsisted, 
com  planters,  thrashing  machines,  traction  en-  in  a  very  primitive  manner,  without  telegraphic, 
gines,  gas  engines,  boilers,  feed-water  purifiers,  steamboat,  railway,  or  stage  communication  with 
all  kinds  of  metal-working  machinery  and  ma-  the  outside  world.  The  great  corporation  that 
chinist*s  tools,  feed-grinding  mills,  lawn  mow-  owned  the  city  was  abandoned,  and  its  stock 
ers,  steam  pumps,  wind  engines,  iron  fence,  bug-  was  lost,  hypothecated,  given  away,  subdivided, 
gies,  carriages,  wagons,  bicycles,  tricycles,  baby  or  sold  for  taxes.  In  1^1  the  Northern  Pacific 
carriages,  malleable  iron  in  all  forms,  steel,  fur-  Railwav  Company  built  a  branch  to  Superior 
naces,  cigars,  and  fiour.  The  value  of  manu-  Bay.  During  that  year  Qen,  John  H.  Hammond 
factured  implements  in  1889  exceeded  $10,000,-  went  to  Superior  and  began  quietly  to  acquire 
000.  The  city  has  a  new  public  library,  which  property, "  for  the  nurpose,"  as  he  said, "  of  build- 
cost  $100,000,  presented  by  B.  H.  Warder.  There  ing  a  city  to  rival  Chicago  in  commercial  im- 
is  a  practicaily  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  portance."  In  1884  he  had  secured  good  title 
spring  water,  which  courses  through  manv  miles  to  several  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  in  Feb- 
of  water-works  mains,  a  fine  electric-light  sys-  ruar^,  1^5,  he  filed  the  plat  of  West  Superior, 
tern,  and  a  competent  fire  department  Five  adjoining  the  oripnal  plat  on  the  west  In  1887 
national  banks  and  1  savings  bank  represent  a  the  village,  and  in  1889  the  city  of  Superior  was 
capital  stock  of  $1,100,000,  witli  an  aggregate  chartered,  including  both  plats  and  covering 
surplus  of  $613,000,  and  a  combined  deposit  of  about  42  square  miles,  water  frontage  to  the 
$2,184,617.88.  There  are  2  gas  companies,  fuel  outer  dock  lines  inclusive.  Up  to  the  spring  of 
and  illuminating.  The  city  contains  more  than  1888  the  growth  consisted  mostly  of  the  shanties 
40  churches,  and  other  places  of  worship,  14  of  workmen  eng^ed  in  building  docks,  clearing 
public  schools,  several  private  institutions,  and  streets,  erecting  elevators,  laying  railway  tracks, 
a  business  college,  and  many  benevolent  organi-  etc. ;  but  during  1889-90  the  increase  in  com- 
zations,  besides  a  board  of  trade.  A  new  city  merce,  trade,  manufactures,  population,  public 
building  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $225,-  improvements,  fine  dwellings,  and  wealtn  was 
000,  ana  also  a  new  Government  building  which  enormous.  The  city  has  8  large,  land-locked 
cost  $115,000.  Several  miles  of  pavement  have  harbors — navigable  water  on  three  sides — ^besides 
been  laid  ia  the  past  vear.  Thirteen  papers  and  Nemadji  river  through  the  center  of  the  plat ; 
periodicals  are  published  here.  7  great  railroad  systems,  including  the  Cana- 
Superlor,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Douglas  dian  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific, 
County,  Wis.  The  site  was  pre-empted  in  June,  and  Chicago  and  North  Western ;  terminal  and 
1H53,  by  D.  A.  J.  Baker,  R.  R.  Nelson,  and  D.  A.  belt-line  railways ;  electric  street  railway  sys- 
Robertson,  because  they  had  received  at  St.  Paul  tem ;  5  daily  and  5  weekly  papers ;  2  national 
semi-official  information  that  a  large  grant  of  and  7  State  nanks ;  2  loan-and-trust  companies ; 
land  woidd  be  made  to  aid  in  constructing  the  2  ferry  lines;  an  immense  steel  mill  and  pipe 
Korthem  Pacific  Railway,  one  of  its  termini  to  foundry ;  a  woolen  mill ;  a  printing-press  manu- 
be  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific  factory ;  American  Steel  Barge  Works,  which 
Ocean.  The  Government  had  also  granted  750,-  manufacture  the  McDougall  **  wnaleback  "  barges 
000  acres  of  land  to  aid  the  State  of  Michigan  in  and  steamers  for  lake  and  ocean  trafilc ;  wagon 
constructing  the  St  Marie  locks  and  canal,  the  works;  chair  and  furniture  factories;  Hooper 
contract  for  which  was  let  and  ground  broken  Steel  Refining  Works,  for  producing  edged  tools; 
on  Jane  4, 1853.  Several  thousand  acres  of  level  5  elevators,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  9,000,000 
plateau  along  Superior  and  AUouez  Bays,  from  bushels ;  blast  furnace  and  coking  ovens  ;  4  saw 
90  to  50  feet  above  the  water,  and  intersected  by  mills  ;  Standard  Oil  Company*s  tanks,  ware- 
a  navigable  stream  called  Nemadji  river,  were  houses  and  yards ;  an  open-hearth  furnace  and 
platted,  with  liberal  reservations  for  churches,  rolling  mill ;  6  enormous  coal  wharves  ;  several 
avenues,  parks,  public  buildings,  railways,  school  large  merchandise  wharves  and  flour  houses ;  be- 
houses,  and  docks.  The  entire  town  site,  in  the  sides  brick  yards  ;  planing  mills  ;  breweries ; 
midst  of  ansorveyed  timber  lands  and  surrounded  water,  gas,  and  electnc-light  and  power  works ; 
by  Chippewa  Inoians,  was  then  deeded  to  a  cor-  tile,  Portland  stone,  and  sewer-pipe  works ;  a 
g)ration  or  company  in .  exchange  for  stock,  dozen  hotels ;  5  railway  stations ;  a  splendid 
Each  share  holder  owned,  therefore,  not  any  par-  stone  chamber  of  commerce,  six  stories  high ; 
ticular  piece  of  land,  but  an  undivided  interest  brick  and  stone  churches  and  school-houses ;  2 
in  the  entire  city  of  Superior.  The  principal  boat  clubs  and  2  commercial  clubs;  and  the  finest 
proprietors  were  Stephen  A,  Douglas,  W.  W,  railway  terminals  and  water  privileges  on  the 
Corcoran,  GJeorge  W.  Cass,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Great  Lakes.  By  the  State  census  of  1885,  the 
Rensselaer  B.  Nelson,  Robert  J.  Walker,  Ed-  entire  county  of  Douglas  (no  Superior  then)  oon* 
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tained  2,704  inhabitants.  Polk*s  "  Directory,"  gas  company,  and  6  banks.  The  court  hoase, 
issued  in  September,  1880,  contained  4,959  names  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  is  one 
for  Superior,  and  that  for  September,  1890,  9,960  of  the  most  imposing  structures  in  the  State, 
names — showing  a  population  of  10,000  in  1889,  Veins  of  semi-block  and  bituminous  coals,  Tary- 
and  over  20,000  in  1890.  The  assessed  valuation  ing  in  thickness  from  3  to  8  feet,  underlie  the 
for  1890  was  $22,960,390.  Taxes  are  compara-  citv ;  and  there  are  3  oil  wells,  the  first  drilled 
tively  light.  Public  improvements  are  easily  in  May,  1889,  with  a  daily  output  of  300  barrels, 
and  cheaply  made  by  reason  of  the  level  loca-  Tonawanda,  a  villa^  of  Erie  and  Niagara 
tion.  and  assessments  for  sewers,  pavements,  Counties,  N.  Y.,  divided  by  Tonawanda  creek, 
etc.,  are  payable  in  five  equal  annual  install-  It  is  on  Niagara  river  and  the  Erie  Canal  and  on 
ments  instead  of  in  one  payment,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake 
cities.  The  value  of  lake  commerce  for  1889  Erie  and  Western  Railroads.  One  hundred  and 
was  $28,053,730,  and  for  1890  (partly  estimated)  fifty  trains  pass  through  it  daily.  The  popula- 
$40,000,000.  The  climate  is  not  sul^ect  to  tion  in  1880  was  4,500 ;  in  1890  it  was  12,500. 
marked  or  sudden  changes  except  in  the  spring.  The  principal  industry  is  lumber,  this  being  the 
The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  dry,  and  the  wmters  second  lumber  market  in  the  Unit^  States.  It 
bright  and  sunny,  less  severe  though  longer  than  has  10  miles  of  wharves  with  12  harbor  tngs. 
at  points  farther  South  and  away  from  Lake  The  receipts  of  lumber  in  1879  were  250,000,(XIO 
Superior.  Recently  a  corporation  known  as  the  feet ;  in  1889, 700,000,000  feet.  The  round  timber 
Consolidated  Land  Company  was  formed,  which  received  and  manufactured  in  1889  n)ea.<(ttred 
gathered  in  several  thousand  acres  of  the  first  50,000,000  feet.  There  are  13  planing  mills,  7 
plat,  so  that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  origi-  shingle  mills,  3  saw  mills,  and  21  lumber  firms ; 
nal  proprietors,  most  of  whom  had  never  heard  one  brewerv  manufacturing  10,000  barrels  of 
of  the  early  operations  at  the  head  of  Lake  Su-  beer  annually,  and  lar^  iron  and  steel  works 
perior,  nor  of  Superior  itself,  are  now  daily  drop-  employing  200  men,  which  has  expended  $150,- 
ping  into  fortunes.  The  *'Eve  of  the  x^ortn-  000  in  the  past  year  for  building  and  enlarging 
west,"  a  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume,  the  business.  The  value  of  buildings  erected 
published  by  Frank  A.  Flower  at  the  expense  of  in  the  past  two  years  is  $1,000,000.  The  increase 
the  city,  to  be  had  by  paying  postage,  gives  a  in  assessed  valuation  in  two  years  is  40  per 
complete  historv  of  the  place.  South  Superior,  cent.  Fifteen  miles  of  sewerage  are  being  built 
East  Superior,  West  Superior,  and  Old  Superior  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  The  village  has  the  Holly 
are  all  one — all  Superior,  with  the  same  wat«r  system  of  water  works,  over  20  miles  of  water 
works,  school  system,  mayor,  council,  and  other  pipe,  15|  mUes  of  gas  pipe,  and  500  street  lamps, 
officials.  The  great  land  companies,  which  are  Natural  gas  is  extensively  used  and  electric  lights 
doing  so  much  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  are  being  put  in.  There  are  16  churches,  4  pub- 
city,  operate  in  different  quarters,  and  give  rise  lie  schools,  8  banks,  3  foundries,  and  2  flouring 
to  the  names  above  mentioned.    Their  combined  mills. 

wealth  is  more  than  $20,000,000.  Truro,  the  county  seat  of  Colchester  County, 
Terre  Haate,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Nova  Scotia,  near  tlie  head  of  Cobequid  Bay,  at 
Vigo  Countv,  Ind.,  on  Wabash  river,  73  miles  the  junction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railroad  and 
west  of  Indianapolis.  The  popidation  in  1890  its  Pictou  branch,  62  miles  by  rail  north  of  Hali- 
was  30,287.  It  is  equidistant  from  the  three  fax.  The  population  in  1881  was  3,461 ;  in  1890 
greatest  markets  and  distributing  points  in  the  it  was  estimated  at  5,000.  The  town  is  well  laid 
West,  viz,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  out,  having  regular  streets,  an  abundance  of 
Its  9  railroads  give  Terre  Haute  2  routes  east,  shade  trees,  2  public  squares,  and,  in  the  suburbs, 
2  to  St.  Louis,  or  3  to  the  west,  2  to  the  north,  a  beautiful  park.  Its  private  residences  and 
and  2  to  the  south.  Fifteen  miles  of  street  grounds  are  attractive.  It  is  amply  supplied 
railway  are  in  operation,  using  electric  motors,  with  electric  lights,  telephones,  ana  water  serv- 
The  State  Normal  School  here  is  one  of  the  ice.  It  has  7  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly  news- 
most  successful  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  papers,  and  8  hotels.  The  provincial  normal 
United  States.  The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  school,  the  model  school,  and  the  county  acad- 
is  endowed  with  more  than  $500,000,  Coates  emy  form  an  imposing  eroup  near  the  center  of 
College  is  for  the  higher  education  of  young  the  town.  The  normal  scnool  has  6  teachers 
women,  and  there  is  a  fine  svstem  of  public  and  an  average  attendance  of  150.  The  model 
schools,  with  a  high  school.  The  Rose  Orphan  school,  which  forms  a  school  of  observation  for 
Home,  richly  endowed  by  the  late  Chauncey  the  students  of  the  normal,  employs  2  teacliers. 
Rose,  and  designed  for  the  orphan  children  of  and  has  an  attendance  of  110.  The  public 
Vigo  County  is  east  of  the  city.  The  horse  and  schools  of  Truro,  including  the  academy,  employ 
cattle  breedmg  interests  of  Vigo  County  represent  17  teachers,  and  the  total  attendance,  mcluaing 
an  investment  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  those  at  the  model  school,  is  1,060.  The  Young 
agricultural  grounds  have  a  fine  race  track.  The  Men's  Christian  Association  have  a  commodious 
water-works  company  has  recently  spent  $300,-  building.  There  are  manufactories  of  hats  and 
000  in  putting  m  new  filters,  erecting  build-  caps,  leather,  pegs  and  lasts,  furniture,  woolen 
ings,  ana  adding  the  latest  improvements  of  the  goods,  condensed  milk,  flour  and  meal,  steam 
Holly  system.  The  chief  industries  are  tinned  engines  and  boilers,  mining  machinery,  rotary 
goods  (forks,  hoes,  and  rakes),  flour,  iron,  nails,  mills,  and  iron  bridges.  Tne  recent  growth  of 
cars,  engines,  beer,  brick,  straw  board,  stoves,  Truro  is  illustrated  by  its  assessment,  which 
hubs  and  spokes,  wagons,  carriages,  high  wines,  (representing  about  two  thirds  of  the  real  value) 
crackers,  hominy,  electric  motors,  piano  cases,  in  1879  was  $996,450,  and  in  1889  was  $1,370,- 
barrels,  and  staves.  The  city  has  a  public  libra-  348.  For  the  fiscal  year  1888  customs  duties 
ry,  electric  light,  an  illuminating  gas  and  a  fuel  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $77,624.44. 
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Watertown,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  manufacturing  Company;  8  shirt  manufactur- 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  main  line  of  the  ing  companies ;  a  ci^r  and  paper  box  factory ;  a 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  flint  ana  emery-cloth  company ;  several  flouring 
The  town  lies  alon^  the  northern  and  southern  mills;  a  sewing-machine  company;  and  4  wire- 
banks  of  Black  nver,  which  furnishes  water  buckle  suspender  companies.  Tnese  industries 
power  to  rapidly  increasing  manufactories.  The  give  employment  to  about  7,000  persons,  and 
population  of  the  city  is  14.700.  The  leading  have  a  capital  of  about  $15,000,000.  Eight  daily 
maustries  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  porta-  and  weekly  papers  are  published.  There  are  9 
ble  and  stationary  steam  engines,  vacuum  brakes  banks  and  banking  institutions  with  a  capital  of 
for  locomotives,  wagons  and  sleighs,  lamps,  about  $1,700,000.  The  gas  and  water  and  steam 
thermometers,  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds.  Milling  heat  are  furnished  by  private  corporations, 
and  foundry  operations  are  also  extensive.  The  The  streets  are  lighted  with  electricity.  Five 
annual  output  of  paper  from  all  the  mills  is  railroads  pass  through  the  city.  There  are  43 
about  8,000  tons.  Ten  thousand  wheeled  vehi-  churches  and  missions ;  a  paid  flre  department 
cles  are  manufactured  yearly.  The  annual  with  4  steam  engines,  6  hose  carts,  and  1  Hayes 
freight  tonnage  from  Watertown  by  rail  is  86,-  truck ;  1  high  school  and  14  other  school  bui'ld- 
000  tons.  One  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers  ings.  The  bonded  debt  outstanding  is  $693.- 
are  published.  There  are  5  national  banks,  with  300 ;  the  tax  yaluation  for  1890  was  $8.000,000 ; 
an  acrgregate  capital  of  $911,240,  besides  1  sav-  the  tax  levy  for  all  purposes  is  18  mills  on  the 
infTs  Dank  having  deposits  amounting  to  $1,518,-  dollar.  The  city  owns  two  parks,  one  given  by 
572.15,  with  a  surplus  of  $160,388.81.  The  city  Micha&l  Ross,  the  other,  Brandon  Park,  almost 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  an  electric  street  50  acres,  presented  to  the  city  by  Boyd  Cum- 
railway  is  in  process  of  construction.    A  sol-  ii^l^^p*  o'  Philadelphia. 

diers'  monument,  presented  by  a  citizen,  is  being  ninona,  a  city  and  the  county^  seat  of  Winona 
erected  in  the  puolic  square  at  a  cost  of  $10,-  County,  Minn.,  on  Mississippi  liver.  It  was  in- 
000.  A  Government  building  for  a  post-office  corporated  in  1857.  The  population  in  1880  was 
is  also  under  contract,  to  be  completed  by  1892,  10,700 ;  in  1890  it  was  18,264.  It  has  a  fine  sys- 
at  an  expenditure,  including  the  lot,  of  about  tern  of  water  works  with  22  miles  of  mains,  and 
$75,000.  Public  water  works  have  been  estab-  a  paid  fire  department  The  streets  are  lighted 
llshed,  and  the  drainage  of  the  city  is  excellent  with  electricity  and  gas.  There  are  6  miles  of 
There  are  13  churches,  and  a  Young  Men's  street  railway,  and  telephonic  communications 
Christian  Association,  a  city  hospital,  an  orphan's  with  all  the  surrounding  towns,  including  St. 
home,  and  the  Keep  Home  for  aged  people.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  railroads  running 
There  are  8  public  schools,  besides  an  academy  into  or  through  Winona  are  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
and  a  boaroing  school.  The  streets  are  well  waukee  and  St  Paul,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
shaded  and  well  kept  western,  the  Chicago,  Burling^n  and  Northern, 

William  sport,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  the  Winona  and  St  Peter,  the  Winona  and 
Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  on  the  west  branch  of  Southwestern  (now  being  rapidly  constructed  to 
Susquehanna  river,  about  40  miles  above  the  Missouri  river,  with  western  termini  thereon  at 
forks  near  Snnbury.  The  original  town  plot  Sioux  City  and  Omaha),  and  the  Green  Bay,  Wi- 
was  laid  out  by  Michael  Ross,  owner  of  the  nona  and  St.  Paul.  The  Mississippi  river  is 
tract,  which  consisted  of  about  100  acres.  The  open  for  navigation  by  the  largest  steamers  for  a 
village  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  March  1,  period  of  more  than  8  months  each  year.  Wi- 
1806.  The  population  in  1810  was  865,  in  1890  nona  is  rapidly  plowing  as  a  commercial  and 
it  was  27,107.  The  present  territory  is  1  mile  manufacturing  city.  It  is  the  mart  for  nearly 
wide  and  7  miles  long.  But  little  progress  200,000  Pfople  who  occupy  the  territory  contigu- 
was  made  in  material  prosperity  until  after  the  ous  to  it  in  Wisconsin  ana  in  southeastern  Min- 
organization  of  the  Susquehanna  Boom  Company,  nesota,  and  who  are  engaged  largely  in  agricult- 
in  1849^  now  a  large  corporation.  The  lumber  ure  and  stock  raising.  The  city  has  5  banks, 
business  has  grown  in  volume  year  by  year,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,800,000,  and 
until  the  average  annual  output  is  about  1,000,-  with  deposits  reaching  $1,500,000.  Winona  is 
000  logs,  representing  a  boara  measure  in  feet  of  at  the  southwesterly  extremity  of  the  great  lum- 
about  175,000,000 ;  and  25  saw  mills  receive  their  ber  legion  of  nortnem  Wisconsin,  and  at  the 
stock  of  logs  through  the  Boom  Company.  The  point  where  this  lumber  has  its  greatest  outlet 
amount  of  money  invested  in  mills  and  timber  to  supply  the  vast  timberless  areas  in  southern 
lands  is  about  $9,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  Minnesota,  southern  Dakota,  northern  and  cen- 
saw  mills  there  are  12  planing  mills,  4  large  fur-  tral  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  This  has 
nitnre  manufacturing  companies,  2  large  kin-  made  Winona  one  of  the  largest  lumber  manu- 
dling-wood  factories,  and  2  p^int  mills ;  of  iron  facturing  cities  in  the  United  States.  Its  4 
industries  there  are  4  engaged  in  the  manu-  great  saw  mills  have  a  capacity  of  500,000,000 
facture  of  wood-working  machinery,  2  in  build-  leet  of  lumber  annually.  It  also  has  extensive 
in^  engines  and  machinery,  and  machine  re-  planing  mills  and  sash  and  door  factories.  The 
pair  shops,  also  1  large  iron  and  nail  works,  capacity  of  the  six  flouring  mills  is  1,600,000 
Among  tne  miscellaneous  manufactures  are  some  barrels  annually.  The  other  important  manu- 
large  ones  lately  introduced :  The  Decorative  factories  in  Winona  include  wagon  works,  which 
Works,  making  patent  wood  decorations  for  pub-  manufactures  5,000  wagons  a'year,  plow  works, 
lie  and  private  buildings,  cars,  ete. ;  the  Lycom-  indurated  fiber  works.  Harvester  works,  and  8 
ing  Hubber  Company,  with  an  output  of  $700,-  carriage  manufactories.  The  number  of  per- 
000  annually ;  the  Disston  Musical  Instrument  sons  employed  in  the  manufactories  of  Winona 
Company  ;  the  Williamsport  Brick  Company,  is  8,500.  Winona  has  5  weekly  and  2  daily  news- 
manufacturing  by  a  new  process ;  1  large  saw  papers.    Its  public  schools  rank  high  in  the 
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northwest.  The  first  State  Normal  School  of  trace.'*  In  1809  Zanesrille  became  the  capital  of 
Minnesota  is  in  this  city,  and  is  one  of  the  larg-  Ohio,  and  it  enjoyed  the  distinction  two  ^ears. 
est  and  most  prosperous  in  the  United  States.  In  the  early  years  of  her  history  the  thriving 
Winona  has  a  free  public  library,  supported  by  town  became  a  prosperous  manufacturing  center, 
an  annual  tax.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  and  the  unexcelled  water  power  afforded  by 
property  of  this  city  is  $7,000,000.  It  has  a  Muskiuffum  and  Licking  nvers  was  utilized. 
t>onded  indebtedness  of  $325,000,  and  no  other  *  With  the  march  of  progress  the  water  wheels 
indebtedness.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  United  were  larsfely  displaced  by  steam,  but  still  the  cur- 
States  Government  building,  in  process  of  con-  rent  of  the  two  rivers  furnishes  the  motive  power 
struction,  to  cost  $150,000 ;  the  State  Normal  for  many  mills  and  factories.  The  manufacture 
School  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,000 ;  a  of  machinery — mining,  ore  crushing,  smelting, 
court  house,  completed  at  a  cost  of  $180,000 ;  2  and  for  agricultural  purposes — ^forms  the  leading 
high-school  builaings  and  4  ward-school  build-  industry,  and  the  value  of  the  product  reaches 
ings,  costing  in  the  aggregate  $240,000 ;  city  hall ;  large  figures  annually.  Here  was  bom  the  porta- 
public  library ;  22  churches ;  and  a  hospital.  ble  engine  forty  years  ago,  and  its  manufacture 

Toungstown,  a  citjr,  and  the  county  seat  of  is  still  continued.  The  superiority  of  native 
Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  on  Mahoning  river,  65  clays  is  manifest  in  the  production  of  encaustic 
miles  from  Cleveland,  and  68  from  Pittsburg,  tiles  not  surpassed  in  the  world.  This  business 
Pa.  The  population  in  1870  was  8,075;  in  has  ^own  to  enormous  proportions,  necessitating 
1880  it  was  15,485 ;  in  1890  it  was  33,199,  an  an  immediate  enlargement  of  the  plant.  The 
increase  of  17,764.  The  railroads  that  enter  the  manufacture  of  builaing  and  paving  brick  is  a 
city  are  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  great  industir,  and  only  within  recent  years  hare 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Pitts-  the  citizens  of  the  valley  come  to  realize  the  value 
burg  and  Lake  Erie,  the  Pittsburg,  Cleveland  of  the  clays  in  the  hills  surrounding  the  city  and 
and  Toledo,  the  Pittsburg  and  Western,  the  skirting  the  river  for  many  miles  south.  Coal 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the  Lake  is  abundant^  easily  mined,  and  cheap.  In  not  a 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Lake  Shore  few  instances  the  fuel  is  delivered  on  truck  cars 
and  Painesville,  the  Ashtabula  and  Pittsburg,  and  from  the  mine  to  the  factory,  or  transported  a 
the  Fairport  and  Pittsburg.  In  1888  $5,554,500  short  distance  over  steam  railways.  Eight  rail- 
were  invested  in  manufactures,  with  an  annu^  roads  enter  the  city,  and  with  Muskingn^m  river, 
product  of  $8,968,760;  6,514  persons  were  em-  now  under  control  of  the  United  States.  Gov- 
ployed,  of  whom  5,849  were  men,  231  women,  ernment,  furnish  superior  shipping  facilities, 
and  434  boys.  The  manufacturing  establish-  A  belt  line  connects  the  railway  system  of  the 
ments  were :'  4  of  merchant  iron,  1  of  bolts  and  city.  Two  large  laundrv-soap  factories  are  locate 
nuts,  2  of  steam  boilers,  1  of  engines,  1  of  car-  ed'here.  There  are  80  churches,  25  school- 
riages,  2  of  pig  iron,  1  of  iron  fencing,  1  foundry  houses,  a  public  library,  and  an  oi^hans'  home, 
and  machine  works,  1  of  tinware,  1  of  scales,  1  An  electric  plant  and  the  oldest  gas  works,  save 
of  stoves,  1  of  wrought-iron  pipes,  etc.,  1  of  one,  in  Ohio,  furnish  light.  Three  daily,  6  weekly, 
washed  iron,  2  planing  mills,  2  aoor  and  sash  and  2  Sunday  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
factories,  2  flour  mills,  and  1  ale  and  beer  fac-  city.  The  financial  business  is  conducted  by  6 
tory.  Sixteen  blast  furnaces  and  as  many  mills  banks.  An  electric  street  railway  traverses  the 
were  in  operation  in  1890.  Natural  gas  is  in  city.  The  water-works  system  is  well-nigh  per- 
use in  addition  to  coal.  The  coalpn)duction  feet,  and,  together  with  a  well-organized  fire  de- 
in  Mahoning  County  in  1887  was  271^,349  tons ;  partment,  has  kept  the  maximum  loss  by  fire 
and  of  the  10,910,946  tons  produced  in  the  State  oelow  an  average  of  $20,000  annually  for  fifteen 
in  1888,  331,035  were  from  Mahoning  County,  years.  The  growth  of  Zanesville  since  1860  has 
Four  iron  mines  produced  13,279  tons  of  black  been  uninterrupted. 

band  and  500  tons  of  hematite.  One  mine  of  COLOMBIA,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
fire  clay  produced  400  tons.  The  assessed  valu-  The  federation,  through  the  revolution  of  1885, 
ation  of  the  city  in  1888  was  $6,303,520,  and  was  changed  into  a  centralized  government,  the 
the  rate  of  taxation  27*2  mills  on  the  dollar,  nine  severely  States  being  reduced  to  depart- 
Youngstown  has  water  works,  gas  and  electric  ments  administered  by  governors  appointed  by  the 
lights,  a  paid  fire  department,  telegraph  and  President  of  the  republic,  whose  term  of  office 
telephone  facilities,  paved,  curbed,  and  sewered  was  extended  to  six  years,  instead  of  two.  The 
streets,  2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers  (one  of  Senate  consists  of  27  members,  three  from  each 
the  last  being  in  the  German  language),  and  a  department,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
street  railway  propelled  by  electricity.  Three  66  members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  on  a 
national  banks,  in  1888,  had  an  aggregate  capi-  collective  ticket  for  each  department  in  the  pro- 
tal  of  $900,000,  and  1  savingG  bank  a  capital  of  portion  of  one  member  for  each  50,000  inhab- 
$49,150.  The  public  schools  had  in  1888  an  itants.  The  President  is  Don  Rafael  Nufiez,  who 
average  daily  attendance  of  2,701.  There  are  10  entered  on  his  office  on  June  4, 1887.  (For  de- 
public-school  buildings,  valued  at  $335,000,  in  tails  of  area  and  population  see  "  Annual  Cyclo- 
which  57  teachers  are  employed.  pcedia"  for  1886  and  1887). 

Zanesville,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Finances.— For   the   year  ending  June  30, 

Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  on  Muskingum  river  1890,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at   18,173,700 

at  the  head  of  slack-water  navigation,  74  miles  pesos,  and  the  expenditure  at  23,852,806  pesos, 

north  of  Marietta  and  60  miles  east  of   Co-  For  1890-'91  the  estimate  of  revenue  is  19,540,- 

lumbus.     The  population  in  1890  was   21,117.  700  pesos,  and  of  expenditure  24,513,232  pesos. 
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account  of  the  late  war  with  Chili  and  the  paper  the  governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Venezuela 

currency,  amounting,  on  Sept  80, 1889,  to  11, 982f-  regarding  boundaries,  have  been  referred  for 

780  pesos,  the  limit  establisned  by  law  being  12,-  aroitration  to  the  Spanish  Government.    The 

000,000  pesos.    The  foreign  debt,  which  is  owed  debatable  territory  on  the  Costa  Rican  frontier 

for  the  most  part  in  England,  amounted  in  July,  has  been  surveyed  with  the  view  of  ceding  it  to 

1^9,  with  the  addition  of  ten  years'  accrued  in-  an  American  company,  of  which  Minor  S.  Keith 

terest,  to  £2,878,203.    Negotiations  for  a  reset-  is  the  head,  for  tne  purpose  of  colonization,  if 

tlement  are  on  foot.  the  claim  of  Costa  Rica  is  upheld. 

Pablic  Affairs. — Import  duties  were  imposed  The  Panama  Canal.— The  French  company 
on  alcoholic  liquors,  salt,  and  tobacco  in  the  formed  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  to  pierce  the 
session  of  1890.  When  the  law  was  pro(pulgated  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  unite  tne  Atlantic  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  raised  the  objection  Pacific  Oceans  with  a  canal  46  miles  long  raised, 
that  under  the  Constitution  no  law  imposing  new  up  to  June  80, 1886,  772,545,412  francs  of  capi- 
taxation  can  take  effect  until  six  months  after  tal.  It  was  estimated  that  nearly  as  much  more 
publication.  The  Government  therefore  post-  would  be  required  to  bring  the  work  to  comple- 
poned  the  operation  of  the  act  till  Jan.  10, 1891.  tion«  An  effort  was  made  in  December,  188o,  to 
The  chief  object  of  the  merchants  was  to  gain  raise  600,000,000  francs  by  a  loan,  but  only  a  few 
time  to  import  free  of  duty  such  quantities  of  bonds  were  subscribed  for,  and  the  company  be- 
the  taxed  articles  as  to  render  the  law  useless  came  embarrassed.  An  attempt  to  organize  a  new 
for  revenne  purposes  for  two  or  three  years,  company  proved  unsuccessful,  and  tne  company 
This  design  is  deieated  by  an  amendment  of  the  was  compelled  to  suspend  payments,  cease  opera- 
act  making  all  articles  specified  in  the  act  that  tions,  and  go  into  liquidation.  The  work  was 
are  in  stock  on  Jan.  10, 1891,  liable  to  duty.  A  stopped  in  March,  1889,  and  provisional  adminis- 
popular  petition  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  trators  were  appointed  by  the  French  Civil  Court 
Chinese  immigrants  was  made  the  basis  of  legis-  in  the  Seine  Department.  A  commission  of  in- 
lattve  action  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Depart-  quiry  appointed  by  the  receiver  reported  in  May, 
ment  of  Panama.  1890,  that  the  completion  of  the  canal  on  the  lock 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1887  were  valued  system  would  probably  cost  485,000,000  francs,  to 
at  8,592,669  pesos,  and  the  exports  at  13,963,227  which  20  per  cent,  should  be  added  for  un  fore- 
pesos.  In  18(88,  according  to  a  British  consular  seen  expenses  and  29  per  cent,  for  interest  and 
report,  there  was  an  improvement  in  trade,  the  management  during  the  eight  or  nine  years  re- 
imports rising  to  10,642,250  pesos,  and  exports  to  quired  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  making 
16,668,180  pesos.  The  chief  imports  are  food  a  total  of  900,000,000  francs.  The  annual  cost 
snbstuioes  and  textile  fabrics,  and  the  chief  ex-  of  maintenance  and  administration  after  com- 
ports coffee,  cinchona  bark,  the  export  of  which  pletion  was  estimated  at  10,000,000  francs,  and 
Das  fallen  away  in  recent  years,  earth-nuts,  grain,  the  net  receipts  at  88,000.000  francs  for  the  first 
silver  ore,  cacao,  dye  stuffs,  live  animals,  and  to-  three  or  four  years,  rising  to  61,000,000  francs 
baoco.  Of  the  imports  in  1887  Great  Britain  twelve  years  after  the  openmg.  The  material  and 
furnished  8,611,755  pesos ;  France,  1,790,778  work  of  the  old  company  are  placed  at  a  valu- 
pesos;  the  United  States,  987,496  pesos;  and  ation  of  at  least  half  of  the  900,000,000  francs 
Germany,  843,725  pesos.  Of  the  exports,  8,456,-  still  required.  The  commission  suggested  that 
606  pesos  went  to  England  in  1887  and  4,005,890  the  governments  of  maritime  states  should 
pesos  in  1888 ;  3,020,716  pesos  to  the  United  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  capital.  The  toll 
States  in  1867  and  4,776,660  pesos  in  1888 ;  1,811,-  that  was  calculated  to  pay  the  interest,  15  francs 
436  pesos  to  Germany  in  1887  and  1,488,420  pesos  per  ton,  the  commission  considered  to  be  too 
in  1886 ;  and  1,078,096  pesos  to  France  in  1887  nigh,  and  suggested  12  francs,  which  is  still 
and  1,157,430  pesos  in  1888.  Coffee  was  exported  amut  25  per  cent,  above  the  Suez  Canal  tolls. 
of  the  value  of  8,781,260  pesos  in  1888 ;  hides,  Negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the  concessions 
1,6(X4,660  pesos ;  gold  in  oars  and  gold  dust,  were  carried  on  during  the  summer  of  1890  by 
1,491,300  pesos ;  coin,  1,325,860  pesos.  In  the  Lieut.  Wyse  on  the  part  of  the  company  and  the 
trade  returns  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Colombian  Government. 

Isthmus  of  Panama  are  not  included.  The  transit  COLORADO,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 

trade  of  the  isthmus  is  estimated  at  $75,000,000  tAe   Union  Aug.  1, 1876 ;   area,  103,925  square 

a  year,  two  thirds  representing  the  shipments  miles.     The  population,  according  to  each  de- 

from  the  Pacific  to  tlie  Atlantic,  and  one  third  cennial  census  since  admission,  was  194.327  in 

those  in  the  opposite  direction.  1880,  and  410,975  in  1890.    Capital,  Denver. 

Narii^ation.— During   1888  there  were  772  GoYemment,— The  following  were  the  State 

vessels,  of  714,194  tons,  entered  at  Colombian  officers  during  the  vear:      Governor,  Job  A, 

Sorts,  not  including  those  of  Panama.    Of  these  Cooper,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Will- 

57,  of  693,632  tons,  were  steam  vessels.    Of  the  iam  G.  Smith ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  Rice ; 

total  tonnage,  410.939  tons  were  British.  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Brisbane;  Auditor,  Louis  B. 

Railroads.— There  were  two  lines  of  railroad  Swanbeck ;  Attorney-General,  Samuel  W.  Jones ; 

complete  and  five  others  partly  built  in  1888,  the  Superintendent    of   Public    Instruction,  Fred, 

total  length  being  148  miles.  Dick ;  State  Engineer,  James  P.  Maxwell ;  Chief 

The  Post^OiBee  and  Telegraphs.— The  post-  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  C.  Helm; 

office  carried   1,068,504  letters,  411,988  pa^^rs.  Associate  Justices,  Charles  D.  Hayt,  and  Vic- 

etc,  and  15,613  registered  letters  and  pacKets  in  tor  A.  Elliot. 

1888.    The  telegraph  lines  had  a  tot«l  length  of  Popnlation. — ^The  national  census  returns  of 

2,800  miles,  with  200  miles  more  in  construction.  1890,  showing  the  population  of  the  State  by 

Boandary  Qaestions. — Disputes  that  have  counties,  are  compared  with  similar  returns  for 

arisjen  between  the  Colombian  GoveFhment  and  1880  in  the  foUowmg  table : 
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Arapahoe . . . 
Archuleta . . . 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaifee 

Oheyenoe . . . 
Clear  Greek. 
Oooejoa  .... 

OoetilJa 

Coater 

Delu 

Dolorea 

Donglaa. . . . . 

Eagle 

Elbert. 

El  Paso 

Fremont  ... 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gnnnlaon.... 
Hinsdale.... 
Huerfkno. . . . 
Jefferson.... 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson.. 

Lake 

La  Plata.... 

Larimer 

Las  Animas. 

Uaccin 

Logan  

Mesa 

Monteznma . 
Montrose . . . 

Morgan 

Otero 

Oui-ay 

Park 

PhUlipa 

I»itkin 

Prowers.. .. . 

Pueblo 

Bio  BUneo. . 
£io  Grande.. 

Boutt 

Bsffuaehe. . . . 
San  Juan. . . . 
San  Miguel. . 
Sedgwick . . . 

Summit 

Washington. 

Weld 

Yuma 


1880. 

1890. 

88,644 

181,808 

828 

•  •      •  •  • 

1,474 

1.6»4 

1,820 

9,788 

14,054 

6,512 

6,584 

«  ■  •  ■  ■  • 

527 

7,828 

7,167 

6,605 

7,175 

2,879 

&481 

8,080 

2,958 

2,529 

•••••• 

1,484 

2,486 

8,002 

8,728 

1,708 

1,822 

7,949 

81,208 

4,785 

9,118 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

4,468 

6,489 

5,858 

417 

608 

8.285 

4,889 

1,487 

858 

4.124 

6,856 

6,8U4 

&429 

1,284 

•  •  ■  •  •  f 

2,465 

28,568 

14,619 

1,110 

5,490 

4.898 

9,689 

8.908 

17,154 

680 

8.060 

4,289 

1,462 

4,057 

1,582 

•••■•• 

4,169 

8,668 

6.477 

8,970 

8,587 

2,689 

•      ■  ■  •  • 

8,888 

1,902 

7,617 

81,869 

1,198 

1,944 

8.427 

140 

2,869 

1,978 

8,294 

1,087 

1,562 

8,902 

■•••«• 

1,291 

6,450 

1.906 

#■•■•■ 

2,298 

6,646 

11,714 

2,508 

194,827 

410,975 

98,158 

SiS 

1,474 

^884 

4,881 

72 

527 

#666 

1,670 

608 

«  5,122 

8,529 

1,484 

516 

8,722 

114 

18,254 

4,8S8 

4,468 

•681 

186 

•8.896 
•629 
2,782 
1,625 
1,284 
8,465 

•8.944 
4.880 
4,797 
8.251 
689 
8,060 
4,289 
1,462 
4,057 
1.582 
4,169 
8.808 
•488 
2,689 
.8.888 
1,962 

88,752 
1,198 
1,488 
8,229 
1,821 
475 
8,908 
1,291 

•8,558 
2,298 
6.06S 
2,692 

216,648 


•  Decrease. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  is  as  follows : 
Paeblo,  28,128,  an  increase  of  24,911  since  1880; 
LeadviJle,  11,159,  a  decrease  of  8,661 ;  Denver, 
106,670,  an  increase  of  71,041. 

Talnationg. — The  assessment  of  the  State 
for  the  year  1889,  as  corrected  by  the  County 
Boards  of  Equalization,  includes  the  following 
items :  10,610,482*63  acres  of  land,  $35,275,526.- 
94;  improTements  on  lands,  $6,178,187.71 ;  town 
and  City  lots,  $57,514,962;  improvements  on 
town  and  city  lots,  $22,709,223 ;  mining  proper- 
ty, $3,585,645;  capital  employed  in  manufact- 
ures, $785,997;  184,879  horses,  $5,816,259:  11,- 
043  mules,  $509,917;  1.185  asses.  $10,428.75; 
888,414  cattle,  $8,840,775.50;  675,330  sheep, 
$699,931.75;  20,797  swine.  $59,730.85;  11,134 
goats,  $10,821.50;  2,539  other  animals,  $38,299. 
The  total  assessed  value  is  $193,254,127.38. 

Goanty  Debts. — Five  counties  in  the  State 
are  reported  without  debt ;  Morgan  County  owes 
between  $1,000  and  $5,000;  Kit  Carson  and 
Sedgwick,  between  $5,000  and  $10,000;  Routt, 
Yuma,  and  Kiowa,  between  $10,000  and  $20,000; 


Archuleta,  Costilla,  Baca,  Gunnison,  and  Park, 
between  $20,000  and  $35,000 ;  Mohtezuma,  Delta, 
Grand,  Otero,  Prowers,  and  Rio  Blanco,  between 
$35,000  and  $50,000;  Larimer,  Lake,  Custer, 
Clear  Creek,  Gilpin,  and  Rio  Grande,  between 
$50,000  and  $75,000 ;  Dolores,  Mesa,  San  Miguel, 
and  Saguache,  between  $75,000  and  $100,000 ; 
Conejos,  Montrose,  Garfield,  Eagle,  Summit,  Jef- 
ferson, Arapahoe,  Fremont,  and  Bent,  between 
$100,000  and  $250,000;  Ouray,  Chaffee,  and 
Pueblo,  .between  $250,000  and  $500,000.  The 
total  county  debt  is  $8,190,258,  of  which  $1,834,- 
421  is  a  bonded  debt,  and  $1,355,837  a  floating 
debt.  The  increase  of  total  debt  in  the  laist  dec- 
ade was  $697,817. 

Coal* — The  best-known  and  most  extensively 
worked  coal  fields  of  Colorado  are  in  Boulder 
and  Las  Animas  Counties,  while  large  veins  and 
strata  are  found  in  Fremont,  Garfield,  Gunni- 
son, Huerfano,  and  La  Plata.  The  area  of  coal- 
bearing  sections  in  the  State  is  said  to  exceed 
26,000,000  acres.  The  following  are  the  official 
statistics  of  coal  produced  in  the  past  five  years : 
1885, 1,898,796  tons;  1886, 1,436,211  tons;  1887, 
1,791,785  tons ;  1888,  2,185,477  tons ;  and  1889, 
2,500,000  tons.  The  average  price  paid  to  miners 
throughout  the  State  is  71  cents  a  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  for  mining  and  timbering. 

PrecioQg  Metalg. — The  product  of  precious 
metals  in  the  State  for  1889  was  valued  at  $28,- 
074,888.  Of  this  toUl,  $3,534,790  vras  the  gold 
dust  and  bullion  product,  $19,841,847  the  silver- 
bullion  product,  and  $5,198,251  ores  and  base 
bullion.  The  output  of  the  Leadville  district 
alone  was  more  than  $18,000,000. 

Insurance. — The  total  amount  of  risks  writ- 
ten in  the  State  Iw  fire  companies  during  1889 
amounted  to  $75,992,207.15,  an  increase  over  the 
business  of  1888  of  $14,393,213.95,  or  28*4  per 
cent  The  premiums  collected  amounted  to  $1,- 
824,265.73,  an  increase  of  $203,187.86.  or  18-21 
per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  receipts  of  1888. 
There  were  122  companies  doing  a  fire-insurance 
business  in  the  State  during  the  year,  only  one 
being  a  local  company.  In  the  life-insurance 
business  6,861  policies,  aggregating  $12,563,338.- 
58,  were  written  in  the  State  as  against  2,222 
policies,  aggregating  the  sum  of  $8,974,618,  for 
the  previous  year. 

Decisions. — In  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  Governor,  the  State  Supreme  Court.,  in  Sep- 
tember, delivered  an  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  the  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  the  people  in  November,  1888, 
permitting  counties  to  fund  or  refund  their  in- 
debtedness existing  prior  to  Dec.  31,  18^, 
should  be  constru^  to  forbid  the  funding  or 
refunding  of  county  debts  incurred  subsequent 
to  that  date.  The  aecision  of  the  court  was  that 
such  funding  or  refunding  was  not  forbidden. 

In  June  the  district  court  of  Arapahoe  County 
pronounced  the  military  tax  act  of  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  be  unconstitutional.  This  act 
subjected  delinquent  poll-tax  payers  to  a  pen- 
alty of  $25. 

Salts  against  State  Officers.— The  indict- 
ments for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  State  which 
were  framed  by  the  grand  jury  of  Arapahoe 
County  in  July,  1889,  against  Secretary  of  State 
Rice  and  various  contractors  for  supplies  fur- 
nished to  the  last  General  Assembly,  wei«  found 
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to  be  defective  in  form  by  the  district  judge  in  Criminal  proceedings  against  earlier  treasurers 

January,  1890,  but  another  grand  jury  then  in  were  barred  by  lapse  of  time.    These  indict- 

session  framed  new  indictments  which  were  held  ments  were  framed  under  that  section  of  the 

to  be  in    proper   legal   form.     The  first  case  revenue  law  which  makes  it  a  misdemeaaor, 

brought  to  trial  under  these  indictments  was  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000  for 

against  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Collier  &  each  offense,  for  any  State  Treasurer  to  make  a 

Cleavelandf  contractors  for  State  printing.    The  profit  on  the  public  funds  intrusted  to  his  keep- 

trial  began  on  April  22  and  continued  nearly  mg.    The  case  against  Mr.  Breene  was  carried 

three  weeks.    On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  a  writ  of  habeas 

strong  efforts  were  made  to  show  that  the  Secre-  corpus^  and,  by  a  decision  rendered  in  May,  the 

tary  of  State  had  approved  the  excessive  print-  court  found  that  the  section  of  the  law  under 

ing  bills  of  these  contractors  in  pursuance  of  an  which  the  indictment  was  drawn  was  unconsti- 

umawful  agreement  by  which  he  expected  to  tutional  and  void,  because  the  title  of  the  act  of 

share  in  the  profits  of  the  contracts.    The  jurf,  which  it  was  a  part  gave  no  indication  that  such 

not  finding  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  this  a  section  would  be  found  therein.    The  State 

charge,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  but  add-  Constitution  provides  that  **  no  bill  except  gen- 

ed  the  following  supplemental  statement :  eral  appropriation  bills  shall  be  passed  contain- 

The  juiy  are  oonvinoed  Uiat  there  have  been  gioes  |"fi^  "^^J^^^'*.  o'^? /"^iect,  which  shall  be  clear- 

overchii^  made  in  the bUls  presented  totheiS  for  ^Y  expressed  m   its   title;  but  if  any   subject 

consideration.  ^"^i  '^  embraced  m  any  act  which  shall  not  be 

We  are  oonvinoed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  did  expressed  in  the  title,  such  act  shall  be  void  only 

not  have  that  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people  as  to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  ex- 

that  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  his  office  pressed."    This  disposition  of  the  criminal  pro- 

demancb;  that  there  was  groas  careleasnesa  and  ncg-  ceedings  did  not  ^ect  the  civil  suits  against  the 

lect  m  the  procuring  of  aupphea  and  arranging  for  the  j.-.--,„  dpf«ndAntj»  hut  no  nmfrrp<»  had  lS*»n  msu\p^ 

economical  pnrehaae  of  aiSie-suoh  carelessness  and  ?*™u  ^^^^^f^^^f » *^^^  5®  progress  naa  Deen  maae 

neirlect  as  cfll  tor  like  censure.    Though  other  State  m  these  before  the  end  of  the  year, 

offlciala  are  not  on  trial  at  this  time,  we  feel  that  equal  Political.— Hiarly  in  August  a  call  was  is- 

if  not  greater  carelessness  prevailed  in  the  office  of  the  sued  inviting  delegates  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 

State  Auditor  and  on  the  part  of  the  measurer  of  State  the  Union  Labor  party,  and  other  organizations 

printing,  for  without  such  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  in  the  State,  to  meet  in  convention  at  Denver 

of  these  officers  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  late  in  the  month  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 

secure  warrants  m  settlement  ot  aocoun1»  that  were  ^n  independent  fusion  ticket  for  State  offl- 

S:?»c?^^p"^^^^^^^^  -^.,  The  co^ntion  met  and  formed  a  ticket, 

rent  to  an  accountant  of  the  most  limited  experience.  ,which  underwent  some  changes  before  election, 

but  m  its  final  form  contained  the  following 

This  verdict  rendered  useless  a  trial  of  the  names:  For  Congressman,  J.  D.  Burr;  for  Go v- 

other  conspiracy  coses,  but  its  effect  was  such  as  emor,  J.  G.  Coy ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  H. 

to  prevent  a  renomination  this  year  of  either  of  Brammeier ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  E.  S.  Moore; 

the  State  officers  censured  by  tne  jury.  for  Treasurer,  J.  N.  Carlile,   the    Democratic 

The  question  whether  the  warrants,  which  had  nominee ;  for  Auditor,  W.  S.  Starr ;  for  Attor- 

been  issued  to  pay  the  excessive  bills,  were  valid  ney-Gcneral,  W.  T.  Hughes ;  for  Superintendent 

obligations  of  the  State  could  not  be  decided  at  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  M.  Long ;  for  Regents 

this  trial,  nor,  indeed,  until  the  holders  of  such  of  the  State  University,  L.  H.  Smith  and  S.  G. 

warrants  should  present  them  for  payment.  The  Duley. 

State  Treasurer  was  instructed  b^  the  Attorney-  On  Sept.  15  the  Prohibitionist43  met  at  Pueblo 
General  that  certain  warrants  in  favor  of  the  and  nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Con- 
contractors  for  prii^ting,  furniture,  and  station-  gressman,  G.  Richardson ;  for  Governor,  J.  A. 
ery,  were  probably  invalid  and  should  not  be  Ellett ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Eugene  Ford ; 
paid,  and  in  his  monthly  calls  for  warrants  the  for  Secretary  of  State,  P.  A.  Rice ;  for  Treasurer, 
Treasurer  expressly  refused  to  redeem  such  (the  G.  S.  Emerson;  for  Auditor,  R.  W.  Anderson  ; 
total  amount  so  refused  being  about  $136,000) ;  for  Attorney-General,  John  Hipp ;  for  Superin- 
but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  holders  to  enforce  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  A.  Ferguson, 
payment  until  Jate  in  the  year,  when  a  firm  of  The  usual  anti-license  resolutions  were  adopted. 
Kew  York  brokers,  holding  a  warrant  for  $5,000  The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Den- 
issaed  to  Collier  &  Cleaveland,  petitioned  the  ver  on  Sept.  18.  John  L.  Routt,  the  first  Gov- 
district  court  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  emor  of  the  State,  was  nominated  again  for  that 
Treasurer  to  pay  the  amount  due  thereon.  A  office.  For  Lieutenant-Governor  the  convention 
decision  in  this  case  had  not  been  reached  at  the  selected  William  W.  Story ;  for  Secretary  of 
end  of  the  year.  State,  Edwin  J.  Eaton ;  for  Treasurer,  John  H. 

During  1889  charges  appeared  in  the  public  Pesler ;  for  Auditor,  John  M.  Henderson ;  for 

prints  to  the  effect  that  State  Treasurer  Bris-  Congressman,  Hosea  Townsend ;  for  Regents  of 

oane  and  his  predecessors  had  converted  to  their  the  State  University,  0.  J.  Pfeiffer  and  W.  H. 

own  use  all  interest  accruing  on  the  public  funds  Cochran.    Attorney-General  Jones  and  Superin- 

deposited  in    local    banks.     To    ascertain  the  tendent  of  Public  Instruction  Dick  were  renom- 

truth  of  these  charges,  and  to  recover  any  sums  inatcd.    The  resolutions  included  the  following : 

so  converted,  the  Attorney-General,  in  January,  „..«.,.                 ,.  , .  «        .         ,     .• 

1890,  began  suits  against  each  of  the  persons  That  the  Republican  party  of  this  State  demands  of 

implic^.^    In   Feb^ary  the  Grand  J^  of  ?r^,Xl,S^aa^Sa^^^^ 

Arapahoe  County  took  up  the  matter  and  framed  a„d  establish  fixed  aalaries  that  shall  bo  reasonable 

indietmente  against  Treasurer  Brisbane  and  ex-  for  the  countv  and  other  officers. 

Treasurer  Breene,  his    immediate   predecessor.  That  we  demand  legislution  providing  for  the  cov 
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ering  into  the  State  treasury  all  interest  accruing  prudent  to  seek  a  renominfttion,  and  the  Rcpub- 

upon  State  ftinds  and  flxinsr  a  salary  for  the  State  Jican  State  Convention  decide  to  place  only  two 

JEWurer  commensurate  with  the  responsibUities  of  ^f  them  a^in  in  the  field.  Attorney  -  General 

VhTthe  interests  of  the  people  of  thb  State  re-  ^^^^  ''tI  "^nSln ''fh«~^^^^^ 

quire  of  the  next  Legislature  the  passage  of  a  wise  P»CK.    The  "Republican    thereupon  adrwed its 

and  judicious  railroad  law ;  that  we  believe  the  pub-  loUowers  to  defeat  these  two  at  the  polK  and 

lie  welfare  will  be  best  promoted  by  the  creation  of  refused  to  give  the  Republican  candidate  for 

a  railroad  commission^  composed  of  three  men  thor-  Treasurer    any   substantial    support,    on     the 

ouflrhljT  acquainted  with  the  oommeroial  and  ecouomic  ground  that  he  was  allied  with  the  faction  that 

condition  of  the  State,  and  wo  demand  that  whatever  controlled  the  existing  Stote  government    Each 

wWJ^»it  ?^**i'S«!^*JlT^!!^?^'i'^I^oS!'^^^^  of  the  candidates  fo?  TreasSrer  deemed  it  ad- 

rithlr''i:£2^are'°or"rghf  ^            "'^^  ''  visable  to  enter  into  a  strict  pledp,  binding  him^ 

That  we  demand  a  thorough  revision  of  the  irriga-  »«"   to   cover   into  the  State   treasury  all   in- 

tion  law ;  that  we  deprecate  the  practice  in  vorae  of  terest  on  the  public  funds.    The  result  of  the 

ditch  companies  selling  and  receiving  pav  in  advance  election  in  November  seemed  to  indicate  an  ap- 

for  water  which  they  can  not  possibly  deliver.  proval  by  the  voters  of  the  course  of  the  "  Re- 

That  the  legislature  is  requested  at  the  coming  publican,"  every  candidate  on  the  Republican 

session  of  tiio  (^nerjl  Assembfy  to  enact  a  law  estab-  fi^ket  whom  it  opposed  being  defeated.     The 

hshing  a  Stote  Board  of  Chanties  and  Corrections.  plurality  for  Gov.Xutt  and  other  successful 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Den-  members  of  his  ticket  was  about  8,000,  while 

ver  on  Sept  25  and  nominated  Caldwell  Yeaman  Fesler  for  Treasurer  was  about  8,500  votes  behind 

for  Governor,  Piatt  Rogera  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  Carlile,  the  Democratic  candidate  ;    Jones  for 

emor,  William  P.  Forman  for  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General  was  defeated  by  Maupin  by  a 

James  N.  Carlile  for  State  Treasurer,  William  few  hundred  votes,  and  Dick  for  Superintendent 

T.  Skelton  for  Auditor,  Joseph  H.  Maupin  for  of  Public  Instruction  was  defeatea  by  C^y  by 

Attorney-General,  Nathan  B.  Coy  for  Superin-  about  1,800  votes.    The  next  General  Assembly, 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  0.  Monta-  whose  members  were  chosen  at  this  time,  will  be 

gue  and  Charles  M.  Ford  for  Regents  of  the  Republican  by  a  reduced  majority. 

State  University,  and  Thomas  J.  O'Donnell  for  Two  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution, 

Congressman.  authorizing  the  General  Assembly  to  increa^ 

Local  questions,  especially  those  relating  to  the  number  and  salary  of  judges  within  certain 

the  conduct  of  the  State  government  for  the  past  limits,  were  defeated. 

two  years,  took  precedence  in  the  canvass  over  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
national  issues.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise 
course  of  the  Denver  "  Republican,"  an  influen-  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
tial  Republican  journal,  which  eariy  in  1889  June  80, 1890.  was  $789,222,228,  compared  with 
began  to  assail  the  State  government.  It  first  $745,181,652  in  1888-'89,  which  was  higher  than 
attacked  the  General  Assembly  for  passing  ap-  in  any  previous  year.  The  total  exports,  of  mei^ 
propriations  that  were  known  to  exceed  largely  chanaise  amounted  to  $857,824,834  in  188d-*90, 
the  revenue  available  for  their  payment.  It  against  $742,401,875  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
then  called  public  attention  to  the  action  of  the  import  trade  was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Auditor  in  approving  the  country,  and  the  exports  were  only  exceed- 
exorbitant  bills  for  State  printing,  etc. ;  and  its  ed  by  those  of  1881,  which  were  nearly  $45,000,- 
charges  of  corruption  led  to  the  indictment  and  000  more  in  value.  The  total  volume  of  corn- 
trial  above  considered,  in  which  they  were  con-  merce  was  $1,647,047,062,  or  about  $159,600,000 
demned  for  negligence,  though  the  charge  of  more  than  the  previous  year,  which  was  the 
conspiracy  failed.  The  State  Treasurer  and  his  highest  hitherto  recorded.  Imports  were  stimu- 
predecessors  were  charged  by  the  same  journal  lated  by  the  expectation  bf  the  tariff  being 
with  converting  to  their  own  use  the  interest  raised  by  congressional  legislation.  From  1876 
on  the  public  funds.  Finally,  the  "Republi-  till  1887'the  exports  of  the  United  States  always 
can  "  heW  up  to  public  censure  the  State  board  exceeded  the  imports  every  year,  the  average  ex- 
of  Land  Commissioners  for  its  action  in  the  cess  being  $134,388,312.  In  1887-'88  and  the 
Argo  land  sale,  so-called.  This  was  a  sale  of  following  year  the  imports  were  in  excess,  while 
820  acres  belonging  to  the  State  school  fund,  in  in  1890,  notwithstanding  the  abnormal  import 
or  near  the  city  of  Denver.  Although  advertised  movement,  the  old  position  of  exports  is  restored, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  sale  was  Whereas  in  1888-'89  there  was  a  balance  against 
80  little  known  that  but  few  bidders  were  present  the  United  States  in  the  merchandise  movement 
at  the  auction  on  Feb.  14,  and  an  average  price  of  $2,730,277  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  1889-'90 
of  only  $303  an  acre  was  obtained  for  land  worth  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
at  least  twice  as  much.  The  board,  consisting  amounting  to  $68,602,606  at  the  close,  notwith- 
of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-  standing  the  unexampled  amount  of  the  impor- 
General,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  tations,  exceeding  those  of  the  previous  year 
tion,  was  vigorously  assailed  by  the  "  Republi-  by  $44,090,576.  During  July  and  August,  1889, 
can "  for  sacrificing  the  public  interests  in  a  there  was,  as  usual,  an  excess  of  imports,  which 
manner  that  was  at  least  suspicious.  In  view  of  amounted  to  $24,871,856.  The  balance  shifted 
all  these  events,  the  **  Republican  "  asserted  that  earlier  than  usual,  being  $15,517,670  in  favor  of 
the  State  was  being  plundered,  or  its  affairs  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
grossly  mismanaged,  by  its  highest  officials,  and  to  this  were  added  $34,719,042  excess  of  exports 
demanded  that  every  member  of  the  State  gov-  in  October,  $37,002,926  in  November,  $11,988,706 
ernraent  should  be  retired  to  private  life.  Sev-  in  December,  $7,218,345  in  January,  and  $5,455.- 
eral  of  the  officials  so  attacked  did  not  deem  it  415  in  March.    In  April  there  was  an  excess  of 
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18^74,647  in  imports,  in  Maj  $12,683,572,  and 
in  June  $22^^1,279,  a  higher  figure  than  is 
shown  in  any  previous  month  for  years.  In- 
cluding gold  and  silver,  the  total  imports  in  1889 
were  $774,094,725 ;  in  1890  they  were  $823,198.- 
534 :  the  total  exports  in  1889  were  $889,042,908 ; 
in  1890  they  f^ere  $909,973,254. 

ImportsL — The  values  of  the  principal  articles 
and  classes  of  articles  exempt  from  duty  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30, 1890,  compared  with  the 
values  for  the  preceding  year,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


ARTICLSS  FRKB  OP  DUTY. 


AninulB 

A  ilicleft.  prodooe  of  U.  S.«  retained 

Art  works. 

A»phaltam 

Bark,  hemlock. 

BoUlng-cIotiie 

Books,  mapn,  eognTinga,  etc 

AHarine 

Ar^  or  crude  tartar 

CiDcbona  bark 

Cochineal 

Log-vrood,  etc  

Gams 

Indigo 

Cblorfde  of  Ume 

IJcorice  root 

Mineral  watera 

I'otaeh,  miirlate  of. 

Qolnia,  Halts  of 

Soda,  nitrate  of 

Soiphor 

Yaailla  beans 

All  other  ehemlca]a,dnig8,anddje8 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Coir  yam 

Cork-wood  and  bark 

Ci>tto«,  raw 

Diamonds,  riMi^h 

lLfsg%. 

Farioaoeoaa  aabetancea 

Fertilizers 

Fibers 

Fbh 

Baoaoas , 

Cocoa-nata 

Otber  fruits , 

Furs,  oodraaeed 

Hair 

Goal  sklna 

Other  skins 

Personal  cfffiocta  of  immlgranta  and 

citizens 

Indla-rabber  and  gatta-pereha.. . 

iTorjr 

I»ory,  Temtable 

Oils,  fixed 

Oil*,  Tolatile. 

Orea,  goM-bearlnir 

Ores,  silTer-bearing 

Paper  atock 

Piaster  of  Parte. 

Phtinam. 

Plumbago 

Seeds 

Silk,  nnmanai^tnred 

Slices 

Tin!"!*''*'';**!!';;'''!!;*; ' 


1889. 


Wood 

Articles  flrein  Hawaiian  Islands. 
All  oUier  ftee  artSdea 


Total  five  of  dat  J. 


•9,287,088 
fi,8fi7,M0 

888,177 
80,211 

186,782 

203,880 
1,161,261 

488,706 
2,490,871 

867,966 
74,285 
1,666,402 
5,276,467 
2,684,105 
1,659,478 

874,480 

881,114 
1,067,844 

940,325 
2,276,021 
2,025.644 

699,008 

8,751827 

2,142,061 

74,724,882 

124,256 

9  %047 
1,194,505 

257,506 
2,418,976 

941JI98 
1,618,662 

468,212 
1,578.497 
89571,024 

782,706 
1,597,682 
2,068.167 
2,481,518 
7,668,472 
17,459,278 
2,782,972 

12.887,181 

691,602 

96.574 

718,864 

1,086,5.24 

87,287 

«»,951,719 

6,926,047 

1&4472 

565301 

248,487 

658,792 

19,i»8,229 

2,984.198 

12.654,640 

7.014,4.5 

4,489,624 

12,588.598 

6,479,446 


1800. 


$8,496,665 

4,288,158 

899,858 

190,566 

164,276 

821,126 

1,116,858 

858,882 

2,798,888 

282,776 

42,485 

U25,167 

6,697,280 

1,827,987 

1,885,080 

794,508 

481,579 

924,066 

902,060 

2,708,506 

2,186.559 

559,867 

4,288,718 

2,812.781 

78,267,482 

92,921 

1,218,876 

1,892,728 

182,858 

2,074.912 

1,108,726 

1,218,989 

697.680 

1,579,458 

4,658,779 

822,810 

1,891,081 

2,159,960 

2,871,484 

9,106,082 

12,776,004 

2,784,899 

14,864,512 

848,100 

61,482 

928,228 

904,991 

85,579 

7,754,672 

6,261,448 

I8O357 

707,848 

678,561 

559,188 

24,881.867 

2.978,094 

12317,498 

6,898.909 

4,421,024 

12,0.'>8,557 

6,718389 


cals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  $1,845,059  more;  cocoa, 
$474,864  more;  coffee,  $22,072,158  more;  raw 
cotton,  $572,628  more ;  eggs,  $193,483  less ;  fer- 
tilizers, $397,169  less ;  fish  free  of  duty.  $153,281 
less;  fruits  and  nuts  free  of  duty,  $2,025,724 
more ;  undressed  furs  and  pelts,  $29,192  more ; 
hair,  $723,477  more ;  hides  and  skins,  $2,232,- 
803  less ;  personal  effects  of  travelers  and  immi- 
grants, $121,565  more  ;  crude  caoutchouc  and 
futta-percha,  $2,215,587  more ;  oils  not  dutiable, 
98,932  less ;  silver  ore,  $4,236,741  more ;  crude 
paper  stock,  $128,858  less ;  raw  silk,  $6,309,795 
more ;  unground  spices,  $7,748  less ;  tea,  $2,253,- 
526  less ;  tin,  $327,316  more ;  wood,  unmanufact- 
ured, $406,696  more ;  imports  from  the  Hawa- 
iian Islands  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  $1,816,- 
709  more  ;  all  other  free  articles,  $3,595,560 
more.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  on  the  free 
list,  $265,588,499,  is  $87,557,950  more  than  the 
average  from  1885  to  1889  inclusive,  the  growth 
having  been  steady  for  each  succeeding  year. 

The  cattle  imported  for  breeding  purposes  in 
1890  numbered  8,935  head,  against  4,404  head  in 
1889 ;  the  horses  numbered  10,865,  against  9,930 ; 
sheep,  16,303,  against  5,926.  The  Quantity  of 
cocoa  imported  was  18,226,177  pounds,  against 
16,743,964  pounds ;  of  coffee  499,159,120,  against 
578,397,45^  pounds ;  of  tea  83,886,829,  against 
79,575,984  pounds ;  of  brown  sugar  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  224.457,011,  against  243,324.683 
pounds;  of  unground  pepper  13,759,217,  against 
11,358,626  pounds ;  of  fresh  fish  other  than  sal- 
mon 41,727,190,  against  46,348,854  pounds ;  of 
fresh  salmon  853,963,  against  1,020,507  pounds ; 
of  eggs  15,062,796  dozen,  a^inst  15,918,809  doz- 
en ;  of  fixed  or  expressed  oils  20,328,677,  ag^ainst 
16,105,242  pounds ;  of  volatile  or  essential  oils 
1,437,216,  against  2,065,316  pounds;  of  rags  for 
paper  stock  149,101,331,  against  142,738,858 
pounds ;  of  raw  silk  5,943.360,  against  5,829,646 
pounds ;  of  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  or  pigs,  or  granu- 
lated 34,993,099,  against  83,877,287  pounds ;  of 
crude  rubber  and  gutta-percha  33,842,374,  against 
32,339,503  pounds ;  of  phosphates  for  fertilizing 
80,249,  against  84,603  tons;  of  guano  8,432, 
against  14,274  tons ;  of  soda  nitrate  204,052,587, 
against  151,148,674  pounds;  of  brimstone  141,- 
921,  against  130,191  tons ;  of  indigo  2,823,962, 
against  3,550,765  pounds;  of  logwood  65,870, 
against  69,854  tons;  of  crude  asphalt  or  bitu- 
men 156,601,203,  against  86.348,171  pounds ;  of 
argol  or  crude  tartar  24,908,054,  against  21,429,434 
pounds;  of  distilled  spirits  of  domestic  manu- 
facture returned  from  abroad  1,021,096,  against 
1,615,316  proof  gallons :  of  raw  cotton  8,606,049, 
against  7,973,039  pounds. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the 
principal  articles  and  classes  of  articles  subject 
to  duty  imported  in  the  twelve  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1889-*90,  compared  with  the  values  for 
the  year  preceding : 


DUTIABLE  ARTICLES. 


9266,487,078;  $266,588,499 


The  imports  of  animals  in  the  above  list  show 
an  increase  of  $123,975  when  compared  with  the 
average  imports  for  the  preceding  five  years, 
products  of  the  United  States  returned  snow  a 
decrease  of  $3,549,669 ;  the  value  of  books,  maps, 
etc.,  is  $175,878  more  than  the  average ;  chemi- 


Anlmals 

Art  works 

Books,  maps,  engrarlogs. . . 
Brass,  and  Its  maoufitctures 

BreadstulBk 

Bristles 

Bnisbea 

Buttons 

Cement 


1889. 


$3,986,.'M)5 
1,808,697 
2,918,942 

188,8«l 
8,029,724 
1,284,724 

654.651 
a2.^406 
1,459,S88 


1890. 


|8,270.2n 
1,796.879 
2,878,717 

166,668* 
6,nS4,'272 
1,2«^6,219 

767,128 
8,207.128 
2,172,899 
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DUTIABLE  ARTICLES. 

Coal-Ur  colon ; . . 

Olyoerin 

Logwood  extract,  ote 

Oplam,  crude 

Oplam.  prepared  for  Bmokloff . . . . 
Saltpeter,  or  nitrate  of  potufi. . . . 

8odA,8alUof 

Bumao 

Other  chemioUB  and  drags 

Kartha 

Clockfl,  and  parta  of. 

Watetraa,  and  parta  of. 

Coal,  bitumtnoaa. 

Copperore  

i  k>pper,  and  mannftetnrea  of. ... . 

Coneta 

Ck>tton  clotha 

Clothing,  cotton 

Cotton  embroideriee,  laoea,  etc. . . . 

Cotton  knit  gooda 

Cotton  thread 

Other  manuftctorea  of  cotton  .... 
Earthen,  atone,  and  china  ware . . . 

Beada  and  bead  omamenta 

Pollaand  toys 

Fans , 

Feathers 

ji'eathera  and  flowers.  artiflciaL . . . 

Perfnmeriea  and  cosmetica 

Plpea  and  smokers*  artidea. 

Other  fhncy  articles 

Fish 

Flax,  hemp,  and  hito,  raw 

Flax,  bemp,  and  Jate,  manofhct- 

nrea  of. 

Fraita  and  nnta 

Fors,  dres8ed,and  mannlhctareftoC 

Glass  and  ghiasware 

Hair 

Hata,  bonnets,  and  niaterials 

Hay 

Hods 

IncUa- rubber  and  gntta  •  percha, 

mannlkoturea  of 

Iron  ore. 

Iron  and  ateei  manufactarea 

Jewelry  and  silver  and  gold  mana- 

flwturea 

Preoioas  stones  and  imitations  of. 

Lead,  and  manulkotareii  of 

Leather 

Leather  fi^IoTea  and  other  mana- 

Ihotnrea 

Malt 

If  alt  Hqnors 

Marble  and  stone 

Metala,  metal  oooiposltions,  and 

manalhctures  of 

Mineral  substances 

Musical  instruments 

Oils 

Painta  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manufkctures  of 

Provisions  and  dairy  produota. . . . 

Bice 

Bait. 

Beeds 

Bilk,  manoJhctnres  of 

Boap 

Bpioes,  ground 

Brandy 

Other  spirits 

Sponges. 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  candy 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Tobacco.  manuCsctured 

Vegetables 

Wines,  sparkling 

Wines,  still  in  casks 

Wines,  still  in  bottles 

Wood,  and  manafactoros  of 

Clothing  wools 

Cotiibing  wools 

Carpet  and  other  wools 

Woolen  manufoctnres 

Zinc,  spelter,  and  inanulhctures  of. 
All  other  dutiable  articles 

Total  dutiable  articles 


1880. 


988854 

149,789 

809.898 

644,204 

809.4S5 

4,298,288 

80«,648 

4,098,185 

822J960 

420,822 

1,662,118 

8,929.245 

401,167 

81,410 

849,957 

8,899,294 

8b8.61S 

9,591,948 

6,8^9326 

860,708 

6.681,065 

6,476.299 

1,259,942 

l,86^889 

462,727 

848,108 

979,661 

848,964 

290,7S2 

610,754 

8,885,860 

80,468,475 

8^70^068 
12,795,055 
ft.828,056 
7,718.921 
154,428 
4.197,877 
1,082.885 
l,15^472 

886,827 

2,860,462 
42,877,798 

1,288,893 
10,771,688 
549,25 
6,019,828 

fi.876,499 

111,881 

1,861,990 

1,006,577 

8,827020 

117,665 

1,721,428 

1,878,614 

1,294,611 

2,542,868 

1.774,891 

8,00^^71 

948,131 

4,48S,481 

85,122,766 

455,166 

178,668 

1,076,265 

661, S22 

818,8-s'S 

81,249,845 

10,S<».226 

8,742,764 

8,269,799 

4,254,418 

2,126,548 

1.825,811 

11,284,97> 

6,971.081 

1.586,294 

10,417,190 

52,564,942 

166,697 

6,25^074 


1438,644,574 


1890. 


$1,787,558 
926,985 
818,105 

1,188,718 
2e9,586 
806,499 

^1 15,708 
802,875 

4,675.221 
882,081 
489,406 

1,674,678 

8,067,760 
898,808 
122,821 
966.129 

8,608,241 

886,656 

11,447,670 

7,149,080 
904,185 

6,ff77jB84 

7,080,986 
916,718 

2,070,659 
477,168 

1,428,800 

1,210,998 
428,968 
878,978 
619,596 

8,710,588 
19,844,087 

28,421,279 
1«,678,801 
6.888,608 
7,852,728 
168,666 
8,896326 
1,148,445 
1,058,616 

867,647 

8,682,687 

41,678,841 

1,861,104 

18,180,488 

652,754 

6,229,886 

6.906,244 

161,666 

1,427,608 

1,897,687 

4,286,092 

106,809 

1,708,129 

1,681,789 

1,843,457 

2,616.860 

2,011.814 

2.042,120 

950,925 

8J»0,681 

88,686.874 

558,440 

249,077 

1,216,180 

996,016 

415,681 

89,787,284 

17,605,668 

4,104.791 

4,455,854 

4,75-2,572 

2,450,179 

1,657,221 

12,999,881 

8,894,760 

1,90.'S,970 

9,468.858 

66,582,412 

140,700 

5,200,822 

1528,688.729 


A  comparison  with  the  average  imports  for 
the  years  188&-*89  shows  a  decrease  of  $791,128 
in  the  value  of  dutiable  live  animals  in  1890; 
the  value  of  books,  maps,  and  engravings  was 
$202,850  more  than  the  average;  the  imports 
of  barley  were  $1,504,772  less  fian  the  averape 
value,  and  those  of  other  breadstuffs  $152,010 
less ;  bristles,  $148,565  more ;  buttons,  $272,472 
less ;  cement,  $951,706  more ;  chemicals,  drugs, 
and  dyes  subject  to  duty,  $1,816,302  more; 
clocks  and  watches  and  parts  of  them,  $382,956 
more ;  bituminous  coal,  $160,548  more ;  cotton 
manufactures,  $1,603,985  more;  earthen,  stone, 
and  china  ware,  $1,353,085  more ;  fancy  artieless 
$1,090,608  more;  fish,  preserved,  dried,  etc., 
$978,615  more;  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  similar 
fibrous  materials,  $5,814,215  more ;  manufact- 
ures of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  et<!.,  $5,854,026  more ; 
fruits  and  nuts  subject  to  duty,  $55,444  le&s; 
furs,  manufactured  or  dressed,  $817,647  more; 
glass  and  glassware,  $256,157  more ;  hats,  bon- 
nets, and  hoods,  and  materials  for  making  them, 
$1,551,058  less;  hav,  $62,210 more;  hops,  $237,- 
650  less ;  iron  ore,  $874,978  more ;  tin  plates  and 
taggers'  tin,  $2,634,582  more;  all  other  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel,  $8,804,918  less ;  jew- 
elry and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones,  $3,367,877  more;  leather  and 
manufactures  thereof,  $1,088,956  more  ;  malt 
liquors,  $165,691  more;  musical  instruments, 
$99,784  more;  oils  subject  to  duty,  $380,677 
more ;  paints  and  colors,  $108,815  more ;  paper 
and  manufactures  thereof,  $736,236  more :  pro- 
visions comprising  meats  and  dairy  products^ 
$93,538  more ;  rice,  $162,212  less ;  salt,  $360,- 
536  less ;  seeds,  other  than  medicinal,  $944,143 
more;  manufactures  of  silk,  $7,636,935  more; 
sugar,  molasses,  sugar  candy,  and  confectionery, 
$15,534,582  more ;  Tetd  tobacco,  $8,690,461  more ; 
manufactured  tobacco,  $640,600  more;  vegeta- 
bles, $1,179,401  more;  wines,  $1,797,012  more; 
wood,  subject  to  duty,  and  manufactures  of 
wood,  $3,186,622 ;  raw  wool,  $81,640  more ;  wool- 
en manufactures,  $12,105,426  more;  all  other 
dutiable  articles,  $2,901,907  more.  The  total 
value  of  dutiable  imports  in  1890  was  $76,789,- 
878  above  the  average  annual  amount  for  the 
priod  1885-'89,  which  was  $446,843,851.  The 
total  imports,  free  and  dutiable,  rose  in  reguJar 
progression  from  $577,527,329  in  1885  to  $635,- 
436.136  in  1886,  $692,319,768  in  1887,  $723,957, 
114  in  1888,  $745,131,652  in  1889,  and  $789,222,- 
228  in  1890.  The  latter  figure  is  $114,347,828 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  under  review. 

The  dutiable  imports  of  living  animals  in 
1890  include  26,760  head  of  cattle,  against  57.- 
551  in  1889 ;  38.241  horses,  against  48.784 ;  and 
377,491  sheep,  against  898,891.  The  imports  of 
barley  were  11,332,542  bushels,  valued  at  $5,- 
629.849,  against  11,368,414  bushels,  of  the  value 
of  $7,723,aS8  in  1889.  The  imports  of  cotton 
piece  goods  decreased  from  30,386,189  to  27,759,- 
641  square  yards,  and  of  yam  from  1,744,852  to 
1,706,188  pounds.  Dried  and  smoked  cod  ami 
herring  show  a  decrease  in  both  quanties  and 
values.  The  imports  of  flax  increased  from  7.- 
896  to  8,048  tons ;  of  jute  from  88,655  to  90,890; 
and  of  sisal  grass  and  other  vegetable  fil)crs 
from  38,542  to  oOMS,  except  hemp  and  its  sulv 
stitutes,  which  declined  in  quantitv  from  55,835 
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to  36,591  tons.  The  imports  of  jams  of  these  still  wine  in  bottles,  829,549  dozen,  against  260,- 
taHous  substances  were  16,068,936,  against  16,-  026;  of  wine  in  casks,  8,485,815  gallons,  against 
285,809  pounds.  Among  the  fruits  of  the  free  8,078,554.  The  increase  under  the  head  of  wood 
list  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  manufactures  was  due  to  an  importation  of  97,- 
prunes  and  plnms  from  46,154,825  to  58,093,410  890,849  pounds  of  wood  pulp,  valued  at  $1,814," 
pounds ;  in  raisins  from  85,091,139  to  36,914,380  856,  an  article  that  was  not  represented  in  the 
Doands ;  and  in  almonds  from  5,545.400  to  5,715,-  report  for  1889.  The  quantity  of  clothing  wools 
858  pounds.  ForeijB^n  hops  were  needed  for  the  was  16,649,480  pounds,  against  29,224,522 ;  comb- 
brewing  industry  in  larger  quantities  in  1890,  ing  wools,  7,658,806  pounds,  against  6,871,666; 
the  imports  increasing  from  4,176,158  to  6,539,-  carpet  and  similar  grades  of  wool,  81,122,995 
516  pounds.  The  imports  of  iron  ore  increased  pounds,  against  90,891,541  pounds.  Among 
from  652,032  to  1,157,395  tons,  and  scrap  iron  woolen  manufactures  there  was  a  small  incre- 
showed  an  increase.  In  the  coarser  iron  and  ment  in  carpets  and  carpeting,  from  601,967  to 
steel  fabrics  there  was  a  large  falling  ofiE ;  in  the  605,607  square  yards ;  the  imports  of  cloths 
esse  of  pig  iron  from  176,727  to  146,772  tons ;  in  nearly  doubled,  bieing  16,847,538  pounds,  as  com- 
Tolled  and  hammered  bars,  from  69,280,491  to  pared  with  8,852,542;  and  in  dress  gooids  there 
64,031,938  pounds;  in  steel  rails,  from  24,257  was  a  erowth  from  91,284,188  to  116,991,368 
tons  to  almost  nothing ;  in  cotton  ties  and  baling  yards.  Knit  goods  and  shawls  likewise  showed 
hoops,  from  71,654,638  to  44,621,538  pounds;  in  an  increase,  while  other  woolen  articles  declined 
steel  hoops,  plates,  etc,  from  46,736,057  to  18,-  one  half.  The  shoddy  and  waste  imports  dimin- 
702,580  pounds ;  in  ingots,  blooms,  bars,  and  ished  from  8,662,209  to  4,980,827  pounds ;  yams, 
other  forms  of  steel  for  manufacturing  purposes,  from  8,616,826  to  8,478,219  pounos ;  the  value  of 
from  215,631,109  to  81,895,088  pounds;  in  rivet,  ready-made  clothing  from  $1,974,977  to  $1,840,- 
screw,  nail,  and  fence  rods  of  iron  and  steel,  669.  The  zinc  and  spelter  imports  were  2,215,- 
from  180,209,180  to  189,658,120  pounds.  Of  182,  against  2,991,991  pounds, 
wire  and  wire  rope  and  sheet  iron  there  was  a  Of  the  total  imports,  free  and  dutiable,  arti- 
larger  importation ;  in  taggers*  tin  the  quantity  cles  of  food  and  live  animals  make  81*92  per 
fell  away  to  079,838,625  from  785,779,998  founds,  cent.,  their  value  being  $251,947,351 ;  articles  in 
The  larger  importations  of  machinery,  firearms,  a  crude  condition  entering  into  processes  of  do- 
and  cutlery  and  an  advance  in  the  price  of  iron  mestic  industry,  of  the  value  of  $180,883,230, 
made  the  total  value  of  iron  and  steel  imports  make  22'92  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  articles  wholly 
nearly  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  or  partly  manufactured,  for  use  as  materials  in 
malt  liquors  there  was  a  slightl]^  increased  im-  the  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  amounted 
portation,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  to  $84,787,715,  or  10*74  per  cent  of  the  total ; 
total  value.  Under  the  head  of  provisions  there  manufactured  articles,  ready  for  consumption, 
▼as  an  increase  in  meat  preparations  and  ex-  give  the  sum  of  $157,945,053,  or  20*01  per  cent, 
tracts  and  condensed  milk,  but  not  in  other  arti-  of  the  total  imports ;  and  luxuries  ana  articles 
cles,  except  cheese,  which  advanced  from  8,207,-  of  voluntary  use  had  a  value  of  $113,758,879,  be- 
02f*  to  9,268,573  pounds.  Rice  fell  away  from  ing  14*41  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  ihe  dutiable 
121,585,663  to  57,681,397  pounds,  not  including  list  articles  of  food  constituted  24*60  per  cent., 
rice  admitted  free  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  raw  materials  11*28  per  cent.,  manufactured  or 
the  (|nantity  of  which  was  10,780.600  pounds,  partly  manufactured  materials  14*23  per  cent., 
showmg  a  slight  augmentation.  Salt,  though  manufactured  articles  of  general  use  28*68  per 
showing  an  increase  in  the  value,  declined  in  cent.,  and  articles  of  voluntary  use  21*26  per 
quantity  from  582,377,147  to  505,029,864  pounds,  cent,  of  the  total  value.  Of  the  total  imports 
Linseed  decreased  from  3,259,460  to  2,391,175  on  the  free  list  the  proportion  of  articles  of  food 
bushels.  Among  the  manufactures  of  silk  the  was  46*86  per  cent ;  of  raw  materials,  45*96  per 
increased  imports  of  dress  goods,  finished  gar-  cent ;  of  partly  manufactured  articles,  8*85  per 
ments,  laces,  and  ribbons  more  than  counter-  cent;  of  manufactured  articles  ready  for  con- 
b&lanced  a  considerable  decline  in  other  articles,  sumption,  2*93  per  cent. ;  and  of  articles  of  lux- 
The  quantity  of  brandy  imported  was  461,380  nary  and  voluntary  use,  0*90  per  cent.    Of  the 

i,923,- 

„  —  -    , ^„, — , —   imported 

13,  Dutch  standard  in  color,  was  from  240,478,-  through  the  exterior  ports  without  appraisement 
321  to  601,119,476  pounds,  while  cane  sugar  The  value  of  goods  entered  for  immediate  con- 
showed  a  decline  in  quantity  from  2,275,159,339  sumption  was  $618,520,548 ;  of  the  imports  re- 
to  2,108,218,168  pounds.  Of  molasses  there  were  maining  in  warehouse,  $170,701,680.  There  were 
31.415,800  gallons  imported,  compared  with  26,-  Jsrought  in  American  steam  vessels  imports  of 
976,411.  The  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  exhibit  the  total  value  of  $70,243,795 ;  in  American  sail- 
a  considerable  increment,  from  20,106,881  to  ing  vessels,  $54,688,182 ;  in  foreign  steam  vessels, 
28,728,159  pounds;  those  of  cigars  were  about  $571,390,842:  in  foreign  sailing  vessels,  $52,285,- 
the  same,  1,250,218,  as  against  1,232  619  pounds.  292 ;  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles,  $40,619,117. 
The  shortage  in  the  crop  caused  a  heavy  impor-  For  1888-*89  the  division  of  the  trade  according 
•  tation  of  potatoes,  8,415,578  bushels,  agamst  to  the  means  of  carriage  was  as  follows :  Amen- 
S83,380  in  the  former  year.  •  Beans  and  peas  can  steamers,  $64,458,659 :  American  sailing  ves- 
show  an  increase  from  765.488  to  1,251,144  bush-  sels,  $56,829,251 ;  foreign  steamers,  $525,161,220 ; 
els,  and  in  other  garden  products  and  in  pickles  foreign  sailing  vessels,  $60,959,661 ;  cars,  etc., 
and  preserved   vegetables   there  was   a    much  $38,227,861. 

larger  trade.    The  imports  of  champagne  wines  Exports.— The  values  of  the  articles  and  class- 
were  354,350  dozen  bottles,  against  815,870 ;  of  es  of  articles  of  domestic  production  exported 
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dnrine  the  year  ending  June  80, 1890,  compared 
with  the  values  for  the  preceding  year,  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 


▲RTICLn. 


ARTICLES. 


Agrlcaltunil  lmplement« 

AnimalB 

Artworks. 

Bark,  Ibr  tanning 

BilUard  tables 

Blacking 

Btines,  fiooft,  and  horns 


Books,  mspa,  and  engrsTinss. 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of 

BreadstoA 

Bricks 

Broom  com 

Brooms  and  bmsbes 

Candles 

Carriages  and  horse  can 

Cars,  railroad 

.  Caslnffs  for  aausages 

Chemloals,  drugs,  medicines,  snd 

dye* 

CI<Kks  snd  watches,  and  parts  of. . 

Coal,  anthracite. 

Coal,  bituminous  

C<^e«   and   cocoa,  ground,   and 

chocolate 

Copper  ore. 

Copper,  mannfhctnred 

Cotton,  Sea  Island 

Cotton,  other,  raw 

Cotton  cloths,  colored 

Cotton  dotha,  unoolored  ........ 

Cotton  clothing 

Other  cotton  manufactures 
Euthen  and  china  ware. . . 

Kwrs 

Fancy  srticles 

FertUlxers 

Kish 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufhctures. 
Fruits,  ripe,  dried,  preserved,  etc. 

Furs  and  flir  skina 

Olaas  and  glaesware 

Glucose 

Glue 

Grease \ 

Gunpowder  

Other  ezploaWea 

Ualr,  and  manufacturea  of. 

Hay 

Hides  and  skins 

Honej 

Hopa 

Ice 

India  -  rubber  and  gutta  -  perehs, 

manuliMtnres  of 

Ink,  prlntors\  and  other. 

Inatruments. 

Iron  and  steel,  snd  mannikcturea  of 

Jewelry 

Lamps  and  lighting  apparatus. . . . 

Lead,  snd  manufactures  of 

Leather  and  its  manuflu^tures 

Lime  and  cement 

Malt  liquars. 

Marble  and  stone,  and  manuftct- 

nresof 

Hatches 

Musical  instruments 

Naval  stores. 

'  Oakum 

Oil  cake  and  oil  meaU 

Animal  oils 

Mineral  oila,  crude 

Mineral  oils,  refined 

Vegetsble  oils 

Ore,  gold  and  sllTer 

Pnints  and  ooloi* 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

PMfllne  and  parafUne  wax. 

Plated  ware.v 

Provisions  . . : 

Quicksilver 

Bags 

Kioe 

Bait 

Seeds 

Silk,  mannfactnrcs  of 


1889. 


1890. 


$8,628,769 

18,874,605 

094,418' 

210,885 

84,888 

183.188 

842,429 

1,712,079 

821,187 

128,876,661 

70,915 

352,542 

155,551 

188.867 

1.664,284 

1,426,287 

610,114 


#8,850,184 

88,688,128 

228,082 

268,754 

42,466 

288,491 

271,588 

1,8*'6,094 

467,818 

154,9^717 

99,298 

111,147 

151,128 

148.067 

2.056,980 

2,689,696 

697,772 


6,042,753 

6,224,604 

1,855319 

1,6,46,186 

4,217,006 

8,809,649 

8,546,489 

2,478,476 

94,028 

98,786 

7,618,258 

6,058.286 

2,H48,954 

2,849,892 

1,891.495 

2,280,717 

886,888,775 

260,968,792 

2,885,878 

2,886,486 

5i577,401 

6,480.406 

801,S0S 

240,796 

1,448,067 

1,891,648 

167.T89 

17^477 

75,986 

68,676 

1,142,708 

1,046,864 

9SS.569 

1,618,681 

6,969,785 

6,040,826 

1,644.485 

2,094,807 

5,071.584 

4,059,647 

6,084.485 

4,661,984 

894,200 

882,677 

748,560 

855.176 

72,288 

8^484 

627,876 

1,606,819 

185,118 

95,848 

750,519 

778,880 

888,781 

844,558 

888,7n 

667,568 

909,798 

1,828,686 

98,S88 

118,101 

2,828,832 

1,110,571 

86,402 

111,762 

881,748 

1,090,807 

129,698 

144,057 

1.038,888 

1,429,786 

21,156,077 

26,542,208 

916264 

662,759 

609.00*1 

528,021 

199,802 

184,817 

10,747,710 

12,488,847 

157,010 

184,994 

625,896 

654,400 

657,062 

961,816 

61,171 

62.284 

998,068 

1.105.184 

2,188.826 

2,858,515 

40,-158 

82,021 

6,927,912 

7,9b9.926 

1,117.856 

1,686,648 

6,088.182 

6.744,286 

44,880.545 

44,658.864 

l,58^7^« 

5,672,441 

80,961 

1,978,976 

607,749 

678,108 

1,191,085 

1,226,686 

2,029,6(»2 

2,408,709 

587,1 6.S 

440.714 

104,122.444 

186.264,506 

294,947 

188,096 

20,484 

18.1t« 

24,124 

20.728 

84,2(16 

29,078 

8,874.504 

2,637,888 

72,999 

64,449 

Soap 

S|*ermaceti 

Spices,  ground  or  prepsred 

Spirits 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

Stationery,  other  than  paper  .... 
Stereotype  and  electrotype  plates 
Btrsw  and  palm-leaf  mauufactures 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Tin,  manuflKtures  of. 

Tobaooo,  nnmanufkcture  J 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Trunks  and  traveling- bags 

Umbrellas  and  sunshadea 

Varnish 

Tegetables 

Veasela  aold  to  foreigners 

y  inegar 

Wax.bees*  

'Whalebone 

Wine 

Wood,  and  manufacturea  of 

Wool  raw. .  .• 

Woolen  msnuftctares 

Zinc  ore  or  oxide 

Zinc,  manufkctures  of. 

All  other  unnuuiufifictured  articlee. 
All  other  manufjuiured  articles. . . 

9 

Total  domestic  exports 


1889. 


1890. 


1889,856 

111.886 

80.711 

2,218,101 , 

8,n7.525 

272.630 

474,^89 

24,6q3 

61,928 

2,117A^8 

286,788 

18,901,068 

8,708,600 

184,624 

4,878 

202,727 

1,449,952 

87,872 

10,464 

28,918 

762,464 

269,488 

26,901,959 

28.065 

848,949 

26.864 

28.684 

478,808 

916,566 


$780,282,609 


$1,109,017 

116.757 

86.457 

1.688.020 

4L69ai581 

87N115 

490.f7i« 

80.662 

68wS68 

8,029.418 

8S4.!>96 

21,479.556 

8^876.^46 

209,860 

1.716 

S16.4S8 

104,798 

10,620 

19,7^ 

706,500 

870,980 

88,856.746 

88,643 

487,470 

182.990 

156JdO 

482,766 

1,868,192 


$846,898,828 


The  anicultural  implements  that  made  the 
value  unaer  that  head  greater  in  1890  than  in 
1889  were  mowers  and  reapers  and  plows.  The 
number  of  live  cattle  exported  in  1890  was  394,- 
836,  valued  at  $81,261,181,  against  205,786,  of 
the  value  of  $16,616,917,  in  1889.  The  number 
of  hogs  increased  from  45,128  to  91,148,  the  value 
from  $856,764  to  $909,042.  The  number  of  sheep 
declined  from  128,852  to  67,521,  the  value  from 
$366,181  to  $243,077.  The  number  of  horses 
exported  was  8,501,  fewer  than  in  1889,  but  of 
higher  value ;  the  number  of  mules  was  8,544,  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  Among  cereals  the  ex- 
ports of  barlej  were  almost  the  saipe  in  both 
years,  though  the  value  declined  more  than  12 
per  cent. ;  bread  and  biscuit  show  a  small  in- 
crease ;  com  increased  from  69,592,929  to  101,- 
973,717  bushels,  the  value  beine  $42,658,015  in 
1890,  against  $32,982,277  in  1889;  in  com  meal 
there  was  an  increase  in  value  from  $870,485  to 
$896,879 ;  the  export  of  oats,  only  624,226  bush- 
els in  1889,  valued  at  $245  562,  rose  to  13,692,359 
bushels,  of  the  value  of  $4,510,055,  and  of  oat- 
meal was  exported  $784,879  worth,  against  $273,- 
173;  the  rye  export  increased  from  87,252  to 
2,257,377  bushels,  in  value  from  $158,917  to 
$1,279,814;  in  wheat  the  increase  in  quantity 
was  from  46,414,129  to  54,887,767  bushels,  in 
value  from  $41,652,701  to  $45,275,906  ;  in  wheat 
flour  it  was  from  9,874,808  to  12,281,711  barrels, 
in  value  from  $45,296,485  to  $57,086,16a  Un- 
der the  head  of  chemicals,  drags,  d^es,  and  medi- 
cines there  was  a  small  falling  off  in  the  exports 
of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  and  the  ex- 
port of  ginseng  diminished  271,228  to  223,113 
pounds;  dye  stuffs  and  potash  also  showed  a 
falling  off,  and  yet  the  growing  trade  in  numer- 
ous other  substances  swelled  the  total  to  a  con- 
siderably larger  figure  than  that  of  the  year 
before.  The  value  of  the  clocks  exported  is'$l,- 
344,047,  of  watches  $351,089,  both  showing  an 
increase.  Of  anthracite  coal  there  was  exported 
793,140  tons,  over  15  per  cent,  less,  of  bituminous 
coal  1,138,681  tons,  45  per  cent  more  than  in  tho 
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preyiousyear.  The  export  of  copper  ore  declined  luminating  oil,  523,295,000,  against  502,257,455 
m>ni  ^,062  to  86,840  tons,  while  that  of  ingots,  gallons ;  of  lubricating  and  parafiine  oil,  30,162,- 
faars,  and  old  copper  grew  from  14,334,043  to  20,-  522,  against  25,166,913  gallons.  The  export  of 
237,409  pounds.  The  exports  of  cotton  increased  cotton-seed  oil  suddenly  expanded  from  2,600,- 
from  4,872,060  bales,  or  2,384,816,669  pounds,  |x)  700  to  13,384,385  gallons.  The  increase  in  the 
5,020.913  bales,  weighing  altogether  2,471,790,853  paper  exports  was  not  in  writing  paper,  which 
pounds.  The  total  quantity  was  never  exceed-  declined,  but  in  paper  hangings  ana  in  other 
ed,  and  only  once  was  the  value  greater.  That  kibds.  The  export  of  paraffine  and  paraffine 
was  in  1866,  at  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine,  wax  was  in  quantity  48,552,551  pounds,  as  com- 
vhen  the  value  was  $30,000,000  greater,  although  pared  with  33,826.575  pounds  in  1880.  In  the 
the  exports  were  only  one  quarter  as  great  in  class  called  provisions,  comprising  meat  and 
quantity  as  in  1890.  The  export  of  Sea  Island  dairy  products,  the  exports  of  canned  beef  in- 
cotton,  which  is  included  in  this  total,  was  0,220,-  creased  from  51,025,254  pounds,  valued  at  $4,- 
819  pounds,  against  6,410,560  pounds  in  1880.  375,213,  to  82,666,247  pounds,  valued  at  $6,787,- 
The  export  of  colored  piece  goods  was  42,300,770  103 ;  fresh  beef,  from  137,805,301  pounds,  of  the 
yards,  against  40,856,320  in  1880;  of  white  and  value  of  $11,481,861,  to  173,237,506,  valued  at 
gray  cloths,  75,716,490  yards,  against  77,596,862,  $12,862,384;  salted  and  pickled  beef,  from  55,- 
maiing  the  total  export  almost  exactly  the  same  006,399  to  97,508,419  pounds,  or  in  value  from 
in  each  of  the  two  years.  The  export  of  cured  $3,043,324  to  $5,250,068 ;  tallow,  from  77,844,- 
codfish  increased  from  15,625,928  to  17,030,019  555  to  112,745,370  pounds,  or  in  value  from  $8,- 
pounds ;  of  herring,  from  2,404,433  to  3,663,024  942,024  to  $5,242,158 ;  bacon,  from  357,377,399 
pounds;  of  canned  salmon  from  28,393,140  to  pounds,  valued  at  $29,872,231,  to  531,899,677 
28,781,661  pounds.  In  rope  and  cordage  there  pounds,  valued  at  $39,149,^ ;  hams,  from  42,- 
was  an  increase  from  7,533,185  to  10,006,691  847,247  to  76,591,279  pounds,  in  value  from  $4,- 
pounds.  The  export  of  dried  apples  fell  from  733,415  to  $7,907,125;  pickled  pork,  from  64,- 
22,102,579to20,861,480pounds,  and  that  of  green  110,845  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $4,733,415,  to 
apples  almost  50  per  cent.,  or  from  942,406  bar-  79,788,868  pounds,  the  low  price  of  which  brought 
rels,  valued  at  $2,249,375,  to  453,506  barrels,  the  value  down  to  $4,735,488 ;  lard,  from  318,- 
valued  at  $1,231,436.  Of  glucose  or  grape  sugar  242,990  pounds,  valued  at  $27,329,173,  to  471,- 
there  were  exported  38,2^,161  pounds,  against  083,598  pounds,  valued  at  $33,455.520 ;  imitation 
81,285,220  pounds  in  1890 ;  of  glue,  '^,696  butter,  from  2,192,047  pounds,  valued  at  $250,- 
pounds,  against  534.203;  of  gunpowder,  733,983  605,  to  2,535,926  pounds,  valued  at  $297,264; 
pounds,  against  908,547 ;  of  hops,  7,540,854  oleomargarine  oil,  from  28,102,534  pounds,  val- 
pounds,  against  12,589,262 ;  of  rubber  boots  and  ued  at  $2,664,492,  to  68,218,098  pounds,  valued 
shoes,  171,473  pairs,  against  91,465  pairs.  In  the  at  $6,476,258 ;  butter,  from  15,504,978  pounds, 
class  of  the  iron  and  steel  exports  machinery  ad-  valued  at  $2,568,765,  to  29,748,042  pounds,  val- 
vanced  from  $7,166,748  to  $8,954,776;  cutlery,  ued  at  $4,187,489;  cheese,  from  84,999,828 
from  $102,252  to  $102,851:  locks,  hinges,  and  pounds,  valued  at  $7,889,671,  to  95,376,053 
other  builders'  hardware,  from  $1,700,390  to  pounds,  valued  at  $8,591,042.  The  export  of 
$1,985,794;  cut  nails,  from  $290,757  to  $311,250;  quicksilver  declined  from  575,856  to  317,511 
other  nails  and  tacks,  from  $157,389  to  $160,389 ;  pounds.  The  clover-seed  export  was  much  less 
printing  presses,  from  $223,990  to  $317,336;  than  in  the  previous  year,  26.500,578  instead  of 
steel  rails,  from  $235,377  to  $315,016;  sew-  34,253,137  pounds;  in  timothy  seed  there  was  an 
ing  machines,  from  $2,247,875  to  $2,793,780 ;  increase  from  10,200,673  to  11,051,053  pounds, 
scales  and  balances,  from  $301,486  to  $318,-  The  trade  in  the  common  grades  of  soap  leaped 
749 ;  locomotive  engines,  from  $1,227,149  to  up  from  19,434,006  to  26,^2,953  pounds.  The 
$1,280,606 ;  stationary  engines,  from  $133,473  shipments  of  whisky  abroad  were  greatly  re- 
to  $305,478;  boilers  and  parts  of  engines,  from  duced  from  the  figures  of  1889,  bourbon  falling 
$267,394  to  $570,915  ;  wire,  from  $594,616  to  from  1,292,329  to  507.930;  rye,  from  383,805  to 
$780,222;  and  various  other  manufactures  of  121,506;  and  other  sorts,  from  204,840  to  211,210 
iron  and  steel  showed  together  an  increase  from  proof  gallons ;  while  rum  rose  from  445,580  to 
$2,644,013  to  $3,104,825,  almost  the  only  articles  555,740 ;  and  alcohol,  from  276,726  to  307,726 
that  did  not  partake  in  the  general  improvement  gallons.  Turpentine  shows  an  augmentation 
being  firearms,  the  export  of  which  diminished  from  0,681,750  to  11,248,020  gallons.  The  starch 
from  $820,933  to  $797,564,  and  saws  and  tools,  export  also  grew  from  7,228,193  to  9,168,097 
which  show  a  decline  from  $1,980,878  to  1,865,-  pounds.  In  the  export  of  refined  sugar  there 
603.  The  export  of  sole  leather  increased  from  was  a  sudden  bouna  from  14,167,216  to  27,018,- 
35,558,945  to  39,595,219  pounds,  that  of  upper  002  pounds ;  in  molasses  the  increase  was  from 
and  other  leather  in  proportion,  and  that  of  -  5,347,960  to  6,031,038  gallons.  The  exports  of 
boots  and  shoes  from  518,750  to  587,106  pair,  but  leaf  tobacco,  with  those  of  stems  and  trim- 
harness  and  saddlery  and  other  leather  articles  mings,  were  255,647,026  pounds,  against  223,- 
show  a  diminution  of  trade.  The  export  of  rosin  759,232.  The  demand  for  American  cigarettes 
increased  from  1,420,218  to  1,601,879  pounds,  rose  from  236,727  to  265,001  thousand,  and  other 
The  export  of  oil  cake  and  oil  meal  was  711,704,-  manufactured  tobacco  exhibits  a  slight  increase, 
373  Dounds  in  1890,  against  588,317,880  pounds  no  greater  than  the  improved  supply  would  in- 
in  \9S&,  Lard  oil  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  dicate.  Beans,  potatoes,  and  canned  vegetables 
1,214,611  gallons,  against  861,303,  and  fish  oil  to  show  a  large  decrease,  the  effect  of  the  ext-ensive 
the  extent  of  1,844,041,  against  483,208.  Of  failure  of  garden  crops.  The  export  trade  in 
crude  petroleum  the  shipments  aggregated  95,-  American  wine  expanas  very  slowly,  and  is  still 
850,653,  against  72,987,3^ ;  of  naphthas,  12,937,-  almost  too  insignificant  to  notice,  only  about 
433,  against  14,100,054  galloas;  of  refined  11-  410,000  gallons.    Th6  exports  of  manufactures 
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show  an  improvement  in  nearl}  all  branches,  and  The  volame  of  the  export  trade  from  ^ear  to 

a  noticeable  one  in    household  furniture,  the  year  yaries  greatly  aoconiing  to  the  condition  of 

value  of  which  rose  from  $2,628,678  to  $3,066,-  the  harvests  in  Europe  and  America,  affecting 

864.    The  exports  of  lumber  in  the  form  of  prices  and  the  foreign  demand  for  the  Americ&n 

boards  and  planks  were  much  lar^r  than  in  staples.    Adverse  tariff  legislation  and  adminis- 

1889,  the  figures  being  612,814,  against  671,075  trative  regulations  in  European  states  have  in- 

thousand  feet,  even  at  lower  prices,  as  shown  by  jured,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  retarding  in  its 

the  values,  given  as  $9,974,888  and  $9,703,219  development,  the  trade  in  provisions  ana  some 

respectively.    The  same  is  true  in  a  less  degree  other  classes  of  domestic  products.    The  extzaor- 

of  nard  timber,  the  figures  being,  for  sawed  dinary  total  of  1890  was  the  result  of  a  good 

timber,  271,000  thousand  feet,  against  252,996,  year  for  most  of  the  staple  crops  and  of  a  hrge 

of    the    respective   values   of    $3,384,847   and  demand  in  foreign  countries  caused,  not  by  un- 

$3,132,888;  for  hewed  timber,  8,732,761  cubic  usual  scarcity,  but  by  a  general  expansion  of 

feet,  of  the  value  of  $1,381,761,  against  6,301,065,  commerce.    The  exports  of  domestic  merchan- 

of  the  value  of  $1,122,223 ;  and  of  logs  and  other  dise  in  1885  were  $726,682,946  in  total  valne ;  in 

timber,  of  the  value  of  $1,680,346,  against  $1,-  1886,  $665,964,529;   in  1887,  $703,022,923;   in 

637,346.     The  value  of   the  export  of    barrel  1888,  $683,862,104 ;  in  1889,  $730,282,609.    The 

staves  and  heads  rose  from  $2,168,909  to  $2,-  average  for  these  five  years  was  $701,963,022. 

476,857;  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds,  from  $307,-  The  total  for  1890  is  more  than  20  per  cent 

856  to  $320,919 ;  wooden  ware,  from  $321,378  to  larger  than  this  average.    Taking  the  classes  of 

$360,515.    The  small  sum  set  down  under  the  exports  separately  there  was  a  dimunition  in  the 

head  of  woolen  manufactures  is  mainly  made  up  values  exported  ot  $8^571,932  in  wheat  and  wheat 

of  the  exports  of  wearing  apparel,  which  rose  flour,  $899,721  in  manufactured  copper,  $2,791,- 

from  $264,074  in  1889  to  $317,910  in  1890.  063  in  cotton  manufactures,  $327,070  in  hops, 

The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  when  $807,242  in  distilled  spirits,  $6,471,014  in  sugar 

classified  according  to  their  sources  of  produc-  and  molasses,  and  $1,714,378  in  leaf  toba^. 

tion  and  the  nature  of  the  articles  show  the  fol-  Notwithstanding  these  relapses  in  the  growth  of 

lowing  figures :  Products  of  agriculture,  value  American  commerce,  some  of  which  seem  seri- 

$629,785,917  in  1890,  or  74*51  per  cent,  of  the  ous,  the  total  export  trade  for  the  year  in  articles 

total  value  of  domestic  produce  exported,  against  of  domestic  production  was  $143,380,806  more 

$532,141,489,  or  72*87  per  cent,  of  the  total,  in  than  the  average  aggregate  trade  of  the  period 

1889 ;  mining  products,  $22,351,746,  or  2*64  per  of  five  years  preceding  1890.  *  The  exports  of 

cent,  of  the  total,  against  $19,947,519,  or  2*73  per  agricultural  implement  were  $1,191,941  above 

cent,  in  1889;  forest  products,  $29,473,084,  or  the  avenge;  of  cattle,  $19,014,676;   of  other 

3*48  per  cent,  of  the  total,  against  $26,997,127,  animals,  $834,652 ;  of  books,  maps,  engravings, 

or  3*70  per  cent.,  in  1889 ;  fishery  products,  $7,-  and  other  printed  matter,  $346,569 ;  of  com  and 

496,044,  or  0*89  per  cent,  of  the  total,  against  com  meal,  $17,667,681 ;  of  other  cereals  besides 

$7,106,388,  or  0*97  per  cent  in  1889;  miscella-  com  and  wheat,  $5,219,090;  of  cars,  street  cars, 

neous  cmde  products,  $5,055,740,  or  0*60  per  and  carriages,  $2,499,859;  of  chemicals,  drogs, 

cent,  of  the  total,  against  $5,414,579,  or  0*74  per  and  dyes,  $897,131 ;   of   clocks   and   watches, 

cent,  in  1889 ;  total  raw  products  and  articles  $297,202 ;  of  coal,  $1,600,753 ;   of  copper  ore, 

slightly  enhanced  in  value  bv  manufacturing  $1,636,166 ;  of  raw  cotton,  $36,156,854;  of  fish, 

processes,  $694,162,531,  or  82*12  per  cent  of  the  $1,397,885 ;  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufact- 

total  domestic  exports,  against  $591,607,102,  or  nres,  $664,094:  of  fruits,  $456,421;  of  furs  and 

81*01  per  cejit  in  1889;  manufactures,  $151,-  fur  skins,  $243,271 ;  of  iron  and  steel  manufact- 

131,397,  or  17*88  per  cent,  of  the  total,  against  nres,  $8,099,140;  of  leather  and  leather  manu- 

$138,675,507,  or  18*99  per  cent,  in  1889.  facturers,  $2,599,378 ;  of  naval  stores,  $606,382 ; 

The  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  amount-  of  oil  cake  and  oil  meal,  $1,121,983 ;  of  animal 

ed  in   total  value   to   $4,783,807  of   free  and  oils,  $466,716 ;  of  cmde  petroleum,  $1,246,449; 

$7,334,959  of  dutiable  goods  in  1889;  and  in  of  kerosene,  $1,308,892;  of  vegetable  oils,  $3.- 

1890  to  $4,542,363  of  free  and  $7,988,643  of  899,507;  of  paper  manufactures,  $133,237;  of 

dutiable  articles,  making  the  total  of  $12,118,-  parafflne  and  paraffine  wax,  $471,665;  of  meat 

766  in  1889  and  $12,531,006  in  1890.    This  is  products,  $36,929,982 ;   of  dairy  products,  $1,- 

$756,707  less  than  the  average  for  1885-'9.  750,226 ;  of  seeds,  $354,835 ;  of  spirits  of  tnipen- 

Of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  tine,  $1,321,024;  of  manufactured  tobacco,  $560,- 

in  1890,  amounting  to  $845,293,828,  the  propor-  561 ;  of  vegetables,  $74,669 ;  of  wood  and  manu- 

tion  carried  in  American  steam  vessels  was  $36,-  factures  of  wood,  $5,925,206 ;  of  various  other 

909,333 ;  in  American  sailing  vessels,  $38,472,-  articles,  $8,419,629. 

679 ;  in  foreign  steam  vessels,  $644,577,783 ;  in  Of  the  exports  of  agricultural  implements  in 

foreign  sailing  vessels,  $95,016,641 :  in  cars  and  1890,  amounting  to  $3,859,184,  the  Argentine 

other  land  vehicles,  $30,317,892.    The  moderate  Republic  took  $1,065,445 ;  Great  Britain,  $454,- 

growth  of  the  trade  with  contiguous  countries  608 ;  France,  $256,306 ;  Australia,  $249,404 ;  Ger- 

and  the  slow  but  constant  contraction  of  the  many,  $205,655 ;  and  other  European  countries, 

American  carrying  trade  is  shown  by  a  com-  $575,589.    The  cattle  were  nearly  all  consumed 

parison  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  hogs  and  sheep  went 

when  out  of  $730,282,609  worth  of  exports  of  mainly  to  Bntish  America  and  various  other 

domestic  produce  $26,225,185  were  transported  neighboring   countries.     The    products  of   the 

in    land   carriages,    $37,083,575    in    American  printer's  industry  went  largely  to  Spanish  Amer- 

steamers,  $43,836,229  in  American  sailing  ships,  ica,  a  considerable  proportion  to  England  and 

$531,623,376  in  foreign  steam  vessels,  and  $91,-  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  not  a  few  books  to 

514,244  in  foreign  safiing  vessels.  Asia.   Of  the  cc^m  exports,  Great  Britain  received 
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1^,156,737;  Germany,  $4,824,901 ;  France,  $8,-  tieths  of  the  tallow  went  to  Europe,  and  of  this 
57d.529;  other  European  countries,  $6,284,803;  the  Continent  used  somewhat  more  than  the 
British  America,  $3,520,437;  and  SpAnish  Ameri-  British  Islands.  Of  the  531,899,677  pounds  of 
ca,  the  remainder  of  the  total  of  $^,658,015.  Of  bacon  sent  out  of  the  country  450,466,037  pounds 
the  wheat  exports,  amounting  to  $45,275,906,  were  shipped  to  England,  2,106,234  to  Germany, 
more  than  two  thirds,  or  $31,470^318  went  to  56,084,179  to  other  European  countries,  11,646,- 
England,  $3,233,618  to  France,  $6,037,134  to  194  to  the  British  possessions  in  America,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  $1,913,821  to  British  the  remainine^  11,500,000  or  so  were  divided  be- 
North  America,  $47,585  to  Central  America,  and  tween  the  \^t  Indies  and  South  America.  Of 
12,573.430  to  all  other  countries.  Of  the  exports  the  hams,  76,591,279  pounds  altogether,  England 
of  wheat  flour,  reaching  in  1890  the  high  figure  received  64,878,007 ;  tne  rest  of  Europe,  5,489.592 ; 
of  $57,036,168,  the  Bntish  Islands  took  $35,&8,-  the  West  Indies,  3,076,909 ;  and  British  America, 
024;  other  European  countries,  $8,489,661 ;  Brit-  1,659,177.  The  lard  shipments  to  Great  Britain 
ish  America,  $3,643,428 ;  the  West  Indies,  $5,468,-  were  150,808,980  pounds ;  to  Germany,  116,527,- 
314;  Brazil,  $3,304,990;  and  other  American  coun-  934;  to  France,  44,348,149;  to  the  rest  of  En- 
tries, the  remainder,  except  $1,747,197  that  went  rope,  73,022,853 ;  to  the  West  Indies,  43,232,602; 
to  Asia  and  Oceanica.  The  railroad  and  street  cars  to  Brazil,  17,920,500 ;  to  British  America,  5,385,- 
and  carriages  went  mainly  to  the  Central  and  075.  Of  the  oleomargarine,  Germany  took  9,551,- 
South  American  countries,  the  Argentine  Re-  890 pounds.  Great  Britain,  2,618,428,  and  France 
public  being  the  largest  customer.  More  than  1,142,474  pounds,  while  55,517,804  pounds  went 
two  thirds  of  the  ooal  exports  were  for  British  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  butter,  15,448,- 
America.  Nearly  all  the  copper  ore  and  half  of  168  pounds  went  to  Great  Britain,  3,734,573  to 
the  copper  was  shipped  to  England.  Of  the  raw  Germany,  3,648,057  to  the  West  Indies,  3,249,087 
cotton,  1,452,576,10s  pounds  went  to  England,  to  other  European  countries,  and  the  rest  to 
418,820,516  to  Germany,  242,879,218  to  France,  American  countries ;  of  the  cheese,  81,875,298 
314,752,696  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  29,236,621  pounds  went  to  Great  Britain  and  11,458,860  to 
to  Canada,  13,047,474  to  Mexico,  and  987,225  to  Germany,  the  rest  of  the  total  of  95,376,053 
other  countries.  The  exports  of  cotton  cloth  pounds  to  the  West  Indies  and  other  countries, 
went  to  Spanish  America  and  to  other  parts  of  The  largest  consumers  of  the  refined  sugar  ex- 
the  world  as  well,  China  being  the  heaviest  cus-  ports  were  the  West  Indies,  Colombia,  and  Brit- 
tomer  of  all,  taking  $19,369,^^6  yards,  valued  at  ish  North  America.  Great  Britain  took  consid- 
$1,223,965.  Furs  and  skins  went  almost  alto-  erably  more  than  one  half  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
gether  to  the  English  market,  the  German  pur-  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  turpentine.  The  to- 
cbases  amounting  to  onl^r  $519,431,  one  half  as  bacoo,  amounting  in  total  quantity  to  255,647,026 
much  as  in  1889.  Of  sewing  machines,  England  pounds,  was  distributed  in  the  following  propor- 
vas  the  lar|;est  buyer,  and  Germany  came  next,  tions  :  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  80,380,721  ; 
the  two  taking  more  than  one  half,  while  the  rest  Germany,  57,371,935 ;  France,  22,804,565 ;  other 
were  distributed  in  many  countries,  Mexico  and  countries  in  Europe,  77,328,675 ;  British  America, 
Ausitralia  receiving  the  next  largest  shf^es.  7,114,024;  Mexico,  1,349,203;  and  the  West  In- 
Steam  engines  and  machinery  were  still  more  dies,  2,740,177  pounds;  smallet  quantities  going 
evenly  distributed  through  tlie  world,  a  larger  to  other  countries  in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
proportion  going  to  new  countries.  The  leather  Oceanica.  The  largest  purchasers  of  manufact- 
went  chiefly  to  £2urope,  England  buying  more  ured  tobacco  were  the  Australians,  the  English, 
than  two  tnirds  of  the  sole  leather  and  nearly  the  South  Americans,  and  the  Germans.  The 
the  whole  of  the  other  kinds.  Three  quarters  of  lumber  exports  were  divided  mainly  between 
the  naval  stores  went  to  Europe,  being  evenly  Spanish  America  and  Europe,  a  considerable 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti-  quantity  going  also  to  Australia, 
nent.  Of  the  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal,  England  Moyement  of  Specie. — The  ^reat  expansion 
coD5um«i  about  70,  and  Germany  15  per  cent,  of  the  export  trade  of  1890,  leaving  a  large  bal- 
France  imported  two  thirds  of  the  crude  mineral  ance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  had  a  corre- 
oil ;  of  the  refined,  145,950,324  gallons  went  to  spending  effect  on  the  specie  exports.  The  net 
Germany,  89,032,687  to  Great  Britain,  9,372,178  export  of  coin  and  bullion  for  the  year  amounted 
to  Prance,  140.416,211  to  other  countries  of  Eu-  to  $18,172,094,  against  $67,678,460  in  1889.  The 
rope,  44,033,265  to  British  India,  13,074,669  to  total  exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 
China,8,399,738  to  Australasia,  72,525,163  to  other  in  1890  were  $52,148,420,  against  $96,641,533  in 
countries  in  Asia  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  1889.  The  exports  of  domestic  coin  and  bullion 
8,451.842  to  Africa,  and  the  rest  to  American  fell  away  from  $80,214,994  to  $35,782,189,  while 
countries,  among  which  Brazil  took  8,848,011,  those  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  remained 
Mexico  5,413.483,  and  the  West  Indies  4,521,819  about  the  same,  being  $16,366,231  in  1890, 
gallons.  Except  nearly  one  ninth  of  the  par-  against  $16,426,533  in  1889.  In  September,  1889, 
affine,  which  was  used  by  Germany,  almost  all  and  again  in  May,  1890,  the  monthly  reports 
the  rest  was  used  by  Great  Britain.  The  British  showea  a  small  excess  of  imports  of  specie,  and 
custom  for  canned  beef  was  even  more  prepond-  the  highest  excess  of  exports  was  $5,285,757  in 
emnt  than  usual ;  64,265,020  out  of  the  total  of  July,  1889,  the  last  symptom  of  the  drain  that 
^^2,666,247  pounds  went  to  England,  and  the  next  took  $34,528,774  out  of  the  country  during  the  two 
largest  quantity,  namely,  4,239,891  pounds,  to  preceding  months.  The  gold  imports  in  1889-*90 
Germany.  All  the  fresh  beef  except  an  insig-  amounted  to  $12,943,342,  consisting  of  $2,391,- 
nificant  fraction  was  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  395  of  bullion,  $1,949,552  of  United  States  coin, 
salted  and  cured  beef  was  more  generally  dis-  and  $8,602,895  of  foreign  coin.  The  exports  of 
tribated,  though  England  still  consumed  nearly  domestic  ^\d  were  $13,403,632,  of  which  $9,451,- 
two  thirds  of  tne  entire  export.    Nineteen  twen-  896   consisted   of   bullion,  and    $3,951,736   of 
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United  States  coin;  and  of  foreign  gold  there  pose  of  its  possessions  France  should  hare  a 
were  $3,870,859,  of  which  $18,800  were  bullion  preferential  nght.  The  chief  of  the  Foreign  Al- 
and the  rest  was  coin.  The  total  imports  of  fairs  Department  of  the  Congo  State,  M.  Van 
silver  were  $21,032,984,  of  which  $7,085,684  rep-  Estvelde,  on  April  23, 1887,  in  a  letter  exphina- 
resented  bullion,  $206,773  minted  pieces  of  tne  tor^  of  this  declaration,  said  that  the  Inter- 
United  States,  and  $13,740,527  foreign  coin,  national  Congo  Association  did  not  admit  that 
The  exports  of  domestic  silver  were  $22,378,557  the  preferential  right  of  France  to  acquire  its 
in  amount,  consisting  of  $22,291,911  of  bars  and  territories  in  the  event  of  their  transfer  could  be 
bullion,  and  $86,646  of  American  coin.  Of  for-  maintained  against  Belgium,  of  which  King  Leo- 
eign  silver  coin  and  bullion  $12,495,872  were  ex-  pold  was  ruler,  although  it  was  admitted  that 
ported,  $12,400,835  consisting  of  coin.  the  Congo  State  could  not  cede  its  possessions 
CONGO  FREE  STATE,  an  independent  to  Belgium  without  binding  that  Government 
state  in  Central  Africa,  constituted  by  tne  gen-  to  recognize  the  preferential  right  of  France, 
eral  act  of  the  Congo,  signed  at  Berlin  on  Feb.  Area  and  Popnlatlon. — The  area  is  about 
26, 1885,  which  defines  the  limits  of  the  territory  2,091,000  square  kilometres.  The  estimates  of 
and  guarantees  its  neutrality.  The  navigation  population  vary  from  12,000,000  to  40,000,000. 
of  the  Congo,  which  was  declared  free  to  all  na-  There  is  an  armed  force  of  8  companies,  com- 
tions,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  an  Inter-  manded  by  Europeans,  garrisoned  at  several  sta- 
national  Commission.  The  sovereign  of  the  Free  tions,  nunibering  about  2,000  men,  and  also  a 
State  is  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  corps  of  1,000  native  militia.  At  need  the  entire 
assumed  the  dignity  by  authorization  of  the  Bel-  coips  of  employes  and  laborers  may  be  called  to 
gian  Parliament  in  1885.    The  seat  of  the  Su-  arms  to  form  an  auxiliary  corps.    The  naval 

Sreme  Goveniment,  which  is  composed  of  the  force  consists  of  five  steamboats  on  the  lower 

[ing  and  the  heads  of  the  Departments  of  For-  and  eight  on  the  upper  Congo.    The  number  of 

eign  Afi^rs  and  Justice,  Finance,  and  Internal  whites  residing  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  1889 

Affaira,  is  at  Brussels.    A  Superior  Council  was  was  430,  of  whom  160  were  Belgians, 

organized  as  a  Court  of  Cassation  and  of  Appeals  Commerce.— While  there  are  no  import  duties, 

in  August,  1889.    The  head  of  the  local  adminis-  a  tariff  varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  has  been 

tration  is  the  Governor-General,  at  present  C.  imposed  on  certain  articles  of  export.    The  to- 

Janssen.    The  country  is  divided  into  the  ad-  tal  volume  of  trade  is  about  15,000,000  francs,  the 

ministrative  districts  of  Banana,  Boma,  Matadi,  exports  in  1888  amounting  to  7,892,848  francs, 

the  district  of  the  Cataracts,  Stanley  Pool,  Kas-  The  principal  exports  were  ivory,  of  the  value  of 

sai,  the  district  of  the  Equator,  Ubanji,  Aru-  2,034,920  francs;  caoutchouc,  2.078,132  francs; 

wimi  and  Welle,  Stanley  Falls,  and  Lualaba.  coffee,  863,436  francs;  palm  kernels,  1,194.608 

The  State  includes  a  strip  on  the  north  bank  francs;  palm  oil,  799,808  francs;  wax,  77,588 

of  the  Congo  from  its  mouth  to  French  t-erri-  francs ;  and  gum  copal,  142,874  francs.    Exports 

tory  at  Manyanga^    From  Likona  the  Congo  ter-  of  less  importance  are  ground-nuts,  orchilla  weed, 

ritory  begins  again  on  the  north  bank,  and  ex-  cam-wooa,  fibers,  skins,  sesame,  and  fish  oiL 

tends  northwanl  to  4°  of  north  latitude,  then  There  is  a  regular  steamer  service  connecting 

eastward  to  80°  of  east  longitude,  where  the  line  the  ports  of  Boma  and  Banana  with  Europe.    In 

turns  southward,  reaching  to  Lake  Bangweolo  in  1888  the  ports  were  visited  b^  958  vessels.    The 

12**  of  south  latitude,  whence  it  runs  westward  maritime  movement  at  Boma  in  1889  was  416.506 

to  24**  of  east  longitude,  northward  to  6°  of  south  tons.    The  value  of  the  imports  for  1890  is  esti- 

latitude,  and  then  westward  to  Matadi.  (See  map  mated  at  18,000,000  francs.    The  exports  in  1889 

in  '*  Annual  Cyclopedia  '*  for  1888,  page  128.)  amounted  to  8,572,519  francs. 

The  Geographical  Conference  of  1876  resulted  The  Dutch  have  the  largest  factories  at  Bana- 
in  the  formation  of  the  International  African  na,  as  at  other  places  on  the  west  coast  of  Af- 
Association.  After  the  return  of  Henry  M.  rica.  and  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  lower 
Stanley  in  1878  from  his  great  voyage  of  discov-  Congo  region  passes  through  their  hands.  In 
ery  down  the  Congo  an  Upper  Congo  Committee  1886  some  Belgian  capitalists  formed  a  corn- 
was  created,  and  between  1879  and  1884  the  In-  pany  with  a  capital  of  500,000  francs  to  es- 
temational  Congo  Association  carried  out  hy-  tablish  factories  on  the  Congo.  The  capital 
drographical  explorations  and  founded  stations  was  increased  to  800,000  francs,  and  the  results 
on  uie  Congo.  The  Berlin  African  Conference  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  Societe  Anonyme, 
in  1^5  sanctioned  the  erection  of  the  Independ-  for  the  commerce  of  the  upper  Congo,  was 
ent  State  of  the  Congo  under  the  sovereignty  of  founded,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  francs,  on 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  provisions  of  Dec.  10, 1888,  which  was  authorized  to  carry  on 
the  general  act  were  approved  by  the  Belgian  commercial,  industrial,  mining,  and  other  busi- 
Legislature.  In  the  same  year  the  first  Congo  nesses  in  the  territories  of  the  Congo  State  and 
loan  was  issued,  and  in  1886  the  preliminary  elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
survey  of  the  Congo  Railway  route  was  made,  stockholders  divided  30  per  cent,  profits.  On 
In  1889  the  Belgian  state  subscribed  10,000,000  Jan.  80, 1890,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  cap- 
francs  .of  ordinary  Congo  Railway  shares.  The  ital  to  3,900,000  francs.  The  old  stockholders 
counter-claims  of  France  to  the  territory  on  both  took  1,200  shares  of  preferred  stock  at  600 
shores  of  the  middle  Congo  were  adjusted  by  a  francs,  20  per  cent,  above  the  face  value,  and 
delimitation  conceding  to  her  the  north  shore  the  same  number  of  common  shares  offered  to 
and  an  agreement  contained  in  a  letter  of  Presi-  the  public  at  the  same  premium  were  subscribed 
dent  Strauch,  of  the  International  Association  of  for  seven  times  over.  The  management  of  the 
the  Congo,  to  Jules  Ferry,  bearing  date  April  28,  company's  operations  has  been  intrusted  to  Major 
1884,  to  the  effect  that  if  unforeseen  circum-  Parminton,  who  was  for  six  years  financial  sec- 
stances  ever  compelled  the  association  to  dis-  retary  of  the  Congo  State,  and  afterward  the 
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leader  of  the  Sanford  exploring  expedition.  He  approred  the  arrangement,  with  only  one  dis- 
retamed  to  the  Congo  in  March,  accompanied  eenting  vote.  By  the  terms  of  this  convention 
by  the  second  director,  Camille  Delcommune,  Belgium  will  make  a  loan  to  the  Congo  State  of 
Who  has  likewise  had  six  years*  experience  on  25,000,000  francs,  of  which  sum  5,000,000  francs 
the  Congo.  The  primary  object  of  the  com-  are  to  be  advanced  at  once,  and  sabseiquentiy  3,- 
pany  is  to  establish  new  factories  along  the  000,000  francs  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years, 
river  and  to  augment  the  flotilla  of  small  steam-  During  these  ten  years  the  loan  will  bear  no  in- 
boat9,  so  that  ivory,  palm  oil,  and  caoutchouc  terest.  Six  months  after  the  expiration  of  this 
can  be  exported  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Al-  term  of  ten  years  Belgium  will  oe  at  liberty  to 
ready  regular  auction  sales  of  ivory  are  held  in  annex  the  Cfongo  State  with  all  its  properties 
Antwerp.  An  expedition  of  seven  Europeans,  and  rights,  in  conformity  with  the  act  signed  at 
under  ttie  direction  of  Alexander  Delcommune,  Berlin  on  Feb.  26, 1885,  and  the  act  signed  at 
set  out  from  Belgium  in  July,  1890,  for  the  pur-  Brussels  on  July  2, 1890,  Belgium  assuming  all 
pose  of  ascending  the  Congo  and  its  tributary,  the  obligations  of  the  State  toward  other  parties, 
the  Lomami,  in  a  steamer  to  the  head  of  navi^a-  King  Leopold  will  at  the  same  time  renounce  all 
tion,  nearly  opposite  Nyangwe,  and  journeying  claims  for  indemnity  for  the  sacrifices  which  he 
thence  on  foot,  protected  by  an  escort  of  150  na-  has  made.  The  Belgian  Government  will,  ac- 
tive soldiers,  through  the  region  of  the  sources  cording  to  the  convention,  henceforward  receive 
of  the  Congo,  visiting  the  Lualaba  and  the  chain  direct  all  communications  regarding  the  State, 
of  little  lakes  through  which  it  passes:  the  Lua-  notably  on  matters  connected  with  the  budget 
pala,  which  traverses  Lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moe-  and  the  customs  receipts.  At  the  same  time  Bel- 
ro ;  the  Lukuga,  which  issues  from  Ls^e  Tan-  gium  will  in  no  way  interfere  in  the  administra- 
ganyika ;  and  the  Lan ji  Lake,  in  which  all  three  tion  of  the  Congo  State,  which,  on  its  part,  en- 
streams  unite,  according  to  the  accounts  of  natives  gages  to  make  no  fresh  loans  without  the  assent 
and  Arabs.  They  intended  to  explore  the  mineral  of  the  Belgian  Government  If  after  the  term 
regions  west  of  Ijake  Tanganyika  that  lie  within  of  ten  years  Belgium  should  not  desire  to  annex 
the  agreed  boundaries  of  the  Con^o  State,  but  the  State,  the  loan  of  25,000,000  francs  will  bear 
which  the  English  desire  and  are  likely  to  claim  interest  at  3|  per  cent,  and  its  repayment  can  be 
on  the  ground  of  the  discoveries  of  Livingstone  demanded  after  the  expiration  of  a  further  term 
if  they  can  establish  prior  interests  in  t£it  re-  of  ten  years.  From  the  outset  all  money  received 
gion.  The  Coneo  Railroad  Company,  with  a  cap-  for  land  and  mining  concessions  must  be  ap- 
ital  of  25,000,000  francs,  which  has  undertaken  plied  to  this  purpose  of  repaying  the  loan.  The 
to  build  a  railroad  from  the  lower  Con^  to  preamble  of  tne  bill  is  followed  by  a  testamentary 
Stanley  Pool,  besides  a  grant  of  lands,  which  it  declaration  by  King  Leopold,  stating  that  he  be- 
will  work,  lease,  or  sell  through  the  intermedia-  queaths  to  Belgium  all  his  sovereign  rights  over 
tion  of  special  companies,  has  received  the  ex-  tne  Congo  State  unless  the  country  should  think 
closive  privilege  of  constructing  new  railroads,  fit  during  his  lifetime  to  establish  closer  relsk- 
tramways  and  roads,  docks,  bndges,  and  other  tions  with  the  State.  The  King  intends  to  paj 
works  designed  to  facilitate  transportation,  and  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  Congo  Stete  from  his 
has  the  right  to  establish  a  navigation  service  to  personal  resources  till  1900.  He  said,  in  reply  to 
the  Congo  or  on  the  Congo.  The  railroad  is  ex-  an  address  of  the  Chamber,  that  it  was  always 
pected  to  be  completed  by  1892.  The  Compagni  his  intention  to  bequeath  the  Congo  State  to 
des  Produits  de  Congo,  on  Feb.  8, 1890,  resolved  Belgium,  and  felt  confident  that  Belgium  would 
to  increasejts  capitu  from  800,000  francs  to  1,-  not  diminish  the  extent  or  importance  of  the 
200,000  franb»-4n  order  to  raise  cattle  on  the  is-  new  provinces.  France  raised  no  objection  to 
land  of  Mateba,  where  the  serpente  have  been  ex-  the  proposed  cession.  The  bill  in  approval  of 
terminated  by  swine,  and  eventually  to  engagealso  the  convention  declares  that  the  sovereignty  will 
in  planting  on  a  large  scale.  A  French  company  continue  to  be  exercised  by  three  administrators 
has  been  founded  to  establish  means  of  commu-  and  a  governor-general.  Out  of  the  first  5,000,- 
nication  between  Brazzaville,  on  the  Congo,  and  000  francs  of  the  loan  the  debts,  which  are  in- 
the  coast  by  utilizing  the  Niari-Quilliou.  The  considerable,  will  be  paid, 
scheme  embraces  a  canal  and  a  road  which  can  Financial  Measares. — The  expenditure  of 
he  transformed  into  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  the  State  amounted  in  1889  to  3,400,000  francs. 
The  colony  of  Gaboon  and  the  French  Congo,  in  and  there  was  a  deficit  of  1,500,000  francs, 
addition  to  a  grant  of  land,  exempts  the  com-  The  expenditures  will  increase  if  the  State  exe- 
pany  from  all  taxes  and  guarantees  5  per  cent,  cutes  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  Brussels 
interest  on  the  capital,  pledging  20  per  cent  of  Anti-Slavery  Conference  for  the  suppression  of 
the  local  receipts  for  the  purpose,  while  the  slavery.  The  act  signed  at  the  conference  modi- 
company  on  its  part  agrees  to  pay  to  the  colony  fies  the  free-trade  stipulation  of  the  general  act 
4  per  cent  of  ite  proflte  whenever  they  exceed  of  the  Berlin  Conference  by  empowering  the 
11  per  cent  per  annum.  A  French  syndicate  State  to  levy  import  duties  not  to  exceed  10  per 
has  acquired  considerable  interest  in  the  Congo  cent,  ad  valorem.  But  this  permission  remains 
Bailroad  and  other  enterprises  in  the  Congo  in  abeyance,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Nether- 
State.  On  April  16,  1890,  the  King  of  the  Bel-  lands  to  sign  the  act  The  competence  of  the 
gians  opened  at  Brussels  an  exhibition  of  prod-  conference  to  amend  the  Berlin  act  was  first 
uctsana  manufactures  of  the  Congo  region.  called  in  question  by  the  delegate  of  the  United 
The  Conrentlon  with  Bel|rinin. — In  July,  Stetes.  The  United  Stetes  Government,  which 
1890,  a  convention  was  entered  into  between  the  was  not  a  party  to  either  act,  subsequently  signed 
Congo  State  and  the  Belgian  Government  for  a  declaration  relinquishing  the  rignt  to  the  free 
the  erentual  annexation  of  the  territories  of  the  entry  of  American  merchandise  on  the  conditions 
Free  State  to  Belgium.    The  Belgian  Chamber  and  within  the  limits  specified  in  the  Brus- 
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gels  act.  This  declaration  is  to  be  supple-  during  1889  were  $54,085,  and  its  expenditnres 
mented  by  a  treaty.  A  decree  was  issued  in  $56,470.  It  had  aided  in  the  organization  of 
August  prohibiting,  in  accordance  with  the  de-  485  Sunday-schools,  and  had  made  about  2.500 
cision  or  the  conference,  the  sale  of  distilled  grants  of  Sunday-school  helps  and  other  liter- 
liquors  in  the  regions  where  their  use  has  not  ature.  It  publishes  Sunday-school  helps,  period- 
b€«n  developed,  that  is,  in  the  whole  Congo  ter-  icals,  books,  and  other  requisites, 
ritory  east  of  the  Jukussi  river,  and  introducing  The  7  theolo^cal  seminaries — at  Andover, 
a  graduated  license  duty  in  the  coast  region  on  Mass.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Chicago,  111.,  Hartford, 
the  hither  side  of  the  Jukussi.  Direct  taxes  on  Conn..  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Oakland,  CaL  (Pacific), 
industrial  and  other  enterprises  have  been  im-  and  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Tale) — returned  for 
posed,  and  tolls  are  levied  on  caravans  and  trav*  1889-*90,  47  professors,  27  instructors  or  lectur- 
elers  crossing  the  bridges  and  ferries  of  the  ers,  10  resident  licentiates  or  fellows,  22  students 
route  from  Matadi  to  Stanley  Pool.  An  export  of  advanced  graduate  classes,  and  556  under- 
duty  of  60  francs  on  every  100  kilogrammes  of  graduate  students. 

caoutchouc  and  200  francs  on  every  100  kilo-  The  income  of  the  American  College  and 
grammes  of  ivory  was  decreed,  to  go  into  effect  Education  Society  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
on  Oct  1,  1890,  in  addition  to  which  license  1890,  was  $101,425,  of  which  $58,336  were  con- 
duties  of  from  2  to  4  francs  per  kilogramme  of  tributed  for  colleges  and  paid  to  them.  The 
ivory  are  levied  on  the  upper  Congo.  These  sum  of  $27,894  was  paid  to  students  fitting  for 
new  taxes,  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased  the  ministry.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
expensesfor  ad  ministration  and  the  maintenance  students  had  received  assistance  during  the 
of  order  entaUed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  com-  year.  The  colleges  on  the  list  as  aided  by  the 
merce,  drew  protests  from  tne  Dutch  mercantile  society  were  Colorado.  Doane,  Pacific  University, 
community.  Rollins,  Whitman,  and  Yankton  Colleges. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.    I.  Congrefa^  The  library  of  the  American  Congregational 

tionalists  In  the  United  Htates. — Staliaiies :  Association  in  the  Congregational  Hall,  Boston, 

The  '*  Year-Book  of  the  Congregational  Church-  contains  28,252  volumes,  &l,222  pamphlets,  and 

es  **  for  1890  gives  statistics  of  the  Congrega-  82,294  unbound  numbers  of  periodicals,  b^des 

tional  churches  in  the  United  States,  of  which  the  duplicates. 

following  is  a  summary :  Number  of  churches,  The  total  resources  for  church  buildine  of  the 
4,689 ;  of  new  churches,  241 ;  of  ministers,  4,640,  American  Congregational  Union  for  the  year 
of  whom  3,065  are  pastors  of  churches ;  of  mem-  1889  were  $188,4'%.  It  paid  during  the  same 
bers,  491,985 ;  of  members  added  during  the  year  $89,389  to  aid  churches,  and  otherwise  dis- 
year  1889  on  confession,  29,286;  of  baptisms,  of  bursed  $17,542,  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
adults,  13,786 ;  of  infants,  8,889 ;  of  families  con-  balance  on  hand,  but  pledged,  of  $76,592.  The 
nected  with  the  churches,  825,149 ;  of  members  total  resources  for  parsonages  were  $83,941; 
of  Sunday-schools,  597.351 ;  of  young  people*s  and  $16,840  had  been  paid  on  the  same  account, 
societies  of  Christian  Endeavor.  2,202,  having  a  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Parsonage  fund 
toUl  membership  of  106,156.  Total  amount  of  of  $17,101.  The  Union  aided  during  1889  in 
benevolent  contributions,  $2.398,037 ;  of  which  building  100  houses  of  worship  and  49  parson- 
were,  for  foreign  missions,  $357,929 ;  for  educa-  ages ;  and  during  the  first  three  months  of  1890, 
tion,  $401,049;  for  church  building,  $152,840;  44  churches  and  17  parsonages.  On  April  1, 
for  home  missions,  $464,167 ;  for  the  American  1890,  it  had  aided  in  building,  from  its  begin- 
Missionary  Association,  $147,088;  for  Sunday-  ning,  in  all,  1,952  houses  of  worship  and  240 
schools,  $49,862;  for  the  New  West  Educational  parsona^s. 

Commission^  $47,477;  for  ministerial  aid,  $12,-  American  Borne  Missionary  Society, — The 

893;   for  other  objects,  $764,732.     Charitable  sixty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 

bequests  to  various  purposes  of  the  churches  and  Home  Missionarv  Society  was  held  at  Saratoga 

societies  had  been  paid  to  the  amount  of  $301,-  Springs,  N.  Y.,  beginning  June  3.     The  Rev. 

007.    The  sum  of  $6,046,962.  or  $1,068,073  more  Austin  Abbott,  LL.  D.,  a  vice-president,  pre- 

than  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  contributed  sided,  in  the  absence  of  President  Seelye.    The 

for  home  expenditures.    The  whole  amount  of  total  resources  of  the  society  for  the  year  had 

pastoral  salaries  reported  in  3,344  cases  was  $3,-  been  $763,334,  and  $711,695  had  been  paid  to 

500,072,  showing  an  average  of  $1,047.     There  missionary   laborers.     Eighteen    hundred   and 

appear  from  the  tables  as  belonging  to  Congre-  seventy-nine  missionaries  nad  been  employed  in 

gational  churches,  3,765  church  buildings,  hav-  45  States  and  Territories,  of  whom  7  nad  been 

ing  a  total  value  of  $38,957,195,  and  1,685  par-  in  commission  as  pastors  or  stated  supplies  of 

sonages,    valued    at    $3,882,802.      Besides   the  congregations  of  colored  people,  and  181  had 

Sunday-schools  represented  in  the  tables,  the  preached  in  foreign  languiu^es  (Welsh,  German, 

agents  of  the  Sunday-school  Society  furnish  re-  Scandinavian,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Chinese,  In- 

ports   of   seven    States  —  California,  Colorado,  dian,  French,  and  Spanish).     The  number  of 

Michigan,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Da-  congregations  and  missionary  districts  supplied 

kota,  and  Wisconsin— of   846  Sunday-schools,  was  3,251 ;  of  Sunday-schools  and  Bible  classes, 

with  12,926  members.    Adding  these  to  the  num-  2,282.  of  which  311  were  new  schools ;  of  pupils 

bers  in  the  tables,  the  whole  number  of  Sunday-  in  the  same,  141,775;  of  additions  on  confession 

schools  becomes  610,277.     Returns  are   given  of   faith,  6,608 ;   of   churches   organized,  184. 


preparatioi 

Societies.  —  The  receipts  of  the  Congrega-    exhibited  in  nearly  all  the  items.    An  amond- 
tional   Sunday-school   and  Publishing  Society    ment  to  the  charter  of  the  society  had  been  pro- 
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cured,  nnder  which  it  was  authorized  to  hold  its  pointed  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  board 
annual  meetings  out^de  of  the  State  of  New  **  to  inouire  into  the  methods  of  administration 
York,  "  in  anj  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  pursuea  at  the  missionary  rooms  at  Boston,  and 
States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.*'  to  recommend  any  changes  which  shall  appear 
The  American  Bdctrd, — The  eightieth  annual  to  them  useful  or  important/*  reported  that  it  had 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission-  held  four  meetings;  had  exammed  the  records 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  of  the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  Treasur- 
Minn.,  beginning  Oct  8.  The  Rev.  Dr.  K.  S.  er;  had  read  the  papers  and  correspondence  in 
Storrs  presided.  The  income  of  the  society  for  nearly  all  the  cases  of  applicants  for  missionary 
the  year  had  been  $763,434,  of  which  $419,222  appomtment  whoso  cases  had  been  made  the 
bad  come  through  donations.  The  amount  of  topic  of  public  comment,  and  of  some  others  be- 
the  donation.*!  was  greater  by  $22,877  than  in  sides;  had  examined  such  other  documents  as 
the  previous  year,  and  $32,355  more  than  the  bore  upon  the  object  of  their  inquiry ;  and  had 
average  of  the  past  five  years,  and  was  the  conferred  with  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
largest — when  reauced  to  a  gold  value— ever  re-  Prudential  Committee.  As  a  result  of  its  in- 
ceived  during  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  quiries,  it  had  found  the  methods  pursued  in 
board.  From  the  Swett  bec|uest,  which  had  working  and  preserving  the  records  and  docn- 
been  set  apart  to  meet  special  calls  for  brief  ments  of  the  tx)ard  worthy  of  praise.  The  gen- 
periods  in  the  evangelistic  and  educational  de-  eral  plan  of  administration  in  the  treasury  com- 
partments of  missionary  work  abroad,  $72,708  menaed  itself  to  approbation.  A  few  modifica- 
oad  been  appropriated ;  and  from  the  Otis  be-  tions  were  recommended.  Fact^  were  presented. 
Quest,  which  nad  been  set  apart  for  new  missions,  however,  from  ^he  financial  reports  of  a  series  of 
461,482  had  been  applied,  in  west  central  Af-  years  past,  which,  when  compared  with  similar 
rica,  east  central  Africa,  Shansi,  Hong-Kong,  items  from  the  reports  of  other  societies  of  the 
northern  Japan,  and  northern  Mexico.  The  denomination  and  of  societies  of  other  denomi- 
Otis  bequest  would  be  nearly  all  distributed  at  nations,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  Con^re^a- 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  the  new  missions  de-  tional  churches,  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  its 
pendent  upon  it  would  then  have  to  be  supported  relation  to  the  benevolence  of  the  churches  and 
from  the  current  annual  receipts  of  the  society,  its  grasp  on  their  resources,  the  board  had  virtu- 
Tbe  Swett  bequest  would  probably  be  exhausteid  ally  stood  still,  while  the  other  agencies  of  de- 
during  the  coming  year.  Among  the  matters  nominational  enterprise  had  made  an  advance 
esoecially  noticed  in  the  reports  from  the  mission  in  the  aggregate  of  about  80  per  cent  "  With 
fields  were  an  extensive  revival  which  had  pre-  an  increase  in  our  church  membership  of  over 
vailed  in  Aintab,  Marash,  Hadjin.  Adana,  and  107.000,  no  corresponding  increase  has  accrued 
Tarsus,  Asiatic  Turkey ;  the  small  number  of  to  the  treasurjr  of  this  society.  From  1880-'89 
college  graduates  in  the  eastern  and  central  our  membership  grew  more  than  30  per  cent. ; 
Turkey  missions  who  enter  the  theological  semi-  our  direct  contributions  from  the  churches  and 
naries,  and  the  increasing  tendency  of  promising  the  Woman's  Board  grew  less  than  14  per  cent.** 
joung  men  who  come  to  America  to  complete  While  it  refrained  from  expressing  an^  opinion 
their  studies  and  better  their  fortunes ;  ana  the  respecting  the  causes  of  the  financial  innrmity 
good  impression  produced  upon  the  people  of  shown  by  these  facts,  the  committee  uttered  the 
Spain  by  the  work  of  the  high  school  for  girls  conviction  that,  however  explained,  there  was  in 
at  San  Sebastian.  The  following  is  an  abstract  them  a  powerful  argument  of  urgency  "  that  if 
of  the  general  summary  of  the  missions :  Mis-  there  be  alienations  from  the  board,  they  be 
sions,22:  stations,  96;  out-stations,  962;  places  reconciled,  and  that  every  reasonable  means  be 
for  stated  preaching,  1,402;  average  congre^  employed  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  hold 
tions;,  65,236 ;  ordained  missionaries  (12  being  upon  the  hearts  of  our  churches  of  the  cause  of 
physicians),  183;  male  physicians  not  ordained  foreign  missions  and  of  this  its  ancient  repre- 
(besides  5  women),  10;  other  male  assistants,  7;  sentative."  Concerning  the  third  point  of  the 
women  (7 of  them  physicians:  wives,  181,  un-  inquiry',  the  method  pursued  in  the  appoint- 
married,  152),  333 ;  whole  number  of  laborers  ment  of  missionaries,  the  committee  found  evi- 
sent  from  this  country,  533 ;  native  pastors,  174 ;  dence  of  a  degree  of  alienation  from  the  present 
native  preachers  and  catechists,  480 ;  native  administration  of  the  board,  existing  among 
school-teachers,  1,353 ;  other  native  laborers,  382 ;  some  of  the  churches,  pastors,  educational  in- 
total  of  native  laborers,  2.399*;  total  of  American  stitutions,  and  young  men  and  women  of  the 
and  native  laborers,  2,932 ;  churches,  387 ;  church  colleges  and  seminaries,  **  which,  whether  rea- 
members,  36,256 ;  added  during  the  year,  4,554 ;  sonable  or  unreasonable,  we  all  alike  deplore." 
whole  number  from  the  first,  as  nearly  as  can  be  Presuming  that  the  legitimate  object  of  an  in- 
learned,  114,953 ;  theological  seminaries  and  sta-  quiry  by  the  officers  of  the  board  into  the  theo- 
tioQ  classes,  14;  pupils,  247;  colleges  and  high  logical  opinions  of  applicants  for  missionary 
schools,  66 ;  pupils  in  the  above,  4,^ ;  boarding  service  is  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  conformed 
schools  for  girls,  56;  pupils  in  boarding  schools  essentially  to  the  doctrines  commonly  received 
for  girls,  3,180;  common  schools,  889 ;  pupils  in  by  the  churches,  the  committee  were  united  in 
common  schools,  33,114 ;  whole  number  under  the  judgment  '*  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
iostruction,  47,329 ;  native  contributions  report-  character  of  the  board  as  a  non-ecclesiastic^ 
ed,  $117,494.  body  for  its  officers  to  frame  creeds  or  state- 
The  committee  of  nine,  which  had  been  ap-  ments  of  theological  belief,  under  whatever  title, 
to  be  submitted  to  candidates  for  appointment. 

n»12f  JT^**^**  *?*•  ^"°l*!L!?  ^^^h  nlH?  ^^T?****  Such  a  course  is  not  to  be  applied,  even  though 

namber of  Aoiertcmo  and  udve  lattorera  as  2,960:  but  there  ;i.  r^  „_  on«,„«,i   «^«.   «.«  i^^^JL  »^:^i^»  ^#  ^^u\^ 

•eem.  to  be  an  emr  either  In  aectlng  down  the  items  or  In  it  be,  as  aUeged,  not  to  impose  articles  of  faith 

the  addttum.  upon  the  apphcant,  but  simply  to  aid  him  in 
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presenting  his  own  belief.  .  .  .  In  our  judgment,  make  no  propoBition  for  action  by  the  boaid  at  the 

the  entire  existing   system  of  procedure  with  present  time,  and  wo  unanimously  join  in  the  recom- 

candidates,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  theological  pendataon  that  the  committee  be  discharged,  bchev- 

■»{»»«  ;«^«  fi.«f  .»^.,;*»o  f^  u^  ^,^i4\^A      5»/»K  inff  that  whatever  desire  the  churches  or  donors  may 

views  is  one  that  requires  to  be  modified.    Such  entertain  has  not  yet  found  sufficient  expression  u> 

modification,  after  earnest,  and,  we  may  per-  commandatpresentanymodifloation  of  our  system, 
haps  not  improperly  add,  prayerful  deliberation 

on  this  important  matter,  we  are  prepared  unani-  A  motion  to  adopt  the  report  and  discharge 

mously  to  propose.    The  change  we  suggest  is  the  committee  was  carried  unanimously.    The 

one  which  we  regard  as  not  only  better  in  itself  meeting  resolved  upon  the  presentation  of  a  me- 

than  the  method  now  in  use,  but  one  which  we  morial  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 

are  convinced    the    present   condition  of    the  United  States,  asking  that  the  Government  "  ini- 

board's  affairs  renders  indispensably  necessarv."  tiate  and  present,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  in  such 

The  committee,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  ways  as  shall  seem  wise  and  fit,  such  proceedings 

modifications    which    it    recommended  in  the  as  may  speedily  lead  to  the  universal  prohibition 

financial  administration  pf  the  board,  advised,  of  all  exportation  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  un- 

with  reference  to  the  missionarv  appointments,  uncivilized  and  half-civilized  peoples"  of  Africa, 

that  questions  1  and  2,  Section  VI,  of  the  "  Man-  Ameriean  Missionary  Awrocia/tVm.— The  an- 

ual  for  Missionary  Candidates  "  be  amended  so  nual  meeting  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 

that  they  shall  read  as  follows :  ciation  was  held  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  begin- 

1.  What  are  your  vie«rs  respecting  each  of  the  lead-  ning  Oct.  21.  The  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor.  D.  D., 
ing  doctrines  of  Scripture  bommSnly  held  by  the  LU  D.,  presided.  The  current  receipts  of  the 
ohurohes  sustainhig  this  board!  In  answering  this  society  for  the  year  had  been  |406,039,  which, 
question,  you  may  use  your  own  language,  or  refer  to  with  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
anv  creeds  of  a<&owledged  weight.  made  a  total  of  $412,510.    The  expenditures  had 

2.  Have  you  any  views  at  variance  with  those  dpo-  been  $412,421.  Of  the  5  chartered  institutions 
trines,  or  any  views  of  churoh  govemraent  which  j^  the  South,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

I?«I!li?J'n7?MriS^S'J^  co-operation  with  the  mis-  ^„^  Talladega  College,  Alabima,  had  each  more 

sionanes  ot  tois  board  f  . ,       t/w\   i.   j     ..       Yli!  ai.     i     •    i  j       _».        *. 

These  questions  being  so  amended,  all  applications  than  500  students,  with  theological  department^ 
for  missionary  appointment  shall  be  made  as  now  to  and  lougaloo  University,  Mississippi,  had  883 
the  corresponding  secretaries  of  the  board.  Without  students.  The  20  normal  and  f^raded  schools,  situ- 
further  correspondence  on  doctrinal  matters  the  com-  ated  in  7  different  States,  provide  the  same  courses 
munications  tnus  received  by  the  ftecretaries  shall  be  of  study,  up  to  the  college  departments,  as  the 
presented  forthwith  to  the  Prudential  Committee,    la  chartered    institutions.     Of    them,  Le    Moyne 

'^^^}'^S^^rS:^Jft^^1^Z^  School,  at  Memphis.  Tenn.,  reported  an  attend- 
theoloffical  opinions  of  the  candidate,  this  shall  be  had  ^^^^  *-  «^wv  a„j'  x«  ««^  i>«ii«,«^  xr««.,-i 
through  an  interview  with  the  committee  as  a  body ;  ^^^  ,<>'  ^^,  students,  and  Ballard  Normal 
or,  in  case  this  in  any  special  instance  is  not  pitictica-  School  of  595.  Including  the  normal  depart- 
ble,  with  a  sub-committee  api>ointed  by  them  from  ments  of  the  chartered  institutions,  26  schools 
their  own  number  and  oonsistinff  in  part  of  laymen,  for  especially  normal  instruction  for  teachers 
At  such  theological  examination  by  the  committee  or  were  aided  by  the  association.  The  53  common 
subcommittee  the  doore  shall  be  open  for  the  pres-  schools  were  crowded  with  eager  pupils.  Manual 
enoe  of  any  mem  here  of  the  board  or  personal  fhenda  ^^^  industrial  training  form  a  part  of  the  couree 
of  the  candidate.  ^^  ^,j  ^^^  schools.  Three  hundred  and  forty  ib- 
These  recommendations  were  adopted.  structors  were  employed  and  18,395  pupils  were 
The  committee  of  fifteen,  which  nad  been  ap-  enrolled  in  the  79  schools.  A  gain  was  recorded 
pointed  two  vears  previously  **  to  consider  the  of  19  schools,  80  teachers,  and  3.301  students, 
relations  of  the  board  to  the  churches  and  indi-  Much  of  this  increase  had  been  made  possible  by 
viduals  who  make  it  their  missionary  agent,  and  means  of  the  incomes  from  the  Daniel  Hand 
the  expediency,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  they  fund.  Of  the  pupils,  83  were  in  the  theological, 
may  ascertain,  of  securing  a  closer  union  be-  67  in  the  collegiate,  and  1,225  in  the  norma!  de- 
tween  them,  especially  including  the  subject  of  partments.  Of  the  chureh  work  in  the  South, 
the  selection  of  corporate  members,"  reported  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  educational 
that  it  had  sought  information  concerning  the  work,  there  were  returned  128  churehes,  with 
feeling  of  the  churches  on  the  subject  by  send-  107  missionaries,  7,970  members,  and  14,492  pu- 
ing  out  circulars  to  those  which  were  considera-  nils  in  Sunday-schools,  and  713  members  had 
ble  contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  board,  asking  been  added  by  confession  of  faith.  Missions  and 
for  expressions  of  their  views  upon  it.  Two  schools  among  the  Indians  were  sustained  at  the 
thirds  of  the  churches  failed  to  respond  with  any  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  and  at  Oahe,  Stand- 
expression  of  judgment,  and  less  than  20  per  in|f  Rock,  Fort  Berthold.  Rosebud,  and  Skoko- 
cent  of  them  recommended  any  change.  The  mish  stations,  and  the  Ramona  School,  Santa 
committee  were  embarrassed  by  the  great  proper-  Fe,  New  Mexico;  and  a  station,  with  two  mis- 
tion  of  the  silent  churches.  sionaries,  had  been  begun  at  Point  Prince  of 
Some  of  our  number  [the  report  says!  would  have  Wales,  Alaska.  These  returned  9  churches, 
been  in  favor  of  proposing  some  method  by  ^hich  the  with  438  members,  16  schools,  87  missionaries 
contributing  churches  should  be  more  directly  repre-  and  teachers,  527  pupils  (of  whom  12  were  theo- 
sented  in  the  election  of  members  of  this  board,  Kome  logical  and  12  were  normal  students),  and  640 
would  have  favored  the  classes  relation  of  honorary  pupils  in  Sunday-schools.  The  18  schools  for 
to  corporate  members,  and  some  would  have  been  m  ^h^  Chinese  (2  more  than  in  the  previous  year) 
lavor  of  submitting  to  the  State  and  loca^^^  employed  33  teachers    and  were    attended  by 

Sfmi^n^Xr  rii  °Ss!'wL^fe  t^^^'^^  o^  'rH'^.t  f  ^"  "^  "^f  "^  '^"^  '^""^ 

posed  to  any  and  all  of  these  suggested  changes*.    Un-  atry.  and  159  had  given  evidence  of  conversion, 

der  these  droumstanoes,  therefore,  we  deem  it  wise  to  1  he  pupils  were  all  young  men.    The  Bible  was 
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a  prominent  text-book,  and  the  purpose  of  the  philosophy,  and  comparison  of  religions  should 
instruction  was  to  Christianize  the  pupils.  The  oe  stuaied,  especially  by  missionaries  going  to 
Chinese  attendants  were  very  liberal  in  the  sup-  India  and  China.  While  the  expediency  of  em- 
port  of  the  mission  and  in  taking  up  work  for  ploying  unmarried  men  for  a  limited  time  and 
their  native  land.  They  had  built  a  chapel  in  under  special  circumstances  was  admitted,  em- 
connection  with  a  mission  which  the  association  phatic  testimony  was  borne  to  the  force  of  the 
of  Christian  Chinese  is  supporting  in  Hong-  example  of  a  Christian  home  life  and  to  the 
Kong,  and  had  opened  several  free  schools.  The  value  of  the  labor  and  influence  of  missionaries* 
association  had  raised  during  the  year  $2,500  for  wives.  A  proposal  to  accept  the  services  of  edu- 
the  work  in  California  and  China.  The  work  cated  lay  evangelists,  the  development  and  im- 
among  the  people  of  the  mountain  regions  of  the  provement  of  the  lav  agency,  and  the  plan  of 
SoQth  had  been  successfully  prosecuted.  In  working  from  fixed  local  centers  as  contrasted 
view  of  the  enlargted  work  of  the  association,  with  "  a  vague  itinerancy,"  were  approved.  On 
and  of  the  increased  diversity  of  its  labors  for  the  question  of  education  in  India,  concerning 
the  nesro,  the  Indian,  the  mountain  white  peo-  which  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
pie,  ana  the  Chinese,  a  committee  of  conference,  friends  of  the  society  are  most  marked,  the  com- 
representing  the  churches  and  consisting  of  seven  mittee  pointed  out  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
members,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  office  of  the  educational  work  would  mean — 
association,  consider  the  adaptation  of  its  pres-  the  surrender  of  our  hold  on  the  young  mind  of  India 
ent  methods  to  the  enlarged  conditions  of  its  in  this  crisis  of  its  intellectual  and  moral  history, 
work,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  may  appear  when  the  first  stirrings  of  a  ration^  mind  are  beffin- 
wi»e  and  desirable.  ^ioCT  to  be  felt  and  old  fitiths  are  tottering  to  their 

m^E':.?S2^"c^^^^^  ^'?JthV?Sli^^°^Tet^^^^ 

-The  English  "p>ngregaUonalYear-Book    for  ^j^^j^  ft«„,  ^^ieh  wl^on  is   systemiJticaUy  ex- 

1890  ffives  the  whole  num^  of  Congregational  eluded,  where  morality  has  therefore  no  finn  footing, 
churches  in  England  and  Wales  as  4,585,  show-  and  where  there  may  oe  agnosdc  and  positlvist  teach- 
ing an  increase  of  33  over  the  previous  year,  ers  as  bitterly  hostile  to  Christianity  as  the  heathen, 
These  churches  provided  sittings  for  1,645,000  or  else  to  Borne  and  the  Jesuits,  eagerly  watching  the 
persons.  The  whole  number  of  churches,  in-  opportunity  to  step  in  and  fill  our  empty  place, 
eluding  those  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  While  conversions  were  acknowledged  to  be 
Channel  Islands,  was  4,726;  and  including  also  lamentablv  rare  among  the  results  of  educa- 
churches  and  mission  stations  in  the  colonies  tional  worK,  it  was  contended  that  the  pupils  re- 
and  dependencies,  5,420.  There  were  2,710  min-  ceive  a  degree  of  preparation  for  the  Gospel 
isters  in  England  and  Wales,  2,023  of  whom  were  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking,  and  that  the 
in  pastoral  charge.  Seventeen  colleges  in  Great  schools  are  to  a  considerable  extent  self-support- 
Bntain  and  the  colonies  returned  ^  professors  ing.  The  committee  recommended  that  the 
and  lecturers  and  428  students  for  the  ministry ;  Christian  character  of  the  schools  be  kept  in 
and  300  native  students  were  under  instruction  view,  that  sufficient  time  be  devoted  to  Scripture 
at  training  institutions  in  heathen  lands.  lessons,  and  that  non-Christian  teachers  be  not 

London   Misnanary   Society.  —  The   annual  employed  when  it  can  be  avoided.    The  present 

meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  salaries  of  the  missionaries  were  considered  by 

held  in  Ijondon.  May  15.    Sir  Charles  Aitch-  the  committee  as  low  as  they  should  be;  and 

ison  presided.     The  income  of  the  society  for  with  regard  to  financial  management  generally, 

the  year  had  been  £121,455,  of  which  £17,876  the  difficulties  which  were  facing  the  society 

had  been  raised  for  and  expended  on  special  ob-  had  arisen  not  from  waste  or  mismanagement, 

jects  in  the  mission  field.    A  balance  in  hand  but  from  success. 

was  returned  of  £3,209.    A  legacy  of  £42,000  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  WcUea, 

from  the  late  Sir  James  Tylor  was  the  largest  — The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 

the  society  had  ever  received,  but  it  was  bur-  gregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was 

dened  by  a  special  rent  charge.    It  was  repre-  held  in  London,  beginning  May  12.     The  Rev. 

sented,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Thomas  Green  presided.    The  executive  com- 

that  out  of  every  pound  sterling  subscribed  to  mittee  reported  that  its  income  had  been  £16,- 

the  funds  of  the  society,  17s.  l|a.  went  to  the  910  and  its  expenditure  £1,906  less.    The  propo- 

mission  field,  11^.  were  expended  upon  retired  sition  to  hold  an  international  Congregational 

missionaries  and  missionaries'  widows,  and  Is.  Council  had  been  approved  hj  it,  and  it  prQ- 

1^4,  were  expended  in  maintaining  the  ma-  sented  a  scheme  of  organization,  according  to 

chinery  of  the  societjr.  which    the    council   should   meet   during   the 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  former  half  of  July,  1891,  and  should  continue 

society  in  1889  to  examine  its  methods  of  man-  in  session  for  a  week ;  should  consist  of  800 

lament  and  administration  made  an  investiga-  members — 100  for  England,  100  for  the  United 

tion  which  was  continued  through  eight  months.  States,  and  100  for  Wales.  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 

It  sought  information  at  first  hand  from  mis-  colonies,  "  and  the  rest  of  the  world."    A  sepa- 

sionaries  at  home,  from  India,  China,  and  Japan,  rate  chairman  should  be  appointed  for  each  day 

fields  in  which  the  policy  of  the  missions  has  and  the  opening  sermon  should  be  preached  by 

been  most  criticised.    In  general,  the  committee  the  Rev,  Dr.  K.  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

approved  the  course  of  the  society,  including  The  time  and  place  designated  for  the  council 

some  reforms   recently  instituted.     While  no  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  American  committee, 

material  change  was  recommended  in  the  pres-  (Dr.  Storrs  has  since  given  notice  that  he  can 

ent  arrangement  for  the  education  of  missionary  not  preach  the  opening  sermon.)    A  series  of 

candidaU»,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  publications  containing  "  a  simple  statement  of 

history  of  Christian  missions  and  the  history,  the  truth  "  had  been  decided  upon  to  counter^ 
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act  representations  hostile  to  Congregationalism  societjr  from  a  socialistic  rather  than  an  Individ- 

made  in  tracts  and  i>arish  magazines.    A  reso-  ualistic  point  of  view.  The  ministry  of  the  church* 

lution  protesting  against  including  a  return  of  es,  the  committee  concluded,  whatever  its  sphere, 

the  reiifi^ious  professions  of  the  people  in  the  form,  or  degree,  should  be  contemplated,  ap- 

Proposed  census  of  1891  had  been  sent  to  the  proached,  undertaken,  and  fulfilled  in  the  name 
*rime  Minister  and  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi-  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  Motive,  here,  is  ail 
tion.  This  action  was  approved  by  the  Assem-  important  There  is  a  place  for  concurrent  and 
bly,  which  instructed  the  committee  to  watch  auxiliary  motives  in  Christian  work,  but  it  is  the 
the  action  of  the  Government  and  the  House  of  second  plac«.  Christ  himself  is  the  inspiration 
Commons  and  take  such  steps  as  might  seem  of  such  work  as  He  promises  to  acknowledge, 
necessary  to  prevent  the  religious  enumeration  It  must  always  be  the  desire  of  the  churches  to 
being  included  in  the  census.  A  resolution  was  place  religion  before  the  world  in  its  simplest 
adopted  condemning  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  and  most  essential  form,  with  the  will  of  God  aa 
drinks  carried  on  between  professedly  Christian  its  ruling  motive.  Christian  service  should  be 
communities  and  unenlightened  races,  such  as  recognized  as  being  the  normal  and  penna- 
those  of  Africa,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  in  nent  relation  of  everv  member  of  the  kingdom 
connection  with  the  international  deliberations  of  God.  The  wise  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  slave  trade  will  be  studious  to  discern  such  opportunities  of 
some  measures  might  be  suggested  for  suppress-  new  and  enlarged  service  as  the  circumstances 
ing  this  trade  also.  A  protest  was  made  against  of  his  time  afford  for  benefiting  mankind.  In 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  to  give  com-  our  days,  in  a  constitutionally  governed  coun- 
pensation  to  publicans  from  public  money  on  try,  ChVistianitv  is  called  to  be  not  only  remedial 
account  of  non-renewal  of  licenses.  Another  and  palliative,  but  constructive.  It  must  enter 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  called  on  all  Liberals  into  practical  life,  and  make  itself  felt  and  use- 
and  Nonconformists  to  insist  that  free  educa-  f ul  in  works  which  may  contribute  to  the  practi- 
tion  shall  be  accompanied  by  popular  represent-  cal  benefit  and  improvement  of  society, 
ative  control  of  all  schools  aided  dv  public  funds.  The  Church  Aia  Society  returned  a"  year's  in- 
A  favorable  report  was  made  of  the  working  of  come  of  about  £30,000,  and  had  aided  677 
the  guilds  or  young  people's  associations  for  churches  and  581  stations.  If  the  sums  raised 
Christian  work  and  religious  and  mental  culti-  locally  were  added  to  its  income  the  whole 
vation,  in  which  educational  classes  and  lectures  amount  contributed  for  its  purposes  would  be 
and  means  for  healthful  physical  recreation  are  found  to  be  £90,000.  The  General  Committee 
also  provided.  A  resolution  was  adopted  invit-  was  instructed  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  Fed- 
ing  tne  attention  of  the  churches  to  tne  urgency  eral  Union  of  the  Free  Churches.  A  Standing 
of  the  call  made  upon  them  for  active  and  ag-  Council  of  Secondary  Education  was  instituted, 
gressive  Christian  ministrations  in  view  of  the  to  further  the  interests  of  Noncomformist  pub- 
religious  indifference  prevailing  widelv  in  all  lie  schools  and  to  establish  closer  relations  be- 
classes  of  English  society  and  to  the  lack  of  any  tween  them  and  the  parents ;  and  a  fund  was 
adequate  response  to  the  call,  and  asking  them  decided  upon  for  providing  scholarships  at  the 
to  make  the  matter  a  subject  of  special  prayer  schools  and  exhibitions  at  the  universities.  The 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  A  committee  council  was  authorized  to  consider  measures  for 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  and  re-  the  extension  and  increase  of  Congregational 
port  what  steps  the  churches  may  take  to  in-  schools.  The  opening  address  of  the  chairman 
crease  their  usefulness  to  the  English  people.  of  the  society  was  on  ''The  Secular  Element  of 
The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  our  Church  Life."  The  papers  read  and  the 
at  Swansea,  Wales,  beginning  Sept.  29.  The  discussions  during  the  meetings  related  to  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  in  May  to  *'  Strength  and  Progress  of  Congregationalism 
consider  what  measures  the  churches  might  take  as  dependent  on  Practical  Fidelity  to  the  Con- 
to  increase  their  usefulness  to  the  English  people  mgational  System  " ;  "  The  Means  of  Keeping 
presented  a  long  report  reviewing  the  social  and  Young  People  who  have  left  their  Homes,  espe- 
moral  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  attitude  cially  those  who  have  gone  to  the  Large  Towns, 
of  the  churches  in  relation  thereto.  under  the  Influence  of  the  Churches  " ;  **  The 
Reference  was  made  in  it  to  the  ''  strone  ethical  Exposition  and  Enforcement  of  Free-Church 
tendency  '*  of  the  age  as  characteristic  of  it  and  Principles  " ;  "  The  True  Spiritual  Lineage  of 
as  something  unique  in  history,  and  to  the  ne-  Independent  and  Free  Churehism  " ;  '*  Christ, 
oessity  of  brmging  religion  into  closer  contact  and  the  Social  Problems  of  Modem  Times'*; 
with  common,  practical  life.  The  greatly  chan^  "Work  Among  the  Young";  "How  to  Deal 
and  still  changing  position  of  the  wage-eammg  with  Agnosticism  " ;  "  The  Adaptation  of  Con- 
classes,  constituting  a  majority  of  the  popula-  gregationalism  to  Aergressive  Christian  Work " ; 
tion,  was  mentioned  as  a  feature  essential  to  the  and  '*  Young  People  s  Guilds."  Meetings  were 
completeness  of  any  view  of  the  conditions  under  held  in  behalf  of  total  abstinence,  the  Church 
which  the  Christian  work  of  the  near  future  will  Aid  Society,  and  missions, 
have  to  be  carried  on.  It  would  be  a  superficial  III.  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland.— -The 
and  short-sighted  view  to  take  the  advance  of  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland 
the  working  classes  in  political  and  economical  was  held  in  Glasgow  in  October.  A  committee 
authority  as  a  factitious  result,  susceptible  of  was  appointed  to  consider  to  what  objects  the 
diversion.  Attention  must  be  eiven  to  the  fact  jubilee  fund  of  £10,000,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
that  the  new  movement  has  developed  new  ruling  raise  in  1892,  shall  be  applied.  A  fraternal 
ideas  which,  if  primarily  social,  are  also  relig-  delegate  was  received  from  the  Scottish  Congre- 
ious,  the  primary  feature  of  which  is  the  dispo-  Rational  Union  who  advocated  the  holding  of 
sit  ion  to  regard  the  constitution  and  duties  of  joint  meetings  by  the  two  denominations. 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  session  of  the  Fiity-first  Congress  met 
on  Monday,  Dec  2, 1889.  The  Senate  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  members : 


The  House  of  Representatives  was  composed 
of  the  following  members : 


Alabama. 

191.  James  L.  Pngh,  D. 
1683l  John  T.  Morgan,  D. 

Arkansas. 

1991.  Junes  K.  Joncft,  D. 
19ft.  Junes  U.  Beny,  D. 

Ckil^omia. 

191.  Lelaod  Stanford,  B. 
1688.  George  Hearst,  D. 

Colorado. 

1991.  Henry  H.  Teller,  B. 
IsSOl  Edward  O.  Woloott,  B. 

CbfuueUeut, 

1891.  Orrille  H.  Piatt.  B. 
198.  Joaeph  K.  Hawlej,  B. 

Dtlatears. 

lS88w  Oeorve  Gray,  D. 

1895.  Anthony  Uigglna,  B. 

Florida. 

1991.  Wilkinson  Call,  D. 

1896.  Samuel  Fsaoo,  D. 

Georgia. 

1991.  JoMpb  E.  Brown,  D. 
199&  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  O. 

IlUnoU 

1991.  Charles  B.  Farwell,  B. 
1895.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  B. 

/fufiano. 

199L  Daniel  W.  Toorheea,  D. 
18981  Dtarid  Tnrpie,  D. 

Iowa. 

1891.  WilBam  B.  AIBson,  B. 
188&  James  F.  WUson,  B. 


1991.  John  J.  Ingalls,  B. 
l;fiSw  Freston  B.  Plnmh,  B. 

Xentuetff. 

1981.  J.  C.  8.  Blaekboni,  D. 
189&  Jamea  a  Beck,  D.i 

Louisiana. 

1991.  James  B.  Eostla.  D. 
litidk  Sandall  L.  Gibson,  D. 

Mains. 

1998L  Eocene  Hale.  B. 
188&.  William  P.  F^e,'  B. 

Maryland. 
1881.  Ephraim  K.  Wilson,  D. 
1S98.  Arthnr  F.  Gorman,  D. 


199S.  Hennr  LI  Dawes.  B. 
latSi  George  F.  Hoar,  B. 

Mlchiffan. 

1994).  F.  B.  Stockbridxe,  B. 
1*^1  James  McMillan,  B. 

Minmeaota. 

1998.  Cnahman  K.  Darls,  B. 
195.  Wm.  D.  Washbam,  B. 

Mississippi. 

198.  Jsmea  Z.  George.  D. 
195.  K.  C  Walthall,  D. 


19L  Geoffg«  O.  Vest,  D. 
1998L  Frsncto  M.  Cockrell,  D. 


Montana. 

998.  Wilbar  F.  Sanders.  B. 
95.  Thomas  G.  Power,  H. 

ysbrasta. 

aaa  A.  S.  Paddock,  B. 
95.  G.  F.  Manderson,  B. 

91.  John  P.  Jones,  B. 
98.  William  M.  Stewart,  B. 

ilTeto  JBampshir*. 

91.  Henry  W.  Blair.  R. 
895.  Wm.  £.  Chandler,  B. 

2hw  Jersey. 

80a  Bnfhs  Blodf^ott,  D. 
9&  John  R.  McPherson,  D. 

Kew  York, 

91.  William  M.  Evarts.  C. 
St».  Frank  Blscock,  K. 

JVbrf4  Carolina, 

91.  Zebnlon  B.  Vance,  D. 
895l  Matt  W.  Bansom,  D. 

KoHh  Dakota. 

91.  Gilbert  A.  Pierce,  B. 
98w  Lyman  B.  Casey,  B. 

OMo. 

91.  Henry  B.  Payne.  D. 
898.  John  Sherman,  K. 

Oregon, 

91.  John  H.  Mitchell,  B. 

95.  Joseph  N.  Dolph,  B. 

Pennsylvania, 

91.  J.  D.  Cameron,  B. 
898.  Matthew  S.  Quay,  B. 

Rh4>ds  Island. 

996.  IVelson  W.  Aldrich,  R. 
895i  Nathan  F.DUon,  B. 

South  Carolina. 

91.  Wade  Hampton.  D. 
9&  Matthew  C.  Butler,  D. 

SoiOh  Dakota. 

91.  Gideon  C.  Moody,  B. 

895.  B.  F.  Pettigrew,  A. 

Tennsssu. 

896.  WIIHam  B.  Bate.  D. 

96.  Isham  G.  Harris,  D. 

Toxas. 

898.  John  H.  Beagan.  D. 
8d5.  Richard  Coke,  D. 

Vermont. 

91.  Jostln  8.  Morrin,  R. 
98.  G.  F.  Edmnnd^  B. 

Virginia. 

998.  John  W.  Daniel,  D. 
895.  John  8.  Barbour,  D. 

WasHngton. 

91.  Watson  C.  Squire,  B. 
698.  John  B.  Allen,  K. 

West  Virginia. 

996.  C.  J.  Fanlkner,  D. 
95k  John  E.  Kenna,  D. 

Wisconsin. 
991.  John  C.  Spooner.  B. 


Bichard  H.  Garke,  D. 
Hilaiy  A.  Herbert,  D. 
WiUiam  C.  Gates,  1>. 
Louis  W.  Turpln,  D. 


W.  H.  Gate,  D. 

G.  B.  Breckinridge,  D. 

Thomas  C.MclUe,D. 


John  J.  DeHaven,  B. 
Marion  Biggs,  D. 
Joseph  McKenna,  B. 


Alabama. 

James  E.  Cobb.  D. 
John  H.  Battkhend,  D. 
WlUiam  H.  Forney,  D. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  u. 

Arkansas. 

John  H.  Rogers,  D. 
Samuel  W.  Peel,  D. 

Califomick. 

W.  W.  Morrow,  B. 
Thomas  J.  Clunie,  D. 
William  Vandever,  B. 


Colorado. 
Hosea  Townsend,  B. 

OonnectiGut. 

WiUlam  Edgar  Simonds,  B.     Charles  A.  Russell.  R. 
W.  F.  Wiikox,  D.  Frederick  MUes,  B. 

Delaware. 
John  B  Penington,  D. 

Florida. 
Robert  H.  M.  Davidson,  D.      Robert  Bullock,  D. 

Georgia. 
Rufns  E.  Lester,  D.  James  H.  Blount,  D. 


Henry  G.  Turner,  D. 
Charles  F.  Crisp,  D. 
Thomas  W.  Grimes,  D. 
John  D.  Stewart,  D. 


Abner  Tavlor,  R. 
Frank  Lawler,  D. 
William  E.  Mason,  R. 
Geoige  £.  Adams,  R. 
A.  J.  Hopkins,  R. 
Robert  K.  Hltt,  K. 
Thomas  J.  Henderson.  R. 
Chsrles  Augustus  Hill,  R 
Lewis  E.  I^yson,  R. 
Philip  S.  Post,  B. 


Judson  C.  Clements,  D. 
Henry  H.  Carlton,  D. 
Allen  D.  Candler,  D. 
George  T.  Barnes,  D. 

lUinoU. 

WlUiam  H.  Gest,  R. 
Scott  Wike,  D. 
William  M.  Springer,  D. 
Jonathan  H.  Rowell.  R. 
Joseph  G.  Cbnnon,  R. 
George  W.  Fithlan,  D. 
Edward  Lane,  D. 
W.  S.  Fonnan,  D. 
James  R.  Williams,  D. 
George  W.  Smith,  R. 


WilBam  F.  Parrett,  D. 
John  H.  O'Neal],  D. 
Jsson  B.  Brown,  D. 
William  S.  Hohn«n,  D. 
George  W.  Cooper,  D. 
Thomas  M.  Browne,  U. 
William  D.  Bynum,  D. 


John  H.  Gear,  R. 
Walter  1.  Hayes,  D. 
Dayld  B.  Henderson.  R. 
Joseph  H.  Sweeney,  R. 
Daniel  Kerr,  R. 
John  F.  Lacey,  R. 


Edmund  N.  Morrill,  R. 
Edward  H.  Fnnston,  R. 
Bishop  W.  Perkins,  R. 
Harrison  Kelley,  R. 


William  J.  Stone.  D. 
William  T.  Ellis,  D. 
1.  H.  Goodnight,  D. 
A.  B.  Montgnmery.  D. 
Asher  G.  Camth,  D. 
John  G.  Oarlisle,  D. 


Indiana^ 

Elijah  V.  Brookshlre,  D. 
Joseph  B.  Chesdle,  B. 
William  D.  Owen,  B. 
Augustus  N.  Msrtln.  D. 
C.  A.  O.  McClellan.  D. 
Benjamin  F.  Shirely,  D. 

Iowa. 

Edwin  H.  Conger,  B. 
James  P.  Flick.  B. 
Joseph  B.  Beed.  B. 
J.  P.  Dolliver,  B.  . 
Isaac  S.  Struble,  R. 

Kansas. 

John  A.  Anderson.  R. 
Erastus  J.  Turner,  B. 
Samuel  R.  Peters,  R. 

Kentucky. 

Wm.  G.  P.  Breckinridge,  D. 
James  B.  McCreary,  D. 
Thomas  H.  Psynter,  D. 
John  H.  Wilson,  R. 
H.  F.  J^ley,  R, 


398.  Philetus  Sawyer,  B. 
RepnbBcanfl,  47 ;  Democrats,  87. 

Died,  soeoeeded  by  John  G.  Carlisle. 


Louisiana, 

Theodore  R.  Wilkinson,  D.       Newton  C.  Blanchsrd,  D. 
H.  Dudley  Coleman,  B.  Charles  J.  Boatner,  D. 

Price.  D. 


Andrew  Price, 


Thomas  B.  Reed,  R. 
Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  R. 


8.  M.  Robertson,  D. 

Maine, 

Seth  L.  Miniken,  R. 
Charles  A.  BouteUe,  R. 
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CbAriM  H.  OibaoD,  D. 
llennan  Btump,  D. 
Ilarry  Wdiee  KoBk,  D. 


Maryland. 

Heniy  8tockbrtdg«,  Jr^  B. 
Barnes  Compton,  X>. 
Loali  £.  McComu,  B. 


if<u»aehus4tti. 


Charles  8.  Bandall,  B. 
KlHah  A.  Mone,  K 
John  F.  Aadreir,  D. 
Joseph  H.  O'NeU.  D. 
N.  P.  Banks,  B. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  B. 


J.  Logan  Chlpman.  D. 
Edward  P.  AJIen,  B. 
James  O^DonoelU  B. 
Jallua  0.  Borrows,  B. 
Charles  E.  Belknap,  B. 
Mark  tt.  Brewer,  B. 


Mark  H.  Dminel],  B. 
John  Llnd,  B. 
Darwin  b.  Hall,  B. 


John  M.  Allen,  D. 
J.  B.  Mornn,  D. 
T.  C.  Catchlngs.  D. 
Clarke  Lewis,  D. 


Winiam  H.  Hatch,  D. 
Charles  H.  Mansur,  D. 
Alex.  M.  Dockenr,  D. 
Bobert  P.  a  Wilson,  D. 
John  C  Tamsey,  D. 
John  T.  Heard,  D. 
BIchard  H.  Norton,  D. 


Winiam  Cogswell,  B. 
F.  T.  Oreenhalge,  B. 
John  W.  Candler,  B. 
Joseph  H.  Walker,  B. 
Bodney  Wallace,  B. 
Francis  W.  Bockwell,  B. 

Michiffan* 

Jastln  B.  Whiting.  D. 
Aaron  T.  Bliss.  B. 
Byron  M.  Cnteheon,  B. 
i\  W.  Wheeler,  B. 
Samnel  M.  Stephenson,  B. 

Minnstota, 

6.  P.  Snider,  B. 
BoL  O.  Oomstock,  B. 

MUttstiypi. 

C.  L.  Anderson,  D. 
Thomas  B.  Btockdale,  D. 
Charles  E.  Hooker,  D. 

lOsBOuri. 

F.  O.  Niedringhaua,  B. 
Nathan  Frank,  B. 
William  M.  Klnsey.  B. 
Bichard  P.  Bland,  D. 
William  J.  Stone,  D. 
William  H.  Wade.  B. 
James  P.  Walker,  D. 


3fontana. 
Thomas  U.  Carter,  B. 


William  J.  Connell,  B. 
Gilbert  L.  Laws,  B. 


George  W.  E.  Doney,  B. 


Alonso  Nate,  B. 


Xevcida. 
Horace  F.  Bartine,  B. 

JVet0  Hampshire. 

Orren  C.  Moore,  B. 


K«w  Jersey. 
Christopher  A.  Berren,  B.       Charles  D.  Beckwith.  R. 


James  Buchanan,  B. 
Jacob  A.  Geisrenhainer,  D. 
Samnel  Fowler,  D. 


Herman  Lehlbach.  B. 
William  McAdoc.  D. 


Kew  York. 


James  W.  Covert,  D. 
Felix  Campbell,  D. 
William  C.  Wallare,  B. 
John  M.  Clancy,  D. 
Thomas  J.  Magner,  D. 
Charles  H.  Turner,  D. 
Edward  J.  Dnnphy,  D. 
John  Henry  McOarthy,  D. 
Amos  J.  Caroming%  D. 
Francis  B.  Spinola,  I). 
John  Qainn,  D. 
Boitwell  P.  Flower,  D. 
Ashbel  P.  Fitch.  D. 
William  G.  8teh]n«K;ker,  D. 
Moses  D.  Btivers,  B. 
John  H.  Ketcham,  B. 
Charles  J.  Knapp,  B. 


John  A.  Quackenbnsh,  B. 
Charles  Tracey,  D. 
John  Banford,  B. 
John  H.  Moffltt.  B. 
Frederick  Lansing,  B. 
James  B.  Bherman,  B. 
David  Wilber,  B. 
James  J.  Belden.  B. 
Milton  Delano,  B. 
Bereno  E.  Paynt*.  B. 
Thomas  8.  Flood,  B. 
John  Baines,  B. 
Charles  8.  Baker.  B. 
John  O.  Sawyer,  B. 
John  M.  Farquhar,  B. 
John  M.  Wiley.  D. 
William  G.  Laidlaw,  B. 


KorfK  CaroHna. 

Thomas  G.  Skinner,  D.  Alfred  Bqwiand,  D. 

Henry  P.  Cheatham,  B. 
Charles  W.  McClammy,  D. 
Benjamin  H.  Bnnn,  D. 
John  M.  Brower,  B. 


John  8.  Henderson,  D. 
William  H.  H.  Cowles,  D. 
Hamilton  G.  Bwart,  B. 


Benjamin  Batterworth,  B. 
John  A.  Caldwell,  B. 
Ellhn  8.  Williams,  B. 
Samnel  8.  Toder,  D. 
George  E.  Seney,  D. 
Melvin  M.  Boothman,  B. 
Henry  L.  Morey,  B. 
Bobert  P.  Kennedy,  B. 
William  C.  Cooper,  B. 
William  E.  Haynea,  D. 
Albert  C.  Thompson,  B. 


Jaoob  J.  PngaleT,  R. 
Joseph  H.  Outliwahe,  D. 
(  huies  P.  Wickham,  R. 
Charles  U.  GrosTenor,  B. 
James  W.  Owens,  D. 
Juseph  D.  TaylOT,  B. 
William  McKinley,  Jr.,  B. 
Eira  B.  Taylor,  R. 
Martin  L.  Smrsor,  B. 
Theodore  E.  Bnrtoo,  B. 


Oreffon, 
Binger  Hermann,  B. 


Pmineplwtnia. 


HeniT  H.  Bingham,  B. 
Charfes  O'Neill,  B. 
Samnel  J.  Bandall,  D. 
William  D.  Kelley,  B. 
Alfred  C.  Harmer.  B. 
Smedley  Darlington.  B. 
Bobert  M.  Yardley,  B. 
William  Mutchler,  D. 
David  B.  Bronner,  D. 
Marriott  Brosins,  B. 
Joseph  A.  Seranton,  B. 
Edwin  8.  Osborne,  B. 
James  B.  Beilly,  D, 
John  W.  Bite,  B. 


Myron  B.  Wriglit,  B. 
Henry  C.  McCormIck,  B. 
Charles  B.  Bockalew,  D. 
Louis  E.  Atkinson.  B. 
Levi  Maish,  D. 
Edward  Scnll  E. 
Samuel  A.  Craig,  B. 
John  Dakell,  B. 
Thomas  M.  Bayne,  B. 
J.  Warren  Bay,  B. 
Charles  C.  Townctend.  B. 
William  C.  Cnlbertson,  B. 
Lewia  F.  Watson,  B. 
Jamea  A.  Kerr,  D. 


Rhode  leland. 
Henry  J.  Spooner,  B.  Warren  O.  Arnold,  B. 

Souih  CaroUna. 

Samuel  Dibble,  D.  John  J.  Hemphill,  D. 

George  D.  Tillman,  D.  Groige  W.  I^igan,  D. 

James  8.  Cothran,  D.  William  Elliott,  D. 
WUliam  H.  Perry,  D. 

South  Dabota. 
Oscar  B.  Gilford,  B.  John  A.  Pickler,  B. 


Alft«d  A.  Taylor,  B. 
Leonldaa  C.  llouk,  B. 
H.  Clay  Evans,  B. 
Benton  McMillin,  D. 
James  D.  Bichardson,  D. 


Charles  Stewart.  D. 
William  H.  Martin,  D. 
C.  Buckley  Kilgore,  D. 
David  B.  Culberson,  D. 
Hilas  Hare,  D. 
Jo  Abbott,  D. 


John  W.  Stewart,  B. 


T.  H.  Bayly  Browne,  B. 
George  K.  Bowden,  B. 
George  D.  Wise,  D. 
Edmund  0.  Tenable,  D. 
Posey  G.  Lester,  D. 


Tenneeeet. 

Joseph  E.  Washington,  D. 
Wash.  C.  Whlttborne,  D. 
Benjamin  A.  Enloe,  D. 
Bice  A.  Pierce,  D. 
James  Pbelan,  D. 

Teoaa: 

William  H.  Crain,  D. 
Littleton  W.  Moore,  D. 
BogerQ.  Mills,  D. 
Joseph  D.  Savers,  D. 
Samuel  W.  T.  Tjtnham,  D. 

Vermont, 

William  W.  Grout,  B. 

Virginia. 

Paul  C.  Edmunds.  D. 
Charles  T.  0*FemlL  D. 
WUliam  H.F.  Lee,  1>. 
John  A.  Bnehanan,  D. 
Harry  St.  G.  Tucker,  D. 


WathingUm, 
John  L.  Wilson,  B. 

Weet  Virginia. 

John  O.  Pendleton,  D.  John  D.  Alderson,  D. 

William  L.  Wilson,  D.  J.  M.  Jackson,  D. 

Wieoonein. 


Charles  B.  Clark,  B. 
Ormsby  B.  Thomas,  R. 
Nils  P.  Haugen,  B. 
Myron  H.  McCord,  B. 


Korth  Dakota. 
Henry  C.  Hansbrough,  R. 


Lucien  B.  Caswell,  B. 
Charles  Barwig,  D. 
Bobert  M.  Jji  Follette,  B. 
Isaac  W.  Yan  Bchaick,  B. 
George  H.  Brickner,  D. 

Bepnblicans,  170  ;  Democrats,  160. 

J.  R.  Williams,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  to  sucoecd  R.  W. 
Townshend,  deceased. 

Harrison  Kelley,  of  Kansas,  was  elected  to  succeed  ThonuM 
Ryan  on  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Mexico. 

Andrew  Price,  of  Louisiana,  was  elected  to  succeed  I'd- 
ward  J.  Gay,  deceased. 

Robert  P.  C.  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  was  elected  to  sncec«d 
Jamea  N.  Bumes,  deceased. 
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GPbntL  I^nn,  of  Habrubi,wai  elected  to  taeoMd  James  tiona  of  importaooe  remaining  nna^justed.    No  ob- 

Luri,  deeeaaed.  fttaole  \b  believed  to  exidt  that  can  long  postpone  the 

Amoa  J.  Cummtoffjof  New  York,  waa  elected  to  suocced  oonBideration  and  adjustment  of  the  still  pending 

^^Je:'f^^^V.w  York,  waa  elected  to  aooceed  9!{f»*i?S?nTof  ^t^a!^7m^J^t  ^^^i'l^tr^^. 

K«wioo  W.  NaMng,  deceased.  The  dealings  of  thw  Government  Jith  other  states 

Cbariea  H.  Turner,  of  New  York,  waa  elected  to  anoceed  have  been  and  should  always  be  marked  by  frankness 

Ffaak  T.  FlfeRgerakt  resigned.  and  sincerityf  our  purposes  avowed,  and  our  methods 

Darlair  the  aeaalon  aeveral  cbanKes  occurred.    John  O.  free  from  intrigue.    This  course  has  borne  rich  fruit 

Cartble  waa  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  waa  aocceeded  by  W.  in  \;^q  fttatj  ana  it  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  to  preserve 

^;J*!^*"J*°*      -—     ^^.    ...  the  heritage  of  good  repute  which  a  century  of  right 

^:^^i'*%i^'Zi^P^^win^^  died,  and  waa  auc  ^^^?tS  w?th  foreign  .governments  has  secured  to  us 

eeeded  br  Richard  Vaox;  W.  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  "  is  a  matter  of  hiffh  significance,  and  no  leas  of 

died,  and  waa  aneoeeded  by  John  E.  Keybnm.  congratulation,  that  the  first  year  of  the  second  oent- 

Geon»  D.  Wlae,  of  Virginia,  waa  anaeated  In  ikvorof  Ed-  ury  of  our  constitutional  existence  finds,  as  honored 

raojul  Waddill,  Jr.                                  ,      ^         ,  ,  ^  guests  within  our  borders,  the  representatives  of  all 

v^f^  "Su^  ^  Alabama,  was  anaeated  In  ikvor  of  John  gjg  independent  states  of  North  and  South  Amenca 

W.  H.  Gate,  of  Aikanaaa,  waa  nnaeated  In  frvor  of  L.  P.  of  mutual  interest  and  friendliness  existing  among 

Featheratoa.  them.    That  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  pro- 

Baroea  ComptMO,  of  Maryland,  waa  anaeated  In  ikvor  of  moting  closer  international  relations  and  the  increased 

^'^Ji^^^:         -  «r    .  <^<  _.  .                  ^  J  .    ^        «  prosperity  of  the  states  represented  will  be  used  for 

nir£  bT^*^             Vbglnla,  waa  anaeated  In  ikvor  of  (^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^i,  I  can  not  permit  mvaelf  to 

E.  C.  VenSle,  of  Virginia,  waa  anaeated  In  flivor  of  John  doubt.    Our  people  wiU  await  with  interest  ana  confl- 

M.  Langaton.  dence  the  results  to  flow  from  so  auspicious  a  meet- 

Wllilam  Blliotk,  of  Soath  Carolina,  wa«  anaeated  In  ikvor  ing  of  allied  and,  in  large  part^  identical  interests, 

of  T.  E.  MUler.  The  recommendation  or  this  international  confer- 

C.  B  BreeklnrM^e,  of  Arkanaaa,  waa  declared  wltboai  title  ence  of  enlightened  statesmen  will  doubtless  have  the 

to  a  aeat  In  Coogreaa,  and  his  aeat  waa  pronounced  vacant  considerate  attention  of  Congress,  and  its  co-operation 

The  Territorial  delegates  were  as  follow :  in  the  removal  of  unneoessiiij  barriers  to  beneficial 

Amimnmjt.   M*M*na  A  ftntuii  T)  intcrcoarse  bctwccn  the  nations  of  America.    But 

/<faA^~ Frederick  T.  T>abola,  R.  while  the  commercial  results,  which  it  is  hoped  will 

Atfw  JfaBrieooAatonlo  Joaeoh,  D.  follow  this  conference,  are  worth)r  of  pursuit  and  of 

l7te4--JobaT.  Galne,(PeopWa  ticket).  the  great  interest  they  have  excited,  it  is  believed 

ITy^MniJt^-Joeeph  M.  Carey,  E.  that  the  crowning  benefit  will  be  found  in  the  better 

The  House  organized  by  electing  Thomas  B.  securities  which  may  be  devised  for  the  nminte- 

Reed,  of  Maine,  Speaker.     He,  received  166  votes  "^f*  o^  f^  among  all  American  nations  and  the 

agaiiist  154  for  John  G.  Car  isle,  of  Kentucky,  Jfttlement  of  all  contentions   by  metiiods  that  a 

o^aiiub  j.v-»  *vr*  vv»i«  v- .  v/«**i^*«,  vj.  x>.oMut«v^  j,  Qhristian  civilization   can  approve.    While  viewmg 

and  one  Tote  for  Amos  J.  Cummmgs,  of  New  ^j^ij  interest  our  national  resources  and  products,  the 

York.    On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Reed  said :  delegates  wUl,  I  am  sure,  find  a  higher  satisfaction 

GenlUmen  of  t\s  Batut  of  Bepraentativei :  I  thank  in  the  evidences  of  unselfish  friendship  which  evory- 

voa  for  the  high  office  which  your  voices  have  be-  where  attend  their  intercourse  with  our  people, 

stowed  upon  me.    It  would  be  impossible  not  to  be  Another  international  conference,  having  great  poe- 

moved  by  its  dignity  and  honor.     Yet  vou  may  well  abilities  for  good,  has  lately  assembled  and  is  now 

imagioe  uiat  1  am  at  this  moment  more  Impressed  by  1°  session  in  this  capital.    An  invitation  was  extended 

its  responsibilities  and  duties.    Under  our  system  of  hy  the  Government,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July 

t^vemment  aa  it  has  been  developed,  these  responsi-  ^»  1888,  to  all  maritime  nations  to  send  delegates  to 

bUitiesand  duties  are  both  politioal  and  parliamentary,  confer  touching  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the 

So  £ira8  the  duties  are  political,  I  sincerely  hope  they  rules  and  regulations  governing  vessels  at  sea  and 

may  be  performed  with  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  adopt  a  uniform  syKtem  of  marine  signals.    The 

to  the  people  of  this  whole  country.    So  fkr  as  they  response  to  this  invitation  has  been  veir  general  and 

are  parliamentary,  I  hope,  with  equal  sincerity,  that  very  cordial.    Delegates  from  twenty-six  nations  are 

thev  may  be  performed  with  a  proper  sense  of  what  present  in  the  conference,  and  they  have  entered  upon 

U  doe  to  both  sides  of  this  chamber.    To  the  end  their  usef\il  work  with  great  zeal,  and  with  an  evident 

that  [  may  satisfactorily  carry  out  your  will,  I  in-  appreciation  of  its  importance.    8o  far  as  the  agree- 

Toke  the  considerate  jnmrment  and  the  cordial  aid  of  nient  to  be  reached  may  require  legislation  to  give  it 

s^l  the  members  of  the  House.  effect  tlie  co-operation  of  Cfongress  is  confidently  re- 

The  other  officersof  the  House  were  chosen  as  ^'f^T^  interesting,  if  not  indeed  an  unpiecedent- 

follow:  Chaplain,  William  H.  Milbum;  Clerk,  ed  feet,  that  the  twS  international  conferences  have 

hdward  J.  McPherson  ;  bergeant-at-arms.  Ado-  brought  together  here  the  accredited  represeutetives 

niram  J.  Holmes ;  Postmaster,  James  L.  Wheat,  of  thirty-three  nations. 

The  Message. — On  Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  on  noti-  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Honduras  are  now  repre- 

fication  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  ready  sented  by  resident  envoys  of  the   plenipotentmry 

for  business,  the  President  sent  in  his  first  an-  f^%' .  ^jl  *,^«  '^^  o^  »»»«  American  system  now 

nual  message  as  follows :  " Y"^"  diplomatic  representation  at  this  capital. 

—*  usc»9a^«7  au  *.wiiw»To  j^  ^y^^  oonncction  it  may  be  noted  tliat  all  the  na- 

To  ihs  8«naU  and  Etnueof  lUpreteniaiivm  :  tions  of  the  western  hemisphere,  with  one  exception, 

There  are  few  transactions  in  the  administration  of  send  to  Washington  envoys  extraordinary  and  minis- 

the  Government  that  are  even  temporarily  held  in  tore  plenipotentiary,  being  the  his^hest  grade  accred- 

the  confidence  of  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  ited  to  this  Qovem'ment.    The  United  Rtetes,  on  the 

the  public  bosiness.    Every  step  taken  is  under  the  contrary,  sends  envoys  of  lower  grade  to  some  of  our 

observation  of  an  intelligent  and  watehful  people,  sister  republics.    Our  repies)entative  in  Paraguay  and 

The  state  of  the  Union  is  known  from  day  to  day,  and  Uruguay  is  a  minister  resident,  while  to  Bolivia  we 

suggestions  as  to  needed  legislation  find  an  earlier  send  a  minister  resident  and  consul-general.    In  view 

voice  than  that  which  speaks  in  these  annual  commu-  of  the  importonce  of  our  relations  with  the  stetes  oi 

nications  of  the  President  to  Congress.  the  American  system,  our  diplomatic  aeents  in  those 

Good- will  and  cordiality  have  characterized  our  re-  countries  should  be  of  the  uniform  rank  of  envoy 

lations  and  oorrespondence  with  other  governments,  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.    Oert^n 

and  the  year  just  oloeod  leaves  few  international  ques-  misaions  were  so  elevated  by  the  last  Congress  with 
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happy  effect,  and  I  recommend  the  oompletion  of  the  oome  a  seoure  harbor  for  the  evi]-doen  of  the  other 

reform  thus  oe^run,  with  the  inclusion  also  of  Hawaii  through  any  avoidable  short-coming  in  this  regsid. 

and  Haytif  in  view  of  their  relations  to  the  American  A  new  treaty  on  this  subject  between  the  two  pow- 

system  of  states.  ers  has  been  recently  negotiated,  and  will  soon  be  Udd 

I  also  reooiumend  that  timely  provision  be  made  before  the  Senate, 

for  extending  to  Hawaii  an  invitation  to  be  repre-  The  importance  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba  and  Porto 

scnted  in  the  International  Conference  new  sittizig  at  Blco  with  the  United  States,  their  nearest  and  prind- 

this  capital.  pal  market,  justiiles  the  expectation  that  the  existing 

Our  relations  with  China  have  the  attentive  consid-  relations  maybe  beneficially  expand^.    The  impcdi- 

eration  which  their  magnitude  and  intereat  demand,  ments  resulting   from  varying  duei*  on  navigation 

The  failure  of  the  treaty  negotiated  under  the  admin-  and  from  the  vexatious  treatment  of  our  vessels,  on 

istration  of  my  predecessor  for  the  further  and  more  merely  technical  grounds  of  complaint  in  West  India 

complete  restriction  of  Chinese  labor  immigration,  port«i,  should  be  removed. 

and,  with  it,  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Con-  The  progress  toward  an  adjustment  of  pendine 

gress  dependent  thereon,  leave  some  questions  opHon  claims  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  is  not  aa 

which  Congress  Bhould  now  approach  in  that  wise  rapid  as  could  be  desired. 

andjust  spirit  which  should  characterize  the  relations  Questions  affecting  American  Interesta  in  connec- 

of  two  great  and  friendly  powers.     While  onr  sa-  tion  with  railways  constructed  and  operated  by  onr 

preme  interests  demand  the  exclusion  of  a  laboring  citizens  in  Peru 'have  claimed  the  attention  of  thi« 

element  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  inconipati-  Government.    It  is  urged  that  other  govemmenta,  in 

ble  with  our  social  life,  all  steps  to  compass  this  im-  pressing  Peru  to  the  payment  of  their  claims,  have 

perative  need  should  be  accompanied  with  a  recogni-  disregarded  the  property  rights  of  American  citizens, 

tion  of  the  claim  of  thcNse  strangers  now  lawfully  The  matter  will  be  carefully  investigated,  with  a  view 

among  us  to  humane  and  just  treatment.  to  securing  a  proper  and  equitable  adjustment. 

The  accession    of  the  young  Emperor  of  China  A  similar  vatue  is  now  pending  with  Portugal.    Tbo 

marks,  we  may  hope,  an  era  of  progress  and  prosper-  Delogoa  Bay  Kail  way  in  Africa  was  constructed  under 

ity  for  the  great  country  over  which  ho  is  called  to  a  concession   by  Portugal  to  an    American   citizen, 

nile.  When  nearly  completed  the  road  was  seized  bgr  the 

The  present  state  of  afifalFs  in  respect  to  the  Samoan  agents  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  Formal  pro- 
Islands  is  encouraging.  The  conference  which  was  te^t  has  been  made  through  our  minister  at  LiAkon 
held  in  this  city  in  the  summer  of  1887  between  the  against  this  act,  and  no  proper  effort  will  be  spared  to 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  secure  proper  relief. 

Great  Britain  having  been  ac^oumed  because  of  the  In  pursuance  of  tlie  charter  granted  bv  Congmw, 
persistent  divergence  of  views  which  was  developed  in  and  under  the  terms  of  its  contract  with  the  Govern- 
Its  deliberations,  the  subeec^uent  course  of  events  in  ment  of  Nicaragua,  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Company 
the  islands  gave  rise  to  questions  of  a  serious  character,  has  b^^n  the  construction  of  the  important  water- 
On  the  4tb  of  February  last  the  German  minister  at  way  between  the  two  oceans  which  its  oiganization 
tiib  capital,  in  behalf  of  his  Govcmment^proposcd  a  contemplates.  Grave  complications  for  a  time  seemed 
resumption  of  the  conference  at  Berlin.  Tnis  propo-  imminent,  in  view  of  a  supposed  conflict  of  juriKdic- 
sition  was  accepted,  as  Congress,  in  February  last,  was  tion  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  in  regard 
informed.  to  tlie  accessory  privileges  to  be  conceded  by  the  lat- 

Pursuant  to  the  understanding  thus  reached,  com-  ter  republic  toward  the  construction  of  works  on  the 
missioners  were  appointed  by  me.  by  and  with  tne  ad-  San  Juan  river,  of  which  the  right  bank  is  Costa  Bi- 
viceand  consent  ot  the  Senate,  wno  proceeded  to  Ber-  can  territory.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  a  friendly  ar- 
il n,  where  the  conference  was  renewed.  The  deliber-  ranjuement  has  been  effected  between  the  two  nadon^. 
ations  extended  through  several  weeks,  and  resulted  This  Government  has  held  itself  ready  to  promote 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  will  be  submitted  in  every  proper  way  tlie  adjustment  of  all  queetiona 
to  the  Senate  for  its  approval.  I  trust  that  the  efforts  that  mignt  present  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  a 
which  have  been  made  to  effect  an  acijustment  of  this  work  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  the  com- 
(^uestion  will  be  productive  of  the  permanent  estab-  merce  of  this  country,  and  inaeed  to  the  oommer- 
lishment  of  law  and  order  in  Samoa  upon  the  basis  of  cial  interests  of  tlie  world. 

the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  na-  The  traditional  good-feelin?  between  this  oonntry 

tives  as  well  as  of  the  treaty  powers.  and  the  French  Kcpublic  has  received  additional  te»- 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  durincr  the  past  few  timony  in  the  participation  of  our  Government  and 
years  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Unitea  States  people  in  the  International  Exposition  held  at  Paris 
are  in  abeyance  or  in  course  of  amicable  adjustment.  during  the  past  summer.  The  success  of  our  exhibit- 
On  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  ors  has  been  ^tifying.  The  report  of  the  commi»- 
Canada  an  effort  has  been  apparent  during  the  season  sion  will  be  laid  before  CongreFS  m  due  season. 
just  ended  to  administer  the  laws  and  reflations  ap-  This  Government  has  accepted,  under  proper  re- 
plioable  to  the  fisheries  with  as  little  occasion  for  fnc-  serve  as  to  its  policy  in  foreign  territories,  the  mvita- 
tion  as  was  possible,  and  the  temperate  representations  tation  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  take  part  in 
of  this  Government  in  respect  of  oases  of  undue  hard-  an  International  Congress  which  opened  at  Efrussels 
ship  or  of  harsh  interpretations  have  been  in  most  on  the  16th  of  November  for  the  purpose  of  devis- 
cases  met  with  measures  of  transitory  relief.  It  is  ing  measures  to  promote  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trusted  that  the  attainment  of  our  just  rights  under  trade  in  Africa  ana  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  slaves 
existing  treaties  and  in  virtue  of  the  concurrent  legis-  by  sea.  Our  interest  m  the  extinction  of  this  crime 
lation  of  the  two  contieuous  countries  will  not  be  a^inst  humanity  in  the  regions  where  it  yet  sur- 
long  deferred  and  that  all  existing  cause  of  difference  vives  has  been  increased  hy  the  results  of  emancipa- 
may  be  equitably  actuated.  tion  within  our  own  borders. 

1  recommend  'that  provision  be  made  by  an  inter-  With  Germany  the  most  cordial  relations  continue, 

national  agreement   for  visibly-  marking  the  water  The  questions  arising  from  the  return  to  the  empire 

boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  of  Germans  naturalized  in  this  country^  are  considered 

the  narrow  channels  that  join  the  Great  Lakes.    The  and  disposed  of  in  a  temperate  spirit,  to  the  entire 

conventional  line  therein  traced  by  the  Northwestern  satisfaction  of  both  governments. 

Boundary  Survey  years  ago  is  not  in  all  oa.«es  readily  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  internal 

ascertainable  for' the  settlement  of  jurisdictional  qucs-  disturbances  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti  are  at  last  hap- 

tions.  pily  ended,  and  that  an  apparently  stable  government 

A  just  and  acceptable  enlai^i^ment  of  the  list  of  of-  nas  been  constituted.    It  nas  been  duly  recognized  by 

fenses  for  which  extradition  may  be  claimed  and  the  United  States. 

granted  is  most  desimble  between  this  countrv  and  A  mixed  commission  is  now  in  session  in  this  cap- 
Great  Britain.    The  territory  of  neither  should  be-  ital  for  the  settlement  of  long-standing  claims  against 
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the  Bepablic  of  Venezuela,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  eat-  For  the  onnent  fiscal  jear,  the  total  revenues,  act- 

i&-&ctory  conclusion  will  be  speedily  reached.     This  ual  and  estimated,  are  $886,000,000,  and  the  ordi- 

GoTerament  has  not  hesitated  to  express  its  earnest  naiy  expenditures:,  actual  and  estimated,  are  $298,- 

desire  that  the  boundary  dispute  now  pending  be-  000,000,  making,  with  Uie  sinking  fund,  a  total  ex* 

tween  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  may  be  adjusted  penditure  of  ii341 ,821,116.99,  leaving   an  estimated 

amicably  and  in  strict  acoordaooe  with  the  historic  surplus  of  $43,678,888.01. 

title  of  the  parties.  During  the  fiscal  year  there  was  applied  to  the  pur- 

The  adyancement  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  has  been  chase  of  bonds,  in  addition  to  those  for  the  sinking 

evidenced  by  the  recent  promulgation  of  a  new  Ct>n-  fund,  $90,456,172.35,  and  during  the  first  quarter  or 

ftitation,  containing  valuable  guarantees  of  liberty  and  the  current  year  the  sum  of  $87,888,987.77,  all  of 

providing  for  a  responsible  ministry  to  conduct  the  which  were  credited  to  the  sinking  fund.    The  reye- 

govemment.  nues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1891,  are  esti- 

It  u  earnestly  recommended  that  our  judicial  rights  mated  by  the  Treasury  Department  at  $885,000,000, 

sod  processes  m  Corea  be  established  on  a  firm  basiit,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  including 

bj  providing  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  out  the  sinking  fund,  at  $841,480,477.70.    This  shows  an 

treaty  stipulations  in  that  regard.  esti mated  surplus  tor  that  year  of  $48,669,522. 80,  which 

The  friendliness  of  the  Persian  Government  con-  is  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  reduced  when  the 

tinaes  to  be  shown  by  its  generous  treatment  of  actual  transactions  are  written  up. 

Americans  enga]^d  in  missionary  labors,  and  by  the  The  existence  of  so  lai]ge  an  actual  and  anticipated 

cordial  disposition  of  the  Shah  to  encourage  the  en-  surplus  should  have  the  immediate  attention  of  Con- 

terpriseof  our  citizens  in  the  development  of  Persian  gf^i  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  receipts  of  the 

resources.  Treasury  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  as  closely  as 

A  discussion  is  inpros^ss  touching  the  jurisdio-  may  t>e.    The  collection  of  moneys  not  needed  tor 

tional  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  in  Turkey,  public  uses  imposes  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  our 

An  earnest  eflTort  will  be  made  to  define  those  righti  people,  and  the  presence  of  so  large  a  surplus  in  the 

to  the  satisfaction  of  both  governments.  public  vaults  is  a  disturbing  element  in  the  conduct  ot 

Questions  continue  to  arise  m  our  relations  with  sev-  private  business.  It  has  called  into  we  expedients 
enl  countries  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  naturalized  tbr  puttinar  it  into  circulation  of  very  queetionabldpro- 
dtizcns.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  France,  priety.  We  should  not  collect  revenue  for  the  pur- 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  pose  of  anticipating  our  bonds  beyond  the  req^uire- 
Switzeriand.  From  time  to  time  earnest  cfiTorts  have  menta  of  the  sinking  fund,  but  any  unappropriated 
been  made  to  regulate  this  subject  by  conventions  surplus  in  the  Treasury  should  be  so  used,  as  tnere  is 
with  those  oountnes.  An  improper  use  of  natumliza-  no  other  lawful  wav  of  returning  the  money  to  circu- 
tion  should  not  be  permitted,  but  it  is  most  impor-  lation,  and  the  profit  realized  by  the  Government  of- 
tant  that  those  who  have  been  duly  naturalized  should  fers  a  substantial  advantage. 

eveiprwhere  be  accorded  reco^tion  of  the  rights  ner-  The  loaning  of  public  funds  to  the  banks  without 
taimng  to  the  citizenship  of  the  country  of  their  adop*  interest,  upon  the  security  of  Government  bonds,  I  rc- 
tir>o.  The  ai>propriatenea8  of  special  conventions  tor  gard  as  an  unauthorized  and  dangerous  expedient.  It 
that  purpose  is  recognized  in  treaties  which  this  Gov-  results  in  a  temporary  and  unnatural  increase  of  the 
erament  has  concluded  with  a  number  of  European  banking  capital  of  favored  localities  and  compels  a 
f4ates,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  difficulties  which  cautious  ana  gradual  recall  of  the  deposits  to  avoid  in- 
now  arise  in  our  relations  with  other  countries  on  the  jury  to  the  commercial  interests.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
same  subject  should  be  similarly  a^'usted.  pected  that  the  banks  having  these  deposits  will  sell 

The  recent  revolution  in  Brazil  in  favor  of  the  e»-  their  bonds  to  the  Treasury  so  long  as  the  present 

tablishmentof  a  republican  form  of  ^vemment  is  an  highly  beneficial  arrangement  is  continued.     They 

erent  of  great  interest  to  the  United  States.    Our  now  practically  get  interest  both  upon  the  bonds  and 

minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  at  once  instructed  to  their  proceeds,    rio  further  use  should  be  made  of  this 


Government  to  continue  their  functions.    Our  friendly  tunate  that  such  a  use  can  be  made  of  the  existing 

intercourse  with  Brazil  has,  therefore,  suffered  no  in-  surplus,  and  for  some  time  to  como  of  any  casual  sur- 

temiption.  plus  that  nmy  exist  afler  Congress  has  taken  the  ne- 

Our  minister  has  been  fhrther  instructed  to  extend  cessary  steps  for  a  reduction  of  the  revenue.    Such 

on  the^  part  of  this  Government  a  formal  and  cordial  legislation  should  be  promptly,  but  very  considerately, 

recognition  of  the  new  republic  so  soon  as  the  m^or-  enacted. 

ity  of  the  people  of  Brazil  shall  have  signified  their  as-  I  recommend  a  revision  of  our  tariff  law,  both  in  it8 

sent  to  its  establishment  and  maintenance.  administrative  features  and  in  the  schedules.    The 

Within  our  own  borders  a  general  condition  of  pros-  need  of  the  former  is  generally  conceded,  and  an 

perity  prevails.   The  harvests  of  the  last  summer  were  agreement  upon  the  evife  and  inconveniences  to  be 

exceptionally  abundant,  and  the  trade  conditions  now  remedied  and  the  best  methods  for  their  correction 

prevailing  seem  to  promise  a  successful  season  to  the  will  probably  not  be  difficult.     Uniformity  of  valui^ 

merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  and  general  employ-  tion   at   all    our   ports    is   essential,   and   effective 

mtnt  to  our  working  people.  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  it.    It  is  equidly 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  desirable  that  questions  affecting  rates  and  classifica- 

Mcal  year  ending  June  80, 1889,  has  been  prepared,  tions  should  be  promptly  decided, 

and  will  be  presented  to  Congress.    It  presents  with  The  preparation  of  a   new  schedule  of  customs 

clearness  the  fi;3cal  operations  of  the  Government,  duties  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  because  of  its  di- 

and  I  avail  myself  or  it  to  obtain  some  facts  for  use  rect  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  and  of 

^J^  great  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  wide  divergence  of 

The  aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  opinion  as  to  the  objects  that  may  properly  be  pro- 
were  $387,050,058.84,  derived  as  follow :  moted  by  such  legislation.    Some  ^isturfcince  of  busi- 

FromcTistoms 1228.882,741  69  Rf?®  ^^7  J^l^^K^  ™»"1*  from  the  consideration  of 

From  fnternal  nyenae 180,881^18  92  ^'^^  Bubject  bv  Congress,  but  this  temporary  ill  ef- 

From  miaoelUneoos  soaroes 82^885,803  28  ^<^  ^iU  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  prompt  action 

«.    _,.                    ,.          -     ^  and  by  the  assui-ance  which  the  country  already  en- 

iiie  ominary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  joys  that  anv  necessary  changes  will  be  so  made  as 

^l,99fi^«l5.60,  and  the  total  expenditures,  including  not  to  impair  the  iust  and  reasonable  protection  of 

the  smkmg  fVind,  were  $829,679,929.26.    The  excess  our  home  industries.     The  inequalities  of  the  law 

ofreceipts  over  expenditures  was,  after  providing  for  should    be   adjusted,   but   the   protective   principle 

the  amking  fund,  $67,470,129.69.  should  be  maintained  and  fairly  appUed  to  the  piwl- 
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uots  of  our  farms  as  well  as  of  our  shops.     These  alized.    As  a  coin  it  has  not  had  general  use,  and  the 

duties  neoessarily  have  relation  to  other  thin}rs  be-  public  Treasury  has  been  ooropeltod  to  store  it.     But 

sides  the  public  revenues.     We  can  not  limit  their  ef-  this  is  nmnifesUy  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  paper  rep- 

tiacts  bv  fixing  our  eyes  on  the  public  Treasury  alone,  resentative  is  more  convenient.    The  general  accept- 

Thev  nave  a  direct  relation  to  home  production,  to  anoe  and  use  of  the  silver  certificate  show  that  silver 

work,  to  wages,  and  to  the  commercial  independence  has  not  been  otherwise  disorodited.    Some  favorable 

of  our  country,  and  the  wise  and  patriotic  legislator  conditions  have  contributed  to  maintain  this  practical 

should  enlarge  the  field  of  his  vision  to  inoluoe  all  of  ^  equality,  in  their  commercial  ui«e,  between  the  gold 

these.  '  and  silver  dollars.    But  some  of  these  are  trade  oondi- 

Tbe  necessary  reduction  in  our  public  revenues  tions  that  statutory  enactmentii  do  not  control  and  of 

can,  I  am  sure,  be  made  without  making  the  nmaller  the  continuance  ot  which  we  can  not  be  certain, 

burden  more  oner<iu»  than  the  larger  by  reasfm  of  th^  I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  should  make  the  ooin- 

disabilities  and  limitations  which  the  process  of  re-  age  of  silver  at  the  present  ratio  free  we  most  expect 

duction  puts  upon  both  capital  and  labor.    The  free  tnat  the  difference  in  the  bullion  values  of  the  gold 

lirtt  can  very  safely  be  extended  by  placing  thereon  and  silver  dollars  will  be  taken  account  of  in  com- 

articles  that  do  not  offer  injurious  competition  to  such  mercial  transactions,  and  1  fear  the  same  result  would 

domestic  products  as  our  home  labor  can  supply,  follow  any  considerable  increase  of  the  present  rate  of 

The  removal  of  the  internal  tax  upon  tobacco  would  coinafre.    8uch  a  result  would  be  discreditable  to  our 

reliove  on  important  agricultural  product  from  a  bur-  financial  management  and  disastrous  tq  all  but^ineas 

den  which  was  imposed  only  because  our  revenue  interestsl    We  should  not  tread  the  dangerous  edge  of 

from  customs  dutien  was  insuflicient  for  the  public  such  a  peril.    And,  indeed,  nothing  more  barmfiil 

needs.    W  sate  provision  against  fraud  can  be  devised,  could  happen  to  tbe  silver  interests.    Any  safe  l^ns- 

the  removal  of  the  tax  upon  spirits  used  in  the  arts  lation  upon  thu  subject  must  t^ecure  the  equality  of 

and  in  manufactures  would  also  offer  an  unobjection-  the  two  coins  in  their  commercial  uses, 

able  method  of  reducing  the  surplus.  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  silver 

A  table  presented  by  the  Si^cretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  our  currency.  We  are  lanre  producera  of  that 
showing  the  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  oircula-  metal,  fmd  should  not  discredit  it.  To  the  plan 
tion  each  year  from  1878  to  the  present  time  is  of  in-  which  will  be  presented  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
terest.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of  national  bank  Treasury  tor  the  u^uance  of  notes  or  certificates  upon 
notes  in  circulation  has  decreased  during  that  period  the  deposit  of  silver  bullion  at  its  market  value,  I 
$114,109,729,  of  which  $37,799,229  is  dianreable  to  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  hasty  examination,  ow- 
the  last  year.  The  withdrawal  of  bonk  circulation  ing  to  the  press  of  other  matters  and  to  the  fact  that 
will  necessarily  continue  under  existing  conditions,  it  has  been  so  recently  tbrmulated.  The  details  of 
It  is  probable  that  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  such  a  law  require  careful  considemtion,  but  the  gen- 
made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  namely,  eral  plan  sug^sted  by  him  seems  to  satisfy  the  pur- 
that  the  minimum  deposit  of  bonds  for  the  establisn-  pose — ^to  continue  the  use  of  silver  in  connection  with 
ment  of  banks  be  reduced,  and  that  an  issue  of  notes  our  currency,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  the  dan- 
to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  be  allowed,  would  help  ger  of  whicn  I  have  spoken.  At  a  later  day  I  may 
to  maintain  the  bank  circulation.  But  while  this  communicate  liirther  with  Congress  upon  this  sub- 
withdrawal  of  bank  notes  has  been  going  on  there  has  ject. 

been  a  larpe  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  sUver  The  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  has 

coin  in  circulation  and  in  the  issues  of  gold  and  silver  been  found  to  be  very  difiScult  on  the  nortliwet^teni 

certificates.  frontier.    Chinamen,  landing  at  Victoria,  find  it  ea^v 

The  total  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circula-  to  pass  our  border,  owing  to  the  impossibility,  with 

tion  on  March  1, 1878,  was  $806,793,607,  while  on  the  force  at  tbe  command  of  the  customs  officers,  of 

Oct  1, 1889,  the  total  was  $l,406.018j000.    There  was  guarding  so  long  an  inland  line.    The  Secretary  of 

an  increase  of  $298,417,652  in  gold  coin,  of  $67,654,100  the  Treasury  has  authorized  the  employment  of  addi- 

in  standard  silver  dollars^  of  $72,811,249  in  gold  cer-  tional  oflicers  who  will  be  assigned  to  this  duty,  and 

tiflcates,  of  $276,619,715  m  silver  certificates,  and  of  every  effort  will  be  made  to  enforce  the  law.     The 

$14,078,787  in  United  States  notes,  making  a  total  Dorninion  exacts  a  head  tax  of  $60  for  each  China- 

of  $718,976,403.     There  was  during  the  same  period  a  man  landed,  and  when  these  persons,  in  fraud  ol  our 

decrease  of  $114,109,729  in  bank  circulation,  and  of  law,  cross  into  our  territory  and  are  apprehended,  our 

$642,481  in  subsidiary  silver.     The  net  increase  was  ofilcers  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  tiicm.as  the 

■$699,224,198.     The  circulation   per  capita   has   in-  Dominion  authorities  will  not  suffer  them  to  oe  sent 

creased  about  $6  during  the  time  coverea  by  the  table  back  without  a  second  payment  of  the  tax.     An  ei- 

reteired  to.  fort  will  be  made  to  reach  an  understanding  that  will 

The  total  coinaq;e  of  silver  dollars  was,  on  Nov.  1,  remove  this  difficulty. 

1889,  $843,688,001,  of  which  $288,539,521  were  in  the  The  proclamation  required  by  section  8  of  the  act 

Treasury  vaults  and  $60,098,  480  were  in  circulation,  of  March  2,  1889,  relating  to  the  killing  of  seals  and 

Of  the  amount  in  the  vaults,  $277,319,944  were  repre-  other  far-bearing  aninuus,  was  issuedoy  me  on  the 

sented  by  outstanding  silver  certificates,  leaving  $6,-  2lBt  day  of  March,  and  a  revenue  vessel  was  dis- 

219,677  not  in  circulation  and  not  represented  by  cer-  patched  to  entorce  the  laws  and  protect  the  intcreets 

tificates.  of  the  United  States.    The  estabfishment  of  a  refuge 

The  law  requiring  the  purchase  by  the  Treasury  station  at  Point  Bnrrow,  as  directed  by  Congress,  was 

of  two  million  dollars^  worth  of  silver  bullion  each  successfully  accomplished. 

month,  to  be  coined  into  silver  dollars  of  412i  grains.  Judged  by  modem  standards,  we  are  practically 

has  been  observed  by  the  department ;  but  neither  without  coast  defenses.    Many  of  the  structures  we 

the  present  Secretary  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  has  have  would  enhance  rather  than  diminish  the  perils 

deemed  it  safe  to  exercise  the  discretion  ^iven  hy  of  their  garrisons  if  subjected  to  the  fire  of  improved 

law  to  increase  the  monthly  purchases  to  $4,000,000.  guns ;  and  very  few  are  so  located  as  to  give  full  ef- 

Whcn  the  law  was  enacted  (Feb.  28,  1878)  the  price  feet  to  the  greater  range  of  such jruns  as  we  are  now 

of  silver  in  the  market  was  $1.20Vio  per  ounce,  mak-  making  for  coast-defense  uses.    This  general  subject 

ing  the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar  98  cents.    Since  has  had  consideration  in  Congress  for  some  years,  and 

that  time  the  price  has  fallen  as  low  as  91*2  cents  per  the  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  large  rifled 

ounce,  reducing  the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar  to  70*6  gims,  maoe  one  year  ago,  was,  I  am  sure,  the  expre>- 

cents.     Within  the  l&<t  few  months  the  market  price  (>ion  of  a  purpose  to  provide  suitable  works  in  which 

has  somewhat  advanced,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  No-  these  guns  might  be  mounted.     An  appropriation 

vember  last  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  now  made  for  that  purpose  would  not  advance  the 

72  cents.  completion  of  the  works  beyond  our  ability  to  supply 

The  evil  anticipations  which  have  accompanied  the  tliem  with  fiiirly  effective  guns, 

coinage  and  use  of  the  silver  dollar  have  not  been  re-  The  security  of  our  coast  cities  against  foreign  at- 
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Uclc  ihoukl  not  rest  altogether  in  the  friendly  diapo-  the  salary  Bhould  bo  Buch  in  all  cases  as  to  provide  an 

hition  of  other  nations.    There  should  be  a  leoond  line  indepenaent  and  comlbrtable  support. 

whoUjr  in  our  own  keeping.    I  very  urgently  recom-  Earnest  attention  should  be  ffiveu  by  Congress  to 

mend  aii  appropriation  at  this  session  for  the  oon-  a  consideration  of  the  que.stion  now  fiir  the  restraint 

BtrucCion  of  such  works  in  our  most  exposed  harbora.  of  those  combinations  of  capital  commonly  called 

I  approve  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  "  trusts  "  is  matter  of  Federal  jurisdiction.    When 

that  provision  be  made  for  encamping  companies  of  organized,  as  they  otten  are^  to  crush  out  all  healthy 

the  National  Guard  in  otur  coast  works  for  a  specified  competition  and  to  monopolize  the  production  or  sale 

time  each  year,  and  for  their  training  in  the  use  of  of  an  article  of  commerce  and  ^neral  necessity,  thev 

heavy  iruna.   Ills  su^estion  that  an  increase  of  the  ar-  ore  dangerous  conspiracies  aeainst  the  public  good. 

tlUery  force  of  the  anny  is  desirable  is  also  iji  this  con-  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  prohibitory  and 

necti<Hi  commended  to  the  consideration  of  Conffreas.  even  penal  legislation. 

The  Improvement  of-our  important  rivers  and  bar-  The  subject  of  an  international  copyright  has  been 

hois  should  be  promoted  by  the  necessary  approprii^  frequently  commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress 

tions.    Care  should  be  taken  that  the  Government  is  by  mv  predecessors.    The  enactment  of  such  a  law 

not  committed  to  the  proBeoution  of  works  not  ol  pub-  would  be  eminently  wise  and  just. 

]ic  and  general  advantage,  and  that  the  relative  use-  Our  naturalization  laws  should  be  so  revised  as  to 

fulne^  of  works  of  that  clasa  is  not  overlooked.    So  make  the  inquiry  into  the  moral  character  and  good 

far  as  this  work  can  ever  be  sfud  to  be  completed,  I  disposition  toward  our  Government  of  the  persons  ap^ 

do  not  doubt  that  the  end  would  be  sooner  and  more  plymg  for  citizenship  more  thorouj^h.    This  can  only 

economicaUy  reached  il'  fewer  separate  works  were  oe  done  bv  taking  mller  control  of  the  examination, 

undertaken  at  the  same  time,  and  those  selected  for  by  fixing  the  times  for  hearing  such  applications,  and 

their  greater   general   interest   were  mora  rapidly  by  requiring  the  presence  of  some  one  who  shall  rep- 

poshea  to  completion.     A  work  once  considerably  resent  the  Government  in  the  inquiry.    Those  who 

oegun  ahould  not  be  subjected  to  the  risks  and  dete-  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  sodal  order,  or  who  come 

rioration  which  interrupted  or  insuffloient  appropria-  to  our  shores  to  swell  the  injurious  influence  and  to 

tions  necesaarily  occasion.  extend  the  evil  practices  of  any  association  that  defies 

The  assault  made  by  David  S.  Terry  upon  the  per-  our  laws,  should  not  only  be  denied  citizenship  but  a 

son  of  Justice  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  domicile. 

United  States,  at  Lathrop,  Cal.,  m  August  last,  and  The  enactment  of  a  national  bankrupt  law  of  a  char- 

the  killing  of  the  assailant  by  a  deputy  United  States  acter  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  our  general  legislation 

marshal  who  had  been  deputed  to  accompany  Justice  is  desirable.    It  should  oe  simple  in  its  methods  and 

Field  and  to  protect  him  from  anticipated  violence  at  inexpensive  in  its  administration, 

the  hands  of  Tcnr,  in  connection  with  the  legal  pro-  The  report  of  the  PoHtmaster-Gcneral  not  only  ex- 

oeedings    which    have   followed,  suggest   questions  hibits  the  operations  of  the  department  for  the  last 

which,  in  my  judgment,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  fiscal  year,  hut  contains  man;[[^  valuable  suggestions  for 

of  Congress.  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  service,  which 

I  recommend  that  more  definite  provision  be  made  are  commended  to  your  attention.    No  other  branch 

by  law,  not  onl;^  for  the  protection  of  Federal  oflBoors,  of  the  Government  has  so  close  a  contact  with  the  daily 

bat  for  a  f^Il  trial  of  sucn  eases  in  the  United  States  life  of  the  people.    Almost  ever^  one  uses  the  service 

eourts.    In  recommending  such  legislation  I  do  not  at  it  offers,  and  every  hour  guned  m  the  transmission  of 

all  impeach  either  the  general  adequacy  of  the  previa-  the  great  ooinmoi^ial  mails  has  an  actual  and  possible 

ion  made  by  the  State  laws  for  the  protection  of  all  value  that  only  those  ongacred  in  trade  can  undcntand. 

citizens  or   the  general   good  disposition  of  those  The  saving  of  one  day  in  the  transmission  of  the 

charged  with  the  execution  of  such  laws  to  give  pro-  mails  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  which 

tection  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States.    The  duty  has  recently  been  aooomplished,  is  an  incident  worthy 

of  protecting  its  offioen,  aa  auch,  and  of  punishing  of  mention. 

those  who  assault  them  on  account  of  their  official  The  plan  suggested  of  a  anpervision  of  the  post- 
act*,  should  not  be  devolved  expressly  or  by  aoqui-  offices  in  separate  districts  that  shall  involve  instruc- 
escence  upon  the  local  authorities.  tion  and  suggestion  and  a  rating  of  the  efficiency  of 

Events  which  have  been  brouxht  to  my  attention,  the  post-masters  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  greatiy  im- 

happening  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  also  prove  the  service. 

»ugxe<ted  the  propriety  of  extending  by  legislation  A  pressing  necessity  ensts  for  the  erection  of  a 

tafler  protection  to  those  who  mav  be  called  aa  wit-  buildmg  for  the  joint  use  of  the  department  and  of 

nesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    The  law  the  citv  post-office.    The  department  was  partially 

compels  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  relieved  by  renting  outside  quarters  for  a  part  of  ito 

pablic  offenaes  to  attend  upon  our  courts  and  grand  force,  but  it  is  again  overcrowded.    The  building  used 

)uries  and  to  give  evidence.    There  is  a  manifest  re-  by  the  city  office  never  was  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  is 

i^ultin;  duty  that  these  witnesses  shall  be  protected  now  inadequate  and  unwholesome. 

from  injury  on  account  of  their  testimony.    The  in-  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law  relating  to 

ventilations  of  criminal   offenses  are  often  rendered  the  transmission  through  the  mails  of  lottery  adver- 

futile,  and  the  punishment  of  crime  impossible,  by  the  tisements  and  remittances  Is  clearly  stated  by  the 

intimidation  or  witnesses.  ^  ^  Postmaster-General,  and  his  sugsestion  as  to  amend- 

Tbe  necessity  of  providing  some   more   speedy  ments  should  have  your  favorable  consideration, 

method  for  disposing  of  the  cases  which  now  come  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  a 

tor  ftnal  adjudication  to  the  Supreme  Court  becomes  reorganization  of  the  bureaus  of  the  department  that 

ever^  year  more  apparent  and  urgent.    The  plan  of  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  promote  the  efficiency  of  each, 

providing  some  intermediate  courts,  having  final  ap-  In  general,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in 

pellate  jurisdiction  of  certain  classes  of  questions  and  the  construction  of  the  new  ship  of  war  authorized 

cases,  has,  I  think,  received  a  more  general  approval  hy  Conflrre.«s.    The  first  ve<<sel  of  the  new  navy,  the 

tmrn  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  country  than  any  other.  ^^  Dplphin,"  was  subjected  to  very  severe  trial  tests 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  details.  1  recommend  and  to  very  much  adverse  criticism.    But  it  is  grati- 

thst  provi«on  be  miade  for  the  establisnment  of  such  fvini^  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  cruise  around  the  world, 

ooMrts.  from  which  she  has  recently  returned,  has  dcmon- 

Tbe  salaries  of  the  judsres  of  the  district  courts  in  strated  that  she  is  a  firnt-class  vessel  of  her  rate, 

many  of  the  districts  are,  in  my  jud lament,  inadequate.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  that  while  the 

I  recommend  that  all  such  'salaries  now  helow  $5.-  effective  rorce  of  the  navy  is  rapidly  increasing,  by 

000  per  annum  be  increased  to  that  amount.    It  is  reason  of  the  improved  build  and  armament  of  the 

^tiite  true  that  the  amountof  labor  performed  by  these  new  ships,  the  number  of  our  ships  fit  for  sea  duty 

judgM  U  very  unequal,  but  as  they  can  not  properly  grows  very  slowly.     We  had,  on  the  4th  of  March  last, 

engat^  in  other  pursuits  to  supplement  their  mcomes,  toirty-seven  serviceable  ships,  and  though  tbur  have 
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Binoebeen  added  to  ibelist,  tbe  total  has  not  boon  in-  States  Army,  ooramitAionere  under  the  last-named 
creased,  beoause  in  the  mean  time  four  have  been  lost  law.  Ther  were,  however,  authorized  and  direct^, 
or  oonaemned.  Twenty-six  additional  vessels  have  first,  to  suomit  to  the  Indians  the  definite  proposition 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  for,  but  it  is  probable  made  to  them  by  the  act  fin»t  mentioned,  and  only  in 
that  when  they  are  completed  our  list  will  only  be  io-  the  event  of  a  failure  to  secure  the  assent  of  the 
creased  to  forty-two,  a  fain  of  five.  The  old  wooden  requisite  number  to  that  pronosition  to  open  negotia- 
ships  are  disappearing  almost  as  fast  as  tbe  new  vessels  tions  for  modified  terms  under  the  other  act.  Tlie 
are  added.  These  tacts  can^  their  own  argument,  work  of  the  commission  was  prolonged  and  ardnoufi. 
One  of  the  new  ships  may,  in  fighting  strength,  be  buttheasttentof  the  requisite  number  was,  it  ia  under- 
equal  to  two  of  the  Old,  but  it  can  not  do  the  cruising  stood,  finally  obtained  to  the  proposition  made  by  Con- 
duty  of  two.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  should  vress,  thouiiru  the  report  of  the  commission  liaa  not  yet 
have  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  service-  been  submitted.  In  view  of  these  iacts,  I  shall  not, 
able  ships.  I  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  as  at  present  advised,  deem  it  necessary  to  submit  tbe 
Secretary  that  the  construction  of  eight  armored  ships,  agreement  to  Congress  for  ratification,  but  it  will  in 
three  gunboats,  and  five  toipedo  boats  be  authorized,  due  course  be  submitti'd  for  information.  This  agree- 
An  appalling  calamity  berell  three  of  our  naval  ve:*-  ment  releases  to  the  United  States  about  nine  million 
sels  on  duty  at  the  Sanioan  Islands,  in  the  harbor  of  acres  of  land. 

Apia,  in  March  last,  involving  the  lo^  of  four  officers  The  oommission  provided  for  by  section  14  of  the 

nnd  forty-seven  seamen,  of  two  vessels,  the  ^*  Trenton  *'  Indian  appropriation  bill  to  negotiate  with  tbe  Chero- 

and  the  "  Vandalia,"  and  the  disabling  of  a  third,  the  kee  Indians  and  all  other  Indians  owning  or  claiming 

^^  Nlpslc"    Three  vessels  of  the  German  nav^.  also  in  lands  lying  west  of  the  ninetv-sizth  degree  of  longi- 

the  harbor,  shared  with  our  ships  the  force  of  tne  bur-  tude,  for  we  ces^^ion  to  the  United  States  of  all  aoch 

ricane  and  suffered  even  more  heavily.    While  mourn-  lands,  was  constituted  by  tbe  appointment  of  Hon. 

ing  the  brave  offloeis  and  men  who  died,  facing  with  Lucius  Fairohild,  of  Wiziconsin,  Hon.  John  F.  Har- 

high  resolve  perils  greater  than  those  of  battle,  it  is  tranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Wilson, 

most  gratifying  to  state  that  the  credit  of  the  Ameri-  of  Arkansas,  and  organized  on  June  29  loKt.    Their 

can  navy  for  seaman^ip,  courage,  and  generosity  woa  first  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  Cbero- 

raa^ifioently  sustained  In  the  storm-beaten  harbor  of  kees  was  held  at  Tahlequan,  July  29,  with  no  definite 

Apia.  rtfsults.     Gen.  John  F.  Hnrtranfl,  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exhibits  was  prevented  by  ill-health  fVom  taking  part  in  the 

the  traosactions  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian  conference.    His  deatli,  which  ooourred  recently,  is 

tribes.     Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  justly  and  generally  lamented  by  a  people  he  had 

education  of  the  ch ildren  of  school  age  and  in  the  allot-  served  with  conspicious  gallantry  in  war  and  with  great 

ment  of  lands  to  adult  Indians.    It  is  to  be  re^^retted  fidelity  in  peace.     The  vacancy  thus  created   was 

that  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  tribal  relation  and  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Warren  G.  Sayre  of 

of  dealin/  witn  the  Indian  as  an  individual  did  not  ap-  Indiana. 

pear  earfier  in  our  legislation.  Large  reservations,  A  second  conference  between  the  commission  and 
lield  in  common,  and  the  nuuntenance  of  the  authority  the  Cherokees  was  begun  Nov.  6,  but  no  results  have 
of  the  chiefs  and  head-men  have  deprived  the  individ-  yet  been  obtained,  nor  is  it  believed  that  a  con- 
ual  of  every  incentive  to  the  exercise  of  thrift,  and  elusion  can  be  immediately  expected.  The  catUc 
the  annuity  has  contributed  an  affirmative  impulse  syndicate  now  occupying  the  lands  for  grazing  pur- 
toward  a  state  of  confirmed  pauperism.  po^e8  is  dearlv  one  of  the  a^ndes  responsible  for  the 
Our  treaty  stipulations  siiould  be  observed  with  obstruction  of  our  negotiations  with  Che  Cherokees. 
fidelity,  and  our  legislation  should  be  highly  consid-  The  laive  body  of  agricultural  lands  constituting 
orate  of  the  best  interests  of  an  ignorant  and.  helpless  what  is  known  as  the  "  Cherokee  Outlet"  ought  not 
people.  The  reservations  are  now  generally  surround-  to  be,  and  indeed  can  not  long  be,  held  for  grazing, 
ed  oy  white  settlements.  We  can  no  longer  push  the  and  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  against  the  public 
Indian  hack  into  the  wilderness,  and  it  remains  only,  interests  and  the  best  advantage  of  the  Indians  thcm- 
by  ever}'  suitable  agency,  to  push  him  upward  into  selves.  The  United  States  has  now  under  the  treaties 
the  estate  of  a  self-supporting  and  rcsp<insihle  citizen,  certain  rights  in  these  lands.  These  will  not  be  used 
For  the  adult,  the  first  step  is  to  locate  him  upon  a  oppressively,  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  those  who 
farm ;  and  for  the  child,  to  place  him  in  a  school.  by  suficrance  occupy  these  lands  shall  interpose  to  de- 
School  ottendance  shoula  be  promoted  by  every  feat  the  wise  and  toe  beneficent  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
moral  agency,  and  those  failing  should  be  compelled,  ernment.  I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  advanta- 
The  national  schools  for  Indians  have  been  very  sue-  geous  character  of  the  offer  made  by  the  United  States 
oeHsfiil,  and  should  be  multiplied,  and,  as  fkr  as  pos-  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  for  a  full  release  of  these 
Bible,  should  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  lands,  as  compared  with  other  suggestions  now  made 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  schools  to  the  States  or  to  tliem,  will  yet  obtain  for  it  a  favorable  oonaidcr- 
Territories  in  which  they  are  located  when  the  Indians  ation. 

in  a  neighborhood  have  accepted  citizenship  and  have  Under  the  agreement  made  between  the  United 

become  otherwise  fitted  for  Kuch  a  transfer.    This  con-  States  and  the  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  nation  of  Indians 

dition  of  things  will  be  attained  slowly,  but  it  will  on  the  19th  day  of  Januaiy,  1889,  an  absolute  title 

be  hastened  by  keeping  it  in  mind.     And  in  the  mean  was  secured  by  the  United  States  to  about  three  and 

time  that  co-operation  between  the  Government  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land.    Section  12  of  the  gen- 

the  mission  schools  which  has  wroucrht  much  good  eral  Indian  appropriation  act.  approved  March  2. 1 889. 

should  be  cordiallv  and  impartially  maintained.  made  provision  ior  the  purchase  by^  the  United  States 


The  last  Congress  enacted  two  distinct  laws  rolatinir     from  the  Seminole  tribe  of  a  certain  portion  of  their 
to  nesrotiations  mth  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota  for     lands.    The  delegates  of  the  Seminole  nation,  having 


separate   reservations.    Both  were   approved 

same  day — March  2.    The  one  submitted  to  tbe  In-  oct,  which  was  accepted  by  mo  and  certified  to  be  in 

dians  a  specific  proposition  ;  the  other  (section  3  of  compliance  with  the  statute. 

the  Indian  appropriation  act)  authorized  the  Presi-  Bv  the  terms  of  both  the  acts  referred  to  all  the 

dent  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  negotiate  with  lands  so  purchased  were  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 

these  Indians  for   the  accomplishment  of  the  same  public  domain,  and  open  to  settlement  under  the 

general  purpose,  and  reouireo  that  any  agreements  homestead  law.    But  of  the  lands  embraced  in  the«e 

madeshoula  be  Bubmittea  to  Congress  for  ratification,  purchases,  being  in  the  aggrecrate  about  five  and  a 

On  the  1 6th  dav  of  April  last  I  appointed  Hon.  half  mil  Lion  acres,  three  and  a  half  million  acres  bad 

Charles   Foster,  of  Ohio,  Hon.  William  Warner,  of  already,  under  the  term!<  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  been 

Missouri,  and  Mtg.-Gen.  George  Crook,  of  the  Umted  acquired  by  the  United  States  tor  the  purpoao  of  set- 
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tling  other  Indian  tribes  tbereon,  and  had  been  appro-  well  Ulnstratcd  in  Oklahoma,  but  it  is  neither  safe  nor 

pnJed  to  that  purpoae.     The  land  remaining  and  wise  to  leave  these  people  longer  to  the  expedients 

available  for  settlement  consisted  of  1|887,796  acres,  which  have  temporarily  served  them. 

•umranded  on  all  aides  bv  lands  in  the  occupancy  of  Provision  diould  be  made  for  the  aoqui^ition  of  title 

Indian  tribes.    Congress  had  provided  no  civil  gov-  to  town  lots  in  the  towns  now  establiHDed  in  Alaska, 

emment  for  the  people  who  were  to  be  invited  by  my  for  locating  town  sites,  and  for  the  establishment  or 

proclaauition  to  settle  npon  these  lands,  except   as  municipal  governments.    Only  the  mining  laws  have 

the  new  oourtj  which  had  been  established  at  Muitco-  been  extended  to  that  Territory,  and  no  other  form  of 

{Tee,  or  the  United  States  courts  in  some  of  the  a<yoin-  title  to  lands  can  now  be  obtained.  •  The  ^neral  land 

mf  States,  had  power  to  enforce  the  general  laws  of  laws  were  iramed  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of 

the  United  States.  agricultural  lands,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  their  operation 

In  this  condition  of  things  I  was  (|uite  reluctant  to  in  Alaska  would  be  beneficial, 

cpen  the  lands  to  settlement.    But  in  view  of  the  fact  We  have  fortunately  not  extended  to  Alaska  the 

that  several  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  with  mistaken  policy  of  establishing  reservations  far  the 

their  families,  had  (jpathered  upon  the  borders  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  can  deal  with  them  from  the  begin- 

Indian  Territory,  with  a  view  to  securing  homesteads  ning  as  individuals  with,  I  am  sure,  better  results, 

on  the  ceded  Luida,  and  that  delay  would  involve  But  any  disposition  of  the  public  lands  and  any  regu- 

them  in  much  loss  and  suffering,  I  did,  on  the  8dd  lations  relating  to  timber  and  to  the  fisheries  should 

day  of  Maroh  last,  isane  a  proclamation  declaring  that  have  a  kindly  regard  to  their  interests.    Having  no 

tiie  knds  therein  described  would  be  open  to  settle-  power  to  levy  taxes,  the  people  of  Alaska  are  wholly 

ment  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  the  22d  day  dependent  upon  the  General  Government  to  whose 

of  April  following,  at  12  o'clock  noon.    Two  landdis-  revenues  the  seal  fisheries  make  a  large  annual  contri- 

tricts  had  been  eatablishedj  and  the  offices  were  open  bution.    An  appropriation  for  education  should  neither 

for  the  transaction  of  busmess  when  the  appointed  be  overlooked  nor  stinted, 

time  arrived.  The  smallness  of  the  population  and  the  great  dia- 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  settlers  that  they  tances  between  the  settlements  offer  serious  obstacles 

very  generallj^  observe  the  Umitation  as  to  the  time  to  the  establishment  of  the  usual  Territorial  form  of 

vbeo  they  miffht  enter  the  Territory.    Care  will  be  government.     Perhaps  the  orfzanization  of  several 

tdcen  that  tho^  who  entered  in  violation  of  the  law  subdistriots  with  a  small  municipal  council  of  limited 

do  Dot  secure  the  advantage  they  unfairly  sought.  i>owerB  for  each,  would  be  safe  and  useful. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  that  the  strife  Attention  is  called  in  this  connection  to  the  sugges- 

for  locations  woold    result  in  much  violence   and  tions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relating  to  the 

bkKxLihed,  bat  ha|>pily  these  anticipations  were  not  establishment  of  another  port  of  entry  in  Alaska,  and 

realised.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  in  the  of  other  needed  customs,  laoiltties,  and  regulations. 

Teiritory  about  sixty  thousand  people ;  and  several  In  the  administration  of  the  land  laws  tno  policy  of 

eoQsiderable  towns  mive  sprang  up,  lor  which  tempo-  fiioilitating  in  every  j>n>per  way  the  a4iaBtmcnt  ot 

rary  municip«l  governments  have  been  organized,  the  honest  claims  of  individual  settlers  upon  the  pub- 

Gttthrie  is  said  to  have  now  a  population  ot  almost  lie  lands  has  been  pursued.    The  number  ot  pending 

eight  thousand.    Eleven  schools  and  nine  churches  oases  had,  during  tne  preceding  administration,  been 

have   been    established,  and  three  daily  and   five  greatly  increased  under  the  operation  of  orders  for  a 

veekly  newspapers  are  published  in  this  city,  whose  time  suspending  final  action  in  a  larsfo  part  of  the  cases 

charter  and  ordinances  nave  only  the  sanction  of  the  originating  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  by  the 

voluntary  aoqaiescence  of  the  people  from  dav  to  day.  subsequent  use  of  unusual  methods  of  examination. 

Oklahoma  City  has  a  population  of  about  nve  thou-  Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  under 

iaod,  and   is   proportionately  aa  well  provided    as  which  our  agricultural  lands  have  been  settled  can  ap- 

Gnthrie  with   churches,  schools,  and   newspapers,  predate  the  serious  and  often  fatal  conseouonces  to  tlie 

Other  towns  and  villages  having  populations  of  fh)m  settler  of  a  policy  tluit  puts  his  title  unoer  suspicion, 

one  hundred  to  a  thousand  are  scattered  over  the  Ter-  or  delays  the  issuance  of  his  patent.    While  care  is 

ritory.  taken  to  prevent  and  to  expose  fraud,  it  should  not  be 

In  order  to  secare  the  peace  of  this  new  community  imputed  without  reason, 
in  the  absence  of  dvil  government,  I  directed  Oeneral  The  manifest  purpose  of  the  homestead  and  pr&- 
UerriVt,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  emption  laws  was  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the 
to  act  in  corgunction  with  the  marshals  of  the  Unitea  public  domain  by  persons  havinflr  a  boTta  fide  intent 
States  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  upon  their  requi-  to  make  a  home  upon  the  selected  lands.  Where  this 
sitiou  to  use  the  troops  to  aid  them  in  executing  war-  intent  is  well  established  and  the  requirements  of  the 
rants  and  in  ouieting  any  riots  or  breaches  of  the  law  have  been  substantially  complied  with,  the  claim- 
?eaoe  that  might  occur.  He  was  further  directed  to  ant  is  entitled  to  a  prompt  and  rriendly  consideration 
oae  his  inflnenoe  to  promote  good  order  and  to  avoid  of  his  case.  But  where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
any  oonfiictn  between  or  with  the  settlers.  Believing  that  the  claimant  is  the  mere  agent  of  another,  who  is 
that  the  introduction  and  sale  of  liquors  where  no  seeking  to  evade  a  law  intended  to  promote  small 
loi^l  reatrunts  or  regpilations  existed  would  endan-  holdings,  and  to  secare  by  fraudulent  methods  huge 
eer  the  public  peace,  and  Sn  view  of  the  fact  that  such  tracts  of  timber  and  other  lands,  both  principal  and 
Uqaon  must  first  be  introduced  into  the  Indian  reser-  agent  should  not  only  be  thwarted  in  their  fraudulent 
vatbns  before  reaching  the  white  settiements,  I  fui^  purpose,  but  should  l>e  made  to  feel  the  full  penalties 
ther  directed  the  general  comnumding  to  enforce  the  of  our  criminal  statutes.  The  laws  should  bo  so  ad- 
laws  relating  to  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  in-  ministered  as  not  to  confound  these  two  classes  and  to 
to  the  Indian  country.  visit  peualties  only  upon  the  latter. 

The  presence  of  the  troops  has  given  a  sense  of  se-  The  unsettled  state  of  the  titles  to  larsro  bodies  of 
cnrity  to  the  well-disposed  citizens,  and  has  tended  to  lands  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
restnun  the  lawless.  In  one  instance  the  ofilcer  in  has  greatly  retarded  the  development  of  those  Terri- 
immediate  command  of  the  troops  went  fVirther  than  1  tories.  F^vision  should  bo  made  by  Jaw  for  the 
deemed  justifiable  in  supporting  the  defaeto  raunici-  prompt  trial  and  final  adjustment,  before  a  judicial 
psl  government  of  Guthrie,  and  ho  was  so  informed  tribunal  or  commission,  of  all  cldms  based  upon  Mexi- 
and  directed  to  limit  the  interference  of  the  military  can^^nts.  It  is  not  just  to  an  intelligent  and  enter- 
to  the  support  of  the  marshals  on  the  lines  indicated  prismg  people  that  their  peace  shoula  be  disturbed 
in  the  original  order.  I  vorv  ur^entiy  recommend  and  their  prosperity  retarded  by  these  old  conten- 
that  Congress  at  once  proviae  a  Territorial  govern-  tions.  I  express  the  hope  that  differences  of  opinion 
meot  for  these  people.  Serious  questions,  which  may  as  to  methoos  may  yield  to  the  ui^^no^  of  the  case, 
•t  aay  time  leaa  to  violent  outbreaks,  are  awaiting  the  The  law  now  provides  a  pension  for  every  soldier 
toabtution  of  courts  for  their  peaceful  adjustment  and  sailor  who  was  muitterea  into  the  service  of  the 
The  American  genius  for  self-|^yemment  has  been  United  States  during  the  dvil  war  and  is  now  suffer- 
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fng  from  woimds  or  disease  having  an  orifrin  in  the  sympathies  with  those  of  the  older  States,  and  a  oom- 

service  and  in  the  line  of  duty.    Two  of  the  three  ne-  mon  puqiose  to  defend  the  integrity  and  uphold  the 

oessary  facts,  namely  muster  and  disability,  are  usu-  honor  of  the  nation. 

ally  susceptible  of  easy  proof;  but  the  third,  origin  in  The  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

the  service,  is  often  oimcult  and  in  many  deserving  sion  has  been  called  to  the  uiigent  need  of  Congres- 

cases  impossible  to  establish.  ^  That  very  many  of  sional  legislation  for  the  better  protection  of  the  lives 

those  who  endured  the  hardships  of  our  most  bloody  and  limlM  of  those  engaged  in  operating  the  great  in- 

and  arduous  campaigns  are  now  disabled  from  dift-  terstate  freight  Unes  of  the  country,  and  espedaUv  of 

eases  that  had  a  real  but  not  tracnable  origin  in  the  the  yard-men  and  brakemen.    A  petition,  aignecT  by 

service.  I  do  not  doubt.     Besides  these  there  is  an-  nearly  ten  thousand  railway  brakemen,  was  presented 

other  class  composed  of  men  many  of  whom  served  to  the  ooramis«ion,  asking  that  steps  might  be  taken 

an  enlistment  of  three  ilill  year^,  and  of  re-enlisted  to  bring  about  the  use  of  automatic  brakes  and  eoup- 

veterans  who  added  a  fourth  year  of  service,  who  es-  lers  on  freight  cars.                               , 

caped  the  casualties  of  battle  and  the  assaults  of  dis-  At  a  meeting  of  State  railroad  oommissionerB  and 

ease,  who  were  always  ready  for  any  detail,  who  were  their  accredited  representatives,  held  at  Washington 

in  every  battle  lino  of  their  command,  and  were  mus-  in  March  last,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Interstate 

tered  out  in  sound  healthy  and  have  since  the  close  of  Commerce  Commission,  a  resolution  was  unanimonaly 

the  war,  while  fighting  with  the  same  indomitable  and  adopted,  urging  the  conunission  ^*  to  consider  what 

independent  spirit  the  contests  of  civil  life,  been  over-  can  bo  done  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  in 

come  by  disease  or  casualty.  coupling  and  uncoupling  freight  cars,  and  in  handling 

1  am  not  unaware  that  the  pension  roll  already  in-  the  brakes  of  such  cars."    During  the  year  ending 

volves  a  very  large  annual  expenditure,  neither  am  I  June  80,  1888,  over  2,000  railroMi  employ^  were 

deterred  by  that  fact  from  recomniending  that  Con-  killed  in  service,  and  more  than  20,000  ii^uml.    It  i)« 

gress  grant  a  pension  to  such  honorably  discharged  competent,  I  think,  for  Congress  to  require  uniformity 

soldiers  and  sailors  oi  the  civil  war  as,  having  ren-  in  tne  construction  of  can  used  in  interstate  oom- 

dered  substantial  service  during  the  war,  are  now  de-  merce,  and  the  use  of  im]9roved  safety  appliances 

Eendent  upon  their  own  labor  for  maintenance,  and  upon  (>uch  trains.    Time  will  be  necessary  to  make 

y  disease  or  casualty  are  incapadtated  from  eaminjg  the  needed  changes,  but  an  earnest  and  intelligent 

it.    Many  of  the  men  who  would  be  included  in  this  beginning  should  be  made  at  once.    It  is  a  reproach 

form  of  relief  are  now  dependent  upon  public  aid,  to  our  civilization  that  any  class  of  American  work- 

and  it  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  consist  with  the  na-  men  should,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  neeessair  and  useful 

tional  honor  that  thejr  shul  continue  to  subsist  ui>on  vocation,  be  subjected  to  a  peril  of  life  and  limb  as  great 

the  local  relief  given  indiscriminately  to  pau]>er8  in-  as  that  of  a  soldier  in  time  of  war. 

stead  of  upon  the  special  and  generous  provision  of  The  creation  of  an  executive  department,  to  be 

the  nation  the^  served  so  gallantly  and  unselfishly,  known  as  the  Department  of  A^ciuture,  by  the  act 

Our  people  will,  I  am  sure,  very  generally  approve  of  Feb.  9,  last,  was  a  wise  and  timely  response  to  a 

such  legislation.    And  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  request  which  had  long  been  respectfViJly  urged  by 

Burnvors  of  the  Union  armv  and  navy  will  feel  a  the  farmers  of  the  oountrr.    But  much  remains  to  \k 

grateAil  sense  of  relief  when  tnis  worthy  and  suffering  done  to  perfect  the  oivanization  of  the  department  j^> 

da«s  of  their  oommdes  is  fairly  cared  tor.  that  it  may  iairly  refuize  the  expectations  which  its 

There  are  some  manifest  inequalitiea  in  the  existing  creation  exdted.     In   this  connection    attention  is 

law  that  should  be  remedied.    To  some  of  these  the  called  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of 

Secretiury  of  the  Interior  has  called  attention.  the  Secretary,  which  is  herewith  submitted.     The 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  by  the  adop-  need  of  a  law  officer  for  the  department,  such  as  is 

tlon  of  new  and  better  methods  in  the  war  Depart-  provided  for  the  other  executive  departments,  is  man- 

ment  the  calls  of  the  Pension  Office  for  information  as  ifest.    The  failure  of  the  last  Congress  to  make  the 

to  the  military  and  hospital  records  of  pension  claim-  usual  provision  for  the  publication  of  the  annual  report 

ants  are  now  promptly  answered,  andfthe  ix^urious  should  be  promptly  remedied.    The  public  interest 

and  vexatious  aelays  that  have  heretofore  occurred  are  in  the  report  and  its  value  to  the  farming  community 

entirely  avoided.    This  will  greatly  faoilitato  the  ad-  1  am  sure  will  not  be  diminished  under  the  new  or- 

justment  of  til  pending  claims.  ganization  of  the  department. 

The  advent  of  four  new  States,  South  Dakota,  1  recommend  that  the  Weather  Service  be  separated 

North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  into  the  from  the  War  Department  and  established  as  a  bu- 

TJnion  under  the  Constitution,  in  the  same  month,  and  reau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  will  in* 

the  admission  of  their  dulv  cnoeen  representatives  to  volve  an  entire  reorganization  both  of  the  Weather 

our  nationid  Congress  at  the  same  session,  is  an  event  Bureau  and  of  the  Signal  Corps,  nuiking  of  the  tret  a 

as  unexampled  as  it  is  interesting.  purely  dvil  organization  and  of  the  other  a  purely 

The  certification  of  the  votes  oast  and  of  the  Consti-  military  staff  corps.    The  report  of  the  chief  signal 

tutions  adopted  in  each  of  the  States  was  filed  with  officer  shows  that  the  work  of  the  corps  on  its  miii- 

me  as  required  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Feb.  tair  side  has  been  deteriorating. 

22,  1889,  by  the  governors  of  said  Territories,  re-  The  interests  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 

spectively.     Having,   after   a   careful   examination,  lumbia  should  cot  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  pressure  for 

found  that  the  several  Constitutions  and  governments  consideration  of  measures  affecting  the  whole  country. 


and  that  a  mogority  of  the  votes  cast  in  each  of  said  the  subject  of  local  control.    Our  whole  people  have 

proposed  States  was  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  an  intere.st  that  the  national  capital  should  be  made 

Constitution  submitted  therein,  I  did  so  declare  by  a  attractive  and  beautiful,  and  above  all  that  its  repute 

separate  proclamation  as  to  each ;  as  to  North  Da-  for  social  order  should  be  well  maintained.    The  taw? 

kota  and  South  Dakota  on  Saturday,  Nov.  2;  as  to  regulating  the  pale  ofintoxicating  drinks  in  the  District 

Montana  on  Friday,  Nov.  8 ;  and  as  to  Washington  on  should  be  revised  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  traffic 

Monday,  Nov.  11.  under  strineent  limitations  and  control. 

Each  of  these  States  has  within  it  resources  the  •  In  execution  of  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
development  of  which  will  employ  the  energies  of,  actmakingappropriationsfor  the  expenses  of  the  Di?- 
and  yield  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  a  great  popu-  trict  of  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1890,  I 
lation.  The  smallest  of  these  new  States,  Washing-  did,  on  the  17th  day  of  August  last,  appoint  Rudolph 
ton,  stands  twelfth,  and  the  largest,  Montana,  thira,  Bering,  of  New  York,  Samuel  M.  Gray,  of  Khode  Is- 
among  the  forty- two  in  area.  The  people  of  these  land,  and  Frederick  P.  Steams,  of  Massachuaetts, 
States  are  already  well-trained,  intelligent,  and  patri-  three  eminent  sanitary  engrineers,  to  examine  and  re- 
otic  American  citizens,  having  common  interests  and  port  upon  the  system  of  sewerage  existing  in  the  Dia- 
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trk:tof  ColumbuL    Their  report,  which  is  not  yet  com-  nied,  however,  that  the  labor  connected  with  this 

pleted,  will  be  in  due  courae  aubmitted  to  Congr^.  necesaaiy  work  b  increased,  often  to  the  point  of  act- 

The  report  of  the  oommiasionens  of  the  District  is  ual  distress,  by  the  sudden  and  exceasive  demands 

Iwrewith  transmitted,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  that  are  made  upon  an  incoming  Administration  for 

called  to  the  sui^gestions  contained  therein.  removals  and  appointments.     But,  on  the  other  hand. 

The  proposition  to  obeerve  the  four  hundredth  an-  it  is  not  true  that  incumbency  is  a  conclusive  argument 

niversarr  of  the  duHsoverpr  of  America  by  the  opening  for  a  continuance  in  office,     importialitv,  moderation, 

of  a  world's  Uiir  or  exposition  in  someone  of  our  great  fidelity  to  public  duty,  and  a  good  attainment  in  tbo 

cities  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  Con-  discharge  of  it  must  be  added  before  the  argument  is 

gres^     The  va^ue  and  interest  of  such  an  exposition  complete.     When  those  holding  administrative  of- 

maj  well  claim  the  promotion  of  the  General  Govern-  flees  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  convince  jutftpoliti- 

xnent.  cal  opponents  that  no  party  consideration  or  bias  af- 

On  the  4th  of  Maroh  last  the  Civil  Service  Commis-  tects  m  any  wa^  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties 

fion  bad  but  a  single  member.     The  vacancies  were  we  can  more  easilv  stay  the  demand  for  removals. 

fiUed  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  and  since  then  the  com-  I  am  aatisfled  that  both  in  and  out  of  the  classified 

mtssioners  have  been  industriously,  though  with  an  service  great  benefit  would  accrue  fVom  the  adoption 

inadeqoate  force,  engaged  in  executing  the  law.    They  of  some  system  bv  which  the  ofiSoer  would  receive  the 

were  asaored  by  me  that  a  cordial  support  would  be  distinction  and  Benefit  that  in  all  private  employ- 

fiven  them  in  the  faith  fill  and  impartial  enforcement  ments  comes  from  exceptional  faithfulness  and  effl- 

of  the  statate  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  ciency  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

in  aid  of  it.  I  have  suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 

Heretofore  the  book  of  eligibles  has  been  closed  to  partments  that  they  consider  whether  a  record  might 

every  one,  except  as  certifications  were  made  upon  the  not  be  kept  in  each  bureau  of  all  those  elements  tnat 

requisition  of  uie  appointing  officers.      This  secrecy  are  covered  by  the  tenns  ^*  faithfulness  *'  and  *^effi- 

waa  the  aouroe  of  mucn  suspicion,  and  of  many  charges  dencv,"  and  a  ratiiig  made  showing  the  relative  mer- 

of  fiivoritiam  in  the  administration  of  the  law.     What  its  or  the  clerks  of^each  class,  this  rating  to  be  re- 

ii  seoBt  ia  always  suspected  ;  what  is  open  can  be  garded  as  a  test  of  merit  in  making  promotions. 

jadyftd.    The  oommission,  with  the  flill  approval  of  all  I  have  also  suggested  to  the  rostmaster-Goneral 

Its  members,  haa  now  opened  the  li:»t  of  eligibles  to  that  he  adopt  some  plan  by  whicli  he  can,  upon  the 

the  public     The  eligible  lists  tor  the  classified  po:^t-  basis  of  the  reports  to  the  department  and  of  fre- 

offioes  and  custom  houses  are  now  publiclv  posted  in  quent  inspections,  indicate  the  relative  merit  of post- 

the  respective  offices,  as  are  also  the  certifications  for  mastera  oi  each  class.    They  will  be  appropriately  in- 

tppointments.     The  purpose  of  the  civil-service  law  dicated  in  the  official  register  and  in  tne  report  of  the 

wu  absolutely  to  exclude  any  other  consideration  in  department.     That  a  great  stimulus  would  thus  be 

ooiinection  with  appointments  under  it  than  that  of  given  to  the  whole  service  I  do  not  doubt,  and  such  a 

merit  as  tested  by  the  examinations.     The  businsss  record  would  be  the  best  defense  against  inconsiderate 

Dfotteds  apon  the  theory  that  both  the  examining  removals  from  office. 

boirdd  and  the  appointing  officers  are  absolutely  isrno-  The  interest  of  the  General  Government  in  the  edu- 

luu  as  to  the  political  views  and  associations  of  all  cation  of  the  people  found  an  early  expression  not 

pe»H»  on  the  dvU-servioe  lists.    It  is  not  too  much  only  in  the  thoughtful  and  sometimes  warning  utter^ 

tossy,  however,  that  some  recent  congressional  in-  once  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  but  in  liberal  appropri- 

vettigationa  have  somewhat  shaken  public  confidence  ations  from  the  common  resources  for  the  support  of 

in  the  impartiality  of  the  selections  tor  appointment.  education  in  the  new  States.     No  one  will  deny  that 

The  reform  of  the  civil  service  will  make  no  safe  or  it  is  of  the  gravest  national  concern  that  those  who 

Btii&ctoiT  advance  until  the  present  law  and  its  hold  the  ultimate  control  of  all  public  affairs  should 

ttDsl  adoainiatration  are  well  established  in  the  con-  have  the  necessary  intelligence  wisely  to  direct  and 

ideoce  cf  the  people.    It  will  be  my  pleasure,  as  it  is  determine  them.    National  aid  to  education  has  herc- 

Dj doty,  to  see  that  the  law  is  executed  with  flrmness  tofore  taken  the  form  of  land  grants,  and  in  that 

■id  impartiality.    If  some  of  its  provisions  have  been  form  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  promote 

fiudolently  evaded  by  appointing  officers,  our  resent-  the  education  of  the  people  is  not  seriously  questioned. 

Dent  sboald  not  suggest  tne  repeal  of  the  law,  but  re-  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  successfully  questioned  when 

fitfm  in  its  administration.     We  should  have  one  view  the  form  is  changed  to  that  of  a  direct  grant  of  money 

of  the  matter,  and  hold  it  with  a  sincerity  that  is  not  fk>m  the  public  Treasury. 

sfliected  by  the  consideration  that  the  party  to  which  Such  aid  should  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  suggested 

ve  bek>ntf  is  for  the  time  in  power.  by  some  exceptional  conditions.    The  sudden  emanoi- 

My  predeoMsor,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1889,  by  pation  of  the  slaves  of  the  South,  the  br  stowal  of  the 

m  Executive  order  to  take  effect  Mareh  15,  broiight  siifl^'asre,  which  soon  followed,  and  the  impairment  of 

the  rnlway  mail  service  under  the  operation  of  the  the  ability  of  the  States  where  these  new  citizens 

Qril-serviee  law.    Provision  waa  made  that  the  order  were  ohielly  found  to  adeouately  provide  educational 

dioald  take  effect  sooner  in  any  State  where  an  eligi-  facilities  presented  not  only  exceptional  but  unexam- 

Ue  list  waa  sooner  obtained.     On  the  11th  day  of  pled  conaitions.    That  the  situation  has  been  much 


March,  Mr.  Lyman,  then   the  on\j  member  of  the     ameliorated  there  is  no  doubt.    The  ability  and  inter- 

eommiaaion,  reported  to  mo  in  writing  that  it  would     est  of  the  States  have  happily  increased. 

Bot  be  poemble  to  have  the  list  of  eli^bles  ready  be-        But  a  great  work  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  think 


Ibre  May  1,  and  requested  that  the  taking  effect  of  the  the  General  Government  should  lend  its  aid.  As  the 
order  be  po:<tponed  until  that  time,  which  was  don&  suggestion  of  a  national  grant  in  aid  of  education 
iubject  to  the  same  provision  contained  in  the  original  grows  chiefiy  out  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
order  as  to  States  in  which  an  eligible  list  was  sooner  emancipated  slave  and  his  descendant^,  the  relief 
obcained.  should,  as  far  as  possible^  while  necessarily  proceed- 
As  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  mien  of  the  new  ing  upon  some  general  lines,  be  applied  to  the  need 
eiasBification  and  of  the  inclusion  of  the  railway  moil  that  suj^gested  it.  It  is  essential,  ii  much  grood  is  to 
■ervioe,  the  work  of  the  commission  has  been  greatly  be  aompHshed,  that  the  sympnthv  and  active  inter- 
increased,  and  the  present  clerical  force  is  founu  to  be  e»t  of  the  people  of  the  States  should  be  enlisted,  and 
inadeouate.  I  recommend  that  the  additional  clerks  that  the  methods  adopted  should  be  such  as  to  stim- 
aaked  oy  the  oommi^sion  be  appropriated  for.  ulate  and  not  to  supplant  local  taxation  for  school  pur- 

Tbe  doty  of  appointment  In  devolved  by  the  Consti-  poses. 

tatkn  or  by  the  law.  and  the  appointing  officers  are  As  one  Congress  can  not  bind  a  succeeding  one  in 

mperly  held  to  a  high  responsibility  in  its  exercise,  such  a  case,  and  as  the  effort  must,  in  some  degree,  be 

The  growth  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  in-  experimental,  I  recommend  that  any  appropriation 

ereaae  of  the  dvil  list  have  magnified  this  function  of  mude  for  this  purpose  be  so  limited  in  annual  amount 

the  Execi^tive  disproportlonally.    It  con  not  be  de-  and  as  to  the  time  over  which  it  is  to  extend  as  will, 
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on  the  one  hnnd,  give  the  local  school  authorities  tional  pride,  and  nothing  more  hnrtful  to  the  national 

opportunity  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  first  year's  prosperity,  than  the  inferiority  of  our  merchant  ma- 

alio-wance,  and  on  the  other  deliver  them  Itom  the  rinecompared  with  tliat  of  other  nadons  whose  general 

temptation  to  unduly  postpone  the  assumption  of  the  resources,  wealth,  and  seaHX>ast  lines  do  not  su(!gest 

whole  burden  themselves.  any  reason  for  their  supremacy  on  the  sea.    It  was  not 

The  colored  people  did  not  intrude  themselves  upon  always  so,  and  our  people  are  agreed,  I  think,  that  it 
us ;  they  were  Drought  here  in  chains  and  held  in  the  shall  not  continue  to  bo  so.  It  is  not  possible  in  this 
oommunities  where  thej  are  now  chiefly  found  by  a  communication  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
cruel  slave  code.  Happily  forboth  races,  they  are  now  our  shipping  interests,  or  the  differing  methods  by 
free.  They  have,  from  a  standpoint  of  ignorance  which  it  is  proposed  to  restore  them.  The  statement 
and  poverty,  which  was  our  shame,  not  theirs,  made  of  a  few  well-authenticated  facts  and  some  ^nenl 
remarkable  advances  in  education  and  in  the  acqui-  suggestions  as  to  legislation  is  all  that  is  practieable. 
sition  of  property.  Thev  have,  as  a  people,  shown  That  the  great  steamship  lines  sailing  under  the  flapi 
themselves  to  be  friendly'  and  taithtul  toward  the  of  England,  France,  Qcrmany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
white  race,  under  temptations  of  tremendous  strength,  engaged  in  foreign  oommeroe,  were  promoted,  and 
They  have  their  representatives  in  the  national  oeme-  have  since  been  and  now  are  liberally  aidea,  by 
tones  where  a  grateful  Qovemment  has  gathered  the  grants  of  public  money,  in  one  form  or  another,  b 
ashes  of  those  who  died  in  its  defense.  They  have  generally  known.  That  the  American  lines  of  steam- 
ftimished  to  our  regular  array  regiments  that  have  ships  have  been  abandoned  by  us  to  an  unequal  con- 
won  high  praise  fh>m  their  commanding  oflicexs  for  test  with  the  aided  lines  of  other  nations  until  they 
oourage  and  soldierly  qualities,  and  for  fidelity  to  the  have  been  withdrawn,  or,  in  the  few  cases  where  they 
enlistment  oath.  In  civil  lite  they  are  now  tiio  toilera  are  still  maintained,  are  subject  to  serious  disadvan- 
of  their  oommunities,  makinff  their  tidl  oontribation  tages,  is  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
to  the  widening  streams  of  prosperity  which  these  The  present  situation  is  such  that  trarelen  and 
oommunities  are  receiving.  Their  sudden  withdraw-  merchandise  find  Livextvool  often  a  necessary  inter- 
al  would  stop  production  and  bring  disorder  into  the  mediate  port  between  Kew  York  and  some  of  the 
household  as  well  as  the  shop,  v  Generally  they  do  not  South  American  capitals.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
desire  to  quit  their  homes,  and  their  employen  re-  delegates  from  South  American  states  to  the  conier- 
sent  the  interference  of  the  emigration  agents  who  enoe  of  American  nations  now  in  session  at  Washing- 
seek  to  stimulate  such  a  desire.  ton  reached  our  shores  by  leversing  that  line  of  travel 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  many  parts  of  our  ifuvery  oondusive  of  the  need  of  such  a  conference, 

country  where  the  colored  population  is  laxge  the  and  very  sufjKestive  as  to  the  first  and  most  necessary 

people  of  that  race  are,  by  various  devices,  deprived  step  in  the  direction  of  tiiller  and  more  benefidal  in- 

of  any  effective  exercise  ot  their  political  rights  and  of  tercourse  with  nations  that  aro  now  our  neii^hboni 

many  of  their  civil  rights.    The  wrong  does  not  ex-  upon  the  lines  of  latitude,  but  not  upon  the  lines  of 

pena  itself  upon  those  whose  votes  are  suppressed,  e^tablished  commercial  intcroourae. 

Every  constituency  in  the  Union  is  wronsed.  I  recommend  that  such  appropriations  be  made  for 

It  nas  been  the  hope  of  every  patriot  that  a  sense  of  ocean  mail  service  in  American  Ktcamships  between 

justice  and  of  respect  for  the  law  would  work  a  grad-  our  ports  and  those  of  Central  and  South  America, 

ual  cure  of  these  flagrant  evils.    Surely,  no  one  sup-  China,  Japan,  and  the  important  islands  in  both  of  the 

poses  that  the  present  can  be  accepted  as  a  ^rmanent  great  oceans  as  will  be  liberally  remunerative  for  the 

condition.    If  it  is  said  that  these  communities  must  service  rendered,  and  as  will  encourage  the  establiah- 

work  out  this  problem  for  themselves,  we  have  a  ment  and  in  some  &ir  degree  eoualiae  the  changes  of 

right  to  ask  whether  they  are  at  work  upon  it.    Do  American  steamship  lines  in  tne  competitions  which 

they  suggest  any  solution!    When  and  under  what  they  must  meet.     That  the  American  staten  lying 

conditions  is  the  black  man  to  have  a  free  ballot  t  south  of  us  will  cordially  co-operate  in  establishing 

When  is  he,  in  fact,  to  have  those  full  civil  rights  and  muntaining  such  lines  or  steamships  to  their 

which  have  so  long  been  his  in  law  ?    When  is  that  principal  ports  I  do  not  doubt, 

equality  of  influence  which  our  form  of  government  We  should  also  make  provision  for  a  nayal  reserve 

was  intended  to  secura  to  the  electors  to  be  restored  ff  to  consist  of  such  merchant  ships,  of  American  con- 

This  ^neration  should  courageously  face  these  gnve  struction  and  of  a  specified  tonnage  and  speed,  as  the 

questions,  and  not  leave  them  as  a  heritage  of  woe  to  ownera  will  consent  to  place  at  the  use  of  the  Govern- 

the  next.     The  consultation  should   proceed    with  ment,  in  case  of  need,  as  armed  cruisers.    England 

candor,  calmness,  and  great  patience :  upon  the  lines  has  adopted  this  policy,  and  as  a  result  can  npw,  upon 

of  justice  and  humanity,  not  of  prejuaice  and  cruelty,  necessity,  at  once  place  upon  her  nayal  list  some  of 

No  Question  in  our  country  can  dq  iit  rest  except  upon  the  fiistest  steamships  in  the  world.     A  proper  su- 

the  nrm  basis  of  justice  and  of  the  law.  pcrvision  of  the  construction  of  such  yessels  would 

I  earnestly  invoke  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  make  their  conversion  into  effective  ships  of  war  very 

consideration  of  such  measures  within  its  well-defined  easy. 

constitutional  powers  as  will  secure  to  all  our  people  I  am  an  advocate  of  economy  in  our  national  cxpen- 

a  tVee  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  every  other  diturcs,  but  it  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  make  this  word 

civil  right  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  describe  a  policy  that  withholds  an  expenditure  for 

United  States.    No  evil,  however  deplorable,  can  jus-  the  purpose  of  extending  our  foreiffn  commerce.     The 

tify  the  assumption,  either  on  the  part  of  tiie  Execu-  enlatgement  and  improvement  of  our  merchant  ma- 

tive  or  of  Congress,  of  powers  not  granted ;  but  both  rine,  the  development  of  a  sufficient  body  of  trained 

will  be  highly  olameable  if  all  the  powers  granted  are  American  seamen,  the  promotion  of  rapid  and  regular 

not  wisely  but  firmly  used  to  correct  these  evils.    The  mail  communication  between  the  ports  of  other  coun- 

powcr  to  take  the  whole  direction  and  control  of  the  tries  and  our  own,  and  the  adaptation  of  laiige  and 

election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  switl  American  merchant  steamships  to  naval  uses, 

is  clearly  given  to  the  General  Government.    A  par-  in  time  of  war,  are  public  purposes  of  the  highest  con- 

tial  and  qualified  supervision  of  these  elections  is  now  cem.    The  enlarged  participation  of  our  people  in 

provided  for  by  law,  and  in  my  opinion  this  law  may  the  carrying  trade,  the  new  and  increased  markets 

oe  so  strengthened  and  extended  as  to  secure,  on  the  that  will  be  opened  for  the  products  of  our  farms  and 

whole,  better  results  than  can  be  attained  by  a  law  factories,  and  the  tuller  and  oetter  employment  of  our 

taking  all  the  processes  of  such  election  into'Federal  mechanics,  which  will  result  firom  a  liberal  promotion 

control.    The  colored  man  should  bo  protected  in  of  our  foreign  commerce,  insure  the  widest  possible 

all  of  his  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  whether  diffusion  of  oeneflt  to  all  the  States  and  to  all  our 

as  litigant,  juror,  or  witness  in  our  courts,  as  an  people.    Eveijthing  is  most  propitious  for^  the  prets- 

elector  for  members  of  Congress,  or  as  a  peaoefbl  trav-  ent  inauguration  of  a  liberal  ana  progressive  policy 

eler  upon  our  interatate  railways.  upon  this  subject,  and  wo  should  enter  upon  it  witii 

There  is  nothing  more  justly  humiliating  to  the  na-  promptness  and  decision. 
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The  lesislition  which  I  have  BuggeAted.  it  is  sin-  read  the  report  of  the  committee  touching  clause 

cerely  befieved,  will  promote  the  peace  and  honor  of  iQ  of  Rule  XVI,  which  provides — 

our  oonntry  and  the  prouperity  and  seoarity  of  the  xt     jm  ^             ^-        u  «  v        *.  -i.  •     j  i.     *i- 

peoDle.    I  invoke  the'^dili^nt  and  Berioua  attention  «  No  dilatory  motion  shall  be  entertamed  by   the 

of  Congpeaa  to  the  consideration  of  these  and  such  opeaJter. 

other  measures  &s  may  be  presented,  having  the  same  "  The  report  of  the  committee  on  this  point  is 

great  end  in  view.                         Bekj.  HABaisoN.  terse  and  direct,  and  covers  the  ground  upon 

ExEccnvx  Maitbiok,  which  this  rule  is  recommended,  and  is  as  fol- 

Washhtoton,  Dec,  8, 1889.  lows : 

The  Bulc8.-0ne  of  the  most  important  inci-  ,  This  clause  is  merely^ declaratory  of  parliamenterv 

j-«*^  ^r  4.u«  ««»4.  <.^.:^»  ^4  ♦ki--  n^«.»«L>o  »«o  f  k«  law.    There  are  no  words  which  can  be  framed  which 

dents  of  the  first  ^on  of  ^is  Congr^  was  the  ^^  j.^^^^  members  to  the  proper  use  of  proper  mo- 

adoption  bv  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  tions.    Any  motion  the  most  conducive  to  pngress  in 

code  of  rules  diffenng  m  some  essential  points  the  public  business  or  the  most  salutary  for  the  oom- 

from  any  previously  in  force.    It  was  designed  fort  and  convenience  of  memben  may  be  used  for 

to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Speaker  in  refusing  purposes  of  uoiust  and  oppressive  delay.    The  mi^ 

to  entertain  dilatory  motions  and  in  counting  a  jority  may  be  kept  in  session  for  a  lon^  time  against 

quorum  by  recording  ifaembers  present  but  not  ^^f^^  and  good  sense,  sometimes  ^  t^o  whim  of  a 

ToUng.     The  contest  over  the  adoption  of  the  Bingle  member,  and  sometimes  for  a  sUlllonfi^ 

uMug.      *4iw  wuvcov  V  o*  ou«  »«  ^#i*v».  w     1.  ftt  tfao  Will  of  one  fltlh  who  are  misiuing  the  provis- 

new  rules  was  bitter;  the  change  m  the  manner  j^^  ^f  ^^  Constitution  for  veas  and  nays,  by  &ie  aid 

of  conducting  business  was  radical ;  the  majonty  ©f  simple  motions  proper  in  themselves,  but  which 

was  enabled  to  push  forward  legislation  in  disre-  are  improperly  used. 

gard  of  aiiT  attempts  at  dilatory  action,  but  the  In  the  early  days  such  prostitution  of  legitimate  mo- 
minority  was  indignant  over  the  innovation,  and  tions  caused  by  anger,  willfubiess,  and  party  aeal  was 
there  were  many  scenes  of  disorder,  discourtesy  not  so  much  as  named  among  legislators.    To-day  the 

was  frequent,  and  iU-feeling  almost  constant  «^"^  ^^'^  K^^"  ^  '^^^  Prf^!SSf.^±i?wf!''L'*" 

Tii«  ri.«»«r;f  fr««  ««  T?i,i^  w>rwx»f^^  fk^n^^r^wrwiA  mentaiv  law  which  governs  American  assembhes  has 

1,  P^^SS?'*'^^''''  ^S^  K  ^rTl^^i  t  ?®    ^  found  ft  necessary  &  keep  pace  with  the  evil,  and  tQ 

Feb.  8,  1890,  and  on  Feb.  10  the  debate  on  its  ^j^^^i^  ^^^^  m^ority,  by  the  mtervention  of  thepredd- 

adoption  began.    Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  opened  ing  officer,  to  meet,  by  extraordinary  means,  the  ex- 

the  discussion.    Speaking  for  the  Committee  on  traordinary  abuse  of  power  on  the  part,  sometimes,  of 

Rules,  he  said  :  a  very  few  members.    Why  should  an  assembly  be 

"  There  were  forty-seven  rules  in  the  old  code  kept  f^om  its  work  by  motions  made  only  to  delay  and 

of  the  rules  of  the  last  Congress.    Of  those  rules,  *<>  ^^ary,  even  if  the  origmal  design  of  the  motion 

Uenty-nine  are  rec^mmen^^  in  the  proposed  eTn,t"^?itSf  rwtl^^  h^^U^^^^^^^^^ 

code  without  anv  change  whatever.    The  changes  ^^  ^^  ^^  otlj^^  A^hg  I,    ^  ^^^^^^  ^  adjourn,  when 

in  the  proposed  code  from  the  former  rules  or  ^he  migority  manifestly  ao  not  want  to  acljoum  f 

the  House  are  found  within  eighteen  rules,  and  if  the  suggestion  should  be  made  that  ffieat  power 

in  most  of  those  eighteen  the  changes  are  merely  is  here  conferred,  the  answer  is  that  as  Uie  approval 

formal,  being,  in  the  main,  matters  of  rearrange-  of  the  House  is  the  veir  breath  in  the  nostrils  of  the 

ment  and  changes  of  pliraseology.    So  that  Bie  Speaker,  and  as  no  body  on  earth  is  so  jealous  of  its 

real  material  changes  from  the  old  code  are  com-  liberUes  and  so  impatient  of  conUt)l,  we  may  be  amte 

prL^  witiiin  fou?  or  five  rules,  and  during  the  J-  g.tSTnS'i^Sptr rSi*:^^^^^^^ 

time  that  I  shaU  occupy  the  fioor  I  shall  proceed  j^isobq  of  proper  motions  is  made  clearly  evident  to  the 

to  speak  of  these  matenal  matters.  world,  but  also  such  action  has  taken  place  on  the 

*"  The  Committee  on  Rules,  in  framing  this  code,  part  of  the  House  as  will  assure  the  Speaker  of  tiie 

has,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  prepared  and  re-  support  of  the  body  whose  wishes  are  his  law.    So 

ported  a  code  of  rules  under  which  the  will  of  that  in  the  end  it  is  a  power  exercised  by  the  House 

the  majority  of  the  House  shall  be  ascertained  and  ^^^^  its  properly  constituted  officer, 

expressed  with  accuracy,  and  with  the  utmost  ex-  "  Now,  motions  made  in  this  House  if  used  to 

pedition  consistent  with  fair  and  due  debate  and  forward  legislation  or  for  legitimate  purposes  are 

consideration.                                                    '  perfectly  proper ;  but  the  moment  motions  proper 

*"  The  committee  believe  that  there  should  be  in  themselves,  framed  to  assist  the  House  in 

radical  chanees  touching  the  manner  and  the  shaping  legislation,  are  used,  not  for  the  purpose 

conduct  of  the  business  of  the  House,  and  the  of  consideration,  but  by  a  minority  of  one  or 

changes  recommended  in  this  report  are  so  radi-  more  to  hold  the  majority  at  bay  and  say  that 

cal  and  so  proper  in  our  opinion  tnat  some  gentle-  legislation  shall  not  be  had — that  moment  they 

men  upon  the  other  side  have  denounced  them  are  perverted  from  the  legitimate  use  for  which 

as  *  revolutionary.'  they  are  made,  they  become  dilatory  and  would 

*'  And  the  material  matters  about  which  there  fall  within  the  clause  of  this  general  rule, 
vill  be  difference  of  opinion  are,  I  take  it,  first,  *'  Gentlemen  say  this  is  *  tyrannical.'  I  deny 
the  provision  which  cuts  up  dilatory  motions  by  it  But  if  it  be  tyrannical,  than  the  '  tyranny ' 
the  roots ;  second,  the  provision  under  which  is  exercised  by  the  Speaker  sustained  by  the  ma- 
gentlemen  present  in  the  House  of  Representa-  jority  of  the  House ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
lives  to  prevent  legislation  shall  (if  they  be  in  tyrannical  minority  that  has  controlled  hereto- 
fact  present)  be  counted  as  part  of  the  quorum  fore  fails  to  control  now.  If  I  must  choose  be- 
under  the  Constitution  to  aid  legislation ;  third,  tween  the  *  tyranny '  of  a  constitutional  majority 
the  provision  of  the  rules  by  which  100  shall  responsible  to  the  people,  or  the  'tyranny'  of 
constitute  a  quorum  in  the  Committee  of  the  an  irresponsible  minority  of  one,  I  will  stand 
Whole ;  and  fourth,  the  daily  order  of  business  by  the  Constitution  and  our  form  of  government, 
ss  contained  in  Rule  XXI V  of  the  proposed  and  so  act  as  to  let  the  majority  rule, 
code.  **  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  said  this  much  in 

**  Now,  first,  as  to  dilatory  motions,  I  desire  to  reference  to  the  rule  prohibiting  dilatory  motions, 
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I  pass  on  to  discuss  clause  8  of  Rule  XV  in  the  quorum  are  expected  to  vote  on  any  question, 

proposed  code.    It  is  as  follows :  and  their  presence  alone  is  sufficient,  whether 

•   4-^    ^1.   J         J   /•              u           *  *u^  they  actually  vote  or  not.*    If  eighteen  are  pres- 

8.  On  the  demand  of  any  member,  or  at  the  Bugges-  ^„f    „„j  „:„^  „^*«    „ii   ;„  4.k*»  -«-«.-♦;-«    *u^ 

tionofthe  Speaker,  before  the  second  roll  calliaeStered  «°^   *»d  ."^°«  ^?^'  ^i  ^^  V*e  affirmatiTc,  the 

upon,  the  names  of  members  [sufficient  to  make  a  measure  is  earned ;    the   refusal  of    the  other 

quorum]  in  the  hall  of  the  House  who  do  not  vote  nine  to  vote  being  construed  as  a  vote  in  the  affir- 

snaU  be  noted  bv  the  clerk  and  recorded  in  the  jour-  mative,  so  far  as  any  construction  is  necessary, 

nal,  and  reportea  to  the  Speaker  with  the  names  of  "  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  counted  a  quorum 

the  members  voting,  and  bo  counted  and  annoimced  jn  this  House  and  entered  their  names  on  the 

in  determining  the  presence  of  a^quorum  to  do  buai-  Journal  when  they  were  present,  through   the 

°^^*  Speaker,  and  the  action  of  the  Speaker  has  been 

"  I  call  attention  to  the  general  parliamentary  ratified  time  and  time  again  by  the  House ;  and 

law,  to  adjudications  of  courts,  both  SUte  and  in  placing  this  rule  m  the  code  we  do  it  as  a 

national,  and  the  practice  of  general  legislative  matter  of  convenience,  so  that  the  Clerk  may  per- 

assemblies  in  the  several  States  in  harmony  with  form  that  duty  under  the  eye  of  the  Speaker  and 

this  rule.  hand  the  names  when  the  vote  is  handed  to  the 

"  In  the  case  of  Launtz  vs.  The  People,  ex  rel..  Speaker.    If  gentlemen  on  that  side  want  to  go 

118  111.  Rept.,  the  charter  of  the  city  of  East  St.  to  the  country  upon  the  principle  contained  in 

Louis  provides  that '  a  majoritv  of  the  council  men  this  rule,  we  are  ready  to  go  and  let  the  people 

shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  ao  business,'  directs  choose  between  us.    But  as  sure  as  we  remain 

the  council  *  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed-  here  and  remain  in  a  majority  during  this  Con- 

ings  in  conformity  with  the  usual  practice  of  de-  f^resSf  after  due  consideration  and  debate,  a  nia- 

lil^rative  bodies,'^  requires  the  council  to  '  keep  jority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Fif- 

a  journal  of  it  proceedings,*  and  that  *  the  yeas  tv-first  Congress  will  perform  the  function  that 

and  nays,  when  aemanded  by  anv  member  present,  the  Constitution  and  the  people  make  it  their 

shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  makes  the  mayor  duty  to  perform. 

its  presiding  officer  at  city  council  meetings,  and  *'  Now,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  of  another  rule  pro- 

^ves  him  the  casting  vote  in  the  case  of  a  tie  and  posed.    Clause  2  of  Rule  XXIII  provides  in  snb- 

m  no  other.  stance  that  a  quorum  in  the  Committee  of  the 

"  There  were  ei^ht  members  in  the  body  of  the  'Whole  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  members, 

city  council,  of  which  five  members  constituted  '*  The  reasons  for  making  the  quorum  one  hun- 

a  quorum.    On  the  21st  and  29th  of  May,  the  dred  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  are  so  tersely 

council  being  duly  convened  and  all  its  members  and  clearly  given  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 

present,  the  motion  was  made  to  approve  the  de-  on  Rules  that  I  read  the  same,  as  follows : 

lendant's  bond,  who  was  city  treasurer,  and  one  Tliis  proposition  is  hot  a  new  one.    For  many  year^ 

half  of  the  aldermen  (4)  and  the  mayor  voted  to  P&st,  since  the  Thirtieth  Oonmss,  as  the  business  of 

approve  the  bond,  and  the  other  half  refused  to  Congress  has  steadly  increased,  numerous  propositions 

y^fg  have  been  mtroduced  in  the  House  by  members  of 

M  rpk^  «^„-f  \.r.^A  4^v«4.  ».u^^  <.  «:*«  ^^,,«^:i  ^^^  long  service  looking  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  ne- 

"The  court  held  that  where  a  city  council,  con-  ^^  ^^^  ^   ^^^  ^  ^^^  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

sistmg  of  eight  aldermen  and  the  mayor,  are  all  but  the  issue  has  never  been  presented  to  the  House, 

present,  or  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the  election  owing  to  the  fact  that  until  recently  it  has  never  been 

of  an  officer  is  properly  proposed,  whoever  re-  confronted  with  the  question  of  the  want  of  a  consti- 

ceives  a  majority  of  those  who  vote  will  be  elected,  tutional  quorum  through  the  reftinal  of  the  members 

although  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council  present  in  the  House  to  vote  when  their  names  were 

may  abstain  from  voting,  or  even  may  protest  ^".t!*  "J  *^«  ^J^v^  JL?Jnl?°  !2,'*'%^K"'Si^ 

»^;nof  fk»  «i«r.4-:^«      T**u«,r«^ i««+*-;  ,;,>♦«   ;*  of  the  Whole,  thus  breaking  a  quorum.    It  haw  never 

against  the  election.     If  they  neglect  to  vote,  it  been  made  apolitical  question  and  never  should  be. 

IS  their  own  fault,  and  such  neglect  shall  not  in-  n  goes  directly  to  the  bottom  of  the  question  of  trans- 

validate  the  act  of  the  others,  but  be  construed  an  acting  business  in  the  Committee  of  Uie  Whole, 

assent  to  the  determination  of  the  majority  of  The  Constitution  provides,  Article  I.  section  5,  clause 

those  who  vote.    The  court  further  says :  *  Viliat  1,  that  *^  a  majority  of  each  House  snail  constitute  a 

the  propriety  of  giving  to  a  refusal  to  vote  more  quorum."                                                     ,  ^  . 

potency  than  to  a  vot«  cast  or  allowing  a  gain  ^ojtheiJIouM  of  Congress  has  ever  had  a  rule  fixing 

«w.>««  fk^  <»>;^i«f:<^»  ^t  ri.,f»;n  .*.«l.;»».  ♦k^  ««#?,^«i  the  number  of  a  quorum  m  the  Committee  of  the 

from  the  violation  of  duty  m  inak  ng  the  refusal  ^^^,     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Congress  to  the  present 

to  vote  of  more  effect  m  guiding  the  action  of  a  ^he  pristice  has  been  to  require  the  same  number  as 

body  of  which  one  is  a  member  than  voting  t  in  the  House.    The  quorum  of  the  House  of  Commons 

*' The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  on  the  10th  (consisting  of  670  members)  is  40.    The  Committee 

of  December,  1889,  by  unanimous  opinion  of  the  of  the  "Whole,  like  a  standing  or  select  committee,  has 

court  in  the  case  of  the  Rushville  Gas  Company  merely  advisor;r  powers  and  jurisdiction.    Its  action 

vs.  The  City  of  Rushville  and  others,  held  that  a  concludes  nothing,  and  must  be  reported  to  tihe  House, 

resolution  may  be  legally  adopted  by  the  vote  of  ril^..ff?rilf,;  wuri!^nf  m  ^S^JJfSIl;  J^^n^ 

A% *  Ai.      •              u          h  i.t,       -J.               •!  principle  IB  true  with  respect  to  a  quorum  oi  stanainir 

three  of  the  six  members  of  the  city  council  Snd  select  committees.  The  House  has  never  adopted  S 

where  the  other  three  are  present  and  refuse  to  rule  on  this  subject,  and  it  has  been  a  common  practice 

vote,  as  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  quorum  for  such  committee,  in  arranging  \U  days  of  meeting, 

present  is  effective.    The  act  authorizing  the  in-  order  of  business,  etc.,  to  fix  the  number  of  its  quorum, 

corporation  of  the  city  of  Rushville  provided  which  is  lees  than  a  mi^iority  of  its  whole  number.    So 

that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council  fa',  therefore,  as  the  conntitutional  or  legal  question  i« 

should  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.    The  «>nccraod,  ^t  has  never  been  denied  or  questioned  that 

<>».»»  .^-{.«^:»vi»  io  ;»^^i».».i  ^^A  «««^^.wa  i«  ^.,.«  it  was  entirely  competent  for  the  House  to  select  any 

same  pnnciple  is  involved  and  asserted  m  many  ^^^^^^  j^  ^.^j^^  p,^^  „  ^  ^^^^^  ^f  the  Commit- 

^'*^\      ,     ^.       .        ,,      ,,,.,,.,,      ,  tee  of  the  Whole.    The  only  question  involved  is  one 

"  The  doctrine  is  well  established  that  *  those  purely  of  legislative  expediency  and  proprietv. 

who  are  present  and  who  help  to  make  up  a  The  reason  that  the  issue  has  never  heretofore  been 
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pr«iented  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  until  recent  House*,  ite^  own  business.*  Gentlemen  remember 

jean  memben  have  not  sat  in  their  seatu  in  the  Houae  that  under  the  rules  of  the  last  House  the  House 

aad  refused  to  vote  when  their  names  were  called.  would  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The,  House,  for  convenienoj,  commits  temporanl v  ^  ^^      ^     j^  y^  perhaps  500  bills  upon  the  cal- 

itn  jorisdiction  to  staudinff  and  select  committees.     It    ,„_     rp.  ^  tt^„^  Ja^^i-^  «««  f^  ..^ioii  -Mr*  ruui 

never  parts  with  or  perm^enUy  surrenders  it.    That  en^a^.     The  House  desired,  say,  to  reach  No  500. 

jurisdSion  so  oomStted  is  returned  to  the  House  The  only  way  that  could  be  done,  under  the 

with  the  bill  or  propoeition,  and  is  agiun  referred  by  rules,  was  to  go  into  committee ;  then  somebody 

the  House  for  convenience  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  would  object  to  bill  No.  1,  and  then,  under  the 

That  the  action  of  that  committee  is  purely  prelimi-  rule,  the  committee  would  dissolve  and  go  back 

nary  and  advisory  is  demonstrated  by  the  feet  that  no  jnto  the  House,  and  the  House  would  determine 

proportion peodingthereincan  be  iMd upon  thetable  ;  whether  bUl  No.  1  should  be  considered  in  Com- 

that  tiie  previous  'i^^^'^J^J'^^^^^^f,  ^ul^'S.i  mittee  of  the  Whole,  and  that  meant  a  yea-and- 

that  a  motion  to  reconsider  can  not  be  made ;  that  the  *~            «           ■      '       i.       »    4.«           an.  ~  *u^ 

yeas  and  nays  can  not  bo  taken,  and,  finalfy,  tiiat  it  W  vote,  occupying  an  hour's  time.    Ihen  the 

can  not  a4jourii.  House  would  go  back  into  Committee  of  the 

The  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  beini^,  Whole  and  biU  No.  2  would  be  reached,  and 
therefore,  purely  advisory  and  concluding  nothing,  it  somebody  would  object  to  that  bill,  and  the  corn- 
in  clear  that  this  provision  can  not  be  in  contravention  mlttee  would  resolve  itself  back  into  the  House 
of  the  Constitution—which  is  sUentontiie  subjectr-  ag^j„  ^n^j  another  hour's  time  would  be  con- 
MiduimWmony  with  the  we^l-^^^^  sumed.  So  that  to  reach  bill  No.  500,  if  every 
:?^rrS??ur^'paX^^^  Point  was  insisted  upon,  five  hundred  houS 
modem  oonstitStional  governments.  would  be  required.  Those  were  rules  to  ex- 
pedite business.    By  this   code  we  propose  to 

**!  pause  merely  Ion?  enough  to  say  that  many  give  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  right  to 

men  have  heretofore  advocat^  this.    That  ereat  determine  what  bill  or  what  business  it  will  con- 

pariiamentarian,  once  a  member  of  this  House  sider. 

aod  afterward  Vice-President,  uot«d  everywhere  ^  I  now  call  attention  to  Rule  XXIV. 

forhis  intelligence  and  his  conservatism — William  *' Order  of  Business,  Rule  XXIV  in  the  pro- 

A.  Wheeler — favored  a  provision  similar  to  this,  posed  code,  has  been  con^letely  reconstructed 

It  was  favored  by  many  great  commoners  from  as  compared  with  Rule  XXIV  in  the  old  code, 

time  to  time.    A  gentleman  now  dead,  but  for-  and  I  can  perhaps  best  explain  it  bv  reading  the 

merly  a  member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Garfield,  in-  report  of  tne  committee  covering  the  same : 

troduced  a  resolution  like  this.     AnoUier  gently  j^stead  of  tiie  former  rule  requiring  on  Monday  a  caH 

raan,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Kasson,  and  of  States  and  Territories  for  tiie  introduction  of  bills, 

the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  McCrear^),  etc.,  it  has  been  proposed  by  okuses  1  and  8  of  Bute 

and  another  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  not  in  XXII  to  refer  all  bills,  etc.,  to  appropriate  commit- 

this  Congress,  Mr.  Willis,  and  other  gentlemen  tees,  as  required  under  Kule  XI,  and  clause  5  of  Rule 

from  time  to  time  have  advocated  this  provision.  ?Xl,  bv  delivering  them,  in  the  case  of  private  bills, 

-  Why,  gentlemen,  in  the  English  Parliament  ^  ^®  °H^^'  *°^  **^  P'^'j^*^  ^'^^  *^  ^H  ^P^tf*      , 
#  ul*-.:    *  1:1  TlJ  -1„«!1  u„..P««^  ^^^vl^  ;«  Corrections  m  case  of  erroneous  reference  have  also 
of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  membere  in  ^,^  provided  for,  giving,  in  tiie  opinion  of  the  com- 
committee  and  in  the  House  of  Parliament  40  mittee,  all  reasonable  opportunity  tor  legitimate  mo- 
make  a  quorum.  tions  touching  the  proper  reference  of  a  bilL    The 

"■  This  proposition  is  to  make  the  number  one  reference  of  jomt  and  concurrent  resolutions  and  me- 

hundred  a  qnorum  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  moriaU  of  State  and  Territorial  Legislatures,  and  of 

and  I  want  to  say  that,  after  sixteen  years  of  resolutions  of  inquiry  addressed  to  heads  of  exeou- 

service  in  this  cause,  I  am  satisfied  that  at  the  tivedepartmentslias  been  provided  tor  as  previously 

se^ions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  there  are  *  ^.^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  y^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

not  present  one  half  of  the  time  one  hundred  tbe  substitution  of  the  following,  namely  : 

members.     I  have  stood  by  this  desk  hour  after  Business  on  the  Speaker's  table  shaU  be  disposed 

hour  in  charge  of  appropriation  and  other  bills,  of  as  follows: 

begging  gentlemen  not  to  make  the  point  of  *  no  Messages  from  the  President,  reports  and  communi- 
quorum.*  1  have  time  and  again  accepted  amend-  cations  from  the  heads  of  departments,  and  other  com- 
ments and  bought  the  poor  privilege  of  going  munications  addressed  to  tiie  House,  and  bills   res- 

amendments    npon    condition   that   gentlemen  ^^^  bUts  wSh  Senate  amendments,  except  reve- 

would  abstain   from  making  the  point  (^*  no  n^e  and  general  appropriation  bills,  and  river  and 

3uorum.'  What  does  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  harbor  bills,  may  be  at  once  disposed  of  as  the  House 

of    It  considers  matters  committed  to  it  by  the  may  determine ;  as  may  also  Senate  bills  substantially 

House,  just  as  the  Appropriations  Committee,  or  the  same  as  House  bills  already  favorably  reported  on 

as   the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  considers  ^y  a  committee  of  the  House  on  motion  directed  to  be 

matters  committed  to  them.    The  Committee  of  °^^^L "^°H*f  ™^***®\  a        -.            ^  ^^ 

^e  Whole  consiste  of  all  the  meml^n,  of  the  J^^ViTil^^^  t^^tiiSl'ermero?1ZrrlS 

House,  if  they  want  to  be  present,  as  they  ought  2  than  that  it  affords  an  opportJunity  for  the  House  to 

to  be,  and  after  that  committee  considers  the  complete  the  legislation  upon  which  it  has  already 

business,  then  it  reports  it  back  with  a  recom-  substantially  passed.    The  amendments  may  be,  and 

mendation,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  House  usuallv  are,  unimportant,  and  relate  to  the  form  rather 

acte  and  accepts  or  rejecte  the  recommendation  of  <^*""i  the  substance  of  the  bill.    Under  well-recoffnized 

the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  principles,  tiieretore,  of  legislative  procedure,  this  en- 

"  Now,  Mr.  Speaker^here  are  other  desinible  tr^Ar^J^^^.l!^''''''^''  '^^"^^^"^  ^'  ^"^^ 

amendments  m  this  code  of  rules.    One  is  that  jt  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  if  either  the  Sen- 

the  Committee  of  the  Whole  may  determine,  in  ate  amendment  to  the  House  bill  or  the  ori^nal  Sen- 

the  absence  of  a  direction  on  the  part  of  the  ate  bill  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under  Kule  XX 
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and  dause  8  of  Enle  XXIII,  it  must  have  saofaT refer-  mittee  was  intended  to  be,  when  the  sixth  order 

enoe  and  there  receive  its  first  conaideration.  ^  .  ^  ^  of  business  is  reached,  to  give  one  hour  for  the 

Clause  8  ot  the  proponed  code  reatorea  unfinished  consideration  of  biUs  called  up  by  committees 

STh'i^fS.H^a^^^^wKfh  ^^i^^Zfti/rTJ^X  Snl^  ^^^  the  House  calendar.    If  at  the  expiration 

It  the  status  to  wmcn  it  was  entitled  m  tne  Mouse  ^  ^l    l        ^.u    tt           u  n      a.         ■      •!    i«  • 

for  nearly  a  century,  and  to  which,  under  the  common  f  ^he  hour  the  House  shall  not  resolve  itself  m- 

parliamentary  law  and  practice,  it  is  legitimately  en-  to  Committee  ol  the  Whole,  then  the  morning 

titled.  hour  shall  continue  during  that  day  or  until  the 

Atter  unfinished   business  has  been  disposed  of  matter  under  consideration  in  the  morning  btour 

there  comes  a  period  for  action  by  the  House  under  is  disposed  of.    If  not  disposed  of  before  adjourn- 

direction  of  committees  upon  bills  of  a  pubUo  diarao-  nient  it  would  come  up  again  next  day  in  the 

tor  which  do  not  appropriate  money.    Ihis  will  tacil-  coming  hour  for  consideration  and  would  be 

itate  the  passage  ol  much  legislation  of  local  value  and  ^  t.  -j  r»j   *  .         'v^v.x«***%.*»i,«/i4  »uu   w^/tuu  ^ 

some  of  nations  imponancS.  consid^  for  one  hour,  and  one  hour  only. 

This  period  must  be  sixty  minutes,  and  at  the  option  unless  the  House  should  again  refuse  to  go  into 
of  the  House  may  be  much  longer.  At  the  end  of  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consideration  of  bus- 
sixty  minutes,  however,  the  House  has  the  option  to  iness  on  the  calendars. 

go  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  The  minority  also  complain  that  upon  a  mo- 

^^^^ivn*^'^  ®^^^'  generaUy  or  to  consider  a  desig-  tion  by  direction  of  a  committee  the  rules  may 

°**®^  ""^'  be  suspended  by  a  majority  vote  (clause  1,  Rule 

"Messrs.  Carlisle  and  Randall  make  a  minor-  XVIII)  to  fix  a  day  for  the  consideration  of  a 

ity  report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  assign-  bill  previously  reported,  and  that  if  such  motion 

ing  reasons  why  they  are  unable  to  concur  with  is  made  by  an  individual  member,  it  would  re- 

the  majority  in  the  changes  proposed  in  the  quire  a  vote  of  two  thirds     This  is  true ;  but 

rules  of  the  House.    In  that  report,  in  referring  tne  individual  member  has  just  as  much  power 

t-oRuleXXiy,theycomplain  that  under  clause  4  in  this  respect  under  the  new  code  as  he  had 

no  bill  on  the  House  calendar  can  be  reached  in  under  the  old  code.    And  it  seems  to  me  proper 

the  morning  hour  for  consideration  unless  called  that  if  the  rules  should  be  suspended  at  all 

up  by  the  committee  that  reported  it ;  and  that  by  a  majority  vote  fixing  a  day  for  the  con- 

nnder  clause  5  of  the  same  rule  no  individual  sideration  of  a  bill,  they  should  be  suspended  by 

member  can  make  an  original  motion  for  the  motion,  on  direction  of  a  committee  to  consider 

purpose  of  considering  any  particular  bill  on  the  a  bill  which  has  been  considered  in  committee 

Union  calendar.    They  admit  that  a  motion  by  and  reported  to  the  House  and  placed  upon  the 

the  direction  of  a  committee  to  designate  a  par-  calendar.      Consideration   and    legislation    are 

ticular  bill  on  the  Union  calendar  for  consider-  necessarily  largely  controlled  bj  committees, 

ation  is  amendable  on  the  motion  of  a  member  "  It  is  impossible  for  an  individual  member  to 

designating  another  bill.  do  more,  as  a  general  rule,  than  intelligently 

*'  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  exhaust  the  business  of  the  particular  committee 

that  the  proposed  clauses  of  new  Rule  XXIV  or  committees  on  which  he  may  serve, 

confer  much  greater  power  upon  the  House,  upon  "  The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of 

the  committees  of  the  House,  and  upon  Individ-  clauses  1  and  2  of  Rule  XXII,  being  the  same  as 

nal  members,  than  did  the  rules  of  the  Fiftieth  former  Rule  XXII  and  add  thereto  clause  3,  as 

Congress.    Under  the  rules  of  the  Fiftieth  Con-  follows : 

gress  no  committee  or  individual  member  could  All  other  bills,  memorials,  and  lesolutiona  may  in 

submit  a  motion  that  the  House  designate  a  par-  like  manner  be  delivered  indorsed  with  the  caoiefi 

ticular  bill  for  consideration  on  either  of  the  of  members  iiito>ducing  them  to  the  Speaker,  to  be 

calendars,    So.  the  criticism  of  the  minority  is  ^'f  s'^Sl  ^^^e'reron^thf  ^^ 

not  just  m  this  particular— I  may  say  hardr^  ^^^  *»  Record'*  of  next  day,  and  correction  in  case  ot 

ingenuous.    1  he  individual  member  by  amend-  error  of  reference  may  be  made  by  the  House  in 

ment  may  take  the  sense  of  the  House  in  direct-  accordance  with  Kule  aI  within  three  days  immcdi- 

ing  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  a  atelv  after  the  reading  of  the  journal,  but  the  readii:^ 

p^icular  bill  under  the  new  rule.     Neither  shall  be  by  titie  only. 

committee  nor  individual  member  under  the  old  "  Prior  to  the  Forty-ninth  Coneress  all  bills, 

rule  could  in  any  case  take  the  sense  of  the  private  and  public,  were  introducea  in  the  House 

House  by  a  motion  to  designate  a  particular  bill  and  received  their  appropriate  references  to  com- 

for  consideration.  mittees.    In  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  it  was  pro- 

"  Nor  is  the  criticism  of  the  minority  correct  vided  by  this  rule,  that  bills  of  a  private  na- 

touching  the  operation  of  clauses  4  and  5  of  Rule  ture  with  petitions  or  memorials,  could  be  de- 

XXIV,  covering  business  in  the  rooming  hour,  livered  to  the  clerk  for  reference.    This  saved 

Under  clause  5,  after  one  hour  shall  have  been  de-  much  valuable  time  and  has  operated  well ;  and 

voted  to  the  consideration  of  bilh  called  up  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  have  provided  in  clause 

committees,itshall  be  in  order,  pending  consider-  8  that  all  other  bills,  memorials,  and  resolu- 

ation  or  discussion  thereof,  to  entertain  a  motion  tions  may  in  like  manner  be  delivered  indorsed 

to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  eto..  to  tHe  Speaker,  to  be  by  him  referred  to  the 

of  Qie  Union,  or  on  direction  of  a  committee  a  appropriate  committees,  with  provision  for  cor- 

motion  to  consider  a  particular  bill,  to  which  rection  of  reference  in  case  of  error.    I  have  no 

motion  one  amendment  designating  another  bill  doubt  the  adoption  of  clause  8  will  add  to  the 

may  be  made.    The  clause  then  provides  that  if  convenience  of  members  and  result  in  the  saving 

eitner  motion  be  determined  in  the  negative,  it  of  much  time  to  the  House, 

shall  not  be  in  order  to  make  either  motion  "Rule  XIII  provides  for  three  calendars  of 

aji^n  until  the  disposal  of  the  matter  under  con-  business  reportea  from  committees,  the  same  as 

sideration  or  discussion.  in  the  rules  of  last  Congress,  and  adds  clause  2  as 

" The  effect  of  this  clause  is,  and  by  the  com-  follows: 
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All  reports  of  oommittees.  together  with  the  views  wills,  and  no  minority  can  obstruct  or  prevent 

of  the  minority,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  for  it.     It  can  crown  and  uncrown   the  King  at 

printing  and  rolerence  to  the  proper  calendar,  under  pleasure.    It  can  make  and  unmake  the  Bntish 

?*  "^dSi^       ^^^^""'^  ""  aooordMUce  with  the  Constitution.    It  has  not  only  passed  bills  of  at- 

oregoing          .  tainder  and  ex  posi  facto  laws,  but  it  has  de- 

**  It  is  believed  bv  the  committee  that  this  dared  what  is  orthodoxy  and  prescribed  the  re- 
cUose  will  save  much  valuable  time  daily,  here-  ligious  belief  of  the  people,  it  has  butchered 
tofore  consumed  in  receiving  reports  from  com-  the  people,  broken  them  on  wheels,  burned  them 
mittees  and  referring  them  to  the  calender,  as  at  stakes,  and  dyed  the  land  with  English  blood 
the  clerk,  when  the  reports  are  handed  to  him,  to  compel  the  minority  to  think,  speak,  feel,  and 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  can  make  the  act  as  the  majority  wishes  them  to  do. 
references  without  oonsummg  the  time  of  the  **  Unfortunately  for  England  and  for  human- 
House,  ity   she    had    no  written  constitution   as  our 

**  In  clause  50  of  Rule  XI  we  add  *  the  Com-  fathers  gave  to  us  to  protect  us.    Yes,  to  **  se- 

mitteeon  Territories;  bills  for  the  admission  of  cure"  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  inalienable 

new  States,'  and  *  the  Committee  on  Invalid  rights  with  which  we  were  endowed  by  the  Cre- 

Pensions,  eeneral  pension  bills.'    The  effect  of  ator.    To  avoid  these  great  crimes  for  which  un- 

this  amendment  is  to  include  these  two  commit-  restricted  majorities  in  the  Ens^lish  Parliament 

tees  among  those  having  the  privile^  of  report-  are  responsible,  our  fathers  established  this  Gov- 

in^  at  any  time  upon  the  matter  designated."  emment  to  secure — remember  the  word  **  secure  '* 

Jir.  Mills,  of  Texas,  in  opposition  to  the  new  — to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the  rights 
code  said :  **  Majorities  witnin  their  limits  as  with  which  Nature  and  Nature's  God  endowed 
defined  by  the  Constitution  are  supreme.  That  them.  They  said  in  many  things  majorities 
ooght  to  be  satisfactory.  But  there  are  some  should  be  supreme,  and  in  many  others  that  mi- 
powers  that  our  fathers  thought  it  dangerous  norities  should  be  supreme.  In  all  matters  of 
for  majorities  to  have,  and  they  said  that  ma-  religion  the  minority  is  absolutely  supreme  over 
jorities  should  not  have  them.  They  put  ma-  themselves  and  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of 
jorities  under  the  ban  of  suspicion.  They  sur-  political  government  as  long  as  they  do  no  injury 
rounded  them  with  limitations.    They  directed  to  others. 

the  vigilant  and  watchful  e3re  of  the  citizen  on  "  We  see  a^n  in  the  Constitution  an  in- 
all  their  movements.  A  majority  can  raise  and  terdiction  against  the  power  of  the  majority 
support  an  army,  but  it  can  not  raise  and  sup-  over  the  personal  right  of  the  citizen.  It  is  pro- 
port  a  church.  It  can  create  a  court,  but  it  can  hlbited  from  making  any  law  to  tr^  him  for  an 
not  create  an  establishment  of  religion.  In  that  infamous  crime  except  on  the  indictment  of  a 
the  minority  is  superior  to  the  majority.  One  f^^and  jury.  It  can  not  deprive  him  of  trial  by 
man  can  establish  his  own  religion,  build  his  own  ]U|y.  It  can  not  deny  him  the  compulsory 
church,  and  contribute  what  he  pleases  to  its  power  of  the  Government  to  bring  his  witnesses 
support,  and  00,000,000  people  are  utterly  power-  to  testify  in  his  behalf.  It  can  not  deny  him 
less  to  prevent  him  from  doiuff  so  as  lon^  as  the  the  right  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers  face 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  remains  the  to  face.  In  all  these  cases  the  power  of  the  ma- 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  jority  is  declaivd  by  the  Constitution  to  be  dan- 

**  Here,  sir,  is  one  place  where  the  minority  is  gerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.     Here  the 

superior  to  the  noajority.    A  majority  can  create  citizen,  though  the  humblest  in  the  Land,  can  sit 

a  navy,  but  it  can  not  create  a  military  commis-  within  the  fortress  of  the  Constitution,  and,  shel- 

sion  to  try  any  citizen  in  time  of  peace.    A  ma-  tered  by  its  power,  bid  defiance  to  the  will  of  leg- 

jority  can  close  our  ports,  but  it  can  not  close  islative  majorities. 

our  mouths.    Free  speech  is  one  of  the  rights  **  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  in  our  na- 

vhich  is  safely  secured  within  the  bolts  and  bars  tional  Constitution    we   see   these   limitations 

of  the  Constitution ;  it  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  thrown  around  majorities.    It  is  so  in  every 

the  strong  arm  of  the  majority.    A  majority  State  Constitution  in  the  Union.    What  is  it 

nuij  suppress  an  insurrection,  out  it  can  not  forf    It  is  to  protect  the  minority ;  that  is  what 

suppress  the  freedom  of  the  press.    The  press,  it  is  for.    It  is  a  check  to  the  madness  of  the 

though  it  be  in  a  small  minority,  is  still  more  majority  or  its  caprice,  or  its  wantonness,  to  use 

powerful  than  the  majority.     A  majority  may  the  word  employed  by  Mr.  Jefferson.    It  is  to 

prevent  the  assembling  of  a  hostile  army,  but  it  take  away  from  it  that  power  which  all  history 

can  not  prevent  the  peaceable  assembly  of  the  shows  it  has  so  grossly  abused, 

people  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pre- 

of  their  grievances.    A  majority  may  make  a  scribes  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  great 

rule  or  a  Uw,  but  it  can  not  suspend  the  habetu  body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.    The 

eorpua  unless  in  time  of  war,  when  the  public  Constitution  of  each  State  prescribes  the  rules 

safetj  is  endangered.  for  the  government  of  the  people  of  each  State. 

"  A  majority  can  levy  taxes  on  imports,  but  it  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  the 

can  not  levy  taxes  on  exports.    A  minority  of  power  on  this  House  to  prescribe  the  rules  for 

1.000  or  of  10,000  can  send  out  of  the  country  its  government. 

and  all  over  the  world  what  they  please,  and  a  **  The  rules  prescribed  under  the  power  con- 
majority  of  60,000,000  can  not  prevent  it.  A  ferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
niajority  can  not  para  bills  of  attainder  or  ex  are  for  the  protection  of  the  minority,  and  they 
po«i  facto  laws.  Why  is  thist  Among  the  have  done  it  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govem- 
people  from  whom  we  came  majorities  did  all  ment  That  is  one  of  the  objects  of  making 
these  things.  In  England  the  Parliament  is  rules.  It  is  not  alone  to  facilitate  business.  Of 
the  seat  of  supreme  power.    It  can  do  what  it  course  rules  are  intended  to  secure  the  orderly 
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procedure  of  the  business  of  this  body,  but  at  the  to  delay  the  legislation  till  the  public  mind  can 

same  time  they  are  intended  to  cause  the  House  be  consulted  and  the  public  jude^ment  had. 

to  halt,  to  pause,  to  reflect,  and  in  some  instance,  **  There  is  another  feature  of  the  proposed  code 

where  it  may  become  necessary,  to  go  back  and  to  which  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

inquire  of  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  people  House  and  the  country.    It  is  proposed  to  invest 

again.  the  Speaker  with  power  to  contraaiet  the  record 

"  We  have  been  contending  for  rules — ^rules  provided  by  the  Constitution.    The  Constitution 

which  provide  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  or-  declares  that  in  a  certain  contln^ncy  a  recoided 

derly  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  House,  rules  vote  shall  be  had,  and  at  all  times  a  majority 

which  have  been  provided  for  the  protection  and  shall  be  required  to  constitute  a  quorum.    It  is 

preservation    of    the    rights   of   the   minority,  now  proposed  that  the  Speaker  may  add  to,  vary, 

whether  that  minority  £«  1  or  160.    We  have  or  contradict  that  record,  and  that  against  the 

asked  for  a  code  like  that  of  our  fathers.    We  uniform  ruling  of  all  the  Speakers  that  have  ever 

have  asked  for  the  old  institutions  of  our  fathers,  presided  over  the  House  from  the  beginning  of 

We  have  stood  here  and  remonstrated  with  the  the  Government.    The  record  of  this  House  is 

majority  on  that  side  of  the  House  against  sweep-  like  the  record  of  a  court,  it  imports  absolute 

ing  that  code  out  of  existence — a  code  which  we  verity.     No    man  can  attack  the  record  of  a 

have  had  for  a  century,  a  code  under  which  our  court  in  a  collateral  inquiry.    No  man  can  say 

nation  has  grown  from  8,000,000  to  65,000,000  its^recordsare  not  true  or  that  the  record  doc^ 

people,  under  which  we  have  grown  to  be  the  not  contain  all  the  facts,  and  supplement  it  by 

most  prosperous,  the  most  powerful,  and  most  the  statement  of  a  bystander, 

intelligent  people  on  the  earth.  ^  The  judge  can  not  do  it  when  it  is  collat- 

"  But  it  IS  now  proposed  to  tear  down  all  the  erally  called  in  question.    The  clerk  can  not  do 

barriers  interposed  by  our  fathers  for  the  protec-  it,  and  no  party  can.    The  record  is  conclusive, 

tion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  permit  the  The  Constitution  has  provided  that  a  record  of 

majority  to  make  rules  to  pass  bills  in  viola-  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  made  in  certain  cases, 

tion  of  the  Constitution,  to  pass  them  practically  and  the  record  shall  decide  whether  a  quorum 

without  opposition,  without  consideration,  witK-  has  voted,  and  which  side  has  the  majority.    In 

out  mature  deliberation.  the  face  of  this  plain  provision,  the  Speaker  de- 

**  Pass  these  rules  and  there  remains  no  limi-  cides,  and  the  majority  sustain  him,  that  he  can 

tation  on  the  power  of  the  majority.  .  Pass  the  look  out  over  the  assembly,  and  write  down  as 

rules  as  you  have  reported  them,  tear  down  the  present  anybody  that  he  pleases,  whether  he  is 

barriers,  and  enthrone  arbitrary  power.  present  or  not.    He  is  to  be  the  judge,  not  the 

"  It  is  true  that  a  little  filibustering  has  occa-  record,  not  even  the  House.    The  record  is  made 

sionally  occurred.   But  are  all  these  great  barriers  hj  the  answer  of  the  member  under  the  super- 

that  were  intended  for  the  preservation  of  the  ip-  vision  of  the  whole  body,  taken  down  by  the 

alienable  rights  of  the  citizens  to  be.  removed  t  clerk,  read  to  the  House,  vouched  for  as  accurate. 

Are  the  obstructions  interposed  for  the  protection  and  then  approved.    But  all  this  is  abrogated,  and 

of  the  Treasury  to  be  removed  out  of  the  way  f  the  voice  of  one  man  is  substituted  in  its  stead. 

Our  friends  are  so  alarmed  at  the  scandal  of  flli-  and  he  is  authorized  to  make  the  Joamal  say 

bustering  that  they  forget  the  part  they  have  what  he  wants  it  to  say  whether  that  be  correct 

played  in  its  performance.    They  forget  who  in-  or  not 

troduced  it  into  coiigressional  legislation.  **  If  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  con- 

*'  When  did  it  start  here,  and  who  started  it  f  f er  this  authority  it  should  not  be  conferred  on 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  any  man.    What  we  contend  for  is  this  un- 

Repuolican  party.    The  two  motions  which  your  broken  line  of  decision  by  all  the  Speakers  of  the 

committee  have  reported  to  eliminate  from  our  House.    The  rule  proposed  is  condemned  by  the 

rules — the  motion  to  adjourn  and  the  motion  to  public  opinion  of  tne  country.    Instead  of  expe- 

fiz  a  day  to  which  the  House  shall  adjourn —  diting  le^slation,  the  country  is  erecting  checks 

have  been  in  our  code  for  a  hundred  vears.  They  and  barriers  against  it  in  every  direction, 

came  from  the  British  Parliament.    I'hey  are  in  "  It  was  not  the  idea  of  our  republican  fathers 

Jefferson's  '*  Manual."    They  have  been  adopted  that  we  wanted  a  government  to  be  passing  laws 

by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  every  hour  of  the  day,  interfering  constantly 

and  are  hoary  with  age ;  and  yet  these  two  mo-  with  the  liberties  of  the  people.    We  want  to 

tions  were  never  used  to  obstruct  legislation  until  have  as  little  law  as  possible,  as  little  intermed- 

1854,  when  a  RepublicAn  minority  in  the  House  dling  as  possible  with  the  affairs  of  the  people, 

of  Representatives  alternated  them  128  times  to  We  want  to  protect  and  preserve  the  natural 

Srevent  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  rights  of  the  citizen ;  and  in  order  to  do  this 

>ut  it  did  not  ruin  the  country  by  their  obstruc-  these  checks  and  balances  have  been  provided  in 
tion ;  they  appealed  from  the  House  to  the  pub- .  the  Constitutions  of  all  the  States,  as  well  as  in 

lie  judgment  whether  that  bill  ought  to  pass,  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  the  rules  of  pro- 

They  called  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  ceedings  of  all  legislative  bodies,  the  object  of 

pause,  to  deliberate,  to  re-examine  again  while  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  compel  legislative  as- 

they  made  an  appeal  to  the  sober  second  thought  semblies  to  go  slow,  to  deliberate,  to  debate,  to 

of  the  people.  reflect,  to  pause,  to  examine  the  pending  question 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  these  motions  should  in  all  its  aspects,  to  let  party  passion  and  party 

be  used  for  obstructing  legislation.    The  fact  madness  die,  to  let  judgment  resume  its  sway, 

is  they  are  never  used  except  on  most  extraor-  These  are  the  things  that  wise  legislation  de- 

dinary  occasions,  and  when  some  extraordinary  mands ;  and  this  is  all  we  have  ask^. 

measure  is  being  proposed  to  be  enacted  into  law.  "  In  challenging  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker,  in 

And  when  that  occurs  it  is  not  an  unmixed  evil  challenging  the  will  of  the  majority  as  it  has 
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been  placed  before  us,  we  have  only  appealed  to  roll  call  was  then  had ;  and  we  still  lacked  threo 
the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  country.  We  votes  because  the  arrested  parties  refused  to 
have  onlj  said  that  we  want  rules  in  this  House  vote.  One  of  the  gentlemen  Drought  in  rose  in 
which  will  protect  the  people  against  rash,  ill-  his  place  and  made  the  point  of  no  quorum.  To 
advised,  and  unwise  legislation.  We  want  ma-  me  then  a  singular  anomaly  presented  itself  that 
ture  consideration  given  to  everv  question.  We  a  ^ntleman  could  be  physically  present  and  con- 
want  the  right  defended ;  we  waiit  tne  wrong  pre-  stitutionally  absent ;  that  he  could  be  present 
vented.  And  where  measures  are  dictated  by  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  representa- 
partisan  considerations  and  filled  with  injustice  tives  of  tne  American  people  in  this  body  from 
we  want  the  right  to  check  them  and  to  require  transacting  in  an  orderly  way  any  business,  and 
the  majority  party  to  pass  them  by  their  own  yet  could  oe  constitutionally  absent  and  could 
votes.  We  are  not  charged  with  the  responsibil-  not  be  counted  as  present  for  the  purpose  of 
ity  of  legislation.  The  majority  party  have  been  making  a  quorum  if  he  declined  to  vote,  though 
charged  by  the  people  with  that  duty.  present  and  making  the  objection.    But,  sir, 

'*  We  are  in  the  opposition  to  that  party  and  to  when  I  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  some 

its  measures.    We  claim  the  right  to  discharge  older  members  here  I  found  the  precedents  were 

the  duties  placed  on  us  by  our  constituents  in  in  favor  of  that  practice.    To  me  it  was  an  utter 

the  way  that  seems  to  us  the  most  effective,  absurdity,  and  I  so  expressed  myself  and  have 

We  say  yoa  should  pass  your  own  measures  by  never  aoandoned  that  opinion.     I  believe  the 

your  own  votes.    Tou  have  no  right  to  compel  rule  should  be  changed.    I  believe  that  we  have 

US  to  assist  vou  in  accomplishing  that  to  which  we  the  power  to  do  so,  and  to  that  question  I  first 

are  opposed.    Why  should  we  be  compelled  to  aid  address  myself. 

you  m  making  a  quorum  f    If  in  our  judgment  "  I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  statement, 

that  is  the  proper  course  for  us  to  pursue  in  dis-  clearly  and  concisely  expressed,  made  by  the 

charge  of  the  tnist  confided  to  us,  you  should  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 

not  compel  us  to  act  against  our  interests  and  (Carlisle)  when  this  matter  was  up  on  the  29th 

the  interests  of  our  people.  day  of  the  last  month,  that  this  is  purely  a  ques- 

**  You  have  the  majority.  Keep  them  in  the  tion  of  constitutional  law,  as  contradistinguished 
House  and  attend  to  your  own  business,  and  do  from  a  proposition  of  parliamentary  procedure ; 
not  put  any  part  of  it  on  our  shoulders.  You  and  it  is  a  question,  sir,  that  can  never  be  set- 
show  that  you  can  have  a  majority  when  it  is  ab-  tied  by  the  vehement  denunciations  of  individ- 
solutely  necessary,  why  can  not  you  have  it  all  uals,  or  by  wild  and  tumultuous  rushing  up  and 
the  time.  down  the  aisles  and  denouncing  gentlemen  who 

"  We  only  want  the  safeguards  our  fathers  have  entertain  contrary  opinions  as  ^ing  revolution- 
thrown  around  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  ary  in  their  opinions  and  actions ;  a  question 
Constitution.  We  simply  pause  here  to  empha-  which  should  be  dealt  with  deliberately,  the  con- 
size  to  the  country  the  wrong  vou  are  doing.  We  sideration  of  which  should  be  characterized  with 
refuse  to  vote.  We  stop  ana  invoke  the  public  like  care  and  deliberation  as  though  it  was  being 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  majority.    From  judicially  detennined. 

their  judgment  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  ^  Whether  or  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

people  of  the  country,  and  by  that  judgment  we  States  justifies  this  action  should  be  settled  by 

are  perfectly  willing  to  abide.*'  deliberate  judgment  rather  than  by  tumultuous 

Mr.  Payson,  of  Illinois,  said  as  to  the  rule  pro-  outcry.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  provides 

viding  for  the  counting  of  a  quorum :  in  terms  that — 

*•  The  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  Each  Houm  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
was  early  impressed  upon  me.  turns,  and  qualifloations  of  its  own  members,  and  a 

**  I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  vividly  as  any  minority  of  each~ 

recollection  tlmt  occurs  to  me  that  during  the  «  ^ere  is  the  pith  of  the  proposition- 
early  part  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  when  ..-;,„          . 
the  RepubUcans  were  in  the  majority  on  this  *  majority  of  each  ahall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 

floor,  a  filibuster  was  instituted  on  the  other  side  °^*^®*®- 

of  the  House  in  reference  to  an  election  case.  "  Mark  the  expression,  Mr.  Speaker,  *A  major- 

We  hicked  three  votes  of  having  a  quorum.    A  ity  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 

warrant  was  issued  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  by  ness.' 

the  then  Speaker  of  the  House ;  four  or  five  gen-  **  Looking  over  the  debates  in  the  constitu- 
tlemen  were  brought  in  here  from  some  scene  of  tional  convention  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
festirity  they  were  engaged  in,  in  dress  suits,  only  danger  apprehended  by  the  framers  of  that 
and  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  answer  instrument  by  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  the 
for  contempt  to  this  body  for  absenting  them-  passing  of  bills  was  as  to  the  action  of  less  than 
selves  from  its  sitting  without  leave.  I  sat  in  a  majority  when  the  majority  was  absent,  and 
the  seat  I  now  oocupv,  and  supposed  that  pro-  so  the  provision  was  adopted  that  a  majority 
oeeding  meant  sometning.  should  *  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,* 
**  I  was  young  in  parliamentary  experience  at  not  a  *  majority  present  and  voting  to  do  busi- 
that  time,  and  had  an  idea,  Mr.  Speaicer,  that  a  ness,*  but  a  *  majority  of  each  House  shall  con- 
member  of  this  House,  absent  from  its  sitting  stitute  a  quorum  to  do  jiusiness.* 
without  leave,  when  brought  in  here  under  ar-  "  The  practice  in  the  British  Parliament  was, 
rest,  on  a  warrant  duly  issued  under  oonstitu-  of  course,  well  known  to  all,  and  then  furnished, 
tional  provision  that  he  should  aid  to  constitute  as  it  does  now  largely,  in  the  absence  of  fixed 
a  quorum,  that  that  meant  something.  Oentle-  rules,  precedent  for  procedure,  and  there  the 
men  were  arraigned,  their  excuses  were  received,  practice  has  been  uniform  that  the  presence  only 
and  they  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats.    A  of  members  was  necessary  to  make  a  quorum. 
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and  this  presence  was  ascertained  always  by  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  was  in  the 

count  by  the  Speaker.    On  one  announcement  contemplation  by  the  framers  of  that  great  in- 

by  him,  from  a  count,  that  a  quorum  was  pres-  strument  that  the  dominant  |x>litical  party  must, 

ent,  either  on  the  assembling  or  pending  Dusi-  at  the  demand  of  the  minority,  always  he  readv 

ness.  on  the  point  being  made,  business  was  pro-  and  willing  and  prepared  to  furnish  the  nece^ 

ceeded  with.  sary  quorum  to  do  business.    A  greater  absurdity 

**SoI  maintain  that  the  constitutional  con-  never  was  uttered  ;  fof  it  presupposes,  Mr.  Speak- 

vention  had  clearly  in  mind  the  idea  that  pre&-  er,  that  political  situations  and  political  exigen- 

ence  only  of  a  majority  was  necessary  to  make  a  cies  were  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 

(][^uorum.    Some  light  may  be  shed  on  this  ques-  Constitution  when  that  great  instrument  wa2> 

tion  by  a  reference  to  some  important  later  leg-  adopted.    If  that  policy  should  be  carried  out  let 

islation.                                                                ,  us  refer  to  the  history  of  the  last  Congress  for  a 

'*  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  moment  to  determine  what  legislation  could  bave 

twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  been  effected  in  this  House  u  the  last  Congress 

United  States,  adopted,  as  members  will  remem-  had  adopted  the  riews  that  the  other  side  now 

ber,  in  1808,  and  doubtless  many  of  those  who  contend  for. 

sat  in  one  or  the  other  branch  at  the  time  were  "  I  am  advised,  Mr  Speaker,  on  authority  that 

members  of  the  constitutional  convention  that  I  regard  as  credible,  that  there  was  not  a  legisla- 

had  framed  the  Constitution  and  knew  the  eon-  tiveday  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress  when  the  Demo- 

struction  to  be  put  upon  it.    That  amendment  cratio  party  had  a  quorum  in  attendance.    At 

to  the  Constitution  provides —  the  time  of  the  contest  over  the  seat  of  Mr.  Car- 

But  in  choosing  the  President  the  votes  sball  be  lisle  there  was  not  a  quorum  present  on   the 

taken  by  States,  the  repieaentatioD  from  each  having  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  nor  was  there  dur- 

one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  oonsiHt  of  ing  the  entire  Fiftieth  Congress :  yet  will  it  be 

a  member  or  mombers  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  pretended  that  in  view  of  that  situation  nothing 

and  a  minority  of  all  the  Stotes  shall  be  necessary  to  a  whatever  should  have  been  done  f    Could  it  be 

®*^*^^^'  sincerely  contended  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 

"  Do  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  claim  it  re-  side,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  view  of  that  situation 

quires  the  afllirmative  action  of  two  thirds  f    Not  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in  contem- 

at  alL    All  that  is  necessary  under  that  clause  plation  that  a  political  party  of  this  Union  must 

of  the  Constitution  is  two  thirds  shall  be  present,  always  have  on  hand  a  quorum  in  this  House 

and  a  majority  of  the  States  acting  affirmatively  ready  to  act  precisely  as  though  every  member 

is  all  that  is  required  to  elect 'the  President  of  upon  the  other  side  were  al^nt  beyond  the 

the  United  States,  the  highest  officer  of  our  power  of  discovery. 

Government.     If  anything  shows  by  implica-  "  I  believe  that  if  a  majority  is  here  that  a 

tion  what  was  clearly  m  the  minds  of  tne  framers  quorum  is  here. 

of  the  Constitution  as  to  what  should  constitute  "  If  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Crisp)  is 

a  quorum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  Presi-  here,  he  is  present  to  make  part  of  a  quorum  **  to 

dent,  that  does :  the  presence  of  a  quorum  to  do  do  business,"  and  a  fundamental  principle  is,  that 

business,  their  presence  and  acquiescence  are  all  with  a  quorum  present  a  legal  enactment  may  bo 

that  is  necessary.  passed. 

*•  Therefore,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  if  "  The  principle  involved  in  this  clause  of  the 

we  may  pudge  from  the  history  of  legislation,  re-  new  rule,  denounced  as  it  has  been  by  all  on  the 

garded  it  as  their  duty  not  only  to  be  present  other  side  of  the  House,  not  only  commends  it- 

Dut  to  participate  in  whatever  presented  itself  for  self  to  me  as  correct,  but  has  received  the  in- 

their  consideration,  and  thereiore  they  provided  dorsement  of  very  respectable  authority.    Upon 

that  a  majority  of  the  members  elected — a  ma-  your  decision,  Mr.  Spe&ker,  on  the  29th  of  Janu- 

jority  of  the  members  of  each  Rouse — should  ary,  that  you  could  and  would  note  the  presence 

constitute  a  quorum.  What  for  f  To  do  business,  of  certain  members  and  their  declining  to  yot«. 

If  to  do  business,  then  business  may  be  done .  you  cited  the  opinion  of  Lieut.-Gov.  HiU,  as  the 

and  if  it  may  be  done,  when  f    Manifestly  when-  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 

ever  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  is  York,  in  a  case  identical  with  ours,  which  opin- 

present.  ion  appears  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of 

**  The  logic  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  that  date, 

is  this :  that  not  only  does  it  require  a  ma-  "  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carlisle) 

joritv  of  the  House  to  constitute  a  quorum,  but  in  the  debate  on  that  day  said : 

the  dominant  party  must  always  lumish  that  I  tay  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Gov.  Hill  thai  he 

quorum.  had  a  right  to  count  a  quorum  when  it  was  not  voting, 

"  Any  proper  construction  of  the  Constitution  hut  that  is  an  entirely  different  question  ft^om  the  one 

may  be  regarded  as  written  in  it.  now  before  the  House ;  and  I  was  about  to  say  when 

t«T«-«fin<,  \f»  c«^.L.<^»  the  Republicans  have  to  resort  to  Democratic  prece- 

„  T   ^  !r  ?'  *u    5P^.?5'  *•       ^u            1     '        s  dents  for  their  action  in  this  House  that  it  is  to  be 

"  Insert  m  the  Constitution  the  conclusion  of  rejrretted  that  they  should  have  taken  the  very  woret 

the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  see  how  it  ones  they  could  find.    There  are  a  number  of  good 

would  read :  Democratic  precedents,  which  you  eould  have  found. 

A  m^ority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a  quorum  "  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  speech  so  loudly  ap- 

to  do  business,  and  on  demand  of  a  sixurle  member  plauded  was  made  some  investigations  have  been 

the  political  party  having  a  mj«ority  shall  furnish  the  made  as  to  what  the  precedents  really  are,  and  they 

quorum.  f^^e  not  only  numerous,  in  legislative  bodies,  but 

"  Do  I  make  myself  understood,  Mr.  Speaker  f  these  affirmed  by  courts  of  last  resort  in  different 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  insists,  ana  others  States,  and  all,  without  exception  I  believe,  in  the 

upon  that  side  argue  as  he  argues,  that  under  the  line  of  the  rule  we  are  seeking  to  adopt. 
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**  The  practice,  sir,  of  counting  members  pres-  Jan.  28, 1880,  upon  a  similar  amendment  to  the 

ent  and  refusing  to  vote  to  make  a  constitutional  rules  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

({uorum  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  New  York  (Mr.  Tucker),  1  find  arrayed  against  the  propo- 

in  the  case  cited,  but  in  Indiana ;  in  Tennessee ;  sition  some  of  the  greatest  leaders  known  to  the 

in  Kentucky,  and  I  pause  to  state  that  a  bill  so  history  of  the  Republican  party.     I  find  you, 

ptftssed  in  that  State  and  with  full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  ably  championing  the 

the  situation  was  signed  by  Hon.  Proctor  Knott,  present  position  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  in 

the  then  Governor,  whose  aeserved  high  position  this  eloquent  and  forcible  language  defending 

as  a  lawyer  is  attested  by  his  having  occupied  dilatory  and  filibustering  proceedings : 

the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Now,  what  is  the  practical  upshot  of  the  present 

the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  practioe?    It  is  that  the  memberB  of  the  minority  of 

in  Illinois,  and  the  regularity  of  such  proceeding  this  House  upon  ^eat  ocoasions  demand  that  evory 

has  been  indorsed  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  hill  which  is  passed  shall  receive  the  absolute  vote  of 

State  in  a  case  reported  in  Volume  113  of  the  re-  a  m^ority  of  the  memberB  elected.    They  do  this  in 

norta  of  that   Aniirt*  in  Ohin  inf^oropil  in   liWo  the  face  and  eyes  ot  the  oountiy.    II  they  demand 

E^Jntor  Klrfi:.^!l!l^                   '?  fW  CfPf  J  a?  "PO"  any  frivolous  occasion  that  there  shall  be  such 

manner  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  87  aTextraordinary  vote  as  that,  they  do  it  subject  to 

Ohio  State  Reports :  m  Massachusetts,  by  a  de-  the  censure  of  the  people  of  this  land.    This  practioe 

cision  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  in  has  hitherto  kept  this  House  Id  proper  condition  upon 

1885,  and  since  followed ;  in   Pennsylvania ;  in  this  subject,  so  that  there  has  been  no  improper  im- 

Virginia,  by   rule  in  the  House  of   Delegates ;  peding  of  the  public  bu8ine.>s. 

and  as  I  am  credibly  advised,  in  the  State  of  }^  »  a  valuable  privilege  for  the  country  that  the 

Texas,  on  a  ruling  by  Gov.  Hubbard,  not  un-  n^mon^  shall  have  the  r^ht  ^y^Jhis  extr^rdinary 

irn/^vn  f^  T)Amo/.«^«^;/«  »^i;«i*/»i*«»o  -rUii  «/x  ^c.^^  modc  ot  proceeding  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  oountiy 

known  to  Democraho  politicians,  with  so  many  ^  measures  whic?a  party  in  a  moment  of  madneii 

bUtes  yet  to  hear  from ;  and  sinpularly  enough,  ^nd  of  party  feeling  w  endeavoring  to  enforce  upon 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  one  so  far  as  I  can  learn  the  the  citizens  of  this  land.    And  it  works  eaually  well 

other  way,  with  regard  to  all  parties,  for  all  narties  nave  their 

**The  number  of 'good  Democratic  precedents  times  when  they  need  to  be  checked,  so  that  they 

that  could  have  been  found '  have  not  a%  yet  niay  receive  the  opinions  of  the  people  who  are  their 

materialiaed  in  a  single  instance  adverse  to  our  <»n»tituontB  and  who  are  interested  m  the  results  of 

contention  here.  ^^^^  legisktion. 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  precedents  in  this  body  "  I  aAso  find  that  eminent  Speaker  Mr.  Blaine, 
have  in  earlier  davs  been  against  the  view  I  am  during  the  pendency  of  the  famous  dead-lock  on 
presenting;  but "  gentlemen  will  notice  that  the  force  bill,  was  freouently  solicited  to  enforce 
when  the  question  was  first  presented,  and  de-  the  view  contemplated  by  this  rule.  He  refused 
cided  by  Mr.  Speaker  Blaine,  it  was  considered  to  accede  to  the  demand  made  by  several  gentle- 
rather  as  a  matter  of  parliamentary  procedure,  ™6'^  ^^  the  floor.  To  one  he  replied  as  follows : 
rather  than  the  deeper  one  of  constitutional  If  the  point  be  raised,  a  gentleman  addressing  the 
law,  because  the  apparent  question  discussed  and  Chair  jnay  be  taken  off  tno  floor  by  any  member  rais- 
decided  was  made  to  turn  on  whether  a  member  'pg  the  point  that  no  quorum  is  present  The  ^ues- 
could  be  compelled  to  vote;  that  seemed  to  be  tion  beinp  so  raised,  the  Chjur,  aocordinff  to  his  jud«- 
ragarded.as  t^important  factor,  while  here  the  X Vpl^nt"^^  BTta^n'fe^  ^^^rtT^ 
Question  is,  if  present,  though  not  voting,  does  he  that  is  the  last  mode  of  cerUflcation,  from  which  there 
lorm  a  part  of  a  constitutional  quorum  f  And  ia  no  appeal.  Now,  that  the  rules  absolutely  require 
may  the  Journal  show  the  exact  fact,  subject,  of  gentlemen  to  vote  is  undeniable ;  but  how  the  gentle- 
course,  to  its  being  approved  by  the  House.  A  man  from  Missouri,  on  whom  the  point  has  been 
very  different  question.  made,  can  be  compelled  to  stand  up  and  pronounce 

"  But  if  the  cited  precedents  were  exactly  in  ^  ^^^  "  *y«  "  ^^  "  °^  "  *^«  C^"'  ^^>^  ^ot  know, 

point  my  views  woula  not  be  changed.  "  To  another  he  said : 

*•  Precedents  in  procedure  should  always  be  The  Chair  never  heard  of  that  being  done.    He 

overturned,  not  only  when  wrong,  but  when  the  hegs  to  remind  the  House,  whereas  that  might  and 

changed  condition  of  affaire  demonstrate  the  ne-  doubtless  would  be  true  that  there  is  a  quorum  in  the 

cessity  for  new  rules  or  new  decisions.  *?«1^  the  very  principle  enunciated  bpr  the  gentleman 

-The  law-books  show  numerous  instances  of  J~™L??"ff    "f  .^"^  ^  a  **^"°^*^'°"  probably  for 

o»>..*»,i^^  ^w.»».  -«^  k«««  :„  -.,  «w«^ii^«4.  ^..«^-  the  flreatest  leffislative  frauds  ever  committed, 

overruled  ^ses,  and  here  is  an  excellent  oppor-  ^^„  ^   ^^rum,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chair,  has 

tunity  for  the  exeroise  of  a  better  judgment.  been  declared  to  be  present  in  the  House  against  the 

**  I  feel  content  with  these  views  on  the  ques-  result  of  a  roll  call,  these  proceedings  in  the  different 

tlon  of  power  to  adopt  the  rule.  Legislatures  have  brought  scandal  on  their  name. 

*•  As  to  the  policy,  because  of  the  necessity  for  «» To  yet  another  he  declared : 

'K^^^lu  ^^^.  ^""^ij  ^^®?'"'  .u     ,                   *  There  can  be  no  record  like  the  call  of  the  yeas  and 

"  While  there  is  nothing  m  the  language  of  nays,  and  from  that  there  is  no  appeal, 

the  tonstitution  asserting  directly  that  a  mem-  The  moment  you  clothe  your  Speaker  with  pownr 

her  in  attendance  shall  be  compelled  to  vote,  yet  to  go  behind  your  roll  call  and  assume  that  there  is  a 

the  duty  rests  upon  him ;  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so.  quorum  in  tfie  hall,  why,  gentlemen,  you  stand  on 

If  he  is  present,  he  is  presumed  to  be  participat-  the  very  brink  of  a  volcano, 

ing  and  to  acquiesce  m  whatever  is  done  in  the  I  find,  further,  that  in  this  same  debate  the 

body  if  he  does  not  affirmatively  express  his  dis-  views  of  yourself,  sir,  and  of  our  present  distin- 

approval  either  by  words  or  vote."  guished  Secretary  of  State  were  confirmed  and 

Mr.  Dockery,  of  Missouri,  in  arguing  affainst  supplemented  by  the  gifted  and  lamented  6ar- 

the  rule  for  the  counting  of  a  quorum  cited  a  fiela  in  these  words : 

number  of    parliamentary  authorities:    "As  I  icall  attention  to  the  Unit  phase  of  the  question, 

turn  to  the  record  of  the  debate  in  this  hall  and  ask  my  triend  fh>m  Viiginia,  without  any  regard 
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to  its  partuan  bearing,  to  see  into  what  a  stran^fe  in  thL««  House,  because  \t  would  be  wrone  in  itself; 

and  va^e  condition  this  House  would  be  leil  if  this  it  would  be  unconstitutional ;  it  would  be  yiolentlv 

were  adopted.    Whenever  the  question  arises  whether  partisan.    I  have  no  fear  that  the  tair-minded  men  of 

there  IS  a  quorum  or  not  present,  it  is  to  be  deter-  this  House  on  either  side  will  adopt  so  violent  and 

mined  according  to  what  he  calls  *'  ocular  demonstm-  partisan  a  measure. 

tion."    The  chairman  ofthe  Committee  of  the  Whole  .  *    j  -     „     «     «       ,               ,     ,     , 

or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  to  see  with  his  own  And  finally,  Mr.  Soeaker,  you  had  the  eoun- 

eyes  that  there  is  a  quorum  present    Who  is  to  con-  tenanoe  and  support  of  the  distinguished  Senator 

trol  his  seeing  9    How  do  we  know  but  that  he  may  and  party  leader  (Mr.  Hawley),  at  that  time  a 

see  forty  members  more  for  hid  own  purposes  than  member  of  this  body,  who  said : 

there  are  herein  the  House!    And  what  protection  t^       *u       -i   •«^*u       v«         •    *u        •  *i 

have  gentlemen  if  the  Speaker  says  he  sees  a  quorum  ,  ^^Y^  "*®  eviL  if  there  be  one,  m  the  enstan^  syj- 

if  he  cannot  convert  that  seeing  into  a  list  of  names  *??*»  }^'^}  ^^  Y  u      iT^'^^^^en  complain,  i*  sunply 

on  the  call  of  the  roll  by  the  clerk  ?  'H**»  "^*'  ^®  ^^  *"®  minority  claim  a  nght,  by  sitting 

I  think  my  friend  from  VirginU  wUl  see  that  he  Mlent,  to  prevent  less  than  a  m^ority  of  the  membew 

lets  in  the  one-man  power  in  a  far  more  danizerous  elected  ih)ra  {wssmg  a  bilL    The  worst  that  can  be 

way  than  ever  has  occurred  before  in  any  leiriSlative  <*?°5  ^^.^  fectious  minority,  if  that  be  the  tenn  aiH 

assembly  of  which  he  and  I  have  any  knowledL^e.  pJied  to  it,  is  to  light  until  the  actual  m«onty  of  the 

Aside  from  the  insuperable  objection  that  I  have  members  elected  shall  pass  the  bUl.    When  they  are 

raised  to  this  proposition,  as  a  thing  that  oui?ht  not  Ife«ent  that  InencUy  miy oritur  constitute  a  quorum  of 

to  be  tried  because  of  its  vaguenessf  its  uncertainty,  themselves ;  they  do  not  require  the  assistance  of  the 

and  the  danger  that  raembere  of  the  House  may  hi  S*^^?^^ '  ^«y  ™°  *5®  P^""  themselves  and  i^ass 

imposed  upon  by  an  unscrupulous  Speaker  that  may  "*®^^  ^^i' .  ^"  S^  of  what  von  caU  factious  reaist- 

oome  hereafter -I  say  that  aside  fi^m.  all  that,  and  "°«  ^«  ^^*^  ^«™  ^^y  ^  *'^- 

beyond  all  that,  1  ask  members  to  consider  one  fact :  *«  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  were  right  in  1880,  -when 

?£S^u^£«^SrSl°e^SS^^^^^^^^  you  stoo/lide  by  side  on  thiflloor  with  Gar- 

ical  storms  and  tempests.    We  have  Uved  th/omfh  fleld,Hawley.  Conger  and  Blaine,  the  rule  you 

the  times  of  great  wars,  of  a  great  civil  war,  when  ^^^  invoke  will  be  powerless  to  aid  you  m  your 

there  were  excitements  hardly  paralleled  in  the  hi»-  purposes.    For,  as  has  been  wisely  said  by  the 

tory  of  parliamentary  annals.     Yet.  during  all  these  able  gentlemen  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio  (Mr. 

.  yeare  no  man  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  party  be-  Carlisle  and   Mr.  McKinley)  this  is  a  question 

fore  has  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  introduoe  a  rule  not  of  parliamentary  law,  but  of  constitutional 

that  ^ves  the  power  ot  decUring  the  presence  of  j^w  and  construction,  so  that  if  the  constitu- 

members  by  the  single  voice  ot  one  person :  a  power  *:^„„i  „„«^,^  i^  ,-,,  #„,*  „  ««y*«,»,  «.#  ^^t^^  ♦i.jo 

that  will  enable  hii  to  bring  from  his  hU-W  a  ^^^"'^  ?,?^™"?,J«  *"  (f^!^*  ^.w"™  ^'  votes,  this 

dving  man  and  put  him  down  in  this  hall,  so  that  Proposition  will  not  bridge  that  yawning  chasm 

the  Speaker  shall  count  him,  and  make  his  presence  which  lies  between  the  law  and  precedents  of  a 

against  his  will,  and  perhaps  in  his  delirium,  count  hundred  years  and  those  forbidding  legislative 

in  order  to  make  a  (quorum,  so  that  some  partisan  realms  toward  which  your  steps  are  tending.** 

measure  may  be  earned  out  over  the  body  of  that  The  debate  was  earnest  and  able  but  abounding 

^y^  I?*°-          .        ^         .u   ,.      .u              .  in  repetition.    It  closed  Feb.  14,  when  the  new 

von"Ar^  H?f  K!.^,J2«JJ^rn?J«.®  f ^f' ^t^n'J^l*'^^  co^©  of  Hilcs  was  adoptcd  by  the  following  vote : 

you  cross  the  boundaiy  of  names,  the  moment  you  *  n         .  W*  u»          a    j 

leap  over  the  iron  fence  of  the  roll,  that  moment  you  isas— Adams,  Allen  ot  Michigan,  Andereon  of 

are  out  in  the  vague,  and  all  sorts  of  disorders  may  Kannas,  Arnold,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Banks,  Bartine, 

oome  in.  Bayne,  Bockwith,  Belden,  Belknap,  Bergen,  Bing- 

.,.,..-.,                   ...                   .  ham,    Blisa,   Boutelle,    Bowden,    Brewer,    Broeius, 

"And,  sir,  if  the  views  of  the  eminent  psn-  Brower,  Browne  of  Virginia,  Browne  of  Montana, 
tlemen  already  cited  could  need  further  weight  Buchanan  of  New  Jersey,  Burrows.  Burton,  Butter- 
or  confirmation,  it  is  found  in  the  remarks  of  worth,  Caldwell,  Candler  of  Massachusetts,  Cannon, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conger)  since  Carter,  Caswell,  Cheadle,  Cheatham,  Clark  of  Wis- 
his  retirement  from  this  body  a  Senator  from  <»^in,  Cogswell.  Coleman,  Comstock,  Conger,  Con- 
that  State :  °«11;  Cooper  of  Ohio.  Craitf ,  Cuibenson  orpcnnsvl- 

^.    _ .                     .  ,                    -i        *  , .   -r*  vania,  Cuteheon,  Dalzell,  Darlington,  De  Haven,  Dc 

Sir,  I  in  common  with  every  member  of  this  House  Lano,  Dingley,  Dolliver,  Dorsey,  Dunnell,  Evans, 

demand  that  there  shall  be  a  pubhc  exhibition  of  E^art,  Farquhor,   Finley,   Flick,   Flood,    Funt^ton. 

prcsenoe-a public  record  of  votes;   that  there  shall  Gear,  Gest,  Gifford.  Greenhalce,  Grosvenor,  Grout, 

be  tellers ;  that  there  shall  be  yeas  and  nays ;  that  the  Hall,  Hansbrough,  Ilarmer,  Hau^n,    Henderson  of 

yeas  and  nays  shall  determine  how  you  and  I  and  minoU,  Henderson  of  Iowa,  Hennann,  Hill,  Hitt, 

every  other  member  of  this  House  may  have  voted  Houk.Kelley,  Kennedy,  Kerr  of  Iowa.  Keteham,  Kin- 

and  would  vote.                . .     ^  ^     r^x,-    ,xm    n  ^y^  Knepp,  Lacey,  La  Follette,  LaidbiTv\  Lan.<ing, 

The  point  made  by  my  fnend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gn-  jj^u  Lefifbach.  Liod,  Lodge,  Mason,  McComas,  Mc- 

fleld)  IS  a  ^  one— that  we  are  committing  to  the  Cord,  McCormick,  McKenna,  Miles,  MilUken,  Moffitt, 

Speaker  ot  the  House  or  the  chairmMi  of  the  Com-  Moore  of  New  Hamp.*hire,  Moroy,  Morrill,  Uone, 

mittee  ofthe  Whole  the  right  first  to  determine  who  Niedringhaus,  Nute.  0»Donnell,  O'Neill  of  Pennsyl- 

are  present  and  to  determine  when  there  is  a  quorum,  vania,  Osborne,  Owen  of  Indiana,  Payne,  Pn\6on, 

It  IS  useless  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  times  when  Perkins,  Peters,  Pickler,  Post,  Pugslev,  Quackenbuah, 

in  such  an  emergency  as  would  require  the  exercwe  Raines,  Kandall  of  Massachusetts.  Ray,  Reed  of  Iowa, 

of  this  power  the  presidmg  officer  would  not  be  par-  Rife,  ftockwell,  Rowell,  Russell,  Sanford,   Sawver, 

tisan.    Shakespeare  foretold  this  when  in  one  of  hw  Scranton,  Scull,  Sherman,  Simonds,  Smith  of  Illinois, 

plays  he  said:                ,,  ^       ^        .  Smith  of  West  Virginia,  Smyser,  Snider,  Spooner, 

*    J  ,...       "  Get  thee  plass  eyes ;  Stephenson,  Stewart  of  Vermont,  Stivere,8tockbridge, 

And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem  Struble,  Sweney,  Tavlor  of  Illinois,  Taylor  of  Tti;- 

To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not."  nessee,  E.  B.  TJiylor,'J.  D.  Taylor,  Thomas,  Thomp- 

Such  politicians  will  come  here  on  either  or  any  son^  Townsend  of  Colorado,  Townsend  of  Pennnyl- 

side.    The  force  of  circumstances,  the  impetuous  pas-  vania.  Turner  of  Kansas,  Vandever,  Wade,  Walker  of 

sions  of  members  which  would  produce  such  an  occa-  Massachusetts,  Wallace  of  Massachusetts,  Wallace  of 

sion,  will  infiuence  men  to  see  that  which  they  see  New  York,  Wat«son,  Wheeler  of  Michigan,   Wick- 

not,  with  or  without  '*  glass  eyes."                       "  ham,  Williams  of  Ohio,  Wilson  of  Kentucky,  Wil- 

I  have  no  fear  that  this  amendment  will  be  adopted  son  of  Washington,  Wright,  Yardley — 161. 
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Xatb— AbboU,  Anderaon  of  MiMissippi,  Andrew,  the  preservation  of  the  other.     That  was  un- 

Bankhead,  Barnes,  Bftrwig,  Bland,  Blount,  Boatner,  neces8ary. 

BreckenridgB  of  Arkansas,  Breckinridgo  of  Kentucky,  u  tj^^  -j^j^j  ^^^  ^^^  amend  or  modify  any  part 

?n<^^°«'' J*'^^»^"T'  ,•? •  ^-  T?!!ir  V?!12?*?^^^  of  the  internal-revenue  taxes  applicable  to  spirits 

J;5f?2d»G:;;,^^^^^^  or  fermented  liquor..    It  abo^^^^^^^^ 

Cati,  Chipman,  Clancy,  Clarke  of  Alabama,  ClemeiSs,  taxes  and  licenses,  so  called,  imposed  upon  the 

Clanie,  C&bb,  Compton,  Cooper  of  Indiana,  Oothran,  manufacture  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  snufif,  and 

Covert^  Cowlea,  Crain,  Crisp,  Culbertson  of  Texas,  dealers  thereof,  reduces  the  tax  upon  manufact- 

Cummiogs,   Daiigan,   I)avid»o%,    Dibble.  Dockeir,  tured  tobacco  from  eight  to  four  cents  per  pound, 

Danphy,    Edmunds,   Elliott,    Ellis,    Enloe,   Fitch,  ^nd  removes  all  restrictions  now  imposed  upon 

Fithian,   Flower,    Forroan,    Fowler,  Geissenhamer,  ^^e  growers  of  tobacco.     With  these  exceptions   ' 

h'^°'  n^^^\.n^^nT^^^hS^^i^  the  fntemal-revenue  laws  are  left  undisturW. 

Krt,'H7m'aIi  H"<S,l'rKer?^^^^^^^^^  ;-From  this  source  we  reduce  taxation  over 

Kil«ore7  Lane,    ianham,   Lawler,   Lee,  Lester  S  »|10,000,000,  and  leave  with  the  people  this  direct 

Gcoigia,  Lester  of  Virsiuia,  Lewis,  Manner,  Maish,  tax  which  has  been  paid  by  them  upon  their 

Msosur,  Martin  of  Indiana,  Martin  of  Texas,  Mc-  own  products  through  a  lon^  series  of  years. 

Adoo,  McCarthy,  McClammy,  McClellan,  McCreary,  «  The  tariff  part  of  the  bSl  contemplates  and 

McMiUin,  McRae,  Mills,  Montgomery,  Moore  of  Tex-  proposes  a  complete  revision.   It  not  only  changes 

f  :^-^'''^%^i"^'^  u;.i^?ISL'ftT  n^n!^^^^^^^  the  rates  of  duty,  but  modifies  the  general  pro- 
Indiana,  O'Neu  ot  Massachusetts,  Outnwaite,  Owens  „.  .  „„  »  ^t  „  i /'  •«i„f;„«  4.^  4.u«  Xr.ii««f;/N«  ^f 
of  Ohi?,  Parrett,  Paynter,  Peel,  tendleton,  tening-  visions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  collection  of 
ton,  Perry,  Pierce,  Price,  Quinn,  Reilly,  Richardson,  duties.  These  modifications  have  received  the 
Eobeitson,  Kowland,  Rusk,  Savers,  Senev,  Shively,  approval  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  are 
Skinner,  Spinola,  Springer,  Stewart  of  Georgia,  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
Stewart  of  Texas.  Stookdale,  Stone  of  Kentucky,  und  I  will  not  weary  this  committee  in  restating 
Stone  of  Missouri,  Stumf),  Tarsney,  Tillman,  Traoey,  them  here.  A  few  of  the  more  importent  changes, 
J«^«^  Turner  of  ^'Kia.  Twpm,  Venable,  W^^^  however,  are  deserving  our  attention. 
ofMissoun,  Washington,  wheeler  of  Alabama,  Whit-  «  mu  *  i,„«  u^«„  #*  •««««  ««„«,  «  .^..r><.,:»iV«i 
in^,Wik«>ilev,Wllki{ison,Willcox,WiUiai8ofIl.  .  There  has  been  for  many  years  a  provision 
linois,  WiUn  oJ-kissoori,  Wise,  Yoder-144.  m  the  law  permitting  the  United  States  to  im- 
NoT  VonKo—Alderson,  Allen  of  Mississippi,  Biggs,  port  for  its  use  any  article  free  of  duty.  Under 
Blsnchard,  Boothman,  Brunner,  Carlisle,  Forney,  this  provision  gross  abuses  have  sprung  up,  and 
Fnmk,  Haynes,  Hopkins,  McKinley,  Morrow,  Gates,  this  exemption  from  duty  granted  the  United 
Phclan,   Randall    of  Pemwylv^ia,  Rogers,  Stahl-  States  has  served  as  an  open  doorway  to  frauds 

^^^'  S^Tf''  wM^®''  Iw"'.  v^  -^f  "Sft»        ^^  ^Pon  our  revenue  and  unjustifiable  discrimina- 

tborne,  Wilber.  Wilwn  of  West  Virginia-28.  ^Q^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^„  producers. 

The  Tariff  Measnre.  —  On  April  16,  1890,  '*Not  only  has  the  Government  imported  sup- 
Mr.  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  introducea  the  bill  **  to  plies  from  abroad,  but  its  officers,  agents,  and 
equalize  duties  upon  imports  and  to  reduce  the  contractors  have  been  held  to  enjoy  the^  same 
revenues  of  the  Govemmeut "  which  is  common-  privilege,  which  has  been  exercised  to  the  injury 
Ir  oilled  by  his  name.  It  had  long  been  under  of  our  own  citizens.  The  result  has  been  that 
consideration  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  supplies  imported  by  contractors  for  govem- 
Means.  mental  work  have,  in  many  instances,  been  in 

The  measure  was  brought  up  for  discussion  excess  of  the  demand  for  such  public  work  and 

May  7,  and  it  was  determined  to  limit  general  been  applied  to  other  and  different  uses, 

debate  to  four  days,  and  then  allow  eight  davs  "  This  provision  of  law  has  been  eliminated  in 

for  consideration,  section  by  section,  under  the  the  proposed  revision,  and  if  approved  by  the 

five-minute  rule.  House  and  Senate  and  the  President,  the  Gov- 

In  opening  the  debate  Mr.  McKinley  said :  emment,  its  officers,  agents,  and  contractors,  will 

**  If  any  one  thing  was  settled  by  the  election  hereafter  have  to  pay  the  same  duties  which  its 

of  1888,  it  was  that  the  protective  policy,  as  pro-  citizens  generally  are  required  to  pay.     Your 

roolgated  in  the  Republican  platform  and  here-  committee  have  been  actuated  in  this  by  the  bc- 

tofore  inaugurated  and  maintained  by  the  Re-  lief  that  the  Government  should  buy  what  it 

publican  party,  should  be  secured  in  any  fiscal  needs  at  home;  should  give  its  own  citizens  the 

legislation  to  oe  had  by  the  Congress  chosen  in  advantage  of  supplying  the  United  States  with 

the  great  contest  and  upon  that  mastering  issue,  all  of  its  needed  supplies,  and  that  the  laws  which 

1  have  interpreted  that  nctory  to  mean,  and  the  it  imposes  upon  its  own  people  and  tax  payers 

majority  in  this  House  and  in  the  Senate  to  mean,  should  be  binding  upon  the  Government  itself, 

that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  not  only  de-  "  The  committee  have  also  fixed  a  limit  upon 

manded  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  but  that  such  the  amount  and  value  of  personal  effects  accom- 

revision  should  be  on  the  line  and  in  full  recog-  panying  the  passenger  returning  from  foreign 

nition  of  the  principle  and  purposes  of  protec-  travel  to  $500.     It  has  been  too  common  for 

tion.    The  people  have  spoken ;  they  want  their  citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  other  coun- 

vill  registered  and  their  aecree  embodied  in  pub-  tries  to  supply  themselves  not  only  for  their  im- 

lie  legisLition.  mediate  uses  but  for  future  uses  and  for  the  uses 

**The  bill  which  the  Coromitte  on  Ways  and  of  their  friends,  and  there  has  heretofore  been 

Means  have  presented  is  their  answer  and  inter-  no  limit  to  the  amount  and  value  of  foreign 

pretation  of  that  victory  and  in  accordance  with  articles  which  could  be  brought  in  free  of  duty 

it<*  spirit  and  letter  and  purpose.    We  have  not  under  the  designation  of  **  personal  effects  "  if 

been  compelled  to  abolish  the  internal-revenue  accompanied  by  the  returning  passenger, 

system  that  we  might  preserve  the  protective  "The  practical  effect  of  this  provision  was 

system,  which  we  were  pledged  to  do  in  the  that  the  wealthy  classes  who  were  able  to  visit 

event  the  abolition  of  the  one  was  essential  to  distant  countries  secured  exemption  from  the 
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payment  of  duties,  while  the  average  citizen  un-  "  In  the  same  direction  we  have  made,  by  sec- 
able  to  go  abroad  was  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  tion  23,  manufacturing  establishments  engaged 
upon  the  articles  which  lie  might  want  to  use.  in  smelting  or  refining  metals  in  the  United 
Tne  limit  of  f500  is  believed  to  be  sufllcient  for  States  bonded  warehouses  under  such  regulations 
ail  honest  purposes.  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe, 

**  We  have  also  introduced  a  new  provision  in  and  have  provided  that  metals  in  any  crude  form 
the  bill  which  requires  that  foreign  merchandise  requiring  smelting  or  refining  to  make  them 
imported  into  the  United  States  shall  be  plainly  available  in  the  arts  imported  into  the  United 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  States  to  be  smelted  or  refined  and  intended  for 
such  articles  are  manufactured.  There  has  been  export  in  a  refined  state,  to  be  exempt  from  the 
a  custom  too  general  in  some  foreign  countries  to  payment  of  duties.  This,  it  is  believed,  will 
adopt  American  brands  to  the  injury  of  our  own  encourage  smelting  and  refining  of  foreign  ma- 
manufacturers.  Well-known  articles  of  Ameri-  terials  in  the  United  States,  and  build  up  large 
can  production  with  high  reputation  have  been  industries  upon  the  sea-coast  and  elsewhere,  which 
copied  by  the  foreigner  and  tnen  by  the  addition  will  make  an  increased  demand  for  the  labor  of 
of  the  American  brand  or  American  marks  have  the  country. 

fraudulently  displaced  American  manufacture,  "  It  completely,  if  the  provision  be  adopted, 

not  in  fair  conipetition,  but  under  false  pretenses,  disposes  of  what  has  sometimes  seemed  to  be  an 

The  counterfeit  has  taken  the  place  of  the  genu-  almost  unanswerable  argument  that  has  been 

ine  article,  and  this  we  propose  to  stop.  presented  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  that 

**  Section  49  of  the  bill  provides  that  goods,  if  we  only  had  free  raw  material  we  could  so  out 

winres,  and  merchandise  ana  all  articles  manu-  and  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.     We  give 

factured  in  whole  or  in  part  in  any  foreign  conn-  them  now  within  1  per  cent,  of  free  raw  material, 

try  by  convict  labor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  entry  and  invite  them  to  go  out  and  capture  the  mar- 

at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  kets  of  the  world. 

the  importation  thereof  is  prohibited.    Nearly,  *'  It  is  asserted  in  the  views  of  the  minority, 

if  not  all  of  the  States  of  tne  Union  have  laws  submitted  with  the  report  accompanying  this 

to  prevent  the  products  of  convict  labor  in  the  bill,  that  the  operation  of  the  bill  will  not  dimin- 

State  penitentiaries  from  coming  in  competition  ish  the  revenues  of  the  Government ;  that  with 

with  the  product  of  the  free  labor  of  such  States,  the  increased  duties  we  have  imposed  upon  for- 

The  committee  believed  that  the  free  labor  of  eign  articles  which  may  be  sent  to  market  here 

this  country  should  be  saved  from  the  convict  we  have  increased  taxation,  and  that  therefore 

labor  of  other  countries,  as  it  has  been  from  the  instead  of  being  a  diminution  of  the  revenues  of 

convict  labor  of  our  own  States,  and  so  recom-  the  Government  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 

mend  this  provision.    It  will  be  of  small  account  sum  of  fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars, 

to  protect  our  workmen  against  our  own  convict  "  Now,  that  statement  is  entirely  misleading, 

labor  and  still  admit  the  convict-made  products  It  can  only  be  accepted  upon  the  assumption  that 

of  the  world  to  free  competition  with  our  free  the  importation  of  the  present  year  under  this 

labor.  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  be  equal  to  the 

"  By  way  of  encouraging  exportation  to  other  importations  of  like  articles  under  tne  existing 
countries  and  extending  our  markets,  the  com-  law ;  and  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  liberalized  the  drawbacks  given  up-  mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  there  is  not  a  mem- 
on  articles  or  products  imported  from  abroad  ber  of  the  minority  of  that  committee,  there  is 
and  used  in  manufactures  nere  for  the  export  not  a  member  of  the  House  on  either  side,  who 
trade.  Existing  law  refunds  00  per  cent,  of  the  does  not  know  that  the  very  instant  that  you 
duties  collected  upon  foreign  materials  made  have  increased  the  duties  to  a  fair  protective 
into  the  finished  product  at  nome  and  exported  point,  putting  them  above  the  hi|2:hest  revenue 
abroad,  while  the  proposed  bill  will  refund  99  point  that  very  instant  you  dimmish  importa- 
per  cent,  of  said  duties,  giving  to  our  citizens  en-  tions  and  to  that  extent  diminish  the  revenue, 
gaged  in  this  business  9  per  cent,  additional  en-  "  The  bill  recommends  the  retention  of  the 
couragement,  the  Government  retaining  only  1  present  rates  of  duty  on  earthen  and  china  ware, 
per  cent,  for  the  expenses  of  handling.  N^o  other  industry  m  the  United  States  either 

**  We  have  also  extended  the  drawback  pro-  requires  or  deserves  the  fostering  care  of  Gk)vem- 
vision  to  apply  to  all  articles  imported  which  ment  more  than  this  one.  It  is  a  business  re- 
may  be  finished  here  for  use  in  the  foreign  quiring  technical  and  artistic  knowledge  and 
market.  Heretofore  this  privilege  was  limited,  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  many  and  deli- 
This,  it  is  believed,  will  effectually  dispose  of  the  cate  processes  through  which  the  raw  material 
argument  so  often  made  that  our  tariff  on  raw  must  pass  to  the  completed  product.  For  many 
materials,  so  called,  confines  our  own  producers  years,  and  down  to  1868,  the  pottery  industry'  of 
to  their  own  market  and  prevents  them  from  the  United  States  had  had  little  or  no  success,  and 
entering  the  foreign  market,  and  will  furnish  made  but  slight  progress  in  a  practical  and  com- 
everjr  opportunitjr  to  those  of  our  citizens  desir-  mercial  way.  At  the  close  of  the  low-tariff  period 
ing  it  to  engage  in  the  foreign  trade.  of  1860  there  was  but  one  pottery  in  the  Lnited 

"Now,  the  bill  proposes  that  the  American  States,  with  two  kilns.    Tnere  were  no  decorat- 

citizen  may  import  any  product  he  desires,  manu-  ing  kilns  at  that  time. 

facture  it  into  the  finished  article,  using  in  part,  **  In  1873,  encouraged  by  the  tariff  and  the 
if  necessary,  in  such  manufacture  domestic  ma-  gold  premium,  which  was  an  added  protection, 
terials,  and  when  the  completed  product  is  en-  we  had  increased  to  20  potteries,  with  68  kilns, 
tered  for  export  refunds  to  him  within  1  per  but  still  no  decorating  kilns.  The  capital  in- 
cent,  of  all  the  duty  he  paid  upon  his  imported  vested  was  $1,020,000,  and  the  value  of  the  prod- 
materials.               *  uct  was  11,180,000.    In  1882  there  were  55  pot- 
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teries,  244  kilns,  26  decorating  kilns,  with  a  capi-  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  are  suffering  in  a 
tal  infested  of  $5,076,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  larger  de&^ree  than  the  fanners  of  the  United 
product  was  $5,299,140.  States.    Mr.  Dodge — stAtistician  of  the  depart- 
"  The  wages  paid  in  the  potteries  in  1882  were  ment — says,  in  his  report  of  March,  1890,  that  the 
$3,387,000  and  the  number  of  employ^-s  engaged  depression  in  agricult  ure  in  Great  Britain  has 
therein  7,000 ;  the  ratio  of  wages  to  sales  in  1882  been  probably  more  severe  than  that  of  any  other 
was  45  per  cent.    In  1889  there  were  80  potteries,  nation,  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  greater 
401  kilns,  and  decorating  kilns  had  increased  even  in  a  countrv  whose  economic  system  differs 
from  36,  in  1882,  to  188  in  1889.    The  capital  in-  from  ours,  and  that  this  condition  is  inseparable 
vested  in  the  latter  year  was  $10,597,357,  the  from  anv  fiscal  system,  and  less  under  the  pro- 
value  of  the  product  was  $10,389,910 ;  amount  tective  than  the  revenue-tariff  system, 
paid  in  wages  $6,265,224,  and  the  number  of  "  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  views  of  the  mi- 
employ^  engaged,  16,900.    The  ratio  of  wages  nority  that  the  duty  put  upon  wheat  and  other 
to  sales  was  60  per  cent,  of  decorated  ware  and  agricultural  products  would  be  of  no  value  to 
50  per  cent,  of  wnite  ware.  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States.   The  com- 
**  The  per  cent  of  wages  to  value  of  product,  it  mittee,  believing  differently,  have  advanced  the 
will  be  observed,  has  advanced  from  45  per  cent.,  duty  upon  these  products.    As  we  ai*e  the  great - 
in  1883  to  60  per  cent,  in  1889.    This  increase  est  wheat-producmg  country  of  the  world,  it  is 
is  not  due,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  an  advance  habitually  asserted  and  believed  by  many  that 
in  wages,  but  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  selling  this  product  is  safe  from  foreign  competition, 
price  of  the  product  and  the  immense  increase  We  do  not  appreciate  that  while  thei  United 
m  sales  of  decorated  ware  in  which  labor  enters  States  last  year  raised  490,000,000  bushels  of 
in  greater  proportion  to  materials.  wheat,  France  raised  816,000,000  bushels ;  Italy 
**In  1882  an  assorted  crate  of  ware  sold  for  raised  108,000,000  bushels:  Russia,  189,000,000 
$57.89,  and  the  same,  only  a  better  ware,  is  bushels ;  and  India,  243,000,000  bushels ;  and  that 
now  sold  for  $46.30.    In  1864  we  paid  for  the  the  total  production  of  Asia,  including  Asia  Mi- 
same  crate  of  ware  $210.75.    On  decorated  ware  nor,  Persia,  and  Syria,  amounted  to  over  315.- 
the  immense  benefit  to  the  consumer  is  even  000,000  bushels.    Our  sharpest  competition  comes 
more  apparent    The  selling  price  of  all  deco*  from  Russia  and  India^  and  the  increased  prod- 
rated  ware  was  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  uct  of  other  nations  only  serves  to  increase  the 
in  18^  than  in  1890.                                             .  world's  supply  and  diminish  proportionately  the 
''In  1852,  with  the  low  revenue-tariff  duty  of  demand  for  ours;  and  if  we  will  only  reflect  on 
24  per  cent  and  no  domestic  manufactures,  an  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  pro- 
assorted  crate  of  white  ware  sold  at  $95.30 ;  in  ducing  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  in  com- 
1890,  with  the  55-per-cent  duty  and  domestic  peting  countries  we  will  readily  perceive  how 
competition,  with  large  potteries,  which  are  the  near  we  are,  if  we  have  not  quite  reached  the 
pride  of  the  country,  employing  labor  and  capi-  danger-line,  so  far  even  as  our  own  markets  are 
tal  at  home,  baying  our  own  raw  material,  tne  concerned. 

same  assorted  crate  is  selling  for  $46.30.  '*  The  cost  of  farm  labor  in  Great  Britain,  esti- 
**  We  have  recommended  an  increase  of  duties  mated  by  the  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
npon  glassware.  Since  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  by  partment,  is  $150  per  annum ;  in  France,  $125 ; 
which  duties  were  reduced,  importations  from  m  Holland  and  Austria,  $100 ;  in  Germany,  $90 ; 
the  other  side  have  been  constantly  increasing,  in  Russia,  $60 ;  in  Italy,  $50 ;  and  in  India,  $30; 
and  our  own  workmen  have  not  been  employ^  while  the  same  labor  costs  in  this  country  $220. 
at  full  time  as  a  result  Our  sharpest  competi-  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  therefore 
tion  comes  from  Belgium,  where  the  labor,  skilled  come  to  appreciate  that  with  the  wonderful  wheat 
and  anskilled,  is  much  lower  than  in  the  United  development  in  India  and  Russia,  with  the  vast 
States.  There  they  work  seven  days  in  every  sums  of  money  which  have  been  expended  on  irri- 
week.  gation  and  in  railroads  for  transporting  this 
^  It  will  appear  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Ger-  wheat,  taken  in  connection  with  their  cheap  la- 
many  may  be  set  down  at  one  third  of  the  cost  bor,  the  time  is  already  here  when  the  American 
in  the  United  States ;  that  of  Great  Britain  at  farmer  must  sell  his  product  in  the  markets  of 
ftre  eighths,  and  that  of  France  at  a  medium  be-  the  world  in  competition  with  the  wheat  pro- 
tween  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  Ameri-  duced  by  the  lowest-priced  labor  of  other  coun- 
can  Flint-Olass  Workers'  Union,  through  their  tries,  and  that  his  care  and  concern  must  in  the 
president,  stated  before  the  committee  that  this  future  be  to  preserve  his  home  market,  for  he 
large  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  for-  must,  of  necessity,  be  driven  from  the  foreign 
eign  countries  and  tha  United  States  makes  it  one,  unless  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  his  pro- 
impossible  for  the  home  product  to  compete  with  Auction  he  can  successfully  compete  with  the 
the  foreign-made  goods  in  the  market  of  the  unequal  conditions  I  have  described.  Now  as  to 
United  States  under  the  present  duty,  and  that  other  products  of  agriculture, 
to  maintain  the  present  rates  of  wages  an  in-  "  During  the  last  year  Canada  exported  to  the 
crease  of  duty  is  demanded.  United  States  eggs  to  the  value  of  $2,159,725 ; 
*'The  agricultural  condition  of  the  country  horses,  $2,113,782;  sheep,  $918,334;  poultry, 
has  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  commit-  $110,793;  wool,  $216,918;  barley.  $6,454,603; 
tee,  and  every  remedy  which  was  believed  to  be  beans,  $435,534 :  hay,  $822,381 ;  malt  $105,183 ; 
within  the  power  of  tariff  legislation  to  give  has  potatoes,  $192.576 ;  planks  and  boards,  $7,187,- 
been  granted  by  this  bill.  The  depression  in  101.  There  were  exported  of  fish  of  various 
agricmtnre  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States,  kinds,  lumber,  and  other  commodities  to  the 
The  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in-  amount  of  at  least  $20,000,000  more, 
dicate  that  this  distress  is  general,  that  Great  ''  The  increase  of  importations  in  agricultural 
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products  has  risen  from  $40,000,000  in  1850,  to  iron  and  steel,  which  constitute  the  chief  ele- 

9256,000,000  in  1889.  ment  in  the  production  of  tin  plate,  than  upon 

**  We  imported  in  the  last  ten  years  moro  than  the  tin-plate  itself,  which  is  a  manifest  wrong 

$60,000,000  worth  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  demanding  correction,  independent  of  the  ques- 

We  imported  tobacco  from  the  Netherlands  for  tion  of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate 

the  six  months  ending  Dec  31, 1889,  to  the  value  in  the  United  States, 

of  $5,000,000.  '*  The  duty  recommended  in  the  bill  is  not 

**  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  first-class  wool  alone  to  correct  this  inequality,  but  to  make  the 

is  10  cents  per  pound,  and  upon  second-class  12  duty  on  foreign  tin  plate  high  enoueh  to  insure 

cents  per  pound.    We  hare  recommended  in  its  manufacturo  in  tnis  country  to  the  extent  of 

this  bill  that  the  duty  on  first-class  wool  shall  be  our  home  consumption.     The  only  reason  we 

increased  from  10  cents  to  11  cents  a  pound,  and  are  not  doing  it  now  and  have  not  been  able  to 

that  the  duty  now  fixed  on  second-class  wools  do  it  in  the  past  is  inadequate  duties.    We  have 

shall  remain  as  at  present.    On  third-class  wool  demonstrated  our  ability  to  make  it  hero  as  sue- 

the  present  rate  of  duty  is  2^  cents  per  pound  cessfuUy  as  in  Wales.    We  have  already  made 

upon  all  wool  costing' under  12  cents,  and  5  it  here.    Two  factories  were  engaged  in  produc- 

cents  a  pound  on  wools  costing  above  12  cents,  ing  tin  plate  in  the  years  1878, 1874,  and  1875, 

"  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  of-  but  no  sooner  had  they  got  fairly  under  way 
fer  an  amendment  when  this  schedule  is  reached,  than  the  foreign  manufacturer  reduced  his  price 
providing  that  on  carpet  wools  the  dividing  line  to  a  point  which  made  it  impossible  for  our  man- 
shall  be  changed  from  12  to  18  cents,  and  that  ufacturers  to  continue. 

the  duty  on  wool  under  18  cents,  commonly  *'  When  our  people  embarked  in  the  business 

known  as  carpet  wool,  shall  be  82  per  cent,  ad  foreign  tin  plate  was  selling  for  $12  per  box, 

valorem,  and  above  18  cents  per  pound  shall  be  and  U>  crush  them  out  before  they  were  firmly 

50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    It  will  be  noted  that  established  the  price  was  brought  down  to  $4.50 

we  make  on  first-class  wool  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  box ;  but  it  did  not  remain  there.    When 

a  pound,  and  that  the  existing  rate  on  second-  the  fires  were  put  out  in  the  American   mills, 

class  wool  shall  be  maintained,  and  the  proposed  and  the  manufacturing  thought  by  the  foreien- 

ad  valorem  rate  will  raise  the  duty  on  carpet  ers  to  be  abandoned,  the  price  advanced,  until  in 

wools  of  certain  grades  according  to  their  value.  1879  it  was  selling  for  $9  and  $10  a  box. 

'*  If  there  is  any  one  industry  which  appeals  "  Our  people  again  tried  it,  and  again  the 

with  more  foree  than  another  for  defensive  du-  prices  were  depressed,  and  again  our    people 

ties  it  is  this,  and  to  no  class  of  our  citizens  abandoned  temporarily  the  enterprise,  and  as  a 

should  this  House  more  cheerfully  lend  legisla-  gentleman  stated  before  the  committee,  twice 

tive  assistance,  where  it  can  properly  be  done,  they  have  lost  their  whole  investment  through 

than  to  the  million  farmers  who  own  sheep  in  the  combination  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  in 

the  United  States.    We  can  not  afford  as  a  na-  striking  down  the  prices,  not  for  the  benefit  of 

tion  to  permit  this  industry  to  be  longer  crip-  the  consumer,  but  to  drive  our  manufacturers 

pled.  from  the  business ;  and  this  would  be  followed 

'*It  is  also  to  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  an  advance  within  six  months  after  our  mills 

having  increased  the  duties  on  wools  we  have  were  shut  down. 

also  increased  the  duties  on  the  product — the  "  We  proposed  this  advanced  duty  to  protect 

manufactures  of  wool — to  compensate  for  the  our  manufacturers  and  consumers  a^inst  the 

increased  duty  on  the  raw  product.  British  monopoly,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  de- 

^  In  the  metal  schedule,  which  is  probably  the  fend  our  capital  and  labor  in  the  production  of 

schedule  in  which  the  country  is  as  deeply  inter-  tin  plate  until  they  shall  establish  an  industry 

ested  as  any  other — in  the  metal  schedule,  start-  which  the  English  will  recognize  has  come  to 

ing  out  at  the  very  foundation,  iron  ore,  we  have  stay,  and  then  competition  will  insure  regular 

left  the  duty  on  that  precisely  as  it  exists  under  and  reasonable  prices  to  consumers.    It  may  add 

the  present  law,  namely,  75  cents  per  ton,  and  a  little  temporarily  to  the  cost  of  tin  plate  to 

we  left  it  at  the  same  duty  which  was  proposed  the  consumer,  but  will  eventuate  in  steadier  and 

by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas  (Mr  more  satisfactory  prices.    At  the  present  prices 

Mills)  in  the  bill  which  he  presented  to  the  last  for  foreign  tin  plate,  the  proposed  duty  would 

Confess.    The  same  is  also  true  of  coal.  not  add  anything  to  the  cost  of  the  heavier 

"  Pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  containing  in  grade  of  tins  to  the  consumer.    If  the  entire  duty 

excess  of  25  per  cent,  of  sulphur  has  been  put  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the  can  it  would  not 

upon  the  free  list.     Pig  iron,  scrap  iron,  and  advance  it  more  tha^ti  one  third  or  one  half  of  1 

steel  we  have  left  at  $6.72  a  ton.  the  present  cent ;  on  a  dozen  fruit  cans  the  addition  would 

duty,  while  the  Mills  bill  made  it  $6  per  toit.  only  be  about  8  cents. 

On  bar  iron  the  difference  between  the  proposed  **  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  part  of 
bill  and  the  Mills  bill  is  one  tenth  of  1  cent  the  metal  schedule,  and  that  which  will  probably 
per  pound.  On  round  iron  not  less  than  three  be  most  harshly  assailed,  is  that  proposed  in  con- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  the  present  duty  neotion  with  the  duty  on  tin  plate, 
is  1  cent  per  pound ;  the  Mills  bill  retained  it  at  "  The  bill  proposes  to  advance  the  duty  from 
that  rate,  and  the  present  bill  reduces  the  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound,  the  present  rate,  to  1*85  and 
nine  tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  On  cast  iron  pipe  2*15  cents  per  pound,  varying  according  to  gauge, 
the  existing  law  is  1  cent  per  pound ;  we  have  ''  We  have  increased  the  duty,  as  I  have  al- 
reduced  it  to  nine  tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  ready  said,  upon  carpet  wools,  and  that  has 
and  the  Mills  bill  reduced  it  to  six  tenths  of  1  necessitated  an  increase  of  the  duty  upon  car- 
cent  per  pound.  The  existing  tariff  presents  the  pets  themselves.  The  committee  believed  that 
anonuily  of  placing  a  higher  duty  upon  the  sheet  this  increased  duty  would  be  doing  even  justice 
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not  only  to  the  wool  grower,  but  also  to  the  car-  "  Why,  sir,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone 

pet  maker  and  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  there  was  produced  20,000,000  yards  of  carpet 

States.    There  is  no  industry  in  this  country  annually — 16,000.000  less  than  the  entire  output 

which  so  splendidly  illustrates  the  value  of  a  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.    And 

protective  tariff  as  the  carpet  industry,  which  all  the  while  the  price  of  carpet  had  gone  down, 

nas  had  such  marvelous  growth  in  the  last  twenty-  But  the  ad  valorem  has  gone  up;  and  that  is 

three  years.  what  troubles  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 

"•  In  1810  the  entire  product  of  carpets  in  this  It  is  the  high  ad  valorems  that  vou  gentlemen 
country  was  about  10,000  yards.  The  tariff  of  advocating  tariff  reform  keep  before  your  eyes. 
1828  gave  some  encouragement,  and  in  1884  You  shut  your  eyes  to  the  diminishing  prices, 
there  were  twenty  carpet  lactones  in  the  coun-  The  favorite  assault  of  the  Democratic  free  trader 
try,  operating  511  hand  looms  producing  annu-  or  revenue-tariff  reformer  is  to  parade  these  high 
aiiy  about  1,000,000  yards  of  carpet  In  I860,  percentages  and  ad  valorem  equivalents  to  show 
under  the  low  tariff,  there  were  only  8,000,000  the  enormous  burdens  of  taxation  that  we  im- 
pounds of  wool  consumed  in  making  carpets  in  pose  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States,  and  only  ld,000,M)0  yards  of  "  Now,  let  us  look  at  this  for  a  moment  while 
carpet  were  produced,  valued  at  a  little  over  |7,-  we  are  passing.  When  steel  rails  were  $100  a 
000,000.  Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  eightjr-  ton  we  had  a  duty  on  them  of  $28  a  ton.  What 
one  hands  were  employed,  and  the  wages  paid  would  be  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  f  Twentv- 
were  less  than  «  million  and  a  half  dollars  annu-  ei^ht  per  cent.  That  is  not  enormous.  My 
ally.  The  value  of  the  plants  in  1860  was  less  than  f nend  from  Texas  even*  Would  not  hold  that 
$5,000,000.  Under  the  tariff  of  1867,  that  first  pro-  as  too  high  an  ad  valorem  equivalent.  But  the 
tective  tariff  law  so  far  as  wool  and  the  manufact-  very  instant  we  reduced  the  orice  of  steel  rails 
ares  of  wool  were  concerned,  this  industry  grew  to  $50  a  ton,  because  of  that  auty  of  $28,  which 
and  prospered,  and  in  1870  there  were  215  fao-  encouraged  our  own  producers  to  engage  in  this 
tones  in  the  United  States,  valued  at  over  $12,-  business — when  the  price  went  down  to  $50  a 
500,000,  consuming  more  than  33,000,000  pounds  ton  the  ad  valorem  eouivalent  went  up  to  56  per 
of  wool,  employing  13,000  hands,  and  paying  in  cent ;  for  $28  a  ton  duty,  with  steel  rails  at  $50 
wages  $4,681,000  annually,  and  producing  22,-  a  ton,  would  be  equivalent  to  56  per  cent.  They 
000,000  yards  of  carpet  every  twelve  months.  are  troubled  about  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 

*" One  fourth  of  our  total  consumption  was  im-  They  look  to  percentages;  we  look  at  prices, 

ported  from  England  in  1872.    In  that  year  We  would  rather  have  steel  rails  at  $50  a  ton 

there  were  170  looms  manufacturing  body  Brus-  and  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  50  per  cent 

sels :  in  1880  the  manufacture  had  risen  to  590  than  to  have  steel  rails  at  $100  a  ton  and  an  ad 

looms.    In  1872  our  product  in  Brussels  was  1,-  valorem  equivalent  of  only  28  per  cent.    They 

275,000  yards ;  in  1880  we  produced  over  7,000,-  pursue  a  shadow ;  we  enjoy' the  subst^uice.    What 

000  yards  of  Brussels  carpet    In  1872  we  im-  do  we  care  about  ad  valorems  f    But  you  will 

porteid  1,500.000  yards  of  body  Brussels ;  in  1880  hear  of  high  ad  valorems  in  this  debate  from  its 

we  imported  only  80,000  yards.    We  doubled  the  beginning  to  its  close. 

looms  for  manufacturing  Wiltons  between  1870  "  Why,  sir,  when  you  bought  a  crate  of  ware 

and  1880.  in  1855  at  $96,  the  ad  valorem  was  only  24  per 

**Kow  take  tapestry  Brussels — the  poor  man's  cent    You  buy  the  same  crate  of  ware  to-aay 

carpet,  if    you   please.     In   1872  we  had  143  for  $46,  but  the  ad  valorem  has  gone  up  55  per 

looms ;  in  1880  we  had  increased  to  1,073  looms,  cent     Which  would  you  rather  have,  low  ad 

In  1872  we  produced  1,500,000  yards  of  tapestry  valorem  equivalents  and  high-priced  goods,  or 

Brussels;  in  1880  we  produced  16,950,000  yards  high  ad  valorem  equivalents  and  low-priced 

of  tapestry  Brussels.    In  1872  we  imported  3.670,-  goods. 

000  yanls  of  tapestry  Brussels  from  England ;  in  '*  What  is  the  nature  of  the  complaint  against 
1880  we  imported  only  100,000  yards  of  tapestry  this  bill  t  That  it  shuts  us  out  of  a  foreign  mar- 
Brussels  from  England.  All  this  time  prices  ketf  No,  for  whatever  that  is  worth  to  our  citi- 
were  being  reduced.  In  1872  the  price  of  body  zens  will  be  just  as  accessible  under  this  bill  as 
Brussels  by  the  wholesale  was  over  $2  per  yard';  under  the  present  law.  We  place  no  tax  or  bur- 
in 1880  the  wholesale  price  had  gone  below  $1.50  den  or  restraint  upon  American  products  going 
a  yard,  and  to-day  you  can  buy  them  for  93  out  of  the  country.  They  are  as  free  to  seek  the 
cents  a  yard.  best  market  as  the  products  of  any  rival  commer- 

^  In  1872  tapestry  carpets  averaged  $1.46  per  cial  power,  and  as  free  to  go  out  as  though  we 

yard;  in  1880  the  price  had  gone  down  to  90  had  absolute  free  trade.    Statistics  show  that  pro- 

ceots  per  yard,  and  to-day  you  can  buy  the  best  tective  tariffs  have  not  interrupted  our  export 

(]aality  for  65  cents  per  yard.    The  extra  super  trade,  but  that  it  has  increased  under  them, 

ingrain  carpet  which  in  1872  sold  for  $1.20  can  **  In  the  year  1843,  being  the  first  year  after 

be  bought  to-day  for  45  cents  per  yard,  all  wool  the  protective  tariff  of  1842  went  into  operation, 

and  a  yard  wide.    The  total  production  of  car-  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports  $40,392,229, 

pets  in  the  United  States  (estimated)  in  1880  was  and  in  the  following  year  they  exceeded  our  im- 

39.972,000  yards;  capital  invested,  $21,486,000;  ports  $3,141,226.    In  the  two  years  following  the 

operatives  employed,  30,371 ;  paid  out  in  wages,  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  $15,475,000. 

$6,435,000.    It  is  estimated  that  to-day  there  are  The  last  year  under  the  tariff  the  excess  of  ex- 

204  carpet  factories  in  this  country,  running  11,-  ports  over  imports  was  $34,317,249.    So  during 

500  looms  (of  which  7,597  are  power  looms),  era-  the  five  years  of  the  tariff  of  1842  the  excess  of 

ploying  43,000  hands,  in  1889  consuming  over  exports  over  imports  was  $62,375,000.    Under 

90,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  turning  out  76,-  the  low  tariff  of  1846  this  was  reversed,  and, 

880,000  yards  of  carpet  with  the  single  exception  of  1858,  the  imports  ex- 
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reeded  the  exports  (oovering  a  period  of  fourteen  "  The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 

years)  f  465,563,625.  of  the  United  States  in  1870  was  $917,794,421 ; 

*'  During  the  war  and  down  to  1875  the  im-  in  1889,  $1,487,533,027,  an  increase  of  $569,738,. 
ports  Yfith  two  exceptions  exceeded  the  exports.  606,  or  an  equivalent  of  62  per  cent.,  so  that  it 
From  1876  down  to  1889  inclusive  (covering  a  will  be  observed  that  under  the  revenue-tariff 
period  of  fourteen  years)  there  were  only  two  system  of  Great  Britain  her  imports  and  exports 
years  when  our  imoorts  exceeded  our  exports,  and  between  1870  and  1888  increased  but  25^  per 
the  total  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  $1,-  cent.,  while  under  the  protective  system  of  the 
581,906,871  of  the  products  of  our  own  people  United  States,  which  is  characterized  by  our  op- 
more  than  we  brought  into  the  United  States,  ponents  as  exclusive  and  restrictive  and  like  a 
The  balance  of  trade  has  been  almost  uninter-  Chinese  wall,  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
ruptedly  in  our  favor  during  the  protective-tariff  United  States  increased  between  1870  and  1889 
periods  of  our  history,  and  against  us  with  few  62*8  percent.,  again  over  Great  Britain  of  nearlj 
exceptions  during  revenue-tariff  periods.  This  87  per  cent.,  and  we  sent  out  in  those  years  more 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  healthful  business  con-  than  we  brought  in« 

dition  with  the  outside  world,  resulting  from  the  **  Notwithstanding  the  complaint  that  is  made 

Republican  economic  system,  and  an  unhealthful  about  the  decadence  of  our  foreign  commerce 

condition,  where  we  had  to  send  money  out  of  Mulhall  informs  us  that  Great  Britain's  propor- 

the  country  to  pav  our  balances  under  the  Demo-  tion  in  the  foreign  commerce  in  1830  was  27^ 

oratic  system.    The  chjef  complaint  against  this  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  bot  in 

bill  comes  from  importers  and  consignees  here,  on  1870  it  had  fallen  to  24*5  per  cent.,  and  in  1880 

the  one  hand,  and  the  foreign  merchants  and  con-  Great  Britain's  proportion  was  but  21-2  per  cent 

signors  abroad.    Why  do  they  complain  f    Mani-  In  1880  the  United  States  had  but  3*7  per  cent 

festly  because  in  some  way  this  bill  will  check  of  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  in  1870  it  had 

theirbusinesshereand  increase  the  business  of  our  risen  to  9*2  per  cent;  and  in  1880  she  had  11*5 

own  manufacturers  and  producers ;  it  will  dimin-  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  world, 

ish  the  importation  of  competing  foreign  goods,  *'  While  Great  Britain  lost  between  1870  and 

and  increase  the  consumption  of  our  home-made  1880  18  per  cent,  of  her  trade,  the  United  States 

goods.    This  may  be  a  good  reason  to  influence  gained  22  per  cent. ;  and  if  the  United  States 

the  foreigner  to  oppose  its  passage,  but  is  hardly  a  would  give  the  same  encouragement  to  her  mer- 

sound  reason  why  Americans  should  oppose  it  chant  marine  and  her  steamship  lines  as  is  given 

"  If  the  bill  checks  foreign  importations  of  by  other  nations,  this  commerce  on  the  seas  un- 
goods  competing  with  ours,  it  will  increase  our  der  the  American  flag  would  increase  and  multi- 
production  and  necessarily  increase  the  demand  ply.  When  the  United  States  will  expend  from 
for  labor  at  home.  This  may  be  a  good  reason  tier  treasury  from  Ave  to  six  millions  a  year,  as 
whv  the  cheap  labor  of  other  countries  should  be  do  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  maintain  their 
unfriendlv  to  this  bill,  but  furnishes  the  best  of  steamship  lines,  our  ships  will  plow  every  sea 
reasons  why  the  workmen  of  the  United  States  in  successful  competition  with  the  ships  of  the 
should  favor  it  as  they  do.  We  do  not  conceal  world.  Will  you,  gentlemen,  join  us  in  en- 
the  purpose  of  this  bill— we  want  our  own  coun-  couraging  our  merchant  marine  f 
trymen  and  all  mankind  to  know  it.  It  is  to  in-  **  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  presence  of  our 
crease  production  here,  diversify  our  productive  roagnifibent  domestic  commerce,  the  commerce 
enterprises,  enlar^  the  field,  and  increase  the  along  our  inland  seas,  our  lakes  and  rivers  and 
demand  for  American  workmen.  great  railroad  lines,  why  need  we  vex  ourselves 

'*  What  American  can  oppose  these  worthy  and  about  forei^  commerce f    The  domestic  trade 

Satriotic  objects  f    Others  not  Americans  may  of  the  United  States  is  95  per  cent  of  the 

nd  justification  for  doing  so.    This  bill  is  an  whole  of  our  trade.    Nowhere  is  the  progress  of 

American  bill.    It  is  ma^e  for  the  American  the  country  so  manifest  as  in  this  wonderful 

peo^e  and  American  interests.  growth  and  development    Our  coasting  trade 

**  The  press  of  other  countries  have  denounced  more  than  doubled  our  foreign  trade  in  1880. 

the  bill  with  unmeasured  severity,  the  legislative  Thirty-four  million  tons  as  against  16,000,000  of 

assemblies  of  more  than  one  distant  country  foreign,  including  all  our  exports  and  imports, 

have  given  it  attention  in  no  friendly  spirit.    It  carried  in  all  the  ships  of  the  world  in  1880. 

has  received  the  censure  of  diplomates  and  for-  Our  inland  water  tonnage  was  25,000,000,  our 

eign  powers — for  all  of  which  there  is  manifest  foreign  16,000,000. 

reason — it  may  pinch  them,  but  no  American  "The  water  carriage  of  tne  United  States 

citizen  surely  can  object  to  to  it  on  that  account,  along  its  coasts  and  its  rivers  is   five   times 

We  are  nbt  legislating  for  any  nation  but  our  greater  than  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 

own ;  for  our  people  and  for  no  other  people  are  States. 

we  charged  with  the  duties  of  legislation.    We  **  Why,  the  movement  of  tonnage  through  the 

say  to  our  foreign  brethren  :  •  We  will  not  inter-  Detroit  river  in  1889  was  10,000,000  tons  more 

fere  in  your  domestic  legislation ;  we  admonish  than  the  total  registered  entries  and  clearances 

you  to  keep  your  hands  off  of  ours.'  at  all  the  seaport  of  the  United  States,  and  it 

"Contrast  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  was  8,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  combined 

United  Kingdom  under  free  trade  and  unre-  foreign  and  coastwise  registered  tonnage  of  the 

strained  commerce  with  the  imports  and  exports  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Liondon.    What  higher 

of  the  United  States.    In  1870  the  total  value  of  testimony  do  we  want  of  the  growth  of  our  in- 

imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  ternal  commerce  t 

was  $2,668,620,718 ;  in  1888  it  was  $8,386,087,-  "  We  try  nations  as  ther  appear  on  the  bal- 

844,  an  increase  in  eighteen  years  of  $672,467,-  ance  sheet  of  the  world,    "^e  try  systems  by  re- 

126,  equivalent  to  25*1^  per  cent  suits ;  we  are  too  practical  a  people  for  theory. 
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We  know  what  we  have  done  and  are  doinff  un-  and  prosperitj  the  like  of  which  has  never  been 

der  the  eoononiio  sjstem  we  adrooate.   We  Know  witnessed  at  any  other  period  m  the  history  of 

that  almost  every  month  the  balance  of  trade  in  •  our  country,  and  the  like  of  which  has  no  paral- 

onr  favor  is  in  excess  of  $20,000,000.    We  know  lei  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  world, 

the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  in  1880  '*  In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  nation  great  and 

amounted  to  $1,126,000,000,  as  against  $816,000,-  strong  and  independent  we  have  made  extraor- 

000  of  Great  Britain.  dinary  strides.    In  arts,  in  science,  in  literature, 

**  We  know  that  in  1887  we  manufactured  in  manufactures,  in  invention,  in  scientific  prin- 

8^,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  that  the  manu-  ciples  anplied  to  manufacture  and  agriculture, 

factarers  of  England  turned  out  only  8,170,000.  in  wealth  and  credit  and  national  honor,  we  are 

We  know  that  the  United  States  in  1887  pro-  at  the  very  front,  abreast  with  the  best  and  be- 

doced  2,d08,000  tons  of  iron  and  England  1,711,-  hind  none. 

000  tons.    On  the  Atlantic  seaboara  there  will  **In  1860,  after  fourteen  years  of  a  revenue 

be  produced  this  year  100,000  tons  of  steel  ship-  tariff,  just  the  kind  of  a  tariff  that  our  political 

ping  built  in  our  own  ports  from  our  own  ma-  adversaries  are  advocating  to-day,  the  business 

teriaL  of  the  country  was  prostrated,  a^culture  was 

**  Oar  railroad  mileage  and  tonnage  further  deplorably  depressed,  manufactunng  was  on  the 
illustrate  the  growth  and  extent  of  our  domestic  decline,  and  tne  poverty  of  the  Government  it- 
trade  and  commerce.  In  1865  the  number  of  self  made  this  nation  a  by-word  in  the  financial 
miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  this  country  centers  of  the  world. 

was  35,085 ;  in  1887  it  equaled  150,000  miles.  **  We  neither  had  money  nor  credit    Both  are 

We  now  have  one  half  of  the  railrcuids  of  the  essential ;  a  nation  can  get  on  if  it  has  abundant 

world.    Estimating  the  cost  of  road  and  equip-  revenues,  but  if  it  has  none  it  must  have  credit 

ment  at  $35,000  per  mile,  the  amount  expended  We  had  neither,  as  the  legacy  of  the  Democratic 

in  twenty-two  years  equaled  $4,037,495,000,  a  revenue  tariff.    We  have  ooth  now.    We  have  a 

yearly  expenditure  of  over  $188,000,000.    Ac-  surplus  revenue  and  a  spotless  credit.    I  need 

cording  to  Poor*s  "  Manual,"  the  total  tonnage  not  state  what  is  so  fresh  in  our  minds,  so  recent 

for  18^  was  360.400,375  tons ;  for  1883, 400,453,-  in  our  history,  as  to  be  known  to  every  gentle- 

439  tons;  for  1884,  399,074,749  tons;  for  1885,  man  who  hears  me,  that* from  the  inauguration 

437,040.099  tons;   for  1886,  482,245,254  tons;  of  the  protective  tariff  laws  of  1861,  the  old 

for  1887,  552,074,752  tons.  Morrill  tariff— which  has  brought  to  that  veteran 

**  Acoordine  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Poor,  the  statesman  the  highest  honor  and  will  give  to 
tonnage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  1865  him  his  proudest  monument  —  this  condition 
was  2,555,706  tons;  in  1887,  80,147,635  tons,  the  changed.  Confidence  was  restored,  courage  was 
increase  equaling  27,591,929  tons;  the  rate  of  inspired,  the  Government  started  upon  a  pro- 
increase  in  the  twenty-two  years  being  nearlv  gressive  era  under  a  system  thoroughly  Ameri- 
1,100  per  cent    The  tonnage  of  the  New  Torb  can. 

Central  Railroad  increased  from  1,767,059   in  **With  a  great  war  on  our  hands,  with  an 

1865  to  14,626,951  in  1887,  the  rate  of  increase  army  to  enlist  and  prepare  for  service,  with  un- 

being  over  700  per  cent    The  tonnage  of  the  told  millions  of  mone^  to  supply,  the  protective 

Erie  Railroad  in  1865  was  2,234,350,  and  in  1887  tariff  never  failed  us  m  a  single  emergency,  and 

13,549,260,  the  rate  of  increase  being  over  500  while  money  was  flowing  into  our  Ireasury  to 

per  cent    The  tonnage  of  the  three  roads  in  save  the  Government  industries  were  springing 

1865  equaled  6.557,1 15 ;  in  1887,  58,323,848  tons,  up  all  over  the  land — the  foundation  ana  oomer- 

the  increase  equaling  51,766,782,  the  rate  of  in-  stone  of  our  prosperity  and  glory, 

crease  being  very  nearly  800  per  cent  '*With  a  debt  of  over  $2,0o0,000,000  when 

**  Mr.  Poor  estimates  that  the  net  tonnage  of  the  war  terminated,  holding  on  to  the  pro- 
1887  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  equaled  tective  laws  against  Democratic  opposition,  we 
412.500,000.  The  number  of  gross  tons  moved  have  reduced  that  debt  at  an  average  rate  of 
in  1887  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  more  than  $62,000,000  each  year,  $174,000  every 
per  head  of  population  equaled  9  tons.  In  1865  twenty-four  hours  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
the  zross  tonnage  moved  equaled  only  2  tons  and  what  looked  to  be  a  burden  almost  impossi- 
per  head.  The  same  authority  estimates  that  ble  to  bear  has  been  removed  under  the  Repub- 
tbe  value  of  the  total  net  tonnage  of  the  rail-  lican  fiscal  system  until  now  it  is  $1,020,000,000, 
roads  of  the  (Jnited  States  is  eqiml  to  the  sum  arid  with  the  payment  of  this  vast  sum  of  money 
of  $13,327,830,000,  and  at  this  estimate  the  value  the  nation  has  not  been  impoverished.  The  in- 
of  the  tonnage  moved  in  1887  equaled  $222  per  dividual  citizen  has  not  been  burdened  or  bank- 
head  of  the  population  of  the  country.  rupted.     National   and    individual    prosperity 

^'The  increase  in  value  of  the  railroad  ton-  have  gone  steadily  on  until  our  wealth  is  so 

nage  of  the  country  in  1887  equaled  $1,660,000,-  great  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible  when 

000,  or  $960,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  put  into  figures. 

exports  for  the  same  year.    Could  all  this  have  **  The  accumulations  of  the  laborers  of  the 

been  secured   under   your   economic    system  t  country  have  increased,  and  the  working  classes 

Would  they  have  been  possible  under  any  other  of  no  nation  in  the  world  have  such  splendid  de- 

than  the  protective  system  f  posits  in  savings  banks  as  the  working  classes  of 

**We  have   now  enjoyed   twenty-nine  vears  the  United  States, 

continuously  of  protective  tariff  laws — the  long-  **  Listen  to  its  own  story.    The  deposits  of  all 

e?t  uninterrupted  period  in  which  that  policy  the  savings  banks  of    New  England  in  1886 

has  prevailed  since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  equaled  $554,532,434.    The  deposits  in  the  sav- 

Ooremment — and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  ings  banks  of  New  York  in  1886  were  $482,686,- 

of  that  period  in  a  condition  of  independence  730.    The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  Mils- 
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sachnsetts  for  the  year  1887  were  $302,948,624,  countries;  because  under  it  everr  element  of 

and  the  number  of  depositors  was  944,778,  or  cost,  every  item  of  production,  including  wages, 

$320.67  for  each  depositor.    The  saving  banks  must  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowe&t 

of  nine  States  have  in  nineteen  years  mcreased  paid  labor  of  the  world.    No  other  result  can 

their  deposits  $628,000,000.    The  English  sav-  follow,  and  no  other  result  is  anticipated  or  ex- 

ings  banks  have  in  thirty-four  years  increased  pected  by  those  who  intelligently  advocate  a 

theirs  $350,000,000.    Our  operatives  deposit  $7  revenue  toriff.    We  can  not  maintain  ourselves 

to  the  English  operative's  $1.    These  vast  sums  against  unequal  conditions  without  the  tariff, 

represent  the  savings  of  the  men  whose  labor  and  no  man  of  affairs  believes  we  can. 

has  been  employed  under  the  protective  policy  "  Under  the  system  of  unrestricted  trade  which 

which  gives,  as  experience  has  snown,  the  largest  you  gentlemen  recommend,  we  will  have  to  r&- 

possible  reward  to  labor.  duce  every  element  of  cost  down  to  or  below 

^^  There  is  no  one  thing  standing  alone  that  so  that  of  our  commercial  rivals  or  surrender  to 

surely  tests  the  wisdom  of  a  national  financial  them  our  own  market.    No  one  will  dispute  that 

policy  as  the  national  credit,  what  it  costs  to  statement,  and  to  go  into  the  domestic  market 

maintain  it,  and  the  burden  it  imposes  upon  the  of  our  rivals  would  mean  that  production  here 

citizen.     It  is  a  fact  which    every  American  must  be  so  reduced  that  with  transportation 

should  contemplate  with  pride  that  the  public  added  we  could  undersell  them  in  their  own 

debt  of  the  United  States  per  capita  is  less  than  market,  and  to  meet  them  in  neutral  markets 

that  of  any  other  great  nation  of  the  world,  and  divide  the  trade  with  them  would  mean  that 

Liet  me  call  the  roll :  Belgium's  public  debt,  per  we  could  profitabljr  sell  side  6y  side  with  them  at 

capita,  is  $72.18 ;  France,  $218.27 ;  Germany,  their  minimum  pnce. 

$43.10;  Qreat  Britain,  $100.09;  Italy,  $74.25;  *' First,  then,  to  retain  our  own  market  under 
Peru,  $140.06 ;  Portugal,  $104.18 ;  Russia,  the  Democratic  system  of  raising  revenue  by  re- 
$35.41 ;  Spain,  $73.34 ;  United  States,  $33.92  on  moving  all  protection  would  require  our  pro- 
a  population  of  50,000.000 ;  and  now,  with  our  ducers  to  sell  at  as  low  a  price  and  upon  as  fa- 
increased  population,  the  per  capita  would  be  vorable  terms  as  our  foreign  competitors*  How 
under  $25.  England  increased  her  rate  of  taxa-  could  that  be  donet  In  oneway  only,  by  pro- 
tion  between  1870  and  4880  over  24  per  cent.,  ducing  as  cheaply  as  those  who  would  seek  our 
while  the  United  States  diminished  nearly  10  markets.  What  would  that  entail  t  An  entire 
per  cent  revolution  in  the   methods  and  condition  and 

'*We  lead  all  nations  in  agriculture,  we  lead  conduct  of  business  here,  a  leveling  down  through 

all  nations  in  mining,  and  we  lead  all  nations  in  every  channel  to  the  lowest  line  of  our  competi- 

manufacturing.    These  are  the  trophies  which  tors';  our  habits  of  living  would  have  to  be 

we  bring  after  twenty-nine  years  of  a  protective  changed,  our  wage  cut  aown   50  per  cent,  or 

tariff.    Can  any  other  system  furnish  such  evi-  upward,  our  comfortable  homes  exchanged  for 

dences  of  prosperity  t  Tet  in  the  presence  of  such  hovels,  our  independence  yielded  up,  our  citixen- 

a  showing  of  progress  there  are  men  everywhere  ship  demoralizea. 

found  who  talk  about  the  restraints  we  put  upon  **  These   are   conditions    inseparable    to  free 

trade  and  the  burdens  we  put  upon  the  enter-  trade;  these  would  be  necessary  if  we  would 

prise  and  energy  of  our  people.     There  is  no  command  our  own  market  among  our  own  peo- 

country  in  the  world  where  individual  enterprise  pie,  and  if  we  would  invade  the  world's  maricets 

has  such  wide  and  varied  range  and  where  the  narsher  conditions  and  greater  sacrifices  would 

inventive  genius  of  man  has  such  encourage-  be  demanded  of  the  masses.    Talk  about  depres- 

ment.  sion,  we  would  then  have  it  in  its  fullness.    We 

"  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  under  any  would  revel  in  unrestrained  trade.  Everything 
system,  where  the  same  reward  is  given  to  the  would  indeed  be  cheap,  but  how  costly  when 
labor  of  men's  hands  and  the  work  of  their  measured  by  the  degradation  which  would  en- 
brains  as  in  the  United  States.  We  have  widened  sue !  When  merchandise  is  the  cheapest  men 
the  sphere  of  human  endeavor  and  given  to  are  the  poorest,  and  the  most  distressing  experi- 
every  man  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life  and  ences  in  the  history  of  our  country — ay,  in  all 
in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possibilities  of  human  history — have  been  when  everything  was 
human  destiny.  the  lowest  and  cheapest  measured  by  gold,  for 

*'  To  reverse  this  svstem  means  to  stop  the  everything  was  the  highest  and  the  dearest  meas- 

progress  of  the  republic  and  reduce  the  masses  ured  hj  labor.    We  want  no  return  of  cheap 

to  small  rewards  for  their  labor,  to  longer  hours  times  m  our  own  country.    We  have  no  wish 

and  less  pay,  to  the  simple  question  of  bread  to  adopt  the  conditions  of  other  nations.    £x- 

and  butter.    It  means  to  turn  them  from  ambi-  perience  has  demonstrated  that  for  us  and  ours 

tion,  courage,  and  hope,  to  dependence,  de^rada-  and  for  the  present  and  the  future  the  protect- 

tion,  and  despair.    "So  sane  man  will  give  up  ive  system  meets  our  wants,  our  conditions,  pro- 

what  he  has  got,  what  he  is  in  possession  of,  motes  the  national  design,  and  will  work  out 

what  he  can  count  on  for  himself  and  his  chil-  our  destiny  better  than  any  other." 

dren,  for  what  is  promised  by  your  theories.  In  opposition  to  the  measure,  Mr.  Mills,  of 

**  Free  trade,  or,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  Texas,  said :  "  There  are  two  opposing  opinions, 

'revenue  tariff,'  means  the  opening  up  of  this  supported  by  the  two  opposing   parties    into 

market,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the  which  the  people  of    the    United    States  are 

world,  to  the  free  entry  of  the  products  of  the  divided,  witn  reference  to  the  proper  construc- 

world.    It  means  more — it  means  that  the  labor  tion  of  laws  imposing  taxes  on  imports.    The 

of  this  country  is  to  be  remitted  to  its  earlier  Democratic  party  maintains  that  taxes  should 

condition,  and  that  the  condition  of  our  people  be  imposed  on  such  articles  and  at  such  rates  as 

is  to  be  leveled  down  to  the  condition  of  rival  will  bring  the  required  revenue  for  an  honest 
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and  economical  administration  of  the  Govern-  These  gentlemen  are  on  their  knees  at  the  con- 
ment  with  the  least  possible  restrictions  upon  fessional  now.  They  now  tell  us  that  there  is 
importations,  the  least  possible  limitation  upon  widespread  depression  all  through  the  agricult- 
exportation,  and  the  least  possible  interference  ural  sections  of  the  country.  The  committee 
with  the  private  business  of  the  people.  tell  us  they  have  spent  months  in  a  critical  ez- 
**  The  Republican  party  maintains  that  taxa-  amination  of  the  subject,  and  thev  have  come  to 
tion  ought  to  be  imposed  on  such  articles  and  at  the  conclusion  that  the  all-pervading  distress  is 
such  rates  as  will  produce  the  largest  possible  due  to  *  a  most  damaging  foreign  competition.' 
restriction  on  importation  consistent  with  the  They  say  that  there  is  |356,000,000  worth  of  agri- 
production  of  the  necessary  revenues  for  the  cultural  products  imported  from  foreign  comi- 
sapport  of  the  Government  With  the  Republi-  tries  and  displacing  that  amount  of  American 
csn  party  the  primary  object  in  imposing  taxes  products. 

upon  imports  is,  in  the  Jrank  language  of  the  "Against  this  most  damaging  competition  the 

committee  who  have  reported  this  bill,  to  check  barriers  should  be  put  up.    What  are  these  for- 

importation.    The  secondary  object  is  to  obtain  eign  a^gricultural  products  t    The  first  is  sugar, 

the  required  revenue  from  the  smallest  amount  of  which  we  import  $95,000,000  worth.    Wnat 

of  importation  and  as  far  as  possible  from  com-  did  our  friends  do  with  itt    Did  they  'put  up 

peting  articles.  the  barriers,'  as  they  did  for  woolens  and  cot- 

**  The  bill  which  the  committee  have  reported,  tons  and  iron  and  steel  f     While   they  were 

is  a  bold  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  that*  building  up  the  tariff  wall  and  giving  protection 

doctrine ;  and,  while  we  have  heard  all  through  to  the  manufacturers  and  even  the  refiners,  they 

oar  history  the  advantages  of  protection  against  did  not  walk  up  like  little  men  and  take  sugar 

competition  proclaimed  by  its  advocates,  this  in  theirs. 

bill  IS  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Government  "  Why  did  they  not  shelter  sugar  against  this 

that  has  oome  before  the  American  people  with  dami^ing  competition  as  they  did  others!  Why 

its  mask  thrown  off  and  with  the  audacity  of  a  did  they  not  try  and  *  naturalize '  this  infant 

highwayman  denwnding  that  the  people  shall  that  is  still  mewling  and  nuking  in  its  nurse*s 

throw  up  their  hands  and  surrender  their  purses,  arms  t    Why  not  put  a  nrohibitory  dutv  on  for- 

*'  It  is  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  examine  eign  sugar  and  develop  tne  industry  f    It  might 

the  proposition  upon  which  this  most  extraor-  have  required  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent, 

dinary  measure  is  founded.    Is  it  for  the  benefit  duty,  but  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  speaking  for 

of  the  American  people  that  importation  shall  his  party,  tells  us  they  do  not  care  for  per  cents, 

be  checked  or  hindered  t    Will  it  promote  their  "But,  strange  to  say,  they  have  put  sugar  on 

interests  to  stop  their  trade  f    Will  it  feed  more  the  free  list.  They  have  removed  alt  the  barriers 

mouths ;  will  it  clothe  more  backs ;  will  it  give  and  exposed  it  to  the  fioods  of  pauper  sugar 

more  shelter  to  their  heads  to  stop  them  from  from  foreign  lands.  And  to  soothe  the  coquetted 

marketing  the  products  of  their  labor  t    For  and  jilted  sugar  growers  they  propose  to  take 

that  is  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  seven  millions  of  money  that  does  not  belong  to 

the  bill  and  the  party  which  they  represent  them  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  pay  for 

**■  To  check  importation  is  to  check  exportation,  the  privile^  of  aoing  it 

and  gentlemen  may  split  hairs  and  nile  soph-  **What  is  the  next  article  embraced  in  the 

istries  just  as  much  as  they  please,  but  no  man  $356,000,000  of  agricultural  products  coming  in 

can  call  to  mind  a  trade  that  has  ever  been  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer!    Sev- 

effected  either  between  two  individuals  or  be-  enty-five  million  dollars'  worth  of  coffee.    Coffee 

tween  two  nations  where  each    did  not  give  was  put  on  the  free  list  eighteen  years  ago  by  a 

something  in  exchange  for  that  which  he  re-  Republican  Congress.    Why  did  you  not  put  a 

ceived.    Yon  may  bestow  upon  another  some-  prohibitory  duty  on  coffee  and  naturalize  it  in 

thing  without  a  return ;  that  is  a  gift.    But  no  this  country!    It  can  be  grown  in  glass  houses, 

people  are  laboring  to  give  their  products  with-  Tou  do  not  care  anything  about  the  expense  of 

out  consideration  to  others.    The  gr^t  body  of  labor  in  the  production  of  an  article.     It  is 

the  people  of  the  world  are  laboring  in  order  to  purely  a  question  of  patriotism  with  you,  and 

obtain  profit  for  their  toil,  and  when  they  trans-  why  not  make  the  people  of  the  United  States 

fer  something  to  another  it  is  for  something  re-  pay  for  naturalizing  this  foreigner  from  Brazil  f 

ceived  from  that  other  in  return.    Tou  can  not  But  while  acknowl^ging  the  perilous  situation 

make  it  anv  other  way,  and  no  amount  of  soph-  in  which  our  farmers  are  placed,  you  left  coffee 

i^try  will  change  the  plain,  common-sense  state-  bravelv  on  the  free  list, 

ment  "  What  isithe  next  article!    One  of  which  we 

**  Two  years  ago,  when  Democrats  told  you  have  heard  much  within  the  past  two  months — 

that  the  country  was  on  the  edge  of  a  dark  an  article  called  hides ;  perhaps  you  have  heard 

shadow  that  was  stretching  itself  over  the  land,  of  it  before.    During  the  canvass  last  fall  in  the 

that  our  agriculture  was  being  pressed  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  where  my  friend  here  (Mr.  Gear) 

wall,  that  ti\  our  prosperity  was  based  upon  it,  lives,  when  the  Democratic  party  was  driving  in 

and  we  wero  recklessly  draining  the  life  current  the  pickets  of  the  Republicans  on  the  tariff 

from  its  veins,  one  statesmen  alter  another  arose  question — when  we  were  exposing  the  alarming 

OQ  the  other  side  of  the  hall  and  asserted  that  and  perilous  condition  of  the  farmer,  cut  off 

our  farmers  were  in  the  very  heydaj  of  prosper-  from  his  market,  with  his  enormous  surplus, 

ity,  and  that  the  mortgages  on  their  farms  were  what  did  our  Republican  friends  do  f    In  order 

only  evidences  of  their  thrift,  of  the  improve-  to  turn  our  flank — a  great  military  manoeuvre— 

ment  of  their  farms,  and  the  increase  of  their  our  friends  all  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  on 

wealth.  every    stump,  at    every    cross-roads,  wherever 

**  But  we  do  not  hear  these  statements  now.  there  were  two  or  three  brethren  assembled  to- 
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gether,  they  were  in  the  midst  of  them  under-  damaging  foreign  competition,  tou  tamed  joor 

taking  to  console  the  distress  of  the  farmer,  by  back  upon  it  and  left  it  on  the  free  U»L 

telling  him :  *'  We  propose  to  give  agriculture  **  Tou  leave  tea  on  the  free  list.    If  it  is  im- 

protection ;  we  intend  to  put  a  protective  duty  periling  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 

on  hides.    We  intend  to  pull  the  agriculturist  try,  whv  did  you  not  protect  itt    Why  not  put 

out  of  the  swamp  in  which  he  has  been  strug-  a  prohibitory  dutv  on  tea  and  develop  the  sassa- 

gling.    We  do  not  intend  to  submit  to  the  dicta-  f  ras  industry  in  tnis  country.    But  tou  did  not 

tion  of  these  Eastern  fellows  who  have  been  lead-  do  it.    You  have  got  five  or  six  million  doilarb* 

ing  so  lone^/'  worth  of  tropical  fruits  on  the  free  list.    Why 

**  But  where  now  are  protected  hides  t  Echo  did  yon  not  put  on  a  prohibitory  duty,  stimulate 
answers  '  where  f  *  They  are  out  in  the  cold  domestic  production,  and  protect  it  against  dam- 
world  and  no  friendly  hand  to  shelter  or  protect  aging  competition  t 

them.    Hides  bobbed  up  a  while  and  appeared  **  We  have  $8»000,000  worth  of  live  animals 

on  the  bill  with  a  little  sicklv  dutv  of  15  i>er  that  come  in  competition,  you  say,  with  our 

cent,  and  then  serenely  bobbed  down  again,  stockmen  and  farmers.     But  you  walk  away 

Sometimes  you  saw  them  and  sometimes  you  did  after  leUin^  the  farmers  all  about  their  damag- 

not,  and  after  they  had  played  through  several  ing  competition  and  leave  them  on  the  free  list 

acts  to  the  great  delip^ht  of  the  audience,  the  bell  Tou  found  some  of  them  on  the  free  list  and 

rang  down  the  curtains  and  hides  bowed  them-  you  left  them  there ;  and  you  found  some  horses 

selves  back  to  the  ^eeu  room  and  took  their  coming  over  from  Mexico.    The  import  value  of 

place  on  the  free  list,  where  our  Republican  each  was  something  over  eight  dolmrs,  and  you 

friends  always  designed  they  should.  have  put  a  duty  of  over  thirty  dollars  a  head  on 

"  Why  did  you  not  protect  hides  t  If  you  had  them.  You  do  not  mind  per  cents.,  nor  care  how 
put  a  duty  on  hides  as  high  as  you  put  on  tin  high  they  are  upon  the  ponies  with  which  thepoor 
plate  and  cotton  ties,  over  100  ^r  cent.,  you  cattle  men  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas 
could  have  excluded  all  the  foreign  hides  and  have  to  herd  their  stock;  and  you  call  that  pro- 
increased  the  value  of  all  the  hides  in  the  West-  tecting  American  industries.  They  will  have  too 
em  States.  Why  did  you  not  do  itt  You  never  much  sense  to  believe  you  when  you  go  to  talk 
intended  to  do  it  They  are  not  the  folks  you  any  such  music  as  that  in  their  ears, 
are  after,  except  to  fool  them.  **  The  committee  are  greatly  alarmed  about 

"  Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  protecting  hides  or  our  wheat  growers.  That  great  industry  is  im- 
anything  else  against  competition.  I  am  for  free  periled  by '  a  most  damaging  competition.'  The 
raw  material,  and  I  am  for  putting  a  low  reve-  American  market  must  be  kept  for  our  own  farm- 
nue  duty  on  the  finished  product  that  goes  to  ers  and  it  must  be  held  at  all  hazards ;  and,  like 
the  consumer,  for  that  is  the  cheapest  taxation  heroes  advancing  to  the  attack,  they  have  scaled 
you  can  impose  upon  him.  But  you  increase  the  walls,  entered  the  city,  and  sniked  the  ene- 
the  duty  on  wool,  and  you  take  camels'  hair  off  my*s  guns.  They  have  increasea  the  dutv  on 
the  free  list  and  put  it  upon  the  dutiable  list,  wneat  and  that  great  product  is  safe,  llow 
and  you  do  that  oecause  you  say  it  displaces  a  many  bushels  of  wheat  are  imported  into  this 
certain  amount  of  wool,  and  you  put  tne  duty  country!  We  exported  last  year  90,000,000  bush- 
on  to  check  its  importation.  You  increase  the  els  in  wheat  ana  flour.  In  1880  and  1881  we 
duty  on  wool  in  oraer  to  develop  the  shoddy  in-  exported  150,000,000  bushels ;  but  since  then  our 
dustries  of  the  country,  and  judging  from  the  importations  have  been  falling  off,  and  that  has 
price  you  put  upon  wool  and  woolen  goods  in  caused  a  reduction  in  our  exportations ;  and  last 
the  judgment  of  the  Republican  party  to  wear  year  we  exported  only  90,000,000  bushels  and 
a  piece  of  woolen  gooos  is  a  crime  in  this  imported  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  1,946 
country.  bushels  of  wheat.    And  that  duty  has  been  put 

'*Two  years  ago  a  gentleman  made  a  state-  on  to  protect  American  farmers  against  the  dam- 

ment  to  our  committee  remonstrating  against  aging  foreign  competion  from  India  and  Russia, 

putting  wool  on  the  free  list,  which  we  were  pro-  "  What  did  that  1,946  bushels  of  wheat  cost  t 

posing  to  do,  in  order  to  give  greater  employ-  Our  wheat  was  at  an  average  export  price  of  89 

ment  and  cheaper  clothing  to  our  people,  because  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  average  price  of  the 

the  duty  on  wool,  he  said,  had  developed  a  great  1,946  oushels  which  we  imported  was    f  2.05. 

American  industry  in  this  country,  which  was  Seven  hundred  bushels  cost  in  Germany  $SJiO  a 

the  manufacture  of  shoddy.    He  said  we  have  bushel.    What  do  you  suppose  that  wheat  was 

$15,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  imported  for  f    Do  not  all  speak  at  once,  please, 

shoddy  goods  and  employing  in  that  branch  of  ''  It  was  seed  wheat,  imported  by  the  wheat 

labor  100,000  hands.    And,  >ir.  Chairman,  just  grower  of  the  West  to  improve  his  seed.     Does 

in  proportion  as  we  have  developed  the  shoddy  not  every  man  know  that!    And  you  have  made 

business  we  have  destroyed  the  woolen  business,  it  cost  him  that  much  more  to  improve  his  agri- 

**  What  other  article  of  agriculture  have  you  cultural  product  so  that  he  can  raise  a  better 

taken  care  oft    There  is  $19,000,000  worth  of  character  of  wheat  and  better  compete  in  the 

silk,  and  that  is  counted  in  making  up  the  three  markets  of  the  world,  where  he  has  to  meet  all 

hundred  and  fifty-six,  I  suppose.   That  is  a  part  of  comers  in  free  competition.    He  knows  that  the 

the  enormous  sum  which  threatens  destruction  to  man  who  can  produce  the  best  article  and  sell  at 

American  agriculture.    Why  did  you  not  put  a  the  lowest  pnce  will  drive  his  rival  out  of  the 

duty  on  it  and  prohibit  its  importation  t    Why  market    You  have  tried  to  fool  him  by  telling 

do  you  dodge  tne  question  by  putting  a  bounty  him  you  are  securing  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 

on  raw  silk  f    A  prohibitory  duty  is  a  thing  that  the  home  market. 

would  have  brought  it  to  its  feet  if  anything  *'One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six 

could  have  done  it   Exposed  as  it  is  to  the  most  bushels  of  wheat  I 
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**  We  exported  69»000,000  bushels  of  com  last  stantial  than  amusing  them  with  toys.   They  are 

Sear  and  we  imported  into  this  country  2,388  beginning  to  understand  that  they  have  not  mar- 
ashels,  an  amount,  we  are  told,  that  imperils  kets  sufficient  for  their  products  at  home,  and 
the  market  of  those  who  raise  2,000,000,000  you  interdict  them  from  going  to  foreign  mar- 
bushels.    Why,  it  could  all  be  raised  in  Texas  kets. 

by  one  farmer  on  50  acres  of  ground.    That  corn  **  Some  days  ago  the  question  was  asked,  *  What 

came  from  Mexico  into  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  law  is  there  on  the  statute  book  that  prevents  the 

and  Texas,  along  the  border,  and  if  you  cut  it  farmer  from  exporting  his  products  t  *    I  say  that 

out^you  can  not  supply  a  single  bushel  of  it  from  the  tariif  law  approved  March  3, 1883,  does.    For 

any  of  the  corn-producing  parts  of  the  country,  years  we  have  had  high  duties,  and  as  they  are 

because  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  so  m  the  main  specific,  as  the  cost  of  production 

great  that  the^  can  not  import  it ;  and  if  they  goes  down  the  tarifF  goes  up,  and  importation 

can  not  eet  this  I  suppose  they  can  eat  grass  and  mils  off,  and  that  shuts  off  exportation, 

go  naked.  "  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  new  feature 

"*  Why,  sir,  we  can  not  supply  that  com  from  in   this  most  extraordinary  bill.     Our  friends 

Texas,  because  the  transportation  from  the  set-  have  started  the  policy  of  giving  a  bounty  on 

tied  part  of  the  State  to  the  boundaries  on  the  production.     Where  did  thev  get  the  mone^ 

Kio  Grande  would  cost  too  much,  and  this  mar-  which  they  dispense  with  such  lavish  prodigali- 

ket  is  supplied  b^  the  little  contiguous  farms  tyf    Is  it  from  their  own  pockets  f    Is  it  uieir 

lyin^  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  along  the  border  own  money  t    Did  they  make  it  by  their  own 

of  Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought  into  our  ooun-  labor  t     How  many  drops  of  sweat  have  they 

try.    But  this  is  all  to  be  stopped.    And  why  t  poured  out  over  these  dollars  that  they  propose 

Oh,  but  you  are  proposing  to  protect  the  fanner  to  take  by  the  million  from  the  Treasury  and 

and  dissipato  all  his  alarm.     You  are  going  to  throw  at  the  feet  of  their  favorites  t    Where  did 

stretch  your  arms  around  him  and  pour  sweet  it  come  from  t   It  was  extorted  from  the  pockets 

words  of  comfort  into  his  cars.    You  are  going  of  the  poor  laboring  people  of  the  country  by  ex- 

to  tell  him  that  he  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the  cessive  rates  of  taxation  which  they  have  not 

foreign  pauper,  who  shall  not  be  allowed  to  bring  '  hesitated  to  still  further  advance.    And  they  now 

in  pauper  rye  to  compete  with  him.  give  $7,000,000  as  a  bounty  for  the  production  of 

**  How  much  rye  dia  we  import  last  year  t  Six-  sugar, 
teen  bushels !  It  could  all  have  been  raised  on  **  Well,  the  people  of  this  country  who  are  rais- 
a  turnip  patoh.  What  did  it  costf  It  cost  in  ing  com  and  cotton  and  wheat  and  oats  and 
Germany,  whence  it  came,  $1.50  a  bushel ;  while  boss  and  beeves  will  all  step  up  to  the  counter 
the  rye  that  we  exported  from  this  country  cost  ana  say :  *  We  will  take  sugar  in  ours,  too.'  I 
57  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  exported  287^^2  want  to  see  you  give  this  bounty,  and  when  you 
bushels.  The  Republican  part^r  thinks  that  do  you  will  slip  away  from  it  worse  than  you  did 
when  a  farmer  goes  outside  of  this  country  and  from  hides;  I  want  to  see  you  give  it,  and  if  the 
buys  some  improved  wheat  and  rye  to  better  his  American  people  do  not  take  the  hides  off  yon,  I 
crop  he  is  moved  and  instigated  by  the  devil ;  will  be  mistaken.  Yes,  they  will  put  every  Re- 
ana  he  is  to  be  rebuked  for  his  temerity  in  the  publican  hide  on  the  free  list. 
Capitol  of  the  nation.  He  ought  to  have  gone  *'  Why  not  give  bounty  to  the  people  who  are 
ana  bought  rve  that  was  not  worth  more  than  burning  their  com  for  fuel  in  Kansas!  They 
two  bits  a  bushel  from  somebody  in  this  coun-  need  your  help.  No  man  now  dares  to  rise  here 
try,  because  it  was  American  rye  and  covered  by  and  speak  for  the  State  of  Kansas  as  was  done 
the  flag  of  the  country.  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  said  that  the  farmers 

**  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  stand  in  the  of  K!ansas  were  in  the  very  heydayof  their  pros- 
midst  of  this  great  overshadowing  peril  to  the  perity  and  were  all  getting  rich.  We  do  not  hear 
farmer ;  when  we  review  item  hj  item  the  stops  those  fine  speeches  any  more.  Egyptian  dark- 
which  have  been  planned  for  his  redemption,  I  ness  is  all  around  them  now.  No  ray  of  light 
most  confess  that  I  owe  a  tribute  to  the  majority  can  penetrate  th^  thick  veil  that  shrouds  the 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  one  bold,  land.  Bankraptoy  stares  every  farmer  in  the 
aadacious,  gallant  move  which  strikes  the  key  face,  and,  dark  as  is  the  night,  he  can  see  its  re- 
note  of  agricultural  emancipation.  Whatever  pulsive  features  and  feel  tne  cold  touch  of  its 
else  they  have  left  undone,  they  have  rescued  hand. 

one  great  American  industry.  When  they  saw  "  And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  midst  of  this 
the  enemy  in  force  at  the  |fates  they  cried  to  the  'widespread  depression '  our  friends,  after  put- 
guard:  *  Raise  the  drawbridge  and*  let  the  port-  ting  a  high  duty  on  every  article,  every  neces- 
eullis  fall  and  save  the  cabbage  patoh.'  sary  of  life  which  enters  into  his  humble  home, 

"They  have  placed  a  protective  duty  of  three  propose,  in  addition,  to  compel  him  to  pay  trib- 

cents  a  head  on  the  great  American  cabbage,  and  ute  to  sugar  growers,  to  swell  their  fortunes 

that  ii  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  farmer's  ills,  while  he  shrinks  in  his  poverty.    They  ram  their 

All  fears  are  now  disp«lled  and  the  American  hands  up  to  the  shoulder  in  his  pocket,  and  take 

farmer  can  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  his  cab-  $7,000,000  and  give  it  as  a  bounty  to  somebody 

bage  patch  and  defy '  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  to  raise  sugar, 

the  devil.*  "You  are  going  to  give  bounties  on  steam- 

**  Now,  let  us  come  to  the  real  question,  what  ships,  too.    My  friend  from  Ohio  spoke  most 

is  necessary  to  protect  our  farmers ;  for  let  me  eloquently,  as  he  always  does,  in  aavocacy  of 

say  to  you  in  all  frankness,  my  friends,  they  are  bounties  to  steamships.     He  said  we  ought  to 

not  going  to  be  fooled  any  longer.    They  are  check  importetionsi  oostruct  foi-eign  trade ;  that 

sonndlng  their  notes  of  distress,  their  eyes  are  it  is  demoralizing  our  labor ;  that  we  ought  to 

opening,  and  you  must  try  something  more  sub-  build  up  home  markets  and  home  trade ;  and 
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jet  he  maintains  that  we  ought  to  have  a  bounty  chusettB,  Wallace  of  New  York,  Watson,  Wheeler  of 

on  American  ships,  so  as  to  put  our  flag  on  the  Michigan,  Wickliam,  WilHftmB  of  Ohio,  Wilson  of 

sea  and  increase  our  foreign  commerce.    I  want,  ^^^°*^y»  ^^^^  o^  Washington,  Wxig^t,  Yaidkjr 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  the  flag  of  the  Union  on       ]StL^    aw  «.   au  ah      i% 

all  the  waters  of  all  the  seas  and  under  all  the  deS^n^f  JniSdinl^'S^Hriw  ""'i^^  ^•°" 
skies  that  cover  the  earth;  I  want  to  see  it  in  all  & Blnc^SSTS ^Bt^u^n^'  ^e^^B^ 
the  ports  and  harbors  of  .the  globe ;  but  when  it  ri^  of  ArkaDsas,  Breckmridge  of  Kentucky,  Brick- 
goes  out  I  waiit  to  see  it  ^  as  a  symbol  of  ner,  Brookshire.  J.  B.  Brown,  Bninner,  BnobanaQ  cf 


old  hufk^on"ihft  orftan  " 'l"dn  nnt  vrknf  S^  h\^  ^**'^^»  Colemiin,  Cooper  of  Indiana,  Covert, 'C^wlee^ 

v~i     *     VI  fl  ?        .     }^  Ciuin,  Crisp,  Oulbereon  of  Texi»rCummin«,  Bar- 

anybody  to  display  our  flag  somewhere  m  the  g^n,  iSavidsSn,  Dibble,  Dockery,  d'uuX,  SSSunS, 

!^"^*__]^^®?.*^**  ?"*"^  emblem  of  our  ooun-  SlUott,  Ellis,    Enloe,   Feathereton,  Fitck,  Fithian^ 


as  free  as  the  air  anci  as  fearless  as  the  eagle  that  i*°*»  Herbert,  flolman,  Kerr  of  Pennsylvania,  Lan- 

nestles  in  its  folds,  the  symbol  of  the  proudest  ?*™i  ^'  Lester  of  Geoigia,  Lester  of  Vinpia, 

««<4  *iv«  #».^f   ^Zl^\^  zJ:  *u^ ij  1  LewiB,  Maimer,  Maish,  Mansur,  Martin  of  Inni^na^ 

thli  it vi^f  ,  J^P  •   '°  ^i"®  world-a  people  Martin  of^exls,  MeXdoo,  McCarthy.  McClammr 

whose  liberty  and  genius  and  spint  have  enabled  McClellan,  McCriory,  McMillin,  McRae,  Milla,  MoiiU 

them  to  carry  their  commerce  wherever  they  gomery,  Moore  of  Texas,  Morgan,  Mutchler,  Oate», 

please.  O'Ferrall,  O'Neil  of  Massachusetts,  Outhwaite,  Owens 

•*  Gentlemen,  you  can  pass  your  bill.    You  can  o*'  Ohio,  Parrott^  Paynter,  Peel.  Pentngton,  Pcitt, 

pass  it  when  you  please ;  but  whenever  it  does  Ji«roe»  W<»i  Qumn,  Reilly.  Richardson,  RobertBon, 

pass  it  will  have  a  Hell  Gate  to  go  through  after  ?i»F«"'  ^wjand,    Rusk,  bayors,   Seney,   Shivelr, 

lUeaves  the  House  and  Senate.  TThere  is  a  whirl-  i^\f  ^TeX'si^e  Tkc^^^ 

pool  with  sunken  rocks  beneath  the  surface  of  ney,  Tillman,  Twcey,  Tucker,  Turair  of  Sioigia, 

the  water  through  which  your  little  craft  will  Turner  of  New  York,  Turpin,  Venable,  Washington, 

have  to  sail.    The  American  people  have  intelli-  Wheeler  of  Alabama,  Whiting,  Whitthonie,  Wike, 

gence,  and  they  have  been  perfected  through  Wilkinson,  Willcox,  Williams  of  Illinois,  Wuaon  of 

ly  now,  and  in  the  Missouri,  Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  Toder— 142. 


speeches,  as  any  general  description  of  the  de- 
bate would  be  out  of  the  question.  The  bill.  On  May  23,  the  measure  was  referred  to  the 
after  being  amended  in  some  respects,  was  passed  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  June  18, 
by  the  House  May  21,  by  the  following  vote :  the  chairman,  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  re- 
Teas — Adams,  Allen  of  Michigan,  Anderson  of  ported  it  back  with  man]^  amendments^  the  prin- 
Kansas,  Arnold,  Atkinson  of  Pennsylvania,  At-  cipal  one  being  a  rejection  of  the  propo^  re- 
kinsou  of  West  Virginia,  Baker,  Banks,  Bartine,  duction  in  internal  revenue. 

Bayne    Beckwith.  Belden^  ?«,^,^°*E»  ^""^^^  ^*°«-  As  passed  by  the  House  the  bill  was  especially 

ham,  Bliss,  Boothroan,  Boutello,  Bowden,  Brewer,  „„*„„5[»rKi^  ♦«  fk«  o»k<>».»  #^»  ,^.;^.^^{4>^  ^^♦^J 

Broslus,  Brower,  T.  jJl.  Browne,  Browni  of  Vir-  unfavorable  to  the  scheme  for  reciprwiW  enter- 

S'lnia,  Buchanan  of  New  Jersey,  Burrows,  Burton,  tamed  by  the  btate  Department;  and  June  19, 
utterworth,    Caldwell,  Candler  of  Massachusetts,  the  President  sent  the  following  message  to  Con- 
Cannon,  Carter,  Caswell,  Cheadle.  Cheatham,  Clark  gress : 
of  Wisconsin,  Cogswell,  Comstocs,  Conprer,  Cooper 

of  Ohio,  Crakf,  Culbertson  of  Pennsylvania,  Cut-  To  the  Senate  and  Bwih  of  Repretentati^eB  : 

cheon,   DalzelT,  Darlington,  De   Haven,  De  Lano,  I  transmit  herewith  for  your  iofonnation  a  letter 


Hansbrough,  Harmcr,  Haugen,  Henderson  of  illinois,  tween  the  United  States  and  the  several  other  repub- 

Henderson  of  Iowa,  Hermann,  Hill,  Jlitt,  Hopkins,  lies  of  this  hemisphere. 

Houk,  Kelley,  Kennedy,  Kerr  of  Iowa,  Ketcham,  Kin-  It  has  been  so  otton  and  so  persistently  stated  that 

sey,  Knapp.  Laoey,  La  Follette,  Ludlaw,  Lansiuj^,  our  tariff  laws  offered  an  insurmoimtable  barrier  to  a 

Laws,  Ijehlbach,  Lind,  Lodge,  Mason,   McComas,  largo  exchange  of  products  with  the  Latin- American 

McCord,  McCormick,  McKenna,    McKinley,  Miles,  nations  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  eapedal  atten- 


guackenbush,  Raines,  Randall,  Ray,  Reybum,  Rite,  states  will  be  given  untaxed  accet^  to  our  markets, 

ockwell,  Rowell,  Russell,  Sanford,  Sawyer,  Scran-  except  wool.    The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  nego- 

toUj  Scull,  ShermaUj  Simonds,    Smith  of  Illinois,  tiating  profitable  reciprocity  treaties  is  that  we  have 

Smith  of  West  Virgmia,  Srayser,  Snider,  Spooner,  given  freely  so  much  that  would  have  had  value  in 

Stenheuson,  Stewart   of  Vermont,    Stivers,    Stock-  the  mutual  concessions  which  such  treaties  imply.    I 


Pennsylvania,    Vandever,    Van    Schaick,    Waddill,     elusive— will,  with  other  considerations,  favorably  dis- 
Wade,  Walker  of  Massachusetta,  Wallace  of  Maasa-    pose  them  to  adopt  such  measures,  by  treaty  or  other- 
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wb«,  as  will  tend  to  equalize  and  ^rrcatly  enlaige  our  tions  with  the  United  States  may  Add  some  practical 

miztual  exchanges.  Bolution  of  the  question  of  the  interchange  of  products 

It  will  certainly  he  time  enough  for  us  to  oonsider  hctween  the  two  countries,  considering  that  this  is  the 
whether  we  must  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  hy  mo«t  efficacious  wa)r  of  strengthening  the  ties  which 
ebeapeninff  labor  in  oraer  to  gain  access  to  the  Soutn  bind  this  country  with  that  grand  republic  whose  in- 
American  markets  when  we  have  fairly  tried  the  ef-  stitutions  serve  us  as  a  model.'' 
tect  of  established  and  reliable  steam  communication  It  was  therefore  unfortunate  that  the  Argentine 
and  of  convenient  methods  of  money  exchanges,  delegates,  shortly  alter  their  arrival  in  Washington, 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  with  these  fadl-  in  search  of  reciprocal  trade,  should  have  read  in  the 
ities  well  established^  and  with  a  rebate  of  duties  upon  daily  press  that  propositions  were  pending  in  our 
imported  raw  matenalB  used  in  the  manuiacture  of  Congress  to  impose  a  heavy  duty  upon  Argentine 
pods  fbr  export  our  merchants  will  he  able  to  compete  hides,  which  for  many  years  had  been  upon  the  free 
m  the  ports  of  the  lAtin- American  nations  with  those  list,  and  to  increase  the  duty  on  Argentine  wool, 
of  any  other  country!  Slnoe  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 

If,  after  the  Congress  shall  have  acted  upon  rending  ference,  whicli  I  herewith  inclose,  hides  have  been  re- 

taiiif  legislation,  it  shall  appear  that  under  the  gen-  stored  to  the  tree  list,  but  the  dutv  upon  carpet  wool 

eral  treaty-making  power,  or  under  any  special  powers  remains,  and,  as  the   Argentine  cielegates  declared, 

S'ven  bv  law,  our  trade  with  the  states  represented  in  represents  the  only  concession  we  have  to  offer  them 

e  oonferenoe  can  be  enlarged,  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  in  exohango  for  the  removid  of  duties  upon  our  peoul- 

advantage,  it  will  be  promptly  done.  iar  products. 

Bekj.  Habbibon.  Only  those  who  have  given  the  subject  careAil 

ExsovnvK  MAiraiov,  /uns  19, 1890.  study  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  these 

sister  .nations.     In  1888  the  combined  imports  of 

The  following  is  the  inclosed  report  from  the  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Bepublic  reached  tne  enor- 

Secretary  of  State :  mous  sura  of  $238,127,698.    The  statistics  of  Chilian 

-^           «  commerce  for  1889  have  not  yet  been  received,  but  the 

DEF^TimT  OF  Statb,  imports  of  the  Aigentine  Bepublic  for  that  year  were 

r  tL,  P^^^iA^  *  .             Wathtngton,  June  4, 1890.  $148,000,000.    These  imports  consisted  in  the  greater 

10  tA4  J^enasnt :  p^rt  of  articles  that  coula  have  been  furnished  by  the 

I  bc«  leave  to  submit  herewith  the  rei>ort  upon  "Cus-  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  yet  in  1888,  of 

trtms  Union  "  adopted  by  the  International  American  the  total  of  $288,000,000  imports,  we  contributed  but 

Conference.  $18,000,000  ;  while  England  contributed  $90,000,000 ; 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  24, 1888,  author-  Germany,  $48,000,000 ;  and  France.  $84,000,000. 

iiing  the  President  to  invito  delegates  to  this  confer-  With  our  extraonlinary  increase  m  population,  and 

enoe,  named  as  one  of  the  topics  to  be  considered,  even  more  extraordinary  increat>e  in  material  wealth, 

"  Measures  toward  the  formation  of  an  American  Cus-  our  progress  in  trade  with  South  America  has  been 

toms  Union,  under  which  the  trade  of  the  American  strangely  hindered  and  limited. 

Qation.^  shall,  so  far  as  possible  and  profitable,  be  pro-  In  1868  our  total  exports  to  all  the  world  were  $876,- 

moted."  787,000,  of  which  $68,197,000  went  to  Spanish  Amer- 

The  committee  of  the  conference  to  which  this  topic  ica,  14  per  cent. 

7as  referred  interpreted  the  term  *'  Customs  Union  *'  m  1888  our  exports  to  all  the  world  were  $742,868,- 

to  mean  an  association  or  agreement  among  the  sev-  000,  an  increase  of  100 per  cent.,  while  but  $69,278,000 

eral  American  nations  for  a  free  interchange  of  domes-  went  to  Spanish  America,  little  more  than  9  per  cent. : 

tk  products,  a  common  and  unifbrm  system  of  tariff  and  the  greatest  gain  (nine  millions)  has  been  noticed 

laws,  and  an  equitable  division  of  the  customs  dues  ool- '  during  the  last  two  y  eara. 

lected  under  them.  It  was  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  delegates 

Such  a  proposition  was  at  once  pronounced  imprac-  that  our  exports  to  these  countries  and  to  the  odier 

ticable.    Its  adoption  would  require  a  complete  revis-  republics  could  be  increased  to  a  great  degree  by  the 

ion  of  the  tariff  laws  of  all  the  eighteen  nations,  and  negotiation  of  such  treaties  as  are  recommended  by 

mwt,  if  not  all,  of  our  sifter  repuolics  are  largely,  if  the  conference.    The  practical,  every-day  experience 

not  entirelv,  dependent  upon  the  collection  of  customs  of  our  merohants  engaged  in  the  trade  demonstrates 

does  for  tne  revenue  to  sustain  their  governments,  beyond  a  question  tnut  in  all  classes  of  merchandise 

But  the  conference  declared  that  partial  reoiprodtj  which  we  have  long  and  succei!>8fully  produced  for  ex- 

between  the  American  rapublics  was  not  only  practi-  port,  they  are  able  to  compete  with  their  European 

cable,  but  ^*  must  necessarily  increase  the  trade  and  rivals  in  quality  and  in  price ;  and  the  reiterated 

the  development  of  the  material   resources   of  the  statement  that  our  Latin-American  neighbors  do  not 

oountries  adoi>ting  that  system,  and  it  would  in  all  buy  of  us  because  we  do  not  buy  of  them,  or  because 

nrobabilitv  bring  about  as  favorable  results  as  those  we  tax  their  products,  has  bec^  annually  contradicted 

obtained  oy  fVee  trade  among  the  different  States  of  by  the  statistics  of  our  commerce  for  a  quarter  of  a 

thin  Union."  century.    The  lack  of  means  for  reaching  their  mar- 

The  conference  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  kets  has  been  the  .chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  increased 

Mveral  govemmenta  represented  negotiate  reciprocity  exports.    The  carrying  trade  has  been  controlled  by 

tTesties  ^*  upon  such  a  basis  as  would  be  acceptable  in  European  merohants  wno  have  forbidden  an  exchange 

each  case,  taking  into  consideration  the  special  situa-  ot  commodities.    The  merchandise  we  Bell  in  South 

tloQs,  conditions,  and  interests  of  each  country,  and  America  is  carried  there  in  American  ships,  or  foreign 

with  a  view  to  promote  their  common  welfare."  ships  chartered    by  American   commission   houses. 

The  delegates  &om  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Be-  The  merchandise  we  buy  in  South  America  is  brought 
pablic  did  not  concur  in  these  recommendations,  for  to  us  in  European  vessels  that  never  take  return  car- 
the  reason  that  the  attitude  of  our  Congress  at  that  goes,  but  sail  for  Liverpool.  Havre,  Bremen,  or  Ham- 
time  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  them  to  expect  far-  bur^  with  wheat,  com,  ana  cotton.  There  they  load 
yorable  responses  fh>m  the  United  States  in  return  again  with  manufactured  goods  for  the  South  Ameri- 
'"^r  concesusions  which  their  Government  might  offer,  oan  markets,  and  continue  their  triangular  voyaffcs, 
They  had  come  here  with  an  expectation  that  our  paying  for  tne  food  they  are  compelled  to  buy  of  us 
Government  and  people  desired  to  make  whatever  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  manulactures  in 
concessions  were  necessary  and  possible  to  increase  markets  that  we  could  and  would  supply  if  we  oon- 
tbo  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  two  coun-  trolled  the  carrying  trade. 

tries  named.    ThePresidcntof  the  Argentine  Bepub-  France  taxes  imports  as  we  do,  and  in  1880.  her 

1i<^iincommunicating  to  his  Congress  the  appointment  merchants  suffered,  as  cure  do  now,  for  ^e  lack  of 

of  delegates  to  the  International  Conference,  said :  transportation  facilities  with  the  Argentine  Republic. 

"  The  Argentine  Republic  feels  the  liveliest  inter-  Under  liberal  encouragement  from  the  Government 

est  in  the  subject,  and  hopes  that  its  commercial  relA-  direct  and  regular  steamship  lines  were  established 
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between  Havre  and  Buenos  Ayrea,  and  as  a  direct 
and  natural  result,  herexportB  increaaedfrom  $8,292,- 
872  in  1880  to  122,996,000  in  1888. 

The  experience  of  Germany  ftimishes  an  even  more 
striking  example.  In  1880  the  exports  from  Ger- 
many to  the  Argentine  Bepublio  were  only  $2,865,- 
162.  In  1888  they  were  $18,810,000.  »*  This  reftult,»» 
writes  Mr.  Baker,  our  most  useful  and  intelligent  con- 
sul at  Buenos  Ayres,  "  is  due,  first,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  quick  and  regular  steam  communication  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  second,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  branch  houses  by  German  merchants  and 
manufacturer ;  and  third,  to  the  opening  of  a  Ger- 
man Axfrentine  bank  to  facilitate  exonan^.'' 

There  is  no  direct  steamship  oommumcation  what- 
ever between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public; and  there  are  no  direct  banking  facilities. 
The  International  American  Conference  has  earnestly 
recommended  the  establiiihment  of  both ;  but  recip- 
rocal exchanges  of  tariff  concessions  will  be  equally 
efliBctive  in  stimulating  commerce  and  in  increasing 
the  export  of  the  products  of  which  we  have  the 
largest  surplus  not  onlv  to  the  progressive  republic 
named,  but  to  all  the  otner  American  nations. 

The  conference  believed  that  while  great  profit 
would  come  to  all  the  countries  if  reciprocity  treaties 
should  be  adopted,  the  United  States  would  be  by  far 
the  greatest  gainer.  Nearly  all  the  articles  we  export 
to  our  neijrhbnni  are  subjected  to  heavy  customs  taxes ; 
so  heavy,  in  many  cases,  as  to  prohibit  their  consump- 
tion by  tne  masses  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  87  per  cent,  of  our  imports  from  Latin  Am- 
erica are  admitted  free,  leaving  out  12  per  cent  upon 
which  duties  mav  still  be  removed.  But  mindflil  of 
the  fact  that  the  tinited  States  has,  from  time  to  time, 
removed  the  duties  fh)m  coffee,  cocoa,  India-rubber, 
hides,  cindiona  bark,  dye  and  cabinet  woods,  and 
other  Latin- American  products,  our  Government  may 
confidently  ask  the  concession  suggested. 

The  increased  exports  would  "be  drawn  alike  from 
our  farms,  our  factories,  and  our  forests.  None  of 
the  Latin-American  countries  produce  building  lum- 
ber :  the  most  of  them  are  dependent  upon  iorei^ 
markets  for  their  breadstuffs  and  provisions ;  and  in 
few  is  there  any  opportunity  or  inclination  for  me- 
chanical industrv. 

The  effect  of  such  reciprocity  would  be  felt  in 
every  portion  of  the  land.  Not  long  ago  the  Brazilian 
Mail  Steamship  Company  took  the  trouble  to  trace 
to  its  origin  every  article  that  composed  the  cargo  car- 
ried by  one  of  its  steamers  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
investigation  discloi«ed  the  fact  that  thirty-six  States 
and  Territories  contributed  to  the  total,  as  follows : 


ests,  enlaise  their  purchasing  power,  and  tend  to  pro- 
mote friendly  sentiments  and  mterooarse. 

The  wool-growing  nations  are  Chili,  Umirnaj,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  from  them  our  manu- 
iacturers  of  carpets  receive  a  great  portion  of  their 
supply.  It  was  most  stronglv  urged  by  the  del^ates 
who  bad  carefully  studied  tnis  subject  that  the  free 
admission  of  coarse  wools  from  these  conntriea  could 
not  prove  injurious  to  the  wool  growers  of  tlie  United 
States,  because  the  greater  profit  derived  by  them 
from  the  higher  grades  discourages,  if  it  does  not  |c- 
tually  prohibit,  their  production.  On  the  oontrarv*, 
they  maintained  that  the  fr«e  importation  of  the  coane 
wool  would  result  in  a  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  cheaper  grades  of  carpets,  and  enable  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  to  secure  an  enormous 
export  trade  in  these  fkbrics.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  use  of  the  ccane  wools  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  might  be 
prevented  by  requiring  that  imports  withdrawn  for 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  should  be  so  designated  to 
exempt  them  from  customs  dues,  and  the  existing  duty 
retained  upon  those  used  for  other  purposes. 

The  wool  growers  of  the  Aigentine  Republic  pro- 
test against  what  they  consider  a  serious  discrimina- 
tion against  their  products  in  the  tariff  laws  of  the 
Unitea  States,  which  impose  a  duty  upon  the  gross 
weight  instead  of  the  value  of  the  article. 

The  Argentine  wools  are  much  heavier  in  grease 
and  dirt  tnan  those  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  is  said  to  be  due  to  unavoidable  dimatio  con- 
ditions, and  sell  at  a  lower  price.  But  the  imports 
from  the  three  countries  are  subject  to  the  same  duty. 
This  fact  was  very  strongly  urged,  to  the  end  that  at 
least  equal  advantages  should  be  given  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  friendly  country  with  which  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  build  up  a  trade. 

The  Aigentines  desire  the  free  admission  of  tfadr 
coarse  wool,  and  other  Latin- American  states  desire 
the  tree  admission  of  their  sugar  to  the  ports  of  tbb 
oountiy,  with  the  undcrBtancung  that  our  peculiar 
products  shall,  in  turn,  be  admitted  fr^ee  into  their 
ports.  At  present,  by  reason  of  the  high  duties  levied 
py  them,  the  chief  articles  of  our  production  are  be- 
yond the  purchasing  power  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  toose  countries,  and  are  luxuries  wMoh  only 
the  wealthy  can  eivioy. 

Excepting  raw  cotton,  our  four  largest  exports  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  were  breadstuffs,  provisions, 
refined  petroleum,  and  lumber. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  exports  of 
each  of  said  articles  in  1889,  and  the  proportion  ex- 
ported to  Latin  America : 


New  York 

YermoDt 

Dolawftre 

Illlnoto 

New  Jersey 

PeoDBylvania..... 

Connectleut 

Kansas. 

Indiana 

Maasaohnaetta.... 

OWo 

New  Hampablre . . 

Missouri 

Geonria 

Rhode  Island 

Michigan 

Virginia. 

Maino. ..  ■...•••. 
Minnesota. 


$74,546  00 

96  00 

20.908  00 

19.881  47 
17.0M40 
48,065  00 
11,874  00 

11.882  00 
9.098  00 
7,190  00 
6.280  00 
6,086  00 
6,778  00 
6,096  00 
4.020  00 
8,782  00 
8,704  54 
2,765  00 
2,668  00 


North  OaroUiia... 

$2,647  00 

Maryland 

2,8.'^9  00 

Misslaslppl 

2,056  00 

Loaisiana 

2,111  00 

Wyoming 

1,800  00 

Oregon 

1.183  00 

Tenneasee. 

1,150  00- 

Iowa 

807  00 

Sonth  Carolina . . . 

587  00 

Kentucky 

781  00 

WlsoonMn 

576  00 

CalifoHlta. 

289  00 

Dakota. 

220  00 

Texaa 

162  00 

Nebraska 

125  00 

Alabama 

66  00 

Florida. 

Total 1 

40  00 

1801,417  41 

ARTICLES. 

Kxportcdto 

Breadstnflh 

$128,876,428 

104,122,828 

44,880,424 

26,907,161 

$6,12^529 

Frovlslona 

2,607,846 

Refined  pf^trolenm 

2.946,149 

Wood  and  lumber ........... 

6,0S9,68« 

The  1 2  per  cent  of  our  imports  from  Latin  America 
upon  which  duties  are  still  assessed  consists  only  of 
raw  sugar  and  the  coarse  grades  of  wool  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets. 

The  suffar-jrrowinjr  nations  comprise  four  fifths  or 
forty  millions,  of  Latin  America ;  but  with  (geographi- 
cal conditions  against  them,  their  free  labor  can  not 
suocessAilly  compete  with  tne  coolie  labor  of  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies.  A  slight  discrimination  in  their 
favor  would  greatly  slamulate  their  agricultural  inter- 


These  figures  should  be  closely  studied.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  understand,  but  for  the  explanations 
given  in  the  conference,  why,  out  of  the  three  hundred 
millions  of  staples  exported  from  this  country,  only 
fifteen  millions  should  be  consumed  in  all  Latin 
America  with  its  population  of  60,000,000  people, 
when  the  United  States  is  the  only  source  of  supply 
for  those  articles  which  lire  regarded  by  us  as  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

The  foreign  delegates  all  agreed  that  this  proportion 
could  be  increased  many  fold  by  extendinjg  to  their 
people  the  ability  to  purchase,  and  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase reeto,  in  their  opinion,  upon  reciprocal  con- 
cessions. . 

Attached  hereto  is  a  statement  showing  the  duties 
charged  by  the  South  American  countries  of  the 
largest  commerce  upon  the  articles  which  they  import 
chiefiy  from  the  United  Stotes,  and  also  a  statemert 
showing  the  meager  amounts  of  our  peculiar  exports- 
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ble  prodactB  shipped  to  the  several  Latin-American  Power,  Quay,  Sanders,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spooner, 

states.    By  a  ooroparison  of  these  statements  the  effect  Squire,   Stewart,    Stockbridge,    Teller,    Washburn, 

of  the  removal  of  ^e  duties  upon  tbe«e  articles  by  the  Wilson  of  Iowa,  Wolcott — 10. 

oountries  of  Latin  America  will  at  once  be  apparent.  Nats — Barbour,  Bate,  Berry.  Blackburn,  Blod^tt, 

fifteen  of  the  seventeen  republics  with  wiiich  we  Butler,  Carlisle,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel, 

have  been  in  conference  have  indicated,  bv  tiie  votes  Faulkner,  Gorman,  Gray,  Harris,  Hearst,  Jones  or 

of  their  representatives  in  the  International  American  Arkansas,  Kenna,  'iiorgfLn,  Pasco,  Pugh,  Kansom, 

Conference,  and  by  other  methods  which  it  is  not  Reagan,  Turpie,  Vance,  Vetit,  Voorhees,  Waltiiall, 

neceiwary  to  define,  their  desire  to  enter  upon  recip-  Wilson  of  Maryland — 29. 

Tocal  oommercial  relations  with  the  United  States :  Abskht — Brown^  Call,  Dolph,  Edmunds,  Eustis, 

the  remaining  two  express  equal  willimpies  ooula  Farwell,  George,  Gibson,  Hale,  Hampton,  McPherson, 

td^y  be  assured  that  tneir  advances  would  be  favor-  Morrill,  Payne,  Pettigrew,  Stanford — 15. 

ablv  considered.                          ^  .  ^    *.  _  x-     .^  The  House  non-concurred  in  the  Senate  amend- 

J°b^ru<^''t];"tp^'S:§S:tnd*^Ji"^  «>«"*«.  ^nfe«nce  committees  were  appointed, 

mode  of  testuv  the  question  was  to  submit  an  inenS-  a^^,  on  Sept  26,  the  conferrees  reported.    The 

nient  to  the  pending  tariff  bill,  authorizing  the  Presi-  provisions  as  to  internal  revenue  were  restored, 

dent  to  declare  the  ports  of  the  United  States  ft^e  to  and  the  amendment  in  regard  to  reciprocity  was 

all  the  prodncts  of  any  nation  of  the  American  hemi-  retained.    On  the  following  day  the  conference 

sphere  upon  which  no  export  duties  are  imposed  report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  measure  was  ap- 

whenever  and  ^  long  as  such  nation  shall  admit  to  p^ved  Oct.  1,  and  became  a  law  as  follows : 

itB  ports  fteeof  all  national,  provincial  (State),  mu-  .-_.».*,                    ,         „j*j          . 

nicipal,  and  other  taxes,  oJr  flour,  com  meal,  and  ^  ^  ^ '^^^IH'S'^^'S^r.S^lS^  ^""^^  "^  ^' 

otheVfireadstuffs,  preserved  meats, 'fish,  vegetibles,  „   .,       ^  ports  «id  for  other  pnrpoaes. 

and  fruita,  cottonni^  oil,  rice,  and  other  prbvbions,  ,^  ^  fi^  ^? iH.^'H  "J^  ^^"^^  oflUpretrnt- 

induding  all  articles  of  food,  lumber,  fbmiture,  and  o'w*  of  the  UntUd  faUa  qfAmfri^in  Congrtuw- 

all  othwltftioles  of  wood,  agricultural  implements  and  w»»*^,  That  on  and  after  the  sixth  day  of  October, 

machinery,  mining  and  mechanical  machinery,  struct-  eisrhteen  hundred  and  ninety,  unless  otherwise  spe- 

ural  steel  and  iron,  steel  rails,  locomotives,  railway  ^la^^y  provided  for  m  tins  act,  there  sh^l  be  levied, 

cars  and  suppUes,  street  care,  iid  refined  petroleum,  collected,  and  paid  upon  all  articles  imported  from  tor- 

I  mention  these  particular  articles  because  they  have  eign  countries,  and  mentioned  in  the  schedules  herein 

been  most  frequently  referred  to  as  those  with  which  eontained,  the  rates  of -dutv  which  are,  by  the  sched- 

s  valuable  exchange  could  be  readily  effected.    The  ^^^s  and  paragraphs,  respectively  prescnbed,  namely : 

list  could  no  doubt  be  profitably  enlaiyced  by  a  auieful  Sohidulk  A.-Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Padtts. 

investigation  of  the  needs  and  advantage  ot  both  the  ^.-i^a^.               i.                ..       .           ■. 

home  and  foreign  markets.  .   ^cidt.-A,  Acetic  or  pyrohgneous  aoid,  not  exceed- 

The  opinion  was  general  among  the  foreign  dele-  m  the  sneoiflo  gravity  of  one  and  forty-seven  one 

gates  that  the  legislatfon  herein  referred  to  wduld  lead  tiiouf»andths,  one  and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  ex- 

lo  the  opening  of  new  and  proflUble  markets  for  the  <»eding  the  speciflo  gravity  ot  one  and  forty-seven 

products  of  which  we  have  so  laige  a  surplus,  and  ©ne  thousandths,  four  oents  per  pound, 

thus  invigorate  every  branch  of  agriculture  and  me-  J-  «J™cic  acid,  five  cents  per  pound, 

ohanical  fidustry.    Of  couree  the  exchanges  involved  \  Chromic  acid,  six  <^nts  per  pound, 

in  these  propositions  would  be  rendered  impossible  if  f  gitno  acid,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  should  repeal  the  duty  on  6.  Sulphunc  aoid  or  oil  of  vitnol,  not  otherwise 

sogw  by  direct  legislation  instead  of  allowing  the  specially  provided  lor,  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per 

same  object  to  be  attained  by  the  reciprocal  arrange-  P^'P^i      .        . ,        .      .                    - 

ment  siugested.              Rc:*pectfully  submitted,  «•  Janmo  acid  or  tannm,  seventy-five  cents  per 

^                              "^    jAis  G.  Blais..  Po«»d. 

7.  Tartaric  acid,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

The  measure  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  at  8.  Alcoholic  perfhmery,  including  cologne  water 

mat  length.    On  Sept.  9,  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  J^d  other  toilet  watere,  two  dollare  per  gallon  and 

Island,  offered  an  amendment  embodying  the  "^  V^\  centum  ad  valorem;  alcoholic  compounds 

suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  I^fn^rnnS  fl,!^^2®*^  ^'''  *"  *?"*  "^X  ^"^P  '^^"*"  P^*" 

toll^procity,  and  it  was  a^pted  by  the  folfow-  ^S'Xmira;°^uSi:%^^^^^^      t^?Tum,  sul- 

ing  vote :  phate  of  alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in 

Ykas — Aldrich,  Allen,  Allison,  Cameron,  Casev,  crystals  or  ground,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Chandler,  CnUom,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Dolph,  Frye,  Hale,  Ammonia. — 10.  Carbonate  of,  one  and  three  fourths 

Hawley,  Hiizjons,  Hiscock,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  McMillan,  oents  per  pound ;  muriate  of,  or  sal-ammoniac,  three 

UitchelL  Moody,  Paddook,  Pierce,  Piatt,    Plumb,  fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  sulphate  of,  one  half 

Power,  Quay,  Sanders,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spoonor,  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Squire,  Stewart,  Stockbridge,  Teller,  Washburn,  Wil-  11.  Blackmgof  all  kinds,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 

eon  of  Iowa-  Wolcott  — S7.  valorem. 

Nats  —  Barbour,    Bate,   Bernr,    Butler,   Carlisle,  12.  Blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  two  cents 

CockreU,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel,  Edmunds,  Eustis,  per  pound. 

Evarts,   Faulkner,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Gray,  Harris,  13.  Bone-char,  suitable  for  use  in  decolorizing  sugar, 

Jones  of  Arkansas.  Kenna,   Morgan,  Pasco.  Pugh,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ransom,  Reagan,  Vance,  Vest,  Walthall,  Wilson  of  ^  14.  Borax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda,  or  borate  of 

Maryland — 28.  lime,  three  oents  per  pound ;  refined  borax,  five  cents 

Abskst— Blaokbom,  Blair,  Blodgett,  Brown,  Call,  perjpound. 

Davis,  Farwell,  Georse,  Hampton,  Hearst,  Jones  of  15.  Camphor,  refined,  four  oentn  per  pound. 

Nevada,  McPhenon,  Manderson,  Morrill,  Payne,  Pet-  16.  Chalk,  prepared,  precipitated,  French,  and  red, 

tigrew,  Stanford,  Turpie,  Voorhees — 19.  one  cent  per  ]>ound ;  all  other  chalk  preparations  not 

Sept  10,  the  bill  as  amended  was  passed  by  Jg^^oreS*'''''^*''^  *°'" '°  ^*''*  *^'  *''*'°^^  ^^  **"*"" 

the  following  vote  :  lY.  Ch Worm,  twentv-flve  cents  per  pound. 


InjBslb.  Jones  of  Nevada,   McMillan,   Mandereon,     lorcm. 

Mitchell,  Moody,  Paddock,  Pierce,    Piatt,  Plumb,        19.  AU  preparations  of  coal-tar,  not  colore  or  dyes, 
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not  speoially  proyided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  46.  Seal^herring^  whale,  and  otLerlUh  d]  not  tpe- 

oentum  ad  valorem.  cially  provided  for  in  this  act,  et^ht  oentst  per  (rallon. 

20.  Cobalt,  oxide  of,  thirty  oenta  per  pound.  47.  Opium,  aqueous  extract  ot,  for  medicinal  uscft^ 

21.  Collodion  and  all  compounds  oi  pyroxyline,  and  tincture  of,  as  iaudanum,  and  all  other  liquid 
by  whatever  name  known,  ntty  cents  per  pound ;  preparations  of  opium,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
rolled  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  this  act,  forty  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

sixty  cents  per  pound ;  if  in  finished  or  partly  finishea  48.  Opiimi  oontaining  less  than  nine  per  centum  of 

articles,  sixty  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per  morphia,  and  opium  prepared  for  smoking,  twelve 

oentum  ad  valorem.  dollarH  per  pound  ;  but  opium  prepared  for  smoklof 

22.  Coloring  for  brandy,  wine,  beer,  or  other  liquors,  and  other  preparations  ofopium  deposited  in  bonded 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  warehouse  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom  without 

28.  Copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron,  three  tenths  of  i>ayment  of  duties,  and  such  duties  shall  not  be  re- 
one  cent  per  pound.  tiinded. 

24.  Drus^,  sudi  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  JbinUy  Colon,  and    Vami9he».—49,  Baryta,  sul- 

buds,  bulbs,  and  bulbous  roots,  and  excrescences,  phate  of,  or  barytes,  including  barytes  earth,  unmanu- 

such  as  nut-ftalb,  fruits,  flowers,  dried  fibers,  grains,  faotured,  one  dollar  and  twelve  cent^  per  ton ;  roanu- 

gums,  and  gum  resins,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  faotured,  six  dollars  and  seventv-two  cents  per  ton. 

nuts,  roots  and  stems,  spices,  v^tables,  seeds  faro-  60.  Blues,  such«  as  Berlin,  Prussian.  Chmesc,  and 

matic,  not  garden  seeds),  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  all  others,  oontaining  ferrooyanide  of  iron,  dir  or 

weeds,  woods  used  expressly  for  dyeing,  and  dried  ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil,  six  cents  per  pound :  in 

insects,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible,  pulp  or  mixed  with  water  tdx  cents  per  pound  on  the 

but  which  nave  l^een  advanced  in  value  or  condition  material  contained  therein  when  dry. 

by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manu-  51.  Blano-fixe,  or  satin  white,  or  artificial  sulphate 

facture,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  of  barytes,  three  fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound, 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  62.  Black,  made  from  bone,  ivoiV,  or  vegetable, 

26.  Ethers  sulphuric,  forty  cents  per  pound ;  spir-  under  whatever  name  known,  including  bone-black 
its  of  nitrous  ether,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound ;  and  lamp-black,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  t«r en- 
fruit  ethers,  oils,  or  essences,  two  dollars  and  fiffy  cents  ty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
per  pound;  ethers  of  all  kinds  not  specially  provided  63.  Chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all  other 
tor  m  this  act,  one  dollar  per  pound.  chromium  colors  in  which  leaa  and  bichromate  of 

26.  Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  potash  or  soda  are  component  parts,  dry,  or  ground 
dye  woods,  extract  of  sumno,  und  extracts  of  barks,  m  or  mixed  with  oil,  four  and  one  half  oents  per 
suoh  as  arenommonlv  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  pound  ;  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water,  four  and  one 
specially  provided  tor  in  this  net,  seven  eighths  of  no^  cents  per  pound  on  the  material  contained  therein 
one  cent  per  pound ;   extracts  of  hemlock  bark  one  when  dr>'. 

half  of  one  cent  per  pound.  64.  Ocher  and  ocherv  earths,  sienna  and  sienna 

27.  Qelatin,  glue,  and  isinglass  or  fish-glue  valued  earth.<«,  umber  and  umocr  earths  not  specially  pro- 
at  not  above  seven  cents  per  pound,  one  and  one  half  vided  for  in  this  act,  dry,  one  fourtli  of  one  cent  per 
cent  per  pound :  valued  at  above  seven  oenta  per  pound ;  ground  in  oil,  one  and  one  half  cent  per 

Found,  and  not  aoove  thirty  oents  per  pound,  twenty-  pound, 

ve  per  centum  ad  valorem ;   valued  at  above  thirty  66.  Ultramarine  blue,  four  and  one  half  cents  per 

cent  per  pound,  thirty  per  oentum  ad  valorem.  pound. 

28.  Glycerin,  crude,  not  purified,  one  and  three  66.  Varnishes,  including  so-called  gold  sise  or  japan, 
fourths  cent  per  pound.  Bcflned,  four  and  one  half  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  on  spirit  var- 
oents  per  pound.  nishes  for  the  alcohol  contained  therein,  one  dollar 

29.  Indigo,  extracts,  or  pastes  of,  three  fourths  of  and  thirty-two  cents  per  gallon  additional. 

one  cent  per  pound ;  carmined,  ten  cents  per  pound.  67.  Vermillion  red,  and  colore  containing  quicksil- 

80.  Ink  and  ink-powders,  printers'  ink,  and  all  ver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  twelve  cents  per 
other  ink  not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  pound.* 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  68.  Wash  blue,  oontaining  ultramarine,  three  cents 

81.  Iodine,  resubliiiied,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  per  pound. 

82.  Iodoform,  one  dollar  and  fitty  cent*  per  pound.  59.  Whiting  and  Paris  white,  dry,  one  half  of  one 

83.  Licorioe.  extracts  of,  in  patste,  rolls,  or  other  cent  per  |x>und ;  ground  in  oil,  or  putty,  one  oent  per 
forms,  five  ana  one  half  cents  per  pound.  pound. 

84.  Maffnesia,  carbonate  of,  medicinal,  four  cents  60.  Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  containing  zine, 
per  pound ;  calcined,  eight  cents  per  pound ;  sul-  but  not  containing  lead ;  dry,  one  and  one  fourth 
phate  of,  or  Epsom  salts,  three  tentlis  of  one  cent  per  cent  per  pound ;  ground  in  oil,  one  and  three  fourth 
pound.  cent  per  pound. 

86.  Morphia,  or  morphine,  and  all  salts  thereof,  61.  Alt  other  paints  and  colors,  whether  dry  or 
fifty  oents  per  ounce.  mixed,  or  ground  in  water  or  oil,  including  lakes. 

(Hie.  — 86.  Alizarine  assistant,  or  soluble  oil,  or  crayons,  smalts,  and  frostings,  not  specially  providea 

oleate  of  soda,  or  Turkey  red  oil,  containing  flftv  per  fbrin  this  act,  and  artists'  oolors  of  all  kinds,  in  tubes 

oentum  or  more  of  castor  oil,  eighty  oents  per  gallon ;  or  otherwise,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all 

containing  less  than  fifty  per  centum  of  castor  oil,  paints  and  oolors,  mixed  or  ground  with  water  or  so- 

forty  cents  per  gallon ;  all  other,  thirty  per  centum  lutions  other  than  oil^  and  commercially  known  as 

ad  valorem.  artists'  water-color  paints,  thirty  per  centum  ad  vs- 

87.  Castor  oil,  eighty  cents  per  gallon.  lorem. 

88.  Cod-liver  oil,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon.  Lead  Products. — 62.  Acetate  of  lead,  white,  five 

39.  Cotton-seed  oil,  ten  cents  per  gallon  of  seven  and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  brown,  tliree  and  one 
and  one  half  pounds  weight.  half  oents  per  pound. 

40.  Croton  oil,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  68.  Litharge,  three  cents  per  pound. 

41.  Flaxseed  or  linseed  and  poppy-seed  oil.  raw,  64.  Nitrate  of  lead,  three  cents  per  pound, 
boiled,  or  oxidized,  thirty-two  cents  per  gallon  of  65.  Orange  mineral  three  and  one  half  cents  per 
seven  and  one  half  pounds  weight.  pound. 

42.  Fusel  oil,  or  amylio  alcohol,  ten  per  centum  ad  66.  Red  lead,  three  cents  per  pound. 

valorem.  67.  White  lead,  and  white  paint  oontaining  lead, 

43.  Ilemp-seed  oil  and  rape-seed  oil,  ten  cents  per  dry  or  in  pulp,  or  ground  or  mixed  with  oil,  three 
gallon.  cents  per  pound. - 

44.  Olive  oil,  fit  for  salad  purposes,  thirty-five  oents  68.  Phosphorous,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

per  gallon.  Potash. — 69.  Bichromate  and    chromato  of,  three 

45.  Peppermint  oil,  eighty  cents  per  pound.  oents  per  pound. 
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70.  Caustie  or  hydrate  of,  refined  in  BtickB  or  rolls,  dnding  weight  of  barrel  or  pukace ;  in  bulk,  seven 
one  per  cent  per  pound.  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  other  cement,  twenty 

71.  Hydrioiate,  iodide,  and  iodate  of,  fifty  cents  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

per  pound.  96.  Lime,  six  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  in- 

78.  Nitrate  of,  or  saltpetre,  refined,  one  cent  per  duding  weight  of  barrel  or  package, 

pound.  97.  Plaster  of  Paris  or  ffvpAum,  ground,  one  dollar 

7S.  Pniasiate  of,  red,  ten  cents  per  poimd ;  yellow,  per  ton ;  calcined,  one  doilur  and  seventy-five  cents 

five  eenta  per  pound.  per  ton. 

I^eparaUom, — 74.  All  medicinal  preparations,  in-  C7/ay«  or  Earths. — 98.  Clays  or  earths,  unwrou?ht 

clodinff  medicinal  proprietavy  preparations,  of  which  or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 

alcohol  is  a  component  part,  or  in  the  preparation  of  act,  one  dollar  and  fitly  cents  *|)er  ton ;  wrought  or 

which  alcohol  is  used,  not  specially  provided  tor  in  manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 

this  act,  fifty  cents  per  pound.  three  dolUirs  per  ton ;  china  clay  or  kaolin,  three  dol- 

75.  All  medicinal  preparations^  including  medicinal  lars  per  ton. 

proprietaiy  preparations,  of  which  alcohol  is  not  a  Barthenware  and    China,  —  99.    Common   brown 

oomponentwt,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  earthenware,  common  stoneware,  and  crucibles,  not 

act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  calomel  and  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty-five 

other  mercurial  medicinal  preparations,  tnirty-five  per  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

centum  ad  valorem.  100.    China,    porcelain,   porian,    bisque,   earthen, 

76.  Products  or  preparations  known  as  alkalies,  stone  and  crockery  ware,  including  placque:>>,  oma- 
slkaloids,  distilled  oils,  essential  oils,  expressed  oils,  ments,  toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted, 
rendered  otb.  and  all  combinations  of  the  foregoing,  tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or  other- 
•nd  all  chemical  compounds  and  salts,  not  specially  wise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  sixty 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  plain  white,  and  not  oma- 
valorem.  mented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  fitly -five  per 

77.  Prepaimtions  used  as  apphcations  to  the  hair,  centum  ad  valorem. 

mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  such  as  cosmetics^  dentifrices.  101.   All  other  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque, 

pastes,  pomades,  powders,  and  tonics,  mcluding  all  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  and  numufaotures 

known  as  toilet  preparations,  not  spe^^ally  provided  of  the  same,  by  whatsoever  designation  or  name 

for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  od  valorem.  known  in  the  trade,  including  lava  tips  for  burners. 

78.  Santoninc,  and  all  salts  thereof  containing  not  speciallv  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  ornamented 
eighty  per  centum  or  over  of  santonine,  two  dollan  or  decorated  m  any  manner,  sixty  per  centum  ad  va- 
and  ntfy  cents  per  pound.  lorem ;  if  not  ornamented  or  decorated,  fitly -five  per 

79.  l^p :  Castife  soap,  one  and  one  fourth  cent  centum  ad  valorem. 

per  pound  ;  fancy,  perfumed,  and  all  description:!  of  102.  Gas  retorts,  three  dollars  each, 

toilet  soap,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  all  other  soaps,  Olat»  and  Glamoart.—lOS,  Green,  and  colored. 

Dot  Bpeaally  provided  for  m  this  act,  twenty  per  molded  or  pressed,  and  flint  and  lime  glass  bottles, 

oeutum  ad  valorem.  holding  more  than  one  pint,  and  demvjohns,  and  car^ 

"Soda,— BO.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  or  snpercarbonate  of  boys  (covered  or  uncovered),  and  other  molded  or 

loda  or  saleratus,  one  cent  per  pound.  pressed  green  and  colored  and  flint  or  lime  bottle 

81.  Hydrate  of,  or  caustic  soda,  one  cent  per  glassware,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one 
pound.  cent  per  pound.     Green,  and    colored,  molded  or 

82.  BichTomate  and  chromate  of,  thiee  cents  per  pressed,  and  flint,  and  lime  glass  bottles,  and  vials 
pound.  holding  not  more  than  one  pint  and  not  less  than  one 

83.  Sal-eoda,  or  soda  crystals,  and  soda  ash,  one  quarter  of  a  pint,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound  ; 
fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound.  ix  holding  less  than  one  fourth  of  a  pint,  fifty  cents 

84.  Silicate  of  soda,  or  other  alkaline  silicate,  one  per  gross. 

half  of  one  cent  per  pound.  104.  All  articles  enumerated  in  the  preceding  par»- 

85.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake  or  niter  cake,  one  graph,  if  filled,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
dollar  ana  twenty-five  cents  per  ton.  this  act,  and  the  contents  are  subject  to  an  ad  va- 

86.  Sponges,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  lorem  rate  of  duty,  or  to  a  rate  of  dutv  based  upon  the 

87.  Stiy<%lna,  or  strychnine,  and  all  salts  thereof,  value,  the  value  of  such  bottles,  vials,  or  other  ves- 
forty  cents  per  ounce.  seU  shall  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  contents  for 
^  ^.  Sulphur,  refined,  eight  dollars  per  ton  ;  sub-  the  ascertainment  of  the  dutiable  value  of  the  latter; 
limed,  or  flowers  of,  ten  dollars  \)er  ton.  but  if  fllled,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 

69.  Sumac,  ground,  four  tenths  of  one  cent  per  Miy  and  the  contents  are  not  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 

pound.  rate  of  duty,  or  to  rate  of  duty  based  on  the  value,  or 

90.  Tartar,  oroam  of,  and  patent  tartar,  six  cents  are  f^ee  of^  duty,  such  bottles,  vials,  or  other  vessels 
per  pound.  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  duty,  if  any,  on  their 

91.  Tartars  and  lees  crystals,  partly  reflned,  four  contents,  the  rates  of  duty  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
oentis  per  pound.  paragraph:  Ptovided^  That  no  article  manufactured 

92.  Tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  or  Roohelle  salts,  nrom  glass  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
three  cents  per  pound.  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

ScHiDULB  B.-Eawhs,  EARTiijnnf  ARK,  AWD  Gt.ass-  ^^\  ^»?*  ^^^  luno,  prwsed  glassware,  not  cut,  en- 

WAKE.  graved,  painted,  etched,  decorated,  colored,  printed, 

'  stained,  silvered,  or  gilded,  sixty  per  centum  ad  va- 

Bridt  and  TU€.^9Z,  Fire  brick,  not  glazed,  enam-  lorem. 

«ied,  oniaraented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  one  106.  All  articles  of  glass,  cut,  engraved,  painted, 

dollar  and  twenty-flve  cents  per  ton;  glared,  enam-  colored,  printed,  stained,  decorated,  silvered,  or  gilded, 

eled,  ornamented,  or  decorated,  forty-flve  per  centum  not  including  plate  gloss  silvered,  or  looking-glass 

'*^*25™*  plates,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

W.   Tiles  and  brick^  other  than  Are  brick,  not  107.  Chemical  glosaware  for  use  in  laboratory,  and 

glazed,  ornamented,  painted,  enameled,  vitrifled,  or  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty- 

oeoorated,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  oma-  flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

•n^ted,  glsxod,  painted,  enameled,  vitrifled,  or  deoo-  108.  Thin  blown  glass,  blown  with  or  without  a 

rated,  and  all  encaustic,  forty-flve  per  centum  ad  va-  mold,  including  glass  chimneys  and  all  other  manu- 

*^^ni»                  .  factures  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  shall  be  the  com- 

Ctmtni^  Limey  and  Plaster.— 95.  Boman,  Portland,  ponent  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 

■nd  other  hydraulic  cement,  in  borrels,  sacks,  or  other  ror  in  this  act,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

P^CKsgcs,  eight  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  in-  109.  Heavy  blown  ghiss,  blown  with  or  without  a 
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mold,  not  cut  or  decorated,  fluiahed  or  unilnUhed,  ground  or  bereled  to  fit  frames,  aiztj  per  oentom  ad 

sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  valorem. 

lio.  Porcelain  or  opal  glassware,  siicty  per  centum  122.  All   stained   or   painted  window   glass  and 

ad  valorem.  stained  or  jtainted  glass  windows,  and  hand,  pocket 

111.  All  cut,  engraved,  painted,  or  otherwise  oma*  or  table  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  sue  one  nundrea 
mented  or  decorated  ^lass  bottles,  decanters,  or  other  and  forty-four  square  inches,  with  or  without  frames 
vessels  of  fflass  shall,  if  filled,  pay  duty  in  aadition  to  or  cases,  of  whatever  material  composed,  lenses  of 
any  duty  cnaii^ble  on  the  contents,  as  if  not  filled,  glass  or  ^bble,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  and 
unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act.  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  fuuble 

112.  UnpoliHhea  cylinucr,  crown,  and  ooranion  win-  enamel,  forty-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

dow  glass,  not  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square,  Marble  ana  ttone^  manvfa<!ture$  of. — 128.  Marble  of 

one  and  three  eighth  cent  per  pound;  above  that,  all  Muds  in  block,  rough  or  squared,  sixty-five  cents 

and  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four   inches  per  cubic  foot. 

square,  one  and  seven  eighths  cent  per  pound ;  above  124.  Veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  othenrise, 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty- four  by  thirty  inches  including  marble  slabs  and  marble  paving-tiletn,  one 
square,  two  and  three  eighths  cents  per  pound }  above  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot  (but  in  measure- 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thiity-six  ment  no  slab  shall  be  computed  at  less  than  one  inch 
inches  square,  two  and  seven  eignths  cents  per  pound ;  in  thickness). 

all  above  that,  three  and  one  eighth  cents  per  pound :  125.  Manufactures  of  marble  not  specially  provided 

J^vided,  That  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  com-  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

roon  window  glass,  importea  in  boxes^  shall  contain  Siofu. — 126.  Burr  stones  manufactured  or  bound 

fifty  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sixes  will  permit,  and  up  into  mill  stones,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

the  duty  shall  be  computed  thereon  aoooroing  to  the  127.  Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  Umestone,  and 

actual  weight  of  glasa.  other  building  or  monumental  stone,  except  marble. 

118.  Cylinder  and  crowned  glass,  polished,  not  ex-  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  provided 

oeeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  four  for  in  this  act,  eleven  cents  per  cubic  foot, 

cents  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  128.  Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 

twenty -four  by  thirty  inches  square,  six  cents  per  other  building  or  monumental  stone,  except  marble, 

square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  newed,  dressed, 

four  by  sixty  inches  square,  twenty  cents  per  square  or  polished,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

foot ;  above  that,  forty  cents  per  t^quare  foot.  129.  Grindatones,  finished  or  unfinished,  one  dollar 

114.  Fluted,  rolled,  or  rougn  plate  glass,  not  indud-  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

ing  crown,  cylinder,  or  common  window  glass,  not  Slate. — 180.  81ates,  slate  chimney  pieces,  mantels, 

exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square,  throe  fourths  slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  slate, 

of  one  cent  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  ex-  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  cen- 

oeeding  sixteen   oy  twenty-four  inches  square,  one  tum  ad  valorem. 

cent  per  square  foot;  above  that  and  not  exceeding  181.  Boofing  slates,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  vs- 

twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square,  one  and  one  lorom. 

half  cent  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  two  cents 

per  square  foot;   and  all  fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  Souxnuui  C— Metals  akd  Manufaotubbs  or. 

plate  glass,  weighing  oyer  one  hundred  pounds  per  jf^  ^nd  Sieel. 

one  hundred  square  feet,  shall  pay  an  addiuonal 

duty  on  the  excess  at  the  same  rates  herein  imponed  :  182.  Chromate  of  iron,  or  chromic  ore,  fifteen  per 

Ptovided^  That  all  of  the  above  plate  glass  when  centum  ad  valorem. 

ground,  smoothed,  or  otherwise  oDf>cnred  shall  be  188.  Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore, 

subject  to  the  same  rete  of  duty  as  cast  polished  plate  also  the  dross  or  residuum  from  burned  pyrites,  sct- 

glass  unsilvered.  enty-five  cents  per  ton.    Sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or 

115.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  finished  or  unfinished  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  containing  not 
and  unsilvered,  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-  more  than  three  and  one  half  per  centum  copper,  sev- 
four  inches  square,  five  cents  per  square  foot ;  above  enty-five  cents  per  ton :  IVovided^  That  ore  contain- 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty -four  by  tliirty  inches  ing  more  than  two  per  centum  of  copper  shall  pay,  in 
square,  eii?ht  cents  per  square  foot;  above  tnat,  and  addition  thereto,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  pound  for 
not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  sixty  inches  square,  the  copper  contained  therein :  Provided^  aUo^  That 
twenty-five  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  nat- 
fiifty  cents  per  square  foot.  urel  state,  containing  in  excei«s  of  twenty-five  per 

116.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered,  and  look-  oentum  of  sulphur,  shall  be  fiee  of  duty,  except  on  the 
ing-glass  plates,  not  exceeding  sixteen  oy  twenty-  copper  contained  therein,  as  above  provided:  And 
four  inches  square,  six  cents  per  square  foot ;  above  prwfided  fvHher,  That  in  levying  ana  collecting  the 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  duty  on  iron  ore  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  tiie 
square,  ten  cents  per  square'  foot ;  above  tnat,  and  weight  of  the  ore  on  account  of  moisture  which  may 
not  exceeding  twentv-four  by  sixty  inches  square,  be  chemically  or  physically  combined  therewith, 
thirty-five  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  sixty  184.  Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferro- 
oents  per  square  foot.  manganese,  ferro-silioon,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron, 

117.  But  no  looking-glass  plates,  or  plate  glass  sil-  and  scrap  steel,  three  tenths  or  one  cent  per  pound: 
vered,  when  ft-amcd,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  but  nothing  shall  be  deemed  ecrap  iron  or  scrap  steel 
that  imposed  upon  similar  (rlass  of  like  description  except  wante  or  roftise  iron  or  steel  fit  only  to  be 
not  fhimed,  but  shall  pay  in  addition  thereto  upon  remanufactured. 

such  fhimes  the  rate  or  duty  applicable  thereto  when  185.  Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered.  comprisin|^  flats 

imported  separate.  not  less  than  one  inch  wide  nor  less  than  three  eighths 

118.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsU-  of  one  inch  thick,  eight  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ; 
vered,  and  cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window  glass,  round  iron  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  one  mch  in 
when  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled,  diameter,  and  square  iron  not  less  than  three  fourths 
beveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved,  stained,  col-  of  one  inch  square^  nine  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound; 
ored,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated,  shall  be  flats  less  than  one  mch  wide  or  less  than  three  eighths 
subject  to  a  duty  often  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  ad-  of  one  inch  thick ;  round  iron  lees  than  three  fourths 
dition  to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon.  of  one  inch  and  not  le)*s  than  seven  sixteenths  of  nnc 

119.  Spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  or  spectacles  and  inch  in  diameter:  and  square  iron  less  than  three 
eyeglass  frames,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  fourths  of  one  inch  sc^uare,  one  cent  per  pound. 

120.  On  lenses  costing  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  186.  Kound  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven 
per  gross  pairs,  or  less,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  bare  or  shapes 

121.  SpectiKue  and  eyeglass  lenses  wi^  their  edges  of  rolled  iron,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 
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one  and  one  tenth  cent  per  pound :  Brotidid^  That  iron  or  sheet  steel  not  ttunner  than  number  ten  wire 
ill  iron  in  slaba,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms  less  gau^fu  shall  pay  duty  as  plate  iron  or  plate  steel, 
finished  than  iron  in  bars,  and  more  advanced  than  148.  All  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates,  and  all  hoop, 
pi^  iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel,  excepting  what  are  known 
Dan,  tnd  be  subject  to  a  dutv  of  eight  tenths  of  one  commercially  as  tin  plates,  teme  plates,  and  taggers 
cent  ^r  pound ;  and  none  or  the  iron  above  enumer-  tin,  and  hereinafter  provided  for,  when  galvanized  or 
tied  m  tnis  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or  any 
than  thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  I^ovidedfur^  alloy  of  those  metals,  shall  pay  three  fourths  of  one 
tker^  That  all  iron  bars,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  the  rates  imposed 
»hape8  of  any  kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  by  the  preceding  paragraph  upon  the  corresponding 
eharooal  is  used  as  fuel,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  gauges,  or  forms,  of  common  or  black  sheet  or  tag- 
not  less  than  twenty-two  dollars  [ler  ton.  gers  iron  or  steel ;  and  on  and  oiler  July  first,  eighteen 

\Vl.  Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  car-  hundred  and  ninety-one,  all  iron  or  steel  sheets,  or 

tmek  channels,  T  T,  columns  and  posts  or  parts  or  plates,  or  taggen  iron  coated  with  tin  or  lead  or  with 

sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams,  a  mixture  ofwhich  these  metals  or  either  of  them  \a  a 

and  building  forms,  together  with  all  other  structural  component  part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other  process, 

8hq>es  of  iron  or  steel,  whether  plain  or  punched,  or  and  commercially  Known  as  tm  plates,  teme  plates, 

fitted  for  nne,  nine  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound.  and  taggers  tin,  shaU  pay  two  and  two  tenths  cents 

188.  Boiler  or  other  plate  iron  or  steel,  except  saw  per  pound :  Brovided^  That  on  and  after  July  first, 
pistes  hereinafter  provided  for,  not  thinner  than  num-  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  manufiMStures  of 
oer  ten  wire  gauge,  sheared  or  unsheared,  and  skelp  which  tin,  tin  plates,  teme  plates,  taggen  tin.  or 
iron  or  steel  aheared  or  rolled  in  grooves,  valued  at  either  of  them,  are  component  materials  of  cnief 
one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  five  tentns  of  one  cent  per  value,  and  all  aiticles,  vessels,  or  wares  manufactured, 
nound ;  valued  above  one  cent  and  not  above  one  and  6tam]>ed,  or  drawn  from  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  such 
four  tenths  cent  per  pound,  sixty-five  hundredth  of  material  being  the  oomiwnent  of  chief  value,  and  coat- 
one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  one  and  four  tenths  ed  wholly  or  m,  part  with  tin  or  lead  or  a  mixture  of 
cent  and  not  above  two  cents  per  pound,  eight  tenths  which  these  metals  or  either  of  them  is  a  oomponent 
of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  aoove  two  cents  and  part,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  fifty-five  per  centum  aa  valo- 
not  above  three  cents  per  pound,  one  and  one  tenth  rem:  Provided  further^  That  on  and  after  October 
cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  three  cents  and  not  first,  eighteen  hundred,  and  ninety-seven,  tin  plates 
above  four  cents  per  pound,  one  and  five  tenths  cent  and  teme  plates  lighter  in  weight  than  sixty-three 
per  pound;  valued  aoove  four  cents  and  not  above  pounds  per  hundred  square  feet  uiall  be  admitted  free 
■even  cents  per  pound,  two  cents  per  pound ;  valued  of  duty,  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  sat- 
tbove  seven  cents  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  isfaction  of  the  President  (who  shall  thereupon  by 
tvo  and  eight  tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  proclamation  make  known  the  fact)  that  the  agffre- 
ten  cents  and  not  above  tnirteen  cents  per  pound,  gate  quantity  of  such  plates  lighter  that  sixty-three 
three  and  one  half  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  poundsper  hundred  square  feet  produced  in  the  United 
thirteen  cents  per  pound,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  states  during  either  of  the  six  years  next  preceding 
vidorem :  Firovtdsd,  That  all  plate  iron  or  steel  thin-  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
ner  than  number  ten  wiro  gauge  shall  pay  duty  as  has  eoualed  one  third  the  amount  of  such  plates  im- 
iron  or  steel  sheets.  ported  and  entered  for  consumption  during  any  fiscal 

139.  Fori^nffs  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forged  iron  and  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  prior  to  said 
steel  oombmeo.  of  whatever  shape,  or  in  whatever  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven: 
sta«^  of  manufacture,  not  speoiaUy  provided  for  in  IVovid«dy  That  the  amount  of  such  plates  manui'actr 
this  act,  two  and  three  tenth  cents  per  pound :  Bro"  ured  into  articles  exported,  and  upon  which  a  draw- 
fidtd,  That  no  forsings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  foigings  of  back  shall  be  paid,  snail  not  be  included  in  ascertain- 
iron  and  steel  oombined,  by  whatever  process  made,  ing  the  amount  of  such  importations :  And  providsd 
shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  forty-five  per  centum  further,  That  the  amount  or  weight  of  sheet  iron  or 
ad  valorem.  sheet  steel  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 

140.  Hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron  or  steel,  applied  or  wrought  in  the  manufacture  of  artides  or 
viduedatthreeoentsperpouna  or  less,  eight  inches  or  wares  tinned  or  tome  plated  in  the  United  States, 
Ie«  in  width,  and  less  than  three  eighths  of  one  inch  with  weight  allowance  as  sold  to  manufacturers  or 
thick  and  not  thinner  than  number  ten  wire  gauge,  bthera,  shall  be  considered  as  tin  and  teme  plates 
one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  number  ten  wire  produced  in  the  United  States  within  the  meanmg  of 
gauge  and  not  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire  this  act. 

Ksoge,  one  and  one  tenth  cent  per  pound;  thinner  144.  Sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  polished,  planished, 

than  number  twenty  wire  ffause,  one  and  three  tenths  or  glanced,  by  whatever  name  designated,  two  ana 

cent  per  pound :  firwoidea^  That  hoop  or  band  iron,  one  half  cents  per  pound :  JVtmded,  That  plate  or 

or  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut  to  length,  or  wholly  or  par-  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel,  by  whatever  name  dea- 

tisDy  manufactured  into  hoops  or  ties  for  bahng  pur-  ignated,  other  than  the  polished,  planished,  or  fflanced 

poses,  barrel  hoops  of  iron  or  steel,  and  hoop  or  band  herein  provided  for,  which    has   been    pickled  or 

iron  or  hoop  or  band  steel  fiared,  splayed,  or  punched,  cleaned  by  add,  or  by  any  other  material  or  process, 

with  or  without  buckles  or  fastemngs,  snail  pay  two  or  which  is  cold  rolled,  smoothed  oidy,  not  polished, 

tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  that  im-  shall  pay  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  duty 

posed  on  the  hoop  or  band  iron  or  steel  from  which  than  the  corresponding  gauges  of  common  or  black 

they  are  made.  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel. 

141.  Bailway  bars,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  rail-  145.  Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  or  tag^rs  Iron 
way  ban  made  in  part  of  t^tcel,  T-roils,  ana  punched  or  steel,  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
iron  or  ffteel  fiat  rails,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  which  these  metals,  or  either  of  them,  is  a  component 

142.  Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  in-  part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other  process,  ana  com- 
doding  all  iron  or  ateel  commercially  known  as  com-  meroially  known  as  tin  plates,  teme  plates,  and  tag- 
mon  or  black  tagsers  iron  or  steel,  and  skelp  iron  or  gers  tin.  one  cent  per  pound  until  July  first,  eighteen 
Kteel,  valued  at  three  cents  per  pound  or  less :  Thin-  nundrea  and  ninety-one. 

ner  than  number  ten  and  not  thinner  than  number  146.  Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs, 

tirenty  wire  gage^  one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  by  whatever  process  mode ;  die  blocks   or  blanks ; 

number  twenty  wire  gauge  and  not  thinner  than  num-  billets  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars ;  steamer, 

bcr  twentv-five  wire  gauge,  one  and  one  tenth  cent  crank,  and  other  shafts ;  shafting;  wrist  or  crank  pins ; 

per  pound;  thinner  than  number  twenty-five  wire  connecting  rods  and  piston  rods;  pressed,  sheared, 

ga^e.  one  and  four  tenths  cent  per  pound ;  corru-  or  stamped  shapes ;  saw  plates,  wnolly  or  partially 

gatca  or  crimped,  one  and  four  tenths  cents  per  manufactured ;  nammer  molds  or  swaged  steel ;  gun- 

poond:  Provided^  That  all  common  or  black  sheet  barrel  molds  not  in  bars;  alloys  used  as  substitutos 
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for  steel  tools ;  all  desoripdoiiB  and  shapes  of  drv  sand,  of  card  clothing  shall  pay  a  duty  of  thirty-flve  per 

loam,  or  iron-molded  steel  castinfics ;  sheets  ana  plates  centum  ad  valorem, 

not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act;  and  steel  in  /»»»_•• 

all  forms  and  shapes  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Gentral  IrovtBtons. 

act ;  all  of  the  above  valued  at  one  oent  per  pound  or  149.  Ko  allowance  or  reduction  of  dutioa  for  partial 

kaa,  four  tenths  of  one  oent  per  pound ;  valued  above  loes  or  damafte  in  oouKequence  of  rust  or  of  disoolor- 

one  oent  and  not  above  one  and  four  tenths  oent  ation  shall  be  made  upon  anv  description  of  iron  or 

per  pound,  five  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  ateel,  or  upon  any  article  wholly  or  partly  manu&ct- 

above  one  and  four  tenths  cent  and  not  above  one  urcd  of  iron  or  steel,  or  upon  any  manufacture  of  iron 

and  eight  tenths  cent  per  pound,  eij^ht  tenths  of  one  and  steel. 

oent  per  pound ;  valued  above  one  and  eight  tenths  16O.  All  metal  produced  from  iron  or  its  ores,  which 

oent  and  not  above  two  and  two  tenths  cent  per  i8ca8tandmalleaDle,of  whatever  description  or  form, 

pound,  nine-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  without  regard  to  the  percentage  of  cartx>n  oootainea 

above  two  and  two  tenths  cents,  and  not  above  throe  therein,  whether  produced  by  cementation,  or  convert- 

cents  per  pound,  one  and  two  tenths  cent  per  pound ;  ed,  cast,  or  made  fh>m  iron  or  its  ores,  by  the  crucible, 

valuea  above  three  cents  and  not  above  four  cents  Bessemer,  Clapp-Griffiths,  pneumatic.  Thomas-Gil- 

per  pound,  one  and  six  tenths  oent  per  pound;  val-  ohrist, baaio, Siemens-MartiJi,  or  open-noarth procesa, 

ned  above  four  cents  and  not  above  seven  cents  per  or  by  the  equivalent  of  either,  or  by  a  oombination 

pound,  two  cents  per  pound  ;  valued  above  seven  of  two  or  more  of  the  processes,  or  their  equivaleuta, 

cents  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  two  and  or  by  any  fhsion  or  otherprooess  which  produces  trom 

eight  tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  ten  cents  iron  or  its  ore  a  metal  either  granular  or  libroua 

find  not  above  thirteen  cents  per  pound^  three  and  in  structure,  which  is  cast  and  malleable,  exoerting 

one  half  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  thirteen  cents  what  is  known  as  malleable-iron  castings  ahall  bs 

and  not  above,  sixteen  cents  per  pound  four  and  classed  and  denominated  as  steel, 

two  tenths  cents  per  pound,  valued  above  sixteen  igi.  No  article  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 

cents  per  pound,  seven  cents  per  pouud.  act,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  from  tin  plate. 

Wire, — 147.  W  ire  rods :  Bivet,  screw,  fence,  and  temc  plate,  or  the  uieet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scrou 
other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  and  nail  rods,  whether  iron  or  steel  herein  provided  for,  or  of  which  such  tin 
round,  oval,  fiat,  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  in  plate,  teme  plate,  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll 
coils  or  otherwise,  not  smaller  tlian  number  six  wire  {ion  or  steel  shall  be  the  material  of  chief  value,  »haU 
gauge,  valued  at  three  and  one  half  cents  or  less  per  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  tin 
pound,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  and  iron  or  plate,  teme  plate,  or  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroU 
steet,  fiat,  with  longitudinal  nbs  for  the  manufacture  iron  or  steel  from  which  it  is  made,  or  of  which  it 
of  fencing,  valued  at  three  cents  or  lessper  pound,  ahall  be  Uie  component  thereof  of  chief  value, 
six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  JVoviaid,  That  all  152.  On  all  iron  or  steel  bars  or  rods  of  whatever 
iron  or  steel  rods,  whether  rolled  or  drawn  through  shape  or  section,  which  are  cold  rolled,  cold  ham- 
dies,  smidler  than  number  six  wire  gauge,  shall  be  mered,  or  polished  in  any  way,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dassed  and  dutiable  as  wire.  dinary  prooess  of  hot  rolling  or  hammering,  thero 

148.  Wire :  Wire  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  smaller  shall  be  paid  one  fourtii  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  ad- 

than  number  ten  wire  gauge,  one  and  one  fourth  cent  dition  to  the.  rates  provided  in  this  act ;  and  on  all 

per  pound ;  smaller  than  number  ten,  and  not  smaller  strips,  plates,  or  sheets  of  iron  or  steel  of  whatever 

than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  three  fourths  shape,  other  than  the  polished,  planished,  or  slancod 

cent  per  pound ;  smaller  than  number  sixteen  and  sheet  iron,  or  sheet  steel  herdnbefore  provided  for, 

not  smaller  than  number  twenty-six  wire  gauge,  two  which  are  cold  rolled,  cold  hammered,  blued,  brigbt- 

and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  num-  «ned,  tempered,  or  polished  by  any  process  to  such 

ber  twentVHsix  wire  gauge,  three  cents  per  pound:  perfected  sur&oe   finish  or  polish  better  than  the 

Pravidtd,  That  iron  or  steel  wire  covered  with  cotton,  orade  of  cold  rolled,  smooth  only,  hereinbefore  pr»- 


wire,  snail  pay  a  auty  oi  nve  cenis  per  pouua ,  ^na  act  upon  plates,  scrips,  or  sneeis  01  iron  or  sioei  01 
vrovidid  fitrther^  That  flat  steel  wire,  or  sheet  steel  common  or  black  finish ;  and  on  steel  ciroolar-saw 
ni  strips,  whether  drawn  through  dies  or  rolls,  un-  plates  there  shall  be  paidf  one  cent  per  pound  in  ad- 
tempered  or  tempered,  oi  whatsoever  width,  twentv-  dition  to  the  rate  provided  in  this  act  for  steel  saw 
five  one  thousandths  or  an  inch  thick  or  thinner  (ready  plates. 

for  use  or  otherwise),  shall  pay  » .f,"'?  ^^  *^«P«J  Monufadurta  of  ^n  and  Sisel. 

centum  ad  valorem:  And  provided  furthsr^  That  ^.^    .     .                ^   r.        -    -,            ^  t      -n 

no  artido  made  from  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  of  which  168.  Anchors,  or  parts  thereof,  of  iron  or  Btt«l,  miU 

iron  or  steel  wire  is  a  component  part  of  chief  irons  and  mUl  crarfcn  of  wroMht  iron,  and  wrought 

▼alue,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  the  iron  or  iron  for  ships,  and  fprgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  oom- 

steel  wire  ftwn  which  it  is  made  either  wholly  or  bined  iron  and  steel,  for  vessels,  steam  engines,  and 

in  part:  And  provided  fvHhM',  That  iron  or  steel  locomotives,  or  parts  thereof,  weighmg  e^  twentr- 

wiredoths,  and  iron  or  steel  wire  nettings  made  five  pounds  or  more,  one  and  eight  tenths  cunt  per 

in  meshes  of  any  form,  shall  pay  a  duty  equal  m  pound.                                    ,      1   i_          ^    tjx    x, 

amount  to  that  imposed  on  iron  or  steel  wire  used  154.  Axles,  or  parts  thereof,  axle  bars,  axle  blanb, 

in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  wire  cloth,  or  or  formngs  for  axles,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  with- 

iron  or  steel  wire  nettings,  and  two  cento  per  pound  out  reference  to  the  sta«  or  state  of  manufacture,  two 

in  addition  thereto.  oonte  per  pound :  Prov%ded,  That  when  iron  or  st«l 


with 

manu&cture°5''VTOcing)rone*Kdf^t^^^               per  165.  Anvils  of  iron  or  steel,' or  of  iron  and  steel 

pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  combined,  by  whatever  process  made,  or  in  whatever 

which  it  is  made;  on  irtm  wire  rope  and  wire  strand,  stage  of  manufacture,  two  and  one  half  cents  per 


ot 


them  are  made:  Provided  fitHher^  That  all  iron  or        157.  Boiler  or  other  tubes,  pipes*,  flues,  or  stoys 

steel  wire  vslued  at  more  than  four  cents  per  pound  wroujrht  iron  or  steel,  two  and  one  half  cento  per 

shall  pay  a  duty  of  not  less  than  forty-five  per  centum  pound.  ..,     ^.v      j  _^       ,_,. 

ad  valorem,  except  that  card  wire  for  the  manufacture        158.  Bolta,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuto,  or  bolt 
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blaoks,  and  fisubed  binges  or  binffe  blanks,  whetber  tbe  above,  tbirty-five  per  oentum  ad  valorem.    Sin- 

of  iron  or  steel,  two  and  one  fourth  cents  per  pound,  gle-barrel  breecn-loading  sbot  guns,  one  dollar  each 

159.  Caxd  clothing,  manuikctnred  from  tempered-  and  thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Kevolving 
Bteel  wire,  fifty  oents  per  square  foot ;  all  other,  pistols  valued  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty 
twenty-flve  cents  per  sauare  foot.  oents  each,  forty  oents  each ;  valued  at  more  than  one 

160.  Cast-iron  pipe  oieveiy  description,  nine  tenths  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  one  dollar  each ;  and  in  addition 
of  one  oent  i>er  pound.  thereto  on  all  the  above  pistols,  thirty-five  per  centum 

161.  Cast-iion  ve^nels.   plates,   stove  plates,  and-  ad  valorem. 

irons,  *sad>irona,  tailors'  irons,   hatters'   irons,  and  171.  Iron  or  steel  sheets,  plates,  wares,  or  articles, 

cssdngs  of  iron,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  enameled  or  glased  with  vitreous  glosses,  forty-five 

act,  one  and  two  tenths  cent  per  pound.  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

162.  Castings  of  malleable  iron  not  specially  pro-  172.  Iron  or  steel  sheets,  plates,  wares,  or  articles. 
Tided  for  in  ibis  act,  one  and  three  fourths  cent  per  enameled  or  glased  as  above  with  more  than  one  col- 
poaod.  or,  or  ornamented,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

165.  Cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glazed,  or  tinned,  Nails,  tjHket,  taekt,  and  nsitdUi. — 178.  Cut  nails 
three  cents  per  pound.  and  out  spikes  of  iron  or  steel,  one  cent  per  pound. 

164.  Chain  or  chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  174.   Horseboe   nails,   hob   nails^    and   all   otber 

iteel,  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  one  inch  in  diam-  wrought  iron  or  steel  nuls  not  specially  provided  for 

Her,  one  and  six  tenths  cent  per  pound ;  less  than  in  this  act,  fonr  oents  per  pound, 

three  fourths  of  one  inch  and  not  less  than   three  176.  Wire  nails  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  two 

eighths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  one  and  eight  tenths  inches  long  and  longer,  not  lighter  than  number 

oeot  per  pound ;  leas  than  three  eighths  of  one  inch  twelve  wire  gau^,  two  cents  per  pound ;  ftom  one  inch 

indiam6ter,twoandoneba1f  cents  per  pound,  but  no  to  two  inches  m  length,  and  lighter  than  number 

chain  or  chains  of  any  description  shall  pay  a  lower  twelve  and  not  lighter  than  number  sixteen  wire 

rate  of  duty  than  for^-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem,  gauge,  two  and  one  half  oents  per  pound ;   shorter 

GutUiy. — 165.  Pen-Knives  or  pocket  knives  of  all  than  one  inch  and  lighter  than  number  sixteen  wire 

kinds,  or  parts  thereof,  and  erasers  or  parts  thereof,  gauge,  four  oents  per  pound. 

whollj  or  partly  manuthotured.  valued  at  not  more  176.  Spikes^  nuts,  and  washers,  and  horse,  mule, 

than  fifty  cents  per  doien,  twelve  oents  per  dozen  ;  or  ox  shoes,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  one  ana  eight 

valued  at  more  than  fii^  cents  per  dozen  and  not  ex-  tenths  cent  per  pound. 

oeeding  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  fifty  cents  177.  Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  not  exceeding  six- 

perdoMn;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  teen  ounces  to  the  thousand,  two  and  one  fourth  oents 

oentB  per  d<»en  and  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per  per  thousand ;  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the  thou- 

doaen,  one  dollar  per  doaen ;  valued  at  more  than  sand,  two  and  three  fourths  cents  per  pound, 

three  dollars  per  dozen,  two  dollars  per  dozen ;  and  in  178.  Needles  for  knittinir  or  sewing  machines,  cro- 

■ddition  thereto  on  all  the  above,  fiihr  per  centum  ad  chet  needles  and  tape  needles,  and  bodkins  of  metal, 

valorem.    Rasois  and  razor  blades,  ifnished  or  unfln-  thirt7-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

i»hed,  valued  at  leas  than  four  dollars  per  dozen,  one  179.  Needles,  knitting,  and  all  others  not  specially 

dollar  per  dovsn. ;  valued  at  four  dollars  or  more  per  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 

dozen,  one  dollar  and  seventv-five  cents  per  dozen :  valorem. 

and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  above  razors  ana  i%a<s».— 180.  Steel  plates  engraved,  stereotype  plates, 

mor  blades,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  electrotype  plates,  and  plates  of  otner  materials,  en- 

166.  Sworas,  sword  blades  and  side  arms,  thirty-  graved  or  lithographed,  for  printing,  twenty-five  per 
liTeper  centum  ad  valorem.  centum  ad  valorem. 

167.  Table  knives,  forks,  steels,  and  all  butchers',  181.  Railway  fish  plates  or  splice  ban,  made  of 
hunting,  kitchen,   bread,   butter,   vegetable,   finite  iron  or  steel,  one  cent  per  pound. 

ebeeae,  plumbers',  jwinters',   palette,  and   artists'  182.  Rivets  of  iron  or  steel,  two  and  one  half  centa 

knives,  orall  aizea,  nniahed or  unflnished,  valuedatnot  per  pound. 

more  tnan  one  dollar  per  dozen  pieces,  ten  cents  per  188.  Raws : — ^Croes-out  saws,  eight  cents  per  linear 

dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  not  more  foot ;  mill,  {nt,  and  drag  saws,  not  over  nine  inches 

thsn  two  dollars,  thirty-five  cents  per  dozen ;  valued  wide,  ten  cents  per  linear  foot ;  over  nine  inches 

at  more  than  two  dollars  and  not  more  than  three  dol-  wide,  fifteen  cents  per  linear  foot ;  cironlar  saws,  thirty 

Isrs,  forty  eents  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  three  per  centum  ad  valorem :  hand,  back,  and  all  otlier 

dollars  and  not  more  than  eight  dollars,  one  dollar  per  saws  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per 

dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  eight  dollars,  two  dollars  centum  ad  valorem. 

per  dozen ;  and  in  addition  upon  all  the  above-named  184.  Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  more 

articles,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.    All  carving  than  two  inches  in  length,  five  cents  per  pound ;  over 

and  oooks' knives  and  forks  of  all  sizes,  finished  or  un-  one  inch  and  not  more  tnan  two  inches  in  length, 

iahed,  valued  at  not  more  than  four  dollars  per  dozen  seven  cents  per  pound :  over  one  half  inch  and   not 

S'eces,  one  dollar  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  four  more  than  one  inch  in  leneth,  ten  cents  per  pound ; 

>UarB  and  not  more  than  eight  dollars,  two  dollars  one  half  inch  and  less  in  length,  fourteen  oents  per 

per  dozen  pieoee ;  valued  at  more  than  eight  dollars  pound. 

and  not  more  than  twelve  doUars,  three  dollars  per  dos-  185.  Wheels,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  iron  or  steel, 

en  pieoes ;  valued  at  more  than  twelve  dollars,  five  and  steel-tired  wheels  for  railway  purposes,  whether 

dolutfs  per  dozen  pieces ;  and  in  addition  upon  all  the  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  iron  or  steel  locomo- 

above-named  articles,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  tive,  car,  or  other  railway  tires  or  parts  thereof,  wholly 

168.  Files,  file  blanksj  rasps,  and  fioats,  of  all  cuts  or  partly  manufiustured,  two  ana  one  half  cents  per 
and  kinds,  four  inches  in  length  and  under,  thirty-  pound ;  and  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  or  blanks 
five  oents  per  dozen;  over  four  inches  in  length  and  for  the  same,  without  regard  to  tbe  degree  of  manu- 
imder  nine  inchea,  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen ;  nine  fhoture^one  and  three  fourths  oents  per  pound :  iW- 
inches  in  length  and  under  fourteen  inches,  one  dol*  iftded.  That  when  wheels  or  parts  thereof,  of  iron  or 
lar  and  thirty  cents  per  dozen :  fourteen  inches  in  steel  are  imported  with  iron  or  steel  axles  fitted  in 
length  and  over,  two  dollars  per  dozen.  them,  the  wheels  and  axles  together  shall  be  dutiable 

f^re-Armt. — ^169.  Muskets  and  sporting  rifles,  twen-  st  the  same  rate  as  is  providea  for  the  wheels  when 

ty-five  per  centnm  ad  valorem.  imported  separately. 

170.  All  double-barreled,  sporting,  breech-loading  ,^.    „            ,,^  ,        •  ,,       -  ^ 

thot  Buns  valued  at  not  more  than  six  dollar*  each,  MuceUaneous  Metalt  and  Manufadurti  of. 

one  dollar  and  fifty  oents  each ;  valued  at  more  than  186.  Aluminium  or  aluminum,  in  crude  form,  al- 

aix  dollars  and  not  more  than  twelve  dollars  each,  loys  of  any  kind  in  which  aluminum  is'  the  com- 

foor  dollars  each ;  valued  at  more  than  twelve  dollars  ponent  material  of  chief  value,  fifteen  cents  per 

each,  six  dollars  each ;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  pound. 
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187.  Antimony,  as  re^os  or  metal,  three  fonrths 
of  one  cent  per  pound. 

188.  Argentine,  albata,  or  German  silver,  unmonu- 
&otnred,  twenty-five  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

189.  BrB88,  in  bars  or  pi^,  old  brass,  clippinofs 
from  brass  or  Dutch  metal,  and  old  sheathincr,  or 
vellow  metal,  lit  only  for  lemanu&cture,  one  and  one 
Lalf  cent  per  pound. 

190.  Bronze  powder,  twelve  cents  per  pound ;  bronze 
or  Dutch  metal,  or  aluminum,  in  leaf,  eight  oents  per 
pockajTe  of  one  nundred  leaves. 

Oopper,^l9l,  Copper  imported  in  the  form  of  ores, 
one  naif  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  each  pound  of  fine 
copper  contained  therein. 

192.  Old  copper,  fit  only  for  remanniheture,  dip- 
pings from  new  copper,  and  all  oomposiUon  metal  of 
which  copper  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  cent  per 
pouno. 

198.  Be^us  of  copper  and  black  or  coanie  copper, 
and  copper  cement,  one  cent  per  pound  on  each  pound 
of  fine  copper  contained  therein. 

194.  Copper  in  plates,  bars,  ingots.  Chili  or  other 
piffs,  and  m  other  tbrms.  not  manufactured,  not  spe- 
duly  provided  for  in  tnis  act,  one  and  one  fourth 
cent  per  pound. 

196.  Copper  in  rolled  plates,  called  braziers'  cop- 
per, sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper  4)ottoms,  also 
■heathing  or  yellow  metal  of  wmoh  copper  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  ungalvanized,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Gold  and  Silver, — 196.  Bullions  and  metal  thread 
of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

197.  Oold  leaf,  two  dollars  per  package  of  five  hun« 
dred  leaves. 

198.  Silver  leaf,  seventy-five  oents  per  package  of 
five  hundred  leaver. 

iMid. — 199.  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  one  and  one 
half  cent  per  pound :  I^rovidedy  That  silver  ore  and 
all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one 
and  one  half  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained 
therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the  port  of 
entry. 

200.  Lead  in  pin  and  ban,  molten  and  old  refuse 
lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit 
only  to  be  remanufactured,  two  oents  per  pound. 

201.  Lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glaziers'  lead,  and 
lead  wire,  two  and  one  naif  cents  per  pound. 

202.  Metallic  mineral  substanoes  in  a  crude  state 
and  metals  unwrought,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  twenty  per  oentum  aa  valorem ;  mica,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ntckd. — 208.  Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any 
kind  in  which  nickel  is  the  component  material  of 
diief  value,  ten  oents  per  pound. 

204.  Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens,  twelve  cents 
per  gross. 

205.  Pen-holder  tips,  pen-holders  or  parts  thereof, 
and  ffold  pens,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

206.  Pins,  metallic,  solid  head  or  other,  including 
hair  pins,  safety  pins,  and  hat,  bonnet,  shawl,  and 
belt  ]nns,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

207.  Quicksilver,  ten  centa  per  pound.  The  fiasks, 
bottles,  or  other  vessels  in  wriich  quicksilver  is  im- 
ported shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
they  would  be  subjected  to  if  imported  empty. 

208.  Type  metal,  one  and  one  naif  cent  per  pound 
for  the  lead  contained  therein ;  new  types,  twenty- 
five  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

209.  Tin:  On  and  after  July  first,  eij^htcen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  there  shall  be  imposed  and 
pf  id  upon  cassiterite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and  upon 
oar,  block,  and  piff  tin,  a  duty  of  four  cents  per 
pound:  Jrovideay  That  unless  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  of  the 
united  Btates  Twho  shall  make  known  the  fact  by 
proclamation)  tnat  the  product  of  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  exceeded  five  thousand  tons 
of  cassiterite,  and  bar,  block,  and  pig  tin  in  any  one 


year  prior  to  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  then  all  imported  cassiterite,  bar,  block,  and  \hs 
tin  shall  aitcr  July  first,  eighteen  hunuxxxl  and  ninety - 
five,  be  admitted  f^e  or  duty. 

Watches, — 210.  Chronometers,  box  or  ahip's,  and 
parts  thereof,  ten  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

211.  Watches,  parts  of  watches,  watch  casea,  watch 
movements,  and  watch  glasses,  whether  sepamtcly 
packed  or  otherwise,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Zine  or  Spelter. — 212.  Zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs,  one 
and  three  fourths  oent  per  pound. 

218.  Zinc  in  sheets,  two  and  one  half  oents  per 
pound. 

214.  Zinc,  old  and  worn  out,  fit  only  to  be  remanu- 
factured, one  and  one  fourth  oents  per  pound. 

215.  Manufiictures,  artidea,  or  waree,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  Uiia  act,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nidcel, 
pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  alnminuxn,or  any 
other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufact- 
ured, forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ScHSDULX  D. — Wood  aito  MAVTTrAornxsa  or. 

216.  Timber,  hewed  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for 
spars  and  in  building  wharvea,  ten  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

217.  Timber^  squared  or  aided,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  thiB  act,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  oabic 
foot. 

218.  Sawed  boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  lumber 
of  hemlock,  whitewood,  svcamore,  white  pine,  and 
basswood,  one  dollar  per  tnouaand  feet  board  meas- 
ure ;  sawed  lumber,  noVspedally  provided  for  in  this 
act,  two  dollars  per  thousand  feet  board  measure ;  but 
when  lumber  of^any  sort  is  planed  or  flniabed,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rates  herein  provided,  there  shall  be 
levied  and  paid  for  each  aide  so  planed  or  finiabed 
fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  boara  measure ;  and  if 
phmed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved,  one  dol- 
lar x>er  thousand  feet  boara  measure ;  and  if  planed 
on  two  sides,  and  tongued  and  grooved,  one  doUar 
and  fifty  oents  per  thousand  feet  board  measore :  and 
in  estimating  board  measure  under  this  aohedme  no 
deduction  shall  be  made  on  board  measure  on  ac- 
count of  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving :  I^ovidsd, 
That  in  case  any  foreign  country  shall  impose  an  ex- 
port duty  upon  pine^  spruce,  elm,  or  otner  loga,  or 
upon  stave  bolts,  ah  ingle  wood,  or  heading  mocks 
exported  to  the  Unitea  States  from  such  country, 
then  the  duty  upon  the  aawed  lumber  hernn  pro- 
vided for,  when  imported  iVom  such  country,  snail 
remain  the  same  aa  fixed  by  the  law  in  force  prior  to 
the  pBSsage  of  this  act. 

219.  Cedar :  That  on  and  after  Hardi  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  paving  poets,  railroM  ties, 
and  telephone  and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar,  shall  be 
dutiable  at  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

220.  Sawed  boaros,  plank,  deals,  and  all  forms  of 
aawed  cedar,  lignum  vitas,  lancewood,  ebony,  box, 
granadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  and  all 
other  cabinet  w<wda*  not  fVirther  mannfiustured  than 
sawed,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  veneers  of 
wood,  and  wood,  unmanufiictured,  not  spedaUy  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

221.  Pine  dapbouds,  one  dollar  per  one  thousand. 

222.  Spruce  clapboards,  one  dollar  and  fifty  oents 
per  one  thousand. 

228.  Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  last  blocks,  wagon 
blocks,  oar  blocks,  gun  blocks,  heading  blocks,  and 
all  like  blocks  or  sticks,  rough  hewed  or  sawed  ^'nly, 
twenty  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

224.  Laths,  fifteen  cents  per  one  thousand  pieces. 

225.  Pickets  and  palings,  ten  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

226.  White-pine  shingles,  twenty  cents  per  one 
thousand ;  all  other,  thirtv  cents  per  one  thousand. 

227.  Stavea  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  ten  per  oentum 
ad  valorem. 

228.  Casks  and  barrels  (empty),  sugar-box  shooks, 
and  padcing  boxes  and  packing^box  uiooks,  of  wood, 
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not  Bpecift]ly  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

829.  Chair  cane,  or  reeds  wronght  or  manufactured 
from  rattans  or  reeds,  and  whether  round,  square,  or 
in  any  other  shape,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

230.  House  or  cabinet  Aimiture,  of  wood,  wholly, 
or  partly  finished,  manuiiictures  of  wood,  or  of  which 
wood  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
apedally  providea  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per 
oentom  adi  valorem. 

SOHXDULB  £. — SUOAB. 

831.  That  <m  and  after  July  first,  eij^hteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  and  until  Julv  first,  mneteen  hundred 
aad  five,  there  ahall  be  pud,  nrom  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  nol  otherwise  appropriate<C  under  the  pro- 
viaiona  of  section  three  tiiousand  six  hundred  and 
euhtf-nine  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  to  the  producer 
ofsu^  teatinf?  not  less  than  ninety  degrees  by  the 
poIansoope^fVom  beets,  soiighuro,  or  sn^r-cane  grown 
within  the  tlnited  States,  or  fh>m  maple  sap  produced 
within  the  United  States,  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per 
pound ;  and  upon  snob  aonar  testing  less  than  ninety 
degrees  by  the  polariscope,  and  not  less  than  eighty 
deirees,  a  bounty  of  one  and  three  fourths  cent  per 
pound,  under  snoh  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mianoner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treaamry,  shall  prescrioe. 

838.  The  producer  of  said  sugar  to  be  entitled  to 
laid  bounty  shall  have  first  filed  prior  to  July  first  of 
each  year  with  the  CommisBioner  of  Internal  Bevenue 
a  Qotioe  of  the  place  of  production,  with  a  general  do- 
Mription  of  the  machinery  and  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed by  him,  with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
aogar  propoeed  to  be  produced  in  the  current  or  next 
ensdi^  vear,  including  the  number  of  maple  trees  to 
be  tapped,  and  an  application  for  a  license  to  so  pro- 
duce, to  be  accompanied  by  a  bond  in  a  penalty,  and 
with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Bevenue,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully 
observe  all  rales  and  regulations  that  shall  be  pre- 
soribed  fbr  swdi  manufacture  and  production  of  sugar. 

883.  The  Commiasioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  upon 
reoeiviDg  the  application  and  bond  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for,  shall  usue  to  the  applicant  a  license  to  pro- 
duce suflsr  from  aorghum,  beets,  or  sugar-cane  grown 
within  Uie  United  States,  or  fh>m  mapfe  sap  prcMuoed 
within  the  United  States  at  the  place  and  with  the 
Duchinery  and  b^  the  methods  described  in  the  ap- 
plication; but  said  license  shall  not  extend  beyond 
one  year  fiom  the  date  thereof. 

S84.  No  bounty  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  en- 
gaged in  refining  sugars  which  have  been  imported 
mto  the  United  States,  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  upon  wbicfa  the  bounty  herein  provided  for  has 
ilresdy  been  paid  or  applied  for,  nor  to  any  j>erBon 
unless  he  shall  have  first  been  licensed  as  herein  pro- 
vided, and  only  apon  sugar  produced  by  such  ]:>6r8on 
from  aoivhum,  beets,  or  sugar-cane  grown  within  the 
United  rattea,  or  from  mapw  sap  produced  within  the 
United  Statea.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Beve- 
nue, with  the  apjnoval  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treas- 
ury, shall  from  time  to  time  make  all  needfVd  rules 
and  regulatlona  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
anripfhum,  beets,  or  sugar-cane  grown  within  the 
United  States,  or  from  cnaple  aap  produced  within 
the  United  Statee,  and  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy,  exercise  supervision 
sod  inapection  of  the  manufhoture  thereof. 

835.  And  for  the  payment  of  these  bounties  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorised  to  draw  war- 
ranti  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Statea  for  such 
Knnui  ss  shall  be  ncoesaary,  which  sums  shall  be  certi- 
fied to  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue, 
bj  whom  tile  bounties  shall  be  disbursed,  and  no 
bounty  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  to  any  person  licensed 
as  aforesaid  in  any  one  year  upon  any  quantity  of 
•Ufrar  lesk  than  five  hundred  pounds. 

886.  That  any  jerson  who  shsll  knowingly  refine 
or  aid  in  the  refming  of  suffar  imported  into  the  United 
States  or  upon  which,  the  bounty  herein  provided  for 


has  already  been  paid  or  appUod  for,  at  the  place  de- 
scribed in  the  license  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Bevenue,  and  any  person  not  entitled  to  the 
bounty  herein  provided  for,  who  shall  apply  for  or  re- 
ceive the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misacmeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

887.  All  sugars  above  number  sixteen  Dutch 
standard  in  color  ahall  pav  a  duty  of  five  tenths  of 
one  cent  per  pound :  Piroeided^  That  all  such  sugars 
above  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color  snail 
pay  one  tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  tiie 
rate  herein  provided  for,  when  exported  fVom,  or  the 
product  of  any  country  when  and  so  long  as  such 
country  pays  or  shall  hereafter  pay,  directiy  or  indi- 
rectiy,  a  oounty  on  the  exportation  of  any  sugar  that 
may  be  included  in  this  grade  which  is  greater  than 
is  paid  on  rew  sugan  of  a  lower  saccharine  strength ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  suit- 
able rules  and  r^rulations  to  carry  this  provision  into 
eSw^iAnd  ftrovuM/nHktry  That  all  machinery  pur- 
chased abroad  and  erected  in  a  bee^  sugar  factory  and 
used  in  the  production  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United 
States  firom  beets  produced  therein  sliall  be  admitted 
dutv  free  until  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
ana  ninety-two :  IVavided^  That  any  duty  collected 
on  any  of  the  above-doscnbed  macliinery  purchased 
abroad  and  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the 
uses  above  inmcated  since  January  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  shall  be  refunded. 

888.  Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  including 
chocolate  confectionery,  made  wholly  or  in  part  (^ 
sugar,  valued  at  twelve  cents  or  lera  per  pound,  and 
on  sugars  after  being  refined,  when  tinctured,  colored, 
or  in  anv  way  adulterated,  five  cents  per  pound. 

889.  All  other  confectionery,  including  chocolate 
confectionery,  not  specially  provided  for  m  thli  act, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

i46.  Qlucose,  or  grape  sugar,  three  fourths  of  one 
cent  perpound. 

241.  Tnat  the  provisiona  of  this  act  providing  terms 
for  the  admission  of  imported  sugars  and  molasses 
and  for  the  payment  of  a  i>ounty  on  sugars  of  domes- 
tic production  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  nine^r-one :  Provided^ 
That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of^Mareh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  prior  to  the  fint  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  sugars  not 
exceeding  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  m  color 
may  be  refined  in  bond  without  payment  of  duty,  and 
such  refined  sugan  mav  be  transported  in  bond  and 
stored  in  bonded  warehouse  at  such  points  of  desti- 
nation as  are  provided  in  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
immediate  transportation  of  dutiable  goods  in  bond, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribecl 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

SCHXDTTLX  F. — ^TOBAOOO  AITD  MaITUTAOTURES  OF. 

848.  Leaf  tobacco  suitable  for  dgar  wrappen,  if 
not  stemmed,  two  dollan  per  pound ;  if  stemmed, 
two  dollars  and  seventh-five  cents  perpound:  /Vo- 
itided^  That  if  any  portion  of  any  tobacKK)  imported 
in  anv  bale,  box,  or  package,  or  in  bulk  shall  be  suit- 
able for  cigar  wrappers,  the  entire  quantity  of  tobac- 
co contained  in  such  bale,  box,  or  package,  or  bulk 
shall  be  dutiable ;  if  not  stemmed,  at  two  dollars  per 
pound ;  if  stemmed,  at  two  dollars  and  seventy-^ve 
cents  per  pound. 

248.  All  other  tobacco  in  leaf,  unmanufactured  and 
not  stemmed,  thijt>'-five  cents  per  pound ;  if  stemmed, 
fifty  cents  per  pound. 

244.  Tobacco  manufiustured,  of  all  descriptions,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  lorty 
cents  per  pound. 

245.  Snuff  and  snuff  flour,  manufactured  of  tobacco, 
ground  dry,  or  damp,  and  pickled,  scented,  or  other- 
wIm,  of  all  descriptions,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

240.  Cigara,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds, 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  twenty- 
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five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  paper  cigarB  and  285.  Flaxseed  or  linaeed.  poppy  Feed  and  other  oil 

cigarettea,  indudinff  wrappers,  shall  do  subject  to  the  «eeds,  not  soecially  provided  for  in  this  act,  tliirtv 

same  duties  as  are  herein  imposed  upon  dgan.  cents  per  bushel  of  llf^-siz  pounds ;  but  no  drawback 

„                ^      ^                       -^                    .„_  shall  be  allowed  on  oil  cake  made  from  imported  seed. 

SoHKDTJUS  G.— AoBicuLTUEAL  Pboduots  ajo)  Fbovis-  ggg    Garden  seeds,  agricultural  seeds,  and  other 

^ovB.  seeds,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty 

AnimalSj  Line. — 247.  Hordes  and  mules,  thirty  dol-  per  centum  ad  vfdorem. 

lars  per  head :  Pirovidid^  That  horses  valued  at  one  287.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved, 

hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  over  shall  pay  a  duty  including  pickles  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not  spe- 

ot*  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorenL  dally  provided  for  in  this  act,  tbrty-Uve  per  oentom 

248.  Cattle  more  than  one  year  old,  ten  dollan  per  ad  valorem. 

head ;  one  year  old  or  less,  two  dollars  per  head.  288.  Vefletables  in  their  natural  state,  not  specially 

249.  Hogs,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  head.  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centom  ad 

250.  Sheep,  one  year  old  or  more,  one  dollar  and  valorem. 

fifty  cents  per  head ;  less  than  one  year  old,  seventy-  289.  Straw,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

five  cents  per  head.  290.  Teazles.  I^ity  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

251.  All  other  live  animals,  not  specially  provided  ^A— 291.  Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil 
for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  or  otherwise,  in  tin  boxes,  measurinff  not  more  than 

BreadHnfft  and  Farxnactam  8ubtkmee», — ^262.  Bar-  five  inches  long,  four  indies  wide  and  three  and  one 

ley,  thirty  cents  per  bushel  of  forty-eight  pounds.  half  inches  deep,  ten  cents  per  whole  box;  in  hal^ 

258.  Barley  malt,  forty-five  cents  per  bushel  of  boxes,  measuring  not  more  than  five  inches  long, 

thirty-flour  pounds.  four  mches  wi<M,  and  one  and  five  eighths   indi 

254.  Barley,  pearled,  patent,  or  hulled,  two  cents  deep,  five  cents  each ;  in  quarter-boxea.  measurini; 
per  pound.  not  more  than  four  and  three  fourths  inches  long, 

255.  Buckwheat,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  of  forty-  three  and  one  half  inches  wide,  and  one  and  one 
ei^ht  pounds.  fourth    inch  deep,  two  and  one  half  cents  each  ; 

256.  Ck>m  or  maize,  fifteen   cents  per  bushel  of  when  imported  in  any  other  form,  forty  per  centum 
fifty-six  pounds.  ad  valorem. 

257.  Com  meal,  twen^  cents  per  bushel  of  forty-  292.  Fish,  pickled,  in  barrels  or  half-barrels,  and 
eight  pounds.  mackerel  or  salmon,  pickled  or  salted,  one  cent  per 

258.  Maccaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  prepare-  pound. 

tions,  two  cents  per  pound.  298.  Fish,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  nickled,  frozen, 

259.  Oats,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel.  packed  in  ice,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  preservation, 

260.  Oatmeal,  one  cent  per  pound.  and  tVesh  fish,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 

261.  Bice,  deanod,  two  cents  per  pound  ;  undeaned  three  fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

rice,  one  and  one  quarter  cent  per  pound ;  paddy,  294.  Herrings,  pidded  or  salted,  one  half  of  one 

three  quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  rice  flour,  cent  per  pound ;  herrings,  fiiesh,  one  fourth  of  one 

rice  meal,  and  rice,  broken,  which  will  pass  through  cent  per  pound. 

a  sieve  known  commercially  as  number  twdve  wire  295.  Fish  in  cans  or  packages  made  of  tin  or  other 

sieve,  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound.  material;   except  anchovies  and  sardines  and  fish 

262.  Bye,  ten  cents  per  bushel.  padced  in  any  other  manner,  not  spedally  enumerated 
.268.  Bye  flour,  one-naif  of  one  cent  per  nound.  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  oentom  ad  vm- 

264.  Wheat,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  lorem. 

265.  Wheat  flour,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va-  296.  Cans  or  packaffes.  made  of  tin  or  other  metal, 
lorem.  containing  shell  fish  admitted  fVee  of  duty,  not  excoed- 

Dairi/  /VexJuefo.— S66.  Butter,  and  substitutes  there-  ing  one  quart  in  contents,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty 

for,  kIx  cents  per  pound.  of  eight  cents  per  dozen  cans  or  packages ;  and  when 

267.  Cheese,  six  cents  per  pound.  exceeding  one  quart,  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional 

268.  Milk,  fresh,  five  cents  per  gallon.  duty  of  four  cents  per  dozen  for  each  additional  half- 

269.  Milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  including  ouart  or  fractional  part  thereof:  I^ovidsd^  That  until 
weight  of  packages,  three  cents  per  pound ;  sugar  of  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  one, 
milk,  eight  cents  per  pound.  such  cans  or  packages  shall  be  admitted  as  now  pro- 
.  Ibrm  and  FUla  ProdveU, — 270.  Beans,  forty  cents  vided  by  law. 

per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds.  FruUtand  NuU.^W,  Fruits:    Apples,  green  or 

271.  Beans,  peisse.  and  mushrooms,  prepared  or  ripe,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 

preserved,  in  tms,  jars,  bottles,  or  otherwise,  tbrty  298.  Apples,  dried,  desiccated,  eva^rated,  or  pre- 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  pared  in  any  manner,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for 

272.  Broom  com,  eight  doUars  per  ton.  m  this  act,  two  cents  per  pound 

278.  Cabbages,  three  cents  each.  299.  Grapes,  sixty  cents  per  barrel  of  three  cubic 

274.  Cider,  five  cents  per  gallon.  feet  capadty  or  fnotional  part  thereof;  plums  and 

275.  Eggs,  five  cents  per  dozen.  prunes,  two  cents  per  pouno. 

276.  Eggs,  yolk  of,  twenty -five   per  centum   ad  800.  Figs,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  ponnd. 
valorem.  801.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  in  paokiuces  of  ca- 


277.  Hay,  four  dollars  per  ton.  padty  of  one  and  one  fourth  cubic  foot  or  lees,  thir- 

278.  Honey,  twenty  cents  per  gallon.  teen  cents  per  packaffe ;  in  packues  of  capadty  ex* 

279.  Hops,  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  oeeding  one  ana  one  fourth  cubic  foot  and  not  exceed- 

280.  Onions,  forty  cents  per  bushel.  ing  two  and  one  half  cubic  feet,  twenty-five  cents  per 

281.  Pease,  green,  in  bulk  or  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  package;  in  packages  of  capacity  exceeding  two  and 
similar  packages,  forty  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  onehalf  cubic  feet  and  not  exceeding  five  cubic  feet, 
pounds ;  pease,  dried,  twenty  cents  per  bushel ;  fifty  cents  per  package ;  in  packages  of  capadty  ex* 
split  pease,  fifty  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds  ;  ceeding  five  cubic  feet,  for  every  additional  cubic  foot 
pease  in  cartons,  papers,  or  other  small  packages,  one  or  fhictional  part  thereof,  ten  cents ;  in  bulk,  one 
cent  per  pound.  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  thousand ;  and  in  addi- 

282.  Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds,  tion  thereto  a  duty  ot  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem 
commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  not  spedally  upon  the  boxes  or  barrels  containing  such  oranges, 
provided  for  In  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va-  lemons,  or  limes. 

lorem.  ^^«  raisins,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

288.  Potatoes,    twenty-five   cents    per   bushel  of  803.  Comfits,  sweetmcat<i,  and  fruits  preserved  in 

sixty  pounds.  sugar,  sirup,  molasses,  or  spirits,  not  specially  pro- 

iS*««£-'284.  Castor  beans  or  seeds,  fifty  cents  per  vided  for  in  this  act,  and  jellies  of  all  kinds,  thirty- 

buwhel  of  fiftv  pounds.  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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804.  Fruits  preneired  in  tboir  own  juices,  thirty  boaate  of  potash  to  neutralize  one  ounce  troy  of  vine- 

pcr  centum  ad  valorem.  gar. 

8C5.  Orange  peel  and  lemon  peel,  preserved  or  828.  There  shall  be  allowed  on  the  imported  tin 

candied,  two  cents  per  pound.  plate  used  in  the  manulhcture  of  cans,  boxes,  pack- 

806.  Nuts:  Almonds,  not  shelled,  five  oents   per  a^res,  and  all  articles  oftin  ware  exported,  either  empty 

pound;  dear  almonds,  shelled,  seven  and  one  half  or  filled  with  domestic  productH,  a  drawback  equal  to 

cents  per  pound.                             <»  the  duty  paid  on  such  tin  plate,  letss  one  per  oentum 

307.  Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds,  not  shelled,  of  such  duty,  which  shall  he  retained  for  the  use  of 

tbree  cents  per  pound ;  shelled,  six  cents  per  pound,  the  United  States. 

808.  Peanuts  or  irround  beans,  unshelloa,  one  cent  ^                rr     a             rtr                  /^          t> 

per  pound ;  shelled,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound.  Bomdulb  H.— Spirits,  Wiwm,  and  Othm  Bbvbr- 

309.  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unHhelled,  not  ^^^'* 

specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  one  half  Spirits.—Z29,  Brandy  and  other  spirits  manu&ct- 

oents  per  pound,  area  or  distilled  from  f^'ain  or  other  materials,  and 

Miot  itvductt, — 810.  Bacon  and  hams,  five  oents  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  and 

per  pound.  fifty  cents  per  proof  ^llon. 

811.  Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  two  cents  per  pound.  880.  £acn  and  every  gauj^e  or  wme  gallon  of  meas- 

812.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved,  not  urement  shall  be  counted  as  at  least  one  proof  gallon ; 
specially  provided  for  in  tiiis  act,  twenty-five  per  cent-  and  the  standard  for  determining  the  proof  of  brandy 
am  ad  valorem.  and  other  spirits  or  liquors  of  any  kind  imported 

818.  Extract  of  meat,  all  not  specially  provided  for  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  defined  in  the  laws 

in  this  act.  thirty-five  oents  per  pound ;  fluid  extract  relating  to  internal  revenue :  but  any  brandy  or  other 

of  meat,  fifteen  oents  per  pound ;  and  no  separate  or  spirituous  liquoiH,  imported  in  casks  of  less  capacity 

additional  duty  ^U  oe  collected  on  such  coverings  than  fourteen  gallons,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 

unles:«  as  such  they  ars  suitable  and  apparently  cb-  States :  Pnma^d^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Sec- 

•iifned  for  use  other  than  in  the  importation  of  meat  retary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  to  authorize 

extracts.  the  ascertainment  of  the  proof  of  wines,  cordials,  or 

814.  Lard,  two  cents  per  pound.  other  liquors,  by  distillation  or  otherwise,  in  case 

315.  Poultry,  live,  three  oent:»  per  pound ;  dressed,  where  it  is  impracticable  to  ascertain  such  proof  by 

five  oents  per  ponnd.  the  means  prescribed  by  eidsting  law  or  regulations. 

816.  Tallow,  one  cent  per  pound;  wool  grease,  in-  881.  On  all  oompounds  or  preparations  of  which 

dading  that  known  commercially  as  degras  or  brown  distilled  spirits  are  a  component  part  of  chief  value, 

wool  grease,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  pound.  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  there  shall  bo 

MviceUanetnu  I¥odueU,—Zl7,  Chicory  root,  burned  leviea  a  duty  not  less  than  that  imposed  upon  dis- 

or  roasted,  ground  or  granulated,  or  in  rolls,  or  other-  tilled  spirits. 

wine  preparad,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  882.  Cordials,  liquors,'  arrack,  absinthe,  kirschwas- 

act,  two  oents  per  pound.  ser,  rat^a,  and  other  spirituous  beverages  or  bitters 

818.  Chocolate  (other  than  chocolate  confectionery  of  all  kinds  containing  spirits,  and  not  specially  pro- 
sod  chocolate  oommerdally  known  as  sweetened  choo-  vided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollai-s  and  fiity  oents  per 
olste),  two  oents  per  pound.  proof  gallon. 

819.  Coooa^  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  specially  883.  No  lower  rate  or  amount  of  duty  shall  be  levied, 
provided  for  in  this  act,  two  cents  per  pound.  collected,  and  paid  on  brandy,  spirits,  and  other 

820.  Cocoa  butter  or  cocoa  butterine,  three  and  one  spirituous  beverages  than  that  fixed  by  law  for  the 
half  oents  per  pound.  description  of  first  proof;  but  it  shall  be  increased  in 

821.  DandeUon  root  and  acorns  prepared,  and  other  proportion  for  anv  greater  strength  than  the  strength 
articles  used  as  coffee,  or  as  substitutes  for  ooffee,  not  of  first  proof,  ana  all  imitations  of  brandy  or  spirits 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  one  half  or  wines  imported  by  any  names  whatever  shall  be 
cents  per  pound.  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  provided  for  the 

SaU.—iili.  Salt  in  bsgs,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  genuine  articles  respectively  intended  to  be  repre- 

packsges,  twelve  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds :  in  sented,  and  in  no  case  less  than  one  dollar  and  nfty 

bulk,  eight  cento  per  one  hundred  pounds :  Provided^  cents  per  gallon. 

That  imported  salt  in  bond  may  oe  used  in  curing  884.  Ba^  rum  or  bay  water,  whether  distilled  or 

fish  taken  by  vessels  licensed  to  engage  in  the  fisher-  compounded,  of  flnt  proof,  ana  in  proportion  for  any 

ies  and  in  curing  fish  on  the  shores  or  the  navigable  greater  strength  than  first  proof,  one  dollar  and  fifty 

waters  of  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations  as  cents  per  gallon. 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe;  and  WifiM, — 885.  Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling 

npon  proof  that  the  salt  has  been  used  for  either  of  wines,  in  bottles  containing  each  not  more  tnan  one 

the  purposes  stated  in  this  proviso,  the  duties  on  the  quart  and  more  than  one  pmt,  eight  dollars  per  dozen ; 

flsme  shall  be  remitted :  Provided  further^  That  ex-  containing  not  more  than  one  pint  each  and  more  than 

porters  of  meats,  whether  packed  or  smoked,  which  one  half  pint,  four  dollara  per  dozen ;  containing  one 

osTe  been  cured  in  the  United  States  with  imported  half  pint  each  or  less,  two  doUara  per  dozen ;  in  bot- 

aslt,  shall,  upon  satis&otory  proof,  under  suoh  regula-  ties  or  other  vessels  containing  more  than  one  quart 

tiooa  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  each,  in  addition  to  eight  dollara  per  dozen  bottles,  on 

that  such  meats  have  been  cured  with  imported  salt,  the  quantity  in  excess  of  one  quart,  at  the  rate  of  two 

have  refunded  to  them  from  the  Treasury  the  duties  dollars  and  fifty  oents  per  ^lon. 

paid  on  the  salt  so  used  in  curing  such  exported  886.  Still  wines,  includmg  ginger  wine  or  ginger 

meats,  in  amounts  not  le^  than  one  hundred  dollara.  cordial  and  vermuth,  in  casks.  Any  cents  per  gallon ; 

828.  Stareh,  including  all  preparations,  from  what-  in  bottles  or  jugs,  per  case  or  one  dozen  bottles  or 

ever  substance  produoeid,  fit  for  use  as  stareh,  two  jugs,  containing  each  not  more  than  one  quart  and 

cents  per  pound.  more  than  one  pint,  or  twenty-four  bottles  or  jugs 

824.  Dextrine,  burned  stareh,  gum  substitute,  or  containing  each  not  more  thun  one  pint,  one  dollar 
British ffum,  one  and  one  half  oent  per  pound.  and  sixty  cents  per  case;   and  any  excess  beyond 

825.  Mastard,  ground  or  preserved,  in  bottles  or  those  quantities  found  in  such  bottles  or  jugs  shall  be 
otherwise^  ten  cents  per  pound.  subject  to  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pint  or  fhictional 

826.  Spices,  ground  or  powdered,  not  specially  pro-  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or  additional  dut^  shall 
vided  for  in  this  act,  four  cents  per  pound ;  cayenne  oe  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs :  I¥ovidedj  That 
pepper,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound,  unground ;  any  wines,  ginger  cordial,  or  vermuth  imported  con- 
Mffe,  toree  cents  per  pound.  taining  more  than  twenty-four  per  centum  of  alcohol 

827.  Vinegar,  seven  and  one  half  cents  per  gallon,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States :  And  provided 
The  standani  for  vinegar  shall  be  taken  to  be  that  /urther^  That  there  shall  be  no  constructive  or  other 
strength  which  requires  thirty-five  grains  of  bicar-  allowance  for  breakage,  leakage,  or  damage  on  wines, 
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liquon,  oordials,  or  distilled  spirits.   Wines,  cordials,  one  half  cents  per  square  jard ;  if  dyed,  colored, 

brandy,  and  other  Bpirituoos  uquorn  imported  in  hot-  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  four  cents  per  square  yard, 

ties  or  jugs  8hall  be  packed  in  [>aoka^  oontaininf;  845.  Cotton    dotn   not   bleached^   dyed,    colored, 

not  less  than  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs  in  each  pock-  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  filly  and  not 

Sj^e ;  and  all  such  bottles  or  jugs  shall  pay  an  addi-  exceeding  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch, 

tional  duty  of  three  cents  for  each  bottle  or  jug  unless  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  two  and  one  fourth 

specially  provided  for  in  this  ocL  cents  per  square  yud ;  if  bl^ched^  three  cents  per 

887.  Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  in  bottles  or  jugs,  forty  square  yard;  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or 
cents  per  gallon,  out  no  Bcparate  or  additional  duty  printed,  tour  cents  per  square  yard :  Ptovided^  That 
shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs;  otherwise  on  all  cotton  cloth  not  exceeding  one  hundred  toreads 
than  in  bottles  or  jugs,  twenty  cents  per  gallon.  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  not 

888.  Malt  extract,  fluid,  in  casks,  twenty  cents  per  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed, 
gallon ;  in  bottles  or  jugs,  forty  cents  per  gallon ;  valued  at  over  six  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard ; 
solid  or  condensed,  fortv  per  centum  ad  valorem.  bleached,  valued  at  over  nine  cents  per  scjuare  yard ; 

889.  Cherry  juice  ana  prune  juice,  or  prune  wine,  and  dyed,  colored,  stained,  pidnted,  or  printed,  rained 
and  other  frmt  juice,  not  spcdaUy  provided  tor  in  this  at  over  twelve  cents  per  square  yard,  there  ahall  be 
act,  containing  not  more  than  eighteen  per  centum  of  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  thirty-five  per 
alcohol,  sixty  cents  per  gallon ;  if  containing  more  centum  ad  valorem. 

than  eighteen  per  centum  of  alcohol,  two  dollars  and  846.  Cotton    cloth,  not   bleached,  dyed,   colored, 

filty  cents  per  proof  gallon.  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  one  hundred 

840.  Qinger  ale,  ginger  beer,  lemonade,  soda  water,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundiW  and  fifty  threads  to  the 
and  other  similar  waters  in  plain  green  or  colored  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  three  cents 
molded  or  pressed  glass  bottles,  containing  each  not  per  square  yard ;  ir  bleached,  four  cents  per  equare 
more  than  three  fourths  of  a  pmt,  thirteen  cents  per  yard ;  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  five 
dozen;  containing  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  pint  cents  per  square  yard:  IVovided^  That  on  all  cotton 
each  and  not  more  than  one  and  one  half  pint,  twen-  cloth  exceeding  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding  one 
tr-six  cents  per  dozen ;  but  no  separate  or  additional  hundred  and  fifty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
duty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles ;  if  imported  the  warp  and  nlling^  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
otherwise  than  in  plain  green  or  colored  molded  or  stained,  painted,  or  pnnted,  valued  at  over  seven  and 
pressed  glass  bottles,  or  in  such  bottles  containing  one  half  cents  per  square  yard ;  bleached,  valued 
more  than  one  and  oi^e  half  pint  each,  fifty  cents  per  at  over  ten  cents  per  square  yard ;  dyed,  colored, 
gallon,  and  in  addition  thereto,  duty  shall  be  collected  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  twelve 
on  the  bottles,  or  other  coverings,  at  the  rates  which  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard,  there  shall  be 
would  be  chargeable  thereon  if  imported  empty.  levied,  collected,  ana  paid  a  duty  of  rorty  per  centum 

841.  All  mineral  waters,  and  all  imitations  of  nat-  ad  valorem. 

ural  mineral  waters,  and  all  artificial  mineral  waters  847.  Cotton   cloth,   not   bleached,   dyed   colored, 

not  specially  provideck  for  in  this  act,  in  green  or  col-  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  one  hundred 

ored  ghbss  bottles  containing  not  more  than  one  pint,  and  fifty  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  threads  to 

sixteen  cents  per  dozen  bottles.    If  containing  more  the  square  inch,  counting  me  warp  and  fllUng,  three 

than  one  pint  and  not  more  than  one  quart,  twenty-  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard ;  if  bleached,  four 

five  cents  per  dozen  bottles.    But  no  sepuate  duty  and  one  half  cents  per  square  vard;  if  dyed,  colored, 

shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles.    If  imported  other-  stained,  punted,  or  printed,  five  and  one  half  cents 

wise  than  in  plain  green  or  colored  glass  bottles,  or  if  per  square  yard :  J¥ovidfdf  Tha(  on  all  cotton  doth 

imported  in  such  bottles  containing  more  than  one  exceedinff  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  not  exceeding 

quart,  twentv  cents  per  ^i^on,  and  m  addition  there-  two  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  countinfT  the 

to  duty  shall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles  or  other  warp  and  filling,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 

covering  at  the  same  rates  that  would  be  charged  if  pointed,  or  pnnted,  valued  at  over  eight  cents  per 

imported  empty  or  separately.  square  yard ;  bleached,  valued  at  over  ten  cents  p^ 

_                T     n            »r           square  yard;  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or pnnt- 

BoHBDDLK  I.— CoTTOK  MAiruFAOTUBBB.  q^^  valucd  at  ovcr  twclvc  cents  per  square  yard,  there 

84S.  Cotton  thread,  yam,  warps,  or  waro  yam,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  j^aid  a  duty  of  forty- 

whether  single  or  advanced  beyond  the  oonmtion  of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

single,  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  848.  Cotton  cloth,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
yams  togetoer,  whether  on  beams  or  in  bund^,  stsined,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  two  hundred 
skeins,  or  cops,  or  in  any  other  form,  except  spool  thread  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  fiU- 
of  cotton,  hereinafter  provided  for,  valued  at  not  ex-  iug,  four  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard ;  if 
oeeding  twentr-five  cents  per  pound,  ten  cents  per  bleached,  five  and  one  half  cents  per  st^uare  yard ;  if 
pound ;  valued  at  over  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  six  and 
and  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per  pound,  eighteen  three  fourths  cents  per  square  yard :  J^oviaedj  That 
cents  per  pound :  valued  at  over  rorty  cents  per  pound  on  all  such  cotton  cloths  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
and  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  pound,  twenty-three  stained,  punted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  ten  cents 
cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  nfty  cents  per  pound  per  square  yard ;  bleacheo.  valued  at  over  twelve 
and  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  twenty-eight  cents  per  square  vard ;  ana  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
centrt  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  sixty  cents  per  pound  painted,  or  printed,  vslued  at  over  fifteen  cents  per 
and  not  exceeding  seventy  cents  per  pound,  tnirty-  square  yard,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
three  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents  a  duty  of  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  I¥ovtded 
per  pound  and  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per  pound,  /vrthtr.  That  on  cotton  cloth,  bleached,  dyed,  col- 
thirty-eight  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  ovcr  eighty  ored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  containing  an  ad- 
cents  per  pounds  and  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  mixture  of  silk,  and  not  otherwise  provided  lor,  there 
pound,  forty-eight  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  over  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  often  cents 
one  dollar  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  thirty-five 

848.  Spool  thread  of  cotton,  containing  on  each  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
spool  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  of  thread,  849.  Clothing  ready  made,  and  articlea  of  wear- 
seven  cents  per  dozen ;  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  ing  apparel  of  every  description,  handkerehiefh,  and 
on  each  spool,  for  every  adcUtional  one  hundred  yards  neckties  or  neck  wear  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
of  thread  or  iractional  part  thereof  in  excess  olf  one  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  t>r  other  vegetable 
hundred  yards,  seven  cents  per  dozen  spools.  fib«r  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  made 

844.  Cotton   cloth    not   bleached,    dyed,    colored,  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor, 

Btahied,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  all  oi  the  for^ping  not 

threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warn  and  fill-  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad 

ing,  two  cents  per  square  yard :  if  bleached,  two  and  valorem :  J^wided^  That  all  such   clothing  ready 
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midc  and  articles  of  weaiinj^  apparel  hAviug  India  hackled,  known  as  line  of  hemp,  fifty  dollan  per 

rubber  aa  a  oomponent  materml  ^not  includinx  grioves  ton. 

or  elaatie  articlea  that  are  specially  provided  for  in  861.  Tarn,  made  of  jute,  thirty-five  per  oentum  ad 

tlm  act),  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  filly  cents  per  valorem. 

poond.  and  in  additlbn  thereto  mty  per  oentum  ad  862.  Cables,  cordage,  and  ^  twine  (except  binding 

valorem.  twine  oomposed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  istle  or  Tam> 

850.  Plushes,  Tel  vets,  velveteens,  oordnroys,  and  pico  fiber,  monilla,  sisal  firass,  or  simn),  one  and  one 
■11  pile  &briG8  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  naif  cent  per  pound :  all  binding  twine  manufactured 
fiber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  in  whole  or  in  part  from  initio  or  Tampico  fiber,  ma- 
printed,  ten  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty  per  nilla,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  seven  tentos  of  one  cent 
oenuim  ad  valorem ;  on  all  such  goods  if  bleached,  per  pound ;  cables  and  corda^  made  of  hemp,  two 
tveWe  oenta  per  square  yard  and  twenty  per  oentum  and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  tarred  cables  and  cord- 
ad  valorem :  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  age,  three  cents  per  pound. 

printed,  fourteen  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty  868.  Uemp  and  jute  carpets  and  carpetings,  six 

per  eentnm  ad  valorem ;  but  none  of  the  fore^ing  cents  per  square  yard. 

artieles  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  ot  duty  864.  Burlaps,  not  exceeding  sixtv  inches  in  width, 

than  furtv  per  centum  ad  valorem.  of  fiax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp, 

851.  Cnentlle  curtains,  table  covers,  and  all  goods  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  the  component  material  of 
manufactured  of  cotton  chenille,  or  of  which  cotton  chief  value  (except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bog- 
chenille  forms  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  ging  for  cotton),  one  and  five  eighths  cent  per  pound, 
sixty  per  oentum  ad  valorem.  865.  Bags  tor  grain  made  oi  burlaps,  two  cents  per 

85i.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose,  made  on  knit-  pound, 

ting  machines  or  frames,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  866.  Bagpn^  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  all  simi- 

vegetable  fiber  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  lar  material  suitable  lor  covering  cotton,  composed  in 

for  in  this  ad,  and  shirts  and  drawers  composed  of  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  fiax,  jute,  or  jute  butts, 

ootton,  valued  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fiily  valued  at  six  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  one  and 

ocDts  per  dozen,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  six  tenths  cent  per  square  yard ;  valued  at  more  than 

853.  Stockinj^,  hose,  and  half-hose,  selvaged,  fash-  six  cents  per  square  y^rd}  one  and  eight  tenths  cent 

ioned,  narrow^,  or  shaped  wholly  or  in  part   by  per  square  yard. 

knitting  machines  or  Irames,  or  knit  by  hand,  inclua-  867.  Flax  gill-netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  when 

ing  such  as  are  commercially  known  as   seamless  the  thread  or  twine  of  which  they  are  oomposed  is 

Etockinss,  hose  or  half-hose,  all  of  the  above  com-  made  of  yam  of  a  number  not  higher  than  twenty, 

posed  of  ootton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or  fitteon  cents  per  pound  and  thirty-five  per  centum 

onflnished,  valued  at  not  more  than  sixty  cents  per  ad  valorem ;  when  made  of  threads  or  twines,  tiie 

down  purs,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  and  in  ad-  yam  of  which  is  finer  than  number  twenty,  twenty 

dition  thereto  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition  thereto  forty-five  per 

at  more  than  sixty  cents  per  dozen  paira  and  not  more  centum  ad  valorem. 

than  two  dollars  por  dozen  pairs,  fiuy  cents  per  dozen  868.  Linen  hydraulic  hose,  made  in  whole  or  in 

pairs,  and  in  adoition  thereto,  tnirty  per  oentum  ad  part  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  twenty  oents  per  pound, 

valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  two  clollarB  per  dozen  869.  Oil   cloth   for   floors,   stamped,    painted,  or 

pairs,  and  not  more  than  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  printed,  including  linoleum,  oorticene,  cork  carpets, 

seventy-five  oents  per  dozen  pairs,  and  in  adoition  figured  or  plain,  and  all  other  oil  doth  (except  sUk 

thereto,  forty  per  oentum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  on  cloth)^  ond  water-proof  cloth,  not  specially  pro- 

than  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  one  dollar  per  dozen  vided  for  m  this  act,  valued  at  twentv-five  cents  or  less 

pairs,  and  in  addition  thereto,  forty  per  oentum  ad  per  square  yard,  forty  per  oentum  aa  valorem ;  valued 

valorem;  and  all  shirts  and  drawers  composed  of  above  twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard,  fifteen  cents 

eotton  or  other  vezetable  fiber,  valued  at  more  than  per  square  yard  and  thirty  per  oentum  od  valorem, 

one  dollar  and  fifty  oents  per  dozen  and  not  more  870.  Yams  or  threads  composed  of  fiax  or  hemp,  or 

than  three  dollan  per  dozen,  one  dollw  per  dozen,  of  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  substances,  valuea  at 

and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  oentum  ad  va-  thirteen  cents  or  less  per  pound,  six  cents  per  pound ; 

k>rem ;  valued  at  more  than  three  aollars  per  dozen,  valued  at  more  than  thirteen  cen1»  per  pound,  forty- 

and  not  more  than  five  dollars  per  dozen^  one  dollar  five  per  oentum  ad  valorem, 

and  twenty-five  oents   per  dozen,  and  in  addition  871.  All  manufactures  of  fiax  or  hemp,  or  of  which 


valued  at  more  than  seven  dollars  per  dozen,  two  dol-  four,  such  manufaotures'of  fiax  containing  more  than 

Un  per  dozen,  and  in  addition  thereto,  forty  per  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  both 

eentnm  ad  valorem.  warp  and  filling,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  thirty- 

854.  Cotton  cords,  braids,  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  lieu  of  the  duty  herein 
lacings,  thir^-flve  oents  per  pound  ;  ootton  simps,  provided. 

galloons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders,  and  braces,  872.  Collars  and  cuflb,  composed  entirely  of  cotton, 

any  of  the  foregoinff  which  are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  fifteen  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  thirty-five  per 

forty  per  oentnm  ad  valorem :  J^rovided^  That  none  centum  ad  valorem  ;  oomposed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 

of  toe  articles  included  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  linen,  thirty  cents  per  aozen  pieces  and  forty  per 

len  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  oentum  ad  valorem :  shirts,  and  all  articles  of  wear- 

855.  Cotton  oamosk,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  and  ing  appaml  of  every  oescription.  not  specially  provided 
all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  specially  provided  for  for  in  this  act,  oomposed  wholly  or  in  part  of  linen, 
m  this  act,  forty  per  centum  od  valorem.  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

o„„^ T     w          D                   T                 «  878.  Laces,  edgings,  embroideries,  insertings,  neck 

ScHincLE  J.-FI.AX,  HiMP,  AHD  JuTE,  AiTO  Mawt-  rufllings,  meting,  trimmings,  tuckiigs,  lace  window 

FAcmmBS  OF.  curtains,  and  other  similar  tamboured  articles,  and 

856.  Flax  straw,  five  dollars  per  ton.  ariicles   embroidered  by  hand  or   machinery,  em- 
357.  KUkx,  not  hackled  or  dressed,  one  cent  per  broidered  and  hem-stitched  handkerchiefs,  and  ar- 

P<>™d.  tides  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  rufiliings,  tuok- 

858.  Flax,  hackled,  known  as  **  dressed  line,"  three  ings,  or  ruchings,  all  of  the  above  -  named  articles, 

ecnts  per  pound.  composed  of  fiax,  jute,  ootton,  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 

359.  Tow,  of  flax  or  hemp,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  or  or  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them,  or  a 
P^pod.  mixture  of  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 

360.  Hemp,  twenty -five  dollars  per  ton;  hemp,  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  sixty 
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per  centum  ad  valorem :  I^rovidsd^  That  articles  of  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  textile  fabrics,  when  embroid-  dirt  or  anv  other  foreijp  substance,  or  which  has 
ered  b)r  hand  or  machinery,  and  whether  specially  or  been  sortea  or  increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  not  ^ay  a  less  any  part  of  the  ori^al  fleece,  shall  be  twice  the  dutv 
rate  of  duty  than  that  fixed  by  the  respective  para-  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject :  i^vrtJea, 
graphs  and  schedules  of  this  act  upon  embroideries  of  That  skirted  wools  as  now  imported  are  hereby  ex- 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  respectively  com-  oepted.  Wools  on  which  a  duty  is  assessed  amount- 
posed.  inj(  to  three  times  or  more  than  that  which  wonld  be 

874.  All  manufactures  of  jute,  or  other  vegetable  assessed  il'  said  wool  was  imported  unwashed,  radi 

apeci- 
miported  as  or  any  sjiecmea  ciasa,  or 

provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  five  oents  per  pounci  claimed  bv  the  importer  to  be  duUable  aa  of  any 

or  less,  two  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  nve  cents  specified  class,  shall  contain  any  wool  or  hur  sa^ect 

per  pound,  forty  i>er  centum  ad  valorem.  to  a  lusher  rate  of  duty  than  the  class  i^  apecined, 

-,.,„_.                            .„  the  whole  bale  or  packajKe  shall  be  subject  to  the 

SoHEDULK  K.— Wool  akd  Makufaotcbis  of  Wool,  highest  rate  of  dutv  chw^ble  on  wool  of  the  dass 

875.  All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  soat,  alpaca,  and  suoicct  to  such  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  if  any  bale  or 
other  like  animals,  shall  be  divided  tor  the  purpose  of  pacKage  be  claimed  bv  the  importer  to  be  ahoddy, 
fixing  the  duties  to  bo  chaiged  thereon  into  the  three  mungo,  flocks,  wool,  hair,  or  other  material  of  any 
following  classes :  class  spedfied  in  this  act,  and  such  bale  contain  any 

876.  Class  one,  that  Is  to  say.  merinoj  mestizo,  admixture  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of 
metz,  or  metis  wools,  or  other  wools  of  menno  blood,  any  other  material,  the  whole  bole  or  package  shall 
immediate  or  remote,  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  highest  rate  unposei  upon 
of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  any  article  in  said  bale  or  package. 

such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  884.  The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first 

the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  daas  shall  be  eleven  cents  per  pound,  and  upon  all 

Australia,  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  Bussia,  Great  Britain,  wools  or  hidr  of  the  second  class  twelve  cents  per 

Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all  wools  poand. 

not  hereinafter  described  or  deugnated  in  classes  two  885.  On  wools  of  the  third  daas  and  on  camera 

and  three.  hair  of  the  third  class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  thir- 

877.  Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  teen  cents  or  less  per  pound,  including  charges,  the 
Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  duty  shall  be  thirty-two  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English  blooo,  886.  On  wools  of  the  third  class,  and  on  camePs 
and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  hair  of  tiie  third  class,  the  value  whereof  shsll  exceed 
also  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  thirteen  cents  per  pound  including  charges,  the  duty 
animals.  shall  be  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

878.  Class  three,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  887.  Woola  on  the  skin  shall  pay  the  same  rate  a<i 
South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  other  wools,  the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained 
Bussian  camePs  hair,  and  including  all  such  wools  of  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  im-  may  prescribe. 

ported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece.  888.  On  noils,  shoddy,  top  waste,  slubbing  waste. 

I^pt.  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting   improved  roving    waste,    ring   waste,   yam   waste,   izametea 

wools  nereinaiter  provided  tor.  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in 

879.  The  standard  samples  of  all  wools  which  are  part  of  wool,  the  duty  shall  be  thirty  cents  per 
DOW  or  may  be  hereafter  deposited  in  the  principal  pound. 

custom  houses  of  the  United  States,  under  the  author-  889.  On  woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  the  duty 

ity  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  the  shall  be  ten  cents  per  pound. 

standards  for  the  doasiflcation  of  wools  under  this  890.  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  ^foat,  alpaca,  or 
act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  the  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of  roping,  roving,  or 
authority  to  renew  these  standards  and  to  make  such  tope,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  have  been  ad- 
additions  to  them  fVom  time  to  time  as  may  be  re-  vaneed  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manu- 
quired,  and  he  shall  cause  to  bo  deposited  like  stand-  fiicture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not 
ards  in  other  custom  houses  of  the  United  States  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to 
when  they  may  be  needed.  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of 

880.  Whenever  wools  of  class  three  shall  have  been  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 
improved  by  the  admixture  of  merino  or  Encrlish  891.  On  woolen  and  worsted  yams  made  wholly  or 
blood  from  their  present  character  as  represented  by  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat, 
the  standard  samples  now  or  hereafter  to  he  depositeil  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than 
in  the  principal  cuntom  houses  of  the  United  States,  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be 
such  improved  wools  shall  be  classified  for  duty  either  two  and  one  half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act 
as  class  one  or  as  class  two,  as  the  case  may  be.  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in 

881.  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  which  addition  thereto,  thirtv-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be  twice  the  amount  valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  and  not  more  than 
of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  im-  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be 
ported  unwashed ;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  three  times  tne  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound 
and  second  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addidon 
shall  be  thr^e  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  valued  at 
Bubiected  if  imported  unwashed.  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 

882.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  be  tliree  and  onelialftimes  the  duty  imposed  by 
shall  have  been  shorn  from  the  sheep  without  any  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  tne  first  olaas, 
cleansing— that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washei  and  m  addition  thereto,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  have  been  washed  892.  On  woolen  or  worsted  cloths,  shawls,  knit 
with  water  on  the  sheep's  back.  Wool  washed  in  any  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on  knitting  machines  or 
other  manner  than  on  the  sheep's  back  shall  be  con-  frames,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description 
sidered  as  scoured  wool.  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool ,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the 

888.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  pheep  or  hair  of  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  not  specially 

the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  which  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty 

shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condi-  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 

tion,  or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  tiroes  tne  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  un- 

condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  or  washed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  there- 
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to  fo.tjr  per  oontum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  apparel  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for 

tbirtf  and  not  more  than  forty  cents»  per  pound,  the  Y\ke  purposes,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 

duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one  hali  times  the  worsted,  the  hair  or  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 

duty  UDpoeed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part, 

wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  aadition  thereto  forty  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  and  one  half  times 

per  ceotom  ad  vidorem ;  valued  at  above  forty  cents  the  dut^  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed 

per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  adoition  thereto  sixty 

daty  imposed   by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

vool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  aadition  thereto  filly  898.  On    webbings,  gorings.   suspenders,  braces, 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  beltings,  bindinfls,  oraids,  ii^oons,  fringes,  gimps. 

893.  On  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  and  flannels  for  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  laces  and 

underwear  composed  whoUv  or  in  port  of  wool,  the  embroideries,  bead  nets,  buttons,  or  barrel  buttons, 

hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  or  buttons  of  other  forms,  for  tassels  or  ornaments, 

valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  wrought  by  band  or  braided  by  machinery,  any  of  the 

duty  per  pound  shall  be  the  same  as  the  duty  impased  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  made  of 

by  this  act  on  one  pound  and  one  half  of  unwashed  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or 

vool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  ad«:Ution  thereto  thirty  other  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of 

per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  thau  tliirty  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  is  a  com- 

and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  dutpr  ponent  material,  the  duty  shall  be  sixty  cents  per 

per  pound  shall  be  twice  the  duty  imoosod  by  this  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad 

act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  fl»t  class ;  valorem. 

valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  and  not  more  than  899.  Aubusson,  Axminster,  moquette,  and  chenille 
flffy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  carpets  woven  whole  for 
three  times  the  duty  imposed  bv  this  act  on  a  pound  rooms,  and  all  carpets  or  caipeting  of  like  character 
of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class ;  and  in  aadition  or  description,  and  Oriental,  Berlin,  and  other  similar 
thereto  upon  all  the  above-named  articles  thirty-five  rugs,  sixty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  On  blankets  and  hats  of  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
vool  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  400.  Saxony^  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets, 
of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animal,  valued  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like 
sfc  more  than  fifty  cento  per  pound,  the  duty  per  character  or  description,  sixty  cents  per  souare  yard, 
pound  shall  be  three  and  a  half  times  the  duty  im-  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  act  valorem, 
posed  by  this  act  on  a  ^und  of  unwashed  wool  of  401.  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain^  and  all  car- 
the  flr^t  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  pets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  descnption,  forty- 
ad  valorem.  Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  four  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addiUon  thereto 
wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  fortv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

animalSj  valued  at  above  fifty  cents  per  pound  shall  402.  Velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  figured  or 
be  ciasjified  and  p^y  the  same  duty  as  women's  and  plain,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  and  all  car- 
children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  pet  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty 
and  eoods  of  siimlAr  character  and  description  pro-  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty 
videa  by  this  act.  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

394.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  403.  Tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and 
linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  simili^  character  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description, 
or  description  of  which  the  warp  consists  wholly^  of  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  twenty-eight  cents 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  material,  with  the  remain-  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per 
der  of  the  fabric  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  centum  ad  valorem. 

worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  404.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all  chain  Vene- 

animols,  valued  at  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per  tian  carpets,  nineteen  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in 

ftjuare  yard,  seven  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  od-  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

dition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  405.  Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  four- 

at  above  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard,  eight  cents  per  teen  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto 

a  aire  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  forty  per  oentum  ad  valorem, 

valorem:  ilvr«<i«f,  That  on  all  such  goods  weigh-  406.  Druggets  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or 

ing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard  the  duty  per  otherwise,  twenty-two  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in 

pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  vuorem.    Felt 

act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  carpeting,  figured  or  plaiu,  eleven  cents  per  souare 

and  in  addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  vara,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  aa  va- 

395.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  good^,  coat  lorem. 

lininj^,  Italian  cloth,  bunting,  and  goods  of  similar  407.  Caipetsandcarpetingof  wool,  fiax,  or  cotton,  or 

descnption  or  character  composed  wholly  or  in  part  composed  in  part  of  either,  not  specially  provided  for 

of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  in  this  act,  fitly  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

or  other  animals,  and  not  spedally  provided  for  in  408.  Mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides, 

this  act,  the  duty  shall  be  twelve  cents  per  square  art  squares,  and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpet- 

vard,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  va-  ins;  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  ana  not  specially 

lorem:  jy&pided.  That  on  all  such  goods  weighing  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate 

over  four  ounces  per  square  yard  the  duty  per  pound  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpetings  of 

ehall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  like  character  or  description. 

poond  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  _                 r      a                a        /n, 

addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Soheduus  L.-Sxlk  and  Sxix  Goods. 

896.  On  clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wear-  409.  Silk  partially  manufactured  from  cocoons  or 

my  apparel  of  ever^  description,  made  up  or  manu-  fVx>m  waste  silk,  and  not  further  advanced  or  manu- 

(acturA  wholly  or  in  part,  not  specially  provided  for  faotured  than  carded,  or  combed  silk,  fifty  cents  per 

in  this  act,  felts  not  woven  and  not  specially  pro'vided  pound. 

for  in  this  act,  and  plushes  and  other  pile  fabrics,  all  410.  Thrown  silk,  not  more  advanced  than  singles, 

the  foregoing,  oomposed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  tram,  orgonzine  sewincr  silk,  twisty  fioss,  and  silk 

worsted,  the  hair  or  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  threxulR  or  yarns  of  every  description,  except  spun 

animals  the  duty  per  pound  shall   be  four  and  one  silk,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  spun  silk  in 

half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  skeins  or  cops  or  on  beams,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 

unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  valorem, 

thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  411.  Velvets,  plushes,  or  other  pile  fabrics,  contain- 

397.  On  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  ing,  exclusive  of  selvages,  less  than  seventy-five  per 

or  other  outside  garments  for  ladies  and  cmldren's  centum  in  weight  of  silk,  one  dollar  and  fitly  cents 
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per  pound  and  fifteen  per  oentnm  ad  valorem ;  oon-  ^               w     c 

taining,  exclusive  of  aelvafiea,  seventv-flve  per  cent-  Bohxdulb  K.— buimBiss. 

am  or  more  in  weight  of  Buk,  three  dollars  and  fifiv  426.  Bristles,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem';  427.  Brushes,  and  brooms  of  all  kinds,  inclndtn? 

but  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  pay  a  feather  dusters  and  hair  pendls  in  quills,  forty  per 

lees  rate  of  duty  than  nfty  per  oentum  ad  valorem.  centum  ad  valorem. 

412.  Webbings,  ^rings,  suspenders  braces,  belt-  Buttons  and  Button  Forms.— 4^.  Button  fomriB: 

ings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  ftinges,  cords  and  Lastings,  mohair,  cloth^  silk,  or  other  manufactares  of 

tassels,  any  of  the  foregomg  which  are  elastic  ornon-  doth,  woven  or  made  m  patterns  of  sucb  size.  shApc, 

elastic,  buttons,  and  ornaments,  made  of  silk,  or  of  or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  Dottons 

which  silk  is  toe  component  material  of  chief  value,  exclusively,  ten  per  oentum  ad  valorem, 

fifty  per  oentum  ad  valorem.  429.  Buttons  commerdally  known  as  a^te  but- 

418.  Laces  and  embroideries,  handkerchiefs,  neck  tons,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.    Pearl  and 

rufiiixu^  and  ruchings.  dothing  ready  made,  and  arti-  sfaeli  buttons,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  line  button 

olesorweaiing  apparel  of  every  de^tcription,  induding  meaonre  of  one  fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross,  and  in 

knit  goods,  madfe  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  addition  thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  com-  480.  Ivory,  vegetable  ivoiy,  bone  or  hom  buttons, 

posed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  xaar  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

terial  of  chier  value,  not  specially  providca  for  in  this  481.  Shoe  buttons,  made  of  paper,  board,  papier 

act.  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  IVoffided^  That  all  mach^,  pulp,  or  other  similar  material  not  spedally 

Bucn  dothmg  ready  made  and  articles  of  wearing  ap-  providea  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  three 

parol  when  composed  in  part  of  India-rubber  (not  in-  cents  per  gross,  one  cent  per  gioss. 

eluding  gloves  or  elastic  articles  that  are  specially  482.  Coal,  bituminous,  and  shale,  seventy-five  cents 

provided  for  in  this  act),  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  per  ton  of  twenty-eight  oushels,  eighty  pounds  to  the 

eight  cents  per  ounce,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  '  Dushel :  coal  slack  or  culm,  such  as  wul  pass  through 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  a  half-inch  screen,  thirty  cents  pw  ton  of  twenty- 

414.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  sUk  is  eight  bushels,  eighty  pounds  to  the  bushel, 

the  component  material  of  chier  value,  not  spedally  488.  Coke,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

providea  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  484.  Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares  or  cubes,  ten  cents 

l^rovided^  That  all  such  manufactures  of  which  wool,  per  pound ;  manuikotured  corks,  fifteen  cents    per 

or  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  or  other  like  animals,  is  pound. 

a  component  material,  shall  be  classified  as  manufact-  486.  Dice,  draughts,  chess  men,  chess  balls,  and 

urea  of  wool.  billiard,  pool,  and  bagatelle  balls,  of  ivory,  bone,  or 

other  materials,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SoHHOULB  M.-PULP,  Papebs,  AiTO  Booxs.  ,  *«.«•  ^^Us,  doU  hoids.  toy  msrbles  of  whatever  ma- 

'              ^  tcnal  composed,  and  all  other  toys  not  composed  of 

J\dp  and  fhpsr.^lS.  Mechanically  ground  wood  rubber,  china,  porcelain,  rarian,  bisque,  earthen,  or 

pulp,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  dry  weight ;  stone  ware,  ana  not  specially  providea  for  in  this  act, 

chemical  wood  pulp  unbleached,  six  dollars  per  ton  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

dry  weight;   bleacned,  seven  dollars  per  ton  dry  487.  Emery    grains,    and    emery    manufactured, 

weight.  ground,  pulveri^,  or  refined,  one  cent  per  pound. 

416.  Sheathing  paper,  ten  per  centum  ad  valo-  Expumvs  Substances.  — ^%.   Fire-cTBckers  of  all 
rem.  kinds,  eight  cents  per  pound,  but  no  allowance  shall 

417.  Printing  paper  unsised,  suitable  only  for  books  be  made  for  tare  or  damage  tneroon. 

and  newspapers,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem.  489.  Fulminates,  fulminating  powderv.  and  like  ar- 

418.  Pnnung  paper  sued  or  glued,  suitable  only  tides,  not  specially  provided  for  in  thia  act,  thirty 
ibr  books  and  newspapers,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va-  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

lorem.  440.  Gunpowder,  and  all  explosive  substances  used 


419.  Papers  known  commerdallv  as  copying  paper,     for  mining,  blasting,  artilleiy,  or  sporUng  purposes, 


addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  albu-  441.  Matches,  friction  or  ludfer,  of  all  descriptions, 

menized  or  sensitized  paper,  thirty-five  per  centum  per  ^ross  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  boxes,  oan- 

ad  valorem.  taining  not  more  than  one  hundred  matchea  per  box, 

420.  Papers  known  oommerdally  as  surfsoe-coated  ten  cents  per  gross ;  when  imported  otherwise  than  in 

papers,  and  manufactures  thereof,  cardboards,  litho-  boxes  containing  not  more  than  one  hundred  mstdics 

graphic  prints  fh>m  eiUier  stone  or  zinc,  bound  or  un-  each,  one  cent  per  one  thousand  matches, 

bound  (except  illustrations  when  forming  a  part  of  a  442.  Percussion  caps,  forty  per  centum  ad  vak>- 

periodical,  newspaper,  or  in  printed  books  accom-  rem. 

panying  the  same),  and  ^1  articles  produced  either  in  448.  Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not 

whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process,  and  photo-  dressed,  colored^  or  manufactured,  not  specially  pro- 

frraph,  automph,  and  scrap  albums,  wholly  or  par-  vided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 

tially  manmiEustured,  tMrty-five  per  oentum  ad  valo-  when  dressed,  colored,  or  manufactured,  indudicg 

rem.  quilts  of  down  and  other  manufactures  of  down,  and 

Manufatiurss  of  Ihptr. — 421.   Paper   envelopes,  also  including  dressed  and  finished  birds  suitable  tor 

twenty-five  cents  per  thousand.  millinery  ornaments,  and  artifidal  and  ornamental 

422.  Paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire  feathers  and  flowers,  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  ma- 
boards,  writinar  paper,  drawing  paper,  and  all  other  terial  composed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  444.  Furs,  dressed  on  the  skin  but  not  made  up  into 

428.  Books,  including  blank  books  of  all  kinds,  articles,  and  fan  not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters* 

pamphlets  and  engravings,  bound  or  unbound,  pho-  use,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

tographs,  etchings,  maps,  chart<(,  and  all  printed  mat-  445.  Glass  beads,  loose,  unthreaded  or  nnstrung, 

ter  not  spedally  proviaea  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  ten  per  oentum  ad  valorem, 

per  centum  ad  valorem.  446.  Gun- wads  of  all  descripUons,  thirty-five  per 

424.  Playing  cards,  fifty  cents  per  pock.  centum  ad  valorem. 

426.  Manufactures  of  paper^or  of  which  paper  is  447.  Hair,  human,  if  clean  or  drawn  but  not  manu- 

the  component  material  of'  chief  value,  not  specially  factured,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

provided  for  in  tibis  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  448.  Hair  doth,  known  as  ^*  crinoline  doth,**  eigbt 

valorem.  cents  per  square  yard. 
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iS9.  Hair  cloth,  known  ob  **  hair  aeating,"  thirty 
OBDts  per  aqoare  varcL 

450.  TTitir^  curled,  suitable  for  beds  or  mattreases, 
fifteen  per  oeDtum  ad  yalorem. 

451.  Hats  tor  men's,  women's,  and  oblldren's  wear, 
composed  of  the  tar  of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  other 
Ai)iinal»  or  of  which  such  fur  ia  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured, 
iDcluding  Air-hat  bodies,  Ufty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

J€w4ry  and  Preciofti  SionM,^4S2,  Jewehr^ :  All 
articles,  not  elsewhere  specially  provided  for  m  this 
act,  composed  of  predoas  metals  or  imitations  thereof, 
whether  set  with  coral,  jet,  or  pearls,  or  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  cameos,  or  other  precious  stones,  or 
iiDitadons  thereof,  or  otherwise,  and  which  shall  be 
known  commeraally  as  ^^jewelry,'*  and  cameos  in 
fzames,  fifty  per  oentom  ad  valorem. 

458.  Pearls,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

454.  Precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  cut  but  not  set, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  set.  and  not  spacially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-nve  per  centum  ad 
valorem.  Imitations  of  precious  stones  composed  of 
ptste  or  glass  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  dimensions, 
not  set.  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  ^ 

lAatktr  and  Manufaeiura  of. — 456.  Bend  or  belt- 
ing leather  and  sole  leather,  and  leather  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

466.  Calf  skins,  tanned,  or 'tanned  and  dressed, 
drwaed  upper  leather,  including  patent,  enameled, 
and  japanned  leather,  dressed  or  undressed,  and  fin- 
i«hea ;  chamois  or  other  skins  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  book-binders'  calf  skins,  kangaroo,  sheep. 
and  ^oat  skins,  including  iamb  and  kid  skins,  dressea 
and  finished,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  skins 
for  morocco,  tanned  but  unfinished,  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  pianoforte  leather  and  pianoforte  action 
leather^  thiit^-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  japanned 
calf  skms,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  boots  and 
shoes,  made  of  leather,  twen^-flve  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

457.  Bat  leather  cot  into  shoe  nppen  or  vamps, 
or  other  forms,  suitable  for  conversion  into  manu- 
&ctured  articles,  shali  be  dassifled  as  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  pay  duty  accordingly. 

458.  Gloves  of  all  descriptions,  composed  wholly  or 
m  part  of  kid  or  otiier  leatner,  and  whether  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rates  fixed 
m  connection  with  tne  following  specified  kinds  there- 
of, fourteen  inches  in  extreme  length  when  stretched 
to  the  lull  extent,  being  in  each  case  hereby  fixed  as 
the  standard,  and  one  dozen  pairs  as  the  boisis.  name- 
ly :  Ladies'  and  children's  schmaschen  of  said  length 
or  under,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen ; 
ladies'  and  children's  lamb  of  said  length  or  under, 
tvo  doUan  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen ;  ladies' 
and  children's  kid  of  said  length  or  under,  three 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen ;  ladies'  and 
children's  suedes  of  said  length  or  under,  fifty  per 
eentam  ad  valorem;  all  other  ladies'  and  child- 
ren's leather  gloves,  and  all  men's  leather  gloves  of 
aaid  length  or  under,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
all  leather  gloves  over  fourteen  inches  in  length,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem :  and  in  addition  to  the  above 
ntes  there  shall  be  paia  on  all  men's  gloves  one  dol- 
lar per  dozen,  on  all  lined  gloves,  one  dollar  per 
dozen ;  on  all  pique  or  prick  seam  gloves,  fifty  cents 
per  dozen;  on  all  emoroidered  gK)ves,  vntn  more 
than  three  single  strands  or  coras,  fifty  cents  per 
doaeo  pairs,  fiwidsd.  That  all  gloves  represented 
to  be  of  a  kind  or  grrade  below  their  actual  kind  or 
mde  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  five  dollars  per 
dozen  pairs :  i^ovidsd further.  That  none  of  the  arti- 
des  named  in  this  paragraph  snail  pay  a  less  rate  of 
dutjr  than  fifty  per  eentam  ad  valorem. 

MiaceUaMous  Manufacturm.—Ali^,  Manufactures  of 
alabaster,  amber,  asbiestos,  bladders,  coral,  catgut,  or 
vbipgot  or  wormgut,  jet,  paste,  spar,  wax,  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  eltner  of  them  as  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 


for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
osier  or  willow  prepared  for  basket-makere'  use,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  manufactures  of  osier  or  wLT- 
low.  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

460.  Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  India- 
rubber,  palm  leaf,  straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
tor  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

4tfl.  Manufactures  of  leather,  ftir,  crutta-percha, 
vulcanized  India-rubber,  known  as  hard  rubber,  Jju- 
man  hulr,  papier-mache,  indurated-fiber  wares  and 
other  manutootures  composed  of  wood  or  other  pulp, 
or  of  which  these  subiitanoes  or  either  of  them  is 
the  com^nent  material  of  chief  value,  all  of  the  above 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

462.  Manufactures  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  moth- 
er-of-pearl, and  shell,  or  of  wnich  these  substances  or 
either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provid^  for  ia  this  act,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

468.  Masks,  composed  of  paper  or  pulp,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

464.  Matting  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  twelve 
cents  per  square  yard ;  nmts  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or 
rattan,  ei^ht  cents  per  square  foot 

466.  Pamtings,  in  oU  or  water  colors,  and  statuary, 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifteen  per  cent- 
um ad  valorem ;  but  the  term  **  statuary  "  as  herein 
used  shall  be  understood  to  include  only  such  statuary 
as  is  cut.  carved,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  hand  from 
a  solid  block  or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  or  alabaster, 
or  fVom  metal,  and  as  is  the  profesdonal  production 
of  a  statuarjr  or  sculptor  only. 

466.  Penols  of  wood  fiUea  with  lead  or  other  ma- 
terial, and  pencils  of  lead,  fifty  cents  p»er  gross  and 
tliirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  slate  pencils,  four  cents 
per  gross. 

467.  Pencil  leads  not  in  wood,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

JKoes  and  Smoherf  ArHdei^—^S.  Pipes,  pipe 
bowls,  of  all  materials,  and  all  smokers'  articles  wnat- 
soever,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  includ- 
ing cigarette  books,  cigarette-book  covers,  pouches 
for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper 
in  all  forms,  seventy  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all  com- 
mon tobacco  pipes  of  day,  fifteen  cents  per  gross. 

469.  Plush,  black,  known  commercially  as  hatters' 
plush,  composed  of  silk^  or  of  silk  and  cotton,  and 
used  exclusively  for  making  men's  hats,  ten  per  cent- 
um ad  valorem. 

470.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  covered 
with  silk  or  alpaca,  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
if  covered  with  other  material,  forty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

471.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  sticks  for, 
if  plain,  finished  or  unfinisned,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  if  carved,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

472.  Waste,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

7RKB    LIST. 

Sxo.  2.  On  and  after  the  sixth  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  nine^,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  the  following  articles 
when  imported  shall  ho  exempt  from  duty : 

473.  Acids  used  for  medianal,  chemical,  or  manu- 
fiicturing  purposes,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act 

474.  Aconite. 

475.  Acorns,  raw,  dried  or  undried,  but  unground. 

476.  Agates,  unmanufactured. 

477.  Alpuinen. 

478.  Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial,  and  dyes  com- 
mercially known  as  alizarine  yellow,  alizarine  orange, 
alizarine  green,  alizarine  blue,  alizarine  brown,  ali- 
zarine black. 

479.  Amber,  unmxmufactured,  or  crude  g^^im. 

480.  Aml>ergris. 

481.  Aniline  salts. 


!i22 
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482.  Any  ammal  Imported  speablly  for  breeding 
puTpoBes  shall  be  admitted  free :  J^'ovidsd,  That  no 
Buco  animal  shall  be  admitted  free  unless  pure  bred  of 
a  reooguixed  breed,  anddulv  reffi&tered  in  the  hook  of 
record  eutablished  for  that  breed :  And  provided /vr- 
th4r,  That  oertiflcate  of  such  record  and  of  the  ^di- 
gree  of  Buoh  animal  shall  be  produced  and  submitted 
to  the  customs  officer,  duly  authenticated  by  the 
proper  custodian  of  such  book  of  record,  toii^ther  with 
the  affidavit  of  the  owner,  agent,  or  importer  that 
such  animal  is  the  identical  animal  described  in  said 
certificate  of  record  and  pedigree.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  jirescnbe  such  additional  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  for  the  strict  enforcement  of 
this  provision. 

488.  Aniouils  brought  into  the  United  States  tem- 
porarily tor  a  f>eriod  not  exceeding  six  months,  tor  the 
purpose  of  exhibition  or  competition  for  prizes  offered 
by  any  agricultural  or  racing  association ;  but  a  bond 
shall  be  given  m  aooordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  aU>o,  teams 
of  animals,  including  their  harness  and  tackle  and 
the  wagons  or  other  vehicles  actually  owned  bv  per- 
sons emigrating  from  foreign  countnes  to  the  United 
States  with  their  families,  and  in  actual  use  for  the 
purpose  of  such  emigratlou  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Sooretarj[  of  the  Treasuiy  may  prescribe ;  and 
wild  animals  intended  for  exhioition  in  xoSlogical  col- 
lectaons  for  scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and 
not  for  sale  or  profit. 

484.  Annatto,  roucou,  rocoa,  or  Orleans,  and  all  ex- 
tracts of. 

485.  Antimony  ore,  crude  sulphite  of. 

486.  Apatite. 

487.  Argal,  or  axgol,  or  crude  tartar. 

488.  Arrow  root,  raw  or  unmanufactured. 

489.  Arsenic  ana  sulphide  of,  or  orpiment. 

490.  Arseniate  of  aniline. 

491.  Alt  educational  stops,  composed  of  glass  and 
metal  and  valued  at  not  more  than  six  cents  per 
gross* 

492.  Articles  in  a  crude  state  used  in  dyeing  or  tan- 
ning not  spedallv  provided  for  in  this  act 

498.  Articles  tne  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  when  returned  after  having  been 
exported,  without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or 
.  imprevea  in  condition  by  any  process  of  manufacture 
or  other  means :  casks,  barrels,  carboys,  bags,  and 
other  vessels  of  American  manufacture  exported  filled 
with  American  products,  or  exported  empty  and  re- 
turned filled  witn  foreign  products,  including  shooks 
when  returned  as  barrels  or  boxes ;  also  quicksilver 
tlosks  or  bottles,  of  either  domestic  or  forei^m  manu- 
facture, which  shall  have  been  actually  exported  ftvm 
the  Umted  States ;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such 
articles  shall  be  made,  under  general  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TrMsury ;  and  if 
any  such  articles  are  subject  to  internal  tax  at  the 
time  of  exportation  snoh  tax  shall  be  proved  to  have 
been  paid  before  exportation  and  not  rei\mded :  Pro- 
tided.  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  applv  to  any 
article  upon  which  an  allowance  of  drawback  has 
been  made,  the  reimportation  of  which  is  hereby 
prohibited,  except  upon  payment  of  duties  equal  to 
the  drawbacks  allowed ;  or  to  any  article  manufiict- 
ured  in  bonded  warehouse  and  exported  under  any 
provision  of  law:  And  proffided  further ,  That  when 
manufactured  tobacco  wnich  has  oeen  exported  with- 
out payment  of  internal-revenue  tax  shall  be  reim- 
ported  it  shall  be  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs  until  internal-revenue  stamps  in 
payment  of  the  legal  duties  shall  be  placed  thereon. 

494.  Asbestos,  unmanufactured. 

495.  Ashes,  wood  and  lye  of,  and  beet-root  ashes. 

496.  Asphaltum  and  bitumen,  crude. 

497.  Asafcetida. 

498.  BalmofGilead. 

499.  Barks,  cinchona  or  other  ftom  which  quinine 
may  be  extracted. 

600.  Baiyta,  carbonate  of,  or  witherite. 
iOl.  Bauxite,  or  beauxite. 


602.  Beeswax. 

603.  Bells,  broken,  and  bell  metal  broken  end  fit 
only  to  be  remanufsctured. 

604.  Bird)*,  stuffed,  not  suitable  for  millinery  orna- 
ments, and  bird  skins,  prepared  for  prcM^rvatlbn,  but 
not  further  advanced  in  manufacture. 

606.  Birds  and  land  and  water  fowls. 

606.  Bismuth. 

607.  Bladdcre,  including  fish  bladders  or  fiah 
sounds,  crude^  and  all  integuments  of  ■TiimaU  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  aoL 

608.  Blood,  dried. 

609.  Bologna  sausages. 

610.  Bolting  olotlis,  especially  for  milling  purpofies, 
but  not  suitame  for  the  manulacture  of  wearing  up- 
parel. 

611.  Bones,  crude,  or  not  burned,  calcined,  groond, 
steamed,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  and  bone  dust 
or  animal  carbon,  and  bone  ash,  fit  only  for  fertilizing 
purposes. 

612.  Books,  engravings,  photogrsphsj  bound  or  un- 
bound etchings,  maps,  ana  charts^  which  shall  have 
been  printed  and  bound  or  manutactured  more  than 
twenty  yean  at  the  date  of  importation. 

618.  fiooks  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in 
languages  other  than  English ;  also  books  and  muisic, 
in  rais^  print,  used  exonisivelv  by  the  blind. 

614.  Books,  engravings,  pnotogrmphs,  etcbln;^^ 
bound  or  unbound,  maps  and  charts  imported  by 
authority  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  or  lor  the 
use  of  the  Libraiy  of  Congress. 

616.  Books,  maps,  lithographic  prints,  and  charts, 
specially  imported,  not  moreihan  two  copies  in  any 
one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  for  the  use  of  any  socie^ 
incorporated  or  established  for  educational,  philo- 
sophical, literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the 
encoun^ment  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by 
order  of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  <h 
learning  in  the  United  States,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury  ahall  prescribe. 

616.  Books,  or  libraries,  or  parts  of  libraries,  and 
other  household  effects  or  peraons  or  families  from 
foreign  countries,  if  actually  used  abroad  by  them  not 
less  than  one  year,  and  not  intended  for  any  other 
person  or  persons,  nor  for  sale. 

617.  Brazil  paste. 

618.  Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  similar  manuftctnrea 
composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow, 
osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
hats,  bonnets^  and  hoods. 

619.  Brazilian  pebble,  un wrought  or  unmanufact- 
ured. 

620.  Breoda,  in  block  or  slabs. 

621.  Bromine. 

622.  Bullion,  gold  or  silver. 
628.  Bumndy  pitch. 

624.  Cabinets  ot  old  coins  and  medala,  and  other 
collections  of  antiquities,  but  the  term  **  antiquitJes  " 
as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  only  such  arUcles  aa 
ore  suitable  for  souvenin  or  cabinet  collections,  and 
which  shall  have  been  produced  at  any  period  prior 
to  the  year  seventeen  hundred. 

626.  Cadmium. 

626.  Calamine. 

627.  Camphor,  crude. 

628.  Castor  or  osstoreum. 

629.  Catgut,  whipgut,  or  wormgut,  unmanufact- 
ured, or  not  tlirther  manufactured  than  in  strings*  or 
cords. 

680.  Cerium. 

681.  Chalk,  unmanufactured. 

682.  Charcoal. 

638.  Chicory  root,  raw,  dried,  or  undried,  but  un- 
ground. 

634.  Civet,  crude. 

686.  Clay— common  blue  clay  in  casks  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

686.  Coal,  anthracite. 

687.  Conl  stores  of  American  vessels ;  but  rone 
shall  be  unloaded. 

688.  Coal  tar,  crude. 
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6S9.  Cobalt  and  coValt  ore. 
640.  CoocoluB  indioiu. 
bH.  Cochioeal. 

Mi.  Cooott,  or  eaoao,  crude,  and  fiber,  leaves,  and 
ihcUs  of. 
543.  Coffee. 

HL  Ooina,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
54a.  Coir,  and  ooir  yam. 

546.  Copper,  old,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  Ameri- 
etn  vc&Aels  compelled  by  marine  diiumter  to  repair  in 
foreiiniJPOitB. 

547.  (Joral,  marine,  uncut,  and  unmanufactured. 

548.  Cork  wood,  or  cork  oork,  unmauui'actured. 
519.  Cotton,  ana  cotton  waste  or  flocks. 

650.  Cryolite,  or  kryolith. 
551.  Cudbear. 

532.  Curling  stones,  or  quoits,  and  cnrUng-stone 
handles. 

658.  l^urrr,  and  curry  powder. 
654.  Cutcb. 

55&  Cuttle-fishbone. 

55^  Dandelion  roots,  raw,  dried,  or  undried,  but 
mwround. 

m7.  Diamonds  and  other  predous  stones,  rough  or 
ODcut,  including  glaziers'  and  engraven*  diamonds 
not  set,  and  diamond  dust  or  bort,  and  jewels  to  be 
used  in  tlie  manufiusture  of  watches. 

55a.  Divi-divL 

659.  Dragon's  blood. 

560.  Drugs,  such  ss  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
bods,  bulbs,  and  bulbous  root!»,  excrescences  such  as 
oat-galls,  fruits  flowers,  dried  flbers,  and  dried  in- 
Mcts,  griuns,  gums,  and  gum-resln,  herbs,  leaves, 
lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots,  and  stems,  spices,  vege- 
table^ seeds  aromatic,  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth, 
weeds,  and  woods  used  expressly  tor  dying ;  any  of 
the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible  and  are  in  a  crude 
state,  and  are  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by 
refining  or  grinding^,  or  by  other  process  of  manu- 
fiu:ture,and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  aoL 

541.  Aggs  of  birds,  fish,  and  insects. 

562.  Emery  ore. 

663.  Ergot. 

564.  Fans,  oommon  pakn  leaf  and  palm  leaf  un- 
manufactured. 

565.  Farina. 

666.  Faahkm  pistes,  engraved  on  steel  or  copper  or 
on  voo^  oolorea  or  plain. 

667.  Feathers  and  downs  for  beds. 

668.  Feldspar. 

569.  Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels. 

670.  Fibrin  in  six  forms. 

671.  Fish,  the  product  of  American  fisheries,  and 
fresh  or  fhwen  fish  (except  salmon)  canght  in  fVosh 
vaten  by  Aiiierioan  veitsels.  or  with  nets  or  other  de- 
vices owned  by  citiaens  of  the  United  States. 

572.  Fish  for  bait. 

573.  Fish  skins. 

674.  Flint,  flints^  and  ground  flint  stones. 

675.  Floor  noatting  mannfiietured  from  round  or 

Stit  strsw,  indoding  what  is  commonly  known  as 
iinese  matting. 

676.  Fossils. 

677.  Fniit  plants,  tropical  and  semi-tropical,  for 
the  purpoae  of  propagation  or  cultivation. 

lyuiii  and  JfuU.^blS,  Currants,  Zante  or  other. 
679.  Dates. 

^660.  Fruits,  green,  ripe,  or  dried,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  tnis  act. 
681.  Tsmarinds. 
581  CocoMints. 

583.  Biaxil  nuts. 

584.  Cresmnuts. 

585.  Pahn  nuts. 

686.  Palm-nut  kernels. 

587.  Fuis,  undrBMSed. 

588.  Fur  skina  of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  man- 
Mr. 

589.  Gambier. 

590.  Oiass,  broken,  and  old  glass,  which  can  not 
be  cut  for  use,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufaotured. 


691.  Gisss  plates  or  disks,  rough  out  or  unwronght, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  opricul  instruments, 
spectaclefi,  and  eyeglasses,  and  suitable  only  for  such 
use :  Ptovided^  k^teer^  That  such  dUks  exceeding 
eight  inches  in  diameter  may  be  polished  sufliciently 
to  enable  the  character  of  the  glass  to  be  determined. 

Oraaaet  and  /¥6srs.— 692.  IsUe  or  Tampico  fiber. 

698.  Jute. 

694.  Jute  butti. 

595.  Manilla. 

596.  Sisal  grass. 
697.  Sunn. 

And  all  other  textile  grasses  or  fibrous  vegetable  sub- 
stances, unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 
598.  Gold  beaters'  molds  and  gold  beaters'  skins. 

699.  Grease,  and  oils,  such  as  are  commonly  used 
in  soap-making,  or  in  wire  drawing,  or  for  stuffing  or 
dressing  leather  and  which  are  fit  only  for  such  uses, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  set 

600.  Guano,  manures,  and  all  substances  expres:)ly 
used  for  manure. 

601.  Gunny  bags  and  gunny  doths,  old  or  refbse, 
fit  only  for  remanufiBcture. 

602.  Guts,  salted. 

608.  Gutta  percha,  crude. 

604.  Hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals, 
cleaned  or  undeaned,^  drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unman- 
ufactured, not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act ;  and 
human  hair,  raw,  uncfeaned,  and  not  drawn. 

^  605.  Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or 
pickled,  Angora  goat  skins,  raw,  without  the  wool, 
unmanufactured,  ssses*  skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured, 
and  skins,  except  sheep  skins  with  the  wool  on. 

606.  Hide  cuttings,  raw,  with  or  without  hair,  and 
all  other  glue-stock. 

607.  Hide  rope. 

608.  Hones  and  whetstones. 

609.  Hoofs,  unmanufactured. 

610.  Hop  roots  for  cultivation. 

611.  Horns  and  parts  of,  unmanufactured,  including 
horn  strips  and  tips. 

612.  Ice. 

618.  India-rubbe]\  crude,  sndmilk  of,  and  old  scrap 
or  refiue  India-ruboer  which  has  been  worn  out  by 
use  and  is  fit  only  for  rcmanuihcture. 

614.  Indigo. 

616.  Iodine,  crude. 

616.  Ipecac. 

617.  Iridium. 

618.  Ivory  and  vegetable  ivory,  not  sawed,  cat,  or 
otherwise  manufactured. 

619.  Jalap. 

620.  Jet,  unmanufactured. 

621.  Joss-stick,  or  joss  light. 

622.  Junk,  old. 
628.  Kelp. 

624.  Kieserite. 

625.  Kyanite,  or  cyanite.  and  kainite. 

626.  Lac  dye^  cruae,  seed,  button,  stick,  and  shell. 

627.  Lao  spirits. 

628.  Lactarine. 

629.  Lava,  unmanufactured. 

680.  Leecnes. 

681.  Lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  and  sour-orange  juice. 

682.  Licorice  root,  unground. 

688.  Life  boats  and  life-saving  apparatus  specially 
imported  by  societies  incorporated  or  established  to 
encouraffo  tne  saving  of  human  life. 

684.  Lime,  citrate  of. 

685.  Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleachin/r  powder. 

686.  Lithographic  stones  not  engraved. 
687*  Litmus,  prepared  or  nor  prepared. 

638.  Loadstones. 

639.  Madder  and  munjeet,  or  Indian  madder, 
ground  or  prepared,  and  all  extracts  of. 

640.  Magnesite,  or  native  mineral  carbonate  of 
magn^a. 

641.  Magnesium. 

642.  Magnet*^. 

648.  Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of. 
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644.  Kanna. 

645.  Manuscripts. 

646.  Marrow,  crude. 

647.  Marsh  mallows. 

648.  Medals  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper  such  as  tro- 
phies or  prizes. 

649.  Meenchauro,  crude  or  manufactured. 

650.  Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial. 

651.  Minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or 
condition  by  refining  or  Ending,  or  by  other  procens 
of  manufacture  not  specially  provided  Yor  in  this  act, 

652.  Models  of  inventions  and  of  other  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  including  patterns  for  machinery, 

'  but  no  article  shall  be  deemed  a  model  or  pattern 
which  can  be  fitted  for  use  otherwise. 

653.  Moss,  sea-weeds,  and  vegetable  8ubi<tanccfi, 
crude  or  immanufactured,  not  otherwise  Bj)ecially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

654.  Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pods. 

655.  MyroDolan. 

656.  Needles,  hand-sewing  and  darning. 

657.  Newspapers  and  periodioalB:  but  the  term 
*^  periodicals '*  as  herein  used  shall  he  understood  to 
embiBoe  only  unbound  or  paper-covered  publications, 
containing  current  literature  of  the  day  and  isKued 
regularlv  at  stated  periods,  aa  weekly,  monthly,  or 
quarterlv. 

658.  rixxx  vomica. 

659.  Oakum. 

660.  Oilcake. 

661.  Oils :  Almond,  amber,  crude  and  rectified  am- 
bergis,  anise  or  anise  seed,  aniline,  aspic  or  spike 
lavender,  bcrgamot,  ci\jeput,  caraway,  cassia,  cinna- 
mon, cedrat,  camomile,  citronella  or  lemon  grass, 
civet,  fennel,  jasmine  or  jusimine,  juglandium,  ju- 
niper, lavender,  lemon,  limes,  mace,  neroli  or  oranL^'e 
flower,  nut  oil  or  oil  of  nuts  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  this  actj  orange  oil,  olive  oil  for 
manufiuituriiig  or  mechamcal  purposes  unfit  for  eat- 
ing and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  ottar  of 
roses,  palm  andocoooa-nut,  rosemary  or  anthoss,  sei»- 
ame  or  sesamum  seed  or  bean,  thyme,  origanum  red 
or  white,  valerian ;  and  also  spermaceti,  whale,  and 
other  fish  oils  of  American  fisheries,  and  ail  other 
articles  the  produce  of  such  fisheries. 

662.  Olives,  green  or  prepared. 

663.  Opium,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  and  not 
adulterated,  containing  nine  per  centum  and  over  of 
morphia. 

664.  Orange  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied, 
or  otherwise  prepared. 

665.  Orchil,  or  orchil  liquid. 

666.  Orchids,  lily  of  the  valley,  azaleas,  palms,  and 
other  plants  used  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flow- 
ers or  decorative  purposes. 

667.  Ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  nickel,  and  nickel 
matte :  J^toeided,  That  ores  of  nickel,  and  nickel 
matte,  containing  more  than  two  per  centum  of  cop- 
per, shall  pay  a  duty  of  one  half  of  one  cent  per 
pound  on  tne  copper  contained  therein. 

668.  Osmium. 

669.  Palladium. 

670.  Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  in- 
cluding all  grasses,  fibers,  rags*  (other  than  wool), 
waste,  shavings,  clipi)ing8,  old  paper,  rope  ends, 
waste  rope,  waste  bagging,  old  or  refuse  gunny  bag«, 
or  gunny  cloth,  and  poplar  or  other  woods  fit  only  to 
be  converted,  into  paper. 

671.  Paraffine. 

672.  Parchment  and  vellum. 

678.  Pearl,  mother  of,  not  sawed,  cut,  polished,  or 
otherwise  manufactured. 

674.  Peltries  and  other  u:<iial  goods  and  eirects  of 
Indians  passing  or  repassing  the  ooundary  line  of  the 
United  ifiatcs,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  :  I^rovided^  That  thir* 
exemption  shall  not  apply  to  goods  in  bales  or  other 
packages  unusual  among  IndiMS. 

675  Personal  and  household  effects  not  merchan- 
dise of  citizens  of  the  United  States  d^ing  in  foreign 
countries. 


676.  Pewter  and  britannia  metal,  old,  and  fit  only 
to  be  remanufactured. 

677.  Philosophical  and  sdentific  apparatus,  instni- 
ments  and  preparations ;  statuary  .casts  of  marble, 
bronze,  alabaster,  or  plaster  of  Paris  ;  pointiogSw 
drawings,  and  etchings,  specially^  imported  in  good 
faith  tor  tiie  use  of  any  society  or  institution  incorpo- 
rated or  established  for  religious,  philosophical,  edu- 
cational, scientific,  or  literanr  purposes,  or  for  encour- 
agement of  the  fine  arts,  and  not  intended  for  sale. 

678.  Phosphates,  crude  or  native. 

679.  Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  roots,  seed  cane,  and 
seeds,  fUl  of  the  foregoing  imported  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  the  United  Stales  Botanic 
Garden. 

680.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  sulphate  of  lime,  un- 
ground. 

681.  Platina,  in  Ingots,  ban,  aheets,  and  wire. 

682.  Platinum,  unmanufiictured,  and  vases,  retorts, 
and  other  apparatus,  vesselsj  and  parts  thereof  oom- 
pobed  of  platinum,  for  chenucal  nses. 

688.  Plumbago. 

684.  Polishing  stones. 

685.  Potash,  crude,  carbonate  of,  or  "  black  salts.'* 
Caustic  potash,  or  hydrate  of,  not  including  refined 
in  sticks  or  rolls.  X^itrate  of  tiotaab,  or  saltpeter, 
crude.  Sulphate  of  potash,  cruoe  or  refined.  Chlo- 
rate of  potash.    Muriate  of  potash. 

686.  Professional  books,  implements,  instruments, 
and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment,  in  the 
actual  possession  at  the  time  of  persona  arriving  in 
the  Umted  States :  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be 
construed  to  include  machinery  or  other  articles  im- 
ported for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or 
for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale. 

687.  Pulu. 

688.  Pumice. 

689.  Quills,  prepared,  or  unprepared,  but  not  made 
up  into  complete  articles. 

690.  Quinia,  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts 
of  cinchona  bark. 

691.  Rags,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act 

692.  Regalia  and  gems,  statues,  statuary  and  sped* 
mens  of  sculpture  wnere  specially  imported  in  good 
faith  for  the  use  of  any  Hociety  incorporated  or  estab- 
lished solely  for  educational,  philosophical,  literary, 
or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  fine 
arts,  or  for  tne  use  or  by  order  of  any  college,  acade- 
my, school,  seminary  of  learning,  or  public  library  in 
the  United  States :  but  the  term  "  regalia"  as  herein 
used  shall  be  held  to  embrace  only  such  insignia  of 
rank  or  office  or  emblems,  as  may  be  worn  upon  the 
person  or  borne  in  the  hand  during  public  exerdses 
of  the  society  or  institution,  and  snail  not  include 
articles  of  fUmiture  or  fixtures,  or  of  regular  weariog 
apparel,  nor  personal  property  of  individuals. 

698.  Rennets,  raw  or  prepared. 

694.  Saffron  and  safilower,  and  extract  of,  and  saf- 
fron  cake. 

695.  Sacro  crude,  and  sago  fiour. 

696.  Salacine. 

697.  SaucrkrautI 

698.  Sausage  skins. 

699.  Seeds :  anise,  canary,  carawav,  oordamom.  co- 
riander, cotton,  cummin,  fennel,  ienii|rreek,  hemp, 
hoarhound,  mustard,  rape.  Saint  John's  bread  or 
bene,  sugar-beet,  mangel-wurzel,  Boiyhum  or  sugar- 
cane for  seed,  and  all  flower  and  groaK  seeds ;  bulb* 
and  bulbous  roots,  not  edible ;  all  the  foregoing  not 
speciallv  provided  for  in  this  act. 

700.  Selep,  or  saloiip. 

701.  Shells  of  all  kinds,  not  cut,  ground,  or  other- 
wise manufactured. 

702.  Shot-gun  barrels*,  forged,  rough  bored. 
708.  Shrimps,  and  other  shell  flsh. 

(04.  Silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  fh>m  the  cocoon,  Vnt 
not  doubled,  twisted,  or  advanced  in  mannfactute  in 
any  way. 

705.  Silk  cocoons  and  ulk  waste. 

706.  Silk- worm's  eggs. 
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707.  Skeletons  and  other  preporationB  of  anatomy. 

708.  Snails. 

709.  Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate,  and  chlo- 
XBte  of. 

710.  Sodium. 

711.  Sparterre,  smtable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
hata. 

713.  Spedmena  of  natural  history,  botany,  and  min- 
eralogy, when  imported  tor  cabinets  or  as  objects  of 
science,  and  not  for  sale. 

^p«M«.— 718.  Catisia,  cassia  Vera,  and  caasia  buds, 
ini^ound. 

714^  Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  unground. 

715.  Cloves,  and  dovo  stems  unjjround. 

716.  Ginger  root,  unground  and  not  preserved  or 
candied. 

717.  Maoe. 

718.  Nutmegs. 

719.  Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground. 
7^.  Pimento,  ungroimd. 

721.  Spunk. 

722.  Spurs  and  stilts  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthen,  porcelain,  and  stone  ware. 

72s.  stone  and  sand :  Burr  stone  in  blocks,  rough 
or  manufactured,  and  not  bound  up^  into  mill  stonesi ; 
cliff  stone,  unmanufactured,  pumice  stone,  rotten 
atone,  and  sand,  crude  or  manumotured. 

724.  Storax,  or  stynz. 

725.  Stronlaa,  oxide  of^  and  protoxide  of  strontian, 
and  strontianite,  or  mineral  caroonate  of  strontia. 

726.  Su^ara,  all  not  above  number  sixteen  Dutch 
atandard  in  color,  all  tank  bottoms,  all  su^  drain- 
inn  and  sugar  sweepings,  sirups  of  cane  juice,  me- 
lada,  ocmoentreted  melada,  and  concrete  and  ooncen- 
tiated  molasses,  and  molasses. 

727.  Sulphur,  lac  or  precipitated,  and  sulphur  or 
brimstone  cmde,  in  bulk,  sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or 
Bulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  containing  in  ex- 
cesb  of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  sulphur  (except  on 
the  copper  containea  therein)  and  sulphur  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

728.  Sulphuric  add  which  at  the  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit  does  not  exceed  the  specific 
gravity  of  one  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
aandths,  for  use  in  manufacturing  superphosphate  of 
llxne  or  artificial  nuumres  of  any  kmd,  or  for  any 
agricultural  purposes. 

729.  Sweepings  of  silver  and  gold. 

780.  Tapiooa,  cassava  or  cassady. 

781.  Tar  and  pitch  of  wood,  and  pitch  of  coal  tar. 

782.  Tea  and  tea  plants. 

738.  Teeth,  natural  or  unmanuikotured. 

784.  Terra  alba. 

785.  Terra  japonica. 

786.  Tin  ore,  cassitcrite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and 
tin  in  burs,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulated,  until 
Jolv  the  flrtft,  eignteen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
and  thereafter  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act. 

787.  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn. 
738.  Tobacco  stems. 

789.  Tonquin,  tonqua,  or  tonka  beans. 

740.  Tripoli. 

741.  Tnnnerio. 

742.  Turpentine,  Venice. 

743.  Tnr^feDtine,  spirits  ofl 

744.  Turtles. 

745.  Typee,  old  and  fit  only  to  he  remanufactnred. 

746.  Dnanium,  oxide  and  salts  of. 

747.  Vaodne  vurus. 

748.  Valonia. 

749.  Verdi|pi0,  or  subacetate  of  copper. 

750.  Wafers,  nnmedioated. 

751.  Wax,  vegetable  or  mineral. 

752.  Wearin^T  apparel  and  other  personal  effects 
rnoCmerchaadiae)  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States,  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be  held  to  include 
articles  not  actually  m  use  and  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  nse  of  such  persons  for  the  purposes  of 
their  journey  and  present  comfort  and  convenience, 
or  which  are  intended  ibr  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, or  for  sale :  fV^vided^  however^  That  all  such 
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wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  as  may 
have  bMU  once  imported  into  the  United  States  and 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  duty,  and  which  may 
have  been  actuallV  u»ed  and  taken  or  exported  to 
foreign  countries  by  the  persons  returning  therewith 
to  the  United  States,  shau,  if  not  advanced  in  value 
or  improved  in  condition  by  any  means  since  their 
exportation  iVom  the  United  States,  be  entitled  to  ex- 
emption ftom  duty,  upon  their  identity  being  estab- 
lished,  under  such  rule  and  regulations  as  may  be 
preacnbed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

758.  Whalebone,  unmauufactured. 

754.  Wood. — Logs,  and  round  unmanufactured  tim- 
ber not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

756.  Fire  wood,  handle  bolts,  heading  bolts,  stave 
bolts  and  shingle  bolts,  hop  poles,  fence  posts,  rail- 
road ties,  ship  timber,  and  snip  planking,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act. 

756.  Woods,  namely,  cedar,  lignum  vitse,  lance- 
wood,  ebony,  box.  flranadilla,  miuiogany,  rosewood, 
satinwood,  and  all  forms  of  cabinet  woods,  in  the 
log,  rouffh  or  hewed ;  bamboo  and  rattan  unmanufact- 
ureil;  brier  root  or  brier  wood,  and  similar  wood 
unmanufactured,  or  not  fhrther  manufiictured  than 
out  into  blocks  auitable  for  the  articles  into  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  converted ;  bamboo,  reeds, 
and  sticks  of  partridge,  hair  wood,  pimento,  orangn, 
myrtle,  and  other  wo^s  not  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  in  the  rough,  or  not  iurther 
manufactured  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  sticka 
for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  or  walk- 
ing canes ;  and  India  molacca  joints,  not  further  man- 
ufactured than  out  into  suitable  lengths  for  the  man- 
ufactures into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  con- 
verted. 

757.  Works  of  ait,  the  production  of  American  art- 
ists residing  temporarily  aoroad,  or  other  works  of  art, 
including  pictonal  paintings  on  glass,  imported  ex- 
pressly tor  presentation  to  a  natiomd  instituticm,  or  to 


cept  stained  or  painted  window  glara 
pamted  glass  windows ;  but  such  exemption  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  may  prescribe. 

758.  Works  of  art,  drawings,  engravings,  photo* 
graphic  pictures,  and  philosophical  and  scientino  ap- 
paratus Drought  by  professional  artists,  lecturers,  or 
scientists  arriving  from  abroad  for  use  by  thom  tem- 
porarily for  exhibition  and  in  illustration,  promotion, 
and  encouragement  of  art,  science,  or  induatrv  in  the 
United  Stat^,  and  not  for  sale,  ana  photograpnic  pict- 
ures, paintings,  and  statuarv,  imported  for  exhibition 
by  any^  association  establisned  in  good  &ith  and  duly 
authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State,  expressly  and  solely  for  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  science,  art^  or  industry,  and  not  in- 
tended tor  sale,  ahall  be  admitted  ftee  of  duty,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe  ^  but  bonds  8hall  be  (riven  for  the  payment 
to  the  United  States  of  such  duties  as  may  bo  imposed 
by  law  upon  any  and  all  of  such  articles  as  shall  not 
be  exported  witnin  six  months  after  such  importation : 
I¥ond«dy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in 
his  discretion^  extend  such  period  for  a  further  term 
of  six  months  in  cases  where  applications  therefor  shall 
be  made. 

759.  Works  of  art,  collections  in  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  science,  or  manufactures,  photo- 
graphs, works  in  terra-cotta^  parian,  pottery,  or  porce- 
lain, and  artistic  copies  or  antiquities  in  metal  or 
other  material  hereinafter  imported  in  good  faith  for 
permanent  exhibition  at  a  fixed  place  by  any  society 
or  institution  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts  or  of  science,  and  all  like  articles  imported  in 
good  &ith  by  any  society  or  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  public  monument,  and  not  intended 
for  sole,  nor  for  any  other  purpose  than  herein  ex- 
pressed ;  but  bonds  shall  be  given  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
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preacribe,  for  the  payment  of  lawfbl  duties  which  tioned :  and  if  any  non-enumerated  article  eqnallr 

may  accrue  should  any  of  the  articles  atbresaid  be  resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles  on  whkn 

sold,  transferred,  or  used  contrary  to  this  provision,  different  rates  of  duty  are  ohaifeeable  there  shall  be 

and  such  articles  shall  be  subject,  at  any  time,  to  ex-  levied  on  such  non-enumerated  article  the  same  rate 

amination  and  inspection  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  of  duty  as  is  chari^euble  on  the  article  which  it  resem- 

otttitoms :  PtovidM^  That  the  privileges  of  this  and  bles  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty ;  and  on  articles 

the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  allowed  to  asso-  not  enumerated,  mannlaotured  of  two  or  more  materi- 

dadons  or  corporations  engaged  in  or  connected  with  als,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  hi^est  rate  at 

business  of  a  private  or  oommerdal  character.  which  the  same  would  be  chai^reable  if  composed ' 

7S0.  Yams.  wholly  of  the  component  material  thereof  of  chief 

761.  Zaffer.  value;  and  the  words  ** component  material  of  chier' 

6ko.  8.  That  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  value,'*  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  mean 

with  countries  producing  tho  following  articles,  and.  that  component  material  which  shall  exceed  in  value 

for  this  purpose,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  any  other  single  component  material  of  the  article ; 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  whenever,  and  so  and  the  value  o(  each  component  material  shall  be 

often  as  the  President  shall  be  satisfled  that  tne  Qov-  determined  by  the  ascertain^  value  of  such  material 

emment  of  any  country  produdnff  and  exporting  in  its  condition  ss  found  in  the  article.    If  two  or 

sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  raw  and  un-  more  rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  anv  im- 

cured,  or  any  of  such  articles,  imposes  duties  or  other  ported  article  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  such 

exactions  upon  the  ain'ioultural  or  other  products  of  rates. 

the  United  States,  which  in  view  of  the  tVee  intro-  Sxo.  6.  That  on  and  after  the  first  dav  of  March, 

duction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  all  ardcles  of  for- 

into  the  United  States  he  mav  deem  to  bo  reciprocally  eign  manu&cturc,  such  as  are  U!<ually  or  ordinaril  v 

unequal  and  unreasonable,  ne  shall  have  the  power  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  and  all  padc- 

and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend,  by  proclamation  ages  containing  such  or  other  importea  aitidee,  ahall, 

to  that  effect,  the  provisions  of  this  act  relatinff  to  the  re8pectivcl|r,  be  plainly  marked,  stamped,  branded, 

free  introduction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  or  labeled  in  legible  Enfrlish  words,  so  as  to  indicate 

and  liideB,  the  production  of  such  countiy,  for  such  the  country  of  their  origin ;  and  unless  so  marked, 

time  as  he  shall  deem  just,  and  in  such  case  and  dar-  -  stamped,  branded,  or  kbeled,  they  shall  not  be  ad- 

ingsadi  suspension  duties  shall  be  levied,  collected,  mitted  to  entry. 

and  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  Seo.  7.  That  on  and  after  March  first,  eigbteen 

the  product  of  or  exported  irom  such  designated  coun-  hundred  and  ninety-one,  no  artide  of  imported  mer- 

try  as  follows,  namely :  ohandise  which  shall  copy  or  simulate  the  name  or 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  stand-  trade-mark  of  any  domestic  manufacture  or  mano- 

ard  in  color  shall  pay  duty  on  their  polarisoopio  tests  facturer.  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  at  any  custom 

as  follows,  namely :  house  of  the  United  States.    And  in  order  to  aid  tiie 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  stand-  oficers  of  the  customs  in  enforcing  this  prohibitiafn, 

ard  in  color^  all  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  juice  any  domestic  manufacturer  who  has  adopted  trade- 

orof  beet  juice,  meloda,  concentrated  melada,  con-  marks  may  require  his  name  and  residence  and  a  de>* 

orete  and  concentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the  polar-  scrij)tion  of  his  trade-marks  to  be  recorded  in  books 

iscope  not  above  seventy-five  degrees,  sevefith  tenths  which  shall  be  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Depart- 

of  one  cent  ^et  pound  ;  and  for  every  additional  de-  ment  of  the  Treasury  under  such  regulations  as  the 

gree  or  fVacbon  of  a  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopio  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  i>reBcribe,  and  may 

test,  two  hxmdredths  of  one  cent  per  pounci  additional.  fUmish  to  the  department  fao-similes  of  euchtrad»- 

All  sugars  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  standard  marks ;  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory 

in  color  shall  be  classified  by  the  Dutch  standard  of  shall  cause  one  or  more  copies  of  the  same  to  be  tran»> 

oolor,  and  pay  duty  as  follows,  namely :  All  sugar  mitted  to  each  collector  or  other  proper  ofKoer  of  the 

above  number  thirteen  and  not  above  number  sixteen  customs. 

Dutch  standard  of  color,  one  and  three  dghths  cent  8xo.  8.  That  all  lumber,  timber,  hemp,  manUla, 

per  pound.  wire  rope,  and  iron  and  steo!  rods,  ban,  spikes,  nails. 

All  sugars  above  number  sixteen  and  not  above  plates,  tees,  angles,  beams,  and  bolts  and  copper  and 

number  twenty  Dutch  standard  of  color,  one  and  five  composition  metal  which  may  be  necessaiy  for  the 

eighths  cent  per  pound.  constnictiou  and  equipment  of  vesi*e1s  buut  in  the 

All  sugars  above  number  twenty  Dutch  standard  of  United  States  for  foreign  account  and  ownership  or 

oolor,  two  cents  per  pound.  for  tiie  purpose  of  being  employed  in  the  fordgn 

Kolassea  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees,  four  cents  trade,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 

per  gallon.  Paciffc  ports  of  the  United  States,  after  the  passage  of 

Sugar  drainings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  sub-  this  act,  may  be  imported  in  bond,  under  su<^  Rga- 

ject  to  duty  either  as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  tiie  case  lations  as  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treaaurv  may  pre- 

may  be,  according  to  polarisoopio  test.  scribe ;  and  upon  proof  that  such  mateiiais  have  been 

On  coffee,  three  cents  per  pound.  used  for  such  purpose  no  duties  shall  be  paid  thereon. 

On  tea,  ten  cents  per  pound.  But  vessels  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  section  shall 

Hides,  raw  or  uncurcd,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  Uade  of  the 

pickled,  Angora  goat  skins,  raw,  without  the  wool.  United  States  more  than  two  months  in  any  one  year, 

unmanufactured,  asses'  skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured,  except  upon  the  payment  to  tho  United  States  of  the 

and  skins,  except  sheep  skins^  with  the  wool  on,  one  duties  on  which  a  rebate  is  herein  allowed :  l¥ovided^ 

and  one  half  cent  per  pound.  That  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  ao- 

Seo.  4.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  count  and  ownenhip  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage 

paid  on  the  importation  of  all  raw  or  unmanufactured  in  the  ooaj*twise  traae  of  the  United  States, 

articles^  not  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  Sbo.  9.  That  all  articles  of  foreign  production  ne«i«d 

duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  on  all  arti-  for  the  repair  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 

des  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  pro-  trade,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 

vided  for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centvun  ad  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  may  be  withdrawn 

valorem.  fVom  bonded  warehouses  firee  of  duty,  midor  sucii 

Seo.  5.  That  each  and  every  imported  article,  not  re^nilations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy  may  pre- 

enumerated  in  this  act,  whicn  is  similar,  either  in  scribe. 

material.  Quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  Seo.  10.  That  all  medicines,  preparations,  oompo- 

be  appliea,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  act  as  sitions,  perfumery,  cosmetics,   cordials,    and  otocr 

chargeable  with  duty  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  li(^uora  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  of  domc«tlc 

which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  spirits,  intended  for  exportation,  as  provided  by  law, 

most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulan  before  men-  in  order  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  or  removed. 
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vithoot  being  charged  with  duty  and  without  having  oontained  in  the  package  were  incloeed  therein  with- 
a  stamp  affixed  thereto,  shall,  under  each  regulationa  out  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  importer,  owner, 
aa  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  may  prescribe,  be  agent,  or  consignee :  JfVovidedy  That  the  drugs  here- 
made  and  manufactured  in  warehouses  similarly  con-  inbetore  mentioned,  when  imported  in  bulk  and  not 
structed  to  thosie  known  and  designated  in  Treasury  put  up  for  any  of  the  purposes  hereinbctbre  specified, 
r^lationd  as  bonded  warehouses,  class  two :  JPiro-  are  excepted  th>m  the  operation  of  this  section. 
r««AJ,  That  such  manufacturer  shall  first  give  satis-  Sec.  12.  That  whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or 
.  &ctor^  bonda  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  emplov^  of  tlie  Government  of  the  (Jnited  States, 
the  faithAil  observance  of  all  the  provisions  of  law  shall  knowinglv  aid  or  abet  an^  person  engaged  in 
and  the  regulations  aa  aforesaid,  in  amount  not  less  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  prohibit- 
thsD  half  of  that  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  ing  importing,  advertising,  dealing  in,  exhibiting,  or 
SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury  from  persons  allowed  bond-  sending  or  receiving  by  mail  obscene  or  indecent  pub- 
ed  warenoosea.  Such  goods,  when  manufactured  ia  lications  or  representations,  or  means  for  preventing 
such  warehouses,  may  he  removed  for  exportation  un-  conception  or  procuring  abortion,  or  other  articles  ot 


without  having  a  stamp  affixed  thereto.    Any  manu-  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  mora 

fiMstorer  of  the  articles  aforesaid,  or  any  of  thorn,  hav-  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

ing  such  bonded  warehouses  as  aforesidd,  shall  be  at  Seo.  18.  That  any  judge  of  any  district  or  cirouit 

libei^y,  under  such  regulationft  as  the  Secretary  of  the  court  of  the  United  States,  within  the  proper  district. 

Treasury  nmy  proscri&s,  to  convey  therein  any  mate-  before  whom  complaint  in  writing  of  any  violation  or 

riald  to  be  used  in  such  manuiacture  which  are  al-  the  two  preceding  sections  is  made,  to  the  satisfaction 

lowed  by  the  provisions  of  law  to  be  exported  free  of  such  judge,  and  founded  on  knowledge  or  belief, 

from  tax  or  cfuty,  as  well  as  the  necessary  mate-  and  if  upon  belief,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  such 

rials,  implements,    packages,   vessels,    brands,  and  belief,  and  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 

labels  for  the  preparation,  putting  up,  and  ex^rt  of  complainant  may  issue,  conformably  to  the  Constitu- 

the  said  manufactured  articles ;  and  every  article  so  tion,  a  warrant  directed  to  the  marshal  or  any  deputy 

used  shall  be  exempt  fh>m  the  payment  of  stamp  and  marshal,  in  the  proper  district,  directing  him  to  searen 

excise  duty  by  such  manufacturer.    Articles  and  ma-  for,  seixe,  and  take  possession  of  any  such  article  or 

terials  so  to  be  used  may  1)0  transferred  from  any  thing  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  and 

bonded  warehouse  in  which  the  same  may  be,  under  to  make  due  and  immediate  return  thereof  to  the  end 

such  Relation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  mav  that  the  same  mav  be  condemned  and  destroyed  by 

prescribe,  into  any  bonded  warehouse  in  whic&  suon  proceedings,  whion  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same 

maou&cture  may  oe  conducted,  and  mav  be  used  in  manner  as  other  proceedings  in  the  case  of  munidpal 

such  manufacture,  and  when  so  used  shall  be  exempt  seizure,  and  with  the  same  right  of  appeal  or  writ  of 

from  stamp  and  excise  duty^ :  and  the  receipt  of  tne  error. 

officer  in  charge  as  aforesaid  shall  be  received  as  a  Sko.  14.  That  machinery  for  repair  may  be  im- 
voooher  tor  tlie  manufacture  of  such  articles.  Any  ported  into  the  United  States  witnout  payment  of 
niaterijds  imported  into  the  United  States  may,  under  duty,  under  bond,  to  be  sriven  in  double  tne  appraised 
such  rules  aa  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre-  value  thereof,  to  be  withdrawn  and  exported  after 
scribe,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  officer,  said  machinery  shall  have  been  repairea :  and  the 
be  removed  in  original  packages  from  on  shipboard.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  ana  directed 
or  from  the  bonoed  warehouse  in  which  the  same  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  aa  may  be 
may  be,  into  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  such  necessary  to  protect  tiie  revenue  against  fraud,  and 
mannfaeture  may  be  carried  on,  for  the  purpose  of  secure  the  identity  and  character  of  all  such  im)>orta- 
being  wed  in  such  manufifccture,  without  payment  of  tions  when  again  withdrawn  and  exported,  restricting 
duties  thereon,  and  may  there  be  used  in  such  manu-  and  limiting  the  export  and  withdrawal  to  the  same 
facture.  No  article  ao  removed,  nor  any  article  manu-  port  of  entry  where  imported,  and  also  limiting  all 
fsoCured  in  aaid  bonded  wareoouse,  shall  be  taken  C)onds  to  a  period  of  time  of  not  more  than  six  montha 
therefrom  except  for  exportation,  under  the  direction  fh>m  the  date  of  the  importation, 
of  the  proper  officer  having  charge  thereof  as  afore-  Seo.  16.  That  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  the 
said,  wnoae  oertiflcate,  describing  the  articles  by  their  State  of  Maine  upon  the  Saint  John  Biver  and  its 
mark  or  otherwise,  the  quantity,  the  date  of  importa-  tributaries,  ownecl  by  American  citizens,  and  sawed 
tion,  and  name  of^  vessel,  with  sijch  additional  par-  or  hewed  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  by 
ticulan  as  may  fVom  time  to  time  be  required,  snail  American  citizens,  the  same  being  unmanufactured 
be  received  by  the  collector  of  customs  in  cancellaUon  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  ia  now  admitted  into  the 
of  the  bond  or  return  of  the  amount  nf  foreign  import  ports  of  the  United  States  tree  of  dutjr,  shall  continue 
duties.  All  labor  perfiarmod  and  services  render&d  to  be  so  admitted  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
onder these  regula^ons  shall  be  under  the  supervision  retary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  fh>m  time  to  time  pre- 
of  so  officer  of  the  customs,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  scribe. 

manu&ctnrer.  Sbo.  16.  That  the  produce  of  the  foresta  of  the  State 
6x0.  11.  All  persons  are  prohibited  fh>m  importing  of  Maine  upon  the  Saint  Croix  river  and  its  tributaries 
into  the  United  States  fVom  any  forei^  country  any  owned  by  American  pitizena,  and  sawed  in  the  Prov- 
obscene  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  writing,  advertise-  ince  of  New  Brunswick  bjr  American  citizens,  the 
meat,  circular,  print,  picture,  drawing,  or  other  rep^  same  being  unmanufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall 
resentation,  figure,  or  image  on  or  of  paper  or  other  be  admitt^  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Statea  free  of 
material,  or  any  cast,  instrument,  or  other  article  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
sn  immoral  nature,  or  any  drug  or  medicine,  or  any  Treasury  shall,  fix)m  time  to  time,  prescribe, 
artida  wliatever,  for  the  prevention  of  conception,  Sxc.  17.  That  adiscriminatinff  dutyoftenperoent- 
or  for  causing  unlawful  abortion.  No  such  articlea,  um  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  tne  duties  imposed  by 
whether  imported  separately  orconUuned  in  packagea  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods, 
with  other  goodx  entitled  to  entry,  shall  be  admitted  wares,  or  merehandise  whicn  ahall  be  import  in 
to  entiy ;  and  all  such  articles  shall  be  proceeded  vessels  not  of  the  United  States ;  but  this  disorirainat- 
aeainst.  seized^  and  forfeited  by  due  course  of  law.  ing  duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
AIl  such  prohibited  articies  and  the  package  in  which  diandise  which  shall  oe  imported  in  vessels  not  of 
tbey  are  oonUuned  in  the  course  of  importation  shall  the  United  States,  entitied,  oy  treaty  or  any  act  of 
be  detained  by  the  officer  of  customs,  and  proceed-  CongreKS,  to  be  entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
ings  taken  a^auist  the  same  as  prescribed  in  the  fol>  States  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then  be 
lowing  section,  unless  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  paid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  in 
of  the  collector  of  customs  that  the  obscene  articles  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
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8x0. 18.  That  no  soods,  wares,  or  merchandi5«,  no*  fined  and  intended  to  be  exported  in  a  refined  but 
lees  in  cases  provided  for  by  trea^,  shall  be  imported  uniuanutiftctared  state,  shall,  under  such  mles  as  tl:e 
into  the  United  States  from  anv  foreign  port  or  place,  Secreteu^  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  and  under 
except  in  vessels  of  the  United  Statest,  or  in  sucn  for-  the  direction  of  the  j>roper  officer,  be  removed  in 
eign  vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  belong  to  the  citizens  original  packa^  or  in  bulk  from  the  veMel  or  other 
or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which  tlie  goodd  are  the  vehicle  on  which  it  has  been  imported,  or  from  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  or  from  which  bonded  warehouse  in  which  the  same  may  be  into 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  can  onl^  be,  or  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  such  smelting  and 
most  usually  are,  first  shipped  for  transportation.  All  refining  may  be  carried  on,  for  the  pun>ose  of  oeing 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  contrary  to  smelted  and  refined  without  payment  of  duties  there- 
tnis  section,  and  the  vessel  wherein  the  same  shall  be  on,  and  may  there  be  smelted  and  refined,  together 
imported,  together  witli  her  cargo,  tackle,  apparel,  with  other  metals  of  home  or  foreign  production : 
and  furniture,  shall  be  tbrfeited  to  the  United  States ;  I¥im<Ud^  That  each  da^  a  quantity  of  refined  metal 
and  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  ship,  or  ves-  equal  to  the  amount  of  imported  metal  refined  that 
sel,  and  caigo  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted,  day  shall  be  set  aside,  and  such  metal  so  set  aside 
and  condemned,  in  like  manner,  and  under  the  same  shall  not  be  taken  flnom  said  works  except  for  ex- 
regulations,  restrictions,  and  provisions  as  have  been  portation,  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  ofiKoer 
heretofore  established  tbr  the  recovery,  collection,  dis-  naving  charge  thereof  as  aibresaid,  whose  certificate, 
tribution,  and  remission  of  forteitures  to  the  United  describing  the  articles  by  their  marks  or  otherwise. 
States  by  the  several  revenue  laws.  the  quantity,  the  dat^  of  importation,  and  the  nanoe 

Seo.  19.  That  the  preceding  section  shall  not  apply  of  vessel  or  other  vehicle  by  which  it  was  imfwrted, 

to  vessels  or  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  with  such  additional  particulars  as  may  from  time  to 

in  vessels  of  a  foreign  nation  which  does  not  maintain  time  be  required,  shsil  be  received  by  the  collector  of 

a  similar  regulation  against  vessels  of  the  United  customs  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  exportation  of 

States.  the  metal,  or  it  may  be  removed,  under  such  reg^ula- 

Sao.  80.  That  the  importation  of  neat  oattle  and  the  tions  as  the  Secretuy  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe, 

hides  of  neat  cattle  f^m  any  foreign  country  into  the  to  any  other  bonded  warehouse,  or  upon  entry  for. 

United   States  is   prohibited:   iWvM^,  That  the  and  payment  of  duties,  for  domestic  oomtumption. 

operation  of  this  section  shall  be  suspended  as  to  any  All  labor  performed  and  services  rendered  under 

foreign  country  or  countries,  or  any  parts  of  such  these  regulations  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 

country  or  countries,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  officer  of  the  customs,  to  be  appointed  by  the  8ecre- 

Treasury  shall  officially  determine,  and  give  public  tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 

notice  thereof  that  such  importation  will  not  tend  to  facturer. 

the  introduction  or  spread  of  contagious  or  infectious        Sec.  26.  That  where  imported  materials  on  which 

diseases  among  the  cattle  of  the  United  States ;  and  duties  have  been  paid,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurr  is  hereby  authorized  articles   manufacturea  or  produced  in   the  United 

and  empowered,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  make  all  States,  there  sliall  be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 

necessary  orders  and  regulations  to  carry  this  section  such  articles  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  dutie» 

into  effect,  or  to  suspend  the  same  as  therein  provided,  paid  on  the  materials  used,  less  one  per  centum  of 

and  to  send  copies  thereof  to  the  proper  officers  in  the  such  duties :  provided,  That  when  the  artides  ex- 

United  States,  and  to  such  officers  or  agents  of  the  ported  are  made  in  part  f^m  domestic  materials,  the 

United  States  in  foreign  countries  as  he  shall  judge  imported  materials,  or  the  parts  of  the  articles  made 

necessary.  from  such  materials  shall  so  appear  in  the  completed 

Sxo.  21.  That  any  person  convicted  of  a  willfHil  articles  that  the  Quantity  or  measure  thereof  may  be 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  ascertained.  And  provided  further^  That  the  draw- 
section  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol-  back  on  any  article  allowed  under  existing  law  i^hall 
lars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  be  continued  at  the  rate  herein  provided.  That  the 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  imported  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 

Seo.  22.  That  upon  the  reimportation  of  articles  duction  of  articles  entitled  to  drawback  of  cus^toms 

once  exported  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  duties  when  exported  shall  in  all  cases  where  draw- 

of  the  United  States,  upon  wnich  no  internal  tax  has  back  of  duties  paid  on  such  materials  is  claimed,  be 

been  assessed  or  paid,  or  upon  which  such  tax  has  identified,  the  (^uanti^  of  such  materials  used  and  the 

been  paid  and  reftmaed  by  allowance  or  drawback,  amount  of  duties  paid  thereon  shall  be  ascertuned, 

there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  equal  the  facts  of  the  manufacture  or  production  of  such 

to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  internal-revenue  laws  upon  articles  in  the  Upited  States  and  their  exportaticni 

such  articles,  except  articles  manufactured  in  bonded  thercft^m  shall  be  determined,  and  the  drawback  due 

warehouses  and  exported   pursuant  to  law,  which  thereon  shall  be  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  producer, 

shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  original-  or  exporter,  to  the  apent  of  either  or  to  the  person  to 

ly  imported.  whom  such  manufacturer,  producer,  exporter  or  agent 

Seo.  28.  That  whenever  any  vessel  laden  with  mer-  shall  in  writing  order  sucn  drawback  paid  under  such 

chandise  in  whole  or  in  part  subject  to  duty  has  been  reflations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 

sunk  in  any  river,  harbor,  bay,  or  waters  subject  to  scribe. 

tiie  jurisdiction  of^  the  United  States,  and  within  its  Internal  Bevenve, 

limits,  for  the  period  of  two  years,  and  is  abandoned 

by  the  owner  tnereof,  any  person  who  may  raise  such        Seo.  26.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  May, 

vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  bring  any  merchandise  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  all  special  taxee  im- 
recovered  therefrom  into  the  port  nearest  to  the  place  posed  by  the  laws  now  in  tbrtje  upon  dealers  in  leaf 
where  such  vessel  was  so  raised,  fVee  from  the  pay-  tobacco,  retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  dealers  in  to- 
ment  of  anv  duty  thereupon,  and  without  beinir  baoco,  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  manufacturers  of  d- 
obliged  to  enter  the  same  at  the  custom  house ;  but  gar»,  and  peddlers  of  tobacco  are  hereby  re]>ealed. 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  £very  such  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco,  retail  dealer  in  leaf 
ury  may  prescribe.  tobacco,  manufacturer,  and  peddler,  shall,  however. 

Sec.  24.  That  the  works  of  manufactures  engaged  regiHter  with  the  collector  or  the  district  his  name,  or 
in  smelting  or  refining  metals  in  the  United  States  style,  place  of  residence,  trade^  or  business,  and  the 
may  be  designated  t»  bonded  warehouses  under  such  place  where  such  trade  or  business  is  to  be  carried 
regulations  as  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  may  pre-  on,  the  same  as  though  the  tax  had  not  been  repealed, 
scribe :  Provided.  That  such  manufacturers  shall  first  and  a  failure  to  register  as  herein  required  shall  sub- 
give  satisfactory  bonds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  ject  such  person  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollaru. 
urv.  Metals  in  any  crude  form  requiring  smelting  or  Seo.  27.  That  all  provisions  of  the  statutes  impos- 
reining  to  make  them  readily  available  in  the  arts,  ing  restrictions  of  any  kind  whatsoever  upon  fiBtrmerw 
imported  into  the  United  States  to  be  smelted  or  re-     and  growers  of  tobacco  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  their 
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leaf  tobftcoo,  and  tlie  keeping  of  books,  and  the  regis-  ou  smoking  and  manufactured  tobacoo  shall  be  six 

tmtion  and  report  of  their  sales  of  leaf  tobacco,  o.r  oents  per  pound,  and  on  Bnutf  sis  cents  per  pound, 

imposiug  any  tax  on  account  of  such  sales,  are  hereby  Sxo.  81.  That  soclion  thirty  -  tliree  hundrbd  and 

repealed:  Pirovided^  however^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  sixty-three  of  the  BevLsed  IStatutes,  be^  and  hereby  is. 

ot'eTeiy  &rmer  or  planter  produdng  and  selling  leaf  amended  by  striking  out  all  otter  suid  number  ana 

tobaooo,  on  demand  of  any  mtemal-revenuo  officer,  or  substituting  the  following : 

other  authorized  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  **  No  manufactured  tobacco  shall  be  sold  or  ofi'ered 

furnish  said  officer  or  agent  a  true  and  oomplcte  state-  for  sale  unless  put  up  in  packages  and  stamped  as  pre- 

ment  verified  by  oath,  of  all  his  sales  of  leaf  tobacco,  scribed  in  this  chapter,  except  at  retail  by  retail  deal- 

the  number  of  hogsheads,  oases,  or  pounds,  with  the  ers  from  packages  authorized  by  section  thirty-thi-ee 

nime  and  residence,  in  each  instanoe^  of  the  person  to  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes ;  and 

whom  sold,  and  the  place  to  which  it  is  shipped.    And  everv  j>erson  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  snuff  or 

every  tanner  or  planter  who  willfUlly  refuses  to  fur-  any  Kmd  of  manufactured  tobacoo  not  so  put  up  in 

ni»h  :*ach  information,  or  who  knowingly  makes  false  packages  and  stamped  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five 

statements  as  to  any  of  the  facts  aforesaid,  shall  be  nund^  dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars, 

gniitj  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  Uablo  to  a  pen-  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 

alty  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  than  two  years.*' 

Sic.  28.  That  section   thirty-three  himdred   and  Seo.  82.  That  section  thirty -three  hundred  and 

eiffhty-<»ie  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  be.  and  the  samo  ninety-two  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 

isnereby,  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  said  section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  March  first,  eighteen  hun- 

namberandsubstitutin^thereror  the  following:  dred  and  seventy-nine,  be  and  the  same  hereby  is 

**  Every  peddler  of  tobaooo,  before  commencmg,  or,  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

if  he  has  already  commenced,  before  continuing  to  *^  All  cigars  shall  be  packed  in  boxes  not  before  used 

peddle  tobaooo,  ahiQl  ftimish  to  the  oolleotor  ot  his  for  that  purpose,  containing  respectively  twentv-five, 

district  a  statement  accurately  setting  forth  the  place  fll^y?  one  hundred^  iwo  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty, 

ot  his  residence,  and,  if  in  a  citv,  the  street  and  num-  or  nve  hundred  ci^rs  each :  J^ovided,  however.  That 

her  of  the  street  where  he  resides,  the  State  or  States  manufacturers  of  cigars  shall  be  permitted  to  pack  in 

through  which  he  proposes  to  travel ;  also  whether  boxes  not  before  used  for  that  purpose  cigars  not  to 

he  proposes  to  sell  his  own  manufactures  or  the  manu-  exceed  thirteen  nor  less  than  twelve  in  number,  to  be 

factona  of  others,  and,  if  he  sells  for  other  parties,  used  as  sample  boxes ;  and  every  person  who  sells, 

the  person  for  whom  he  sells.    He  shall  also  give  a  or  offers  for  sale,  or  delivers,  or  offers  to  deliver,  any 

bond  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  Be  ap-  cigars  in  any  other  form  than  in  new  boxes  as  above 

proved  by  the  QoUector  of  the  district  conditioned  desoribed,  or  who  packs  in  any  box  any  cigars  in  ex- 

thst  he  shall  not  engage  in  any  attempt  by  himself,  cess  of  or  less  than  the  number  provided  by  law  to  bo 

or  by  oolluslon  with  others,  to  detraud  the  Govern-  put  in  each  box  respecdvely,  or  who  falsely  brands 

ment  of  any  tax  on  tobaooo,  snuff,  or  cigars ;  that  he  any  box,  or  affixes  a  stamp  on  an^  box  denoting  a  leas 

shall  neither  sell  nor  offer  for  sale  any  tobacco,  snuff,  amount  of  tax  than  that  required  by  law,  shall  be 

or  cijtanL  except  in  original  and  full  packages,  as  the  fined  for  each  offense  not  more  than  one  thousand  doi- 

law  requires  the  same  to  be  put  up  and  prepared  by  lars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years :  iVo- 

tbe  manuiiicturer  for  sale,  or  for  removal  for  sale  or  videdy  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 

eoD»umption.  and  except  such  packages  of  tobacco,  as  preventing  the  'sale  of  dgars  at  retail  by  retail 

laaff,  and  cigars,  as  bear  the  manufacturer's  label,  dealers  who  have  paid  the  snecial  tax  as  such  from 

or  caution  notice,  and  his  legal  marks  and  brands,  and  boxes  packed,  stamped,  and  oranded  in  the  manner 

senoine  internal-revenue  stamps  which  have  never  prescribed  bylaw:  And  provided/uHher.  That  every 

before  been  used."  numulacturer  of  cigarettes  shall  put  wp  all  the  cigarettes 

Sxo.  29.  That   section  thirty-three   hundred   and  that  he  manufactures  or  has  manufactured  for  him, 

eightv-three,  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  seo-  and  sells  or  removes  for  consumption  or  use,  in  pack- 

tion  fifteen  of  the  actof  ICaroh  first,  eighteen  hundred  ages  or  parcels  containing  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one 

and  seventy-nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  nerebv,  amend-  hundred  cigarettes  each,  and  shall  securely  afiix  to 

ed  by  striking  out  all  of  said  section  and  oy  substi-  each  of  said  packages  or  parcels  a  suitable  stamp  de- 

tuti^  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  noting  the  tax  thereon,  and  shall  properly  cancel  the 

"  Every  peddler  of  tobaooo  shall  obtain  a  certificate  same  prior  to  such  sale  or  removal  for  consumption  or 
f^m  the  collector  of  his  collection  district,  who  is  use,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of 
hereby  authorixed  and  directed  to  issue  the  same.  Internal  Bevenue  shall  prescribe:  and  all  cigarettes  im- 
jziving  the  name  of  the  peddler,  his  residence,  and  the  ported  ftom  a  foreign  country  shall  be  pack^,  stamped, 
&ct  of  his  having  filed  the  required  bond;  and  shall  and  the  stamps  canceled  in  like  maimer,  in  addition 
on  demand  of  any  officer  of  internal  revenue  produce  to  the  import  stamp  indicating  inspection  of  the  cus- 
snd  exhibit  his  certificate.  And  whenever  any  ped-  tom  house  before  they  are  wi^drawn  therefrom." 
<Uer  refuMs  to  exhibit  his  certificate,  as  aforesaiu.  on  Sxo.  38.  That  section  thirty-three  hundred  and  fifty- 
demand  of  any  officer  of  internal  revenue,  said  ofitcer  seven,  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  section 
may  seize  the  horse  or  mule,  wagon,  and  contents,  or  two  of  the  act  of  June  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
pack,  bundle,  or  basket,  of  any  person  so  refusmg ;  ciarh^,  be,  and  the  same  is  amended,  by  striking  out 
sod  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  seizure  all  after  the  number  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
<Hxurs  may,  on  ten  days'  notice,  published  in  any  following: 

newspaper  in  the  district,  or  served  peisonally  on  the  *^  Every  collector  shall  keep  a  record,  in  a  book  or 
peddler,  cnr  at  his  dwelling  houde,  require  such  peddler  books  provided  for  that  purpose,  to  be  open  to  the 
to  show  cause,  if  any  he  has.  whv  the  horses  or  mules,  inspection  of  only  the  proi>er  officers  of  internal  rev- 
wagons,  and  contents,  pack.  Bundle,  or  basket  so  enue,  including  deputy  collootors  and  intcmal-rev- 
seii^  shall  not  be  tbrfeitedl  In  case  no  sufficient  enue  agents,  of  the  name  and  residence  of  every  per- 
eixut  is  shown,  proceedings  for  the  foifeiture  of  the  son  engsjg^  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  or  snun  In 
property  seized  snail  be  taken  under  the  general  pro-  his  district,  the  place  whei^  such  manufacture  is  car- 
vinions  of  the  internal-revenue  laws  relating  to  for-  ried  on,  and  the  number  of  the  manufactory ;  and  he 
feitures.  Anr  internal-revenue  agent  may  demand  shall  enter  in  said  record,  under  the  name  of  each 
production  of^d  inspect  the  collector's  certificate  for  manufacturer,  a  copy  of  every  inventory  required  by 
VedJlers,  and  refVisal  or  f^lure  to  produce  the  same,  law  to  be  made  by  such  manufacturer,  and  an  abstract 
when  BO  demanded,  shall  subject  the  party  guilty  of  his  monthly  returns ;  and  he  shall  cause  the  sev- 
thereof  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dof-  eral  manufactories  of  tobacco  or  snuff  in  his  district 
lars  and  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve  to  be  numbered  consecutively,  which  numbers  shall 
months."  not  be  thereafter  changed,  except  for  reanons  aatisfac- 

Sn.  80.  That  on  and  after  the  firRt  day  of  January,  torv  to  himself  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  the  internal  taxes  of  Internal  Bevenue." 
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Sbo.  84  That  section  thirty-three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  a^  amended  by 
section  sij^teen  of  the  act  of  March  lint,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

*  **  Every  collector  shall  keep  a  record,  in  a  book 
provided  tor  that  purpose,  to  be  open  to  the  in»pec- 
tion  of  only  the  proper  oliioers  of  internal  reve- 
nue, including  deputy  collectors  and  internal-revenue 
a^ents^  of  name  and  residence  of  eveipr  {xirson  en- 
gaged m  the  manufacture  of  ci^puB  in  his  district,  the 
place  where  such  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  the 
number  of  the  manufactory ;  and  he  shall  enter  in 
said  record,  under  the  name  of  each  manufacturer  an 
abetract  of  his  inventory  and  monthly  returns ;  and 
he  shall  cause  the  several  manutacturers  of  cigais  in 
the  district  to  be  numbered  consecutively,  which  num- 
ber shall  not  thereafter  be  changed." 

Sso.  85.  That  section  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
by  section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  March  flrxt,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventh-nine,  be,  and  the 
same  is  herebv,  amended,  by  striking  Irom  the  said 
hoction  the  folio wini^  woros,  namely :  **•  five  hundred 
dollars,  with  an  aoditional  one  hundred  dollars  for 
racb  {>erBon  proposed  to  be  employed  bv  him  in  mak- 
ing cigars,'^  and  iuserting  in  lieu  ot  the  words  so 
stncken  out  the  words :  **  one  hundred  dollars." 

Sk.0.  89.  That  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  ten  dol- 
lars per  pound  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  all 
opium  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  smoking 

{>urposcs :  and  no  person  shall  enga^  in  such  manu- 
acture  wno  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  united  States  and 
who  has  not  given  the  bond  required  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sso.  37.  That  every  manufacturer  of  such  opium 
shall  file  with  the  ooUootor  of  internal  revenue  of  the 
district  in  which  his  manufactory  is  located  such  no- 
tices, inventories,  and  bonds,  shall  keep  such  books 
and  render  such  returns  of  material  and  products, 
shall  put  up  such  sign^  and  affix  such  number  to  his 
factory,  ana  conduct  his  business  under  such  surveil- 
lance of  offlcen  and  agents  as  tlie  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  may,  by  regulation,  require.  But 
the  bond  required  of  such  manufacturer  shall  be  with 
sureties  satisfactorv  to  the  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue, and  in  a  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  five  thousand 
dollars  ;  and  the  sum  of  said  bond  may  be  increased 
from  time  to  time  and  additional  sureties  required  at 
the  di:«cretion  of  the  collector  or  under  instructions  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sbo.  88.  That  all  prepared  smoking  opium  imported 
into  the  United  States,  shall,  before  removal  l^om  the 
custom  house,  be  duly  stamped  in  such  manner  as  to 
denote  that  the  duty  thereon  has  been  paid :  and  that 
all  opium  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for 
smoking  purposes,  before  being  removed  firom  the 
place  of  manufacture,  whether  for  consumption  or 
storage,  shall  be  duly  stamped  in  such  permanent 
manner  as  to  denote  tlie  payment  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  thereon. 

Seo.  89.  That  the  proxnsions  of  existing  laws  gov- 
erning the  engraving,  issue,  sale,  accountability,  ef- 
facement,  cancellation,  and  clestruction  of  stamps,  re- 
lating to  tobacco  and  snuff,  as  tar  as  applicable  are 
hereby  made  to  apply  to  stamps  providoa  for  by  the 
preoeoing  section. 

Seo.  40.  That  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  or  iuipriAoninent  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  in  the  discrution  of  the  court  shall  be 
imposed  for  each  and  every  violation  of  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  act  relating  to  opium  by  any  person 
or  persons  and  all  prepared  smoking  opium  wherever 
found  within  the  United  States  without  stamps  re- 
quired by  this  act  shall  be  forfeited. 

Sbo.  41.  That  wholesale  dealen  in  oleomargarine 
shall  keep  such  books  and  render  such  returns  in  re- 
lation thereto  as  the  Comml<sinner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, may,  by  regulation,  require,  and  such  books  shall 


be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  internal- 
revenue  officer  or  agent. 

Sbo.  4S.  Tliat  an^  producer  of  pure  sweet  wines, 
who  is  also  a  distiller,  authorized  to  separate  from 
lennented  grape  juice,  under  internal-revenue  laws, 
wine  spirits,  mav  use,  tree  ot'  tax,  in  the  preparation 
ot  such  sweet  wmes,  under  such  regulatiooa  and  alter 
the  tiling  of  such  notices  and  bonds,  t<^ther  with  the 
keeping  of  such  records  and  the  rendition  of  audi  re- 
ports as  to  materials  and  products,  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  so  much  of  such  wine 
spirits  BO  separated  by  him  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fortify  the  wme  for  the  preservation  of  the  aaocharine 
matter  contained  therem:  JVovided,  That  the  wine 
spirits  so  used  f^^ee  of  tax  shall  not  be  in  exoess  of  the 
amount  required  to  introduce  into  such  sweet  wines 
in  alcoholic  strength  equal  to  tburteen  per  centum  of 
the  volume  of  such  wines  after  such  use :  I¥onded 
/vriher,  That  sudi  wine  containing  alter  such  fortUi- 
cation  more  than  twenty-four  per  centum  of  alcohol, 
as  defined  by  section  thirty-two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  shall  be  forfeited  to  tLe 
United  States :  JVovided  fwrtKtr^  That  such  use  of 
wine  spirits  fh)e  fh>m  tax  shall  be  confined  to  the 
months  ot  August,  September,  October,  November. 
December,  January,  February,  March,  and  April  or 
each  y  car.  Th  e  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  i  n 
determining  the  liability  of  anv  distiller  of  fi^rmented 
grape  juice  to  assessment  under  section  thiity-Uiree 
hundred  and  nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  is  author- 
ized to  allow  such  distiller  credit  in  his  compntation 
for  the  wine  Ipirits  used  by  him  in'  preparing  sweet 
wine  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  48.  That  the  wine  spirits  mentioned  in  section 
fifty -three  of  this  act  is  the  product  resulting  from  the 
distillation  of  fermented  grape  juice,  and  shall  be  held 
to  include  the  product  commonly  known  as  grape 
brandy ;  and  the  pure  sweet  wine  which  may  belbrti- 
fled  free  of  tax,  as  provided  in  said  section,  is  fer- 
mented grape  juice  only,  and  shall  contain  no  other 
substance  oi  any  kind  wnatever  introduced  before,  at 
the  time  of,  or  atter  fermentation,  and  such  sweet 
wine  shall  contain  not  less  than  four  per  centum  of 
saccharine  matter,  which  saccharine  strength  may  be 
determined  by  testing,  with  Balling's  sacohaiometer 
or  must-scale,  such  sweet  wine,  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  spirit  contained  therein,  and  restoring  tne  sam- 
ple tested  to  original  volume  by  addition  ofwater. 

Seo.  44.  That  any  person  who  shall  use  wine 
spirits,  as  defined  by  section  fifty-four  of  this  act.  or 
other  spirits  on  which  the  intemal-revcnoe  tax  has 
not  been  paid,  otherwise  than  within  the  limitatioDs 
set  forth  m  section  fifty-five  of  this  act,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  made  pureuant  to  this 
act,  shall  bo  liable  to  a  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of 
the  tax  on  the  wine  spirits  or  other  spirits  so  unlawfUly 
used.  Whenever  it 'is  impracticaole  in  any  case  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  wme  spirits  or  other  j^pirits 
that  have  been  used  m  violation  of  this  act  in  mixt- 
ures with  any  wines,  all  alcohol  contained  in  su^  un- 
lawf\il  mixtures  of  wine  with  wine  spirits  or  ether 
spirits  in  excess  of  ten  per  centum  shall  be  held  to  be 
unlawfully  used:  Broiidtd^  Aowtrer,  That  if  water 
has  been  added  to  such  unlawfVd  mixtures,  either  be- 
fore, at  the  time  of,  or  after  such  unlawful  use  of  wine 
spirits,  or  otiier  spirits,  all  the  alcohol  contained 
therein  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  unlawfully 
u:«ed.  In  reference  to  alcoholic  strength  of  wines  and 
mixtures  of  whies  with  spirits  in  this  act  the  measure- 
ment is  intended  to  be  according  to  volume  and  not 
according  to  wcisht. 

Sec  45.  That  under  such  regulations  and  official 
supervision,  and  upon  the  execution  of  such  entries 
and  the  giving  of  such  bonds,  bills  of  lading,  and 
otlier  security  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  prescribe,  any  producer  of  pure  sweet  wines  as 
defined  by  this  act  may  withdraw  wine  spirits  from 
any  special  bonded  warehou<«e  fVee  of  tax,  in  original 
packa^s,  ia  any  quantity  not  less  than  eighty  wine 
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gallona,  and  may  use  so  muoh  of  the  uune  a»  may  be    such  wines  is  to  be  effected  by  land  carriafi;e  the  C^nn- 


of  soch  raoorda.  and  the  rendition  of  such  reports  aa  regulations  ad  to  sealing  packa^^  and  vehicles  oou- 
to  materiala  ana  products  and  the  diiipoBition  of  the  tiuning  the  same,  and  aa  to  the  pupervision  of  traus- 
taxae  aa  the  OominuHioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  with  portation  from  the  point  of  departure,  which  point 
the  approval  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  shall  shall  bo  determiDea  as  the  place  where  such  wine 
presenbe,  in  fortitying  the  pure  sweet  wines  made  by  spirits  may  be  introduced  into  such  wines  to  the  point 
him,  and  for  no  other  ])i2rpo6e,  in  accordance  with  ot  destination  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  due 
the  limitationa  and  provisions  as  to  uses,  amount  to  exportation  of  such  fortified  wines, 
be  used,  and  period  lor  using  the  same  set  forth  in  Sao.  47.  That  all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
wctioQ  ntty-iDree  of  this  act;  and  the  Commissioner  reimportation  of  any  goods  of  domestic  growth  or 
of  Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre-  manufacture  which  we're  originally  liable  to  an  in- 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  is  authorized,  whenever  he  shall  temal-revenue  tax  shaU  be,  as  far  as  applicable,  en- 
deem  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  viola-  forced  against  any  domestic  wines  sought  to  be  reim- 
tioDs  of  this  law,  to  prescribe  tiiat  wine  spirits  with-  ported ;  and  duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon 
drawn  under  this  section  shall  not  be  used  to  fortify  the  same  when  reimported,  as  an  original  importa- 
wines  ezoept  at  a  certain  distance  prescribed  by  him  tion. 

from  any  distillery,  rectifying  house,  winery,  or  other  Sbo.  48.  That  any  person-  usinur  ^Qo  spirits  or 

e^blishnient  used  for  producing  or  storing  distilled  other  spirits  which  have  not  been  tax-paid  in  fortify- 

spirits,  or  for  making  or  storing  wines  other  than  ing  wine  otherwise  than  as  provided  for  in  this  act, 

wines  which  are  so  fortified,  and  that  in  the  building  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  ou  oon- 

io  which  such  fortification  of  wines  is  practiced  no  viction  thereof,  be  punished  fbr  each  ofiense  by  a  fine 

vines  or  spirits  other  than  those  permitted  by  his  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  for  every 

regnlation  ahall  be  stored.    The  use  of  wine  spirits  offense  other  than  the  fint  also  by  imprisonment  for 

free  of  tax  for  the  fortification  of  sweet  wines  under  not  more  than  one  year. 

this  act  ahall  be  begun  and  completed  at  the  vineyard  8xo.  49.  That  wine  spirits  used  in  fortifying  winea 

of  the  wine  gruwer  where  the  ^pes  are  crushed  and  may  be  recovered  from  such  wine  only  on  the  prem- 

the  grape  juioe  is  expresaed  and  fermented,  such  use  ises  of  a  duly  authorized  grape-brandy  distiller ;  aud 

to  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  officer  of  for  the  pun>oae  of  such  recovery  wine  so  fortified  may 

UDtemal  revenue,  who  shall  make  returns  describing  be  received  aa  material  on  the  premises  of  such  a  dis- 

the  kinds  and  quantities  of  wine  so  fortified,  and  shall  tiller,  on  a  special  permit  of  the  collector  of  internal 

affix  such  stamps  and  seals  to  the  packagoa  containing  revenue  in  whose  district  the  distillery  is  located ; 

such  wines  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  distiller  will  be  held  to  pay  the  tax  on  a 

of  Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Score-  product  from  such  wines  as  will  include  both  the  al- 

tary  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Inter-  coholic  strength  therein  produced  by  the  fermento- 

im  Bevenue  shall  provide  by  regulations  the  time  tion  of  the  grape  juioe  and  that  obtained  from  the 

within  which  wines  so  fortified  with  the  wine  spirits  added  distill^  spirits. 

mwitiidrawn  mar  be  subject  to  inspection,  ana  for  Sxo.  60.  That  on  and  after  the  dav  when  this  act  shaU 
final  aooonnting  for  the  use  of  such  wine  spirits  and  go  into  effect,  all  goods,  wares,  ana  merchandise  previ- 
for  rewarehouamg  or  for  payment  of  the  tax  on  any  ously  imported,  for  which  no  entry  has  been  made, 
portion  of  such  wine  spirits  which  remain  not  used  in  and  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  previously  en- 
fortifying  pure  Bweet  wines.  tered  without  payment  of  duty  and  under  bond  for 
Sic.  40,  That  wine  spirits  may  be  withdrawn  from  warehousing,  transportation,  or  any  other  purpose, 
special  bonded  warehouaes  at  the  instance  of  any  per-  for  which  no  permit  of  delivery  to  the  importer  or  his 
9on  desiring  to  U8«  the  same  to  fortiQr  any  wiues,  in  agent  has  been  issaed,  shall  be  subjected  to  no  other 
acoordanoe  with  commercial  demands  of  foreign  mar-  dutv  upon  the  entry  or  the  withdrawal  thereof  than 
kets,  when  sach  wines  are  intended  fbr  exportation,  if  tne  same  were  imported  respectively  after  that  day : 
without  the  payment  of  tax  on  the  amount  of  wine  Provided^  That  any  imported  merchandise  deposited 
spirits  used  m  such  fortification,  under  such  r^pila-  in  bond  m  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse 
tions,  and  after  making  sudi  entries,  and  executing  having  been  so  deposited  prior  to  the  first  dav  of  Oc- 
and  filing  with  the  collector  of  the  district  iVom  which  tober,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  may  oe  with- 
tbe  removal  is  to  bd  made  such  bonds  and  bills  of  drawn  for  consumption  at  any  time  prior  to  February 
lading,  and  giving  such  other  additional  security  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  mnety-one.  upon  the  pay- 
to  prevent  the  une  of  such  wine  spirits  free  of  tax  mcnt  of  duties  at  the  rates  in  force  pnor  to  the  pas- 
otherwise  than  in  the  fortification  of  wine  intended  sage  of  this  act:  I¥ovided^  further,  That  when  duties 
for  exportation,  and  for  the  due  exportation  of  the  are  based  upon  the  weight  of  merchandise  deposited 
vine  BO  fortified,  aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com-  in  anv  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse  said  du- 
laiisioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of  ties  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  the  weight  of 
the  Secretary  <tf  the  Treasury ;  and  all  of  toe  pro  vis-  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawaL 
ions  of  law  governing  the  exportation  of  distilied  Sxo.  61.  That  all  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  mer- 
emriti  ftee  of  tax,  so  far  as  apj>ticable^  shall  apply  to  ohandise  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  m  anv  foiv 
tne  withdrawal  and  use  of  wme  spints  and  the  ex-  eign  country  by  convict  labor,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
portation  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  this  section ;  entry  at  an^r  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
•nd  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  is  author-  the  importation  thereof  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the 
iaed,  subject  to  the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasunr  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
Treasury,  to  prescribe  that  wine  spirits  intended  for  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
the  fortmcation  of  wines  under  this  section  shall  not  ment  of  this  provision. 

be  introduced  into  such  wines  except  under  the  im-  Sxo.  62.  Tnat  the  value  of  foreisni  coin  as  expressed 
mediate  supervision  of  an  officer  of^intemal  revenue,  in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States  shall  bo 
vho  shall  make  returns  describing  the  kinds  ana  that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value: 
qoantities  of  wine  so  fortified,  and  shall  affix  such  and  the  values  of  the  standard  coins  in  circulation  or 
stamps  and  seals  to  the  packages  containing  such  the  various  nations  of  the  world  shall  be  estimated 
wines  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  CommisBioner  of  quarterlv  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  pro- 
Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  claimed  oy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  immediately 
o(  the  Treasury.  Whenever  such  wine  spirits  are  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and  thereafter  quarterly 
withdrawn  as  provided  herein  for  the  fortification  of  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October 
wines  intended  for  exportation  by  sea  they  shall  be  in  each  year. 

introduced  into  such  wines  only  after  removal  from  Sxo.  53.  That  all  special  taxes  shall  become  due  on 
ttfirage  and  arrival  alongside  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  the  fir^t  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
transport  the  same ;  and  whenever  transportation  of  one,  and  oii  the  fint  day  of  July  in  each  year  there- 
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after,  or  on  oommoncing  any  trade  or  bositiess  on  Brosios,  Brower,  Browne  of  Vh^ia,  Buduman  of 

whicn  such  tax  in  imposed.   In  the  former  case  the  Now  Jersey,  Burrows,  Burton,  Butterwortb,  Caldwell, 

tax  shall  be  reckoned  for  one  year ;  and  in  the  latter  Cannon,  Cfaswell,  Cheadle,  Clark  of  Wisoonainf  Co^ 

case  it  shall  be  reckonod  proportionately,  from  the  well,  Coleman,  Comstock,  Conner,  Connell,  Cnug, 

firat  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  liability  to  a  spe-  Dalzell,  De  Haven,  Dingley,  DoUiver,  Doney,  Dun- 

oial  tax  commenced  to  the  first  day  of  July  following.  nclL  Evans,  Ewart,  Farqiihar,  Feathereton,  Ifinlej, 

Spedal  tax  stamps  may  be  issued  for  the  months  of  ]<lick.  Flood,  Fnmk,  Funston,  Gear,  Geat,  GilTord, 

May  and  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-^ne,  Greenhalse,  Grosvenor,  Hall^  Hansbroogh,  fiarmer, 

upon  payment  of  the  amount  of  tax  reckoned  propor-  Hau^ren,  Henderson  of  Ulinois^Henderson  of  Iowa, 

tionately  under  the  laws  now  in  force,  and  such  Hennann.  Hill,  Hltt^  Hopkins,  Houk,  Kennedy,  Kerr 


__  ,    i^hteen  ,           ,          , 

ninety-one,  under  sucn  regulations  as  may  be  pre-  vania,  Payne,  Payson,  Perkins,  Pickler,  Puf^cy, 

scribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Quackenbush,  Baines,  Kay,  Reed  of  Iowa,  Reybum, 

And  it  f«hall  be  the  duty  of  special  tax  payers  to  ren-  Rife.  Rowell,  Russell,  8anford,  Sawver,  Scnnton, 

der  their  returns  to  the  deputy  collector  at  such  times  Scull,  Sherman,  Simonds,  t^miui  of  West  VirKinia, 

within  the  calendar  month  in  which  the  special  tax  Smyser,  Snider,  Stephenson.  Stivers.  Stookbridge, 

liability  commenced  as  shall  enable  him  to  receive  Strublo,  Sweney,  Taylor  of  Illinoi:$,  Taylor  of  Teo> 

such  returns,  duly  signed  and  verified,  not  later  than  nessee.    £.    B.    Tavlor,   Thomas,  Vandever,    Van 

the  last  day  of  the  month,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  SchaicK,  Wade^  Wafker  of  Mawaohnsetta,  Wailaoe  of 

or  absence,  as  provided  for  in  section  three  thousand  New  York,  Wickham^Williams  of  Ohio,  Wilson  of 

one  hundred  and  seveuty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Kentucky,  Wilson  of  Washington,  W  right,  YardJey 

Sxo.  54.   That  section  twenty  of  the  act  entitled  — ^185. 
**  An  act  to  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  col-  Nats — Abbott,  Alderaon,  Allen  of  Misaoaii,  An- 
lection  of  revenues,*'  approved  June  tenth,  eighteen  derson  of  Kansas.  Bankhead,  Barnes,  Barttne,  Bar- 
hundred  and  ninety,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  af^  wig,  Biggs,  Blancnard,  Bland,  Blount,  Breckenrid^e 
follows :  of  Arkansas,  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  Briekner, 

*'*'  Sec.  20.  That  any  merchandise  deposited  in  bond  Brookshire,  Buchanan  or  Viiginia,  Bullock,  Bynum, 
in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse  may  be  Candler  of  Geonria,  Carter,  Caruth,  CatohiMs,  Chip- 
withdrawn  for  consumption  within  throe  years  tVom  man,  Clancy.  Clarke  of  Alabama,  Cobb,  Cooper  of 
the  date  of  original  importation,  on  payment  of  the  Indiana,  Cotnran,  Cowles,  Crain,  Crip^^ulbenon  of 
duties  and  charges  to  which  it  mav  be  subject  by  law  Texas,  Dai^zan,  Davidsoxi,  Dockery,  Dunphy,  £d- 
at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal :  Protided^  That  noth-  munds,  Elliott,  Ellis,  Enloe,  Flower,  Forney,  fowler, 
ins  herein  shall  affect  or  impair  existing  provLiiions  of  Geissenhainer,  Gibson,  Goodnight,  Grimes,  Hatch, 
law  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  perishable  or  explo-  Hayes,  Havnes,  Heard,  Henderson  of  North  Carolina, 
sive  articles."  Herbert,  Iiolman,  Kelley,Kilgore,  Lane,  Lanhazn,  Lee, 

Sec.  66.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  iDoonsist-  Lester  of  Georgia,  Lester  of  vinrinia,  Lewis,  Mush, 

ent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed :  Provided,  how-  Mansur,  Martin  of  Indiana,  McClammy,  McClennan, 


be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  repeal  or  Stewart  of  Texas,  Stockdale,  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Tan- 
modification  had  not  been  made.  ney,  Tillman,  Townsend  of  Colorado,  Tracey,  Tneker, 

Any  offenses  committed,  and  all  penalties  or  for-  Turner  of  C        * 

feitures  or  liabilities  incurred  under  any  statute  em-  ker  of  Mif 

braced  in,  or  changed,  modified,  or  repealed  by  this  Whitthonn              ... 

act  may  be  prosecutea  and  punished,  in  the   same  Illinois,  Wilson  of  Missouri,  Wilson  of  Wast  Yir- 

manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  act  had  not  ginia,  Yodei^— 119. 

been  passed.    All  acts  of  limitation,  whether  appli-  Nor  Votwo— Anderson  of  Mississippi,  Andrew, 

cable  to  civil  causes  and  proceedings  or  to  the  prose-  Bliss,  Boatner,  J.  B.  Brown,  T.  M.  Browne.  Bmnner, 

cution  of  offenses,  or  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  or  Buckalew,  Bunn,  Campbell,  Candler  of  Maasachu- 

forfeitures,  embraced  in,  or  modified,  wianced,  or  setts,  Carlton,  Cheatham,  Clements,  Clunie,  Cooper 

repealed  by  this  act,  shall  not  be  affected  tneroby,  of  Ohio,  ('overt,  Culbertson  of  Pennsylvania,  Cum- 


menced  and  prosecuted  witnin  cne   same  ume  ana  ijenioacn,  jnagner,  jnamn  oi  xexws,  mcAaoo,  mc- 

with  the  same  effect  as  if  tliLs  act  had  not  been  passed.  Carthv,  McKenna,  McMUlin,  Milliken,  Mills,   Nie- 

dringnaus,  Norton,  Osborne,  Owen  of  Indiana,  Pavn- 

The  silver  BilL—The  measure  authorizing  ter,  Peters,  Phelan,  Poet,  Price,  Randall,  Rusk,  Smith 

the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  upon  deposits  of  sil-  of  Illinois,  Spinola,  Spooner,  Stahlnecker.  Stewart  of 

ver  bullion  was  introduced   in    the  House  of  Geor^,  Stewart  of  Vermont,  Stone  of   Missouri, 

Repr^ntatives  by  Mr.  £>XV^LmT;L'o"n  s^^^l':^iu^^^^ 

20,   1890,  and  referred  to  the  Corarnittee  on  ^^allaceofMaKKacbusetts,  Watson,  Wheelir  of  Mich- 

Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  which  reported  ^^^  Whiting,  Willcox— 78. 

it  back  March  26.    On  June  7  a  substitute,  which 

had  been  agreed  upon  by  a  Republican  caucus  The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to 

and  adopted  instead  of   the  original  measure,  read :  "  An  act  to  direct  the  purchase  of  silver 

was  passed  by  the  House  by  the  following  vote :  bullion  and  the  issue  of  silver  notes  thereon,  and 

J^Tet^^J^:AM^^fT^e^^1XtB:-  '"june/rKnate  p^sed  a  subBtitnte  br 

lwVBnnl«%yne,  fecokwlth,  Belden,  BelSoap.  Ber-  way  of   amendment,  providing    among   other 

gen,  Binghim.Boothnuin,  BouteUe,  Bowdeo,  Brewer,  things  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  the 
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title  of  the  measure  was  again  changed  to  read :  Flood.  Flower,  Frank,  Oear,  Geifisenhainer,  Gest, 

-  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  Greenhalffe,  Grout,  Hull,  HanflbrouKh,  Harmar,  Hau- 

buUion  and  other  purposes."  «pn»  Henderson  of  Illinois,  Henderson  of  Iowa,  Hill, 

The  vot.  in  the'se^  on  its  passage  waa  as  ^1^^^^^^^^.  ^I^^^W^K^Lalj^^ 

f^^oira :  Lansing.  Lehlbach,  Xind.  Lodjre,  Maish,  Mason,  Mo- 

Yea»— Bate,  Berry,  Blodgett,  Butler,  Call,  Cam-  Adoo,  McComas.  McCord,  McDuffie,  McKenna.  Mo- 

eron,  Cockreil.  Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel,  Euntis,  George,  Kinky,  Miles,  Milliken,  Mofflt,  Moore  of  New  Hamp- 

Gorman,  Hams,  Hearst,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  ahire,  Morey,  Morse,  Mudd,  Mutchler.  Niedringhaus, 

JoneA   of    Nevada,   Kenna,    Mandernon,    Mitchell,  0'Donnell,0'Neil  of  Massachusetts,  O^NeilLofPenn- 

Moody,   Morgan,    Paddock,  Pasoo,    Payne,  Pierce,  svlvania.    Payne,   Payson,    Pugsley,  Quackenbush, 

Plumb,  Power,    Pu^h,    Ransom,   fiea^an,  Sanders,  Quinn,  Ktiines.  Beed  of  Iowa,  Eeybum,  Rife,  Rowell, 


Cliandler,  CuUom,  Dawes,  Edmunds,  Evarts,  Fne,  Vermont,    Stivers,    Stockbridge,    Struble,     Stump, 

Grev,  Hale,  llawley,  Hisoock,  Hoar,  McPherson,  Mor-  Sweney /Taylor  of  Illinois,  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  E.  B. 

rill,  Flatt,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spooner,  Stockbridge,  Taylor.  Thomas,  Townsend  of  Penasylvania,  Traoey, 

Waohbnm,  Wilson  of  Maryland— 26.  Turner  of  New  York,  Vandever,  Van  Schaick,  Vaux, 

ABsxirr— Barbour,    Blackburn,    Brown,    Carlisle,  Waddill.  Wallace  ot  Massachusetts,  Wallace  of  New 

Davis,  Dixon,  Dolph,  Farwell,  Faulkner,    Gibson,  York,  Wataon,  Wiley,  Willcox,  Wilson  of  Kentucky, 

Hampton,  Hi^ginfl,  McMillan,  Pettigrew,  Quay,  Stan-  Wilson  of  Washington,  Wright,  Yardley—162. 

£>rd,  Wilson  of  Iowa— 17.  Not  Votiitq— Atkinson  oi  West  Virginia,  Barwig, 

»ru    J  u  .         Au                   •    u  ^u  TT              1  ^*»»»  T.  M.  Browne,    Buchanan  of  New  Jersey, 

The  debate  on  the  measure  m  both  House  and  Clarke  of  Wisconsin,  Clunie,  Cooper  of  Ohio,  Dalzell, 

Senate  was  long  and  earnest ;    and   when  the  Dibble,  Ewart,  Fitch.  Grosvenor,   Hayes,  Hooker, 

amended  bill  was  returned  to  the  House  there  Lawler,  Martin   of  Texaa,  McCarthy,  MoCormidk, 

was  a  struggle  over  its  reference.    The  Speaker  Moigaii,  Nute,  Osborne,  Outhwaite,  Phelan,  Picklcr, 

referred  it  to    the  committee  that  had  reported  ^"^»  ^^iJ^'J?*^'  RodkweU,  Eo^rers  Seney,Stahl- 

the  measure  originally,  and  the  advocates  cS^f ree  T^^^'  '^w^,i,^*-1?&  ^^'"'^^^1    i*'^®!  S-  V^' 

^•^^  ,.  , f:"rvtiru   1-.   JTL           ♦    u  chusetts.  Walker  of  Missouri,  Wheeler  of  Michigan, 

coinage,  distrustmg  that  body,  were  eager  to  have  wickhaii,  Wike,  Yodei— 40. 

the  issue  put  to  the  House  at  once  and  decided         »         * •*•  ^  -.  •  *  j       i 

by  a  direct  vote.    June  25,  the  question  of  con-  tS^'^^'^'f^  committee  was  appointed  and 

eirring  in  the  Senate  amendments  was  put  to  the  *^«^  "P^'^  ^^«  followmg  report : 

House  and  they  were  non-concurred  in  by  the  The  committ<^  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 

fnl  Invtncr  v/tfo  •  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 

luiiowmg  vow .  ate  to  the  bUl  (H.  R.  6,881)  directing  the  purchat^e  of  sil- 

YxAs— Abbott,  Alderson,  Allen  of  Mississippi,  An-  ver  bullion  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon, 

denson  of  Kansas,  Anderson  of  Mississippi,  Banknead,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  ana 

Barnes,  Bartine,  Blanohard,  Bland,  Blount,  Boatner,  free  conference  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 

Breckenridge  of  Arkansas,  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

Brickner,  Brookahire,  J.  B.  Brown,    Brunner,  Bu-  That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  to  said 

chanan  of  Virginia,  Bullock,  Bunn,  Bynnm,  Candler  bill  and  agree  to  the  following  in  the  nature  of  a  sub* 

of  Geonia,  Carlton,  Carter,  Caruth,  Catchings,  Chip-  stitute :  Strike  out  all  atler  the  enacting  clause  and  in* 

man,  Clarice  of  Alaoama,  Clements,  Cobb,  Connell,  sort : 

Cooper  of  Indiana,  Cothran,  Cowles,  Crain,  Crisp,  **That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur^^  is  hereby 

Culberson  of  Texas,  Cumminffs,  Davidson,  De  Ha-  directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion 

veo, Doekery^Dsorvey,  Edmunos.  Elliott. Ellis,  Enloe,  to  the  aggrade  amount  of  4,500,000  ounces,  or  so 

Featherston,  Fithian,  Forman,  Forney,  Fowler,  Fun-  much  thereoi  af>  may  be  offered  in  each  month,  at  the 

ston,  Oibson,  Oifford,    Goodnight,    Grimes,    Hare,  market  price  thereof  not  exceeding  $1  for  871*25 

Hatch,Havnes,  Heard,  Hemphill,  Henderson  of  North  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  m  payment  for 

Carolina,  Herbert^,  Hermann,  Holman,  Kelley,  Kerr  of  such  purchases  of  silver  bullion  Treasury  notes  of  the 

PennAylvania,  Kflgore,  Lane,  Lanham,  Laws,  Lee,  United  States  to  be  prepared  b^  the  Secretary  of  the 

Lester  of  GeoriGria,  Lester  of  Virginia,  Lewis.  Magner,  Treasury  in  such  form  and  oi  such  denominations, 

^ADsur,  Martin  of  Indiana,  McClammj%  McClellan,  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $1,000,  aa  he  may 

McCreary,  McMillin,  McBae,  Mills,  Montgomery,  prescribe,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Moore  of  Tezaa,  Morrill,  Morrow,  Norton.  Oates, 
O'KenalL  O'Neall  of  Indiana,  Owen  of  Indiana, 
Owens  of  Ohio,  ParretL  Paynter,  Peel,  Ponington, 
Perkins.  Perry,  Peteia,  PSeroe,  Pout.  Reiily,  Kiohard- 
*^n^  Rooertson,  Rowland,  Sayers,  Shively,  Skinner, 

Snuthof  Illinois,  Springer,  Stewart  of  Georgia,  Stew-  able  on  demand,  in  coin,  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
srt  of  Texas,  Stockdale,  Stone  of  Kentuckv,  Stone  of  United  States  or  at  the  omcc  of  an?  assistant  treas- 
Missouri,  Tarsney,  Tillman,  Townsend  or  Colorado,  urer  of  the  United  States,  and  wnen  so  redeemed 
Tucker^  Turner  of  Georgia.  Turner  of  Kansas,  Yen-  may  be  reissued ;  but  no  greater  or  less  amount  of 
able,  ^ade,  Washington,  Wheeler  of  Alabama.  Whit-  sucn  notes  shall  be  outstandinff  at  any  time  than  the 
in^j  Whittbome,  Wilkinson,  Williams  of  Illinois,  cost  of  the  silver  bullion,  and  the  standard  silver  dol- 
^Uliams  of  Ohio,  Wilnon  of  Missouri,  Wileon  of  lars  coined  therefrom,  then  held  in  the  Treasury  pur- 
Wot  Virginia — 185.  chafed  by  such  notes;  and  such  Treasury  notes  shall 

Nats— Adams,  Allen  of  Miahifcan,  Andrew,  Arnold,  be  a  lepral  tender  in  payment  of  uU  debts,  public  and 

Atkinson  of  Pennsvlvania,    Baker,  Banks,   Buyne,  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressljr  stipulated 

Bcckvith,  Belden,  Belknap,  Bergen,  Bin^liam,  Bliss,  in  the  contract,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  customs, 

Boothman,  Bouti'lle,  Bowden,  Brewer,  Broeius,  Brow-  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may 

er,  Browne  of  Virginia,  Buckalew,  Burrows,  Burton,  be  reu<sued;  and  such  notes,  when  held  by  any  na- 


provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in' the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated. 
- ....... ..  w..^,  « .»%<..,  *  «w.«^,  A  y^M..  A.V.A.J ,  u.«>tj(Mv.-        ^*  Sko.  2.  That  the  Treasuiv  notes  issued  in  accord- 

ff*nj  Rooertson,  Rowland,  Sayers,  ohively.  Skinner,     ance  with  the  provisions  of  thin  act  shall  be  redeem- 


^  Craifr,  Cnlberteon  of  Pennsylvania,  Cutcheon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under  such  regula- 
i>irKaa.  Darlincton,  De  Lano,  Dingley.  I>ollivcr,  tions  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem  nuch  notes  in  gold 
Dunnell,  Dunphy,  Evana,  Farquhar,  Finiey,  Flick,     or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  estab- 
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lislied  polioj  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  The  Dependent  Pension  Bill. — On  March 
two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the  pres-  31,  igOQ,  the  Semite  paitsed  a  bill  "  granting  pen- 
ent  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by    gjons  to  ex-soldiere  and  sailors  who  are  incapaci- 


each 


"  Seo.  8.  That  the  Becretaiy  of  the  Treasuiy  shall  ^^.  /P^  ^j»«  performance  of  manual  labor,  and 

e«ch  month  coin  two  mUliii  ounces  of  the^silver  providing  for  pensions  to  dejxjndentrelatiYes  of 

buUion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors.      On  Apnl  30  the 

into  standard  silver  dolUrs  until  the  1st  day  of  Jaly,  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  measure 

1891,  and  after  that  time  he  shall  coin  of  the  silver  after  amending  it  so  as  to  make  it  cover  the  case 

ballion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  of  every  surviving  soldier  or  sailor  of  sixty-two 

much  as  pay  be  necessary  to  pn>vide  for  the  redemp-  years  of  age  as  in  the  Mexican  War  pension  bill, 

tion  of  the  Treasury  notes  herem  provided  for,  and  f^i^^  g^^^j^  non-concurred  in  the  House  araend- 

SSJuC«2fun"«rTd  ^Stth'e  5?t^"^  --t.  and  conferrees  we«  appointed  but  failed 

"  Seo.  4.  That  the  silver  buUion  purchased  under  ^^  agree.    A  second  conference  committee  sub- 

the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  re-  mitted  the  following  measure  as  amended  : 

q uiromcnts  of  existing  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  mi.     »           .  j    •       «_ 

mint  service  govemmir  the  methods  of  determining  ,  ?«  «  enacted,  etc..  That  in  ooitfidenng  the  pepion 

the  amount  of  pure  silver  contained,  and  the  amount  claims  ot  dependent  parents  the  fact  of  the  soldier's 

of  charges  or  deductions,  if  any,  to  be  made.  tleatii  by  reason  of  any  wound,  iiyury,  casualty,  or  di- 

"Sbo.   6.   That  so  much  of  the  act  of  Feb.  28,  ease  .which  under  the  conditions  and  limitations  of 

1878,  entitled  *  An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  existing  laws  would  have  enUtied  hun  to  an  invalid 

standard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its  lepal-tcnder  pension,  and  the  fact  that  the  soldier  lett  no  widow  or 

character,*  as  requires   the   monthly  purchase  and  minor  <Aildren  having  been  shown  m  required  by  law 

coinafle  of  tiie  same  into  sUver  dollars  of  not  less  than  it  shall  be  neMssaiy  only  to  show  by  competent  and 

$2,000,000  nor  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  Bufflcient  evidence  that  such  parent  or  parents  are 

bullion,  is  hereby  repealed  without  other  present  means  of  support  than  their  ov^-n 

"8eo.  6.  That  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the  manual  labor  or  the  contributions  of  others  not  legally 

bahmces  standing  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  bound  for  their  support:  /♦wt^ift/.  That  all  pension* 

States  to  the  lesportive  credits  of  national  banks  for  allowed  to  dependent  parents  under  this  act  shall 


SeUSneous  receipt,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United        Seo.  2.  That  all  persons  who  served  ninety  days  or 

States  shall  redeem  tVom  tiie  general  cash  in  the  more  in  the  militsiy  or  naval  service  of  the  United 

Treasury  the  circulating  notes  of  said  banks  which  Sutes  during  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion  and  wno 

may  come  into  his  possession  subject  to  redemption ;  ^lave  been  honorably  discharffed  therefrom,  and  who 

and  upon  tiie  certiflbate  oftiie  Comptroller  of  tiiie  Cur-  arenowor  who  mayjOTeaner  be  suffering  fVoro  a  mcn- 

rency  that  such  notes  have  been  received  by  him  and  ^  or  physical  disability  of  apermanent  character  not 

Uiat  they  have  been  destroyed  and  tiiat  no  new  notes  the  result  of  their  own  vicious  habits,  which  mca- 

will  be  issued  in  their  place,  reimbursement  of  their  pacitates  tiiem  from  the  performance  of  manual  kbor 

amount  shall  be  made  to  tiie  Treasurer,  under  such  ">  such  a  dejfree  as  to  render  tiiem  unable  to  earn  a 


known  as  *NationaT  bdnk  notes:   Kedemption  oo-  or  ine  inienor  may  proviae,  oe  piawa  upon  ™^^ 

count,'  but  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  myalid  pensioners  of  the  United  States,  and  be  en- 

to  the  deposits  received  under  sections  of  the  act  of  titied  to  receive  a  pension  not  exceeding  $12  per 

June  20, 1874,  requiring  every  national  bank  to  keep  month,  and  not  less  than  $6  per  month,  proportioned 

in  lawfil  money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  UniteS  to  tiie  dcflree  ol  inability  to  earn  a  support,  and  such 

States  a  sum  equal  to  6  per  cent,  of  its  circulation,  to  pension  shall  commence  ftvm  the  date  of  the  filmg  of 

be  held  and  used  for  the  redemption  of  its  circulating  the  application  in  the  Pension  Office,  after  the  m«^ 

notes;  and  tiie  bahinoe  remaining  of  the  deposits  so  "W  of  thw  a^  upon  proof  that  the  dwability  then 

covert  shall,  at  the  clo:^  of  each  month,  be  reported  existed,  and  shall  eontmue  dunng  the  existence  of  the 

on  tiic  monthV  public  debt  statement  as  debt  of  tiie  «»™e  •  lyovtded,  That  pewons  who  are  now  reccivm? 

United  Stotes  bearins?  no  interest.  pensions  under  exirtmg  laws,  or  whose  clauns  are 

»*  Seo.  7.  Tliat  this  act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  pendmg  m  Uie  Pension  Office,  may  by  appHcation  to 

ttom  and  after  its  passage.''  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  m  such  form  as  he 

*    ^  '                           J   i_     XI-  m*y  prescribe,  showiiig  themselves  entitled  thereto. 

The  conference  report  was  adopted  by  the  receive  the  benefits  or  this  act :  and  nothing  herein 

Senate  J  uly  10  by  the  following  vote :  contained  sliall  be  so  oont^trued  as  to  prevent  any 

Yeas— Aldrich,  Allen,  Allison,  Blair,  Casev,  Cul-  pensioner  tiicreunder  from  prosecuting  his  claim  an<i 
lom,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Dolph,  Edmunds,  fevarts,  receiving  his  wnsion  under  anv  oUier  genend  or  r«pe- 
Farwell,  Frye,  Hawley,  hWus,  Hisoock,  Hoar,  In-  cial  act :  I^ovtd^d,  however.  That  no  person  shall  re- 
galls,  Jones  of  Nevada,  McMilhm,  Manderson,  Mitch-  eeive  more  than  one  pcMion  for  the  same  .period : 
ell,  Moody,  Pettigrew,  Pierce,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Power,  And  protndeti  further,  That  rank  hi  the  service  shall 
Quay,  Sanders,  Sawyer,  Sherman.  Spooner,  Squire,  not  be  considered  m  applK»tions  filed  under  this  act. 
Stewart,  Stockbridge,  Washburn,  Wolcott— 89.  Sec.  8.  That  if  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  who 

Nays— Barbour,  Bate,  Bhickbum,  Call,  Cariisle,  served  ninety  days  or  more  m  the  army  or  navy  ot 

Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel,  Faulkner,  Gib«on,  the  United  States  dunng  the  late  war  of  the  rebelhon, 

Gorman,  Hampton,  Harris,  Jones  ot  Arkansas,  Ken-  and  who  was  honorably  discharged,  has  died  or  shaU 

na,  McPheiBon,  Pasco,  Pugh,  Ransom,  Reagan,  Tur-  hereafter  die,  leaving  a  widow  without  other  means 

pie,  Vance,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Waltiiall-2«.  of  support  than  her  daily  labor,  or  minor  children 

Absent— Berry,  Blodgett,  Brown,  Butler,  Cameron,  under  tiie  age  of  sixteen  years,  such  widow  shall,  up- 

Chandler,  Eustis,  George,  Gmy,  Hale,  Hearst,  Mor-  on  due  proof  of"  her  hunband^s  death,  without  proving 

gan,  Morrill,  Paddock,  Pavne,  Stanford,  Teller,  Wil-  his  death  to  be  the  result  of  his  army  service,  be 

son  of  Iowa,  Wilson  of  Maryland— 19.  phioed  on  the  pension  roll  from  the  date  of  the  appli- 

m,      TT             #   r*              *  k*            1     t.^A    ix,^  cation  therefor  under  this  act,  at  the  rato  of  $8  per 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted   the  ^^^^^  ^^^ng  her  widowhoid,  and  shall  al^o  be 

conference  report  July  12  by  a  vote  of  112  yeas  paid  $2  per  month  for  each  child  of  such  officer  or 

to  00  nays.  enlisted  man  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  ca>c 

The  President  approved  the  measure  July  14.  of  death  or  remarriage  of  the  widow,  leaving  a  child 
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or  children  of  such  officer  or  enlisted  num  under  the  or  oommerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  or 
a^  of  sixteen  years,  such  pension  shall  be  paid  such  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
child  or  children  until  the  afpe  of  sixteen  t  Pirovid^d^  oommerce  between  any  such  Territory  and  another, 
That  in  case  a  minor  child  is  insane,  idiotic,  or  other-  or  between  any  such  Territory  or  Territories  and  any 
vbe  permanently  helpless,  the  pension  shall  con-  State  or  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with 
tinue  during  the  me  of  said  child  or  during  the  period  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  jiuch  diaaoili^,  and  this  proviso  shall  apply  to  all  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby 
pensions  heretofore  granted,  or  hereafter  to  oc  granted  declared  illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  make  any 
under  this  or  any  former  statute,  and  such  pension  such  oontraot  or  engage  m  an^  such  combination  or 
f>ball  oommenoe  from  the  date  of  application  therefor  conspiracy  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
atler the  passage  of  this  act:  Ana  provided fuHher^  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  oe  punished  by  fine 
That  said  widow  shall  have  mairicd  said  soldier  prior  not  exceeding  $6,000,  or  b^  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
to  the  paasure  of  this  act.*'  ing  one  year,  or  oy  both  said  punishments,  in  tlie  dis- 

Ssa  4.  That  no  agent,  attorney,  or  other  person  cretion  of  the  court, 
eojiaged  in  preparing,  presenting,  or  prosecuting  any  Sac.  4.  The  several  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
cl^m  under  the  provisions  ot  this  act,  shall,  directly  or  States  are  herebv  invested  with  jurisdiction  to  prevent 
indirectly,  contract  for,  demand,  receive,  or  retain  for  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
»uch  servioea  in  prepanng.  presenting,  or  proeecutinff  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys  of  the  United 
»iioh  claim  a  earn  greater  tnan  $10,  wnich  sum  shall  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  nnder.  the  direo- 
be  payable  only  upon  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  tion  or  the  Attorney-General,  to  institute  proceedings 
of  Pensions,  by  the  pennon  agent  making  payment  in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations, 
of  the  pension  allowed,  and  any  person  who  snail  vio-  Such  proceedings  may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting 
late  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  who  shall  forth  the  case,  and  praying  that  such  violation  shafi 
wToni^tully  withhold  from  a  pensioner  or  oliumant  the  be  ez^oined  or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  par- 
whole  or  any  part  of  a  pension  or  claim  allowed  or  ties  complained  of  shall  nave  been  duly  notified  of 
doe  such  pensioner  or  cuumant  under  this  act,  shall  such  petition  the  court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may 
be  deemea  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convio-  l)e,  to  the  bearing  and  determination  of  the  case ;  and 
tion  thereof  shall,  for  each  and  ever}'  such  offcndo.  pending  such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  tlie 
bo  floed  not  exceeding  $500,  or  be  imprisoned  at  hard  court  may  at  any  time  make  such  temporary  restrain- 
Uhor  not  exceeding  two  yean,  or  botn,  in  the  disore-  ing  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just  in 
tion  of  the  court.  the  premises. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to  in  the  -  ^"^V ?%  ^^®"®:[!L5.  "^"  F"^^^  ^^®  f  S?  ^ 

House  of  RepresenU^^^  -June^l,  and  in  the  LTy^'^^^n^^S/ST^^^^^^ 

Senate  June  23.    The  measure  was  approved  by  ^ther  pJlrtiee  sEould  be  brought  before  tlie  court,  the 

the  rresident  Jaoe  27.  court  may  cause  them  to  bo  summoned,  whether  they 

New  States. — A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad-  reside  in  the  district  in  which  the  oourt  is  held  or 

mission  of  Idaho  into  the  Union  was  passed  by  not ;  and  subpconas  to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any 

the  House  of  Representatives  April  8,  1890,  by  district  by  the  marshal  thereof, 

a  vote  of  129  to  1,  the  Speaker  counting  a  quo-  ,  ^^-  ^'  ^^7  P^perty  owned  under  any  oontraot  or 


^  uiii  w  prvYiutj  lur  wie  nuiuwsioii  ui  yt  yu-  from  one  Sute  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country, 

mmg  was  oassed  by  the  House  of  Representa-  shall  be  forteited  to  the  United  States,  and  may  be 

tives  Marcn  26,  1890,  by  a  vote  of  130  to  127.  aeixed  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  thone 

The  Senate  amended  the  measure  slightly  and  provided  by  law  for  the  forfeiture,  seizure,  and  oon- 

passed  it  June  27.    The  House  of  Representa-  demnation  of  property  imix)rted  into  the  United  States 

lives  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment,  and  cog*«ry  t»  law.                     v  „  u    .  .     ^  •     i.. 

the  President  approved  of  the  measure  July  11.  bulS'JornroilSrbylny  oSfiJ  XTJ?  co™^ 

The  main  point  of  discussion  in  regard  to  the  tion  by  reason  bf  anyt^iing^  forbidden  or  declami  to 

bill  was  the  provision  m  the  new  Constitution  l«  unla.wful  by  this  act,  may  sue  therefor  in  any  dr- 

in  regard  to  female  suffrage,  which  was  retained  ouit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which 

in  spite  of  some  earnest  opposition.  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to 

Trnsts  and  Combinations. — April  8,  1890,  *be  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  three- 

the  Senate  passed  the  following  measure  entitled  *®l?  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs  of 

"A  bill  to  prot^t  trade  and  oommerce  against  ""^I'^^j*^??  *,';fft?•^^^?"°ISf^  ?  ^®®u 

imUi»^iii  *ilf*«:,«fa  an/i  »«^n^,w^iUo ** .  °^*  ^*  Thst  thc  word  "person "or  "persons," 

unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies    :  wherever  used  in  thw  act  shill  he  deemed  to  incluio 

Sm.  1.  Every  oontraot,  combination   in  form   of  corporations  and  associations  existiui;  under  or  au- 

tran  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  thorized  by  the  laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the 

or  commerce  among  the  several  State*,  or  with  for-  laws  of  any  of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State, 

«u^  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.    Every  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

penon  who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage 

m  any  sdeh  oombinatlon  or  conspiracy  shall  be  deemed  The  House  passed  the  measure  May  1,  amend- 

ffoilty  of  a  naisdemeanor.  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  ing  it  so  as  to  make  unlawful  every  contract  or 

tit'^L^^E?""*''^  }:L\^^^''^  exceeding  t&f^or  agreement  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 

OT  imprisonment  not  exceediosr  one  year,  or  by  both    !I^„f:„„  «^«.^f  jf;^.,  :«  *u«  „„i^  il  ^uLa !l#  .. 

^d  pimishmento,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  venting  competition  m  the  sale  or  purchase  of  a 

Sec.  2.  Every  penion  who  shaU  monopolize,  or  at-  commodity  transported  from  one  State  to  be  sold 

tempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire  with  any  in  another.    The  Senate  amended  the  House 

other  person  or  persona  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  amendment,  and  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives 

trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  non-concurred.     A  conference  committee  was 

toreii?n  nartona,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde-  appointed  and  failed  to  agree  ;   but  a  second 

m«mor,  and,  on  oonvicfaon  thereof,  shatt  be  punished  conference  committee  reported,  June  18,  to  the 

"l^C':^^rof"C^  ^Ar^:^Z^l%  ?^-t  that  both  nouses  recede  f jom  their  respect- 

the  discretion  o"f  the  oourt.  *^®  amendments,  leaving  the  bill  as  ongmally 

Sic.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  in  form  of  passed.    The  President  approved  the  measure 

trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  J iily  2. 
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Land-Grant  Forfeiture. — This  old  subject  are  not  entitled  to  enter  the  same  under  the  provis- 

was  taken  up  and  an  important  measure  was  ^^^^  ^^  ^^i*  act,  such  parties,  'penoBAf  or  oDrporatiozta> 

passed    "to    forfeit    certain    lands    heretofore  ?haU  have  six  montha  in  whidi  to  remove  my  pro*. 

granted  for  the  purpose  of  aidin.  in  the  con-  ^rttlS^m^l^' Vi?^'^^^^ 

struction  of  railroads.       The  ^l\Z^^   ^^^ro-  improvements  from  said  lanX:  Fn>vided  fuHh^, 

duced  m  the  beuate  and  passed  that  body  April  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  thaU  not  apply  to 

29,  1890.    The  House  of  Kepresentatives  passed  any  lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Iowa  on  which  auy 

a  substitute  by   way  of  amendment  July   17.  person  in  ^^ood  faith  hais  made  or  asserted  the  right  to 

The  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  amendment,  make  a  pre-emption  or  homestead  settlement:  And 

and  conferrees  were  appointed.    They  reported  ^f*<fo</'«»<*«-.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained 

in  favor  of  the  following  measure :  «^\,  ^  construed  as  limiting  the  nghts  ?J»n.ted  to 

°  purchaseiB  or  settlers  by  **  An  act  to  provide  lor  the 

That  there  is  hereby  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  adjustment  of  land  grants  made  by  Congress  to  aid  in 

and  the  United  States  hereby  resumes  the  title  there-  the  construction  of  railroads  and  for  the  forfeiture  of 

to,  all  lands  heretofore  granted  to  any  State  or  to  any  unearned  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 

corporation  to  aid  in  t£e  construction  of  a  railroad  Maroh  8, 1887,  or  as  repealing,  altering,  or  amendinir 

opposite  to  and  conterminous  with  the  portion  of  said  act,  nor  as  in  any  manner  affecting  any  cause  of 

any  such  railroad  not  now  completed  and  in  opera-  action  existing  in  favor  of  any  purchaser  against  his 

tion,  for  the  construction  or  benefit  of  which  such  grantor  for  breach  of  any  covenants  of  title, 

lands  were  granted ;  and  all  such  lands  are  declared  Sso.  4.  That  section  5  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act 

to  be  a  part  of  the  public  domain :  JYotidsdj  That  for  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa  in  altemate 

this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  forfeitini;  the  right  sections  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in 

of  way  or  station  grounds  of  any  railroad  company  said  State^'*  approved  May  17, 1864,  and  section  7  of 

heretofore  sranted.  an  act  entitlea  **  An  act  extending  the  time  for  the 

8x0.  2.  That  all  persons  who,  at  the  date  of  the  completion  of  certain  land-grant  railroads  in  the 
passage  of  this  act.  are  actual  settlers  in  good  iaith  on  States  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  for  other  pur- 
any  oi  the  lauds  nereby  forfeited,  and  are  otherwise  poses,"  approved  March  8,  I860,  and  also  section  5 
Qualiiied,  on  making  due  claim  on  said  lands  under  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  making  an  additional 
tne  homestead  law  within  six  months  after  the  pas-  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  alternate 
sage  of  thia  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  preference  nght  sections  to  aid  in  the  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
to  enter  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  the  home-  said  State,"  approved  July  4, 1866,  tK>  far  as  said  sec- 
stead  law  and  this  act  and  shall  be  regarded  as  such  tions  are  applicable  to  lands  embraced  within  the  in- 
actual  settlere  fVom  the  date  of  actual  settlement  or  demnity  limits  of  said  grants,  be,  and  the  same  ore^ 
occupation ;  and  any  person  who  has  not  heretofore  hereby,  repealed ;  and  so  much  of  the  provisions  of 
had  the  benefit  of  the  nomestead  or  pre-emption  law,  section  4  of  an  act  approved  June  2, 1864,  and  en- 
or  who  has  failed  from  any  oause  to  periect  the  title  titled  **  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act 
to  a  tract  of  land  heretofore  entered  by  him  under  making  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa  in  alter- 
either  of  said  laws,  may  make  a  second  homestead  nate  sections  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  oert«in  rail- 
entry  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  Secretary  roads  in  said  State,' "  approved  May  15,  1856,  be, 
of  the  Interior  snail  make  such  rules  as  will  secure  to  and  the  some  are  hereby,  repealed  so  far  as  they  re- 
such  actual  settlers  these  rights.  quire  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reserve  any 

Sbo.  8.  That  in  all  cases  where  persons,  being  clti-  lands  but  the  odd  sections  within  the  primary  or  6 

zens  of  the  United  States,  or  who  have  declared  their  miles  granted  limits  of  the  roads  mentioned  in  said 

intention  to  become  such,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  June  2, 1864,  or  the  act  of  which  the  same  is 

naturalization  laws  of  the  United  State:*,  are  in  pes-,  amendatoiv. 

session  of  any  of  the  lands  affected  by  any  such  grant  Sxo.  5.  That  if  it  shall  be  found  that  anv  landi 
and  herebv  resumed  bj  and  restored  to  the  United  heretofore  granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad 
States,  uncier  deed,  written  contract  with,  or  license  Company  and  so  resumed  bjr  the  United  Statesi  aiid 
fVom,  the  State  or  corporation  to  which  such  grant  restored  to  the  public  domain  lie  north  of  the  line 
was  mode,  or  its  assignees,  executed  prior  to  Jan.  1,  known  as  the  *^  Harrison  line,"  being  a  line  drawn 
1888,  or  where  persons  may  have  settled  said  lands  from  Wallula,  Wash.,  easterly  to  the  southeast  comer 
with  hona  fide  intent  to  secure  title  thereto  by  pur-  of  the  northeast  one  fourth  oi  the  souiheaist  ouarter 
chase  fh)m  the  State  or  corporation  when  eomea  by  of  section  27,  in  township  7  north,  of  range  S7  east, 
compliance  with  the  conditions  or  requirements  of  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  all  persons  who  had  ac- 
the  granting  acts  of  Consress  they  shall  be  entitled  quired  in  good  faith  the  title  of  the  Northern  Padfic 
to  purehase  the  same  from  the  United  States,  in  Bailroad  Company  to  any  portion  of  said  lands  prior  to 
quantities  not  exceeding  820  acres  to  any  one  such  July  1, 1885,  or  who  at  said  date  were  in  posi^ession  of 
person,  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre,  at  any  time  an^  portion  of  said  lands  or  had  improved  the  ^me, 
within  two  years  fVom  the  passa^  of  this  act,  and  on  claiming  the  same  under  written  contract  with  said 
making  said  payment  to  receive  patents  therefor,  company,  executed  in  good  faith,  or  their  heirv  or 
and  where  any  such  person  in  actual  possession  of  assigns,  as  the  case  may^  be,  shall  be  entitled  to  pur- 
any  such  lands  and  having  improved  the  same  prior  chase  the  lands  so  acquired,  possessed,  or  imprbvinl, 
to  the  1st  da^  of  Januaiy,  1890,  under  deed,  wntten  from  the  United  States,  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
contract,  or  hoense  as  afbresaid,  or  his  assiflrnor,  has  expiration  of  one  year  after  it  shall  be  finally  de- 
made  partial  or  fhll  payments  to  said  railroad  com-  termined  that  such  lands  are  restored  to  the  public 
pany  prior  to  said  date,  on  account  of  the  purchase  domain  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  at  the  rate  of 
price  of  said  lands  from  it,  on  proof  of  the  amount  of  $2.50  per  acre,  and  to  receive  patents  therefor  upon 
tiuch  payments  he  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  same,  proof  before  the  proper  land  ofincc  of  the  fact  of  such 
to  the  extent  and  amount  of  $1.25  per  acre,  if  so  acquisition,  possession,  or  improvement,  and  pay- 
much  has  been  paid,  and  not  more,  credited  to  him  ment  therefor,  without  limitation  as  to  quantity : 
on  account  of  and  as  port  of  the  purehase  price  herein  J^ovid^d^  That  the  rights  of  way  and  riparian  rigbt< 

1>rovided  to  be  paid  to  the  United  StatoR  for  said  heretofore  attempted  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city  of 

ands,  or  such  persons  may  elect  to  abandon  their  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Oregon^  by  the  Northern 

purchases  and  make  claim  on  said  lands  under  the  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  and  the  Central   Tru^t 

nomestead  law  and  as  provided  in  the  preceding  Company  of  New  York,  by  deed  of  conveyance  dated 

section  of  this  act :  Provided^  That  in  all  ca.«tes  where  Aug.  8,  1886,  and  which  are  described  as  follows: 

parties,  persons,  or  corporations,  with  the  permission  A  strip  of  land  50  feet  in  width,  beintf  26  feet  on  each 

of  such  State  or  corporation,  or  its  sssignees,  are  in  side  of  the  center  lino  of  a  water  pipe  line,  as  tbe 

the  po!«session  of  ana  have  made  improvements  upon  same  is  staked  out  and  located,  or  as  it  shall  l>c  hcre- 

any  of  the  lands  hereby  resumed  and  restored,  and  after  finally  located  according  to  the  provisions  of  an 
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ftct  of  tbe  Legialative  ABsembly  of  the  State  of  Ore-  purcliaseTB  to  all  Buch  lands  are  hereby  oonfirmed  §o 
jr>n  approved  rlov.  25, 1885,  providinfi^  for  tbe  means  mr  as  tbe  United  States  are  oonoemed. 
to  supplj  the  city  of  Portland  with  an  abundance  of  But  such  settlement  and  oertifioation  shall  not  in- 
good,  purs,  and  wholesome  water  over  and  acrotss  tbe  elude  any  lands  upon  which  there  were  bonajide  pre- 
lonowme  ae»oribed  tracts  of  land :  Sections  19  and  31  emption  or  homestead  claims  on  the  Ist  day  of  Janu- 
in  township  I  south,  of  runse  6  east ;  sections  25, 31  j  83,  ary,  1890,  arising  or  asserted  by  actual  occupation  of 
and  86  in  township  1  soutn,  of  range  5  east ;  sections  the  land  under  color  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
8  and  5  in  township  2  south,  of  range  5  east ;  section  The  ri^ht  hereby  given  to  the  said  railroad  company 
1  in  township  2  south,  of  range  4  east;  sections  28,  is  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  within  ninety  days 
S5,  and  35  in  townahip  1  Bouth,  of  range  4  east,  of  the  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  resolution  of  its  board 
WiUamette  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  forfeited  of  directors,  duly  accept  the  provisions  of  the  same 
by  this  act,  are  hereby  confirmed  unto  the  said  city  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior  a  valid  re- 
cr'Portland,in  the  State  of  Oregon,  its  suocessora  and  linquishment  of  all  said  company's  interest,  right, 
as-tisna,  forever,  with  the  ri^ht  to  enter  on  the  here-  title,  and  claim  in  and  to  all  such  lands  witJiin  the 
inbefore-described  strip  of  land,  over  and  across  the  limits  of  its  grant  as  have  heretotbro  been  sold  by  the 
abovendeacribed  sections  for  the  purpose  of  construct-  oflicera  of  the  United  States  for  cash,  where  the  Qov- 
inif,  maintaining,  and  lepaiiing  a  water-pipe  line  ernment  still  retfuns  the  purchase  money,  or  with  the 
aforesaid.  allowance  or  approval  oi  such  officers  nave  been  en- 

Skc.  6.  That  no  lands  declared  forfeited  to  the  tered  in  good  faith,  under  the  pre-emption  or  home- 
United  States  by  this  act  shall  by  reason  of  such  for-  stead  laws,  or,  as  are  claimed  under  the  homestead  or 
fetture  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  State  or  corpora-,  pre-emption  laws  as  aforesaid^  and  the  riffht  and  title  of 
ti^n  to  which  lands  may  have  been  granted  by  Con-  the  .persons  holding  or  claiming  any  su^  lands  under 
grve,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided  ^  nor  shall  such  sales,  or  entries,  are  hereby  confirmed,  and  all 
this  set  be  oonstmed  to  enlaige  tne  area  ot  land  orig-  such  claims  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws, 
ioaliy  covered  bv  any  such  grant,  or  to  center  any  mav  be  perfected  as  provided  bv  law.  Said  company 
ri^ht  upon  any  State,  corporation,  or  person  to  lands  to  nave  the  right  to  select  otner  lands,  as  near  as 
which  were  excepted  from  such  grant.  Nor  shall  the  practicable^  to  constructed  road,  and  within  indemnity 
moiety  of  the  lands  granted  to  any  railroad  company  limits,  in  lieu  of  the  lands  so  relinquished.  And  the 
on  account  of  a  main  and  a  branch  line  appertaming  Utle  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  relinauished  in 
to  u&oompleted  rood,  and  hereby  forfeited,  within  the  iavor  of  all  penoos  holding  under  any  sales  by  the 
oonflicting  limits  of  the  grant  for  such  main  and  local  land  omcera,  of  the  lands  in  the  granted  limits 
bnoch  Imes,  when  but  one  of  such  lines  has  been  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  Bailroad  grant,  where 
completed,  inure  by  virtue  of  the  forfeiture  hereby  the  United  States  still  retains  the  purcnase  money, 
declared,  to  the  benefit  of  the  completed  line.  but  without  liability  or  the  part  of  tne  United  States. 

Skc.  7.  That  in  all  cases  where  lands  included  in  a  .o     i.  la  i.t.    o       i.      i     i.   i  xv         * 

gnntofland  to  tbe  State  of  Mississippi,  for  the  pur-  Sept.  16  the  Senate  adopted  this  conference  re- 

P>«eof  aiding  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  port;   Sept.  25   the  House  of  Representatives 

Brandon  to  tbe  Qalf  of  Mexico,  commonly  known  as  adopted  it ;  and  Sept.  20  the  President  approved 

the  Gnlf  snd  Ship  Island  Bailroad,  have  heretofore  the  measure. 

been  sold  by  the  officera  of  tbe  United  StatM  for  cash,  Original-Package  Law.— On  May  29, 1890, 

or  with  theaTtowanwor  approval  ofsuchofflcera  have  the  Senate  passed  the  following  measure  under 

entered  in  good  faith  imder  the  pre-emption  or  home-  ^he  title,  "  A  bill  to  limit  the  effects  of  the  regula- 

atead  laws,  or  upon  which  there  were  bona  fidt  pre-  j..  _  ^.  *                w  a**i*ii.  uiioc«.c^i,o  vx  ■.••o  icguic^ 

emption  or  homestead  claims  on  the  Ist  day  of  Januiiy,  "?"  ^}  <»mraerce  between  the  several  States  and 

\^'»\  arising  or  asserted  by  actual  occupation  of  the  W"*^  foreign  countnes,  m  certain  cases    : 

^i"°  j^f-fT^^-.*!**'®  ^'^^  ^t  ^^  ^^^^^  ?^^*'  ^®  '    That  all  fermented,  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating 

nght  and  title  oi  the  persons  holdmg  or  claiming  any  jiquore  or  liquids,  transported  into  any  State  or  Ter^ 

nich  lands  imder  such  sales  or  entries  are  hereby  rftory,  or  remaining  therein  for  use,  consumption,  sale, 

canflrmed,  and  perapns  daimmg  the  right  to  enter  as  or  stoJ^ge  theitJin,  shaU  upon  arrival  in  suSi  Stite  or 


Of  tha  act  shall,  by  resolution  oi  its  board  of  direct-  game  manner  as  though  such  liquors  or  liquids  had 

o«  duly  accept  the  provisions  of  the  same  and  file  i,een  produced  in  such  State  or  Territory,  and  shall 

wiih  the  Sjscretary  of  the  Interior  a  vahd  rehnquish-  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced 

ment  ol  all  said  eompimy's  interest,  nght,  title,  and  therein  in  oiiginal  packages  or  otherwise, 

claim  m  and  to  all  such  lands  as  have  been  sold,  en-  d        r      -o 

tend,  or  claimed,  as  aforesaid,  then  the  forfeiture  de-  This  bill  was  considered  as  necessary  in  view 

clared  in  the  firat  section  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  of  a  decision  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect 

to  or  in  any  wise  ^Eb^  »  much  and  such  parts  of  siud  that  **  intoxicating  liquors  manufactured  in  one 

ot™^  i?ni*3«i^  '^•f'tn/w^f  fZ?,?ih"**i«  *w23n^  ^fate,  convcycd  into  another,  and  there  sold  by 

whe'rel'e'o^uJ^nTk^Van^  luU^Sd  S^y^SiSJ  the  manufa^^^^^                            is  protected  b^ 

tbe  New  Orieans  and  Nortlieastem  Railroad  in  said  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from  any 

State,  until  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  regulation  or  prohibition  of  that  sale  by  the  State 

And  there  may  be  selected  and  certified  to  or  in  behalf  law,  on  the  ground  that  such  prohibition  or  reg- 

of  said  company  lands  in  lieu  of  those  hereinbctbre  ulation  is  an  interference  with  the  regulation  of 

required  to  be  surrendered  to  be  token  within  the  in-  commerce  between  the  States."     July  22,  the 

nnUSi^  ^T'"  5  «»>«  <>"8i^  grant  nearest  to  and  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  following 

opposite  such  part  of  the  line  as  may  be  constructed  at  „„u„«.:4.„f« ,     ^                      ^                                 ^ 

tie  date  of  aclktion.  substitute : 

Sio.  8.  That  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Bailroad  Com-  That  whenever  any  article  of  commerce  is  imported 

a,  of  Alabama,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  quantity  of  into  any  Stote  from  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  for- 

eamed  by  the  construction  of  its  road  from  eign  nation,  and  there  held  or  offered  for  sale,  the 

Guard  to  Troy,  a  dbtauce  of  eightv-four  miles.    And  same  shall  then  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  such  Stote : 

tbe  Secretory  of  the  Interior  in  making  settlement  and  Provided^  That  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  by 

certifying  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  said  companv  the  any  Stote  in  favor  of  its  citizens  against  those  of  other 

lands  earned  thereby  shaQ  include  therein  all  the  States  or  Territories  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  any  article 

landj  sold,  conveyed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  of  commerce,  nor  in  favor  of  ito  own  products  against 

^id  company,  not  to  exceed  the  total  amount  earned  those  of  like  character  produced  in  other  Stotes  or  Ter- 

l>j  bald  company,  as  aforesaid.    And  the  title  of  the  ritories.     Nor  shall  tne  transportotion  ot  commerce 
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through  any  State  be  obstructed  except  in  the  neoea-  any  poetmaater  or  otherperson  to  open  any  letter  not 

aaiy  enforcement  of  the  health  laws  of  auch  8tate.  addreeaed  to  himaelf.    The  pubUo  advertitfeuient  br 

This  measure  diflPered  from  the  Senate  bill  in  •«ch  pereon  or  company  so  conducting  auch  lottei7,jr:ft 

making  its  provisions  apply  to  any  article  of  com-  ©Dterpnae,  jcheme,  or  device,  that  remittances  tor  the 

merce.    The  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  House  S^r/rm^Ck'  ^""r^tS^or^S^^n^Ji^n^n^i^'I 

J.J           -                       '.^              r  i  person,  iirm,  oanK,  corporation,  or  a^aocintion  named 

amendment,  and  a  conference  committee  reported  {herein  shall  l>e  held  to  be  prima  facU  evidence  of 

Aug.  0,  m   favor  of  withdrawing  that  amend-  the  exiatenoe  of  said  agency  V«l'  thepertica  named 

raent  and  adopting  the  measure  as  originally  therein.     But  the  Fo:itmaater-G«neral  ahall  not  be 

passed  by  the  Senate.    Aug.  8,  the  President  ap-  precluded  fVom  aacertaining  the  exiatence  of  auch 

proved  the  bill.  agency  inany  other  legal  way  Batisfoctory  to  himaelf.'- 

Lotteries.— The  following  measure "  to  amend  ,  Sbo.  8.  That  section  4M1  of  tiie  Reviaed  Statutes 

certain  sections  of  the  Reviled  Statutes  relating  ^^f?^  ^  ^^  "*  ^""^^^^  amended  to  read  aa  tol- 

to  lotteries,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was  Pfwsed  **  Seo.  4041.    The  Poatmaater-Geneial  may,  upon 

by  the  House  of  Representatives  Aug.  16, 1890 :  evidence  satiafactoiy  to  him  that  any  pereon  or  com- 

Be  it  sMtded^  <^.,  That  aection  8894  of  the  Revised  peny  \»  engaged  in  conducting  any  lottery,  gilt  enter- 
Statutes  be,  and  the  same  ia  hereby,  amended  to  read  prise,  or  scheme  for  the  diatnbution  of  money,  or  of 
aa  follows :  any  real  or  personal  property  by  lot,  chance,  or  dnw- 

'*8ko.  8694.  No  letter,  postal  card,  or  circular  con-  ingof  any  kind,  or  that  any  person  or  company  is 
ceming  any  lotterv,  so-called  gift  concert,  or  other  sim-  conducting  any  other  scheme  for  obtaining  money  or 
ilar  enterprise  oflering  prizes  dependent  upon  lot  or  property  of  anv  kind  through  the  maila  by  means  of 
chance^  or  concerning  scbemea  devised  for  tne  purpose  false  or  fraudulent  pretensee,  repreaentationa,  or  prom- 
of  obtaining  money  or  property  under  false  proteuses,  ises,  forbid  the  payment  by  any  poatmaater  to  said 
and  no  list  of  the  drawinsa  at  any  lottery  or  similar  person  or  company  of  any  poataf  money  ordeia  dratrn 
scheme,  and  no  lottery  ticket  or  part  thereof,  and  no  to  hia  or  ita  order,  or  in  ria  or  its  favor,  or  to  the 
check,  draft,  bill,  money,  pootal  note,  or  money  order  agent  of  any  such  person  or  company,  whether  such 
for  the  purchase  of  any  ticket,  ticketa,  or  part  thereof,  agent  is  acting  as  an  individual  or  aa  a  firm,  bank,  cor- 
or  of  any  share  of  any  diance  in  any  such  lottery  or  poration,  or  aaaociotion  of  any  kind,  and  may  provide 
gift  enterprise,  ahall  be  carried  in  the  mail  or  delivered  by  regulation  for  the  return  to  the  remittera  of  the 
at  or  through  any  post-office  or  branch  thereof,  or  by  sums  named  in  such  money  orders.  But  thia  »hall 
any  letter  carrier :  nor  ahall  any  newspaper,  circular,  not  authorize  any  person  to  open  any  letter  not  ad- 
pamphlet,  or  publication  of  any  kind  containing  any  dreaaed  to  himselr.  The  public  advertiaement  bj 
advertisement  of  any  lottery  or  gift  enterpriae  of  any  such  person  or  company  so  conducting  any  auch  lot- 
kind  offering  prizes  dependent  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  tery,  gift  enterprise,  scheme,  or  device,  that  remit- 
containing  anv  Hat  of  prizes  awarded  at  the  drawings  tances  for  the  aame  mav  be  made  by  meana  of  postal 
of  any  such  lottery  or  gift  enterprise,  whether  said  money  ordera  to  any  otner  person.  Arm,  bank,  corpo- 
list  is  of  any  part  or  of  ul  the  drawing,  be  carried  in  ration,  or  aasodatton  named  therein  ahall  be  held  to  be 
the  mall  or  delivered  by  any  postmaster  gr  letter  cai^  acknowled^ent  of  the  exiMtence  of  aaid  agency  bv 
rier.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  depoait  or  all  the  pjulies  named  therein." 
cauae  to  be  depoaited,  or  who  shall  knowingly  send  or  The  Senate  passed  the  measure  Sept.  16,  and 
puse  to  be  sent,  anything  to  be  conveyed  or  delivered  the  President  approved  it  Sept.  27. 
by  mail  in  violatoon  of  this  section,  or  who  shall  know-  Mlscellaneoni—The  extradition  treaty  with 
tter^^^rS^e'd^^r^^aZl  Se^&llS  ^^t  Bntian  and  the  Samoan  treaty  werl  rati- 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  pun-  "^?  "7  ''"®  oenate. ,  ,  ^ .  _ ,  .  ,  . 
iahed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  imprison-  Laws  were  passed  selecting  Chicago  as  the  site 
ment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  of  the  World^s  Fair  and  providing  for  a  national 
and  imprisonment  for  each  offcnve.  Any  person  vio-  commission ;  requiring  the  superintendent  of  the 
lating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  census  to  collect  statistics  of  fanns  and  mort- 
prooeedea  against Vinforaiataon  or  mdi^^^^^  gage  indebtedness;  increasing  the  pension  of 
hMp^urcS^'onTr,;^^^^  fe-tally  disabled  and  perLnent^  helpless 
ried  by  maU  for  delivery  according  to  the  direction  *?  * '?  f;  T^oni\i ;  providmg  for  assistant  secreta- 
thereon,  or  at  which  it  la  cauaed  to  be  deUvered  by  "es  of  the  war  and  navy ;  authorizing  the  Presi- 
mail  to  theperaon  to  whom  it  is  addressed.*'  dent  to  make  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 

Sso.  2.  Tnat  section  8929  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be,  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  from  one  State 
and  the  same  ia  hereby,  amended  to  read  aa  follown :    .  to  another ;  granting  certificates  of  discharge  to 

*/ Seo.  8929.^The^  Postrnaater-General   may,    upon  persons  enlisted  under  assumed  names  during  the 


personal , ^ ^  ,, , , 

ing  of  any  kmd,  or  t^t  any  person  or  company  is  con-  diction  of  the  Federal  courts  to  the  Great  Lakes : 

ducting  any  other  scheme  or  device  tbr  obtdning  to  provide  for  the  inspection,  under  the  direction 

money  or  property  of  any  kind  through  the  maila  by  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  meats  entered 

meana  of  false  or  fraudulent  pretenaea,  representations,  for  export ;  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  adul- 

or  promisee,  matruct  poatmartera  at  any  post-office  at  terated  articles  of  food  and  drink;  and  enabling 

which  registered  letten  arrive  directed  to  any  such  .»  ^  p~xoM««f  *«  «-«„««f  fi,«  i^^^^^^i^^  ^t  j..r 

person  o7company,  or  to  the  agent  or  repreaeitative  ^^^  President  to  prevent  the  importation  of  im- 

of  any  such  pciron  or  company,  whether  auch  acent  Pure  or  adulterated  articl^  of  food, 

or  repreaentative  is  acting  as  an  individual  or  as  a  firm,  IJ  ncompleted  Legislation.-^ Vanons  impor- 

bank,  corporation,  or  association  of  any  kind,  to  re-  tant  measures  were  passed  by  either  house,  out 

turn  all  audb  registered  lettera  to  the  postmaster  at  the  failed  to  come  up  for  final  action  in  the  other,  and 

office  -at  which  they  were  originally  mailed,  with  the  await  their  fate  in  the  second  session.    The  roost 

word  »  BVaudulent "  plamly  written  or  stamped  upon  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  measure  for  regulat- 

iSrX^^a^  ih^aS'K  r^^^^^  '^^}^^^^                             !r'  "P  "'^^'^^'^^ 

writeri  thereof,  under  auch  reguhitiona  aa  the  Post-  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  was  more  earestly 

maater-Generai  may  prescribe.    But  nothmg  contained  debated  and  possibly  regarded  with  greater  par- 

in  this  aection  ahall  be  ao  oonatrued  aa  to  authorise  tisan  interest  than  even  the  tariff  measure. 
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CONNECTICUT,  a  New  England  State,  one  of  bonds  and  money  at  interest  owned  by  the  peo> 

the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  national  Con-  pie  of  the  State,  amounting  to  only  $11,505,210, 

stitution  Jan.  9, 1788 ;  area,  4,000  square  miles,  while  under  this  law  the  people  have  produced 

The  popniation,  according  to  each  decennial  oen-  and  registered  with  the  State  Treasurer  for  tax- 

sus,  was  237,046  in  1700;  251,003  in  1800;  261,-  ation  securities  of  the  same  kind  aggregating 

042  in  1810;  275,148  in  1820;  207,675  in  1880;  over  $33,000,000,  neariy  all  of  which  must  have 

309,978  in  1840;  370,702  in  1850,  460,147  in  existed  and  been  properly  subject  to  taxation  in 

1860;  537,454  in  1870;  622,700  in  1880;   and  1888.     The  income  from  the  new  law  taxing 

746,258  in  1800.  collateral  inheritances  was  $14,600.42  for  the 

QoTernment* — ^The  following  were  the  State  first  year  of  its  operation  ending  July  1, 1800. 

officers  daring  the  year:     Governor,  Morgan  By  reason  of  the  suspension  of  tne  one-mill  tax 

G.  Bulkeley,  Riepublican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  for  general  {>urposes,  no  ad  valorem  State  tax 

Samuel  E.  Merwin;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  Jay  was  levied  this  year. 

Walsh;  Treasurer,  E.  Stevens  Henry;  Com|>  Yalnations. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
troller,  John  B.  Wright ;  Secretary  of  the  SUte  State  for  1880  shows  an  aggregate  of  $358,018,- 
Board  of  Education,  Charles  D.  Hine ;  Insurance  006,  against  $354,557,515  for  1888.  The  number 
Commissioner,  Orsamus  R.  Fyler ;  Railroad  Com-  of  dwellings  has  increased  from  108,301  to  112,- 
missioners,  George  M.  Wobdruif,  William  U.  072,  and  the  valuation  from  $151,803,242  to 
Haywood,  William  O.  Seymour;  Chief  Justice  $15iB,825,007.  The  valuation  of  land  has  in- 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Cliarles  B.  Andrews ;  As-  creased  about  $350,000,  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
sociate  Justices,  Elisha  Carpenter,  Dwight  Loom-  greater  value  of  city  properties.  Mills,  stores, 
is,  Edward  W.  Se3rmour,  and  Dwight  W.  Pardee,  etc.,  show  an  increase  of  about  $1,250,000;  the 
succeeded  by  David  Torrance.  value  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  something  over 
Finaiiees. — For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jul]r  li  $50,000 ;  bank,  insurance,  and  manufacturing 
1800,  the  State  Treasurer  makes  the  following  stocks,  about  $70,000 ;  quarries,  fisheries,  and 
report:  Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1880,  $530,-  mines,  about  $10,000;  money  invested  in  mer- 
372.25 ;  total  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing,  $2,-  chandising  and  trade,  about  $500,000 ;  and  in- 
134,552.46;  total  expenditures,  $1,767,250.45;  vestments  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  op- 
balanoe  on  hand  Julv  1, 1800,  $807,674.26.  The  erations,  about  $1,750,000. 
receipts  were  derived  from  the  following  sources :  Edacation. — The  following  statistics  from  the 
Tax  on  mutual-insurance  companies,  $241,430.-  latest  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
63;  tax  on  stock  of  non-resiaents,  $84,781.60;  cover  the  school  year  1888-'80:  Children  of 
tel^^raphand  telephone  company  tax,  $10,555;  school  age  in  the  State,  157,243 ;  number  enrolled 
savings-bank  tax,  $246,700.87 ;  railroad  tax,  in  the  public  schools,  127,080 ;  enrolled  in  other 
$772,678.64 ;  one-mill  tax  on  property,  $354,557.-  schools,  18,260 ;  not  enrolled  in  any  school,  22,- 
65;  military  commutation  tax,  $110,601.80;  in-  586;  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public 
terest  on  cash  balances  in  the  treasury,  $20,243 ;  schools,  82,&2 ;  number  of  male  teachers  in  the 
investment  tax,  inheritance  tax,  and  other  new  public  schools,  468 ;  female  teachers,  2,785 ;  aver- 
taxes,  $140,525.55 ;  miscellaneous  receipts,  $125,-  age  mouthlv  wages,  male  teachers,  $74.47 ;  aver- 
279.72.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  far  be-  age  monthly  wages,  female  teachers,  $30.31 ; 
vend  the  estimates.  This  was  chiefijr  due  to  a  number  of  'schools  taught,  1,620 ;  number  of 
largely  increased  revenue  from  the  railroad  tax  school-houses,  1,645 ;  value  of  school  property, 
and  to  income  from  the  new  taxes  on  invest-  $6,275,177;  average  length  of  school  year,  180*32 
ments,  inheritances,  etc,  imposed  for  the  first  days.  The  total  amount  expended  in  the  State 
time  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  A  lar^  for  public  schools  during  the  year  was  $1,084,- 
balance  in  the  treasury  was  thereby  produced,  m  254;  of  whioh  $1,201,472  was  paid  for  teachers* 
Tiew  of  which  the  Treasurer  felt  justified  in  an-  wages,  and  $226,100  for  new  school-houses.  The 
nouncing  in  September,  under  authority  given  total  revenue  available  for  school  purposes  dur- 
him  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  that  the  one-  ing  the  year  was  $1,000,336,  of  which  $117,032 
mill  State  tax  on  property  for  the  year,  which  was  derived  from  the  income  of  the  State  school 
would  have  yielded  about  $350,000,  need  not  be  fund,  $235,864  from  the  State  tax  for  schools, 
levied.  He  further  announced  his  readiness  to  $041,881  from  town-school  taxes,  and  570,660 
redeem  $200,000  additional  of  the  $1,000,000  8^  from  district-school  taxes.  During  the  past  few 
per-cent.  bonds  issued  in  1887  and  redeemable  at  years  there  has  been  a  lar^e  increase  of  the  pri- 
the  option  of  the  State.  Only  $300,000  of  the  vate  and  parochial  schools,  and  the  increase  of 
issue  will  remain  unredeemed  after  this  sum  is  school  attendance  has  fallen  almost  wholly  to 
retired,  and  the  State  debt  will  be  reduced  to  them.  The  night-school  attendance  is  decreasing. 
13,540,200.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  State  the  school- 
Under  the  new  investment  tax  law,  the  total  district  system  of  management  still  prevails.  A 
receipts  by  the  State  treasury  to  Julv  1, 1800,  law  was  enacted  in  1866  granting  to  towns  the 
were  $120,452.06,  which  was  considerably  in  ex-  right  to  adopt  the  town  system  by  vote,  under 
cess  of  the  $100,000  estimated  at  the  time  of  the  which  22  of  the  168  towns  in  the  State  haveabol- 
paesage  of  the  law,  as  the  probable  receipts  for  ished  their  school  districts,  and  now  regulate 
the  first  year  of  its  operation.  The  taxes  were  directly  all  public  schools  within  their  limits; 
paid  on  44,301  different  bonds,  choses  in  action,  but  the  progress  of  the  change  to  the  new  sys- 
etc,  representing   a  valuation  of  $33,654,335.  tern  has  been  slow. 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  success  of  the  law  At  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  852 

in  bringing  to  light  securities  that  were  never  students  were  enrolled  during  the  year  1888-'80, 

before  taxm.    The  list  of  taxable  property  for  an  increase  of  33  over  the  previous  year.    The 

1888  (before  the  law  went  into  effect)  showed  a  improvements  in  the  school  buildings,  authorized 

total  of  railroad,  city,  and  other  corporation  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  are  nearly  com- 
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pleted.  The  normal  school  established  at  Willi- 
inantic  by  the  last  General  Assembly  was  opened 
for  students  in  September,  1889,  and  27  pupils 
were  admitted.  In  October,  1890,  the  attendance 
had  increased  to  70.  The  school  building  is  not 
yet  completed. 

Militia. — Early  in  the  year  a  controversy 
arose  between  the  Governor  and  the  officers  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  occa- 
sioned by  the  practice  of  renting  the  armory  of 
the  regiment  m  Hartford  on  certain  nights  in 
the  week  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  amusement. 
When  the  question  of  renting  the  armory  for  the 
winter  of  1889-90  came  up  for  consideration,  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  regiment  objected, 
on  the  ground  that  they  needed  it  on  the  nights 
in  question  for  drilling ;  but  the  quartermaster- 
general  continued  to  rent  it  as  before.  The 
regiment  officers— over  twentjr  in  number — there- 
upon tendered  their  resignations.  Efforts  to  set- 
tle the  controversy  failed,  the  officers  persisting 
in  their  resignations,  which  were  twice  returned 
to  them  unaccepted.  It  finallv  became  a  ques- 
tion whether  discipline  should  be  preserved  in 
the  Guard,  and  the  Governor,  before  whom,  as 
commander-in-chief,  the  matter  was  brought,  in 
January  issued  an  order  dismissing  some  of  the 
refractory  officers,  three  of  them  dishonorably, 
and  ordering  the  others  back  to  duty.  This  ac- 
tion intensified  the  bitterness,  as  this  was  the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  State  in  which  the 
Governor  had  exercised  his  power  to  dismiss  dis- 
honorably. In  February  the  various  companies 
of  the  regiment  defiantly  renominated  the  offi- 
cers dismissed,  but  the  Governor  promptly  re- 
fused to  approve  the  nominations,  and  new  men 
were  finally  chosen.  Whether  the  Governor 
could  in  this  case  legally  exercise  the  power  of 
dishonorable  dismissal  was  not  clear,  ana  in  May 
the  question  came  before  the  Superior  Court  by 
means  of  a  writ  of  quo  worraw  to  brought  by  the 
old  officers  acrainst  their  successors,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  latter  were  legally  entitled  to  their 
office.  A  hearing  was  not  held  until  November, 
and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  reserved. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Guard  on 
Dec.  1, 1889,  was  as  follows :  Commissioned  offi- 
cers, 174;  enlisted  men,  2,399;  total,  2,573,  a 
gain  of  22  for  the  year. 

Population. — The  official  returns  from  the 
national  census  of  1890  are  compared  with  simi- 
lar returns  for  1880  in  the  following  table : 
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1.080;  Stamford,  15,685,  increase,  4,888;  New 
London,  13,759,  increase,  3,222 ;  Greenwich,  10,- 
120,  increase,  2,228 ;  Windham,  10,025,  increase, 
1,761. 

County  Debts. — None  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  have  a  bonded  debt,  and  onlv  four  a  flont- 
inff  debt,  amounting  this  ^ear  to  $44,713.  Litch- 
field and  Middlesex  Counties  owe  between  $1,000 
and  $5,000;  Windham  County,  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000 ;  and  Hartford  County,  between 
$20,000  and  $35,000. 

Manufactures.— The  annual  report  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Ijabor  Statistics  for  1889  con- 
tains the  following  figures  gathered  from  the 
business  in  1888  of  241  establishments  engaged 
in  22  lines  of  industry:  Capital,  $85,863,5^.26; 
value  of  goods  manufactured,  $85,929,133.43; 
stock  and  materials,  $45,368,408.47 ;  cost  of 
manufacture  (less  rent,  interest,  and  taxes),  $31,- 
621,592.93;  rent,  interest,  and  taxes»  $1,690,- 
420.52;  net  profits,  $7,248,711.51;  wages,  $22,- 
432,824.66 ;  persons  employed,  not  including  of- 
ficers, et<5.,  53,147. 

A  comparison  is  given  of  the  business  of  85 
establishments  for  1887  and  1888,  from  which 
the  following  figures  are  taken : 


Number  of  employte. 

Capital 

VaJae  of  goods 

Value  of  materiaJs 

Cost  of  manuftcture,  less  rent,  In- 

teresc,  and  taxes 

Net  profits 

Wages 


1887. 


2«,068 

$45,664,192 

48.048,1M 

8a,S16,676 

16,272,645 

2,781^05 

11.676,894 


1888. 


27,OM 

$49,112,149 

45,764,880 

24,440,041 

17,186J8M 

S,:897361 

12,082.413 


Pairfleld 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

Middlesex.... 
New  Haven . . 
New  London 

Tolland , 

Windham..., 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

112.042 

149,856 

126,8S2 

147,171 

52,044 

58,502 

8di.V» 

89.525 

156^1(28 

208,904 

78,152 

76,772 

24.112 

25,044 

48,856 

4^0S8 

622,700 

746,268 

87,818 
21.789 

1.458 

&986 
62^1 

8,620 
982 

1,282 

128,161 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
is  as  follows:  New  Haven,  85,981, increase  in  ten 
years,  23,099;  Hartford,  53,182,  increase,  11,167; 
Bridgeport,  48,856,  increase,  21,213;  Waterbury, 
28,591,  increase,  10,785;  Meriden,  21,230,  in- 
crease, 5,690;  Danbury,  19,385,  increase,  7,719; 
New  Britein,  19,010,  increase,  7,210;  Norwalk, 
17,589,  increase,  3,588 ;  Norwich,  10,192,  increase. 


Fisheries.— The  following  statistics  of  the 
oyster  industry  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1889, 
are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau: 
Capital,  $3,322,311;  receipts,  $1,232,146;  ex- 
penses, $556,765.83  ;  losses  by  starfish,  drills, 
winkles,  and  storm,  $543,750 ;  wages  (included  in 
expenses^,  $263,562 ;  earnings  of  natural  growth- 
ers,  $109,372 ;  number  of  owners,  613 ;  number 
of  employes,  1,024 :  natural  growthers,  391 : 
grounds,  State  and  town,  80,9C^'7  acres;  v®- 
sels,  453. 

In  the  halibut,  cod,  and  mackerel  fishery  Con- 
necticut stands  fourth  among  the  States.  The 
capital  invested  is  $351,500;  value  of  catch, 
$289,800;  wages  paid,  $79,625.  Ninety-two 
smacks  are  engaged  with  602  men.  These  figures, 
as  well  as  those  that  follow,  cover  the  year  end- 
ing May  1, 1889. 

The  capital  of  all  kinds,  including  the  value 
of  vessels  and  outfits  employed  in  the  men- 
haden fishery,  is  $210,825.  The  vessels  number 
48,  including  4  steamers.  Their  total  value  is 
$40,700.  The  employes  number  323,  with  wages 
and  shares  aggregating  $63,188.  The  catch  oy 
factory  steamers  and  traps  is  valued  at  $60,398: 
by  other  traps,  $8,009.74.  The  value  of  oil  is 
$73,090,  and  of  fertilizer  $60,950,  a  toUl  of 
$134,040.  To  this  should  be  added  the  catch  of 
other  traps  ($8,009.74) ;  totel,  $142,049.74. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  whale  and  seal 
fishery  is  $88,000.  It  employs  90  men.  There 
are  3  schooners  with  a  tonnage  of  477  and  a  value 
of  $27,000.  The  number  of  seal  skins  Uken  last 
year  was  1,996.  Thete  were  26,460  gallons  of 
sperm  oil  made,  43,835  gallons  of  common  oil, 
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«Dd  2,179  pounds  of  whalebone  secured.    The  Samuel  E.  Merwin  as  its  candidate  for  Governor 

total  receipts  were    f58,299.50>  and    total  ex-  by  a  vote  of  398  to  51  for  Gov.  Bui  keley.    George 

penses  f22,000.  A.  Bowen  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 

Lohster  fishing  shows  a  total  capital  of  $69,462,  nor,  George  P.  McLean  for  Secretary  of  State, 

with  195,175  as  the  value  of  the  catch.    Thirty-  E.  Stevens  Henry  for  Treasurer,  and  Lyman  S. 

two  vessels  are  employed  and  257  men,  all  but  Catlin  for  Comptroller.     The  platform  makes 

33  classed  as  owners.    The  wages  of  the  33  ag-  the  following  comments  on  local  questions : 

greijate  $9,900.  We  invite  attention  to  the  various  laws  enacted  by 

The  shad-fishing  statistics  for  1889  show  a  Bepublican  General  AsscmblieH  in  the  interest  of 

tntal  of  53  traps,  with  a  catch  for  pound  fisheries  puolio  health  and  against  adulterations ;  and  we  de- 

of  ai.OOO,  valued  at  $7,750,  and   of  31,900  for  chire  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  next  General  Ajssembly 

river  fisheries  with  a  value  of  $7,975.    The  total  ^  a^^P^  ^J^rther  measures  to  protect  the  market  for 

catch  was  62,900,  valued  at  $15,725,  a  consider-  the  honest  oroduoer  and  to.  prevent  the  manufacture 

ui    J        "*,«^w,  ^axi^t  »u  tpj.w,iw,  «  w"-*vi«^  and  sale  of  fraudulent  and  injurious  adulterations  and 

able  decrease  from  1888.    The  capital  is  $41,-  imitations  of  foods. 

736 ;  the  vessels  employed,  89 ;  the  men  employed,  We  pomt  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  Kepublican 

174;  and  the  wages  paid,  $4,699.  party  has  adopted  in  this  State  restrictive  measures 

The  shad  fishery  in  Connecticut  river  is  steadi-  over  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  of  the  State,  and 

ly  declining,  largely  on  account  of  the  wholesale  has  increased  the  revenue  derived  from  corporations 

<ipture  of  the  fish  in  pounds  near  the  mouth  of  *"^  <'^.™  P«*^<>"?^  ^^te-    ^^^J*  conspicuous  economy 

the  river  ^^    ability  the  State  finances  have  been  so  managed 

Y..^.i' A.4.1^.       A*.ti.j.           !*•         uij  that  while  liberal  expenditures  have  been  made  for 

Local  Option.--At  the  town  elections  held  ^      interest  in  the  State,  the  revenues  have  been  so 

throughout  the  State  early  in  October,  83  towns  increased  that  a  direct  State  tax  was  abolished, 

voted  for  license    under  the  local-option  law  We  demand  such  economv  in  appropriationii  by  the 

and  85  towns  for  no  license.    There  were  a  few  next  Qcneral  Assembly  and  such  continuance  o^  the 

changes  from  one  column  to  the  other,  but  the  present  policy  of  taxation  that  towns  may  continue  to 

totals  were  unchanged  from  last  year.  *>«  "p^^^J®*^.  *^^™  ^^«P?/™®^*  ^*'  *  ^**J®  ^\ 

Political. -On  Aug.  13  the  Prohibitionists  ,,  J^f^iS^'l^JfS^aS'ht^^^^^^ 

m^fr  I'n  Cf.4^«  ^^»»»,«4^:^^  «*  rr^^-f^.^  ^^a  ^^^i  the  purposes  intended  by  the  creative  act.    Ine  Uen- 

*  J  .u    ihi^"^°*.'T  ?^  S*^^*^  """^^  ?2.™'"  eral*A^bly  should,  ff  found  necessary,  take  ap- 

nated  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Phm-  propriate  action  to  insure  the  benefits  of  that  tund  to 

eas  M.    Augur;   for  Lieutenant-Govemer,  De  the  farmers  and  farming  interests  of  the  State. 

Witt  C.  Pond;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  ^,           j.i.      ^      r-i.        i.r. 

R.  Palmer;  for  Treasurer,  Jbhn  B.  Smith;  for  ^  JX/^*^J'^*^?.  ^^^  Lieutenant-Governor  on 

Comptroller,  Frederick  M.  Hawley.    The  resolu-  ^^'^  }y^  Republican  and  Democratic  tickets 

tions  reiterate   the  demand  of  the  party  for  ^^re  direct  representatives  of  the  farmers,  who, 

prohibition,  and  incidentally  favor  a  low  tariff,  through  their  granges,  were  also  instrumental  m 

woman  suffrage,  legislation  for  the  farmers,  and  f  curing  from  the  convention  of  each  party  dec- 

noraerous  other  reforms.  arations  in  favor  of  *'  anti-oleo"  laws  and  other 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  legislation  for  their  interest  There  was  also  a 
at  Hartford  on  Sept.  16.  Its  nomioees  were  ^**,^^^^^]^«t  »"  ^^^  field  headed  by  Henrv  C. 
Luzon  B.  Morris  for  Governor,  Joseph  W.  Al-  Baldwin  for  Governor.  Discussion  during  the 
sop  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  J.  Phelan  canvass  was  almost  entirely  devoted  t^  national 
for  Secretary  of  State,  Marvin  H.  Sanger  for  issues.  At  the  election  m  No veniber  the  Demo- 
Treasurer,  and  Nicholas  Staub  for  Comptroller,  cratic  ticket  received  a  considerable  plurality 
The  platform  demands  such  revision  of  the  tariff  P^®'"  ^^®  Republican  ticket ;  but  a  majority  be- 
as  shall  admit  crude  materials  of  manufacture  mg  necessary  to  elect,  there  was  some  doubt 
free,  and  lighten  the  burdens  upon  the  neces-  fnether  there  had  been  a  choice  by  the  people 
saries  of  life.  On  State  issues  the  following  IZ^  Governor  or  Treasurer.  For  determining 
declarations  were  made :  *"®  result  of  an  election  the  State  Constitution 

We  declare  for  an  amendment  to  the  State  Consti-  P''^^*^®^  ^  follows : 

tution  providing  for  the  election  of  all  State  officers  A  fair  list  of  the  persons  and  number  of  votes  given 

by  a  plurality  of  votes.  for  each,  together  with  the  returns  of  presiding  offl- 

All  unneceMary  and  vexatious  interferenoe  with  cers  of  [election  in  each  town],  shall  be,  oy  the  Treos- 

personal  liberty,  by  means  of  sumptuary  enactments,  urer,  Sccretanr,  and  Comptroller,  made  and  laid  before 

we  oppose  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  insti-  the  General  Assembly,  then  next  to  be  holden,  on  the 

tutioDd;  and  wo  demand  that  county  commissioners  first  day  of  the  sesHion  thereof;  and  said  Assembly 

be  elected  by  the  people  and  the  present  unjust,  arbi-  shall,  after  examination  of  the  same,  declare  the  per- 

trary,  partisan,  and  undemocratic  method  of  appoint-  son  whom  they  shall  find  to  be  legally  chosen  and 

t&ent  be  repealed.  give  him  notice  accordingly.     If  no  person  shall  have 

We  regard  tiie  secret  ballot  law,  enacted  by  the  last  a  m^ority  of  the  whole  number  of  said  votes,  or  if 

Oenenil  Assembly  in  response  to  the  repeated  de-  two  or  more  shall  have  an  equal  and  the  greatest  num- 

mands  of  the   Democratic  party,  as  a  step  in  the  ber  of  said  votes,  then  said  Assembly  on  the  second 

ri^hv  direction,  and  we  favor  sucn  amendments  there-  day  of  their  session,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses 

tj  iM  will  render  its  compulsory  secrecy  absolute,  for  shall  proceed,  without  debate,  to  choose  a  Govem- 

the  suppression  of  bribery  and  intimidation,  and  will  or  from  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  two  persons  having 

prevent  such  attempted  evasions  of  the  same  as  were  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  or  of  the  names  of  the 

pncticed  by  high  authority  at  the  last  election  in  the  persons  having  an  equal  and  highest  number  of  votes 

■citv  of  Ilartford.  so  returned,  as  aforesaid.  Tiie  General  Ansembly  sholl 

^e  favor  lefrislation  to  protect   the  people  from  by  law  prescribe  the  manner  in  wliich  all  questions 

adulterated  food  products,  and  we  demand  truit  such  concerning  the  election  of  a  Governor,  or  Licutcnant- 

lawA  shall  be  executed  by  officials  who  are  in  t*ympa-  governor,  shall  be  determined, 

thy  with  them  and  n5t  by  political  beneficiaries.  Pursuant  to  these  provisions,  the  returns  made 

On  Sept.  17  the  Republican  convention  met  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  presiding  of- 

*t  New    Haven,   and    nominated    Lieut.-Gov.  fleers  of  election  were   examined  on  Nov.  26 
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by  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Comptroller,  of  Prosp^ro  Fernandez,  March  11, 1885,  and  was 
and  the  following  result  ascertained :  For  Gov-  elected  for  a  fall  term  in  May,  1686. 
ernor — Morris,  67,662 ;  Merwin,  63,976 ;  Augiir,  Area  and  Popolatioii.— The  area  of  the  re- 
3,413 ;  Baldwin,  209 ;  scattering,  38 ;  majority  public  is  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles.  The 
for  Morris,  26.  For  Lieut<enant-Govemor~-Alsop,  population  in  the  beginning  of  1889  was  esti* 
67,881;  Bowen,  63,685;  Pond,  3,414;  Saunders,  mated  at  205,730.  A  considerable  proportion 
189 ;  scattering,  35 ;  malority  for  Alsop,  558.  For  of  the  urban  population  is  of  pure  Spanish  de- 
Secretary  of  State — Phelan,  67,754;  McLean,  scent  There  were  about  1,000  immigrants  in 
63,530;  Palmer,  3,455;  Lane,  178;  scattering,  47;  1887,  half  from  Jamaica  and  half  from  Italy, 
majority  for  Phelan,  544.  For  Treasurer—San jper,  The  school  attendance  in  1888  was  12,733,  be- 
67,741 ;  Henry,  63,791 ;  Smith,  3,429;  Coming,  sides  2,500  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  num- 
155 ;  scattering,  76 ;  majority  for  Sanger,  290.  ber  of  children  of  school  age  was  27,245  in  18%^. 
For  Comptroller— Staub,  68,271 ;  Catlin,  62,977 ;  The  permanent  military  force  is  600  men ;  the 
Hawley,  8,414 ;  Sheldon,  182;  scattering,  36 ;  ma-  strength  of  the  militia,  all  able-bodied  men  be- 
jority  for  Staub,  1,662.  To  this  official  sum-  tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty,  is  31,824. 
mary  of  the  face  of  the  returns,  which  must  be  Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  in 
laid  before  the  General  Assembly  for  its  action,  1888  was  5,201,922  pesos,  and  of  exports  5,713,792 
the  canvassers  added  the  following  statement :  pesos.    The  export  of  coffee  was  10,258  tons. 

The  official  returns  show  also  that  in  oertam  voting  ^*l"®d,  **ri^'  .  ^  P^.  ^L'^^'''}'  Sf^r  ^^^ 

districts  a  large  number  of  ballots  were  cast  which  ^^^^  ^  Great  Britain,  d,175  tons  to  the  United 

were  not  counted,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz :  States,  and  1,058  tons  to  other  countries.    The 

*^  Prohibition  votes  not  printed  m  conformity  with  next  most  important  article  of  export  is  bananas, 

the  law  " ;  after  which  come  hides  and  skins,  plants,  mother- 

"  Not  printed  according  to  law  » ;  of-pearl,  and  caoutchouc.    The  uncertainty  of  the 

_  "  The  word  *  for 'was  printed  before  the  name  of  q^^^  ^rop  has  led  to  efforts  to  develop  the  cult- 

*' Marked"^         '  ^^  ®'  bananas  and  of  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  ca- 

"  Illegal "  •  ^  *^*^'  ^^^  other  crops.     Rice,  Indian  com,  wheat, 
and  for  other  causes  which  are  not  spedflcallv  stated,  a^d  potatoes  are  grown  extensively.     The  prod- 
No  return  of  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  uct  of  gold  and  silver  in  1888  was  37,496  pesos, 
these  ballots  were  cast  has  been  made.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  1887  was 

It  also  appears  ft-om  evidence  presented  to  the  can-  293,  of  454,092  tons,  belonging  mainly  to  the 

vas^ers  that  there  is  a  cleri«il  error  in  the  return  of  United  States;  in  1888  the  number  was  303. 

the  vote  of  the  town  of  Milford.  Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— There 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Republicans  that  many  of  was  a  line  of  railroad  between  Limon  and  Rev- 
the  ballots  so  returned  by  the  presiding  officers  entazon,  180  miles,  in  1888,  and  a  continuation  to 
as  being  rejected  were  in  fact  legal  votes  for  the  Cartago,  51  miles,  was  in  progress.  The  num- 
Prohibition  candidates,  and  that  if  they  were  ber  of  letters,  newspapers,  and  other  mail  matter 
counted  as  they  should  be,  the  apparent  major-  in  1887-88  was  2,083,809  ;  the  number  of  tele- 
ity  for  Morris  would  be  wiped  out  and  there  graph  messages,  112,639 ;  length  of  lines,  600 
would  be  no  election  of  Governor,  and  possibly  miles ;  telegraph  receipts,  31,176  pesos, 
of  Treasurer,  by  the  people.  It  rests  with  the  Finances.— The  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
General  Asseralily,  which  will  meet  in  January,  March  31, 1889,  was  3,687,594  pesos ;  theexpendi- 
1891,  to  decide  whether  it  will  go  behind  tlie  ture,  3,476,722  pesos,  the  principal  items  being 
returns  and  ascertain  the  legality  of  the  rejected  634,887  pesos  for  the  debt,  439,802  pesos  for  de- 
ballots,  or  will  declare  the  result  as  shown  upon  fense,  430,358  pesos  for  public  instruction,  and 
the  face  of  the  returns  certified  to  it  as  above.  417,512  pesos  for  public  works.  The  estimated 
This  Assembly  was  chosen  at  the  same  election,  revenue  for  1889-*90  is  4,287,086  pesos ;  expendi- 
and  will  contain  in  the  Senate  7  Republicans  ture,  4,183,798  pesos. 

and  17  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  133  Repub-  The  internal  indebtedness  of  Costa  Rica  was 

licans  and  119  Democrats,  giving  the  Republi-  liquidated  in  1887.    The  foreign    debt,  which 

cans  a  majority  of  4  on  joint  ballot.  amounted  on  Jan.  1, 1887,  to  £2,691,300,  with  in- 

At  the  same  election  the  following  Members  terest  undischarged  to  the  amount  of  £2.119,512, 
of  Congress  were  chosen :  First  District,  Lewis  was  converted,  by  consent  of  the  bondholders, 
Sperry,  Democrat,  over  W.  Edgar  Simonds,  Re-  into  £2,000,000  of  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent  in- 
publican.  by  aplurality  of  692 ;  Second  District,  tcrest  from  Jan.  1,  1888,  and  was  assumed  by 
Washington  F\  Willcdx,  Democrat,  over  Josiah  the  Costa  Rica  Railway  Conipany. 
M.  Hubbard,  Republican,  by  a  plurality  of  3,531 ;  Pnblic  Affairs,— The  President  of  CostA 
Third  District,  Charles  A.  Russell,  Republican,  Rica  accepted  the  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  Cen- 
over  David  A.  Wells.  Democrat,  by  a  plurality  tral  American  Union  that  were  adopted  at  San 
of  992 ;  Fourth  District,  Robert  E.  De  Forest,  Salvador  in  October,  1889,  with  reservations  re- 
Democrat,  over  Frederick  Miles,  Republican,  by  garding  certain  points  that  were  omitted  by  the 
a  plurality  of  956.  conference,  viz,,  provisions  for  liberty  of  the 

COSTA  RICA,  a  republic  in  Central  America,  press,  regular  succession  of  the  Executive,  and 

The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  President,  protection  of   human  life.      A   question   that 

elected  for  four  years,  and  the  legislative  author-  stirred  the  country  more  than  any  other  in  1890 

ity  in  a  Chamber  of  Representatives,  the  mem-  was  that  of  religious  instniction  in  the  public 

bers  of  which  are  elected  for  four  years,  half  re-  schools.    The  educated  and  progressive  part  of 

tiring  every  two  years.    The  franchise  is  limited  the  communitv  objected  to  the  introduction  of 

to  adult  males  who  live  in  respectable  circum-  religion  into  the  schools,  and  a  bill  devoting  a 

stances.    The  President  is  Gen.  Bernardo  Soto,  large  sum  to  religious  instruction  was  voted  down 

who  as  Vice-President  succeeded  on  the  death  by  a  large  majority  in  Congress. 
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CSOOE,  GG0K6E,  soldier,  bom  near  Day- 
Ion.  Ohio.  SepL  8,  1828:  died  in  Chicago.  III.. 
Harcli  1.  1800.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  United 
Stales  Militerr  Academy  in  1852.  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  fi'ourth  Infantry  as  brevet  second 


liealenant  In  the  regular  army  he  was  pn>- 
motsl  second  lieutenant,  July  T.  1853,  and  rose 
by  »ucc«ssiTe  gradations  to  msjor-general,  April 
e,  1638,  In  tbe  volunteer  service  he  was  a{f 
|»inl«d  colonel  of  the  Thirty-siith  Ohio  In- 
fuilrj  Sept.  13,  1881 ;  promoted  brigadier- gen- 
enJ  Sept  7,  1603.  and  major-general  Oct.  21, 
1884 :  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  Jan. 
1!.  1886,  He  was  brevetted  maior-genetal  of 
TOliint<ersi,  July  18,  1864,  for  distinguished  serv- 
ices in  West  Virginia. 

Gen.  Ctooli  accompanied  the  Rocpie  river  ei- 
pi^itinn  in  t85.'3,  and  that  To  the  Pitt  river  re- 
coil in  1837.  DuriuK  the  latter  he  was  engaged 
in  SETeial  actions  with  the  Indians,  and  received 
in  armw  wound  in  the  leg.  In  1858  he  marched 
vitti  his  command  from  Fort  Ter-waw  to  Van- 
raurer,  Washington,  and  after  accompanying  the 
YHkiina  expedition  he  returned  to  Fort  Ter-waw, 
inil  remained  there  till  tbe  outbreak  of  the  civil 
*sr.  He  was  then  ordered  East,  and  after  taking 
cominand  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry  was 
sent  into  West  Virginia,  where  he  served  till 
Usr  1,  1863.  On  Hay  23  he  participated  in  the 
acima  at  Lewiaburg,  Va.,  and  was  wounded. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  Third  Provisional 
Bripide  from  May  1,  till  Aug,  15.  1863 ;  took 
part  in  the  campaign  in  northern  Virginia  in 
.\n|^st  and  September,  and  in  the  Maryland 
lampaign  In  September,  and  rendered  important 
^rvice  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  After 
lurther  service  in  West  Virginia,  he  was  trans- 
tsrreil  to  Tennessee  In  February,  1863;  com- 
miuiiiedji  division  at  Carthage, Tenn.,  from  March 
lili  June:  and  was  given  command  of  the  Seccind 
fsTslry  Division  on  Julv  1.  He  was  in  command 
in  the  advance  on  TalUhoma.  June,  Jnlv ;  was 
pffsent  in  the  action  at  Hanover  Gap.  Jiine  26, 
>nd  the  battle  of  ChJckamauga.  Sept.  II)  and  20 ; 
engaj^l  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  under 
lieiL  Wheeler,  fftt.  1-10 ;  wa«  conspicuous  in  the 
vctionaatthe  baseof  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
fct  3.  McMinnville,  Oct.  4,  and  Farmington. 
Oct.  7 ;  and  operated  from  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  to 
ftirae,  6a..  in  October  and  November.  Prom 
February  till  June.  1864,  he  was  in  command  of 
thp  Kanawha  District,  W.  Va. :  and.  besides 
raiding  the   Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad, 


he  took  part  in  the  actions  at  Cloyd  mountain 
and  New  River  Bridge.  In  July  and  Aujpist  he 
commanded  the  National  forces  in  West  ViKJnia, 
and  was  In  the  engagements  at  Snicker's  Ferry. 
July  le,  and  Kernstown,  July  34 ;  and  while  co- 
operating with  Gen.  Sheridan  in  his  famous  Shen- 
andoah valley  campaign,  from  August  till  Decem- 
ber, was  in  the  battles  at  Berryville,  Opequan, 
Fisher's  Hilt.  Straaburg,  and  Cedar  Creek.  From 
March  26  till  April  9,  1865,  he  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

After  the  war  Gen.  Crook  was  In  command  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  till  September,  1865.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  Jan. 
15,  1886,  appointed  lieutenant  -  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-third  Infantry,  and  assigned  to  duty 
among  the  hostile  Indians  in  Idaho.  He  first 
directed  a  campaign  against  the  Snakes,  and, 
after  service  on  tlie  Retiring  Board  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  appointed  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arizona,  where,  in  1872,  on  the  refusal  of 
the  refractory  Apaches  to  return  to  their  reserva- 
tion, he  attacked  them  jn  the  Sauto  Basin  and  , 
forced  them  into  suhmission.  He  then  under- 
took to  teach  them  the  ways  of  civilisation,  en- 
couraged them  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and 
pledged  them  his  influence  as  long  b;s  they  re- 
mained peaceable.  In  1870  he  led  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes.  de- 
feadng  them  in  a  battle  on  Powder  river,  Wyo- 
ming. In  March,  1876,  he  gained  another  victory 
over  them,  and  in  June  was  again  the  victor  on 
Tongue  and  Rosebud  rivers.  After  the  massacre 
of  Gen.  Custer's  command  in  June,  Gen.  Crook 
pursued  the  hostiles  to  Slim  Buttes.  Dakota,  de- 
feated them  BO  severely  there  that  in  May.  1877. 
the  hostiles  surrendered.  In  1882  lie  resumed 
command  in  Arizona.  In  the  following  spring 
he  made  a  campaign  against  the  Chiracahua  In- 
dians, who  had  intrenched  themselves  on  the 
Mexican  border.  He  captured  their  camp,  and 
then  made  prisoners  of  one  party  after  another 
aa  they  returned  from  raids,  capturing  nearly 
400.  Eariy  in  1886.  the  Apaches,  under  chief 
Geronimo.  resumed  hostilities.  Gen.  Crook  pur- 
sued them  (o  a  camp  near  San  Bcmadino.  Mex- 
ico, and  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender. 
In  reply  they  proposed :  1.  that  tbey  should  be 
sent  flast  with  their  families  for  not  exceeding 
two  years;  3.  or  that  they  should  all  return  to 
the  reservation  with  their  old  status ;  S,  or  that 
they  would  return  to  tbe  war-path.  Gen.  Crook 
agreed  to  receive  their  surrender  on  the  flrst 
proposition,  and,  telegraphing  to  Washington 
for  further  instmetions,  was  notified  by  Gen, 
Sheridan,  on  April  1,  that  his  plans  wei-e  disap- 
proved, and  that  he  should  insist  on  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  with  a  pledge  to  spare  their 
lives.  Gen.  Crook  reaffirmed  his  belief  that  his 
plan  was  the  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  con- 
cluded :  "  It  may  be,  however,  that  1  am  too 
much  wedded  to  my  own  views  in  this  matter, 
and.  as  I  have  spent  nearly  ei^ht  years  of  the 
hanlest  work  of  my  life  '  ""'"  ^  '  *  ' 
.respectfully  request  that  I 
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CUBA,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  have  more  recently  been  found,  and  some  Ameri> 
to  Spain.  The  area  is  43,220  square  miles.  The  cans  have  made  a  oeginniug  in  gold-mining, 
population  in  1877  was  1,521,684,  having  de-  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of 
creased  in  eight  years  by  20,500.  The  Spanish  Havana  during  1888  was  1,058,  of  1,266,104  tons ; 
Cortes  in  1879  passed  a  law  for  the  gradual  ex-  the  number  cleared  was  1,121,  of  1,330,403  tons, 
tinction  of  slavery,  and  in  1886  abolished  slavery  There  are  in  Cuba  2,810  miles  of  telegraphs  and 
absolutely.  The  capital,  Havana,  had  198,271  about  1,000  miles  of  railroads, 
inhabitants  at  the  end  of  1887 ;  Matanzas,  87,760 ;  Finance. — The  income  of  the  central  admin- 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  71,307;  Cienfuegos,  65,067;  istration  is  about  $25,000,000  a  year,  of  which 
Porto  Principe,  46,641 ;  Holguin,  34,767 ;  Sancti  nearly  half  is  derived  from  customs.  Of  the 
Spiritu,  32,608.  The  military  forces  in  Cuba  are  expenditure,  which  nearly  balances  the  revenue, 
fixed  in  the  budget  at  19,000  men.  The  naval  nearly  half  is  required  for  the  debt  and  finan- 
forces  maintained  there  consist  of  3  second-class  cial  administration,  one  quarter  for  militarj  ex- 
cruisers,  14  gunboats,  and  4  steam  launches,  with  nenditure,  and  one  sixth  lor  the  expenses  oi  the 
1,233  sailors  and  199  marines.  Ministry  of  the  Interior.    In  1889  there  was  a 

Commerce  and  Commnnications. — ^The  for-  deficit  of  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  collection  of 
eign  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  taxes  constantly  becomes  more  difficult  The 
In  1889  an  extra  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  all  im-  taxation  amounts  to  $33,000,000  a  year,  including 
ports  into  the  island  went  into  force,  and  at  the  municipal  taxes,  while  the  annual  income  of  the 
oeginning  of  1890  a  supplementary  export  duty  inhabitants  of  the  island  is  reckoned  to  be  not 
was  imposed  on  sugar.  This  Ls  the  chief  export,  more  than  $80,000,000.  The  interest  on  the  pub- 
The  quantity  produced  in  1888  was  656,719  tons,  lie  debt  is  more  than  $9,000,000  a  year.  The  capi- 
aeainst  646,578  in  1887,  and  731,723  in  1886.  tal  of  the  debt  in  August,  1889,  was  nearly  $186,- 
Tne  production  of  molasses  in  1887  was  153,015  000,000.  In  accordance  with  a  royal  decree  of 
tons,  and  in  1888  it  was  157,791  tons.  About  May  10, 1886,  it  was  consolidated  into  a  6-per-cent. 
300,000  bales  of  tobacco  are  ffrown  annually,  stock  of  the  total  nominal  value  of  124,000.000 
The  export  from  the  port  of  Havana  was  182,-  pesos,  and  this,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  Nov. 
636  bales  in  1888,  against  175,364  in  1887.  19  of  the  same  year,  was  converted  into  a  now 
The  number  of  cigars  exported  in  1888  was  220,-  stock,  larger  in  nominal  amount,  but  bearing  a 
000,000,  against  162,750,000  in  1887.  The  im-  lower  rate  of  interest,  which  is  guaranteed  on 
port  of  rice  in  1888  was  valued  at  4,626,000  pesos  the  customs  receipts  and  all  the  direct  and  in- 
or  dollars ;  of  lard,  3,588,000  pesos ;  of  flour,  3.-  direct  taxes.  To  a  very  great  extent  the  loan  is 
457,000  pesos,  three  fifths  of  it  coming  from  the  held  in  Germany.  A  new  conversion  into  5-per- 
United  States  and  the  rest  from  Spain.  The  cent,  bonds  was  authorized  in  1890.  and  on  Oct. 
total  value  of  imports  from  Spain  in  1888  was  15  40,000,000  pesos  were  readily  taken  in  ex- 
about  $13,000,000 ;  of  the  exports  to  Spain,  $7,-  change  for  war  loans,  which  bore  no  guarantee. 
000,000.  There  were  no  mineral  deposits  of  The  energetic  General  Salamanca,  who  was  ex- 
value  known,  nor  metal  mined,  except  copper,  pected  to  reform  the  abuses  in  the  Cuban  ad- 
until  iron  was  discovered  in  large  quantities  in  ministration,  however  earnest  his  purpose,  was 
the  mountains  of  the  eastern  provinces  in  1881.  unable  to  check  corsuption  and  introduce  dis- 
These  mines  have  been  worked  by  citizens  of  the  cipline.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  6,  1890. 
United  States,  who  have  also  mined  manganese  complaints  of  enormous  defalcations  reached 
ore  with  profit.    Valuable  deposits  of  asphaltum  Spain, 
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VAHOMET,  a  negro  kingdom  in  Upper  country  is  covered  with  lagoons  and  marshes. 
Guinea,  Africa,  having  an  area  of  about  15,000  The  interior  is  mountainous, 
square  miles  and  a  population  variously  esti-  The  French  relations  with  this  coast  can  be 
mated  at  from  200,000  to  500,000.  The  king-  traced  to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  naviga- 
dom,  which  has  existed  for  nearly  three  hun-  tors  landed  and  built  a  fort  at  Whydah,  which 
dred  years,  was  much  larger  before  its  strength  has  been  preserved,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
was  crippled  by  wars  with  Abbeokuta  and  other  eighteenth  century  had  a  small  garrison.  For 
neighboring  states.  The  people  are  fetish-wor-  practical  purposes  the  French  interests  here  be- 
shipers.  They  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  can  about  1850.  A  Marseilles  trader  name<i 
and  produce  the  best  palm  oil,  cultivate  Indian  Kegis  sent  out  a  cargo  of  cotton  cloth  and  beads, 
corn,  and  rear  cattle.  Ivory  is  obtained  in  quan-  was  so  successful  in  this  venture  that  he  founded 
titles  and  India-rubber  is  gathered  for  export,  a  factory  in  the  old  French  fort,  sent  ships  to 
Whydah,  the  commercial  town,  has  about  20,-  the  coasts  of  Madagascar  and  Zanzilmr  to  gather 
000  inhabitants,  and  Abomey,  the  political  capi-  cowry  shells,  which  passed  as  money  in  Dahomey 
tal,  half  as  many,  not  counting  the  military,  and  neighboring  lands,  and  is  said  at  first  to 
The  King  is  an  absolute  despot.  His  army  con-  have  exchanged  thase  for  slaves.  The  firm  that 
sists  of  15,000  troops  and  a  body  guard  of  4,000  he  founded,  now  known  as  Monte  &  Pabre,  eon- 
Amazons  armed  with  muskets  ana  short  swords,  tinues  to  do  a  large  business,  though  in  more 
The  warriors  of  both  sexes  have  been  trained  by  legitimate  articles  of  commerce.  On  July  1, 
severe  di«}ipline  to  fight  in  solid  ranks  unflinch-  1851,  the  first  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
ingly.  The  wholesale  massacre  of  slaves  is  one  King  of  Dahomey,  by  which  the  title  to  the  fort 
of  the  King^s  cruel  customs.    Near  the  coast  the  and  a  piece  of  land  around  it  was  confirmed  and 
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Frenchmen  were  permitted  to  trade  in  all  the  Lieut.  Jean  Bayol,  deputy  governor  of  this  part 

towns.    They  bound  themselves  to  attend  the  of  the  French  possessions,  called  the  Southern 

religious  festivals  that  were  accompanied  with  Rivers  district  of  Senegal,  was  sent  to  Abomey 

human  sacrifices.    On  May  19,  1868,  the  King  to  demand  recognition  of  the  French  rights, 

si^ed  a  treaty  ceding  Kotonu  to  France,  and  in  not  only  in  Porto  Novo,  but  in  Kotonu  and 

1878  a  third  treaty  confirmed  this  cession,  em-  Whydah,  and  to  offer  a  money  indemnitv  for 

power^  the  French  to  levy  and  collect  duties,  the  lCing*s  right  to  collect  taxes  in  these  places, 

and  relieved  them  of  the  obligation  of  being  The  French  officer  was  treated  rather  as  a  pris- 

pr^sent  at  the  barbarous  pagan  rites.    No  at-  oner  than  as  a  ^uest,  and,  with  the  object  of  in- 

tempt  at  an  effective  occupation  even  of  the  spiring  him  with  respect  for  the  majesty  and 

coa^t  district  was  made.    The  country  was  con-  power  of  the  savage  ruler,  hecatombs  of  human 

sidered  as  a  no-manVland,  notwithstanding  the  victims  of  both  sexes  were  sacrificed  with  horri- 

French  treaties,  which  were  offset  bv  counter-  ble  tortures  before  his  eyes  till  he  became  sick, 

claims  advanced  by  other  countries,  all  of  which  Then,  suddenly,  61e  61e  died  and  was  succeeded 

refrained  from  establishing  their  rights  b^  con-  by  Dongko,  who  reigns  under  the  title  of  King 

quest,  which  would  necessitate  serious  military  Benezin.    The  envoy's  life  was  no  longer  safe, 

o[)eratioiis  in  a  difficult  and  unhealthful  coun-  and  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  break  off 

trv.    The  English,  who  blockaded  the  coast  in  negotiations.    In  his  report  to  the  Qovemment 

1876  on  account  of  the  maltreatment  of  a  mer-  he  described  the  horrors  that  he  had  witnessed, 

chant,  long  disputed  the  prior  right  of  France  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  manifestation  of  mil- 

to  Kotonu.    In  1883  a  German  force  landed  to  itary  power  or  leave  the  country  open  to  the 

punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  piratical  possible  interference  of  other  colonizing  powers, 

acts.    At  one  time,  when  looking  around  for  a  On  April  4  a  blockade  was  proclaimed  on  the 

field  for  colonial  expansion  on  the  west  coast,  Frencn  portion  of  the  Slave  Coast  to  prevent  the 

the  German  Government  considered  the  risks  importation  of  munitions  into  Dahomey.  •  The 

and  costs  of  est-ablishing  a  colony  here.    In  Sep-  French  Government  was  not  tempted  to  under- 

tember,  1885,  the  Portuguese  Government,  re-  take  the  conquest  of  Dahomey,  out  thought  it 

viving  an  ancient  claim,  announced  a  protector-  necessary  not  only  to  make  the  position  at  Porto 

ate  over  the  Kingdom  of  Dahomey.    In  1888  all  Novo  secure,  but  to  take  effective  possession  of 

Tights  and  responsibilities  in  respect  to  the  coun-  the  coast  district  of  Kotonu  and  Wnydah,  in  the 

try  were  disclaimed  in  a  formal  renunciation  of  southwest  comer  of  Dahomey,  after  asserting  its 

this  protectorate.    The  French  Government  was  claims  to  these  places.    Benezin  began  to  collect 

anxious  to  incur  no  further  sacrifices  than  were  men  for  an  attack  and  repeated  the  demands  of 

necessary  to    keep   alive   its   ultimate   claims,  his  predecessor,  which  were  evacuation  of  Koto- 

These  were  settled  for  all  real  intents  when  treat-  nu,  which  the  French  fortified,  abandonment  of 

ies  of  delimitation  were  made  with  England  and  Porto  Novo,  and  surrender  of  its  king. 

Germany  which  included  Dahomey,  with  Grand  Thje  Campaign. — Three  companies  of  native 

Popo  and  Porto  Novo,  in  the  French  sphere  of  sharp-shooters  were  sent  in  vessels  of  war  from 

influence.    The  French  part  of  the  coast  begins  Senegal.    The  naval  forces  began  operations  by 

at  the  limit  of  the  German  possession  of  the  bombarding  Abomey-Kalavy  and  other  villages 

Pohos,  and  extends,  according  to  the  Anglo-  from  the  lagoon  that  lies  between  Dahomey  and 

French  convention  of  Aug.  10, 1889,  to  the  point  Porto  Novo.     The  military  occupation  of  Ko- 

where  Adjarra  creek  and  the  prolongation  of  its  tonu  took  place  on  Feb.  17,  after  a  battle  in 

meridian  to  the  coast  divide  Porto  Novo  from  which  60  natives  were  slain.    On  March  4,  1890, 

the  English  colony  of  Lagos.    This  was  not  the  morning  after  re-enforcements  were  landed 

enough  to  satisfy  the  French  traders,  whose  fac-  at  Kotunu,  they  were  attacked  by  the  King's 

tones  would  be  worth  much  more  if  they  stood  troops,  losing  8  dead,  whose  heads  were  sent 

on  French  territory.    They  induced  the  Govern-  to  tne  King  at  Abomey.    In  the  mean  time  the 

ment  to  take  possession  of  the  town  of  Porto  Dahomeyans  had  besieged   Whydah,  and    the 

Xoyo,  which  has  50,000  Inhabitants,  and  to  pro-  seven  French  merchants  there  were  enticed  out 

claim  a  protectorate  over  the  kingdom  of  that  of  the  fort  where  they  had  taken  refuge  by  a 

name  on  July  4,  1884.    The  occupation  was  ef-  Portuguese  half-caste  named  Candido  Rodri- 

fected  without  a  blow,  and  a  French  official  and  guez,  and  dragged  off  to  the  King,  who  kept  them 

twelve  Senigalese  soldiers  were  the  only  repre-  as  hostages,  and  so  maltreated  and  tormented 

sentatives  of  French  dominion.    The  merchants  them  that  one  or  two  tried  to  kill  themselves, 

intrigued  to  set  up  a  new  King  of  Porto  Novo  He  threatened  to  behead  them   if  the  French 

in  the  place  of  a  faithful  vassal  of  the  King  of  troops  advanced.    The  vessels  threw  shells  into 

Dahomey,  and  urged  the  Government  to  take  Whydah  on  April  29  and  30,  with  the  object  of 

effective  possession  of    Kotonu   and  Whydah.  securing  the  release  of  the  French  prisoners. 

Warned  by  the  English  traders  of  Lagos,  King  The  I)ahomeyan  army  lay  encamped  before 

Gle  01e,'who  bad  l^n  educated  in  France  and  the  French  works  till  early  m  May,  when  it  re- 

hwl  always  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  treated  into  the  interior.     During  this  period 

French,  took  the  offensive  first.    He  declared  three  or  four  fights  took  place  every  week.    Most 

that  France  had  no  rights  in  the  ceded  districts  of  these  were  mere  skirmishes,  in  which  the  sav- 

of  Dahomey,  and  that   the  protectorate   ovjer  ages  received  two  or  three  volleys  and  then  broke 

Porto  Novo  was  invalid,  as  the  King  of  that  for  the  trees  or  the  tall  grass.    Their  tactics 

country  was  his  vassal.    Passing  from  words  to  were  to  attempt  to  surprise  and  surround  the 

dewis,  he  raided  Porto  Novo  in  April,  1889,  cut  French  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning.    They 

down  the  palm  trees,  ravaged  and  plundered,  atlvance<l  fearlessly  to  within  100  yards  of  the 

killed  a  great  number  of  people,  and  carried  off  French  line,  those  in  the  front  rank  firing  their 

IfOOO  men,  women,  and  children  into  slavery,  guns,  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  iron  balls  and 
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sluffs  and  broken  glass,  and  then  passing  them  Porto  Novo,  who  had  begun  the  troubles  bjr 
back  and  receiving  freshly  loaded  muskets.  The  massacring  Dahomeyans,  and  demanded  as  k 
female  warriors  were  much  braver  and  more  effi-  basis  .of  peace  that  the  French  should  relinquish 
cient  than  the  others.  They  took  part  only  in  all  political  rights  and  retire  from  their  occa- 
battles  where  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  Kind's  army  piea  positions  in  Dahomey,  in  return  for  which 
was  taken  into  action.  In  the  fight  of  March  4  he  would  grant  them,  as  heretofore,  complete 
the  Dahomevans  rushed  in  close  order  across  the  freedom  of  trade.  The  retirement  of  Benezin's 
open  space  from  their  concealment  in  the  palm  forces  was  occasioned  by  daneers  from  his  native 
groves  upon  the  earthworks.  The  ipen,  who  enemies.  In  June  he  marched  against  Egbas, 
fought  nearlv  naked,  were  driven  back  into  the  defeatinc;  him  and  taking  1,000  prisoners,  suffer- 
woods  by  a  hot  fusillade  of  musketry  in  their  ing  a  defeat  at  Ketu,  and  finally  destroying  his 
faces  and  the  raking  fire  of  the  cannon  and  enemy's  army,  burning  all  his  villages,  butcher- 
grape-shot  from  the  cruiser  anchored  near  the  ing  the  children,  and  carrying  off  thousands  of 
shore.  The  women,  in  sleeveless  tunics,  short  men  into  slavery  and  of  women  to  be  sacrificed, 
skirts,  and  trousers  of  blue  or  white  cotton,  came  One  or  two  nocturnal  skirmishes  took  place  at 
on  the  run  over  the  plain,  faltered  not  when  a  Kotonu  in  August.  A  person  named  SiciUano, 
deadly  volley  was  poured  into  their  compact  connected  with  the  traaing  establishments,  ud- 
ranks  at  200  yards,  reached  the  fort  in  spite  of  dertook  to  bring  about  a  peace.  Admiral  de 
the  rattling  fire  of  repeating  rifled,  and  began  to  Cuverville,  commanding  the  French  squadron 
scale  the  walls,  some  falling  among  the  troops,  in  the  south  Atlantic,  who  directed  the  political 
pierced  with  bayonet  wounds.  They  would  have  affairs,  declined  his  mediation,  fearing  that  it 
captured  the  work  if  other  troops,  disengaged  would  lead  to  new  complications,  and  through 
by  the  flight  of  the  male  warriors,  had  not  come  another  emissary  concluaed  a  treaty  in  Septem- 
to  the  support  of  Lieut.  Comp^rat,  the  com-  ber,  under  which  the  French  continue  tiieir  oc- 
mander,  who,  with  one  bf  his  white  sergeants,  cupation  of  the  harbor  of  Kotonu  and  are  con- 
had  been  wounded  by  the  Amazons,  who  flred  firmed  in  the  protectorate  of  Porto  Novo,  while 
their  worthless  trade  guns  as  they  rushed  with  Whydah  is  to  belong  to  Dahomey, 
wild  yells  to  the  assault.  The  fire  of  the  re-en-  DELAWARE,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one 
forcements  caused  them  to  break  and  run ;  yet,  of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Constitu- 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  close  range,  their  tion  Dec.  7,  1787 ;  area  2,050  square  miles.  The 
savage  courage,  due  in  part  to  alcoholic  stimu-  population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
lation,  rose  again,  and  tney  formed  for  a  fresh  was  59,096  in  1790 ;  64,273  in  1800 ;  72,674  in 
assault ;  but  their  ranks  melted  under  the  in-  1810 ;  72,749  in  1820 ;  76,748  in  1830 ;  78,065  in 
fantry  fire  of  the  strengthened  garrison,  and  l)e-  1840;  91,532  in  1850;  112,216  in  1860;  125.015 
fore  reaching  the  fort  they  turned  and  fled.  The  in  1870;  146,608  in  1880;  168,493  in  1890. 
troops  pursued  them  into  the  woods,  avoiding  Capital,  Dover. 

the  wounded  and  dyinc^  women,  who  tried  to  Goyernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
'  seize  and  stab  them  as  tney  passed.  The  bodies  officers  during  the  year :  Oovemor,  Benjamin  T. 
of  200  women  were  found  on  the  plain,  one  third  Biggs  (Democrat) ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  F. 
of  which  lay  directly  under  the  rampart.  On  Saulsbury ;  Treasurer,  William  Herbert ;  Audi- 
April  20  the  Dahomeyans  attempted  again  to  tor,  John  H.  Boyce ;  Attomey-Qeneral,  John 
crush  the  French  force  at  Porto  Novo  in  a  gen-  Bigss ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Isaac  X. 
eral  battle,  in  which,  as  before,  the  women  sol-  Fooks ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
diers  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  The  French,  Joseph  P.  Comegvs;  Associate  Justices,  Igna- 
to  the  number  of  400,  went  out  to  meet  them,  tins  C.  Grubb,  John  W.  Houston  and  John  H. 
and,  when  6  miles  from  Porto  Novo,  were  at-  Paynter,  who  died  June  21  and  was  succeeded 
tacked  on  the  open  plain  at  Atchupa  by  7,000  b>  Charles  M.  Cullen ;  Chancellor,  Willard  Sauls- 
men  and  2,000  women.    Drawn  up  in  a  hollow  bury. 

square,  with  their  modem  rifles  ana  three  canon,  Finances. — On  Dec.  31, 1888,  the  balance  in 

they  repelled  eight  furious  charges  of  the  enemy,  the  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  various 

whose  old  muskets,  badly  handled,  were  nearly  funds  >'*as  $87,988.04 ;  the  total  receipts  for  the 

as  useless  as  their  bows  and  swords.    After  two  year  enduing  were  $335,890,14 :  and  the  total 

hours  of  sharp  flghting  the  French  retreated  in  expenditures  $344,787,  leaving  a  balance  on  Dec. 

good  order,  and  for  half  the  distance  to  Porto  81,  1889,  o^  $79,091.18.    The  sinking  fund  is  de- 

Novo  were  followed  by  the  Dahomevans,  who  rived  from  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  oyster 

left  300  dead  on  the  field.    The  French  loss  was  fund.    The  balance,  after  deducting  the  expense 

61  killed  and  wounded.    Two  weeks  afterward  of  collecting  the  fund  and  maintaining  the  State 

the  King  recalled  all  his  troops,  except  1,000  oyster  navy,  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 

men,  and  entered  into  fresh  negotiations.  bonded  debt  tf  tne  State.    Among  the  receipts 

A  New  Treaty. — On  May  2,  King  Benezin  of  the  general  .^und  were  $74,799.46  from  the  tax 

exchanged  for  hostages  held  by  the  French  the  on  railroads,  $;U,000  from  interest  on  securities 

captive  white  men,  and  they  returned  to  Why-  held  by  the  StaVe,  $55,353.56  from  clerks  of  the 

dan,  with  the  exception  oi  one,  a  missionary  peace  for  licensi^s,  $6,146.05  from  tl\^e  collateral 

priest,  who  died  from  ill  usage,  bearing  a  mes-  inheritance  tax,  and  $75,000  from  new  bonds 

sage  in  which  he  offered  to  make  peace  on  con-  sold.    The  disbuiisements  from  the  general  fund 

dition  that  Lieut.  Bayol's  head  should  be  sent  included  $10,472  for  the  executive  department, 

to  him,  and  that  his  officials  at  Kotonu  should  $36,597.50  for  interest  on  the  State  debt,  $6,000 

be  set  free  and  reinstated.    On  May  12  he  sent  for  colored  schools,  $25,000  for  free  schools,  $2,- 

from  his  camp  at  Canna  Gumey  a  letter  a<l-  400  for  militia,   $14,000  for  the  State  Insane 

dressed   to  President  Carnot,  in  which  he  de-  Asylum,  $10,90('.27  for  the  encampment  of  the 

fended  his  right  to  punish  the  native  ruler  of  militia,  $20,14?'.12  for  expenses  of  the  General 
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hereby  requested  to  hold  meotip^s  tM  speedily  as  pos-  tion  toward  the  expenses  of  government  which  affords 

sible  after  the  tickets  of  the  political  parties  are  nomi-  them,  as  well  as  others,  protection  in  their  property, 

nated,  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  men  so  nomi-  and  thereby  corresjSondiuirly  relieve  real  estate  from 

nated  are  men  who,  if  elected,  will  represent  the  in-  the  undue  proportion  of  tie  public  buixlen  which  it 

terest  of  the  people,  and  recommend  the  election  of  has  hitherto  borne. 

such  onl^  B»  in  their  judgment  will   represent  tlie  That  ri^id  economy  in  each  of  the  several  deport- 

people* s  interest.  ments  of  the  State  and  county  governments  is  abso- 

.    That  all  potty  cases  shall  be  finally  decided  by  jus-  lutel^  required.    And  to  thin  end  we  believe  it  would 

tices  of  the  peace  with  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  courts  certainly  promote  the  public  good  if  all  prisoners  in 

in  cose  of  dissatisfaction.  the  several  jails  in  the  State  should  be  fed  by  contract 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  aj^a«ied  to  tiie  lowest  bidder.  And  that  some  em- 
Dover  on  Aug.  12.  Its  nominees  were  Robert  Tte^ih  Z^^^a^I^J'IT'!!'^^  "^'^^  ^''"M*  l^^^vf' 
J.  Reynolds  ffr  Governor  and  John  W.  Causey  f^^'L^ irutJ^! ^^  S^u-  i^ofa^^L^'o^f 
for  Member  of  Congress.  The  platform,  on  vagrants  whose  maintenance  tiierein  has  become  a 
local  issues,  contained  the  following :  serious  burden  to  the  public. 

That  we  denounce  the  use  of  money  to  control  our  That  such   legislation  as  will  amply  secure  and 

voters  as  dejfrading  to  the  politics  ot  our  State,  and  V^J^J^l.  protect  our  citizens  engaged  m  the  oyster 

we  urgently  recommend  legislation  to  punish  and  pre-  ^^  nshmg  mdustnes  of  this  State  in  all  their  just 

vent  such  practices,  and  to  enact  the  Australian  biUlot  nghts  ought  to  be  promptly  enacted, 

law,  or  some  measure  equivalent,  as  a  protection  to  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the   Demo- 

t^^^free  exercise  of'tlie  privilege  of  francBi^e.  craiic  party  to  regain  the  supremacy  in  SUte 

That  It  18  the  duty  ot  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  „ffo,Vo  L\^i^\.  Jf  i/.Jf  ;«  fK«  ^i^«*;^«  «#  icMao      rrZ 

the  holding  of  a  convention   for  the  revision  and  fjai"  J^ich  it  lost  m  the  election  of  1888.     To 

amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  by  the  this  end  mternal  dissensions  were  forgotten  and 

light  of  the  experience  of  the  hist  sixty  years.  «"1  factions  united  m  support  of  the  party  ticket. 

The    Republican    State  Convention    met    at  The  result  was  a  Democratic  victory  at  the  elec- 

Dover  on  S^pt.  9.  and  nominated  Henry  A.  Rich-  ^>^"  ^»  ^^  ^""'TI^  on. ^^!  official  conn t  for  Gov- 

ardson  for  (Jovemor  and  Henry  P.  Cannon  for  emor  showed  17,801  vot^  f or  R«ynolds^ip58 

Member  of  Congress.     The  platform  treats  of  ^^^  Richardson,  and  about  140  votes  for  Kellum. 

State  issues  as  follows :  ^^^   ^^"?^?|™*°'   5*"?^^  ^^~l  ^^^^  "''^^ ' 

^.   ,                   ,        1     ,    J               .■,.,.....  Cannon,   17,180 ;   and  Greeh,  about  140.    Twa 

nr  JnrS.  uS"  JSt  M^ln  ^^«nr«S^2.^^H!f5i^^^^^  ^hirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  entire  Lower  House 

rSe^rCo^a'rv^^^^^  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1891  were  chosen  at 

imperatively  required.  the  'Same  election.    That  body  will  contain  in 

That  the  expenses  of  conducting  both  State  and  the  Senate  5  Democrats  and  4*Republicans,  and 

county  affairs  have  improperly  increased,  are  still  in-  in  the  House  14  Democrats  and  7  Republicans, 

creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,  and  as  tVuitful  ]>£NMARK,  a  monarchy  in  northern  Europe, 

sources  of  such  increase  we  refer  especially  to  the  The  Constitution  of  July  28, 1866,  which  restored 

practice. of  legislative  grants  of  monev  for  o-b^ects  of  the  charter  of  June  5,  1849,  vests  the  executive 

Srt  ^q-rf^^^^^^^^  P—  in  th«  Kin.  and  his  ministers,  who  are 

and  to  extravagant  Jlowanoes,  particularly  by  levy  responsible  to  the  Rigsdae,  or  legislative  a.ssem- 

courts,  resulting  in  the  enormous  swellmg  of  county  "^Yy  which  comprises  the  Landsthincr,  consisting 

indebtedness.  ot  12  appointed  and  54  elective  members,  chosen 

That  the  right  to  vote  is  inherent  in  the  people,  by  indirect  election,  and  the  Folkethine,  consist* 

We  charge  that  the  Democratic  party  in  Delaware  ing  of  102  members,  elected  by  the  direct  suf- 

has,  by  the  enactment  of  the  system  of  asse^ssment  frage  of  all  males  over  thirty  years  of  age.    The 

and  collection  lawsof  1878  its  oppressive  and  fraudu-  Rigj^dag  meets  annuallv  on  the  first  Monday  in 

lent  administration  of  that  system  and  its  defeat  of  n«?r>u«?      ah  m^..»»  v«ii«  «,«of  »^,>«««««*,^  ««,# 

proper  measures,  designed  and  calculated  to  correct  pc^ober.     All  money  bills  must  be  presented  first 

the  evils  of  that  sv.stem,  passed  bv  a  Republican  House  m  the  popular  house.      ^,    .    .       ,^  , 

of  Representatives  at  the  last  session  of  tlie  Legisla-  "he  reigning  King  is  Christian  IX, bom  April 

ture,  wrongfully  dij»franchised  large  masses  of  our  peo-  8,  1818,  the  fourth   son   of  Duke   Wilhelm  of 

pie,  destroyed  uniformity  and  equality  of  taxation,  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-GlQcksburg.   He 

reoudiated  the  most  cardinal  principles  of  popular  mounted  the  throne,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 

self-government,  brought  reproach  and  disgrace  upon  London  of  May  8, 1852,  and  of  the  Danish  law  of 

ZiT^T^ntt  ralX  Sa^i^ioritfeT'''""    '^'"  succession  of  July  31  of  the  same  year,  on  the 

That  our  State  should  be  divided  into  senatorial  i^J^\  ^t  King  Frederik  \1I,  Nov.  15,  18^ 
and  representative  districts,  and  Senators  and  Repre-  ^he  heir-anparent  is  his  eldest  son,  Fredenk,. 
sentutives  in  the  General  Assembly  should  be  elected  born  June  3,  1843.  His  other  children  are  Alex- 
in such  district*  respectively  by  the  people  thereof,  andra,  Princess  of  Wales  ;  Prince  Wilhelm,  who 
and  that  levy  court  commissioners  in  each  county  was  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  in  1863  under 
should  be  elected  from  districts  in  such  manner  as  to  the  title  of  Georgios  I ;  Princess  Marie  Dagniar, 
TtU  'eT *  ^'^^7^VTe^ritfition  m  the  levy  courts  ^^o  is  now  the  Empress  Maria  Feodorovna  of 

TlTat  pureuant"to  Ihe  policv  of  the  Repyblican  partv  ?^^f  ^^  ?  Princess  Thyra  the  Duchess  of  Cumber- 

in  this  State  as  enunciated  in  its  State  platform  two  hind  ;  and  Prince    VV  aldemar,  who  has  sevenil 

years  ago,  we  favor  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  times  been  considered  as  a  candidate  for  the  Bul- 

a  svstem  of  local  option.  garian  throne.     The  present  Cabinet  was  firet 

That  the  present  system  of  taxation  is  inequitable  constituted  on  June  11,  1875.     It  consists  *of  Ja- 

and  unjust  in  that  it  limits  the  burdens  thereof  to  cob  Broennum  Scavenius  Estnip,  President  of  the 

certain  species  of  property  while  pthere  are  exempt  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance ;  H.  G.  Inger- 

therefronj.     And  that  this  injustice  and  mequanty  „i  „  \f :„:„*««  «/  4.u«  i«4.««:««  „«™-,.4«j   a,,^  n 

ought  to  be  promptlv  correcte'd  bv  the  enactment  of  fL^J;  ^H^^Sl^^^r'^y^n   Interior,  appointed  Aug.  7, 

such  a  statute  as  willrender  moneyed  securities  sub-  1^;  J-  M-  \  .  Nellemann,  Minister  of  Justice 

ject  to  a  general  taxation  for  public  purposes,  and  re-  and  for  Iceland :  Otto  Ditlev,  Baron  Rosencem- 

quire  the  holders  thereof  to  contribute  a  fair  prepor-  Lehn,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  appointed  Oct* 
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11. 1875 ;  Gen.  J.  J.  Bahnson,  Minister  of  War,  1888  to  48,467,882,  from  Russia,  to  25,657.146 ; 
appointed  Sept.  18,  1884 ;  Commander  N.  F.  from  the  United  States,  to  0,656,802 ;  from  Hol- 
Bavn,  Minister  of  Marine,  appointed  Jan.  4, 1879 ;  land,  to  6,401,988;  from  Belgium,  to  5,889,798: 
and  J.  P.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  from  France,  to  5,181,188 ;  from  the  Danish  coi- 
tion and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  appointed  Aug.  onies,  to  3,321,818  kroner.  The  exports  to  Swe> 
20, 1880.  den  and  Norway  were  25,589,412,  to  the  Danish 

Area  and  Popnlation. — The  population  of  colonies  3,781,368,  to  Russia  8,516,570,  to  the 

the  kingdom  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  estimated  to  United    States    1,979,136,  to  France   1,589,886 

be  2,1(^,000.     Between   1870  and   1880  it  in-  kroner.      Since  the  introduction  of  mechanical 

creased  10  per  cent.    Of  the  total   population  cream-separators,  about  1880,  the  export  trade  in 

46-0  per  cent,  were  dependent  on  agriculture,  22*9  dairy  products  has  grown  enormously,  and  in- 

per  cent,  on  industry,  6*8  per  cent,  on  com-  stead  of  exporting  grain,  as  it  did  formerly,  the 

inerce.and  2*7  per  cent,  on  seafaring  occupations  country  imports  large  quantities  of  Indian  com 

according  to  tne  census  of  1880.    Copenhagen,  and  other  food  products.    The  exports  of  but- 

the  capital,  had  a  population,  with  its  suburbs,  of  ter  have  risen  from  19,000,000  pounds  in  1888  to 

2S6,900  in  1887.    The  number  of  births  in  1887  nearly  60,000,000  pounds.    The  cows  are  groomed 

was  69,417 ;  of  deaths,  40,645 ;  of  marriages,  14,-  and  carded  regularly  every  day,  and  their  fod- 

?26.    The  emigrants  in  1888,  nearly  all  of  whom  der  is  selected  with  care,  including  universally 

went   to  the   United    States,  numbered  8,659,  a  pound  of  colza  cake.    The  deamess  of  Indian 

against  8,801  in  1887, 6.263  in  1886, 4,346  in  1885,  com  has  led  to  the  more  general  use  of  rye,  and 

6,:i07  in  1884.  and  8.875  in  1888.    All  but  1  from  this  has  grown  a  large  new  industry,  the 

per  cent  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Lu-  manufacture  of  yeast,  of  which  1,748,896  pounda 

theran  Church,  wnich  is  the  established  religion,  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 

Of  those  who  do  not  one-third  are  Jews  and  one-  tries  in  1888. 

third  are  Baptists.    Children  are  compelled  by  Narigatioii. — The   number  of    vessels  that 

law  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  seven  to  were  entered  at  Danish  ports  in  1888  was  24,721^ 

that  of  fourteen.  with  1,941,820  tons  of  cargo ;  the  number  cleared 

Commerce    and     Prod  action. — The    total  was  24,352,  carrying  474,039  tons.   Besides  these, 

valae  of  the  imports  in  1888  was  274.401,000,  27,237  coasting  vessels  were  entered  and  27,880 

kroner  (1  kroner=26  cents),  against  250,668,000  cleared.     The  number  of  vessels  registered  in 

in  1887  and  21 1,613,697  in  1886;  the  value  of  the  Denmark  and  the  colonies  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was 

exports  was  192,699,000  kroner,  against  187,8T3,-  3,844,  of  270,941  tons,  and  of  these  293,  of  96,- 

788  in  1887  and  166,746,742  in  1886.    In  the  im-  650  tons,  were  steamers, 

ports  in  1887  the  class  of  food  stuffs  was  repre-  Railroads,  Posts,   and  Telegraphs.  —  Of 

seated  by  88,800,000  kroner,  against  73,600,000  in  1,214  miles  of  railroads  open  to  traffic,  about 

18H6;  manufactures  by  64,300,000,  against  54,800,-  1,000  miles  are  the  property  of  the  Government. 

000;  raw  materials  by  84,000,000,  against  69,400,-  The  postal  traffic  in  1887  was  42,000.465  letters 

000 :  and  machinery  and  other  means  of  produc-  and  cards,  4,392,018  newspapers,  and  3,819,344 


factured  articles  for  10,300,000,  against  10,600,-  international,  and  33,130  official.    The  length  of 

000 :  raw  products  for  25,500,000,  against  21,700,-  the  lines  at  the  end  of  1888  was  8,674  miles,  with 

000;  and  means  of  production  for  12,300,000,  10,280  miles  of  wire;  but  of  these  lines  only  2,700 

against  10,800,000.    Tne  values  of  the  principal  belonged  to  the  State,  the  rest  being  the  property 

articles  of  import  and  export  in  1888  were  as  fol-  of  the  railroad  companies, 

low,  in  kroner :  Colonies. — Iceland,  which  has  its  own  Legis- 

lature,  has  an  area  of  39,756  square  miles,  and  in 

""P**^  1880  contained  72,445  inhabitents.    A  year  or 


ARTICLC8. 


(colonial  gooda , 

BcTcnsTM 

Textiles 

MeUI  goods 

Wood  and  Ito  maanfaetans 

Cori 

Aoiinala , 

Pork,  batter,  egga,  and  lard  , 
Ceraab 


Importb 


28,682,<»8 

4,779,480 
40,014.624 
24,218,770 
14,201,010 
18,481,716 

4,884,854 
15,788,480 
29,886,084 


6,785,888  ^^^  ^^^^  began  an  exodus  to  Canada  and  the 

2,818,166  United  States  that  has  grown  steadily  ever  since, 

8  m926  ^l'''^^^  depopulating  the  northern  and  eastern 

3324^154  districts,  where  agncultural  work  is  carried  on 

l',667j46  under  great  difficulties.    In  1883  the  population 

S'2?'?S1  w»s  71,613,  and  in  1887,  when  2,000  persons  left 

15;46«;o86  ^h®  island,  it  had  fallen  to  69,224,  although  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  about  640  each 


Trade  has  increased  in  volume  as  well  as  in  year,  thus  showing  a  loss  in  four  years  of  nearly 
value  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  5,000  persons  by  emigration.  TThc  emigrants 
imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1888  were  62,548.-  settled  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion kroner,  against  56,691,612  kroner  in  1887,  ion  of  Canada  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  were  116,126,-  United  States,  and  have  sent  such  favorable  re- 
046  kroner,  against  82,079,208.  This  growth  ports  of  their  new  homes  that  the  movement  is 
was  due  to  increased  exports  of  pork,  l)acon,  likely  to  increase,  promoted  as  it  has  been  by  a 
butter,  eggs,  wheat,  and  barley.  The  German  im-  succession  of  bad  narvests  and  the  destruction 
ports  rose  from  00.581,904  to  100,280,790  kroner,  of  the  fishing  industry  through  the  competition 
while  the  exports  to  Germany  fell  away  from  60.-  of  foreign  steam  fij»hing-boats. 
147.864  to  35,969,988  kroner,  owing  in  part  to  The  Danish  shore  of  Greenland  has  an  area 
restrictions  placed  by  the  German  Government  that  is  estimated  at  46,740  square  miles,  and  the 
on  the  importation  of  pork  and  live  hogs.  Im-  population  is  returned  as  9,780  souls.  The  im- 
ports from  Sweden  and  Norway  amounted  in  ports  from  the  mother  country  in   1887  were 


250  DENMARK. 

valued  at  589,000,  and  the  exports  to  Denmark  at  of  the  session,  the  discussion  was  protracted  in 

472,000  kroner.  the  Folkething  till  January,  at  the  last  moment 

The  Danish  Antilles,  comprising  the  islands  the  Government  presented  supplementary  esti- 

of  St.  Croix  or  Santa  Cruz,  St  Thomas,  and  St.  mates,  and  there  was  no  possibilitj  that  the 

John,  although  their  total  area  is  only  118  square  Landsthing  could  complete  its  consideration  of 

miles,  are  exceedingly  productive,  exporting  an-  the  budget  before  Jan.  28,  when  the  Rigsdag 

nually  from  12,000,000  to  16,000,000  pounds  of  would  expire  by  limit  of  time.    There  was  no 

sugar  and  1,000,000  gallons  of  rum.  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  warring  politicians 

Finances. — The  revenue  fell  from  56,880,900  that  the  budget  should  be  regularly  voted,  nor 
kroner  in  18^  to  51,888,290  in  1888,  while  the  could  the  Left  be  expected  to  approve  the  con- 
expenditures  increased  in  the  same  period  from  troversial  items  for  tne  fortification  of  the  capi- 
50,198,940  to  59,868,228.  According  to  the  Ul  and  the  creation  of  a  state  police  which  had 
budget  for  1889-'90,  sanctioned  in  the  provision-  just  before  been  condemned  anew  in  the  partv 
al  law  of  April  1, 1889,  the  revenue  amounted  to  programme.  All  other  demands  were  reportecl 
54,457,514  kroner,  of  which  732,151  kroner  were  favorably  by  the  budget  committee,  which  went 
derived  from  state  domains,  3,800,989  from  in-  even  beyond  the  request  of  the  Government  in 
terest  on  assets,  9,682,000  from  direct  taxation,  voting  appropriations  for  improving  internal 
2,707,000  from  stamps,  1,935,000  from  succession  communications.  The  ministry,  arguing  from 
and  conveyance  duties,  2,099,000  from  fees,  29,-  the  growth  of  the  party  of  compromise  that  the 
154,000  from  customs  and  excise  duties,  900,000  country  would  come  over  to  its  side,  clung  the 
from  lotteries,  57,759  from  the  Faroe  islands,  more  nrmljr  to  the  policy  that  the  constituencies 
2,157,660  from  miscellaneous  taxes,  and  1,282,-  had  five  times  condemned.  On  Jan.  3  a  roval 
005  from  the  sinking  fund  and  other  sources,  decree  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  Folke- 
The  budget  of  expenditure  was  fixed  at  57,251,-  thing  on  the  ground  that  its  labors  up  to  that 
480  kroner,  of  which  1,228,240  kroner  were  ap-  time  gave  no  promise  that  any  business  of  im- 
propriated to  the  civil  list,  306,616  to  the  Rigsdag  portance  could  be  concluded  before  the  dose  of 
and  Council  of  State,  7,050,640  to  interest  and  the  constitutional  period.  New  elections  were 
expenses  of  the  debt,  3,408,875  to  pensions,  383,-  ordered  for  Jan.  21.  If  the  Government  party 
256  to  the  Ministry  of  Forei^  Affairs,  8,388,153  expected  to  see  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  popular 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  8,430,744  to  the  opinion  it  was  ^atly  disappointed,  instead 
Ministry  of  Justice,  2,095,137  to  the  Ministry  of  of  28  Ministerialists  in  the  old  Folkething,  only 
Worship  and  Education,  10,285,916  to  the  Min-  28  were  elected  to  the  new.  Moreover,  the  party 
istry  of  War,  6,508,586  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  of  compromise  was  reduced  to  57  members,  and 
8,206.741  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  96,668  to  the  irreconcilable  elements  were  increased  by  the 
the  Ministry  for  Iceland,  9,029,758  to  extraordi-  addition  of  7  members  to  the  Berg  group,  and 
nary  expenditure,  and  6,842,707  to  improvement  by  the  election  of  8  Social  Democrats,  who  were 
of  state  property  and  reduction  of  the  debt.  represented  in  the  last  Legislatare  by  a  single 

The  reserve    fund    for    sudden    emergencies  deputy.    The  growth  of  the  Social  I)emocracy, 

amounted  on  March  81, 1888,  to  17,821,840  kroner,  which  received  about  one  quarter  of  the  votes  of 

The  public  debt  has  been  reduced  from  203,471,-  the  entire  country,  and  more  than  one  quarter 

121  kroner  in  1881  to  193,159,225  in  1888.    The  of  those  of  the  rural  constituencies  of  Jutland, 

foreign  debt,  which  pays  generally  4  per  cent.,  was  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  election.' 
amounted  to  13,319,666  kroner.    The  domestic        The  Minister  of  the  Interior  introduced  a  bill 

debt  pavs  as  a  nile  3^  per  cent,  interest.  when  the  new  Folkething  resumed  the  business 

Poliilcs   and    Legislation. — The  conflict  of  the  session  for  constructing  a  harbor  and 

between  the  King's  ministers  and  the  people  re-  creating  a  free  port  near  Copenhagen.    This  and 

garding  the  powers  of  the  Folkething  and  the  the  project  of  building  a  coast  railroad  from 

responsibility  of  the  ministry  has  lasted  about  Klampenborg  to  Helsingoer  met  with  the  full  ap- 

twenty  years,  and  for  nearly  half  that  period  con-  proval  of  all  parties.    The  Liberals  favored  the 

stitutional  forms  have  been  superseded,  legisla-  improvements,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  their 

tive  progress  has  been  suspenae<i,  and  all  the  utility,  but  because  they  were  expected  to  deplete 

interests  of  the  country  have  suffered  from  the  the  treasury  and  leave  the  Government  witii  no 

anomalous  and  arbitrarv  methods  of  carrying  on  surplus  to  carry  on  the  fortifications  at  Coj)en- 

the  public  business.    The  country  had  grown  so  hagen  and  defray  the  other  military  expenditures 

tired  of  the  sterile  dispute  that  in  the  Folkething  that  had  been  persisted  in  despite  the  popular 

there  were  but  10  left  of  the  irreconcilables  who,  condemnation.    The  Government  bills  were  re- 

under  Berg's  leadership,  had  braved  the  Estnip  jectod  and  the  establishment  of  a  free  port,  on 

ministry  for  years,  whereas  the  Moderate  Oppo-  the  advantages  of  which  all  economical  author- 

sition,  the  party  of  conciliation,  discussion,  and  ities  were  agreed,  was  postponed  because  the 

compromise,  hacl  grown  to  64.    Of  this  party  of  ministers  proposed  to  raise  a  special  loan  for  the 

compromise  there  were  some  who  were  prepared  purpose,  instead  of  applying  tne  money  lying  in 

to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Landsthing  in  the  treasury.    A  plan  for  a  sea  fort  at^  Co|»en- 

regard  to  the  budget,  and  who  in  the  previous  hagen,  armed  with  5  pieces  of  the  heaviest  ord- 

session  had  voted  with  the  Ministerialists  on  the  nance,  12  of  smaller  caliber,  and  13  rapid-firing 

budget   proposals.     Concessions  on  this  point  guns,  omitted  for  the  present  the  metal  towers 

prior  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  which,  according  to  the  original  scheme,  the 

and  the  settlement  of  the  main  constitutional  guns  were  to  be  mounted.    The  strengthening 

questions  was  not  the  wish  of  the  leaders  of  the  of  the  maritime  defenses  of  Copenhagen,  unlike 

party,  and  hence  the  same  tactics  were  followed  the  nearly  completed  fortifications  on  the  land 

in  the  budget  debate  as  in  former  sessions.    The  side,  which  wore  condemned  by  the  naval  officers 

minister  brought  in  his  proposals  at  the  opening  and  some  of  the  best  military  authorities,  includ- 
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ing  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  was  railway  accidents  are  from  statistical  tables  pub- 

generally  approved  by  military  experts,  but  not  lished  by  the  ** Railway  Gazette"  of  New  York, 

the  proposed  fort,  which  is  declarea  to  be  useless  It  will  be  seen  that  the  casualties  given  in  the 

for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  city  from  bom-  summaries  are  largely  in  excess  of  those  enumer- 

bardment  with  long-ranee  guns.    The  Govern-  ated  in  the  record.    This  is  due  to  the  inten- 

ment  asked  for  9,000,000  kroner,  to  be  distributed  tional  omission  from  the  latter  of  many  minor 

over  three  years.    The  Folkethin^,  of  course,  re-  accidents,  involving  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  only 

fused  to  grant  the  money.    The  Minister  of  War  one  life,  and  the  infliction  only  of  trifling  inju- 

vithdrew  the  item  from  the  consideration  of  the  ries.    Verified  figures  in  such  matters  are  unat- 

Folkething,  only  to  insert  it  in  the  provisional  tainable  in  time  for  an  annual  publication, 

budeet,  the  seventh  that  has  been  decreed  since  Jamiizy  l.  ¥uw :  charity  Bchool   burned  in  Lon- 

the  legislative  deadlock  began.    On  the  final  day  don,  M  boya  suflfocated ;  the  summer  palace  of  the 

of  the  session,  March  31,  the  Landsthing,  by  a  King  of  Belj^um  near  BruBMls  burned.    Heavy  rains 

majority  of  40  to  13,  passed  resolutions  approv-  And  destructive  floods  in  Indiana, 

ing  all  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Government  2.    Faulty   TOnstruction:  an  amphitheatre   gives 

and  throwing  on  the  Folkething  the  responsibility  r?L^*,i^«.*K«  J?^f  wf  S^  SI^IJ^S^'hTk  "S 

t^w  ¥U^  .rwx««^»...n^  «Vw,^«.,wv  ^#  «  «- if-  u..^-^/  nundred  persons  hurt.    HloooB  m  Uueensland,  about 

for  the  contmued  absence  of  a^jegulaj  budget.  25  drownS.    Railway  collision  neiTr  Wichito;  Kon., 

Ihe  Minister  of   War  was  authonzed  by  the  2  killed.    Railway  bridge  breaks  near  HallettsvDle, 

Council  of  State  to  devote  3,500,000  kroner  to  Texas,  4  drowned,  1  killed,  1  hurt.    Shipwreck :  the 

the  sea  defenses  of  the  capital  during  the  finan-  steamer  Persia  soes  ashore  on  the  island  of  Corsica, 

^1  year  1890-'91.    Great  irritation  was  shown  about  180  lives  lost 

by  the  people  at  this  arbitrary  disposition  of  so  *•  Avalanche  nwr  Sierra  City,  Cal.,  7  killed.    In- 
large  a  sum  of^  money.    For  the  proposed  free  ?!??!  ,?:^"^.^«±l^f.^^p^^^^ 


a  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Supreme  killed,  several  hurt. 

Court,  which  had  been  packed  with  partisans  of  8.  Fire :  St.  Louis,  Western  Umon  Telegraph  ofQoe 

the  Qovemment  and  had  prolonged  the  conflict  burned  |  cause,  an  electric  wire. 

by  an  interpreUtion  of  the  Constitution  opposed  ^  ^-  ^'>^5®  ca.isaon  fills  witli  water  near  Louisville, 

to  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.    The  MiAtetry  ^^,7  fi^iu^«^tiv/ n^^  T  vm^'^'LL^f  w^ 

AiA  w^fsf  ^-^^wx^w^A  f*v  o««.  /^#  ♦!»«  ^^A^^^^^  *«  »49^^i  ^^1  ""'8  1^  Brooklyn,  W.  Y.,  2  killed,  several  hurt 

did  not  resfwnd  to  any  of  the  endeavors  to  effect  Explosion :  a  Pittsburg  ftimaJe,  1  killei,  several  hurt, 

a  compromise  and  terminate  the  long-sUndmg  fo.  Tornadoes  in  Missouri,  otio,  and  kentucky,  18 

conflict,  and  Count  Holstein-Ledreborg  and  his  killed. 

friends  ceased  their  efforts,  and  most  of  his  fol-  12.  Storms  and  extreme  cold  in  the  Northwest,  sev- 

lowers  went  over  to  the  Berg  party.  eral  lives  lost  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere. 

Ministerial  projects  forthe  revision  of  taxation  ,  \^'  *'^™'  ^  flr"'^^  elevator  burned  in  Baltimore, 

and  the  tariff  and  for  invalid  and  accident  in-  JJ^"  loss,  $800.000 ;  steamship  Sacrohoeco  burned  at 

tivTd^^'ir'^rT?  '^^'?  '^'^\  ^  ^^^^1"  fo^a?«'  t  it  Jctr's^to^i^'rcinYn^ 

tive  discussion.    A  royal  commission  to  consider  y^^  York, 

the  subject  of  industrial  legislation  was  appointed  14.  Bailway  collision  near  Chesterfield,  England. 

in  May.    Bv  order  of  the  ministry  all  persons  76  hurt. 

suspected  of  partaking  of  the  doctrines  of  Social-  15.  Earthquake  in  Austria. 

ism  or  of  sympathizing  with  Socialists  or  giving  1^*  Eailway  collision  near  Opelika,  Ohio,  8  killed. 


their  votes  for  them  were  dismissed  from  the  v.»l:,^ij^*y  colUsion  near  Winton  Place,  Ohio,  5 

railroads,  workshops,  and  other  establishments  of  5  a  Vvil-n:^,-       1           ♦!.        ^i,    a*i    *s        j 

thA  «ffl*«      Tt»  foirinrr  An<^«.««ofi*»  ,»»»oi^«.a«  i-o.  u^^A  ^^'  i'lsastrous   gales  on  the   north  Atlantic  and 

th«  ^:^  T^J^l^irTl^   A  "I®*®^^  !2  ^""^^^  »^o°«  **»«  British  Elands.    Much  damage  to  sbippmg, 

the  Social  Democracy  m  bounds  the  Government  s  mJn  kUled  by  explosion  on  British^steamer  fcatt 

could  count  on  the  sympathies  of  a  considerable  Ionia. 

section  of  its  political  opponents.     There  were  19.  Steamer  sinks  in  the  Mississippi,  4  lives  lost, 

at  the  time  of  the  elections  more  than  80  So-  21  •  Train  derailed  near  Galveston^  Texas,  8  hurt, 

cialistic  political  organizations,  5  Socialist  news-  ^2.  Explosion :  natural  gas  in  Pittsburg,  1  killed, 

papers,  and  in  the  capital  alone  70  trade  unions,  "^^t^l^";^- .  '     -      ,         •  "       ,i.              ,>    ^ 

A  protracted  strike  of  masons  occurred  in  Co-  pc^?;  i^L^^l's^  ^ut^^^  m  a  colliery  near  Ponty- 

penhsgen,  and  m  May  steam  shippmg  was  de-  ^;  Explosion ;  natural  gas  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  8 

tamed  for  a  time  on  account  of  a- demand  of  the  kiUed,  many  hurt.    Snow  blockade  begins  on  the 

seamen  for  12  kroner  more  wages  a  month.  transcontinental  railroads.   Explosion  of  steam  gauge 

DISASTERS  IN  1890.     Perhaps  the  most  on  British  steamer  Sardinian,  8  killed, 

noteworthv  feature  of  the  year's   casualties  is  26.  Railway  collision  near  Camphill,  Ala.,  1  killed, 

found  in  the  unusual  frequency  and  violence  of  ^  ^^\.,          ,          ,        .v     «  ...  v  t  .        », 

storms  on  land  and  sea.  iJoss  of  life  and  destruc-  «hfL£'.'^.t.H'^JrLn?J!'i.?^^^^               ^"°^ 

t'uin  ftf  n..^*wv..«-»  K«  4-u^..^  -.-^^^.'^    :^  ^#i.  snipwrecks,  and  several  lives  lost. 

v^1k7  T^^  1  ^^ese  agencies  IS  often  una-  2V.  Train  denuled  near  Oarmel,  Ind.,  6  killed,  26 

voidable.   By  far  the  greater  part,  however,  of  the  hurt. 

accidents  herewith  enumerated  might  have  been  28.  Two  Mississippi  steamers  lost :  the  Ohio  sinks, 

avoided  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  foresight,  the  De  Soto  is  burned.    Several  members  of  a  sur- 

To  carelessness,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is  to  veying  party  perish  from  exposure  in  Marble  Canon, 

be  ascribed    nearly  all  the   railway  accidents,  9?*v  Violent  hurricanes  and  rains  in  diflTerent  parts 

the  fires,  the  faUing  buildings,  and   the  explo-  ?l  ^^^  T^^^™.  hemisphere.    Railway  collision  near 

manUtU'Tr'  daily  carry,  distress,  into  so  ^lo'^^Train  dimil^\y  a  cow  near  Seymoursville, 

many  households.    The  following  list  is  neces-  La.,  2  killed,  8  hurt. 

»nly  incomplete.     The  monthly  summaries  of  81.  Influenza :  the  epidemic  was  so  prevalent  dur- 
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ing  the  month  that  it  sensibly  increased  the  death 
rate,  and  Interfered  witJi  buHinesb  all  over  the  North- 
ern States. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  for  January :  76  col- 
lisions, 89  derailments,  6  miscellaneous;  total,  171. 
Killed :  51  employes,  15  passengers ;  total,  66.  Hurt : 
123  employes,  102  passengers,  2  trespassers ;  total^  227. 

Fehroazy  1.  ExfAosion:  Plymouth,  Pa.,  6  killed, 
several  hurt.  Kail  way  collision  near  Big  Spring,  Va., 
2  killed.  Fire :  Boston,  9  killed,  10  hurt,  some  &- 
tally.  Hallway  bridge  breaks  near  Cascade  Locks, 
Ore.,  9  killed,  12  hurt. 

8.  Fire:  Washington,  D.  C,  house  of  Secretary 
Tracy  burned,  8  lives  lost  Bailway  bridge  breaks 
near  Peoria,  111.,  8  killed. 

4.  Cloud-burst  on  Yangtse  river,  China,  about  100 
drowned. 

5.  Destructive  floods  in  Oregon,  business  practi- 
cally suspended  in  Portland  for  several  days.  Fire : 
Jersey  (^ity,  40  families  homeless. 

6.  Explosion :  coal  mine,  Abersychan,  Wales,  190 
killed.  Bailway  bridge  near  Vincennes,  Ind.,  car- 
ried away  by  a  flood ;  tnun  runs  into  the  ^Pt  2 
killed,  2  hurt.  Train  derailed  near  liinton,  w.  Va. 
Telemph  office  knocked  into  the  river,  8  drowned. 

7.  Y  iolent  storm  with  wind,  hail,  and  snow  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  much  damaffe  done.  Slieht  earth- 
quake in  X4ew  Jersey.  Land  slides  in  southern  Ore- 
gon.   Bailroad  collision  near  Dermot,  Ark.,  8  killed. 

8.  Fire :  Paterson,  N.  J.,  loss,  $150,000.  Train  de- 
railed near  Glade  Spring,  Va.,  1  killed,  6  hurt. 

9.  Train  derailed  near  Pembroke,  Va.,  2  killed,  1 
hurt.    Fire :  Paris,  the  palace  of  Marie  de  Navarre. 

10.  Many  oystermen  wrecked  in  Chesapeake  Bav. 
12.  Kailway  collisions :  near  Coaling,  Ala.,  1  killed, 

18  hurt ;  near  Placerville,  Col.,  8  killed. 

18.  Locomotive  boiler  bursts  near  Douglass,  Pa.,  2 
killed,  3  hurt. 

H.  Fire;  University  of  Toronto,  Canada,  burned. 
Drowned:  a  wedding  party  of  10,  near  Pontivy, 
France. 

15.  KMlway  collision  near  Melville,  Tenn.,  2  killed, 

1  hurt. 

17.  Shipwreck:  British  steamer  Duburg,  in  the 
China  Sea,  400  lost. 

18.  Railway  collision  near  Bairdstone,  Ohio,  8 
killed.  Shipwreck :  Steamers  Coral  Queen  and  Bri- 
nio  in  colVwion,  about  25  lives  lost.  Colliery  explo- 
sion near  Decize,  France.  48  killed,  8  hurt. 

19.  Shipwreck :  British  steamer  Highgate  sunk  in 
collision  off  Wales,  6  lives  lost. 

21.  Shipwreck:  British  ship  Sovereign,  about  80 
lives  lost. 

22.  Explosion :  a  st«am  boiler  in  Omaha,  2  killed, 
several  hurt.  Railway  accident:  at  Galansville,  Va., 
8  killed,  6  hurt.     Runaway  horse  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 

2  women  killed. 

28.  Faulty  construction :  storage  reservoir  g^ves  way 
on  Hasaayarapa  river,  Arizona,  40  drowned,  $1,000,- 
000  damages.  Fire :  on  a  New  York  canal  boat,  a 
mother  rescues  her  five  children,  all  badly  burned,  1 
dies. 

26.  Train  derailed  near  Roanoke,  Va.,  11  hurt. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  February  :  64  col- 
lisions, 56  derailments,  9  miscellaneous;  total,  128. 
Killed :  50  employes,  8  trespassers ;  total,  53.  Hurt : 
111  employes,  65  passenjyrers,  4  trespassers ;  total,  180. 

Kann  1.  Destructive  flood  in  the  Ohio  river.  Ship- 
wreck :  British  steamer  Quetta  goe»  ashore  in  Torres 
straits. 

2.  Snow-storms  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  Virginia. 

3.  Fire  in  colliery  near  Wilkesbarrc,  Pa.,  8  lives 
lost. 

5.  Train  derailed  near  Washburn,  Minn,  8  killed. 

6.  Heavy  wind  and  snow  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States  ana  killing:  iVosts  in  the  South.  Railway  col- 
lision near  Bay  view.  N.  Y.^  train  parts  and  the  two 
sections  crash  together,  8  killed,  17  hurt. 

7.  Floods  of  unusual  height  in  all  the  Western  riv- 

OTB. 


18.  Explosion:  dynamite  near  Eockville  Center^ 
L.  I.,  2  killed^  6  hurt. 

14.  Land  slide :  near  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  2  killed. 
Train  derailed  by  fiillen  bowlder  near  Black  Uand^ 
Ohio,  1  killed.  7  nurt. 

15.  Bridge  breaks  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y..  several 
hurt.    Land  slide :  Warren  Hill,  N.  Y..  8  kiUed. 

16.  Railway  collision  near  Inland.  Neo.,  2  killed. 

17.  The  Mississippi  bursts  its  Wees  in  several 
places.  Drowned :  »2  studenttt  of  Yale  College  while 
sailinff  near  New  ilaven.  Fire :  Indianapolis,  12  killed 
by  tailing  walls. 

19.  Heavy  snow-t<torm  on  the  north  Atlantic  ooa>t. 

21.  Broken  trestle  near  Cordova,  Ala.,  1  killed,  S 
hurt. 

22.  Floods  in  the  Ohio  river.  Much  damage  from 
floods  in  Italy.  Railway  collision  near  Portage,  N. 
Y.,  4  killed.  5  hurt.  Tram  derailed  near  Terra  Cotts 
Junction,  Kan.,  10  hurt. 

28.  Floods  unabated  in  the  Western  rivers. 

24.  Railway  collisions :  near  Kings  Mountain,  K.  C. 
causes  explosion  of  gasoline  tank  car,  3  killed ;  aDii 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  2  killed,  2  hurt. 

25.  Train  derailed  near  Heron,  Montana,  1  killed,  7 
hurt 

26.  Additional  breaks  in  the  Mississippi  ]evee«, 
much  diiitress  and  many  fatal  aouidento. 

27.  Tornadoes :  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Tennessee.  At  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  path  1,000  feet 
wide  is  cut  through  the  city,  about  100  killed,  S4X» 
to  500  hurt.  Many  more  lives  lost  in  small  towns 
in  the  tornado  track. 

29.  New  crevasses  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Yazoo 
delta  flooded. 

Summary  of  railway  aooidento  for  March :  67  col- 
lisions, 98  derailments,  11  miscellaneous;  total,  171. 
Killed :  85  employ^,  7  passengers,  2  trespaisaers ;  total, 
44.  Hurt :  95  employes,  67  passengers,  8  trespas^rs ; 
total,  165. 

Ajsil  2.  Collieiy  explosion  at  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  a 
killed,  6  hurt 

8.  Train  derailed  near  Shaw,  W.  Va.,  1  killed,  h 
hurt. 

4.  Traiu  derailed  near  St  Charles,  Mo.,  15  hurt. 
Violent  rain  and  wind  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  much 
damage  to  property. 

5.  Fresh  crevasses  open  in  the  Mississippi  levee?. 
A  yacht  upsets  ofl'  Toronto,  Canada,  all  hands  lost 

6.  Land  slide  near  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  4  killed. 

8.  Derrick  falls  at  West  Point,  Ky.,  4  killed.  Wmd 
and  hiul  domoffe  property  in  the  W^est. 

9.  Tornado  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,  12  killed,  many  hurt,  and  much  property 
destroyed.  Destructive  floods  in  we»t  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

10.  Shipwreck:  collision,  steamships  Avoca  and 
North  Cambria,  off  the  Enelish  coast 

14.  Fires :  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Gilbert  Starch  Works 
burned,  loss,  $100,000,  8  killed;  gas  works  burned 
in  Madrid,  Spain. 

15.  Shipwreck:  steamship  Shakarah;  cargo  total 
loss,  value  $400,000. 

17.  Fire  at  Orianenburg,  Russia;  the  imperial  pal- 
ace burned,  7  killed. 

19.  Railway  collision  near  Bamcsville,  Ohio,  1 
killed,  several  hurt. 

21.  Train  derailed  near  Hibbard,  Mo.,  7  hurt 

22.  Levees  break  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  several  drowned,  many  houses  swept  away. 

23.  Tornadoes  in  New  Hampshire  and  Texas. 

24.  Earthquake  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Fire  in  a  silk 
mill  at  Cata8au(jua,  Pa.;  falling  walls  kill  4,  hurt  15. 
The  MissisHippi  continues  to  burnt  ite  levees. 

25.  Cloud-burst  at  Gainesville,  Texos,  much  dam- 
age done. 

27.  Hail  in  Baltimore,  nearly  all  exposed  ^-indows 
broken. 

28.  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Spain.  Runaway  nul- 
way  train  near  Staunton.  Vs.,  1  killed,  8  hurt. 

29.  Fire :  steamer  H.  B.  Plant  burned  on  St  John* 
river,  Fla.,  several  lives  lost 
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Sommaiy  of  railway  aooidents  in  April:  64  col- 
Ib^ions,  67  derailmento,  4  misoellaneoua ;  total,  185. 
Killed:  13  employ^,  2  poHseogere.  Hurt:  81  emp- 
loyes, 59  paitaengcrti ;  total,  140. 

Ibr  4.  Fire :  '2ri  business  houses  burned  in  Gilboa, 
N.  V. 

5.  Train  derailed  near  Butte,  Montana,  8  killed,  1 
hart. 

6.  Tornado :  Salt  Creek,  Texas,  almoBt  destroyed, 
manjr  killed.  Fires:  Suif<er  Sewing  Machine  Works 
buraed,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  8,500  out  of  work ;  Longue 
Pjiut  Insane  Asylum,  Canada,  about  100  lives  lost. 

7.  Railway  collision  near  Allentown,  Pa.,  2  killed, 
7  hurt. 

10.  Storms  of  great  violence  at  the  West,  many 
killed,  19  dwelling  houses  wredced  at  Akroo,  Ohio. 

U.  Tornado  in  Kansas,  several  killed.  Fires: 
Government  property  burned  at  Willet's  Point,  N.  Y.; 
a  Ui^  part  of  Elliotville,  N.  Y.,  burned.  Floods  in 
th«  river  Darlimr,  Australia.  Locomotive  boiler 
burstt^  at  Bnffklo,  N.  Y.,  2  killed. 

li.  Train  derailed  near  Clayton,  Mo.,  2  killed,  1 
hurt. 

13.  Locomotive  boiler  bursts  near  Shamokin,  Pa., 
3  killed.  Explosion  of  ballstite  near  Turin,  Italy,  9 
killed. 

17.  Train  derailed  near  Danville,  Ky.,  8  killed. 
Explosion :  steam  boiler  bumts  at  Marseilles,  France, 
a  killed. 

18.  Explosion:  powder  magazine  in  Havana,  84 
killed,  about  100  hurt.  Shipwreck :  steamer  Harold 
fouuders  off  the  Irish  coast. 

^.  Heavy  storms  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  A 
dam  inves  way  in  Maine,  many  houtes  unroofed. 
Train  derailed  near  North  Stratlbrd,  N.  H.,  2  killed. 
Railway  collision  near  Elizabeth  Furnace,  Pa.,  1  killed, 
2  hurt. 

S3.  Railway  collisions :  near  South  Lyme,  Conn.,  1 
killed,  3  hurt ;  near  Sheffield,  Mo.,  8  hurt. 

^.  Raio,  hail,  and  wind  of  destructive  violence  in 
many  States.  At  Lucas,  Ohio,  the  storm  exploded 
dynamite,  2  killed,  25  hurt.  Earthquake  in  the  Mo- 
hawk valley.  Bailway  collision  near  Troy,  HI.,  1 
killed,  4  hurt. 

25.  Floods  in  Morocco,  many  lives  lost.  Train  de- 
niled  near  Paola,  Kan.,  2  killed,  2  hurt. 

^B.  Storms  in  Germany,  5  killed  by  lightning,  16 
drowned.  Train  derailed  near  Soldier  Summit,  Utah, 
6  men  badly  hurt  by  jumping. 

SO.  Open  rallwav  orawbridge  near  Oakland,  Cat., 
engineers  **  skylarking,*'  18  passengers  drowned,  en- 
ifiue  men  save  their  nves  by  jumping.  Faulty  con- 
»traction :  dam  gives  way  on  Sevier  river,  Utah,  large 
^unuge  to  fanns. 

31.  Fire :  "  Summer  Palace  "  burned  at  Fort  Worth, 
Idaho,  1  killed,  many  hurt. 

Summazy  of  railway  accidents  in  May :  68  collisions, 
56  demilments,  5  miscellaneous;  total,  129.  Killed: 
4-1  employ^,  19  passengers,  8  trespassers.  Hurt: 
1"^ employ^,  36  passengers,  2  trespassers;  total.  140. 

JuM  8.  Storms  devastate  wide  tracts  in  Ilhnois, 
Iowa,  and  adjacent  States.  Tornado  in  Bradshaw, 
Neb.,  15  lives  loat. 

4.  Railway  accident  at  grade  crossing,  Newark,  1 
killed,  2  hurt,  probably  fetally. 

«.  Train  derailed  near  Rockford,  111.,  6  killed,  8 
hurt.  Heat  and  lightning  end  many  lives  in  the 
Northern  States.  Train  derailed  near  English,  Ky., 
n  hurt. 

5^.  Steamer  City  of  Rome  runs  upon  Fastnet  Rock, 
how  jitove  in. 

d.  Railway  collisions :  near  Oakfleld,  Tenn.,  several 
hurt ;  near  Warrenton  Mo.,  8  killed,  11  hurt. 

l'>.  Shipwreck :  British  bark  Sinapore,  on  Cape 
Corientes,  6  lost. 

U.  Tornado  in  Illinois.  Fires  in  the  Ural  mines, 
Ku^iia. 

18.  Cloud-burst  in  Kentucky,  several  lives  lost. 
U.  Train  derailed  near  Marshall,  N.  C,  1  killed, 
1;    ^•t'^trlycenn  explodes  near  Toledo,  Ohio. 
16.  Triin  derailed  near  Kerrville,  Tenn.,  2  killed. 


1  hurt.    Fire-4Amp  explosion  near  Hill  Farm,  Pa., 
about  40  killed. 

17.  Runaway  railroad  train  near  Melrose,  N.  C,  8 
killed,  5  hurt. 

19.  KailwaTCollittion  near  Eushville,  Mo.,  1  killed, 
5  hurt  Destructive  floods  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

20.  Railway :  wreck  near  Childs,  Md.,  2  killed,  18 
hurt,  among  them  Bishop  Keone,  of  Washington; 
collision  near  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa.,  1  killed,  5  hurt.  A 
tornado  near  Cornell,  111.,  demolishes  buildings  and 
ii^ures  many  people.  Severe  storms  elsewhere  in  the 
North  and  West. 

21.  Train  derailed  near  Island  Park,  Iowa,  14  hurt. 
A  pleasure  boat  goes  over  Niagara,  1  or  more  lives 
lost.    Tornado  in  Illinois,  many  lives  lost. 

22.  Bailway  collision  near  Calira,  Ohio,  1  killed,  8 
hurt. 

28.  Tornado:  Pleasanton,  Neb.,  demolished,  sev- 
eral hurt.  Electric  storm  in  Omaha,  2  killed,  several 
hurt.  Fire :  Port  de  France,  Martinique,  5,000  peo- 
ple homeless. 

24.  Train  derailed  near  Lawrence,  Kan.,  7  hurt. 

25.  Lightning  strikes  a  church  at  Harlem,  N.  Y., 
destroys  another  at  New  Rochelle.  and  a  third  is 
burned  at  Asbfleld,  Conn.  A  foot  oridgo  eives  way 
at  St.  Jean,  France,  hundreds  of  persons  fhu  into  the 
sea,  many  orowned.  Bailway  coUision  near  Parsills, 
Ind.,  2  killed. 

26.  Boiler  bursts  at  Ithaca,  Mich.,  8  killed.  Train 
derailed  near  Josephine,  Ala.,  2  killed. 

27.  Fire:  business  parts  of  Carbon,  Wyoming, 
burned,  loss.  $100,000.  Excessive  heat  in  the  West, 
several  deatns  from  sunstrokes. 

28.  Train  derailed  near  Joliet,  111.,  2  killed,  7  hurt. 
German  steamer  Prins  Frederick  sinks,  1,000^000 
guilders  in  specie  on  board.  Train  derailed  near  Ne- 
vada, Mo..  1  killed,  27  hurt 

29.  Explosion :  ga.soline  stove  at  Hutchinson,  Kan., 

2  killed. 

80.  Train  derailed  near  Drummond,  Montana,  1 
killed,  12  hurt  Train  derailed  near  Josephine,  6a., 
8  killed.  Explosion :  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  cause,  a 
lighted  lantern  and  "  Japan  dye,'*  several  hurt,  build- 
ing burned.  Fires :  distillery  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  loss, 
$150,000;  also  oil  refinery  m  Louisville,  several  se- 
verely bnmed. 

Sunmuury  of  railway  accidents  in  June  :  64  collis- 
ions, 67  aerailments,  6  miscellaneous;  total,  187. 
Killed:  41  employ^,  14  passengers,  8  trespassers. 
Hurt:  98  employ^,  158  passengers,  2  trespassers. 

July  1.  Intense  heat  causes  many  deaths  in  the 
Northwestern  States.  Fif%s:  in  Troy,  Ala.,  opera 
house  burned,  loss,  $100,000;  in  Danvent,  Mass., 
Peabody  Institute  burned.    Earthquake  in  California. 

8.  Cloud-burst  in  Texas,  considerable  damage. 

4.  Fire:  Flint  Mill,  Columbia,  Pa.,  $20,000  lo$>s. 
Shipwreck  :  British  steamer  Regius  sunk  by  collision 
near  Calcutta. 

5.  Destructive  storms  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Ohio 
valley.  Collision  of  excursion  steamera  in  Hell  Gate, 
New  York  harbor,  several  hurt.  Railway :  collision 
near  Bay  view,  Mich.,  10  hurt ;  grade-cnwing  acci- 
dent, Louisville,  Ky.^  8  killed,  9  hurt.  Explosions : 
powder  at  Tower  City,  Pa.,  6  hurt,  and  at  Scott 
Haven,  Pa.,  7  hurt^  4  perhaps  fatally. 

6.  Railway :  collision  near  Lucine  Siding,  Mo.,  8 
hurt;  two  trains  derailed  by  locusts  in  Colorado,  8 
killed^  15  hurt. 

7.  Electric  storm,  Fargo,  N.  B.,  houses  destroyed. 
Passenger  train  overturned  bodily,  9  killed,  19  llurt. 
Fire :  Evansville,  factories  and  stove  works  burned, 
loss,  about  $160,000.  Train  derailed  near  Maneti, 
111.,  1  killed,  5  hurt.  Wind  :  custom  house  and  other 
buildings  damaged  in  New  Orleans. 

8.  Heat:  many  deaths  from  sunstroke.  Railway 
collision  near  Cuear  Creek,  Ala.,  5  killed,  1  hurt. 
Giant  powder  explodes  in  Milton,  Utah,  freight  hou^o 
destroyed.  Eartnquake  in  Wyoming,  with  outburst 
of  new  crater  geyser. 

9.  Fires :  Rosevillc,  Pa.,  almost  destroyed ;  at  Har- 
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monj,  Ky.,  8  killed.    Violent  wind  storm  at  Gleve-  Summaiy  of  railway  accidents  in  July  :  84  collifi- 

land,  Ohio.    Tnunderuiled  at -Sibley,  Ark.,  4  killed,  ions,  59  dendlmentB,   6    miscellaneotiH ;    total,  149. 

10  hurt.    Steam  yaclit  upset  at  Bouse's  Point,  N.  7..  Killed :  47  employes,  18  paseengers,  10  trespufisern ; 

8  drowned.     Hurricanes  at  Muscat,  Arabia,  several  total, 70.    Hurt:  116 employes, 97 passengers, 86 tres- 
hundred  lives  lost.  passers ;  total.  249. 

10.  Fire:  ootton-seed  oil  works  burned  at  Atlanta,  Augoit  1.  J^our  hundred  deaths  from  cholera  in 
6a.,  loss,  $100,000.  Mecca.    Many  fatal  cases  of  sunstroke  reported.    Two 

11.  Explosion :  on  steamer  at  Ghica^,  15  killed ;  persons  killed  by  train  near  Magnolia,  N.  J.    Fire : 
and  in  bottling  works,  New  York,  8  killed.    Fires :  mills  burned  at  Oanonohet,  B.  I.,  loss  $40,000. 
brewery  bum^  in  Fmladelphia,  loss,  $100,000 :  260  2.  Lightning :  2  men  killed  near  Hamilton,  Canada, 
houses  burned  at  Walden,  Russia,  7  lives  lost.    Train  Sixteen  deaths  by  drowning  reported  in  various  parts 
derailed  by  exi>loding  powder  near  King's  Mills,  Ohio,  of  JNew  England,  mainly  due  to  bathing  ana  boating 

9  killed,  82  hurt,  8  perhaps  fiitally.     Drowned :  at  accidents. 

Dartmouth.  N.  S.,  6  persons.  8.  Bailway  collision  near  Guthrie,  Ind.,  4  killed,  8 

18.  Humoane  near  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  total  loss  Oa  hurt.     Fires:   Farina,  111..  2  blocks  destroyed;   in 

life  more  than  100.  Danville,  N.  Y.,  paper  mill  burned,  loss,  $150,000 ; 


women  killed  in  Prince 

Marion,  ol'  Boston,  strikes  a  rock  and  sinks,  8  drowned.  5.  Explosion  in  coal  mine  at  Carbono,  Washington^ 

Bailway  collisions :  near  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  2  killed ;  2  killed. 

near  Hartford,  Md.,  2  killed.    Fire  in  Constantinople,  7.  Explosion  of  gas  in  Norwood,  Ohio,  2  killed, 

estimated  loss,  $5,000^000.  Fire  :  Murray  Hall  Hotel  burned  at  Pablo  Beach,  Fla. 

16.  Tornadoes  in  Mmnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Fires :  8.  Bailway  collision  at  Howe,  Texas,  2  killed,  sev- 
in  Brockton,  Mass.,  the  to¥ni  nearly  destroyed,  cause,  eral  hurt,  violent  thunder  storms  in  northern  Wis- 
careless  painters  in  a  church  spire ;  in  Valparaiso,  consin.  Bailroed  buildings  at  Three  Lakes  struck 
Ind. ,  4  lives  lost.  by  lightning  and  destroyed.    Much  damage  elsewhere. 

17.  Violent  wind  and  hail  in  Pennsylvania  and  11.  Bailway  collision  near  Fishen,  N.  Y.,  8  killed. 
New  Jersey,  several  lives  lost.  Bailway :  collision  A  destructive  storm  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Cloud- 
near  Decatur,  111.,  2  killed  ^  runaway  train  near  Laura  bunt  at  Boulder  in  the  Bocky  mountains,  2  drowned. 
Junction,  New  Mexico,  2  killed,  2  hurt.  Lightning  at  Explosion :  natural  gas  near  Waldron,  Ind.,  10  acrea 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  8  killed.  of  land  blown  into  the  air. 

18.  Steamboats  in  collision  near  Alexandria  Bay,  5  12.  Fires :  at  Dayton,  Washington,  loss,  $85,000 ; 
drowned.    Fire :  warehouses  in  Liverpool,  England,  and  Green villcj  Miss.,  loss,  $60^000. 

loss,  $300,000.  18.  Destructive  floods  in  Styna.    Bailwa^r  collision 

19.  Bailway  collision  near  Cook's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1  at  Ducken,  Ky.,  1  killed,  7  hurt.  Train  kills  2  per- 
killed,  8  hurt.    Explosion  in  a  foundry.  New  York,  sons  at  Orange,  Mass. 

16  men  severely  burned.     Wind  destroys  two  busi-  14.  Fires:   at  Louisville,  Ky.,  25,000    barrels   of 

ness  blocks  and  several  dwellings  in  Pacific  Junction,  whisky  burned ;  at  Guilibrd.  Md.,  cotton  ndll  burned, 

Iowa.  loss,  $85,000 ;  at  Bellaire,  Ohio,  ftctory  burned,  low, 

20.  Fire :  machine  shops  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $160,-  $50,000.  Explosion  in  soap  iaocoiy.  Providence,  K.  L, 
000  lost.                                                     _  _          _  _  12  hurt.  *  Manyjdrowning  accidents.    Bulway  collie- 

14 

SprmgH,  Fla.,  loss.  $45,000.  16.  Clay  bank  caves  in  at  Bordontown,  N.J. ,  8  killed. 

227Tomado  in  North  Dakota,  7  killed.    Fires :  in  17.  Bailway :  grade-crossing  accident  near  Koches- 

New  York,  1  woman  killed ;  and  a  mill  in  Alleehany,  ter,  N.  Y.,  8  killed. 

Pa.,  loss.  $75,000.    A  humcane  wrecks  Slonmi,  Bus-  18.  Tram  derailed  near  Barela,  Cal..  7  killed,  14 

sia,  19  killed.  hurt.    Fires :  iron  works  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  loss, 

28.  Cloud-bunt  in  Grand  Canon,  Col.    Boiler  bursts  $100,000;  and  Winona,  111.,  loss,  $80,000. 

in  North  Jackson,  Ohio,  2  killed,  1  hurt.    British  19.  Train  derailed  near  Quincy,  Mass. ;  eauRe,  a 

steamer  Egypt  burned  at  sea,  no  lives  lost    Ship-  track -jack  left  near  the  rails,  20  killed,  81   hurt, 

wreck:  lost  at  sea,  American  tMshooner,  William  Bice,  Hurricane  in  and  near  Wilkesbarrc.  Pa.,  200  hou»«» 

16  lives  lost.  wrecked  with  other  property,  15  killed,  many  hurt. 

24.  Powder  mill  explodes  near  Paterson,  N.  J.,  2  Train  derailed  near  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  2  killed,  1 
killed.  hurt.    Collision  near  Garrison,  Montana,  1  killed,  8 

25.  Fh^:   Edwardsville,  Pa.,  loss  $17,000.     De-  hurt. 

Btructive  rains  in  France.  21.  Wind:  wall  blown  down  in  Philadelphia,  4 

26.  Tornado  in  South  Lawrence,  MasM.,  cuts  a  killed,  several  hurt  Fire:  Park  Hotel,  Thousand 
track  200  feet  wide  through  the  town,  kills  9  ^ple,  Islands,  with  man^  cottages. 

injures  about  40,  destroys  much  property.    Bailway :  22.  Buna  way  train  at  Summit,  Cal..  2  cabooses  and 

accident  near  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  5  killed ;  collision  near  18  can  wrecked,  snowsheds  damaged,  station  hou£« 

Tigerton,  Wis.,  2  killed,  4  hurt.  knocked  down  mountain-side,  4  killed ;  cause,  brakes* 

27.  Fire  in  Wallace,  Wssbington,  town  nearly  con-  left  unfastened.  Another  runaway  train  near  Bead- 
sumed,  loss,  $400,000.  ing.  Pa. ;  brakes  failed,  4  killed,  14  hurt.    Train  de- 

28.  bteamera  Vimnia  and  Louise  in  collision  in  railea  near  Lyons,  Col.,  2  killed,  2  hurt.  Collision  at 
Chesapeake  Bay,  8  killed,  8  hurt,  10  missing.  sea,  British  steamer  Bcdbrook.and  American  steamer 

29.  Railway :  8  children  killed  on  a  trestle  near  Am^rique,  8  drowned. 

Patterson.  N.  J.     Supposed  incendiary  fire :  Cale,  28.  Scaffold  falls  in  Baltimore,  3  fatally  hurt 

Ind.,  4  killed.  24.  Fire :  Peoria,  HI.,  wagon  works  burned,  loss, 

80.  Fire:  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  loss  $700,000.    De-  $60,000. 

structive  floods  in  Austria.  26.  Fires :   Chjcago,  McVickar*s  Theatre  burned^ 

81. 
Tornado 
French 

Fire:  Braddock,  Pa.,  88  bouses  burned.  2  killed. 
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28.  Fire :  Keneshma.  Bu8siA,  loss,  $2,000,000.  20  killed.    Bridge  breaks  near  Kovno,  Poland,  about 

90.  Floods  on  the  Rnine,  many  oersons  drowned.  400  Ruraian  soloiers  drowned. 

81.  Yacht  upsets  near  Gloucester,  Af  ass.,  2  drowned.  28.  Fires:  Chicago,  Fowler  Bros,  packing  house, 

Bailway  accident  at  grade  crossing,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  loss,  $700,000  ^  Clarkeeville^enn.,  damage,  $86,000. 

8  killed.  Bailway  collision :  Tenino,  Washington.  2  killed. 

Sommaiy  of  railway  accidents  in  August :  85  col-  80.  Extensive  forest  flres  in  South  Dakota, 

lisions,  82  derailments,  11  miscellaneous;  total,  178.  Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  September:  124 

Killed:  ^  employes,  80  passengers,  6  trespassers;  collisions.  120  derailments,  10  miscellaneous;  total, 

total,  lOO.     Hurt:   196  employes,  92  passengers,  4  264.    Killed:  78  employ^,  41  passengers,  IS  tres* 

trespa.'tsers ;  total,  292.  passers ;  total,  127.    Hurt :  184  employes,  172  passen- 

Snttnber  1 .  Fires :  Oxford,  Iowa,  nearly  destroyed ;  gers,  2  trespassers ;  total,  888. 

Wolford  House  burned,  Como.  Cal.,  3  Killed.    £x-  October  2.  Fire:  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  alleged 

plosion  in  a  mine  in  Qallia,  80  killed.  loss,  $7,000,000. 

2.  Train  derailed  near  Eagle  Grove,  Washington,  8.  Fire :  Marlborough,  Mass.,  2  killed.  Shipwrecks 

2  killed,  16  hurt.    Fire :  town  of  Cocoa.  Fla..  burned,  in  the  North  Sea,  5  vessels  lost. 

Sloop  Petrel  upset  near  San  Diego,  Cal.,  6  drowned.  5.  Fires:   natural  gas  at  Johnsonbuiv,  Fa.,  town 

Scaffold  fUls  in  New  Orleans,  8  killed.    Shipwreck :  nearlv  destroyed ;  Dubuque,  Iowa,  8  killed.    Train 

Steamer  Portuense  founders   near   Anegada,  West  derailed  near  01ymp;a,Ky.,  20  hurt. 

Indieti,  supposed  loss,  10.  7.  Explosion :    powder   works   near  Wilminsrton, 

8.  Fire :    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,    Wallabout    Market  Del..  12  killed,  about  40  hurt,  several  severely.  Train 

burned,  loss,  $200,000;  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  loss,  $160,-  aociaent  near  Sargent,  Col.,  1  killed,  11  hurt 

000.    Flood:  Moldau  river,  Austria,  19  drowned  at  8.  Locomotive  ooiler  bursts  near  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  1 

Pngue.  killed,  2  hurt. 

4.  Explosion  in  ooal  mine,  Edwards ville.  Pa.,  8  9.  Explosion:  Bosario  gold  mine,  Cal.,  10  killed, 
killed.  Europe :  widespread  damage  by  floods ;  brio^  Fire:  Pittsbuiig,  Pa.,  Academy  of  Music  burned. 
fiUa  at  Prague,  Austria,  80  drowned.  Railway  aoci-  Shipwreck  by  collision,  Portuguese  steamer  sunk,  4 
dent  near  Calais.  France,  4  killed.  lives  lost. 

5.  Railway  oollisons :  near  Howards,  N.  Y.,  8  killed ;  10.  Explosion :  Bourses,  France,  10  killed, 
snd  near Caney ^dian  Territory,  6  killed  (4  tramps),  12.  Fire :  Chicago,  a  notel  burned,  4  killed. 

1  hurt.    Fire:  Philadelphia,  loss,  $160,000.    Explo-  18.  Fire:  London,  a  factory  burned,  11  killed,  many 

sion:  dynamite  at  La  Kochelle,  France,  10  killed,  hurt. 

nuiny  hurt.  14.  Bailway  collision  near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  4  killed, 

6.  Bailway:  collision,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  7  2  hurt.  Fire:  Fairport,  Ohio,  $76,000  dami^.  Ex- 
hurt;  tramcar  run  down  by  a  locomotive  in  Cleve-  plosion:  giantpowaer  in  a  railroaa  tunnel  near  Lead- 
Isnd,  Ohio,  1  killed,  11  hurt;  similar  accident  in  ville.  Col.,  2  kuled.  8  badly  hurt. 

Lexington^  Mo.,  8  fatally  hurt.    Destructive  storms  16.  Bailway    collision    near   Walpole,    Mass.,   1 

in  West  Virginia  and  North  Dakota.    Premature  ex-  killed,  18  hurt.     Falling  rocks :  at  Iron  Mountain, 

plosbn  of  a  blast  in  Spokane  Falls,  Washington,  18  Mich.;  and  at  Audenried,  Pa.,  6  killed,  others  badly 

killed,  27  miasing.  hurt. 

7.  Kail  way  collision  near  Florence,  Col.,  6  killed,  16.  Coke-dust  explosion :  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  2  killed. 
83  hurt.  several  hurt.     Fire :  Syracuse,  N.  YT,  Leland  Hotel 

8.  Railway   collision  near  Littleton,   W.    Va.,   2  burned.  6  killed,  16  hurt,  2  missing,  loss,  $200,000. 
killed^  hurt  ^8  iktally).  17.  Heavy  gale  on  New  Englandcoast,  much  dam - 

12.  Destmctive  floods  in  nearly  all  the  Middle,  age  to  shipping.    lire  at  Lacrosse,  Ind.,m&nythous- 

Eastem,  and  Southern  States.  and  tons  of  stacked  hay  burned. 

18.  Tree  falls  on  excursion  train  near  Lead  City,  19.  BailwaycollisionnearColumbus,  Ohio,  2  killed. 

S.  D.,  8  killed,  several  hurt.                                          -  Falling  derrick  :  Chicago,  2  killed,  several  hurt. 

14.   Fire:    Lynchburg,  W.  Va.,  Western  Union  20.  Locomotive  boiler  bursts:   Pittsburg,    Pa.,  2 

Telegrsph  building  burned.  killed,  6  hurt.      Qrade-crossing  accident :    Center- 

16.  Shipwreck :   Schooner  Comarade  lost  in  Lake  ville,  Iowa,  8  killed.    Fire :  St.  Louis,  estimated  loss, 

Superior  with  8  men.    American  ship  Hartlepoole  $426,000. 

dismasted  at  sea,  12  men  swept  overboard.  21.  Railway  collisions:    Machia«).  N.  Y.,  9  hurt; 

16.  Railway  collision  near  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  2  Ensley,  Ala.,  2  killed,  28  hurt;  Johet,  LI.,  1  killed, 
killed.     Lightning  kills  2   men  in  Provincetown,  8  hurt 

Mass.  Fires:  in  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  2  killed;  in  Al-  22.  Bailway:  collision  near  Sloan's  Valley,  £y., 
hambra  Palace,  Spain,  damage,  $260,000.  Ship-  7  killed,  10  hurt ;  grade-crosaing  acddent  near  Chick- 
wreck:  an  Austrian  man-of-war  founden  in  the  amauga,  Tenn^  4  killed.  Collision  near  Kansas 
Black  Sea.  Explosion  in  Bhenish  Pnusia,  26  miners  City,  8  hurt.  Shipwreck :  British  ship  Fearnaught 
killed.  lost  at  sea^  crew  rescued  by  British  ship  Engineer. 

17.  Broken  nuh  near  Goldens,  Ark.,  16  hurt.  Dis-  24.  Tram  derailed  near  Wakarusa,  Kan.,  80  hurt, 
sstrous  floods  in  China  and  Japan.  Disastrous  storm  on  the  New  England  coast. 

18.  Tornado  near  Manning,  Ohio,  2  killed.  Train  26.  Railway  collision  near  Warwick,  Pa.,  2  killed, 
derailed  near  Carrolton,  Mo.,  2  killed,  2  hurt.  9  hurt. 

19.  Train  denuled  near  Shoemakcrsville.  Pa.,  22  26.  Fires:  Mobile,  Ala.,  cotton  presses,  mills,  fao- 
killed,  30  hurt.  Fire:  Whitehall^  Mich.,  80  build-  tories,  cant,  and  steamboats  burned^  estimated  loss, 
ings  burned,  loss,  $100,000.  Shipwreck  :  Turkish  $660,000 ;  Philadelphia,  large  coniectionery  cstablish- 
man-of-war  Ertogroul  founders,  687  lives  lost.  ment;  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Rolling  Mill,  loss.  $100,- 

21.  Burning  railway  trestle  breaks  near  Neoga,  000  ;  Stillwater,  Pa.,  whole  place  burned,  mill,  store 
lova.  8  killed.  Collision  near  Hawthorne,  111.,  4  and  1 8  dwellintrs ;  Pinkne^,  111.,  nulroad  buildings, 
killea,  8  hurt.  estimated  loss^  $80,000.    Railway  collision  near  Beach 

22.  Railway  collision  near   Forest   Park,  Mo.,   6  Tree,  Pa.,  2  killed. 

killed,  18  hurt  27.  Storms  and  very  high  tides  on  New  England 

23.  Looomoti  ve  boiler  bursts  near  Sherman  Heights,  coast,  much  damage. 

Tenn.,  2  killed.      Earthquake  in   South  Carolina.  28.  Railway :    collision   near  Monticello.    6a.,    2 

Fl^^^:  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  loss,  $86,000;  in  Bayonne,  killed,  2  hurt;   Bamum's  circus  train  wrecked  near 

N.  J.,  oil  refinery,  loss,  $260,000;  in  Colon,  Isthmus  Murder  Creek,  Ga.,  6  killed. 

of  Panama,  town  nearly  destroyed.    Heavy  floods  in  29.  Railway  :  dinplaced  freight  wrecks  a  passenger 

France.  train  near  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  3  killed,  8  hurt ;  train 

24.  Explosion :  Newcastle,  England,  12-  fatally  derailed  near  Seneca,  S.  C,  6  hurt.  Collision  at  sea, 
hurt.  off  Bamegat,  Spanish   steamer  Vizcaya,  American 

27.  Bailway  collision  near  Waucauga,  Idaho,  about  schooner  Hargraves,  66  drowned,  both  vcasels  lost. 
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81.  Railway  oolMon  near  Steele's  Mills,  6a.,  8  8.  Fires:  Detroit,  2  killed ;  Oxford,  Ala.,  hotel  and 

killed.  stores  burned. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  October:  152  col-  4.  Furnace  falls,  Joliet,  III.,  5  killed,  8  hurt.    Fire: 

lisions,  115  derailments,  16  miscellaneous;  total,  288.  Pittsbui|r,  2  killed.     Tank    burets:    Cincinnati,   3 

Killed:    81  employes,  10  passcnfi^rs,  9  trespassers;  killed,  2  hurt.     Hailroad  accidents:   near  Beading, 

total,  100.     Hurt:  54  employ^,  48  passengers,  8  tres-  Piu,  8  killed,  several  hurt;    Jacksonville,  Mo.,  2 

passers ;  total,  100.  killed. 

Hovember  5.  Fire :  New  Roohelle,  N.  T.,  several  5.  Terrible  storms  in  the  north  Atlantic,  18  lives 

line  buildings  burned  with  valuable  contents.    Rail-  lost.    Fire:  Pittsbuiig,  Pa.,  damage,  $850,000. 

way  collision  near  Mayfield,  Pa.,  8  killed,  several  7.  Fires:  Vandalia,Ill., $20,000 damage ;  Washinf(- 

hurt.  ton,  D.  C,  $2,500. 

6.  Fires:  Denver,  Col.,  St.  Elmer  Hotel,  1  killed,  8.  Fire:  Soranton, Pa., church  burned, 
estimated  Io:^s,  $100,000;  BuiSalo,  N.    Y.,  elevator  9.  Hifirhwind:  Monroe,  Ala.,  2  killed,  several  hurt 
burned,  estimated  loss,  $250,000 ;  Truckee.  Cal.  (in-  10.  Fire :  San  Francisco,  Linseed  Oil  Works,  loss, 
cendiarv)    business    part   of  town    burned.      Train  $200,000.    Defective  construction:  Bangor,  Me.,  an 
wrecked  near  Carbondale,  Pa.,  2  killed,  several  hurt,  ice  staging  gives  way,  2  killed,  8  hurt.    Railway  acci- 

7.  Fires ;  Winslow,  Ind.,  burned,  400  people  home-  dent,  Minneapolis,  8  killed. 

less ;  Owensborough,  Ky.,  several  hurt,  estimated  loss,  11.  Fires  :  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  pork-packing  house,  loss 

$250,000.     Several  persons  hurt  in  sundry  train  acci-  $80,000 ;  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  elevator,  loss,  $40,000 ; 

dents.    Violent  storm  and  many  wrecks  along  the  and  box  factonr,  loss,  $50,000. 

British  coast.  12.  Fire :  Alcron,  Ohio,  inflammable  costumes  at  t 

8.  Boiler  bursts :  Magnolia,  Mi^^s.,  2  killed,  several  birthday  portv,  8  ^rls  badly  burned,  2,  at  least,  fa- 
iurt.    Fire  :  Pictou,  N.  S.  tally. 

10.  Shipwreck  :  schooner  Ocean  Wave  on  Lake  On-  18.  Fire :  Qreenville,  Miss.,  4  lives  lost.  Railway : 
tario,  all  hands  lost.  grade-crossing  accident  near  Bristol,  Pa.,  4  killed^  2 

11.  Railway  collision  in  England,  10  killed,  8  hurt,  nurt,  perhaps  fatalljr. 

Ferryboat  capsizes  in  the  Danube,  55  drowned.  15.  Railway  collision  near  Pittsbuig,  Pa.,  8  killed, 

12.  Train  accident  near  Olathe,  Kan.,  D.  0.  Camp-  2  hurt 

bell,  the  temperance    lecturer,  killed.    Shij>wreck:  16.  Explosion:  powder  works,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 

Briti.sh  torpedo  cruiser  Serpent,  on  coast  of  Spain,  1  killed,  several  nurt.      Fire  :    Darlington,   S.  C, 

272  lives  lowt  (only  4  saved).    Fire :  Wellington  Bar-  nearly  half  of  the  business  houses  burned, 

racks,  London,  burned.  17.  Violent  storm  of  wind:  snow  and  rain  in  the 

13.  Railway  trestle  breaks  near  Salem,  Ore.,  8  North  and  East,  several  lives  lost  Defective  con- 
killed,  several  hurt,  struction:  a  *^cage"   &lls  in  a  Belgian    mine,  18 

14.  Collisions :  on  Pennsylvania  Railway,  2  killed,  killed ;  a  building  falls  in  Bombay,  India,  about  SO 
18  hurt;  near  Scott^s  Station,  Ohio,  8  killed.     Ex-  killed. 

plosion:  dynamite  near  Lima,  Ohio,  2  killed.  18.  Fires:  steamer  Lake  Washington  at  New  Or- 

16.  Railway  collision  near  Elkton,  Minn.,  8  killed,  leans  and  the  Grand  Central  Hotel  and  a  brick  block 
Fire :  Luthersburg.  Pa.,  nearly  destroyed.  at  Way  cross,  Ga, 

17.  Railway  brioge  breaks  near  Kansas  City.  9  19.  Wind:  near  Montroae,  N.  Y.,  men  blown  from 
killed,  several  hurt.  Skating  accident :  Elk  I^ke,  the  roof  of  a  freight  car,  2  killed.  Railway  accident 
Wis..  8  drowned.    Boiler  bursts  at  Mertztown,  Pa.,  8  near  Sommerville,  Boston,  2  girls  killed. 

Idllea,  7  hurt.    Shipwreck  off  Dalmatia,  38  lives  lost.  21.  Railwav :  grade-crossing  accident  near  Middle 

18.  Building  falls  at  Lima,  Ohio,  2  killed.  Villa$re,  N.  Y.,  2  killed.    Fires:  at  Camden,  N.  J., 

21.  Railwav  accident  near  Meriden,  Conn.,  8  killed,  loss,  $45,000 ;  at  Whitestone  Landing,  N.  Y.,  nulway 

22.  Fire:  Paterson,  N.  J.,  silk  mill  and  other  build-  round  bouse,  loss,  $80,000.  Flood  near  Cordova,  Ar- 
ings  burned,  estimated  lo.ss,  $100,000.  gentine  Republic,  canal  overflows,  about  100  liven  lost. 

28.  Fires :  at  New  Alton,  111.,  glass  works  burned,  28.  Tornado  near  Barberton.  Onio,  2  killed,  6  hurt, 

estimated  loss,  $100,000 ;  and  BeUaire,  Ohio,  estimat-  Train  derailed  near  Watsonvilie,  Pa.,  20 hurt.    Ship- 

ed  loss,  $100^000.  wreck :  American  schooner  Mary  Ellen,  5  lost.   Fires : 

24.  Explosion :  dynamite  in  New  York,  2  killed,  2  JesseWUe,  Mich«,  2  killed ;  Masonic  Temple  bunied 
hurt.  Collision  at  sea :  British  steamer  Calypso  and  at  Baltimore,  estimated  loss,  $850,000 ;  dwelling  house 
a  Spanish  steamer,  both  sunk,  but  all  hands  saved.  near  Holden,  Mo.,  2  killed. 

25.  Fire :  Cheboygan,  Mich.. lumber  burned,  value,  26.  Fire  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  8  killed.  Shipwreck: 
$200,000.     Boiler  bursts :  Soutn  Bay,  N.  B.,  6  killed,  steamship  Thanemore  ^ven  up,  46  men  and  480  cat- 

26.  Fires:  Bayonne,N.  J.,  tenement  houses  burned,  tie  lost,  v\ith  ship  and  cargo;  also  schooner  A.  11. 
86  families  homeless.  Portland,  Me.,  damage,  $20,-  Halbert,  8  lives  lost.  Explosion:  cartridge  factory, 
000;  and  Hebron,  Ind.,  damage,  $40,000.  Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  2  killed;  boiler  explosion 

27.  Boiler  bursts:  Scotland,  6a.,  8  killed,  4  hurt,  near  Newport,  Ark.,  2  killed^  several  hurt. 

Fires:  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  damage  $150,000;  Green  27.  Boiler  explosion:  Cincinnati^  1  killed,  6  hurt. 
Bay,  Wis.,  damage,  $75,000  ;  steamboat  L.  P.  Leath-  7  dwellings  wrecked.  Fire:  the  Bv)ou  Theatre^  Min- 
ers, near  Fort  Adams,  Miss..  5  killed,  loss,  $30,000.  ncapolis.  British  steamer  Shanghai  burned  m  the 
Faulty  construction  :  scalfola  falls  at  Vale- Princeton  China  Sea,  about  100  lives  lost, 
foot  ball  game,  Brooklyn,  about  50  hurt,  several  seri-  28.  Land-slide  on  Northern  Paciflc  Railway,  Wash- 
ously.  ington.    Fire:  Keene  Valley ^.N.  Y.,  Mt.  Porter  Hotel 

28.  Fire  :  Newtown.  Conn.,  estimated  loss,  $100,000.  burned,  loss,  $40,000,  partly  insured ;  also  in  Auburn 

29.  Fires :  Queens  Co.,  New  Y'ork  Oil  Works,  loss,  Prison,  N.  Y.,  loss,  $18,000. 

$76,000  ;  factory.  East  St.  Louis,  loss.  $75,000.  29.     Fire :  Burlington,  Iowa,  loss,  200,000. 

80.  Runawav  train  near  Ilaysted,  (3re.,  4  killed.  30.  Fires  in   London,  estimated  loss,   $2,500,000. 

Summary  or  railway  accidents  in  November:  111  Roof  falls  in  New  York,  2  killed,  10  hurt  Fire  in 
•collisions,  90  derailments,  8  miscellaneous ;  total,  204.  San  Augustine,  Texas,  many  business  houses  burned. 
Killed:  44  employ  <^s,  10  passengers,  12  trespassers;  81.  Fog:  many  aocidentrt  and  much  delay  and  dam- 
total,  66.  Hurt :'  125  employes,  138  pas.sengcrs,  2  a^e  caused  by  an  immense  fog  bank  that  covers  the 
trespassers;  total,  265.  Northern  States. 

December  1.  Drowning:  Evansville,  Ind.,  6    lives  Summary  of  railway  accidents  for  December:  155 

lost.     Fires:  Piiiladelphia,  Campbell  Manufacturinir  collisions,  118  derailments,  14  miscellaneous;  total. 

Company,  damage,  $300,000;   New  Albany,  Miss.,  282.    Rilled:  35  employes,  13  passengers,  5  trespass- 

10  business  houses  burned.  ers ;  total.  58.    Hurt :  104  employes,  78  passengers,  1 

2.  Railway  accidents :  2  persons  run  over  and  killed  trespasser ;  total,  183. 

near  Swlckley,  Pa.;  two  tramps  killed  near  Dayton,  Summary  for  the  year:  Railway  accidents  of  all 

Ohio.  kinds,  2,221 ;  persons  kille^i,  819 ;  persons  hurt,  2,562. 
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DISCIPLE8  OF  CHRIST.      The  General  to  Sootland  and  Holland  to  examine  and  report  upon 

Conrentions  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ— the  Gen-  this  subject  during  the.  flahing  season.   .The  report  of 

end  Christian  Missionary  Convention,  the  Chris-  **»«  delegates  wilF  be  laid  belore  you  ;  it  will,  I  am 

tian  Foreign  Missionary  Convention,  and  the  S^H^.^^t^nZ.^'^Ti'w^^ 
X,,  ,  5^,  ...  T>  *^  J  a  -ftf  •  i.  J.  dud  UQiitruction  as  to  the  best  meanA  or  improvmcr  and 
JVomans  Christian  Board  of  Mi^ons— met  at  developing  this  important  industry. 
Des  31  oines,  Iowa,  m  October.  The  contnbor  My  ministera  have  carefully  considered  the  difficul- 
tions  to  the  funds  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  ties  which  surround  the  admmistration  of  the  rights 
Society  for  the  year  amounted  to  $63,109,  or  of  the  Dominion  in  its  foreshores,  harbors,  lakes,  and 
$5,820  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  re-  rivers,  and  a  measure  will  be  submitted  to  you 
port  showed  that  the  expenses  of  managing  the  *'^r  wn^S^ing  uncertainty  as  to  the  respective  rights 
Work  were  less  than  6  pS  cent,  of  the Iross  re-  ^*  *5«  Dommipn  and  of  the  provinces,  and  for  pre- 
^  .  ^  ^  VT  A  T>  Yi*i  _  •  j\r  i-iT  ventmg  confusion  in  the  titles  thereto, 
eeipts.  Mr- O.  A.  Bartholomew  presided  oyer  the  The  report  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Labor, 
meetmg  of  the  General  Christian  Missionary  which  was  Iwd  before  you  during  the  last  session. 
Convention,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Ewing  was  chosen  has  been  distributed  throug^hout  the  country.  I  have 
president  for  the  coming  year.  Delegates  were  reason  to  believe  that  the  information  which  it  con- 
appointed  to  represent  the  convention  in  the  tains  will  be  found  eminently  useful  in  suggesting 
Interstate  American  Sabbath  Union  of  Minne-  improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  which 

sou,  Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Kan-  ISS^^^^JTt^'^fi^ 

'  ^  .  Viv ,  t.^  ,^^^,^^^^^  it.  :..  lu^  xr««^{^.«»i  ments  ot  tnese  laws,  so  tar  as  tncy  come  withm  the 

sas,  and  others  to  represent  it  in  the  National  jurisdiction  of  the  Pi-liament  of  Ciiada,  will  be  sub- 

Amencan  Sabbath  Union,  provided  the  basis  of  mitted  for  your  consideration, 

the  Union  were  so  amended  as  to  read :  "  The  The  early  tennination  of  the  acts  of  incorporation 

object  of  this  Union  shall  be  to  preserve  the  of  the  principal  banking  institutions  of  the  Dominion 

Lord's  D&y  as  a  day  of  rest  divinely  appointed,  necessitates  a  review  of  our  present  system  of  banking 

by  holding  public  meetings,  circulating  litera-  «nd  an  a4juBtment  of  the  terms  under  which  the  char- 

ture,  securing  execution -of  laws,  obtaining  new  ^»  of  these  coT>orations  should  be  renewed.    Your 

1— r«  ^^A  ».-!v.*.;»;»^.  i««  «ix;^L»  «n^  t>.»^»«  attention  will  be  drawn  to  this  important  subject. 

laws,andmaintoinmga  law-abiding  and  Lords-  ^.^^^^  amendments  to  the  a^  relating  to  the 

pa?-keepmg  sentiment.       The  tot«l  resources  Northwest  Territones,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  ad- 

lor  the  year  of  the  Chnstian  Woman's  Board  of  ministration  of  aflSure  in  that  region,  as  also  a  bill 

llissions  had  been  $53,114,  and  its  expenditures  further  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Northwest 

$43,931.    The  year's  receipts  for  the  Cliurch  Ex-  mounted  poUoe,  will  be  submitted  for  your  consider- 

tension  fund  had  been  upward  of  $15,000.    The  a^on.             .„v   ,.^^..               ,    .         ,  .„     , 

secretary  of  the  society  had  dedicated  thirty-  Measures  will  be  laid  before  you  relating  to  bills  of 

two  churches,  toward  the  cost  of  which  he  had  «chaw  and  promissory  notes,  to  improve  the  laws 

ijM^i^uco,  wwciw  i,iic  v^«i  V*      «•      »j«    *«**  respecting   patents  of  mvention  and  discovery,  to 

raised  more  than  $65,000.    A   committee  was  ^^^  ^^  Adulteration  act,  and  the  law  respiting 

aj)pomted  to  call  a  National  Convention  of  the  the  Inland  Be  venue,  to  amend  also  the  act  respecting 

\oung  People's  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Can- 

of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  ada,  and  to  provide  for  the  better  organization  of  the 

DOMINION  OP   CANADA.     Parliament,  natiomd  printing  establishinent. 

The  fourth    session  of  the    Sixth    Parliament  ,  OerUlen^ofihBHovMo^CammoM:'!^^^ 

opened  on  Jan.  16,  1880.    The  Governor-Gen-  ?' *5\t"*.\^if"  7-"  ^  ^"^^  ^*^™  ^i?°'    ^^  ^ 

*\  T ]  C4.^„i«„  '  #  i>«««+^«  •««;!  fk^  tr^w^^  found  that  the  estimates  of  revenue  have  been  real- 

eral.  Lord  Stanlev,  of  Preston,  read  the  follow-  .^^   ^^^  ^hat,  after  having  fully  provided  for  the 

mg  speech  from  the  throne :  various  public  services  of  the  country,  a  substantial 

BonorabU  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate :  Gentlemen  of  surplus  will  remain.    The  estimates  for  next  year 

ike  House  of  Comtnona  :  'in  calling  yon  together  agam  have  been  fVamed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  require- 

for  the  consideration  of  public  anaiis,  I  may  fairly  mente  of  the  public  service. 

congratulate  you  on  a  contmuanoe  of  the  progress  and  Honorable  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  :  Gentlemen  of 

Srrjsperity  of  the  country.  During  the  recess  I  visited  the  Bouse  of  Commons  :  T  commit  these  weighty  mat- 
[anitoba  and  the  Nortnwest  Terfitories  and  British  ters,  and  all  others  which  may  come  before  you,  to 
Columbia,  and  everywhere  I  found  myself  received  your  earnest  consideration.  And  I  rely  upon  your 
vith  the  loyalty  ana  good  will  which  1  have  learned  wisdom  and  prudence  to  deal  with  them  in  the  man- 
to  be  chancteristio  of  Canada.  A  compariBon  of  my  ner  which,  under  divine  Providence,  may  prove 
own  observations  with  those  of  mv  predecessors  shows  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
clearly  the  ffreat  progress  which  Las  marked  this  part  Canada. 

?IVr^^''™'?^°'*'°.  ?-'!f"^*"f'**°^*u®'*?°*^S-'^  The    Budget— The   Finance  Minister,  Mr. 

^e^'jft^Sr  ^'ea\W^T^^^^^  F-ter,  delivered  his  budget  speech  on  March  27. 

resources.  The  revenue  for  the  financial  year  ending  June 

in  consequence  of  the  repeated  seizures,  by  cruisere  30,  1889,  was  shown  to  be  $38,782,870,  and  the 

of  the  United  States  navy,  of  Canadian  veeseb,  while  expenditure  $36,017,834.    The  revenue  from  cus- 

employed  in  the  capture  of  seals  in  that  part  of  the  toms  was  H  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  preced- 

northem  Padflc  Ocean  known  as  Behring  Sea,  my  {„«  year,  and  from  excise  13f  per  cent  higher. 

Government  has  strongly  represented  to  Her  ATiyes-  rpj^^  expenditure  on  capital  account  was  $8,783,- 

of  warding  ag^t  the  assmnption  by  aHy  nation  of  ,^3,682,774 ;  public  works,   $575,408 ;  Dominion 

etdusive  proprietary  righto  in  those  watere.    I  feel  lands,  $130,684;  Northwest  rebellion,   $31,448; 

oonfldent  that  those  representations  have  had  due  redemption  of  debt,  $3,516,091 ;   railwav  subsi- 

wei^ht,  and  I  hope  to  be  enabled  during  the  present  dies,  $846,721.     The  net  debt,  July  1,  1889,  was 

««a8ion  to  assure  you  that  all   differences  on  this  $237,530,041,  showing  a  net  addition  for  the  year 

question  are  in  the  course  of  satisfactory  adjustment.  ^f  $2,998,683.    The  increase  during  the  preced- 
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eration,  Mr.  Foster  conCTatulated  the  country  cent,  to  be  reduced  about  half.  Dealing  with 
upon  what  it  had  accomplished  in  emere^ing  from  the  much- vexed  question  of  certain  fruits,  plants, 
a  chaos  of  scattered  provinces ;  in  solving  the  and  shrubs,  placed  upon  the  free  list  in  1888,  the 
problem  of  immeasurable  distances ;  in  molding  minister  announced  that  the  duties  would  now 
the  ambitions  of  its  widely  differing  creeds,  races,  be  reimposed,  with  the  exception  that  on  black- 
and  interests  into  a  dommant  sentiment  of  na-  berries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawber- 
tional  unity ;  and  in  building  magnificent  chan-  ries,  the  duty  would  be  3  cents  instead  of  4  cents ; 
nels  of  intercommunication.  This  had  been  bananas,  plantains,  pineapples,  pomegranates, 
done  b3r  pouring  out  treasure  like  water,  by  an  guavas,  mangoes,  shaddoci^,  wild  blueberries, 
expenditure  beginning  with  113,500,000  in  1867,  and  wild  strawberries  are  made  free ;  and  beet, 
reaching  Xhis  year  nearly  $37,000,000,  and  aver-  carrot,  turnip,  and  mangel  seeds  for  the  use  of 
aging  twenty-five  and  one  third  millions  a  year,  farmers  are  placed  on  the  free  list, 
or  a  total  of  $558,000,000,  besides  pledging  its  re-  In  1888  the  Opposition  had  brought  pressure 
sources  to  the  extent  of  $237,000,000.  While  to  bear  upon  the  Government,  contending  that 
maintaining  that  the  money  had  been  wisely  ex-  under  the  Standing  Offer  clause  of  the  Tariff  act 
pended,  the  Finance  Minister  repeated  the  opin-  of  1879,  whenever  the  United  States  admitted 
ion  expressed  in  his  last  budget  that  after  1889  any  of  the  fruits,  plants,  and  shrubs  enumerated 
neither  the  public  debt  nor  the  expenditure  for  free  of  duty  Canada  was  bound  to  do  the  same, 
ordinary  purposes  should  be  increased.  The  Government's  contention  was  that  the  clause 
In  introducing  numerous  tariff  changes,  it  was  was  permissive,  not  mandatory,  and  moreover 
pointed  out  that  many  of  them  were  miSe  simply  that  it  was  never  intended  that  the  Dominion 
lor  the  purpose  of  making  the  tariff  more  Intel-  Government  should  take  any  action  unless  the 
ligible  to  business  men.  Among  the  articles  United  States  Government  should  free  the  prod- 
practically  affected  by  the  changes  are  the  fol-  ucts  mentioned  as  a  whole.  The  Government, 
lowing :  Fancy  boxes  and  cases,  and  all  the  cog-  however,  had  yielded  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
nate  fancy  manufactures,  raised  from  30  to  85  result  had  been  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
per  cent. ;  common  colorless  window  glass,  re-  duty  had.  been  lost,  and  a  great  deal  of  dama£:e 
duced  from  30  to  20  per  cent. ;  ornamental  fig-  done  to  a  large  and  important  interest  in  the 
ured  and  colored  window  glass,  reduced  from  30  countir.  He  argued  that  the  removal  of  the  du- 
to  25  per  cent. ;  stained-glass  windows  and  sil-  ties  did  not  place  the  Canadian  grower  in  a  posi- 
ver  plate  glass,  to  remain  at  30  per.  cent,  and  tion  of  fair  and  eoual  competition  with  the 
beveled  glass  to  pay  35  per  cent. ;  gloves  and  Americans,  because,  for  instance,  there  was  State 
mitts,  raised  from  30  to  35  per  cent. ;  wall  paper  legislation  in  most  of  the  bordering  States,  mak- 
and  hanging,  reduced  variously  on  qualities  sub-  ing  it  practically  impossible  for  Canadian  nur- 
ject  to  specific  duties,  others  to  pay  35  per  cent,  serymen  to  do  business  there ;  and  also  because, 
ad  valorem ;  dry  plates  for  photographers,  re-  while  the  Canadian  season  is  shorty  the  United 
duced  from  15  cents  to  9  cents,  estimated  to  be  States  has  the  advantage  of  a  wide  range  of  cli- 
equal  to  from  35 .  to  40  per  cent  at  present  mate.  The  Finance  Minister  concluded  by  an- 
prices ;  stereotypes  and  stereotyped  plates,  for-  nouncing  that  mining  machinery,  steel  and  iron 
merly  taxed  by  weight,  to  be  taxed  2  cents  a  for  use  in  building,  steel  and  iron  ships,  and  seed 
square  inch ;  umbrellas,  raised  from  30  to  35  per  for  ensilage  purposes  had  been  placed  on  the 
cent;  copper  and  brass  wire,  formerly  on  the  free  free  list 

list,  15  per  cent ;  covered  wire,  increased  from  25        Sir  Richard  Cartwright  (Liberal)  congratulated 

to  35  per  cent ;  woolens,  raised  from  7^  cents  a  the  Finance  Minister  upon  being  happy  in  his 

pound  and  20  per  cent,  ctd  valorem^  to  10  cents  a  fool's  paradise.     Not  for  thirty-five  years  had 

pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  on  spirits  there  been  in  the  annals  of  Canada,  and  notably 

and  alcohol  the  rates  remain  the  same,  but  are  of  Ontario,  a  ^ear  in  which  there  had  not  been 

to  be  arranged  upon  the  proof  strength,  so  that  in  some  portions*  of  the  country  cases  of  such 

liquors  imported  much  aoove  proof  shall  have  extreme  distress  and  such  well-iounded  appre- 

no  advantage  over  the  liquors  at  or  about  proof ;  hensions  for  the  future.    He  criticised  the  uov- 

silks,  sweats,  and  linings,  formerly  admitted  free  emment  for  looking  to  the  West  Indies  and 

to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  having  South  America  for  the  development  of  Canadian 

been  used  for  other  purposes,  are  removed  from  commerce,  and  overlooking  5,000  miles  of  nearer 

the  free  list,  and  as  compensation  to  the  hatters  territory,  in  order  to  reach  countries  south  of 

the  duty  on  straw  and  woolen  hats  is  increased  5  the  equator.    Sir  Richard  instanced  the  Intei^ 

percent. ;  ladies'  hats  remain  unaltered  :  fur-felt  colonial  Railway,  with  its  year's  deficit  of  $416,- 

nats,  topay  $1.50  per  dozen  additional,  but  the  000,  as  one  of  the  "princely  equipments  and 

cuL  valorem  duty  to  be  reduced  from  25  to  20  per  royal  endowments  "  referred  to  by  the  Finance 

cent;  flour  increased  25  cents  a  barrel,  making  Minister,  and,  in  denial  of  the  statement  that 

76  cents,  supposed  to  be  about  equivalent  to  the  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  unit  in 

duty  on  wheat  at  15  cents  a  busnel ;  mess  pork  favor  of  protection,  urged  that  President  Cleve- 

or  heavy  pork,  raised  from  1  cent  to  1 J  cent  a  land,  the  champion  of  free  trade,  had  a  popular 

pound ;  3alted  and  fresh  meats,  formerly  paying  majority  of  over  100,000  in  the  last  presidential 

1  and  2  cents,  to  pay  3  cents  a  pound ;  prepared  election.    He  stigmatized  the  f>osition  of  Canada 

meats,  raised  from  2  cents  to  3  cents ;  tried  lard,  with  regard  to  the  United  States  as  most  unsatis- 

raised  from  2  cents  to  3  cents :  untried  lard,  from  factory.    The  reflection  of  the  policy  of  the  Bo- 

\\  cent  to  2  cents ;  live  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  minion  Government  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Mc- 

raised  from  20  to  30  per  cent.;  on  corn  meal,  Kinley  resolutions,  and  the    reflection  of  the 

kiln  dried,  a  rebate  of  90  per  cent,  on  the  original  policv  of  the  Opposition  in  the  resolutions  intro- 

duties  paid  to  be  allowed  to  the  persons  milling ;  duced  by  Mr.  Hitt     He  characterized  the  policy 

on  molasses,  the  duty  averaging  about   15  per  of  the  Government  on  the  fishery  question  as  a 
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saccession  of  imbecile  blunders,  a  policy  of  blus-  sum  is  anpuallv  taken  oat  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
ter  and  annoyance.  He  had  no  doubt  that  a  jo/«-  w^d  is  paid  over  to  certain  private  iDdividuals  and 
biscitum  would  show  the  people  of  Canada  over-  oofporations  under  pretense  of  protecting  and  encour- 
whelminglT  in  favor  of  closer  trade  relations  ^^TL^^tT^A.^ff^^^L..  .«  ♦!,.  «  .  ^  p 
with  theUited  States,and  if  it  were  possible  to  Jy^^sV  th«  «^^  ^  beTnlSTs^' 
obtain  a  fair  and  honest  expression  from  the  in  the  way  of  taxes  actually  paid  into  the  treasury, 
people  at  the  polls,  free  from  the  effects  of  independently  of  an  immense  additional  amount  ex- 
gerrymander  acts  and  franchise  bills  and  a  sub-  trocted  Arom  the  people  for  the  aforesaid  purposes, 
sidized  press  and  all  the  side  issues  which  dis-  That  the  said  taxation  is  enormous  and  oppressive 
turb  a  political  election,  the  result  would  be  in  its  incidence,  and  that  it  is  so  imposed  as  to  dimin- 
the  same.  He  claimed  that  the  failure  of  the  f A*J*  J!tl^.^l  fc^„!}^  S'"'"  «fi^»«"l,*^l  purposes 
national  policy  was  indicated  by  the  slowness  Su^^Vn  ^^^^^^  '"^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^«  agncuftural 
of  the  growth  of  the  rural  population.  Taking  That  in  fact  the  values  of  farm  lands  have  greatly 
Ontano  as  an  illustration,  he  showed  that  dur-  diminished  and  the  amount  of  mor^ages  thereon  has 
ing  the  seven  years  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  ad-  been  much  increaaed  throughout  a  very  large  portion 
ministration,  the  rural  population  increased  by  ofthis  Dominion  since  1879. 

a  little  less  than  11,000  souls,  or,  in  other  words.  That  the  additional  taxation  which  it  is  now  sought 

eight  times  more  than  it  did  during  the  Con-  Jj jmpose  will  still  further  increase  the  burdens  of 

cArrfttwo  o^miTiiatrofirkn  r^f  ninn  vooU     Hf  ftQ  the  pcoplc  and  ifi  likely  Still  turthcr  to  aggravate  the 

servative  administration  of  nine  years.     Of  83  distress  unhappily  existing  among  a  laiw  portion  of 

rural  oonstituencies  m  Ontario,  the  population  the  fanning  population  ofthis  iJominion;  W  that, 

in  50  had  actually  retrograded  in   those  nine  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 

years ;   many  of  the  others  were  stationary  in  this  House,  instead  of  addimir  to  the  existing  oppress- 

population,  and  hardly  one  had  maintained  its  ive  taxation,  to  apply  itself  to  the  reduction  of  the 

natural  increase.    Sir  Richard  next  took  up  the  burdens  now  imj^ng  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 

question  of  farm  mortgages.    Admitting  that  in  ^^  prmcipal  producing  classes  of  the  Domimon,  and 

newly  settled  countriei  an  increase  of  indebted-  ^d  L^?S5llL^/^Z^^^  ^^T^S" 
__  *«  4.i_  J  i.x,  i.  j.1^  Ai-  posed  on  articles  oi  prime  nocessit)  to  larmers,  miiiere, 
ness  IS  not  always  a  proof  that  the  country  has  J^ermen,  and  othe?  producers, 
retrograded,  he  argued  that  in  old  settled  coun- 
tries there  could  be  no  clearer  proof  that  faiin-  Hon.  Mr.  Colby  challenged  the  Opposition  to 
ing  has  become  unprofitable,  than  that  the  farm-  name  any  State  in  the  Union  in  which  farm  vaJ- 
ers  are  increasing  their  indebtedness.  Both  the  ues  had  maintained  such  steadiness  as  in  On- 
Dominion  and  the  provincial  governments  hav-  tario.  He  c|uoted  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Blue, 
ing  failed  in  their  duty  to  investigate  this  im-  the  Provincial  Statistician,  to  show  that  during 
portant  question,  he  himself  had  taken  such  the  seven  vears  from  1882  to  1888  inclusive,  the 
means  as  were  fairly  open  to  him  to  ascertain  value  of  the  Ontario  farms  averaged  $637,732,- 
what  was  the  extent  of  the  mortgage  indebted-  000,  while  the  value  for  1888,  the  last  year  of  the 
ness  of  the  Ontario  farmers,  and  he  submitted  a  period,  was  $640,000,000.  The  value  of  farm 
statement  showing  that  the  total  for  Ontario  was  buildings  averaged  $172,000,000  during  the  seven 
over  $200,000,000,  if  it  did  not  reach  $300,000,000,  years,  and  was  estimated  at  $188,000,(W0  in  1888. 
the  entire  assessed  value  of  the  province  being  Farm  implements  averaged  $46,000,000  during 
about  $429,000,000.  This  indicated  that  a  large  the  seven  years,  and  reached  $40,000,000  in  the 
population  of  the  once  prosperous  farmers  of  last  year.  Live  stock  averaged  $99,000,000  dur- 
Ontario  had  sunk  below  the  level  of  tenants  at  ing  the  seven  years,  and  was  estimated  at  $102,- 
wilL  Simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  mort-  000,000  in  1888.  The  total  value  of  farm  prop- 
gages  there  had  been  an  enormous  depreciation  erty  averaged  $956,882,048  during  the  seven 
in  the  value  of  farm  lands.  He  admitted  that  the  T^^j  &nd  the  last  year's  value  was  $981,368,094. 
same  state  of  things  existed  in  the  United  States,  The  average  value  per  acre  of  wheat  in  Ontario 
or  rather  worse.  Wause  they  had  had  the  pro-  was  $15.78,  against  $9.44  in  the  United  States, 
teetive  system  longer  there.  He  did  not  regard  Com  was  worth  $18.90  an  acre  in  Ontario, 
the  mischievous  policy  of  the  Government  as  against  $9.32  in  the  United  States.  The  value 
solely  responsible  for  the  disastrous  conse-  of  barley  per  acre  in  Ontario  was  $14.98,  against 
quences  he  deplored.  Some  of  the  causes  were  $12.67  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Colby  con- 
beyond  their  control,  and  his  charge  against  the  trasted  the  condition  of  Ontario  with  that  of 
honorable  gentlemen  was  rather  that  they  falsely  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  which 
pretended  to  be  able  to  avert  those  disasters  than  States  were  rapidly  being  depopulated  by  the 
that  they  had  caused  them.  One  feature  that  natural  movement  of  the  people  westward,  ne- 
they  were  directly  responsible  for  was  the  out-  cessitated  by  the  new  methoas  of  agriculture, 
rageoos  taxation  levie<l  upon  the  people.  In  The  movement  would  be  the  same  among  the 
conclusion.  Sir  Richard  moved,  in  amendment  farming  classes  under  free  trade  or  protection, 
to  the  motion  to  eo  into  committee  of  supply,  to  with  reciprocity  or  without  reciprocity ;  but  he 
substitute  the  following  :  claimed  for  the  national  policy  that  it  had  re- 

Tlie  totol  ordinary  expenditure  of  Canada  charge-  tained  for  Canada  so  much  of  her  population  as 

able  to  the  consolidated  Aind  in  the  fiscal  year  1878  is  engaged  in  the  manufactures  and  associated 

was  $23,519,301.  industries  which  it  has  created. 

That  the  total  taxation  collected  In  the  same  year  After  a  long  debate.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright's 

^^k  J:?*^:^?®/  _j.          J    -^  J           J..       .    .,-  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  97  to  60. 

yJr  fist w^^Sfl?*^*               expenditure  m  the  33^,^^  ^^d  Banking.-The  expiring  of  the 

That  the  trtal  tixation  'collected  in  the  same  year  ?1;*^«^«  ^'  ^^'l  incorporated  banks  of  Canada  in 

was  130,618,522.  ^^®1  necessitated  the  passing  of  a  new  banking 

That^  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  taxes  actu-  act  in  the  session  of  1890.    The  Canadian  system 

ally  paid  into  the  treasury,  an  immense  additional  of  banking  under  the  old  law,  altliough  not  witli- 
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oat  serious  defects,  is  admitted  to  have  been  tion  for  the  year.  The  banks  are  also  required  to 
upon  the  whole  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  make  arrangements  for  the  redemption  of  their 
country.  Thirty-five  or  forty  banks,  with  about  circulation  at  par  in  any  and  every  part  of  Can- 
four  hundred  and  twenty  branches  scattered  ada,  and  to  tnat  end  are  all  required  to  have 
throughout  the  Dominion,  had  supplied  the  agencies  for  that  purpose  in  Halifax,  St.  John, 
trading  community  with  money  at  rates  of  in-  Cnarlottetown,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
terest  remarkably  uniform,  irrespective  of  lo-  and  Victoria,  and  at  anv  other  places  that  may 
cality.  While  people  in  some  oi  the  Western  be  designated  by  the  I'reasury  Board.  In  fu- 
States  were  paying  1  or  2  per  cent,  a  month  ture.  no  banks  are  to  be  incorporated  with  less 
for  money,  people  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  than  $500,000  capital,  and  every  new  bank,  no 
were  borrowmg  at  6  or  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  matter  what  its  capital,  must,  before  holding  its 
The  most  noteworthy  defects  of  the  Canadian  first  meeting  of  share  holders,  deposit  $250,000 
banking  system,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  with  the  Government,  to  be  held  during  the  or- 
United  States,  were  in  connection  with  the  issue  ^anization  of  the  bank.  Directors  must  be  sub- 
of  bank  notes.     There  being  no  Government  jects  of  Her  Majestv,  and  the  stock  upon  which 

faarantee  of  the  currency  issued  hv  the  Cana-  they  qualify  must  be  fully  paid  up.  The  Do- 
ian  banks,  note  holders  have  sufferea  severely  in  minion  Government  is  to  have  a  second  lien 
the  cases  where  Canadian  banks  have  become  in-  upon  all  bank  assets  (after  the  note-holders*  lien 
solvent.  For  the  same  reason  the  notes  of  the  is  satisfied),  as  security  for  its  deposits,  and  the 
smaller  banks  were  not  alwavs  accepted  as  freely  provincial  governments  a  third  lien  for  their 
as  a  national  currency  Would  be,  and,  what  was  deposits.  No  dividends  are  permitted  to  be  paid 
probably  the  most  serious  drawback  of  all,  notes  that  would  impair  the  paid-up  capital,  and  any 
issued  m  one  part  of  the  Dominion  were  sub-  impairment  of  the  paid-up  capital  is  to  bie 
jeeted  to  discount  in  other  parts.  As  a  matter  made  good  by  calls  upon  the  share  holders.  No 
of  fact,  the  losses  of  note  holders,  except  in  a  dividends  or  bonuses  exceeding  together  8  per 
few  instances,  were  not  heavy,  because  in  case  of  cent,  per  annum,  unless  a  bank  has  a  reserve  or 
a  bank's  insolvency  the  claims  of  the  note  hold-  rest  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  its  paid-up  capital, 
ers  formed  a  first  lien  upon  the  entire  assets  of  after  allowing  for  bad  and  douotful  debts,  and 
the  bank,  and  this  class  of  creditors  was  further  40  per. cent,  of  the  reserve  must  be  held  in  Do- 
protected  by  the  liability  of  the  share  holders  to  minion  notes.  Banks  are  permitted  to  issue 
the  extent  of  twice  the  amount  of  their  share  notes  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  and  multiples 
capital  The  class  who  suffered  most  were  poor  of  five  dollars,  to  the  amount  of  their  unim- 
people,  the  holders  of  small  amounts  in  the  notes  paired  paid-up  capital.  They  are  prohibited 
of  insolvent  banks,  who  were  not  able  to  wait  from  hypothecating  their  notes.  All  balances 
until  the  tedious  process  of  liquidation  would  remaining  unclaimed  in  banks  after  five  years 
give  them  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  for  from  the  last  transaction  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
their  notes.  Brokers  and  speculators  would  buy  Government,  to  be  retained  subject  to  the  claims 
these  notc»  at  very  low  prices,  and  obtain  their  of  the  rightful  owners. 

par  value  from  the  banks  in  the  course  of  a  few  Deh&Vd  on  the  Dual-Language  Question. 

months.    There  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  pos-  — On  Feb.  12  Mr.  Dalton  McCarthy,  formerly 

sibilities  of  bank-note  issue  independent  of  stat-  a  member  of  the  Conservative  party,  now  the 

utorv  provisions,  and  while  the  banks  had  the  leader  of  the  Equal  Bights  party,  moved  the 

legal  right  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  in  the  second  reading  of  his  bill  to  aoolish  the  French 

aggregate  of  about  $60,000,000,  the  issue  actu-  language  as  an  official  language  in  the  Northwest 

ally  ranged  from  $30,000,000  to  $36,000,000.  In-  Territories.    Mr.  Davin  moved  in  amendment : 

dependent  of  this  issue  of  chartered  bank  cur-  ti^^^  ^^^  j^jH  be  now  read  a  second  time,  but  that 

rencv,  there  is  a  Dominion  note  circulation  issued  it  be  resolved  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  Legislative 

by  the  Government  of  Canada.    One  of  the  most  Assembly  of  the  Northwest  Territories  be  authorized 

important    proicisions  of  the  new  Banks    and  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  this  bill  by  ordinanoe  or 

Banking  act  is  the  establishment  of  a  guarantee  enactment  after  the  next  general  election  for  the  said 

redemption  fund,  by  which  the  banks  become  Territories. 

practically  mutual  insurers  of  oiie  another's  cir-  In  support  of  his  amendment,  Mr.  Davin  ar- 
culation.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  gued  that  it  was  a  Question  to  be  settled  by  the 
bank  is  called  upon  to  deposit  with  the  Minister  local  legislature,  anu  that,  although  the  French 
of  Finance  a  sum  equal  to  2^  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  in  a  minority  in  the  Northwest, 
average  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  during  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  repeal  the  clause 
the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  act  without  ^ving  them  a  hearing.  He  criticised 
going  into  force.  By  July  15, 1892,  this  amount  the  illogical  stand  Mr.  McCarthy  had  taken  re- 
must  be  made  up  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  garding  this  question,  and  denied  the  proposition 
of  note  circulation  for  the  twelve  months  then  laid  down  by  the  latter  gentleman,  that  "  it  is 
completed.  The  fund  so  formed  is  to  be  held  only  by  language  and  by  the  community  of  lan- 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  the  notes  of  any  guage  that  men  are  formed  into  nations."  Mr. 
bank  that  may  oecome  insolvent,  and  that  may  Davin  accused  Mr.  McCarthy  of  inaugurating 
not  be  redeemed.  In  case  the  fund  should  be-  a  crusade  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
come  impaired  by  the  payments  to  redeem  the  rather  than  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  the 
notes  of  an  insolvent  bank  exceeding  the  amount  French  language.  Comparinc:  the  governments 
of  its  deposit,  the  other  banks  will  contribute  of  Canada  and  Switzerland,  Mr.  Davin  pointed 
pro  rata  to  the  amount  already  contributed  by  out  that  in  the  latter  country  they  had  three 
them,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  no  oflicial  languages,  notwithstanding  which  that 
bank  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  more  than  country  had  continued  to  prosper  during  the 
1  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  of  its  note  circula-  past  six  centuries,  and  he  maintained  that  there 
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was  a  close  analog  between  the  two  countries,  maintained  the  advisability  of  having  but  one 
In  criticising  Mr.  McCarthy's  statement  that  the  official  language.  In  support  of  this  he  instanced 
French  Canadian  was  hostile  to  England,  Mr.  the  rapid  prosperity  of  tne  United  States  as  com- 
Davin  instanced  the  Province  of  Quel^  with  its  pared  with  Canada  or  Switzerland, 
preponderance  of  French  element,  and  stoutly  Mr.  Blake  djiberal)  opposed  the  bill  because 
denied  that  there  was  any  desire  whatever  on  it  struck  at  tne  root  of  time-honored  usuages, 
their  part  to  sever  from  the  English  flag.  and  urged  the  House  to  "  declare  its  inviolable  ad- 
Mr.  O'Brien  (Equal-Rights  member)  denied  herence  to  the  covenants  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Davin,  and  main-  the  French  language  in  Canada,  and  its  deter- 
tained  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  Cana-  mination  to  resist  any  attempt  to  impair  those 
da  and  Switzerland.    In  the  former,  he  said,  we  covenants.*' 

had  but  one  nationality,  while  in  the  latter  coun-  Mr.  Laurier  (leader  of  the  Opposition)  de> 

try  there  were  different  races  and  different  na-  nounced  the  bill  as  nothing  more  than  a  prelimi- 

tions.    Mr.  O'Brien  supported  the  bill  chiefly  on  nary  step  to  the  further  oppression  of  the  French 

the  grounds  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  majority  Canadians,  and  denied  tnat  it  had  been  intro- 

of  the  people  in  the  Northwest  to  abolish  the  duced  with  any  idea  that  it  would  be  likely  ta 

dual  language,  and  argued  that  the  maintenance  pass.    He  accused  Mr.  McCarthy  of  being  guiltv 

of  such  would  exercise  a  bad  influence  by  en-  of  purely  personal  motives  in  introducing  the  bill, 

abling  the  minority  to  retard   measures  that  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  condemned  the  bill  as 

would  be  beneficial  to  the  Northwest.  Mr.,0'Brien  being  out  of  place  altogether.    Mr.  McCarthy, 

denied  that  Mr.  Davin  represented  the  wishes  he  said,  should  have  attacked  the  French  lan- 

of  the  people  in  the  nortnwest,  whom  he  was  euage  in  Quebec,  where  it  was,  and  not  in  the 

sent  to  represent.    The  question  was  one  for  the  Northwest,  where  it  was  not,  if  he  meant  any- 

House  to  deal  with,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  thing  by  the  measure. 

local  legislature.  Mr.  Chapleau  opposed  the  bill,  as  it  would 
Mr.  white  (Cardwell)  complained  that  the  have  a  tendency  to  stop  French  emigration  U> 
speech  of  Mr.  McCarthy  from  oeginning  to  end  the  Northwest,  and  this,  he  said,  should  be  en- 
had  a  tendency  to  offend  the  French  Canadians,  couraged  by  all  means,  as  the  French  made  good 
and  was  not  at  all  addressed  to  the  question  at  settlers,  were  suited  to  the  country,  and  were 
issue.  He  strongly  supported  the  maintenance  of  peaceable  and  loyal,  and  their  right  to  have  the 
the  dual  language  as  it  had  existed  for  nearly  fifty  French  tongue  recognized  as  official  should  be 
years,  and  said  that  any  interference  with  this  accorded  to  them.  The  French,  Mr.  Chapleau 
would  only  tend  to  make  the  French  Canadian  argued,  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  Northwest,, 
more  exclusive  instead  of  assimilating  with  his  and  on  this  account  also  were  entitled  to  consid- 
fellow-citizens  of  British  origin.  eration. 

Mr.  penison  (Equal  Rights),  the  seconder  of  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  (Liberal)  demanded  that 

the  bill,  strongly  advocatS  the  abolition  of  the  the  French  Canadians  of  the  Northwest  be  ac- 

dual  language,  as  French,  he  said,  was  very  little  corded  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  Quebec, 

spoken  in  uie  Northwest,  and  the  attempt  to  and  condemned  the  bill  as  needlessljr  affronting 

maintain  the  dual  language  was  in  a  great  meas-  and  offensive  to  the  French  nationality, 

ure  owing  to  the  threats  of  Mr.  Mercier,  which  he  Sir  John  Thompson  moved  an  amendment  to 

altogether  ignored.  the  amendment : 

1^.  Mulock  (Liberal)  favored  the  maintenance  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^         ^^^.      ^^^  ^  ^^^  long-oon- 

of  the  dual  language  chiefljr  on  the  grounds  of  ^-^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^  p^^j^^i,  language  in  old  Canadi,  and 

fair  play  to  the  French  minority,  and  argued  to  the  covenants  of  that  subject  embodied  in  the  Brit- 

that  it  was  a  question  solely  for  the  local  Legis-  uh  North  America  act,  can  not  agre«  to  the  declan- 

lature,  who  were  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  most  tion  contained  in  the  said  bill  as  the  baaia  thereof, 

direct  evidence  on  the  question.  that  it  ia  expedient  in  Uie  interests  of  the  national  uni- 

Mr.  Curran  strongly  opposed  the  bill,  which  ty  of  the  Dominion  that  there  ahould  bo  community 

was  calculated  to  create  ifl-feeling  between  the  ''^f^^^S^''2^^^j^^  Ho^d^Urea  its  ad 

nationalities  and  tended  to  mar  the  prosperity  of  y^^^^^  ^  ^^e  said  coVenanta,  and  its  determination 


the  country.    He  maintained  that  the  question     ^  resist  any  attempt  to  impair  the  pame ; 

was  not  one  of  general  interest,  and  should  never       Thaf     '  ' '  " "*  "~ 

have  been  intn^uced  into  the  Dominion  Parlia^    ent  an 


was  not  one  of  general  interest,  and  shoufd_neyer        That,  at  the  same  time^  this  House  deems  it  expedi> 

id  proper,  and  not  mconsiatent  with  these  oov- 


ment,  but  settled  locally,  if  anything  required  to  enante,  that  the  Legislative  Asaembly  of  the  North- 
be  settled.    If  this  bill  passed,  it  would  certainlv  west  Territories  should  receive  from  the  Parliament 

put  a  stop  to  French-Canadian  immigration  intb  ^^JS?°»^5  f^^Z  ^J^^l  t^Zl^tr.^€  tS!"?^ 

fk^ -KT^.ft«,»«4^  rv^m^*-^-^^^  ««^  »»»rvT,««»o.  ♦»,«;*  election  of  the  Assembly,  the  proceedings  of  the  A»- 

the  Northwest  Territories,  and  encourage  their  ^^^,,     ^  ^^^  manner  of  recording  an'k  publishing 

exodus  to  the  United  States.  auch  proceedings.                          ^          ^          ^ 

Sir  Hector  Langevm  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  The  House  divided  on  the  amendment  to  the 
no  petition  had  ever  been  sent  by  the  people  of  amendment :  yeas,  149;  navs,  50. 
the  Northwest  for  interference  in  the  matter.  He  Offenses  against  Public  Morals.— An  act 
criticised  McCarthy's  injustice  in  trying  to  force  that  was  passed  this  session  to  amend  the  crimi- 
upon  a  portion  of  the  people  a  language  they  nal  law  contains  some  noteworthy  provisions  in 
could  not  speak.  The  French  in  the  Northwest  the  interests  of  public  morals.  The  "  age  of  con- 
were  there  knowing  they  were  subjects  of  the  sent "  is  raised  to  fourteen  years.  Poraeuardian 
Queen ;  they  were  loyal,  they  spoke  French  only,  to  have  illicit  connection  with  his  wara.  or  for 
and  as  long  as  they  did  not  speak  treason  they  any  person  to  have  illicit  connection  with  any 
had  a  right  to  have  French  recognized  oflScially.  woman  under  twenty-one,  of  previously  chaste 

Mr.  Charlton  (Liberal)  supported  the  bill  and  character,  and  who  by  reason  of  her  employment 
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in  any  factoir,  mill,  or  workshop  is  under  his  or  wife  of  the  defendant  shall  he  a  oompetent  but  not 
control,  is  made  a  misdemeanor  piinishable  by  two  *  compellable  witness  for  or  against  the  defendant, 
years'  imprisonment  The  grosser  acts  of  inde-  Orange  Incorporation.— One  of  the  aft«r 
cency  are  made  punishable  by  five  years'  impris-  effects  of  the  pas^ng  of  the  Jesuit  Estates  act 
onment  and  whipping,  and  incest  by  fourteen  by  the  Quebec  Legislature,  not  contemplated  by 
years'  imprisonment— the  male  offender  to  be  the  promoters  of  that  act,  was  to  bring  about  the 
whipped  also.  Procuration  by  parents  or  guar-  incorporation  of  the  Orangemen  of  Canada  by 
dians  of  a  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  for  the  Dominion  Parliament.  The  bill  to  incor- 
purpose  of  defilement,  is  punishable  by  fourteen  porate  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  British 
vears'  imprisonment ;  if  the  girl  is  over  fourteen,  America  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  Wallace, 
by  five  years'  imprisonment.  Procuration  by  and  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  86  to  61. 
any  person  of  a  ^rl  under  twenty-one  for  pur-  Fisheries.— An  act  was  passed  authorizing 
poses  of  prostitution,  withm  or  without  Canada,  the  Governor  in  Council  to  permit  the  issue  of 
or  procuration  by  means  of  threats  or  false  pre-  licenses  to  United  States  fishing  vessels,  en- 
tenses,  18  punishable  by  two  years  imprison-  abling  them  to  enter  any  Canadian  port  on  the 
menL  The  minimum  punishment  for  abusing  a  Atlantic  coast  during  1890  for  the  purpose  of 
girl  under  fourteen  is  five  jrears  and  a  whip-  purchasing  bait,  ice,  seines,  lines,  or  other  sup- 
ping, and  the  maximum  is  imprisonment  for  pijes  and  outfits,  or  for  the  transshipment  of 
life;  for  an  attempt,  the  penalty  is  two  years  catch  or  shipping  of  crews,  the  fee  for  the 
and  a  whipping,  and  the  same  punishment  is  licenses  to  be  $1.50.  Licenses  issued  by  the 
prescribed  for  an  indecent  assault  upon  any  Newfoundland  Government  granting  similar 
woman.  The  testimony  of  children,  whether  old  privileges  to  United  States  vessels  in  Newfound- 
enough  to  understond  the  nature  of  an  oath  or  fand  ports  to  be  valid  in  Canadian  ports  when- 
not,  IS  admissable,  but  must  be  corroborated  by  ever  Canadian  licenses  are  valid  for  such  pur- 
material  evidence.                -  ,     .       .               -  poses  in  Newfoundland  ports. 

Mormonlsm.- In  view  of  the  immigration  of       Official  Secrets.— A  very  stringent  act  was 

many  Mormons  to  the  Northwest  Territories,  passed  to  prevent  the  improper  disclosure  of  of- 

the  following  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  act  to  £cial  documents  or  information.   The  act  makes 

amend  the  criminal  law,  in  the  hope  of  prevent-  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment 

mg  the  introduction  of  polygamy  into  Canada.  for  one  year,  lo  enter  any  of  Her  Majesty's 

Eveiy  one  who,  being  married,  marries  any  other  fortresses,  arsenals,  factories,  dockyards,  camps, 

person  during  the  life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife,  <^^  ships  in  Canada  without  authority,  to  take 

whether  the  second  marriase  takes  place  in  Canada  or  any  sketch  or  plan  of  such  places,  to  communi- 

elsewhere,  and  every  mate  person  who,  in  Canada,  cate  such  sketches  or  plans  to  any  person  to 

mmuiUneoualy,  or  on  the  same  day,  marries  more  whom,  in  the  interests  of  the  state,  they  ought 

than  one  woman,  is  guilty  ot  felony  and  liable  to  not  to  be  communicated.     Any  person  who,  by 

^^^e^Tne^XTrS^^c^,  or  by  the  rite.,  eere-  ^^^^  ""KY^^^  '^^  ^®"'  "'^T  ^^l  ^^T' 

monies,  forma,  rules,  or  custom*  of  any  denomina-  ^^  through  holding  a  Government  contract,  be- 

tion,  sect,  or  society,  religious  or  secular,  or  by  any  comes,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  in  possession  of 

form  of  contract,  or  by  mere  mutual  consent,  or  by  sketches,  plans,  or  models,  and  discloses  them  to 

any  other  method  whatsoever,  and  whether  in  a  man-  a  foreign  state,  is  rendered  liable  to  imprison- 

ncr  recognised  by  law  as  a  bindinjj  form  of  marriage  ment  for  life.     Persons  inciting  others  to  com- 

or  not,  agrees,  or  oomwnte  to  practise  or  enter  into :  ^it  offenses  against  this  act  are  made  equally 

Jk^iJn'^t^^^r^l^Vn^U^^^^  ^^r'^^^'^^'^r-    ^mong  the  other  ^uWl^ 

Hune  time ;  or  (c)  what  among  the  persons  called  "^^  passea  were  tnose 

Mormons  ia  known  aa  spiritual  or  plural  marriage ;  or        Omnting  supplies  to  the  extent  of  $25,564,944.96. 

{d)  who  lives,  cohabita,  or  agrees  or  oonncnts  to  live        Granting  nulway  subsidies  in  money  and  land. 

or  cohabit,  in  any  kind  of  conjugal  union  with  a        Amending  the  electoral  franchise. 

person  who  is  married  to  another,  or  with  a  person        Beorganlzlng  the  Geological  Survey. 

who  lives  or  cohabits  with  another  or  others  m  any        Giving  the  Exchequer  Court  jurisdiction  under  the 

kind  of  conjugal  union ;  and  Copyright  act. 

8.  Every  person  who  (a)  celebrates,  ia  a  party  to,        Providing  for  the  annulment  of  patents  in  case  the 

or  asAuitin  in  any  such  rite  or  ceremony  which  pur-  patentees  nil  to  manufiicture  in  Canada  within  two 

ports  to  make  binding  or  to  sanction  any  of  the  sex-  years. 

ual  nslationflhips  mentioned  In  sub-section  1  of  this  Referring  to  ^he  Exchequer  Court  disputes  with  ref- 
sectlon;  or  (6)  procures,  enforces,  enables,  is  a  oarty  erence  to  the  ownership  of  trademarks, 
to,  or  assists  in  the  execution  of  any  such  form  oi  con-  Amending  the  Steamboat  Inspection  act;  author- 
tract  which  so  pnrports^  or  the  givmg  of  any  consent  izingthe  Governor-General  in  Council  to  nuike  regula- 
vhtchBopurports,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  lia-  tions  conceminff  safety  valves,  etc.,  providing  that 
ble  to  imprisonment  for  five  years  and  to  a  fine  of  engineers' certincates  shall  not  be  granted  to  foreigners 
1^00.  until  domiciled  three  years  in  Canada,  or  by  service 

3.  In  any  charge  or  indictment  for  any  oflTense  men-  for  three  yeaiH  in  a  BrUash  or  Canadian  ship. 
tioDed  in  sub-section  2  of  this  section,  it  f^hall  be        Granting  a  bounty  of  $2  a  ton  on  pig  iron  manufact- 

safficient  to  describe  the  offense  in  the  language  of  ured  in  Canada  from  Canadian  ores, 
that  sab-section  applicable  thereto :  and  no  averment        Amending  the  Indian  act. 

or  proof  of  the  method  in  which  tne  sexual  relation-        Granting  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Exchequer 

ship  charged  wai>  entered  into,  agreed  to,  or  consented  Court  to  tne  Supremo  Conrt. 

to,  shall  M  necessary  in  any  such  indictment,  or  upon        Permitting  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister's 

the  trial  of  the  person  thereby  charged ;  nor  shall  it  daughter. 

be  necessary,  upon  Kucb  trial,  to  prove  carnal  con-        Providing  for  the  inspection  of  agricultural  fer- 

oection  had  or  intended  to  be  had  between  the  par-  tilizers. 
ties  implicated.  Amending  the  Adulteration  act. 

In  every  cane  arising  under  section  4,  or  u^der  sub-        Amending  the  law  with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange 

section  1  of  section  6,  of  this  act,  the  lawfhl  husband  and  promissory  notes. 
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Totes  of  Censure  moyed. — On  March  6,  monev  unoer  the  above  clrcamstanoee  id  a  willful 
Mr.  Laurier,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  on  motion  hreach  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  AdminiBtrmdon  to 
to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  moved  in  amend-  Parli^nent,  as  above  aet  forth,  and  conatitutes  a  de- 
ment to  substitute  the  folfowing :  signed  violation,  by  die  said  Admmiatr^on,  of  the 

^  undoubted  powers  of  Parliament,  and  deserves  the 

That  the  measure  introduced  last  session  by  the  ^^®"*  censure  of  this  House. 

Qoverumentfor  the  construction  of  a  nulway  between  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  98  to  61. 

fiarvev  and  Salisbury  was  reijected  by  Parliament;  On  March  14,  Mr.   Launer  moved   another 

uid  after  the  said  mewure  had  been  so  r^ectod  the  amendment  as  follows : 

Hon.  Mr.  Abbott  stated  in  the  Senate,  speaking  m  mu    i-  -i         *  *u    /^                .  ^    i.  .       ^         .t. 

behalf  of  the  Government,  that  no  expenditure  ^any  ^  The  failure  of  theOovernment  to  bnng  down  the 

kind  would  be  made  on  the  road  untU  ft  was  sanctioned  hudget,  several  departmental  reports,  aU  the  important 

by  Parliamefat ;  that  smce  last  session  the  Government  measures  announced  m  the  speech  of  His  EjceUenCT 

have  expended  for  surveys  on  the  said  projected  rail-  ?  ,^«  ^V^^^I  °^  the  session,  and  to  dis^aige  the 

way  a  total  sum  of  $22,822.28,  in  connection  with  which  duties  which  the;r  owe  to  Parliament,  is  highly  prqu- 

special  warrants  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  <"*"*^  ^  P"^"°  mtorests. 

$18,782.28 ;  that  the  expenditure  of  the  said  sums  of  This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  95  to  57. 


E 

EAST  AFRICA.    By    treaty  arrangements  Njassaland. — In  1874  Scottish  missionaries, 

concluded  in  1890  the  entire  coast  of  Africa  not  by  permission  of  the  Portuguese  Oovemment, 

already  occupied  was  divided  among  European  estaolished  themselves  on  the  shores  of  I^ke 

powers,  and  the  Hinterland  principle  was  defined  Nyassa,  which  was  discovered  by  David  Living- 

and  applied,  in  accordance  with  which  the  in-  stone.    In  the  course  of  time  the  African  Lakes 

terior  of  the  continent  is  apportioned  among  the  Company  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 

colonizing  countries  possessing  the  coast  line,  missions,  which  competed  for  the  trade  of  the 

On  the  eastern  side  the  British  endeavored  to  se-  country  with  the  Arabs.    The  British  Gorem- 

cure  a  large  belt  of  territory  extending  through  ment  interested  it«elf  to  secure  favorable  com- 

the  length  of  the  continent  from  Cape  Colony  to  mercial  conditions  for  the  settlement,  which  can 

Egypt,  traversing  both  the  Portugese  and  the  only  be  reached  by  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  route. 

German  Hinterland^  and  embracing  the  most  In  1877  the  Portuguese  Government  agreed  to 

elevated  and  salubrious  parts  of  Ainca  and  the  charge  only  a  transit  duty  of  8  per  cent,  ad  ' 

best  mineral,  forest,  and  agricultural  regions,  valorem^  and  arranged  limits  within  which  the 

This  scheme,  in  so  £ar  as  it  interferes  with  the  British  settlers  were  allowed  to  exercise  autono- 

German  sphere,  has  been  abandoned,  but  the  mous  iurisdiction.    At  the  Berlin  Conference  in 

region  claimed  by  Portugal  the  British  Govern-  1885  the  British  representatives  endeavored  to 

ment  insists  on  absorbing.  have  the  free-trade  zone  extended  to  the  Portu- 

Portngnese  Possessions. — The  Portuguese  ^ese  possessions  and  the  S^ambesi  declared  an 

claim,  not  only  to  the  east  and  west  shores  of  international  river  like  the  Congo.    As  late  as 

Africa,  but  to  the  intervening  country,  by  right  May,  1889,  the  British  ministry  declared,  in  an- 

of  discovery,  was  incontestable  until  the  new  swer  to  inquiries  in  Parliament,  that  the  country 

principle  of  e£Fective  occupation  was  laid  down  was  not  British  territory  or  under  the  protection 

m  the  general  act  of  the  Berlin  Conference.    In  of  the  British  Government    A  proclamation  of 

the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  in-  a  British  protectorate  was  macie  on  Sept^  21, 

fluence  of  the  Portuguese  was  extended  to  the  1889,  hj  the  acting  consul  at  Lake  Nyassa  over 

center  of  the  continent  by  explorers,  mission-  the  region  compri^  within  the  boundaries  be- 

aries,  and  traders.    While  they  still  possessed  ginning  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Shire 

India  their  establishments  on  the  coast  oi  Mozam-  river  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ruo  river,  and 

bique  were  important.    In  their  desire  to  develop  following  the  Buo  to  its  source  in  the  Miianje 

Brazil  they  retired  gradually  from  the  settle-  mountains,  thence  by  this  range  to  the  southem- 

ments  they  had  founded  in  the  interior ;  yet  so  most  point  of  Lake  Shirwa,  and  northward  along 

long  as  the  slave  trade  with  Brazil  lastea  they  its  eastern  shores,  including  the  northern  slopes 

maintained  military  posts  on  the  upper  Zam-  of  the  Zomba  and  Malosa  mountains,  to  the  np- 

besi  and  trading-stations  throughout  the  whole  per  Shire  river,  beginning  at  the  lowermost  point 

region.    By  the  treaty  of  Jan.  22, 1815,  and  the  of  the  Makololo  coimtnr,  and  following  the  Shire 

Anglo-Portuguese  convention  of  1817,  traffic  in  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  inland  from  the  river 

slaves  was  permitted  in  the  Portuguese  posses-  till  it  meets  the  Lisungwie  river, 

sions,  those  on  the  east  coast  being  defined  as  ControTersy  between  Portugal  and  Eng- 

ext«nding  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the  Bay  of  land. — France  and  Germany  made  treaties  with 

Lourenco  Marques.    The  immediate  jurisdiction  Portugal  acknowledging  its  rights  to  the  Zam- 

of  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  recent  times  has  bosi  and  the  zone  across  Africa,  which  the  Portu- 

been  confined  to  the  coast  settlements,  which  are  guese  had  sought  to  keep  alive  as  soon  as  Euro- 

Srotected  by  a  force  of  Landins  or  Caffre  troops,  pean  nations  oepin  striving  for  territorial  ac- 

^n  the  Zambesi  and  in  other  parts  of  the  interior  ^uisitions  in  Africa  by  sending  out  expeditions, 

there  has  been  a  loose  official  organization,  the  like  those  of  Capello  and  Ivens  and  Serpa  Pinto, 

sovereign  power   being  represented  by  native  When  an  official  map  was  published  m  which 

chiefs  and  half-breeds,  who  receive  their  titles  the  Zambesi  basin  was  mariced  as  Portuguese 

from  the  Government,  and  maintain  their  au-  territory,  the  English  Cabinet  protested  that  it 

thority  by  their  own  strength.  would  recognize  no  rights  based  on  historical 
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claims,  and  became  more  urgent  in  its  demands  guese  Government  and  the  independent  jurisdic- 
for  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Zambesi.    In  tion  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  British  Govem- 
August,  1887,  Georee  Petre,  the  British  minister  ment  was  willing  to  accept  it  as  the  frontier,  al- 
at  Lisbon,  presented  a  dispatch  in  which  it  was  though  south  of  it  was  the  Blantvre  Mission  and 
pointed  out  that  in  the  re^on  to  which  Portu^l  agricultural  settlement  in  the  raiast  of  the  Mako- 
asserted  a  preferential  claim  there  were  countnes  lolo,  a  tribe  sprung  from  Livingstone^s  carriers, 
in  which  were  British  settlements  and  others  in  who  had  remained  m  the  Shire  highlands  and  con- 
which  Great  Britain  takes  an  exceptional  int«r-  quered  the  unwarlike  people  of  the  district.    In 
est.    An  English  naral  officer  pretended  to  have  August,  1888,  the  Lisoon  Cabinet  was  advised 
found  a  navigable  channel  from  the  sea  into  the  that  Makolololand,  as  well  as  Mashbnaland,  was 
Zambesi  by  the  Chinde  mouth.    If  this  proved  considered  under  British  influence.    In  his  reply 
true,  the  English  were  determined  to  refuse  to  the  Portuguese  minister  expressed  reservations 
pay  duties,  and  to  declare  Nvassaland  a  British  regarding  districts  already  under  the  effective 
possession.     Except  in  regard  to  Khama*s  coun-  dominion  of  Portugal.    In  the  spring  of  1889 
try  and  Matabeleland,  the  British  Government  Consul  H.  H.  Johnston  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to 
at  that  time  advanced  no  territorial  claims,  ask-  negotiate  a  delimitation  when  the  Portuguese 
ing  only  for  the  free  passage  of  goods  to  Kyassa-  were  about  to  send  an  expedition  into  the  dis- 
land,  but  said  that  it  would  acknowledge  Portu-  trict.    When  the  Portuguese  Government  agreed 
gaTs  ri^ht  only  where  means  were  developed  for  to  accept  the  Ruo,  Lord  Salisburv  refused  to 
maintaming  onier,  protecting  foreigners,  and  con-  ratify  tne  arrangement,  the  British  bouth  Africa 
trolling  the  natives.    Perceiving  their  purpose.  Company  havine  in  the  mean  time  conceived  the 
the  Portuguese  enforced  more  stringently  the  design  of  extending  its  operations  to  the  metal- 
provincial  regulations  governing  the  passage  of  liferous  district  near  Lake  Bangweolo  and  join- 
goods  and  persons.    Mr.  Petre,  on  Marcn  29, 1888,  ing  hands  with  the  missionaries  and  traders  on 
was  instructed  to  complain  that  the  closure  of  the  great,  lakes.    On  Nov.  7, 1889,  a  royal  decree 
the  Zambesi  to  foreign  ships  was  contrary  to  the  was  issued  creating  the  new  district  of  Zumbo, 
spirit  of  the  Congo  act    The  Portuguese  minis-  north  of  the  Zambesi,  comprising  Chitambo  and 
ter,  on  June  7,  replied  that  Portugal  was  willing  other  territories  extending  to  18^  of  south  lati- 
to  admit  English  vessels  to  free  navigation  on  tude,  brought  under  Portuguese  influence  in 
the  Zambesi  provided  an  arrangment  could  be  1885,  and  the  territory  lying  between  the  Aruan- 
made  determining  Portugal's  territorial  rights  goa  and  the  Kafue,  and,  south  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  sphere  of  interests.    The  missionaries  and  the  district  lying  between  that  river  and  the  riv- 
traders  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Arabs  ers  Sanyati,  iJmf uli,  and  Mazoe.    Lieut.  Cordon 
on  Lake  Nyassa,  and  wished  to  arm  the  natives  had  previously  passed  through  the  country  south 
ander  their  influence.  The  Portuguese  feared  that  of  the  Zambesi  with  a  military  escort,  and  had 
munitions  introduced  into  the  country  would  raised  the  Portuguese  flag  and  concluded  treaties 
be  used  eventually  to  contest  their  sovereignty,  with  the  chiefe  Chupizira  and  Manianga,  on  the 
and  refused  to  let  them  g:o  through,  except  three  upper  Manvame,  Dureira,  on  the  upper  Umfuli, 
small  cannon  and  2,400  rifle  cartndges  that  were  Inhamaconae,  of  the  Magunda  tribe,  whose  do- 
permitted  to  pass  the  custom  house  in  October,  minion  extends  to  18^  of  latitude,  and  Choto, 
1688,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  British  Gov-  who  rules  the  country  between  the  Umfuli  and 
emment.    The  British  consular  representative  at  the  Sanhata.    On  his  journey  from  Zumbo  to 
(juilimane  attempted  to  smuggle  through  a  lot  the  Umfuli  he  came  upon  ancient  ruins  of  Por- 
of  war  rockets  from  the  royal  armv  stores,  and  tuguese  forts  and  mines.    Another  decree  placed 
was  detected  and  arrested.    In  July,  1888,  the  the  territory  of  Umzila  and  the  Portuguese  dis- 
British  Government  announced  that  its  sphere  of  tricts  of  Manica  and  Inhambane  under  a  central 
influence  embraced  Matabeleland,  and  extended  administration,  with  its  seat  at  Quitevi,  charged 
as  far  as  the  ZambesL    This  was  bv  virtue  of  a  with  maintaining  order  with  the  aid  of  a  military 
treaty  claimed  to  have  been  made  witn  Lobengula,  force,  and  having  under  it  six  commissioners  for 
sad  the  protectorate  was  extended  to  all  the  tribes  the  administrative  districts  of  Manica  Inhoaxe, 
whose  cattle  he  stole  and  whose  people  he  en-  the  Buzi   valley,  Bandiri,  Mossarise,  the  Sabi, 
slaved.    The  Portugese  Government  protested,  and  Bilen.    South  of  the  Mazoe  and  east  of  the 
as^rting  its  traditional  claims    to    tne  entire  Save  the  country  has  been  for  some  time  under 
region.    In  September  the  British  claim  to  Ny-  the  effective  domination  of  Portugal.    Gen.  Ma- 
assaland  was  raised  in  a  memorandum  in  which  noel  Antonio,  who  twenty  years  ago  conquered 
it  was  said  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  for  all  prac-  the  Barue  chief  Makombi,  has  since  coerced  the 
tical  purposes  the  discoverer  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  Muzizuru  chiefs  living  between  the  Ruenya  and 
that  It  was  owing  to  him  that  the  districts  sur-  Mazoe  rivers,  and  in  1888  subdued  Bonza  and 
rounding  it  were  settled  and  have  since  been  oc-  captured  his  stronghold  at  Mosangano.    Gun- 
cupied  by  British  subiects.   Senhor  Barros  Gomes  genhemo,  the  son  of  Umzila,  chief  of  the  Gaza 
then  told  the  British  representative  that  it  was  Zulus,  a  ruler  as  powerful  as  Lobengula,  having 
useless  to  continue  the  correspondence  on  this  25,000  trained  soldiers  and  the  undisciplined  ma- 
subject,  and  that  Portugal  reserved  the  right  of  terial  for  an  army  of  100,000,  has  acknowledged 
independent  action.    An  expedition  was  planned  Portuguese  suzerainty,  and  the  Portuguese  flag 
to  surrey  a  railroad  route  and  to  assert  the  do-  was  accepted  in  1889  bv  numerous  chiefs  of  the 
mmion  of  Portugal  over  the  Makololo.  who  un-  interior  through  the  etforts  of  Gen.  Manoel  An- 
til  lately  had  paid  taxes  and  received  a  Portu-  tonio.  Col.  lgna9io  de  Jesus  Xavier,  a  Portu- 
^J?*  "^^i^ient.  guese  African,  and  Col.  Paiva  d'Andrada,  who 
The  river  Ruo,  where  the  Portuguese  main-  traversed  northern  Mashonaland  and  won  for 
wined  a  custom  house,  had  been  considered  the  Portugal  the  allegiance  of  other  chiefs  besides 
boundary  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Portu-  those  visited  by  Lieut.  Cordon.    The  efforts  of 
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the  Portuguese  were  directed  to  bringing  under  Pinto  was  organizing  his  expedition,  for  which  he 

their  direct  influence  the  tribes  south  of  the  enlisted  350  Landins  at  Inhambane,  the  Makololo, 

Zambesi  that  were  not  tributary  to  Lobengula.  who  had  remained  peaceable  since  their  revolt  in 

In  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  new  province  1884,  began  to  manifest  a  hostile  disposition 

of  Zumbo,  of  which  Lieut  Cordon  was  made  toward  the  whites.   In  June  they  blocked  the 

governor,  care  was  taken  to  exclude  those  terri-  Shire  route  and  fired  on  a  steamer  of  the  African 

tories  which  had  been  declared  by  proclamation  Lakes  Company,  which  returned,  and  her  crew 

to  be  within  the  British  sphere  and  to  include  asked  for  assistance  from  the  military  comman- 

all  the  other,  territories  to  which  the  Portuguese  dant  of  the  Portuguese  station  at  Maasingire. 

laid  claim  and  which  they  were  bending  every  Later  the  steamer  continued  her  trip  under  the 

e£Fort  to  occupy  efFectively  according  to  the  rules  protection  of  a  larger  English  steamer  with  armed 

laid  down  by  the  British  Foreign  Office.  men  on  board,  declining  the  assistance  of  the 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  on  Nov.  21.  1889,  Portuguese  authorities.    On  July  9the  comman- 

pointed  out  that  the  new  district  of  Zumbo  ap-  dant  at  Massingire  reported  that  intercourse  with 

peared  to  comprise  a  large  part  of  Mashonaland  the  right  bank  of  the  Shire  continued  to  be  inter- 

and  an  immense  tract  northward  approaching  rupted,  and  asked  for  re-enforcements,  which  the 

the  confines  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  the  Governor  of  Quilimane  declined  to  send,  fearing 

watershed  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  said  that,  except  that  the  presence  of  the  forces  might  appear  to 

the  stations  of  Tete  and  Zumbo,  the  British  Gov-  iustify  the  reports  that  had  been  spread  that  the 

ernment  would  recognize  no  territory  as  in  the  I^ortuguese  Government  intended  to  carry  on  war 

occupation  of  Portu^l.    Senhor  Barros  Gomes,  against  the  Makololo,  thus  alarming  the  chiefs 

the  Portuguese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  re-  and  indisposing  them  against  the  Portusruese 

plied  in  almost  a  suppliant  tone,  referring  to  the  authority.    The  expedition  to  explore  a  railroad 

cession  of  the  whole  region  to  Portugal  in  the  route  intended  to  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  April, 

seventeenth  century  by  the  Emperor  of  Mono-  but  was  delayed  by  the  illness  of  its  ofl&cers. 

motapa,  who  was  converted  with  his  people  to  Major  Serpa  rinto  reached  Mopeawith  the  engi- 

Christianity,  and  to  the  well-preservea  ruins  of  neers  on  June  15,  proceeding  later  to  the  villi^ 

Portuguese  forts,  and  saying  tnat  Portugal,  who  of  Pinda.    He  was  inform^  that  the  Makololo 

conquered  India  and  created  Brazil,  can  now  of  the  Shire  would  not  allow  his  people  to  pass 

only  look  to  the  development  of  her  historic  do-  above  Katungas  or  to  purchase  provisions.    On 

main  in  Africa  for  a  new  and  brilliant  period  for  July  1{  he  telegraphed  to  Quilimane  that  it  was 

her  nationality.    Lord  Salisbury  retorted  in  his  absolutely  necessary  that  the  difficulty  should  be 

dispatch  of  Dec.  26  with  the  observation,  that  amicably  settled,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 

forts  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency  mi^ht  be  mistake  to  raise  a  conflict  with  the  Makololo.    On 

a  proof  that  territory  is  under  the  dominion  of  July  23,  1889,  the  British  consul-general  at  Mo- 

the  power  to  which  they  belong,  but  forts  in  ruins  zambique,  H.   H.  Johnston,  who  had  returned 

can  only  prove  that  the  domination  of  which  they  after  his  agreement  with  Senhor  Barros  Gomes 

were  the  instruments  and  the  guarantee  is  in  had  been  rejected,  set  out  in  a  steam  launch  up 

ruins  also.  the  Zambesi  for  Lake  Nyassa.    He  had  obtainea. 

The  Expedition  of  Serpa  Pinto. — In  1888  under  the  pretense  that  he  wished  to  visit  the 
the  Portuguese  sent  an  expedition  through  the  missions  on  Lake  Nyassa,  a  safe  conduct  and  let- 
Shire  district  to  Nvassaland,  which  concluded  ters  from  the  Governor  of  Mozambique  reoom- 
treaties  with  some  oi  the  surrounding  tribes  and  mending  him  to  the  attentions  of  Portuguese 
built  a  fort  at  Lake  Nyassa.  When  Consul  officials,  especially  those  of  the  Shire  and  south 
Johnston's  scheme  fell  through  they  planned  and  Nyassa,  to  whom  he  offered  to  convey  the  official 
announced  publicly  a  long  time  in  advance  what  correspondence  of  the  Governor.  On  Aug.  8  he 
was  called  a  scientific  exploring  expedition,  came  up  with  Major  Pinto,  who  informed  him 
against  which  the  British  Foreign  Office  offered  that  the  object  of  the  Portuguese  expedition  was 
no  objection.  Alvaro  Castelloes,  an  engineer  in  to  improve  communications  between  the  Portu- 
the  service  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  was  guese  station  at  Mponda,  on  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
commissioned  to  survey  a  route  for  a  railroad  the  sea,  and  to  extend  Portuguese  influence  by 
along  the  rapids  of  the  shire  from  Mponda  above,  treaties  with  the  tribes  west  of  Lake  Nyassa  and 
where  there  were  a  Portuguese  military  post  and  a  on  the  upper  Loangoa,  which  he  intended  to 
mission  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  society  supported  visit  with  two  thirds  of  the  expeditionary  force, 
by  the  Portuguese  Government,  to  Katun^  be-  leaving  the  rest  to  guard  the  surveying  party, 
low.  Major  Serpa  Pinto  was  intrusted  with  the  As  the  route  was  interrupted,  he  requested  the 
task  of  exploring  the  Arangoa  river  and  spread-  Englishman  to  take  the  two  engineers  up  the 
ing  Portuguese  influence  north  of  the  Zambesi  river  on  his  steamer,  which  he  refused  to  do. 
in  order  to  forestall  the  British  as  Lieut.  Cordon  While  the  Portuguese  sent  presents  and  did  all 
and  Col.  Paiva  d'Andrada  were  doing  in  the  they  could  to  conciliate  the  savages,  who  had 
south.  ^But  first  he  was  ordered  to  organize  the  been  incited  to  resist  their  passage  by  agents  of 
Castello'es  expedition  and  to  conduct  it  to  the  field  the  African  Lakes  Company  and  the  Blantyre 
of  its  Operations.  According  to  Portuguese  ac-  Mission,  Consul  Johnston  proceeded  to  carry  out 
counts,  the  Makololo  for  twenty-five  years  paid  his  secret  mission,  distnbuting  British  flags 
tribute  to  a  Portuguese  resident  named  Maryano,  among  the  Makololo  chiefs.  Serpa  Pinto,  who 
and  afterward  to  his  son  for  flve  years,  but  in  was  warned  by  Acting-Consul  Buchanan  that  the 
1884  they  revolted,  and  since  then  have  paid  no  Makololo  would  resist  the  passage  of  the  expedi- 
taxes.  The  British  in  the  Shire  highlands  only  tion,  returned  to  Quilimane,  while  the  en^neer 
numbered  about  twenty  persons,  and  the  property  Themudo  went  forward  to  Mupasso,  which  is 
of  the  African  Lakes  Company  on  Lake  Nyassa  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ruo  on  what  was  ao- 
was  not  worth  more  than  $5,000.    While  Serpa  knowledged   to   be   Portuguese  territory,  with 
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the  boats  and  stores,  and  established  a  fortified  under  the  govemment  of  Lobengula,  or  in  any 
camp.  Chief -Engineer  Alyaro  Ferraz  with  apart  other  country  that  had  been  declared  to  be  under 
of  tne  force  marched  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  demand 
On  Aug.  31,  as  he  approached  a  Makololo  vil-  the  recall  of  any  Portuguese  officer  who  acted  in 
lage,  he  saw  armed  men.    Signaling  for  a  parley,  this  manner.    Senhor  Barros  Gomes  replied,  on 
he  advanced  with  four  men  to  meet  a  negro  who  Dec.  20,  with  a  long  explanation  of  the  events 
came  out.     When  he  came  within  rifle  shot  he  as  they  had  been  reported  to  him,  pointing  out 
was  fired  upon.    The  Landins  then  attacked,  that  the  expedition,  which  was  of   a   purely 
captured,  ana  burned  the  vill^gpe,  killing  six  men.  technical  character  and  not  provided  with  means 
Tbemudo  sent  word  that  the  Chief  Melaure  with  for  waging  war,  had  been  disturbed  owing  to 
a  large  force  was  coming  from  the  north  to  rumors  spread  and  intrigues  carried  on  for  the 
attack  the  expedition.    Ferraz  crossed  the  river  purpose  of  opposing  it,  and  had  been  attacked 
to  unite  his  forces,  numbering  319  men.    All  the  at  a  point  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ruo,  the 
Makololo    chiefs,  except  one,  joined    Melaure.  bounaary  proposed  by  the  British  Govemment 
While  Melaure,  who  was  said  to  have  raised  14,-  in  the  treaty  of  1884,  which  was  never  ratified, 
000  men,  armed    in  part  with  Martini-Henry  and  that  the  subsequent  attack  on  Maior  Serpa 
rifles  and  having  an  aoundance  of  ammunition,  Pinto's  force  likewise  took  place  south  of  the. 
held  the  Portuguese  besieged,  parties  of  Makololo  Ruo.    He  said  that  the  Portuguese  Govemment 
raided  the  village  of  other  tribes  within  the  would  not  sanction  any  attack  on  the  British 
or^nized  administration  of  the  Portuguese  au-  settlements  at  Nyassa  and  on  the  Shire  or  in  the 
thorities.     Acting-Consul  Buchanan    issued    a  country  of  Lobengula,  but  intended  to  protect 
proclamation    declaring  a    British  protectorate  its  rights  in  territories  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
over    the   Makololo  and    Nyassaland.     Senhor  guese  crown  and  where  there  are  any  chiefs  de- 
Ferraz  telegraphed  to  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  who  pendent  on  Gungenhemo,  and  in  regard  to  the 
raised  a  force  of  6,000  men  at  Quilimane.    With  proceedings  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto  it  reserved  the 
the  advanced  guard  of  700  on  the  right  and  300  right  of  forming  a  judgment  after  obtaining  the 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shire,  with  one  Gatling  facts.    A  British  note  of  Jan.  6,  1890,  pointed 
gan  and  one  field  piece,  he  advanced  in  October,  out  that  a  large  military  expedition  entered  the 
and  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Massingire  country  of  the  Makololo,  and  that  if  they  attacked 
he  was  attacked  on  Nov.  8  by  12,000  Makololo,  it  was  to  defend  their  territory,  and  demanded 
who  surrounded  the  place  and  continued  firing  an  assurance  that  there  will  he  no  attempt  to 
seven  hours,  and  then  retreated  in  confusion,  settle  territorial  questions  by  acts  of  force  or  to 
having  lost  72  killed.    After  they  first  took  to  establish    Portuguese   dominion    over  districts 
flight  they  rallied  and  renewed  the  attack,  waving  where  British  interests  predominate;  otherwise 
two  British  flags,  but  ran  away  after  their  king  the  British  Govemment  would  take  measures  for 
and  the  two  flag-bearers  were  shot  and  the  flags  the  adequate  protection  of  those  interests.    On 
were  seized  by  the  Portuguese.    The  Portuguese  Jan.  8  the  Portuguese  minister  gave  the  required 
brought  up  his  whole  force,  and  with  six  mi-  assurance,  stating  that  instractions  had   been 
traiUeuses  and  four  pieces  of  artillery  captured  given  to  the  authorities  at  Mozambique  to  com- 
Chiloma,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ruo  and  the  mit  no  act  altering  the  state  of  the  pending 
Shire,  and  then  overran  the  debatable  district  as  questions,  and  asked  the  British  Gk>vemment  to 
far  as  Katungas.    After  300  more  of  the  enemy  issue  similar  orders  to  its  representatives  to  main- 
were  killed,  the  loss  on    the  Portuguese  side  tain  the  sitUua  quo  until  tne  questions  at  issue 
being  6  aJtogether,  the  Makololos  ^ve  up  all  re-  could  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement.    If  an 
sistance  and  made  their  submission,  signing  a  agreement  could  not  be  reached  he  proposed 
declaration  that  the  agents  of  the  African  Lakes  that  the  disputes  should  be  referred  to  the  ex- 
Company  had  incited  them  to  rebel  and  supplied  amination  and  decision  of  a  conference  of  the 
them  with  arms.    Leaving  JoaO  Coutinno   as  signatory  powers  of  the  general  act  of  Berlin, 
military  governor  of  the  Shire,  Serpa  Pinto  re-  In  case  this  course  failed  to  receive  the  approval 
tnmed  very  sick  to  Mozambique,  after  occupying  of  Great  Britain,  the  Portuguese  Govemment 
Mesne  on  Jan.  8.    British  fliers  that  were  flying  would  place  itself  under  the  shelter  of  that  act 
on  what  was  claimed  to  be  Portuguese  ground  and  ask  for  the  application  of  the  article  in 
were  palled  down  by  officers  of  the  expedition  on  virtue  of  which  mediation  is  obligatory  and  arbi- 
instructions  telegraphed  on  Nov.  9  by  the  Gov-  tration  is  optional.    Jjord  Salisbury  telegraphed 
emoF-Oeneral  of  Mozambique,  and  were  sent  to  on  Jan.  9  that  before  the  reply  of  the  Portuguese 
Qniltmane  to  be  given  up  on  demand  to  the  Govemment  could  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  the 
British  consul.  British  Government  must  know  the  explicit  in- 
The  British  Ultlmatam. — On  Dec.  17  Lord  structions  sent  to  the  authorities  in  Mozambique, 
Salisbury  directed  the  attention  of  the  Portu-  and  demanded  the  withdrawal  below  the  Kuo 

fiese  Govemment  to  reports  that  had  reached  of  the  authorities  and  forces  in  the  country  of 

ngiand  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  country  had  the  Makololo  and  the  removal  of  all  military 

l)een  declared  by  Actin^Consul  Buchanan  un-  stations  in  Mashonaland.    On  the  following  day 

der  British  protection,  a  Portuguese  force  had  at-  Mr.  Petre  telegraphed  the  answer  of  the  Portu- 

tacked  the  Makololo  and  made  a  declaration  of  guese  minister  that  the  most  stringent  orders 

war  against  them  and  announced  their  intention  had  been  sent  to  Mozambique,  and  that  Serpa 

of  retaking  the  whole  country  up  to  Lake  Nyassa.  Pinto  and  his  forces  had  lon^  since  retumed. 

He  instructed  Mr.  Petre  to  ask  for  a  declaration  The  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who 

of  the  Portuguese  Govemment  that  its  armed  had  received  a  message  on  Jan.  4  from  Acting 

forces  would  not  attack  British  settlements  on  Consul  Churchill  at  Mozambique  that  the  Portu- 

the  Shire  river,  or  upon  the  coast  of  Lake  Ny-  guese  were  still  occupying  Sliire  in  November 

<L:»^or  in  the  country  of  the  Makololo,  or  in  that  and  intended  to  fortify  Katungas,  and  that  An- 
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drada  was  enrolling  an  expedition  to  plant  the  ness  of  the  local  authorities  in  east  Africa,  who 
Portuguese  flag  where  territory  was  claimed  by  became  more  annoying  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Portugal  in  northern  Mashonaland,  demanded  English,  who  in  turn  instigated  the  vassal  chiefs 
on  Jan.  10,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  in  Portuguese  possessions  to  revolt  and  fur- 
last  dispatch,  that  the  Governor-General  of  Mo-  nished  them  firearms.  Lieut  Valadin,  of  the 
zambique  should  be  instructed  to  withdraw  all  Portuguese  navy,  and  a  custom-house  officer  were 
Portuguese  troops  on  the  Shire  south  of  the  massacreil  with  their  escort  of  200  native  troops  by 
Ruo  in  the  Makololo  country,  in  Mashonaland,  a  chief  named  Mataca  between  Lake  Nyassa  and 
or  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  unless  such  a  dis-  Mozambique.  Gun^nhemo,  who,  like  Lobengula, 
patch  was  sent  within  twenty-four  hours  the  denied  that  he  had  ceded  away  any  part  of  his 
English  minister  at  Lisbon  was  instructed  to  sovereign  riehts,  began  to  make  war  on  friendly 
leave  with  the  whole  diplomatic  staff.  At  the  chiefs,and  a  Portuguese  expedition  was  sent  under 
same  time  the  English  naval  forces  at  Zanzibar  Capt  Scares  d'Andrea  in  consequence  into  the 
sailed  for  Quilimane  and  Delagoa  Bay,  two  men-  Gaza  country.  A  considerable  force  was  ooncen- 
of-war  made  a  threatening  demonstration  against  trated  at  the  Ruo  boundary,  occupying  Chiloma. 
St.  Vincent,  the  capital  of  the  Cape  Vera  Isl-  The  Enp;lish  continued  to  hoist  flags  in  the  dis- 
ands,  and  the  two  fleets  within  hail  of  Lisbon  puted  districts,  and  stirred  up  the  natives  of  Ma- 
at  Vigo  and  Gibraltar  made  ready  to  sail  at  any  kanga  and  Massangano  against  the  Portuguese, 
moment.  On  receiving  this  unexpected  ultima-  The  negotiations  between  the  two  governments 
turn  the  Portuguese  Cabinet,  after  a  meeting  of  were  continued,  and  on  Aug.  20  a  convention 
the  State  Council  had  been  held  in  haste  under  was  signed  in  London  which  was  considered  so 
the  presidency  of  the  King,  yielded  under  pro-  disadvantageous  to  Portugal  that  the  Chambers 
test  to  the  British  demands  and  ordered  the  refused  to  ratify  it.  Great  Britain  agrees  to  ree- 
evacuation  of  the  disputed  territories,  reserving  o^ize  as  the  boundary  of  Portuguese  east  Af- 
the  rights  of  Portugal  to  the  regions  in  question,  nca  on  the  north  the  river  Rovuma  to  its  con- 
and  c^iminc;  the  right  to  have  the  question  set-  fluence  with  the  M'Sinje  and  thence  a  line  rnn- 
tled  by  mediation  or  arbitration  under  Article  ning  due  west  to  Lake  Nyassa.  The  boundary 
XII  01  the  general  act  of  Berlin,  which  provides  follows  the  shore  of  the  lake  southward  to  13* 
that  in  case  of  a  serious  disagreement  on  the  30'  of  south  latitude,  and  thence  runs  south- 
subject  of  African  territories  the  powers  bind  eastward  to  Lake  Shirwa  and  along  its  shore 
themselves,  before  appealing  to  arms,  to  have  re-  to  its  extreme  southeasterly  point,  from  which 
course  to  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  of  the  the  frontier  takes  a  direct  line  to  the  easternmost 
friendly  powers,  or  to  exercise  the  option  that  is  affluent  of  the  Ruo,  and  follows  the  Ruo  west- 
reserved  to  them  of  having  recourse  to  arbitra-  ward  to  its  junction  with  the  Shire,  and  con- 
tion.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  backdown  tinues  westward  to  a  point  on  the  Zambesi  above 
of  the  Portuguese  Government  seemed  likely  to  Tete,  from  which  it  follows  that  river  to  Zumbo, 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  where  it  leaves  the  river,  passing  due  south  a 
establishment  of  a  republic.  The  Cabinet  re-  short  distance,  in  order  to  leave  Zumbo  in  Portu- 
signed,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  by  Serpa  guese  territory,  but  quickly  turning  at  a  right 
Pimentel,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Conservative  angle  to  run  eastward  parallel  with  the  ZamMsi. 
or  Regenerador  party,  who,  on  June  6, 1889,  had  At  33°  of  south  latitude  it  takes  a  southeasterly 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  course  to  82°,  and  then  follows  the  Sabi  river  to 
affirming  the  rights  of  Portugal  in  eastern  and  the  Limpopo,  and  thence  runs  along  the  Trans- 
central  Africa  as  based  on  discovery,  conquest,  vaal  and  Swaziland  frontier  to  Delagoa  Bay. 
effective  occupation,  or  permanent  commercial  While  in  west  Africa  Portuguese  possessions  ex- 
enterprise,  ana  the  political  influence  of  Portu-  tend  to  the  upper  Zambesi  and  the  Kabompo  as 
^  during  centuries  past.  The  indignation  of  their  eastern  limit,  all  the  central  and  eastern 
the  people  against  England  was  universal,  and  part  of  the  great  region  formerly  claimed  by  Por- 
was  manifested  not  merely  in  violent  language  tugal  is  abandoned  to  Great  Britain  except  the 
and  in  the  boycotting  of  English  goods,  but  in  district  between  the  coast  and  Lake  Nyassa,  a  nar- 
insults  and  the  violation  of  the  houses  and  per-  row  strip  between  the  Shire  and  Tete,  a  wedge 
sons  of  Englishmen,  even  of  the  consuls,  in  con-  of  Hinterland  behind  Sofala  and  Senna,  with  the 
sequence  of  which  a  British  squadron  steamed  south  bank  of  the  Zambesi  as  far  as  Zumbo,  and 
into  the  Tagus.  The  new  Minister  for  Foreign  elsewhere  only  the  coast  districts.  The  British  ac- 
Affairs,  Hintze  Ribeiro,  told  Mr.  Petre  on  Jan..  autre  a  solid  tract  extending  north  of  the  Zambesi 
18  that  the  late  ministry  had  on  the  12th  ordered  through  ten  degi-ees  of  latitude  and  reaching  from 
the  evacuation  of  the  posts  north  of  the  Ruo  Cape  Colony  to  the  conflnes  of  the  Congo  Free 
and  south  of  the  Zambesi.    In  reply  to  the  Portu-  State  and  Lake  Tanganyika.    Portugal  M^reed  to 

fuese  request  for  mediation  the  Marauis  of  Salis-  cede  no  part  of  her  territory  to  a  third  power 
ury  wrote  on  Jan.  28  that  the  territory  in  dis-  without  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  to  build  a 
pute,  not  being  under  the  free-trade  system,  did  railroad  to  facilitate  communication  between 
not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  British  territory  and  Pungwe  Bay,  to  maintain 
act,  and  that  if  it  did  Great  Britain  was  the  telegraphic  communications  between  the  coast 
power  that  had  a  right  to  demand  mediation,  and  the  river  Ruo,  to  grant  absolute  freedom  of 
not  those  who  had  infringed  the  act  by  invading  passage  across  her  territory  to  British  territory,  to 
the  disputed  territory  with  an  armed  force  to  chargeonly3percent.  transit  duty,  and,  in  regard 
dishonor  the  flag  and  kill  the  allies  of  the  other  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries,  to  declare  them 
party  to  the  controversy.  free  to  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  all  nations. 
Auglo-Portnguese  Conyentlon,— The  Por-  From  Zumbo  to  the  Katima  Rapids  both  banks 
tuguese  Government  had  much  difficulty  in  carry-  of  the  Zambesi  belong  to  Great  Britain,  but  Por- 
ing out  its  engagements,  owing  to  the  unwilling-  tugal  acquires  the  right  to  construct  roads,  rail- 
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roads,  and  telegraphs  near  the  riyer  to  connect  tion  of  the  customs  on  the  basis  of  the  average  re- 
her  eastern  and  western  possessions,  England  ceipts  for  three  years.    After  the  death  of  Seyyid 
having  in  turn  similar  rights  of  way  and  of  con-  Khalifa,  on  Feb.  18,  1890,  and  the  accession  of 
struction  on  the  part  of  the  lower  Zambesi  that  his  brother  Seyyid  Ali,  the  Germans  pressed  for 
traverses  Portuguese  territory.                              ,  a  revision  of  their  treaties.    The  German  Gov- 
German  East  Afriea. — The  German  protect-  ernment  is  represented  in  east  Africa  by  an  im- 
orate  had  its  boundaries  fixed  at  the  intemation-  perial  commissioner,  Major  Wissmann  having 
al  conference  in  London  on  Nov.  1, 1886.    B^  the  been  the  first  one  appointed.     The  sea  block- 
agreement  then  reached  the  region  for  which  a  ade  against  the  slave  trade  having  been  lifted  on 
SchuUbrief  or  imperial  charter  was  granted  to  Oct.  1,  1889,  he  was  ordered  to  establish  what 
the  German  East  Africa  Company  on  Feb.  27,  was  called  a  land  blockade,  the  German  Govem- 
1885,  had  a  sea  face  from  the  Tana  to  the  Rovu-  ment  being  determined  to  proceed  in  Africa  with 
ma  river.    It  extended  to  the  lakes,  taking  in  the  "clean  hands  "  by  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in 
northern  part  of  the  western  shore  of  Nyassa,  the  its  protectorate.    His  force  of  900  African  sol- 
whole  shore  of  Tanganyika,  and  that  of  Victoria  diers  and  100  Germans,  with  which,  by  the  aid 
Nyanza  as  far  as  1**  of  south  latitude,  an  area  of  of  the  guns  of  the  fieet  and  a  landing  force  of 
about  400,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  200  marines,  he  captured  Windi,  Pan^ani,  and 
population  of  8^,000.    The  country  is  divided  Saadani,  was  increased  b^  enlisting  and  training 
mto  the  unheal thful  coast  region,  the  mountain-  new  men,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1890  he  had 
ous  region,  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  under  his  command  73  ofilcers,  134  non-commis- 
sea,  and  the  elevated  table-lands.    In  nearly  all  sioned  officers,  1,200  Soudanese,  380  Zulus,  and 
parts  the  land  is  wondrously  fertile.    Bice  is  pro-  120  Askaris,  besides  Somalis  in  police  service, 
duced  in  quantities  sufficient  for  export.    Maize  The  fieet  detailed  for  shore  duty  and  placed  un- 
is  grown  mostly  in  Ukami,  coffee  in  Usambara,  der  his  orders  consisted  of  4  steam  gunboats, 
cotton  in  Usagara  and  Usambara,  and  tobacco  When  it  was  supposed,  after  the  reduction  of 
rivaling  the  Sumatra  plant  in  Chutu,  Usambara,  the  revolt  that  Bushiri  had  successfully  organ- 
and  Djagga.    Sesame,  indigo,  caoutchouc,  ma-  ized  from  Pangani  to  the  southern  part  of  tJsa- 
nioc,  ramanas,  and  rubber  are  common  products,  ramo,  that  the  northern  coast  districts  were  corn- 
Large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  kept  pletely  pacified,  a  new  rebellion  broke  out  in 
in  the  mountainous  districts.  Game  is  abundant,  Usegua  under  the  lead  of  Banaheri,  who  coUect- 
and  elephants  are  found  in  many  places.  Among  ed  a  formidable  army  that  by  some  means  was 
the  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  coal.    The  abundantly  supplied  with  breech-loading  rifies 
inhaMtants  are  Bantu  negroes,  who  are  peaceable  and  ammtmition.     In  planning  the  campaign 
and  friendly,  especially  to  those  who  protect  them  against  the  fresh  uprising  of  the  Arabs,  Saadani 
from  the  slave  raids  of  the  Arabs.  They  raise  cat-  was  fortified  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  opera- 
tie  and  are  very  skillful  in  making  ornaments  tions,  and  a  post  was  established  at  Mkwadja. 
and  other  handicrafts.    Most  of  the  stations  and  In  the  first  encounter,  on   Dec.  25,  a  recon- 
plantations  of  the  German  Company  were  aban-  noitring  force  under  Lieut.  Schmidt  was  led 
doned  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Arabs  into  an  ambush,  losing  9  killed  and  6  wounded, 
in  1889.    Major  Wissmann  landed  in  Zanzibar  and  with  difficulty  got  away.    On  Jan.  4  Wiss- 
on  March  31, 1889.    Bushiri,  the  chief  of  the  reb-  mann  with  500   troops  attacked  the  fortified 
els,  who  was  secretly  encouraged  and  paid  by  the  camp  of  Banaheri,  7  miles  from  Saadani.    The 
Saltan  Seyyid  Khalifa,  was  surprised  by  a  noo-  Arabs,  1,500  in  number,  fought  bravely  for  three 
tumal  attack,  and  the  last  of  his  followers  wbre  hours,  retiring  after  170  shells  and  75  volleys 
dispersed.    He  escaped,  but  was  delivered  up  by  were  poured  into  the  position  and  the  Germans 
the  villagers  among  whom  he  took  refuge,  and  rushed  to  the  assault.    They  were  not  pursued, 
in  accordance  with  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar-  and  when  the  troops  marched  away  they    fol- 
tial  was  handed  on  Dec.  15.    The  Germans  forti-  lowed  them  back  to  Saadani,  firing  into  their 
fled  Pangani,  Tanga,  and  the  other  recaptured  rear.    The  German  loss  was  12  wounded, 
coast  stations,  sent  out  fiying  columns  to  clear  While  engaged  in  reducing  the  coast  popula- 
the  interior  of  rebels,  marauders,  and  slavers  tion  to  submission  the  Germans  developed  great 
from  the  various  posts,  and  a  considerable  ex-  activity  in  extending  their  infiuence  to  the  Takes 
pedition  into  the  distant  interior,  under  Lieut,  in  the  north,  and  especially  in  reviving  trade  on 
Preiherr  ven  Gravenreuth.     Before  the  begin-  the  caravan  routes.    A  garrison  at  Mpwapwa  in- 
ning of  November  the  Germans  had  reopened  sured  the  safety  of  the  route  by  way  of  Tabora 
the  principal  caravan  route  to  Mpwapwa.    The  from  Bagamoyo  to  Tanganyika.    After  Freiherr 
Arab  slave  dealers  were  encouraged  in  their  re-  von  Billow  inflicted  a  defeat  on  their  Masai  en- 
volt  by  the  East  Indians,  who  have  been  the  emies,  the  plundering  Wasumba,  all  the  Wagogo 
bimkers  and  merchants  of  the  country  for  cent-  of  this  region  willingly  accepted  German  sov- 
uries.    There  was  a  slight  revival  of  trade  in  the  ereignty.      An  expedition  under  Lieut.  Ehlers 
northern  part  of  the  protectorate  before  the  mid-  strengthened  German  infiuence  at  Kilimandjaro 
die  of  1890.    The  administration  of  the  coast  be-  in  the  country  of  the  chief  Mandara  and  in 
longing  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  cus-  Djagga,  Meru,  and  Aroasha,  making  secure  a 
toms  were  leased  to  the  East  Africa  Company  great  part  of  the  route  from  Pangani  to  Lake 
for  fifty  years  from  April,  1888.    The  Sultan  de-  Victona,    Emin  Pasha,  who  after  his  return  with 
clmed  to  allow  the  retention  of  170,000  rupees  a  Henry  M.  Stanley's  relief  expedition  disappointed 
month  and  5  per  cent,  commission  as  the  cost  the  English  by  entering  the  German  service,  de- 
of  administration,  when  the  stations  were  aban-  parted  from  Bagamoyo  on  April  24  with  a  force 
doned,  except  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Bagamoyo,  and  of  200  Soudanese  soldiers  and  a  large  caravan, 
the  duties  were  collected  in  Zanzibar.    An  ar-  accompanied  by  several  German  officers.    Bana- 
rangemeot  was  made  in  1890  for  a  new  valua-  heri,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  sur- 
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rendered  to  the  German  commander  at  Saadani  inland,  and  could  extend  their  inflaenoe  into 

on  April  4,  and   furnished  porters   for  Erain  Uganda  and  the  Nile  region.    The  English  ac- 

Pasha  8  expedition.     Emin's  mission  was  not  to  cused  the  Germans  of  sharp   practice  in  not 

forestall  the  English  in  Equatoria  or  Uganda,  abandoning  their  pretensions  to  any  part  of  the 

but  to  cultivate  friendlv  relations  with  the  Arabs  coast  north  of  the  sphere  of  Britisn  influence 

and  with  the  native  tribes  within  the  undoubted  agreed  on  in  1886.     But  the  German  Govern- 

sphere  of  German  influence,  to  protect  the  Catho-  ment,  which  could  have  claimed  a  large  part  of 

he  missions  established  there,  ^nd  to  consider  the  the  Somali  coast  bv  virtue  of  treaties  maae  with 

most  practicable  locations  and  means  for  found-  Dr.  Jtlhlke,  and  had  yielded  ite   preferential 

ing  military  stations  to  guard  the  trade  routes  and  rights  to  win  British  |^ood-will,  clung  to  the  dis- 

suppress  the  trafiic  in  slaves.    The  rifle  and  the  trict  where  German  interests  were  established 

Biole  were  relied  on,  Caprivi  told  the  Reichstag,  the  more  resolutely  when  the  English  showed 

to  destroy  the  slave  trade,  which  could  never  be  every  disposition  to  thwart  German  enterprises 

stopped  till  the  slave  dealers  were  killed.  and  when  the  British  Government  might    be 

Beconqnest  of  the  SI  are  Ports. — The  sub-  driven  to  support  the  scheme  of  a  continuous 
jugationof  the  southern  coast  districts,  where  the  band  of  British  territory  from  the  Cape  to  the 
slave  trade  was  still  carried  on,  had  been  post-  Nile  delta.  If  Great  Bntain,  rejecting  the  ffitk- 
poned,  owing  to  the  renewal  of  the  disturbances  terlcmd  doctrine,  claimed  the  lake  regions  be- 
in  the  north,  which  became  entirely  quiet  after  hind  the  agreed  German  sphere,  beyond  the 
Banaheri  was  amnestied.  An  additional  force  of  line  where  the  first  parallel  of  southern  latitude 
600  Soudanese  was  engaged  for  the  operations  strikes  the  shore  of  Victoria  N^anza,  then  Ger- 
against  the  southern  ports.  The  chief  of  these  many  held  the  key  to  the  British  Hinterland^ 
was  the  ancient  town  of  Kilwa,  whence  the  ex-  and  could  extend  her  political  and  commercial 
port  of  slaves  drawn  from  the  lake  countries  and  conquests  into  the  Souaan  and  across  the  eonti- 
the  Congo  State  to  Mafia,  the  Comoros,  and  nent  till  her  west  and  east  possessions  joined. 
Madagascar  was  not  interrupted  nor  in  the  Dr.  Carl  Peters  set  out  with  a  well-equipped 
slightest  degree  checked  by  the  blockade.  .  The  expedition  with  the  ostensible  object  of  rescn- 
coast  from  the  Rufije  to  the  Rovuma  was  de-  in^  Emin  Pasha,  another  object  being  to  acs- 
clared  in  a  state  of  war.  The  "  Carola**  and  the  ^uire  the  Eouatorial  Province  and  other  regions 
'*  Schwalbe  "  opened  fire  on  Kilwa  on  May  8,  and  in  rear  of  tne  British  sphere  for  Germany,  but 
were  answered  by  muzzle-loaders  from  the  strong  his  stores  and  weapons  were  seized  as  contra- 
fortifications  on  the  sea  side.  Major  Wissmann,  band  at  Zanzibar  and  he  was  forbidden  to  land 
who  had  landed  1,200  Nubian  troops  at  Kismani,  on  the  blockaded  coast  by  Admiral  Fremantle, 
advanced  to  the  attack  from  the  south,  while  the  British  commander.  By  a  ruse  he  escaped 
launches  carrying  revolver-cannons  executed  a  the  vigilance  of  the  British  ships,  and  on  June 
diversion  against  the  seaward  front.  This  stra-  15, 1^9,  landed  in  Kwyhu  Bay,  just  beyond  the 
tegic  precaution  was  unnecessary.  The  wooden  limits  of  the  blockade,  marched  round  behind 
buildings  of  which  the  city  was  largely  composed  Jjamu  to  Witu,  and  with  Lieut.  Yon  Tiederoann, 
were  leveled  to  the  ground  by  a  confla^ation,  11  Askari  guards,  60  porters,  and  25  camels 
the  Arab  garrison  had  fled  after  plundering  the  and  donkeys  went  up  Tana  river  in  the  middle 
stores  of  the  Indian  merchants,  and  these  with  of  July.  An  English  party,  sent  out  by  the 
their  families  had  fled  to  the  fields  to  escape  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  preceded  him 
bursting  bombs.  The  German  troops  entered  to  prevent  his  buying  food,  which  his  foUow- 
the  deserted  city  and  hoisted  their  fiag  over  its  ers.  8  of  whom  carried  repeating  rifles,  could 
ruins.  With  the  exception  of  Lindi,  the  terrai-  only  get  by  fighting.  He  was  attacked  by  Gal- 
nus  of  the  caravan  route  from  Lake  Nyassa,  the  las,  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way  through  I^Ia- 
Arabs  of  other  places  on  the  coast  accepted  the  sailand,  and  on  Jan.  7, 1890,  having  made  treat- 
German  proposals  for  their  capitulation.  Sev-  ies  with  the  tribes  that  he  met  at  Mount  Kenia, 
eral  slight  conflicts  in  the  neighborhood  of  reached  Baringo  Lake,  where  he  raised  the  Ger- 
Lindi  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Germans,  and  after  man  flag.  On  Jan.  80,  at  Kavirondo,  he  fell  in 
an  effective  bombardment  the  town  was  occupied  with  a  part  of  the  expedition  of  F.  J.  Jackson, 
on  May  10.  Mikindani,  farther  south,  was  oc-  an  agent  of  the  British  company  who  was  sent 
cupied  without  flghting  on  May  14.  These  three  out  to  make  treaties  and  head  off  Peters.  Jack- 
tovms  were  fortined  and  garrisoned  like  the  sta-  son  was  afraid  to  enter  Uganda,  where  a  civil 
tions  in  the  north,  viz.,  Tanga,  Pangani,  Mkwad-  war  was  raging ;  but  Peters  pushed  on,  and 
ja,  Saadani,  Bagamoyo,  and  Dar-es-Salaam.  when  he  learned  that  Emin  had  departed  with 

Witu  and  Soutn    Somaliland.~The  Sul-  Stanley,  he  joined  the  Christian  party,  who  had 

tanate  of  Witu,  having  an  area  of  520  sc^uare  fled  to  the  islands  of  Lake  Victoria.    He  helped 

miles,  was  made  a  German  protectorate  by  virtue  King  Mwan^  to  overpower  the  Arabs,  drilled  his 

of  concessions  granted  by  the  sultan  to  the  Ger-  troops,  and  induced  him  to  sign  the  Congo  act 

man  Witu  Company,  and  in  1889  a  protectorate  and  forbid  the  slave  traffic.    Leaving  Uganda, 

was  proclaimed  over  175  miles  of  the  Somali  he  raised  the  German  flag  at  Usukuma  on  April 

coast  claimed  by  the  sultan,  extending  to  the  17,  fought   his  way  through    Neera,  followed 

southern  limit  of  the  district  of  Kismayu  be-  Wembaere  river,  which  is  the  southeastern  bor- 

longing  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  on  the  river  der  of  the  Masai  country,  passed  through  Iramba 

Juba.    The  Germans,  who  were  already  in  posses-  and  Ussure,  hoisting  tne  German  flag  in  both 

sion  of  the  caravan  routes  from  the  Zanzibar  places,  gained  a  victory  in  Ugogo  with  his  maga- 

coast,  by  pushing  up  the  Tana  or  Juba   river  zine  rifles  over  1,500  of  the  Sultan  Makenga's 

could  Join  their  territory  here  to  that  of  the  Ger-  warriors,  and  arrived  at  Mpwapwa,  where  Emin 

man  East  Africa  Company  near  Kilimandjaro,  Pasha  was  on  the  lookout  for  him,  on  June  19, 

shutting  off  British  east  Africa  from  extension  having  36  porters  and  10  Somalis  left. 
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The  possession  of  Witu  became  almost  Talue-  harbor  and  established  stations  at  Wanga  and 

less  commercially  when  the  arbitration  of  Baron  Melinde ;  opened  the  Sabaki  river  route ;  ouiit  a 

Lambermont  on  Aug.  17, 1889,  assi^ed  the  con-  strong  fort  at  Machaka,  half-way  to  Victoria 

trol  of  the  island  of  Lamu,  which  is  the  port  of  Kyanza ;  garrisoned  with  Soudanese  and  Indian 

Wituhuid,  to  the  English  company.    The  Bele-  troops  other  stations  alon^  the  route,  80  miles 

zoni  Canal,  which  a  former  Sultan  of  Witu  had  apart ;  and  had  begun  a  railroad  450  miles  long, 

dag,  was  delivered  up  to  the  British  author-  from  Mombasa  to  the  lake.    When  the  revolt  of 

ities,  though  not  without  the  German  consul-  the  slave-dealers  began  in  German  east  Africa, 

generars  bringing  pressure  on  the  sultan,  who  the  runaway  slaves  were  made  free  by  paying 

dismissed  Curt  Toeppen,  the  manager  of  the  the  masters  their  value  out  of  the  funds  of  the 

Witu  Company,  who  had  acted  as  his  vizier,  and  company,  which  was  partly  reimbursed  by  the 

reinstate^  Carl  Denhardt.    A  force  of  150  Arabs,  British  Government.    Since  then  a  scheme  of 

forming  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  British  gradual  emancipation  has  been  adopted  by  which 

East  Africa  Company,  was  landed  to  take  forci-  the  slaves  must  earn  their  own  freedom  if  they 

ble  possession  of  the  canal  and  custom  house  have  been  brought  from  the  interior.    Those 

and  the  sultan  intimated  to  Toeppen  that  if  the  who  are  members  of  the  coast  tribes  with  which 

Germans  would  not  defend  him  in  his  rights  he  the  company  has  treaties  are  declared  free  ab- 

would  accept  the  protection  and  control  of  the  solutely  under  the  law  of  the  Koran  forbidding 

British  company.     The  only  remaining  chance  the  enslavement  of  free  people.    The  financi^ 

of  profitable  development  and  an  outlet  to  the  results  have  been  as  imsatisfactory  as  those  of 

sea  for  the  Witu  Company  was  in  the  possession  the  German  company,  and  at  one  time,  when 

of  the  islands  of  Manda  and  Patta  and  of  Hohen-  the  Government  refused  to  come  to  its  aid,  as 

zollemhafen  in  Manda  Bay,  where  the  German  the  German  Government  had  to  the  aid  of  its 

flag  had  been  raised.    The  islands  were  claimed  rival,  the  directors  spoke  of  dissolving.    Of  the 

by  the  Sultan  of  Witu  and  also  by  the  Sultan  of  £2,000,000  of  capital  subscribed,  £159,834  had 

Zanzibar,  and  in  the  London  agreement  they  been  called  in ;  tnere  were  £183,186  of  liabilities, 

had  been  passed  over.    In  April  the  Sultan  of  and  the  assets,  including  estates  and  plants,  were 

Zanzibar  was  persuaded  by  the  Germans  to  sus-  valued  at  £164,829  on  April  30, 1890.    The  rental 

pend  his  concession  to  the  British  company  of  of  £56,000  per  annum  that  the  company  agreed  to 

these  islands,  but  the  representatives  of  tne  com-  pay  the  sultan  for  the  customs  receipts  for  fifty 

pany  affirmed  that  he  had  ceded  his  authority  years  was  almost  realized  the  second  year.    The 

over  the  territory,  and  insisted  on  entering  into  population  of  Mombasa  has  grown  from  15,000 

possession  at  once.    After  a  new  treaty  had  been  to  30,000.    Since  the  new  agreement  with  Ger- 

concluded  between  the  Sultan  Fumo  Bakari  and  many  abundant  capital  has  been  offered  to  carry 

Consul-General  Michahelles  in  April,  the  Ger-  out  the  company's  plans  in  the  enlarged  sphere. 

man  Witu  Company  on  May  19  .was  formally  The  two  companies  are  now  competing  in  the 

amalgamated    with   the  German    East    Africa  work  of  improving  the  communications  with  the 

Company,  which,  notwithstanding  alterations  in  interior.    On  German  territory  two  railroad  lines 

its  favor  of  the  contract  with  the  Sultan  of  Zan-  are  in  contemplation.    Henry  M.  Stanley,  on  his 

zibar,  had  itself  sustained  a  net  loss  of  370,000  march  to  the  coast  from  Albert  Edward  Nyanza, 

marks  on  3,147,000  marks  of  paid-up  capital  to  in  May,   1889,  obtained  cessions  of  sovereign 

the  end  of  1889.     The  German  Government,  rights  of  several  chiefs  through  whose  territones 

which  assumed  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  Arab  he  passed,  in  consideration  of  the  protection  that 

revolt,  had  spent  directly  5,500,000  marks  and  he  eave  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  people 

thrice  that  sum  indirectly,  to  April  1, 1890.  of  the  King  of  Unyoro.    These  treaties  he  has 

The  British  East  Africa  Company. — The  transferred  to  the  East  Africa  Company,  embrac- 

company  formed  to  occupy,  develop,  and  admin-  ing  the  states  of  Mpororo,  Ankori,  Kitagwend, 

ister  the  territory  conceded  to  Great  Britain  in  Unyampako,   Ukonju,  Undussuma,  and  Uson- 

the  Anglo-German  ^reement  of  1886,  estimated  gora.     The  Semliki  valley  and  the   territory 

at  150,^)0  square  miles,  and  to  farm  the  customs  between  Albert  Nyanza  and  Ituri  river  are  also 

of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  was  organized  under  claimed  by  virtue  of  his  discoveries. 

a  royal  charter,  dated  Sept  3, 1888,  on  the  model       The   Anglo-German   Agreement.  —  While 

of  the  old  E^t  India  Company.    The  first  con-  the  English  and  the  Germans  in  east  Africa 

cession  of  the  sultan  gave  to  the  company  the  were  striving  each  to  ruin  the  enterprises  of  the 

coast  from  the  Umbe  to  the  Ozi  river,  including  other  in  order  to  obtain  the  commercial  field 

Kau  and  Kipini.    In  1889  he  further  granted  and  the  future  empire  as  far  as  possible  for 

all  his  towns  and  possessions  north  of  Kipini,  themselves,  and  while  the  citizens  oi  each  coun- 

comprising  the  islands  on  the  coast  and  in  Man-  try  were  making  treaties  or  raising  pretensions 

da  Bay,  and  the  ports  and  districts  of  Kismayu,  behind  the  sphere  of  the  other,  the  governments, 

Brava,  Merka,  Magadosho,  Warsheik,and  Mruti,  though  desirous  of  reaping  the  largest  benefits 

making  a  coast  line  of  70O  miles,  of  which  300  from  accomplished  facts,  were  determined  still 

miles,  comprising  the  region  north  of  Juba  riv-  to  go    "  hand   in   hand  "  in  colonial  matters. 

er,  has  since  been  conceded  to  lie  within  the  Ital-  When  the  new  German  Chancellor  was  seated  in 

ian  sphere  of  interests,  and  the  ports  of  Brava,  his  office,  Sir  Percv  Anderson  was  sent  to  arrange 

Merka,  Magadosho,  Warsheik,  and  Mruli  have  a  settlement  of  the  differences  that  had  arisen, 

been  transferred  to  the  Italian  Government,  with  on  the  principle  of  give  and  take,  in  consul ta- 

§  revision  for  a  Joint  occupation  of  Kismayu.  tion  with  Dr.  JKrauel,  the  head  of  the  newly  cre- 

ir  FVaucis  de   Winton  in  1890  was  appointed  ated  Colonial  Department  of  the  German  For- 

administrator-in-chief.     The    company    during  eign  Office.    The  German  Government  demon- 

the  period  when  George  S.  Mackenzie  was  ad-  strated  its  serious  purposes  by  sending  Em  in 

ministrator  rebuilt  Mombasa  and  constructed  a  Pasha  to  consolidate  its  mfiuence  in  the  interior 
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and  Major  Wissman  to  reduce  to  submission  the  concession  hj  admitting  the  British  claim  to 
Arab  slave-traders  in  the  south,  and  by  obtain-  Lake  Ngarai'and  Moremi's  country,  reserving  a 
ing  from  the  Reichstag  an  extraordinary  credit  strip  for  a  competitive  trade  route' to  the  upper 
of  4,500,000  marks  for  these  operations  and  a  Zambesi  region.  In  return  for  their  complai- 
subsidy  of  850,000  marks  a  year  to  maintain  a  sance  on  many  points  the  Germans  obtained  the 
line  of  mail  steamers  between  Gemum  ports  and  cession  of  the  island  of  Heligoland.  (See  Gek- 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.  uant,  in  this  volume.)  The  area  added  to  Eng- 
The  negotiations  begun  in  Berlin  were  con-  lish  possessions  through  the  new  agreement  was 
eluded  in  London  by  Count  von  Hatzfeldt  and  computed  at  500,000  square  miles,  making  the 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  the  basis  of  an  total  sphere  650,000,  exclusive  of  the  upper  Nile 
agreement  was  placed  on  the  table  of  the  British  region  and  the  whole  of  the  country  north  and 
Parliament  on  June  13.  The  Germans  urged  east  of  the  Congo  State  and  west  and  south  of 
that  the  rear  country  between  the  limits,  north  the  Italian  protectorate  in  Abyssinia  and  Gal- 
and  south,  agreed  on  in  the  arran^ments  of  Nov.  laland,  from  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude 
1,  1886,  ana  July  2, 1887,  that  is,  between  the  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  from  which  the  danger- 
first  and  eleventh  parallels  of  southern  latitude,  ous  commercial  competition,  as  well  as  any  pos- 
as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Con|^o  State,  sible  territorial  aspirations  of  the  Germans  was 
naturally  belonged  to  them  as  the  Hinterland  effectually  shut  out.  The  French  felt  aggrieved 
of  their  possessions.  The  English  Govern-  at  the  cession  of  Heligoland  and  objected  to  the 
ment  would  not  accept  this  pnnciple  as  ap-  contiguity  of  the  Germans  to  the  territory  of  the 
plying  to  the  region  where  there  were  English  Congo  Free  State,  in  which  they  have  a  rever- 
missions  and  stations  on  Lake  Nyassa  and  at  sionary  interest.  Against  these  arrangements 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  along  they  could  raise  no  protest  on  grounds  of  public 
the  Stevenson  road,  which  connects  the  two.  law ;  but  it  was  different  in  regard  to  the  Brit- 
German  travelers  reported  that  this  road,  de-  ish  protectorate  over  Zanzibar,  the  independence 
scribed  by  Prof.  Drummond  as  having  gradients  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  a  compact  between 
and  cuttings,  was  originally  only  a  path  cut  the  French  and  English  governments  in  1862, 
through  the  woods,  and  that  it  had  been  neg-  and  the  French  Government  would  not  consent 
lected  and  disused  until  it  was  again  closed  by  to  the  protectorate  until  an  agreement  on  colo- 
tropical  vegetation.  In  the  course  of  the  negotia-  nial  matters  was  made  with  it,  liy  which  the  Brit- 
tions  Germany  conceded  to  the  English  the  re-  ish  Government  recognized  the  French  protect- 
ion that  they  coveted  in  the  south,  the  product-  orate  in  Madagascar  and  conceded  to  France  a 
ive  country  between  lakes  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  Hinterland  in  the  Western  Soudan  and  upper 
and  Bangweolo,  concerning  which  a  dispute  Niger  region.  The  German  sphere  in  east  Af- 
may  arise  with  the  Congo  State,  as  south  of  11**  rica  as  enlarged  by  the  new  convention  has  an 
of  south  latitude  there  have  been  disputes  with  area  of  360,(^  square  miles. 
Portugal.  In  the  north  the  Germans  made  a  The  agreement  was  signed  at  Berlin  on  July 
concession  likewise,  admitting  the  English  claim  1.  With  the  view  of  securing  that  the  arrange- 
to  the  whole  of  the  semi-civilized  kmgdom  of  ment  shall  not  be  injurious  to  any  commerce 
Uganda  and  to  the  valuable  mountainous  region  from  east  to  west  or  from  north  to  south  which 
traversed  by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  which  he  made  may  spring  up,  it  is  agreed  that  between  Nyassa 
treaties  with  the  native  chiefs.  The  English  and  the  Congo  State  the  passage  for  German 
representatives  advanced  the  right  of  discovery  subjects  and  German  goods  shall  be  free  and  ex- 
in  support  of  a  claim  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  empt  from  all  transit  dues,  and  the  same  im- 
Stanley  and  other  colonial  extremists  urged  the  munity  will  be  secured  to  English  passengers 
importance  of  securing  a  continuous  belt  join-  and  English  goods  between  the  northern  end  of 
ing  the  northern  and  southern  spheres  of  6rit-  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  British  sphere  of  in- 
ish  interests  This  the  Germans  would  not  con-  fluence.  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  two 
sider,  as  they  desired  to  have  a  common  frontier  powers  that  in  all  east  African  territories  sub- 
with  the  Congo  State  and  a  chance  to  extend  jected  to  their  influence  equal  rights  of  settling 
their  commerce  into  the  central  parts  of  the  con-  or  of  trading  shall  be  conferred  by  the  two  pow- 
tinent.  The  priority  of  British  influence  in  Zan-  ers  respectively  on  the  subjects  of  the  other, 
zibar  and  the  interests  of  British  Indians  were  Freedom  of  navigation  in  all  the  lakes,  rivers, 
acknowledged  by  acceding  to  a  British  protect-  canals,  and  ports  is  secured  to  both  flags  under 
orate  over  Zanzibar  and  the  islands  of  the  coast,  the  Congo  act.  The  subjects  of  either  power 
the  Germans  obtaining  all  the  sovereign  rights  of  may  obtain  trading  and  mineral  concessions  and 
the  sultan  on  the  Zanzibar  coast.  The  German  hold  real  property  in  the  sphere  of  the  other, 
dependency  of  Wituland  and  the  new  protect-  and  freedom  for  all  forms  of  worship  and  relig- 
orate  on  the  Somali  coast  north  of  the  British  ious  teaching  is  guaranteed  to  missionaries, 
sphere  were  transferred  to  Great  Britain.  The  In  east  Africa  the  sphere  in  which  the  ex- 
Witu  colony  had  already  succumbed  to  the  ag-  ercise  of  influence  is  reserved  to  Germany  is 
gressive  commercial  competition  and  intrigues  bounded  (see  map  in  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for 
of  the  English.     The  rights  to  the  islands  of  1888,  page  123) : 

Manda  and  Patta  had  been  referred  to  arbitra-  1.  To  the  north  by  a  line  which,  beginning 

tion.    Yet,  even  if  the  decision  should  be  against  on  the  coast  at  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of 

them,  the  German  colonial  people  considered  that  the  river  Umba,  runs  direct  to  Lake  Jipe ;  passes 

they  possessed  in  the  Tana  river  route  the  best,  thence  along  the  eastern  side  and  round  the 

if  not  the  only  practicable  communication  with  northern  side  of  the  lake  and  crosses  the  river 

Uganda  and  Lake  Nyassa.      A  boundary  dis-  Lume;  after  which  it  passes  midway  between 

fute  in  Togoland  was  settled  by  a  compromise,  the  territories  of  Taveita  and  Chagga,  skirts  the 

n  southwest  Africa  Germany  made  a  material  northern  base  of  the  Kilimandjaro  range,  and 
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thence  is  drawn  direct  to  the  point  on  the  east-  There  are  besides  the  wild  Indians  of  the  eastern 

em  side  of  Victoria  Kyanza  wnich  is  intersected  provinces  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes, 

b?  the  first  parallel  of  south  latitude;  thence,  of  whom  there  is  no  enumeration.    Quito,  the 

crossing  the  lake,  it  follows  that  parallel  to  the  political  capital,  has  about  80.000,  and  Guaya- 

frontier  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  where  it  termi-  quil,  the  commercial  center,  40,000  inhabitants, 

nates.    It  is  understood  that  on  the  west  side  Elementary  education  is  free  and  compulsory, 

of  the  lake  Mount  Mfumbiro  shall  be  included  and  in  the  805  primary  schools  60,000  pupils  are 

in  the  British  sphere ;  and  if  that  mountain  in  attendance.    The  military  forces  in  1889  nom- 

prove  to  lie  to  the  south  of  1"*  of  south  latitude  bered  8,000  men. 

the  line  shall  be  deflected  so  as  to  exclude  it,  Commerce. — The   import  trade  is   divided 

but  shall,  nevertheless,  return  so  as  to  terminate  chiefly  between  the  English,  the  Germans,  and 

at  the  above-named  point  the  French,  the  share  of  the  United  States  being 

2.  To  the  south  by  a  line  which,  starting  on  about  8  per  cent  The  exports  advanced  from 
the  coast  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  province  4,915,120  sucr^s  in  1885  (the  sucr^  is  equal  to  the 
of  Mozambique,  follows  the  course  of  tne  river  5-franc  piece,  though  in  exchange  the  value  is 
BoTuma  to  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Msinje ;  only  75  cents)  to  10,119,488  sucres  in  1887,  one 
thence  it  runs  westward  along  the  parallel  of  half  of  the  latter  sum  representing  the  ooooa 
that  point  till  it  reaches  Lake  Nyassa ;  thence,  export  Coffee,  hides.  India-rubber,  vegetable 
striking  northward,  it  follows  the  eastern,  north-  ivory,  cinchona  bark,  gold,  and  silver  are  some 
era,  and  western  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  north-  of  the  other  products  of  the  country.  The  for- 
em  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Songwe ;  it  as-  eign  commerce  passes  through  the  port  of  Guay- 
cends  that  river  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  aquil,  where  154  steamers,  of  176^288  tons,  were 
the  thirty-third  degree  of  east  longitude;  thence  it  entered  and  153,  of  175,639  tons,  cleared  in  18^ 
follows  the  river  to  the  point  where  it  approaches  Nearly  two  thiids  of  the  shipping  was  British. 
most  nearly  the  boundary  of  the  geographical  In  the  agricultural  districts  on  the  western  side 
Congo  Basin  defined  in  tne  first  article  of  the  of  the  Andes,  river  steamers  built  in  the  United 
act  of  Berlin.  From  that  point  it  strikes  direct  to  States  ply  on  the  Guaves,  Daule,  and  Vinces.  A 
the  above-named  boundary,  and  follows  it  to  the  company,  w^ich  has  the  salt  monopoly  till  1898, 
point  of  its  intersection  by  the  thirty-second  de-  worth  100,000  sucr^  a  year,  has  built  a  railroad 
nee  of  east  longitude,  from  which  point  it  strikes  from  Duran,  opposite  Guavaquil,  to  Chimbo, 
direct  to  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  northern  about  50  miles.  There  are  about  1,200  miles  of 
and  southern  branches  of  the  river  Kilambo,  telegraphs  in  the  republic  The  monetary  cir- 
and  thence  follows  that  river  till  it  enters  Lake  culation  consists  of  about  500,000  sucr^  in  sil- 
Tanganyika.  ver  coin  and  3,000,000  suorSs  of  bank  notes,  se- 

3.  To  t^e  west  bv  a  line  which,  from  the  mouth  cured  by  a  coin  reserve  of  one  third  of  that 
of  the  river  Kilambo  to  the  first  parallel  of  south  amount  Under  the  coinage  law  of  March,  1884, 
latitude,  is  conterminous  with  the  Congo  Free  1,835,000  sucr^  in  silver  had  been  coined  up  to 
State.  the  end  of  1889. 

The  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence  Finance. — More  than  half  the  revenue  is  do- 

is  reserved  to  Great  Britain  is  bounded :  rived  from  import  duties  collected  at  the  port 

1.  To  the  south  by  the  above-mentioned  line  of  Guayaquil,  which  yielded  2.856,241  sncrn  in 
running  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Umba  to  1887.  The  next  largest  revenue  comes  from  the 
the  point  where  the  first  parallel  of  south  lati-  tithes  collected  on  all  produce  for  the  churah, 
tude  reaches  the  Congo  Free  State.  of  which  the  state  retains  one  third.    The  last 

2.  To  the  north  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  published  accounts  relate  to  1887,  when  the  reve- 
coast  at  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  nue  amounted  to  4,479,004  and  the  expenditure 
Jaba;  thence  it  ascends  that  bank  of  the  river  to  4,428,597  sncrds.  For  1890  the  expenditure 
and  is  conterminous  with  the  territory  reserved  was  estimated  at  4,429,236  sucr^  The  foreign 
to  the  infiuence  of  Italy  in  Gallaland  and  Abys-  debt,  owed  in  England,  was  readjusted  in  188i5, 
sinia  as  far  as  the  s^nfines  of  Egypt.  when  it  had  paid  no  interest  for  seventeen  years, 

3.  To  the  west  by  the  Congo  Free  State  and  and  it  has  paid  none  since.  The  amount  exclu- 
by  the  western  watershed  of  the  basin  of  the  up-  sive  of  arrears,  is  9,120,000  sucres.  The  internal 
per  Nile.  debt,  with  unpaid  interest  is  4,82^,648  sucr^. 

ECUADOB,  a  republic  in  South  America,  EGYPT,  a  principality  in  northern  Africa, 

constituted  in   1830  on  the  dissolution  of  the  tributary  to  Turkey.    The  reigning  Khedive  is 

confederation  of  New  Granada.    The  President  Mohammed  Tewfik,  bom  Nov.  19,  1852,  who 

is  chosen  for  four  years  bv  900  electors.    The  succeeded  his  father,  Ismail,  when  the  latter,  on 

Senate  consists  of  34  members,  two  from  each  June  26, 1879,  was  compelled  to  abdicate  hj  the 

prorince.    The  members  of  the  lower  house  of  English  and  French  governments,  which  inter- 

Uongress  are  elected  in  the  proportion  of  one  vened  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  creditors.  The  Gov- 

for  every  30,000  of  the  population  by  all  male  emment  was  thenceforward  conducted  under  the 

adults  professing  the  Catholic  religion  and  able  direction  of  two  Comptrollers-General,  appointed 

to  reaa  and  write.     Dr.  Antonio  Flores  was  by  France  and  Great  Britain,  till  1882,  when  a 

chosen  to  the  presidency  of*  the  republic  on  military  and  national  revolt,  led  by  Arabi  Pasha» 

Jane  30, 1888.  was  suppressed  through  the  armed  intervention 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  area  of  Ecuador  of  England  alone.    On  Jan.  18, 1883,  the  Khedive, 

is  estimated  at  118,630  souare  miles.    The  boun-  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of  England,  abol- 

daries  between  it  and  Colombia  and  Peru  are  in  ished  the  dual  control  and  appointed  an  English 

dispute.    The  population  is  1,004,651,  of  whom  financial  adviser,  whose  concurrence  is  requisite 

60  per  cent  are  of  Indian  blood,  10  per  cent  of  in  all  financial  measures,  and  who  has  a  right  to 

Spanish  descent  and  30  per  cent  of  mixed  race,  sit  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  to  take  part 
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in  its  deliberations.    The  ministry  in  the  beein-  lion,  662,557  poands;  Snakin,  109,000  ponnds ; 

ning  of  1890  was  composed  as  follows :  President  pensions,  475,000  poands ;  suppression  of  the  car-- 

of  uie  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  vU^  250,000  pounds ;   other  expenditures,  27,703 

Minister  of  Finance,  Riaz  Pasha;  Minister  of  pounds.    The  total  receipts  in  1889  were  9,71 9,- 

Foreign  Affairs,  Zulfikar  Pasha;  Minister  of  Jus-  000  pounds,  and  the  expenses  9,523,000  ponnds. 

tice,  Fakhri  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  The  total  amount  of  tne  funded  debts  at  the  be- 

tion,  Ali  Mubarek  Pasha.    Sir  Evelyn  Barinff  ginning  of  1890  was  108,426,640  Egyptian  poands 

has  been  the  British  A^nt  and  Financial  Ad-  (1    £  £.=$4.97).     The  8-per-cent.  ^naranteed 

yiser  to  the  Khedive  smce  the  English  control  loan  amounted  to  9,111,100  pounds ;  it  is  repay- 

and  direction  of  Egypt  began.  able  by  a  fixed  annuity  of  807,000  pounds.    The 

Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  E^ni>t  privileged  debt,  22,296,800  pounds  in  amoont^ 
north  of  Wady  Haifa,  the  boundary  determined  paid  1,087,000  pounds  interest  in  1889 ;  the  uni- 
on provisionally  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Sou-  fled  4-per-cent.  debt,  of  which  the  capital  sum  is 
dan,  is  12.976  smiare  miles,  exclusive  of  the  oases  55,988,920  pounds,  paid  2,184,000  pounds.  A 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  arid  region  between  loan  raised  in  1888  at  4^  per  cent,  amounts  to 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  El  Arlsh  in  Syria.  2,268,900  pounds,  on  which  for  interest  and  ex- 
The  population  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  Delta  penses  180,000  pounds  were  paid.  The  Mouka- 
in  1^  was  6,8174^,  including  245,779  nomads  oala,  or  domestic  debt,  has  been  in  great  part 
and  90,886  foreigners.  The  foreigners,  nine-  repudiated,  the  creditors  receiving  only  an  an- 
tenths  of  whom  resided  in  Lower  Egypt,  com-  nuity  of  150,000  pounds,  which  was  promised  till 
prised  87,301  Greeks,  18,665  Italians,  15,716  1930.  The  Domains  debt,  amountine:  to  5,173,- 
French,  8,022  Austrians,  6,118  English,  948  Ger-  440  pounds,  and  tiie  Daira  Sanieh,  amonnt- 
mans,  and  4,116  of  other  nationalities.  The  na-  ing  to  8,587,480  pounds,  are  paid  from  the  rev- 
tives  are  all  Mohammedans  excepting  the  Coptic  enues  of  those  esUtes,  the  deficiency  in  interest 
Christians,  descended  from  the  ancient  Egvp-  amounting  to  175,000  pounds  in  1889,  being 
tians,  who  live  to  a  great  extent  in  tents.  They  made  up  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  an- 
number  about  300,000.  nual  payment  of  84,000  pounds  to  the  Daira  Sa- 

The  schools,  which  are  supported  by  fees,  num-  nieh  loan  commissioners.     The  interest  on  the 

bered  6,639  in  1887,  with  7,244  teachers,  exciu-  Suez  Canal  shares  of  the  ex-Khedive,  purchased 

sive  of  17  schools  maintained  by  the  administra-  by  the  British  Government,  is  194,000  pounds, 

tion  of  the  Wakufs,  which  had  2,000  pupils.  The  which  must  be  paid  till  1894,  the  term  for  which 

number  of   felons  convicted  in  the  courts  of  Ismail  Pasha  had  previously  hypothecated  the 

Lower  Egypt  increased  from  287  in  1884  to  1,144  profits.    The  total  charges  on  the  revenue  on  ac- 

in  1888 ;  of  other  offenders,  from  4,846  to  14,968.  count  of  debts,  as  enumerated  above,  was  4^261,- 

Finances.— In  the  budget  for  1890  the  land  tax  000  Egyptian  pounds  in  1889.  The  tribute  and 
and  date  tax  were  estimated  to  produce  5,100,-  interest  together  represent  an  annnal  drain  of 
000  Egyptian  pounds ;  professional  and  urban  5,400,000  pounds,  representing  58  per  cent  of  the 
taxes,  248,000  pounds ;  customs  duties,  1,078,000  revenue  and  equal  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  total 
pounds;  oe/roM, 281,000  pounds;  salt  and  natron  value  of  the  exports.  The  whole  of  the  culti- 
taxes,  220,000  pounds ;  fisheries,  80,000  {pounds ;  vable  soil  of  Ee^pt  at  the  market  price  of  land 
navigation  dues,  70,000  pounds ;  railroads,  is  worth  a  smaller  sum  than  the  capital  of  the 
1,352,000  pounds ;  telegrapns,  27,000  pounds ;  debt.  The  land  tax,  which  constitutes  the  largest 
port  of  Alexandria,  110,000  pounds;  posts  and  part  of  the  revenue,  is  estimated  by  some  at  50 
postal  boats,  220,000  poands ;  lighthouses,  95,-  per  cent,  of  the  rent  value  of  the  land,  while 
000  pounds ;  Ministry  of  Justice,  &0,000  pounds ;  others  say  that  it  represents  three  eighths  of  the 
exemption  from  military  service,  100,000 pounds;  gross  produce.  The  financial  situation  has  im- 
rent  of  Government  property,  70,000  pounds ;  provea  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  prices  hav- 
Govemorship  of  Suakin,  12,500  pounds ;  pension  mg  risen  and  the  productive  area  extended.  The 
fund,  70,000  pounds ;  other  receipts.  205,500  economical  condition  of  the  people  is  better  in 
pounds ;  total  revenue,  9,650,000  Egyptian  many  respects  than  it  was  in  Ismail's  time, 
pounds.  The  total  expenditure  was  estimated  at  when  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  rapacious  offi- 
9,500,000  Egyptian  pounds,  distributed  under  cials  and  deeply  in  debt  to  the  usurers.  The 
the  following  heads:  Public  debt,  4,263,095  taxes  are  now  fairly  collected  and  paid  at  the 
pounds;  Turkish  tribute.  678,397  pounds;  civil  most  convenient  time.  The  conscription  is  con- 
list  of  the  Khedive,  100,000  pounds ;  civil  list  of  ducted  impartially,  and  the  price  of  exemption 
Ismail  Pasha,  114,127  pounds;  the  Khedive's  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  tne  former  amount, 
private  Cabinet,  60,900  pounds :  Ministry  of  The  khedivial  decree  of  Jan.  2,  1890,  abolished 
Public  Works,  441,910  pounds;  Ministry  of  Jus-  forced  labor  in  so  far  as  it  was  still  employed 
tice,  351,490  pounds;  administration  of  the  in  clearing  the  canals  and  drains,  though  not  for 
provinces,  351.195  pounds ;  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  dams  and  embankments.  By  the  law  of  Jan. 
125,277  pounds ;  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  133,-  9,  1890,  the  trade-license  taxes  were  readjusted 
438  pounds ;  Ministry  of  Public  Instniction,  80,-  in  such  wise  as  to  bear  more  equitably  on  the 
837  pounds;  other  ministries,  124,022  pounds;  rich,  while  whole. classes  of  the  working  people 
customs  administration,  99,584  pounds ;  octrois,  are  entirely  relieved.  Europeans  are  in  future 
43,701  pounds ;  salt  and  natron,  64.514  pounds ;  to  pay  these  taxes,  the  immunities  secured  by 
fisheries,  11,381  pounds ;  navigation,  3,487  the  capitulations  having  been  removed.  Joint- 
pounds;  railroads,  637,000  pounds;  telegraphs,  stock  companies  pay  i  per  mille  of  their  capital 
84,000  pounds;  port  of  Alexandria,  19,500  up  to  a  maximum  tax  of  300  pounds;  contract- 
pounds  ;  posts  and  postal  boats,  198,606  pounds ;  ors,  the  same  rate  on  their  contracts ;  merchants, 
.  lighthouses,  29,720  pounds ;  public  safety,  Min-  bankers,  lawyers,  physicians,  engineers,  and  ar- 
Istry  of  War,  police,  prisons,  and  army  of  occupa-  chitects,  a  fixed  tax  and  a  certain  percentage  of 
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their  rent.    The  kourbtuhy  by  which  all  taxes  ence  debt  provides  for  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and 

were  collected,  recniits  obtained,  and  order  main-  a  sinkinj?  fund  that  will  extin^ish  the  debt  in 

tained,  is  now  forbidden.  1941.    The  revenues  of  the  railroads  and  tel&- 

The  financial  accounts  for  1880  were  in  the  granhs  and  the  port  dues  of  Alexandria  are 
hig:best  degree  satisfactory.  The  revenue  was  pledged  for  the  payment  of  this  annuity,  and 
9,719,000  pounds,  and  the  expenditure  9,528,000  should  these  prove  insufficient  the  deficit  becomes 
pounds,  leaving  a  surplus  of  196,000  pounds  a  first  charge  on  the  revenues  assigned  to  the 
where  one  of  8,000  pounds  had  been  anticipated,  unified  debt,  viz.,  the  customs  revenue  and  the 
The  revenue  was  29,000  pounds  more  and  the  taxes  of  four  of  the  provinces.  Sir  Bdgar  Vin* 
expenditure  159,000  pounds  less  than  the  esti-  cent  in  1889  effected  an  arrangement  for  the  con- 
mates.  The  land  tax,  notwithstanding  consider-  version  of  the  debt  into  a  4-per-cent.  loan,  effect- 
able  remissions  on  lands  left  unirrigated  through  ing  a  saving  of  80,000  pounds  per  annum  after 
the  lowness  of  the  Nile,  yielded  52,000  pounds  d^lucting  the  cost  of  the  operation.  This  could 
more  than  was  expected.  The  tax  was  collected  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  powers, 
much  more  thoroughly  than  had  been  contem-  England,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria  save  an 
plated  in  the  calculations,  the  arrears  being  only  unconditional  assent.  Russia  required  assur- 
40,000  pounds,  instead  of  180,000  pounds,  and  in  anoes  that  the  saving  should  be  applied  to  the 
like  manner  the  house  tax  exceeded  the  estimate  reduction  of  taxation,  and,  when  these  were 
by  48,000  pounds,  giving  indication  of  more  pros-  given,  also  consented.  France  offered  to  give 
perous  conditions  than  the  officials  supposed,  her  consent  on  the  condition  that  a  date  should 
The  receipts  from  customs  were  only  585,000  be  set  for  the  evacuation  of  Egjpt  by  the  British 
pounds,  against  622,000  poifnds  in  1888,  showing  troops.  Lord  Salisbuir  declining  to  consider  to- 
the  effect  of  three  successive  bad  years  that  was  gether  two  totally  different  questions,  France 
not  felt  in  a  diminution  of  imports  of  foreign  definitely  refused  to  consent  to  the  arrangement 
luxuries  till  the  third  year.  The  duty  on  native  Some  months  later  Riaz  Pasha  asked  for  a  re- 
tobacco  yielded  91,000  pounds,  instead  of  the  ex-  consideration  of  the  question,  but  M.  Soulier, 
pected  12,000  pounds,  the  area  devoted  to  it  hav-  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  replied  that 
mg  increased  with  such  rapidity  that  the  Gov-  since  the  ciroumstances  were  the  same  France 
ernment  has  now  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  could  not  alter  her  decision, 
this  exhausting  crop,  and  raised  the  import  duty  The  English  then  studied  a  plan  to  turn  this 
on  tobacco  at  the  same  time  from  14  to  20  pias-  refusal  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French.  The 
ters  per  kilogramme.  The  disbursements  were  abolition  of  the  corv4e,  or  forced  labor,  on  the  ca- 
79,000  pounds  less  than  in  1888,  and  248,000  less  nals  and  embankments  had  been  partially  effect- 
than  in  1887,  notwithstanding  50,000  pounds  of  ed  by  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  Secretary  of 
extraocdinarv  expenditure  for  the  operations  State  for  Public  Works,  who  has  had  most  oi  the 
Against  the  dervishes  on  the  Nile.  The  amount  work  of  cleaning  the  canals  and  conduits  and  re- 
appropriated  for  the  partial  abolition  of  the  eor-  pairing  the  worEs  done  by  contract  labor,  which 
vie  was  250,000  pounds,  not  including  123,000  was  paid  to  the  extent  of  112,000  pounds  a  year 
pounds  received  for  exemption.  Taxation  to  the  by  a  tax  raised  from  the  persons  who  were  able 
extent  of  121,000  pounds  was  remitted,  the  debt  and  who  desired  to  exempt  themselves  from 
was  reduced  by  509,000  pounds,  and  425,000  forced  labor.  A  prop<»al  was  made  to  the  Pub- 
pounds  were  added  to  the  reserve  fund.  These  lie  Debt  Commissioners  and  approved  by  the 
results  in  a  year  following  a  bad  Nile  ^ve  Sir  powers  to  substitute  for  this  personal  exemption 
Evelyn  Baring  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  tax  and  for  the  Upper  Egypt  water  tax  produo- 
after  a  long  struggle,  during  which  the  solvency  ing  25,000  pounds  a  year,  a  general  tax  of  3  piaa- 
of  the  country  remained  doubtful,  financial  equi-  ters  (1  piaster  =  5  cents)  per  acre  on  the  lands 
librium  was  at  last  secured,  and  justified  nis  benefited,  which  woidd  yield  150,000  pounds,  in- 
nromise  of  further  measures  both  in  the  way  of  eluding  20,000 pounds  to  be  paid  on  the  Domains 
nscal  relief  and  of  material  development.  The  and  Daira  Sanieh  liuids  and  falling  on  the  Gov- 
indispensable  condition,  he  reported  in  a  letter  ernment 

to  Lord  Salisbury,  dated  Feb.  20,  is  that  the  po-  The  French  Government,  being  unwilling  to 
litical  situation  shall  undergo  no  radical  change ;  stand  in  the  way  of  a  direct  benefit  to  the  Egyp- 
in  other  words,  a  British  army  must  continue  to  tian  people  or  to  incur  the  odium  of  being  re- 
occupy  the  country,  and  the  influence  of  the  sponsible  for  an  unpopular  tax,  was  easily  in- 
English  Government,  which  depends  on  the  duced  to  reopen  negotiations.  It  first  demanded 
presence  of  the  army  of  occupation,  roust  con-  that  the  application  of  the  reserve  fund,  already 
tinae  to  be  paramounL  He  considered  it  of  great  amounting  to  1,250,000  pounds,  to  the  improve- 
importance  also  that  Egyptian  questions  should  ment  of  the  irrigation  system  should  be  subject 
be  treated  on  their  own  merits  without  reference  to  the  direction  of  a  technical  commission,  in 
to  the  unfortunate  international  rivalries  that  which  French  engineers  should  have  a  part ;  also 
have  been,  and  still  are,  so  detrimental  to  the  true  that  a  reserve  fund  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
interests  of  the  Egyptian  people.  This  official  requirements  of  the  army  and  the  police.  The 
plea  for  a  permanent  occupiation  excited  the  ap-  French  have  criticised  the  English  for  treating 
prehensions  of  the  Porte  and  of  the  French  Min-  the  Nile  as  if  it  were  the  Ganges;  that  is,  o^ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  latter  asked  for  an  stimulating  the  production  of  the  cotton  lands 
explanation,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  disclaimer  by  wat^rin^  them  abundantly,  but  neglecting  to 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  said  that  Sir  Evelyn  restore  their  fertility  by  bringing  the  water  to  the 
Baring  was  not  qualified  to  express  the  opinions  land  before  it  has  deposited  the  rich  alluvial  mat- 
of  the  British  Government.  ter  held  in  suspension.    The  British  minister 

Conversion  of  the  Pririleged  Debt. — The  would  agree  neither   to   the   co-operation   of 

fixed  annuity  payable  on  account  of  the  prefer-  Frenchmen  in  the  Public  Works  Department  nor 
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to  any  measure  tending  to  shorten  the  British 
occupation.  When  M.  Kibot  became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  abandoned  the  attitude  of  his 
predecessors,  seizing  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  Turkish  pourparlers  regarding  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  garrison  from  Egypt  to 
declare  his  willingness  to  discuss  the  financial 
question  by  itself,  and  by  enlarging  its  scope 
gained  the  credit  of  initiating  reform,  turning 
the  previous  discomfiture  into  a  diplomatic  ad- 
vantage for  France. 

Tigrane  Pasha,  who  was  delected  to  confer 
with  the  French  Government,  being  assisted  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  accepted  without  demur  the  scheme 
offered  by  M.  Ribot  for  the  conversion  of  all  the 
funded  debts  bearing  more  than  4  per  cent,  in- 
terest. In  respect  to  the  application  of  the  econ- 
omies, the  retention  of  the  different  debt  admin- 
istrations, the  limitation  of  the  new  debt  to  be 
raised  for  irrigation  works,  the  fixing  of  the  term 
of  fifteen  years,  during  which  no  further  con- 
version shall  be  attempted,  and  other  points  on 
which  differences  arose,  the  French  minister 
was  supported  this  time,  not  by  Russia  alone, 
but  bv  all  the  Continental  powers,  and  thus  was 
placed  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  which  was  concluded  on  May  21,  ac- 
cepted by  ail  the  powers,  and  embodied  in  a 
khedivial  decree  of  the  same  date.  The  Egyp- 
tian Government  was  authorized  to  raise,  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  4  per  cent,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
convert  or  pav  off  at  par  the  6-per-cent  privi- 
leged debt,  tne  4i-per-cent.  loan  of  1888,  the 
Domain  mortgage  bonds,  and  the  Daira  Sanieh 
debt,  and  also  to  produce  1,800,000  Egyptian 
pounds,  of  which  seven  tenths  shall  be  applied 
to  the  completion  of  the  irri^tion  works  author^ 
ized  at  the  London  Convention  of  18^  and  other 
works  for  purposes  of  drainage  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  afumMf  or  uncultivated  land,  and 
three  tenths  to  the  commutation  of  pensions  and 
allowances.  The  saving  in  interesC  effected  by 
the  conversion  will  be  held  by  the  Caisse  de  la 
Dette  as  a  reserve  to  be  employed  onlv  for  pur- 
poses which  the  powers  shall  authorize  oy  a  later 
agreement.  For  the.  new  privile^^ed.  Domains, 
and  Daira  Sanieh  loans  the  existmg  guarantees 
were  maintained  without  modification. 

The  conversion  was  effected  through  Roths- 
child, the  Credit  Lyonnais,  the  Soci^t^  G^n^r- 
ale,  the  Ottoman  Bank,  BleichrSder,  and  Baring 
Brothers,  at  3i  per  cent.  The  new  bonds,  of  the 
total  amount  of  40,000,000  pounds,  were  issued 
at  the  emission  price  of  91,  and  advanced  to  5  or 
6  per  cent,  above  this  rate. 

The  conversion  of  all  these  debts  results  in  a 
saving  in  interest  of  800,000  pounds.  Before  the 
negotiations  were  begun  the  British  and  Egyp- 
tian authorities  had  agreed  that  a  part  of  the 
reserve  fund  should  be  applied  to  strengthening 
the  military  and  police  forces,  though  not  until 
it  should  amount  to  2,000,000  pounds.  The 
French  Government  was  expected  to  place  no 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  150,000  pounds 
a  year  toward  abolishing  the  eSrv4e  in  order  to 
avoid  the  new  impost  on  the  land  that  is  known 
as  the  "  French  tax,"  because  the  responsibility 
for  its  imposition  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
France.  The  French  Government  refused  to 
discuss  the  application  of  the  economies  until 
the  political  questions  relating  to  England's  po- 


sition in  Eg^t  were  settled ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  hostile  agitation  that  was  fomented  in 
Egypt  when  the  Egyptian  Government  in  Julj 
was  about  to  order  the  collection  of  the  tax,  the 
French  agent  announced  the  willingness  of  bis 
Government  to  allow  all  the  economies  for  the 
first  year  to  go  for  eorvSe  abolition. 

Military  Force8.~On  Sept.  19,  1^  the 
Egyptian  army,  which  had  been  in  rebellion,  wbs 
entirely  disbanded  hj  a  decree  of  the  Khedive, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  a  British  offioar 
was  intrusted  with  the  organization  of  a  nev 
force.  The  Egyptian  army  in  1889  had  a  total 
strength  of  9,400  men.  It  is  commanded  bj 
Britisn  officers,  of  whom  there  are  00  in  the 
Khedive's  service.  The  police  and  the  gendarm- 
ery,  also  officered  by  Englishmen,  number  about 
7,000  men. 

The  British  army  of  occupation,  commanded 
by  Mai.-G«n.  Sir  James  Dormer,  had  a  total 
strength  of  3,300  men  on  Jan.  1, 1890. 

Commerce. — Th^  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1888  was  7,788,848  Egyptian  pounds;  the 
value  of  the  exports,  10,418,218  pounds.  This 
does  not  include  specie,  of  which  2,088,956  Egyp- 
tian pounds  were  imported  and  2,^,900  pounos 
exported,  making  the  net  import  608,944  pounds, 
against  1,168,678  pounds  in  1887.  The  import 
of  cotton  goods  was  valued  at  1,409,574  pounds; 
other  textiles,  774,279;  coal,  441,660;  hosiery 
and  clothing,  418,242;  timber,  815,088;  coffee, 
296,950,  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  281,989;  tobac- 
co, 270.455;  petroleum,  262,893;  machinery,  261,- 
035;  other  iron  and  steel  goods,  246,746;  in- 
digo, 238,547 ;  fruits,  fresh  and  preserved,  189,- 
070;  animals  170,042;  wheat  and  flour,  128.677: 
rice,  123,864  The  cotton  export  was  6,823,311 
^^ptian  pounds  in  value,  against  7,542,567  in 
1887,  and  7,120,812  in  1886.  Cotton  seed  was 
exported  to  the  amount  of  1,809,743  Egyptiaa 
pounds:  sugar,  541,168;  beans,  469,910;  wneat, 
306,163 ;  rice,  109,833 ;  Indian  com,  99,665 ;  hides 
and  skins,  79,069;  onions,  72,153;  wool,  57,788; 
flour,  49,985;  lentils,  19,530;  gum  arabic,  1,93& 
The  participation  of  the  various  countries  in  the 
external  commerce  of  Egypt  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  gives,  in  Egyptian  pounds, 
the  values  of  the  imports  from  and  of  the  ex- 
ports to  each  one  in  1888 : 


COUNTRnBL 

Great  Britain 

Turkey 

France  and  Algeria. . . . 

AnAtria-Haogazy 

Italy 

BuBSia 

India  and  China 

Greece 

America 

Other  coontries 

Total 


Imports. 


7,788,848 


2,968.867 

6,684.088 

1,468,881 

887,710 

828,198 

•08^999 

768.701 

6«S,799 

249,899 

889.768 

897,714 

994,674 

510,878 

8,677 

96,288 

8S,<«9 

80,897 

10,840 

406,417 

247,T7« 

10,418,218 


Commniiications. — The  post-office  in  1887 
forwarded  8,174,000  domestic  and  4,742,000  for- 
eign letters,  an  increase  of  211,000  on  the  total 
traffic  of  the  preceding  year.  There  were  171 
post-offices  at  the  end  of  1888.  The  telegraphs 
oelonging  to  the  Government  at  the  closie  of  1888 
had  a  total  length  of  8,172  miles,  with  5,423 
miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams  trans- 
mitted during  that  year  was  6(>6,869. 
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The  nilroad  network  in  1889  oomprised  165  reform  in  sanitation  that  was  the  first  thin? 
miles  of  doable  and  944  miles  of  single  lines,  in  promised  when  the  English  assumed  control  and 
all  1,100  miles,  of  which  966  miles  were  in  opera-  abolished  the  old  Sanitary  Board,  managed  by 
tion.    The  gross  receipts  in  1889  amounted  to  Frenchmen  and  'Italians,  has  been  totally  neg- 
1,301,529  Egyptian  pounds,  and  the  expenses  to  lected ;  the  towns  and  the  rural  districts  are  in  a 
585,000  poundk  more  filthy  condition,  the  hospitals  more  dilapi- 
Narlgation. — During  1888  the  number  of  yes-  dated,  the  country  more  frequently  scourged  by 
sek  arririn&r  at  the  port  of  Alexandria  was  2,288,  epidemics  of  typhus,  small-pox,  and  relapsing 
of  1,587,892  tons,  and  the  number  cleared  was  feyers,  the  death  rate  higher  than  under  the  oia 
2,129,  of  1,582,169  tons.    Of  the  arriyals  547,  of  board ;  and  wlien  Egypt  was  threatened  with 
6d3,102  tons,  were  British ;  1,015,  of  252,566  tons,  cholera  in  the  summer  of  1890  the  highly  paid 
Turkish ;  148,  of  251,477  tons,  French ;  131.  of  168,-  English  sanitary  officials  were  all  absent  m  Eu- 
980  tons.  Austrian ;  81,  of  115,936  tons,  Russian ;  rope  attending  to  other  business.    The  incidence 
67,  of  57,277  tons,  Italian;  136,  of  80,900  tons,  of  the  land  taxes  is  extremely  unequal,  and  yet 
Greek ;  9,  of  10,717  tons,  Swedish ;  31,  of  5,926  a  suryey  and  revaluation  after  they  were  begun 
tons,  Norwegian ;  2,  of  2,798  tons,  Belgian ;  and  were  abandoned.    The  people  themselyes,  in  spite 
3,  of  2,683  tons,  German     At  the  port  of  Suez  of  certain  benefits  that  they  are  conscious  of 
463  vessels,  of  912,940  tons,  and  at  Port  Said  807  having  derived  from  the  English  administration 
vessels,  of  917,538  tons,  were  entered  in  1888.  of  the  finances  and  public  works  and  the  grati- 
The  Snex  CanaL — In  1888  the  number  of  tude  that  they  feel  for  the  suppression  of  floggine 
vessels  that  passed  through  the  canal  was  3,440,  and  the  eorv^,  are  imbued  with  the  natiomu 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  8,183,313  tons.   Of  these,  spirit  and  feel  the  forei^  yoke  more  gallinff 
2,625,  of  7,835,062  tons,  were  British;  187,  of  than  when  they  rose  a^nst  the  joint  controL 
576i^  tons,  French ;  163,  of  393,318  tons,  Ger-  The  increase  of  crime  is  a  significant  symptom 
man ;  146^f  395,624  tons,  Italian ;  121,  of  295,-  of  the  failure  of  British  rule,  when  it  is  remem- 
719  tons,  Dutch ;  58,  of  173,212  tons,  Austrian ;  bered  that  under  Ismail   robbery  and  violence 
39,  of  67,956  tons,  Norwegian ;  26,  of  994380  tons,  were  practically  unknown  and  that  security  was 
Spanish ;  16,  of  45,401  tons,  Bussian ;  and  29,  of  established  in  town  and  country  and  even  m  the 
31,694  tons,  Turkish.    The  remainder  oomprised  wastes  of  the  desert    The  introduction  of  the 
10  Egyptian,  7  Portuguese,  6  Chinese,  and  3  new  tribunals  into  upper  Egypt  in  1889,  re- 
Japauese  vessds,  and  1  each  from  the  United  placing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mudirs,  mamours. 
States,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Hawaii  In  1889  and   sheiks,  was  followed   by   an  epidemic  of 
the  total  number  of  vessels  was  3,425  and  their  brigandage.    A  reform  of  the  criminal  courts  of 
aggregate  tonnage  9,606,000,  78^1  per  cent  of  Egypt  has  been  undertaken,  and  the  assistance 
which  was  British,  5*33  per  cent  French,  4*27  of  Justice  Scott,  of  Bombay,  has  been  secured, 
per  cent  German,  3*87  per  cent  Dutch,  and  2*76  During  the  ministry  of  Biaz  Pasha  the  railroad 
per  cent  Italian.     The  working  expenses  are  budget  has  been  increased  for  the  extension  of 
only  11|  per  cent  of  the  revenue.    Tlie  receipts  the  network  hj  52,000  pounds;  the  foreign  post- 
in  1889  were  69,000,000  francs,  and  the  expenses,  offices,  excepting  the  French,  have  been  done 
incladintrS  per  cent  interest  and  redemptions,  away  with ;  earner  delivery  has  been  introduced 
wers  32,000,000  francs,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  postal  routes  have 
37,000,000  francs.    The  average  time  of  passage  been  enlarged ;  a  municipality  has  been  estab- 
has  been  reduced  to  26  hours  and  44  minutes,  lished  in  Alexandria,  and  the  harbor  entrance 
The  deepening  of  the  canal  to  8i  metres  has  been  has  been  improved ;  the  octrois  have  been  abol- 
oompleted,  and  since  April  1, 1890,  vessels  draw-  ished  in  Damietta  and  Bosetta,  and  the  rice  tax 
ing  7*80  metres,  or  26  feet,  have  been  able  to  pass  and  other  taxes  have   been    remitted   to   the 
through.     The  work  of  widening  the  canal  is  amount  of  121,000  pounds,  which  is  the  first  re- 
going  forward.    Improvements  nave  oost  51,-  duction  of  taxation  ever  known  in  Egypt;  Euro- 
000,000  francs.     A  part  of  the  French  share-  peans  have  been  subjected  to  the  house  and  land 
holders  have  contenaed  persistently  against  the  taxes ;  many  new  schools  have  been  erected ;  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  in  the  interest  of  British  salaries  of  teachers  and  petty  officials  have  been 
ship-owners  that  the  board  agreed  to  in  1886.  raised ;  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  lowered 
This  opposition  had  no  success  at  the  meeting  of  from  7i  to  5^  and  5  per  cent ;  and,  chief  of  all 
Jane3,1890,  in  view  of  the  dividend  of  91  francs,  the  achievements  of  the  minister  and  his  Eng- 
or  more  than  18  per  cent,  that  was  declared.  lish  cbadiutors,  the  barrage  has  been  completed. 
General  Conaition. — The  native  courts,  once  the  canals  have  been  extended  by  many  hundred 
K>  oorropt  that  rich  and  poor  alike  avoided  litl-  miles,  and  reservoirs  and  sluices  built,  1,000,000 
eation,  have  been  so  far  reformed  that  now  their  pounds  having  been  spent  for  these  objects  in 
aockets  are  full,  although  much  remains  to  be  the  year  1889  alone. 

done  before  the  administration  of  justice  shall  The  Barrage.  —  The   improvement  in   the 

be  equal,  intelligent  inexpensive,  and  free  from  Egyptian  revenue  and  the  restoration  of  the 

the  undue  influence  of  the  great.     The  educa-  financial  equilibrium  are  the  result  of  the  exten- 

tional  system  Is  still  almost  worthless,  and  less  sion  of  cotton  culture,  and  this  would  not  have 

attention  is  paid  to  it  than  Mehemet  All  ^ave.  been  nearly  so  great  if  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff 

There  are  not  more  than  200,000  persons  m  all  had  not  decided  to  restore  the  barrage.     The 

Bgypt  who  can  read  and  write.    Tne  representa-  Kile  barrage  consists  of  two  dams  placed  across 

tive  system  instituted  in  1883  is  a  mere  sham,  the  river  where  it  divides  into  two  branches 

nor  will  it  be  permitted  to  become  a  reality  so  which  flow  into  the  sea,  one  at  Bosetta  and  one 

long  as  the  English  desire  to  maintain  their  at  Damietta.    This  gigantic  work,  designed  by 

^nsp  on  Egypt  and  the  direction  of  the  govern-  French  engineers  and  begun  in  1843  under  the 

oent  is  confided  to  Indian  administrators.    The  direction  of  Mougel  Bey,  was  eighteen  years  in 
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baHding,  and  cost  £1,800,000,  not  taking  into  imported  from  Burmah  and  maize  and  barley 
account  the  forced  labor  by  which  mainly  it  was  from  Syria.  While  the  Ooremment  seeks  to  pro- 
constructed.  The  dams  are  pierced  by  arches,  mote  a  diversified  cultivation,  the  fellah  cares 
61  on  the  Rosetta  side,  which  nas  a  length  of  465  for  nothing  but  the  cotton  crop,  on  which  he  de- 
metres,  and  71  in  the  Damietta  barr^,  with  a  pends  for  nis  rent  and  land  tax,  and  only  limits 
length  of  585  metres.  The  arches  are  fitted  with  nis  acreage  by  the  quantity  of  water  that  he  can 
gates,  which  are  opened  when  the  river  is  high  complane.  French  critics  are  not  alone  in  con- 
to  allow  the  water  as  free  a  passage  as  possible  demning  the  facilities  that  have  been  given  to 
through  the  dam  as  well  as  over  it,  and  can  be  cotton  cultivation  as  a  ruinous  expedient  Al- 
closed  during  the  period  of  low  Nile,  so  as  to  though  the  production  of  cotton  has  so  largely 
hold  the  water  back  for  distribution  through  the  incr^ised,  the  yield  per  acre  has  material  Iv  di- 
Delta.  The  arches  on  the  Damietta  side  were  minished.  By  the  aid  of  irrigation  the  yield  is 
never  supplied  with  gates.  The  Rosetta  barrage  twice  as  large  as  in  the  United  States,  but  this 
was  first  tried  in  1863,  and  held  the  water  up  to  rate  of  production  can  not  be  maintained  witb- 
a  maximum  height  of  5f  feet.  Crevices  soon  out  replacing  the  constituents  of  the  soil  that 
appeared,  a  section  was  undermined  in  1867  and  are  necessary  for  plant  nourishment  and  remoT- 
fell  in,  and  no  attempt  to  use  the  barrage  was  ing  the  injurious  saline  matters  that  accumulateu 
made  thereafter.  When  Sir  Colin  Scott  Mon-  For  most  of  the  crops  that  are  grown  in  Bgypt 
criefl  took  charge  of  irrigation  matters  in  1883  the  soil  is  constantly  enriched  by  the  red  mnd 
he  determined,  against  tne  advice  of  most  ex-  that  is  deposited  when  the  fields  are  flooded  at 
perts,  to  give  the  oarrage  a  trial  before  adopting  high  Nile.  At  that  season  the  cotton  fields  can 
a  scheme  that  was  proposed  for  irrigating  Lower  not  be  flooded  without  destroying  the  cotton, 
Egypt  by  means  of  pumps,  at  an  expense  of  and  thus  the  most  exhaustive  of  crops  is  grown 
£*4S50,000  ftyear,  besides  the  initial  cost  of  £700,-  year  after  year  without  fertilization  of  any  sort, 
000.  In  1884  and  1885  rotten  timbers  and  rusted  for  manure  is  very  scarce,  and  even  the  cotton 
iron  were  replaced  with  new  materials.  In  the  seed  now  all  goes  to  foreign  countries.  Experts 
first  year  the  water  was  raised  to  the  level  of  7  say  that  the  ground  will  soon  become  sterile  un- 
feet  i  inches,  and  in  the  second  year  the  heieht  less  the  cotton  lands  are  left  fallow  to  be  flooded 
at  the  dam  was  9  feet  10  inches,  which  enabled  on  alternate  years.  For  sugar  also  the  floods 
the  canals  to  be  flushed,  and  resulted  in  a  con-  must  be  shut  out,  and  water  supplied  in  the 
siderable  increase  of  irrigation.  The  success  of  season  of  low  Nile,  when  it  contains  very  little 
his  experiment  was  such  that  when  the  powers  silt.  But  sugar  is  no  longer  a  remunerative 
in  1885  consented  to  £1,000,000  being  spent  in  crop,  and  since  Eg^pt  has  ceased  to  be  a  grain- 
irrigation  the  first  work  undertaken  was  a  thor-  exporting  country  it  is  cotton  alone  that  enables 
ougn  and  permanent  restoration  of  the  barrage,  it  to  pay  the  coupons  of  the  bonds  and  buy  all 
A  bed  of  Portland  cement  4  feet  thick  was  laid  that  comes  from  abroad.  The  new  works  planned 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  above  and  below  the  bv  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncriefl  and  Col.  Itoss  in- 
barrage  and  under  the  arches,  and  this  was  cov-  elude  a  system  of  fiood-water  irrigation  for  the 
ered  with  a  stone  pavement,  while  85  feet  up  cotton  lands  by  which  they  will  receive  the  bene- 
stream  a  line  of  piling  was  carried  across  the  fit  of  the  red  mud.  It  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
river.  The  Rosetta  barrage  was  completed  in  duce  the  cultivators  of  a  considerable  district  to 
two  seasons  and  the  Damietta  barrage  in  two  let  their  farms  remain  fallow  in  the  seasons  when 
more.    The  work  was  finished  in  June,  1890,  ther  are  flooded. 

having  cost  in  all  £420,000.  Anglo-Egvptian  Commercial  Treaty.— A 
Cotton  Production. — During  the  five  years  new  treaty  oi  commerce  was  signed  on  Oct.  29, 
In  which  the  barrage  was  incomplete  the  cotton  1889,  and  went  into  operation  nominally  on  Jan. 
culture  was  much  extended  and  benefited  by  it,  1, 1890,  taking  the  place  of  the  treaty  of  1861 
the  increase  in  the  production,  owin^  to  this  between  E^ypt  and  Great  Britain  that  expired 
cause,  beinff  more  than  £800,000  in  annual  value,  on  April  19, 1889.  Under  the  terms  of  a  finnan 
The  area  aevoted  to  this  crop  in  Lower  Egypt  requiring  all  conventions  to  be  communicated 
was  770,428  acres  on  private  land,  47,924  in  the  •  to  the  Porte  before  being  promulgated,  it  was 
Domains,  and  5,847  in  the  Daira  Sanieh  in  1890.  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Sultan's 
In  Upper  Egypt  there  were  85,056  acres  of  private  Government,  and  was  officially  published  on  Feb. 
land,  54,676  acres  of  the  Domains,  and  17,206  15, 1890.  Its  provisions  remain  inoperative  till 
acres  of  Daira  Sanieh  under  cotton  cultivation,  the  other  powers  have  concluded  similar  arrange- 
The  acreage  for  the  whole  country  was  855,479,  roents.  Its  main  feature  is  an  increase  in  the 
showing  an  increase  of  2,650  acres  over  the  pre-  import  duty  from  8  to  10  per  cent  on  metals, 
vious  year.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  lands  are  irri-  machinery,  yams,  mixed  fabrics,  coal,  rice,  and 
gated  by  the  aid  of  pumps.  The  exports  of  cot-  certain  other  articles.  The  right  of  the  Egyn- 
ton,  which  in  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali  were  onljr  tian  Government  to  fix  the  duty  on  every  article 
27,500,000  pounds  a  year,  were  during  the  Amen-  not  included  in  this  list  is  reco^ized,  and  an 
can  civil  war  180,000,000  pounds,  and  from  that  increase  in  the  tariff  on  alcoholic  liquors  and 
increased  to  an  average  of  300,000.000  pounds  other  luxuries  is  contemplated.  The  right  of 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  In  1889-*90  they  were  search  for  contraband  is  admitted,  as  also  is  the 
about  830,000,000  pounds.  Out  of  a  total  of  £10,-  right  of  municipalities  to  ley j  octroi  duties  on 
000,000  or  £11,000,000  of  exports  cotton  and  cot-  drinks,  provisions,  fuel,  and  building  materials, 
ton  seed  represent  from  £8,500,000  to  £9,000,000,  but  no  duties  can  be  imposed  on  goods  in  trans- 
leaving  only  £1,500,000  or  £2,000,000  for  sugar,  it  or  on  patterns.  In  consideration  of  the  ac- 
cereals,  ana  all  other  exports  together.  The  ceptance  of  the  treaty  the  Egyptian  Gtovem- 
oereal  production  has  constantly  diminished  since  ment  promised  to  reduce  the  light  dues  from 
the  decline  in  prices,  and  of  late  rice  has  been  85,000  to  40,000  Egyptian  pounds.    The  treaty 
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remains  in  force  till  1900,  and  by  tacit  ame-  of  the  Sondan,  lowered  prices  and  put  an  end  to 

ment  from  that  date  on  until  it  is  revoked  by  a  the  famine,  except  near  Suakin  and  along  the 

twelve  months'  notice  from  either  party.    Its  coast.    In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  the  iron 

benefits  and  obligations  am  extended-  to  aU  Brit-  rule  of  the  Khaliia  has  been  weakened.    A  seri- 

ish  possessions  except  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  ous  revolt  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1890  in 

south  African  colonies.  Darfur  and  Kordofan. 

NerotUUons  for  the  Withdrawal  of  Brit-  ENGINEERING  IN  1890.    With  the  ex- 

ish  Troops. — When  the  Dnimmond  Wolff  con-  ception  of  the  brid^  over  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

vention  was  negotiated  the  Sultan  refused  to  in  Scotland,  no  engmeering  work  of  very  great 

sign  it,  acting  at  the  instigation  of  France  and  magnitude  has  been  finished  during  the  present 

Russia.    Count  Montebello  at  that  time  pointed  year,  though  many  considerable  works  are  under 

out  the  prejudice  that  he  would  receive  as  Ca-  way  and  promise  early  completion.    The  prog- 

lif  and  as  Suzerain  of  Egypt  if  he  assented  to  ress  of  some  of  these  was  seriously  interrupted 

the  condition  that  English  troops  should  be  per-  by  the  financial  crisis  of  the  autumn  and  early 

mitted  to  re-oocnpy  Egypt  at  any  time  when  the  winter,  but  these  difficulties  have  in  most  cases 

British  Government  considered  that  peace  and  been  overcome. 

order  were  exposed  to  dangers  from  within  or  The  Forth  Bridge. — The  preliminarv  work 

without.    In  March,  1890,  Rustem  Pasha,  the  on  this  stupendous  stnicture  was  described  in 

Turkish  minister  in  London,  was  instructed  to  the  ^  Annual  Cyclopaedia "  for  1885,  page  828. 

re-open  the  negotiations,  and  in  May  he  presented  The  bridge  was  completed  and  formally  opened 

the  draft  of  a  convention.    Lord  Salisbury  said  on  March  4, 1890.    The  construction  was  be^n 

that  he  was  prepared  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  early  in  1883,  and  the  total  cost  up  to  the  time 

Turkish  Government  by  fixing  the  conditions  of  completion  may  be  given  in  round  numbers 

and  the  date  for  the  evacuation  of  E^pt  with  as  $16,000,000.  The  following  statistics  are  given 

the  indispensable  proviso  that  Great  Bntain  shall  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Bridee  and  its  History,"  by 

hare  the  right  to  intervene  without  further  no-  Philip  Phillips,  one  of  tne  resident  engineers : 

tioe  in  the  event  of  any  external  or  internal  dan-  Total  length,  upward  of  1^  mile ;  cantilever 

ger  arising,  that  the  British  Government  shall  arms  projection  (outer),  680  feet ;  depth  of  canti- 

be  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  of  re-entry,  levers  over  piers,  342  feet;  depth  at  ends,  41 

and  that  no  other  nation  shall  have  a  right  to  feet ;  distance  apart  of  lower  members  at  piers, 

intervene  in  Egypt  in  any  cireumstances.    Un-  120  feet ;  distance  apart  of  lower  members  at 

less  the  Porte  consented  to  these  conditions  and  ends,  81*5  feet;  diameter  of  largest  tubes,  12 

obtained  beforehand  satisfactory  assurances  that  feet ;  top  members,  distance  apart  at  vertical 

tbey  would  be  acceptable  to  the  powers  the  Brit-  columns,  33  feet ;  top  members,  distance  apart 

ish  Premier  did  not  see  the  utility  of  discussing  at  ends,  22  feet ;  struts,  largest  diameter,  8  leet; 

the  question  further.     With  this  exchange  of  ties,  greatest  length,  827  feet;  central  girder, 

Tiews  the  matter  rested,  as  neither  Turkey  nor  span,  350  feet ;  central  girder,  depth  at  center, 

France  was  prepared  to  concur  in  the  British  61  feet;  central  girder,  depth  at  ends,  41  feet; 

standpoint.    In  a  note  to  the  powers  in  relation  internal  viaduct  spans,  vanous,  39  to  145  feet ; 

to  the  conversion  the  French  Government  called  total  amount  of  steel  in  bridge,  over  50,000  tons ; 

attention  to  the  solemn  declarations  that  had  south-approach  viaduct,  total  length,  about  1,980 

been  repeatedly  given  that  the  occupation  was  feet;  south-approach  viaduct,  average  span,  168 

only  temporary  and  would  cease  as  soon  as  order  feet ;  wind  pressure  allowed  for,  56  pounds  per 

should  be  re-established  in  Egypt.  square  foot ;  depth  of  water  in  channels  to  be 

The  Sondan. — Khalifa  Araulla,  the  Baggara  spanned,  218  feet ;  height  of  cantilever  pier  {in»- 

leader,  supported  by  all  the  Baggara  tribes  and  sonr;^)  above  water,  2(%  feet ;  greatest  air  prese- 

the  Jaalins,  has  ruled  the  Soudan  for  years  with  ure  in  working  the  caissons,  32  pounds. above 

grinding  tyranny,  under  the  pretense  of  main-  atmosphere ;  weight  on  a  single  pier,  16,000  tons ; 

taining  a  pure  Mohammedan  religion  and  the  thickest  steel  plates.  1^  inch ;  length  of  plates 

independence  of  the  Soudanese  from  Effypt  and  used  in  tubes  alone,  40  miles;  greatest  depth  of 

Christian  domination.    Revolts  occurred  at  vari-  foundations,  88  feet  below  high  water ;  contrao- 

otts  places,  but  they  did  not  shake  him  in  his  po-  tion  and  expansion  allowed  n)r,  between  6  and 

sition,  and  were  easily  put  down  by  his  Baggara  7  feet     The  designers  of  the  bridge  were  Sir 

emirs,  who  are  aided  by  70,000  well-armed  troops.  John  Fowler  and  Benjamin  Baker,  civil  engi- 

These  live  on  supplies  exacted  from  the  more  neer,  and  the  contractors  for  the  construction 

peaceable  tribes.    A  detachment  of  this  force  were  Messrs.  William  Arroll  &  Co. 

threatened  an  invasion  of  Egypt  in  1889,  and  was  Merchants'  Bridge,  St.  Lonis.— This  bridge 

stopped  by  a  British  expedition  to  ToskL    In  was  completed  and  opened  with  suitable  ceremo- 

1890  no  hostile  demonstration  of  the  dervishes  nies  on  May  3.    The  superstructure  is  in  three 

was  made  on  the  Nile.    Their  advanced  post  was  spans  crossing  Mississippi  river.  The  approaches 

withdrawn  in  March  to  Dulgo,  170  miles  from  rest  on  piers  consisting  of  four  cylinarical  ool- 

Wad7  Haifa.    A  famine  was  caused  in  1889  by  umns.    The  eastern  is  in  three  deck  spans  of  125 

droaght ;   23,000  starving  refugees  arrived  at  feet  each.    The  main  trusses  are  75  feet  high  in 

Wady  Haifa,  and  were  relieved  by  the  Anglo-  the  center  and  30  feet  apart,  providing  room  for 

Egyptian  authorities,  who  have  settled  some  of  two  tracks,  which  are  placed  12  feet  apart.    On 

them  on  Government  land.    During  the  winter  the  city  side  the  approach  is  of  three  similar 

andsprine  Bisharis  were  driven  in  from  the  des-  spans,  beyond  which  a  steel  girder  crosses  one 

ert  by  lacx  of  food  and  water.    Commeroial  in-  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  there  is  about  one 

tercoarse  was  opened  at  Assouan,  but  was  not  quarter  of  a  mile  of  trestle  work.    The  bridge 

profitable,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  Soudan,  track  is  laid  with  steel  rails  secured  to  the  ties 

Unusually  good  crops  in  Sennaar,  the  granary  by  interlocking  nuts,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
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creeping  of  the  rails.  The  bridge  mbrtnictiin 
iDcludes  four  granite  pierg  eitending  from  > 
point  3  feet  below  low  water  to  2  feet  aboTe  bigb 
water  above  this  latter  point  limestone  is  nstd. 
the  whole  resting  upon  cuisaons  and  the  usual 
cnb  work.  The  flrst  soandiog?  were  made  in 
September  and  October,  1887,  and  the  work  wm 
begun  on  the  c&i»eons  in  Janoarj.  1889.  The 
depth  of  water  at  the  piers  war  18  feet  when  the 
caissons  were  sunk  into  position,  but  such  air 
the  changing  conditionB  of  the  river  that  before 
the  work  was  completed  the  depth  had  increased 
to  43  feet,  and  the  force  of  the  current  was  so 
great  that  the  anchoraens  twice  gave  war. 

Ballwaj  Bridge  at  Clue  In  natl.— this  fine 
bndge  forms  an  important  link  ia  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  system.  Its  interest  as  an  eo- 
gineermg  work  is  cbieflv  due  to  the  length  of 
the  individual  spans.  There  were  no  special 
difflcolties  in  the  way,  excepting  the  necessitj 
of  avoiding  obstructions  to  narigatioQ.  The 
central  span  is  650  feet  between  centers  of  piers 
and  84  leet  between  centers  of  cords;  thw  is 
the  largest  truss  span  of  this  character  that  has 
been  constructed.  The  two  spans  flanking  the 
mam  channel  are  490  feet  each  between  pier 
centers,  with  76  teet  between  centers  of  cords. 
These  spans  are  all  planned  for  a  double-track 
railway  with  two  roadways  and  two  sidewalks: 
of  course  this  renders  it  uecesiury  to  employ 
construction  of  the  strongest  and  moat  durable 
descnption,  and  there  is  nothing,  either  is  this 
country  or  in  Europe,  that  shows  such  heavy, 
non -continuous  trusses.  All  the  main  parts 
are  of  steel,  and  the  bracing  in  the  lateral  and 
transverse  systems,  with  the  floor-beams  and 
stringers,  are  of  wrought  iron.  The  system  of 
connection  between  piers  and  posts  is  somewhat 
no\fll  All  the  connections  are  central  and  are 
desijj^ned  so  as  to  reduce  sectional  strains  to  a 
minimum.  The  system,  which  may  be  termed 
a  web  STstem,  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
perfection  bjr  the  Phcenix  Bridge  Company.  The 
total  weight  of  the  iron  and  steel  in  the  three 
principal  spans  is  10,000.000  ppiind.t.  The  ap- 
proach on  the  Kentucky  side  is  1.588  feet,  and 
on  Che  Ohio  or  Cincinnati  side  nearly  2.300  feet, 
including  the  roauf  tracks  divergent  to  freight 
depots.  The  total  structure,  therefore,  is  one 
mile  long,  and  more  than  20,000,000  pounds  of 
metal  have  been  used  in  the  entire  work.  Dur- 
ing the  construction  of  this  bridge  seveial  floods 
ofe;       "  --'  -^  i-L. ^   --'  . 


drift  formed  a  continuous  mass  for  more  than 
600  feet  up  stream  from  the  bridge,  and,  in  spite 
of  ever}'  precaution,  a  large  portion  of  already 
constructed  work  was  swept  away ;  fragments  of 
the  wreck  were  scattered  for  60  miles  down  the 
nver  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  disas- 
ter effective  precautions  were  taken,  and  two 
hnee  of  heavy  piling  were  run  np  stream  from 
each  of  the  pier«.  These  formed  a  V-shaped 
protection  with  the  acute  angle  nearly  BOO  teet 
up  stream.  This  protection  proved  to  t>e  a  com- 
plete safeguard  during  several  severe  freshets. 
So  actively  was  the  work  of  repair  prosecuted 
that  Ave  weeks  after  the  day  of  the  wreck  the 
entire  false  work  was  replaced  and  regular  work 
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resumed ;  this  in  itself  is  a  very  creditable  feat  time,  and  pilot  dues,  the  long  voyage  around  Den- 

of  engineering,  aside  from  anything  in  connec-  mark  being  avoided.    Thissavin^,  in  some  cases, 

tion  with  the  permanent  structure.  will  be  as  much  as  425  miles,  which  means  from 

It  was  necessary  to  sink  caissons  for  the  piers  twenty-five  to  thirty  hours  for  steamers,  and 

on  both  sides  of  the  channel.    These  were  made  about  four  days  for  sailing  vessels.    Another  un- 

in  the  usual  way,  each  containing  more  than  known  quantity  must  also  be  considered,  since,  on 

500,000  feet  of  timber.    The  caissons  were  both  an  average,  200  vessels  are  annually  wrecked  in 

launched  and  placed  in  position  in  1887,  and  the  Nortb  Sea,  and  of  these  the  canal  may  save 

complete  pneumatic  machmery  and  an  electric-  a  large  percentage.    The  North  Sea  and  Baltic 

light  plant  were  placed  on  two  barges  and  con-  traffic  is  variously  estimated  from  85,000  to  40,- 

stantly  maintained  alongside  the  caissons.    As  000  vessels  annually,  the  aggregate  registration 

the  caissons  descended  and  the  air-pressure  in-  exceeding  12,000,0(X)  tons, 

creand,  some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  ren-  The  Manchester  Shi]>  Canal. — This  is  now 

dering  the  atmosphere  endurable  for  the  work-  so  near  completion  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 

men.    Many  large  bowlders,  rocks,  etc.,  were  en-  one  of  the  engineering  works  of  1890.    From  the 

countered  and  were  hoisted  through  the  excavat-  first  proposition  contemplating  the  building  of 

ing  shafts.    A  solid  concrete  wall  was  built  in  this  canal,  considerable  opposition  was  made  by 

the  middle  of  one  of  the  caissons  at  a  weak  point,  the  commercial  interests  of  Liverpool  and  along 

and  the  foondations  were  finally  made  as  abso-  the  Mersey  river,  because  it  will  undoubtedly  re- 

lutely  secure  as  such  a  work  can  possibly  be.  duce  the  importance  of  Liverpool  as  a  port  of 

North  Sea  and  Baltic,  or  Holstein  Canal,  entry.  This  opposition  worked  so  efficiently  in 
—For  man  J  years  the  military  necessity  of  a  Parliament  that  the  passage  of  the  canal  bill  was 
ship  canal  between  the  Baltic  ana  North  Seas  has  delayed  for  several  years.  In  1887  it  was  over- 
claimed the  attention,  first  of  the  Prussians  and  come,  and  since  then  the  work  has  been  prose- 
Danes,  and  later  of  the  consolidated  German  Em-  cuted  vigorously.  The  contract  time  for  its  com- 
pire.  There  are  alreadythree  small  canals  between  pletion  was  four  years.  In  total  length  the  canal 
the  two  seas.  One  of  them,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  is  somewhat  more  than  35  miles  from  the  Mer- 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  is  still  in  sey  to  the  city  of  Manchester.  Its  completion 
use.  Another  was  constructed  in  the  sixteenth  will  practically  make  one  of  the  mat  inland 
century,  and  a  third  in  the  eighteenth,  having  manufacturing  centers  of  Englana  a  seaport, 
been  completed  by  King  Christian  of  Denmark  readily  accessible  through  the  tidal  estuary  of 
in  1785.  But  none  of  these  are  true  ship  canals,  the  Mersey.  The  canal  naturally  divides  itself 
The  total  length  of  the  completed  canal  will  be  into  a  tidal  section,  that  from  Eastham  through 
between  60  and  61  miles,  special  attention  being  the  Mersey  to  Runcorn,  thence  8  miles  inland, 
given  to  the  construction  of  easy  curves,  with  with  a  bottom  width  of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of 
radii  of  5,000  and  6,000  feet.  Especial  attention  26  feet  at  low  water.  The  second  section,  the 
is  given  to  this  feature,  as  it  is  of  the  highest  im-  canal  division  proper,  from  Warrington  to  Man- 
portance  that  large  steamers  shall  be  able  to  pass  Chester,  is  15|  miles,  with  the  same  dimensions 
without  hindrance  around  an^  of  the  curves  at  and  a  surface  width  of  300  feet.  There  are  four 
a  uniform  rate  of  speed.  This  purpose  is  fur-  sets  of  locks,  in  groups  of  three,  with  interme- 
ther  facilitated  by  tne  fact  that  the  canal  is  a  diate  cuts,  so  that  any  vessel  in  existence  may  be 
through  cut,  having  merely  tidal  locks  at  either  passed  without  waste  of  water.  The  greatestele- 
eod.  The  mean  range  of  tides  in  the  Baltic  is  vation  of  the  canal  is  60  fe^t.  The  total  amount 
1  foot  8  inches  above  and  below  the  canal  level,  of  excavation  is  about  48,000,000  cubic  yards,  and 
and  in  the  Elbe  4  feet  6  inches  above  the  same  the  contract  price  of  the  work  is  $9M(),000,000 ; 
level  This  last,  of  course,  gives  a  surplus  of  wa-  15,000  men,  70  steam  shovels,  50  steam  cranes, 
ter  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  whicn  must  be  150  locomotives,  and  several  thousand  cars  have 
controlled  by  locking  arrangements.  The  canal  been  constantly  employed,  the  average  monthly 
was  farmally  inaugurated,  not  opened,  by  the  record  being  a\K>ut  1,000,000  cubic  yards.  The 
German  Emperor  in  June,  1887.  The  line  passes  engineering  work  throughout  has  been  organized 
from  the  Elbe  through  swampy  land,  graaually  with  the  greatest  precision, 
rising  to  the  height  of  82  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  The  Corinth  CfanaL— Historically  this  is  one 
desoeht  thence  leads  to  the  Eider  river,  taking  of  the  most  interesting  canals  in  existence.  A 
advantage  of  a  natural  chain  of  lakes,  until  it  narrow  isthmus  separating  the  waters  of  the 
reaches  the  old  Eider  canal,  «7hich  has  been  en-  Meeeai  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  tempted  the 
larged.  At  Bmnsbuttel,  on  the  Elbe,  there  will  early  canal  makers  as  long  ago  as  628  b.  c.  Sur- 
be  three  locks  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  1,180  veys  were  made  some  centuries  later  across  the 
feet  long  by  196  feet  wide.  At  the  BaltiG  one  isthmus,  and  the  Emperor  Nero  actually  began 
large  lock  will  serve  for  vessels  of  all  sizes.  The  the  work.  Evidences  of  these  early  excavations 
machinery  will  be  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  are  still  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus. 
Several  railroads  and  highwa;^s  cross  the  canal  But  the  high  elevation  of  the  central  plateau 
on  drawbridges.  The  total  estimated  amount  of  prevent«d  the  completion  of  these  early  works, 
excavation  is  67,000,000  cubic  yards,  and  the  es-  The  present  canal,  now  approaching  completion, 
timated  cost  of  the  entire  work  is  $89,000,000.  was  begun  in  May,  1882.  the  King  of  Greece 
This  sum  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  would  turning  the  first  sod  with  due  ceremony,  and  the 
be  required  in  a  canal  intended  merely  for  com-  Queen  setting^  off  the  train  of  dynamite  mines, 
mereial  uses ;  something  like  a  third  of  the  cost  The  canal  will  be  4  miles  long,  with  a  surface 
is  necessarily  added  to  make  it  practicable  as  a  width  of  about  92  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of  52 
military  work.  The  estimated  annual  cost  of  feet.  The  depth  will  be  28  feet,  making  it 
maintenance  is  somewhat  less  than  $500,000.  available  for  vessels  of  the  deepest  draught.  The 
Vessels  coming  from  England  save  in  distance,  depth  of  cutting  at  the  highest  part  of  the  isth- 
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mus  will  be  228  feet  Lack  of  funds  and  defect-  deck  works  were  submerged.  Several  unsncoes^- 
ive  organization  tiave  rendered  the  progress  of  ful  attempts  w6re  made  to  raise  her,  her  great 
the  work  slow,  when  compared  with  similar  size  rendering  ordinary  appliances  unaTaSin^. 
works  driven  by  modem  machinery  under  com-  Her  displacement  when  armed  and  loaded  is 
petent  direction.  A  maximum  force  of  about  1^,200  tons.  She  is  825  feet  long,  59  feet  beam, 
8,000  men  has  been  employed,  with  15  locomo-  and  ordinarily  draws  27  feet  of  water.  When 
tives,  700  cars,  and  6  or  8  dredges.  The  largest  sunk  she  haa  her  full  battery  of  eight  18-ton 
day*s  work  was  about  10.000  cubic  yards,  and  the  muzzle-loading  guns  on  board,  and  four  12^ton 
total  estimated  amount  of  excavation  will  be  guns,  besides  the  usual  complement  of  breech- 
somewhat  in  excess  of  11,000,000  cubic  yards.  loading  and  quick-firing  guns.  Observations  of 
The  line  of  the  canal  is  perfectly  straight,  and  divers  show  that  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship 
about  4  miles  from  gulf  to  sea.  The  original  was  indented  in  all  directions,  the  plates  being 
contract  contemplated  the  expenditure  of  $5,-  in  many  cases  forced  up  through  the  double 
280.000,  but  this  proved  inadequate,  and  the  total  bottom,  and  the  longitudinal  frames  twisted  in 
cost  will  probably  be  about  $12,000,000.  This  every  direction.  The  difficulty  of  floating  the 
canal  will  shorten  the  voyage  from  Turkey  in  ship,  even  after  her  battery  was  removed,  was  in- 
Asia  into  the  Adriatic  Sea  by  185  miles,  and  for  creased  by  the  fact  that  she  was  literally  wedged 
vessels  coming  through  the  Straits  of  Messina  by  between  two  beds  of  rock,  so  that  portions  of  the 
95  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  4,500,000  tons  will  rock  had  to  be  blasted  away  before  the  divers 
annually  make  use  of  the  canal.  could  examine  parts  of  the  hull.  This  was  finaJ- 

Separable  Ships. — An  ingenious  svstem  of  ly  accomplishea.  and  the  openings  were  tempo- 
ship  construction  nas  been  introduced  on  the  rarily  stopped  by  means  of  wood,  canvas,  and 
Great  Lakes.  A  large  steamer,  the  *' Mackinaw,'*  oakum,  a  new  cement  being  used  which  hard- 
of  8,578  gross  registered  ton  nacre,  was  finished  in  ened  under  water  to  the  consistency  of  putty, 
October  by  the  Steel  Steamship  Company,  of  and  made  temporarily  tight  some  of  the  rents 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  vessel  is  290  feet  long,  41  i  that  could  not  otheifwise  have  been  stopped, 
feet  bottom,  and  26  feet  molded  depth.  She  is  This  done,  the  ship  was  successfully  pumped  out, 
of  st'Cel  throughout,  and  is  a  double-bottomed  floated,  towed  to  Malta,  and  eventually  t^en  to 
water-ballast  vessel,  designed  to  class  Al  for  England  for  repairs. 

twentv  years.  The  peculiarity  in  construction  is  New  Doeks  at  Southampton,  England. — 
that  she  is  designed  to  be  taken  apart  amid-ships,  The  Southampton  Dock  Company  has  been  in 
so  that  she  can  pass  through  tne  locks  of  the  existence  since  early  in  the  present  century.  It 
Welland  and  other  canals,  and  be  put  together  began  its  flrst  docks  in  1838.  and  opened  them  for 
again  on  reaching  Montreal.  In  point  of  fact,  business  in  1844.  Since  then  the  shipping  re- 
she  left  the  building  yard  under  her  own  steam,  quirements  of  the  port  have  largely  increasea  and 
and  was  put  in  dry  dock  on  reaching  BufFalo.  A  compelled  additions  to  the  docking  facilities  of 
row  of  nvets  was  cut  out  all  around  her  mid-  the  company.  The  docks  are  at  the  mouth  of 
ship  section,  and  the  two  halves  were  separatelv  the  river  Itchen,  and,  as  originallv  designed, 
floated  out  of  dock.  The  after  half  proceeded,  afforded  ample  accommodations  for  the  shipping 
stem  foremost,  under  its  own  steam,  to  the  canal ;  of  that  period.  There  is  a  curious  phenomenon 
while  the  forward  section  was  towed  by  two  or-  of  double  tides  at  this  port-.  In  addition  to  the 
dinary  tug  boats  and  kept  companv  with  its  usual  regular  tidal  movements,  there  is  a  second 
better  half,  through  Lake  Ontario  and  the  lower  high  water  about  two  hours  after  the  first.  This 
canal,  until  the  two  could  be  rejoined  at  Mon-  is  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
treal,  whence  the  vessel  went  to  sea  as  a  com-  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  has  to  be  considered  in 
plete  ship.  The  owners  of  the  ship  are  F.  W.  the  construction  of  docks.  The  new  deep-water 
Wheeler  &  Co.,  of  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  dock,  opened  by  the  Queen  on  July  20,  has  an 
the  work  of  construction,  disconnection,  etc.,  was  area  of  18  acres ;  it  is  of  an  irregular  quadran- 
conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  gular  shape,  the  northwest  and  northeagt  and 
Williams,  a  member  of  the  firm.  southwest  wharves  being  850  feet  long  each,  and 

Marine  Engineering. — The  steamer  *'  Ulun-  the  southeast  wharf  800  feet.  The  entrance, 
da,"  of  1,800  tons,  went  ashore  on  Aug.  26  at  opening  to  the  southeast,  is  175  feet  wide,  wiUi 
Brier  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Her  bottom  side  walls  200  feet  long.  At  low  water  thfire  is 
plates  were  badly  stove  on  rocks,  and  she  was  26  feet  of  depth  in  all  parts  of  the  dock,  so  that 
considered  a  total  loss,  and,  having  been  aban-  the  largest  Vessels  likely  to  be  built  for  manj 
doned  by  the  underwriters,  she  was  sold  where  years  to  come  can  be  safely  moored  alongside 
she  lay  to  a  Halifax  company  for  $8,000.  Short-  tlie  wharves,  with  direct  connection  by  rail  in  all 
ly  afterward  she  was  still  further  damaged  by  a  cases.  Alfred  Giles  has  had  charge  of  the  work 
storm,  all  the  bottom  plates  forward  of  the  en-  as  superintending  engineer, 
gines  being  knocked  off.  The  purchasers  bolted  The  Ferry  Boat "  Bergen/* — A  new  type  of 
pine  planks  to  the  under  side  of  the  second  deck,  ferrv  boat  has  lately  been  placed  in  service  on  the 
calked  them,  and  at  low  tide  placed  1,200  empty  Hudson  river,  between  New  York  and  Hoboken. 
casks  in  the  hold ;  as  the  tide  rose,  the  vessel  In  size  she  does  not  differ  materially  from  tte 
floated.  She  was  towed  to  Westport,  where  she  ordinarv  paddle-wheel  boats  used  in  this  neigh- 
was  beached  and  fitted  with  a  temporary  wooden  borhood.  The  novelty  of  her  construction  con- 
bottom,  and  proceeded  thence  under  her  own  sistsinalongpropeller  shaft  running  lengthwise 
steam  to  Halifax,  where  she  has  been  repaired.  of  the  boat  and  provided  with  a  screw  at  either 

Another  noteworthy  case  of  marine  engineer-  end.    The  propellers,  therefore,  are  rotated  to- 

Ing  is  that  of  the  British  war-ship  "Sultan,"  gether,  one  pulling  and  the  other  pushing,  a 

which  ran  upon  an  uncharted  rock  near  Malta,  single  compound  engine  driving  the  machinery. 

She  sank  in  water  of  such  depth  that  all  her  The  advantages  claimed  are,  first,  that  the  engines 
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and  boilers  are  all  below  deck,  so  that  the  space 
usa&Uy  occupied  by  tbem  is  saved  for  passengers 
and  teams.  The  estimated  saving  in  these  re- 
spects amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.,  the  room 
being  chiefly  gained  for  trucks  and  carriages. 
The  absence  of  the  side  wheels  also  opens  the 
passenser  cabins  throughout  the  lengtn  of  the 
ooat,  the  troublesome  narrow  passage  between 
the  cabins  fore  and  aft  being  done  away  with, 
increasing  the  capacity  for  passengers  about  35 
per  cent.  Many  attempts  have  previously  been 
made  to  employ  boats  with  propelling  screws  at 
both  ends,  but  heretofore  tney  have  not  been 
▼ery  saccessful.  The  "  Bergen  '*  has  been  in  use 
for  some  months,  and  appears  to  fulfill  all  that 
was  expected  of  her.  It  has  been  found  that 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  feny  navigation  in 
this  latitude  is  the  accumulation  of  ice  in  the 
ferrv  slips.  This  ice,  when  it  is  ground  up  into 
souul  and  partly  spherical  pieces,  forms  to  a 
great  depth  in  the  slips,  and  paddle  wheels  are 
often  powerless  to  overcome  its  resistance.  It 
has  been  customary  for  the  ferrv  companies  to 
keep  tug  boats  with  screw  propellers  on  purpose 
to  drive  the  ice  out  of  tne  slips,  so  that  the 
paddle-wheel  boats  could  do  their  work.  The 
new  boat  with  a  screw  at  either  end,  both  work- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  creates  powerful  sub- 
marine currents,  which  carry  the  ioe  toward  the 


coal  and  iron  from  the  west  Superior  region 
down  to  the  lower  lakes.  Capt.  Alexander 
McDoueall  is  the  designer  of  wnat  are  known 
as  whale-shaped  freight  earners,  a  considerable 
number  of  wnich  are  already  in  service  on  the 
lakes.  He  has  lately  constructed  a  tow  steamer 
especially  designed  for  handling  these  barges. 
She  is  similarly  shaped  and  carries  a  powerful 
engine,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  fair  weather 
she  can  tow  as  many  as  100  of  the  barges  referred 
to.  Should  these  expectations  be  sustained,  this 
may  revolutionize  the  coal  and  iron-ore  trade  of 
the  lakes,  since  it  would  probablv  largely  under- 
bid the  present  steel  and  wooden  ships  in  this 
line  of  business. 

The  St  Clair  River  Tnnnel.— The  enor- 
mous increase  of  traffic  over  the  Grank  Trunk 
Railway,  of  Canada,  and  the  connecting  lines  in 
the  United  States,  made  it  obvious  several  years 
since  that  other  means  of  transit  than  a  steam- 
car  ferry  were  necessary  across  St.  Clair  river. 
Surveys  were  made  contemplating  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  flat- 
ness of  the  country  on  both  sides,  this  was  found 
impracticable,  because  of  the  great  height  neces- 
sary to  allow  free  navigation  in  the  river.  More- 
over, the  current  is  so  swift  (eight  miles  an  hour, 
at  times,)  that  any  possible  structure  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  bridge  would  be  liable  to  damage  when 
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stem  of  the  boat  and  empty  the  slip  of  ice  in  a 
few  minutes.  A  series  of  preliminary  experi- 
ments, comparing  the  efficiency  of  this  new  type 
of  boat  witn  the  old  side-wheelers,  gave  results 
farorable  to  the  new  type,  both  in  consumption 
of  coal  and  in  speed.  An  additional  advantage 
may  perhaps  be  taken  into  account  as  suggested 
in  a  paper  read  bv  Capt  Zalinsky  before  the  Naval 
Institute,  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  utility 
of  ferry  b^ts  for  harbor  defense,  saying  that 
the  pneumatic  dynamite  guns  may  be  mounted 
on  them.  Their  light  draught,  great  strength, 
snd  good  speed  would  render  them  very  effective 
for  coast-wise  operations.  The  wide,  overhan^ng 
guards  would  render  it  possible  to  introduce 
armor  of  some  kind,  so  that  the  boats  could  be 
protected  against  torpedoes.  The  typical  ferry 
boat  was  u^  extensively  during  the  civil  war, 
and  proved  hiehly  efficacious  for  river  service. 

Towing  SSeamera. — It  is  within  compara- 
tirely  few  years  that  it  has  been  discovered  that 
a  steam  engine  of  given  power  can  do  a  great 
deal  more  efficient  work  when  set  up  in  a  tow 
boat  than  when  placed  independently  in  a  large 
vessel.  The  development  of  towing  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  Great  Lakes  of  late  ^ears, 
and  tow  ^rges  of  a  new  model  have  been  intro- 
duced, devoted  mainly  to  the  transportation  of 


the  ice  broke  up  in  the  spring.  At  length  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  was  decided  upon,  to 
cross  the  river  from  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  the 
American  side,  to  Samia,  on  the  Canadian  side. 
A  company  was  formed  in  1886,  test  borings 
were  taken  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  begin  the  main  tunnel  by 
sinking  large  preliminary  shafts.  These  shafts 
soon  entered  a  stratum  of  soil  that  seemed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  quicksand.  It  was  so  very 
difficult  of  management,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
sides  of  the  shafts  was  so  tremendous,  that  at  last 
they  had  to  be  abandoned  and  filled  up  with  sand 
in  order  to  prevent  dangerous  subsidence  of  the 
surface  under  adjacent  buildings.  Excavations 
were  then  begun  to  approach  the  tunnel  en- 
trance by  a  gently  inclined  plane,  and  when  a 
sufficient  depth  was  reached  Beach  hydraulic 
shields  were  introduced,  and  the  work  proceeded 
with  remarkable  dispatch.  These  shields  were 
designed  bv  Alfred  B.  Beach,  of  the  "  Scientific 
American,**^  and  patented  in  1869.  The  first  ex- 
cavation was  made  under  the  steeets  of  New 
York,  with  a  view  to  an  underground  railway ; 
but  that  design  was  abandoned,  and  only  an  ex- 
perimental tunnel  was  constructed.  The  St. 
Clair  Tunnel  has  now  so  nearly  approached 
completion  that  it  may  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
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greaX  eD^D«erine  works  of  the  jrear.  The 
special  construction  of  ihe  hydraulic  shields 
need  not  here  be  described  in  detail,  as  the  prin* 
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ciple  has  lonf"  been  known  to  tiie  en)^neering 
profession.  Sabstsntiallv  it  is  a  eectioii  of  Inr^ 
pipe  surrounded  by  another  moTsble  section  of 
pipe,  the  latter  baring  a  cutting' ediife  and  being 
oapal)le  of  movement  througli  the  action  of 
powerful  hjdraulio  rams.  The  cutting  edge  is 
thus  presaed  through  the  soil,  and  a  compart- 
ment between  the  movable  section  and  the  fixed 
section  giveo  working  room  for  seTeral  men  who 
throw  the  material  eicaiated  back  into  the  fixed 
tunnel  whence  it  ie  transported  to  the  heading 
on  small  cars.  Two  shields  of  this  description 
were  used,  one  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel,  and 
the  two  met,  their  circular  edges  coinciding  al- 
most exactlr,  under  the  middle  of  the  river. 
The  very  dimcult  soil  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  eiDerimental  shafts  extended  all  the 
way  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  was  at 
times  so  nearly  fluid  as  greatl;  to  delay  the 
progress  of  the  work.  Experience  taught  the  en- 
gineers how  to  deal  with  it,  and  no  serious  acci- 
dent occurred  during  the  period  of  construction. 
The  chief  obstacles  encountered  were  due  to 
the  occurrences  of  large  bowlders  imbedded  in 
tiie  clay,  against  whi^  the  advancing  shields 
occasionally  struck.  Blasting  was  impossible 
under  the  eiisting  conditions,  and  accordingly 
they  had  to  be  split  b^  hand  drilling  and 
wedge  work  or  other  primitive  devices.  Mason- 
ry is  not  employed  m  the  tunnel  proper,  the 
entire  excavation  being  lined  by  flanged,  seg- 
mental cast-iron  plates  (see  figure).  The  flanges 
rest  aetiinst  one  anoth- 
er, and  bolts  are  passed 
Ui  rough  the  boles  of 
each  two  contiguous  seg- 
ments. Thirteen  of  these 
cast-iron  segments  com- 
plete the  circle  of  the 
tunnel,  with  a  small  key 
segment  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch.  Each  seg- 
ment is  4  (eet  10  inches 
lon^,  18  inches  wide. 
and  2  inches  thick;  the  flanges  are  6  inches 
deep  inside,  and  ]»  inch  thicft:  the  segments 
are  cast  with  83  bolt  holes  in  each,  the  bolts  be- 
ing i  inch  in  diameter.  This  makes  an  exceed- 
ing); strong  structure,  and  with  proper  precau- 
tions against  oxidation  should  be  practically 
indestructible.  The  total  length  of  the  tunnel 
is  2,267  yards,  of  which  TT7  yards  is  under  the 
American  side  of  the  river,  and  TTO  yards  under 
the  Canadian  side.    The  central  section  of  the 


tunnel  under  the  river  is  nearly  level  for  aboQt 
500  yards,  but  at  either  end  there  is  a  gradient 
of  alwut  1  in  IW  until  the  approaches  are 
reached.  The  length  of  the  grade  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  is  1,633  yards,  and  on  the  Canadian  side 
1,6ST  yards.  The  minimum  thickness  of  the 
river  bed  above  the  tunnel  is  IG  feet,  and  the 
maximum  below  the  surface  of  the  water  ttftj 
feet.  The  cross  section  of  the  tunnel  is  circular, 
with  an  interior  diameter  of  20  feet,  admitting 
but  a  single  line  of  raits.  The  total  cost  at  the 
beginning  was  estimated  at  about  |2,50O.0OO,  of 
which  the  Dominion  Qovemment  granted  the 
company  a  subsidy  of  £77,625.  The  latest  at- 
tainable flgures  show  that  about  200,000  cars 
were  transferred  by  ferriage  across  St.  Clair 
river  in  the  year,  an  average  of  over  000  a  ds;. 
It  is  evident  that  the  tunnel  will  largely  facib- 
tate  the  reg:ularity  desirable  for  this  enormous 
trafl^c  It  IS  extremely  probable  that  incresfing 
business  will  necessitate  the  duplication  of  this 
tunnel  before  many  years.  The  work  of  con- 
struction has  been  under  the  charge  of  Joaeph 
Hobson  as  chief  engineer. 

In  this  connection  it  ma^  not  be  amiss  to  caII 
attention  to  the  different  interstate  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  France.  In  one  case  a  tunnel  is 
built  with  hardly  a  word  of  protest ;  in  the 
other  Parliament  can  not  be  indnoed  to  grant  a 
permit  for  construction, 

Tannel  and  Electric  Ballirar. — One  of  the 
great  tunnels  of  the  year  passes  under  some  of 
the  most  densely  populated  portions  of  London, 
from  King  William  Street,  in  the  "  City,"  under 
the  Thames,  to  Stockwell.  about  three  miles,  with 
intermediate  stations.  The  company  has  the 
chartered  right  of  way  to  Clapham  Common,  one 
mile  farther.  The  line  is  tunnel  work  through- 
ouL  It  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Oct.  28. 
The  work  of  excavation  was  done  by  a  movable 
shield  of  the  Beach  pattern,  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  St.  CMrKiverTunneUan  American  inven- 
tion long  familiar  to  our  engineers.  Most  of  the 
line  pa^ed  through  stiff  clay,  such  as  underlies 
a  large  portion  of  the  city.  Owing  to  the  im- 
portance of  preventing  any  subsidence  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  was  necessary  to  force 
grouting  cement  into  the  space  surrounding  the 


ieh 

pressure.  The  end  of  the  line  near  King  Will- 
iam Street  station  is  peculiarly  arranged,  owing 
to  the  value  of  horizontal  space.     Two  tnnnele 


_   __    the  other,  but  the  relative   position 

changes  while  passing  under  the  river,  and  they 


Electricity  is  used  throughout  as  a  motive  pow- 


dependently  by  an  engine  of  875  horse-power. 
The  efHciency  of  the  dynamos  is  OS  per  cent, 
and  the  measured  applied  efficiency  of  engine 
and  dynamo  is  75  per  cent.  There  are  fourteen 
electrical  locomotives  for  the  traction  work,  each 
intended  to  develop  100  horse-power  and  a  speed 
of  25  miles  an  hour.    The  armatures  of  the  loco- 
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motives  are  oonstmcted  so  that  the  shaft  serves  The  forests  are  disappearing  so  rapidly  that  two 
fts  the  axle  of  the  looomotive,  a  device  suggested  of  three  generations  may  witness  their  extinc- 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens,  but  not  before  tion,  unless  wise  legislation  can  be  introduced  in 
used  in  the  British  Islands.  The  locomotives  time  to  save  the  red  woods.  Some  of  the  engi- 
have  a  motor  on  each  axle,  and  collect  the  cur-  neering  operations  are  ingenious  and  interesting, 
rent  through  an  ampere  metre,  returning  it  to  the  The  country  being  very  hilly,  great  c&re  is  taken 
nuls  through  regulating  and  reversing  switches,  in  felling  the  timber,  and  the  enormous  size  of 
magnets,  etc.,  thus  completing  the  circuit.  Each  the  logs  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  trans- 
train  will  weigh  about  dO  tons  loaded,  and  10  port  them  to  a  market.  On  entirely  level  ground 
trains  can  be  worked  at  once.  The  construction  it  does  not  pay  to  haul  logs  more  than  a  quar- 
of  the  work  has  been  under  the  charge  of  J.  H.  ter  of  a  mile,  since  it  takes  12  or  14  cattle  to  a 
Qreathead,  civil  engineer  log ;  moreover,  a  road  must  be  prepared,  and  it 

Tannel  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  is  usuallv  cheaper  to  run  a  short  railroad  direct- 
Company. — Increasing  traffic  made  it  necessary  ly  into  tne  timoer.  This  has  been  found  to  be 
to  construct  a  short  tunnel,  passing  under  some  very  expensive  work  in  a  hilly  country,  and 
of  the  heaviest  business  buildings  and  the  busi-  within  a  few  years  the  construction  of  lumber 
est  streets  of  the  cit^  of  London.  Some  special  flumes  has  been  largely  introduced.  These  are 
STstem  of  construction  was  necessary,  in  order  most  extensively  usea  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
tnat  traffic  mi^ht  not  be  interrupted.  The  plan  the  red-wood  oistrict  The  flumes  are  all  con- 
adopted  was  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Jennings  structed  on  what  is  known  as  '*  the  V  section." 
sod  Stannard.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  timber  They  are  made  of  boards,  20  inches  wide,  bat- 
work  used  in  tunneling,  steel  bars,  technically  tened  on  the  outside  wherever  necessary.  The  V 
called  **  needles,'*  were  used ;  cross  sections  of  b  5  feet  across  the  top  and  supported  by  ordinary 
these  are  shown  in  the  following  illustration,    staging  work,  usually  somewhat  rough.     The 

flumes  sometimes  run  for  long  distances  at  an 

angle  of  as  much  as  45",  but,  in  order  to  check 

the  rush  of  the  lumber,  it  is  necessary  that  a  long 

stretch  of  level  flume  should  always  follow  these 

steep  descents;  in  these  the  water  reduces  its 

Telocity  to  a  manageable  rate.    A  flume  can  be 

built  and  put  in  operation  at  an  expense  of  about 

$5,000  a  mile,  though  the  cost  is  sometimes  $15,- 

000  a  mile,  accordmg  to  the  amount  of  timber 

work  and  excavation.    These  flumes  will  carry 

about  100,000  feet  of  lumber  and  50  cords  of 

wood  a  day.     For  operating,  one  man  is  re- 

TURHKLiKo-NKKDLBi.  quired  for  each  5  miles  of  flume,  and  a  foot  way 

^  is  constructed  along  the  entire  length.     The 

Each  needle  is  10  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and    average  speed  of  water  approximates  6  miles  an 

2  inches  thick,  so  arranged  that  when  laid  side    hour. 

by  side  overlapping  they  admit  free  longitudinal  One  of  the  largest  flumes  now  in  operation  is 
motion  and  can  be  adjusted  to  flt  an  arch  of  any  known  as  the  60-mile  flume,  near  Chico,  Cal.  It 
radius.  When  the  initial  excavation  is  made  is  constructed  substantially  on  the  plan  indicated 
the  needles  are  inserted  like  ordinary  tunnel  bars  above.  As  an  accessory  to  the  flumes,  chutes  are 
covering  the  crown  of  the  arch.  Brick  work  is  common,  especially  on  those  sections  of  the  coast 
built  up  immediately  under  the  needles,  and  each  where  it  is  impossible  to  load  vessels  from  the 
needle  can  be  forced  forward  by  means  of  screw-  wharf.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  there  are  no 
jacks.  Longitudinal  cavities  extend  through  harbor  facilities  whatever  along  this  coast,  nor 
the  needles,  so  that  grouting  can  be  forced  into  is  it  possible  to  construct  them  without  great 
the  spaces  that  are  left  as  they  advance.  The  expense.  The  presence  of  dangerous  rocks  com- 
excavation  is  made  exactly  the  size  of  the  tun-  pels  vessels  to  anchor  several  hundred  feet  off 
nel,  plus  the  thickness  of  the  needles.  At  King*s  shore,  and  the  ceaseless  swells  that  roll  in  from 
Cross  Station  the  line  ran  under  the  freight  the  Pacific  further  complicate  the  problem  of 
yard,  only  three  feet  of  earth  remaining  between  safely  deliverinj?  large  logs  from  the  nigh  bluffs 
the  crown  of  the  arch  and  the  surface,  on  which  of  the  shore.  The  stationary  work  of  the  chute 
very  heavy  traffic  was  continually  passing.  Tun-  generally  extends  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from 
nels  or  drive- ways  made  after  this  manner  are  the  land,  with  an  attachment  called  an  apron 
less  expensive,  and,  in  many  ways,  more  conven-  extending  from  40  to  90  feet  farther.  The  cnute 
lent  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  sewers,  the  proper  is  constructed  on  loft^  timber  nnderpin- 
exact  shape  can  be  made  at  once,  instead  of  driv-  ning,  with  guys  reachinj|[  in  either  direction,  and 
ine  a  sauare  heading  at  first  ancnored  to  the  shore  m  order  to  prevent  dan- 

Lnmoer  Flumes  and  Chutes  In  California,  gerous  swaying  from  side  to  side  under  the  influ- 
—The  enormous  extent  of  logging  operations  in  ence  of  the  breaking  se&  The  apron,  so-called, 
the  red-wood  country  of  California  nas  necessi-  is  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  chute  by  very 
tated  a  special  system  of  en^neering  as  these  heavy  hinges  and  by  guys  extending  to  supports 
niagnificent  trees  disappeared  from  the  imme-  built  upward  from  tne  main  scaffolding.  The 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  coast  and  the  natural  gu;^8  are  arranged  as  running  rigging  passing 
water  ways.  No  one  can  witness  the  reckless  de-  over  blocks  and  raising  or  lowering  tne  apron,  ao- 
stniction  of  these  superb  forests  without  regret-  cording  to  the  condition  of  the  sea  or  the  height 
tine  that  improved  systems  of  cutting,  shipping,  of  the  tide.  The  apron  is  usually  held  at  the 
andf  handling  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  tneuL    height  of  6  or  10  feet  above  the  rail  Of  the  yes- 
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wl,  tiius  allowinR  the  vessel  to  rise  and  fall  that 
distaniM  without  interference.  A  contrivance 
called  a  brake  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  apron  and  operated  bj  a  set  of  levers  con- 
nected with  the  chute.  Prom  7  to  10  men  Hre 
required  to  handle  lumber  from  the  tracks  or 
cars  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  for  a  eang  of 
this  size  50,000  feet  is  considered  a  good  day's 
work.  The  cost  of  a  chute  is  from  |2,000  to 
$11,000,  according  to  the  difBculties. 

Wire  chutes  have  lately  been  introduced,  since 
they  are  found  to  be  much  more  convenient  In 
case  of  heavy  on-shore  winds.  A  vessel  pitching 
violently  at  her  anchor  can  be  loaded  almost  as 
easily  as  if  she  were  Ivinp  in  smooth  water. 
Three-inch  fexible  steel-wire  ropes  are  used. 
These  are  passed  around  a  drum,  which  is  driven 
by  a  donkey  engine,  thence  out  between  the  ves- 
sel's masts,  resting  on  supports  connected  with 
the  masts,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  raised  or 
lowered.  The  main  wire  rope  then  extends  some , 
distance  beyond  the  vessel,  and  is  securely  an- 
chored to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  On  this  rope  a 
traveler  works  back  and  forth  carrying  the  load 
down  the  wire  by  means  of  a  series  of  wheels. 
The  traveler,  of  course,  is  fitted  with  a  set  of 
chains  and  hooks  and  hoisting  tackle,  by  means 
of  which  the  lumber  in  any  form  can  be  picked 
up  and  delivered  easily  on  deck.  Of  course  all 
possible  precautions  are  taken  for  the  security 
of  the  cable  anchors,  and  of  preventing  the 
vessel  from  dragging  her  own  anchors  and 
loulinp  the  wire  chute.  One  advantage  ol 
the  wire  chute  b  that  its  peculiar  elastic  con- 
struction allows  it  to  move  with  the  vessel  in 
stormy  weather,  which,  cf  course,  is  out  of  the 
question  with  a  stationaiy  chut«.  Moreover,  it 
works  far  more  rapidly  tnan  the  other  kinds  of 

irooofwt'i 

OS  1,000  railroad  ties  in  an  hour.  Seven  . .  _ 
men  are  required  to  operate  the  wire  chute,  and 
the  expense  of  its  construction  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  that  ot  a  less  scientific  variety 

Snbmer^ed  Railway  on  tbe  Coast  of  Spat  n. 
— Somewhat  similar  in  its  general  purpose  to  the 
lumber  chutes  on  the  coast  of  California  u  the 
submerged  railway  connected  with  the  mines  ol 
Onton,  near  Bilbao,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain.  These  ore  rich  iron  mines,  lon^  worked, 
but,  as  the  coast  is  extremely  precipitous  and 
dimcult,  great  trouble  has  heretofore  been  en- 
count*reif  in  shipping  the  ore.  At  the  foot  of 
the  steep  rocks  is  a  sloping  bottom,  which  ex- 
tends some  distance  at  an  even  grade.  On  this 
incline  a  railroad  bed  was  mode,  about  660  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide,  and  on  this  two  sets  of 
parallel  tracks  were  placed,  making  a  four  rail 
road.  The  ^rade  m  S  feet  in  100.  The  car  that 
traverses  this  railway  is  a  high  metallic  pvram 
idat  tower,  mounted  on  four  seta  of  wheels 
running  nn  the  fourfold  track  described  Ihe 
platform  on  which  the  load  of  mineral  ore  is 
plai^'d  is  about  TO  feet  above  the  track  high 
enough,  that  is,  to  rise  well  above  the  decks  of 
ordinary  vessels.  This  tower,  while  moiable  on 
its  wheels,  is  of  courKe  practically  stationarv  as 
regards  the  action  of  the  Eeo.  The  ore  there- 
fore, can  be  delivered  by  simple  inclined  chutes 
from  the  mouths  ot  the  mines  and  loaded  npon 
the  upper  platform  of  the  tower.    The  motive 


power  is  furnished  by  gravity,  the  loaded  tower 
running  seaward  by  its  own  weight,  controUtd, 
of  course,  by  brakes  and  cables  connected  with 
the  shore.  To  draw  it  back  when  empty,  the 
power  of  a  gravity  road  on  shore  ig  etaphjed. 
Several  weighted  cars  are  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane  for  this  purpose,  the  connection  with  the 
tower  being  made  by  strong  c«ble«  ruuning  over 
sheaves.  The  tower  thus  works,  loads  and  UH' 
loads  itself  almost  automatically,  and  the  rail- 
way operates  without  difflculty.  When  the  Eea 
is  extremely  rough,  mooring  buoys  are  provided 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  railroad,  to  whicb  vessels 
can  be  made  fast.  The  credit  of  this  nndertok- 
ing  is  due  to  D.  H.  Alberto  de  Polatio.  The 
platform  carries  for  its  load  about  100  tons  of 
ore,  and  6,000  tons  a  day  can  be  delivered  on 
shipboard:  The  total  cost  of  the  apparatus  was 
about  $18,000. 

Cblmoer  of  the  Clark  Thread  Worki.— At 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  Is  the  highest  chimney  in  the 
United  States,  the  property  ot  the  Clark  Thread 
Works.  Its  total  height  is  336  feet.  It  is  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape  between 
Newark  and  New  Vork,  familiar  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  passengers  who  pass  daily  within  sight 
of  it  on  the  adjacent  railroads.  On  March  28, 
during  an  unseasonable  thunder  storm,  this  lofty 


chimney  was  struck  by  lightning.  Eye-witnes$es 
de^vribe  Ihe  incident  OS  terrifica  huge  bait  of  Rre 
tailing  to  the  aummit  ot  the  chimney  and  glid- 
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ins  down  one  side,  throwing  into  the  air  a  clond 
ot  Dricka  and  dibris.  Bj  a  curious  coincidence, 
■caii«l7  a  quarter  ol  a.  minute  later  a  second 
Krobe  fell  upon  the  satne  spot,  thus  efFectivelj 
aiptodin^  the  time-honored  Bsf  lag  that  lightning 
never  stnkes  twice  in  the  same  place.  B;  a  sin- 
gular omission  no  provision  ))a(l  been  mode  for 
iKending  the  chimney  bnt  after  this  accident  it 
became  necessary  to  inspect  its  condition  It 
was  deemed  unsafe  to  continue  working  the  fac 
toFT  and  the  mill  was  accord  ngl;  shut  down 
nntil  the  tower  could  be  examinM.  A  roofer 
John  Phillips,  commonly  known  in  Newark  as 
"Steeple  Jack  was  flnallT  consulted  and  he 
undertook  for  a  stipulated  sum  to  climb  the 
cbirenej  withm  a  specified  time.  The  under 
taking  inToWed  a  bit  of  personal  engineering 


that  deaerres  perpetuation,  especially  as  he  ao- 
complishfld  his  tasK  in  three  working  dayik  The 
side  of  the  chimney  opposite  to  that  struck  br 

lightQinK  was  selected.  A  ladder  was  fli^t  placed 
teunst  the  chimney,  and  a  block  of  wood  in- 
Kftcd  between  its  upper  end  and  the  brick 
work.  The  block  was  a  little  longer  than  the 
■idth  of  the  ladder,  Phillips  ascended  this  first 
bdrler  and  drove  two  straight-shanked  hooks  of 
lleel  into  the  joints  between  the  bricks,  just  out- 
Mb  the  sides  of  the  ladder,  their  bending  ends 
projrating  inwardly  and  firmly  gripping  the  lad- 
der ilBelf.  A  second  ladder  was  now  drawn  up 
«ith  block  and  tackle  and  lashed  securely  to  the 
nppor  wction  of  the  first  ladder.  A  sUel  hook 
*u  then  driven  into  the  chimney  far  enough  up 
to  hold  the  second  ladder  securely  nutil  the 
climber  could  ascend  and  fasten  the  second  lad- 
der with  hooks  and  a  block  driven  in  as  before, 
at  the  head  of  the  ladder.  This  process  was  fol- 
lowed, »s  shown  in  the  illustration,  as  far  up  as 


the  taper  of  the  chimney  continued  uniform. 
Twenty-four  ladders  brought  him  to  the  outward 
flare  of  the  brick  work.  Near  the  top  of  the 
uppermost  ladder  precautions  were  taken  for 
security  by  driving  additional  hooks  into  the 
chimney ;  then  a  ladder  long  enough  to  reach  to 
the  outer  rim  of  the  chimney  cap  was  hoisted 
and  cautiously  shoved  out  by  means  of  tackle 
and  blocks  until  its  upper  end  projected  above 
the  outermost  rim  of  the  chimney  cap.  This 
ladder  inclining  outward,  was  securely  lashed, 
and  the  daring  climber  ascended  it  to  the  es- 
treme  top  of  the  chimney.  This  done,  of  course 
the  hoisting  of  timbers  and  the  constniction  of 
a  working  platform  for  repairs  to  brick  work 
was  a  simple  matter.  The  operation  of  climb- 
ing attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the 
th  ckly  populated  adjacent  regions.  With  a 
good  telescope  in  clear  weather  the  man  could 
be  seen  from  New  York,  and  the  passengers  on 
passing  trains  crowded  platforms  and  windows 
on  thetr  way  to  and  from  the  city.  Phillips  is  a 
member  of  a  slate  and  (elt  roofing  firm  of  New- 
ark N  J. ;  he  is  a  slightly  bnjlt  man.  Scotch  by 
birth  and  undertook  this  climbing  feat  merely 
as  an  incident  of  his  e very-day  life. 

Electric  Engineering,— The  activity  alike 
in  the  invention  and  duvelopmentof  all  kinds  of 
electrical  appliances  has  been  very  rapid,  the 
United  Stales  leading  in  many  directions.  Jn 
the  emplojfmentof  electricity  for  traction  Amer- 
ica IS  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world; 
but  tramways  are  now  being  introduced  in  Eu- 
rope. One  that  has  been  brought  into  successful 
operation  near  Berlin  is  about  one  mile  long  and 
b  operated  on  the  Thomas  Houston  plan.  In 
electno  lighting  the  main  progress  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  making  glass  bulbs  at  less  ex- 
pense, and  securing  more  perfect  vacunms  for 
the  incandescent  lights.  In  the  direction  of  in- 
troducing electric  lights  on  steam  and  tram 
cars,  some  progress  has  been  made,  but  their  in- 
troduction IS  by  no  means  general.  Among  the 
new  applications  of  electricity  are  the  rendering 
otcar  brakes  more  efficient  in  their  action,  and 
by  a  simple  appliance  causing  the  wheels  to  take 
better  hold  upon  the  tracJcs,  Electric  search 
lights  heretofore  mainly  confined  to  war  vessels 
are  now  introduced  on  passenger  steojners  and 
are  a  great  source  of  safety  in  thick  weather  and 
in  the  detection  of  possible  obstructions.  Elec- 
tric welding  and  the  discharge  of  gnns  by  eleo- 
tricity  have  attracted  attention  from  engineers. 

Among  the  important  engineering  works  in 
progress  are  the  great  breakwaters  at  Yokohama, 
In  Japan.  These  are  said  to  be  wholly  under  the 
direction  of  native  engineers. 

The  triple  tunnel  across  the  Clyde  is  well 
under  way,  and  may  be  finished  next  year.  In 
connection  with  the  Manchester  Canal,  men- 
tioned above.  large  improvements  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mersey  river  are  in  progress  at  and 
below  Liverpool.  Oil  Sept.  15  work  was  inaugu- 
rated for  the  opening  of  the  famous  iron  gates 
of  the  Danube,  near  Greben.  This  work  is  part- 
ly in  Hungary  and  partly  in  Servia.  and  is  de- 
signed to  circumvent  the  rapids  of  the  Danube- 
It  will  probably  not  be  finished  until  18B5. 

The  Chignecto  Shipping  Railway,  connecting 
theBayof  Fundy  with  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
is  the  pioneer  of  first-class  railways  of  this  do- 
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scription.    A  large  part  of  the  permanent  way  tion  could  be  taken  bjthe  General  Conference  of 

has  been  completed,  17  miles  are  graded  and  1891.    He  has  paid  a  formal  obedience  to  the 

ready  for  the  rails,  and  the  masonry  for  the  great  sentence  of  suspension.     Charges  having  been 

hydraulic  lifts  at  either  end  of  the  railway  is  well  brought  against  Bishops  Bowman  and  £scher, 

advanced.    The  lifts  are  calculated  to  raise  2,000  they  procured  a  prelimmair  investigation,  as  is 

pounds  to  a  height  of  about  40  feet.  required  by  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  before  a 

The  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  river  between  court  of  three  elders,  who  declared  that  no  cause 

New  York  and  Jersey  City  is  making  fair  prog-  of  action  was  shown  against  them.   They  claimed 

ress  at  the  rate  of  about  8  feet  a  day,  and  may  be  that  these  proceedings  were  a  final  disposition  of 

finished  during  the  coming  vear.  the  case  and  of  their  liability  on  those  charges. 

Work  has  b^n  begun  on  the  fine  bridge  across  The  adherents  of  the  other  party  disputed  this 

the    Danube,  connecting    Roumania  and   Do-  position,  and  attempted  to  subject  them  to  full 

brutcha.    It  is  to  cross  ^tween  Czemavoda  and  trials.    A  court  sitting  in  the  case  of  Bishop 

Tetesti.    The  bridge  proper  will  be  2.460  feet  Bowman  at  Chicago  declared,  March  7,  that  he 

long,  in  five  spans,  and  wnen  completed  will  be  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 

one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  functions.    A  similar  court  sitting  at  Heading, 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  fol-  Pa.,  pronounced  a  like  sentence  against  Bishop 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Escher,  March  21.  Both  bishops,  taking  the 
denomination  for  1890 :  Number  of  conferences,  ground  that  these  later  proceedings  were  fore- 
26 ;  of  itinerant  preachers,  1,227 ;  of  local  preach-  stalled  by  the  decision  of  the  preliminary  court 
ers,  687 ;  of  members,  148.508 ;  of  churches,  2,-  of  three  elders,  have  disreearaed  them  as  void, 
043^,  having  a  probable  value  of  $5,047,853 ;  of  and  have  continued  to  hola  conferences  and  ex- 
parsonages,  681,  valued  at  $831,717 ;  of  Sunday-  ercise  episcopal  authority.  In  this  they  hare 
schools,  2,509,  with  28,420  officers  and  teachers  been  sustained  by  the  majority  of  the  confer- 
and  176,557  pupils ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  ences  and  members  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
2,668  of  adults  and  9.436  of  children.  Amount  has,  therefore,  no  bishops  whose  authority  is  rec- 
of  collections :  For  conference  claimants,  $7,529 ;  ognized  throughout  its  borders;  and  frequent 
for  the  Missionary  Society,  $107,873 ;  for  the  conflicts  arise  over  questions  of  authority  or  the 
Sunday-school  and  Tract  Union,  $2,494 ;  and  possession  of  property,  which  have  to  be  taken 
for  the  Orphans*  Home,  $5,570.  to  the  civil  courts.    Ais  vet  no  final  decision  has 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society,  as  re-  been  made  over  any  of  these  cases,  either  in  the 

turned  by  the  treasurer  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  courts  of  the  Church  or  of  the  land.    While  the 

81,  were :  For  home  missions  (general  treasury),  controversy  appears  in  its  outward  manifesta- 

$31,019 ;  for  the  European  treasury,  $3,720 ;  for  tions  to  be  mainly  a  personal  one,  the  leaders  of 

the  heathen  treasury,  $7,496 ;   for  conference  the  minority  party,  or  those  who  support  Bishop 

treasuries,  $91,811;  total,  $134,047.     The  ex-  Dubs,  assert  that  a  fundamental  question  of 

penditures  were  $158,629,  showing  a  deficiency  church  polity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it    This 

of  $24,482.    The  society  has  a  permanent  fund  question  is  said  to  concern  the  nature  of  the 

of  $74,320,  a  current  fund  of  $4,950,  and  annuity  office  and  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  bisb- 

f  nnd  of  $50,612.  ops  in  the  Evangelical  Association.    The  mi- 

ControTeny  oyer  the  Bishops.  —  This  nority  accuse  Bishops  Bowman  and  Escher  of 
Church  has  been  disturbed  by  a  controversy  iinduly  exalting  their  office,  of  usurping  funo- 
which  has  penetrated  to  every  p«rt  of  it,  has  di-  tions  not  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution 
vided  conferences  and  local  church  organiza-  of  the  Church,  and  of  arbitrary  and  unjust  ex- 
tions,  and  threatens  to  be  the  source  of  most  ercise  of  the  powers  which  they  are  thus  accused 
serious  embarrassment,  if  not  of  complete  and  of  having  taken  to  themselves, 
permanent  division,  at  the  General  Conference  EY ENTS  OF  1890.  The  year  has  been  with- 
of  1891.  It  turns  immediately  upon  the  position  out  events  of  very  great  international  impor- 
and  official  standing  of  the  three  bishops,  Rev.  tance,  but  the  general  drift  of  affairs  has  been 
Rudolph  Dubs,  Rev.  J.  J.  Escher,  and  Rev.  significant  Tne  frequent  occurrence  and  seri- 
Thomas  Bowman,  but  arose  in  1885  over  ques-  ous  character  of  strikes'  all  over  the  civUized 
tions  concerning  the  administration  of  the  mis-  world  has  been  especially  noteworthy.  So  too 
sion  in  Japan,  and  has  been  traced  back  to  the  has  been  the  stand  taken  by  the  German  Em- 
election  of  bishops  at  the  General  Conference  of  peror  in  -behalf  of  labor  interests,  and  the  con- 
1875.  Affairs  in  the  mission  in  Japan  requiring  spicuous  failure  of  certain  strikes  that  were 
episcopal  attention  in  1885,  an  official  visit  was  obviously  instigated  by  demiM:ogues.  The  rival 
made  there  by  Bishop  Escher.  and  resulted  in  his  European  powers  appear  to  have  agreed  that  a 
preparing  a  report  unfavorable  to  the  superin-  peaceful  aajustment  of  boundaries  m  Africa  is 
tendent.  The  bishop's  course  was  attacked  by  better  than  settling  disputes  by  war.  The  great 
the  "  Evan^lical  Messenger," .the  Church  period-  Republic  of  Brazil  has  seemingly  passed  beyond 
ical,  the  editor  of  which  was  a  brother  of  the  su-  the  experimental  stage.  The  JBehring  Sea  ques- 
perintendent,  and  he  was  removed  from  office  on  tion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bntain 
trial  by  the  General  Conference  of  1887.  A  paper  bids  fair  to  be  peacefully  settled  hj  arbitration, 
in  opposition  to  the  official  journal  was  begun,  of  and  the  Pan-American  Congress  points  to  inter- 
which  the  suspended  editor  was  made  conductor,  national  harmony  on  the  Western  Continent  In 
Bishop  Dubs,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  su-  politics  the  most  sensational  event  was  the  mpt* 
perintendent  of  the  Japan  mission,  was  accused  ure  between  English  Liberals  and  Irish  Nation- 
of  slander  for  some  charge  he  had  made  against  alists.  The  list  given  herewith  includes  most  of 
one  of  the  persons  active  in  the  controversy ;  the  occurrences  that,  from  day  to  day,  haye  com- 
was  tried  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  tne  manded  a  considerable  share  of  public  atten- 
Church,  and  suspended  from  his  office  until  ac-  tion. 
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JfBBiiy  1.  Emancipation  Day :  Special  celebration  deputation.    Ohio :  Deadlock  in  the  State  Senate  on 

in  South  Carolina ;  nrst  colored  State  fair  opened  in  the  lieutenant-frovemorship. 

Columbia.  Leipilatures  meet  in  Massachusetts,  Mary-  80.  Ohio  :  Lieut.-(TOv.  Lampson  (Republican)  nn- 

land,  and  Viry^a.  seated  by  the  Legislature  (Democratic).   Bankinir  com- 

2.  lUasacbusettB:  Inauguration  of  Gov.  Brackett.  plications  in  New  York:  Sixth  Nattoual  Bank  closed 

8.  The  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Bailroad  Company  by  order  of  the  United  States  examiner,  arrests  of  olli- 

bays  the  Pittsburfif,   McKeesport,  and  Bellevernon  cers  and  brokers. 

Railroad  for  $1,400,(X)0.    Spain:  Kesignation  of  the  81.  Satisfactory  trial  of  torpedo  boat  Cushin?.    Eng- 

ministry.  land :  The  Duke  of  Counaught  succeeds  the  Duke  of 

4.  Portuguese  aflh>nts  to  the  British  flag  reported  Cambridge  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 

from  Africa.    Germany:  A  Czech  oonferenoe  opens  Army.    Portugal  authorizes  the  opening  of  the  Delagoa 

at  Vienna.    San  Salvador:  Revolution  suppressed.  Bay  Railway. 

6.  Assooiate- Justice  Brewer  takes  his  place  in  the  Febmaij  1.  The  **  Six  Nations  "  hold  a  council  on 
Sapreme  Court.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  meet.  Indian  citizenship  and  land  in  severalty.  Brazil: 
Russia  announces  treaty  violation  bv  Bulgaria.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  resigns,  and  is  succeeded 

7.  New  York :  The  State  Legblalure  meets.  The  by  Scnor  Riheiro.  Mexico  recognizes  the  Republic  of 
President  givea  a  state  dinner  to  the  Vice-President  Brazil. 

and  Cabinet.  Germany:  Death  of  the  Empress-Dowa-  8.  Supreme  Court:  The  Idaho  anti-Mormon  test- 
ger  Augusta.  Africa:*  Fighting  between  Germans  and  oath  law  sustuned.  Chica^Bro  :  The  Presbytery  de- 
Arabs.  En^dsnd-Portugal :  Serious  complications  re-  dares  for  a  revised  Confession  of  Faith.  Columbia 
garding  the  Delagoa  Bay  affair.  College :  Soth  Ik>w  installed  president.    New  Y'ork : 

8.  Bnudl :  Separation  of  Church  and  state  pro-  Presbytery  accepts  report  favoring  revised  Confession 
claimed  with  religious  liberty  and  c^quality.  of  Faith.    National  (Jonvention  or  Colored  Men  meet 

9.  Florida:  Sub-tropical  Exhibition  opens  at  Jack-  at  Washington.  England:  Mr.  Pamell's  libel  suit 
lOttviUe.  against  the  London  '^  Times  '*  ii*  compromised,  phdnt- 

IL  (}ermany :  Funeral  of  the  Dowager  Empress  iff  gets  £5,000. 

Augusta  at  Berlin.    Russia :  A  woman  Kihilist  kills  4.  New  York  city  Centennial  anniversary  of  the 

the  Chief  of  Secret  Police  at  Moscow.  Supreme  Court  celebrated.    The  suspended  banks  r&- 

12.  Portugal :  It  is  dedded  to  accept  England's  sums  business.  Fiance :  Death  of  the  Duo  de  Mont- 
ultimatum  reguding  the  Delagoa  Bay  affair.  Great  pensier.  England  agrees  to  a  conference  with  Portugal, 
popular  wrath  because  of  this  concession.  6.  New  York :  Tne  Supreme-Court  justices  are  en- 

14.  Ohio :  Calvin  S.  Brice  ( Democrat])  elected  United  tertained  by  the  Bar  Association.  Germany :  Labor 
States  Senator.       Maryland  :    Ephraim  K.   Wilson  troubles  command  attention. 

(Democrat)  re-elected  United  States  Senator.    Portu-  6.  Australia :  A  federation  conference   opened  at 

gal :  A  new  ministir  formed.    France :  M.  Floquet  Melbourne.    Germany-Turkey  :  A  commercial  treaty 

elected  President  oftne  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Russia:  signed. 

Several  officers  of  the  Czar's  body  guard  commit  sui-  7.  France :  The  Duke  of  Orleans  arrested  in  Paris 

dde.  lor  violating  the  decree  of  banishment. 

15.  Afiro- American  leagues  meet  in  convention  at  10.  Nevada :  The  Mormons  are  defeated  in  an  eleo- 
Chicago.  New  Jersey :  The  Governor's  salary  raised  tion  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Bulgaria :  Many  arrests  of 
to  110,000.    Pmssia:  The  Emperor  opens  the  Diet,  plotters  against  the  throne. 

EiQrpt:  The  Khedive  bestows  decorations  upon  Stan-  11.  The  (Jnion  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Icy  and  the  white  officers  of  the  AtVican  expedition.  western  Railroads  withdraw  from  the  Interstate  Com- 

16.  England:  The  Earl  of  Euston  and  Mr.  Herbert  merce  Association.    England  :  Parliament  meets. 
Gladstone  win  libel  suits  against  newspapers.  12.  Misjiouri :  Exciting  temperance  crusade  in  IjA- 

17.  Massschuaetts :  Lockout  of  shoe  operatives  ends  throp  and  vicinity.  France :  The  Duke  of  Orleana 
at  Haverhill.  sentenced  to  two  years'    imprisonment.    Germany: 

18.  Europe  :  The  Duke  of  Aosta^ate  King  of  Spain.  The  Socialists,  in  consideration  of  imperial  rescripts, 
die^at  Turin.  The  new  Brazilian  Republic  reoognizea  withdraw  their  resolution  to  organize  a  general  strike 
by  the  Argentine  Confederation.  in  May. 

19.  Pnblicetionof  the  Samoan  treaty.  Portugal:  A  18.  Georgia:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  holds  its 
public  meeting  in  Lisbon  to  protest  against  the  action  first  annual  dinner  at  Atlanta.  The  Methodist  Book 
of  England.  Brazil :  Three  tNinking  di»triotB  created.  Concern  celebrates  its  centennial  at  the  Metropolitan 
each  with  ita  bank  of  issue  and  an  aggregate  capital  Opera  House,  New  York.  Troops  are  ordered  to  the 
of  $250,000,000.  Sioux  reservation  to  keep  out  white  settlers.    Great 

20.  Spain :  A  new  ministry  formed.  Portugal :  The  Britain :  Report  of  the  Pamell  Commission  submitted, 
demands  of  England  submitted  to  under  protest,  the  14.  Charles  Emory  Smith  oonflrmed  as  minister  to 
European  powers  having  declined  to  intenere.    Bra-  Russia. 

zil :  A  decree  promulgated  requiring  foreign  corpora-  15.  Secretary  Windom  terminates  the  contract  be- 

tions  to  import  two  thirds  of  their  entire  capital.  tween  the  Government  and  the  Immigration  Com- 

2^.  The  iTnited  States  Squadron  of  Evolution  quar-  mission  of  New  York  City, 

antined  at  Tangiers  because  of  influenza.  16.  Hawuian  Islands:  A  general  election  resulted 

23.  Women's  Christian  Temperance  League  organ-  in  favor  of  the  native  partv. 

ized  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Dele^tes  of  the  Knights  of  17.  British  Columbia :  A  colonial  court  decides  that 

Labor  and  the  Progressive  Unfon  meet  at  Columbus,  the  United  States  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  in 

Ohio.    Germany :  The  Reichstag  rejects  the  expulsion  Behring  Sea. 

claoiMof  the  Socialist  bill.  18.  National  Educational  Association   Convention 

24.  National  bank  incorporated  at  Rio.  Portugal :  opens  in  New  York— adjourns  Feb.  20.  Hungary : 
A  meeting  for  national  delcnse  at  Lisbon.  Death  of  Count  Andrassy. 

,  25.    Nellie  Bly,  of  the  New  York  **  World,"  fin-  19.  American   Woman  SuffVnge  Association :    An- 

bbes  her  tour  around  the  globe-~tlme,  72  days,  6  nual  meeting  at  Washington.    New  York  LcgLslature : 

hours,  11  minutes.     Pan-American  Congress:  Dele-  The  World's  Fair   bill  pasned.    Iowa:  Legislative 

{rates  entertainod    at    Baltimore.     Steel  steamship  deadlock  broken  by  a  com]>roraiiie.    Russia  demands 

Xavcrick,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Companv,  launched  8,000,000  rubles  ftx>m  Bulgaria, 

at  Baltimore.    Germany :  Socialiitt  bill  defeated  in  the  20.  Alleghany,  Pa. :  Dedication  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 

Keicbstag  (169  to  98).  brary,    Germany :  The  elections  show  large  Socialist 

24.  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  conclude  a  gains. 

iMondary  treaty.  21.  Missouri :  Sixteen  persons  arraigned  for  a  riot- 

28.  France  and  Holland  are  at  odds  regarding  the  ous  attack  on  a  liquor  dealer  in  Spickardsville.  New 
boundaries  of  their  South  American  possessions.  Hamjpehire :  Memorial  Hall  and  Library  dedication  atf. 

29.  The  President  officially  receives  the  Brazilian  Wolfborough. 
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ST.  Iowa :  Homoe  Boies  (Democrat)  inaugnnited 
Governor.  United  States  steamer  Enterprise  readies 
New  York  with  the  bod^  of  the  late  Qeorge  H.  Pen- 
dleton. Germany:  Pnnoe  Bismarck  prohibits  the 
sale  of  West  AtHoan  territory. 

28.  The  North  American  Commeroial  Company  se- 
cures the  Alaskan  fur-seal  rights. 

Haioh  2.  Bomo :  The  Pope  celebrates  his  eightieth 
birthday. 

8.  Germany:  Several  election  riots.  Dahomey, 
West  Africa :  Fighting  between  French  and  natives. 

4.  Iowa :  William  B.  Allison  re-elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  National  Leatpie  of  Bepublican  Clubs 
meets  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  (acQoums  March  6).  Soot- 
land  :  Great  railway  bridge  opened  over  the  FirUi  of 
Forth. 

6.  Africa:  Fighting  between  the  natives  and  the 
French  in  Dahomey,  and  natives  and  Germans  in 
East  Africa.  Hungary :  A  ministerial  crisis  arises 
on  the  question  of  naturalizing  the  venerable  Louis 
Kossuth. 

7.  United  States  steamship  Concord  launched  from 
Boaoh's  yard,  at  Chester,  Pa.  New  York  city:  Con- 
tract awarded  for  constructing  a  tunnel  under  the 
East  river.  England-Portugal :  Negotiations  regard- 
ing the  African  trouble  have  failed. 

li.  Chicago^  Burlington  and  Northern  Bailroad 
bought  by  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Bailroad. 
Canada :  the  Bircballs,  husband  and  wii'e.  arraigned 
ibr  the  murder  of  the  Englishman  Benwell. 

18.  Peru  :  A  political  campaign  results  in  rioting 
and  bloodidied. 

U.  New  York :  The  Flack  divorce  trial  began. 
Fiance :  The  nunistiy  roogns. 

16.  Germany :  The  Labor  Conference  begins  its 
sessions  at  Berlin  (adjourns  March  29).  The  Presi- 
dent warns  **  boomers"  to  leave  the  *^ Cherokee 
strip."  Africa:  A  French  jpirrison  besieged  by  80,- 
000  Dahomans.  The  President  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
visit  Florida. 

16.  France :  A  new  Cabinet  formed,  M.  Freydnet 
President  of  the  Council.  Eneland  :  General  strike 
amoQg  the  minen  causes  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
coaL 

17.  Germany :  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  son  Her- 
bert tender  their  resignations. 

18.  Germany :  The  Emperor  accepts  Prince  Bis- 
marck's resignation. 

19.  United  States  steamship  Newark  launched  from 
Cramp's  yard,  Philadelphia.  McCalla  court  of  in- 
Quiry  begins  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Germany  : 
(Mneral  von  Caprivi  is  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire  vice  Bismarck,  resigned. 

20.  Germany :  The  Emperor  makes  Bismarck  a  field 
marshal  and  offers  him  a  dukedom ;  he  appoints  Her- 
bert Bismarck  Minister  of  |>'orcign  Affairs. 

21.  New  York:  The  Court  of  Appeals  decides  that 
execution  by  electricity  is  constitutional.  Eiigland: 
The  House  of  Lords  adopts  the  report  of  the  Pamell 
Commission. 

22.  New  York:  The  defendants  in  the  Flack  di- 
Yoroe  case  found  guilty. 

28.  Large   numbers   of  ** boomers"    invade   the 
Cherokee  strin. 
26.  Scotlana :  Strike  of  the  Glasgow  dockmen  fkils. 

26.  England :  Oxford  wins  in  the  University  Boat 
Baoe.    l^w  York  :  Sheriff  Flack  resigns. 

27.  England :  London  dockmen  on  Ftrike. 

28.  Now  York:  Gen.  Daniel  £.  Sickles  appointed 
sheriff  Wm  Flack,  resigned. 

29.  London :  10,000  shoemakers  go  on  strike. 
Spain :  40,000  factory  hands  go  on  strike. 

80.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Tract  Society 
in  Washington.  Germany :  Bismarck's  birthday  cel- 
ebrated in  Berlin.  Strikes  become  more  threatening 
in  Europe.  Portugal :  An  election  results  favorably 
to  the  Grovemment. 

81.  New  York :  Gov.  Hill  vetoes  the  Saxton  Ballot- 
Beform  bill. 

April  1.  Messrs.  Swayne  and  Stripling  confirmed 
respectively  as  circuit  judge  and  United  States  attor- 


ney, both  for  the  Northern  District  of  Florida.  Bills 
introduced  in  the  Senate  to  regulate  the  sale  of  adul- 
terated beer  and  to  make  a  public  park  of  Bedlow's 
Island.    Chicago :  1,000  plumbera  ^  on  strike. 

2.  The  Australian  ballot  system  is  suoceasfully  in- 
troduced at  a  State  election  m  Bhode  Island  and  at 
local  elections  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  Bussia : 
Excitement  and  rioting  among  univeraity  students  at 
St.  Petenbuig. 

6.  Iowa :  **Local  option"  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  (61  to  49).  Mormons  bold  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Utah. 

7.  Chicago:  Nearly  7,000  carpenten  strike  for 
shorter  houn  and  higher  wages. 

8.  Austria:  Biotimr  by  stnkers  in  Vienna.  Bnasia: 
28  students  expelled  from  the  univeraity  for  rioting. 

9.  Canada :  The  Government  decides  to  renew  the 
modvi  Vivendi  for  a  jear.  In  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons  reciprocity  is  defeated. 

10.  Spain :  Anti-Carlist  riots  at  Valencia. 

11.  ^ew  York :  1.200  men  strike  to  sustain  their 
**'  walking  delegates." 

12.  Chicago :  Panic  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  Con- 
gress presents  a  ^Id  medal  to  Joseph  Frances,  in- 
ventor of  life-saving  appliances.  The  Cushing  tor- 
pedo boat  is  accepted  by  the  Government.  Florida : 
Subtropical  Exhibition  closes  at  Jacksonville.  Gei^ 
many :  The  Samoan  treaty  ratified  at  Berlin. 

18.  Argentine  Confederation:  The  Ministry  re- 
■igns. 

14.  The  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  act  of  United 
States  Deputy  Manhal  Nagle  in  taking  life  in  defend- 
ing Judge  Field.  Chicago:  The  carpenten*  stiike 
extends  to  other  building  trades.  Peru :  Bermudes 
elected  President.  Bussia :  The  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las is  arrested  for  revolutionary  affiliations. 

16.  Prussia:  Opening  of  the  Diet. 

16.  Beunion  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  Philadelphia. 
Chicago :  Building  industries  completely  stopped  by 
the  strike.  New  York:  Convention  of  vVorking 
Girls. 

17.  The  American  Philosophical  Societv  commemo- 
rates the  anniversary  of  Franklin's  death.  New 
York:  The  Wortring  Girls'  Convention  adjourns. 
Austria :  Fiffht  between  striking  minen  and  troops. 
Brazil :  Bcligious  instruction  suppressed  in  the  public 
schools. 

18.  Kentucky:  Fight  between  State  militia  and 
Harlan  County  outlaws.  France :  Henry  M.  Stanley 
reaches  Paris.  Cuba :  Bandits  create  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror. Africa :  The  King  of  Dahomej[  assumes  the  of- 
fensive on  the  ftx>ntier  of  French  territory. 

19.  Samoan  treaty  signed  at  Apia.  Portugal:  The 
King  opens  the  Cortes. 

21.  Africa:  Portuguese  advance  checked  to  await 
negotiation  with  Enffland. 

22.  Chicago:  Strike  riots  and  many  arrests.  Af- 
rica :  A  French  force  beaten  by  the  Dahomans. 

28.  Federation  of  women's  clubs:  Convention 
meets.  Africa:  The  French  win  a  jntcbed  battle 
with  the  Dahomans. 

24.  Anti-Semitic  riot  in  Galicia. 

26.  Arkansas:  Investigation  of  the  Clayton-Breck- 
enridge  case  at  Little  Bock.  The  President  signs  the 
relief  resolution  appropriating  f  160,000  fur  the  Mis- 
sissippi sufferera.  Germany :  The  Emperor  visits 
Queen  Victoria  at  Darmstadt.  Chicago :  Strike  riots 
repeated. 

26.  Stanley  naches  London.  The  Supreme  Court 
decides  that  the  Iowa  *^  original-package "  seizures 
arc  unconstitutional. 

28.  Representatives  of  ten  American  republics  rign 
the  arbitration  treaty. 

29.  France:  Arrest  of  the  Marquis  de  Mores  and 
other  Anarchists.  Africa:  Completion  of  the  Dela- 
goa  Bay  Railroad.  Canada :  The  bill  extending  the 
modus  Vivendi  pas^CH  the  Dominion  Senate. 

80.  New  York :  Washington  Memorial  Arch  be^. 
France :  Discovery  of  a  plot  to  declare  the  Dnke  ot  Or- 
leans king.  Paraguay :  Revolution  breaks  out,  and 
there  is  fighting  between  the  factions. 
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lUy  1.  New  York :  The  State  Aasembly  passes  a  4.  6rookl;ni,  N.  Y. :  Great  Sunday-school  parade 

bill  to  abolish  capital  puniBhmeDt  (atterward  reooa-  of  60,000  children. 

sidered  and  defeated).    Labor  demonstrations  oocur  6.  England  :  It  is  aUesed  in  Parliament  that  the 

in  moat  of  the  lam  cities.    Strikes  occur  in  New  £ng-  French  acts  in  Newfounmand  are  justified ;  the  bill 

land.    Europe :  Extraordinary  measures  alone  pre-  tor  a  channel  tunnel  is  anin  defeated.    France :  At- 

vent  violent  labor  demonstrationis.    Slight  disturb-  tempted  destruction  of  we  monastery  of  La  Grande 

ancea  at  Paris  and  Pesth.  Chartreuse. 

2.  New  York :  Ballot-reform  bill  signed  hy  the  7.  Wisconun :  Lutherans  condemn  the  State  edu- 
Govemor.  About  60,000  men  on  strike  in  Chicago  cation  law.  England :  Miss  Phillippa  Gairett  Faw- 
and  other  large  cities.  France  and  Spain :  Biota  and  oett  carries  off  the  higheiit  honors  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
strikes  oocur.  venity. 

3.  Spain :  Strikers  obtain  possession  of  Barcelona  9.  Columbu*,  Ohio :  Strike  riots.  New  York :  60 
and  hold  it  for  a  time.  arrests  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  of  census 

4.  England:  Immense  labor  meeting  in  Hyde  Park ;  enumerators. 

170,000  present;  no  disorder.  11.  Clifton,  N.  Y. :  Annual  meeting  of  the  Inter* 

6.  Germany:  The  Emperor  opens,  the  Beiohstag  national  Missionary  Union.  A  British  schooner  seized 
and  recommends  leffislation  to  protect' working  men.  for  smugglin^^  Chinamen  on  the  Padiic  coast. 

7.  Africa:  The  Germans  capture  Kilwa  from  the  12.  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  National  Convention  of  Young 
Arabs.  People's  Christian  Endeavor  societies,   8,000  dele- 

8.  Arkansas:  The  Congressional  investintion  gates  present.  Bussia:  A  ftesh  plot  disoovered 
closes  at  Little  Book.  South  Carolina:  The  E^imso-  against  the  Czar's  life.  Canada:  The  Duke  and 
pal  diooeae  votea  not  to  exclude  a  colored  minister,  iJuchess  of  Connauffht  sail  for  England. 

now  a  member.     Syria:   Heavy  fighting   between  18.  Columbus,  Onio:  The  street-car  atrike  settled 

Maronitea  and  Druses.  by  a  compromise.    Germany  and  Morocco :  An  inter- 

IS.  Louisiana:  The  State  lottery  offers  $1,000,000  national  commercial  treaty  signed.     Aoheen:   The 

for  the  renewal  of  its  charter.    New  York :  Twenty.  Dutch  win  a  victonr  over  the  nativea. 

fifth  arihivervary  of  the  National  Temperance  Sodety.  16.  California:  One  of  the  peaks  of  Mount  Shasta 

14.  Baltimore:  National  Conference  of  Charities  disappears.  England:  Stormy  scene  between  Mr. 
and  Correction.  Florida:  The  mayor  and  city  mar-  Balfour  and  the  Irish  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
shal  of  Cedjsr  Keys  are  arrested  for  obstructing  Gov-  mons. 

emment  business.     England :   The  Government  is  17   Bunker  Hill  Day  celebrated  in  Beaton  and  Chi- 

defeated  on  an  Irish  bill  in  the  House  of  CommoTis.  cago. 

Biotous  strikes  in  various  European  dtieR.  18.  England-Germany :  Proposed  transfer  of  Heli- 

15.  Spain :  Several  strikers  killed  at  Bilbao.  goland  announced.    Quebec  elections  result  favorably 

16.  Canada:  Parliament  is  prorogued.  to  the  French  Nationalists. 

19.  The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the  Edmunds  20.  Harvard  University :  Clement  Gamett  Morgan, 
act  is  constitutional  in  its  clause  relating  to  conflsca-  a  negro,  delivered  the  class  oration.  England :  Notice 
tion  of  Mormon  property ;  it  decides  also  atrdnst  Cor-  of  a  motion  given  in  the  Commons  to  connder  retidi- 
nell  Dniversity  in  tne  risks  will  case.  The  French  atory  tariff  legislation  as  against  the  United  States, 
capture  two  strongholds  in  Dahomey.  Japan:  A  new  21.  The  President  appoints  commissioners  for  the 
Cabinet  formed.  World's  Fair.    Harvard  beiUa  Yale  at  baseball.  Can- 

20.  Cincinnati :  Opening  of  the  May  music  f&sti-  ada :  Important  concessions  made  to  fiivor  American 
val.  fishermen.    Chicago:  The  Lake  Front  site  is  decided 

21.  Italy :  Striken  fired  upon  by  troops.    Acbeen :  upon  for  the  World's  Fair. 

Dutch  troops  are  repulsed  by  natives.  28.  Brazil :  New  Constitution  promulgated. 

22.  The  President  receives  the  delegates  to  the  Na-  24.  Strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad.  New 
tional  Convention  on  Charities  and  Correction.  York :  The  Court  of  Appeals  sustains  the  .anti-Sugar 

23.  Effypt :  Alleged  famine  in  the  Soudan.  Trust  decision ;  it  also  sfflrms  thut  Kemmler  must  be 

24.  Chicago :  26  men  indicted  for  election  fhiud-*.  executed  by  electricity.    Yale  beats  ^^arvard  at  base- 

25.  New  Haven,  Conn. :  Meeting  of  the  Brother-  ball.  San  Salvador:  A  new  government  is  formed 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers :  address  by  Chauncey  with  Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta  as  PrcKident.  National  As- 
M.  Depew.    Ireland :  Nationalist  meetings  dety  the  sociatiou  of  Editors  meets  in  Bonton. 

police.  25.  Louisiana:   House  Of  delegates  recharters  tiie 

26.  Chica^:  Congressional  committee  on  alien  State  Lottery  for  twenty-five  years  at  11,000,000  a 
labor  law  violations.  Jersey  City:  68  indictments  year.  London:  French 'Boyalists  hold  a  conference, 
against  election  officers.  27.  The  President  signs  the  dependent  pension  bill. 

27.  Ireland :  Land  League  meetings  broken  up  by  New  London,  Conn.:  Yale-Harvard  Boat  Baoe,  Yale 
polioe  and  troops.  wins. 

28.  Waahington :  Meeting  of  Bepublican  National  29.  Shawnee  Indians  sign  a  treaty  receiving  their 
Committee.     Richmond:  Mercie's  equestrian  statue  lands  in  severalty  and  $100  per  capita. 

tf  Gen.  Bobcrt  E.  Lee  unveiled.    Newfoundland :  A  July  8.  Pordand.  Me. :  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 

French  war  ship  destroys  fishermen's  nets ;  payment  Potomac  meets.    Cincinnati :  Strike  of  freight  han- 

of  taxes  reftised.    Paris :  KuAsian  Nihilists  arrested.  dlers.    Newfoundland :  Further  French  aggressions 

80.  Memorial  Dav :  Lakeview,  Ohio,  Garfield  me-  reported, 

morial  dedicated ;  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  oomniemorative  4.  The  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  anniversary  of 

exercises  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray ;  New  York,  cor-  American  independence  celebrated  all  over  Uie  United 

neiKtone  laid  of  Washington  Memorial  Arch.    Ire-  States,  and  by  American  colonies  sbrond. 

land :  Petit,  the  American  tennis  player,  wins  the  5.  Spam :  A  new  Cabinet  formed  with  Seiior  Cono- 

world's  championship  at  Dublin.     Hungary:    The  vas  de  Castillo  as  Premier.    France :  The  Senate  votes 

lower  House  refuses  citizenship  to  Loui.**  Kossuth.  a  duty  on  com.    Paris :  Conviction  of  six  Bussian 

31.  Bavaria:  Prime  Minister  Baron  von  Lutz  re-  Nihilists. 

»i;ms.    Germany :  The  cathedral  spire  at  Ulm  fin-  7.  Louisiana :  Gov.  Nicholls  vetoes  the  Lottery  bill. 

tsBed ;  highest  m  the  world.  The  new  Chinese  minister  reaches  Washington.  '  Xx>n- 

Jue  2.  The  work  begins  of  taking  the  census  of  don :  Threatened  strike  of  policemen, 
the  United  States.    England :  The  House  of  Com-  8.  Milwaukee :  National  Convention  of  Knights  of 
mom  considers  the  Behnng  Sea  and  the  Newfound-  Pythias.     St.  Paul :    Annual  National  Educational 
land  fishery  questions.    Kansss :  An  **  original  pack-  Convention.    London :  Insubordinate  policemen  sen- 
age  *'  whisky  war  is  threatened.  tenced  to  imprisonment. 

8.  Germany,  France,  Bussia,  and  Switzerland  have  9.  Lieut-Col.  Batchelder  is  confirmed  as  quarter- 
sgrecd  to  suppress  anarchy.  France :  The  Duke  of  master-general,  U.  S.  A.  Cincinnati :  National  Con- 
Orleans  pvdoned.  vention  of  Colored  Catholics. 
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10.  Act  for  the  admission  of  Wyomin^^f  sigDcd  by  the  German  Smperor  lands  and  takes  offidal  posBeesicn. 
President.    Looisania :  Both  branches  ot  the  Le^-  International  Medical  Congress  in  session  in  Berlin, 
lature  sustain  the  Lottery  bill  a^Dst  the  Governor's  11.  Revolution  announced  in  Morocco. 

veto.    Strikes  at  Toledo  and  Louisville.  12  Indianaj)oli8 :  The  Chicaf;oand  Atlantic  Bailwaj 

11.  The  United  States  torpedo  boat  Cuahinff  runs  has  been  sold  in  Indianapolis  for  15,000,000  to  the  Erie 
from  New  York  to  New  London  at  the  rate  of  25*86  road.  Asheville,  N.  0. :  Numerous  meetings  of  the 
miles  an  hour.  Farmers'  Alliance.    New  York :  Failure  of  &e  strike 

12.  CoL  Alexander  McD.  McOook  promoted  bri^-  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.    The  Carol'me 
dier-general.    South  America :  General  financial  stnn-  Islands :  Natives  massacre  a  detachment  of  the  Span- 
gene^.    Loudon :  End  of  London  postmen's  strike ;  ish  ganison.    The  Salvadorian  Government  makes 
marriage  of  Henry  M.  Stanley  to  Miss  Dorothy  Ten-  amends  for  its  seizure  of  the  United  States  consulate, 
nant  in  Westminister  Abbey.  18.  Mississippi :  State  Constitutional  Convention  in 


buildings.  cmnistsoftheWestinghonse  Company.  Boston :  Fir$^t 

17.  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala:  Pitched  battle  annual  convention  of  the  letter  canierB  of  the  United 

between  the  opposing  arniiet,  San  Salvador  victorious.  States. 

Bulgaria :  A  revolution  in  Sofia.  15.  Washington :  Bronze  statue  unveiled  of  Da- 

20.  Boston  :    Monument  to  Count  Schwab  dedi-  guerre,  the  discoverer  of  photography. 

cated.  17.  An  express  train  near  OtterviUe,  Mo.,  robbed 

21.  Joliet,  IlL :  Unsuccessful  strike  of  quairymen  of  $90,000  by  highwaymen.  Albany  N.  Y.' :  Strike 
ends.  riots  on  the  Central  road  ^  several  persons  wounded 

28.  Brighton,  Mass. :  Annoal  meeting  of  the  arch-  by  Pinkerton  deputy  shenffii. 

bishops  of  the  United  States.    Formation  of  the  Na-  18.  Baltimore :  Thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of 

tional    Woman's   Health    Association.     Agreement  Catholic-German  Societies.     Indianapolis :    Annual 

reached  between  England  and  France  in  lecrard  to  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Science, 

African  affairs.    The  United  States  souadronofevolu-  acyoums  Aug.  28.    England:  Parliament  prorogued, 

tion  is  offloially  welcomed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  20.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  put  down  an  insur- 

24.  New  York :  End  of  doakmakers'  strike.    Wy-  rection  and  beheaded  eighty  rebels, 

oming  :  Celebration  of  the  admission  of  the  State  to  22.  Pennsylvania  :  Large  meeting  of  the  Fanners' 

the  Union.    Central  America :  Severe  fighting  be-  Alliance  at  Mt.  Gretna.    Saratoga,  N.  Y. :  Simeon  £. 

tween  the  armies  of  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  is  elected  President  of  the 

26.  South  America:  Revolution  in  the  Argentine  American  Bar  Association.  Argentine  Republic :  Min- 
Republic ;  riots  in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres.    Eng^  isters  of  Finance  and  War  resign. 

land :  The  Queen  opens  the  new  dock  at  Southamp-  28.  The  body  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Ericsson  dis- 

ton.  patched  to  Sweden  on  the  United  States  steamship 

27.  Jay  Gould  purchases  the  Northwestern  Rulway  Baltimore.  General  lockout  of  brickmakers  along 
svstem  for  $1,750,000.  Asheville,  N.  C.  :  Woman^s  the  Hudson  river;  building  operations  checked  in 
Christian  Temperance  Union  Assembly  in  session.  18  New  York. 

States  represented.    Cincinnati:  End  of  the  freight  24.  Indiana:  Council  of  the  Federation  ofBailroad 

handlers'  strike.  employes  in  session  at  Terre  Haute,  the  New  York 

28.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Com-  Central  strike  under  corndderation. 

pany.  mortgaged  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  26.  Cinciimati :  The  Board  of  Education  decides 
YorK.  Buenos  Ayres :  Several  huudrea  men  killed  not  to  emplov  married  women  as  teachers  in  public 
in  the  street  fighting ;  a  truce  agreed  to.  More  fight-  schools.  Chicago :  Strike  of  railway  switchmen  in 
ing  between  tne  Guatemalans  and  the  Salvadorians,  the  stock  vards.  Railway  roanagcrs  combine  to  re- 
result  indecisive.  sist  their  oemands.    Germany :  A  large  mass  meet- 

29.  New  Yor^ :  The  Squadron  of  Evolution  returns  Ing  of  Socialists  at  Berlin.  Treaty  of  commerce  signed 
from  its  foreign  cruise.  Constantinople :  Four  liun-  between  Germany  and  Turkey.  General  E,  Bard 
dred  Armenians  arrested  for  demonstration  against  Grubb,  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  minister  to  Spain. 
the  Greek  patriarch.  27.  Iowa :  Farmers'  iVational  Congress  in  sessional 

80.  Tennessee:  Republican  Convention  meets  in  Council  Bluffs.  The  new  United  States  cruiser  San 
Nashville.  Buenos  Ayres:  Order  restored  and  gen-  Francisco  makes  a  successful  trial  trip  ;  average  f^pced, 
eral  amnesty  ^nted  by  the  Government.  more  than  twenty  miles.    Salvador  end  Guatemala 

81.  A  cruising  squadron  of  three  British  war-ships  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 

visits  Newport,  R.  I.    Central  America :  A  counter-  29.  Chicai^o :  Failure  of  the  switchmen's  strike, 

revolution  broke  out  in  San  Salvador.  General  strike  in  the  shipping  trade  in  Australia  and 

Augnst  4.  Chicago :  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Unit-  New  Zealand, 

ed  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in  session.  80.  Servia :  The  Cabinet  resigned.  England :  Strike 

6.  Missouri :  Convention  of  the  American  Dental  of  dockmen  at  Southampton  ends. 

Association  at  Excelsior  Springs.  81.  Melbourne,  Australia:  Great  labor  demonstra- 

6.  New  York :  First  execution  hy  electricity  in  the  tion  parade  of  40,000  strikers. 

State  Prison  at  Auburn.    The  British  fleet  leaves  September  !■  General  celebration  of  Labor  Bav. 

Newport,  R.  I.  2.  Saratoga:  Annualsessionof  the  American  iBank- 

7.  Chicago :  National  Convention  of  Odd  Fellows  ing  Association.  New  York :  The  State  Board  of 
in  session.  Massachusetts :  Revolt  of  the  State  Prison  Aroitrati^^n  takes  testimony  concerning  the  New  York 
convicts  at  Charleston  quickly  checked.  LouiHiana :  Central  strike.  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  Failure  of  the  strike 
The  Anti-Lottery  League  meets  in  New  Orleans  to  in  the  Westinghouse  works.  Chicago:  The  car- 
oppose  the  continuance  of  the  State  lottery.  penters'  strike  a  failure.      Gettysburg :  Monument:* 

8.  New  York :  Disastrous  strike  on  *the  Central  are  dedicated  by  two  Pennsylvania  laments.  St. 
Railroad.  Louis:  A  new  political  party  formed  ov  the   Union 

9.  Connecticut:  Celebration  of  the  seventy-sixth  Labor,  the  Prohibition,  and  tlie  Green oack  parties, 
anniversary  of  the  bombardment  of  Stonington  by  the  Single-Tax  Convention  in  New  York. 

British,    tndianapolis :  Notional  Bar  Association  in  5.  Ireland :  Reported  fnilure  ot  the  potato  crop, 

session.    Englana :  Heligoland  formally  transterred  9.  Chicago :  The   World's  Fair  directors  seiect  a 

to  Germany.    Africa :  The  Congo  State  annexed  the  site  on  the  Lake  Front  and  in  Jackson  Park. 

Kingdom  of  Monatayamoo,  a  large  adjacent  territor>'.  10.  Meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association 

10.  Boston:  Annual  encampment  of  the  Grand  Ar-  at  Fabyan's,  N.  H.  Exigland :  A  strong  force  of  eol- 
my  of  the  Republic,  very  large  representation,  ansval  diers  and  police  ordered  to  Southampton  to  suppieas 
squadron  detailed  to  tie  present.    Heligoland :  The  the  strikes. 
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11.  A  reli^^oofl  exdtement  develops  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest'  Altoona,  Pa :  SuooessfHil-  ^ 
strike  of  miners  for  hiffber  wages.  San  Francisco :  * 
(invention  ot  the  BiotDerhood  of  Looorootiye  Fire> 
mMi,  representing  a  membership  of  19.000  men. 
Svitzarland :  A  revolution  breaks  out  in  the  Canton 
ofTidno.  Aufitralia:  (General  movement  in  favor  of 
the  federation  of  the  British  colonies. 

12.  Finanoial  stringency  in  London  and  New  York 
Isi^Ij  due  to  excessive  investments  by  En^^lish  capi- 
tshscs  in  South  American  securities.  Switzerland: 
Ead  of  the  rebellion  in  Ticino.  The  Baltimore,  with 
John  Ericsson's  body,  reaches  Stockholm. 

13.  Em^land :  An  advance  in  wages  is  conceded  to 
the  Southampton  strikers.  Europe :  The  Triple  Al« 
lisnce  extended  to  1897. 

14.  Stockholm :  Imposing  ceremonies  at  the  obse- 

?[aies  of  CapL  Ericsson.  Manitoba :  Extensive  petro- 
eom  discoveries  along  Athabasca  river.  Brussels : 
Working  Men's  Sulfrage  Congress. 

16.  Brszil:  The  elections  result  in  victory  for  the 
Government.  Ireland :  Lord  Wolseley  is  assigned  to 
command  the  British  forces.  Paris :  Meeting  of  the 
Interoational  Commercial  Congress. 

17.  Ohio :  The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land meets  at  Toledo.  New  York  Central  Railroad 
strike  declared  off.  Portugal:  The  Cabinet  resigns  on 
account  of  the  African  treaty  with  England. 

18.  Troy,  N.  Y. :  Indictment  of  three  train 
wreckeis  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central 
strike.  Philadelphia :  Twenty-sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Uoroceopatnio  Medical  Society.  Ireland :  John 
Dillon  and  Wuliam  O'Brien  arreetcKi  for  conspiracy. 

19.  Ireland :  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  released 
on  bail.  Australia:  Serious  strike  riots  in  Sydney, 
80,000  men  said  to  be  on  strike  in  the  colony. 
Egypi:  Threatened  outbreak  in  the  vicinity  of 
Soakira. 

50.  New  York :  Bronze  statue  ot  Horace  Greeley 
unTeiled  in  front  of  the  *^  Tribune "  buildlnflr,  J.  Q. 
A.  Ward,  sculptor.  Society  Islands:  Fighting  be- 
tween natives  and  French  marines ;  France  estab- 
lishes a  protectorate  over  the  islands.  Italy:  A 
statue  of  the  late  King  Victor  Emanuel  unveiled  at 
FlorcDoe  by  his  son  Humbert 

51.  Troy^  N.  Y. :  The  arrested  train  wrecken 
mske  partial  confessions.  Paris :  Opening  of  an 
aoti-slavery  oongroaa,  Cardinal  Lavigerie  presidlnjar. 

2S.  PittAniT]^ :  Congress  of  German  CathoHcs. 
Boston :  Reunion  of  the  old  abolitionists.  Canada : 
Trial  of  J.  K.  Birohall  for  the  murder  of  F.  C.  Ben- 
well  begins  at  Woodstock.  Riots  in  India,  thirteen 
persona  killed  and  many  wounded  before  order  was 
restored. 

55.  Ireland :  Fight  between  the  police  and  the  pop- 
ulace at  Tipperary  on  account  of  the  recent  arrests. 

56.  Massachusetts :  Great  musical  festival  at  Wor- 
cester. Cincinnati :  The  National  Prison  Congress 
be(^  its  business  meetings.  Fort  Sill,  Dakota: 
Reports  of  a  general  Indlui  uprising.  Morocco: 
The  rebels  have  been  defeated,  but  great  loss  of  life 
hts  occurred. 

58.  France :  Extended  strikes  among  operatives  in 
Isoe&ctories. 

59.  New  York :  International  Convention  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Manutiioturera,  large  delegation  present 
trwa  Great  Britain.  Providence,  E.  I. :  Celebration 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction 
of  cotton  spinning  into  America.  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers  meets  in  New  York. 
Canada:  Conviction  of  Birohall  for  the  murder  of 
Benwell  at  Woodstock. 

OotolMr  1.  Vermont :  The  Legislature  meets.  Con- 
gress aoyoums  m«u  die.  New  York :  The  building 
trtdes  remove  the  boycott  from  the  Hudson  river 
brickyards.  Virginia:  Large  reunion  of  Confederate 
veterans  at  Winchester. 

2.  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  between  Germany  and 
^nzibar.  Austria :  The  Emperor  of  Germany  visits 
V  ienns. 

3.  The  Comte  de  Paris  and  son  arrive  in  New  York 


with  several  attendants,  and  are  welcomed  by  old 
army  associates.  Ireland :  A  disorderly  scene  occurs 
at  the  trial  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien. 

i.  The  Navy  Department  formally  accepts  the  new 
cruiser  San  frandsco.  Wyoming:  Gold  discovered 
in  Carbon  County. 

5.  A  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  France  and 
the  King  of  Dahomey. 

6.  The  new  McKinley  tariff  goes  into  effect. 

7.  Alle^riian^  City,  Pa. :  Presbyterian  Commit- 
tee on  the  Eeviaion  of  the  Westmiuster  Confession. 

8.  Illinois :  The  President  addresses  the  veterans 
of  his  brigade  at  Galesbui^.  The  British  fleet  entex« 
the  Zambesi  river,  disregarding  the  protest  of  Port- 
ugaL  « 

9.  Brazil :  The  general  election  passed  off  quietly, 
and  was  favorable  to  the  Government  (vote,  160,000 
to  60,O0OV  Germany:  The  Emperor  returns  from  lus 
visit  to  Austria. 

10.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Storra  re-elected  President  of  the 
American  Board.  Justice  Miller  of  the  Supreme 
Court  stricken  with  paralysis.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  : 
The  Iron  and  Steel  men  hold  a  convention  and  ad- 
journ. Ireland:  Messra.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  make 
their  escape. 

11.  New  Vork  :  The  Christian  Alliance  In  session, 
Bev.  A.  B.  Sixnpson  elected  president.  Washing- 
ton: Meeting  oi  the  American  Amateur  Union  of 
Athletes. 

18.  Germany :  A  congress  of  Sodalists  begins  at 
Halle. 

18.  A  British  regiment  mutinies  on  the  Island  of 
Guernsey.  Holland :  The  rojral  physicians  declare 
that  the  King  is  incapable  of  reignmg.  Portugal :  A 
new  Cabinet  formed,  with  Gen.  Chiysostoms  as  Pre- 
mier. 

14.  London  :  Im|x>8ing  ftmend  servioes  of  Mn. 
Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

15.  Trial  of  the  Andover  heresy  case  before  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  An- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Street  Railway  Associ- 
ation. St.  Louis :  Annual  meeting  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  San  Francisco:  The 
American  Brewers'  Association  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $8,000,000.  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  The  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  or- 

Snizes.    Baltimore:  The  centennial  of  the  estab- 
hment  of  the  Carmelite  order  in  America  cele- 
brated. 

16.  Kansas  Citv  Mo.:  A  Pacific  Railway  tnun 
robbed  by  three  highwaymen  within  the  city  limits. 

17.  Boston :  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women.  Africa :  The  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar sells  to  Germany  certain  of  his  sovereign  riirhts. 

18.  Adjournment  of  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Halle. 
Belgium :  The  municipal  elections  result  favorably  to 
Liberals  and  Socialists. 

21.  Boston:  Centennial  celebration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Methodism  in  New  England. 

22.  Dedication  of  soldiere'  monuments  at  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Discovery  of  nat- 
ural gas  near  Florence,  Ala.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  : 
Churoh  Congress  of  Universalists.  nearly  all  States  in 
the  Union  represented.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Meeting 
of  the  American  Humane  Society.  Washington: 
Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

28.  Statue  of  Maj.-Gen.  John  Starke  unveiled  at 
Concord.  N.  H.  The  Methodist  centenary  in  Boston 
ends  with  a  gnmd  banquet. 

25.  The  Iresident  receives  the  iron  and  steel  dele- 
gates at  the  White  House. 

26.  The  United  States  minister  to  Turkey  demands 
satisfaction  for  the  arrest  of  an  American  citizen. 
New  York:  The  hundred  and  twenty* fourth  azmi- 
vernary  of  the  Old  John  Street  Methodist  Chureh  cele- 
brated. 

27.  Secretary  Noble  roiiises  a  re-entmieration  of  the 
populiuion  of  the  citj  of  New  York.^ 

Hovember  4.  Elections  in  thirty-nine  States,  result- 
ing in  lara:e  Democratic  gains.  (See  articles  on  the 
different  States.) 
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8.  New  Tork:  The  American  Committee  for  the 
Kelief  of  Famine  in  Ireland  suspends  operations  at 
the  request  of  the  Iriish  delegates.  Tne  bod^  of 
Abraham  LincolOf  son  of  the  United  States  Minister 
to  Enf^land,  deposited  in  the  LinooJn  mausoleum  at 
Springfield,  111.  Father  Ignatius,  the  English  mis- 
sionary monk,  is  refused  the  use  of  Episcopalian  pul- 
pits in  Biassacbusetts. 

9.  Germany :  8,000  ahoemaken  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment at  Erfuit. 

10.  Denver,  Col. :  Qenenl  Assembly  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  meets.  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  are  re- 
ceived enthusiastically  in  New  York,  and  largo  money 
subscriptions  are  raised.  London :  There  is  much  dia- 
satisfaction  over  the  new  American  tariif  law. 

11.  The  Episcopal  Church  Conjjp'ess  opens  its  ses- 
sions in  Fhiuidelphia.  The  Baptist  Conmss  of  min- 
isters meets  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  eleventh 
annual  conTention  of  tlie  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers meets  in  Richmond,  Va.  In  London  and  New 
York  there  is  great  financial  excitement. 

12.  The  North  Biver  Bank  of  New  York  suspends 
payment,  and  two  fidlures  ore  announced  at  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Wyoming :  The  first  State  Legislature 
meets  in  Cheyenne. 

15.  Culmination  of  the  financial  panic  in  London ; 
the  old  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  b  only  saved  by  vol- 
untary aid  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Rothchilds, 
and  others.    The  trial  of  the  O'Snea  divorce  case  bc- 

S'ns  in  London,  involving  Mr.  Pamell,  the  Irish 
ationalist  leader. 

16.  Brazil  celebrates  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
republic 

17.  London  banks  giuirantee  15,000,000  sterling  for 
the  Baring  Brothers.  Russia:  Troops  fire  upon  riot- 
ers near  Moscow,  100  wounded ;  three  Nihilists  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  St.  Petersburg. 

18.  Launch  of  the  United  States  armored  cruiser 
Muine  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  the  latgest  ves- 
sel as  jret  built  in  America.  Political  excitement  runs 
very  high  in  England  and  Ireland  regarding  the  claims 
of  Pamell  as  an  Irish  leader. 

19.  General  concentration  of  troops  at  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Agency,  to  overawe  the  Inoian  tribes.  Ire- 
laud:  Dillon  and  O'Brien  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  conspiracy.  Chicago:  Beorgani- 
sation  of  the  American  Harvester  Company,  with 
capital  stock  of  f85,000^X>. 

20.  Fighting  between  United  States  troops  and  Sioux 
Indiana  near  Pine  Ridge  Agencv.  Mr.  Pamell  retiises 
to  resign  his  leadership  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 

22.  Immediate  danger  of  further  financial  disaster  is 
averted.  Springfield,  Mass. :  Harvard  defeats  Yale  at 
foot-balL  Prof  Koch,  the  discoverer  of  the  alleged 
cure  for  consumption,  b  spedally  honored  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany. 

23.  Hostile  Indians  concentrate  in  the  Bad  Lands, 
and  threaten  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  General  elec- 
tions are  held  throughout  Italy  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.    Death  of  the  King  of  Holland. 

26.  Thankf^ving  Day.  Official  reception  of  the 
visiting  Bnuduan  Squadron  at  New  York.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. :  Yale  defeats  Princeton  at  foot-ball,  winning 
the  championship. 

27.  Mr.  Pamell  issues  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, reaffirming  his  right  to  the  leadership.  Railway 
traffic  delayecTin  England  by  a  heavy  snow-fall. 

29.  Chicago:  Enthusiaatic  greeting  to  the  Irish 
envoys. 

80.  The  Irish  delegates  issue  a  manifesto  favoring 
the  retirement  of  ParaeU. 

December  1.  Congress  meets.  President's  message 
read  in  both  Houses ;  new  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives sworn  in ;  several  bills  introduced  in  the  House. 
Oklahoma:  Many  desperate  characters  escape  from 
the  jail  at  Guthne.  Meeting  of  Irish  Home  Rulers 
in  Parliament  to  take  action  in  Pamell  case. 

2.  Ooala,  ii'Iorida:  Meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  tiie  National  Farmers'  Alliance.  Continued  threat- 
ening demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  all 
avimable  troops  are  hurried  forward. 


8.  Ireland :  The  Catholic  prieatfaood  declare  tffBizwt 
Pamell.  • 

4.  King  Kalokaoa,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  lands 
at  San  francisoo  from  the  United  States  steamship 
Charleston.  Washington :  Meeting  of  the  Interconti- 
nental Railway  Commission,  representatives  present 
from  nearly  all  the  American  republics.  The  Brii- 
ish  House  of  Commons  votes  £25,000  for  relief  of  the 
famine  in  Ireland. 

6.  Jersey  City  :  Four  election  officers  oonTicted  of 
fl!aud  and  sent  to  jail  for  eighteen  months.  Germany 
recognixea  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 
-  6.  Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land  from  the 
Cherokee  nation  ;  $10,000,000  offered  tor  6,600,000 
acres  known  aa  the  Cherokee  strip.  England :  Justin 
McCarthy  and  44  other  Irish  nationalists  withdraw 
from  the  Pamell  Action  and  oiiganize  as  a  seponte 
party.  Mr.  Gladstone  reftises  to  treat  with  the  Irish 
party  under  Pamell's  leadenvhip. 

8.  Meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  in  New 
Orleans,  lifting  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor at  Detroit. 

9.  Meeting  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union  in 
Philadelphia. 

10.  Alabama:  Strike  riot  at  the  Blue  Creek  coal 
mine ;  an  armed  force  sent  to  restore  order.  New- 
ark, hew  Jersey:  General  strike  in  the  thread  mills. 
Opening  of  the  Italian  Parliament  with  a  speech  by 
the  Kizig.  Ireland :  Mr.  Pamell  begins  his  campaign 
by  forci  oly  seizing  a  newspaper  office. 

11.  Alabama :  Strike  of  the  United  States  Rolling 
Stock  Company  for  non-psyment  of  wages.  Switzer- 
land :  Dr.  Welti  chosen  President  of  the  republic. 
France :  M.  de  Freydnet  elected  to  the  Academy. 

12.  A  large  force  of  hostile  Indians  on  the"  war- 
path ;  depredations  reported  in. many  quarters. 

18.  Unsuccessftil  trial  trip  of  the  cmiser  Newark. 

14.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  return  to  Ireland,  somewhat 
discouraged  with  the  aspect  of  the  Irish  question  in 
this  country. 

15.  A  paity  of  Indian  police  sent  to  arrest  Sitting 
Bull  are  attacked  and  compelled  to  defend  themselves ; 
Sitting  Bull  and  several  others  are  killed ;  the  Indian 
police  are  surrounded,  and  only  rescued  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  United  Statei*  cavalry. 

16.  Settlers  on  the  f^ntier  are  socking  protection 
of  the  army  posts,  fearing  vengeance  of  hostile  In- 
dians. Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Convention  of  the  W  emends 
Suflfhige  Association.  Ireland :  The  Pamell  campaign 
opens  with  several  exciting  fights,  including  an  assault 
on  Mr.  Pamell  himself. 

17.  Altoouo,  Pa. :  Representatives  of  16,000  mioera 
meet  to  demand  increased  waires. 

18.  Idaho :  W.  J.  McConnell  and  Frederick  T.  Du- 
bois are  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Bal- 
timore :  Launch  of  revenue  marine  steamer  Galves- 
ton. England :  The  Queen  unveils  a  statae  of  the 
late  Eniperor  of  Germany. 

19.  Now  Haven,  Conn. :  Funeral  of  the  late  Major- 
Gen.  Alfi^  H.  Terrv.  Montana :  Execution  of  rour 
Indian  murderers  at  Missoula. 

20.  Perry villo,  N.  Y. :  Three  dynamite  shells  suc- 
cesstlilly  fired  by  Dr.  Justin,  the  inventor. 

21.  Ohio :  It  is  announced  that  the  supply  of  natu- 
ral gas  is  failing. 

22.  A  lanre  band  of  hostile  Indians  surrenders  near 
Standing  Kock  Agency.  Ireland:  The  Kilkenny 
election  goes  against  Mr.  Pamell.  Scotland :  Strike 
of  railway  workmen. 

28.  Henry  R.  Brown,  of  Michigan,  nominated  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  tice  Samuel  T.  Miller,  deceased 
(confirmed  by  the  Senate).  Surgeon  Charles  Suther- 
land appointed  Smgeon-GenerarUnited  States  army. 
Successibl  trial  of  the  United  States  cmiser  Newark. 

24.  The  President  issues  hifi  official  InTitation  to  all 
nations  to  participate  in  Uie  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  1898.  Pern :  A  revolt  in  favor  of  Pierola,  the  ex- 
dictntor.  is  suppressed ;  40  killed. 

25.  Christmos.  Part  of  Sitting  Bull's  band  tfcapes 
from  their  guard  and  joins  the  hostile  camp.  Soot- 
land  :  The  railway  strikers  resort  to  yiolence. 
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20»  MiiiiMaotB :  New  jury  law  adopted  ^  a  five-sixth  to  force  agreement  to  terms  on  the  part  of  rival  roada. 

vote  rendera  a  verdict  valla  io  a  civu  action.  Washington  :    Meeting  of  the  Geological  Society : 

SS.  Big  Foot's  band  of  hostile  Indians  surrenders  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  and  Economical 

St  Pine  Ridge  Agencv.  AssOoiAtions. 

29.  Big  Foot* s  oana  resista  disarmament  and  a  fight  80.  Indians  attack  a  provision  train  of  the  Ninth 

ensaes.    Capt.  George  D.  Wallace,  Seventh  Cava&y,  Cavalry,  near  Pine  Bidge  Agency,  but  are  repulsed 

and  several  soldiers  killed.     Lieat  Ernest  A.  Gar-  with  considerable  loss. 

lington.  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  many  soldiers  wound-  81.  Irish  Nationalists  hold  a  conference  at  Bouloffne, 

ed.    Many  Indians  killed  and  wounded.    The  Union  France,  O'Brien  and  Parnell  present   Pamell  reroses 

Psdfic  Railway  blocks  traffic  on  the  bridge  at  Omaha,  to  surrender  the  party  leadership. 

F 

FAMINES  IN  IRELAND.    Daring  August,  some  of  every  denomination)  affirmed  that  in 

1890,  there  vras  among  the  Irish  people  great  many  districts  when  winter  arrived  no  sound 

anxiety  in  regard  to  the  potato  crop,  and  unfor-  potatoes  would  be  left    The  calamity  of  that 

tonately  the  worst  fears  were  realizied.    The  po-  year  was  not  confined  to  Ireland.   The  blight 

tato  rot  or  blight,  spread  through  the  western  fell  at  the  same  time  upon  the  potato  in  wiaely 

half  of  Ireland.     In  west  Cork  the  jield  was  separated  districts  of  the  world;  in  Belgium,  in 

below  the  average.    In  the  poorer  districts  of  the  Canada,  in  Hungary,  in  Holland,  in  Germany, 

west — in  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Clare.  Mayo,  and  in  the  United  States.    But  the  danger  was 

Galway,  and  Kerry,  and  in  the  western  islands —  greater  and  the  results  more  calamitous  in  Ire- 

the  crop  was  a  total  failure.    The  existence  of  an  land  than  elsewhere,  because  in  Ireland  alone  the 

Irish  umine  attracted  great  attention  in  the  food  product  attacked  was  the  sole  food  of  the 

United  States,  and  the  causes  of  the  frequent  rural  population.    A  people  whose  ordinary  food 

oocorrence  of  famines  in  Ireland  were  invest!-  is  meat,  maize,  and  wheat,  and  whose  ordinary 

gited.  The  potato  has  been  cultivated  in  Ire-  drink  is  tea,  coffee,  and  beer,  can  retrench  in  pe- 
nd  since  its  introduction  by  Sir  Waltei  Ral-  riods  of  scarcity  and  resort  to  cheaper  kinds  of 
eigh  in  1586.  Producing  more  weight  and  bulk  food,  such  as  barley,  oats,  rice,  and  potatoes,  with 
to  the  acre  than  any  other  food  crop,  and  bein^  water  as  a  beverage ;  but  a  people  who  feed  en- 
easy  of  cultivation,  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  tirely  on  potatoes  live  upon  the  extreme  verge 
to  the  needs  of  a  people  who  live  on  the  product  of  human  subsistence,  and  when  they  are  de- 
of  small  plots  of  ground ;  and  it  had  become  the  prived  of  their  accustomed  food  there  is  nothing 
principal  food  of  the  Irish  as  early  as  the  end  of  cheaper  to  which  they  can  resort.  Poverty  so 
the  seventeenth  century.  When  Chief  Baron  complete  that  the  incidental  potato  of  America 
Rice  went  to  London  from  Ireland  in  1688  to  becomes  bread  and  meat  to  a  whole  nation  over 
urge  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people  upon  James  the  sea  is  an  impoverishment  which  it  is  hard 
II,  the  hostile  populace  escorted  him  in  mock  for  the  poorest  American  to  understand;  but 
state  with  potatoes  stuck  on  poles.  It  seems  to  this  is  the  case  with  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of 
have  been  about  this  time  that  the  people  muU  Ireland,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  failure  of 
tiplied  their  potato  plots,  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  potato  crop  causes  such  widespread  and  aw- 
other  kinds  of  food  products ;  and  since  then  f ul  suffering  in  that  country.  The  fact  that  the 
the  potato  has  been  aimost  the  sole  food  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  m  1890  was  less  dis- 
Irish  peasantry.  In  1739  it  was  the  custom  astrous  than  similar  failures  in  previous  years, 
to  leave  the  potatoes  in  the  ground  until  near  was  due  to  two  causes :  First,  the  relief  move- 
Christmas,  digging  from  day  to  day  onl^  what  ment  in  America  had  directed  attention  to  the 
was  immediately  needed  for  food :  and  in  that  peril ;  and,  second,  the  population  of  the  fam- 
year  an  early  and  severe  frost  destroyed  the  un-  ished  districts  was  less  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
au^ potatoes,  and  a  terrible  famtne  resulted,  in  fore.  At  the  time  of  the  great  famine  of  1846 
which  one  fifth  of  the  population  starved  to  Ireland  had  a  population  of  between  8,000,000 
death.  From  that  time  to  the  present  day  Ire-  and  9,000,000 ;  but,  in  1890,  her  resident  popula- 
knd  has  been  visited  with  famines.  In  1822  tion  was  little  more  than  4,000,000.  The  de- 
there  was  a  serious  famine  in  Munster  and  Con-  population  was  almost  entirely  due  to  emigra- 
naught ;  owing  to  excessive  humidity,  the  pota-  tion. 

toes  rotted  after  they  had  been  stowed  in  pits  During  every  famine  year  the  suffering  has 
and  ceUars.  In  1831, 1835, 1836, 1837. 1839,  and  been  relieved  principally  by  private  contribu- 
1842  there  were  partial  failures  of  the  potato  tions  and  largely  by  the  generosity  of  the  Amer- 
crop  which  caused  much  distress.  In  the  au-  ican  people.  In  tne  great  famine  of  1846  the 
tumn  of  1845  there  were  rumors  that  a  blight  efforts  oi  individuals  were  aided  by  a  mark  of 
had  fallen  upon  the  potato  in  various  districts,  official  sympathy  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
and  before  the  close  of  the  season  there  was  ernment,  wnich,  early  in  the  winter  of  1847, 
scarcely  a  county  in  Ireland  in  which  the  dis-  commissioned  two  war-ships,  the  *' Jamestown" 
ease  had  not  maae  some  progress.  **  A  famine,*'  and  the  **  Macedonian,"  to  receive  cargoes  of  pro- 
says  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  speaking  of  the  horror  visions  and  clothing  and  transport  them  to  Ire- 
of  this  time,  '*  was  an  ordinary  occurrence  in  Ire-  land.  The  "  Jamestown's  "  cargo  included 
land,  and  familiarity  had  diminished  its  terrors ;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  pease,  beans,  Indian  corn, 
but  a  famine  on  the  scale  of  the  one  at  hand  was  flour  (wheat),  barley  and  oatmeal.  Indian  meal, 
scarcely  known  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race."  rice,  biscuit,  potatoes,  dried  apples,  pork,  hams. 
Before  the  autumn  of  1845  had  drawn  to  an  end,  fish,  and  clothing.  The  **  Macedonian's  "  cargo 
poor-law  gpiardians  and  clergymen  (including  included  Indian  meal,  rice,  beans,  pease,  Indian 
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com,  wheat,  and  salt  pork.  She  carried  also  a  cal  leaders  whom  the  Irish  people  had  elected  as 
private  consignment  of  100  barrels  of  Indian  their  authorized  representatives  nad  given  pledges 
meal  and  3  packages  of  clothing ;  and  also  18  in  1880  that  never  a^n  would  aid  l^  asked  from 
boxes,  8  bales,  and  3  barrels  of  clothing.  The  the  United  States  in  time  of  famine,  and  these 
contributions  then  sent  to  the  Dublin  Charitable  pledges  prevented  a  formal  appeal  from  them. 
Committee  (composed  of  members  of  the  Society  Nevertheless,  in  letters  and  puDiic  speeches  they 
of  Friends)  amounted  to  £168,000,  of  which  the  proclaimed  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  On  Sept. 
provisions  were  estimated  at  £108,651.  In  ad-  18  the  Roman  Catholic  clergr  of  Done^  met 
dition  the  clothing  received  from  America  was  and  declared :  **  We  feel  bound  to  put  on  record 
estimated  at  £10,C^.  The  Irish  in  the  United  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  destruction  by 
States  remitted,  in  small  sums,  during  the  vear  blight  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  mountainous 
ending  March  80,  1847,  to  friends  in  Ireland  parts  of  Donegal  and  along  most  of  the  sea- 
over  fl,000,000  through  banking  houses  in  New  coast.  The  yield  in  some  places  is  next  to  noth- 
Tork  city.  The  amount  transmitted  through  ing,  and  amounts  to  one  third  the  usuid  produce 
financial  establishments  in  other  cities  was  un-  in  no  parish  within  these  districts.  Already  the 
questionably  very  large,  but  no  authoritative  price  of  Indian  meal  has  eone  up  more  than  one 
computation  was  ever  made  of  it.  In  spite  of  shilling  per  hundred  wei^t.  In  less  than  three 
ail  efforts  for  relief  half  a  million  people  perished  months  hence  40,000  people  of  the  poorer  fanning 
from  acute  starvation  and  from  cnolera  brought  class  will  be  without  their  staple  article  of  food, 
on  by  eating  putrescent  potatoes.  Another  half-  and  therefore  helpless,  unless  something  be  done  in 
million  emigrated  to  America.  the  mean  time  to  bring  them  money  to  buy 

In  the  famine  year  of  186a-'63  more  than  10,-  meal."    The  clergy  of  Clare  Island  wrote:  **df 

000  deaths  were  added  to  the  usual  death  rate,  180  families  (the  entire  population)  110  have  to 

the  direct  result  of  destitution,  and  80,000  pau-  live  exclusively  on  immatured  and  half-rotten 

per  emigrants  sought  a  refuge  in  America.    Al-  tubers.    Is  it  food  for  workine  men  f    Is  it  food 

though  the  United  States  then  had  a  civil  war  for  younff,  growing-up  children  f     Even   this 

on  its  hands,  we  sent  to  Ireland  a  sum  variously  wretched  food  can  not  last  beyond  October.    The 

estimated  at  from  $8,000,000  to  $9,000,000.  little  means  the  people  had  are  now  exhausted. 

The  relief  sent  to  Ireland  in  1879-*80  was  for  they  have  been  buying  Indian  meal,  most  of 

mostly  in  money,  although  the  United  States  them,  since  Christmas  (for  there  was  a  failure  in 

Government  again  commissioned  a  war-ship,  the  last  year*s  potato  crop  also),  and  their  means 

*'  Constellation,"  commanded  by  Capt.  Potter,  to  being  gone  they  have  no  credit  to  get  food. 

Eroceed  to  Ireland  with  a  cargo  of  provisions.  Already  the  fine  constitutions  of  these  people 

during  that  famine  year  the  generosity  of  Amer-  are  becoming  enfeebled  from  the  very  insuffl- 

ica  found  its  way  to  Ireland  through  various  cient  food.    And  in  another  month  we  know 

channels.    A  portion  of  it  went  to  form  the  re-  not  what  they  can  do,  unless  they  turn  to  eating 

lief  fund  of  tne  Irish  National  Land  League ;  grass  or  seaweed.*'    The  clergy  of   other,  dis- 

another  portion  was  absorbed  by  the  fund  raised  tricts  made  similar  statements, 
and  expended  by  the  New  York  "  Herald  " ;  the        By  the  end  of  September  it  became  evident 

New  York  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  Charles  P.  that  there  was  a  cei-tainty  of  famine,  and  the 

Daly  was  president,  forwarded  about  $100,000 ;  daily  press  in  the  United  States  began  to  suggest 

$60,000  was  sent  from  various  sources  to  the  the  propriety  of  an  American  movement  to  aSord 

Mansion  House  Relief  Committee,  Dublin ;  a  relief,  pointing  out  that  in  all  previous  periods 

special  committee  was  established  in  Philadel-  of  famme  relief  had  not  been  sent  until  the 

pnia ;  but  probably  the  greatest  amount  of  all  horror  of  the  situation  began  to  manifest  itself 

was  transmitted  directly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  by  actual  deaths  from  starvation.    In  the  mean 

bishops  in  Ireland.    The  Parliament  of  Canada  time,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  famine  and  be 

voted  $100,000  as  an  Irish  relief  fund,  confiding  ready  for  it,  a  number  of  citizens  not  connected 

it  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  distribution,  with  any  Irish  societies  or  political  bodies  had 

The  Province  of  Ontario  also  voted  $20,000.  united  in  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  relief. 

The  scattered  British  colonies  in  the  cities  of  Several  informal   meetings  were  held,  and  on 

South  America  were  not  deaf  to  the  distant  cries  Oct.  1  these  gentlemen,  under  the  name  of  the 

of  distress:  Georgetown,  Demerara,  sent  nearly  **  American  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Famine 

$8,000  to  Dublin ;  and  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Ireland,"  published  an  appeal  setting  forth 

sent  over  $20,000.  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  and  inviting 

At  the  time,  therefore,  when  it  became  appar-  aid  from  the  American  people.    The  issuance  of 

ent  that  there  was  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  this  appeal  was  the  signal  for  an  astounding  out- 

in  1890,  which  was  likely  to  entail  a  famine  burstof  abuse  from  the  Tory  newspapers  of  Eng- 

upon  the  Irish  people,  there  was  no  reason  for  land,  the  organs  of  the  Imperial  uovemment 

believing  that  tne  distress  would  be  relieved  declaring  that  there  was  no  failure  of  the  potato 

otherwise  than  bv  American  generosity,  as  no  crop  and  no  prospect  of  unusual  distress  in 

steps  had  been  taken  by  the  British  Government  Ireland,  and  indulging  in  abuse  of  the  members 

to  meet  the  crisis.    In  the  latter  part  of  August,  of  the  American  Committee.    But  the  response 

1890,  the  newspapers  and  public  speakers  began  from  the  American  people  was  most  encoun^ng. 

to  sound  the  alarm.    The  Irish  Land  Commis-  Newspapers  througnout  the  country  notified  the 

sioners  issued  a  report  giving  a  gloomy  picture  American  Committee  of  their  intention  to  assist 

of  the  condition  of  the  crop.    On  Aug.  26,  at  a  the  relief  movement    The  New  York  "Sun" 

public  meeting  of  the  Land  League,  it  was  pub-  became  the  treasurer  of  the  committee,  and  it 

licly  declared  that  nothing  stood  between  the  and  the  New  York  **  Press "  promised  to  publish 

Irish  peasantry  and  starvation  during  the  com-  the  names  of  all   contributors.     The  Boston 

ing  winter  but  outside  assistance.    But  the  politi-  ''Globe,*'  the  Cincinnati  "Post,**  the  Albany 
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**  Evening  Jonmal,''  the  Baltimore  "  Sun,"  the  for  the  usual  potatoes,  the  reason  being  that  the 
Chicago  ^  Globe,"  and  the  St  Louis  "  Chronicle  "  Irish  peasants  are  accustomed  to  use  only  peat 
signified  their  desire  to  act  as  the  American  or  dried  turf  as  fuel,  and  have  neither  facihties 
Committee's  sub-treasurers.  The  '* Times"  of  for  procuring  coal  nor  stoves  for  burning  it 
kartford.  Conn.,  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  Indian  meal,  if  not  thoroughly  cooked,  is  sure  to 
American  Committee  over  $1,000,  and  several  produce  cholera,  and  a  turf  or  peat  fire  can 
other  newspapers  collected  and  forwarded  smaller  not  give  out  heat  sufficient  to  cook  it  prop- 
sams.  The  New  York  ** Times"  provided  the  erly.  Another  disease  that  has  accompanied 
committee  with  an  office  free  of  rent,  and  dealers  every  Irish  famine  is  known  as  famine  fever, 
in  ofllce  supplies  furnished  it  without  charge.  .  The  result  of  starvation  is  not  necessarily  imme- 
The  Mayor  of  New  York,  at  the  request  of  tne  '  diate  death.  It  first  manifests  itself  by  a  general 
American  Committee,  appointed  a  local  com-  lowering  of  the  system,  and  by  the  accessibility 
mittee  to  take  charge  of  the  movement  in  the  of  the  constitution  to  various  diseases  that  would 
city,  and  local  committees  were  appointed  in  not  have  attacked  people  in  strong  health.  But 
several  other  cities.  During  the  firat  half  of  when  a  certain  point  of  suffering  from  continued 
October  the  British*  Government  continued  to  privation  is  reached  fevers  beein  to  make  their 
deny  the  existence  of  distress  in  Ireland  or  the  appearance — the  earlihess  of  their  invasion  be- 
threat  of  a  famine.  It  sent  to  Ireland  Mr.  Jack-  ing,  in  individuals  and  districts,  in  direct  pro- 
son,  Financial  Agent  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  portion  to  the  degree  of  distress  endured,  fiim- 
I.  F.  Tuke,  and  they  on  retuminp^  denied  the  me  fever  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  typhus, 
danger  of  famine.  But  public  opmion  was  not  In  the  Irish  famine  years  of  184^*47  and  1879- 
satiSSed;  and  Chief-Secretary  Balfour  was  com-  '80,  the  conta^ous  nature  of  the  disease  was 
pelled  to  Tisit  Inland  for  the  purpose  of  making  well  established  by  the  terrible  mortality  among 
a  personal  investigation  as  to  tne  truth  of  the  the  medical  profession ;  but  while  it  may  m 
statements  regarding  the  condition  of  the  crops,  communicated  by  infection,  it  may  also  arise 
The  result  was  that,  on  his  return,  he  was  forosd  spontaneously  as  a  direct  result  of  physical  pri- 
to  admit  that  the  warning  of  the  impending  vation  and  mental  depression.  It  does  not  seem 
calamity  was  fully  justified  by  events ;  and  the  to  be  due  to  sanitary  imperfections.  The  medi- 
British  Government  thereupon  pledged  itself  to  cal  reports  for  the  famme  years  all  agree  that, 
furnish  all  necessary  relief.  Under  these  cir-  very  frequently,  dwellings  surrounded  by  ex- 
comstances  the  American  Committee  suspended  tremel^  bad  sanitary  conditions  were  free  from 
operations.  the  epidemic,  while  other  dwellings  at  a  distance 

Before  the  expiration  of  October  the  British  were  assailed,  though  better  circumstanced.  Fam- 

Govemment  adfvanced   to  the  Midland  Great  ilies  stricken  with  fever  are  very  reluctant  to 

Western  Railway  Company  of  Ireland  the  sum  make  the  fact  known,  because  all  intercourse 

of  £400,000  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  with  their  neighbors  is  immediately  stopped, 

company  to  build  lines  to  connect  the  coast  with  They   are    re^rded  as  plague  stricken,  their 

inland  markets  in  the  distressed  districts  of  Ire-  houses  are  avoided,  and  it  is  often  extremely  dif- 

land.    Fifty  miles  were  to  be  constructed  from  flcult  to  procure  nurses.    A  peculiarity  of  fam- 

Galway  to  Clifton,  twenty-six  miles  from  West-  ine  fever  is  the  large  number  of  children  and 

port  to  Mulvany,   and  a  short  line  from  Ballina  young  people  attacked  by  it,  all  the  members  of 

to  Killala.    The  construction  of  these  roads  was  a  large  family  being  often  stricken  simultane- 

intended  to  afford  the  poor  tenants  work,  which  ously.    It  happens  frequently  that  a  child  is  the 

would  enable  them  to  earn  money  with  which  to  first  one  attacked ;  and  in  districts  where  food  is 

tide  over  the  winter  months  and  to  purchase  not  granted  for  school  children,  these  are  usually 

potato  seed  in  the  spring.  the  earliest  sufferers  from  the  disease.    Insuffi- 

At  the  openins  of  Parliament,  in  Korember,  ciency  of  proper  food  and  especially  deprivation 
the  Queen's  speech  authoritatively  announced  the  of  milk,  tell  neavily  against  the  healtn  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  and  the  existence  of  children  in  every  crisis.  Next  to  the  children 
unusual  distress,  and  a  ^nt  of  money  was  then  their  mothers  appear  to  be  especially  liable  to 
made  for  immediate  Insh  relief.  On  Dec  4,  a  the  invasion  of  famine  fever.  During  the  enor- 
British  man-of-war  conveyed  ten  tons  of  meal  to  mous  emigration  that  followed  the  famine  of 
the  starving  inhabitants  of  Clare  Island  and  Innis-  1846-*47  the  disease  was  so  rife  on  the  emigrant 
turk;  and  shortly  aiterward  the  steamers  **  Sea-  ships  that  the  name  of  **  coffin-ships  "  was  giv- 
horse,"  **  Magnet,'*  **  Britomarte,"  and  **  Grap-  en  to  those  vessels,  the  mortality  being  f right- 
pler,*"  laden  with  food  supplies,  were  dispatehed  f ul  to  contemplate.  The  privations  of  a  famine 
to  Ireland.  In  the  same  month  (December)  the  year  are  productive  of  evil  consequences  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  survivors,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  excess- 
nuide  a  formal  appeal  to  their  co-religionists  in  ive  proportion  of  them  have  suffered  from  certain 
America,  and  large  amounts  of  money  were  for-  affections  (e.  g.,  blindness).  The  British  census 
warded  to  them.  Yet  the  distress  continued  to  returns  show  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
increase.  Government  aid  was  found  inadequate  deaf,  dumb,  and  blina  exist  in  Ireland  than  in 
to  cone  with  it,  and  on  Jan.  4  the  Earl  of  Zet-  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Und,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  Chief  numbers  being  1  in  every  445  of  the  population 
Secretary,  officially  promulgated  an  appeal  for  of  Ireland,  while  in  England  and  Wales  the  pro- 
aid,  acknowledging  the  inability  of  the  Govern-  portion  is  1  in  every  &6,  and  in  Scotland  1  in 
ment  to  cope  with  the  distress,  and  asking  for  every  658. 
private  contributions.  The  scenes  of  distress  during  the  famine  years 

In  all  times  of   famine  the  distress  is  in-  are  heait-rending.    The  few  Allowing  instances 

creased  by  disease.    Cholera  is  prevalent  in  dis-  are  typical  of  the  utter  destitution  and  misery 

tricts  where  Indian  meal  has  been  substituted  that  prevailed  during  the  famine  of  1846^*47. 
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At  Skibbereen,  on  Dec.  16,  a  man  named  Dono-  meal)  begged  from  neighbors  only  less  destitute 
van,  who  could  obtain  no  employment,  walked  than  themselves,  digging  the  potato  fields  orer 
twelve  miles  to  the  nearest  town  to  pawn  his  again  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  few  forgotten 
shoes  for  bread  for  his  family.  The  loaf  he  was  roots,  or  oowering  in  their  cabins  all  day  in  or- 
thus  able  to  buy  he  took  back  under  his  cloak  der  not  to  excite  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  exer- 
through  the  falling  snow,  and  fell  dead  at  the  cising.  A  family  of  nine  on  Dinas  Island  ex- 
door  of  his  cabin.  The  poverty  was  so  general  isted  on  periwinKles — ^their  potatoes  gone  since 
and  universal  that  there  was  no  money  to  buy  Christmas,  nothing  to  sow,  nothing  to  fish  wiUi, 
coffins,  and  the  absence  of  coffins  generally  in-  nothing  to  pawn ;  children  without  a  rae  of 
duced  the  survivors  to  delay  burial  until  the  clothing ;  sick  men  and  women  without  a  drop 
decomposing  body  poisoned  the  hovel  and  became  of  milk  or  tea,  with  hollow  cheeks,  lusterless 
loathsome.  Therefore,  the  people,  in  many  in-  eyes,  and  broken  hearts.  A  priest  of  Galway 
stances,  buried  their  dead  m  tne  earthen  floor  said  he  knew  a  family  that  had  not  had  a  meal 
that  they  might  escape  both  trouble  and  shame,  for  four  days.  Men  dropped  dead  in  the  high- 
for  the  poorest  felt  that  there  was  shame  in  de-  ways  and  at  the  doors  of  nouses  where  they  bad 
nying  decent  burial  to  their  deceased  relatives,  gone  to  beg  for  aid.  Swarms  of  the  starring 
!Eiesiaes,  others  had  already  buried  the  dead  in  populace  from  the  country  districts  went  into 
the  fields  and  highways,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  towns,  and  were  seen  squatting  in  rows 
a  resting-place  by  the  cabin  hearth  was  as  sacred  along  the  curbstones,  sitting  on  doorsteps,  wait- 
as  these.  In  a  village  almost  depopulated  by  ing  and  watching  for  toSl  the  livelong  day. 
famine  five  bcylies  were  dragged  to  a  kitchen  In  Killamev,  a  correspondent  of  Uie  I^ndon 
garden  and  buried  in  so  imperfect  a  trench  by  **  Standard,'^  leavine  tne  main  thoroughfares, 
the  weak  survivors  that  the  does  (themselves  passed  with  the  dispensary  medical  officers 
starving  all  over  the  island)  smelled  them  out  and  a  priest  through  crowded  lanes  and  alleys 
and  began  to  unearth  them.  In  one  cabin,  in  where  tne  poor  were  clustered  thickly  together. 
Filemuck,  Darby  Ryan  and  his  son  died.  The  **  I  shall  never  forget,"  he  said,  **  the  scenes  of 
old  man's  wife  contrived  to  lay  them  out  on  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  were  here 
two  panniers  as  decently  as  possible,  after  which  revealed,  although  I  should  vainly  attempt 
she  died  also.  And  when  the  cabin  was  visited,  to  describe  them.  In  one  wretched  house  we 
the  only  living  things  found  there  were  an  found  a  family  of  eight  persons.  The  father 
emaciated  boy  in  the  last  staiges  of  starvation  had  not  had  a  day's  work  for  two  months,  snd 
and  a  little  skeleton  babe,  which  vainly  tried  the  mother  assured  us  that  her  little  ones  bad 
to  hang  to  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  In  not  tasted  food  since  the  morning  of  the  pre- 
Kinsale,  out  of  200  houses,  there  were  only  two  vious  day.  Huddled  upon  a  wisp  of  strow  that 
where  there  was  any  food.  At  Ballydehob,  lay  on  the  damp  earth,  and  covered  only  with  an 
in  fiantry,  every  hovel  had  its  dead  boay,  and  old  quilt,  the  hungry  children  had  cned  them- 
every  dead  body  the  marks  of  famine.  The  selves  to  sleep ;  but  the  noise  of  our  visit  dis- 
Rev.  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  afterward  Arch-  turbed  them,  and  they  renewed  their  clamors  and 
bishop  of  Dublin,  wrote  at  the  time :  "  On  our  piteous  appeals  to  '  mammy '  for  something  to 
way  home  we  passed  the  hut  of  the  first  man  eat.  Not  an  article  of  furniture  save  a  broken 
who  perished  by  famine  in  the  parish.  When  bench  was  in  the  house ;  all  had  been  sold  or 
he  found  death  staring  him  in  the  face  he  built  pawned  for  food.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  had 
up  the  door  of  his  hut  with  large  stones,  and  given  them  their  last  meal.  The  eldest  child 
thus  inclosing  himself  and  his  children,  prepared  was  to  go  to  the  convent  that  evening,  and 
to  die.  No  one  took  any  notice,  but  some  days  should  she  fail  to  get  food  the  poor  ordures 
afterward  one  of  the  children  contrived  to  re-  would  be  supperless.  My  companions  gave  this 
move  some  of  these  stones  and  creep  through  destitute  family  the  price  of  a  supper,  and  we 
the  aperture.  Crawling  to  some  of  nis  neign-  went  our  way  and  saw  able-bodied  men  lying 
bors,  ne  told  them  that  nis  father  *  did  not  seem  upon  wretched  straw  couches,  believing  that  by 
to  care  about  him  and  his  brother,'  and  had  now  remaining  quiet  they  could  better  resist  the  pain 
'  been  asleep  two  days.'  An  entrance  was  effected,  of  the  hunger  that  gnawed  at  their  vitals.  Fur- 
and  the  man  and  the  other  child  found  dead."  ther  on  we  came  to  the  cabin  of  a  family  who 
The  writers  of  that  time  pause  horror-stricken  had  once  been  better  off,  but  were  now  re!luced 
at  the  sights  they  saw,  andl  more  than  once  re-  to  the  lowest  extremity ;  and,  horrible  to  relate, 
fuse  to  describe  the  condition  in  which  the  bod-  the  mind  of  the  mother  had  given  way  under 
ies  of  the  dead  and  dying  were  left  by  the  starv-  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  she  had  become  msane." 
ing  rats  and  dogs.  Another  writer  says :  "  We  visited  more  than 
The  scenes  of  distress  during  the  famine  of  thirty  hovels  of  thepoor,  principally  in  the  town- 
1879-'80,  before  aid  from  the  outside  world  had  lands  of  Culmore  and  Cash  el,  m  which  I  beheld 
reached  the  starving  people,  were  equally  terri-  scenes  of  misery  and  wretchedness  wholly  inde- 
ble.  The  Bishop  of  Elphin  said  concerning  his  scribable.  In  some  of  these  hovels  evicted  fami- 
own  parish,  ^*  Tnere  are  thousands  of  families  lies  had  lately  taken  refuge,  so  that  overcrowding 
suffering  from  hunger."  The  priests  of  Arran  added  to  the  other  horrors  of  the  situation.  In 
Island,  visiting  among  its  villages  in  the  early  one  hovel  in  the  townland  of  Cashel,  we  found  a 
winter,  saw  children  i3}solutely  naked  shivering  little  child,  three  years  old,  one  of  a  £uni]y  of  six* 
in  the  fireless  chimney-corners.  A  correspond-  apparently  very  ill,  with  no  person  more  com- 
ent  of  the  **  Freeman  s  Journal,"  who  traveled  petent  to  watch  it  than  an  idiot  sister  of  eighteen, 
through  the  distressed  districts  in  early  Janu-  while  the  mother  was  absent  beggine  relief,  and 
ary,  visited  hundreds  of  families  that  were  wast-  the  father  in  England  seeking  work  at  the  bar- 
ing away  in  actual  starvation,  existing  on  a  vests.  In  another  an  aged  mother,  also  verf  ill 
chance  meal  of  stirabout  (badly  cooked  Indian  lying  alone,  with  nothing  to  eat  except  long' 
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cooked  Indian  meal  which  she  was  unable  to  bodies  which  must  conform  to  the  constitution 
swallow.  In  another,  in  the  townland  of  Cul-  of  the  national  organization  and  obtain  charters 
more,  there  were  four  young  children,  one  of  from  it.  No  alliance  or  union  can  use  or  per- 
whom  was  in  a  desperate  condition  for  want  of  form  any  secret  work  other  than  that  permit- 
its  natural  food,  milk,  without  which  it  was  no  ted  by  the  national  constitution.  The  expressed 
longer  capable  of  eating  the  Indian-raeal  stir-  purposes  of  the  order  are : 
about,  or  even  retaining  anything  whatever  on  ^  ^  Government  in  a  strictly  non- 
Its  stomach.  I  took  olC  my  glove  to  f^l  its  partiaaaBpirit,  audio  bring  abouta  more  periect  union 
emaciated  little  face,  calm  and  livid  as  in  death,  ^fg^  olaBses. 

which  I  found  to  be  stone  cold.    My  companion  2.  To  demand  equal  rights  for  all,  and  special  prlvi- 
gently  stirred  its  limbs,  and  after  a  while  it '  leges  for  none. 

opened  its  eyes,  though  only  for  a  moment,  8.  To  approve  the  motto  "In  things  essential,  unity; 

again  relapsing  into  a  state  of  coma  apparently."  and  in  all  things,  charity." 

It  was  oflSciaUy  recorded  during  the  famine  of  .  *i  To  develop  a  better  atate,  mentally,  morally,  so- 

im^  that  before  outside  aid  could  reach  many  ^^^o'^^Je  SSTtiJn'tt^  to  secun.  harmony  and  good- 

districts,  the  chanty  of  the  wretch^  people  to-  ^m  to  aU  mankind,  and  brotherly  love  among  our- 

ward  each  other  had  done  its  last  office,  and  the  selves. 

miserable  beings,  reduced  to  a  meal  a  day  of  6.  To  suppress  personal,  local,  sectional,  and  nation- 

tamips,  shell  fish,  or  seaweed,  had  already  sunk  al  prejudices,  all  unhealthy  riviury,  and  all  selfish  am- 

into  tne  torpor  which  is  the  second  stage  of  star-  bition. 

Tation.    So  urgent  was  the  necessity,  so  heart-  ^,'^-  To  visit  the  homes  where  lacerated  heuts  are 

P?"*^.  ^iJ'F^v.P^??^,."^^.  t»  extremities  ^^  fce.orplins,  exen^i^  charity  toward  oflfendere, 

like  this,  that  the  Dublin  Mansion  House  Com-  construe  words  and  deeds  m  their  most  lavorable 

mittee,  at  their  first  meeting  in  January,  unan-  light,  grant  honesty  of  purpose  and  good  intentions 

imouslv  suspended  standing  orders  for  the  pur-  to  otners,  and  protect  the  j^rinciples  of  the  Farmeia' 

pose  of  dispatching  aid.    One  of  the  most  dismal  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  until  death, 
spectacles  of  these  times  was  the  raggped,  famished 

crowds  that  came  like  specters  out  of  the  dark-  Women  are  admitted  to  full  membership,  and 
ness  of  their  cabins,  swarming  around  the  doors  Jo  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  eligible, 
of  the  relief  committees  by  day  and  night,  in  Women  pay  neither  dues  nor  fees.  The  plan  of 
rain  and  frost,  with  gaunt,  piteous  faces,  in  their  action  adopted  by  the  Farmers  Alliance  is  to 
rags,  waiting  patiently  for  their  dole  of  Indian  agree  first  upon  a  needed  reform,  and  then  en- 
meaL  One  committee,  at  their  first  distribu-  deavor  to  persuade  each  political  party  to  use 
tion,  sat  far  into  the  night  and  distributed  1,000  its  infiuence  to  legislate  to  that  effect,  and  if  all 
tickets  for  two  stones  of  Indian  meal  apiece;  yet  the  parties  fail,  it  will  devise  ways  to  enforce 
there  were  between  400  and  500  fathers  of  fami-  it.  The  order  recognizes  that  reform  must  come 
lies  still  left  empty-handed,  who  had  traveled  through  legislation,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
long  distances  and  waited  all  day  and  all  night  Pjace  a  separate  ticket  in  the  field.  If  legisla- 
in  the  streets  in  expectotion  of  a  similar  pit-  tion  can  not  be  shaped  in  any  other  wa;r,  it  will 
tanca  Such  are  examples  of  the  distress  which  nominate  its  own  candidates.  State  Alliance  ex- 
the  failure  of  the  potato  erop  entails  on  the  changes  have  been  established,  with  a  krge  cap- 
Irish  people.  They  might  be  numbered  in  the  ital  stock  paid  in,  which  enables  the  farmer  to 
thousands.  purchase  machinery  and  commodities  at  whole- 
FABMEBS*  ALLIANCE,  THE,  a  nation-  sale  prices.  Millions  of  dollars  are  claimed  to 
al  organization  of  agriculturists  for  mutual  im-  liave  been  saved  by  reducing  the  profits  of  the 
prorement  and  the  furtherance  of  political  ends,  merchants  and  the  middlemen. 
It  was  founded  in  New  York  about  the  year  1873.  The  annual  national  convention  of  the  Farm- 
Two  or  three  years  later  the  Agricultural  Wheel  ers'  Alliance,  which  met  in  St.  Louis  in  Decem- 
(see "Annual  CyclopaMiia "  for  1886,  page  42)  was  t»r,  1889,  adopted  a  plan  of  confederation  with 
incorporated ;  and  in  1885  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Knights  of  Labor  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  " 
The  Alliance  that  was  incorporated  in  New  York  for  1885,  page  516).  The  name  was  also  changed 
was  an  anti-secret  organization,  and  spread  rap-  to  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial 
idly  westward.  The  largest  development  until  Union,  and  headquarters  were  established  at 
recently  was  in  1888  and  1884  The  Alliance  Washington,  D.  C.  Friendly  greetings  were 
that  was  incorporated  in  Texas  in  1880  was  a  se-  exchanged  with  the  Greenback  party  and  the 
cret  and  benevolent  association.  In  1887  it  had  Single-tax  party.  At  the  annual  national  con- 
a  membership  of  over  100,000.  At  the  same  time  vention  of  the  Alliance,  held  in  Ocala,  Fla^ 
Louisiana  had  a  Farmers'  Union  with  10,000  in  December,  1890,  the  following  platform  was 
members.    These  two  organizations  united  un-  adopted: 


Alliance  and  Co-operative  Union.     A  national  do  the  business  ofthe  country  on  a  cash  system,  regu- 

organization  was  completed  with  the  National  lating  the  amount  needed  on  a  per  capita  basis  as  the 

Agricultural  Wheel  in  October,  1889,  under  the  businew  interests  of  the  country  expand;  and  that  all 

name  of  the  National  Farmers'  AUianoe  and  In-  !"°"«J^  '*'"*''^^^y,ft®S^''S!;?®"l??*"  ^  l^al  tender 

the  fact  that  each  State  has  its  own  particular  ^  ghall  eventually  prevent  the  dealing  in  futures  of 

name;  and  so  unions,  wheels,  and  alliances  exist  all  agricultural  and  mechanical  productions,  preserv- 

all  o?er  the  country.    But  these  are  subordinate  ing  a  stringent  system  of  procedure  in  trials,  and  un* 
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posinff  Buoh  penaltieB  as  Bhall  eeoure  the  most  perfect  lished  daring   the  summer  seasoiif  when  the 

compliance  with  the  law.        ^      ,.    .    ^      .  ^  whole  volume  of  money  is  engaged  in  trade  and 

8.  We  demand  the  trw  and  unlimited  coinage  of  the  smaUest  possible  amount  invested  in  the 

r  We  demand  the  pansage  of  laws  prohibiting  the  P~d"[ct8  of  agriculture  would  prevail  ihrou^- 

alien  ownewhip  of  land,  and  that  Congreaa  take  early  ^^^  *"®  Y"®^®  year— that  is  to  say,  cotton,  which 

steps  to  devise  some  plan  to  obtain  all  lands  now  commonly  reaches  11  or  12  cents  a  pound  in 

owned  by  aliens  and  foreign  svndicates,  and  that  all  July,  would  remain  at  that  price  and  not  drop 

lands  now  held  by  railroad  and  other  corporations  in  to  7  cents  in  October.    The  reason  for  this  is 

excess  of  such  as  are  actually  used  and  needed  by  very  simple,  but  plain  and  conclusive.    As  the 

^Sl  Mttkre*"^^  ^^  ^^^  Government  and  held  for  products  of  agriculture  are  prepared  for  market 


ifmd 

one  interest  or  class  at  the  expense  of  another.    We  ]ust  as  it  has  been  used  before  harvest,  and 

believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept  whatever  additions  to  the  the  volume  of  money 

as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people :  and  are  made  necessary  by  the  increased  demand  for 

hence  we  demand  that  all  revenues-national,  State,  its  use  created  by  the  marketing  of  the  crops 

""Ji^^S?^*^"  ^  ^™*^-  *^ii^^®  necessary  expenses  ^j^  y^  ^^^t  by  an  issue  of  money  by  the  Govert 

of  the  Government  economically  and  honestly  admm-  ^^  «-^».  mj  »«  *«.««  w*  **.vm*/j  ^j  y^*^  <uivt«»u 

istered.                              ««  ^  «u^t  **v««.wj  •«    u*  ment,  thereby  keeping  the  volume  in  an  exact 

6.  We  deipand  that  Congress  issue  a  suffident  halance  with  the  demand ;  and  since  there  would 

amount  of  fhictional  paper  currency  to  faoiliate  ex-  he  no  contraction   in   the  relative  volume  of 

change  through  the  medium  of  the  United  States  money  during  the  autumn  months,  there  would 

mail.  be  no  decline  in  price.    Therefore  the  legitimate 

Amendments  were  incorporated  calling  first  cause  for  the  decline  in  prices  would  be  re- 

for  the  experiment  of  Government  control  of  all  moved." 

means  of  transportation  and  communication,  and  The  Alliance  also  pronounced  against  the  Fed- 

for  absolute  ownership  if  this  plan  proves  inade-  eral  Elections  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  but 

quate,  and  providing  that  every  national  and  the  Colored  Farmers*  Alliance  approv^  the  bill 

State  lecturer  of  the  Alliance,  and  every  State  and  urged  its  passage.    The  nattonid  convention 

Alliance  organ,  must  support  the  St.  Louis  and  also  discussed  the  forming  of  a  third  pNolitical 

Ocala  platforms,  or  suffer  suspension ;  second,  party,  on  a  more  tangible  basis  than  hitherto, 

that  no  candidate  for  a  national  office  shall  re-  composed  of  the  Alliance,  the  Knights  of  Labor, 

ceive  the  support  of  the  alliance  unless  he  ap-  and  certain  other  smaller  parties  which  have 

proves  its  national  platform  in  writing.    After^  hitherto  acted  independently  of  the  leading  po- 

ward  an  approval  was  given  to  what  is  Known  as  litical  parties.    A  call  was  issued  for  a  national 

the   Sub-treasury    bill    now   before   Congress,  conference,  at  Cincinnati,  in  February,  1891,  to 

This  bill  provides  that  whenever  a  county  can  further  this  object. 

show  that  over  $500,000  worth  of  wheat,  com,  A  Citizens'  Alliance  was  also  formed  by  the 
oats,  and  cotton  has  been  raised,  a  sub-treasury  National  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
shall  be  established  within  its  limits,  to  enable  local  citizens'  alliances  in  the  cities  and  huge 
th^  farmer  to  deposit  his  produce,  whatever  it  towns  of  the  country.  The  branches  of  the  Farm- 
may  be,  and  receive  therefor  in  Treasury  notes  ers'  Alliance  in  several  of  the  States,  in  the  clo&- 
80  per  cent,  of  its  value.  These  notes,  issued  to  ing  months  of  1890,  announced  themselves  in 
pay  for  com  or  wheat  or  whatever  product  is  de-  favor  of  plans  not  fully  agreeing  with  the  plat* 
posited,  shall  be  legal  tender.  The  bill  appro-  form  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance,  In 
priates  $50,000,000  to  carry  out  the  sub- treasury  Minnesota  the  leaders  of  the  Farmers*  Alliance 
scheme.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  ex-  repudiated  the  sub-treasury  plank  of  the  Ocala 
plains  the  Sub-treasury  bill  in  this  way:  "Stripped  convention.  In  North  Dakota  a  platform  was 
of  all  that  is  calculated  to  confuse,  the  sub-  adopted  favoring  the  Australian  ballot,  primaiy 
treasury  plan  contains  but  one  principle,  and  elections,  the  lending  of  money  by  the  Qovem- 
that  is  a  safe,  certain,  and  efficient  method  of  ment  on  real-estate  security  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
giving  a  flexibility  to  the  volume  of  monej  terest,  free  and  uniform  text-books  in  public 
which  shall  exactly  equal  the  flexibility  or  van-  schools,  woman  suffrage,  Govemment  ownership 
ations  in  demand,  and  thereby  secure  a  uniform-  and  control  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines, 
ity  of  price  on  a  basis  of  the  prices  now  current  €k>vemment  institutions  for  the  care  of  invalid 
at  the  highest  season  of  the  year.  Prices  now  old  soldiers,  extermination  of  saloons,  and  tariff 
reach  highest  during  that  season  in  which  money  legislation  that  will  reduce  the  duties  on  neces- 
is  most  plentiful,  and  money  is  most  plentiful  saries,  increase  them  on  luxuries,  and  admit  raw 
during  tne  summer  months ;  because,  the  prod-  materials  free.  In  South  Dakota  the  Farmers' 
ucts  of  the  previous  year's  agricultural  effort  Alliance  favored  an  amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
having  been  consumed,  money  is  liberated  from  stitution  forbidding  sales  of  public-school  lands ; 
that  channel,  and  flowing  into  all  channels  of  a  uniform  series  of  school-bcK>ks,  to  be  furnished 
trade,  money  becomes  cheaper,  which  means  that  by  the  State  at  cost ;  a  fair  English  education 
general  prices  increase.  Ttie  two  terms  are  prac-  for  everv  child ;  the  Australian  ballot  system ; 
tically  synoujrmous,  and  it  matters  not  which  and  sucn  legislation  as  will  forever  prohibit  the 
you  say,  that  money  has  become  cheaper,  or  that  employment  of  armed  bodies  of  men,  other  than 
the  prices  of  commodities  have  risen.  A  de-  our  State  militia,  at  the  call  of  the  Ooveraor  of 
crease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  means  the  State.  It  demanded  that  railroad  passenger 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  everything  else  when  rates  be  flxed  at  two  cents  a  mile ;  that  railroad 
its  price  is  expresiBed  in  dollars.  Under  this  commissioners  be  elected  and  empowered  to  make 
sub-treasury  plan,  whatever  prices  are  estab-  freight  schedules  for  all  State  traffic;  that  the 
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appraised  values  of  railroads  for  taxation  be  fixed  though  both  are  working  for  the  same  end.    See 

at  their  bonded  value;  and  that  a  law  taxing  "The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,*'  by  N.  B.  Ashby, 

mortages  be  enacted.    The  Alliance  of  Pennsyl-  lecturer  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  (Des 

▼ania  declared  that  the  revenue  or  tax  laws  of  Moines,  1890). 

that  State  should  be  revised  by  the  Legislature,  FINANCIAL   RETIEW    OF    1890.     The 

so  that  every  species  of  property — real,  personal,  dominating  influence  upon  the  markets  this  year 

and  mixed,  lands,  bonds,  stocks,  moneys,  etc.-^  was  the  financial  situation  in  London.    With 

be  made  to  bear  its  due  proportion  of  tne  public  more  or  less  tension  existing  there  it  was  natu- 

hardens,  in  order  to  reueve  the  owners  of  real  ral  that  every  monetary  center  should  be  affected, 

estate  from  the  unjust  taxation  to  which  they  The  cause  for  this  abnormal  condition  can  be 

are  now  subjected.    The  Farmers'  Alliance  of  distinctly  traced  to  reckless  speculation,  which 

Indiana  demanded  that  all  county  officers  be  had  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  two 

paid  a  saUrv  in  proportion  to  the  business  trans-  ^ears.    In  this  interval  there  had  been  two  crises 

acted  and  the  amount  paid  for  similar  services  m  France,  one  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the 

inordinary  business.    Among  the  Eastern  States  Panama  Canal  scheme  and  the  other  from  the 

the  work  of  organization  appears  to  be  proceed-  collapse  of  the  copper  syndicate  and  the  suspen- 

ing  the  most  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania.  sion  of  the  Comptoir  d  Escompte.    The  former 

Kulj  in  1890  the  Farmer's  Alliance  besan  to  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the  masses  of  the 

make  itself  felt  as  a  political  power.    In  the  French  people,  and  the  latter,  to  a  great  extent, 

Southern  States  it  sided  uniformly  with   the  temporarily  crippled  the  banking  interests  of 

Democratic  party,  but  in  the  Western  States  it  Paris,  while  both  taught  lessons  which  were  not 

worked,  for  the  most  part,  outside  of  both  the  for^tten  during  the  year  1890.    In  1888  Eng- 

Republican  and  the  Democratic  party,  although  land  began  to  pour  into  the  Argentine  Republic 

its  strength  was  drawn  more  largely  from  the  ne-  vast  sums  of  money  which  then  promised  remu- 

publicans.    At  the  general  election  in  November,  nerative  returns.    The  speculation  in  securities 

ISdOf  the  Alliance  elected  governors  in  Geor^a,  of  the  Republic  was  encouraged  to  the  fullest 

Tennessee,  South  Dakota,  and  South  Carolina,  extent  in  the  following  year,  when  about  £120,- 

the  last-named  in  opposition  to  the  regular  000,000  of  bond  property  was  absorbed  bvthe 

Democratic  candidate,  who  was  accepted  by  the  British  public  on  the  recommendation  of  the 

Republicans.    It  carried  its  State  ticket  in  ICan-  Barings.    At  the  end  of  that  year  it  was  evident 

sas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  other  States ;  that  the  Argentine  financial  situation  was  be- 

and  it  i^so  elected  Congressmen  in  some  of  the  coming  severely  strained,  but,  despite  repeated 

Soathem  and  Western  States.     A  total  of  88  warnings,  new  securities  were  brought  out  and 

members  of  the  Farmers'  AUiance  is  claimed  in  man^  of  them  placed.    In  addition  to  the  Ar- 

the  Fifty-second  Congress.     The  Alliance  has  gentmes  there  were  company-promoting  syndi- 

elected  several  United  States  Senators.    (See  ar-  cates  or  trusts,  foreign  brewery  concerns,  Afri- 

ticles  on  the  several  States  in  this  volume).  can  gold  mines,  and  various  other  enterprises 

In  July,  1890,  an  official  census  of  the  Alliance,  continually  applying  for  capital  until  the  British 

taken  by  the  secretary,  showed  the  membership  investing  and  speculating  public  became  gorged 

for  each  of  22  States  and  1  Territory  as  fol-  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  any  more  se- 

lows:  AUbama,  75,000;  Arkansas,  100,000 ;  Colo-  curities.    The  extent  to  which  these  new  prop- 

rado,  5,000 ;  Florida,  20,000 ;  Georgia,  100,000 ;  erties  were  floated  is  shown  by  the  capital  appli- 

lUinois;,  2,000 ;  Indiana,  5,000 ;  Kansas,  100,000;  cations.    In  1888  these  amounted  to  £160,149,- 

Kentucky,  80,000 ;  Louisiana,  20,000 ;  Marvland,  000,  or  over  £60,000,000  in  excess  of  1887.    In 

5,000;  Mississippi,  60,000;    Missouri,  150,000;  1889  the  amount  was  £189,436,000.    During  the 

New  Mexico,  5.000 ;  North  Carolina,  100,000 ;  first  half  of  1890  it  was  £89.753,000,  making  a 

North  Dakota,  40,000;  Pennsylvania,  500 ;  South  total  in  two  years  and  a  half  of  £439.838,000. 

Carolina,  50,000 ;  South  Dakota,  50,000 ;  Tennes-  When  it  was  apparent  that  no  more  Argentines 

see,  100,000;  Texas,  150,000;  Virginia,  50,000 ;  could  be  sold,  the  Barings  and  other  houses, 

West  Virginia,  2,000.    Total,  1,269,500.    At  that  which  had  commitments  to  that  Republic,  really 

time  the  Alliances  in  California,  New  Jersey,  became  embarra^ed,  but  such  was  their  flnan- 

New  York,  and  Ohio  were  not  fully  organized,  rial  strensrth,  and  in  such  high  esteem  were  they 

but  their  membership  was  roughly  estimated  as  held  by  the  British  public,  that  the  thought  of 

follows:   California,  1,000;  New  Jersey,  500;  serious  trouble  was  not  entertained,  and  it  was 

New  York,  500 ;  and  Ohio,  300.    In  New  York,  not  until  November  that  the  crisis  came  and  the 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  the  Farm-  fact  was  revealed  that  the  house  which  had  stood 

ers'  League  and  the  Patrons  of  Industry  have  firmly  through  the  financial  perils  of  a  century 

f|robably  more  members  than  the  Farmers*  Al-  was  at  last  brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 

iance  proper,  and  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  The  inability  of  the  Barings  longer  to  float  any 

Patrons  of  Industry,  the  Grange,  and  the  Farm-  more  Argentines  could  not  be  concealed  after 

er's  Mutual  Benefit  Association  have  altogether  midsummer,  and  then  followed  liquidation  in 

probably  at  least  ten  timed  as  many  meml^rs  as  other  securities,  including  American,  which  af- 

the  Alhance.    Since  Aug.  1,  1890,  when  these  fected  our  market  and  indeed  the  Continental 

figures  were  compiled,  the  growth  of  the  order  bourses  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.    The  indica- 

has  been  large  in  nearly  all  the  States,  and  the  tions  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  that  the  liqui- 

claim  that  the  Alliance  contains  3,000,000  mem-  dation  was  at  an  end,  but  after  so  severe  a  shock 

bers  is  perhaps  correct.  and  such  enormous  losses  recuperation  must  in- 

In  the  Southern  States  there  is  a  Colored  Alii-  evitably  be  slow, 

ance,  with  more  than  1,000,000  members.    The  The  Bank  of  England  held  on  Jan.  2  only  £17,- 

oolor  line  is  drawn  in  both,  the  one  admitting  no  782,374  bullion,  and  this  low  condition  was  the 

negroes  and  the  other  no  whites  to  membership,  result  of  movements  of  gold  during  the  last  half 
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of  the  previous  year  to  France  and  the  Argentine  and  the  securities  of  all  foreign  governments 
ilepubiic.  The  bank  minimum  was  advanced  to  were  strong.  Suddenly  money  grew  stringent  in 
6  per  cent  Jan.  1,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  London,  caused  by  the  gravity  of  the  political 
with  a  further  export  to  France  and  to  South  and  financial  crisis  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  also  by 
America  threatenm^  that  the  situation  became  the  failure  of  a  heavy  speculator  on  the  London 
grave  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  market  in  American  securities.  On  the  25th  the 
news  from  Buenos  Ayres  was  disquieting ;  there  Bank  of  England  rate  was  advanced  to  4  per 
was  an  unsettled  state  of  political  affairs  in  Por-  cent.,  the  stcKik  of  bullion  having  been  reduced 
tugal  and  in  Spain,  and  business  on  the  principal  to  £21,578,307,  and  it  was  feared  Uiat  gold  would 
exchanges  was  depre^ed,  Toward  the  close  of  be  sent  to  Berlin  for  account  of  Russia  to  repay 
the  month  the  arrival  of  £1,000,000  ^old  from  the  £2,000,000  sent  from  St  Petersburg  to  Lon- 
St.  Petersburg,  the  result  of  a  ne^tiation  by  the  don  in  the  fall  of  1889.  Early  in  July  the  Ar- 
Barings,  gave  some  relief,  but  this  was  followed  ^entine  National  Bank  suspeqded  payment  of 
by  an  export  of  gold  to  South  America,  and  the  interim  dividends,  and  this  had  a  depressing 
uneasy  feeling  which  this  movement  caused  was  effect  upon  Argentine  securities  in  Lonuon  and 
intensified  by  the  fear  that  gold  would  be  sent  to  on  the  Continent  On  the  SOth  the  Bank  of 
Paris  in  consequence  of  the  negotiations  for  the  England  rate  was  raised  to  5  per  cent  on  news 
new  French  loan.  It  was  not  until  after  the  mid-  of  Uie  financial  panic  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mon- 
dle  of  February  that  the  tension  was  relaxed,  and  tevideo,  which  caused  an  advance  in  the  premium 
on  the  19th  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  reduced  on  gold  to  220  per  cent  Heavy  selling  of  South 
to  5  per  cent  Then  labor  troubles  on  the  Conti-  American  securities  followed,  and  the  feeling  on 
nent  and  in  England  tended  to  depress  trade,  the  London  Exchange  was  at  times  panicky, 
and  by  the  close  of  February  a  fall  in  Argentines,  The  passage  of  the  Silver  bill  by  our  Congress 
due  to  the  political  crisis  m  Buenos  Ayres  and  brought  about  another  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
also  to  the  dissolution  of  a  syndicate  formed  to  metaJ  in  London,  but  it  did  not  greatlv  stimu- 
underwrite  the  conversion  loan  of  the  Republic,  late  rebuying  of  Americans.  Toward  the  close 
had  an  unsettling  effect  March  12  the  bank  rate  of  the  month  there  was  a  more  confident  feeling, 
was  reduced  to  fi,  and  on  the  19th  to  4  per  cent ;  due  to  the  receipt  of  gold  from  New  York,  but 
and  then  the  banK  held  £24,252,865  bullion,  and  it  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  movement  of  gold 
was  in  so  strong  a  position  that  less  anxiety  was  from  London  to  Lisbon  and  Argentines  con- 
felt  although  there  were  indications  of  a  movement  tinned  feverish.  Early  in  August  news  of  the 
not  only  to  South  America  but  to  Berlin,  where  resignation  of  President  Celman  of  the  Argen- 
the  bourse  was  in  a  critical  condition,  owing  to  tine  Republic  had  a  reassuring  effect  The  open 
overspeculation.  The  resignation  of  Prince  Bis-  market  rate  in  London  fell  oh  the  reoeipt  of 
marck  caused  a  flurry  in  tne  London  and  Conti-  more  gold  from  New  York,  and  speculation  in 
nental  markets  toward  the  end  of  March,  but  silver  was  encouraged  by  the  signing  of  the  Sil- 
the  excitement  soon  subsided.  The  Argentine  ver  bill  by  President  Harrison.  At  that  time, 
crisis  was  grave  early  in  April,  and  it  had  an  un-  however,  there  were  fears  that  the  ^rreat  houses 
settling  effect  upon  the  London  market  for  it  which  were  committed  to  Argentine  finances 
was  well  known  that  the  Barings  and  financial  would  be  seriously  compromised  by  the  shrink- 
houses  on  the  Continent  were  heavily  loaded  with  age  in  these  securities.  On  the  20th  the  Bank 
securities  of  the  Confederation  which  they  had  of  England  reduced  its  rate  to  4  ner  cent,  al- 
been  unable  to  sell,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  though  then  the  demands  from  Spain,  South 
decline  in  the  market  value  would  embarrass  America,  Egypt,  Portugal,  and  other  countries 
them.  But  this  feeling  was  not  reflected  by  the  were  expected  to  be  large.  The  lowering  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  for  on  the-  10th  the  rate  of  dis-  bank  rate  stimulated  speculation  in  London ; 
count  was  reduced  to  8^  and  on  the  17th  to  3  per  there  was  an  improvement  in  Argentines  on  the 
cent,  and  then  the  bank  held  £28,503,178  bull-  belief  that  the  crisis  was  over  and  the  tone  of 
ion.  Speculation  on  the  London  Exchange  was  all  the  European  markets  was  strong  at  the  close 
dull,  and  about  the  only  feature  was  the  shipment  of  the  montn  and  early  in  September.  About 
to  New  York  of  large  amounts  of  American  se-  the  middle  of  that  month,  however,  shipments 
curities,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  month  the  of  gold  to  South  America  made  the  markets 
trading  in  these  properities  grew  active,  and  stagnant,  and  there  were  fears  of  a  movement  of 
there  was  extensive  rebuying  of  them,  stimu-  the  metal  to  New  York  in  consequence  of  the 
lated  by  the  outlook  for  the  passage  of  a  silver  stringent  money  market  at  that  center,  but  these 
bill  by  Congress.  Early  in  May  it  was  evident  fears  were  allaved  by  news  of  large  purchases  of 
that  tne  Argentine  Republic  would  require  large  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Oct 
amounts  of  gold,  but  the  fear  of  this  withdrawal  1,  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  raised  to  5  per 
seemed  to  be  counteracted  by  the  advancing  ten-  cent ;  there  was  an  uigent  demand  for  gold  for 
dency  of  all  silver  properties  dealt  in  on  the  Lon-  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Egypt,  and  the  stock  mar- 
don  Exchange,  and  the  market  was  active  and  ket  grew  feverish  with  wide  fluctuations  in  sil- 
strong  for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  Among  ver  as  the  feature.  Failures  in  the  South  Ameri- 
the  important  flnancial  negotiations  was  one  by  can  trade,  bank  suspensions  in  south  Africa,  ami 
the  Barings  to  rehabilitate  Italian  credit  and  the  the  lock-out  of  the  iron  men  in  Scotland  cora- 
Rothschilds  arranged  for  a  loan  to  Spain.  Money  bined  to  cause  an  uneasv  feeling  for  the  remain- 
was  then  cheap  at  all  the  principal  centers,  specu-  der  of  the  month.  Earlv  in  October  the  Ameri- 
lation  was  encouraged,  and  there  was  a  decided  can  branch  of  the  London  Exchange  was  deprcsssed 
advance  in  copper  and  in  silver,  the  latter  stimu-  by  rumors  that  large  houses  trading  in  these  se- 
lated  by  a  rise  in  the  price  in  New  York.  Dur-  curities  were  embarrassed,  and  at  the  first  semi- 
ing  the  first  week  of  June  an  Egyptian  loan  for  monthly  settlement  one  house  had  to  be  assisted 
£30,000,000  was  brought  out  by  the  Rothschilds  over.    About  the  middle  of  the  month  there  were 
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e3q)ectatioDS  of  a  drain  of  gold  to  Qermanj  for 
the  Dew  oonversion  loan  of  235,000,000  marks, 
and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  advanced 
its  rate  to  5^  per  cent,  but  no  gold  was  sent  to 
Berlin.  The  feeling  on  the  Ijondon  Exchange 
continued  to  ^[tow  worse,  and  there  were  fears  of 
a  panic,  but  it  was.  averted  although  there  was 
a  sharp  fall  in  all  securities,  particularly  Ameri- 
can. Toward  the  close  of  the  month  less  anxiety 
was  felt  for  the  reason  that  a  syndicate  of  bank- 
ers had  undertaken  to  carry  over  a  block  of  about 
1^,000,000  par  value  of  American  stocks,  thus 
relieving  a  prominent  house  which  was  embar- 
rassed. But  othef  houses  were  the  subjects  of 
disqnieting  rumors,  and  the  steady  fall  in  prices 
on  the  New  York  Exchange  made  speculators  in 
London  uneasy  as  the  last  settlement  day  of  the 
month  approached.  Trouble  was  again  prevented 
bv  extending  relief ;  but  the  tension  increased 
earlv  in  November,  and  a  further  fall  in  the  New 
York  nurket  seemed  to  aggravate  the  situation. 
The  Bank  of  England  rate  was  unexpectedly  ad- 
vanced on  Friday,  the  7th,  and  the  effect  upon 
London  and  New  York  was  depressing,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  felt  that  it  foreshadowed  some 
grave  emergency,  as  indeed  it  did.  On  the  15th 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  Barings 
had  been  conipelled  to  call  upon  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Rothschilds,  and  other  great  finan- 
cial houses  to  relieve  them.  The  shock  of  this 
revelation  was  startling,  but  the  full  effect  was 
in  great  measure  counteracted  by  the  statement 
that  between  the  7th — when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  advised  by  the  Barings  of  their  critiou 
condition~«nd  the  date  of  the  public  announce- 
ment a  sjmdicate  had  been  formed  which  had 
undertaken  to  liquidate  the  affairs  of  the  house, 
and  that  a  guarantee  fund  of  £15,000,000  had 
been  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  The  liabilities 
of  the  Barings  were  at  first  stated  at  £15,000,000, 
and  subsequently  at  £20,000,000,  while  the  assets, 
at  the  then  depreciated  value,  showed  a  surplus 
of  £4,000,000.  It  was  reported  that  the  Bank 
of  England  had  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of 
France  £8,000,000  at  3  per  cent  for  three  months, 
and  that  about  £1,750.000  had  been  obtained 
from  St  Petersburg.  The  London  market  was 
very  feverish  until  the  20th,  when  the  fact  that 
the  Bank  of  England  had  not  raised  ito  discount 
rate,  and  that  it  had  gained  £3,420,895  bullion 
during  the  week,  had  a  reassuring  effect,  and  the 
market  sharply  recovered.  The  fact  that  £1,- 
500,000  gold  was  on  the  way  from  Brazil  and 
Aostralia  imparted  a  very  confident  feeliuff  to 
the  markets  by  the  end  of  the  month,  ana  on 
Dec.  4  the  bank  rate  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent., 
the  stock  of  bullion  then  amounting  to  £24,- 
^5349.  the  highest  of  the  year.  Discounte  in 
the  open  market  fell  and  the  outlook  was  good 
for  a  continuance  of  cheap  money,  but  toward 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  demand  for  gold 
for  Germany  became  urgent  in  consequence  of 
the  marketing  in  London  of  large  amounts  of 


Argentine  securities,  and  by  the  20th  nearly  £2,- 
200,000  was  sent  to  Berlin.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  demand  for  sold  for  shipment  to 
New  York ;  but  as  the  Bank  of  England  refused 
to  part  with  bars,  American  douole  eagles  had 
to  be  taken,  and  shipments  of  about  £1,000,000 
from  London  to  New  York  consisted  wholly  of 
coin.  The  open  market  discount  rate  advanced 
under  the  influence  of  these  shipments,  but  by 
the  close  of  the  month  it  fell  off  aeain.  It  was  ^ 
then  expected  that  early  in  1891  there  would  be 
a  movement  of  gold  to  Paris  in  consequence  of 
the  issue  of  the  new  French  loan  on  the  12th  of 
January. 

The  price  of  bar  silver  fluctuated  in  Loudon 
between  44(  and  481(2.  per  ounce  until  April, 
when  there  was  an  advance  to  48(2.,  stimulated 
by  the  prospect  of  early  action  on  the  Silver  bill 
by  our  Congress,  but  there  was  a  reaction  to  4Qd, 
in  May,  and  then  came  a  recovery  which  carried 
the  price  to  54|(2.  early  in  Auevst,  when  pur- 
chases of  silver  under  the  new  law  began.  The 
erice  fell  to  50(2.  in  September,  to  48^  in  Octo- 
er,  and  to  45  in  November,  it  being  affected  in 
the  last  two  months  by  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  London  market,  and  it  closed  Dec.  81  at 
48(2.  The  purchases  of  silver  bullion  by  the 
Treasury  Department  between  Aug.  13  and  Dec. 
1  aggregatefi  16,778,185  fine  ounces,  costing  an 
average  of  $1.1128  per  ounce,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
department  paid  a  price  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  parity  of  the  London  market  value.  The 
amount  bought  in  December  was  4,500,000 
ounces,  costing  from  $1,028  to  $1.09  per  ounce. 
The  following  tabular  survey  of  the  economi- 
cal conditions  and  results  of  1890,  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  is  from  the 
**  Commerciid  and  Financial  Cnronicle  " : 


■OONOMICAL  COMDmOMS 
AND  RESULTS. 

Coin  ud  CQimioy  in  the  Unit- 
ed Btates.  Dec  81 

Bank  clearings  In  the  United 
8tete« 

BnslneflB  Mlnres 

Imports  of  merchandise  (year) 

Exports  of  merchandise  (year) 

Gross  eamlnirs  102  roadB(Tcar> 

Bailroad  constmction,  miles. . 

Wheat  raised,  bushels. 

Com  raised,  bushels 

Oottcm  raised,  bales 

Plff  Iron  produced  (tons  of 
1,000  pounds) 

Steel  nuts,  Bensemer  (tons  of 
2.000  pounds) 

Anthra<dte  coal  (tons  of  8,240 
pounds) 

Petroleum  (runs)  production, 
barrels 

Immigration  Into  the  United 
States  (year) 


1800. 


|l,6n,160,tt0   |1,712,S80,91T 


•M,^^82T,M7 

$148,784337 

$770,521,9«fi 

$887.10«.847 

•804,071,149 

0,900 

480,660,000 

«,11«,'*9«,00« 

7,818,720 

8,516,079 

1,64^099 

85,407,710 

81,519,686 

426,719 


100,117,891,898 

1189,856,964 

$828,818,782 

$857,628,6n 

$867,424,001 

6.081 

899,868,000 

1,489,970,000 

tsOOO,000 

10,807,028 

2,018,188 

85,865,174 

28,604,717 

491,086 


The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the 
1st  of  January,  1891,  compared  with  prices  at 
the  same  date 'in  1890  and  1889  were  as  follow: 


PRICIS  or  LBADUrO  8TAFUS. 

^len,  middling  uplaDda,  per  pound 

Wool,  American  XjC,  per  pound 

uoe,  American  pig  No.  I.  per  ton 

^1  raiU  at  mllla.  per  ton 

WhniNo.  8 red  winter,  per  bushel 

^^n.  Western  mixed  No.  2,  per  bushel 

rork,  mess,  per  barrel 


1880. 


9f 

88 

$18  00  to  $18  50 

$28  00 

$1  OH 

46 

$14  00  to  $14  85 


180O. 


m 

87 

$19  60  to  $80  50 

$85  00 

85| 

89f 

$10  85 

1801. 


88  to  84 

$16  50  to  $17  60 
$8S  50 
$1  0S| 

$11  50  to  $12  25 
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The  Monej  Market. — Early  in  January  the  tarr  secured  917,071,150  of  4-per-oent.  bonds 
market  was  stringent,  owing  to  the  low  bank  called  for  by  his  notice  of  the  13Ui,  and  payment 
reserves,  the  surplus  being  only  $1,765,000  on  of  $21,617,673.77  for  these  at  once  relieved  the 
the  4th ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  a  Government  money  market.  The  rate  fell  on  the  19th  to  2 
call  for  deposits  fell  due  on  the  15th.  Some  of  per  cent,  and  it  was  easy  to  the  close  of  the 
the  banks  advanced  the  rate  on  call  to  10  per  month.  The  bank  reserves  rose  from  a  deficiency 
cent.,  and  a  few  obtained  25,  but  these  were  nota-  of  $3,806,025  on  the  13th,  the  lowest  of  the  year, 
ble  exceptions.  After  the  first  week  the  rate  at  to  $12,170,200  by  Oct  4.  In  this  month  monev 
the  StocK  Exchange  for  bankers'  balances  fell  to  was  in  good  supply  until  the  end  of  Uie  second 
2  per  cent,  averaging  6,  and  money  was  easy  at  week,  when  the  bank  reserves  fell  off  to  a  de- 
an average  of  4  per  cent  by  the  close,  the  banks  ficiency  of  $349,225  in  consequence  of  a  more- 
then  showing  a  surplus  reserve  of  $15,031,650,  ment  of  currency  to  the  interior  for  crop  pur- 
which  was  the  highest  of  the  year.  In  February  poses  and  also  of  a  drain  for  customs,  and  the 
the  market  was  more  or  less  affected  by  the  at-  rate  on  call  rose  to  30  per  cent,  but  toward  the  end 
tempt  of  speculators  to  get  control  of  the  Sixth  of  the  month  money  began  to  return  from  the 
National  Bank,  and  by  the  efforts  made  by  the  interior  and  the  condition  of  the  banks  improved. 
President  of  the  Western  National  to  arrange  In  November  money  was  active  until  alter  the 
the  affairs  of  the  above-named  institution  in  an  middle  of  the  montl^  the  bank  return  of  the  8th 
equitable  way ;  but  the  rate  for  call  money  was  showing  a  deficiency  in  reserve  of  $2,544,250, 
comparatively  easy,  although  toward  the  close  of  caused  m  great  part  by  withdrawals  of  curreney 
the  month  the  chief  dependence  of  brokers  at  the  in  anticipation  of  financial  troubles  which  early 
Stock  Exchange  was  upon  bankers'  balances,  as  in  the  month  were  seriously  threatened,  and  on 
the  bank  reserves  had  been  reduced  to  $8,700,800,  the  11th  186  per  cent  was  recorded  in  conse- 
while  the  discount  line  stood  on  the  21st  at  $414,-  quence  of  the  state  of  semi-panic  which  resulted 
574,000,  the  highest  of  the  year,  and  the  deposits  from  the  embarassments  of  the  Bank  of  North 
on  the  8th  were  $431,599,600,  also  the  maximum  America  and  of  the  North  River  Bank.  Con- 
of  the  year.  In  March  bank  reserves  increased  to  fidence  was  partially  restored  after  the  12th  by 
$4,831,650  by  the  close,  and  money  was  compara-  the  action  of  the  Clearing  House,  which  decided 
tively  easy,  moving  between  2^  and  5^  per  cent  to  issue  certificates  for  the  relief  of  the  embar- 
In  April  the  extremes  were  9  and  2,  and  the  assed  banks,  and,  aided  by  these  certificates,  the 
tendency  was  downward ;  but  in  May  low  bank  Bank  of  North  America  was  immediately  enabled 
reserves  and  a  good  demand  made  the  market  fully  to  regain  its  credit  The  North  River 
active  by  the  middle  of  the  month;  but  rates  Bans,  however,  was  so  seriously  embarassed  that 
grew  easier  by  the  close,  falling  from  11  to  3  per  upon  examination  it  was  found  that  it  could  not 
cent.  In  June  the  supply  of  money  was  good  be  relieved  by  the  Clearing  House,  and  it  was 
until  toward  the  end,  wnen  10  per  cent,  was  re-  subsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
corded  in  consequence  of  preparations  for  the  On  the  19th  call  money  temporarily  advanced  to 
July  interest  and  dividend  payments.  After  186  per  cent,  because  of  a  flurry  resulting  from 
these  were  over,  in  the  following  month,  the  the  rearrangement  of  a  loan  of  the  North  Ameri* 
rate  fell  to  2,  and  the  market  was  affected  to-  can  Company,  but  thereafter  for  the  remainder 
ward  the  close  by  purchases  of  $6,000,000  bonds  of  the  montn  money  on  call  was  oomparativplr 
for  the  sinking  fund  by  the  Treasury  Depart-  easy.  The  Bank  of  North  America  had  by  that 
ment  on  the  24th.  In  August  money  was  very  time  returned  nearly  all  the  certificates  obtained 
active,  and  during  the  thini  week  186  per  cent,  from  the  Clearing  House,  but  other  banks,  with 
was  recorded.  The  market  was  affected  hj  gold  a  view  of  getting  into  a  position  for  the  aocom- 
exports  to  London,  and  by  a  reduction  m  the  modation  of  mercantile  oorrowers,  took  out  cer- 
bank  reserves  from  $8,959,550  surplus  on  the  2d  tificates,  and  on  the  29th  there  were  outstanding 
to  a  deficiency  of  $2,512,975  on  the  30th.  The  about  $9,000,000  of  them.  When  they  were  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  on  the  22d  issued  a  charge  of  ^  of  1  per  cent,  per  month 
that  he  would  redeem  $20,000,000  4i  per  cents,  commission  and  6  per  cent,  interest  was  made, 
on  and  after  Sept  1,  with  interest  to  maturity  but  later  the  commission  was  waived,  and  then 
of  the  bonds,  and  this  made  the  tone  easier  at  the  demand  for  them  became  more  liberal.  The 
the  close  of  the  month.  Sept.  5  money  was  ad-  maximum  outstanding  was  $15,205,000  Dec  13 ; 
vanced  to  13,  and  on  the  12th  to  186  per  cent,  but  thereafter  the  amount  was  gradually  re- 
fears  then  being  entertained  that  under  the  duced  to  $12,995,000  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
operation  of  the  new  tariff  there  would  be  an  Early  in  December  money  on  call  was  ooropara- 
urgent  demand  for  money  with  which  to  pay  tively  easy,  but  the  bank  return  of  the  6th  showed 
duties  on  goods  in  bond  which  would  have  a  reauction  in  reserve  to  $2,429,650  deficieDcy, 
to  be  withdrawn  from  warehouse  before  the  and  on  the  8th  money  rose  sharply  to  186  per 
bill  went  into  operation.  The  Secretary  of  cent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  on  the 
the  Treasury,  findmg  that  offerings  of  4i  per  6th  decided  to  buy  $8,000,000  4  per  cents.,  and 
cents,  for  redemption  were  comparatively  small,  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  he  purchased  $7,995.- 
sought  to  relieve  the  stringency  in  the  mar-  850,  disbursing  therefor  about  $9,500,000,  and 
ket  by  offering  to  pay  interest  on  the  4  per  at  the  same  time  he  bought  liberally  of  silver, 
cents,  for  a  year.  Ttiis  failing  to  afford  relief.  Under  the  influence  of  these  disbursements  and 
by  reason  of  the  small  demand  for  this  inter-  also  of  gold  shipments  from  London,  the  rate  for 
est,  he  decided  on  the  13th  to  buy  4-per-cent.  money  fell  to  2  per  cent,  and  it  was  easy  there- 
bonds.  At  the  same  time  an  amendment  to  after  to  the  close  of  the  year,  there  then  being 
the  tariff  bill  was  introduced  and  subsequently  much  less  than  the  usual  disturbance  resulting 
passed  extending  to  Feb.  1,  1801,  its  operation  from  preparations  for  the  payment  of  interest 
so  far  as  regarded  goods  in  bond.    The  Secre-  and  dividends  because  bankers  were  well  sup- 
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plied  with  bfdanoes  and  there  were  also  liberal 
offerinsB  hj  foreign  houses. 

Untu  August  time  loans  on  stock  collateral 
and  rates  for  commercial  paper  were  compara- 
tiv^ely  easy.  Short-time  contracts  were  as  ni^h 
as  6  per  cent,  in  January  and  as  low  as  4^  m 
February,  April,  Ma^,  and  Jul^r,  and  during 
these  periods  four  to  six  months'  time  loans  were 
from  4^  to  64  per  cent.  After  July  the  rate  for 
time  contracts  was  nominally  6  per  cent^,  and 
daring  November  and  December  no  money  was 
offered  on  time,  althoxigh  the  demand  was  urgent, 
and  in  some  cases,  in  December,  as  high  as  8  per 
cent,  was  bid  for  the  accommodation  without 
indttcinf  offerings.  The  reason  was  that  lenders 
looked  for  an  active  demand  for  money  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  and  in  January,  and  they 
were  unwilling  to  make  engagements  on  time, 

{^referring  to  loan  upon  call,  but  in  many  cases 
oans  by  banks  subject  to  call  from  day  to  day 
were  permitted  to  stand,  thus  making  them  prac- 
tically short-time  contracts.  The  better  supply 
of  money  which  resulted  from  bond  purchases  and 
gold  imports,  together  with  some  assurance  that 
the  inquiry  in  Januarv  would  not  be  urgent,  as 
it  was  regarded  as  probable  that  Congress  would 
extend  the  time  from  Feb.  1  to  July  1, 1891,  for 
the  payment  of  duties  on  goods  in  bond,  induced 
offerings  of  money  on  time  contracts  at  6  per 
cent,  for  four  to  six  months,  and  later  in  Decem- 
ber lenders  were  even  more  liberal ;  but  then  the 
demand  was  light  and  the  rate  remained  to  the 
dose  of  the  year  at  6  per  cent,  for  all  dates. 

Commercial  paper  was  readily  sold  until  Au- 
gust at  fair  rates,  ruling  from  4Cf  to  5i  per  cent, 
for  sixty  to  ninety  dav  indorsed  biUs  receivable ; 
5  (361  for  four  months'  acceptances,  and  51  @  7 
for  good  single  names  having  from  four  to  six 
months  to  run.  But  after  the  end  of  July  the 
rates  were  only  nominal,  and  in  November  and 
early  in  December  commercial  paper  was  almost 
unsalable,  except  at  high  rates,  and  many  mer- 
chants were  embarrassed  by  reason  of  their  in- 
ability to  dispoee  of  their  paper.  After  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  out-of-town  buying  of  com- 
mercial paper  led  to  transactions  at  7  per  cent, 
for  sixty  to  ninety  day  indorsed  bills  receivable, 
7  @  7i  for  four  months'  acceptances,  and  8  & 
^  for  good  single  names  having  from  four  to 
six  months  to  ran,  and  the  merchants  gener- 
ally found  good  accommodation  at  their  banks, 
some  of  the  institutions  taking  out  Cleanng- 


House  certificates  in  order  to  extend  aid  to  mer- 
chants. 

The  Glearing-House  banks  had  the  largest 
amount  of  loans  on  Feb.  21,  $414,574,000,  and 
the  smallest,  Nov.  29,  $884,548,100.  The  depos- 
its were  at  the  maximum.  $431,599,600,  Feb.  8, 
and  at  the  minimum,  $876,924,200,  Dec  6.  The 
highest  amount  of  specie  held  was  $93,798,300, 
Oct.  4,  and  the  smallest  $67,888,200,  Dec.  6.  The 
legal  tenders  were  at  the  maximum,  $32,726,100, 
July  26,  and  at  the  minimum,  $20,137,400,  Oct. 
18.  The  bond  operations  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, intended  for  the  relief  of  the  banks,  were 
as  follow :  Redemptions  of  4  and  4^  per  cents, 
under  the  circular  of  July  19,  $17,324,850,  par 
value,  for  which  there  were  paid  $21,225,989.46 ; 
4|-per-cent.  bonds  redeemed  with  interest  to  May 
31, 1891,  $560,050,  costing  $581,138.12 ;  redemp- 
tion of  4is  with  interest  to  Aug.  31,  1891,  $38,- 
738,800,  for  which  were  paid  $40,483,045.25 ;  in- 
terest prepaid  for  one  year  on  4  per  cents,  and 
currency  68,  $12,009,951.50;  and  purchasesiof 
4-per-cent  bonds  Sept  17,  $17,071,150,  for  which 
there  were  paid  $21,617,673.77.  This  makes  a 
total  of  $96,917,798.10  disbursed  bv  the  Treas- 
uiy  from  July  19  to  Sept  17.  In  October  $8,203,- 
100  4i  per  cents,  were  purchased  for  redemption, 
and  Dec.  9  $7,995,850  48,  costing  $9,500,000, 
making  the  total  payments  on  account  of  bonds 
$109,620,89a  In  addition  to  this  the  Treasury 
notes  issued  on  purchases  of  silver  bullion  from 
Aug.  13  to  Nov.  23  were  $18,807,000.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  why  this  large  distribution  of  money 
from  the  Treasury  did  not  make  a  more  perma- 
nent impression  upon  the  bank  reserves  was  that 
the  interior  demand  for  currency  was  unusually 
large  because  of  the  high  prices  ruling  for  all 
cereals,  the  result  of  the  short  crops ;  the  heavy 
yield  of  cotton  and  its  early  movement ;  the  gen- 
erally properous  condition  of  tnide  at  the  inte- 
rior ;  tne  large  importations  of  goods  in  antici- 
pation of  the  new  tariff,  payments  of  duties  on 
which  drained  the  banks  through  the  custom 
house ;  and  the  export  of  gold  to  Europe  in  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  demand  for  the  relief  of  the 
London  market  during  the  Argentine  crisis,  and 
later  to  settle  trade  balances  and  to  pay  for  im- 
portations of  silver.  The  condition  of  the  New 
York  Clearing-'House  banks,  the  rates  for  money, 
exchange,  and  silver,  and  prices  for  Uniteid 
States  bonds  on  or  about  Jan.  1, 1891,  compared 
with  the  preceding  two  years,  are  as  follows : 


Niw  TnsK  CiTT  Bahkb: 

Lotas  and  dlaooimta 

Specie 

CireitlatSon 

l^M  d«potitft. 

Lefsi  tenden. 

Beqatrad  reserve 

SaacnrelMld 


Suphis 

Uonrr,  BxoBAXoa,  Siltse  : 

raitlouw 

iMme  pftper,  6d  days 

Sihrer  in  London,  per  oanoe . 
PrtoM  itwHng  bUb,  60  days. 

UjrmD  9rATn  Bonds  : 

CtUTCiKy  te,  180a 

^itcoapon,  1991 

♦8  ooapon,  1907. 


1880. 

1800. 

1801. 

$888,798,700 

$894,761,800 

$88^821,800 

7«,fi21300 

76,660.700 

77.812,8.)0 

4.869,800 

8,781,800 

8.590.000 

400,814,600 

898,790.^00 

882,049.800 

99,888,700 

26.141,100 

26.426,200 

100,078,660 

99,680,125 

96,612395 

106,860,000 

101,701,800 

108,287,600 

16,281,260 

$2,021,676 

$7,725,176 

4^7 
6^6i 

«      6^45 

7 

42^  d. 

44|ff. 

4Sd. 

485 

4  oOi 

4  80 

187| 
108} 

124 

118 

1044 

108^  ' 

1261 

126 

122i 

TOU  zxx — ^20  A 
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The  following  is  the  New  York  Clearing-House  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  of  1890  and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATE. 


Jftniunr  4 . . . . 

Marehl 

June  88 , 

Heptomher  21 . 
DMember  fl7. . 


1899,669,800 
409J10,900 
897,071.600 
884.099,100 
88A^1,800 


177,427,600 
79,847,200 
75.411,000 
98,897,800 
n,812,800 


$3,788,000 
8,860,700 
8,788,000 
8,481,900 
8,590,000 


$409,652,400 
418,619.200 
405,527,800 
406,&88,800 
888,049,800 


$26^741.600 
27,m,8n0 
82,614.600 
82JB$7,800 
85,425,200 


Foreign  Exehange.->The  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 1890,  were 
•62,796,817  above  those  for  1889,  and  the  exports 
of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  were  $80,- 
517,830  more.  The  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  imports  for  the  year  was  $34,804,895^ 
against  $56,584,382  for  the  year  1889.  There 
was  an  excess  of  $7,828,879  exports  over  imports 
of  specie  and  bullion  in  1890,  against  $60,403,796 
in  1889.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
merchandise,  coin,  and  bullion  this  year  was 
$42,183,774  ag;alnst  $116,988,178  for  1889.  The 
trade  balance  in  favor  of  this  country  was  $18,- 
510,104  in  January  and  $8,156,042  in  Februarv. 
By  April  there  was  a  change  to  an  adverse  bal- 
ance of  $6,740,590,  which  was  increased  in  May 
by  $14,864,329,  and  in  June  by  $19,923,579. 
hereafter  there  was  a  gradual  reduction,  July 
showing  $10,825,435  and  August  $4,609,080.  In 
September  this  balance  was  $8,504,160,  but  in 
October  there  was  a  change  from  an  adverse  to  a 
favorable  balance  of  $21,496,890.  In  November 
this  was  increased  by  $24,335,463,  and  in  Decem- 
ber by  $33,277,436. 

The  market  was  steady  to  strong  during  Janu- 
ary, posted  rates  moving  from  $480i  to  $4.84^ 
for  long,  and  from  $484i  to  $4.88i  for  short 
In  February  the  tone  was  firm  until  toward  the 
close,  when  there  was  an  easier  feeling,  due  to 
offerings  of  bills  against  nep^otiations  of  securi- 
ties, and  also  Ur  a  light  inquiry  owing  to  the  fact 
that  merchants  were  disposed  to  prepare  for  the 
contemplated  change  in  the  tariff,  and  therefore 
they  refrained  from  remitting.  The  rates  at  the 
close  of  the  month  were  $4.81i  for  sixty-day  and 
£4.85i  for  sight,  a  reduction  of  three  cents  per 
pound  sterling,  compared  with  the  highest  in  the 
previous  monch.  In  March  the  market  was  act- 
ive and  strong,  influenced*  in  part  by  the  po- 
litical crisis  in  Germany,  resulting  from  the 
resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  by  selling 
of  securities  for  European  account,  and  posted 
rates  at  the  close  were  £4.85  for  long  and  $4.88 
for  short.  Early  in  April  the  demand  to  remit 
for  stocks  sold  by  the  arbitrage  houses  carried 
the  market  up  to  $4.86^  for  long  and  $488^  for 
short,  but  after  the  middle  of  the  month  free 
offerings  of  bills  against  securities,  bought  for 
European  account,  caused  a  decline  to  $4.85i  for 
sixty-day  and  $4.87i  for  sight  by  the  close.  In 
May  continued  purchases  of  stocks  by  the  arbi- 
trage houses  maae  the  market  heavy,  but  until 
the  19th  there  was  no  change  in  rates.  Then  they 
fell  to  $4.85  for  sixty-day  and  $4.87  for  sight, 
and  the  tone  was  steady  at  the  close.  The  mar- 
ket was  easy  early  in  June,  but  it  grew  stronger 
by  the  11th,  when  rates  moved  up  to  $486  for 
long,  and  $488^  for  short,  and  on  the  14th, 
$1,000,000  gold  was  sent  to  Berlin,  followed  a 
few  days  after  by  $2,500,000  more,  and  by  $500,- 
000  to  Paris,  but  the  metal  was  not  shipped 


strictly  as  an  exchange  operation.  On  the  20th 
rates  fell  half  a  cent  per  pound  sterling,  and  bj 
the  close  they  stood  at  $484^  for  long  and  $4.88 
for  short.  I'he  market  was  active  early  in  July, 
opening  at  $4.85^  for  sixty-day  and  $488^  for 
sight,  &lling  to  $485  for  the  former  and  $4.88 
for  the  latter,  and  then  reacting  to  $485^  for 
sixty-day  and  $4.89^  for  sight,  closing  at  these 
figure.  On  the  12th  $2,000,000  gold  was  sent  to 
London  as  an  exchange  operation.  On  the  16th 
$500,000,  on  the  19th  $700,000,  and  on  the  26th 
$1,000,000  went  forward  on  special  order,  ss 
rates  for  sight  were  below  the  gold  point.  On 
the  3l8t  $2,400,000  were  shipped  as  an  exchange 
operation,  the  sight  rate  for  actual  business  then 
pennitting  ^of  tne  movement.  Nearly  all  this 
gold  was  sent  because  of  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  London  market,  resulting  from  the  finan- 
cial crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  po- 
litical revolution  there  broke  out  on  the  26th, 
but  it  was  suppressed  on  the  29th.  At  the  open- 
ing of  August  exchange  was  firm  at  $4.85^  for 
long  and  $4.89^  for  short,  but  it  gradually  be- 
came unsettled  by  reason  of  active  mon^y,  and  it 
closed  at  $4.82^  for  sixt]r-day  and  $486  tor  sight. 
The  gold  shipments  during  the  month  amounted 
to  $8,306,000.  The  tone  for  exchange  was  firm 
early  in  September  at  $4.83  for  long  and  $4,861 
for  short,  but  by  the  11th  there  was  a  reduction 
to  $4.82  for  sixty-day  and  $485|  for  sight,  in 
consequence  of  active  money,  and  on  the  22nd 
rates  were  lowered  to  $4.81*  for  long  and  $485 
for  short  On  the  24th  the  Bank  of  England 
rate  was  advanced  to  5  per  cent.,  and  this  caused 
a  rise  in  exchange  to  $482  for  sixty-day  and 
$4.87  for  sight,  by  the  close  of  the  month.  In 
October  the  rates  at  the  opening  were  $4.83  for 
long  and  $4.88  for  short,  but  liraral  offerings  of 
bills  drawn  against  cotton  and  a  light  mercao- 
tile  inquiry  caused  a  decline,  and  the  market 
closed  neavy,  at  $4.81  for  sixty-day  and  $4.85^ 
for  sight.  Early  in  November,  the  market  was 
dull  and  more  or  less  unsettled,  with  rates  at 
$4,801  for  long  and  $4.85i  for  short,  banker? 
declining  to  draw  in  view  of  the  strained  condi- 
tion of  the  London  market.  After  the  7th,  when 
the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  raised  to  6  per 
cent.,  until  the  20th  scarcely  any  business  was 
done  in  sterling,  and  rat«s  were  almost  wholly 
nominal.  On  the  last-named  date  the  market 
resumed  its  normal  condition,  and  then  followed 
a  strong  tone  in  response  to  demands  for  de- 
ferred remittances  and  also  because  of  a  scarcity 
of  commercial  bills,  the  movement  of  cotton 
having  been  interrupted  by  the  stringency  in 
money  here,  and  the  mability  of  shippers  to  dis- 
pose of  their  drafts  early  in  the  month.  The 
market  closed  with  posted  rates  at  $482  for  long 
and  $4.88^  for  short.  During  the  first  week  in 
December  exchange  was  heavy  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  demand  and  the  pressure  of 
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commercial  bills,  and  on  the  8th  it  was  demoral- 
ized br  actiye  money  to  such  an  extent  that 
rates  fell  to  $4.80  for  sixty-day  and  $4.84  for 
sight,  and  gold  was  ordereid  out  from  London 
and  Paris.  Subsequently,  as  money  grew  easier, 
the  market  recover^  tone,  and  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  a  demand  from  importers  for 
remittance  carried  the  rates  to  $4.81  for  long 
and  |4.85i  for  short ;  but  when  the  inquiry  sul> 
sided  the  market  became  dull  and  hea^,  so  con- 
tinuing until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  a  re- 
vival of  the  demand  imparted  a  stronger  tone. 
Rates  closed  firm  at  $4.80  for  long  and  $4.84^ 
for  short 

The  Crops. — The  yield  of  wheat,  com,  and 
oats  for  the  season  of  1890  was  almost  as  con- 
spicuous for  deficiency  as  that  of  the  previous 
Tear  had  been  for  abundance.  Winter  wheat 
had  been  injured  before  the  summer  came,  and 
the  drought  in  July  and  August  seriously  dam- 
aged oats  and  com.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
the  farmers,  the  light  jield  of  the  principal  crops 
tended  to  advance  prices  very  largely,  and  those 
who  had  grain  to  sell  marketed  it  at  good  fig- 
ures. In  December  com  averaged  So  cents 
aeainst  28  in  1889 ;  oats  were  42  against  28,  and 
wheat  was  84  against  69  in  1889.  Taking  the 
prices  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of  January,  if  the 
whole  of  the  crop  could  have  been  laid  down  at 
that  point  on  that  date,  the  values  would  have 
been  as  follows : 


the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year.  The  failures  were  comparatively 
light  during  the  first  nine  months,  numbering 
7,581,  with  liabilities  of  $100,771,820,  against 
7,879  failures  involving  $105,056,898  for  the 
same  time  in  1889.  The  failures  for  the  year 
were  10,907,  or  1  to  102  in  business,  with  liabil- 
ities of  $189,856,964. 

Railroads. — The  markets  were  overloaded  at 
the  beginning  of  1890  with  the  enormous  cereal 
crops  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  grain  largely  augmented  the  business 
of  the  railroads  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  When  this  movement  subsided,  earnings, 
particularly  of  the  Granger  roads,  fell  off,  and 
then  followed  cutting  of  rates,  which  resulted 
in  more  or  less  demoralization.  The  low  prices 
which  farmers  received  for  their  products  made 
them  clamorous  for  lower  rates  for  transporta- 
tion, and  appeals  for  relief  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  local  authorities  with  some  degree  of 
success.  One  important  event,  as  affecting  the 
railroad  interest,  was  a  decision  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Minnesota  milk 
cases,  which  held  that  State  commissioners 
should  not  make  rates  that  are  unreasonable,  and 
that  the  question  of  what  is  proper  is  one  for 
the  court  to  decide.  Among  tlie  consolidations 
effected  during  the  year  were  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco,  which  was  taken  into  the  Atchi- 
son system,  and  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 


ESTIMATES  OF 

CROP  VALUES. 

. 

CROP  OF  1890. 

CROP  OP  1880. 

PBODUCTB. 

TUd. 

Priot,  Jtt. 
1,  1891. 

ValM. 

TMd. 

Priee,  Jan. 
1,  18N. 

Valoau 

WbMt,  boAhelB. 

899,282,000 

1,489,970,000 

8,000,000 

$422,219,000 
882307,225 
867,775,000 

490,660,000 

2,112,892.000 

7,818,726 

SMots. 
8Mete. 
10}  eta. 

$420,6Bft,200 

889,874,579 
871,928,885 

Corn,  bvahds i. 

^^fl^VNkfbftkw a.. 

ToUl  TllOM 

11,672,801,790 

11,682,456,155 

Maanfactarinir  Indnstrles.— The  principal 
maoufactores,  including  cotton,  wool,  and  iron, 
were  large.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
Uoited  States  for  the  year  to  Sept.  13  was  2,349,- 
478  bales  against  2,315,603  to  tne  same  time  in 
the  previous  year.  The  profits  were  not  large, 
and  the  dividends  paid  by  Fall  River  mills  were 
$1,482370  against  $1,850,700  in  1889.  The  re- 
salts  of  wool  manu^turing  were  more  satis- 
factory, and  the  stock  of  forei^  and  domestic 
wool  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  esti- 
mated at  26,000,000  pounds  against  36,000,000 
at  the  end  of  1889.  iron  was  active  and  the  de- 
maud  was  good  for  structural  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  total  production  was  in  excess  of 
that  of  any  previous  year.  Prices  of  pig  ii^n 
declined  from  $19.90  in  January  to  about  $17  in 
December  and  steel  rails  from  $35  to  $28.50. 
The  production  of  anthracite  coal  was  a  little  in 
excess  of  1889,  and  stocks  at  tide-water  at  the 
end  of  the  year  were  smaller.  During  the  closing 
months  of  1890  the  stringency  in  money  serious- 
U  affected  manufacturers,  especially  at  the  East. 
But  the  failures  among  them  were  few,  and  re- 
lief soon  came,  as  money  grew  more  plentiful. 
Generally  speaking,  the  business  of  the  year  was 
good  in  all  lines  of  manufactures,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  overproduction  was  held  in  check  by 


and  Pacific,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georfi^ia.  A  steady  de- 
cline in  net  earnings  after  tne  middle  of  the 
year  was  one  cause  for  a  fall  in  values  of  nearly 
all  stock  properties,  and  it  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  plans  by  which  expenses  might  be  re- 
duced and  tanfls  refifulated.  Mr.  Aldace  F. 
Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Railway 
Association,  which  was  formed  early  in  1889, 
presented  his  views  to  leading  railroad  mana- 
gers, suggesting  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
agents,  especially  at  competitive  points,  and  the 
concentration  of  authonty  to  fix  rates  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  subject  was  fully  discussed, 
and  finally  it  was  decided  to  have  a  conference 
of  railroaa  managers  and  bankers,  with  a  yiew 
to  formulating  some  comprehensive  plan.  The 
meeting  was  held  Dec.  15,  at  which  there  were 
present  representatives  of  the  principal  Western 
railroads,  and  the  preliminary  ste|:4  were  then 
taken  for  the  formation  of  anew  alliance,  the  de- 
tails of  which  were  referred  to  wivisory  commit- 
tees from  the  various  lines,  who  were  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  all  the  companies  represented  had  assented 
to  the  plan,  and  it  was  tnen  expected  that  the 
scheme  would  be  perfected  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  early  in  January. 
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The  following  shows  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  principal  trunk  roads.    The  fiscal  year  of  the 
New  York  Central  has  been  changed  so  as  to  terminate  June  80 : 


&OADS. 

1884>'86. 

1885-*80. 

1886-'87. 

1887-'88. 

1888.*89. 

1880-»90. 

Pbhvbtltavia: 
Grots  earDiiiffB 

$46,615,064 
16,185,269 

34,429,441 
6,110,069 

18,984,578 

4,687,056 

16,616.643 
6^648,057 

$50,879,077 
17,7fi0,4B2 

80,606,861 
11,695,984 

22,600,046 
6,111,408 

18,432,488 
6,886,605 

$56,67ian8 
18,684,726 

8^297,055 
12,9t.6,4S2 

94,310,858 
6,819,665 

20,669,086 
6,688,906 

$66,172,077 
18,640,925 

86,182,920 
8,672,299 

94.682,819 
6,829,860 

20,868,492 
6,152,W0 

$61,514,445 
20,417,640 

8^696,286 

9,422,866 

24.895^78 

6,740,648 

21,808,002 
6,492,166 

$66,902,260 
21,221,7C6 

87,008,408 
12^16,274 

36,454384 

«,948,8r<2 

24.413,09« 
7,44^226 

Net  eftrnlDgs 

Nsw  York  Csntbal: 
OroM  eaniingt 

Net  eKtatiigB, 

OroM  Mrningt 

Net  earnings 

Baltucokb  akd  Ohio  : 
OroM  earnings 

Net  eamlnn 

The  Stock  Market  for  1890.— The  highest 

Srioes  for  leading  stocks  were  this  year  recorded 
aring  the  firsc  six  months,  and  the  lowest  in 
November,  when  the  market  was  affected  by  the 
financial  crisis  in  London  immediately  preceding 
the  fall  of  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers.  In 
January  active  money  tended  to  check  specula- 
tion early  in  the  month,  although  the  South- 
westerns  were  strong,  but  after  the  first  week, 
when  money  grew  easier,  prices  fell  off  under  the 
lead  of  Reading  and  Sugar  Trust,  to  react  again 
after  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the  tone  was 
^nerally  strong  to  the  close.  The  feature  early 
m  February  was  a  sharp  advance  in  Reading, 
due  to  reports  of  the  formation  of  a  pool  in  op- 
position to  the  management.  The  Orangers 
were  lower  during  the  entire  month,  influenced 
by  a  fall  in  Rocklsland,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
market  was  downward  for  nearly  all  the  leading 
properties.  The  attempts  of  a  clique  of  bold  op- 
erators to  obtain  control  of  the  Sixth  National, 
the  Lenox  Hill,  and  the  Eauitable  banks,  had 
more  or  less  influence  upon  tne  speculation  after 
the  third  week  of  the  month.  In  March  the  tend- 
ency of  the  market  was  upward.  Reading  ad- 
vanced sharply  in  consequence  of  a  squeeze  of 
the  shorts ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  im- 

g roved  on  the  announcement  that  control  of  the 
hicago,  Burlington  and  Northern  had  been  ob- 
tained by  it ;  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe 
rose  on  reports  of  largely  increased  earnings ;  and 
there  was  an  advance  in  Sugar  Trust.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  month  the  unsettled  condition 
of  political  affairs  in  Europe,  resulting  from  the 
resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck,  caused  a  slight 
flurry  here,  but  a  recovery  soon  followed.  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  was  temporarily  unfavorably 
affected  by  news  of  the  dama^n^  cyclone  at 
Louisville  and  vicinity,  and  one  incident  was  the 
unexpected  change  in  the  management  of  the 
Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago.  In  April 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
rose  sharply  on  news  that  this  road  and  the  Lake 
Shore  would  control  the  Wabash  and  Michigan. 
Reading  advanced  on  the  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  management  and  the  pool 
organized  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the  progress 
made  in  congress  with  the  Silver  bill  more  or  less 
influenced  the  whole  market  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  month.  Early  in  May  the  specula- 
tion was  tame  and  the  tone  irregular,  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  tendency  was  down- 
ward. One  feature  was  the  absorption  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  F6  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  which  accounted  for  the  rise 


in  the  stocks  of  the  last-named  company,  and 
another  feature  was  a  fall  in  Richmond  termi- 
nal due  to  the  announcement  of  an  increase  in 
the  capital  stock.  Further  progress  in  Congress 
with  the  Silver  bill  stimulated  an  improvement 
in  the  market  during  the  early  part  q^  June,  but 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  was  partly  counter- 
acted b^  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  railroad 
affairs  m  the  West,  which  encouraged  bearish 
demonstrations.  The  decision  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  that  the  Sugar  Trust  was  illegal 
caused  a  sharp  fall  in  that  property,  which  more 
or  less  affected  the  whole  market,  and  there 
was  a  further  disturbing  influence  in  a  drop 
in  Chicago  Oas  due  to  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver. At  the  close  of  the  month  the  Silver  bill 
was  before  a  conference  committee  of  both  Houses 
of  Cougress,  and  it  became  a  law  on  July  14. 
The  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  dis- 
counted, and  our  market  was  influenced  in  great 
measure  by  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Lion- 
don,  resulting  from  the  financial  crisis  and  the 

etlitical  revolution  in  the  Arj^entine  Republic, 
rge  amounts  of  the  securities  of  this  nation 
having  found  a  lodgement  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  On  the  24th  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  began  to  buy  bonds  for  the  sinking 
fund,  and  this  stimulated  an  improvement  in 
the  market  by  removing  fears  of  stringency  in 
money,  and  the  tone  was  generally  strong  to  the 
close  of  the  month.  Early  in  August  the  specu- 
lation was  unfavorably  affected  by  a  movement 
of  gold  to  London,  which  made  money  active, 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sought  to  re- 
lieve the  monetary  situation  by  offering  to  redeem 
4^  per  cents,  which  nmture  in  September,  1891, 
ana  he  also  began  purchases  of  silver  bullion  un- 
der the  new  law,  paying  a  little  more  than  the 
parity  of  the  Lonaon  price  for  the  metaL  The 
silver -bullion  certificates  representing  silver 
stored  in  one  of  the  safe-deposit  compMmies  of 
this  city  rose  rapidly  to  121,  and  this  movement 
was  reflected  in  an  advance  in  the  London  price 
for  bar  silver.  The  strike  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Central 
temporarily  unsettled  the  Vanderbilt  specialties, 
but  on  the  collapse  of  the  strike  there  was  a  re- 
covery, and  the  tendency  of  the  market  was  up- 
ward for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  In  Sep- 
tember the  course  of  prices  was  downward,  the 
market  beincr  affected  by  stringency  in  money, 
persistent  selling  of  the  Gran^rs  by  the  bears, 
and  an  unfavorable  construction  put  upon  the 
new  tariff  bill,  which,  it  was  claimed,  would  have 
a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  money  market  and 
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apon  general  trade.  The  bears  appeared  to  be  this  action  had  a  reassuring  effect  on  Wednes- 
well  organized  and  aggressive  during  the  greater  day,  although  there  was  continued  liquidation 
part  of  the  month,  and  eyents  seemed  to  favor  in  the  Villard  stocks,  and  on  the  following  day 
them  until  the  third  week,  when  the  market  was  there  was  a  panicky  fall  in  the  shares  of  the  North 
tamed  upward  by  the  purchase  by  the  Secretary  American  Coinpany,  on  a  report  that  it  was  in- 
of  the  Treasury  of  917,071,150  4-per-cent.  bonds,  solvent.  On  Friday  afternoon  the  market  was 
which  at  once  relieved  the  stringency  in  the  unsettled  by  news  of  a  semi-panic  in  London, 
money  market  After  the  short  contracts  had  and  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  the  cause  of  this  was 
been  closed  out,  and  when  money  grew  easier,  revealed  by  the  announcement  of  the  suspension 
bearish  demonstrations  were  renewed,  and  the  of  the  Barings,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England 
market  was  generally  lower  to  the  close  of  the  and  strong  financial  houses  had  formed  a  syndi- 
month,  with  the  Grangers  and  Union  Pacific  cate  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  affairs  of 
weaftkest,  the  former  being  influenced  by  the  short  this  house.  The  shock  threw  our  market  into  a 
crops  of  cereals,  and  particularly  of  com.  In  state  of  panic,  which  continued  until  near  the 
OctobOT  the  disquieting  condition  of  financial  close,  when  there  was  an  irregular  recovery.  On 
affairs  in  London  directly  affected  our  market  Monday  the  failures  of  three  houses  were  an- 
early  in  the  month.  It  was  reported  that  some  nouncea,  one  caused  by  forgeries  of  stock  certifi- 
large  houses  had  become  embarrassed,  by  reason  cates  by  the  junior  partner,  and  there  was  a  rise 
of  heavy  losses  in  Argentine  securities  and  in  in  the  rate  for  money  to  186  per  cent.  In  the 
American  nulroad  stocks,  to  such  an  extent  that  afternoon  the  market  grew  stronger,  but  on  the 
they  had  to  be  assisted  over  at  the  semi-monthly  following  day  and  on  Wednesday  it  was  unset- 
settlements*  Just  previous  to  the  last  adjust-  tied  and  lower  at  the  opening,  subsequentlv  re- 
ment  a  syndicate  of  capitalists  assumed  about  covering.  The  decision  of  the  governors  of  the 
^,000,000,  par  value,  of  American  stocks,  in  Bank  of  England  to  make  no  change  in  the  mini- 
order  to  relieve  houses  who  were  unable  to  carry  mum  rate  of  discount  encouraged  a  reaction  in 
them  unuded,  and  news  of  this  action  tempo-  London  which  was  reflected  in  our  market,  and 
rarily  restored  confldence,  so  far  as  London  was  the  tendency  was  generally  upward  for  the  re- 
ooncemed,  but  the  tendency  of  our  market  was  mainder  of  that  week,  reports  from  London  indi- 

fenerallv  downward.  One  feature  was  a  fall  in  eating  that  the  situation  there  was  improving, 
agar  Trust,  caused  by  an  injunction  order  re-  and  that  confidence  was  rapidly  being  restorea. 
straining  the  proposea  reor^nization,  and  this  Manipulation  for  the  purpose  of  compellinfl:  a 
litigation  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  receivers  covenng  of  short  contracts  carried  the  market 
for  the  property.  Another  feature  was  a  steady  more  or  less  rapidly  upward  during  the  following 
decline  m  tne  price  of  silver-bullion  certificates,  week,  and  the  tone  was  generally  strong  to  the 
caused  by  a  fall  in  the  market  value  of  the  metal  close  of  the  month.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams  re- 
in London.  The  bears  freely  sold  Bock  Island,  signed  from  the  presidency  of  the  Union  Pacific 
the  other  Grangers  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  on  the  26th,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Dillon  was  elected 
and  the  arbitrage  houses  liberally  offered  stocks  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  the  Gould  interest  again 
for  European  account^  as  the  market  in  London  came  into  control  of  this  property.  During  the 
fell  off  on  disquieting  rumors  immediately  pre-  first  week  in  December  the  market  was  at  mter- 
vious  to  each  settlement  Active  money  also  vals  vigorously  raided  by  the  bears,  and  one  feat- 
contributed  to  the  depression  in  the  market,  and  ure  was  a  sharp  fall  in  Union  Pacific  on  a  re- 
there  were  reports  that  houses  identified  with  port  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  property 
the  Villard  specialties  were  embarrassed,  which  was  much  worse  than  had  been  representeo. 
made  these  properties  weak.  There  were  occa-  The  arbitrage  houses  were  free  sellers  of  the 
sional  reactions,  due  to  rebuying  to  cover  short  Grangers,  and  there  was  more  or  less  pressure 
contracts,  but  these  wero  followed  by  renewed  upon  the  Villard  stocks.  The  bears  wero  aided 
selling,  and  the  market  showed  a  general  decline  in  their  demonstrations  by  disquieting  rumors 
at  the  end  of  the  month  compared  with  the  regarding  mercantile  houses  and  also  by  the  bad 
opening  pricea.  In  November  there  was  a  panicky  bank  statement  at  the  dosa  of  the  week.  On 
fall  in  values,  until  about  the  20th,  when  there  the  following  Monday  the  advance  in  the  rate  of 
came  a  sharp  recovery.  Almost  daily  the  cable  money  to  186  per  cent  caused  a  break  in  the  whole 
reported  an  unsettled  feeling  in  London,  and  the  market,  and  about  the  lowest  prices  of  the  month 
aarance  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  on  the  7th  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  year,  were  then  re- 
was  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  situation  corded.  Under  the  infiuence  of  easier  money, 
there  was  very  grave,  although  it  was  stated  that  present  and  prospective,  there  was  a  prompt 
the  bank  rate  was  changed  for  the  purpose  of  recovery,  followed  by  a  dull  speculation.  The 
checking  a  movement  of  gold  to  Spain.  The  Grangers  were  favorably  influenced  by  prepara- 
statement  of  the  New  York  associated  banks,  tions  for  an  important  conference  of  bankers 
made  public  on  the  8th,  showed  a  large  loss  of  and  presidents  of  Western  roads  having  for  its 
reserve,  and  during  the  following  week  our  mar-  object  the  formation  of  an  association  for  the 
ket  was  panicky  from  local  causes.  On  Tuesday  regulation  of  rates  and  the  reduction  of  ex- 
tbe  failure  of  Decker,  Howell  &  Co.  brought  penses.  This  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  on 
about  a  rapid  fall  in  the  Villard  securities,  with  the  15th,  and  it  resulted  in  a  preliminary  agree- 
which  this  house  was  largely  identified.  The  ment  the  details  of  which  were  to  be  arranged 
Bankof  North  America  became  embarrassed,  and  at  a  conference  early  in  the  following  mdhth. 
late  in  the  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Clearing-  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  understanding 
House  Association  was  held,  at  which  it  was  de-  between  the  Vanderbilt  lines  and  the  Pennsyl- 
cided  to  issue  Clearing-House  certificates  for  the  vania  looking  to  more  harmonious  relations  be- 
relief  of  this  bank,  and  also  of  others  which  tween  these  two  systems.  Before  the  close  of 
might  be  in  need  of  assistance.     The  news  of  the  month  the  boards  of  directors  of  nearly  all 
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the  roads  represented  at  the  meeting  on  the  15th 
had  met  ana  appointed  advisory  committees  and 

g'ven  their  assent  to  the  eeneral  plan.  The  ef- 
ct  upon  the  market  of  this  action  was  not  im- 
portant and  the  speculation  was  tame  until  toward 
the  close  of  the  month.  Then  the  directors  of  the 
Lake  Shore,  Michigan  Central,  and  New  York 
Central,  declai'ed  extra  dividends,  which  caused 
an  advance  in  these  properties.  A  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  bears  to  close  out  their  con- 
tracts before  the  end  of  the  year  stimulated  a 
general  rise  and  easy  money,  the  suspension  of 
Bateman  &  Co.  and  buying  of  stocks  for  their 
account  made  the  market  very  strong  during 
the  remaining  days  of  the  month. 

Total  sales  of  stocks  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  the  year  1890  were  71,282,885 
shares,  against  72,014,600  in  1889,  65,179,200  in 
1888,  and  84,914,616  in  1887.  The  transactions 
in  Government  bonds  in  1890  were  92,625,500, 
and  in  railroad  and  miscellaneous  bonds  ^^Ir 
829,220. 

The  foUowine;  table  shows  the  prices  of  lead- 
ing stocks  at  tne  beginning  of  tne  years  1889, 
leSo,  and  1891  : 


LBADINO  STOCKS. 


New  York  Ceo  tnl , 

Brie 

I^e  Shore 

Michiffu  Centxml 

Bock  Island 

Northwest,  oommon 

Bt.  FauJ,  common 

Dela.,  LaokAwanna  and  Western , 
Oentnl  New  Jersey 


1880. 

1890. 

108 

lOT 

io4 

loJt 

87* 
97 

•S 

106* 

111 

64 

1^ 
12&* 

1801. 

lOli 

io3 

91 

im{ 

51 

18 1* 
106* 


The  following  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  of  a  few  of  the  speculative  stocks  in  1889 
and  1890 : 


A  tchlson,  Topeka  and  Sante  76 . . 

Oanada  Southern 

Oentral  New  Jersey 

Oentral  Pacific 

Chicago,  Bnrllnflfton  and  Qnlncj. 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

Dela.,  Lackawanna  and  Westetn . 

Krie 

Ullnois  Centra] 

Lake  Shore ; 

Lead  Tru9t 

LoulsrUle  and  Nashville 

Manhattan  Elerated  Consol 

Hichlfmn  Central 

Missouri  Padflc 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  New  England  . . . 

Northwestern   

Northern  Fiiclflc 

Northern  Paoiflo,  nreferrsd 

PadfloMall 

Pullman 

Reading 

BIchroond  Terminal 

Bock  Island  

St.  Paul 

Sufrar  Trust 

Union  Psciflo 

Weatem  Union 


1880. 


Hi«li«gt. 


1800. 


HighMt. 


61^ 
li 
8( 

nil 

175 
1494 

120 
114* 

m} 

92i 
117 
1041 

IH 
111 

52| 
IIT 

891 

86 

922 

AH 

2H 

79f 
9ft 
68| 
87 


42 

90 

26| 

80 
120 
128| 

16 

Bft 

lot 

14i 

«♦ 
92 

88 
ftS 
95i 
28 
98 
1«| 
65 
27f 
100 
2^ 

18* 
61* 
44 

48 
40 
7U 


FINE  ARTS  IN  1890.  Under  this  title  are 
treated  the  principal  art  events  of  the  past  year, 
ending  with  December,  1890,  including  especially 
the  great  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  sales  and  acquisitions  of  works  of  art,  and 
erection  of  public  statues  and  monuments. 


Paris :  Salon.— The  exhibition  of  the  Society 
des  Artistes  FranQais,  in  the  Palais  de  I'lndos- 
trie,  was  notable  for  the  absence  of  seTeral  paint- 
ers of  distinction  who  have  heretofore  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  its  success.  These  artists,  among 
whom  are  Meissonier,  Carolus-Duian,  PuTis  de 
Chavannes,  Delaunay,  G^rvex,  Duez,  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  Boll,  Oustave  Morot,  and  Cazin,  with- 
drew from  the  Soci^t^  on  account  of  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  management,  and  estab- 
lished the  Socidt^  Nationfue  des  B^ux-Arts, 
which  held  its  first  exhibition  this  year  in  the 
Payillon  des  Beaux- Arts  in  the  Champ  de  Mju-s, 
left  standing  since  the  Exposition  CTniTerseUe 
of  last  year.  Though  the  members  of  the  new 
society  were  allowed  to  send  more  pictures  than 
in  the  official  Salon,  the  paintings  were  few  com- 
pared with  the  regular  exhibition,  but  they  were 
mostly  of  a  hif^h  order  of  merit,  so  that  the  dis- 
affection considerably  impoyerished  the  section 
of  painting  in  the  Palais  ae  Tlndustrie. 

The  Salon  (May  2  to  June  80)comprised  5,901 
numbers,  classified  as  follows :  Paintmgs,  2,480 ; 
cartoons,  water  colors,  pastels,  miniatures,  porce- 
lain pictures,  etc.,  95»;  sculptures,  l,19o;  en- 
graying  in  medals  and  precious  stones,  62;  ar- 
chitecture, 150 ;  engraying  and  lithography,  461. 

Section  of  painting :  Medal  of  honor  awarded 
to  Francois  Louis  Fran9ais,  who  received  224 
votes  to  24  for  Benjamin-Constant,  22  for  Henri 
Harpignies,  17  for  Francois  Flameng,  5  for  Henri 
Doucet,  and  8  for  Albert  Maignan.  First-class 
medal:  Alfred  Paul  Marie  deltichemont.  Sec- 
ond-class medals :  Maurice  Laliepvre,  Henri  Ra- 
chou,  Hippolyte  Foumier,  Evanste  Carpentier, 
Maurice  %mpard,  Joseph  Ferdinand  Oueldrv, 
P.  Franc.  Lamy,  Auguste  Charles  Mengin,  Ed- 
mond  Tarz,  Alphonse  Chicot,  ArmanS  Beau- 
vais,  Aymar  Pezant,  Albert  Lambert,  and  Paulin 
Bertrand.  Third-class  medals:  Eugene  Clary, 
Michel  LauQon,  Paul  Peel,  Mme.  I^roy  d'Eti- 
oUes,  Cristobal  Bojas,  Ldon  Charles  Massaux, 
Francois  Nardi,  Jan  van  Beers,  J.  Rouffet,  Cle- 
ment Quinton.  Claude  Bourgonnier,  Edmund 
Wyly  Grier,  William  Holt  Yates  Titcombe,  Si- 
gisbert  Bosch-Reitz,  Lucien  Simond,  Julius  L. 
Stewart,  Frederick  Melville  Du  Mond,  Frederick 
Humbert,  Albert  Lynch,  Jules  Charles  Boquet, 
Paul  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  John  S.  Sargent,  Ul- 

Siano  Cneca,  Herman  Jean  Richir,  Adolphe 
rison,  Paul  Buffet 

Section  of  sculpture:  No  medal  of  honor 
awarded.  First-class  medals:  F^lix  Maurice 
Charpentier,  Denys  Puech.  Second-elm  med- 
als: Henri  D^ire  Ganqui6,  Gabriel  Edonard 
Pech,  Emmanuel  Dolivet,  Louis  Dominique  Ma- 
thet,  Pierre  Rambaud,  Honor6  Icard,  Oeorces 
Tonnelier,  Alfred  Borrel.  Third-class  medius: 
Jules  Renaudot,  Henri  Vidal,  Antonio  Teixeira- 
Lopes,  Antonin  Larroux,  Raoul  Larche,  Georges 
R^ipon,  Athanase  Foss6,  Antoine  Clair  Fores- 
tier,  Barth^lemy  Caniez,  Ernest  Dagonet. 

Section  of  engraving:  Medal  of  honor,  Fr6- 
d6ric  Laguillermie.  larst-class  medal :  Gustavo 
Levy  (line).  Second-class  medal :  Aus^astin  F^ 
lix  Milius  (etching).  Third-class  medals:  Jean 
Tinavre  (wood),  Louis  Joseph  Fuchs  O»tho- 
graph),  Charles  Giroux  (etching),  Georges  Bau- 
aouin  (wood),  Paul  Alexandre  Hermans  (litho- 
graph). Maximilien  Rapine  (line),  Charles  Ber-* 
nard  de  Billy  (etching).  Mile.  Marguerite  Jacob 
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(wood),  Henri  Nicolas  Dugoard  (lithograph),  Jean  Paul  Laurens's  "  Les  sept  tronbadours '! 
Jioais  Valere  Buet  (etching),  Emile  Louis  Der-  represents  seven  figures  in  long  crimson  robes  and 
bier  (wood).  hoods,  seated  under  some  fine  old  trees  in  a  gar- 
Section  of  architecture:  Medal  of  honor,  Gas-  den,  discussing  the  statutes  of  the  Academy  of 
ton  Femand  Redon.   First-class  medals :  Lucien  Floral  Games. 

Fournerean,  Alexandre    MarceL     Second-class  Franyois  Flameng sent  two  militarypictures, 

med^:   Leopold   Joseph    Ridel,  Hector  Jean  "La   halte,  Infanterie    de    Ligne,  17^,''  and 

d'Espouy,  Henri  Louis  Laffillee.     Third-class  "L'Arm^e  Fran^aise  marche  sur  Amsterdam, 

medals :  Alphonse  Conin,  Louis  Marie  Cordon-  1796." 

nier,  Henri  Toussaint,  Jean  Laborey,  Ren^  Mo-  Jules  Breton's  **  La  lavandidre  "  is  a  robust 

reao,  Henri  Schmit,  Emmanuel  Ren^  Le  Ray.  peasant  woman  walking  briskly  along  the  bank 

Francois  Louis  Fran^ais,  the  landscape  painter,  of  a  stream,  carrying  on  her  nead  a  basket  full 

one  of  Corot's  best  pupils,  who  received  the  of  clothes,  which  she  supports  with  one  hand, 

medal  of  honor  in  the  section  of  painting,  ex-  "Les  demidres  fleurs"  depicts  a  young  girl  in 

hibited  two  works,  **  Vue  de  la  Sevre,  k  Clisson  "  a  rustic  garden,  white  with  the  first  snow  of  the 

and  **  Matinee  brumeuse— environs  de  Pans."  season,  cutting  some  belated  flowers. 

He  receiv^  first-class  medals  in  1848,  1855,  and  Ulpiano  Checa,  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of 

1867,  and  a  medal  of  honor  in  1878.  Madrid,    contributed    "  Course    de    chars    Ro- 

Munkacsy^s  **  Allegoric  de  la  Renaissance  Itali-  mains,"  a  circus  filled  with  spectators  witnessing 
enne,"  a  vast  canvas  about  a  hundred  metres  a  race  of  chariots,  one  of  which  is  overturned, 
souare,  is  intended  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Museum  Benjamin-Constant's  "  >pctrix  "  is  a  nude  fe- 
ci History  and  Arts,  Vienna.  Within  a  portico,  male  n^re,  with  the  artist's  usual  sumptuous 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  resting  on  rose-colored  accessones— a  lion's  skin,  an  Eastern  carpet,  etc 
marble  columns,  are  grouped  the  great  Italian  His  '*  Beethoven,  la  senate  au  clair  de  lune " 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  Pope  shows  the  master  at  his  piano  playing  his  com- 
Jolios  II,  in  a  lopgia  above  the  rest,  examining  position  before  a  few  friends,  in  a  room  lighted 
architectural  designs.    From  the  top  of  the  cu-  only  by  moonlight. 

pola,  which  opens  to  the  blue  sky,  descend  Fame  Richemont's  **  La  rSve  "  is  a  scene  from  Zola's 

and  Glory,  the  former  blowing  ner  trumpet,  the  novel  of  that  title.     Vibert's  scene  from  the 

latter  holding  out  the  (Milm,  the  victor's  reward.  *'  Malade  ima^naire "  is  a  delightful  piece  of 

Henri  L6vy  also  exhibited  a  ceiling,  entitled  humor.  Poujol's  **  Dans  la  tourmente  des  vo- 
**  La  Liberty  for  the  decoration  of  one  of  the  luptueux,  Dante  aper^oit  Paolo  et  Francesca  da 
rooms  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  Paris.  The  City  of  Rimini "  is  a  representation  of  Dante's  lurid  con- 
Paris,  personified  bv  a  woman,  draped  in  a  violet  ception  of  the  mass  of  spirits  swept  awav  in  a 
robe,  stands  on  a  barricade,  surrounded  by  the  storm.  Le  Quesne's  "  La  lejg;ende  du  Kerdeck  " 
dead  and  dying,  lifting  one  arm  toward  heiaven,  is  the  picture  of  a  man  enticed  into  the  sea  by 
offering  her  slain  chudren  to  Liberty,  who  is  nymphs.  Bisson's  **Apres  reparation"  is  a 
seen  advancing  in  a  chariot.  medical  subject,  with  the   doctor  feeling  the 

Jules  Lefebvre's  *'Lady  Godiva"  represents  pulse  of  the  patient.    Moreau  de  Tours's^Les 

the  deserted  street  of  a  town  of  the  middle  ages,  lascin&i  de  la  charit^,"  another  medical  subject, 

down  which  an  old  woman  in  a  gray  gown  and  depicts  an  experiment  on  the  nervous  system  of 

white  head-^ear  is  leading  a  large  gray  horse,  patients  in  a  nospital  by  Dr.  Luys.    Luminais's 

upon  which  is  seated  a  naked,  shivering  woman,  **  Rapt "  is  a  powerful  picture  of  a  man  on  horse- 

her  eyes  cast  down  and  her  arms  folded  mod-  back  carrying  off  a  woman  behind  him,  the 

estlv  over  her  bosom.  horse  seen  foreshortened. 

Henri  Martin  contributed  *'M.  Sadi-Camot,  Portraits  were  exhibited  by  Carolus-Duran, 
Pr^ident  de  la  R6pub1ique,  k  Agen,"  an  official  Paul  Dubois,  Bonnat,  Jules  Lefebvre,  Henner, 
picture  showing  the  President  in  his  landau,  sur-  Alma-Tadema,  Munkacsy,  Loewe-Marchand,  Ma- 
rounded  by  haR  a  dozen  officials,  with  some  gen-  chard,  F^lix  Barrias,  and  Aim6  Morot ;  and 
darmes  keeping  back  the  crowd.  noteworthy  landscapes  by'Harpignies,  Yon,  Du- 

Bougnereau's  "  Les  saintes  femmes  au  fom-  four,  Pezant,  Bemier,  ana  others, 

beau "  and  **  Petites  mendiantes "  exhibit  his  Among  the  best  sctdptures  in  the  Salon  were 

usual  purity  of  drawing  and  academic  finish.  Fal&^iere's  *'  Femme  au  paon,"  a  marble  statue 

The  second  picture  shows  two  young  girls  whose  of  iJuno,  a  splendidly  modeled  example  of  a  per- 

native  elegance  is  in  strange  contrast  with  their  feet  female  figure ;    Lemaire's  colossal  bronze 

ra^ed  clothing.  statue  of  **  Duguesclin,"  constable  of  France  in 

Detainers  '*  En  batterie,"  nearly  life-size,  is  the  fourteenth  century ;  Roulleau's  marble  group, 

oneof  the  best  works  of  the  year,  'a  battery  of  "  L^a,"    purchased    by  the   state;    Fremiets 


tiie  Artillerie  de  la  Garde  of  the  second  empire  equestrian  statue,  in  plaster,  of  "Velasquez 
is  driving  up  through  a  cloud  of  dust  and  Henri  Cordier's  **  Eve,'  a  finely  modeled  nude  in 
smoke.  The  commanding  officer,  on  a  magnifi-  plaster ;  Denys  Puech's  marble  group,  "  La  Si- 
cent  black  horse,  reeking  with  foam,  turns  rene,"  a  fish-tailed  siren  carrying  a  youth  on  her 
slightly  to  give  an  order  to  those  behind  him.  shoulder,  purchased  by  the  state ;  F^lix  Char- 
Both  man  and  horse  are  fuU  of  intensest  life.  pentier's  marble  statue  "  La  Chanson,"  an  em- 
Qi|r6me  sent  two  small  pictures,  both  inspired  Dodiment  in  a  splendidly  modeled  fi^re  of  the 
hf  his  Eastern  recollections — "  Abreuvoir,"  cam-  abandon  of  song,  which,'as  well  as  "La  Sirlne," 
els  drinking  from  a  stone  trough,  in  front  of  a  won  a  first-cla^  medal ;  and  Louis  Levasseur*s 
wall  covered  with  polychrome  decorations,  with  "  Le  premier  ne,"  a  carefullv  studied  plaster 
their  masters  seated  beside  them  eating  their  fru-  group  of  father,  mother,  and  child, 
gal  repast;  and  "La  poursuite,"  a  lion  pursuing  More  than  a  hundred  American  painters  and 
a  hern  of  gazelles.  sculptors  were  represented  in  the  Salon.    Among 
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the  best  of  the  works  shown  were  F.  P.  Vinton's  nouped  the  crowd  around  a  gaming  table  at 

**  Portrait  of  Mme.  V.,"  Henry  Bacon's  "  A  CJor-  Monte  Carlo  in  his  **  Rien  ne  vaplusi 

sican  Bandit/'  Julian  Story's  *' Portrait  of  my  Paris:    Miscellaneous.  —  The  sale  of  the 

Father,"  Charles  S.  Pearee's  **  A  Widow,"  Frank  atfilier  and  collection  of  the  late  Jules  Dupi^  in 

C.  Penfold's  '*  A  Fine  Evening,"  Walter  McEw-  Paris,  Jan.  30,  realized  208,760  francs.    Among 

en's  "The  Absent  One,"  James   L.  Stewart's  pictures  and  studies  by  the  artist  were:  "La 

"Spring  Flowers,"  Ogden  Wood's  "Salt  Head-  rentr^  k  la  ferme,"  20,000  francs:  "Le  repos 

ows  of  Morseline,"  James  M.  Whistler's  "Noc-  des   moissonneurs,"  4,100;  "Les  trois  arbres.** 

tume  in  Blue  and  Silver,"  Charles  H.  Davis's  8,000;  "Un  moulin  au  Crotoy," 6,250;  "Bonis 

"  The  Stream,"  D.  F.  Boyden's  "  End  of  a  Fine  de  riviere  le  Soir,"  10,400 ;  "  &)us  bois,"  10,100; 

Day,"  Walter  Gay's  "  Young  Girl  with  Gera-  "  Pleine  mer,"  5,500.    Of  his  private  collection, 

niums,"  and  William  Lee*s  "  Promenade  in  the  Corot's  "  Le  concert "  was  bought  by  the  Due 

Park."  d'Aumale  for  40,000  francs,  and  "  Cr^puscule," 

Paris:  Soci6t6  Nationale.— The  exhibition  8,100;  G^ricault,  "Portrait  de  Jamar."  6,000. 

of  the  new  society  (Mav  15  to  June  30)  com-  The  collection  of  the  late  Don  Sebastian  de 

prised  1,409  numbers.    No  limit  was  set  to  the  BorbonyBraganza,  owned  by  the  Duke  deDurcal, 

number  of  works  sent  by  each  artist,  and  for-  which  found  no  buyers  in  New  York  last  year, 

eigners  as  well  as  Frencnmen  were  invited  to  was  sold  in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  at  an  aggregate  of 

contribute.     Neither  medals  nor  rewards  were  111,710  francs.    The  best  prices  obtamed  were: 

^ven.    The  members  will  consist  of :  Founda-  Carreflio  de  Miranda,  "  Portrait  of  Charles  II  of 

tion  members;  societaries,  who  will  join  on  in-  Spain,"  15,200  francs;  Jan  van  Eyck,  "Adora- 

yitation ;  and  associates,  artists  whose  works  are  tion  of  the  Magi,"  17,000 ;  Holbein,  "  Portrait  of 

adjudged  worthy  of  admission  by  an  assembly  of  Jeanne  la  FoUe,"  7,300 ;  Quentin  Matsys,  "  Sav- 

members.  ior  of  the  World,"  17,100;   Teniers^  "Village 

Mei8sonier's"Octobre,  1806 "represents another  Fete,"  5,000.    The  principal  picture,  Hurillos 

episode  of  the  Napoleonic  era  for  which  the  paint-  **  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel,^'  was  bid  in  at  60,000. 

er  has  done  so  much — the  Battle  of  Jena.    The  The  sale  of  the  studio  effects  of  the  late  Ferdi- 

Emperor,  in  his  gray  coat  and  on  a  white  horse,  nand  Heilbuth,  at  Paris,  in  May,  produced  227,- 

surveys  from  a  small  rise  of  ground  the  opera-  226  francs.    The  artist  bequeathed  all  his  prop- 

tions  of  a  division  of  cuirassiers  advancing  to  erty  to  the  Socidt.^  des  Artistes  Fran^ais.  Among 

the  plains  bevond.    Behind  him  is  a  group  of  the  best  prices  obtained  for  pictures  were :  "  Five 

officers  in  brilliant  uniforms,  and  in  front  three  o'Clock  Tea,"  8,200  francs;  "Le  passage,"  8,050; 


details — ^are  exhibited  in  this  work,  though  the  "  Paysage  au  bord  de  la  mer  "  brought  5,850. 

figure  of  Napoleon  is  somewhat  heavy.  The  sale  of  the  Rothan  collection,  held  in 

Pu vis  de  Cnavannes  occupied  the  place  of  honor  Paris,  May  29-31,  produced  1,093,090  francs, 
at  the  end  of  the  principal  gallery  with  a  vast  Among  the  best  prices  obtained  were :  Lucas 
decoration  for  the  staircase  of  the  new  museum  Cranach, "Portrait of  Luther,"  5,600 francs.  Al- 
at  Rouen,  called  "  Inter  artes  et  naturem."  Fig-  bert  Cuyp,  "  Marine,"  8,500.  Antony  Vandyke, 
nres  are  grouped  in  an  orchard,  some  drawing  "  La  ronde  des  amours,"  5,600.  Frans  Hals, 
and  some  studying  fragments  of  broken  statues.  "  Femrae  au  gant,"  88,000 ;  "  L'Homme  au  man- 
In  the  background  is  seen  the  city  of  Rouen,  teau  gris,"  6,500;  "Les  buveurs,"  6,100.  Jor- 
with  the  catnedral  and  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  daens,  "  Portrait  d'un  syndic,"  68,000.  A.  van 
well  defined  against  the  sky.  der  Neer, "  L'Hiver  en  Hollande,"  8,800.    A.  van 

L^n  Lhermitte  contributed  a  large  panel,  des-  Ostade,    "  Le  Flamand    grivois,"  8,500.    Pala- 

tined  for  the  decoration  of  one  of  the  halls  of  m^des. "  Portrait,"  15,500.    Porbus,  the  younger, 

the  Commissions  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  en-  "  Marie  de  Medicis,"  17,200.    J.  Ruysdael,  '^  Le 

titled  "  Sainte-Claire  Deville,"  a  chemist  in  his  Champ  de  Bl^,"  24,000;  "  L'Hiver,"  8,000 ;"  Vue 

laboratory  surrounded  by  his  pupils.    He  ezhib-  de  Hollande,"  7,500.    S.  Ruysdael,  "  Dordrecht," 

ited  also  three  exquisite  cabinet  pictures,  "  Repos  8,000.    Teniers,  the  younger,  "  Le  fumeur,"  11,- 

des  moissonneurs/'  "  La  soif,"  and  "  Les  foins."  500.    Boucher, "  La  musi(jue,"  24,500 ;  "  Le  Pein- 

Carolus-Duran  exhibited  several  powerful  por-  ture,"  24,500 ;  "  Le  mouhn,"  12,100.    Canaletto, 

traits,  four  of  them  full-length  women,  and  a  "  Le  palais  des  doges,"  16,000.     Guardi,  "  La 

fine  study  of  the  nude,  a  woman  with  red  hair,  pazetta,  Venice,"  18,000. 

seated,  back  view,  on  a  red  cushion  before  a  red  The  sale  of  the  Ernest  May  collection,  Paris, 

hanging  which  brings  her  figure  into  relief.  in  June,  brought  600,060  francs  in  the  aggre- 

ImU  contributed  portraits  of  "  Jeanne  Had-  gate.    Among  the  best  prices  obtained  were : 

ing  "  and  of  "  Coquelm  Cadet "  and  pictures  en-  Corot,  "  La  ferame  du  pecheur,"  18,700  francs ; 

titled  "L'Enfant  avec  sa  bonne,"  "£tude  sur  "La  Rochelle,"  12,100;  "Le  Pont  Saint-Auge  ^ 

la  Seine  en  1889,"  and  "  Mer  fun^bre."  Rome,"  21,100;   "Grand  canal  k  Venise,"  10,- 

Dagnan-Bouveret  showed  "Cimetiere  de  Sidi  200;  "L'Entree  du  village,"  16,500;  Le  lac  de 

Kebir,"  "  Bords  de  riviere,"  and  a  portrait.     Le-  Geneve,"  10,000.      Millet,  pastel,  "  Le  Vigne- 

rolle,  two  large  decorative  pictures  intended  for  ron,"  17,600;  "Berger  et  son  troupeau/'  29,600; 

a  church,  "  Saint-Martin  donne  la  moiti^  de  son  "  La  fin  de  la  joum^"    25,500 ;  "  La  meridi- 

manteau  k  un  pauvre,"  and  "Jesus-Christ  apparait  enne,"  1 1,300. 

k  Saint-Martin."    Gervex  exhibited  the  eaitorial  The  sale  of  the  collection  of  Prosper  Crabbe,  of 

room  of  the  "  R^publique  Franyaise  "  newspaper,  Brussels,  in  Paris,  June  12,  produced  1,589.900 

with  the  chief  liters  grouped  around  a  table,  francs.  Among  the  highest  prices  obtained  were : 

some  seated,  and  the  rest  standing.    Beraud  has  Corot,  "  Le  matin,"   63,000  francs ;  "  Le  soir,"* 
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60,000; Decamps, "Lesmendiantes," 9,800.  Dela-  Rembrandt,  ''Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady,"  and 
croix,  ''Cfaasse  aa  tigre,"  76,000.  Diaz,  "La  Lord  Ashburton's  "Portrait  of  the  Painter,"* 
meute  sous  boia,"  27,500.  Jules  Dupr6, "  La  for-  Vandyke's  "  Portrait  of  an  Artist,"  and  a  group 
et,*'  25,000.  Fromentin.  **  (Jne  halte  de  cavaliers  of  full-length  portraits  of  the  Vere  family,  most- 
Arabes,"  42,000.  G^ricault,  "  Une  charge  d'ar-  ly  anonymous.  Several  famous  portraits  by  Ve- 
tillerie,"  12,500.  Meissonier,  '*Le  guide,"  177,-  lasquez,  from  the  Royal  and  other  collections, 
000 ;  "  Le  billet-doux,"  48,500;  "Moliere  lisant,"  and  works  by  Del  Mazo,  Zurbaran,  and  Murillo, 
3o«000.  Millet,  *'  Une  famille  de  paysans,"  20,-  were  in  the  Spanish  section.  The  English  school 
500.  Th.  Rousseau,  "Paysage,"  80,500;  "Les  was  represented  by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
ehenes,  34,000.  Alfred  Stevens,  "  Oph^lie,"  29,-  Romney,  Constable,  and  Turner. 
500 ;  "  Fedora,"  15,000 ;  "  Le  masque  Japonais,"  The  one  hundred  and  twenty-second  annual 
15,000.  Troyon, "  Le  garde-chasse  et  ses  chiens,"  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  contained  2,119 
40,000 ;  **  Depart  pour  le  march^,  65,000 ;  "  La  numbers,  including  oil  and  water  colors,  pastels, 
vache  blanche,  85,000.  Rembrandt's  "  Portrait  black  and  whites,  and  sculptures, 
of  an  Admiral,"  106,500.  Rubens's  "  Holy  Fam-  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "  Solitude  "  repre- 
ily,"  12,000 ;  "  Portrait,"  15,000 ;  "  Portrait  of  sents  a  white-draped  figure  seated  on  a  ledge  of 
I)amo  van  Parvs,"  25,000 ;  "  Martyrdom  of  Saint-  rock,  resting  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  with  a 
Lievin,"  27.500;  *'Lion  Chase,"  15,000.  Nattier,  background  of  rock  and  crag,  and  in  the  fore- 
"  Portrait  of  Mme.  de  Flesselles,"  75,000.  Paul  ground  the  brown,  motionless  water  of  a  mount- 
Potter,  "  Les  Pourceaux,"  32,200.  Frans  Hals,  ain  spring.  No  other  figure  is  visible,  and  the 
**  Violin  Player,"  46,500.  silence  of  death  broods  over  the  scene. 

Meiasonier^s  **  1814,"   recently  purchased  in  "  The  Tragic  Poetess,"  a  companion  picture,  is 

Paris  for  500,000  francs,  has  been  sold  to  M.  Cau-  a  life-size,  full-length  figure,  clad  in  a  pale-blue 

chard,  ex-manaeer  of  the  Macrasins  du  Louvre,  it  pallium  and  a  purple  stola,  seated  in  a  marble 

is  said,  for  850,000  francs.    It  represents  Napo-  chair  on  a  terrace  hish  above  the  sea,  the  surface 

leon  in  the  campaign  in  France  in  that  year,  and  of  which  is  broken  by  long  ridges  pf  waves  and 

not  '*  riding  over  the  dreary  Russian  snow  fields,"  lines  of  foam.  The  hands  of  the  poetess  express 

as  said  in  the  **  Portfolio."     The  picture  was  the  passion  of  her  mood,  and  her  dreamy  eyes 

commissioned  by  M.  de  la  Hante,  who  paid  for  gaze  beyond  the  world.    These  two  pictures  are 

it  70,000  francs.    After  the  Franco-German  War  very  poetical  in  desi^  and  execution, 

it  was  sent  to  London  and  offered  for  sale  at  £12,-  Sir  Frederick's  tmrd  picture,  "The  Bath  of 

000,  but  found  no  purchaser,  and  was  returned  to  Psyche,"  which  has  been  purchased  for  the  na- 

ParisL    It  w:as  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  Uni-  tion  with  the  Chantrey  fund,  represents  a  full- 

verselle  last  year.    M.  Cauchard  also  is  said  to  be  length,  life-size  figure,  partly  draped,  standing 

the  purchaser  of  "The  An^lus,"  soon  to  be  re-  nearly  in  profile  at  the  side  of  a  bath  of  white 

turned  to  France,  at  the  pnce  of  750,000  francs,  marble.    She  is  just  dropping  her  last  garment 

Millet's  "  Lea  Olaneuses,"  bequeathed  to  the  before  entering  the  water,  where  her  form  is 

French  nation  by  Mme.  Pommery,  of  Rheims,  reflected.     Her  fair  flesh  is  relieved  by   the 

has  been  placed  in  the  Louvre  on  an  easeL  white  linen,  which  is  in  contrast  with  the  deep 

The  Due  d'Aumale  has  purchased  from  the  purple  of  a  curtain  extending  from  column  to 

Earl  of  Carlisle  a  collection  of  314  French  draw-  column  behind  her.    Above  the  curtain  is  an  in- 

ings  in  black  and  red  chalk,  portraits  of  per-  tensely  blue  sky  with  summer  clouds, 

sonages  associated  with  the  courts  of  Henri  II,  Alma-Tadema's  principal  contribution  is  en- 

Fian^ois  II,  and  Henri  UI.    Among  them  are  titled  "  The  Frigidarium."     The  scene  is  the 

portraits  of  Frangoia  II  and  of  Mary,  Queen  of  dressing-room  of  a  bath  for  ladies  in  the  time  of 

Scots.  Hadrian.    The  low  room  is  lined,  ceiled,  and 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  by  naved  with  marble,  the  varied  colors  of  which 

Emmanuel  Fr^miet,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  narmonize  with  the  prevailing  white.    Beyond  is 

1889,  has  been  presented  by  public  subscription  an  ante-chamber,  partly  screened  bjr  a  richly 

to  the  city  of  Nancy,  and  erected  in  the  Place  colored  porii^e^  while  in  the  distance  is  the  bath 

Carriere.    The  statue  is  a  replica,  with  changes,  itself,  lined  with  white  marble  and  filled  with 

of  the  one  in  the  Place  dea  Pyramides,  Paris.  water,  open  to  the  sun  and  resplendent  with 

A  monument  to  Eugdne  Delacroix,  the  work  light    In  the  tiring-room  stands  a  stately  lady, 

of  the  sculptor  Dalou,  was  inaugurated  in  the  who  has  just  left  the  tepidarinm,  in  a  loose  robe 

garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  on  the  5th  of  Octo-  of  pale  gray-green,  with  an  attendant  stooping 

ber.    From  the  middle  of  a  marble  basin  rises  to  fasten  her  mistress's  purple  girdle.    On  the 

an  elegent  stylobate  crowned  with  a  bronze  bust  fioor  are  towels  and  a  sponge,  and  on  a  shelf  are 

of  the  painter.    The  steps  of  the  pedestal  bear  the  lady's  jewels.    Another  bather  is  coming  for- 

various  emblematic  groups,  also  in  oronze.  ward  across  the  ante-room,  a  servant  pulling  back 

A  statue  of  Hector  Berlioz,  a  reproduction  of  the  curtain  to  let  her  pass.    Round  the  bath  it- 

the  one  in  the  Square  Vintimille,  Paris,  was  un-  self  are  seen  the  nude  figures  of  several  girls  in 

veiled.  Sept  20,  at  C6te-Saint-Andr4.  the  sunlight 

A  statue  of  Voltaire,  by  E.  P.  Lambert,  has  been  Luke  Fildes  sent  a  subject  picture  and  three 

erected  at  Ferney,  Switzerland.  portraits  to   the  exhibition.      The  former,  "  A 

London :  Royal  Aeademv. — The  twenty-first  baughter  of  the  Ghetto,"  is  a  life-size  figure  of  a 

winter  exhibition  of  works  by  the  Old  Masters  slender  young  girl,  in  a  pink  dress  with  a  red 

and  by  deceased  British  artists  was  noteworthy,  shawl  over  her  head,  carrymg  a  copper  vessel  and 

like  the  last  one,  in  containing  no  pictures  of  tlie  passing  a  stall  laden  with  fruit,  the  colors  and 

Italian  school,  only  Flemish,  Uutch,  and  Spanish  texture  of  which  are  painted  as  a  contrast  to 

niasters  being  represented.    Among  the  Flemish  the  maiden, 

and  Dutch  pictures  were  the  Earl  of  Yarborough's  Briton  Riviere's  "Rus  in  Urbe"  represents  a 
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street  scene  in  a  country  town.    A  country  lad  their  Emperor  ridinemoodilr  along  with  his  staff, 

'on  a  step  in  the  doorway  of  a  house  gazes  at  the  and  a  wilderness  of  banners,  lances,  bayonets,  and 

unaccustomed  scene  in  a  half-curious,  half-negli-  swords  behind  in  a  confusion  which  attests  the 

gent  way,  while  clasping  with  his  arm  the  neck  of  hurry  and  fear  of  the  bearers, 

an  excited  collie  dog,  whose  erect  ears,  staring  Frank  Dicksee^s  '*  Redemption  of  Tannh&user," 

eyes,  open  mouth,  and  quivering  tongue  exhibit  from  the  last  act  of  the  opera,  is  a  conventional 

his  wonder  at  the  busy  world  he  sees  for  the  first  stagey  picture,  but  well  arraneed  and  strongly 

time.    The  humor  of  the  design  is  capital,  and  colored.    The  heroine,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  lies 

the  dog  is  worthy  of  Landseer*s  b€»t  time.  on  a  bier,  mourned  by  a  bishop  with  his  acolytes 

Val  rrinsep  contributed  a  picture  of  life-size,  and  by  knights  with  the  pilgrims  at  the  right, 
full-length  figures,  entitled  "  biva  Theodora  Im-  and  monks  with  torches  at  the  left.  In  front 
peratrix."  The  Empress  stands  as  if  on  the  steps  kneels  the  expiring  Tannhftuser,  truly  repentant 
of  her  throne,  resting  one  hand  on  the  head  of  at  last,  while  in  the  background  Venus  is  disap- 
the  golden  lion  which  serves  as  an  arm  of  her  gor-  pearing  in  a  lurid  radiance, 
geous  chair.  She  wears  a  sumptuously  jeweled  Logsdairs  **  Ninth  of  November "  represents 
crown,  a  golden  breastplate  inlaid  with  precious  the  progress  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  westward, 
stones,  and  a  purple  mantle,  the  weight  of  which  with  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Exchange  be- 
is  partly  borne  by  an  attendant  on  her  left,  while  hind  the  crowded  pavements.  It  is  a  large  can- 
on the  other  side  another  dame  holds  her  fan.  vas  full  of  figures  excellent  in  grouping  and  fore- 
Behind  the  throne  is  a  splendid  mosaic  of  Christ  shortening, 
in  majesty  and  surrounded  by  the  angelic  choir.  Frank  D.  Millet's  '*  How  the  Gossip  grew  "  is  a 

Edwin  A.  Abbev  sent  to  the  exhibition  his  first  delicately  painted  interior,  with  two  young  ladies 
achievment  in  oil  colors,  entitled  "  A  May  Day  seated  at  a  breakfast  table.  One  of  them  reads 
Morning."  It  represents  a  lover  and  his  lass  aloud  from  a  letter,  and  the  other,  listening, 
tripping  along  a  garden  path  near  a  wall  on  pauses  in  the  act  of  drinking  tea.  It  is  firmly 
which  milt  tseesare  trainea  and  through  a  door  painted,  and  fine  in  color  and  modeling, 
in  which  the  sunlight  oours.  The  man.  dressed  R.  W.  Macbeth's  **  The  (/ast  Shoe  **  has  been 
in  white,  with  a  manaolin  under  his  arm,  holds  bought  with  the  Chantrey  fund.  Sir  John  G li- 
the maiden's  hand  in  his  own,  and  laughs  glee-  bert  s  '*  Onward ! "  deplete  a  knight-banneret 
fully  as  the  twain  dance  toward  us.  The  lady  is  charging.  G.  A.  Storey's  *'  The  Hungry  Messen- 
in  a  black  ^wn  with  white  stripes,  and  a  red  ger  '^is  a  clever  piece  of  humor  of  the  Puritan 
and  white  kirtle.  time.    Stenhope  Forbes's   "  By  Order    of    the 

Edward  J.  Poynter,  occupied  with  his  large  Court "  represente  a  forced  auction  in  a  humble 
work,  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  s  Visit  to  Solomon,"  dwelling.  George  H.  Boughton's  "  The  Puritans' 
contributed  this  year  a  comparatively  minor  First  Winter  in  New  England"  is  one  of  his 
picture,  entitled  **  On  the  Temple  Steps."  A  characteristic  pictures,  with  groups  of  Puritan 
slender,  dark-eyed  girl,  dressed  in  a  loose,  white  settlers  waiting  for  a  relief  ship  in  a  wintry  land- 
tissue  through  whicn  her  limbs  are  partly  seen,  scape.  Ernest  Crofte's  **  Whitehall :  Jan.  30, 
leans  with  crossed  arms,  shading  her  face  with  a  1649,"  deplete  the  execution  of  Charles  1.  J.  B. 
red  palm  fan,  against  a  parapet  on  a  steep  flight  Burgess's  "  Freedom  of  the  Press  "  shows  some 
of  marble  steps  leading  from  the  shore  to  an  French  prieste  horrified  by  newspaper  attacks  on 
acropolis  in  the  background.  Bread,  melons,  and  their  order,  which  one  of  them  is  reading  aloud, 
pomegranates  are  heaped  in  profusion  on  a  table  George  F.  Watte's  "  Patient  Life  of  Unrewarded 
Deside  her.  Toil "  represents  an  old  white  horse  turned  out 

Hubert  Herkomer's  picture   "Our  Village"  togethis  living  as  he  can.    Thomas  Faed's  •*  The 


aglow.    Mr.  Herkomer  has  been  elected  a  full  similar  motive,  represente  a  fisherman's  wife  on 

academician.  the  beach,  with  two  children  grasping  her  dress, 

John  Collier's  •*  Death  of  Cleopatra  "  deplete  gazing  seaward  over  angry  waves, 

in  a  huge  canvas  the  rigid  form  of  the  queen  London :  GrosTenor  Gallery.— The  winter 

stretehed  on  a  splendid  couch,  beneath  the  colos-  exhibition  was  devoted  to  pictures  illustrating 

sal  black  effigies  of  Egypt's  gods,  with  her  maid  "  sport,"  with  numerous  specimens  of  hnnting 

Iras  lying  d^  on  the  pavement  beside  her,  and  weapons,  implements,  and  trophies,  ancient  ana 

Charmian,  ready  to  swoon,  timorously  listening  modem.    Sir  Edwin  Ltandseer  was  well  repre- 

for  footeteps.  sented,  among  the  exhibito  being  his  "  Monarch 

Albert  Moore's  "  A  Summer  Night "  is  a  laree  of  the  Glen."  "  The  Sanctuary,"  "  Otter  and  Sal- 
decorative  picture,  in  which  several  half-nude  mon,"  "  Hunter  and  Hounds,'' "  The  Challenge," 
stotuesque  female  forms,  with  blonde  tresses  "  The  Swannery  invaded  bv  Eagles  "  "  The  Shrew 
loosely  bound,  lie  on  classical  couches  draped  with  tamed,"  and  the  "  Deerstalker's  Return."  Other 
steel-blue,  primrose,  and  deeper  yellow  draperies,  noted  pictures  were  E.  Nicol's  "  Steady,  Johnnie, 
The  terrace  on  which  they  lie  is  decorated  with  Steady  1 "  C.  Haae's  "  Evening  at  Balmoral  Cas- 
wreathes  of  yellow  pansies,  and  looks  out  upon  a  tie."  Rubens's  "  Wolf  Hunt"  and  **  Diana  return- 
moonlit  sea.  ing  from  the  Chase,"  Snyders'  "  Eagle  mobbed 

Solomon  J.  Solomon's  "  Hippolyta"  shows  in  by  other  Birds,"  "  Wild  Boar  Hunt,"  and  others, 

the  red  light  of  sunset  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  iMorland's  "  Innocence  alarmed."  Stubbs's  "  Hun- 

vanquishSi  by  Theseus,  to  whom  she  appears  ouite  ter  and  Arabian,"  Cooper's  **Mare  and  Foals," 

willing  to  yield.  Cuyp's  "  Wild  Ducks,"  and  Conrbet's  *•  Roe-Deer 

A.  C.  Gow's  "  After  Waterloo  "  represents  the  in  the  Snow." 

retreat  of  the  French  from  the  fatal  field,  with  The  fourteenth  summer  exhibition  of  the  Gros- 
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Tenor  Qallery  contained  nearly  480  numbers,  in-  largest  known  work  of  the  painter  (si^ed  and 
eluding  oil  and  water-color  paintings,  pastels,  dat«d  1533),  Velasquez*s  "  Admiral  Pulido  Pare- 
and  sculptures.  Among  the  best  works  were  Sir  ja,"  one  of  his  best  works  out  of  Spain,  and  a 
John  Mulais*s  portrait  of  *'  Master  Kanken,"  a  portrait  by  Moroni.  The  totalprice  of  the  three 
handsome  boy  of  eight  with  long  brown  hair,  in  was  £55,000,  of  which  the  Government  con- 
green  relret,  Vith  kuit  in  hand,  and  J.  M.  Swan's  tributed  £25,000  and  the  remainder  was  guaran- 
**  Maternity,"  a  life-size  gronp  of  a  lioness  suck-  teed  by  gentlemen  in  London.  The  gBillery  has 
ling  her  cubs.  Mrs.  M.  Strikes's  **  Light  of  Life,"  also  acquired  the  large  picture  by  Tintoretto, 
a  large  picture  with  figures  nearly  life-size,  de-  called  sometimes  **The  Nursing  of  Hercules" 
plots  the  Virgin  seated  on  the  floor  of  a  stable  by  and  sometimes  **  The  Origin  of  the  Milky  Way," 
the  side  of  her  Son's  cradle,  lost  in  a  day-dream  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Orleans  oolleo- 
of  his  future.  Mr.  Orchardson  contributed  a  por-  tion  and  later  to  Earl  Damlev. 
trait  of  himself.  Mr.  Bume-Jones's  series  oi  four  paintings  for 

London :  New  Gallerr. — ^The  Tudor  Exhibi-  mural  decoration  (each  11  feet  x  5  feet),  on  which 
tion  in  the  New  Gallery  last  winter  illustrated  he  has  worked  the  past  seven  years,  called  **  The 
the  period  of  English  history  between  the  acces-  Legend  of  the  Brier  Rose,"  illustrates  the  old 
8ion  of  Henry  Vllin  1485  and  the  death  of  Queen  legend  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  The  first  pict- 
Elizabeth  in  1608.  Among  the  400  pictures  con-  ure,  *'  The  Brier  Wood,"  shows  the  prince  enter- 
tribnted,  were  83  Holbein  drawing,  lent  from  ing  through  the  thicket  of  blossoming  brier 
Windsor  by  her  Majestjr,  and  81  selected  minia-  among  the  bodies  of  the  knights  of  every  age 
turps  of  the  time.  Besides  the  pictures,  the  ex-  who  nave  been  overcome  by  sleep  in  their  at- 
hibition  included  coins  and  medals,  casts  of  royal  tempts  to  break  through  and  rescue  the  princess 
and  eoclesiastical  seals,  anns  and  armor,  plate,  from  her  enforced  slumber.  In  the  second, 
books,  etc  Among  the  most  interesting  relics  ^**  The  Council  Room,"  the  white-bearded  king 
were  the  ring  Elizabeth  save  to  Essex,  the  baby  nods  on  his  bronze  throne  above  the  recumbent 
clothes  she  made  for  Mary  when  an  heir  was  forms  of  his  courtiers.  In '*  The  Garden  Court " 
looked  for,  two  cups  given  by  her  to  Sir  Francis  are  sleeping  girb,  some  beside  the  fountain, 
Drake,  and  the  lock  of  hair  that  she  gave  to  Sir  some  at  the  distaff  and  the  loom,  in  every  grace- 
Philip  Sidney,  ful  attitude  of  arrested  motion.     "The  Rose 

The  third  annual  exhibition,  opened  May  1,  Bower"  shows  the  princess  sleeping  on  a  low 

contained  436  pictures,  drawings,  and  sculptures,  couch  amid  her  sleeping  maidens.    The  pictures 

Bume-Jones  and  Legros,  two  of  the  leading  sup-  were  shown  at  the  Agnew  Gallery, 

porters  of  the  gallery,  were  unrepresented  in  oils,  Mr.  Poynt«r's  large  picture,  '*  The  Meeting  of 

but  paintings  were  contributed  oy  Watts,  Poyii-  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,"  on  exhibition 

ter,  Alma-'^leroa,  G.  D.  Leslie,  J.  Waterhoiise,  in  London  the  past  season  at  Maclean's  Gallery, 

K.  A.  Waterlow,  B.  W.  Macbeth,  Charles  Hall#,  is  likely  to  add  to  the  artist's  reputation.    The 

Albert  and  Henry  Moore,  Ernest  Parton,  John  S.  sumptuously  appareled  figures  of  the  Queen  and 

Sarsent,  Adrian  Stokes,  Onslow  Ford,  Haynes  the  King  stand  out  from  the  background  of 

Williams,  A.  Gilbert,  and  C.  Wylie.  splendid  architecture  and  from  the  ring  of  spec- 

Alma-Tadema*s  **  In  the  Rose' Garden  "  depicts  tators  on  the  alabaster  podium  of  ^he  velarium- 
two  Roman  damsels  resting  on  a  bench  of  Siena '  shaded  court  with  its  red  and  golden  pillars.  In 
marble,  over  one  end  of  which  a  large  rose  bush  the  foreground  are  the  (Queen's  beautiful  slave 
laden  with  blossoms  spread  its  arms.  One  lies  ^rls  and  attendants  bearing  gifts.  The  draper- 
with  her  head  in  the  lap  of  her  companion,  who  les  of  the  royal  group  are  comparatively  quiet, 
shakes  rose  leaves  upon  her.  **  Eloquent  Silence,"  but  the  Queen  is  resplendent  with  jeweled  oma- 
b^  the  same  artist,  shows  a  dark-haired  Greek  ments  on  bare  bosom  and  arms, 
maiden,  soon  to  be  a  bride,  sitting  meditatively  George  Frederick  Watts  is  to  beq|^ueath  thirty- 
OQ  a  bench  with  both  her  hands  in  her  lap,  with  seven  of  his  pictures  to  the  nation.  Among 
a  soldierly  young  noble  by  her  side  striving  to  these  are,  of  nis  greater  compositions,  "  Love 
mask  his  own  emotions  by  pushing  away  the  leaf  and  Life,"  "  Love  and  Death,"  "  Hope,"  "  Time, 
of  a  flower  fallen  near  his  mistress's  foot  Death,  and  Judgment,"  **  The  Spirit  of  Christian- 

Poynter's  **High  Noon"  represents  a  nude  itv,"  "The  Minotaur,"  "The  Court  of  Death," 
girl  on  the  seashore,  who  has  just  left  the  water  "Death  crowning  Innocence,"  "The  Messenger 
and  seated  herself  on  a  rock,  where  she  leans  of  Death,"  and  "The  Brewer's  Horses."  The 
sidewise  and  swings  her  feet  over  a  little  pool  remainder  are  portraits,  including  those  of  Ten- 
left  bv  the  tide.  nvson.    Browning,    Carlyle,    Matthew   Arnold, 

George  P.  Watts's  •*  Ariadne  "  shows  her  sit-  Morris,  Mill,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Motley,  Glad- 
tine  on  the  shore,  sorrowful  and  disheveled,  stone.  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
looking  seaward.  She  is  clad  in  white  and  her  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  most  of  which  were  exhib- 
loosenol  red  zone  lies  across  her  knee.  ited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Sir  John  Millais's  "Dew-drenched  Furze"  is  One  of  the  most  important  art  sales  of  the 

sn  autumnal  scene  in  a  dense  wood  ending  in  a  ^ear  was  that  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Will- 

loftj  mass  of  ruddy  beeches,  russet  oaks,  and  lam  Wells,  begun  in  London  on  May  4.    The 

graj  larches,  the  tops  of  which  are  lost  in  the  104  lots  brought  in  the  aggregate  £76,945,  the  SO 

mi^t  that  is  beginning  to  yield  to  the  sun*s  rays.  Landseers  alone  selling  for  £42,000.    The  fol- 

Prof.  Costa  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  land-  lowing  were  some  of  the  best  prices  obtained : 

B'^pes  and  coast  pieces.    Mr.  Hencomer  and  Mr.  Landseer. "  A  Highland  Interior  "  (1831),  £2.415 ; 

Kichmond  sent  portraits.  "  Grouse,"  £1,113 ;  "  Black  Cock  and  Gray  Hen  " 

London :   Mlscellaneong.  —  The     National  (1833),  £1,260 ;  "  Teal  and  Snipe,"  £1,207 ;  "  Par- 

^Allery  has  acquired  from  the  collection  of  the  tridges  "  (1833),  £1,470 ;  "  The  Shepherd's  Grave," 

Earl  of  Radnor  Holbein's  "  Ambassadors,"  the  £1,260 ;  "  The  Woodcutter,"  £2,310 ;  "  The  Hon- 
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eymoon,*'  known  as  the  "  Roebucks,*'  £4,042 ;  At  the  sale  of  the  Famley  Hall  collection  of 
**  Deerhound  and  Mastiff  *'  (1888),  £1,470 ;  '*  None  Ayscough  Fawkes  a  large  number  of  water-color 
but  the  Brave  deserve  the  Fair "  (1838),  £4,620 ;  sketches  by  Turner  were  disposed  of  at  good 
*' Otter  and  Salmon"  (1842),  £1,805;  '*  Not  prices,  29  of  them  realizing  sums  over  £100  each, 
caught  yet "  (1848),  £8,150 ;  **  Terrier  and  Dead  Among  those  which  brought  more  were :  ^  Win- 
Wild  Ducks"  (1845),  £2,780;  "Spaniel  and  dermere," £1,200 ;" Loch Tyne," £724 ;" Vevev,'' 
Pheasant  "(1845),  £1,575;  "Retriever  and  Wood-  £997;  "Valley  of  Chamouni,"  £840;  '^Lau- 
cock"  (1845),  £2,205;  "Browsing"  (crayon  sanne,"  £785;  "Lake  Lucerne  from  Fluelen."  £2,- 
drawing,  1857),  £2,200.  William  Mulready,  "  A  810 ;  "  Mont  Blanc,"  £1,050.  The  following  in 
Dog  of  Two  Minds,"  £1.218.  Sir  Joshua  Rey-  oil,  also  by  Turner,  were  sold ;  "  Lake  of  Gene- 
nolds,  "  Meditation "  (1819),  £1,155.  C.  Stan-  va,  £2,025 ;  "  Scene  in  the  Apennines,"  £808 ; 
field,  "  Near  Sepolina,  Como,"  £1,118.  Turner,  "  The  *  Victory '  returning  from  Trafalgar,"  £2,- 
"  Sheemess,"  £7,450  (sold  in  Dobree  sale,  1842,  152 ;  "  The  Sun  rising  in  a  Mist,"  £1,050. 
for  £178  ICk,  and  in  Baring  sale  to  Mr.  Wells  The  Stover  collection,  late  the  property  of  the 
for  £577  10s,).  D.  Wilkie,  "  Distraining  for  twelfth  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  sold  on  Juue  28, 
Rent,"  £2,810 ;  "  The  Jew's  Harp"  (1807),  £440.  together  with  several  other  properties.  Among 
R.  Wilson,  "  The  Village  Festival "  (study  of  the  58  pictures  from  Stover  House  were :  Paul 
National  (iallery  picture),  £1,890.  Hobbema,  Potter,  "The  Dairy  Farm,"  (1640),  £6,090 ;  Hob- 
"View  in  Westphalia,"  £2,855.  Rembrandt,  bema,  "Woody  Landscape,*^  £2,780;  Gainsbor- 
"  The  Artist's  Wife,"  £1,690.  Jaoob  Ruysdael,  ough,  "  Portrait  of  Lord  Hamilton."  £4,410.  and 
"  The  Flooded  Road,"  £997.  W.  Vandervelde,  of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Hamilton,"£l,575 :  Van- 
"  Sea  View  with  Boats,"  £1,207.  Murillo,  "^Head  dvke,  "Queen  Henrietta  Maria,"  £1,050;  John 
of  a  Bacchante,  £1,365.  Hoppner, "  Portrait  of  a  Ladv,"  £1,575 ;  Rubens. 

At  the  sale  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  John  "  Portrait  of  a  Philosopher,    £815.   On  the  same 

Gawardine,  Feb.  22,  George  Romney's  "  Contem-  day  was  sold  Romney^s  "  Ijady  Hamilton  as 

plation— Lady  Hamilton  "  brought  £1,102,  and  Circe."  £4,042 ;  Vandyke, "  The  Marquis  of  Vieu- 

his  "  Mrs.  Butler  "  £1,887 ;  Sir  J.  Revnolds's  ville,"  £945. 

"  General  Morgan,  £815,  and  "  The  Death  of  Di-  Gibson's  famous  statue,  "  The  Tinted  Venas," 

do "  (1781),  £420 ;    Sir  David    Wilkie's  "  The  executed  in  Rome  in  1852,  and  exhibited  at  the 

Pinch  of  Snuff,"  £278.  London  Universal  Exhibition  of  1862,  was  sold 

At  a  sale  of  the  pictures  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Tra|;ett  at  Christie's,  June  28,  for  $9,185. 

and  others,  March  1,  William  Collinses  "  Shrimp  An  equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Albert  was  in- 

Boys  at  Cromer  "  brought  £1,260;  his  "  Capstan  augurated  in  the  park  of  Windsor  Castle,  Mav  12. 

at  Work"  (1820).  £840;  and  "The  Kitten  de-  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  the  royal  familv 

ceived"  £682.    John  Linnell,  Sr.,  "The  Flight  and  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.    The  statue 

into  Egypt "  (1841),  £556.     Edwin  Long's  "  A  was  given  by  tne  women  of  England  to  the 

Question  of  Propriety  "  (1870),  £1,050.  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jubilee. 

At  a  sale  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  C.  R.  Pem-  The  Bern  Exhibition.— The  first  national 

berton  and  others,  March  17,  Frans  Hals's  "  Por-  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  in  Switzerland  whs 

trait  of  a  Gentleman  "  brought  £1,995.  held  at  Bern,  May  1  to  June  12,  in  the  halls  of 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Will-  the  Kunst  Museum.  It  comprised  403  works,  of 
iam  Carver,  of  Manchester,  March  22,  18  of  which  280  were  in  oil,  68  water  colors  and  pastels, 
the  principal  works  of  George  F.  Watts  were  88  sculptures,  and  the  remainder  engravings,  de- 
disposed  OE  at  good  prices.  Among  the  highest  signs,  pictures  on  porcelain,  etc 
were :  "  The  Red  Cross  Knight  and  Una,"  £1,782 ;  Dresden  Exhibition.— The  third  annual  wa- 
"  Love  and  Death,"  £1,886;  "  The  Rider  on  the  ter-color  exhibition,  held  in  August  and  Septero- 
White  Horse,"  £1,522;  "The  Rider  on  the  Red  ber,  comprised  2,500  numbers.  Gold  medals  were 
Horse,"  £286 ;  "  The  Rider  on  the  Black  Horse,"  awarded  to  Charles  Gehrts  and  Eugene  DQiker, 
£888 ;  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  £286.  both  of  DQsseldorf .    Silver  medals  to  Hans  Herr- 

At  a  sale  of  pictures  of  the  English  school,  mann,Berlin;HeinzHeim.Darmstadt;  and  Ales- 
March  29,  George  Romney's  "  Sensibility — Lady  sandro  Zezzos,  Venice.    Diplomas  to  Mme.  Cour- 
Hamilton"    brought    £8,045.     C.    R.    Leslie^s  tois,  Lhermitte,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Paris;  and 
"  Princes  in  the  Tower  "  sold  for  only  £12,  show-  Eugdne  Jettel,  Vienna, 
ing  the  present-^ay  depreciation  of  that  artist.  The    Hague    Exhibition.— The    exhibition 

At  a  sale  of  various  owners,  April  26,  Sir  Ed-  held  in  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  the  Princesses 
win  Landseer*s  "Uncle  Tom  and  his  Wife  for  gracht,  was  opened  on  the  12th  of  May  and 
Sale  "  (1857)  brought  £1.291.  Sir  John  Millais*s  closed  on  the  29th  of  June. 
"  Asleep  "  £1,400.  J.  Linnell,  Sr.,  "  The  Har-  Munich  Exhibition.--The  third  annual  ex- 
vest  Field,"  £1,701;  "The  Road  through  the  hibition  at  Munich  opened  July  1  and  closed  Oct. 
Forest,"  £1,102.  15.     The  following  awards  were  made  in  the 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Charles  Neck,  section  of  painting :  First-class  medals  to  Rob- 
May  8,  J.  C.  Hook's  "The  Nearest  Way  to  ert  Haug,  Stuttgart;  Albert  Meuhuys,  the 
School"  brought  £1,417;  "Cornish  Mermaid,"  Hague;  James  Guthrie,  Glasgow;  Paul  Albert 
£1,417;  and  "'Tis  an  111  Wind  that  does  No-  Besnard,  Paris.  Second-class  medals  to  Cari 
body  Gk)od,"  £2,572.  John  Linnell,  Sr.,  "Pons  Seiler,  Munich;  Ovien  Pech,  Munich;  Gottfried 
Asinorura,"  £945;  "The  Barley  Harvest,"  £1.-  Kallstenius,  Stockholm;  Leo  van  Aken,  Ant- 
207 ;  "  Woods  and  Forests,"  £1,995 ;  and  "  Point-  werp ;  Alexander  Struys,  Mechlin ;  Alexander 
ing  the  Way,"  £1,197.  Harrison,  Paris;    Arthur  Kampf,  DQsseldorf; 

At  a  sale  of  various  owners,  June  21,  Frans  Theophilus  de  Bock,  the  Hague;  Jean  Boldini. 

Hals's  "  Portrait  of  his  Wife"  brought  £1,887;  Paris;  Julien Dupr^,  Paris ;  K. Pochwalski, Cra- 

"  Immaculate  Conception,"  by  Murillo,  £899.  cow ;  Albert  Caertsoer,  Ghent ;  John  Robertson 
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Reid,  London;  John  Lavery,  Glasgow;  Luis  best  American  figure  oomposition  painted  in  the 
Jimenez,  Paris ;  Alfred  Pierre  Asacbe,  Paris ;  United  States  was  awarded  to  Edmund  C.  Tar- 
Juan  Planella  y  Rodriguez,  Barcelona ;  MarceJ.  bell,  of  Boston,  for  his  **  After  the  Ball."  The 
Andre  Baschet,  Paris.  First-class  medal  in  Norman  W.  Dodge  prize  of  $300  for  the  best 
sculpture,  £.  van  der  Stappin,  Brussels :  in  ar-  picture  painted  in  the  United  States  by  a  woman 
chitecture,  Alfred  Waterhouse,  London ;  in  en-  was  awarded  to  A.  M.  Richards,  of  Newport,  R. 
graving,  Wilhelm  Unger,  Vienna.  I.,  for  her   **  An  Interlude  to  Chopin.^'     The 

Tienna  Exhibition.— The  fine  arts  ezhibi-  Julius  Hallgarten  prizes  of  $800,  $200,  and  $100 

tion  was  open  from  March  15  to  May  15.  were  not  awarded,  but  will  be  added  to  those  of 

Ulm  GathedraL — ^A  grand  celebration  was  next  year, 
held  at  Ulm  in  commemoration  of  the  comple-  The  ninth  autumn  exhibition  (Not.  24  to  Dec. 
tion  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  begun  in  1877.  20)  comprised  885  numbers.  Amone  the  note- 
After  three  hundred  years*  consecutive  work  upon  worthy  works  were  three  portraits,  oy  John  8. 
it.  the  building  was  interrupted  by  the  Reior-  Sargent— Lawrence  Barrett,  Joseph  Jefferson  as 
mation.  In  1^4  a  committee  of  citizens  under-  Dr.  Pangloss,  and  a  full-length  of  Mrs.  E.  L. 
took  the  task  of  finishing  it  on  the  primitive  phin,  Davis  and  son. 

the  cost  being  partly  defrajred  by  a  lottery.    The  The  American  Water-Color  Society  held  its 

spire  which  crowns  the  edifice  is  the  highest  in  twenty-third  annual  exhibition  at  the  Academv 

the  world,  being  524  feet,  or  five  metres  higher  of  Design,  New  York  (Feb.  8  to  March  1),  witn 

than  that  of  Cologne.    The  building  will  hold  645  numbers.     Among  the  more  prominent  ex- 

30,000  persons.  hibitors  were  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Hamilton  Gibeon, 

A  statue  of  Hernando  Cortez  was  unveiled,  Henry  Farrar,  William  Magrath,  Thomas  Moran, 
Dec.  2,  in  his  native  city  of  Medellin,  Estrama-  Walter  Shirlaw,  Bruce  Crane,  Childe  Hassam,  W. 
dura,  Spain,  in  the  square  formerly  occupied  by  T.  Smedley,  Ross  Turner,  Bolton  Jones,  Murphy« 
the  Cortez  homestead.  The  statue,  which  repre-  Wiggins,  Weir,  and  Wiles.  The  Evans  prize  of 
sents  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  in  full  military  $300  was  awarded  to  W.  T.  Smedley's  "  Thanks- 
dress,  with  the  staff  of  command  in  his  right  giving  Dinner." 

hand  and  the  flag  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  nis  The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 

left,  stands  on  a  massive  pedestal  in  the  shape  of  American  Artists,  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 

of  a  fifteenth-century  fortress,  bearing  on  its  four  Art  Galleries,  New  York  (April  28  to  May  24), 

sides  broken  Aztec  weapons  and  the  inscriptions :  was  one  of  the  best  of  American  pictures  ever 

"*  Mexico,*'  ^  Tlascala,    "  Otumba,"  **  Tabasco."  held  in  this  country.    Among  the  best  known 

On  the  front  is  '*  Heman  Cortez  "  and  the  coat  contributors  were  John  S.  Siment,  whose  por- 

of  arms  granted  him  by  Charles  V  on  his  return  trait  of  **  Carmencita  "  attracted  much  attention, 

from  Mexico.    It  is  the  work  of  a  young  sculptor,  Wm.  M.  Chase,  Kenyon  Cox,  Will  H.  Low,  J. 

Eusenio  Barron.  Alden  Weir,  Robert  A.  Eichelberger,  R.  C.  Minor, 

The  famous  group  of  four  "  Negroes'  Heads,"  Walter  Shirlaw,  and  John  H.  Twachtman.  Two 

bv  Rubens,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Belgian  landscapes  by  Roger  Donoho  and  a  landscape  by 

Government   at  a  cost  of   80,000  francs  and  W.  Latnrop— almost  unknown  names — showea 

placed  in  the  Brussels  Museum.    It  was  sold  in  careful  ana  conscientious  study.     The  annual 

1867,  in  the  Pommersfelden  collection,  to  Prince  Webb  prize  of  $800  for  the  best  landscape  by 

N&rischkine  for  85,000  francs,  and  passed  thence  an  American  artist  under  fortv  years  of  a^ 

to  Prince  Demidoff  in  1888  for  55,000  francs,  was  awarded  to   Theodore  Robinson   for  ms 

This  picture  was  attributed  to  Van  Dyck  in  the  **  Winter  Landscape." 

Pommersfelden  catalogue  of  1719,  but  in  the  The  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American 

next  edition  was  given  to  Rubens.  Artists,  at  Chicago,  in  June,  was  a  repetition  of 

.  United  States :  Exhibitions,  etc. — The  Na-  the  New  York  eidiibition,  with  a  few  additions. 

tioDal  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  now  con-  The  spring  exhibition  at  the  American  Art 
sist^  of  96  academicians  and  51  associates.    The  •  Galleries,  New  York,  in  April,  contained  works 

officers  for  1890-'91  are :  President,  Daniel  Hunt-  contributed  by  ten  American  artists— oils,  water 

ington :  Vice-President,  T.  W.  Wood ;    Corre-  colors^pastels,  and  black  and  whites.  The  artists 

spending  Secretary,  T.  Addison  Richards ;  Re-  were  F.  D.  Millet,  Wm.  M.  Chase,  H.  R.  Poore, 

cording  Secretary,  H.  W.  Robbins ;  •  Treasurer,  R.  C.  Minor,  C.  M.  Dewing,  C.  H.  Eaton,  F.  K. 

Alfred  Jones.  M.  Rehn,  J.  W.  Champney,  Frederick  Reming- 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  exhibition  (April  1  to  ton,  and  Carleton  Wiggins.    The  exhibition  was 

May  10),  contained  600  numbers,  includnig  oils,  made  up  nartly  of  paintings  lent  by  private 

water  colors,  and  sculptures.    Among  the  note-  owners  ana  partly  of  new  .works  by  the  artists, 

worthy  pictures  shown  were :    Ken  von    Cox's  Each  painters  work  was  shown  separately. 

**The  Approach  of  Love,"  a  nude  female  half  The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Societr 

iwiininff  on  yellow  drapery  on  a  marble  bench,  of  Pastel   Painters  was  held  at  Wunderlich^ 

with  a  blue- winged  Cm)id  climbing  up  at  the  GKillery,  New  York.     Noteworthv  among  the 

other  end;  Horatio  Walker's  "A   Barnyard,"  contributions  were  William  M.  Chase's  **  After- 

an  excellent  study  of  pigs;   Homer  Martin's  noon  by  the  Sea,"  Walter  Palmer's  "  Wheat  and 

*•  Wild  Coast  near  Newport " ;   W.  H.  Lippin-  Poppies,"  Bolton  Jones's  "  Spring  "  and  "  After- 

cott's  "  Love's  Ambush,  a  prettv  girl  of  colonial  noon,"  Theodore  Robinson's  "  By  the  Seine,"  and 

times  hiding  behind  the  door  as  ner  lover  enters ;  Rosina  Emmett  Sherwood's  "  Portrait." 

11.  R.  Butler's  **  Church  of  Aguas  Calientes";  In  November  was  exhibited  at  the  International 

Will  H.  Low's   "  Love  disarmed " ;  P.  D.  Mil-  Art  Gallery,  New  York,  Franz  von  Lenbach's 

let's  **  Antony  van  Corlaer  " ;  and  Walter  Shir-  latest  portrait  of  Bismarck,  painted  in  the  early 

law's  "  Ruflna,"  a  study  of  the  nude.  part  of   the   year  at  Friearichsruh,  and  first 

The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  of  $800  for  the  shown  in  the  Munich  exhibition  in  April  and 
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later  in  Berlin.    The  prince  wears  the  white  The  Richard  Bntler  collection,  sold  in  New 

uniform  of   the  Magdeburg  Cuirassiers  Regi-  York,  March  20  and  21,  brought,  with  others,  an 

ment,  with  the  broad  yellow  ribbon  of  the  Order  ag[gregate  of  $21,685.    The  highest  price  ob- 

of  the  Black  Eagle  across  his  breast  and  the  tained  was  for  Sanford  R.  Giif ord*8  ^  San  Gior- 

cuirassier's  helmet  on  his  head.    The  artist  has  gio,  Venice,"   $3,150.     George  Puller's    **  Led 

concentrated  his  work  on  the  head,  which  is  through  the  Meadow"  brought  $2,100,  C.  L. 

masterly,  the  face  being  a  three-quarter  profile.  MuUer's  "  First  Quarter  of  the  Honeymoon,** 

A  special  exhibition,  beginning  Dec.  11,  was  $1,150,  and  Gaul*s  *' Holding  the  Line,"  $7^. 

held  at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  New  York,  The  memorial  to  Daguerre,  unveiled  in  August 

of  the  works  of  Alexander  Harrison,  William  L.  in  Washington,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  National 

Dodge,  and  Charles  Walter  Stetson,  the  first  Museum,  is  a  bronze  figure,  16  feet  high,  repre- 

two  pupils  of  Ger6me,  the  last  self  taught.    The  senting  Fame,  on  bended  knee,  crowning   the 

collection  comprised  234  numbers,  of  which  69  head  of  the  inventor  with  a  wreath  of  laureL 

were  contributed  by  Mr.  Dodge,  98  by  Mr.  Har-  The  sculptor  is  J.  S.  Hartley,  of  New  York. 

rison,  and  72  by  Mr.  Stetson.  A  bust  of  the  late  Alexander  L.  Holler,  the 

At  the  same  time  was  exhibited  Millet's  "An-  work  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  was  unveiled  in  Wash- 
gel  us,"  preparatorv  to  its  return  to  I^Yance.  ington  Square,  New  York,  Oct.  2.    The  pedestal 

The  nrst  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York  w^  designed  by  Carrere  and  Hastings. 

Water  Color  Club  was  opened  Nov.  6,  at  the  A  statue  of  Horace  Greeley,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 

American  Art  Galleries,  under  the  management  was  erected  in  November  in  front  of  the  **  Trib- 

of  the  American  Art  Association,  comprised  418  une  "  o£Qce  in  New  York.    It  is  of  bronze,  seated, 

numbers.    The  club,  which  has  53  members,  has  more  than  life-size,  the  right  hand  on  the  knee 

for  president,  Childe  Hassam,  and  for  vice-presi-  holding  a  copy  of  his  paper, 

dent,  Rhoda  Holmes  NichoUs.  FLORIDA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the 

A  large  picture  (9i  x  15  feet)  entitled  **  Vuel-  Union,  March  8, 1845 ;  area,  58,680  square  miles. 

van  Cara !     the  work  of  Arturo  Michelena,  has  The   population,  according   to  each  decennial 

been  presented  by  Venezuela  to  the  city  of  New  census  smce  admission,  was  87,445  in  1850;  140,- 

York  as  a  memorial  of  the  return  to  his  native  424  in  1860 ;  187,748  in  1870 ;  269,493  in  1080 ; 

oountrv  of  the  body  of  General  Paez.    It  repre-  891,422  in  1890.    Capital,  TalUhassee. 

sents  the  retreat  of  irregular  horsemen  before  a  GoTemment. — ^Tne  following  were  the  State 

body  of  regular  cavalry.    The  leader  of  the  for-  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Francis  P. 

mer,  wounded,  is  about  to  fall  from  his  horse,  Fleming,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  L. 

and  his  soldiers  turn  to  catch  his  last  words.  Crawfonl ;  Comptroller,  William  D.  Barnes,  who 

The  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  S.  L.  M.  resigned  in  April  to  accept  a  circuit  judgeship 
Barlow,  consisting  of  paintings,  porcelains,  and  and  was  succeeded  by  ex-Gov.  William  D.  Blox- 
other  ohfets  de  vertu,  and  his  library,  in  New  ham ;  Treasurer,  Frank  J.  Pons ;  A ttomey-G en- 
York  in  February,  brought  in  the  ag^gate  eral,  William  B.  Lamar ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
abont  $140,000.  Of  the  paintings.  Van  Dvck's  lie  Instruction,  Albert  J.  Russell ;  Commissioner 
**  Children  of  Charles  I "  was  bought  bv  C  P.  of  Agricultdre,  Lucius  B.  Wombwell ;  Railroad 
Huntington  for  $8,500.  He  also  was  the  pur-  Commissioners,  George  G.  McWhorter,  Enoch  J. 
chaser  of  G.  Flinck*s  **Head  of  a  Nobleman,"  Vann,  and  William  Himes;  State  Board  of 
$1,100;  of  P.  Bonheur*8  ''Bitch  and  Pups,  $675;  Health,  Richard  P.  Daniel,  William  B.  Render- 
of  Constable*6  **  Headwaters  of  the  Lewiston  son,  William  K.  Hyer ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
River,"  $430 ;  and  of  A.  Cuyp's  '*  Landscape  preme  Court,  George  P.  Raney ;  Associate  Jus- 
with  Cattle,"  $600.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  was  tices,  Augustus  E.  Maxwell  and  H.  L.  MitohelL 
the  buyer  of  a  portrait  of  Robert  Burns,  said  to  Yal nations. — The  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
have  been  painted  for  Highland  Mary.  erty  in  the  State  for  1889  (two  counties  esti- 

At  the  sale  of  the  \^lter  Bowne  collection  mated)  is  as  follows:  Value  of  town  and  city 

of  58  paintings.  New  York,  March  5,  one  third  lots,  including  improvements,  $21,888,756 ;  value 

brought  more  than  $1,000  each.    Among  the  best  of  other  land  and  improvements,  $39,210,087 ; 

prices  were :    Meissonier,  "  On   the   Lookout,"  value  of  animals,  $5,242,256 ;  value  of  other  per- 

$3,500 ;  Daubigny,  **  Time  of  Apple  Blossoms,"  sonal  property,  $10,869,791 ;  value  of  railroads^ 

$3,200;  De  Neuville,  **The  Vanguard,"  $3,000;  $14,862,087;  value  of  telemph  lines,  $173,418; 

Diaz,*' Early  Autumn,"  $2,450:  Corot, "  Road  to  total,  $91,691,355.    Included  in  the  assessment 

the  Sea,"  $2,300 ;    Millet,  **  The  Seamstress,"  are  23,751,711  acres  of  land,  41,876  horses  and 

$2,100;   Troyon,  "Strayed,"  $1,950;    Bonheur,  mules,  482,764  neat  cattle,  104,452  sheep  and 

**  Monarch  of  the  Herd,"  $1,905 :  Decamps,  *'  The  goats,  and  181,922  swine.    The  tax  assessed  for 

Tempest,"  $1,500 ;  Hagborg, "  Mussel  Gatherer,"  State  purposes  in  1889  upon  this  valuation  was 

$1,500 ;  Rousseau,  **  Farm  Sunset,"  $1,375.  as  follows :  General  revenue,  4|  mills,  $403,- 

At  the  sale  of  the  Wynkoop  collection.  New  891.82 :  school  tax,  1  mill,  $91,009.81 ;  immigra- 
York,  March  13,  84  paintings  brought  in  the  tion  tax,  i  mill,  $10,987.80 ;  toUl,  $505,389.43. 
aggregate  $64,200.  Among  the  best  prices  ob-  A  tax  of  |  mill  for  use  of  the  Board  of  Health 
tained  were:  Bargue,  **  Bashi-Bazouks,"  $7,500;  is  not  included.  For  1890  the  State  tax  rate  is 
Van  Marcke,  *'  Cattle  drinking,"  $4,300 ;  G^rome,  the  same  as  in  1889,  viz. :  General  revenue,  4^ 
**  At  the  Door  of  his  House."  $3,600 ;  Corot,  mills ;  schools,  1  mill ;  Board  of  Health.  ^  mill ; 
*'Near  Ville  d'Avray,"  $3,000:  Jules  Dupr6,  immigration,  |  mill ;  toUl,  6^  mills. 
"The  Fisherman,"  $1,200;  Schreyer,  "Arab  Penitent! air.— On  Aug.  1  there  were  857 
Cavalry,"  $2,200;  Henner,  "Juana,"  $1,425;  convicts  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  of  whom  344 
Diaz,  "  In  the  Woods,"  $2,100 ;  Knaus,  "  The  were  males  and  13  females,  44  white  and  813  col- 
Disgusted  Model,"  $2,160;  George  Inness,  "Frosty  ored.  They  are  employed  under  lease  in  farming 
Morning,"  $1,250.  operations. 
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ComitT  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Floridft 
oonnties  m  1890  was  $890,616.  of  which  |820, 
700  was  a  bonded  debt  and  $69,916  a  floating 
debt  There  has  been  a  decrease  of  $45,377  in 
the  total  county  debt  since  1880.  Twenty-two 
of  the  forty-five  counties  in  the  State  of  Florida 
are  without  debt. 

Popalatlon. — ^The  ofiBcial  figures  of  the  na- 
tional census  for  the  year  are  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  1880  in  the  following  table : 


00TTNTIS8. 


Abehat 

Baker 

Bradford.... 

Brerard 

Calboan 

Ctinu 

CUT 

CohimMa.... 

Dade 

I>«SoCo 

Dural 

ErcambU.... 
Fraokiio.... 
Gadsden..... 
hamlltoo.... 
Uemando . . . 
RUIslnraacb 

Uolmea 

JaekjoD 

Jefferaoo .... 
La  Fayette.. 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Letv 

LHwrtjr 

Madiaon 

Manatee 

Marion 

Mooroe 

Nasaaa 

Orao$re 

Osceola. 

Paaco 

Polk 

Putnam 

St  John's... 
Santa  Bosft. . 

Bomter. 

Buvanoee... 

Taykir. 

Votoaia. 

WaknUa..... 

Walton 

Waahington. 


1880. 


6,119 
1,478 
1,680 

■«"888 
9,569 

•  ■  •  •  •  • 

19,481 

12,166 

1,791 

12,169 

6,790 

4,248 

6,814 

2,170 

14,872 

16,066 

2,441 


19,662 
^767 
1,862 

14,796 
8,644 

18,046 

10,940 
6,686 
6,618 


8,181 
6,261 
4,686 
6,646 
4,686 
7,161 
2,279 
8.294 
2,728 
4.201 
4,0^9 


Totri. 269,498 


18fN>. 


82,984 
8,388 
7,616 
8,401 
1.681 
2,894 
^164 

12,877 

861 

4,944 

26,800 

90,188 
8,808 

11.804 
8,607 
2,476 

14,941 
4.886 

17,644 

16,767 
8,686 
8,084 
4,414 

17,752 
6,686 
1,462 

14.816 
2,896 

20,796 

18,7fe6 
&294 

12,684 
8,188 
4,249 
7,905 

11.1S6 

7,961 
5,868 
10,624 
2,122 
8,467 
8,117 
4,816 
6.426 


Ib' 


891,422 


6,472 
1,060 
1,404 
1,928 

101 
2,894 
2316 
8,288 

604 
4,944 
7,969 
8,082 
1617 
•276 
1,717 
•1.772 
9,127 
2,166 
8,172 
•209 
1,246 
8.084 
4,414 
•1,910 

819 
90 
•462 
•649 
7,760 
7,S46 
1.669 
5,966 
8.188 
4,249 
4,724 
4,9  6 
4,177 
1,816 

677 
8,8€8 
•167 
^178 

894 

616 
2,887 


121,929 


•  DeereftM. 

Phosphate  Deposits. — There  has  been  much 
excitement  in  the  State  during  the  year,  espe- 
cially in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
MexHX),  over  the  discorery  and  development  of 
phosphate  deposits.  In  March,  1887,  Dr.  J.  Kost, 
the  State  eeoiogist,  announced,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, that  ne  hwl  discovered  remarkably  valuable 
phosphate  beds  in  several  counties.  The  exist- 
ence of  considerable  deposits  had  long  been 
known,  but  their  value  was  first  understood  and 
published  by  Dr.  Kost  Col.  Scott,  a  wealthy 
fertilizer  manufacturer  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  a 
few  northern  capitalists,  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  phosphate  lands  on  reace  river  in  southern 
Florida,  and  began  mining  operations  in  1888, 
shipping  the  rock  to  Atlanta.  But  the  people 
were  uot  aroused  until,  in  the  summer  of  1889.  it 
was  armounced  that  a  syndicate  of  capitalists, 
now  known  as  the  Dunnellen  Company,  had 
bought  up  large  tracts  of  rich  phospnate  lands 


on  Withlacoochee  river  in  Citrus  and  Marion 
Countieb\  and  would  soon  begin  extensive  mining 
operations.  It  was  said  that  about  90,000  acres 
had  been  purchased  by  this  company,  and  the 
announcement  that  it  had  paid  from  150  to  $100 
an  acre  for  thousands  of  acres  that  formerly  sold 
at  $5  to  $10  created  a  whirlwind  of  excite- 
ment Every  one  turned  prospector,  and  reports 
of  valuable  discoveries  came  thick  and  fast 
Scores  of  poor  farmers  had  acquired  a  compe- 
tence through  their  sales  to  the  Dunnellen  Com- 
pany, and  hundreds  more  were  soon  able  to  sell 
their  acres  at  speculative  prices.  In  Wakulla 
County,  between  Sopchoppy  and  Ocklockonee 
rivers,  and  in  Jefferson  County  near  Wacissa 
river,  valuable  beds  have  been  found,  and  in 
nearly  every  county  of  the  State  deposits  can 
now  be  shown.  Phosphate  companies  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  State,  there  being  six  in 
Marion  County  alone.  The  Florida  ^s  are 
often  80  feet  thick,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  phosphate  can  be  taken  out  and  put  on 
the  cars  for  nftv  cents  a  ton.  Analyses  of  the 
product  of  the  beds  in  the  Dunnellen  district 
show  an  average  of  about  68  per  cent,  of  bone 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Political.— On  Aug.  13  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  at  Ocala,  and  nominated  ex-Qov. 
William  D.  Bloxham  for  State  Comptroller,  and 
ex-Lieut-Gov.  Milton  H.  Mabry  for  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  the  latter  defeating  Justice 
A.  £.  Maxwell.  Members  of  the  Farmers'  Al- 
liance formed  a  large  portion  of  the  convention, 
and  were  conspicuous  in  its  proceedings.  The 
platform  is  as  much  a  declaration  of  alliance 
principles  as  of  Democratic  doctrine.  It  con- 
cludes with  the  following  declarations : 

That  we  uige  our  members  in  both  branohes  of 
Congrefls  to  advocate  all  lesislation  tending  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  agricultural  aud  laboring  mterestb  of 
the  country. 

That  in  the  reviidon  of  the  present  protective  tariff 
the  burdens  now  resting  on  the  a^cultural  and 
laboring;  classes  shall  be  reduced  to  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis  not  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  gov- 
ernment honestly  and  economically  administered. 

That  we  advocate  the  passage  of  laws  that  will  ef- 
fectuallv  prevent  the  creation  of  trusts  and  oombinen, 
and  proniDit  speculation  that  .seeks  to  interfere  with 
prices  of  prime  necessities  and  agricultural  products. 

That  we  persistently  and  continuously  oppose  the 
pernicious  system  of  contracting  the  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  country  as  now  oonoucted  by  the  National 
Government. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  Sub-Treasury  bill  in 
Congress  Indicates  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
whole  people  for  an  increase  of  a  circulating  medium, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  members  In  Congress 
to  secure  the  passage  of  some  law  that  will  give  the 
requisite  relief. 

That  we  advocate  the  support  of  all  measures  for 
the  reduction  of  county^  State,  and  national  taxation, 
asserting  that  all  taxation  should  be  based  upon  a 
uniform  system  of  equalization,  operative  alike  upon 
capital  and  labor,  that  all  bear  equally  their  just  pro- 
portions of  the  burden,  and  that  taxation  shoula  be 
levied  for  revenue  only,  and  then  onlv  under  a  rigid 
system  of  economic  and  judicious  ooministration  of 
government 

On  Aug.  14,  at  the  same  place.  Congressman 
Robert  Bullock  was  renominated  for  Congress  in 
the  Second  District,  and  at  Bartow  on  the  same 
date  Stephen  R.  Mallcy  was  made  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress  in  the  First  District 
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On  Aug.  28  the  Republican  State  and  Congres-  rights  and  privileges  of  citiMnship.    The  time 

sional  Convention  was  held  at  Ocala.  Its  nominees  was  eminently  favorable  for  their  political  edu- 

were  Leroy  D.  Ball  for  Comptroller,  James  R.  cation,  religious  growth,  and  training  as  future 

Challen  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  builders  of  a  commonwealth  and  beginners  of  a 

J.  N.  Stripling  for  Congressman  in  the  Second  nation,  for  they  lived  at  Leyden  during  the  geac 

District.    For  Congressman  in  the  First  District  truce  of  1609-21.    Though  enjoying  toleration 

no  nomination  was  made  till  late  in  September,  and  the  right  to  worship  in  their  own  way.  in 

when  J.  E.  A.  Davidson  was  selected,    lie  soon  their  own  homes  and  their  pastor's  church  house, 

decline  the  honor,  and  the  district  executive  they  were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  public 

committee  selected  ex-Gk)v.  Harrison  Reed.  propaganda.    Desiring  above  all  things  to  per- 

The  election  in  November  resulted  in  the  sue-  petuate  that  form  of  the  Christian  faith  most 

cess  of  the  Democratic  ticket  by  the  usual  laree  aear  to  them,  in  which  the  autocracy  of  each 

majority.    The  Democrats  elected  nearly  all  the  separate  congregation  was  the  fundamental  prin- 

raembers  of  the  next  State  Legislature,  a  major-  ciple,  they  resolved  to  emigrate  to  America.  War 

itv  of  whom  are  also  members  of  the  Farmers*  with  Spam  was  to  break  out  again  in  1021,  and 

Alliance.  the  children  must  be  educated  not  in  the  Ian- 

The  constitutional  amendments  designed  to  guftge  of  the  free  schools  of  Holland,  but  in 

change  the  date  of  the  election  for  State  officers  En^sh,  and  besides,  the  Dutch  method  of  en- 

from  November  to  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  joying  the  Lord's  Day  was  not  that  of  the  Puri- 

first  Mondav  in  October,  which  were  submitted  tans.    Impelled  chiefly  by  these  motives,  having 

to  the  people  at  this  time,  were  adopted  by  a  obtained  commercial  aid  from  some  Enelish  mer- 

large  ainrmative  vote.  chants,  a  minority  of  about  one  third,  ^iefly  the 

FOREFATHERS'  DAT.  Dec  21  is  the  an-  younger  and  stronger  portion  of  the  congrega- 
niversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilerims,  or  tion,  prepared  to  go  to  America.  On  July  21, 
first  settlers,  from  the  ship  ^  Mayfiower  ^at  Plym-  1620,  accompanied  by  nearly  all  who  were  to  be 
outh,  Mass.  This  event  marked  the  beginning  left  behind  in  Leyden,  and  by  many  fellow-be- 
of  New  England.  The  Pilgrims,  or  "  forefath-  lievers  from  Amsterdam,  the  **  Mayfiower  "  com- 
ers," were  about  one  third  oi  the  English  Sepa-  pany,  in  canal-boats,  set  out  for  Delftshaven. 
ratist  or  Congregational  Church  at  Leyden,  Neth-  There,  it  is  believed^  Robinson's  famous  sermon 
erlands,  Rev.  John  Robinson,  pastor.  In  the  was  delivered,  feasting  and  jovous  singing  were 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  in  the  region  indulged  in,  and  after  farewells  and  salutes  of 
of  northeastern  England,  where  the  three  conn-  artillery  and  small  arms,  the  company  of  about 
ties  of  York,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  come  to-  120  persons  sailed  down  the  Maas  m  tie  **  Speed- 

g ether,  companies  of  worshipers  according  to  the  well."  This  vessel,  of  sixty  tons,  was  bound  for 
ongregational  polity  gathered.  At  Gainsbor-  Southampton,  England,  where  the  **  Mayflower  " 
ough,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  church  was  formed  as  was  to  join  them.  Their  hope  was  to  be  com- 
eany  as  1602.  When  compelled  by  the  rigid  policy  fortably  settled  in  *'  Virginia  "before  frost.  Sad  at 
of  uniformity  inaugurated  by  Elizabeth  ana  con-  parting,  '*  they  knew  that  they  were  pilgrims." 
tinned  by  James  to  choose  between  persecution  From  Southampton  both  ships  startea  in  oom- 
and  exile,  one  half  of  the  congregation  fled  with  pany,  but  the  "  Speedwell "  being  leaky,  both  ves- 
their  pastor,  John  Smyth,  to  Amsterdam,  Hoi-  sels  after  eight  days  put  in  at  Dartmouth,  where 
land.  The  western  division  of  the  Gainsborough  after  a  week's  delay  they  sailed  together  again, 
congregation  of  worshipers,  scattered  as  they  They  had  gone  about  three  hundred  miles  m>m 
were  in  places  ten  miles  apart,  formed  in  the  Land*s  End  when  the  "  Speedwell "  being  (false- 
summer  of  1606  a  church  at  Scrooby,  in  Netting-  ly)  reported  as  in  danger  of  sinking,  return  was 
hamshire.  In  the  manor  house  oWned  by  the  made  to  Plymouth.  Here  the  discouraged  were 
Archbishops  of  York,  and  leased  by  Sir  Sam-  allowed  to  go  ashore  and  stay,  and  the  "  Speed- 
uel  Sandys,  of  London,  William  Brewster,  the  well  "was  abandoned.  On  Sept  16  the'*  May- 
chief  layman  of  the  congregation,  was  post  flower "  sailed  alone,  Nov.  19  sighted  Cape  Coii, 
or  relay  agent  of  the  Gt)vernment^  as  Scrooby  and  Nov.  21  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  (at  Prov- 
hamlet  was  on  the  highroad  from  London  to  incetown).  After  several  boat  expeditions,  a  party 
York.  William  Bradford,  another  prominent  began  the  exploration  of  the  bay  Dec  10,  land- 
layman,  born  in  Austerfield,  in  Yorksnire,  came  ing  on  Clark's  Island  Dec.  18.  On  Monday, 
weekly,  on  Sundays,  with  others  also,  and  the  Dec  21,  they  **  marched  also  into  the  land,  and 
congregation  worshiped  in  the  manor  hall.  Rev.  found  divers  com  fields  and  little  running  brooks, 
John  Robinson  was  their  pastor.  Compelled  by  a  place  very  good  for  situation."  The  issue  of 
advancing  persecution  to  take  refuge  in  the  the  long  controversies  as  to  the  place  and  date 
countrv  in  which  they  knew  "  there  was  liberty  intimated  in  the  above  extract  from  Mourt's 
for  all  men,"  they  left  their  homes,  and  after  '* Relation"  is  that  on  Dec  11,  (old  style),  1620, 
many  troubles  all  reached  Amsterdam  by  Aug-  or  by  the  Gregorian  calendar  (new  style)^  Dec 
ust,  1608.  After  ten  months'  residence  there,  21,  the  Pilgrims  stepped  ashore  on  the  well- 
they  for  various  reasons  made  application  to  live  rolled  and  singularly  erratic  bowlder — since  no 
in  Leyden,  and  hither  the  congregation  of  one  other  rock  appears  above  the  surface  of  soil  or  wa- 
hundred  persons  came  in  May,  1609.  Here  these  ter  in  Plymouth  Township—^nd  on  the  ancient 
people,  mostly  agriculturists,  began  to  work  at  maize  lands  of  the  Algonquins  began  their  settle- 
trades  and  various  avocations,  being  soon  so  ment  and  New  England.  In  carrying  out  their 
well  prospered  as  to  be  able  to  buy  a  lot  and  social  and  political  oreanization,  they  forsook 
house  worth  about  $12,800  in  present  money,  the  semi-feudal  princifMes  of  the  manor-house 
The  church  increased  to  three  hundred  com-  system,  state  church,  and  monarchy  of  England, 
municants,  and  most  of  the  men  became  citizens  and  reverted  to  the  more  primitive  Teutonic 
of  Leyden,  paying  the  poll  tax  and  enjoying  the  system  in  vogue  before  even  the  foundation  of 
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the  primitive  Christian  Church.  (See  Dr.  Herbert 
Adams's  **Oeriiianic  Origin  of  New  England 
Towns/*)  The  "Mayflower  company  consisted  of 
102  persons,  73  males  and  29  females.  Of  the  34 
jidult  males  who  formed  the  responi<ible  body, 
and  of  whom  more  than  half  were  from  Leyden, 
18  had  wives,  and  14  had  children  under  age,  of 
whom  20  were  boys  and  8  girls.  There  were 
also  3  maid  servants  and  10  men  servants,  sailors, 
and  artisans.  To  the  compact  made  before  land- 
in;^  41  signatures  were  added.  Of  the  company 
the  names  of  but  five  have  thus  far  been  cer- 
tainly found  in  written  records  in  England. 
After  the  first  winter  of  afflictions  the  colony 
grew  by  continued  accessions.  When  in  October, 
161)1,  Plymouth,  or  the  "  r)ld  Colony,"  lost  its 
^parate  existence,  an'd  was  merged  in  Massa- 


students  then  sang  an  appropriate  song.  At  sun- 
set a  cannon  was  fired  and  the  flag  hauled  down. 
In  the  evening,  the  president,  sitting  in  William 
Bradford's  chair,  read  twelve  toasts,  which  were 
followed  by  speeches,  reminiscences,  and  conver- 
sation, until  11  o*clock,  when  a  cannon  was  flred, 
and  the  club  and  company  withdrew.  In  1770  a 
formal  address  was  delivered,  but  in  1773  the 
club  disbanded  on  account  of  opinions  being  at 
variance  on  topics  arising  out  of  Great  Britain's 
treatment  of  the  colonies.  The  town  of  Plymouth 
then  voted  to  keep  up  the  celebration,  which  was 
done  usually  in  church  with  a  sermon.  Exer- 
cises were  suspended  from  1780  to  1794,  but  re- 
sumed with  tolerable  regularity  until  1819  when 
the  Pilgrim  Society  was  formed,  before  whom 
such  orators  as  Webster,  Everett,  Choate,  Win- 
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«husetts,  but  two  of  the  original  passengers  in  the 
'*  Mayflower  '*  survived.  The  day  of  the  landing, 
often  remembered  and  celebrated  privately,  and 
referred  to  in  church  worship,  was  not  publicly 
and  formally  commemorated  until  1769.  B/an 
unfortunate  error  made  in  changing  the  date 
from  old  to  new  style,  Dec.  22  was  fixed  as 
the  day,  and  still  in  many  quarters  holds  its 
own  by  force  of  tradition.  On  Dec.  18,  1769, 
^ven  gentlemen  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  formed 
yThe  Old  Colony  Club '^  to  celebrate  *•  the  land- 
inj^  of  our  worthy  ancestors  in  this  place."  After 
the  firing  of  a  cannon  and  the  hoisting  over  their 
bll  of  a  silk  flag  inscribed  "  Old  Colony,  1620," 
they  met  at  11  a.  m.  and  dined  at  Rowland's  inn 
at  2.30  p.  M.  on  local  dishes  "  dressed  in  the  plain- 
<^t  manner  (all  appearance  of  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance being  avoided  in  imitation  of  our  an- 
<e>tors,  whose  memory  we  shall  ever  respect)." 
Returning  to  their  hall,  a  company  of  descend- 
ants of  the  first  settlers  greeted  them  with  a 
volley  of  small  arms  and  cheers,  which  latter 
were  returned.     A  company  of  grammar-school 
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throp,  and  Storrs  have  delivered  orations.  On 
Aug.  1,  18o3,  the  anniversary  of  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  Pilgrims  from  Delftshaven  was  cele- 
brated, and  the  proposal  formally  presented  of 
erecting  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  superb  granite 
monument  which  was  dedicated  with  imposing 
ceremonies  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The  public 
observance  of  Forefathers'  Day  outside  of  New 
England  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when  the 
New  England  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  formed.  May  6,  1805,  *'  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth 
Rock ;  to  promote  friendship,  charity,  and  mu- 
tual assistance ;  and  for  literary  purposes."  This 
society,  incorporated  April  15,  1833,  now  num- 
bers over  1,500  members,  representing  vast 
wealth,  intellect,  and^  social  power,  Its  annual 
gatherings  on  Forefathers'  Night  (Dec.  22),  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  any  in  the  metropo- 
lis, the  chief  orators  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try being  summoned  to  do  honor  to  the  Pil- 
grims or  to  furnish  wit  for  the  occasion.  Oth- 
er New  England  Societies  in  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
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delphia,  Chicago,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Minneapolia,  Delft,  where  the  "  Speedwell  "  lay.  At  this 
Minn.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  in  various  other  States,  point  of  land  John  Robinson  stood,  and  the 
are  helping  to  give  the  day  a  recognition  that  touching  farewells  were  taken,  so  that  *'  sundry 
may  become  national.  From  the  formation  in  of  y*  Dutch  strangers  y^  stood  on  y*  key  as  spec- 
1869,  of  the  Boston  Congregational  Club,  the  tators  could  not  ref raine  from  tearsl''  ^  The 
parent  of  the  forty  others  now  in  existence  from  spot,"  says  Minister  Thayer,  who  inspected  the 
Fortland  to  Tacoma,  may  be  dated  the  more  ground  in  Aue;ust,  1889,  "  is  eminently  favorable 
popular  observance  of  the  dav.  which  is  now  for  a  memorial.  The  river,  with  a  broad  sweep, 
commemorated  by  churches  and  organizations  of  bends  round  in  such  a  way  to  either  side  of  it 
New  England  origin  and  of  many  denominations  that  it  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  both  to 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  general  meth-  the  east  and  west,  while  hundreds  of  vessels  of 
ods  of  commemoration  do  not  vary  widely  from  every  size  and  description  are  constantly  passing 
those  of  1769,  consisting  mainly  of  refreshments  in  going  or  coming  irom  every  part  of  the  ^lobe. 
and  oratory.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  descend-  I  ascertained  that  all  the  territory  immediately 
ants  of  other  early  immi&^rants  are  following  the  adjoining  the  harbor  was  public  land  belonging 
example  of  the  New  Englanders.  On  Oct  6,  to  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  to  which  corporatioD 
1890,  the  Germans  and  people  of  Teutonic  ex-  Delftshaven  has  been  annexed.  I  also  perceived 
traction  celebrated  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  that  a  fine  searwall  of  brick  and  blocks  of  basalt 
United  States,  with  music,  speeches,  banquets,  was  being  constructed,  and  would  soon  thorough- 
athletic  tournaments,  torchlight  processions,  etc.,  ly  fortify  the  point  in  question  against  the  en- 
the  207th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first  croachments  of  the  powerful  tides  which  here 
German  colony  (led  by  Pastorius,  of  Germantown,  prevail,  as  well  as  the  occasional  floods."  It  is 
Pa.,  the  "  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim  "  of  Whittier's  not  proposed  to  erect  so  imposing,  certainly  not 
poem)  on  the  shores  of  America.  Now  that  one  so  costly,  a  monument  as  that  at  Plymouth, 
end  of  the  voyage  of  the  Pilgrims  has  been  ap-  Mass. ;  but  $25,000  are  desired  to  erect  the  tower, 
propriately  marked  at  Plymouth.  Mass.,  it  is  pro-  or  statue  of  heroic  size,  and  subscriptions  have 
posed  to  erect  at  Delftshaven,  in  Holland,  a  me-  already  begun,  the  first  thousand  being  quickly 
morial  commemorating  the  twelve  years*  stay  subscribed  in  the  Boston  Club.  Most  of  the 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Dutcn  Congregational  Clubs  have  taken  favorable  ac- 
Republic  to  them.  The  suggestion,  first  made  in  tion,  and  some  have  chosen  ]>ermanent  commit- 
a  New  York  journal,  has  been  followed  up  by  the  tees.  The  Boston  Congregational  Club  consists 
Hon.  Samuel  R.  Thayer,  minister  of  the  United  of  500  ministers  and  laymen  resident  in  or  near 
States  at  the  Ha^ie.    Having  made  examination  Boston. 

of  the  historic  site  at  Delftshaven,  which  is  now        FRANCE,  a  republic  in  western  Europe,  pro- 

municipally  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  he  claimed  on  Sept.  4,  1870,  when  the  imperial 

forwaraed  dispatches  and  maps  to  the  State  De-  government  of  Napoleon  III  was  overthrown. 

?artment  which  show,  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  The  C'onstitution,  first  adopted  on  June  16, 1875. 

'he  Dutch  Government,  besides  sending  an  en-  and  partially  revised  in  June,   1879,  August, 

gineer  to  inspect  and  report  the  sites,  has  ex-  1884,  June,  1885,  and  July,  1889,  vests  the  legis- 

pressed  its  willingness  to  allow  land  for  the  pur-  lative  power  in  two  chambers  and  the  executive 

pose  whenever  the  movement  assumes  proper  power  in  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 

shafje.    The  Boston  Congregational  Club,  at  its  ministers,  who  are  responsible  individually  or 

meeting  on  Feb.  24,  1890,  passed  the  following  collectively  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  'The 

resolutions :  President  is  elected  for  seven  years  by  an  abso- 

Whtreas,  Kemembering  the  hospitality  of  the  free  jute  majority  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  united 

republic  of  Holland  so  generously  bestowed  upoD  the  m  Congress.     He  has  power  to  make  treaties. 

Pilgrims,  who,  after  twelve  years'  residence  m  Am-  but  can  not  declare  war  without  obtaining  the 

Bteraam  and  Leyden,  sailed  from  Delftshaven  on  a  consent  of  both  legislative  houses.     All  his  acts 

voyage  which  was  completed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  it  is  must  be  countersigned  by  a  minister.     The  Sen- 

fltting  that  we,  meml^re  of  Congregational  Clubs  ^^^  jg  composed  of  300  members  elected  indi- 

SS  %fe^Pitt  rectly  for  n^e  years.    The  Chaml^r  of  Deputies 

raise  some  durable  token  of  our  appreciation  of  both  consists  of  584  members,  elected  for  four  years 

hosts  and  guests,  calling  upon  all  Americans  who  by  universal  direct  suffrage,  one  in  each  arron- 

honor  alike  the  principles  and  the  founders  of  the  two  dissement.    If  an  arrondissement  contains  more 

republics  to  join  in  the  enterprise.    Therefore,  be  it  than  100,000  inhabitants  it  is  divided  into  two 

BeMhed,  That  the  club  heartily  approves  of  the  districts.     Except  financial  laws,  which  must 

erection  of  sucli  a  comraemoi-ative  monument,  and  originate  in  the  Chamber,  legislation   may  be 

ri'llK^^X^^^^^^^^^  Lilted Vtl!^e"m'fn"^^^    bv   ^e^'p^^S'n^ 

Little,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Weston,  be  a  commit-  P^^^®"\f^^*'y  ^^?,  ministry,   by   the   President 

tee  in  behalf  of  this  club  to  act  with  ftiU  power  in  through  the  ministry,  or  by  individual  memlx-rs. 

conjunction  with  committees  of  other  Con^jrational  mUst  be  first  examined  and  reported  by  the  ap- 

Clubs,  and  of  any  other  appropriate  organLzations^  to  propriate  committee  or  bureau  either  of    the 

obtain  the  necessary  funds,  ana  to  secure  the  erection  Senate  or  of  the  Chamber. 

of  such  a  memorial.  The  President  of  the  republic  is  Marie-Fran- 
The  spot  proposed  to  be  marked  is  that  where  <?ois  Sadi  Carnot,  born  in  1837,  who  was  elcettHi 
the  canal  from  Leyden  through  the  city  of  Delft  a'ter  the  resignation  of  Jules  Gr^vjr,  on  Dec.  3, 
—the  path  of  the  Pilgrims*  inland  voyaging—  1887.  The  ministry  at  the  beginning  of  1890 
enters  the  river  Maas,  at  Delftshaven,  or  port  of  was  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil  and   Minister  of   Commerce,  Industry,   and 

♦  Mr.  Grover  bein,r  unable  to  serve,  Mr.  Pmnk  Wood  was  l^'9  Colonies,  P.  Tirard ;  Minister  of  Fore^Tn  Af- 

appointed,  March  27,  in  his  place.  fairs,  E.  SpuUer ;  Jdinister  of  Finance,  M.  Rou- 
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Tier;  Minister  of  War,  C.  de  Preycinet;  Minis-  68,000,000  francs   less  than  two  years  before. 
ter  of  Marine,  Admiral  Krantz  ;    Minister  of  Raw  silk  showed  a  decline  in  the  two  years  of 
Public  Instruction,  A.  Fallieres ;    Minister  of  99,000,000  francs,  the  value  in  1888  being  192,- 
Pubhc  Works,  Ives  Guyot ;   Minister  of  Agri-  000,000  francs.    The  cotton  imports  were  158,- 
culture,  M.  Paye ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  000,000  francs,  the  smallest  amount  in  five  years 
Con<5tans.  and  45,000,000  less  than  in  the  year  previous. 
Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  Prance  The  value  of  timber  and  wood  was  166,000,000 
is  528,572  square  kilometres,  or  204,177  square  francs;  of  hides  and  furs,  135,000,000  francs; 
miles.    The  population  between  Dec.  18,  1881,  of  oil  seeds,  146,000,000  francs ;  of  coffee,  131,- 
aml  May  30,  1880,  increased  from  37,672,048  to  000,000  francs ;  about  the  same  as  in  1887 ;  of 
38,218,903.      The    density  per   square    mile  is  coal,  143,000,000  francs,  being  more  than  in  any 
1S7.    There  were  1,126,531  foreigners  residing  in  year  since  1885 ;  of  cattle,  78,000,000  francs,  the 
France  in  1886,  forming  2*97  per  cent,  of  the  same  as  in  1887,  but  only  half  as  much  as  in 
total  population.    Of  these  482,261  were  Bel-  1884  ;  of  sugar,  78,000,000  francs,  an  advance 
gians,  2^568  Italians,  100,114  Germans,  79,550  of  27,000,000  francs  over  the  imports  of  1887;  of 
Spaniards,  78.584  Swiss,  37,149  Dutch,  86,134  woolen  goods,  65,000,000  francs;  of  silks,  65,- 
Knglish,  12,090  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  11,-  000,000  francs;  of   cotton  textiles,   50,000,000 
980  Russians,  10,253  Americans,  and  62,977  from  francs ;  of  flax,  69,000,000  francs.      Among  the 
other  countries.    There  were,  moreover,  103,886  exports,  woolen  manufactures  figure  for  323,- 
naturalized  foreigners.     The  number  of   mar-  000,000  francs,  against  350,000,000  in  1887  and 
riages  in  1888  was  276,848  ;  of  births,  924,709 ;  376,000,000  in  1886 ;  silk  manufactures  for  223,- 
of  deaths,  879,937 ;  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  000,000  francs,  against  210,000  in  1887  and  242,- 
44,772,  against  56,536  in  1887,  52,616  in  1886,  000,000  in  1886 ;  and  cotton  manufactures  for 
87,661  in  1885,  and  78,974  in  1884.     In  43  of  106,000,000  francs,  against  118,000,000  francs  in 
the  87  departments,  notwithstanding  the  low  1887  and  107,000,000  francs  in  1883.    The  ex- 
ATerage  death  rate,  which  was  21*9  per  mille^  the  ports  of  wine  amounted  to  242,000,000  francs, 
deaths  exceeded  the  births,  and  in  all  the  rest,  an  increase  of  8,000,000  francs  in  the  pi'eceding 
except  the  Nord,  Pas^de-Calais,  and  the  Breton  year,  but  less  by  14,000,000  francs  than  in  1885 
du:tncts,  the  population    is  almost  stationary,  and  by  18,000,000  francs  than  in  1886.    Raw  silk 
Foreigners  contnbuted  about  one  quarter  of  the  and  yam  are  represented  by  117,000,000  francs, 
whole  increase.     The  reports  for  1889  record  a  decline  in  one  year  of  24,000,000  francs ;  raw 
2?2,000  marriages,  4,678  divorces,  880,000  births,  wool  and  yarn  by  131,000,000  francs,  an  increase 
and  794.000  deaths.    The  death  rate  was  lower  of  11,000,000  francs.     Articles  under  the  head 
than  in  any  year  since  1874 ;  the  marriage  rate,  of  small  wares  were  valued  at  129,000,000  francs ; 
7-1  per  »i»7/€,  was  the  lowest  ever  reported.    Ac-  leather  goods,  135,000,000  francs;  leather,  92,- 
oonling  to  the  census  of  1886,  the  population  is  000,000  francs;   linen  manufactures,  87,000,000 
divided  between  the  country  and  tne  towns  in  francs ;  metal  wares  and  tools,  71,000,000  francs, 
the  proportion  of  64*05  and  35*95  per  cent.    Of  Taking  these   miscellaneous    manufactures  to- 
308,245  young  men  examined  in  1888  for  con-  gether,  their  sum  varied  little  for  three  or  four 
script  ion  in  the  army,  10*08  per  cent,  could  not  years.    The  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  were 
read  nor  .write.    Education  is  compulsory  and  valued  at  91,000,000  francs;  spirits,  65,000,000 
free,  and  nearly  all  the  children  are  now  found  francs  ;  refined  sugar,  48,000,000  francs,  a  de- 
in  the  schools,  which  had  6,267,589  pupils  in  cline  of   9,000,000  francs;   skins  and  furs,  63,- 
1887.  exclusive  of  99,799  in  the  secondary  schools.  000,000  francs ;  chemicals,  46,000,000  francs. 
Thesecularclergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  The   imports  from  Great  Britain  of  articles 
numbered  50,437  in  1^86,  not  counting  10,546  destined  for  home  consumption  in  1888  were  of 
in  ecclesiastical   seminaries.     There  were   687  the  value  of  529,000,000  francs,  against  476,000,- 
Protestant  pas^tors  and  56  Jewish  rabbis.  000  francs  in  1887 ;  the  exports  of  French  prod- 
Commeree  and  Production. — The  amount  uce  to  Great  Britain  were  of  the  value  of  864,- 
of  the  general  commerce  with  foreign  countries  000,000  francs,  against  820,000,000  francs  in  the 
and  the  colonies,  which  embraces  all  merchan-  preceding  year.    Prom  Belgium  the  special  im- 
diise  entering  and  leaving  France,  including  re-  ports  were  419,000,000  francs,  compared  with 
exports,  was  5,187.000,000  francs  of  imports  and  414,000,000  francs;  and  the  exports  of  French 
4.298,000.000  francs  of  exports  in  1888.      The  goods  to  Belgium    were  472,000,000  francs,  as 
s|iecial  imports,  confined  to  those  intended  for  compared  with  481,000,000  francs.     Spain  fig- 
domestic  consumption,  were  valued  at  4,107,-  urea  for  378,000,000  francs  of  imports  against 
000.000  francs,  and  the  special  exports,  consist-  357,000,000  francs  in  1887,  and  for  172,000,000 
ing  of  domestic  products  only,  at  3,246,000,000  francs  of  exports,  against  149,000,000  francs  in 
francs.    The  special  imports  of  food  products  1887.    The  imports  from  the  United  States  in- 
were  1,507,000,000  and  the  exports  727,000,000  creased  from  272,000,000,  francs  in  1885  to  293,- 
fnuics ;  the  imports  of  raw  materials  were  2,028,-  000,000  francs  in  1886  and  325,000,000  francs  in 
000,000  and  the  exports  813,000,000  francs ;  the  1887,  and  then  fell  off  to  248,000.000  francs  in 
imports  of  manufactured  articles  were  579,000,-  1888,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States, 
000  and  the  exports  1,707,000,000  francs.    The  which  sprang  from  254,000,000  francs  in  1885  to 
wine   imports,  which  were    518,000,000  francs  282,000,000  francs  in  1886,  began  then  to  decline 
in  1886,  went  back  to  438,000,000  francs.    Fruits  to  271,000.000  francs  in  1887,  and  in  1888  fell  to 
receded  from  128,000,000  to  64,900.000  francs.  256,000,000  francs.    The  imports  from  Germany 
The  imports  of  cereals  were  375,000,000  francs,  showed  an   increase  of  11,000,000  francs  from 
against  289,000,000  in  1887  and  262,000,000  in  322,000,000  francs  in  1887.  the  amount  to  which 
l'<86.     The  raw-wool  imports  were  829,000,000  they  had  fallen  from  374,000,000  francs  in  1885. 
francs,  3,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1887,  but  yet  on  the  export  side  there  was  a  decrease  of 
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8,000,000  francs,  as  compared  with  the  previous  45,951  power  looms,  and  28,446  hand  looms  em- 
year,  only  308,000,000  francs  of  French  produce  ploying  115,024  operatives  and  42,849  horse-pow- 
going  to  that  country  in  1888.  The  trade  with  ers.  The  cotton  mills  numbered  1,000,  running 
Italy  showed  the  effect  of  the  tariff  war,  the  im-  6,124,140  spindles,  72,248  power  looms,  and  30,- 
ports  of  Italian  goods  falling  from  808,000,000  039  hand  looms,  with  62,381  horse-powei^  and 
francs  in  1887  to  181,000,000  francs  in  1888  and  119,269  employes.  In  the  silk  manufacture  1,- 
the  exports  to  Italy  from  192,000,000  francs  to  356  establishments  were  engaged,  the  numl>er 
119,000,000  francs.  The  imports  from  British  of  mills  being  1,172,  operatmg  with  1,084,0U(» 
India  were  188,000,000  francs ;  from  Russia,  248,-  spindles,  60,500  power  looms,  and  55,600  hand 
000,000  francs,  showing  an  increase  of  70,000,000  looms,  and  giving  employment  to  110,000  persons, 
francs,  due  to  the  demand  for  wheat.  The  im-  There  were  365  establishments  engaged  in  the 
ports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  increased  from  manufacture  of  flax,  jute,  and  hemp.  Flax  and 
182,000,000  to  189,000,000  francs,  while  the  ex-  hemp  used  to  be  cultivated  much  more  exten- 
ports  to  that  country  fell  away  from  144,000,000  sively  than  they  are  now,  when  only  about  700,- 
to  134,000,000  francs.  Algeria  profited  by  the  000  quintals  are  produced  annually,  while  1,700,- 
cessation  of  commercial  exchanges  with  Italy,  000  quintals  are  imported,  and  in  addition  400.- 
the  imports  into  France  from  her  colony  advanc-  000  quintals  of  jute.  The  production  of  silk  is 
ing  from  133,000,000  francs  in  1887  to  158,000,-  again  on  the  increase,  9,549,906  kilogrammes  of 
000  francs  in  1888,  and  the  stimulus  given  to  cocoons  having  been  reeled  in  1888.    The  export 

Production  in    Algeria  caused   the  exports  of  of  silk  fabrics  in   1888  was  178,000,000  francs 

'ranee  to  the  colony,  which  had  receded  from  more  than  the  import.     The   net  exports  of 

189,000,000  francs  in  1886  to  153,000,000  francs  woolen  cloth  and  yams  were  288,000,000  francs 

in  1887,  to  advance  in  1888  to  176,000,000  francs,  in  value,  the  net  exports  of  cotton  cloth  were 

The  transit  trade  in  1888  amounted  to  549,-  61,000,000  francs,  while  of  yam  there  was  a  net 

500,000  francs.    Of  the  total  general  trade  of  import  of  23,000,000  francs.    There  were  375 

1888,  amounting  to  9,485,000,0(X)  francs,  1,752,-  sugar  works  and  24  refineries  in  1887--'88.  em- 

000,000  francs  passed  through  the  port  of  Mar-  ploying   54,100  people.      The  product  for  the 

seilles,  1,680,100,000  francs  through  Havre,  782,-  crop  year  was  400,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  106,000 

100,000  francs  through  Bordeaux,  665,900,000  tons  less  than  in  1886-*87,  which  was  the  year  of 

francs  through  Paris,  462,800,000  francs  through  greatest  production.     The  coal  output  in  1889 

Dunkerque,  less  than  400,000,000  francs  through  was  24,588,880  tons,  showing  a  progressive  in- 

Boulogne,  Rouen,  and  Cette,  and  less  than  200,-  crease.    The  product  of  pig  iron  in  1888  was  1.- 

000,000  francs  through  Dieppe,  Calais,  Tourco-  688,976  tons;  of  finished  iron,  833,839  tons;  of 

ing  and  Belfort.  steel,  in  1887,  525,646  tons. 

The  total  value  of  the  special  imports  in  1889  Trade  and  production  improved  under  the  im- 
was  4,175,015,000  francs.  In  this  sum  food  petus  given  by  the  Universal  Exposition  and  the 
products  are  represented  by  1,407,279,000  francs,  abundant  harvests  of  1889.  The  area  sowed  to 
raw  materials  by  2,060,185,000  francs,  nianufact-  wheat  in  1889  was  17,000,000  acres,  being  larger 
ured  goods  by  574,905,000  francs,  and  other  prod-  than  in  any  year  since  1885,  and  the  crop  was 
ucts  by  132,646,000  francs.  The  special  exports  38,000,000  Quarters,  against  33,500,000  quarters 
amounted  to  the  total  of  3,608,582,000  francs,  in  1888.  The  rye  crop  was  larger  by  9,000,000 
in  which  food  stuffs  figure  for  816,758,000  francs,  quarters.  The  production  of  beet  root  and  su- 
raw  products  for  784,927,000  francs,  manufact-  gar  likewise  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
ures  for  1,793,522,000  francs,  and  all  other  articles  The  wine  crop  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
for  213,375.000  francs.  The  imports  of  cereals  prosperitv.  The  total  vintage  was  511,150,819  gal- 
were  372.796,000  francs  in  vtflue ;  exports,  20,-  Ions,  against  662,246,200  gallons  in  1888.  Phyl- 
686,000  francs  ;  imports  of  wines,  887,214,000  loxera  invaded  three  new  departments,  Aube, 
francs;  exports,  251,054,000  francs.  The  im-  Sarth,  and  Haute  Mame.  Mildew  and  black 
port^tion  of  textile  materials  tends  to  increase,  rot  were  also  destructive.  In  some  districts  rain. 
The  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  1889  amounted  to  in  others  drought,  in  still  others  early  frosts,  di- 
186,568,000  francs ;  the  imports  of  raw  silk  were  minished  the  yield.  In  Champagne  and  Bur- 
269,717,000  francs.  In  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  there  gundy  the  production  was  moderately  good, 
was  a  falling  off.  The  imports  of  raw  wool  in-  The  quality  was  generally  excellent.  The  vine- 
creased  to  378,110,000  francs,  which  was  part-  yards  ravaged  by  phylloxera  are  rapidly  being  re- 
ly counterbilanced  by  the  increased  exports,  planted  with  American  vines.  There  were  22,- 
amounting  to  154,263,000  francs.  The  imports  004  acres  thus  planted  in  1881,  and  the  area  in- 
of  woolen  yarns  were  11,902,000  francs;  of  wool-  creased  to  273,770  acres  in  1886, 409,015  in  1887, 
en  fabrics,  63,586,000  francs;  the  exports  of  530,739  in  1888,  and  740,849  in  1889,  a  rate  of  pro- 
yams,  50,871,000  francs  of  manufactured  woolens,  gression  that  in  four  years  would  give  France 
335,086,000  francs.  The  raw  silk  imports  were  a  greater  area  of  vineyards  than  she  ever  before 
269,717,000  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  tex-  possessed.  The  vine  in  1889  covered  4,524.(H)0 
tile  exports  in  1889  was  776,790,000  francs,  acres.  The  importation  of  wine  into  France  is 
against  714,547,000  francs  in  1888.  The  export  equal  on  the  average  to  about  half  of  the  native 
of  silk  fabrics  was  247,880,000  francs  in  yalue ;  product,  and  is  five  times  as  great  as  the  exporta- 
of  cotton  fabrics,  113,905,000  francs ;  of  flax  fab-  tion.  The  chief  source  of  supply  is  Spain,  as  Span- 
rics,  9,398,000  francs ;  of  jute  fabrics,  4,736,000  ish  wines  blend  best  with  the  red  wines  of  the  Gi- 
francs;  of  cotton  thread,  3,074,000  francs;  of  rondc.  The  importation  from  Spain  in  1889  was 
linen  thread,  11,240,000  francs.  151,525,974 gallons;  from  Algeria, 34.792,782 gal- 
The  total  annual  product  of  French  industries  Ions ;  from  Italy,  2,283,533  gallons,  having  fallen 
is  estimated  at  12,800,000,000  francs.  There  were  bv  reason  of  the  prohibitive  duties  from  24,459, 
in  1886 1,926  woolen  mills,  with  3,283,580  spindles,  009  gallons  in  1888 ;   from  Portugal,  18,757.0;>4 
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gallons ;  from  other  countries,  17,191*725  gal-  under  his  management  the  business  of  the  Cr6- 

Ions;  total  imports,  224,511,068  gallons.    Alge-  dit  Foncier  has  mcreased  threefold  and  the  divi- 

rian  production   has   been  encouraged  for  the  dends  have  quintupled.    He  was  succeeded  by 

purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of  Italian  wines.  M.  Tirard,  the  ex-Premier. 

Notwithstanding  the  partial  failure  of  the  native  Nayigation. — The  total  number  of  vessels 

crop,  the  imports  in  1889  were  36,000,000  gallons  entered  at  French  ports  in  1888  was  98,181,  the 

less  than  in  1888,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pro-  total  tonnage   19,128,599.    Of  these,  22,385,  of 

duction  of  artificial  wine  from  raisins  fell  from  8,712,736  tons,  were  foreign  vessels  and  75,746,  of 

103,246,000  to  72,710,000  gallons.    Cider  produc-  10,415,863  tons,  were  French ;  and  of  the  latter 

lion  diminished  in  a  greater  ratio  than  wme,  and  8,696,  of  4,770,858  tons,  were  engaged  in  ocean 

the  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  these  customary  commerce  and  67,050,  of  5,645,005  tons,  in  the 

drinks  was  made  ap  by  a  larser  consumption  of  coasting  trade.    Of  the  foreign  vessels,  20,186,  of 

beer  and  brand  v.    The  supply  of  genuine  wine  8,291,909  tons,  arrived  with  cargoes  and  2,199,  of 

for  the  year,  taking  imports  and  home  produc-  420,827  tons,  in  ballast,  and  of  the  French  ves- 

tion  together,  was  735,661,887  gallons,  wnile  the  sels  in  the  foreign  trade,  8,147,  of  4,674,209  tons, 

total  exports  were  only  47,116,533  gallons,  or  little  brought  cargoes  and  549,  of  96,649  tons,  were  in 

more  than  6  per  cent.    The  bulk  of  the  exports  ballast.    In  1888  there  were  entered  altogether 

consists  of  M^oc  or  Bordeaux  claret,  of  which  99,938  vessels,  of  20,133,838  tons,  of  which  83,- 

the  Argentine  Republic  received  8,488,156  gal-  859,  of  18,663,866  tons,  were  with  cargoes  and 

Ions  in  1889;  Germany,  4,168,178  gallons;  Eng-  16,079,  of  1,469,972  tons,  were  in  ballast.    The 

land,  4,151,755  gallons;  United  States,  1,761,32)8  French  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  numbered 

gallons;    Netherlands,   1,555,693  gallons;    Bel-  8,786,  of  4,880,495  tons,  of  which  8,302,  of  4,788,- 

pam,  1,437,319  gallons ;  other  countries,  4,403,-  039  tons,  came  with  cargoes  and  484,  of  92,456 

100  gallons ;  totiQ,  25,966,529  gallons.    The  pro-  tons,  without.   The  French  coasting  vessels  num- 

dact  of  the  Medoc  district  was  47,288,837  gal-  bered  69,152,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 

Ions  in  1889  and  58,690,435  gallons  in  1888.    As  6,101,271.    The  number  of  vessels  under  foreign 

Srepared  for  the  market  and  for  export  in  Bor-  flags  was  22,000,  of  7,152,072  tons,  of  which  19,- 
eaux  the  Medoc  contains  a  large  proportion,  874,  of  8,749,695  tons,  were  laden  and  2,126,  of 
probsbly  two  thirds  of  its  bulk,  of  Spanish  wine.  402,377  tons,  were  empty.  The  total  number  of 
The  best  Qualities  of  Medoc  go  to  the  United  vessels  cleared  in  1888  was  101,061,  of  20,560,369 
States,  and  this  country  is  the  largest  consumer  tons,  as  compared  with  99,954,  of  19,924,968  tons . 
of  burgundy,  champagne,  and  other  fine  French  in  1887.  The  French  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
wines.  The  shipments  of  other  sorts  besides  numbered  9,935,  of  6,281,024  tons  in  1887,  and 
Bordeaux  to  the  United  States  in  1889  were  9,434,  of  5,156,165  tons,  in  1888.  Of  the  latter 
5,127.428,  and  in  1888  were  5,468,767  gallons,  7,578,  of  4,495,223  tons,  sailed  with  cargoes.  The 
which  is  2,000,000  gallons  more  than  goes  to  any  French  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  were  67,050 
other  country.  in  number,  their  tonnage  5,645,005,  in  1887  and 
Great  nunibers  of  the  French  people  are  di-  69,152,  the  tonnage  6,101,271,  in  1888.  Of  the 
rectly  interested  in  the  chief  financial  institu-  foreign  vessels  cleared  in  1888,  numbering  22,- 
tions  as  well  as  in  the  Government  funds,  and  475,  of  9,302,933  tons,  the  number  carrying  car- 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  goes  was  13,741,  of  4,859,002  tons,  and  the  num- 
and  the  implication  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte  ber  sailing  in  ballast  was  8,734,  of  4,443,931  tons, 
in  the  speculations  of  the  copper  S3mdicate  public  In  1887  the  number  of  foreign  ships  cleared  was 
confidence  in  their  management  is  easily  shaken.  22,969,  of  8,998,939  tons,  of  which  14,713,  of 
Therefore  much  anxiety  was  felt  when  M.  Le-  4,919,745  tons,  were  cleared  with  cargoes  and 
veque,  a  Deputy,  resigned  from  the  Director)-  of  8,256,  of  4,079,194  tons,  in  ballast, 
the  (>-redit  Foncier,  the  largest  credit  institution  The  merchant  marine  of  France  in  the  begin- 
in  France  after  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  ning  of  1889  numbered  14,263  sailing  vessels,  of 
Credit  Lyonnais,  accusing  M.  Albert  Christophle,  451,272  tons,  with  70,318  sailors  in  their  crews, 
who  has  been  its  manager  for  thirteen  years,  and  1,015  steamers,  of  509,801  tons  employing 
of  making  imprudent  and  unauthorized  ad-  IB,181  men.  Of  the  total  number  of  vessels' 12,- 
yances,  and  of  wasting  large  sums  in  subsidlz-  803  were  under  50  tons.  The  number  of  sailing 
ing  newspapers  and  otner  unnecessary  expenses  vessels  engaged  in  European  commerce  was  328, 
connectea  with  the  issue  of  loans.  The  new  of  39,891  tons ;  the  number  of  steamers  was  232, 
financial  scandal  came  shortly  after  the  condem-  of  166,699  tons.  There  were  employed  in  ocean 
nation  of  M.  Secretan,  manager  of  the  Soci6t6  commerce  428  sailing  vessels,  oi  158,280  tons, 
des  M^taux  and  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  and  189  steamers,  of  309,123  tons.  Of  3,629,000,- 
for  issuing  fictitious  dividends.  M.  Christophle  000  francs  of  imports  brought  by  sea  in  1888, 
answered  with  figures  that  proved  the  finan-  French  vessels  carried  1,396,000,000  francs  and 
cial  soundness  of  his  institution  to  be  beyond  foreign  vessels  2,233,000,000  francs;  of  2,955,- 
question.  With  a  capital  of  875,000,000  francs,  000,000  francs  of  exports.  1,636,000,000  francs 
it  rabies  money  on  lK>nds  to  be  loaned  to  land  were  carried  in  French  and  1,319,000,000  francs 
owners  on  first-mortgage  bonds  or  to  communes  in  foreign  ships.  The  increase  in  the  number 
and  departments,  the  amount  of  its  loans  being  of  steamers  from  599,  of  255,959  tons,  in  1879 
3,100.000,000  francs.  The  Government  decided  is  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  law  giv- 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  the  re-  ing  bounties  for  the  construction  and  navigation 
salts  of  which  showed  that  the  statutory  limita-  of  vessels  amounting  to  about  10,000,000  francs 
tions  had  not  been  observed  and  that  some  a  year.  Ship  owners  have  hitherto  bought  many 
money  had  been  lost  in  risky  and  illegitimate  vessels  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  are  built 
ventures.  M.  Christophle  was  therefore,  in  June,  more  cheaply  and  with  greater  rapidity  than  in 
1B90,  dismissed  from  the  governorship,  although  French  yards,  although  by  doing  so  they  lost 
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half  the  navigation  bounty.    To  counteract  this  property  tax,  50,424,000  francs ;  susar  duty,  178,- 

in  the  new  law  continuing  the  bounties  from  700,000  francs ;  indirect  taxes  in  Algeria,  20,183,- 

Jan.  1,  1891,  they  are  granted  only  to  vessels  600  francs.    The  total  expenditure  was  estimated 

built  in  France.  at  3,769,647,803   francs,  including   154,0r3,000 

Railroads. — The  total  length  of  French  rail-  francs  of  extraordinary  expenditure,  475,672,106 
roads  in  the  middle  of  1889  was  32,944  kilome-  francs  of  treasury  and  other  special  votes,  and 
tres.  The  state  owns  2,468'  kilometres.  The  93,881,883  francs  of  special  state  expenses.  The 
business  of  the  railroads  was  greatly  augmented  total  ordinary  expenditure  amounts  to  3,046,- 
in  1889  by  the  Universal  Exposition.  The  020,874  francs,  divided  as  follow:  Public  debt, 
gross  receipts  of  all  the  lines  were  1,109,300,-  1,318,284,408  francs;  President,  Chamber,  and 
000  francs  against  1.049,500.000  francs  in  1888  Senate,  13,044,048  francs ;  justice,  37,468,450 
and  1,046,000,000  francs  in  1887.  In  the  lat-' francs;  religion,  45,085,503  francs;  foreign  af- 
ter year  the  expenses  were  540,400,000  francs,  fairs,  14,168,500  francs :  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
leaving  a  net  income  of  505,600,000  francs.  The  60,873,310  francs  for  France  and  7,282,635 
number  of  passengers  was  218,400,000 ;  the  num-  francs  for  Algeria ;  finance.  19,577,370  francs ; 
ber  of  tons  of  freight  was  78,100,000,  having  posts  and  telegraphs,  1,906,000  francs :  Ministn- 
declined  from  89,100,000  tonsPin  1883.  of  War,  556,3&,550  francs;  Ministry  of  Marine, 

The  Post-Offlce.— The  number  of  post-offlces  203,148.225  francs;  colonies,  52,238,716  francs; 

in  the  beginning  of  1889  was  6,932,  or  one  for  public  instruction,  139,984,038  francs ;  fine  arts, 

every  5,500  of  tne  population.    The  post-office  12,063,905  francs ;  commerce  and  industry,  20,- 

in  1887  handled  653,200,000  ordinary  letters,  of  534,483  francs ;  agriculture,  20,539,483  francs ; 

which  544,100,000  were  domestic  and  109,100,-  public  works,  20,787,830  francs  of  ordinary  and 

000  foreign;  18,800,000  registered  letters,   16,-  113,168,384  francs  of  extraordinary  expenditure; 

100,000  domestic  and  2,700,000  foreign  ;  41,800,-  expenses  of  collecting  taxes,  329,§93,085  francs ; 

000  postal  cards,  36,400,000  domestic  and  4,900,-  repayments,  etc.,  22,666,500  francs.      For  the 

000  foreign ;  401,500,000  newspapers,  340,400,000  twelve  years  ending  with  1887  the  total  ordinary 

domestic   and    61,400,000    foreign  ;    30,800,000  receipts  amounted  to  35,337,510,651  and  the  ex'- 

samples,  24,400,000  domestic  and  6,400,000  for-  traordinary  receipts  to  5,458,673,935  francs.   The 

eign ;    377,200,000  circulars    and    manuscripts,  aggregate  sum  actually  received  into  the  treas- 

355,200,000  domestic    and    22,000,000  foreign  ;  ur}'  during  that  period,  eliminatine  406.691,780 

.and  22,600,000  money  orders,  of  the  total  vaiue  francs  borrowed  from  preceding  budgets,  was 

of  705,300,000  francs,  of  which  21,200,000,  rep-  40,389,492,806  francs,  and  the  actual  disbnrse- 

resenting  629,700,000  francs,  were  national  and  ments  were  40,671,646,433  francs.    In  1889  there 

1,400,000,  for  the  amount  of  75,600,000  francs,  was  a  great  falling  off  in  registration  fees,  the 

were  international,  exclusive  of  7,500,000  francs  movable  property  tax,  customs,  and  sugar,  four 

transferred  by  foreign  postal  orders.  of  the  main  sources  of  revenue ;  yet  this  was 

Telegraphs. — The  length  of  the  telegraph  made  good  by  the   augmented  receipts    from 

lines  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was  §8,047  kilometres,  with  tobacco,  excise,  railroad  travel,  telegraphs,  and 

276,527  kilometres  of  wires.    In  Paris  there  are  postage  stamps  incidental  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

237  kilometres  of  pneumatic   tubes  in  opera-  In  framing  the  budget  for  1^1  M.  Kouvier 

tion.    The  number  of  telegrams  in  1887  was  22,-  strove  to  devise  a  uniform  type  and  to  give  it  a 

341,000.  inclusive  of  3,177,500  cards  and  letters  character  of  stability  by  a  process  that  he  called 

dispatched  through  these  tubes.  unification.    The  extraordinary  military  expend- 

Finances. — About  62  per  cent,  of  the  State  itures  that  had  been  considered  transitory  it 
revenue  is  derived  from  indirect  taxes ;  20  per  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  inci'ease  of  the  army, 
cent,  from  the  tobacco  and  gunpowder  monopo-  to  treat  as  permanent,  and  therefore  he  meiwi 
lies,  the  post-office,  and  telegrapns ;  15  per  cent,  the  extraordinary  in  the  ordinary  budget.  The 
from  direct  taxes ;  the  remaining  3  per  cent,  from  short  loans  that  former  ministers  have  expected 
state  lands,  railroads,  and  other  sources.  The  to  redeem  with  surplus  receipts  he  proposed  to 
budget  for  1890  makes  the  total  receipts  3,046.-  convert  into  a  perpetual  3  per  cent,  rente.  New 
417,120  francs,  including  766,945  francs  of  spe-  sources  of  revenue  must  be  found,  and  yet  the 
cial  resources  and  60,486,969  francs  of  appen-  promised  relief  given  to  the  land  owners  by  a  re- 
dices  pour  ordre^  consisting  of  duplicate  entries  auction  of  the  land  tax.  This  he  proposed  to 
transierred  between  different  accounts.  Omit-  accomplish  by  introducing  the  uniform  rate  of 
ting  these,  the  ordinary  revenue  was  estimated  8'97  per  cent,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  all 
at  2,985,163,206  francs,  of  which  448,411,000  kinds  of  real  estate,  the  land  tax  having  been 
francs  come  from  the  direct  contributions,  1.874,-  heretofore  4*6  per  cent,  in  some  departments 
789,800  from  indirect  taxejs,  591.842,862  francs  and  more  in  others  and  the  building  tax  3*03  per 
from  state  monopolies,  42,706,350  francs  from  cent.  This  would  produce  an  increased  revenue 
domains  and  forests,  and  27,414,194  francs  from  of  17.000,000  francs,  and  the  agricultural  classes 
various  sources.  The  land  tax  produces  118,-  were  expected,  in  return  for  the  relief  thus  ^ven 
548,000  francs ;  tax  on  buildings,  63,450,000  and  for  protective  duties,  to  submit  to  a  higher 
francs ;  personal  capitation  and  property  tax,  tax  on  sugar,  for  which  a  pretext  was  found  in 
75,055,500  francs ;  door  and  window  tax,  49,272,-  the  unreliable  statements  of  refiners,  the  aboli- 
900  francs ;  trade  licenses,  104,150,400  francs ;  tion  of  the  privilege  of  distilling  liquor  for  pri- 
carriage  tax  and  other  special  taxes,  29,154.500  vate  use,  and  other  new  taxes.  The  reduction  of 
francs ;  direct  taxes  in  Algeria,  8.779,700  francs,  the  land  tax  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  pow- 
Of  the  indirect  taxes,  the  registration  fees  amount  erf ul  agricultural  interests.  The  budget  commit- 
to  509,104,800  francs ;  stamps,  159,797,400  francs ;  tee  cut  down  the  ministers*  estimates  of  expcndi- 
customs  duties,  373,985,500  francs;  excise  and  tu  re  to  3,162,000,000  francs  by  saving  on  ex  traor- 
other  indirect  taxes,  582,594,500  francs ;  personal-  dinary  military  expenditure,  suppressing  the  in- 
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significant  amortization  fund  that  would  extin-  of  Algerian  sharpshooters,  each  with  108  officers 

guish  the  debt  in  seven  thousand  years,  and  low-  and  2,682  men :  2  regiments  of  the  foreign  le- 

enng  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  Government  sav-  gion  ;  5  battalions  of  African  light  infantry, 

ings  bank.    Still  there  remained,  after  applying  each  with  31  officers  and  271  men  ;  4  companies 

26,400,000  francs  remaining  from  former  loans  to  of  disciplinary  troops  in  Algeria  and  Tunis ;  a 

the  military  budget,  a  deficit  of  60,000,000  francs,  regiment  of  Tonqumese  sharpshooters  ;  and  4 

and  to  avoid  this  required  a  surtax  on  sugar,  battalions  of  Annamite  rifles, 

duty  on  petroleum,  higher  taxes  on  certificates  The  cavalry  forces  comprise  79  regiments  of 

and' personal  property,  and  a  new  increase  in  regular  cavalry,  12  of  cuirassiers,  28  of  dragoons, 

spirit  duty.    The  committee  would  not  agree  to  21  of  rifles,  l2  of  hussars,  and  6  of  African 

a  higher  direct  tax  on  houses  than  8*20  per  cent,  mounted  rifles.    Every  regiment  has  37  officers. 

In  the  autumn   M.  Rouvier   proposea  to  the  829  men,  and  722  horses.    There  are  besides  4 

budget  committee  a  stamp  duty  on  proprietary  regiments  of  apahis,  1  of  Tunisian  spahis,  and  8 

medicines  and  cosmetics  that  was  calculated  to  companies  and  20  depots  for  the  remount  serv- 

yield  12,000,000  francs.    He  estimated  then  that  ice.     In  accordance  with  the  law  of  July  25, 

the  accounts  of  1889  would  show  a  surplus  of  1887, 2  regiments  of  dragoons,  2  of  African  rifles, 

12,000,000  francs,  that  the  budget  of  1890  would  and  1  of  mounted  rifles  have  been  formed,  and 

end  with  a  surplus  of  50,000,000  francs,  and  that  the  budget  of  1890  provides  for  2  new  regiments 

in  1891  a  surplus  of  4,000,000  francs  would  be  of  hussars. 

available  for  supplementary  credits.    The  emis-  There  are  19  regiments  of  mounted  artillery, 

mn  of  the  new  loan  of  700,000,000  francs  for  of  12  batteries  each,  every  regiment  having  77 

the  consolidation  of  short-term  obligations  was  officers,  1,274  men,  and  767  horses ;  19  other 

delayed,  but  not  abandoned.    The  holders  of  regiments  with  9  lotteries  mounted  and  8  bat- 

the  250,000,000  or  300,000,000  francs  of  six-year  teries  of  horse  artillery,  the  strength  of  these 

obligations  were  to  have  the  priority.    The  ex-  regiments  being  77  officers,  1,280  men,  and  845 

traordinary  expenditure  of  160,000,000  francs  on  horses ;  4  mounted  batteries,  one  in  Algeria,  one 

railroads  was  not  included  in  the  bud^t  because  in  Corsica,  and  two  attached  ta  the  Fourteenth 

it  is  raised  by  bonds,  although  the  bonds  are  guar-  and  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  each  of  which  num- 

anteed  by  the  state  and  there  is  no  expectotion  bers  4  officers,  153  men,  and  132  horses ;  and  20 

that  the  lines  will  pay  interest  and  expenses.  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  each  consisting 

The  national  deot  at  the  fall  of  the  third  em-  of  4  officers,  288  men,  and  167  horses  or  mules, 
pire  amounted  to  12,454,000.000  francs,  and  the  The  entire  number  of  field  batteries  is  480,  with 
annual  interest  was  386,000,000  francs.  On  Jan.  2,060  pieces.  The  fortress  artillery  consists  of 
1,  1887,  the  capital  was  23,728,000,000  francs  16  battalions  of  6  batteries,  each  battalion  num- 
and  the  interest  charge  had  risen  to  826,000,000  bering  4  officers,  152  men,  and  6  horses,  which 
francs.  The  interest  and  annuities  provided  for  with  4  batteries  of  foot  artillery  in  Algeria  make 
in  the  budget  for  1890  are  433,555,116  francs  of  a  total  of  100  batteries.  The  artillery  has  a 
3  per  cent,  rente,  805,540,303  francs  for  the  4^  special  general  staff  of  318  officers.  There  were 
per  cents.,  72,139,207  francs  for  annuities,  19,-  2  regiments  of  pontanniera  which  have  been  at- 
525,000  francs  for  interest  on  the  floating  debt,  tached  to  the  engineer  corps, 
and  221,344,826  francs  for  pensions  and  other  The  engineers  comprise  3  regiments  of  sap- 
life  interests.  The  capitalized  amount  of  the  pers  and  miners  of  4  battalions,  1  of  3  battalions, 
consolidated  debt  is  21,241,621,710  francs.  The  and  1  regiment  of  railroad  sappers,  havin7  a 
floating  debt  consists  of.  824,962,500  francs  of  total  strength  of  60  officers  and  1,958  men,  ex- 
interest-bearing  obligations  and  81,725,700  francs  elusive  of  1  company  of  sapper  conductors,  with 
bearing  no  interest.  Annuities  to  companies,  3  officers,  77  men,  and  74  norses.  A  battalion 
redeemable  debt,  and  other  obligations  swell  the  of  engineers  in  Algeria  and  15  companies  of  sap- 
total  to  over  30,()00,000,000  francs.  The  national  per  conductors  are  to  be  created.  • 
income  has  been  estimated  at  25,000,000,000  The  train  consists  of  ^  squadrons  of  8  com- 
francs  a  year  and  the  total  yaluation  of  private  panics  each,  besides  12  companies  in  Algeria  and 
property  at  200,000,000,000  francs.  4  in  Tunisia. 

The  Army.— By  the  military  law  of  1889  the  The  budget  for  1890  fixes  the  strength  of  the 

length  of  service  is  changed  from  twenty  to  army  on  the  peace  footing  at  555,330  officers  and 

twenty-five  years,  of  which  three  (instead  of  five,  men  and  138,301  horses,  an  increase  of  13.965  men, 

as  in  the  old  law)  are  passed  in  the  active  army,  of  whom  201  are  officers,  and  of  2,324  horses  over 

seven  in  the  reserve,  six  in  the  territorial  army,  1889.    The  total  number  of  officers  is  26,629. 

and  nine  in  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army.  The  staff  cotisists  of  2,829  officers,  the  total  per- 

The  system  of  one-year  volunteers  is  abolished,  8(mnel  being  3,575.    In  the  military  schools  are 

nnd  all  who  are  incapable  of  serving  must  pay  3,214  men,  of  whom  567  are  officers.    There  are 

a  military  tax.    Students  for  the  liberal  profes-  2,070  officers  with  270  men  unattached.    The 

^n-5  are  required  to  serve  one  year  only.  infantry  of  the   army  corps  numbers  290,675 

The  infantry  of  the  line  is  organized  in  162  troops,  including  10,781  officers ;  administrative 

regiments,  of  which  144,  each  having  62  officers  troops,  11,459 ;  cavalry,  66,509  men,  including 

and  1,591  men,  are  divided  among  the  18  corps  3,188  officers  ;  artillery,  73,162  men,  including 

d^armh  in  France,  and  18,  each  having  51  offi-  3,078  officers ;  engineers,  10,212  men,  including 

cere  and  1,560  men,  are  destined  to  garrison  the  412  officers  ;  train,  6,907  men,  including  348  offi- 

principal  strong  places.    There  are  12  battalions  cers.    In  Algeria  there  is  a  staff  of  270  officers ; 

of  mounted  rifles,  each  with  27  officers  and  800  an  infantry  force  of  28,643  men,  with  773  offi- 

men;  18  battalions  of  foot  rifles,  each  with  19  cers;  3,975  administrative  troops;  600  officers  and 

oflScers  and  532  men ;  4  regiments  of  zouaves,  251   men  unattached ;  8,327  cavalry,  with  831 

each  with  73  officers  and  2,551  men ;  4  regiments  officers  ;  2,720  artillery,  with  57  officers ;  583  en- 
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gineers;  and  3,772  train.    In  Tunis  there  are  War,  Gen.  de  Miribel,  who  had  been  chief  of 

12,066  men  of  all  arms,  with  346  officers.    The  the  general  stafif  under  6^i.  Cissey  and  Gen. 

f3ndarmerie,  including  the  force  in  Algeria  and  Gampenon,  and  was  a  member  of  the  ordnance 

unis,  consists  of  22,737  men,  with  651  officers,  commission  and  of  the  council  of  war  and  com- 

and  the  Garde  Republicaine  of  3,048  men,  with  mander  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  chosen  as  chief 

82  officers.    These  fieures  include  absent  and  of  the  general  staff  in  May,  1890. 
furloughed  men.    Deducting  these,  the  effective        The  Navj. — The  effective  line-of-battle  ships 

strength  of  the  active  army  is  485,818,  and  of  in  1890  were  32  in  number,  of  which  17  were 

the  gendarmerie  and  Garde  K^publicaine  25,526.  built  of  steel  or  iron  and  steel  and  the  others 

The  war  effective  is  estimated  at  3,784,000  men,  mostly  of  iron  and  wood.    The  14  barbette  ships 

of  whom  2,000,000  belong  to  the  ten-age  classes  range  in  size  from  7,100  to  11,200  tons  and  m 

of  the  active  army  and  its  reserve,  1,022,000,  to  spe^  from  11  to  15  knots,  with  armor  varying 

the  five  classes  of  the  territorial  army,  and  762,-  in  thickness  from  8f  to  22  inches.    Of  these'  the 

000  to  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army.    The  "  Amiral  Baudin,"  carrying  three  14f-inch  and 

territorial  arniy  has  37,000  officers.    The  num-  twelve  5|-inch  guns,  the  **  Formidable,"  carrying 

ber  of  men  in  France  who  have  received  militanr  three  14^inch  and  twelve  5^inch  guns,  with 

training  is  about  2,500,000.    The  French  stand-  engines  of  8,320  horse-power,  the  "  Amiral  Du- 

ing  army  is  stronger  than  the  German  by  52,139  perre,"  armed  with  four  13f-inch  and  fourteen 

men,  and  the  active  troops  of  the  territorial  o^-inch   guns,  the  "Caiman,"  ** Indomptable,"" 

army,  numbering  156,000  men,  exceed  the  Ger-  and  *'  Terrible,"  each  carrying  two  16i-inch  and 

man  reserves  by  34,000  men.    The  annual  recruit  four  small  guns,  the  "  Requin,"  which  has  in  ad- 

for  the  various  categories  of  troops  is  220,000  dition  two   lOf-inch  guns,  the  "  Bayard,"  the 

men,  or  29,550  more  than  in  Germany.  **  Turenne,"  the  "  Vauban,"  and  the  "  Duguesc- 

The  land  frontiers  of  France  are  guarded  by  a  lin  "  were  all  launched  since  1879.  There  are  7 
ring  of  fortresses  beginning  at  the  Mediterranean  central  battery  ships,  of  which  only  the  "  Cour- 
coast,  where  eleven  Alpine  forts  block  the  roads  bet "  and  the  "  Devastation,"  twin  vessels,  of  15^- 
from  Italy,  and  behind  them  the  fortified  camps  and  15-inch  armor,  8,000  horse-power,  a  speed  of 
of  Brian^on,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  and  Besanyon  pro-  16  knots,  a  displacement  of  9,500  and  9,9&  tons, 
tect  all  the  southeast  border  districts.  On  the  and  an  armament  of  four  13|-inch,  four  lOf-ineh, 
German  frontier  are  the  four  great  fortresses  of  and  six  5i-inch  guns,  are  of  so  recent  a  date. 
Belfort,  Epinal,  Toul,  and  Veraun,  connected  by  The  "  Hoche,"  the  "  Marceau,"  and  the  '*  Xep- 
a  chain  of  blockade  forts,  contmued  in  a  row  of  tune  "  are  turret  ships,  each  having  a  displace- 
strong  places  on  the  northeastern  boundarv,  ment  of  10,580  tons  and  18  inches  of  side  armor, 
making  an  entrv  from  the  east  exceedingly  did-  The  turrets  are  mounted  with  four  13^-ineh 
cult.  Behind  them  is  a  second  line  of  first-class  guns,  except  on  the  '*  Hoche,"  which  carries  two 
fortresses  at  Dijon,  Langres,  Reims,  Lfion,  and  of  that  caliber  and  two  of  lOf  inches,  with  twen- 
Lille,  which  form  the  outlying  defenses  of  the  ty  5^inch  or  2|-ton  guns,  of  which  each  of  the 
extended  and  strongly  fortified  position  of  Paris,  others  has  seventeen.  The  "  Hoche,"  with  en- 
the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  gines  of  5,560  horse-power,  is  designed  to  steam 

By  a  law  passed  in  1890  the  organization  and  17  knots,  while  the  two  others,  with  engines  of 

duties  of  the  general  staff  have  been  altered  and  5,500  horse-power,  can  make  1^  knots.     Thev 

the  number  of  officers  raised  from  300  to  640.  were  launched  in  1887,  a  year  after  the  "  Hoche.'' 

Henceforth  it  will  not  merelv  be  the  military  de-  and  the  "  Magenta,"  of  the  same  class,  was  still 

partment  of  the  Ministry  of  \Var,  charged  solely  on  the  stocks  at  Toulon  in  1890.    The  5  barbette 

with  the  plans  and  preparations  for  a  state  of  cruisers  and  2  broadside  ships  are  of  older  type, 

war,  but  will  have  a  less  dependent  character  having  6-inch  armor  and  no  guns  over  15  tons, 

and  will  be  made  large  enough  to  furnish  the  The  armor-clad  coastguards  comprise  3  barbette 

necessary  elements  for  guiding  in  connection  ships,  8  turret  ships,  2  turret  gun  vessels,  and  3 

with   the  commanders  the  operations  that  are  barbette  gun  vessels.    Two  of  the  barbette  ship«s 

carried  out  in  time  of  peace.    The  commanders  lAunched  in  1880  and  1883,  are  plated  with  17f- 

of  the  army  corps  to  be  formed  in  time  of  war  inch  armor  and  carry  two  48-ton  guns  each.    All 

are  already  found  in  the  members  of  the  supe-  of  the  five  gun  vessels  have  been  built  since  l^i4. 

rior  council  of  war,   who  as    inspectors  have  The  torpedo  flotilla  consists  of  4  torpedo  cniis- 

charge  of  the  corps  during  peace.    One  object  in  ers,  8  dispatch  boats,  17  sea-going  torpedo  boats, 

augmenting  the  general  staff  is  to  provide  staff  51  first-class,  60  second-class,  and  7  third-class 

officers  for  the  new  formations  created  by  the  torpedo  boats,  and  1  submarine  boat    Besides 

recent  increase  of  the  war  effective.    Officers  the  *•  Magentii "  there  are  building  the  **  Bren- 

leaving  the  military  academy  with  qualifications  niis,"  of  10,480  tons,  2  armored  cruisers,  2  first- 

for  the  general  staff  serve  two  years  as  staff  offi-  class  cruisers  of  about  4,200  tons,  8  second-class 

cers  with  the  troops,  and  when  not  serving  on  cruisers  of  3,000  tons,  and  3  third-class  cruisere 

the  general  staff  they  are  assigned  to  duty  with  of  1,900  tons,  with  a  speed  of  19  or  20  knots« 

their  respective  arms.    The  chief  of  the  general  The  navy   already    possesses  7  deck-protected 

staff,  instead  of  being  changed  with  every  new  cruisers,  armed  with  2|-ton  and  5-ton  guns,  5  of 

Cabinet,  is  intended  hereafter  to  be  more  perma-  which,  all  launched  since  1886,  are  built  of  steel 

nent.  The  administrative  duties  of  the  staff  offi-  and  are  designed  to  steam  19  or  19^  knots.    One 

cers  will  be  transferred  to  the  civil  department,  of  iron  and  st«el,  launched  in  1887  can  make  20 

The  officer  who  would  control  the  movements  of  knots  an  hour.    The  programme  of  construction 

the  armies  in  time  of  war  is  to  be  selected  as  provides  for  1  new  battle  ship,  5  armored  cruis- 

chief  of  the  general  staff  in  time  of  peace  and  ers,  and  5  coast-defense  vessels,  all  to  be  com- 

the  natural  intermediary  between  Gen.  Saussier,  pleted  by  1895.    It  is  proposed  to  build  3  more 

the  commander-in-chief,  and    the  Minister  of  first-class  ironclads,  and  5  additional  protected 
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craisers  are  to  be  built,  some  of  them  having  the  order  of  primogeniture,  and  prescribes  the 

already  been  begun.  penalty  of  from  two  to  five  years  of  imprison- 

The  navy  was  manned  in  1890  by  27,685  war-  ment  lor  him  who  in  violation  of  the  interdict  is 
rant  officers  and  sailors  and  officered  by  15  vice-  found  in  France,  Algeria,  or  the  colonies,  direct- 
admirals,  30  rear-admirals,  100  captains  of  ves-  ing  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  punishment  he 
seU,  200  frigate  captains,  700  lieutenants,  420  shall  be  reconducted  to  the  frontier.  The  duke 
ensigns,  and  290  cadets.  The  marine  infantry  was  taken  to  the  police  court  on  Feb.  8,  and  said 
nombered  19,565  officers  and  men ;  the  marine  that  he  came  to  get  enrolled  as  a  common  soldier 
artillery,  5,774.  In  the  budget  of  1890  the  sum  under  the  law  of  July,  1889,  which  was  a  law  of 
appropriated  to  the  navy,  exclusive  of  the  colo-  equality,  while  the  law  under  which  he  was  ar- 
mes,  was  205,214,225  francs.  raigned  was  a  law  of  exception.    At  the  sugges- 

Imprisonment  of  the  Dake  of  Orleans.—  tion  of  Andre  Buffet,  son  of  the  ex-Premier,  he 
Louis  Philippe  Robert,  Duke  of  Orleans,  eld-  applied  for  three  days'  postponement,  to  which 
est  son  of  tne  Count  of  Paris,  on  Feb.  6,  1890,  he  was  entitled,  in  order  to  be  defended  by  coun- 
the  day  on  which  he  attained  his  majority,  sel.  On  Feb.  10,  Cazenove  de  Pradine,  formerly 
set  out  from  Lausanne,  where  he  was  following  an  adherent  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  one 
the  course  in  the  Military  Gymnasium,  in  com-  of  the  Royalists  who  strongly  disapproved  the 
pany  with  his  friend  the  Due  de  Luynes,  deter-  alliance  with  Boulaugism,  moved  in  the  Cham- 
mined  to  brave  the  law  of  expulsion  by  offering  ber  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  expulsion.  M.  de 
himself  as  a  recruit  in  the  French  army,  in  Thevenet,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  said  that  the 
which  every  Frenchman  owes  three  years'  serv-  time  was  badly  chosen  when  the  law  of  1886 
ice  from  his  twenty-first  year.  Having  chosen-  had  been  violated  to  demand  its  repeal,  and  the 
the  military  career,  he  desired  as  a  Frenchman  proposal  was  rejected  by  828  vot-es  to  171.  To 
to  enter  the  French  army  rather  than  take  serv-  the  Rovalist  Deputies  and  Senators  who  placed 
ice  under  a  foreign  government,  and  therefore,  themselves  at  his  disposition,  the  duke  replied 
without  consultation  with  his  ^ther,  who  was  that  he  had  no  counsels  to  offer  on  political  sub- 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  hastened  to  present  him-  iects,  as  that  was  his  father's  affair.  He  was 
self  at  the  recruiting  bureau,  telegraphing  to  brought  before  the  correctional  tribunal  on  Feb. 
his  mother  in  Spain  that  he  could  not  attend  18,  and  to  the  interrogatory  of  the  presiding 
the  funeral  of  his  grandfather,  the  Due  de  judge  he  answered  that  he  came  to  France  to 
Montpensier,  because  duty  required  him  to  be  be  a  soldier,  not  to  meddle  in  politics ;  that  he 
in  Paris.  On  the  following  day  he  arrived  in  knew  what  he  exposed  himself  to,  but  loved  his 
Paris,  and,  going  to  the  recruiting  office,  said  country  and  wanted  to  serve  in  the  French 
that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  asked  to  army,  and  was  therefore  guilty  of  no  crime ; 
be  entered  as  a  recruit  of  the  class  of  1887.  The  that  he  desired  his  counsel  to  offer  no  defense, . 
law  of  expulsion  prevented  him  from  obtaining  having  no  need  of  indulgence  or  wish  for  clem- 
a  commission,  but  it  did  not  forbid  him,  he  said,  ency ;  that  he  honored  the  French  magistracy 
to  be  a  common  soldier  and  perform  his  three  and  respected  its  decisions,  but  was  certain  if 
years  of  service  like  everyboay  else.  The  offi-  thev  condemned  him  that  the  200,000  conscripts 
cer  in  charge  said  that  he  was  not  on  the  list,  of  his  class  and  all  honorable  people  would  ac- 
aDd  t4)ld  him  to  go  to  the  Mairie,  where  the  quit  him.  M^tre  Rousse,  his  counsel,  interposed 
names  to  be  drawn  are  inscribed.  From  the  to  describe  his  act  as  one  of  high  spirit  anu  pas- 
Mairie  he  was  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  sion,  prompted  only  by  his  youth  and  his  heart, 
and,  obtaining  no  satisfaction,  he  presented  his  that  serious  people  had  called  a  childish  freak ; 
case  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister  oi  War,  which  but  he  prayed  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  they 
was  scarcely  disoatched  when  the  commissary  of  might  have  among  them  many  children  like  this 
police  came  ana  conducted  him  to  the  prefect  one.  His  argument,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  police,  who  sent  him  under  arrest  to  the  of  the  court,  since  his  client  disclaimed  ail  legal 
prison  of  the  Conciergerie.  From  there  he  wrote  defense,  was  that  the  ^neral  law  of  1889,  re- 
a  letter  to  President  Camot,  saving  that,  whereas  quiring  even  expatriated  Frenchmen  to  appear 
Jules  Grevy's  Government  hau  turned  him  out  at  the  recruiting  office  and  imposing  severe  pen- 
of  his  country  in  1886,  the  present  Government  alties  and  stigmas  for  non-compliance,  repealed 
had  gone  farther  by  throwing  him  into  prison,  all  former  acts  to  the  contrary,  and  consequently 
when  his  only  thought  was  to  serve  his  country  the  exceptional  and  revocable  law  of  1886  in  so 
as  a  private  soldier.  A  descendant  of  Henry  far  as  it  was  incompatible  with  the  absolute  pro- 
IV  and  of  many  orinces  who  had  died  on  battle  visions  of  the  law  of  1889.  The  court  decided 
fields,  he  appealea  to  every  one  who  loved  the  that  the  contravention  of  the  law  of  banishment 

Srofession  of  arms  and  the  tricolor  and  who  un-  had  been  proved,  and  condemned  the  duke  to 

erstood  what  a  Frenchman  owes  to  his  country,  two  years'  imprisonment.    The  deliverance  of 

The  Cabinet  had  concluded  to  have  him  quiet-  the  sentence  was  followed  by  a  noisy  demonstra- 

ly  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  M.  Constans  tion  of  Royalists  and  the  arrest  of  many  oersons. 

was  still  of  the  same  opinion,  when  the  letters  to  When  the  statutory  ten  days  passed  wltnout  an 

the  Minister  of  War  and  to  the  President  of  the  appeal   being    maae,    the    Cabinet    deliberated 

republic  convinced  M.  Tirard   and  the   other  whether  the  duke  should  be  pardoned  and  es- 

members  of  the  Cabinet  that  the  law  should  be  corted  across  the  frontier  or  sent  to  prison.    The 

invoked.    As  the  prince  had  been  caught  in  the  Royalist  newspaper  writers  and  politicians  had 

act,  it  was  held  that  the  preliminary  mvestiga-  in  the  mean  time  extolled  the  young  prince  as  a 

tion  could  be  dispensed  with.  hero  and  hailed  him  as  a  political  leader.    Still 

The  law  of  June  22,  1886,  forbids  the  terri-  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M.  Constans,  as  well  as 

tory  of  the  republic  to  chiefs  of  the  families  that  President    Camot,  were    in   favor   of    pardon, 

have  reigned  in  France  and  their  direct  heirs  in  while  M.  Thevenet,  M.  SpuUer,  and  others,  were 
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against  it  The  latter  opinion  nrevailed  as  soon  rest  of  the  Cabinet  thereupon  placed  their  reai^- 
as  the  general  feeling  of  Kepublicans  was  ascer-  nations  in  the  hands  of  M.  Camot  It  was  the 
tained  and  Radical  and  Socialist  Deputies  threat-  first  time  that  a  Cabinet  has  fallen  through  a 
ened  to  demand  the  amnesty  of  all  who  were  in  vote  of  the  upper  house  since  the  countr>'  has 
prison  for  labor  offenses.  The  duke  was  re-  been  govemea  under  the  Constitution  of  1875, 
moved  on  Feb.  24  to  Clairvaux  prison,  where  and,  according  to  strict  constitutional  principles* 
political  prisoners  have  often  been  confined.  The  the  verdict  of  the  Senate  might  have  been  disre- 
President  of  the  republic  stood  ready  at  any  mo-  garded,  and  would  have  been  if  the  position  of 
ment  to  grant  the  duke*s  pardon  if  he  appealed  for  the  ministry  had  been  less  precarious  and  if 
mercy.  This  he  would  not  do,  and  finally  on  June  there  had  not  been  the  same  disagreement  with 
3  the  pardon  was  signed,  with  the  approval  of  the  the  Chamber  on  economical  questions.  When 
Cabinet,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  conducted  M.  Flo<)uet  was  Premier  his  Cabinet  was  many 
over  the  Swiss  frontier,  leavine^  a  message  to  the  times  in  a  minority  in  the  Senate.  The  new 
conscripts  of  his  class,  sa>ing  that  pardon  had  re-  precedent  caused  little  remark,  nor  was  any  ans- 
stored  nim  to  the  pangs  of  exile,  a  change  of  lety  felt  about  the  issue  of  the  crisis  among  the 
captivity  only,  but  nothing  could  alter  his  re-  Republicans  when  it  was  understood  that  M. 
solve  or  make  him  renounce  the  hope  to  take  Constans  and  M.  de  Freycinet  would  form  a  part 
his  place  in  the  ranks  among  them,  close  to  the  of  the  new  combination.  The  ministrv  was  eon- 
flag,  which  he  asked  them  to  keep  for  him,  and  stituted  on  March  17,  consisting  of  ttie  follow- 
he  would  return  to  take  it  up.  in^  members :    President  of  the  Council  and 

Change  of  Cabinet. — On  commercial,  fiscal,    Minister  of  War,  M.  de  Freycinet:  Minister  of 
and  all  other  questions,  the  new  Chamber  was  dis-    Justice  and  Public  Worship,  M.  Fallieres ;  Min- 
posed  to  take  the  control  out  of  the  hands  of  the    ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Ribot ;  Minister  of 
ministry,  which  was  far  from  harmonious,  as  M.    Finance,  M.  Kouvier ;   Minister  of  Public  In- 
Constans,  who  had  the  credit  of  destroying  Bou-    struction  and  Fine  Arts,  M.  Bourgeois ;  Minister 
langism  and  winning  the  elections,  possessed  far    of  Marine,  Vice-Admiral  Barbev ;  Minister  of 
greater  political  influence  than  M.  Tirard,  and    Public  Works,  M.  Yves  Guyot ;  ilinister  of  Ag- 
would  not  subordinate  his  judgment  to  that  of    riculture,  M.  Develie;  Minister  of  Commerce,  M. 
the  chief  of  the  Cabinet.     The  proceedings  of    Jules  Roche;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Con- 
Parliament  were  troubled  through  the  unseating    stans.    It  was  the  fourth  ministry  within  ten 
of  M.  Sabouraud,  a  Breton  Deputy,  on  account    years  formed  under  the  presidency  of  M.  de 
of  clerical  influence,  and  of  others  affiliated  with    Freycinet.     The  new  ministers  were  M.  Riliot, 
Boulanger.     Tumultous   scenes,   exchanges   of    M.  Develie,  and  M.  Jules  Roche,  all  three  Mod- 
votes,  shifting  of   groups,  and   ambitious  in-    erate  Republicans.     M.  de  Freycinet  and   M. 
trigues  hindered  the  work  of  the  session,  frus-    Barbey  were  the  only  Senators,  the  others  all  be- 
trated  the  ministerial  programme,  and  paralyzed    ing  members  of  the  Chamber, 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  that  had  been  tri-        The  ministerial  declaration  expressed  the  in- 
umphantly  sustained  by  the  verdict  of  the  nation,    tention  of  the  new  Cabinet  to  conform  to  the 
On  March  1,  M.  Constans  seized  the  opportunity    wishes  to  which  the  country  had  given  solemn 
that  a  new  difference  of  opinion,  regarding  the    expression,  and  in  political  affairs  to  defend  with 
appointment  of  Senator  Mazau  to  the  presidency    energy  not  only  the  republican  institutions,  but 
oi  the  Court  of  Cassation,  gave  him  to  tender  his    the  entire  democratic  achievements  of  former 
resignation.    He  was  succeeded  as  Minister  of    legislatures ;  to  unite  all  the  forces,  welcoming 
the  Interior  by  Leon  Bourgeois,  bom  at  Paris  in    all  who  will  come  together  on  the  Republican 
1851,  a  Radical  Deputy  who  had  been  Prefect  of    platform  to  work  in  concert  for  the  development 
the  Seine  and  Under-Secretary  of  the  Interior,    of  economical  and  social  reforms,  which  are  the 
Although  the  ministers  were  willing  to  resign    necessary  consequences  of  the  political  system 
the  initiative  in  tariff  questions,  it  was  such  a    that  France  has  adopted.    Thus  will  be  founded 
question  that  compelled  their  inevitable  retire-    that  broad,  open,  tolerant,  and  peaceable  repub- 
ment.    The  Franco-Turkish  treaty  of  commerce    lie  that  is  the  final  condition  and  desired  end  of 
expired  on  March  13,  1890,  and  the  Government    the  struggles  still  going  on.    The  country  has 
negotiated  for  a  temporary  arrangement  to  last    affirmed  its  resolution  to  remodel  the  basis  of  its 
till  1892.    The  Port«  agreed  to  consider  the  po-    tariff  laws,  and  the  Government  frankly  joins  in 
litical  treaty  of  1802  as  securing  to  each  party    the  idea  of  a  more  effective  protection  for  na- 
the  commercial  privileges  of  the  most  favored    tional  agriculture  and  labor  and  of  the  full  lib- 
nation.    The  Deputies  of  Aude,  Rerault.  Garde,    erty  of  Parliament  to  fix  the  rates  of  duty  after 
and    other  wine-growing   departments  of    the    the  expiration  of  the  commercial  treaties.    The 
south,  desiring  to  have  a  prohibitory  duty  on    declaration  foreshadowed   a  scheme  of   social 
raisins  imposed  at  once,  raised  a  protest.    The    legislation,  which  M.  Bourgeois  had  already  pro- 
Chamber,  which  had  given  M.  Tirard  a  vote  of    pounded  on  taking  office  in  the  Tirard  Cabinet, 
confidence  after  the  retirement  of  M.  Constans,    the  Labor  Conference  at  Berlin  having  brought 
was  unwilling  to  reverse  an   international  en-    the  subject  into  prominence.     "Living   in  an 
gagement  into  which  the  Government  had  al-    epoch  of  social  transformation,  when  thejpondi- 
ready  entered  that  involved  only  a  modus  li-    tion  of  the  workers  is  justly  the  subject  of  new 
vendi,  and  therefore  M.  M^line  and  the  bulk  of    preoccupations,  the  first  duty  of  the  public  au- 
the  Protectionists  voted  to  accept  the  arrange-    thorities  is  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  lalwr- 
ment.    In  the  Senate  the  wine  growers  had  more    ing  people  and  to  facilitate  their  elevation  into 
infiuence,  and  on  March  14  an  order  of  the  day    a  better  state,  a  duty  that  no  government,  evi^n 
was  adopted  by  129  against  117  votes  demand-    that  most  removed  by  its  form  from  a  demo- 
ing  that  a  new  arrangement  should  be  negotiated    cratic  constitution,  can  escape.    The  French  re- 
with  the  Porte.    M.  Tirard,  M.  SpuUer,  and  the    public,  more  than  any  other,  is  bound  to  be  in- 
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spired  by  it/*    With  this  preface,  the  declara-  that  Oerraany  might  demand  the  application  to 

tion  contained  a  promise  of  bills  with  the  object  her  of  the  minimum  tariff  by  virtue  of  the 

of  developing  relief  for  the  poor,  providence,  the  treaty  of  Frankfort.    The  framework  of  a  new 

spirit  of  mutual  assistance— in  a  word,  all  the  system  has  already  been  provided  by  the  revis- 

eiements  of  a  progressive  amelioration  in  the  lot  ion  begun  in  1876  and  completed  in  1881,  which 

of  laborers  ana  of  security  for  their  old  age.    The  changed  all  the  ad  valorem  into  specific  duties 

ministry  declared  its  purpose  to  be  a  Govern-  and  transformed  a  tariff  that  dated  from  the  be- 

ment  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  to  enforce  ginning  of  the  century  and  was  no  longer  in 

the  laws  at  home,  make  France  respected  abroad,  harmony  with    the  development  of    industry, 

and  show  its  action  in  all  manifestations  of  na-  The  Chamber  and  Senate  agreed  to  increased  im- 

tional  life,  making  citizens  feel  that  the  course  port  duties :  On  Indian  corn,  3  francs  per  metric 

of  public  affairs  is  not  governed  by  chance,  but  quintal ;  on  Indian  meal,  6  francs ;  on  unhuUed 

obeys  a  firm  and  sustained  impulse.     On  the  rice,  3  francs ;  on  hulled  rice  or  meal,  8  francs ; 

demand  of  M.  Lockroy,  the  Radical,  for  a  decla-  on  millet,  3  francs.    Indian  corn  and  rice  dea- 

ration  on  the  subject  of  the  secularization  of  tined  for  starch  manufacture  are  entered  free 

schools  and  the  military  service  of  theological  under  regulations  guarding  against  their  being 

students,  M.  de  Freycinet  said  that  the  school  made  into  glucose.     The  Cabinet  decided  on 

and  recruiting  laws  would  be  enforced  firmly,  submitting  two  tariffs,  one  for  nations  giving 

but  with  fairness.    The  Cabinet  decided  to  re-  France  commercial  advantages,  which  can  be  ap- 

place  conventual  by  lay  female  teachers  gradu-  plied  or  revoked  at  the  discretion  of  the  Qovem- 

aUy,  and  in  a  way  not  to  offend  the  religious  ment,  unless  Parliament  shall  pass  a  law  guaran- 

sentiments  of  the  people.    The  interpretation  of  teeing  a  term  of  duration  for  any  particular  na- 

the  Turkish  treaty  to  which  M.  SpuUer  bad  tion. 

agreed  was  upheld  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  Labor  Legislation. — M.  Constans,  as  Minis- 
lasting  only  till  1892.  ter  of  the  Interior,  displayed  a  determination  to 
The  Tariff  Qnestion. — The  near  approach  hold  in  check  the  labor  agitation  that  made  him 
of  the  expiration  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  very  unpopular  with  the  Radicals  and  Socialists, 
that  have  subsisted  between  France  and  the  ma-  The  exhibition  year  was  marked  by  the  great 
iority  of  commercial  countries  for  thirty  years  number  of  strikes,  many  of  which  were  succesa- 
has  made  the  choice  between  high  protection,  ful.  For  the  encouragement  and  support  of  an 
moderate  protection,  and  free  trade  the  question  extensive  strike  in  the  Rhone  'district  the  Mu- 
of  the  day.  In  the  Tirard  Cabinet  free- trade  nicipal  Council  of  Paris  voted  a  sum  of  money ; 
opinions  prevailed,  but  not  in  the  Chamber  or  but  this  gift  was  canceled  by  the  Government 
the  Senate.  Deputy  M61ine,  a  Moderate  Repub-  on  the  ground  that  the  council  had  exceeded  its 
lican,  president  of  what  was  called  the  Agrarian  powers.  Bills  for  the  extension  of  the  powers  of 
Group,  who  as  president  of  a  tariff  committee  the  councils  of  pruShommes  and  for  tneir  elec- 
and,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  as  minister  had  tion  on  a  more  popular  basis,  and  also  for  the 
carried  through  the  grain  duties,  the  cattle  establishment  of  Doards  of  arbitration  to  settle 
duty,  and  a  long  series  of  high- tariff  measures  strikes,  were  submitted  to  the  Chamber  by  M. 
and  had  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  Protectionists  Lockroy.  In  February  Parliament  voted  to 
of  all  parties  during  the  whole  period  of  the  last  abolish  the  livret  or  workman's  book,  in  which 
Chamoer,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  committee  his  successive  employers  record  the  dates  of  his 
of  fifty-five  members  to  have  charge  of  all  cus-  entering  and  leaving  their  service.  M.  Bourgeois, 
toms  legislation.  The  chief  of  the  Cabinet,  be-  on  March  4,  presented  a  programme  of  legisla- 
ing  unable  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  the  tion  embracing  the  encouragement  of  mutual- 
committee,  endeavored  to  have  enough  Free-  aid  societies,  co-operative  associations  of  work- 
traders  elected  to  counterbalance  the  Protec-  men  and  profit-sharing  and  the  organization  of 
tiouist  element ;  yet  it  was  constituted  on  Jan.  public  charity  outside  the  towns,  and  the  reform 
29,  with  a  two-third  majority  of  Protectionists,  of  the  public  health  service.  When  accused  by 
and  M.  M^line  was  chosen  its  president  The  the  Boulangist  Laur  of  cringing  to  Germany  by 
coarse  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  com-  sending  delegates  to  the  Berlin  Labor  Confer- 
mereial  treaties  was  no  longer  doubtful  when  ence,  M.  Spuller  answered  that  it  was  an  act 
I^n  Say,  in  the  interest  of  free  trade,  pro-  of  international  life  which  was  no  Innovation, 
nonnced  against  their  renewal.  M.  Ribot  con-  though  it  was  new  that  in  a  gathering  convened 
demned  the  treaties  as  an  advocate  of  a  protect-  by  a  monarchical  state,  France  should  have  the 
ive  tariff  not  only  against  the  industrial  prod-  honor  of  upholding  her  principles  of  justice  and 
ucts  of  Europe  but  against  agricultural  com-  liberty,  and,  grown  proud  and  strong  again,  she 
petition  from  across  the  sea.  and  ex-Minister  would  be  certain  to  utter  there  the  Voice  of  rea- 
Peytral,  who  defended  the  commercial  treaties,  son,  humanity,  civilization,  and  progress.  M. 
would  suppress  the  most-favored-nation  clause.  Constans  gave  warning  that  no  processions  or  as- 
The  majonty  of  the  committee  desired  that  for  semblages  of  working  men  in  public  places  would 
conventions,  binding  the  nation  for  ten  years,  be  permitted  on  May  1,  ana  he  took  military 
when  the  conditions  of  labor,  industry.*  and  precautions  to  have  his  interdict  respected.  The 
commerce  are  constantly  changing,  there  should  72  persons  who  were  condemned  for  excesses 
be  substituted  a  general  tariff  with  moderate  connected  with  the  labor  manifestations  were 
duties,  so  adjusted  as  to  compensate  French  afterward  pardoned  by  President  Camot.  On 
laborers  and  place  them  on  an  equality  with  May  2  and  8  strikes  and  labor  disturbances  broke 
foreigners.  M:.  Ribot  and  M.  Meline  were  of  the  out  again  in  the  north,  40,000  men  leaving  work 
opinion  that  two  general  tariffs  should  be  estab-  in  Roubaix,  Turcoin^?,  Lannoy,  Croix,  and  neigh- 
lished,  one  offering  lower  rates  to  nations  giv-  boring  places.  Ijouise  Michel  and  the  Marc^uis 
ing  reciprocal  advantages,  though  some  feared  of  Mores  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  inciting 
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labor  disturbances,  and  the  latter  was  condemned  first,  but  when  she  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of 

to  imprisonment  for  three  months  because  he  the  campaign,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  his  brother 

Sut  up  placards  calling  a  public  meeting.    The  acceptea  the  proposal,  themselves  contributing 

[inister  of  the  Interior  declared  his  intention  nothing.    It  was  understood  that  alter  the  res- 

of  expeDing  from  Prance  the  4,000  or  5,000  for-  toration  of  the  monarchy  she   should  receive 

eigners  who  trouble  public  security,  and  whom  back  the  sum  that  she  gave  to  Gen.  Boulaneer, 

he  had  often  refused  to  give  up  to  their  own  which  was  3,000,000  francs.    After  the  discTos- 

governments.    The  Chamfer,  on  May  14,  passed  ures,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  the  United 

a  bill  imposing  three  months'  imprisonment  on  States,  the  Count  of  Paris  wrote  a  letter  for 

any  employer  who  dismisses  a  workman  because  publication,  dated  Sept.  23,  in  which  he  at- 

he  belongs  to  a  trade  union.    M.  Constans  framed  temoted  to  justify  his  course  in  the  following 

a  bill  to  pay  out  of  the  state  treasury  one  third  woras : 

of  insurance  pi-emiums  of  workmen  who  from  j  ^.^^  j  ^^^^^  unde«tood  well  at  a  difficult  m^ 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  msure  for  an  annuity  not  ^^ent  the  Intei^sts  of  the  Monaichiet  cau«e.  I>rr>- 
exceedmg  360  francs  payable  after  they  reach  the  Bcribed  by  the  republic,  I  take  up,  in  cider  to  fight 
age  of  fifty-five.  In  June  M.  Ribot  addressed  a  cir-  it,  the  arms  with  which  it  aupplien  me.  I  do  not  re- 
cular  to  French  representatives  abroad  requesting  gret  having;  made  use  of  them  to  divide  the  Republi- 
them  to  furnish  information  respecting  tne  mat-  cans.  Their  agitation  before  the  elections,  their%-i(>- 
ters  discussed  at  the  Berlin  Conference  and  allied  ^®°**  ^^^  ^^^^^y  »^ow  what  would  have  been  the 
topics.  He  calls  for  reports  on  the  condition  of  consequences  of  8uoce«8. 
woW  people  in  forei^  countries  on  the  na-  i^^^^^^^T^t^^^ 
ture  of  labor  contrwjts,  measures  token  m  respect  gired  that  speech  should  ie  reltored  to  the  country, 
to  unhealthful  or  dan^rous  workshops  and  oc-  I  have  never  punued  any  other  aim  and  have  never 
cupations,  the  protection  of  women  and  chil-  expected  anything  except  from  France.  To-^ay  I 
dren,  the  length  of  the  working  day,  Sunday  fi*k  my  friends  not  to  delay,  not  to  indulge  in 're- 
labor,  the  liability  of  employers,  co-operative  in-  criminations  oyer  the  past,  but  to  assert  resolutely 
stitutions,  credit  and  savings  banks  for  the  poor,  J^®^''  ^}^  ^J^^,  monarchical  prmciple,  and  to  unite 
and  aU  kinds  of  labor  legislation   enact^or  <»  oontmue  the  struggle. 

proposed.  This  information  is  desired  for  the  The  Paris  Anti-Slavery  €k>ngress. — The 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Government  in  devising  a  congress  convoked  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie  met  in 
general  scheme  supplementing  the  labor  laws.  Pans  on  Sept.  22.  The  programme  embraced 
which  are  considered  to  be  already  more  ad-  the  following  points:  (1)  Public  adherence  to 
vanced  and  enlightened  than  those  of  any  other  the  general  act  of  the  International  Anti-Slavery 
country.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  instituted  Conference  at  Brussels ;  (2)  the  division  of  the 
an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  labor  in  France,  anti-slavery  work  among  independent  national 
embracing  wages,  hours  of  labor,  accidents,  lia-  committees  and  the  determination  of  their  spheres 
bility  of  workmen  to  disease  in  various  employ-  of  action ;  (3)  the  examination  of  the  question 
ments,  night  work,  modes  of  employment,  houses,  whether  it  is  advisable  for  the  committ4>es  to 
dress,  and  food  of  workmen,  the  number  of  chil-  lend  their  active  co-operation  to  their  respeet- 
dren  employed,  and  the  numbers  of  men  and  ive  governments  by  organizing  bodies  of  armed 
women  in  different  occupations  and  their  ages,  troops  and  the  study  of  the  best  means  to  secure 
Among  the  proposals  affecting  the  laboring  class  resources  for  the  committees  as  provided  in  the 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Chamber  was  Brussels  general  act.  The  desire  of  the  French 
one  to  appoint  representative  working  men  to  society  was  to  limit  the  action  of  each  national 
supervise  labor  in  mines.  A  bill  concerning  the  committee  to  the  territories  protected  by  its  flag. 
liaDility  of  employers  introduced  by  the  Minis-  To  this  the  delegates  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
ter  of  Commerce  gives  workmen  compensation  Anti-Slavery  Society  would  not  agree,  and  they 
for  accident-s,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  fund  assessed  were  supported  in  their  objection  by  delegates 
on  all  employers  of  tne  respective  classes.  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  The  reso- 
The  Orleanists. — At  the  time  when  the  Duke  lutions  that  were  adopted  approve  the  formation 
of  Orleans  went  to  Paris  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  separately  organized  committees  in  each  ooun- 
of  expulsion  to  offer  himself  as  a  conscript,  the  try  united  in  a  common  object,  acting  in  the  first 
Due  ae  Chartres  and  other  members  of  tne  Or-  place  by  pacific  means,  especially  by  supporting 
leans  family  almost  persuaded  the  Count  of  missionary  work  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
Paris  to  abdicate  his  right  of  succession  to  the  the  negroes.  The  national  committees  shall  en- 
crown  of  France  in  favor  of  his  son.  The  alii-  deavor  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  private  persons 
ance  with  the  Boulangists,  into  which  the  Count  and  to  obtain  voluntary  support,  and  the  hope 
of  Paris  had  reluctantly  entered,  and  which  is  expressed  that  the  Pope  will  sanction  an  an- 
many  of  the  old  followers  of  the  Comte  de  nual  appeal  for  funds.  Measures  are  recom- 
Chambord  had  entirely  disapproved,  came  to  mendea  to  be  taken  to  prevent  abuses  in  recruit- 
an  end  after  the  flight  of  Boulanger.  who  was  ing  colored  laborers  and  to  guard  the  liberty  of 
subsequently  deserted  by  a  large  number  of  his  the  blacks,  and  Mohammraan  states  are  re- 
own  adherents.  In  September  revelations  re-  quested  to  watch  ajErainst  dangers  threatening 
garding  the  alliance  were  published  by  M.  Mer-  civilization  and  the  liberty  of  the  negroes  in  con- 
meix,  which  reflected  discredit  not  only  on  G^n.  sequence  of  the  development  of  certain  Moham- 
Boulan^er  but  on  the  Bourbon  pretender  and  roedan  sects.  The  national  committees  are  de- 
his  advisers.  The  Duchesse  d'Uzes  acknowledged  sired  to  publish  reports  of  their  work.  The  hope 
that  she  had  given  a  larjEre  part  of  the  election-  was  expressed  that  goods  sent  to  Africa  in  con- 
eering  fund  uiat  was  distnbuted  profusely  by  nection  with  missionary  work  may  be  admitted 
the  ^ulangist  candidates.  The  Orleanists  were  free  of  duty.  A  resolution  of  thanks  was  passed 
not  willing  to  coalesce  with  the  Boulangists  at  for  the  giver  of  200,000  francs  as  a  prize  for  the 
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best  popular  work  on  the  anti-slavery  movement.  The  length  of  railroads  in  1889 '  was  1,600 

It  was  decided  to  hold  another  congress  in  two  miles.     The   receipts   were   21,069,098   francs, 

years.  There  were  7,000  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  16,000 

Alij^eria. — The  administration  of  Algeria  is  miles  of  wire,  in  1887.    They  ai*e  operated  by  a 

carri^  on  by  a  civil  governor-general  under  the  subsidized  company. 

orders  of  the  ministry,  and  all  laws  are  made  by  Tunis. — The  treaty  of  Kasr-es-Said,  signed  on 
the  French  Chambers,  in  which  each  of  the  three  May  12,  1881,  after  the  bombardment  of  Sfax 
Algerian  departments  is  represented  by  a  Senator  and  the  occupation  of  the  countrv  bj^  French 
and  two  Deputies.  The  Governor-General  is  Louis  troops,  placed  the  principality  of  Tunis,  which 
Tinnan,  who  was  appointed  in  1881.  The  area  is  is  nominally  a  vassal  state  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
477,913  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1886  pire,  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  A  resi- 
was  3,817,306,  of  whom  25,972  were  French,  43,-  dent  general,  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
182  naturalized  Jews,  3,262,849  natives  of  Al-  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  practically  governs 
geria,  18,194  Moors,  4,344  Tunisians,  and  217,386  the  country.  The  reigning  Bey  is  Sidi  Ali,  who 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Maltese,  Germans,  and  other  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Oct.  28, 1882.  The 
foreigners.  The  males  numbered  2,014,013 ;  fe-  French  Resident-General  is  M.  Massicault.  A 
m^Jes,  1,791,671.  The  city  of  Algiers  had  74,792  garrison  of  about  10,000  French  troops  is  main- 
inhabitants  ;  Oran,  67,681 ;  Constantine,  44,960.  tained  at  the  cost  of  the  republic. 
The  military  force  in  Algeria  is  the  Nineteenth  The  area  of  Tunis  is  about  45,000  sauare  miles 
Corps  of  the  French  army,  numbering  about  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000,  con- 
54,000  men  and  16,000  horses,  in  addition  to  sisting  mainly  of  Bedouin  Arate  and  Kabyles, 
which  there  are  the  zouaves,  foreign  legions,  the  latter  descended  from  the  aboriginal  in- 
native  sharpshooters,  Turoos,  and  apahia  or  cav-  habitants.  The  city  of  Tunis  has  between  100,- 
alry  scouts.  The  expenses  of  civil  administra-  000  and  150,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  20,000  are 
tion  in  1888  were  43,602,887  francs ;  military  ex-  Europeans. 

penses,  53,352,489  francs ;  extraordinary  expendi-  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  12, 1889, 

ture,  26,658,797  francs;  total,  123,614,173  francs,  was  estimated  at  31,876,000  piasters  and  the  ex- 

The  revenue  that  year  was  36,935,300  francs.  penditure  at  the  same  figure.     The  Tunisian 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1888  was  debt  in  1884  was  consolidated  into  a  4-per-cent. 
234,908,120  francs,  of  which  France  furnished  rente  of  6,307,520  francs  a  year,  and  on  Dec.  17, 
173,630,107  francs  and  French  colonies  16,298,879  1888,  this  was  converted  into  3^per-cent.  bonds 
francs.  The  exports  to  France  were  159,438,872  extinguishable  in  ninety-nine  years, 
francs  and  the  total  exports  19.7,699,565  francs,  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was  81,334,- 
aguinst  185,959,302  francs  in  1887  and  182,255,-  403  francs,  of  which  17,175,632  came  from  France. 
123  francs  in  1886.  The  principal  exports  to  The  exports  amounted  to  19,654,978  francs,  of 
France  in  1888  were  cereals  of  the  value  of  32,-  which  0,242,557  francs  were  shipped  to  France 
003,325  francs,  wine  of  the  value  of  42,928,445  and  4,308,793  francs  to  Algeria,  the  greater  part 
francs,  animals  of  the  value  of  34,047,699  francs,  being  destined  for  France  likewise,  as  there  are 
and  wool  of  the  value  of  20,914,706  francs.  Sheep  no  customs  barriers  between  Tunis  and  Algeria, 
and  goats  are  raised  in  great  numbers  by  the  and  therefore  the  productions  of  western  Tunis 
Arabs  in  the  region  of  the  high  plateaus,  where  are  sent  by  railroad  to  Bona,  to  be  shipped 
nothing  grows  but  alfa  grass  and  the  scanty  thence  to  France  as  Algerian  goods.  The  im- 
vegetation  on  which  these  animals  feed.  The  portation  from  France  into  Tunis  in  18^ 
wool  is  good  in  quality,  and  the  sheep  are  in  amounted  to  21,250,000  francs,  including  5,000,- 
great  demand  in  France,  which  consumes  3,000,-  000  francs  of  coin,  and  the  exports  to  France 
000  or  4,000,000  every  year,  and  in  some  years  were  16,000,000  francs,  one  half  of  the  amount 
nearly  double  that  number.  Alfa  fiber  was  im-  being  specie.  The  country  has  suffered  from  a 
ported  into  Great  Britain  to  the  amount  of  248,-  scarcity  of  money  and  a  contraction  of  com- 
000  tons  in  1888,  valued  at  11,000,000  francs,  mercial  and  agricultural  business.  The  French 
Small  quantities  are  consumed  also  in  France,  Government  has  wished  to  establish  free  trade 
Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  plant  thrives  in  with  the  protectorate,  but  has  refrained  because 
heat  and  drought,  and  grows  wild  everywhere  the  British  Government  would  not  yield  its 
except  in  damp  soil ;  yet,-  since  it  requires  fifteen  claim  to  equal  treatment  under  its  most-favored- 
years  to  arrive  at  maturity  and  can  oe  killed  by  nation  treaty  with  Tunis.  On  July  3,  1890,  the 
too  frequent  plucking,  there  is  a  general  law  French  Chamber  voted  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
apinst  gathering  it  between  Jan.  1  and  July  1.  Tunisian  products.  The  chief  exports  are  olive 
The  demand  has  fallen  away,  owing  to  the  larger  oil,  wheat,  tanning  material,  alfa  grass,  barley, 
ttse  of  wood  pulp  for  making  paper,  and  the  wool,  sponges,  hides  and  skins,  cane  and  reed 
price  has  greatly  decreased.  Of  the  4,014,980  fabrics,  and  woolen  goods.  There  are  about 
hectares  that  were  cultivated  in  1887,  there  were  3,000,000  cattle,  20,000,000  sheep,  and  5,000,000 
2,803,224  hectares  under  wheat,  barley,  and  other  goats.  The  French  settlers  and  merchants  com- 
cereals.  The  vineyard  area  was  70,041  hectares,  plain  that  the  Government  has  neglected  Tunis, 
producing  1,665,995  hectolitres  of  wine,  and  this  and  call  upon  it  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest, 
has  since  been  much  enlarged.  The  crop  of  though  this  the  banks  resist,  and  especially  to 
olives  in  1886  was  54,764,000  pounds ;  the  quan-  encourage  agriculture  and  to  take  measures  to 
tity  of  oil  extracted  9,034,652  gallons.  About  enlarge  the  area  of  cultivation.  They  complain 
11,000  hectares  were  devoted  in  1887  to  tobacco,  also  of  the  financial  administratien,  which  esti- 
of  which  5,631,945  quintals  were  produced.  In  mates  the  revenue  beyond  the  actual  receipts, 
1B86  the  quantity  of  iron  ore  exported  was  432,-  causing  a  deficit,  and  of  the  increasing  numoer 
671  tons,  valued,  at  3,604,028  francs,  the  main  of  officials  in  all  branches  of  the  civil  service, 
part  of  which  went  to  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  and  of  the  temporary 
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depression,  production  and  commerce  have  been  deficiency  in  the  exports  was  partly  supplied  by 

greatly  increased  under  the  French  protectorate,  the  trade  in  raw  cotton  that  has  sprung  up  be- 

and  enormous  progress  has  been  made  in  justice,  tween  the  colony  and  Japan.    The  imports  into 

education,  and  civil  government.    Railroads,  260  Tonquin  were  28,881,012  francs  in  value  and  the 

miles  in' length,  connect  with  the  Aljgerian  sys-  exports  6,988,249  francs.    The  revenue  of  Ton- 

tem.    The  length  of  telegraphs  is  2,000  miles.  quin  and  Annam  in  1888  was  17,321,000  francs. 

In  May,  1890,  the  Bey  issued  a  decree  requir-  and  the  expenditure  17,034,620  francs ;  the  rev- 

ing  every  employer  of  negro  domestics  to  give  enue  of  Cambodia  was  3,275,000,  and  the  expen- 

them  an  official  certificate  that  they  are  iree  and  diture  3,059,236  francs ;  the  revenue  and  expen- 

imposing  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  from  three  diture  of  Cochin-China  were  made  to  balance  at 

months  to  three  vears  on  all  persons  selling,  buy-  80,215,943  francs.    These  sums  do  not  include 

ing,  or  holding  slaves.    Cardinal  Lavigene  says  the  expenditures  of  the  French  Government, 

that  a  few  of  the  old  families  have  kept  their  which  are  given  in  the  budget  for  1890  as  12.- 

slaves  from  tradition,  but  the  number  is  con-  450,000  francs  for  Tonquin  and  Anuam  and 

stantly  diminishing,  and  soon  none  will  be  left.  6,288,718  francs  for  Cochin-China.    In  Annam 

Colonies. — The  area  of  the  colonies  of  France,  23,230  troops  are  maintained,  of  whom  11.880 

including  Algeria,  which  is  considered  politically  are  native  levies ;  in  Cambodia  the  French  gar- 

as  a  part  of  the  republic,  with  that  of  the  pro-  rison  numbers  300;  in  Tonquin  there  were  11,- 

tectorates,  was  in  1887  about  1,250,000  square  475  French  troops  and  6,500  native  soldiers  in 

miles  and  the  total  population  nearly  30,000,000.  1889.     In  Cochin-China  a  nirrison  is  kept  of 

In  Asia  the  old  colony  of  Pondicherry,  with  5,660  European  troops  in  addition  to  2,800  An- 

an  area  of  203  square  miles,  in  1887  had,  with  namite  soldiers.    In  the  early  months  of  1890 

deoendencies,  a  population  of  282,723,  of  whom  several  fights  took  place  between  the   French 

279,970  are  Indians  and  962  Europeans  by  de-  troops  and  pirates  in  the  remoter  provinces  of 

scent.    The  local  budget  in  1888  was  1,952,014  Tonquin.    In  February  the  bands  of  Doc  Sung 

francs ;  the  expenditure  of  the  Central  Govern-  and  Thanh  Dhuat  were   pursued   in   Bacninh 

ment,  469,296  francs.    The  imports  in  1887  were  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  surround  them. 

5,900,000  francs ;  the  exports,  21,400,000  francs,  Pirates  attacked  the  post  of  Lakaon  in  Haiduong 

of  which  9,600,000  francs  were  exports  of  prod-  on   Feb.  2,  and  were  repelled  after  a  severe 

uce  of  the  colony.  combat.    The  Doi  Vo  was  surprised  in  his  vil- 

French  Cochin-China,  annexed  in  1861,  is  23,-  lage  by  a  French  force  early  in  March,  and 
000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  in  1887  cour  offered'  a  desperate  resistance,  but  was  finally 
taiued  1,864,214  inhabitants.  Cambodia|,  which  killed,  freeing  the  province  of  Bacninh  from  a 
was  taken  under  the  French  protection  in  1862,  troublesome  brigand.  At  the  end  of  March  a 
with  an  area  of  32,390  square  miles,  has  about  severe  encounter  took  place  between  Thanh 
1,500,000  inhabitants.  Tonquin,  which  was  made  Dhuat  and  a  French  patrol,  which  carried  his 
a  French  colony  in  1884,  contains  a  population  village  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  A  few  days 
of  12,000,000  in  a  territory  of  34,700  square  later  Lieut,  de  Miribel  laid  an  ambuscade  for*  a 
miles,  and  the  less  thickly  peopled  Kingdom  of  band  of  300  Chinese  brigands,  and  put  them  to 
Annam,  declared  a  protectorate  in  the  same  flight,  rescuing  their  captives.  Lun  Ky,  who 
year,  has  some  5,000,000  more  on  an  area  of  infests  the  neighborhood  of  Dong  Trien,  captured 
106,250  square  miles.  The  administration  is  in  two  Frenchmen,  who  were  only  released  on  the 
the  hands  of  native  officials.  Prince  Bun  Can  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom, 
was  proclaimed  King  on  Jan.  31.  1889.  French  The  American  colonies  of  France  are  Guada- 
troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  at  Hu^,  the  loupeandadjacentisland8,in  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
capital.  The  port  of  Tulane  has  been  ceded  to  the  island  of  Martinique,  French  Guiana,  and 
France,  and  Quin  Hon  and  Xuan  Dav  are  open  the  fishing  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
to  European  commerce.  The  four  colonies  and  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Guadaloupe 
protectorates  were  placed  in  1887  under  the  has  an  area  of  720  square  miles,  and  contained 
direction  of  a  Superior  Council  of  Indo-China  182,182  inhabitants  m  1888.  The  revenue  and 
and  were  united  in  a  customs  union.  The  im-  expenditure  were  made  to  balance  at  5,027,130 
ports  of  the  union  in  1888  amounted  to  71,828,-  francs  in  1889.  The  expenditure  of  the  mother 
153  francs,  and  the  exports  to  68,079,305  francs,  country  in  1890  was  2,122,085  francs.  Besides 
Fi*om  Annam  the  chief  exports  are  cinnamon,  sugar,  of  which  58,075,430  kilogrammes  were 
sugar,  cotton,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  seeds;  produced  in  1886,  valued  at  17,670,250  francs, 
from  Cambodia,  salt  fish,  cotton,  beans,  carda-  coffee,  cacao,  spices,  vanilla,  manioc,  and  other 
mom  seeds,  and  sugar.  In  Cochin-China,  where  food  plants,  and  to  some  extent  cotton,  ramie, 
2,000  Europeans  are  settled,  the  main  product  is  and  tobacco  are  grown,  and  valuable  timber  is 
rice,  which  constitutes  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  cut  in  the  forests.  There  are  60  miles  of  rail- 
exports.  Tonquin  produces  rice,  sugar,  silk,  road.  The  imports  in  1887  were  14,196,966  francs 
and  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured,  oils,  pepper,  in  Value,  and  the  exports  21,519,696  francs.  Mar- 
tobacco,  copper,  and  iron.  The  total  imports  tinique,  with  an  area  of  380  square  miles,  and 
of  Annam  were  reported  in  1888  as  4,362,370  175,391  inhabitants  in  1888,  grows  sugar  and  a 
francs ;  exports,  3,372,383  francs.  From  Cam-  little  coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco  for  export,  and 
bodia  the  exports  of  native  produce  amount<?d  to  manioc,  yams,  and  bananas  for  food.  The  im- 
12,000  francs.  The  imports  of  Cochin-China  ports  in  1887  amounted  to  23,461,450  francs,  the 
were  valued  at  39,392,851  francs,  and  the  exports  chief  items  being  textiles,  flour,  fertilizers,  salt 
at  69,513,433  francs.  In  1889  the  rice  crop  was  fish,  and  rice.  The  exports  were  valued  at  20,- 
short.  Only  280,000  tons  were  exported,  against  859,310  francs,  11,873,774  francs  standing  for 
500,000  tons  in  1888,  and  in  the  country  districts  su^ar,  and  5,401,211  francs  for  liquors  The 
the  people  suffered  from  want  of  food.    The  chief  commercial  center  is  St.  Pierre,  with  20,000 
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inhabitantsy  Fort  de  France,  the  political  capi-  acknowledged  sphere  of  influence  had  an  extent 
tal,  with  14,000  inhabitants,  was  half  destroyed  of  2,800,248  square  miles,  more-  territory  than  is 
by  a  fire  on  June  22, 1890.  Guiana  is  a  penal  actually  claimed  by  any  other  power  and  nearly 
colony.  There  are  about  8,500  inhabitants  in  one  fourth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  continent, 
the  town  of  Cayenne  and  12,000  in  the  interior,  The  colony  of  Senegal  or  Senegambia  has  a 
besides  savage  tribes  in  the  mountains.  The  coast  line  from  Cape  Blanco  in  the  north,  though 
number  of  convicts  is  about  3,500  in  the  peni-  this  boundary  is  disputed,  to  the  northern  limit 
tentiaries  and  at  large.  The  local  budget  was  of  Liberia,  broken  by  the  districts  belonging  to 
2,003,374  in  1888  and  the  French  expenditure  Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  The  boundaries 
was  1,597,805  francs.  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  between  the  French  possessions  and  the  English 
had  5,992  inhabitants  in  1887.  The  catch  of  colonies  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambler  were  set- 
codfish  was  valued  at  13,439,532  francs,  and  the  tied  by  a  diplomatic  arrangement  made  at  Paris 
toUl  exports  at  18,230.272  francs.  on  Aug.  10,  1889.    The  settled  coast  region  has 

New  Caladonia,  in  the  Pacific,  is  a  penal  col-  an  area  of  14,600  square  miles,  not  including  the 
ony,  having  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  one  territory  of  the  Southern  Rivers,  which  was  set 
third  of  which  has  been  alio  ted  to  natives  and  apart  from  Senegal  in  January,  1890,  and  placed 
colonists,  leaving  onlj  about  600  square  miles  of  under  the  administration  of  tie  Lieutenant-Gov- 
land  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  population  in  emor  of  Senegal,  residing  at  Konakrv,  on  the 
1887  was  ^,752.  of  which  number  5.585  were  Dubreka  river,  whose  auUiority  extends  to  the 
colonists,  3,476  officials  and  military,  41,874  na-  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  population 
tives,  1,825  imported  laborers,  2,515  liberated  of  Senegal  is  181,600,  and  that  of  the  Southern 
convicts,  and  7,477  convicts  under  sentence.  The  Rivers  district  43,898, 1,470  of  the  total  being 
local  revenue  in  1888  was  2,109,626  francs,  and  whites.  In  the  rear  of  Senegal  is  the  French 
the  grant  from  the  French  Government  in  1890  Soudan,  of  which  50,600  square  miles,  with  283,- 
was  2,377,000  francs.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  660  inhabitants,  had  been  annexed  before  1890 
other  cereals  are  cultivated,  as  well  as  coffee,  and  97,300  square  miles,  with  299,580  inhabit- 
sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  cotton,  and  other  sub-tropical  ants,  had  been  taken  under  French  protection 
products.  There  are  about  120,000  cattle  in  the  through  treaties  with  the  native  rulers.  St. 
island.  Copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  coal  have  Louis,  the  capital  of  Senegal,  has  20,000  inhabit- 
been  fonnd.  The  imports  amounted  in  1887  to  ants.  The  chief  exports  are  gum.  ground-nuts, 
8,052,37B  francs,  and  the  exports  to  2,406,475  India-rubber,  woods,  and  skins,  the  total  value 
francs.  In  the  same  region  oi  the  ocean  France  in  1889  having  been  16,500.000  francs.  The  cul- 
possesses  the  Lovalty  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  tivated  area  in  1886  was  1,653,000  acres  and  the 
and  the  uninhabited  Huron  and  Chesterfield  value  of  the  product  was  15,658^)00  francs.  The 
groups  of  guano  islands.  The  Loyaltv  Islands  revenue  in  1889  was  2,782,474  francs,  not  count- 
have  an  area  of  730  square  miles.  There  are  ing  the  expenditure  of  the  French  Government, 
also  the  Uvea  or  Wallis  Islands,  with  an  area  of  which  was  7,639,309  francs.  There  are  164  miles 
39  square  miles  and  3,500  inhabitants,  and  the  of  railroad  on  the  coast,  and  a  line  is  building 
Isles  sous  le  Vent,  annexed  in  1888.  The  French  from  Medina,  the  .head  of  navigation  on  the  Sen- 
establishments  in  Oceanica  consist  of  the  Society  egal,  to  the  Niger,  of  which  74  miles  have  been 
Islands,  the  Mar(juesas,  Tuaraotu,  Gambler,  and  built,  reaching  Bafulabe.  The  French  have  en- 
Tubuai  groups,  with  the  island  of  Rapa,  and  the  deavored  to  join  their  settlements  on  the  Guinea 
Howe  Islands.  Tahiti,  the  chief  of  the  Society  coast  to  the  territories  acquired  on  the  upper 
Islands,  is  412  square  miles  in  area,  and  Moorea,  Niger.  In  Ashantee  and  Mossi  the  Bntish 
the  second  largest,  50  square  miles,  the  former  have  forestalled  them,  leaving  only  Dahomev 
containing  11.200  and  the  latter  1,600  inhabit-  and  the  country  beyond,  in  which  the  British 
ants.  The  expenditure  of  the  local  administra-  Niger  Company  is  seeking  to  gain  a  foothold, 
tion  in  1888  was  1,077.998  francs ;  that  of  the  The  occupation  of  Kotonu  and  the  war  with  the 
French  Qovemment,  795,866  francs.  The  total  King  of  Dahomey  have  revived  the  traditional 
imports  in  1887  amounted  to  3,099,167  francs,  claims  to  that  country  (see  Dahomet).  The  pos- 
and  the  exports,  consisting  of  copra,  cotton,  sessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  consist  of  Grand  Bas- 
sugar,  coffee,  pearls,  and  shells,  to  3,215,045  sam  and  Assinie,  Grand  Popo  and  Agou^.  Porto 
francs.  Northwest  of  the  group  France  possesses  Novo  and  Kotonu.  Although  placed  under  the  su- 
Raiatea  and  Tubuai-Moru,  Huahine,  Bora-Bora,  pervision  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Senegal, 
and  other  scattered  islands.  In  the  summer  of  they  are  separate  colonies  with  an  autonomous 
liiOO  war  ships  bombarded  two  villages  in  Hua-  administration.  Since  Jan.  1, 1890,  they  have  been 
hine,  and  a  landing  party  reduced  the  mhabitants  divided  into  two  distinct  colonies,  one  embrac- 
to  submission.  An  attempt  to  subjugate  the  re-  ing  the  western  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  and 
bcllious  inhabitants  of  Raiatea  was  less  success-  the  other  the  group  on  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The 
f  ui.  as  they  fled  to  the  mountains.  area  of  French  territory  in  Guinea  is  about  9,000 

The  French  possessions  and  protected  territo-  square  miles.    Porto  Novo  is  separated  from  the 

ries  in  Africa  had  in  1876  a  total  extent  of  283,-  ETnglish  colony  of  Lagos  by  a  line  from  Agarrah 

450  square  miles.    The  expansion  of  Algeria  and  creek  to  the  coast.    The  Gold  Coast  exports  to 

the  acquisition  of  Tunis,  Madagascar,  and  the  France  in  1888  were  1,229,670  francs  in  value. 

Congo  re^on  swelled  this  dominion  to  861,600  For  more  than  thirty  years  French  adminis- 

square  miles  before  1888,  and  this  area  has  been  trators  have  pursued  the  purpose  of  extending 

more  than  trebled  by  the  accessions  in  the  Sa-  the  Algerian  and  Senegambian  territories  untu 

hara,  the  Western  Soudan,  and  the  regions  of  they  joined  in  an  uninterrupted  domain  reach- 

the  Niger  and  upper  Senegal,  announced  since  ing  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  and 

then  and  confirmed  by  international  agreement,  more  recently  the  idea  has  been  conceived  of  a 

In  1890  the  French  colonies,  protectorates,  and  continuous  belt  binding  the  acquisitions  on  the 
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upper  Niger  to  the  French  territories  on  the  Con-  breach  of  a  covenant  entered  into  between 
go.  embracing  the  rich  states  of  the  Western  Prance  and  Great  Britain  on  March  10,  1862. 
and  Central  Soudan.  It  has  been  proposed  to  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the  Sultan  of 
continue  the  Trans-Saharan  Railroad,  lone  since  Zanzibar.  A  verbal  agreement  of  similar  tenor 
planned  to  connect  Algeria  through  the  Tuareg  which  the  French  Government  had  made  in  re- 
country  with  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bornu,  on  spect  to  Madagascar  had  given  ground  to  Great 
Lake  Tchad,  southward  to  the  Congo  as  well  as  Britain,  and  through  its  example  to  other  powers, 
westward  to  Senegal.  A  few  years  ago  French  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  French  protectorate 
influence  in  the  Niger  region  was  undisputed,  over  that  island,  and  in  consequence  the  consuls 
and  consequently  no  strong  efforts  were  made  to  and  agents  have  never  applied  for  exequaturs 
confirm  and  extend  it.  Factories  that  once  ex-  through  the  intermediarv  of  the  French  Resi- 
isted  were  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  barbarity  dent-General,  as  required  in  the  French  treaty 
of  the  people  and  lack  of  trade.  After  the  Brit-  with  the  Hovas  Oueen.  The  French  minister 
ish,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  the  com-  requested,  as  a  condition  of  assenting  to  the  pro- 
mercial  possibilities  of  the  Niger  by  the  explo-  tectorate  over  Zanzibar  and  Pem^  that  the 
rations  of  Robert  Flegel,  the  German  traveler,  British  Government  should  formally  acknowl- 
established  themselves  on  the  lower  Niger  and  edge  the  rights  accjuired  by  France  over  Mada- 
the  Benue,  a  French  commercial  company  was  gascar  and  recognize  French  claims  to  the  Hin- 
founded  to  dispute  the  field  with  the  Royal  Ni-  terland  of  Algeria  and  Senegambia.  French  pre- 
ger  Company,  and  maintained  itself  for  two  tensions  were  put  forward  to  the  whole  of  the 
years.  In  1882,  after  making  a  vain  appeal  for  Niger  from  the  point  where  it  turns  eastward 
assistance  to  the  French  Government,  it  sold  its  and  to  a  sphere  of  influence  embracing  the  Lake 
factories  to  its  rival.  Since  1888  the  French  Tchad  States  and  the  whole  of  the  Western  and 
Government  has  made  strong  efforts  to  perfect  Central  Soudan,  and  extending  southward  to  the 
its  title  to  the  upper  Niger  and  the  region  in  Mobangi  tributary  of  the  Congo.  The  Englbh 
the  bend  of  the  river.  On  April  6, 1890,  Capt.  claimed  Sokoto  and  its  vassal  state,  Gando,  by 
Archinard,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  by  Joseph  Thomson  in 
Soudan,  occupied  Segu-Sikoro,  the  capital  of  1885.  This  treaty  only  conferred  commercial 
Ahmadou,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Niger,  privileges  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  on  either 
The  French  have  had  relations  with  Ahmadou  side  of  the  Benue  and  Niger,  but  while  the  dis- 
since  1866.  He  is  the  son  of  the  prophet  El  cussion  was  goin^  on  it  was  supplemented  by  a 
Hadj  Omar,  who  founded  the  empire  of  Segu  new  treaty  grantme  the  British  Niger  Company 
and  during  his  lifetime  divided  it  among  his  juisdiction  over  all  foreigners  throughout  the 
three  sons.  Oq^  of  the  provinces  is  south  of  two  kingdoms.  The  British  Government  would 
the  Senegal  in  the  Foutah  Djalon,  one  north  at  first  concede  only  the  region  above  Borum, 
of  the  river,  and  one  on  both  sides  of  it.  Ah-  but  finally  agreed  to  a  line  of  demarkation  be- 
madou  overcame  his  brothers  and  reunited  the  tween  the  French  and  English  spheres  starting 
empire,  but  the  Beleduju  and  other  regions  as-  from  Say,  on  the  Niger,  thus  dividing  Gando, 
serted  their  independence.  Since  the  French  and  ending  at  Baruwwa,  on  Lake  Tchad,  in  the 
have  extended  their  dominion  to  the  upper  Ni-  country  of  Bomu,  a  little  distance  north  of 
ger  and  connected  it  with  a  chain  of  occupied  Koka.  An  agreement  to  this  effect  was  em- 
posts  to  Senegal  the  Mohammedan  Kingdom  of  bodied  in  declarations  exchanged  on  Aug.  5, 
Ahmadou,  was  the  only  formidable  obstacle  to  1890,  and  the  details  of  the  line  were  left  to  com- 
the  progress  of  French  influence  in  the  Soudan,  missioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  two  Govem- 
The  sacred  city  was  taken  without  losing  a  man.  ments,  it  beine  understood  that  the  whole  of  So- 
The  French  were  aided  by  the  Bambaras,  who  koto  is  included  in  the  British  sphere.  Bomu, 
possessed  the  country  forty  years  ago,  and  have  Wadai,  and  the  other  states  of  tne  Soudan  are 
since  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Ahmadou.  left  to  be  the  future  prize  of  whichever  power 
The  King's  son  Madani,  and  all  his  court  fled,  can  first  establish  protectorates  by  treaty  with 
leaving  the  royal  treasure,  which  was  found  to  the  native  sovereigns. 

consist  of  English  gold.    There  jwere  other  in-  The  contiguous  territories  of  Gaboon  and  the 

dications  that  the  English  of  Sierra  Leone  in-  French  Congo  have  a  combined  area  of  297.900 

trigued  to  supplant  French  influence.    A  Bam-  square  miles.    Tlie  population  of  Gaboon  is  186,- 

bara  chief  was  installed  as  ruler  when  the  Mus-  500,  and  that  of  the  Congo  region  is  roughly  es- 

sulmans  were  subdued  in  a  final  encounter.     In  timated  at  500,000.      On  the  coast,  along  the 

September  Ahmadu  resumed  the  offensive  and  Ogowe  and  the  road  to  the  Congo,  and  on  the 

attempted  to  besiege  Kuniakari,  but  was  repelled  Congo  are  87  stations.    Besides  the  garrisons 

with  tne  loss  of  380,  and  his  army  fled  in  confu-  there  are  about  300  whites  in  the  country.    Ivory, 

sion  toward  Nioro.    During  the  summer  Capt.  palm  oil,  caoutchouc,  and  ebony  are  exported, 

Binger  made  treaties  with  all  the  chiefs  in  the  and  trials  are  being  made  in  planting  coffee,  to- 

bend  of  the  Niger,  and  by  a  treaty  with  Samory  bacco,  sugar-cane,  and  the  vanilla  orchid.    The 

sought  to  establish  a  connection  with  the  French  total  trade  in  1887  amounted  to  7,374,800  francs, 

possessions  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.    This  design  the  bulk  of  it  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 

the  English  authorities  in    Sierra    Leone    at-  The  revenue  of  743,884  francs  was  supplement4?d 

tempted  to  frustate  by  sending  a  mission  to  Al-  by  a  grant  of  2,805,377  francs  from  tne  French 

many  Samory.  treasury  in   1888.    In  March,  1890,  a  dispatch 

The  Anglo-German  agreement,  handing  over  was  received  from  the  acting  Governor  of  the 

Zanzibar  to  the  English  protectorate,  gave  M.  Congo  State  that  a  French  post  on  the  Ubangi 

Ribot  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  the  recognition  had  been  attacked  and  all  the  whites  massacred 

of  a  French  sphere  in  Africa,  for  an   English  by  cannibals, 

protectorate  could  not  be  established  without  Madagascar  has  an  estimated  area  of  22^,500 
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moftre  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  3,500,-  of  the  United  States  was  $117,000.  The  total 
000;  the  Hovas,  who  are  the  dominant  race,  imports  for  1888  were  estimated  at  $810,000,  the 
numbering  something  like  1,000,000;  the  Saka-  chief  item  being  cotton  goods  of  the  value  of 
lavas,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  island,  about  $357,000,  mainly  of  English  manufacture.  The 
the  same ;  the  Betsileos  and  Betsimi  Sakaras  to-  total  exports  were  $870,000,  the  largest  items 
gether,  1,000,000 ;  and  the  Bavas  and  Antatia-  being  skms  of  the  value  of  $352,000,  caoutchouo 
vas,  ^,000  each.  Antananarivo,  the  capital,  of  the  value  of  $278,000,  rofia  of  the  value  of 
has  100,000  inhabitants.  The  Queen  of  the  $80,000,  and  wax  of  the  value  of  $57,000. 
Hovas  is  Ranavalona  III.  She  professes  Chris-  Of  the  small  islands  near  Madagascar,  Ste. 
tianity,  together  with  the  chief  officers  of  her  Marie  and  Reunion  have  been  subject  to  France 
court,  the  London  Missionary  Society  having  in-  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  latter, 
troduoed  Christianity  into  the  island  many  vears  070  square  miles  in  extent,  had  a  population  in 
ago.  There  are  about  350,000  Protestant  dhns-  1887  of  163,881,  of  whom  120,532  were  Creoles, 
tians,  and  35,000  Catholics.  By  a  treaty  signed  at  The  product  of  sugar  in  1886  was  31,847  tons, 
Tamatave  on  Dec  12, 1885,  the  direction  of  all  the  8,559,663  francs  in  value.  Of  coffee  343  tons 
foreign  relations  of  the  coimtry  was  transferred  were  exported,  and  of  vanilla  69  tons.  Spices 
to  the  French  Government,  and  must  be  con-  are  also  raised,  and  rice,  wheat,  beans,  ana  In- 
ducted through  the  French  Resident-General,  who  dian  oom  are  some  of  the  food  products.  The 
resides  at  the  capital  and  is  permitted  to  main-  plantations  are  cultivated  bv  East  Indian  and 
tain  a  military  escort  The  United  States  alone  negro  indentured  laborers,  slaverv  having  been 
among  the  powers  protested  against  this  treaty,  abolished  in  1870.  The  number  of  Hindu  coolies 
but  none  of  them  nave  hitherto  formally  recog-  imported  in  1887  was  25,801 ;  of  Africans,  15,- 
nized  the  French  protectorate,  and  the  Malagasy  480,  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1887  was 
GoTemroent  has  assumed  the  right  to  grant  ex-  28,123,361  francs ;  of  exports.  13,319,046  francs. 
equaiun  to  consuls  and  to  continue  direct  diplo-  The  local  revenue  was  4,639,034  francs  in  18^ ; 
matic  intercourse  with  foreign  governments.  By  the  expenditure,  4,639,002  francs ;  expenditure  of 
the  An^lo-French  agreement  of  Aug.  5,  1890,  the  French  Government,  4,255,860  irancs.  Ste. 
the  British  Government  recognizes  the  protector-  Marie  de  Madagascar  has  an  area  of  64  souare 
ate,  with  its  consequences,  especially  as  regards  miles,  with  a  population  in  1887  of  7,468.  Cloves 
ex^mtturs.  The  missonaries  of  both  countries  are  cultivated  for  export.  Nossi  B^,  off  the  west 
shall  enjoy  complete  protection,  and  toleration  coast  of  Madagascar,  has  an  area  of  112  square 
and  liberty  for  all  forms  of  worship  and  religious  miles  and  a  population  of  8,281,  mastly  Mala- 
teaching  is  rnaranteed.  Rights  and  immunities  ffasy  and  African  natives.  Sugar,  rice,  and  cof- 
en joyed  by  British  subjects  can  not  be  suppressed  fee  are  cultivated.  Mayotte,  with  an  area  of  140 
or  abridged.  The  district  on  the  Bay  of  Diego  souare  miles  and  10,551  inhabitants  in  1887.  of 
Suarez  annexed  as  a  French  colony  contained  whom  only  38  were  French,  produced  in  that 
4,607  inhabitants  in  1887.  The  home  Govern-  year  3,000  tons  of  sugar  and  18,000  gallons  of 
ment  in  1890  appropriated  1,956,455  francs  for  rum.  Another  product  is  vanilla.  The  total 
the  colony,  in  Edition  to  the  local  budget  of  value  of  imports  in  1887  was  1,130,000  francs; 
100,720  francs.  Gold  has  b^n  discovered  at  of  exports,  1,695,000  francs.  The  local  expendi- 
Maeratanarivo,  on  the  west  coast,  and  in  Febru-  ture  was  234,000  francs ;  and  that  of  the  home 
ary,  1890,  white  adventurers  began  to  flock  to  Government  in  1889  was  250,440  francs,  besides 
the  new  gold  field  from  all  quarters,  but  mostly  12,200  francs  for  the  Comoro  Islands,  which  are 
from  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  under  the  same  administration.  These  islands, 
Gold  has  long  been  known  to  exist,  besides  cop-  equidistant  from  Madagascar  and  the  African 
per,  galena,  iron,  graphite,  and  coal,  and  consid-  shore,  were  declared  a  protectorate  in  1886. 
enable  quantities  of  gold,  as  well  as  of  copper,  They  have  an  area  of  618  square  miles  and  an 
have  been  mined  for  the  Government,  which  nas  estimated  population  of  53,000,  most  of  whom 
been  able  before  these  last  discoveries  to  prevent  are  Mohammedans. 

an  influx  of  foreign  miners  and  has  employed  The  colony  and  coaling  station  of  Obock,  on 
1.000  natives  in  tne  mines.  Ancient  laws  were  the  Gulf  of  Aden  has,  with  the  territory  on  the 
in  force  which  prohibited  under  severe  penalties  Bay  of  Taiurah,  an  area  of  2,300  square  miles 
Any  search  for  precious  metals.  The  French  and  a  population  of  22,370  souls.  There  is  some 
protectorate  has  ]^  to  the  repeal  of  these  and  trade  witnShoa  and  other  countries  inland.  The 
all  statutes  against  the  commercial  development  expenditure  of  France  in  1890  was  497,441  francs, 
of  the  country  by  foreigners.  The  forests,  which  including  121,191  francs  in  the  naval  budget, 
abound  in  valuable  cabinet  woods,  have  been  The  Italian  Government  has  desired  to  annex 
leased  on  the  northeast  coast  to  European  com-  Harrar,  an  independent  country,  through  which 
pwies,  and  much  timber  has  been  felled  and  passes  all  the  trade  of  Shoa,  but  has  been  semi- 
shipped  abroad.  The  natives  breed  cattle,  cuiti-  officially  informed  whenever  the  subject  was 
^ate  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  and  are  skill-  spoken  of  that  the  French  Government  would 
fpl  in  working  metals  and  weaving  cloth  from  not  accept  an  Italian  occupation  of  that  terri- 
silk,  cotton,  and  the  fiber  of  the  rofia  palm.  Cat-  tory.  The  people  of  Harrar  have  shown  hostility 
tk  caoutchouc,  hides,  hemp,  rofia,  coffee,  sugar,  to  Europeans  for  some  time,  and  marauding 
vanilla,  wax,  gum  copal,  and  rice  are  exported,  tribes  have  threatened  French  caravans.  About 
The  trade  is  principally  with  Great  Britain,  Jan  1,  1890,  one  was  attacked  near  Obock,  but 
France,  and  Bi§union,  the  United  States,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  off  by  the  Soudanese 
Mauritius.  The  American  trade  is  on  the  in-  soldiery  in  the  service  of  the  I^'rench.  Shortly 
crease.  Of  $287,000  worth  of  exports  from  afterward  the  English  suffered  defeat  when  they 
Tamatave,  the  principal  port,  in  the  first  half  of  sent  a  force  of  Sepoys  under  Brig.-Gen.  Hogg  to 
1887  the  share  of  Fremoe  was  $84,000,  while  that  punish  the  natives  for  a  raid  on  Bulbar. 

Tou  XXX.— 23  A 
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FB^IMONT,  JOHN  CHARLES,  an  American  able  to  pass  at  Baltimore  the  rigid  examination 
explorer,  bom  in  Savannah,  Qa.,  Jan.  21,  1813 ;  required.  He  was  appointed  to  the  frigate  '*  In- 
died  in  New  York  city,  July  13, 1890.  He  was  dependence,"  when  ne  suddenly  determined  to 
descended  from  a  good  family  of  Lyons,  France,  exchange  his  profession  for  a  more  active  one. 
His  father,  driven  from  his  home  by  political  He  became  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  and 
trouble,  was  seeking  refuge  with  a  relative  in  examined  a  railroad  route  between  Charleston 
Santo  Domingo,  when  he  was  captured  by  a  Brit-  and  Augusta,  He  then  obtained  the  place  of  a»- 
ish  cruiser  and  imprisoned.  After  several  years  slstant  engineer  under  Capt  William  G.  Will- 
he  made  his  escape,  intending  to  return  to  his  na^  iams,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Corps, 
tive  land ;  but,  on  reaching  Norfolk,  Va.,  he  was  on  surveys  for  a  railroad  to  bi  built  between 
compelled  to  remain  there  waiting  for  a  vessel  Charleston  and  Cincinnati,  his  work  being  espe- 
and  money  for  his  voyage.  Pie  began  teaching  cially  tlie  exploration  of  the  mountain  passes  oe- 
French  in  Norfolk,  and  soon  an  attachment  tween  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  When 
sprang  up  between  him  and  Anne  Beverly  Whit-  this  work  was  finished,  Fremont  accompanied 
ing, 'which  resulted  in  their  marriage  and  the  Capt.  Williams  in  an  examination  of  the  Chero- 
abandonment  by  Fremont  of  his  purpose  to  go  kee  country  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
home.  Soon  after  their  marriage  the  couple  set  Tennessee.  The  region  was  moantainous,  ind 
out  on  a  journey,  of  the  nature  of  an  exploration,  the  reconnoissanoe  was  made  rapidly,  in  mid- 
to  the  South  and  West,  visiting  the  Indian  tribes  winter,  in  anticipation  of  war  with  those  Indians, 
and  examining  aboriginal  remains.  During  this  In  1838  Fremont  accompanied  Jean  Nicolas 
tour  their  first  child,  John  Charles,  was  bom.  Nicollet  in  a  governmental  survey  of  the  country 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1818  Mrs.  between  the  Missouri  and  the  northern  boundary, 
Fremont,  with  her  three  children,  settled  in  and  in  July  of  that  year  he  was  commissioned 
Charleston,  S.  C.  bv  President  Van  Buren  as  second  lieutenant  of 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  John  was  placed  in  the  Topographical  Engineers.    He  spent  two  vears 

law  office  of  John  W.  Mitchell,  who,  recognizing  witn  the  expedition,  and  then  went  to  Washing- 

his  talent,  and  pleased  with  his  energy  and  de-  ton  to  prepare  his  report.    Here  he  met  Miss 

votion  to  study,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Jessie  Benton,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Benton, 

Dr.  Robertson,  a  private  classical  tocher,  with  Senator   from  Missouri.     She  was  but  fifteen 

whom  he  remained  a  year,  when  he  entered  the  years  old,  and  her  parents  objected  to  her  reoeiv- 

t'unior  class  in  Charleston  College.  In  after-life  mg  the  addresses  of  the  young  lieutenant,  who 
le  wrote  to  Dr.  Robertson :  *'  1  am  far  from  was  captivated  at  first  sight,  and  when  he  was 
either  forgetting  you,  or  neglecting  you,  or  in  any  orderea  on  a  (Government  survey  of  Des  Moines 
way  losing  the  old  regard  I  had  for  you.  There  river  the  young  lovers  believed  that  Senator 
is  no  time  to  which  I  fi:o  back  with  more  picas-  Benton  had  obtained  the  order  for  the  purpose 
ure  than  that  spent  with  you,  for  there  was  no  of  separating  them.  The  survey  was  done  rap- 
time  so  thorougnly  well  spent ;  and  of  anything  idly,  and  on  Fremont's  return  they  ran  away 
I  may  have  learned  I  remember  nothing  so  well  and  were  married  privately  on  Oct.  19, 1841.  A 
and  so  distinctly  as  what  I  acquired  with  you."  year  later  Fremont  was  placed  in  command  of 
Dr.  Robertson  adds :  *'I  cannot  help  saying  that  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  merit  was  almost  all  his  own.  It  is  true  that  especially  the  South  Pass.  In  his  report  he  sav^: 
I  encouraged  and  cheered  him  on :  but  if  the  soil  "  I  set  out  from  Washington  city  on  the  S^  day 
into  which  I  put  the  seeds  of  learning  had  not  of  May,  1842,  and  arrived  at  St  Louis,  by  way  of 
been  of  the  richest  quality  they  would  never  New  York,  the  22d  of  May,  where  the  necessary 
have  sprung  up  to  a  hundred-fold  in  the  full  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  expedition 
ear."  Fremont  s  mother  was  exceedingly  anx-  commenced.  I  had  collect^  in  the  neighbor- 
ious  that  her  son  should  become  a  clergyman,  hood  of  St.  Louis  21  men,  principally  Creole  and 
and  at  this  time  he  united  with  the  Protestant  Canadian  voyageura,  who  had  become  familiar 
Episcopal  Church.  He  showed  at  first  the  same  with  prairie  life  in  the  service  of  the  fur  coin- 
araor  in  study  that  had  characterized  him  earlier,  panies  in  the  Indian  country.  Mr.  Charles 
but,  becoming  enamored  of  a  West  Indian  beauty,  Preuss,  a  native  of  Germany,  was  my  assistant 
he  absented  himself  so  often  from  recitations  in  the  topographical  part  of  the  survey ;  L.  Max- 
that  he  was  reprimanded.  As  he  refused  to  well,  of  Kaskaskia,  had  been'engaged  as  hunter ; 
apologize  or  to  return  to  his  duties,  he  was  ex-  and  Christopher  Carson  (more  familiarly  known, 
pelled  from  college.  After  the  death  of  a  brother  for  his  exploits  in  the  mountains,  as  Kit  Carson) 
and  a  sister,  he  privately  resumed  his  studies,  was  our  guide."  During  this  journey  Fremont  as- 
but  he  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  ministry,  cended  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  scientific  and  in  the  Wind  River  range,  and  examined  the  head- 
mathematical  work,  teaching  mathematics  in  an  waters  of  the  Platte  river.  An  extract  from  his 
evening  school,  and  becoming  a  private  tutor,  report  of  these  occurrences  will  serve  better  than 
In  1833  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  ♦*  Natch-  the  words  of  another  to  show  Fremont's  courage, 
ez"  was  sent  to  Charleston  because  of  the  his  skill  as  a  writer,  and  his  ability  to  serve  the 
**  nullification  "  troubles,  whence  it  was  ordered  several  sciences  that  his  expedition  called  for. 
to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  South  America.  His  report  excited  admiration  in  Europe  as  well 
Fremont  obtained  the  post  of  teacher  of  mathe-  as  at  home,  and  forms  an  interesting  page  in  the 
matics  on  board,  and  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  two  voluminous  records  of  the  man  who,  from  his 
and  a  half  years.  On  his  return  the  college  be-  services  of  this  kind,  was  popularly  called  the 
stowed  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  after-  "Pathfinder": 

ward  that  of  A.  M.     He  applied  for  one  of  the  j  ^^a  desirous  to  keep  strictlv  within  the  scope  of 

then    recently  established    naval  mathematic^al  my  instructions,  and  it  would  have  required  ten  or  fif- 

professorships,  and  was  one  of  a  few  who  were  teen  additional  days  for  the  aooompliahmem  of  this 
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ol^'ect;  our  animals  had  become  very  much  worn  out  soutbem  extremity.    A  narrow  rtrip  of  angular  ftap- 

witb  the  len^^th  of  the  joumev :  game  wan  very  scarce ;  ments  of  rook  sometimes  afforded  a  rough  pathway  for 

ud  the  BDinteof  the  men  had  b^n  much  exhausted  bv  our  mules,  but  generally  we  rode  along  tne  shelving 

the  hsrdsnips  and  privations.  Ourprovisions  had  well-  side,  ocoesionalo^  scrambling  up   at  a  considerable 

nigh  all  disappeared.    Bread  had  oeen  long  out  of  the  risk  of  tumbling  back  iuto  the  lake, 

question;  ana  of  all  our  stock,  we  had  remaininjr  two  The  slope  was   fVequently  60**;   the  pines  grew 

or  three  pounds  of  coffee  and  a  small  quantity  of  densely  together,  and  the  ground  watt  covered  with 

macaroni,  which  bad  been  husbanded  with  great  care  the  branches  ana  trunks  of  trees.    The  air  was  tra- 

tor  the  mountun  expedition  we  were  about  to  under-  grant  with  the  odor  of  the  pines,  and  I  realized  thiH 

Uke.    Our  daily  meal  com>isted  of  dry  buffalo  meat,  delightful  morning  the  pleasure  of  breathing  that 

cooked  in  tallow ;  and,  as  we  had  not  dried  this  with  mountain  air  which  makes  a  constant  theme  of  the 

Indian  skill,  port  of  it  was  spoiled:  and  what  re-  hunter's  praise,  and ^ which  now  made  us  feel  as  if  we 

mained  of  good  was  as  hud  as  wood,  having  much  had  all  been  drinkmg  some  exhilarating  gas.    The 

the  taste  and  appearance  of  bo  many  pieces  of  bark,  depths  of  this  unexplored  forest  was  a  place  to  delight 

Even  of  this  our  stock  was  rapidly  diminishing  in  a  the  heartof  a  botanist.   There  was  a  ricn  undergrowth 

eamp  which  was  capable  of  consuming  two  buffaloes  plants,  and  numerous  gay-colored  flowers  in  brilHant 

in  everv  twenty-four  houn.    These  animals  had  en-  bloom.    We  reached  the  outlet  at  length,  where  some 

tirely  <{i8appearDd ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that  ive  freshly  barked  willows  that  lay  in  the  water  showod 

should  fall  in  with  them  again  until  we  returned  to  that  beaver  had  been  recently  at  work.    There  were 

the  Sweetwater.  some  small  brown  squirrels  Jumping  about  in  the 

Oar  arrangements  for  the  ascent  wore  rapidly  com-  pines,  and  a  couple  of  large  mallard  aucks  swimming 

pleted.    We  were  in  a  hostile  country,  which  rendered  m  the  stream. 

the  greatest  vii^lance  and  circumspection  necessarv.  The  hills  on  the  southern  end  were  low.  and  the 
The  pass  at  the  north  end  of  the  mountain  was  ^eatiy  lake  looked  like  a  mimic  sea,  as  the  waves  oroke  on 
faifested  by  Blackfeet,  and  immediately  opposite  was  the  sandy  beach  in  the  force  of  a  strong  breeze, 
one  of  their  tbrta,  on  the  edge  of  a  little  thicket,  two  There  was  a  pretty  open  spot,  with  flne  grass  for  our 
or  three  hundred  feet  from  our  encampment.  We  mules ;  and  wo  made  our  noon  halt  on  the  beach, 
were  posted  in  a  grove  of  beech,  on  the  margin  of  the  under  the  shade  of  some  large  hemlocks.  We  re- 
lake,  and  a  few  nundred  feet  long,  with  a  narrow  sumed  our  journey  after  a  halt  of  about  an  hour,  mak- 
pniriUon  on  the  iimer  side,  bordered  by  the  rocky  ing  our  way  up  the  ridge  on  the  western  side  of  the 
ridge.  In  the  upper  end  of  this  ^ve  we  cleared  a  lake.  In  searcn  of  smoother  groimd,  we  rode  a  little 
circular  space  about  fortjr  feet  in  diameter,  and,  inland ;  and.  passing  through  groves  of  aspen,  soon 
with  the  felled  timber  and  interwoven  branches,  sur-  found  ouR»elvee  again  among  the  pines.  Emerging 
rounded  it  with  a  breastwork  Ave  feet  in  height.  A  {torn  these,  we  struck  the  summit  of  the  ridge  above 
gap  was  left  for  a  gate  on  the  inner  side  bv  wnich  the  the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 

animals  were  to  be  driven  in  and  securea,  while  the  We  nad  reached  a  very  elevated  point,  and  in  the 
men  slept  around  the  little  work.  It  was  half  hidden  valley  below  and  among  the  hills  were  a  number  of 
by  the  foliage,  and  ffanisoned  bv  twelve  resolute  men,  lakes  of  <Ufferent  levels ;  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
would  have  set  at  (^fiance  any  band  of  savages  which  above  others,  with  which  they  communicated  by  foam- 
might  chance  to  discover  them  in  the  interval  of  our  ing  torrents.  Even  to  our  great  height  the  roar  of 
abwooe.  Fifteen  of  the  best  mules,  with  fourteen  the  cataracts  came  up,  and  we  could  see  them  leap- 
men,  were  selected  for  the  mountain  party.  Our  pro-  ing  down  in  lines  of  snowv  foam.  From  this  scene  of 
visions  consisted  of  dried  meat  for  two  days,  with  our  busy  waters  we  turned  aoruptly  into  the  stillness  of 
little  stock  of  ooffee  and  some  macaroni.  In  addition  a  forest,  where  we  rode  among  the  open  bolls  of  the 
to  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  I  took  with  me  a  pines,  over  a  lawn  of  verdant  grass,  having  strik- 
eejctant  and  spy  glass,  and  we  had,  of  course^  our  com-  mgly  the  air  of  cultivated  grounds.  This  led  us, 
passes.  In  cnar^  of  the  camp  I  left  Bemier,  one  of  after  a  time,  among  masses  of  rock,  which  bad  no 
ray  moat  trustworthy  men,  who  possessed  the  most  vezetable  earth  but  in  hollows  and  crevices,  though 
determined  courage.  still  the  pine  forest  continued.  Toward  evening  we 
12tb.— Early  in  the  rooming  we  left  the  camp,  fif-  reached  a  defile,  or  rather  a  hole  in  the  mountains, 
teen  in  number,  well  armed,  of  coune,  and  mounted  entirely  shut  in  by  dark  pine- covered  rocks.  A 
on  oar  best  mules.  A  peck  animal  carried  our  pro-  small  stream,  with  scarcely  perceptible  current,  flow^ 
visions,  with  a  coffee  pot  and  kettle  and  three  or  four  through  a  level  bottom  of  perhaps  eighty  yards'  width, 
tin  cups.  Every  man  had  a  blanket  strapped  over  where  tiie  grass  was  saturated  with  water.  Into  this 
bis  saddle,  to  aerve  for  his  bed,  and  the  instruments  the  mules  were  turned^  and  were  neither  hobbled  nor 
wtre  carried  by  turns  en  their  backs.  Wo  entered  di-  picketed  during  the  night,  as  the  fine  pasturage  took 
recti^  on  rou^h  and  rocky  ground,  and  just  after  away  all  temptation  to  stray  ;  and  we  made  our  biv- 
croasing  the  ndge  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  an  ouac  In  the  pines.  The  surrounding  masses  were  all 
antelope.  We  heard  the  roar,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  a  of  granite.  While  supper  was  being  prepared,  I  set  out 
watenall  as  we  rode  along,  and.  crossing  in  our  way  on  an  excursion  in  the  neighborhood,  aocompanied  by 
two  fine  streams,  tributary  to  tne  Colorado,  in  about  one  of  my  meiL  We  wandered  about  among  the 
two  hoars'  ride  we  reached  the  top  of  the  first  row  or  enm  and*  ravines  until  dark,  richly  repaid  for  our 
ranee  of  the  mountains.  Here,  again,  a  view  of  the  walk  by  a  fine  collection  of  plants,  many  of  them  in 
most  romantic  beauty  met  our  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if^  full  bloom.  Ascending  a  peak  to  find  the  place  of  our 
from  the  vast  expanse  of  uninteresting  prairie  we  had  camp,  we  saw  that  the  little  defile  in  which  we  lay 
paftied  over.  Nature  had  collected  all  her  beauties  to-  communicated  with  the  long  green  valley  of  some 
l^er  in  one  chosen  place.  We  were  overlooking  a  stream  which,  here  locked  up  m  the  mountains,  far 
a  deep  valley,  which  was  entirely  occupied  by  three  away  to  the  south  found  its  way  in  a  dense  forest  to 
Likes,  and  firom  the  brink  the  surrounding  ridges  rose  the  plains.  Looking  along  its  upward  course,  it 
precipitously  five  hundred  and  a  thousand  fcet^  cov-  neemed  to  conduct,  by  a  smooth  gradual  slope,  di- 
ert'i  with  Hae  dark  green  of  the  balsam  pine,  relieved  rectly  toward  the  peak,  which  fVt)m  long  oonsuitotion 
on  the  border  of  the  lake  with  the  light  foliage  of  the  as  we  approached  the  mountiun  we  had  decided  to 
a«peiL  They  all  communicated  with  each  other,  and  be  the  highest  of  the  range.  Pleased  with  the  dia- 
the  green  of  the  waters,  common  to  mountain  lakes  of  oovery  of  so  fine  a  road  for  the  next  day,  we  hastened 
^(reat  depth,  showed  Uiat  it  would  be  impossible  to  down  to  the  camp,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time  lor 
cross  them.  The  surprise  manifested  by  our  guides  supper.  Our  table  service  was  rather  scant ;  and  we 
when  these  impassable  obstacles  suddenly  barred  our  held  the  meat  in  our  hands,  and  dean  rocks  mode 
protneas^  proved  that  they  were  among  the  hidden  good  plates,  on  which  we  spread  our  macaroni, 
treasures  of  the  place,  unknown  even  to  the  wander-  Among  all  the  strange  places  on  which  we  had  occap 
ing  trappers  of  tne  re<^on.  Descending  the  hill,  we  sion  to  encamp  during  our  lon^;  journey,  none  have 
prooeeoed  to  make  our  way  along  the  margin  to  the  left  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind  as  the  camp  of 
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this  evening.  The  disorder  of  the  maases  which  sui^  of  distinction,  we  have  called  Island  lake.  We 
rounded  us— the  little  hole  through  which  we  saw  the  had  reached  the  upper  limit  of  the  piny  region : 
stura  overhead— the  dark  pines  where  we  slept — and  as,  above  this  point,  no  tree  was  to  oe  seen,  and 
the  rocks  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  our  fires,  made  a  patches  of  snow  lay  evervwhere  around  us  on  the 
night  picture  oi  very  wild  beauty.  cold  sides  of  the  rocKS.  The  nora  of  the  region  ve 
18th. — The  morning  was  brignt  and  pleasant,  just  had  traversed  since  leaving  our  mules  was  extremely 
oool  enough  to  make  exercise  agreeable,  and  we  soon  rich,  and.  among  the  characteristic  plants,  the  scarlet 
.entered  the  defile  I  had  seen  the  precedim;  day.  It  flowers  or  the  JJodteaiheon  denUUvm  everywhere  met 
was  smoothly  carpeted  with  soil  ffrass,  and  scattered  the  eye  in  great  abundance.  A  small  green  ravine, 
over  with  groups  of  flowers,  of  wnich  yellow  was  the  on  the  edge  of  which  we  were  encamped,  was  fillea 
predominant  color.  Sometimes  we  were  tbroed,  by  with  a  provision  of  alpine  plants  in  brilliant  bloom, 
an  occasional  difficult  pass,  to  pick  our  way  on  a  nar-  From  oarometrical  observations  made  during  oar 
row  ledge  along  the  side  or  the  defile,  and  the  mules  three  davs'  sojourn  at  this  place  its  elevation  above 
were  frequently  on  their  knees ;  but  these  obstruo-  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  10.000  feet.  During  the  day  ve 
tions  were  rare,  and  we  journeyed  on  in  the  sweet  had  seen  no  sign  of  animal  life ;  but  among  the  rock^ 
morning  air,  delighted  at  our  good  fortime  in  having  here  we  heard  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  bleat  oi  a 
found  such  a  beautifUl  entrance  to  the  mountains,  young  goat,  which  Ire  searched  for  with  hungiy  sc- 
This  road  continued  for  about  three  miles,  when  we  tivity,  and  found  to  proceed  from  a  small  aninuu  of  a 
suddenly  reached  its  termination  in  one  of  the  grand  gray  color,  with  short  ears  and  no  tail— probabW  the 
views  wnich,  at  eveiy  turn,  meet  the  traveler  in  the  oiberian  squirrel.  We  saw  a  contdderabte  number  of 
magnificent  region.  Here  the  defile  up  wliidi  we  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  bird  like  & 
had  traveled  opened  out  into  a  small  lawn,  where,  in  sparrow,  it  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  elevated 
a  little  lake,  the  stream  had  its  source.  part  of  tne  mountains.  On  our  return  we  saw,  he- 
There  were  some  fine  asters  in  bloom,  but  all  the  tow  this  lake,  large  flocks  of  the  mountain  goat  We 
flowering  plants  appeared  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  had  nothing  to  eat  to-night.  Idgeuneaae,  with  sev- 
rocks,  and  to  be  of  lower  growth  than  below,  as  if  oral  others,  took  their  guns  and  sallied  out  in  search 
they  loved  the  warmth  of  tne  soil,  and  kept  out  of  of  a  goat:  out  returned  unsuccessful.  At  sunset  the 
the  way  of  the  winds.  Immediately  at  our  feet  a  barometer  stood  at  20*522 ;  the  attached  thermometer 
precipitous  descent  led  to  a  confusion  of  defiles,  and  60".  Here  we  had  the  misfortune  to  break  our  tber- 
before  us  rose  the  mountains,  as  we  have  represented  mometer,  having  now  onlv  that  attached  to  the  ba- 
them  in  the  annexed  view.  It  is  not  by  the  splendor  rometcr.  I  was  taken  ill  shortly  after  we  had  en- 
of  far-off  views,  which  have  lent  such  a  glory  to  the  camped,  and  continued  so  until  late  in  the  night,  with 
Alps,  that  these  impress  the  mind ;  but  by  a  gicrautio  violent  headache  and  vomiting.  Tliis  was  prooablr 
disorder  of  enormous  masses,  and  a  saviui^  sublimity  caused  bv  the  excessive  fatigue  I  had  undergone  ana 
of  naked  rook,  in  wonderful  contrast  with  innumera-  want  of  rood,  andjwrhaps,  aUo,  in  some  measure,  by 
ble  green  spots  of  a  rich  fioral  beauty,  shut  up  in  the  rarity  of  the  air.  Tne  nisht  was  cold,  aa  a  vio- 
their  stem  recesses.  Their  wildness  seems  suited  to  lent  gale  from  the  north  haa  spnuur  up  at  sun^i't, 
the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  country.  which  entirely  blew  away  the  heat  of  the  fires.  The 
I  determined  to  leave  our  animals  here,  and  make  cold,  and  our  granite  bea<,  had  not  been  favorable  to 
the  rest  of  our  way  on  foot.  The  peak  appeared  so  sleep,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the  face  of  the  sun  in 
near  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  our  returning  before  the  morning.  Not  being  delayed  by  any  prepara- 
night ;  and  a  few  men  were  left  in  chaige  of  the  tion  for  breakfast,  we  set  out  immediately, 
mules,  with  our  provisions  and  blankets.  We  took  On  every  side,  as  we  advanced,  was  heard  the  roar 
with  ud  nothins  out  our  arms  and  instruments,  and,  of  waters,and  of  a  torrent,  which  we  followed  up  a  short 
as  the  day  had  become  warm,  the  greater  part  left  distance,  until  it  expanded  into  a  lake  about  one  mile 
our  coats.  Having  made  an  early  dinner,  we  started  in  length.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  mob  a  bank 
•gain.  We  were  soon  involved  in  the  most  ragged  of  ice,  or  rather  ofsnow  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice.  Car- 
precipices,  nearing  the  central  chfdn  very  slowly,  and  son  had  been  our  guide  into  the  mountains,  and,  agree- 
rising  but  little.  The  first  ridge  hid  a  succession  of  ably  to  his  advice,  we  left  this  little  valley,  and  took 
others :  and  when,  with  great  fatigue  and  difficulty,  to  the  ndgcs  again,  which  we  found  extremely  bro- 
we  had  climbed  up  500  feet,  it  was  but  to  make  an  ken,  and  where  we  were  airain  involved  among  prnri- 
equal  descent  on  the  other  side;  all  these  intervening  pices.  Here  were  ice  fields;  among  which  we  were 
places  were  filled  with  small  deep  lakes  which  met  all  dispersed,  seeking  each  the  best  path  to  ascend  the 
the  eye  in  every  direction,  descenoing  fh)m  one  level  peak.  Mr.  Prouss  attempted  to  walk  along  the  upper 
to  another,  sometimes  under  bridges  formed  by  huge  edge  of  one  of  these  fields,  which  sloped  away  at  an 
fragments  of  granite,  beneath  which  was  hoard  the  roar  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees;  but  his  feet  slipped 
of  tne  water.  These  constantly  obstructed  our  path,  from  under  him,  and  he  went  plunging  down  the 
forcing  us  to  make  long  dHoura ;  freouently  obliged  plain.  A  few  himdred  feet  below,  at  tne  bottom, 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  fre<^uently  falling  among  the  were  some  fragments  of  sharp  rock,  on  which  he 
rooks.  Maxwell  was  precipitated  toward  the  face  of  a  landed;  and,  tnoui^h  he  turned  a  couple  of  eomer- 
precipice,  and  saved  himself  fVom  going  over  by  saults  he  fortunately  received  no  injury, 
throwing  himself  fiat  on  the  ground.     We  clambered  Two  of  the  men^  Clement  Lambert  and  Desooteaux, 


worn  out,  we  reached  the  shore  of  a  little  lake  in  ing,  as  on  the  dav  before.  Finding  myself  unable  to 
which  was  a  rocky  island.  We  remained  here  a  short  proceed,  I  sent  tne  barometer  over  to  Mr.  Preuss, 
time  to  re^t,  and  oontuiued  on  around  the  lake,  which  who  was  in  a  gap  200  or  800  yards  distant,  desiring 
had  in  some  places  a  beach  of  white  sand,  and  in  oth-  him  to  reach  the  peak  if  possible^  and  take  an  ob- 
ers  was  bound  with  rocks,  over  which  the  way  was  sorvation  there.  He  found  himself  unable  to  proceed 
difficult  and  dangerous,  as  the  water  from  Lnnumer»-  further  in  that  direction,  and  took  an  observation, 
ble  springs  made  them  very  slippery.  where  the  barometer  stood  at  19*401 :  attached  Hvtr- 
By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  nirther  side  of  the  mometer  50",  in  the  gap.  Carson,  who  had  gone  over 
lake,  we  found  ourselves  all  exceedingly  fatigued,  to  him,  Kuooeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the  snowy  sum- 
and,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  party,  we  mits  of  the  main  ridge,  whence  he  saw  the  peak  t'>- 
encamped.  The  spot  we  had  chosen  was  a  broad  flat  ward  which  all  our  efforts  had  been  directed,  tover- 
rock,  in  some  measure  protected  fh)m  the  winds  by  ing  800  or  1 .000  feet  into  the  air  above  him.  In  the 
the  surrounding  crags,  and  the  trunks  of  fallen  pines  mean  time,  nnding  myself  grow  rather  worse  than  bet- 
afforded  us  bright  fin«.  Near  by  was  a  foaming  tor-  ter,  and  doubtful  how  far  my  strer^;;th  would  carry 
rent,  which  tumbled  into  the  little  lake  about  one  me,  I  sent  Basil  Lajenne^se.  with  four  men,  back 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  us,  and  which,  by  way  to  the  place  where  the  mules  nad  been  left. 
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We  were  now  better  acquainted  with  the  topojipra-  found  breath  "beginning  to  ftul.     At  intervals  we 

phy  of  the  country,  and  I  directed  him  to  brin)(  ^k  reached  places  where  a  number  of  springs  fpished  from 

vith  him^  if  it  were  in  any  way  posaible,  four  or  five  the  rooks,  and  about  1,800  feet  above  the  lakes  came 

mules,  with  provisions  and  blankets.     With  me  were  to  the  snow  line.    From  this  point  our  progress  was 

Maxwell  and  Ayer ;  and  after  we  had  remained  near-  uninterrupted  climbing.    Hitherto  I  had  worn  a  pair 

ly  an  hour  on  the  rock,  It  became  so  unpleasantly  of  thick  moccasins,  with  soles  of  parfleehe^  but  here  I 

obid,  though  the  day  was  bright,  that  we  set  out  put  on  a  light,  thin  pair  which  I  nad  brought  for  the 

on  our  return  to  the  camp,  at  which  we  all  arrived  purpose,  as  now  the  use  of  our  toes  became  necessary 

Bafely,  stngvling  in  one  after  the  other.    I  continued  to  a  further  advance.    I  availed  myself  of  a  sort  of 

ill  daring  the  attemoon,  but  became  better  toward  oomb  of  the  mountun^  which  stood  against  the  wall 

sundown,  when  mv  recovery  was  completed  by  the  like  a  buttress,  and  which  the  wind  and  the  solar  radiar 

appearance  of  Basil  and  four  men,  all  mounted.    The  tion,  joined  to  the  steepness  of  the  smooth  rock,  had 

men  who  had  gone  with  him  had  been  too  much  fa-  kept  almost  entirely  ueo  from  snow.     Up  this   I 

tije:ned  to  return,  and  were  relieved  by  those  in  char^  made  my  way  rapidly.    Our  cautious  method  of  ad- 

ofthe  horses;  but  in  his  powers  of  enduninoe  Basil  vancing  at  the  outset  had  spared  my  strength;  and,' 

resembled  more  a  mountain  ^oat  than  a  man.    They  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  disposition  to  headache, 

brought  blanketrt  and  provisions,  and  wo  enjoyed  I  felt  no  remains  of  yesterday's  illness.    In  a  few 

veil  our  dried  meat  and  a  cup  of  good  coffee.    We  minutes  we  reached  a  point  where  the  buttress  was 

rolled  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets,  and,  with  our  feet  overhanging,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  sur- 

tumed  to  a  blazing  Are,  slept  soundly  until  morning,  mounting  the  difficultv  than  b^  passing  around  one 

15th. — ^It  had  been  suppK>sed  that  we  had  finish^  side  of  it,  which  was  the  face  ot  a  vertical  precipice  of 

with  the  monntains ;  and  the  evening  before  it  had  several  hundred  feet. 

been  arranged  that  Carson  should  set  out  at  davlight,  Putting  hands  and  feet  in  the  crevices  between  the 
and  return  to  breakfast  at  the  Camp  of  the  Mmes,  blocks,  i  succeeded  in  getting  over  it,  and,  when  I 
taking  with  him  all  but  four  or  five  men,  who  were  to  reached  the  top,  found  my  companions  in  a  small 
stay  with  me  and  bring  back  the  mules  and  instru-  valley  below.  jDescending  to  tnem,  we  continued 
meiits.  Accordingly,  at  the  break  of  day  they  set  climbing,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  the  crest.  I 
ouL  With  Mr.  irreoBS  and  myself  remained  Basil  sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  another  step  would 
Ligeanesse,  Clement  Lambert,  Janisse,  and  Desco-  have  precipitated  me  into  an  immense  snow  ueld  Ave 
teaux.  When  we  had  secured  strength  for  «the  dav  hundred  leet  below.  To  the  edge  of  this  field  was  a 
by  a  hearty  breakfast,  we  covered  what  remainea,  sheer  icy  precipice ;  and  then,  with  a  f^'adual  fall,  the 
which  was  enough  for  one  meal,  with  rocks,  in  order  field  sloped  on  for  about  a  mile,  until  it  struck  the 
that  it  might  be  safe  from  any  marauding  bird,  and,  foot  of  another  lower  ridge.  I  ntood  on  a  narrow  crest, 
saddling  our  mules,  turned  our  faces  once  more  to-  about  three  feet  in  width,  with  an  inclination  of  about 
ward  the  peaks.  This  time  we  determined  to  proceed  20*  north  61*  east.  [This  mountain  is  now  known 
quietlv  and  eautiousIVj  deliberately  resolved  to  ao-  as  Fremont's  Peak,  in  western  Wyoming. — Ed.]  As 
oompiish  our  object  if  it  were  within  the  compass  of  soon  as  I  had  gratined  the  first  feelings  of  curiosity,  I 
human  means.  We  were  of  opinion  that  a  long  defile  descended,  and  each  man  ascended  in  his  turn ;  for  I 
which  lay  to  the  lett  of  yesterday's  route  would  lead  would  onl^  allow  one  at  a  time  to  mount  the  unstable 
OS  to  the  foot  of  the  main  peak.  Our  mules  had  been  and  precarious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a  breath  would 
refreshed  by  the  fine  /i^rass  in  the  little  ravine  at  the  hurl  mto  the  abyss  below.  We  mounted  the  barome- 
IsJand  Camp,  and  we  intended  to  ride  up  the  defile  as  ter  in  the  snow  of  the  summit,  and,  fixing  a  ramrod 
far  as  poaaiole,  in  order  to  husband  our  strength  for  in  a  crevice,  unfurled  the  national  fiag  to  wave  in  the 
the  main  asoont.  Though  this  was  a  fine  passage,  breeze  where  never  fiag  waved  before.  During  our 
sdll  it  was  a  defile  of  tne  most  rugged  mountuns  moming^s  ascent,  we  had  met  no  sign  of  animal  life, 
known,  and  we  had  manv  a  rough  anoT steep  slippery  except  the  small  sparrow-liko  bird  already  mentioned, 
place  to  cross  before  reaclilng  t-he  end.  In  this  place  A  stillness  the  moat  profound  and  a  terrible  solituda 
the  sun  rarely  shone ;  snow  lay  along  the  boraer  of  forced  themselves  constantly  on  the  mind  as  the  ^reat 
the  small  stream  which  fiowed  through  it,  and  oooa-  features  of  the  place.  Here,  on  the  summit,  ^ere 
sional  icy  passaires  made  the  footing  or  the  mules  verr  the  stillness  was  absolute,  unbroken  by  any  sound, 
insecure,  and  the  rocks  and  ground  were  moist  with  and  solitude  complete,  we  thought  ourselves  beyond 
the  trickling  waters  in  this  spring  of  miehty  rivers,  the  re^on  of  animated  life ;  but  while  we  were  sitting 
We  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  ourselves  riding  on  the  rock,  a  solitary  bee  {bromus^  the  humble- heel 
along  the  huge  wall  which  forms  the  central  summits  came  winging  his  flight  from  the  eastern  valley,  and 
of  the  chain.  There  at  last  it  rose  by  our  sides,  a  lit  on  the  knee  of  one  of  the  men.  It  was'a  strange 
nearly  perpendicular  wall  of  mnite,  terminating  place,  the  icy  rock  and  the  highest  peak  of  the  Kooky 
2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  our  heads  in  a  serrated  line  mountains,  for  a  lover  of  warm  sunshine  and  flowers ; 
of  broken,  jagged  cones.  We  rode  on  until  we  came  and  we  pleased  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
almost  immediately  below  the  main  peak^  which  I  the  first  of  his  species  to  cross  the  mountain  barrier — 
denominated  the  Snow  peak,  as  it  exhibited  more  a  solitary  pioneer  to  foretell  the  advanoe  of  civilization, 
mow  to  the  eye  than  anv  of  the  neighboring  summits.  I  believe  that  a  moment's  thought  would  have  made 
Here  were  three  small  lakes  of  a  green  color,  each,  per-  us  let  him  continue  his  way  unharmed:  but  we 
haps,  of  a  thousand  yards  in  diameter,  and  apparently  carried  out  the  law  of  this  country^  where  all  animat- 
very  deep.  These  fay  in  a  kind  of  chasm ;  and,  ao-  ed  nature  seems  at  war ;  and,  seizing[  him  immedi- 
cording  to  the  barometei\  we  hail  attained  but  a  few  ately,  put  him  in  at  least  a  fit  place — in  the  leaves  of 
handrMi  feet  above  the  Island  lake.  The  barometer  a  large  book,  among  the  fiowers  we  had  collected  on 
here  stood  at  20'i50,  attached  thermometer  70*.  our  way.  The  barometer  stood  at  18*298,  the  at- 
We  managed  to  get  our  mules  up  to  a  little  bench  tached  thermometer  at  44*  ;  giving  for  the  elevation 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  lakes,  where  there  of  this  summit  18,570  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
was  a  patch  of  good  grass,  and  turned  them  loose  to  which  may  be  called  the  highest  fiight  of  the  bee.  It 
irraze.  During  our  rough  ride  to  this  place  they  had  is  certainly  the  highest  known  fiight  of  that  insect, 
exhibited  a  wonderful  surefootedness.  Parts  of  the  From  the  description  given  bv  Mackenzie  of  the 
defile  were  filled  with  angular,  sharp  fragments  of  mountains  where  he  crossed  them,  with  that  of  a 
rock,  three  or  four  and  eight  or  ten  feet  cube ;  and  French  officer  still  farther  to  the  north,  and  Col. 
among  these  l^ey  had  worked  tlieir  way,  leaping  Long's  measurements  to  the  south,  joined  to  the 
from  one  narrow  point  to  another,  rarely  making  a  opinion  of  the  oldest  traders  of  the  country,  it  is  pre- 
cise step,  and  giving  us  no  occasion  to  dismount,  sumed  that  this  is  the  highest  peak  of  tne  Rocky 
Having  diverted  ourselves  of  every  unnecessary^  en-  mountains.  The  day  was  sunny  and  bri^^ht,  but  a 
cumbranoe,  we  commenoed  the  ascent.  This  time,  slight  shininffniist  hung  over  the  lower  plains,  which 
like  experienced  travelers^  we  did  not  press  ourselves,  interfered  with  our  view  of  the  surrounaiuff  country, 
but  climbed  leisurely,  sitting  ddwn  so  soon  as  we  On  one  side  we  overlooked  innumerable  lakes  and 
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streanoB,  the  spriQg  of  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  of  the  Platte,  oonuating  ot  hu^e  blocks.  60  or  80 
California;  and  on  the  other  was  the  Wind  River  feet  cube^  of  decomposing  cranite.  Tne  cement 
▼alley,  where  were  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone  whichumted  them  was  probaDiy  of  easier  decompo&l- 
branch  of  the  Missouri ;  far  to  the  north,  we  could  tion,  and  has  disappeax^d  and  left  them  imlate,  and 
just  discover  the  snowy  heads  of  the  TYois  Tttona^  separated  by  small  spaces.  Numerous  bonia  of  the 
where  were  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  mountain  goat  were  lying  among  the  rocks  ;  sikI  in 
rivers ;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  tlie  ravines  were  cedars,  whose  trunks  were  of  esctrs- 
tlio  p<^k8  were  plainly  visible,  among  which  were  ordinary  size.  From  this  ridge  we  descended  to  a 
some  of  the  springs  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  river,  small  open  plain,  at  the  moutb  of  the  Sweet  Water, 
Around  us^  the  whole  scene  had  one  main,  striking  which  rushed  with  a  rapid  current  into  the  Platte, 
feature,  which  was  that  of  terrible  convulsion.  Par-  here  flowing  along  in  a  broad  and  apparently  deep 
allel  to  itB  length,  the  ridge  was  split  into  chasms  and  stream,  which  seemed,  fh>m  its  turbid  appearance,  to 
fi.s8ure8,  between  which  rose  the  thin  lofty  walls,  be  considerably  swollen.  I  obtained  here  some  as- 
terminated  with  slender  minarets  and  columns.  Ac-  tronomical  ohservations,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent 
cording  to  the  barometer,  the  little  crest  of  the  wall  on  in  getting  our  boat  ready  for  navigation  the  next  day. 
which  we  stood  was  8,670  feet  above  that  place,  and  24tb. — We  started  before  sunrise,  intending  to 
8,780  above  the  little  lakes  at  the  bottom,  immediately  breakfast  at  Goat  Island.  I  had  directed  the  land 
at  our  feet.  Our  camp  at  the  Two  Hills  (an  a^tro-  party,  in  charj^e  of  Bemier,  to  proceed  to  this  place, 
nomical  station)  bore  south  8"  east,  which,  with  a  where  they  were  to  remain  should  they  find  no  note 
bearing  afterward  obtained  fh>m  a  fixed  position,  en-  to  apprise  them  of  our  having  passed.  In  the  event 
abled  us  to  locate  the  peak.  The  bearing  of  the  TroU  of  receiving  this  information,  they  were  to  ciontinae 
Tdana  was  north  60*  west,  and  the  direction  of  the  their  route,  passing  by  certain  places  which  had  been 
central  ridge  of  the  Wind  River  mountains  south  89*  designated.  Mr.  Preuss  accompanied  me,  and  witti 
east  The  summit  rock  was  gneiss,  succeeded  by  us  were  five  of  my  best  men.  Here  appeand  lo 
aienitic  gneiss.  Bienite  and  feldspar  succeeded  in  scarcity  of  water,  and  we  took  on  board,  with  various 
our  descent  to  the  snow  line,  where  we  found  a  felds-  instnmients  and  baggage,  provisions  for  ten  or  twelve 
pathic  g^ranite.  I  had  remarked  that  the  noise  pro-  days.  We  paddled  down  the  river  rapidly,  for  oor 
oiuced  bv  the  explosion  of  our  pistols  had  the  usual  de-  little  craft  was  light  aa  a  duck  on  the  water ;  and  the 
gree  of  loudness,  but  was  not  in  the  least  prolonged,  sun  had  been  some  time  risen,  when  we  heard  before 
expiring  almost  instantaneously.  us  a  hollow  roar,  which  we  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
Having  now  made  what  observations  our  means  fall,  of  which  we  had  heard  a  vague  rumor,  but  whose 
afforded,  we  ]^roceeded  to  descend.    We  had  accom-  exact  locality  no  one  had  been  able  to  deacribe  to  us. 

Siished  an  object  of  laudable  ambition,  and  beyond  We  were  approaching  a  ridge,  through  which  the 

le  strict  order  of  our  instructions.     We  had  climbed  river  passes  by  a  place  called  '*  cafion"  (pronounced 

the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  looked  hanyon)—9i.  Spanish  word,  signifyinfr  a  piece  of  artil- 

down  upon  the  snow  a  thousand  feet  below ;  and,  lex^,  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  oi  any  kind  of  tube,  and 

standing  where  never  human  foot  had  stood  before,  which  in  this  country  had  been  adopted  to  describe 

felt  the  exultation  of  first  explorers.    Our  coffee  haa  the  passage  of  a  river  between  perpendicular  rocks  of 

been  expended,  but  we  now  mode  a  kind  of  tea  from  great  height  which  frequently  approach  each  other  pu 

the  roots  of  the  wild-cherry  tree.  closely  overhead  as  to  form  a  kind  of  tunnel  over  the 

23d. — ^Yesterday  evening  we  reached  our  encamp-  stream,  which  foams  along  below,  half  choked  up  bj 

moot  at  Kock  Independence,  where  I  took  some  as-  fallen  fragments.    Between  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet 

tronomical  observations.     Here,  not    unmindful  of  Water  and  Goat  Island  there  b  probably  a  fall  of 

tiie  custom  of  early  travelers  and  explorers  in  our  800  feet,  and  that  was  principally  made  in  the  canoiw 

oountrv,  I  engraved  on  this  rock  of  the  far  West  a  betbre  us ;  as,  without  them,  the  water  waa  compank 

symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.     Among  the  thickly  tively  smooth.    As  we  neared  the  ridge,  the  river 

inscribed  names  I  made  on  the  hard  granite  the  im-  made   a  sudden  turn,  and   swept   squarely   down 

pression  of  a  large  cross,  which  I  coverod  with  a  black  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  cafion  with  great 

preparation  of  India-rubber  well  calculated  to  resist  velocity,  and  so  tteep  a  descent  that  it  had   to  the 

the  influence  of  wind  and  rain.    It  stands  amid  the  eye  the  appearance  of  an  inclined  plane.    When  we 

names  of  many  who  have  long  8ince  found  their  way  laundied  mto  this,  the  men  jumped  overboard  to 

to  the  grave,  and  for  whom  the  huge  rock  is  a  giant  check  the  velocity  of  the  boat,  but  were  soon  in  water 

Savestone.    One  George  Weymouth  was  sent  out  to  up  to  their  necks,  and  our  boat  ran  on.    But  we  sue- 

aine  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  Arundel,  ceedcd  in  bringing  her  to  a  small  point  of  rocks  on 

and  othera ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  their  discoveries,  the  right,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon.    Here  was  a  kind 

he  says :  "  The  next  day^  we  ascended  in  our  pinnace  of  elevated  sand  beach,  not  many  yards  square,  backed 


1606  ;  and  in  1842  I  obeyed  the  feclini?  of  early  trav-  able  height    The  ridge  wus  oF  the  same  docompos- 

elers,  and  left  Uie  impression  of  the  cross  deeply  en-  infir  granite  already  mentioned,  and  the  water  cad 

gravetl  on  the  vast  rock  1,000  miles  beyond  the' Mis-  worked  the  surface,  in  many  places,  into  a  wavy  sur- 

rissippi.  to  which  discoverers  have  given  the  national  face  of  ridges  and  holes.    We  ascended  the  rocks  to 

name  or  Rock  Independence.  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  fh>m  the  summit  the  pas- 

In  obedience  to  my  instructions  to  survey  the  river  sage  appeared  to  bo  a  continued  cataract,  foaming  over 

Platte,  if  possible,  I  had  determined  to  make  an  many  oostructions,  and  broken  by  a  number  of  small 

attempt  at  this  place.    The  India-rubber  boat  was  falls.     We  saw  now  hero  a  fall  answering  to  that  whicU 

filled  with  air,  placed  in  the  water,  and  loaded  with  had  been  described  to  us  as  having  20  or  26  feet; 

what  was  necessary  for  our  operations ;  and  I  embarked  but  still  concluded  this  to  be  the  place  in  question,  as, 

vrith  Mr.  Prouss  and  a  party  of  men.    When  we  had  in  the  season  of  floods,  the  rush  of  the  nver  agameit 

dragged  our  boat  a  mile  or  two  over  the  sands,  I  the  wall  would  produce  a  great  rise  ;  and  the  waters, 

abanaoned  the  impossible  undertaking,  and  waited  reflected  squarely  off,  would  descend  through  the  pa?- 

for  the  arrival  of  the  party,  when  we  packed  up  our  sage  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  having  every  appearance  of  a 

boat  and  equipage,  and  at  nine  o'clock  were  again  large  fall.    It  would  have  been  a  work  of  ffreat  time 

moving  along  on  our  land  journey.     We  continued  and  labor  to  pack  our  baggage  across  the  ridge,  and  \ 

along  the  valley  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Sweet  determined  to  run  the  cafion.    We  all  again  cmbsrke^i. 

Water,  where  the  formation,  as  already  described,  and  at  first  attempted  to  check  the  way  of  the  boat; 

consists  of  a  grayish  micaceous  sandstone  and  fine-  but  the  water  swept  through  with  so  much  violence 

grained  conglomerate  and  marl.    We  passed  over  a  that  we  narrowly  escaped  being  swamped,  and  were 

ridge  which  borders  or  constitutes  the  river  hills  obliged  to  let  her  go  in  the  ftul  force  of  the  curruit, 
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And  trust  to  the  ikia  of  the  boatman.    The  danxerous  hii<h ;  and  down  the  boat  shot  like  an  arrow,  Basil 

places  in  this  canon  wore  where  hufi;e  rocks  had' fallen  following  us  in  the  rapid  current,  and  exerting  all  his 

from  above,  and  hemmed  in  the  already  narrow  pass  strength  to  keep  in  mid-channel — his  head  only  Been 

of  the  river  to  an  openf  space  of  three  or  four  feet,  oooasionally  like  a  black  spot  in  the  white  foam.    How 

The^  ohitructiona  raised  the  water  considerably  above  far  we  went  1  do  not  exactly  know,  but  we  succeeded 

which  was  sometimes  precipitated  over  in  a  fall ;  in  tuminfi:  the  boat  into  an  eddy  below.    ** '  Ort  DUu^"* 

tod  at  other  places,  where  this  dam  was  too  high,  said  Basil  Liyeunesse,  aa  he  arrived  immodiatel v  after 

rushed  througn  the  contracted  opening  with  tremen-  us,  "  Jt  erou  Hen  que  fat  nage  un  demi  mile?*    He 

dou9  violence.    Had  our  boat  been  nu^e  of  wood,  in  had  owed  his  life  to  nis  skill  as  a  swimmer,  and  I  de- 

pa.ssing  tho  narrows  ahe  would  have  been  staved ;  termined  to  take  him  and  the  two  others  on  boaid, 

out  her  eU^tieity  preserved  her  unhurt  Irom  every  and  trust  to  skill  and  fortune  to  reach  the  other  end 

tboek,  and  she  seemed  fiurly  to  leap  over  the  tails,  in  safety.    We  placed  ourselves  on  our  knees  with 

In  this  way  we  passed  three  cataracts  in  succession,  the  short  paddles  in  our  hand,  the  most  skilllVil  boat- 
where  perhaps  100  feet  of  smooth  water  intervened  ;  man  being  at  the  bow ;  and  again  we  commenced  our 
and,  finally,  with  a  shout  of  pleasure  at  our  success,  rapid  descent.  We  cleared  rock  after  rock,  and  shot 
iMued  fh>m  our  tunnel  into  the  open  day  beyond,  past  fall  after  fhll,  our  little  boat  seeming  .to  play  with 
We  were  so  delighted  with  the  performance  of  our  the  cataract.  We  became  flushed  with  suooess,  and 
bosL  and  so  oonfident  in  her  powers,  that  we  would  familiar  with  the  danger ;  and.  yielding  to  the  excite- 
Dot  have  hesitated  to  leap  a  fall  of  ten  feet  with  her.  ment  of  the  occasion,  broke  fbrtn  into  a  Canadian  boat 
We  put  to  shore  for  breaiktast  at  some  willows  on  the  aoiig.  Sinspng^  or  rather  shouting,  wo  dashed  along, 
right  bank,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the  ana  were,  I  believe,  in  the  midst  of  the  chorus  when 
canon ;  for  it  waa  now  eight  o'clock,  and  we  had  been  the  boat  struck  a  concealed  rock  immediateljr  at  the 
working  since  daylight,  and  were  all  wet,  fatigued,  foot  of  a  fall,  which  whirled  her  over  in  an  instant, 
and  hungry.  While  the  men  were  preparing  break-  Three  of  my  men  could  not  swim,  and  my  first  feel- 
tiut,  1  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  The  view  was  very  ing  was  to  assist  them  and  save  some  of  our  eflfects  : 
limited.  The  course  of  the  river  was  smooth,  so  far  but  a  sharp  concussion  or  two  convinced  me  that  I  had 
as  I  could  see  ;  on  both  sides  were  broken  hills,  and  not  yet  saved  myself.  A  tew  strokes  brought  me  into 
but  s  mile  or  two  below  was  another  high  ridge.  The  an  eddy,  and  I  landed  on  a  pile  of  rocks  on  the  left 
rock  at  the  month  of  the  caHon  was  stillthe  decompos-  side.  Looking  around,  I  saw  that  Mr.  Preuss  had 
ing  granite,  with  great  quantities  of  mica,  which  made  gained  the  shore  on  the  same  side,  about  20  yards 
a  very  glittering  sand.  below,   and  a    little  climbing  and  swimming  soon 

We  re-embarked  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  about  brougnt  him  to  my  side.  On  the  opposite  side,  against 
twentv  minutes  reached  the  next  caiion.  Landing  on  the  wall,  la^  the  boat  bottom  up ;  and  Lambert  was 
a  rocxy  shore  at  its  commencement,  we  ascended  the  in  the  act  oi  saving  Desooteaux,  whom  he  had  grasped 
ridge  to  reconnoitre.  Porta^  was  out  of  the  question,  hj  the  hair,  and  who  could  not  swim  ;  *^  Ldche  pae^'^* 
So  far  as  we  oould  see,  the  jag^d  rocks  pointed  out  said  he,  as  I  afterward  learned,  **  I^dche  pas,  cher 
the  oDorse  of  the  canon  on  a  winding  line  of  seven  or  frtre.^''^  **  Orains  pasy''* ^  was  the  reply  ;  ^^Je  tn^en  vais 
ei^t  miles.  It  was  simply  a  narrow,  dark  chaipi  in  mouriravant  que  aeU  lacker.**  Such  was  the  reply  of 
the  nxik ;  and  here  the  perpendicular  fi&oes  were  courage  and  generosity  in  this  danger.  For  a  hun- 
much  higher  than  in  the  previous  pass,  being  at  this  dred  yards  below  the  current  was  covered  with  float- 
end  200  to  800,  and  flirtner  down,  as  we  afterward  inf^  books  and  boxes,  bales  and  blankets,  and  scattered 
ascertained,  500  feet  in  vertical  neight  Our  pre-  articles  of  clothing;  and  so  strong  and  boiling  was 
vious  suooess  had  made  ua  bold,  and  we  determined  the  stream  that  even  our  heavy  instruments,  which 
again  to  run  the  canon.  Everything  was  secured  were  all  in  cases,  kept  on  the  surface,  and  the  sextant, 
as  firmly  as  possible ;  and,  having  divested  our-  drcle,  and  the  long  black  box  of  the  telescope  were 
selves  or  the  greater  part  of  our  clothing,  we  pushed  in  view  at  once.  For  a  moment  I  felt  somewhat  dis- 
into  the  stream.  To  save  our  chronometer  from  acci-  heartened.  All  our  books — ^almost  every  record  of  the 
dent,  Mr.  Preuss  took  it,  and  attempted  to  proceed  journey — our  journals  and  registers  of  astrononical 
along  the  shore  on  the  masses  of  rock,  which  in  places  and  barometncal  observations— had  been  lost  in  a 
were  piled  up  on  either  side ;  but,  after  he  had  walked  moment.  But  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  regrets ; 
about  five  nunutes,  everything  like  shore  disappeared,  and  I  immediately  set  about  endeavoring  to  save  some- 
and  the  vertical  wall  came  squarely  down  mto  the  thing  fh>m  the  wreck.  Making  ourselves  understood 
water.  He  therefore  waited  until  we  came  up.  An  as  well  ss  possible  by  signs  (for  nothing  could  be 
Ugly  pass  lay  before  us.  We  had  made  fast  to  the  heard  in  the  roar  of  the  waters),  we  conmienoed  onr 
stem  of  the  boat  a  strong  rope  about  50  feet  long ;  operations.  Of  evervthing  on  ooard,  the  only  article 
and  three  of  the  men  clam Mred  along  among  the  rocks,  that  had  been  saved  was  my  double-barreled  gun, 
tnd  with  this  rope  let  her  slowly  through  Uie  pass,  which  Descoteaux  had  cau^rht  and  clung  to  with  drown- 
In  several  places  nigh  rooks  lay  scattered  about  in  the  ing  tenacity.  The  men  continued  down  the  river  on 
channel ;  and  in  the  narrows  it  required  all  our  the  left  bank ;  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  descended  on 
strength  and  skill  to  avoid  staving  the  boat  on  the  the  side  we  were  on  ;  and  Lajeunesse,  with  a  paddle 
»harp  points,  in  one  of  these  the  boat  proved  a  little  in  his  hand,  jumped  on  the  boat  alone,  and  continued 
toobroadandstuckfa»t  for  an  instsnt,  while  the  water  down  the  cafion.  She  was  now  light,  and  cleared 
flew  over  us ;  fortunately,  it  was  but  for  an  instant,  every  bad  place  with  much  less  dilfloulty.  In  a  short 
asoarunitedstrength  forced  her  immediately  through,  time  he  was  joined  by  Lambert,  and  tne  searoh  waa 
The  water  swept  overboard  only  a  sextant  and  a  pair  continued  for  about  a  mile  and  and  a  half,  which  was 
of  ttddle  hags.    I  caught  the  sextant  as  it  passed  by  me;  as  far  as  the  boat  could  proceed  in  the  pass. 

wi!5!  ^IS  ^  ****i?*®  * V?  P'Sy  ""^  *^®  whiripools.  This  journey  occupied  four  months,  and  the 

We  reached  the  place  where  Mr.  Preuss  was  standing,  «.:„f^-  ^f  loio  »^q  ^JL  ^r^«f  ;«  «^-^n<l...*rl/*  fKo  ,«^ 

took  him  on  boJSrd,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  boat,  pSt  Z^  V',  ^      was  spent  m  preparing  the  re- 

the  men  with  the  rope  oi  the  succeeding  pile  of  risks.  P^^  ^\  ^^'    ^^^V'  ^^^^  w^^k  was  finished,  Fr^ 

We  found  this  passage  much  worse  than  the  previous  vc^ont  determined  to  explore  the  unknown  coun- 

ooe.  and  our  poaition  was  rather  a  bad  one.    To  go  try  that  lay  between  the  Rocky  mount^iins  and 

^K  was  impossible ;  before  us  the  cataract  was  a  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  this  purpose  he  set 

sheet  of  foam ;  and  ahut  up  in  the  chasm  by  the  out  with  89  men.      On  Sept.  6,  having  trav- 

li^^'^'^^t'"^  "^^^i'i!"^'  seemed  alnaost  to  mwt  eled  more  than   1,700  miles,  he  came  in   sight 

P^&^i^h?ft*^w'mIiJn'!^.'^rtlt^^^^^  "^  the    S^'lt  lake.      It  was  his  description  of 

l^b'KfT'cii^e^^t'b^^^  the  valley  of  Salt  lake  that. caused    tL  Mor- 

on  shore,  and  two  of  them  let  go  the  rope.    Lojeu-  "^^ns  to  settle  there,  supposing  that  they  were 

nesM,  the  third  man,  hung  on,  and  was  jerked  head-  f  ^ing  oat  of  the  United  States  into  Mexican 

foremost  into  the  river  from  a  rook  about  12  feet  jurisdiction.    As  will  be  seen,  their  unceasing 
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boast  that   they  found  a  desert  and  made  it  The  next  morning,  in  aboat  three  miles  from  our 

blossom  as  the  rose,  is  greatly  exaggerated.    Al-  encampment,  we  reached  Smith's  fork,  a  stream  of 

though  a  desert  in  which  some  oases  have  since  ^IffJ  ^*?'"»  **»"*  ^J^^^  ^  breadth.    It  is  timbered 

been  made  by  American  enterprise  stretched  on  Si^,:?;?'TJ!!?i,!!?^^^                              ^Z!i 

^.*4-v,».  »;^«  ^'#  ♦u^^,   »^,,»«^«;*r.,«^  «4-«««^  «,x«  beautiiul  aeboucbement  through  a  pass  about  600 

either  side  of  them,  mountain  and  stream  com-  yani»  wide  between  remarkablelnoimtiimhUte,  risin,; 

bmed  to  make  this  valley  picturesque  and  fertile,  abruptiy  on  either  side  and  fonnmg  gigantic  column 

Here  is  Fremont's  account :  to  the  gate  by  which  it  enters  Hear  River  valley. 

2l8t.— An  hour's  travel  this  morning  brouglit  us  in-  The  bottoms,  which  below  Smith's  fork  had  been 

to  tlie  fertile  and  picturesque  valley  of  Bear  river,  the  two  miles  wide,  narrowed  as  we  advanced  to  a  feap 

principal  tributary  to  the  Great  Salt  lake.    The  stream  500  yards  wide,  and  during  the  greater  port  of  tbe 

IS  here  two  hunc(red  feet  wide,  fringed  with  willows  day  we  had  a  winding  route,  the  river  making  very 

and  occasional  grouptt  of  hawthorns.    We  were  now  sharp  and  sudden  bends,  the  mountains  steep  aoii 

entering  a  region  which,  for  us,  possessed  a  strange  rocky,  and  the  valley  occasionally  so  narrow  as  only 

and  extraordinary  intereiit.    We  were  upon  the  waters  to  leave  space  for  a  passage  through, 

of  tbe  famous  lake  which  forms  a  salient  point  among  We  nude  our  halt  at  noon  in'  a  fertile  bottom, 

the  remarkable  geographical  features  of  the  country,  where  the  qommon  blue  flax  was  growing  abundant- 

and  around  which  the  vague  and  superstitious  ao-  ly,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Tbcmas's  fork, 

counts  of  the  trappers  had  thrown  a  delightfnl  ob-  one  of  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  river. 

scurity,  which  we  anticipated  pleasure  in  dispelling,         tt ^j.  ^     i      j  ai.  *.  -u  *    •       *  *v 

but  wlich,  in  the  mean  feme,  left  a  crowded  Aeld^r  ^  ^e  next  explored  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 

the  exercise  of  our  imagination.  Columbia  and  descended  the  nver  to  Fort  van- 

In  our  occasional  conversations  with  the  few  old  couver.    He  set  out  to  return  with  no  guide  but 

hunters  who  had  visited  the  region,  it  had  been  a  the  vag^e  report  of  certain  lakes  and  rivers, 

subject  of  tVequent  speculation ;   and  the  wonders  Midwinter  found  him  amid  the  rugged  mount- 

which  they  related  were  not  the  less  agreeable  be-  ains  that  lie  between  the  lower  Columbia  and  the 

Hre,!£ThrUk»  bl^a^^^^^^  upperColorado.    The  deep  snows  of  an  unusnaUv 

who  were  wandering  through  the  couJtry^in  slSoh  "f^^  »"d  ^J^""/  winter  forced  him  down  mtothe 

of  new  beaver  streams,  carSg  very  little  for  geogra-  desert,  and  starvation  stared  his  little  party  m 

phy;  its  islands  had  never  Been  visited;  and  none  the  face.    Ascertaining  by  astronomical  observa- 

were  to  be  found  who  had  entirely  made  the  cireuit  tion  that  he  was  in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco 

of  its  shores ;  and  no  instrumental  observations  or  Bay,  although  the  unknown  extent  and  dangers 

geographical  survey  of  any  description   had  ever  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  lay  between,  and 

been  made  any  where  in  the  neighboring  region.    It  the  Indians  warned  them  that  they  could  not  pass 

h:!^^^'^^%^'SS^^tl^u^.  ?hnli"\n'n?™'  o^er,  he  set  out  for  Sutter's  Fort,  and  reacW 

out  among  the  trappcn,  mduoing  those  in  my  own  •.     «!        i        .  •         i*ui   i.     ^  i.«    Vs     •        i.>  v 

camp,  we^  many  wfeo  bilieved  th^  somewhere  on  its  \^  a^ter  almost  incredible  hardships,  dunng  which 

surface  was  a  terrible  whirlpool,  through  which  its  horses  died  and  stout  men  became  deranged, 

waters  found  their  way  to  the  ocean  by  some  subter-  The  following  is  part  of  the  story,  as  told  in  Fre- 

ranean  communication.    All  these  things  had  made  a  months  report.     It  describes  the  journey  over  a 

frequent  subject  of  discussion  in  our  desultory  con-  mountain  pass  about  fifty  miles  south  of  that 

versations  around  the  fires  at  night ;  and  my^  own  through  which  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  now 

r^i^pl^rS,^  a^d'i^LTlSyte^^^^^^^  -^-.  -  -^^^  of  the  Sacramento  valley : 

romantic  descriptions,  which,  in  the  pleasure  of  ex-  8d.— Turning  our  faces  directly  toward  the  niMn 

oitement,  I  was  well  dbposed  to  believe,  and  half  ex-  chain,  we  ascended  an  open  hollow  along  a  small 

peoted  to  realize.  tributary  to  the  river,  which,  according  to  the  Indians, 

Where  we  descended  into  this ' beautiful  valley  it  issues  from  a  mountain  to  the  south.    The  snow  wu 

is  three  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  perfectly  level,  and  so  deep  in  the  hollow  that  wo  were  obliged  to  travel 

bounded  by  mountainous  ridges,  one  above  another,  along  tbe  steep  hillsides  and  over  spun,  where  the 

rising  suddenly  fh>m  the  plain.    We  continued  our  wind  and  sun  had  in  places  lessened  the  snow,  sod 

road  down  the  river,  and  at  night  encamped  with  a  where  the  grass,  which  appeared  to  be  in  good  quality 

fkmily  of  emigrants— two  men,  women,  and  several  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  was  exposed.    We 

children— who  appeared  to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of  opened  our  road  in  the  same  way  as  yesterday,  but 

tbe  great  caravan.    I  was  struck  with  the  fine  appear-  made  only  seven  miles,  and   encamped   by  some 

ance  of  their  cattle— sue  or  eight  yoke  of  oxen— which  springs  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep  hill,  by  which 

really  looked  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  all  the  sum-  the  hollow  ascended  to  another  basin  in  the  mountain, 

mer  at  work  on  some  good  farm.    It  was  strange  to  The  little  stream  below  was  entirely  buried  in  snow, 

see  one  small  family  traveling  along  through  such  a  The  springs  were  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  a  lofty  ce- 

country,  so  remote  fh>m  civilization.     Some  nine  dar,  wnich  here  made  its  first  appearance :  the  nsoal 

years  since  such  a  security  might  have  been  a  fatal  height  was  120  to  laofeet,  and  one  that  was  measmed 

one,  but  since  their  disastrous  aefleats  in  the  country  near  by  was  six  feet  in  diameter, 

a  little  north  the  Blackfeet  have  ceased  to  visit  these  There  being  no  grass  expoeed  here,  the  horses  were 

waters.    Indians,  however,  are  very  uncertain  in  their  sent  back  to  that  which  we  had  seen  a  few  miles  be- 

localities :    and  the  friendly  feelings,  also,  of  those  low.    We  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  beatr 

now  inhabiting  it  may  be  changed.  ing  down  a  road  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  mile  or  two 

According  to  barometrical  observation  at  noon,  the  distant,  the  snow  being  beaten  down  when  moist 

elevation  of  the  valley  was  6,400  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  and  then  hard  howtn  at 

and  our  encampment  at  night  in  latitude  42'  8'  47',  night,  made  a  foundation  that  would  bear  the  weigrht 

and  longitude  110'  10'  68*,  by  observation— the  day's  of  the  animals  next  moniing.    Durinp  the  day  eeveral 

journey  having  been  26  miles.    This  encampment  Indians  joined  us  on  snow-shoes.    These  were  made 

wastherefore  within  the  territorial  limit  of  the  United  of  a  ciroular  hoop,  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  interior 

States ;  our  traveling,  from  the  time  we  entered  the  space  being  filled  with  an  open  network  of  bark, 

valley  of  the  Green  river,  on  the  15th  of  August,  hav-  4th.— 1  went  ahead  early  with  two  or  three  men, 

ing  l)een  south  of  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  each  with  a  led  horse  to  oreak  the  road.    We  were 

and  consequently  on  Mexican  territory ;  and  this  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  hollow  entirely,  and  work 

the  route  all  the  emigrants  now  travel  to  Oregon.  along  the  mountain  side,  which  was  very  steep,  and 

Antelope  and  elk  were  seen  during  the  day  on  the  the  snow  covered  with  an  icy  crust.    We  out  a  fboi- 

opposite  prairie ;  and  there  were  ducks  and  geese  in  ing  as  we  advanced,  and  trampled  a  road  through  for 

the  river.  the  animals,  but  occasionally  one  plunged  outside 
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the  trail  and  tMd  along  the  fleld  to  the  bottom,  a 
hundred  yanLs  below.  Late  in  the  day  we  reached 
another  bench  in  the  hollow,  where  in  Bummer  the 
ittream  jaasaed  over  a  -small  precipice.  Here  was  a 
•hort  distance  of  dividing  groond  between  the  two 
ndgeij  and  beyond  an  open  basin,  some  ten  miles 
■cross,  whose  bottom  presented  a  fleld  of  snow.  At 
the  ftiTtfaer  or  western  side  rose  the  middle  crest  of 
the  monntain.  a  dark*looking  rid^re  of  volcanic  rock. 
The  summit  fine  presented  a  range  of  naked  peaks, 
apparently  destitute  of  snow  and  vegetation ;  but  be^ 
low  the  face  of  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
timber  of  eztraordinarr  aize. 

Toward  a  pass  whico  the  guide  indicated  here  we 
attempted  in  the  afternoon  to  force  a  road ;  but  ailer 
a  iaborious  plunsing  through  two  or  three  hundred 
jards,  our  be^t  horses  gave  out,  entirely  reflising  to 
make  any  furtiier  eflbrt,  and,  for  the  time,  we  were 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  guide  informed  us  that  wo 
were  entering  the  deep  snow,  and  here  began  the  dif- 
fienlties  of  the  mountain ;  and  to  him,  and  almost  to 
all,  our  enterprise  seemed  hopeless.  I  returned  a 
ahort  distance  back,  to  the  break  in  the  hollow,  where 
I  met  Mr.  Fitspatrick. 

The  camp  bad  been  occupied  aU  the  day  in  endeav- 
oring to  ascend  the  hill,  but  only  the  best  horses  had 
Buoceeded  ;  the  animals  generally  not  having  suf- 
ficient strength  to  bring  themselves  up  without  the 
packs ;  and  all  the  line  of  road  between  this  and  the 
springs  was  strewed  with  oamp  stores  and  ecjuipage, 
and  boTsea  floundering  in  snow.  I  therefore  immedi- 
ately encamped  on  the  ground  with  my  own  mess, 
which  was  in  advance,  and  directed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
to  encamp  at  the  springs,  and  send  all  the  animals,  in 
chaige  or  Tabeau.  with  a  strong  guard,  back  to  the 
place  where  thev  nad  been  pastured  the  night  before. 
Here  waa  a  small  spot  of  level  ground,  protected  on 
one  ttde  1^  the  mountun,  and  on  the  other  sheltered 
by  a  little  ridge  of  rock.  It  was  an  open  grove  of 
pmes,  which  assimilated  in  size  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountain,  being  frequently  six  feet  in  diameter. 

To-night  we  had  no  shelter,  but  we  made  a  huge 
fire  around  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  huge  pines :  and 
covering  the  snow  with  small  boughs,  on  which  we 
n>read  our  blankets,  soon  made  ourselves  comfortable. 
The  -night  was  verv  bright  and  dear,  though  the 
thermometer  was  only  at  10".  A  strong  wind,  which 
sprang  up  at  sundown,  made  it  intensely  cold ;  and 
tbis  was  one  of  the  bitterest  nights  during  the  jour- 
ney. 

Two  Indians  joined  our  party  here ;  and  one  of 
them,  an  old  man,  immediately  began  to  harangue  us, 
saying  that  oanelves  and  animals  would  perish  in  the 
toow ;  and  that  if  we  would  go  back,  he  would  show 
OS  another  and  a  better  way  across  the  mountain.  He 
spoke  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  there  was  a  singular 
rspetition  of  phrases  and  arrangement  of  words,  which 
rendered  his  speech  striking  and  not  unmusical. 

We  had  now  begun  to  understand  some  words,  and. 
with  the  aid  of  signs,  easiiv  comprehended  the  old 
man's  simple  ideas.  ^*  Rock  upon  rook — rock  upon 
rock—snow  upon  snow.'*  said  he.  '*  Even  if  you  get 
over  the  snow,  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  down  fVom 
the  mountuns."  He  made  us  the  sign  of  precipices, 
aod  showed  us  how  the  feet  of  the  horses  would  slip, 
and  throw  them  off  fh>m  thenarrow  trails  that  led  along 
their  sides.  Our  Chinook,  who  comprehended  even 
more  readily  than  ourselves,  and  believed  our  situa- 
tion hopeless,  oovcred  his  head  witii  his  blanket  and 
be^  to  weep  and  lament.  *'I  wanted  to  see  ^e 
whites,''  said  he :  *'  I  came  away  fh)m  my  own  people 
to  aee  the  whites,  and  I  woulcm't  care  to  die  among 
tfaem,--but  here—-"  and  he  looked  around  into  the 
oold  night  and  gloomy  forest,  and  drawing  his  blanket 
over  his  head  Mgan  again  to  lament.  Seated  around 
die  tiee.  the  fire  Uluminating  the  rocks  and  the  tall 
bolls  of  the  pines  round  about,  and  the  old  Indian 
hamguing,  we  presented  a  group  of  very  serious 
faces. 

ftth.-~The  night  had  been  too  cold  to  sleep,  and  we 
were  up  very  early.    Our  guide  was  standing  by  the 


fire  with  all  his  finery  on :  and  seeing  him  shiver  in 
the  cold,  I  threw  on  his  shoulders  one  of  my  blankets. 
We  missed  him  a  few  minutes  afterward,* and  never 
saw  him  again.  He  had  deserted.  His  bad  faith  and 
treachery  were  in  perfect  keepixig  with  the  estimate 
of  Indian  character  which  a  long  intercouree  with  this 
people  had  gradually  forced  upon  my  mind. 

While  a  portion  of  the  camp  were  occupied  in 
bringing  up  the  bag|g|age  to  this  point,  the  remainder 
were  busied  in  making  sledges  and  snow-shoes.  I 
had  determined  to  explore  the  mountain  ahead,  and 
the  sledges  were  to  be  used  in  transporting  the  bag- 
gage, ay  observation  our  latitude  was  88*  42'  26^; 
and  elevation  by  the  boilinJBT  point,  7,400  feet. 

6th.— Accompanied  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  I  set  out 
to-day  with  a  reoonnoitrins  party  on  snow-shoes. 
We  inarched  all  in  single  file,  trampling  the  snow  as 
heavily  as  we  could.  Crossing  the  open  basin,  in  a 
march  of  about  ten  miles  we  reached  the  top  of  one  of 
the  peaks  to  the  left  of  the  pass  indicated  by  our 

Side.  Far  below  as,  dimmed  by  the  distance,  was  a 
go  snowless  valley,  bounded  on  the  western  side, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,  by  a  low 
range  of  mountains,  which  Carson  recognized  with 
delight  as  the  mountains  bordering  the  coast. 
^'  There,"  said  he^  *48  the  little  mountain— it  is  fifteen 
years  since  I  saw  it ;  but  1  am  just  as  sure  as  if  I  had 
seen  it  yesterday."  Between  us.  then,  and  this  low 
coast  ranse,  was  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento ;  and 
no  one  who  had  not  accompanied  us  through  the  in- 
cidents of  our  Ufe  for  the  last  few  months  could  real- 
ize the  delight  with  which  at  last  we  looked  down 
upon  it.  At  tlie  distance  of  apparently  80  miles  be- 
yond us  were  distinguished  spots  of  prairie ;  and  a 
dark  line  which  could  be  traced  with  the  glass  was 
imagined  to  be  the  course  of  the  river ;  but  we  were 
evidently  at  a  great  height  above  the  valley,  and  be- 
tween us  and  the  plains  extended  miles  of  snowy 
fields  and  broken  ridges  of  pine-covered  mountains. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  turned  toward  the 
camp,  and  it  grew  rapidly  oold  as  it  drew  toward 
night  One  of  the  men  became  fatigued,  and  his  feet 
began  to  ftreeze,  and,  building  a  fire  in  tne  trunk  of  a 
dry  old  cedar,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  remained  with  him 
until  his  clothes  could  be  dried  and  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  come  on.  After  a  day's  march  of  20  miles, 
we  Btnurgled  into  the  camp  one  after  another  at 
nightfall,  the  greater  number  excessively  fatigued, 
only  two  of  the  party  having  ever  traveled  on  snow- 
shoes  before. 

All  our  energies  are  now  directed  to  getting  our  an- 
imals across  the  snow ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  after 
all  the  baggsffo  had  been  drawn  with  tne  sleighs  over 
the  trail  we  had  made  it  would  be  sufficiently  hard 
to  bear  our  animals.  At  several  places  between  this 
point  and  the  ridge  we  had  discovered  some  grassy 
spots  where  the  wind  and  sun  had  dispersed  the 
snow  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  these  were  to 
form  resting  places  to  support  the  animals  for  a  night 
in  their  passage  across.  On  our  way  across  we  had 
set  on  fire  several  broken  stumps  and  dried  trees,  to 
melt  holes  in  the  nnow  for  the  camps.  Its  general 
depth  was  6  feet ;  but  we  passed  over  places  where  it 
was  20  feet  deep,  as  shown  by  the  trees. 

With  one  partv  drawing  sleighs  loaded  with  baff- 
ga^,  I  advancea  to-day  about  four  miles  along  the 
trail,  and  encamped  at  the  first  grassy  spot,  where 
we  expected  to  bring  our  hones.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
with  another  party,  remained  behind,  to  form  an  in- 
termediate station  between  us  and  the  animals. 

8th. — The  night  has  been  extremely  cold,  but  per- 
fectly still  and  beautifully  clear.  Scenery  and 
weather  combined  must  render  these  mountains 
beautiful  in  summer ;  the  purity  and  deep-blue  color 
of  the  sky  are  singularly  beautif\il :  the  davs  are 
sunujf  and  bright,  and  even  warm  in  tne  noon  nours ; 
and  if  we  could  be  f^ee  fVom  the  many  anxieties  that 
oppress  US,  even  now  we  would  be  delighted  here ; 
but  our  provisions  are  getting  fearfully  scant.  Sleighs 
arrived  with  baggage  about  ten  o'clock  ;  andj  leaving 
a  portion  of  it  here,  we  continued  on  for  a  mile  and  a 
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half,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  long  hill  on  tbia 
aide  of  the  open  bottom. 

Bemier  and  Oodey,  who  yeaterday  morning  had 
been  sent  to  ascend  a  higher  peak,  got  in,  hungry  and 
fatigued.  They  confirmed  what  we  bad  already  seen. 
Two  other  slciffhs  arrived  in  the  attemoon :  and  the 
men  being  fatigued,  I  gave  them  all  tea  and  sugar. 
Snow  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the  south-southwest; 
and,  apprehensive  of  a  storm,  which  would  destroy 
our  road,  I  sent  the  people  back  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
with  directions  to  send  for  the  animals  in  the  morning. 
With  me  remained  Mr.  Freuss,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  Car- 
son, with  Jacob.  Elevation  of  the  camp,  by  the  boil- 
ing point,  is  7,920  feet. 

9tn. — During  the  night  the  weather  changed,  the 
wind  rising  to  a  gale,  and  commencing  to  snow  before 
daylight ;  oefore  morning  the  trail  was  covered.  We 
remamed  quiet  in  camp  all  day,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  weather  improved.  Four  sleighs  arrived 
toward  evening,  with  the  bedding  of  the  men.  We 
aulTer  much  from  the  want  of  salt ;  and  all  the  men 
are  beoomming  weak  from  insufficient  food. 

10th. — Taplin  was  sent  back  with  a  few  men  to  as- 
sist Mr.  Fitzpatrick ;  and.  continuing  on  with  three 
sleighs  carrymg  a  part  or  the  boggage,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  to  encamp  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
the  head  of  the  hollow,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
mountain  ridge.  Hero  two  large  trees  had  been  set 
on  firo,  and  in  the  holes,  where  the  snow  had  been 
melted  awav,  we  found  a  comfortable  camp. 

The  wind  kept  the  air  filled  with  snow  during  the 
day ;  the  sky  was  very  dark  in  the  southwest,  though 
elsewhere  very  clear.  The  forest  here  has  a  noble 
appearance,  and  tall  cedar  is  abundant,  its  greatcnt 
height  being  180  feet,  and  circumference  20,  8  or 
4  reet  above  the  ground ;  and  hero  I  see  for  the 
fint  time  the  white  pine,  of  which  there  are  some 
magnificent  trees.  Hemlock  npruoe  is  among  the 
timoer,  occasionally  as  large  as  8  feet  in  diameter  4 
feet  above  the  ground ;  but,  in  ascending,  it  tapen 
rapidly  to  less  than  1  foot  at  the  height  or  80  feet.  I 
have  not  seen  any  higher  than  180  feet,  and  thfi 
slight  upper  part  is  f^quently  broken  off  by  the 
wind.  The  woite  spruce  is  frequent;  and  the  red 
pine  ( Ptnv8  Colorado  of  the  Mexicans^  which  consti- 
tutes the  beautiful  forest  along  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  the  northward,  is  here  the  principal  tree, 
not  attaining  a  greater  height  than  140  feet,  though 
with  sometimes  a  diameter  of  10. 

The  elevatioQ  of  our  camp  by  the  boiling  point  is 
8,050  feet.  We  are  now  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and  still  we 
are  not  done  ascending,  l^he  top  of  a  flat  ridge  near 
was  bare  of  snow,  and  very  well  sprinkled  with  bunch 

grass,  sufiicient  to  pasture  the  animals  two  or  three 
ajrs ;  and  this  was  to  be  their  main  point  of  support. 
This  ridge  is  composed  of  a  compact  trap,  or  basalt  of 
a  columnar  structure ;  over  the  surface  are  scattered 
large  bowlders  of  porous  trao.  The  hills  are  in  many 
places  entirely  covered  witH  small  fhigments  of  vol- 
oanio  rock. 

Putting^  on  our  snow-shoes,  we  spent  the  afternoon 
in  exploring  a  road  ahead.  The  glare  of  the  snow, 
oombined  with  great  fatigue,  had  rendered  many  of 
the  people  nearly  blind;  but  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  some  black  silk  handkerohie&,  which,  worn  as 
veils,  very  much  relieved  the  eye. 

11th.— High  wind  continued,  and  our  trail  this 
morning  was  nearly  invisible — ^nere  and  there  indi- 
cated by  a  little  ridge  of  snow.  In  the  evening  I  re- 
oeived  a  message  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  acquainting 
me  with  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempt  to  get  our 
mules  and  horaes  over  the  snow — the  half-hidden 
trail  had  proved  entirely  too  slight  to  support  them, 
and  they  had  broken  through,  and  were  plunging 
about  or  lying  half  buried  in  snow.  He  was  occu- 
pied in  endeavoring  to  get  them  back  to  his  camp ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  sent  to  me  for  further  instruc- 
tions. I  wrote  to  him  to  send  the  animals  immedi- 
atelv  back  to  their  old  pastures ;  and.  after  having 
made  mauls  and  shovels,  turn  in  all  the  strength  or 


his  party  to  open  and  beat  a  road  through  the  snow, 
strengthening  it  with  branches  and  boughs  of  the 
pines. 

12th. — We  made  mauls  and  worked  hard  at  onr 
end  of  the  road  all  day.  The  wind  was  high,  but  the 
sun  bright,  and  the  snow  thawincr.  We  worked 
down  the  face  of  the  hill  to  meet  the  people  at  the 
other  end.  Toward  sundown  it  began  to  erow  cold 
and  we  shouldered  our  mauls  and  trudged  back  to 
camp. 

18th. — We  continued  to  labor  on  the  road ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  had  the  satiiifaction  to  see  the 
people  working  down  the  face  of  the  opposite  hill, 
about  three  miles  distant.  During  the  morning  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with 
the  information  that  all  was  going  on  well.  A  party 
of  Indians  had  passed  on  bnow-shoes,  who  said  they 
were  goinj^  to  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  after 
fish.  This  was  an  indication  that  the  salmon  were 
coming  up  the  streams,  and  we  could  hardly  restrain 
our  impatience  as  we  thought  of  them,  and  worked 
with  increased  vigor. 

The  meat  train  did  not  arrive  this  evening,  and  I 
gave  Oodey  leave  to  kUl  our  little  dog  (Tuimath), 
which  he  prepared  in  Indian  fashion,  scorohing  off 
the  hair,  and  washing  the  akin  with  soap  and  snow, 
and  then  cutting  it  up  into  pieces,  which  were  laid  on 
the  snow.  Shortly  afterward  the  sleigh  arrived  with 
a  supply  of  horse  meat;  and  we  had  to-nieht  an  ex- 
traorainarv  dinner—pea  soup,  mule,  and  oog. 

14th. — The  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  is  in  sight 
fh>m  this  encampment.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Proust, 
I  ascended  to-day  the  highest  peak  to  the  right,  from 
which  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  a  mountam  lake  at 
our  feet,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  so  entirely 
surrounded  bv  mountiuns  that  we  could  not  discover 
an  outlet.  We  had  taken  with  us  a  glass ;  but  though 
we  ei\io^ed  an  extended  view,  the  vallev  was  half 
hidden  in  mist,  as  when  we  had  seen  it  beiore.  Snow 
could  be  distinguished  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
coast  moimtiuns ;  eastward,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
extend,  it  ranged  over  a  temble  mass  of  broken  snowr 
mountains,  ffiding  off  blue  in  the  distance.  The  rock 
composing  the  suroiuit  consists  of  a  very  coarse,  dark, 
volcanic  conglomerate;  the  lower  parts  appeared  to 
be  of  a  slaty  structure.  The  highest  trees  were  a  few 
Bcatterinff  cedars  and  aspens.  From  the  immediate 
foot  of  the  peak,  we  were  two  houre^  reaching  the 
summit,  and  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  descending. 
The  day  had  been  very  bright,  still,  and  clear,  sod 
spring  seems  to  be  advancing  rapidly.  I  obtained  to- 
night some  observations ;  and  the  result  fh>m  these, 
and  othere  made  during  our  stay,  g^ves  for  the  lati- 
tude 88"  41'  67*;  longitude,  120"  26*^  67*. 

16th.— We  had  succeeded  in  getting  our  animals 
safely  to  the  fir«t  grassy  hill,  and  this  mominff  I 
started  with  Jacob  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition  be- 
yond tiie  mountain.  We  traveled  along  the  crests  of 
narrow  ridges,  extending  down  fh>m  the  mountain  in 
the  direction  of  the  valley,  from  which  the  snow  was 
fast  melting  away.  On  the  open  spots  was  tolerably 
^od  grass ;  and  I  judged  we  should  succeed  in  ffet* 
ting  the  camp  down  by  way  of  these.  Toward  sun- 
down we  discovered  some  ic^  spots  in  a  deep  hollow; 
and,  descending  the  mountain,  we  encamped  on  the 
head- water  of  a  little  creek,  where  at  last  the  water 
found  its  way  to  the  Pacific.  The  night  was  dear 
and  very  long.  We  heard  the  cries  of  some  wild  ani- 
mals, which  had  been  attracted  bv  our  fire,  and  a 
flock  of  geese  passed  over  during  the  night.  Even 
these  stranffe  sounds  had  sometiiing  pleat^int  to  our 
senses  in  this  region  of  silence  and  desolation. 

We  started  again  early  in  the  morning.  The  creek 
acquired  a  regular  breadth  of  about  20  feet,  and  we 
soon  began  to  hear  the  rushing  of  the  water  below  tbe 
icy  surface,  over  which  we  traveled  to  avoid  tlie 
snow ;  a  few  mUes  below  we  broke  through  where 
the  water  was  several  feet  deep,  and  halted  to  make  a 
fire  and  dry  our  clothes.  We  continued  a  few  mile* 
fiarther,  walking  being  very  laborious  without  snow- 
shoes. 
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I  wu  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  had  Btruck  double  brevet  of  firet  lieutenant  and  captain, 
the  stream  on  which  Mr.  Sutter  lived;  and,  turning  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  he  made  a  third 
iboot,  iiMde  a  hard  push,  and  reached  the  camp  at  tour  of  exploration  in  the  Great  Basin  and  on 
dirk.  Here  we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  all  the  re-  i.u_  «^o«^„  ^#  n.««.^«  ««,i  r<oi;f^»»i-<.  A#f«- 
mining  animals,  67  in  number,  safely  arrived  at  the  **^®  coasts  of  Oregon  and  California.  After 
rwssy  hiU  near  the  camp ;  ani  here,  also,  wo  were  spending  the  summer  in  the  Great  Basin,  and 
jt^jreeably  eurprised  with  the  sight  of  an  abundance  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  a  few  men  in 
or  salt.  Borne  of  the  horse  guard  had  gone  to  a  neigh-  the  dead  of  winter  to  obtain  supplies,  he  left 
bcriDg  hut  for  pine  nuts,  and  diHcovered  unexpected-  most  of  his  party  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  while 
Iv  a  large  cake  of  very  white  fine-grained  salt,  which  he  went  to  Monterey  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  Indjsns  told  them  they  had  brought  horn  the  the  Mexican  Government  to  continue  his  ex- 
other  side  of  the  mountoan;  they  used  itto  eat  with  pioration.  War  had  broken  out  between  the  two 
their  pme  nute,  and  readily  sold  it  lor  goods.  5*       ^Y     u\       ^^  »/*  v/a-cu  w^u  «^i,«*ccu  ^"^^y 

Ontbemh  the  people  were  occupi^  in  making  a  countnes^  but  news  of  it  had  not  reached  Pre- 

rowi  and  bringing  up  the  bamge ;  and,  on  the  at-  mont.     His  request  was  at  first  granted,  as  to  a 

temoon  of  the  next  day,  Feb.  20,    1844,   we  en-  small  portion  of  the  country,  but  this  was  im- 

eamped,  with  the  animals  and  all  the  materiel  of  the  mediately  revoked  on  the  ground  that,  under  pre- 

oiinp,  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  in  the  dividing  tense  of  scientific  exploration,  he  wished  to  arm 

ndze,  1,000  miles  by  our  traveled  road  from  the  and  arouse  the  American  and  foreign  settlers 

w^ir«v??nr  ?h«'^S^.ti^  ^S^'^^  Mexican  authority,  and  he  wis  ordered 

feeUlTvetSrJ^                                  ^^^     ^^^^  to  leave  the  country  without  delav.    This  the 

This  was  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  South  Pass  in  exhausted  condition  of  his  men  made  it  impossi- 

the  Bocky  mountains,  and  several  peaks  in  view  ble  for  him  to  do,  and  Gen.  Jos^  Castro  was  sent 

ro6e  several  thousand  reet  still  higher.    Thus,  at  the  with  a  force,  to  attack  him.    Fremont  had  62 

extremity  of  the  continent,  and  near  the  coast,  the  men,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Hawk's 

phenomenon  was  seen  of  a  range  of  mountoins  still  peak,  a  mountain  30  miles  from  Monterev,  built 

toertiiant^e  great  Rocky  mountains  themselves.  ^  fort  of  logs,  hoisted  the  American  flkg,  and 

This  extraordinary  fact  accounts  tor  the  Great  Basin,  -,-^^„„^  a^  Jt^L^a  ui^^^u     tk«  Ttr«»;««^  ««« 

and  shows  that  thire  must  be  a  system  of  small  hike,!  prepared  to  defend  himself.    The  Mexi^n  gen- 

and  rivers  here  scattered  over  a  flat  country,  and  era!  encamped  on  the  plain  below  and  made 

which  the  extended  and  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra  Ne-  ready  for  a  seige.    On  the  evening  of  the  fourth 

rada  prevents  from  escaping  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  day  Fremont  withdrew  up  the  San  Joaquin  val- 

Utitude,  88'  44' ;  longitude,  120'  28'.  ley,  and  the  fires  were  found  still  burning  when  a 

After  resting  among  the  American  settlers  on  messenger  arrived  with  proposals  for  a  crssa- 
tbis,thenMexican,territory,  and  purchasing  the  tion  of  hostilities.  Fr6mont  made  his  way  up 
necessities  for  the  journey,  Fremont  sot  out  the  Sacramento  valley  to  Oregon,  with  the  in- 
homeward  by  a  southern  pass  over  the  Sierras,  tention  of  finding  a  new  route  to  the  Willa- 
which  had  been  disooverea  by  Joseph  Walker,  mette  valley,  when  he  was  astonished  by  the  sud- 
who  had  at  first  formed  one  of  Fremont's  party,  den  appearance  of  two  horsemen  in  United  States 
but  had  separated  from  him  in  the  hope  of  uniform,  who  issued  from  a  gorge  in  the  mount- 
finding  this  pass.  The  route  Fremont  was  to  ains.  They  proved  to  be  part  of  a  guard  that 
travel  he  thus  describes :  was  conducting   Lieut.  Gillespie  to  Monterey 

Onr  course  lay  along  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  ^i}'^  letters  for  the  American  consul  there,  and 

the  river  on  our  right  and  the  lofty  wall  of  the  ira-  »  dispatch  for  Fremont  requesting  him  to  look 

passable  Sierra  on  the  left.    From  that  pass  we  were  after  United  States  interests  in  the  country,  as 

to  move  Boutheaatwardly,  having  the  Sierra  then  on  the  Government  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 

the  right,  and  reach  the  "Spamsh  trail,"  deviously  American  settlers  might  be  disturbed  and  the 

^^.  ^.^^^  watering  place  to  another,  which  country  might  be  transferred  to  Great  Britain, 

constituted  the  route  of  the  caravans  from  Puebla  de  ■c-^,«/x«f  o*»*  ^„f  „*  ^«^«  ♦^x  ««4-»«n  „uu  4.i.« 

las  Aueelo.,  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to  Sante  F^,  Fremont  set  out  at  once  to  return  with  the 

NewJtfexici.    From  the  pass  to  this  traU  was  160  Par^7»  »»?  camped  at  night  on  the.  shore  of 

miles.    Following  that  trml  through  a  desert,  relieved  *  lake.    As  his  men  had  ndden  60  miles  that 

by  some  fertile  puiins  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  day,  he  let  them  sleep  without  setting  a  guard, 

the  term  vegat,  until  it  turned  to  tne  right  to  cross  the  while  he  sat  up  to  read  his  letters  and  dis- 

Colorado,  our  course  would  be  northeast  until  wo  re-  patches.    About  midnight  he  heard  a  movement 

pined  ^e  latitude  we  had  lost  in  airiying  at  Eutah  among  the  horses,  and  went  to  discover  the 

upon  US  by  the  structure  of  the  country,  would  occupy  f^lj  ^he  dazzling  bnghtne^  of  a  Califoniia  moon- 

» computed  distance  of  2,000  miles  before  we  reached  "&1^»^  revealed  no  sign  of  a  human  being.     He  sat 

the  bead  of  the  Arkansas—not  a  settlement  to  be  seen  down  to  read  again,  but,  becoming  overpowered 

upon  it— and  the  names  of  places  along  it,  all  being  by  fatigue,  fell  asleep,  to  be  awakened  by  a  yell 

Spanish  or  Indian,  indicatecl  that  it  had  been  but  lit-  from  Kit  Carson.    The  camp  was  full  of  hostile 

i^  trod  by  Ameriwin  feet.    Though  long,  and  not  free  Indians.     Two  of  the  men  were  dead,  and  a 

fi^haidships,  this  route  printed  some  points  of  ^hird  dying,  whose  groans  had  awakened  Car- 

sttraction  m  tracing  the  bierra  Nevada— turmng  the     „^„       a  fl«™  a^i,*-  5An^«,«;i   ^,,«;»»  ^k;»u  ^ 

(Jrest  Basin,  perhaps  crossing  its  rim  on  the  sSith ;  ^on-    A  fierce  fight  followed  durmg  which  sev- 

completely  solving  the  problem  of  any  river,  except  ®™  ™ore  of  the  men,  as  well  as  many  Indians, 

the  Colorado,  from  the  Kocky  mountains  on  that  part  ^er©  slain. 

of  oor  continent;  and  setting  the  southern  extremity  On  reaching  the  Sacramento  valley,  Fremont 

Jftbe  Great  Salt  lake,  of  which  the  northern  part  had  found  that  Gen.  Cast^  was  already  marching  to 

been  examined  the  year  before.  attack  the  settlers.    He  welcomed  them  to  his 

This  exploration,  which  proved  of  great  benefit  camp,  and  they  came  bringinp^  arms,  provisions, 

to  the  country,  occupied  fourteen  months.    The  and  live  stock.    He  immediately  began  active 

remainder  of  the  year  1844  was  spent  in  preparing  operations,  and  on  June  11  surprised  a  convoy 

bis  reports.    In  Januarv,  1845,  at  the  instance  of  Mexicans  who  were  taking  200  horses  to  Gen. 

of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Fremont  was  given  the  Castro,  and,  with  a  dozen  men,  captured  the 
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whole  band.    On  the  16th  he  surprised  and  capt-  After   the  appointment   of  Fremont,  Com. 

ured,  with  it^  officers  and  men,  a  military  post  Stockton  returned  to  the  squadron  and  Fremont 

at  Sonoma,  which  contained  0  brass  cannons,  continued  to  exercise  his  functions  in  defiance  of 

250  stand  of  arms,  and  munitions  of  war.    He  Gen.  Kearny.     In  the  spring  dispatches  from 

proceeded  toward  Sacramento,  but,  on  reach-  Washington    assigned    the  command    to  Gen. 

ing  it  learned  that  Gen.  Castro  was  about  to  Kearny,  and  he  brought  charges  against  Fre- 

attack  the  force  he  had  left  at  Sonoma,  and  mont  of  mutiny  because  of  his  (Gen.  Kearny's) 

returning  by  a  forced  march  of  80  miles  he  refusal  to  appoint  him  govemor ;  of  assumption 

reached  his  garrison  before  the  enemy.    He  sent  of  the  office  in  default  of  such  appointment ;  and 

out  a  reconnoitring  party,  which  met  the  advance  of  having,  among  other  things,  exercised  these 

squadron  of  dragoons,  attacked  them,  and  capt-  powers  in  the  attempted  purchase  of  Bird's  or 

ured  9  pieces  of  artillery,  all  the  transport  boat^s,  Pelican  Island  for  f  5,000,  for  the  use  of  the 

and  very  nearly  took  prisoner  De  la  Torre,  the  United  States  Gt>vemment,  the  money  to  1« 

commander.  drawn  from  its  Treasury.    In  June  the  two  offi- 

On  July  4,  Fremont  called  a  meeting  of  set-  cers   set  out    for  Washington.     Gen   Kearny 

tiers  and  explained  the  state  of  affairs.     He  treated  Fremont  with  studied  disrespect,  and 

proposed  that  they  should  declare  themselves  when  they  reached  Fort  Leavenwortn  caused 

independent  of  Mexican  rule,  and  set  up  a  free  him  to  be  put  under  arrest  and  ordered  him  to 

government.    They  received  the  suggestion  with  Report    to    the  adjutant-generaL      He  reached 

enthusiasm,  and  appointed  Fremont  their  chief  Washington  on  Sept.  16,  and  demanded  an  imme- 

magistrate.     Gen.  Castro  had  intrenched  him-  diat«  trial.   This  was  granted,  and  the  court-roar- 

self  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran-  tial  pronounced  him  guilty  of  **  mutiny,'*  **  diso- 

cisco,  where  he  had  400  men  and  2  field  pieces,  bedience  of  the  lawful  command  of  a  superior 

With  160  mounted  riflemen  Fremont  set  out  to  officer,"  and  '*  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good 

meet  him,  journeying  a  hundred  miles.    When  order  and  military  discipline,"  and  sentenced 

he  reached  the  American  settlements  on  the  Rio  him  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service.    But  a 

de  los  Americanos,  he  learned  that  Castro  had  majority  of  the  court  recommended  him  to  the 

abandoned  his  fortifications,  and  was  marching  clemency  of  President  Polk.    The  President  re- 

to  Los  Angeles.    He  also  learned  that  war  had  fused  to  sustain  the  charge  of  mutiny,  but  ap- 

been  declared,  and  that  an  American  squadron,  proved  the  other  decisions,  including  the  f^n- 

that  of  Com.  Sloat,  had  captured    Monterey,  tence,  the  penalty  of  which  be  remitted.    Pre- 

The  flag  of  Califomian  independence  was  hauled  mont  immediately  resigned  from  the  service, 

down,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  raised  amid  On  Oct.  14, 1848,  he  set  out  on  an  independent 

great  enthusiasm.  expedition,  during  which  he  hoped  to  find  a  nrac- 

On  Aug.  12  Com.  Stockton,  who  had  arrived  tical  railroad  route  to  California  by  way  oi  the 

on  the  **  Congress  "  with  orders  to  conauer  Call-  upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.    lie  selected  u3 

fornia,  enter^  Los  Angeles  with  Col.  Fremont,  of  nis  old  company,  provided  all  their  equipment, 

whom  he  immediately  appointed  military  com-  and  had  120  mules.    His  route  lay  among  Indians 

mander  and  civil  ^vernor  of  California,  and  who  were  at  war  with  the  Unitea  States.    After 

requested  him  to  raise  a  body  of  mounted  men,  overcoming  the  danger  from  these,  the  expedition 

to  be  known  as  the  "California  battalion,"  of  reached  the  Sierras  and  began  an  ascent  that 

which  he  should  be  major.    After  a  few  engage-  proved  fatal  to  all  the  animals  and  to  most  of  the 

ments  the  Mexicans  acknowledged  defeat,  and  men.    The  guide  had  mistaken  the  pass,  and  no 

Fremont  concluded  articles  of  capitulation  with  feature  that  could  add  horror  to  a  tale  of  suffer- 

them,  which  ended  the  war  and  left  the  territory  ing  was  wanting  in  the  story  of  this  expedition, 

in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.    Mean-  Although  total  failure  had  resulted,  for  the  few 

time  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny  had  arrived  over-  survivors  returned  without  affecting  a  crossing  of 

land,  with  a  body  of  troops  and  instructions  to  the  mountains,  Fremont  immediately  procured 

conquer  the  country  and  organize  a  government,  another  company  and  set  out  once  more.    After 

As  Com.  Stockton's  instructions  were  similar,  a  long  journeying,  they  found  a  secure  route,  and 

dispute  arose  between  them,  and  as  his  superior  reached  the  Sacramento  in  the  spring  of  1849. 

officer,  Gen.  Kearny  commanded  Fremont  to  He  decided  to  settle  in  California,  and  purchased 

obey  orders  that  conflicted  with  those  of  Cora,  the  large  Mariposa  estate,  which  held  rich  gold 

Stockton.    In  this  crisis  Fremont  sent  a  letter  mines.    His  title  to  it  was  contested,  but,  aifter 

to  Gen.  Kearny,  Jan.  17, 1847,  in  which  he  said :  a  long  law  suit,  a  decision  in  his  favor  was  reached 

in  1855  by  the   Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

I  found  Com.  Stockton  in  possesdon  of  the  country.  States 

exercising  the  flmctions  of  militory  commandant  and  j^  1849  he  had  been  commissioned  bv  Prtssident 

srltirtre^Ser'l^fvJSf^^^  Taybr  to  run  the  houndarv  line  l^^^n  the 

of  military  commandant,  the  duties  of  which  I  imme-  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  m  December  ot 

diately  entered  upon,  and  have  continued  to  exercise  that  year  he  was  elected  to  represent  California 

until  the  preMut  moment.    I  learned  also  in  oonver-  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  resigned  bis 

Ration  with  you  that  on  the  march  from  San  Di^,  commissionership.    California  was  admitted  to 

recently,  to  this  plaoe,  you  entered  upon  and  dis-  the  Union  on  Sept.  9,  1850,  and  he  took  his  seat 

charged  duties  implying  an  wknowledgraent  on  your  ^^  ^he  following  day.    In  drawing  lots  for  the 

f^X'^'^^letr^^^^'^^^^^  termsofther4^ctiv'eSenators,hedrewt^^ 

personal  character,  constrained  to  say  that,  untU  you  ^^^^ »"/  the  Senate  remained  in  session  but  three 

and  Com.  Stockton  adjust  between  yourselves  the  ques-  weeks  after  the  admission  of  California.    In  tnat 

tion  of  rank,  where  I  respectfully  think  the  difficulty  brief  period  he  presented  and  urged  a  series  of 

belongs,  I  Bball  have  to  report  and  reoeive  orders,  as  measures  comprehending  almost  every  subject 

heretofore,  fh)m  the  commodore.  of  legislation  tnat  the  circumstances  of  California 
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demanded.    In  the  State  election  of  1851  ¥r&-  a^rreementbetween  the  two  sections,  would  be  satiafed, 

mont  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  and  good  feeling  be  restored.  The  measure  is  perfectly 

party,  which  suffered  defeat,  and  he  was  therefore  ^^^JJ°'  ^hLt  ^'fi^T^t*' whi^^^ 

"^i  ^Q*iTS!^  ^j^^^i^'lfi?;^      Ti-  \.^A  ,«««i„^  purely  Bectional  strife,  originathl/in^he  scheme  to 

In  1852  he  visitetl  Europe.    He  had  received,  Q,^  j^^  ^  l^bo,  Ihe  wuntry  secured  to  it  by  a 

for  his  explorations  and  discoveries,  a  gold  medal  solemn  covenant  can  not  be  too  soon  disarmed  of  its 

from  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  "  founder's  pernicious  force.      The  only  genial  region  of  the 

medal "  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  middle  latitudes  left  to  the  emigrants  of  the  Northern 

Ijondon,  and  had  been  elected  an  honorary  mem-  States  for  homes  can  not  bo  conquered  ftx)m  the  free 

ber  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin.    While  If  horers  who  have  long  considered  it  as  set  apart  lor 

in  Europe  he  learned  that  Congress  had  appro-  ^^«°^;°  °"f  mhentance  without  provoking  a  desper- 

I!l;..»^i  K^^^^»  *^-  «  ^,^»^^  ^#  ?^^r>^^  i.r^»t<..  fL>.n  *^  strugglc.    Whatever  may  be  the  persistence  of 

pnated  money  for  a  survey  of  three  routes  from  ^^^  parfiSular  class  which   'seems  reajy  to  hazard 

the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Pacific,  and  he  re-  eveiything  for  the  success  of  the  uiyust  scheme  it  has 

turned  at  once  and  organized  a  private  expedi-  partially  effected,  I  firmly  believe  that   the  great 

tion  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  route  he  had  neart  of  the  nation,  which  threbs  with  the  patriotism 

followed  in  his  fourth  journey.  •  In  September,  of  the  freemen  of  both  sections,  will  have  power  to 

1853,  he  set  out  and  found  two  passes  over  the  overeome  it.    They  will  look  to  the  rijfhts  secured  to 

mountains,  near  the  thirty^ight  and  thirty-ninth  ^^fP"  ^l,  ^  Constitution  of  the  Union  as  the  best 

paralleU  of  latitude,  and  reached  California  after  f  ^^S^iard  trom  the  oporession  of  the  class  which  by 

pniMicwvx  labtbuuo,  »ii^«  •i>a^»^<i^f»iixv.i<u.  <u.i/«i  ^  monopoW  ot  tho  SOU  aud  ot  slave  labor  to  till  it, 

once  more  enduring  the  hardships  of  a  winter  on  „ight  ^^  ^^^  reduce  them  to  the  extremity  of  labor- 

the  Sierras.    The  party  was  saved  from  starva-  'mg  upon  the  same  terms  with  the  slaves, 
tion  only  by  resorting  to  horse  meat,  and  often       If  the  people  intrust  to  me  the  administration  of  the 

had  not  even  that  for  days  together.  Government,  the  laws  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the 

In  the  spring  of  1865  Fremont,  with  his  family,  Territories  shall  be  faithfully  executed.    All  its  au- 

itUed  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  thority  shall  be  exerted  in  aid  of  the  national  will,  to 

re-establish  the  peace  of  the  country  on  t 
ciples  which  have  heretofore  received  th 
ot  the  Federal  Government,  of  the  State 

.  ,       -  people  of  both  sections.    Such  a  policy 

convention.      Fremont  s   name,  whose  title  of  do  aliment  to  that  sectional  party  whicn  seeks  its  ag- 

the  **  Pathfinder  *'  expressed  the  idea  of  his  serv-  grandizement  by  appropriating  the  new  Territories  to 

ice  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  became  conspicu-  capital  in  the  form  of  slaverv,  but  would  inevitably 

ous.    On  an  informal  ballot  of  the  convention  result  in  the  triumph  othee  laW-the  natural  capi- 

he  had  359  votes,  and  on  the  first  formal  ballot  ^^  Y^'°^  constitutes  the  real  wealth  of  this^  groat 

he  was  unanimou^y  nominated.    The  following  ^T kSlfe  ^rreh^S^ri^&lra;l;  S  C 

are  the  most  significant  passages  of  his  letter  of  institutions, 
acceptance : 

.,.-,.  ^      .  ..  After  an  exciting  contest,  the  canvass  resulted 

I  concur  m  the  views  of  the  convention  deprecating  j^  ^he  election  of  James  Buchanan,  174  electoral 

ttn^lSt^e^hi^  »h't  ^^li^'S^m'atrhrnS:  -Jes^  ^^  ^^  Stat«,  being  ^ven  for  him,  and 

tion  its  domains  because  we  want  them  is  an  abandon-  114el«Jtoral  vot^  from  11   Statw  being  given 

ment  of  the  honest  character  which  our  country  has  for  Fremont ;  and  the  8  votes  of  Maryland  being 

aoquired.    To  provoke  hostilities  by  unjust  assump-.  given  to  Millard  Fillmore.       Fremont's  votes 

tions  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  character  of  included  the  6  New  England  States,  New  York, 

the  country,  when  all  its  interesto  might  be  more  cer-  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  his 

taiDly  i^ecured  and  its  objects  attained  by  just  and  popular  vote  was  1,841,000,  against  1,888,000  for 

iL^ZnXTteSS^^^in^l^^^^^^  ^^»--%-^  «^^^^  . 

secret  diplomacy  which  aims  to  keep  from  the  knowl-        V^.  ^^^«^^™?".^  ^®"^  *^  reside  in  California, 

edge  of  the  people  the  operations  ot  the  Government,  and  in  1860  he  visited  Europe.    After  the  break- 

Aq  hone«t,  firm,  and  open  policy  in  our  foreign  rela-  ing  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  April,  1861,  he  was 

tions  would  command  the  united  support  of  the  na-  made  maj'or-general  in  the  regular  army,  and 

tion,  whoee  deliberate  opinions  it  would  necessarily  given  command  of  the  newly  constituted  De- 

'*???^.      .     t  •    *u   L.^        X.       .  _*.*.  .'  partment  of  the  West.    After  purchasing  arms 

thfn^'SiXLn^fTh^  niriL  t^Z,^^^^^  'I^n^nw!"  ^o^  ^ho  United  SUtos  Government,  he  returned, 
than  toe  aesiirn  of  tne  nation,  in  asserting  its  own  m-        ▼..  t  i—  1oo^   i.       t.^'u^•  u    i  v   V     i         i. 

dependence  iSd  freedom,  to  avoid  giving  countenance  .   ^^^^7'  1?^^;  ll®  established  his  headquartere 

to  the  extension  of  slavery.    The  uifluence  of  the  ^^  St.   Louis,  fortified  that  city,  and    secured 

smill  but  compact  and  powerful  class' of  men  inter-  Cairo  by  a  demonstration  with  4,000  troops.    On 

e<ed  in  slaveinr.  who  command  one  section  of  the  the  death  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lvon,  at  the  battle 

country  and  wield  a  vast  political  control  as  a  oonse-  of  Wilson's  creek,  Aug.  10,  Fremont  proclaimed 

(jnence  in  the  other,  is  now  directed  to  turn  back  this  martial   law,  arrested  active  secessionists,  and 

ff  rte'^^n%7;tr ^^^^^  ^-^P-^ded  the  publication  of  newspapers  that 

object  of  the  power  wtich  now  rules  the  Govern-  i^^™  charged  with  upholding  the  secession  cause, 

ment;  and  tromthia  spirit  have  sprung  those  kindred  Iwenty-one  days  later  he  issued  a  proclamation 

wrongs  in  Kansas  so  truly  portrayed  in  one  of  your  assuming  the  government  of  the  State,  and  an- 

reM>lutionSf  which  prove  that  the  elements  of  the  nouncing  that  he  would  emancipate  the  slaves 

most  arbitrary  governments  have  not  been  vanquished  of    those  in  arms  against  the   United  States, 

bj  the  just  theory  of  our  own.  President  Lincoln  wrote  to  him  that  he  approved 

./i?'?^*^'*^L**.**^™Q-'?u''^u^*iT^'°*^  ftll  his  proclamations  except   the  last   clause, 

toe  Union  as  a  free  Stat&    The  South  should,  m  my  «i,i„i,    i51   1,^1,0,1   «,^,^    00   r^«<^.n.*.i»^    ^^a   ul 

judgment,  earnestly  desire  such  consummation,     ft  ^^i^^]*  J}^  *^r  *      ^^a       P^'^**^'?'  *"?  ^^ 

voSdviSdicato  iti  good  faith.    It  would  correct  the  ftsked  Fremont  to  withdraw  it.     Fremont  re- 

mUtake  of  the  repeal  [of  the  Missouri  oompromisej  ;  plied  by  asking  the  President  for  an  open  or- 

aod  the  North,  having  practically  the  benefit  of  the  der  to  do  so,  and  the  President  responded  by 
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revoking  it  himself.  Time  passed,  and  finally 
when  Frempnt  moved  his  troops  down  the  Mis- 
souri in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  complaints  which 
had  been  constantly  growing  louder  at  last  broke 
out.  It  was  charged  that  his  administration  was 
at  once  arbitrary  and  inefficient ;  that  it  was  ex- 
travagant and  pompous.  These  complaints  were 
investigated  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Fre- 
mont was  relieved  from  his  command  Nov.  1, 

1861,  just  as  he  had  overtaken  the  enemv  at 
Springfield.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  gave  him 
an  enthusiastic  reception  on  his  return.  In  March, 

1862,  he  was  given  command  of  a  newly  consti- 
tuted department,  "the  mountain  district"  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  June  his 
army  met  a  superior  force  under  Gen.  Jackson, 
and  for  eight  days  there  was  constant  skirmish- 
ing, while  Jackson  was  retreating.  The  pursuit 
ended  in  a  severe  battle  at  Cross  Keys,  in  which 
Gen.  Ashby,  Jackson's  chief  of  cavalry,  was 
killed,  and  then  Jackson  escaped,  having  accom- 
plished his  purpose  of  hindering  re-enforcements 
to  McClellan.  Fremont  claimeid  that  if  he  had 
been  re-enforced  by  McDowell,  as  had  been  prom- 
ised him  by  the  President,  Jackson's  retreat 
could  have  been  cut  off.  On  June  26,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  order  creating  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  Gen.  John  Pope  as  its  commander, 
and  Fremont's  corps  was  to  be  included  in  it ; 
whereupon  he  asked  to  be  relieved,  as  he  could 
not  serve  under  Gen.  Pope  for  personal  reasons. 
He  was  relieved,  and  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  remained  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  being  given  no  other  command,  although, 
he  says,  he  was  promised  one. 

In  "May,  1864,  a  body  of  Republicans  who  were 
adverse  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  held  a 
convention  at  Cleveland,  in  view  of  the  coming 
election,  and  nominated  Fremont  as  their  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  He  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation, but  was  visited  in  Septemoer  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Administration  Republicans,  and  urged 
to  withdraw  his  name,  which  he  consented  to  do. 
In  his  letter  of  withdrawal  he  said :  "  I  do  this 
not  to  aid  in  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but 
to  do  ray  part  toward  preventing  the  election  of 
the  Democratic  candidate." 

After  the  war  Gen.  Fremont  withdrew  from 
public  affairs  and  interested  himself  chiefly  with 
railroad  matters.  lie  obtained  from  the  Ijegisla- 
ture  of  Texas  a  grant  of  land  in  the  interest  of 
the  Memphis  and  El  Paso  Railway,  which  was 
to  form  part  of  a  transcontinental  road  from 
Norfolk  to  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco.  The 
French  agents  employed  to  place  the  land-grant 
bonds  of  this  road  on  the  French  market  made 
the  false  declaration  that  they  were  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  In  1869  the 
Senate  granted  Fremont's  road  the  right  of 
way  through  the  Territories,  his  opponents  hav- 
ing failed  in  an  attempt  to  fix  upon  him  the 
blame  for  the  false  presentation  in  France.  The 
Government  of  that  country  prosecuted  him  for 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  misstatement,  and, 
by  default,  sentenced  hiyn  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. From  1878  to  1881  Fremont  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Arizona. 

He  published  "  Report  of  the  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Rockv  Mountains  in  1842,  and 
to  Oregon  and  North  California  in  1843-'44" 
(Washington,  1845;  New  York,  1846;  London, 


1849);  "Col.  J.  C.  Fremont's  Explorations,"  an 
account  of  all  five  of  his  expeditions  (2  vols.. 
Philadelphia,  1859) ;  and  '*  Memoirs  of  my  Life '' 
(first  volume,  New  York,  1886).  See  also  the 
campaign  biographies  by  John  Bigelow  (New 
York,  1856),  and  Charles  Wentworth  Upham 
(Boston,  1856.) 

FUNGI,  EDIBLE*  The  eminent  German 
chemist  C.  F.  Momer  sa^s  that  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  edible  fungi  varies  between  2  and 
3*64  per  cent,  in  the  dry  material ;  that  41  per 
cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  made  of  use  in  ali- 
mentation ;  that  the  remainder  belongs  to  non- 
assimilable bodies ;  and  that  fungi  constitute  a 
verv  poor  kind  of  food,  because  the  investigation 
made  related  to  dry  material  and  not  to  the 
moist.  In  this  connection  Momer  gave  several 
tables  showing  the  amounts  of  several  kinds  of 
fungi  that  would  be  required  to  equal  a  pound 
of  Wf  as  follows.  Mushrooms,  9  pounds:  Lac- 
iariu8  delieioms^  24  pounds;  chanterelle,  41 
pounds;  morel,  15  pounds;  Polyporus  onntut, 
67  pounds.  Recent  experiments  at  the  aeri- 
cultural  experiment  station  of  the  State  of  ISew 
York  do  not  appear  to  sustain  the  statements  of 
Prof.  Momer.  A  quantity  of  mushrooms  (Aga- 
ricfts  eampesirts)  growing  in  a  pasture  was 
gathered  and  subjected  to  analysis,  and  the  di- 

festibility  of  the  albuminoids  was  determined 
y  the  pepsin  method.    The  results  were  as  fol- 
low: 
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The  total  nitrogen  found  in  the  drv  substance 
was  about  2*5  times  as  great  as  the  highest  fig- 
ures given  by  the  German  chemist,  while  the  di- 
gestibility placed  it  among  the  exceptionally 
rich  nitrogenous  foods.  Experiments  were  also 
made  with  puff-balls.  A  very  large  one  was  found 
to  have  been  broken  into  many  fragments  by 
careless  hands,  but  many  of  the  broken  fragments 
were  gathered  and  taken  for  analysis.  This  spec- 
imen was  in  fine  edible  maturity.  Another  fresh 
one,  a  fine  large  specimen  of  Lycoperdon  giganr 
feum  was  examined.  The  following  measure- 
ments were  taken  in  connection  with  the  anal- 
ysis :  Greatest  diameter,  12*5  inches ;  height,  7*5 
inches :  horizontal  circumference,  87'25  inches ; 
vertical  circumference,  53-5  inches ;  weight,  2,b64 
grammes,  or  6*35  pounds. 
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In  the  first  of  the  preceding  tables  the  puff-  (both  stalk  and  cap),  stew  in  a  small  quantity  of 

ball  was  kept  until  the  following  morning  before  cream  and  butter  for  ten  minutes,  and  season 

examination,  when  it  was  found  to  have  lost  5*93  with  pepper  and  salt,  being  not  too  sparing  of 

per  cent  by  weight    A  slice  from  the  center  pepper.     Many  prefer  water  to  cream,  as  not 

contained  02*18  per  cent,  of  water.    In  the  sec-  moaifying  the 'mushroom  flavor.    By  no  means 

ond  table,  on  page  345,  No.  1  refers  to  the  whole  throw  away  the  first  water,  as  some  mistaken 

puff-ball,  which  was  larger  and  more  mature  than  cook-books  advise,  for  it  contains  the  major  por- 

Ko.  2,  the  broken  one.  tion  of  the  spores  in  which  the  delicate  aroma  re- 

The  total  nitrogen  for  one  of  the  puff-balls  sides.    The  outer  skin  of  the  cap  can  be  readily 

was  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  highest  fig-  removed  by  skinning  from  the  edge  to  the  cen- 

ures  by  Momer,  and  even  with  the  large  per-  ter,  leaving  the  thick  white  fleshy  cap  and  pink 

centage  of  water  it  compares  favorably  in  nutri-  gills.    Put  a  lump  of  butter  with  a  little  pepper 

tire  value  with  meat    It  would  seem,  from  the  and  salt  in  the  center  of  inverted  young  and 

analyses  made  at  the  station,  that  Momer*s  spec-  tender  mushrooms,  and  then  place  them  in  a  hot 

imens  must  have  been  very  poor,  or  else  the  frying  pan  till  the  butter  permeates  them.  Their 

fungi  in  Germany  are  not  so  ricn  in  albuminoids  richness  is,  for  many  people,  enhanced  by  the 

as  those  growing  wild  in  this  country.    This  addition  of  wines  and  spices  for  extra  seasoning, 

delicacy  can  be  easily  spoiled  by  improper  cook-  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  satisfaction  of  an  epi- 

ing.    A  simple  method  which  retains  the  purity  cure  in  the  pure  taste  of  the  simply  prepared 

of  fiavor  is  to  slice  the  mushrooms  very  thin  meadow  musnroom. 


G 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  IN  1890«  gians  took  it,  and  now  it  is  Belffinm  that  is  makinff 

Africa.— Since  the  greater  geographical  features  1?0  ?fr  oept.    The  English  might  have  had  East  A^ 

of  the  Dark  Continent  have  been  one  after  anoth-  "<»'  hut  their  journalists  see  as  through  an  opaque 

r„^-"'1hS^^^'"^"'f""f "  '^'  ^'^''"^'  fiS1:hriitS^c.?r^Si*to^^^^^ 

qnwtions  that  arise  as  its  territory  is  appropn-  Germans  have  immense  odds  in  their  &vor.    They 

ated  with  more  or  less  appearance  of  justice  by  have  a  vifforoun,  wideawake  monarch.    Wissmann 

the  various  nations  of  Europe.     In  an  article  on  never  heard  of  such  thin^  as  Quakerism,  peace  sooie- 

the  subject  by  J.  Scott  Keltic  estimates  are  made  ties,  protection  combinations,  anti-enterprise  oompa- 

of  the  amount  of  territory  directly  or  indirectly  ^es,  and  namby-pamby  journalism— the  clogs  of  every 

under  the  influence  of  European  nations,  and  ^.??«J  endeavor  in  this  country     It  would  be  unpos- 

thc  area  still  unclaimed  by  any  of  them?   He  "We  lor  men  like  Raleigh  and  Drake  to  live  in  this 

.-«..  uT*  ;-  ^!!.Viin.,i   ^  if.™  «-l   I«™  *i™  country  nowadays,  but  m  Germany  there  is  ample 

says :  **  It  is  aoubtful  if  there  are  more  than  -«««,  A.-  fK/^™  '  *^ 


Egypt,  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  Tripoli.  Morocco,  r#1i.""lS!-t      "  'S  *^"''^"    ^"'.1!!!°  "I  T  "°I1° 

«nd  the  Sahail  w  the  south  of  thele^ tWo  states.  °f  ^^^  ^^T^'P^'?  TJ  T'l^'Tit^J"  *••■? 

0(  the  territory  appropriated.  France  holds  the  "»°"'^  fj\">  ?'7.'  ^1^  "^.^ke  Jip«,  where  it 

greatest  eitent.  amounting  to  about  2,500,000  ?"I?'i?^"/i"A*'* '''^^'»".? '='^'?.?***^*'*r 

Sjuare  miles,  or  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  ron-  I'TL^T^  ^Jr"*"  k'""*"*?  ?k*  ^^  ^'^ 

tfnent.    But  it  must  be  noted  that  although  this  l~^"*i^^  northern  base  of  the  Kilimanjaro 

includes  Algiers  and  Tunis  and  MadagaSsar,  it  v^J^U^k^'X  P^  K  *'^^  *^f,'?  ^*'°'*  ?^ 

.„i_^ u  A^.^  i._j   :.:* '  Victona  Nyanza  at  the  first  parallel  of  south 


o 
e 


also  include  much  desert;  land,  requiring  enor-  ,V^i"T  .  ^""f  "'.w  ""'  P^™""  "i  «»«^' 

mous  eipenditure  to  reclaim  and  ^ke  prlfltable.  L^'J?  i?:,.*"^  ."""S  i?"'  ff'.J^  *  u-  ^°1? 

This  fe  Jlso  the  case  with  much  of  the  German  1^*^™",-  "  il^^^"^  fhT*  ^'°S*?"iLr» 

•rea,  about  a  million  square  miles  in  all,  most  of  Z      ^  \   t  T^  """"i?  **>«  Cong"  State  front- 

which  is  in  the  tropi<»:  The  share  of  England,  It'  "S^.  Lake  Tanganyika.    Prom  the  month  of 

estimated  at  about  8.000.000  square  miles,  in-  t^e  Kdambo  it  runs  to  where  the  Songwe  enters 

eludes  a  great  part  of  the  most  promising  re-  Lake  Nyassa  and  around  the  northern  and  east- 

gions-in"south  Africa  and  in  the  Great  Lake  T  ""^k"^"'  ^^*  '^vf  ^-^^t  P^fugnese  line 

S^gion  and  the  upper  Nile  countries.    PortugJ  ?i°"f  i''*,^r"'?l  The  British  protectorate  over 

hi  about  a00,00tf  Square  miles,  and  Italy  abfut  {^^'f'?!::^^?,5'^'  and  Pemba  is  recognized. 

S40.000  miles.    The  Congo  Free  State  Contains  Jllff.'  *''?!  ^^."°»"u*f,''I^*'"n  "^Hfl "»*?*'.  °' 

about  1.000,000  miles.  settling  or  trading  shall  be  conferred  br  the  two 

intrn;''<X';w^BHn'^,^^^^^^^  Ct"r°C:;  tS^and  td'Trr^la^^ 

TieVot  the  facts  and  figures  citSd  above.    In  a  *^''*  VP,'";-^'^  ""  ^^l  '^  **"  eighteenth  de- 

speech  in  the  London  Guild  Hall,  he  said :  f?*  T^^'iSH^^^    The  German  rtontier  cha  1 

,  .     . ,        *»'""'_''"«="""•  coincide  with  the  twenty-first  degree  east  longi- 

rf  li^^^  1?  1^'  '"^^^^'  ■"'^"'  ^^*  **  '°°J!!'  t«de.    In  Tongaland  the  frontier  is  rectified,  ee- 

Va^^^l^'^^fn^P^^i^nrr^T^  -^ng  the  mofTh  of  the  VolU  to  England  and 

CTcd  tft  here,  the  Continent  listened  to  them  and  act-  gi""K  Germany  access  to  the  Volta  nver  at  the 

«!•   Too  miKht  have  had  the  Congo,  which  by  this  highest  point  of  its  course, 
vonld  hava  pud  yoa  100  per  cent.;  but  you  ahruftged        Increased  activity  is  apparent  on  the  part  of 

you  •honlders  and  called  me  a  dreamer.    The  B<el-  the  various  nations  in  the  way  of  opening  up 
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their  nominal  territory  and  bringing  it  within  made  with  Le  Uariners  station  on  the  San- 
actual  knowledge  and  control  by  surveys  and  kuru. 

treaties  with  native  tribes.    The  British  East  Expeditions  for  the  opening  of  the  interior  of 

Africa  Company  is  reported  to  have  made  a  the  Cameroons  district  nave  been  undertaken  by 

treaty  with  Mwanga,  through  one  of  its  agents,  both  the  Germans  and  the  French.    The  former, 

who  advanced  with  a  caravan  of  600  men,  that  under  Lieut.  Morgen,  have  opened  a  way  from 

S laces  the  whole  of  Uganda  under  its  control.  Jeundo  station  to  the  coast  aJon^  the  Sannaga. 

Lwanga's  throne  had  l^n  usurped  by  Karema,  The  latter,  under  J.  Cholet,  aaministrator  of 

an  ally  of  the  Arabs,  but  was  regained  with  Brit-  Brazzaville,  explored  the  Sannaga  to  2**  60^  north 

i.  h  assistance.  latitude  and  14"  east  longitude,  (from  P.),  and 

On  the  part  of  Germany,  Dr.  Oscar  Baumann's  its  tributary,  the  N^Goko,  as  far  as  3**  30'  north 

Journey  has  had  good  results  in  surveys  of  Usam-  latitude  and  12**  30"  east  longitude,  concluding 
^ara.  Emin  Pasha  has  returned  to  his  old  many  protective  treaties  along  the  route  in  the 
grqund.  He  was  reported  to  have  been  recalled  French  interest  The  Sanna^  is  described  as  a 
by  Baron  Wissmann,  while  pushing  on  to  Wad-  stream  1,200  to  1,800  metres  in  breadth,  flowing 
efai,  lest  there  might  be  some  violation  of  recent  into  the  Congo  through  several  arms.  The  Mis- 
treaty  obligations.  But  later  dispatches  are  to  sougo,  flowing  into  it  on  its  lower  course  is  said 
the  effect  that  Emin  is  to  be  governor  of  the  to  connect  with  the  Ubangi.  Its  upper  cours« 
western  portion  of  German  East  Africa,  includ-  is  formed  by  the  Masa  and  the  N*Goko.  Cholet's 
ing  the  lake  territory,  and  Herr  von  Soden  gov-  little  steamer,  the  '*  Ballay,"  could  notaaoend  the 
ernor  of  the  remainder,  while  Baron  Wissmann  Masa,  which  though  more  than  a  kilometre  in 
will  retire  or  be  sent  to  settle  affairs  in  West  breadth,  is  obstructed  by  numerous  islands,  but 
Africa.  the  N*Goko  was  ascended  until  the  low  water 

The  protectorate  of  Italy  on  the  eastern  coast  and  the  rapids  prevented  farther  progress, 

has  been  somewhat  extended ;  its  colony  on  the  A  new  examination  of  the  upper  course  of  the 

Red  Sea  has  received  the  official  name  Erythrea.  Monpila  was  made  in  April  and  May  hj  M. 

Differences  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  rights  ^odister,  agent  of  the  Society  of  the   L  nper 

of  England  and  Portugal  in  southeastern  Af-  Congo  at  Baneala.    In  two  former  voyages,  from 

rica.    Dispatches  in  D^ember  reported  that  a  September  to  November,  1889,  M.  Hodister  found 

Portuguese  force  had  seized  Mutacas  Kraal  at  that  the  Mongala  extends  much  farther  toward 

Manica,  and  hauling  down  the  British  flag  had  the  north  than  appeared  from  the  reports  of  Ba- 

replaced  it  with  the  flag  of  Portugal,  a  move  ert^s  journey  in  1886,  and  has  its  source  not  far 

which  was  disowned  by  the  Portuguese  Govern-  from  the  middle  course  of  the  Welle-Makna.   It 

ment.  is  formed  by  the  rivers  Ibaasa,  Ebola,  and  Monai, 

The  French,  notwithstanding  their  troubles  the  last  a  larger  stream  than  the  others :  in  its 

with  the  natives,  have  extended  their  claims  in  upper  course  it  is  called  the  Dna.    Coming  from 

the  west,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Capt.  the  east  it  broadens  in  two  places  to  lake-like 

Binger^s  expedition  given  below.  basins.    On  his  later  trip,  M.  Hodister  left  his 

The  Congo  State  also  shares  in  the  general  ad-  steamer  at  Libako  and  followed  the  Dua  to  the 

ditions  of  territory,  if  report  be  correct,  since  by  little  lake  Ababula,  and  then  spent  six  days  ex- 

a  decree  of  June  10,  1890,  it  receives  a  new  dis-  amining  the  Ebola.     Both  flow  through  thick 

trict,  Koango  Oriental,  comprising  the  region  forests. 

east  from  tne  Koango  to  the  Sankuni-Lubilash,  From  a  report  of  Dr.  Zintgraff^s  latest  expe- 

that  is,  all  of  Lunda.    This  seems  to  conflict  dition  in  the  interior  of  the  Cameroons,  which 

with  the  claims  of  Portugal,  as  Major  Cavalho  occupied  the  whole  of  1889,  we  take  the  foUow- 

roade  a  treaty  in  1887  with  the  ruler  of  Lunda,  ing : 

and  the  claims  on  Lunda  have  been  regarded  as  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^ntil  New  Yearns  Day,  1889,  when  Dr. 

still  unsettled.    The  great  need  of  the  State  at  Zint«raff  appeared  again  among  them  [the  people  of 

present  seems  to  be  facilities  for  communica-  Baiyang.  whofic  territory  begins  about  50  miles  north- 

tion.    In  order  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  cast  of  Barambi  Btation  on  Elephant  lake,  and  who 

travel  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  pre-  had  shown  on  former  occasions  a  disposition  to  rwi*-] 

sented  by  the  cataracts  of  the  Congo,  the  Bel-  'jy  ^'^^^pH'^JST'^' **''?^^^*^^''' I??^^ 
«.;««=  r.«X.^o»  «  ^^o,i  ««  fv.«  i«*f  K««C  #.^«,  Mo  of  a  caravan  of  200  armed  porters,  and  overcame  tJjeir 
gians  propose  a  road  on  the  left  bank  from  Ma-  ^i^tance  alter  a  sanguinaty  convict,  that  the  route  to 
tadi  to  Leopoldville.  The  French  meanwhile  the  northeast  was  opened;  then  a  march  of  several 
are  considering  a  road  along  the  valley  of  the  days  through  dense  virgin  forest  brought  the  cxpcdi- 
Kouilu-Niadi  and  the  Djue  which  flows  into  the  tion  to  the  steep  slope-s  of  the  West  African  table- 
Congo  near  Brazzaville,  as  the  best  route  from  land,  where  the  open  grass  land  be^ns.  Their  three 
the  coast.  It  offei-s  difRculties.  however,  in  the  months'  stoy  with  the  powerful  chief  Kareca,  of  the 
heights  over  which  it  leads,  the  altitude  of  the  ^ali  tribe,  who  has  at  Ins  disposal  upward  of  2,000 
waL-shed  being  estimated  at  600  metres,  and  r^J^^/SiierS^  l^e^^id^^^^ 
these  difficulties  may  lead  to  a  postponement  of  country  a  kind  of  Capua  for  the  porters  of  the  expe- 
the  undertaking,  or  possibly,  to  the  uniting  of  dition,  hoping  by  tbw  means  to  pet  them  to  desert 
the  two  enterprises  in  the  Congo  road.  the  traveler  on  his  projected  march  up  the  countrr. 
An  exploration  of  the  northern  Lomami  ma«ie  But  this  piece  of  tnckery  failed,  and  the  march  was 
bv  M.  Janssen,  Governor-General  of  the  Congo  resumed  to  the  town  of  BatVit,  which  numben  about 
State,  shows  that  it  is  navigable  up  to  4'»  27'  J^v^OO  inhabitants.    The  chief  of  this  place,  Gualim. 

south  latitu<ie   tb-  Pre^nt  Srci^S^dTuKvl'ra^^^ 

quicker  route  to  this  CT^t  trade  region  than  ^^^  ^^  j     ^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^  considerable  pericKL    Ue 

that  by  way  of  SUnley  Falls.     The  governor  es-  endeavored  to  prepare  a  similar  fate  for  the  cxpedi- 

tablished  a  station  at  Bana  Kamba,  under  lati-  tion,  but  being  too  much  of  a  coward  to  have  recourse 

tude  4°,  from  which  point  connection  will  be  to  a  regular  open  attack  he  set  to  work  to  ruin  the  ex- 
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peditioD  by  fliznuhing  tbcm  with  guides  who  were  to  freer ;  it  is  as  if  the  bouDdlessness  of  the  savaniiah  n^ 

lead  the  party  into  uniDhabited  deserts  where,  wea-  fleeted  it>«elf  in  the  people  inhabiting  it.    All  toe  ne- 

ried  with  hunger,  they  would  tall  an  easy  prey  to  the  gro  races  in  the  interior  of  the  Cameroons  aie  fully 

oantemplatod  attack.     Dr.  Zintgraff,  however,  saw  medium-sized ;  indeed,  amonz  the-  Bali,  for  example, 

through  this  device,  and  conducted  his  people  by  a  the  traveler  meets  with  well  -  proportioned   herou- 

series  of  forced  marches  through  the  uninhabited  lean  flffures.     While  in  the  forest  region  and  among 

wastes  to  the  north,  until  at  last,  afler  four  days'  the  Ban  clever  friauru  of  the  hair  are  customary, 

climbing  over  almost  impassable  paths,  the  first  farm  the  men  in  Aaamaua  mostly  have  their  heads  clean 

village  or  '*  ringi  "  of  Mudi,  an  Adamaua  village,  was  shaven,  while  the  women  have  a  great  preference  for 

reached.    After  the  great  excitement  consequent  upon  towering  chignons.    The  Bali  place  great  value  upon 

the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  white  man  with  so  many  oblong  skulls  and  endeavor  to  shape  the  heads  of 

armed  followers  had  subsided,  the  march  was  re>  newly  bom  children  accordingly — on  ethnographical 

sumed  by  way  of  Takum,  Donga,  (where  the  junction  peculiarity  which  is  -^vrj  seldom  met  with  in  Africa, 
with  Flegel's  route  was  effected)  and  Watran  to  Ibi. 

Here  the  River  Nixer  Company  gave  the  traveler  a        The  results  of  Capt.  Binger^s  journey  from  the 

most  friendly  we^me.    After  lour  days'  stey.  Dr.  Niger  to  the  Ivory  Coast  are  summed  up   by 

fflntgraff  traveled  bv  way  of  Ga»hka  to  lola,  IVom  Dr.  Wichmann.  in  Petermann's  "  Mitteilungen.'' 

there  agamvwGashia  and  Ashaku  to  Mtum,  whence  prom  his  observations  it  appears  that  the  sup- 

S^'Sr  ^'S^bcSSSr^f'SaSSi^^lsV^^^^  Po-J  Kong  mountains,  w^^^^^  1^ 

found  himself  in  the  Cameroons,  having  been  absent  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^   »<>^t^  latitude  and  3*  to  4'  west 

exactly  one  year.    With  regard  to  the  oroin^hical  longitude,  have  no  existence :  but  that  the  waters 

and  hydro^phical  conditions  of  the  formerly  un-  shed,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Africa  between 

known  portion  of  the  region  traversed,  it  may  be  said  large  river  systems,  is  formed  by  scarcely  notioe- 

that  the  country  from  the  Cameroons  up  to  Barembi  able  elevations  of  ground.    A  little  to  the  east 

su^on  rises  only  about  1,000  feet,  and  from  ^ere  of  the  largest  southerly  branch  of  the  Niger,  the 

p^hfigiTsu^hf^Jort^e"^^^^^^^^  ^'^i^F  5"T  srf /  r  ^^ 

tfere  the^  is  i  suddenHae  to  4,000  feet.    Up  to  the  "i^l?  southward,  which  he  tiOces  to  be  the  source 

country  of  the  Bali  the  ground  falls  but  little,  and  of  the  Lahu,  which  enters  the  Gulf  at  the  Ivory 

then  slopes  away  to  the  northwest,  partiouUrly  in  Coast,  and  two  others,  tributaries  of  the  Akba 

South  Adamaua.     At  Takum  the  traveler  emerges  or  ComoS ;  so  that  the  sources  of  the  rivers  iiow- 

fifom  a  monntttn  range   which  stretehes  from  the  ing  to  the  gulf,  therefore,  are  three  or  four  de;- 

northeastrouth  of  Jola:  west  of  Takum  extensive  g^es  farther  north  than   has  been  heretofore 

pUins  follow  each  other  down  to  the  Benue.    The  gQpposed 

E^  ?nly  IS  the  valleJ^JTthe  wate/  ^   VlVS^^  ®u  5?"^'  ^^  ^^i^\  numl^rs  12.000 

country  found.    In  other  parts  of  the  ^rniss  lands  trav-  'O  15,000  inhabitants,  all  Mohammedans,  who, 

ersod,  the  savannali  is  characterized  by  small  trees  of  however,  seem  very  tolerant,  as  would  be  ex- 

about  20  feet  high,  stunted  by  the  grass  fires.   These  pected  of  a  commercial  people  accustomed  to 

trees  at  times  grow  so  thickly  that  they  offer  a  wel-  travel.    It  is  a  center  for  trade.    All  European 

come  shade  tw  the  otherwise  sun-scorched.  lands  of  articles  are  on  sale  in  the  markets ;  cowry  shells 

^'f«?^!".:.™!^i£n;^r«  n.^^^  ^^^  gold  dust  form  the  currency.    The  chief  in- 

countr>',  some  changes  are  neeessmted  in  the  maps  ot  .i„„4i;««  „-^  ^-n,f«.««  »»...,; Ja  i^ai.^  a^\^^. 

the  lower  Niger  te^itories.  The  river  valley  oftlie  ^"f^es  are  cotton  weaving  and  mdigo  dying; 
Calabar  reaches  in  fact  right  up  to  the  toot  of  the  a°d  horse  breeding  is  largely  earned  on. 
West  African  table-land.  The  Katsena-alhdi  has  not  Passing  northward,  the  traveler  entered  the 
a  northerly,  but  a  distinctly  northeasterly  direction,  region  01  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Volta. 
and  is  separated  from  the  Cahibar  by  the  border  He  found  that  the  system  of  this  river  extends 
lands  of  the  plateau  regions.  The  mountain  chains,  considerably  farther  to  the  northwest  than  has 
whiiA  are  niort^  composed  of  crystalline  slates  have  been  supp6sed;  its  western  source,  the  Black 
a  general  run  from  southeast  to  north  west^vith  trans-  Vr*i+«  n-i  «i<^.J  4^k«  .^»«»««  «#  ♦!,«.  n^^^A  tk^ 
ver»l  valleys  running  north  and  wuth.  ^he  mount-  T^l^.  !jf  ^^  .^"^^^  ^^  the  ComoS.  The 
ain  outlines  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  region  are  *»sturbed  stat«  of  the  tribes  m  the  country  of 
mostly  roundish.  But  in  Adamaua  proper  there  is  Gurunsi  and  the  suspicions  of  the  ruler  of  Mossi 
an  abundance  of  sharp,  jagged  fonnations,  and  huge  conipelled  Capt  Binger  to  abandon  his  plan  of  ex- 
rock  pyramids,  oones,  and  create  projecting  800  tiset  tending  his  surveys  far  enough  north  to  connect 
above  their  surroundings  oonUnuallv  meet  the  gaae.  with  those  of  Barth.  Mossi  is  level  and  adapted 
Alluvud  iron  ore  18  plentifiU.  and  the  iron  induRtry  for  grain  growing  and  cattle  raising.  Horses 
^^^u^^^V^rVmiLf^^^^^^  r  i^ised,  ^,  th^^  the  best  comf  from  Y,^ 
Gashka,  where  the  Uterite  and  disintegrated  ouart*  ^enga,  on  the  border  of  Massma,  but  donkey 
occupy  extensive  wastes,  which  vividly  recall  the  raising  is  a  flounshing  business, 
lands  bordering  on  the  lower  Congo.  Tne  interior  of  The  whole  country  traversed  eastward  from 
the  Cameroons,  like  the  whole  coast  region  of  West  the  upper  Niger  has  no  mountain  chains,  but 
Africa  is  much  poorer  than  East  and  South  Africa,  only  isolated  peaks,  mostly  of  granite  formation. 
aUhough  not  barren.    The  elephant  is  the  chief  char-  !„  the  western  part  of  the  region  the  culminat- 

^^L  ?^  t?e  loTS^'ort^lTur.  ^SX^l  I"?  P?-t  is  the^atinian  SikL^^^^  in 

and  above  all  chimpanice:*,  are  most  plentifiil  in  the  neignt-,  several  streams  flow  to  the  Niger  from 

deserts  to  the  south  of  Takum,  where  the  tracks  made  *ts  northern  side,  and  the  Comoe  has  its  source 

by  them  are  often  very  similar  to  the  native  paths,  on  the  southern  side.    The  eastern  continuation 

and  on  many  occasions  led  the  ex])edition  astray.  The  of  the  high  land  forms  the  scarcely  perceptible 

abondsnoe  of  domestic  animals  in  the  interior,  the  water-shed  between  the  Comoe  and  the  Black 

great  bufiUoee,  manod  sheep,  and  fowls,  standn  in  Volta.    Toward  the  south  the  plateau  gradually 

S^X«?^i^th«*^t' AS4i!fr.^L^^^^  descends;  here  arise  the  rivers  Lahu  Tnd  Dabu 

Sf  ^^i'Mdnf^^m^rS'hSn^S^  I^ich  Aow  mto  the  lagoon  of  Great  Bassam. 

«pedal  distinction  between  the  population  of  the  pri-  Among  the  isolated  summits  in  the  east  is  the 

meval  forest  districto  and  that  of  the  grass  lands,  al-  lofty  granite  peak  Komoifo,  1,450  metres  high, 

though  the  latter  is  decidedly  more  developed  and  which  turns  the  Comoe  from  its  easterly  direc- 
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tion  toward  the  south.    From  the  Volta,  which  Sinoe  there  can  exist  no  real  leMrvoir  for  nM, 

is  surrounded  bv  low  hills,  a  great  teble-land  ex-  o;^''^^,^  ^®  symmetricid  Blopes  of  the  tmneated  oooe 

tends  from  about  1,000  metres  to  Nauri,  which  **»*^  ^[^  *'o™f » tje  compacted  sheet  of  ice  which 

lifts  itself  to  a  height  of  1,800  metres  southeast  <^^T  ^^^  ,^^^^«.°^  ^^  "PP®'"  J^^^  «f  *^«  "jo*^^^ 

.  J  w       1             rnu-           *»wvv    a:  ^-  *r   :        ;  am  has  nothuur  m  common  with  the  elacier  foniiA- 

<^' Wagajlugu.    This  mountain,  the  highest  met  tj^ns  of  our  ATps.    The  upper  edge  of  the  mountaio 

with,  is  divided  from  the  range  of  Gambaga  bv  affords  a  basis  where  the  failing  snow  can  accumulate, 

the  valley  of  the  eastern  or  White  Volta,  which  But  it  is  only  whertj  the  covenng  of  ice  is  intereected 

rises  farther  east  in  Bussang.    To  the  south  the  hy  fissures  and  crevasses,  and  sends  out  ton0iie:»  of 

plateau  descends  quite  rapidly  to  the  Volta,  the  ice— whether  in  consequence  of  the  steep  inline  of 

valley  of  which  lies  at  a  height  of  about  200  the  outer  mantle  of  the  cone,  or  else  because  of  the 

metres.    Farther  westward,  the  Black  Volta  has  !S1**^?  .SL!?i'i'?^/*'*Ui^  detached  i>oitioM 

forced  iU.  way  thi^ugh  the  Fugula,  800  metres  S^L^e^^StS^rteVflo^sTt  ^^^h^ir  Lr^ 

high,  and  is  turned  from  a  southerly  to  an  easterly  running  brooks.    We  now  made  oar  way  across  the 

direction.    Single  peaks  rise  between  the  Volta  crevasses  of  one  of  these  real  gladers,  the  same  that 

and  the  ComoS.     According  to  these  data,  the  projects  downward  into  the  vallev  which  we  had 

basin  of  the  Niger  is  much  smaller  than  by  traversed  in  the  early  morning,  and  took  a  rest  under 

former  estimates ;  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  J*»®  shadow  of  on  extremely  steep  protuberance  of  the 

of  the  region  inclosed  by  its  great  bend  is  drained  »oe.^a"  at  an  altitude  of  19,()00  feet.    ... 

bythecLoSandthe^^^                     •  pairanr^en\i:rcrof"A^^ 

Politically  the  journey  waa  of  great  impor-  us.  Taking  in  the  whole  of  upper  Kibo,  the  precipitous 
tance.  Treaties  were  made  with  the  kingdoms  of  walls  of  a  gigantic  crater  yawned  beneath  ua.  The 
Tieba,  Kong,  and  Bonduku,  and  with  smaller  first  glance,  nowever,  told  us  that  the  mocit  lofty  deva- 
states, bringing  them  under  French  influence,  so  tion  of  Kibo  lay  to  our  left,  on  the  ^utheni  brim  of 
that  the  Frencn  protectorate  how  extends  from  the  craten  and  consisted  of  three  pinnacles  of  rock 
the  Senegal  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  opens  a  vast  ^^^S  *  ff^  ^««t  above  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
»A^/v*%  f!x  i?*A>,/«K  /»^mm<>M^w>  i?iti.fi«^»  if  ^«.^o  mantle  of  ice.  .  .  .  We  first  reached  the  summit  on  the 
region  to  French  commerce.  Further,  it  giies  eth  of  October.  .  .  .  An  hour  and  a  half  »s  further 
an  outlook  toward  a  possible  colonial  empire  for  ascent  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  three  highest 
France  m  West  Afnca  when  a  connection  shall  pinnacles,  which  we  calmly  and  systematically  climbed 
have  been  established  between  Algiers  and  the  one  aft»r  another.  Although  the  state  of  the  atmoe^ 
Niger  country.  pbere  and  ^e  physical  strain  of  exertion  remained 

Dr.   Hans   Meyer,  whose   ascents  of    Mount  the  same  as  on  the  previous  ascent,  yet  this  time  we 

Kilimanjaro  in  1887  and  1888  were  not  com-  ^^^^  ^  ^««  exhausted,  because  our  conation  roorally 

pletely  successful,  since  he  failed  to  reach  the  I!!,h!Sfhpth?o7«w'?«?;K>ft^^ 

bo'^V"'^!!!^^?^^  ascent  in  the  autumn  of  X'r.^^  W  6$  t?  'ITA  fi^rS^SSS!'^ 

1889  and  reached  the  extreme  crest  of  Kibo  and  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  the  culminating  peak, 

the  peaks  of  Mawenzi.    He  went  to  Maran^,  ac-  I  planted  a  small  German  flag,  which  1  had  brought 

companied  by  an  experienced  mountain  climber,  with  mo*in  my  knapsack,  upon  the  ragged  lava  sum- 

Ludwig  Purtscheller,  and  acaravanof  some  sixty  ™it  and  chrisitened  this,  the  loftiest  spot  in  Africa, 

men  with  a  large  supplv  of  camp  eauipments  and  ^^^^  Wilhelm's  Peak. 

food,  and  the  force  well  organized  for  carrying  Dr.  Meyer  describes  the  great  crater  of  Kibo 

regular  supplies  to  the  upper  regions.    Leaving  as  in  diameter  about  6,500  feet,  and  sinking  to 

the  main  portion  of  the  caravan  in  camp  at  600  feet  of  depth.    In  the  northern  half  the  Uva 

Marangu,  in  care  of  the  young  prince   Mareale,  is  covered  with  terraces  of  ice  forming  blue  and 

whom  he  describes  as  the  moael  of  a  prince,  white  galleries  of  varying  steepness.    A  rounded 

upright,  frank,  amiable,  and  modest,  Dr.  Meyer  cone  of  eruption,  partly  covered  with  ice,  rises 

ascended  with  Herr  Purtscheller  and  eight  picked  in  the  north  portion  of  the  crater  to  a  height  of 

men  through  the  primeval  forest  to  a  stream  about  500  feet.    The  melting  water  flows  oif 

beyond,  at  an  altitude  of  9,200  feet.    Leaving  a  through  a  wide  cleft  in  the  western  side,  and  the 

camp  there  and  climbing  to  the  height  of  14,270  ice  on  the  western  part  of  the  crater  and  the 

feet,  they  prepared  for  the  ascent  to  the  summit,  inner  walls  issues  in  the  form  of  a  glacier.    The 

retaining  from  among  their  attendants  only  a  length  of  this  glacier  is  over  a  mile   and  a 

Pangani  negro,  whose  endurance  and  fidelity  con-  half,  the   greater  part  lyin^  inside   the  era- 

tributed  largely  to  their  success.    Kibo,  crowned  ter:   its  lower  termination   is  at  a  height  of 

yith  ice,  rose  5.000  feet  higher.    A  large  rib  of  17,900  feet.     The  central   peak  of   Mawenzi, 

lava  jutting  to  the  southeast,  and  forming  the  the  eastern  summit  of  Kilimanjaro,  was  reached 

southern  boundary  of  the  deepest  of  the  eroded  by  three  separate  ascents.    The  lava  rock  has 

ravines  on  that  side  of  the  mountain,  was  chosen  been  so  denuded  as  to  cover  the  surface  with  a 

as  the  place  of  ascent,  the  plan  being  to  climb  jagged  mass  of  walls  and  crags.    On  the  west  it 

up  this  lava  ridge  to  the  snow  line,  1:^gin  from  slopes  gradually  to  the  elerated  saddle  stretching 

its  upper  end  the  scramble  over  the  mantle  of  over  to  Kibo ;  on  the  east  it  descends  from  an 

ice,  and  reach  by  the  shortest  way  the  peak  at  altitude  of  about  17,050  feet,  with  dizzy  abrupt- 

the  south  of  the  mountain,  which  appeared  to  be  ness  for  some  6,500  feet,  into  a  **  huge  ravined 

the  highest  point.  caldron  of    erosion,  from  which    it   continues 

This  programme  was  carried  out  by  means  of  down  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  in  far-reaching 

a  difficult  march,  with  the  aid  of  ice  axes  and  and  symmetrical  slopes,  for  another  8,200  feet.** 

alpine  ropei    It  was  found  that  there  was  no  The  lie  of  the  lava  strata  and  the  Assures  indi- 

snow  on  Kibo,  but  what  had  apppeared  as  such  cate  that  the  former  crater  of  Mawenzi  lay  south- 

from  below  was  the  eroded  surface  of  the  ice  cap  east  of  the  present  summit ;  and  its  structure 

which  covered  the  lava  slopes  of  the  ancient  points  to  its  having  been,  in  its  original  form, 

vol^no  with  a  thickness  of  from  200'to  280  feet,  as  high  if  not  considerably  higher*than  the  much 

Dr.  Meyer*s  report  continues :  more  recent  and  better  preserved  Kibo.    Several 
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other  ascents  of  the  two  peaks  were  made  on  To  this  may  be  added  some  particulars  of  his 

different  sides.  description  of  the  pygmies  of  the  great  forest, 

On  Uie  northern  side  of  Kibo,  at  a  height  of  from  '*  Scribner*s  Magazine  *^  for  January,  1891. 

18,700  feet,  a  two-tongued  glacier  was  discovered,  Mr.  Stanley  says  tnat  intellectually  the  pyg- 


city  of  to-day. 

thus  described :  ^nd  yet  there  has  been  no  change  or  proj^reee  of 
The  mountain  mass  rises  in  a  typical  yolcanio  curve  any  kind  among  the  pysmiee  of  the  forest  smoe  the 
with  such  unbroken  regularity  from  the  southum  time  of  Uerodotiu.  As  the  bird  has  buUded  its  nest, 
plain,  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  2,600  teet  to  the  the  bee  its  cel>,  and  the  aut  its  new  colony,  the  pyg- 
nrim  of  Ki  bo,  an  altitude  of  19,700  feet,  that  no  single  miee  have  survived  the  lanse  of  twenty-tnree  cent- 
detail  eaoapes  a  searching  eye.  While  the  interven-  uries,  and  have  continnea  to  build  their  beehive 
ing  saddle  hides  the  view  of  the  base  of  the  Kibo  huts  alter  the  same  akilUess  fiashion  as  they  built 
cone  trom  Marangu  and  Moj[i  in  the  southeast,  an  un-  them  in  the  days  when  Herodotus  recited  the  story  of 
interrupted  prospect  is  obtamed  from  the  west.  The  his  travela  before  the  Council  of  Athens,  445  years  be- 
dark  belt  or^the  primeval  forest  extends  here  farther  tore  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  reason  of  this  is  ob- 
up  the  mountain  while  the  brighter  zone  of  grass  vious  from  my  point  of  view,  wliich  is,  that  the  same 
litnd.4  above  it  is  narrower,  and  almost  touches  the  causes  which  operated  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
fringe  of  the  ioe  mantle,  which  reach^  from  the  sum-  to  drive  them  out  of  their  original  lands  continue  to 
mit  to  tiie  base  of  the  Kibo  cone.  This  coat  of  icy  operate  to-day  to  keep  them  in  the  low,  degraded 
mail,  more  than  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  about  the  state  they  are  now  in. 

same  in  breadth,  adapts  itself  tp  the  volcanic  shape  of  Herodotus  is'  credited   with   the  disnoverv  of 

the  mountain  and  forms  a  spectacle  probably  not  to  ^©roaorus  is  creaiiea  witn  ine  aiscovery  oi 

be  met  with  elsewhere  on  th?  earth's  surfiwe  in  rimi-  ^^^  .pygmies.     In  modem  times  Battel,  Moffat, 

lar  grandeur.  Livingstone,  Schwemfurth,  and    Piaggia    saw 

To  the  west  of  this  ice  mantle  Kibo  is  cloven  fVom  them.    In  his  journey  down  the  Gon^  in  1876 

head  to  foot  by  a  Mtupendous  ritt,  with  precipitous  and   1877  Stanley  captured  one  specimen.     In 

walk,  down  which  the  great  crater  on  the  summit  1881  and  1882  this  explorer  heard  of  the  dwarfs 

pours  an  ice  stoneam  through  ito  western  cleft  already  from  the  natives  who  had  evidently  been  familiar 

S!?^«±'^Thu'£Z'u^'5'ii5«^^^^^  ^ith  them.    But  on  his  recent  journey  for  the 

^f ^F^m  il*"^d"t£'nlK^^  J-lie'of  Emin  Pash|^  SUnley  tj^^^^^^ 

nel  from  the  ioe  of  Kibo,  the  Weriweri  river,  Ukes  its  the  center  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Wam- 

rise.  while  from  the  sheet  of  ice  on  the  southern  face,  butti  dwarfs,  captured  about  fifty  of  them  of 

the  Nffombere  stream,  carries  down  the  melted  ioe  to  various  ages,  and  had  an  excellent  chance  to 

the  all-gathering  watere  of  the  PanganL  study  their  characteristics.      A  section  of  the 

On  the  sonthwestern  side  of  Mawenzi  flowers  forest  region  situated  between  the  Ihuru  and 
and  grasses  were  found  at  an  altitude  of  15,750  Ituri  rivers,  about  30,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
feet,  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  watered  by  simply  swarms  with  py^ies,  according  to  Stan- 
babbling  springs,  and  elks  and  antelopes  were  lev.  There  are  three  distinct  races  in  the  forest. 
seen  browsin?  on  the  young  grass  on  the  heights  The  aborigines  who  fell  the  woods,  make  clear- 
above  the  saddle  of  the  mountain.  The  forest  ings,  and  plant  bananas  and  grain,  are  finely 
region  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  mount-  formed  men  and  women  of  the  ordinary  stand- 
ain  fills  the  belt  between  6,500  and  0,750  feet  of  Bxd.  But  they  are  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
altitude ;  on  the  north  side  of  Mawenzi  it  forms  tallest  pygmies.  The  dwarfs,  like  ordinary  hu- 
only  a  narrow  belt,  broken  in  many  places,  and  inanity,  vary  considerably  in  height.  Some  are 
growing  thinner  toward  the  west  it  vanishes  only  88  inches  high,  and  the  tallest  of  the  nn- 
altogether  on  the  northern  side  of  Kibo.  The  mixed  specimens  measured  by  Mr.  Stanley  would 
success  of  the  expedition  was  largely  due  to  the  not  exceed  4  feet  4  inches.  Mr.  Stanley  says : 
perfect  arrangements  for  supplies  and  the  favor-  Their  arms  and  ornaments  were  similar  to  those  of 
able  season,  October  being  the  month  when  the  the  a^cultural  aborigines,  and  were  evidently  ob- 
sun&mit  is  most  clear,  the  atmospheric  precipita-  tained  from  them  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the 
tions  light,  and  the  ice  covering  at  its  lowest.  torwty  such  as  houcy,  ftirs  of  monkeys  and  baboons. 

Interest  in  the  Stanley  expedition  has  been  antelope  and  leopard  skins,  and  feathers,  especially 

maintained    through    the  year,  partly  bv  the  ??i^  ^'}  leathers  of  the  rray  parrot,  and  for  the 

1^*.  '~"*''^     «  Vf  ^o*.     I      "'u  i.    *^     •      '  dried   meats   of  such  animala  as  they  trapped   or 

lecture  tour  of  Mr.  Stanley,  but  more  in  conse-    .      ^ Nomad  tribes  of  pygmies  are  oJun  by 

quenoe  of  the  personal  controversies  that  have  pinching  necessity  compelled  to  {Sd  on  a  diet  which 

arisen  over  his  accounts  of  the  incidents  of  the  would  be  poisonous,  or  would  be  utterly  nauseous  to 

journey,  involving  the  conduct  of  the  officers  in  men  bred  u^n  f^rain  and  vecretablcs.    The  snails, 

cWge  of  the  rear  column  and  the  ability  and  in-  tortoisea,  squirrels,  mice,  civets^  ichneumons,  pnakes, 

fluence  of  Emin  Pasha  as  Governor  of  Equa-  la^go^and  small-jyaterpillars,  white  ants,  crickoto. 

toria.    These  controversies  affect  only  the  char-  grasshoppers,  monkeys   chimpanzees*,  Iwpands,  wild 

acter  of  the  exolorers  and  their  treatjLnt  of  the  ^i^  ^Tife'Sfni^^^^ 

natives,  and   have  no  place  here,   though  the  for  communities  that  are  not  too  fastidious  as  to  what 

character  of  their  relations  with  the  natives  may  they  eat ;  and  our  experience  of  the  pygmies  leads  me 

have  an  important  influence  on  the  future  ex-  to  beheve  that  they  relish  each  and  all  equally.  .  .  . 

ploration  and  civilization  of  the  interior  of  the  Such  people  as  these,  then,  would  have  no  hesitation 

continent  to  add  human  meat  to  their  fare.    It  is  a  current  fact 

In  the  "Annual  CvclopiBdia »*  for    1889  was  everywhere  through  the  forest  region,  and  I  am 

mtr«„  «.«  -«^^.,-.4.  «#  Cf  .»r^«.'«  :^,.».A«.  ^uv.  ,i«  forced  to  believe  it,  although  1  have  never  seen  the 

f  ^    fJl"^^-'"''"*  '''      0^C^  *  journey  with  de-  cannibals  induing  in  the?  repasts.    The  graves  of 

Uils  of  the  discoveries  of  the  great  forest,  the  sun-  ^^^  jead  have  been  opened,  and  the  bodies  have  been 

posed  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  Lake  Albert  Ed-  exhumed.     Members  of  our  expedition   have  been 

ward,  and  the  extension  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  slain,  and  their  bodies  have  been  carved  and  carried  , 
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awBj^  bj  the  iilayen ;  and  one  day  we  scattered  a  ban- 
qnetinff  party  who  had  just  bled  a  woman  in  the 
neck,  udd  her  out,  and  washed  her.  There  were  pots 
(dose  by  ;  there  were  also  bonchee  of  bananas ;  and 
the  woman  belonged  to  a  hostile  band.  The  inference 
is  obvious ;  and  any  one  of  our  band  of  whites  could 
furnish  much  circumstantial  evidence  of  this  kind. 
Ab  the  py^^os  appear  to  have  no  earthly  duties  be- 
yond providing  for  the  necessities  ot  the  day,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  slain  foe  would  be 
eaten.  When  we  asked  our  captives  whether  they 
had  ever  indulged  their  depraved  appetites  by  eating 
human  meat,  thev  always  stoutly  aenied  it,  but  ac- 
cused their  neighoon  of  doing  so. 

The  pygmies  neither  hoe,  plant,  nor  manufact- 
ure. Everything  they  have  was  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  theft.  Their  weapons  consist  of  a  small 
barbed  spear,  a  short  bow  with  a  'ouiver  full  of 
wooden-  or  iron-pointed  arrows,  a  dagger,  and  a 
small  double-edged  knife  attached  by  a  string. 
The  bow  is  of  tough  red-wood,  and  the  string  is 
a  broad  polished  strip  of  rattan  fiber.  Some- 
times the  bow  is  run  into  a  raw  monkey-tail, 
which,  on  drying,  gives  ^ater  strength.  The 
arrows  are  from  18  to  23  mches  long.  mr.  Stan- 
'  ley  says : 

If  of  wood,  each  is  of  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil, 
filed  to  a  long,  fine  point,  wliich  is  ringed  with  small 
outs  for  8  inches  from  the  end.  These  outs  serve  to 
retain  the  poison  with  which  the  arrows  are  smeared, 
[f  the  arrows  are  pointed  with  iron,  the  blades  are  of 
ezouisite  fineness,  as  of  a  razor  blade,  with  two  or  sev- 
eral prongs  extending  outward,  and  attached  to  deli- 
cate little  barrels  of  polished  iron,  into  which  the 
heads  of  the  arrow  shafts  are  run.  The  arrow  blades 
have  also  grooves  made  in  them  whioli  serve  to  secure 
th\;  poison  as  they  are  put  into  or  drawn  out  of  the 
quiver.  The  qmver  is  a  long,  narrow  bag  made  of 
antelope-goat  hide,  and  can  contain  quite  100  of  these 
deadly  arrows. 

Stanley  says  that  when  his  men  first  encoun- 
tered the  pvgmies  armed  with  these  little  arrows 
they  regaraS  them  with  contempt : 

The  wounds  made  were  mere  punctures,  such  as 
might  have  been  made  by  finely  pointed  outchers* 
skewers,  and  being  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  effect, 
we  contented  ourselves  with  springing  them  with 
warm  water  and  dressing  them  with  nmaaffes.  In  no 
instance  was  this  method  of  any  avail.  Alt  who  were 
wounded  either  died  after  terrible  sufierings  fh)m 
tetanus,  or  develo|>ed  such  dreadful  gangrenous  tu- 
mors as  to  incapacitate  them  fh>m  duty  for  long  pe- 
riods, or  wreck  their  constitutions  so  completely  oy 
blood-poisoning  that  their  lives  became  a  ouiden  to 
them. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  an  antidote  could  be 
found  for  this  poison,  but  after  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  carbonate  of  ammonium  m  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  wounds  were  tried,  losses  of  life 
were  much  less. 

In  reference  to  the  pastural  land  and  its  tribes, 
Mr.  Stanley  said,  in  an  address  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society : 

In  equatorial  Africa  the  pasture  land  adapted  for 
cattle  generallv  begins  at  an  altitude  8^200  feet  above 
the  sea :  but  tne  best  and  most  nourishing  grasses  are 
found  aoove  4,000  feet.  The  forest  ends  completely 
at  8,600  feet,  and  the  land  soon  afterward  varict*  from 
4,000  to  6,000,  and  extends  in  a  belt  parallel  with  the 
Albert  lake  and  between  the  lakes  Victoria  and  Tan- 
ganyika down  to  Ukawendi,  and  from  Abyssinia  and 
east  of  the  Victoria,  down  to  the  Ru^li.  In  tlie  intra- 
lake  region  are  the  nations  of  Ankori,  U^pmda.  Un- 
yoro,  Kara^^,  Mpororo,  Ihangiro,  Uhaiva,  Uzon- 
gora,  Uziiga,  Buanda,  Urundl,  uhha,  and  Unyam- 


wezL  On  the  grassy  plateau,  parallel  with  Idke  Al- 
bert, we  found  quite  a  mixed  race,  called  the  Bavira, 
Balegga,  and  Wahuma.  The  latter  named  difier  aa 
much  in  their  physiognomy,  customs,  and  diaracter- 
istics  from  the  other  two  as  an  octoroon  differs  trozn 
a  negro.  The  Waliuma  are  very  numerous  in  Unyoro 
and  Uganda,  throughout  the  intn-lake  region,  espe- 
cially m  Ankori.  Their  sole  occupation  is  keeping 
cattle.  As  you  proceed  fhrther  south  and  reach  Un- 
yamwezi,  the  Wahuma  become  known  as  WatusL  In 
Unyoro  they  are  known  as  Waima  and  Wachwezi ; 
among  the  Bavira  and  Balwa  they  are  called  Wa- 
witu ;  but  all  the  Wahuma,  Wachwezi,  Wawitn,  and 
Watusi  speak  the  same  language ;  therefore  we  clasta 
them  under  the  generic  term  Wahuma.  They  are 
distinguished  fh>m  among  the  agricultural  classes, 
with  whom  they  live  as  herdsmen,  by  their  complex- 
ion, length  of  limbs,  small  head  and  ears,  long,  slender 
hands  and  feet,  and  re^lar  features.  Among  the 
purest  families  these  distinctions  are  very  marked.  Uie 
compleiion  being  f^eoucntly  like  the  color  of  yellow 
ivory.  They  do  not  Lesitato  to  tell  ua  disdainfully 
that  they  are  not  hoemen  if  we  seek  to  purchase 
grain  or  potatoes  fW>m  them.  The  produce  of  their 
dairies  suffices,  with  a  few  hides,  to  purchase  all  the 
vegetable  food  they  need.  They  will  live  among  the 
hoemen  and  allow  their  cattle  to  graze  on  the  pasture 
in  the  land,  but  will  boUd  their  huts  and  wtrSba*  sepa- 
rate, and  apart  altogether  from  the  villages  of  the 
other  class ;  they  will  employ  female  servants,  or  own 
female  slaves,  but  they  will  not  cohabit  witn  them. 
And  the  Wanuma  race  grow  side  by  side  with  the 
darker  agricultural  class  without  taint  by  preserving 
their  customs  intact.  Wheresoever  they  obtained  the 
idea,  they  believe  that  the  other  class  is  infinitely  be- 
low them  ;  and  absolute  destructioo  of  their  com- 
munities and  disruption  of  their  families  will  not  in- 
duce them,  except  on  venr  rare  occadons,  to  minele 
their  blood  with  any  of  tlie  agricultural  class,  fiat 
yet,  as  we  proceed  further  south,  we  find  that  at  etome 
time  there  nas  been  an  admixture  of  the  two  race^, 
which  has  produced  a  composite  race  which  unit«^ 
the  characteristics  of  both  the  superior  and  inferior 
race,  and  who  are  both  agricultunsts  and  heidsnien 
combined,  as  in  Europe.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  en- 
grossing interest  to  me  to  discover  why  I  find  among 
a  nation  in  the  far  interior  pure  necrroes,  a  composite 
of  the  Wahuma  and  negroes,  and  the  pure  WabunuL 
I  am  about  to  ffive  you  the  deductions  drawn  from 
about  24,000  miles  of  travel  in  Abyssinia,  Asbantee, 
the  Livingstone  search,  across  AMca,  two  expeditions 
up  the  Congo,  the  explorations  of  certain  tracts  on  the 
east  coast  and  elsewhere,  with  this  last  expe^tion  for 
the  quest  and  rescue  of  Emin. 

Probably  many  of  you  have  had  an  idea  that  the 
Africans  are  all  ne^^roes,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  the 
various  types  of  Africans  were  suddenly  presented  to 
you  on  this  platform  you  would  still  be  ready  to  affirm 
that  they  were  neffroes ;  but  you  must  permit  me  to 
say  that  you  would  commit  a  grave  error. 

I  have  already  spoken  to  you  of  one  race  inhabiting 
that  great  equatorial  forest,  the  pygmies,  who  are  a 
diminutive  negro  race,  despite  the  fact  tnat  they  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  types — the  dark,  long-bead- 
ed, pro^athouB-Jawed,  and  a  lighter,  round-headed, 
broad-faced  type.  You  also  know  the  true  n^nv  of 
West  and  Southeast  Africa,  characterind  bv  wooly 
hair,  expanded  nose,  and  sunken  nasal  ridge,  fat, 
everted  lips,  and  exceeding  prognathy.  You  also 
know  the  tall,  war-like  Zulu  and  Caffre,  who  are  not 
pure  negroes,  out  negroid.  You  must  accept  them  as 
tynes  of  the  composite  race  I  just  spoke  to  vou  about. 

Next  comes  the  Mhuma,  and  if  you  wisn  a  rourh 
and  ready  picture  of  him  you  must  imagine  a  tradi- 
tional lanxy  New  Englander,  darkened  with  burned 
cork,  with  a  negroid  wig ;  or  plant  a  Zulu  and  a  Hin- 
du before  you  and  ]^roduce  an  Indo- African  type  out 
of  the  compound — features  regular,  bur  curly  but 
silky,  small  round  head,  shapelv  neck,  small  thin 
lips,  small  ears,  slender  hands  and  feet,  tall,  and  per- 
fect in  figure  from  the  knees  upward.    That  is  the 
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nmresentaliTe  of  the  WahoniA,  who  disdains  the  use  of  the  Yurang-kash.    The  ridges  are  more  than 

ofthe  boe,  and  despises  the  planter  and  the  sower  and  16,500  feet  in  height,  the  cold  was  intense,  and 

will  not  interniarry  with  the  negro  and  commit  the  the  violence  of  the  winds  extreme.    After  losing 

awful  enme  of  miscegenation  any  more  than  the  25  of  his  38  horses,  Grombehevsky  was  obliged 

i^^Sl^'XTtSe  V"  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^'  ^^  table-land  without  yisitfng.the  mi^s 

Abyssinian  SomJis  and  Mlas.    You  may  call  them  once  worked  by  the  Chmese  m  the  immediate 

if  yoa  will  Abyssintan  or  Ethiopio,  but  the  compre-  vicinity,  and  he  therefore  set  out  for  Nia  to  join 

hendve  philosophic  term  would  be  Indo-Aftican.  the  Pievtsoff  expedition  in  its  winter  Quarters. 

A  fifth  race  is  represented  bv  the  Semitic  AfHcans,  At  Surkhan  he  found  3,000  Chinese  working  for 

who  sre  to  be  found  principally  among  the  Mahdists  gold, 
to^y  at  Darfour,  fcordofan,  wid  DongoU;  and  a        jj^        g  t^^  Kanjuti,  who  are  indefatigable 

i:±iTv  ";hlT„.^''^a^L2^jJ?TVriS'l«rt  and  me^iless   bri^iinds,  have  laid  waste   the 

^^  by  the  Tuaregs  and  Bedawy  of  Northwest  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  K^skemniaria ;    traces  of 

We  must  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  oondud-  habitations  prove  that  the  region  was  formerly 

iog  that  the  pygmies  and  the  negroes  are  the  primi-  well  populated.    The  mountains  are  destitute  of 

tive  races  of  Africa ;   that  EUiiopia  in   prehistoric  vegetation  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  dry- 

Dmeii  was  iuvaded  by  various  mignnts  ftx>m  the  great  ness  of  the  air,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  valley 

Aryan  race ;  that  as  they  multiplied  they  scattered  ^yiere  are  oases  covered  with  dense  brushwood, 

T^'^f'^J^i^^^^^.T^f^^^^  impenetrable  even  with  axe  in  hand.    In  order  to 

c".^,' bL'^C^mT^  ero^  these  districts  the  few  Kirghises  who  vent- 

Wanysmwea.    A  later  movement  conveyed  tribes  ured  across  from  the  Taghdumbash-Pamir  to 

havinfc  peculiar  customs,  who,  finding  the  intra-lake  ShahiduUa  set  fire  to  the  vegetation,  forcing  the 

region  best  adapted  for  their  cattle,  clung  to  the  land  wolves,  foxes,  wild  asses,  and  other  animals  to 

and  its  rich  pasture,  indifferent  to  the  fate  ofthe  tribes  retreat  before  them.    Capt.  Grombehevsky  says 

or  natives  employed  m  tilling  the  arround,  and  their  ^hat  a  small  band  of  the  brigands  were  in  hiding 

eiannisb  descendants  are  the  fndo-Alncan  Wahuma.  ^  waylay  Lieut.  Younghusband's  caravan,  but 

AsiiL  —  The  Russian  expedition  to  central  were  afraid  to  take  the  risks  of  an  attack.  He 
Asia,  first  led  by  Gen.  Prjevalsky,  has  been  con-  made  a  topographical  survey  of  his  journey  of 
tinned  since  his  death  under  the  leadership  of  about  700  miles,  and  determined  several  latitudes 
CoL  PievtsoflF.  After  wintering  in  1889-'90  at  in  the  valley  of  the  Raskem-daria  and  on  the 
Nia,  in  Turkestan,  he  started  in  April  to  push  rivers  Muz,  Karakash,  and  Yurang-kash. 
forward  into  Tibet  through  the  pass  Idjelik-  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  journeys  in  Tibet 
Khanum,  intending  to  pass  the  summer  on  the  is  that  of  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  and  his  com- 
plateau  and  descending  in  September  to  travel  panion,  M.  Bonvalot.  They  set  out  moro  than 
oy  way  of  the  Cherchen  river  to  Lob-Nor.  An-  a  year  ago  from  Russia  and  passed  through  Si- 
other  expedition  in  the  same  region  is  that  of  beria  and  China.  But  their  most  important  ex- 
Capt.  Grombehevsky.    He  began  a  journey  in  periences  were  in  Tibet 

the  Knen-Lun  ran^  in  July,  1889,  intending        ^hile  looking  toward  Batang  [says  M.  Bonvalot] 

to  cross  the  Hmdu-Kush  and  enter  Kanjut  and  i  cast  secret  glances  at  Lhassa  and  espedally  at  the 

Kafiristan.     In  this  attempt  he  was  frustrated  lofty  unexplored  table-lands  of  Tibet.     Pijevalsky, 

by  Afghan  troops.    In  October  he  was  in  the  the  Kussian,  and  Carey,  the  Englishman,  were  the  first 

valley  of  the  Dangnan-bash  or  Taghdumbash-  and  the  last  since  the  day  of  Fathers  Hue  and  Gabet 

Pamir,  and  passed  along  the  valley  of  the  Uprang  7*>o  have  attempted  t»  visit  thewj  unknown  regions. 

to  the  Muz!Triver  not  before  known;  it  ris4  ir^.ui^ZJ'v^^^^ ttuZZn^^ 

^^^^^  *u    ^i..^:»»  ^9  iu..«4.<.»u  A^».«  ^Ji^u^^^4^  the  aimoulties  they  had  had  to  surmount  were  notn- 

among  the  glaciers  of  Mustagh,  flows  northwest,  j      ^^^  ^^  uncommon  to  me.    Upon  one  occasion 

then  northeast,  and  into  the  liaskem-dana,  not  Pijevalsky  had  to  turn  back  for  want  of  money;  up- 
far  from  Chan-takai.  In  the  valley  of  the  lat-  on  another  becaa<te  be  was  attacked ;  upon  a  third  for 
ter  river,  which  has  been  kept  desolate  for  eighty  want  of  a  guide ^  and  then,  again,  because  of  threats 
or  ninety  years  by  the  inroads  of  the  Kanjuti,  he  addressetl  to  him  ftom  Lhassa.  Except  upon  the 
went  up  to  KararDshar-Karaul,  making  an  ex-  f  ^ore  of  the  "  lake  which  never  free«es,»»  he  had  fol- 

cursion  along  the  tributary  Surkowat.    On  the  fe^®*^  '^'f  ^13;"  «*«J?  '*°?  **»tSi  ^u""  w^  ^**^'®" 

c^^^u^^^  A^i^u«^  ^4  *v»«  .L-^o   A»u:i^„,„»„  k^  Hue  and  Gabet,  making  toward   the  Mouroussou 

southern  declivity  of  the  pass  AghiWawan  he  ^^  Yangts^.     Car^  had  followed  for  several 

reachedonepf  the  sources  of  the  Uprang.     Here  daysafVesh  route  leading  from  TcharkaUk  (at  the 

his  route  fell  m  with  that  of  Lieut.  Younghus-  fVirther  end  of  the  Lob-Nor)toward  Bogalik  and  the 

liand,  in  1887.     Passing  northward  he  crossed  Tsaidam.    Various  reasons  had  led  him  to  retrace  his 

the  Raskem  mountains  and  located  the  water  steps  toward  the  north,  but,  as  he  says  in  his  narra- 

divide  between  the  Raskem-daria,  the  Khotan-  tiye,  "  I  had  not  recognized  that  it  was  imppssible  to 

daria,  and  the  Tisuaf,  the  last  a  hitherto  un-  ~^,^»5<»  '"^  a  «>uther1y  direction.'/    I  was  finnly  re- 

L-n^m.  «<-..»»».     rv.nf:.^»;..»  fi,«  -^«f«  u«  ^w^e^^  solved  to  avoid  the  errors  mto  which  these  two  trav- 

known  stream.    Continuing  the  route,  he  crossed  ^j^^  ^^j^    ^^y^  j^^  ^^  ^j^^^,  at  a  given  moment,  of 

the  Raskem  mountains  for  the  third  time  at  the  provisions,  guides-and  prudence.  80  we  had  to  carry 

end  of  November.    Reaching  the  Karakash,  the  with  us  ample  provisions  for  man  and  beast,  and  then 

upper  course  of  the  Khotan-daria,  and  following  fomt  the  dictates  of  prudence.  So  we  left  the  Lob-Nor 

it  up.  he  again  crossed  the  mountains  at  the  Ka-  with  about  six  months'  provisions  of  food,  and  rcad^ 

wak  Pass,  and  reached  the  source  of  the  Raskem-  ^o  run  any  «>rt  of  risk.    It  is  said  that  to  venture  is 

daria  with  the  thermometer  at  -35'  C.    But  a  ^  Jiooeed;  we  have  ventured,  and  we  have  suc- 

single  day's  journey  from  the  Karakonim  Pass,  <*****<*• 

he  WAS  obliged  to  turn  back  for  fear  of  losing        The  travelers  made  their  way,  on  the  vast 

his  whole  caravan  by  the  extreme  cold.    Turn-  plat<eaus  of  Tibet,  across  a  thou^nd   miles  of 

ing  to  the  southeast  and  following  the  Kara-  desert,  at  an  altitude  varying  from  13,000  feet  to 

k&sh,  he  reached  the  high,  sandy  table-land  and  19,000  feet,  and  reached  the  south  of  Lake  Ten- 

the  mountains  dividing  it  from' the  head- waters  gri-Nor,  which  is  only  a  day's  journey  on  horse- 
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back  from  Lhassa.    They  then  made  eastward  discovered  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Khor^^os 

by  a  new  route,  and  it  was  only  at  Tchang-cha  a  great  mountain  with  six  peaks,  called  Doess- 

that  they  rejoined  the  main  route  formerly  fol-  meghene-ora.    Its  greatest  height  they  estimate 

lowed  by  the  French  missionaries.  at  about  6,000  metres  or  19,680  feet.    According 

From  Tchang-chn  [aays  M.  Bonvalot]  we  went  to  ^  ^^^}l  observations,  the  northern  side  of  the 

Batang,  and  by  Li-Tiing  to  TanTsien-Lou,  where  we  mountains  is  very  incoirectly  laid  down  on  the 

fell  in  with  some  compatriots.    Alto^ther  we  have  best  maps.    The  pass  Kiityka  does  not  exist ;  the 

traveled  about  1,500  milea  in  an  umcnown  region,  Mengete  Pass  leads  from  the  basin  of  the  Kash 

nearly  half  of  the  way  without  a  guide.    It  is  true  into  that  of  the  Shusta,  whence  the  rwd  turns 


altitude.  We  can  still  hear  in  our  ears  the  howling  Julius,  or  Sullus.  To  the  north  is  the  great 
of  the  wind  which  blew  from  the  west,  and  we  can  mountain  spoken  of  above,  Doess-meghene-ora. 
feel  in  fancy  the  sand  being  da8hed  up  against  our  The  view  of  its  six  peaks  from  one  of  the  sum- 
hoods.  Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  we  mits  of  the  Manas  mountains  is  sublime.  They 
had  to  seek  our  way ;  at  times  we  could  not  diatin-  can  not  be  seen  from  the  Kash  or  the  Julius, 
guish  a  man  ten  yards  in  front  of  us ;  sometimes  we  ^^  j^j j^j  ^  ^j^  j^  ^^  mountains.  The 
could  not  even  open  our  eyea ;  so  it  is  not  surpnsmg  ^„„*  «*  „«^«,  i-J.  -«*t^:  i,:!:^  v  i^iu  i  • 
if  we  lost  Bome  ohur  men  and  cattle  and  were  m  I  ^^^f^  «^  ^^^\^^  astonishing,  but  the  glaciers 
constant  state  of  apprehenwon.  The  only  combusd-  ^^  inconsiderable,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
ble  we  had  was  the  droppings  of  the  wild  yaks,  and  walls  of  the  mountains.  Alon^  Atsnal-Unimt- 
no  water.  For  a  perioa  of  two  months  we  made  our  shi  the  Thian-Shan  forms  an  inaccessible  wall, 
tea  with  ice,  which  was  gjenerally  dirtj  and  mixed  crowned  with  almost  uninterrupted  masses  of 
with  sand  and  ^rth,  so  Uiat  a  bit  of  pure  ice  was  gnow.  The  expedition  visited  some  coal  mines, 
a  great  treat,  and  we  ttlled  our  bags  witfi  it  whenever  ^jj^j  ^^^^  were  ravines,  sending  from  clefts  and 
the  opportumty  offered.  For  we  marched  more  or  ^,^«:„^  „  «-wx^»  ^»  I™^i,«  Juu  *i,^  ^..i?!. 
leas  at  haphazard,  and  had  to  take  a  piovUion  of  ice  openings  a  vapor  or  smoke  with  the  peculiar 
and  yak's  droppings  enough  to  last  several  days.  Afl-  ^^^  of  stone  coal  and  everywhere  incrustations 
er  a  long  day^a  march  we  often  had  to  wait  hours  and  crystals  of  sulphur.  Nearly  all  the  rivers 
and  bouri  for  our  tea,  as  the  yaks*  droppings— aigol,  of  the  Thian-Shan  carry  gold,  which  is  taken  also 
as  Father  Hue  calls  it—would  not  burn  properly.  from  all  old  channels  of  the  rivers,  but  not  from 

Our  beasts  of  burden— camels  and  horses  alike—  other  deposits  or  veins  of  quartz.  These  mount- 
were  decimated,  or,  to  Bpeak  more  accurately,  every  ^jng  ^  rich  in  large  vertebrates,  but  much 
one  died  ot  fatumo,  thint,  and  hunger.  The  snow  -.,^-^-.  *!,„_  au^  !>««,;.  ;«  ui^A^  ««T;««.w.*- 
was  swept  off  %  the  wiid,  and  the  animals  had  P*^™'  ^^*"  ^^^  P*"^"^ '"  birds  and  insects, 
nothing  to  drink.  Upon  the  other  hand,  we  had  not  „The  Karambar  Sar,  or  Gazkul  lake,  in  the 
enough  combustible  or  lime  to  melt  the  ice  for  them,  xlmdu-Kush,  has  been  supposed  to  have  two 
even  when  we  happened  to  be  near  a  frozen  pool,  outlets,  one  flowing  to  the  x  arkhun  or  Mastaj 
Twice  we  liad  hot  spring  close  to  our  camp,  and  the  valley,  the  other  to  the  Gilgit  river.  It  is  now 
horses  which  slaked  their  thirst  at  them  died  on  the  found  bv  M.  Dauvergne.  a  French  manufacturer 
following  day  from  overdrinking  themselves  One  residing  in  Cashmere,  that  there  are  two  inde- 
of  the  (»mel  dnvere,  robust  as  lie  seemed,  died  of  pendent  lakes  separated  by  a  low-water  divide, 
what  is  known  as  the  mountain  complaint,  his  face  w'r  *k«  »^-iiu,  K-if  «  ^T;)!  i^J^  <i™l  vt^ 
being  tumefied,  after  bleeding  a  goid  dekl  at  the  5"^"\.''^«  smaller,  half  a  mile  long,  flows  the 
nose?  Two  days  before  reaching  lake  Tengri-Nor  we  Yarkhun,  and  from  the  Karambar  Sar,  a  mile  and 
buried  a  second  camp  follower,  whose  toes  were  froz-  a  half  long,  farther  east  issues  the  Karambar  or 
en  off,  and  who  died  one  night  while  the  wolves  Ashkaman,  a  tributary  of  the  Gilgit. 
were  howluig  around  our  bivouac.  It  was  time  that  Other  changes  in  tne  map  of  Asia  caused  bv 
we  should  get  back  among  our  fellow-men,  for  most  recent  explorations  and  surveys  are  the  straight- 
llg  n^'^tiad^^^^^^^^^  Lh^rwl  ^"^"^  ^'  the  course  of  the  Sangpo  the  .giving  it 
obtSinedwhat  home,  and  yaki  we  required  and  lUe  *  more  southeasterly  direction,  and  a^^Wiing  to 
eastward,  keeping  to  the  north  of  the  high  road  from  »t  much  of  the  supposed  drainage  of  the  Zyul 
Lhassa  to  Batang.  Chu.    It  is  also  found  that  the  Mugodjar  roount- 

We  lived  up  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  amid  a  ains  are  a  continuation  of  the  Ural,  although 

ohaos  of  mountains ;   and  we  traversed  numberlera  separated  from  them  by  a  depression  six  miks 

passes  so  high  ^at  one  seemed  to  be  mounting  up  to  in  breadth.   Their  highest  point  is  Mount  Aimk, 

heaven,  there  bcmg  one  oham  after  another,  with  ^  gijQ  f^^^  ^j^rh 

summit  overtopping  nuromit.    Below,  in  the  plain,  '  iu»«k  ««^  {n#^».,nA^.Vn    v..a  a^»««  #^»   ♦v-. 

were  white  surfaces  which  might  have  been  Uken  foi  .   ^uch  new  information   hi^  come  Jrom.the 

lakea,  and  which  were  merely  salt  or  frozen  pools.  J^lJ^f  ^  ^'^  ^^}^  ^^^  5?  *^®*^*'  *T^  ^^^™  '" 

over  which  wo  made  short  cuts,  or  else  vaat  sheete  of  1888-  90,   under  ^  the  direction  of  the  Russian 

water  lashed  by  a  westerly  wind,  and  so  salt  that  even  Government.     Near  Vily^nisk  Mr.   Herz  made 

a  polar  cold  could  not  congeal  them.    The  only  in-  some  important  discoveries.    Minerals  of  great 

habitents  of  these  desertw  were  herds  of  antelopes,  rarity  and  value  and  precious  stones  which  had 

vast  troops  of  yaks,  a  few  crows  and  native  birds,  never  before  been  found  in  the  region  turned  up 

Some  days  we  saw  nothing,  not  even  the  crows,  ^„  „ii  „,m^  ;„  u-„«  «„««fjf;A«     Ar^^u  ^#  ^^^^^^ 

which  follow  the  caravans  aT a  shark  does  a  ship,  the  ?."  *"  JV^^,^*^  ^^^«^  quantiti^^    Opals  of  excep- 

solitude  being  almost  overwhelming,  so  that  after  a  Clonal  beauty  were  also  found  in  the  immediate 

few  days  of  it  our  men  were  on  the  lookout  for  some  vicinity  of  the  river.    The  explorations  m  the 

human  form,  just  as  the  shipwrecked  men  look  for  a  Vilyui  country  were  exceedingly  laborious.  Often 

sail  upon  the  ocean.    They  were  in  high  glee  when  impenetrable  masses  of  underbrush  and  tangled 

they  thought  that  they  could  see  a  horseman,  a  po-  saplings  completely  blocked  the  way,  so  that  a 

destnan,  or  a  horse  even^but  when  these  proved  to  ]^alt  had  to  be  called  while  a  company  of  natives 

be  opuoal  delusions  they  became  gloomier  t^han  ever.  ^^^^  ^  „^„^^  ^^y^  ^^^  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Two  brothers,  MM.  Grum-Grijmailo,  in  a  jour-  Most  of  the  country  thus  examined  had  not  been 

ney  of  exploration  to  the  eastern  Thian-Shan,  trodden  by  a  European  since  the  explorations 
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there  in  1864  of  Baron  Meitel,  one  of  Mr.  Herz*s  which  he  belongs  told  Mr.  MThee  of  the  fate  of 

two  predecessors  in  this  region.  an  expedition  of  white  men,  which  they  had 

Kiffht  mUes  tiom  KlutBche&kol  [snd  Mr.  Here]  learned  from  a  neighboring  tribe.    It  was  to  the 

is  the  KiQt«cbet'ftkaya  volcano,  16,760  feet  in  height,  effect  that  two  white  men  and  two  clothed  black 

TremeDdouii  clouds  of  smoke  are  puffed  up  from  it  men  had  come  lonff  ago  from  the  northeast  on 

oonrtantly.    Its  twin  peak,  Uacbkinskaya,  is  12,880  horseback,  and  had  perished  for  want  of  water. 

f«t  high.  We  undertook  theaaoentof  the  big  mount-  The  horses  had  died  first ;  then  the  white  men. 

«ii,  and,  cunausly  «2,''^:,,7oS' w  in'^hf.  i?5?*  after  desperate  efforU  in  all  directions  to  find 

We  maniurea  to  set  up  about  6,000  teet  in  tois  tasn-         .  Jh      /i      i     x  •!.     i.  j  i.u  ^  

i.>n,  andXie  iSt  tbS  sleigh,  to  ijo  about  2,000  feet  ,^ater.     Tun-Gun's  tnbe  had  seen  them  pass 

hUher  to  the  saddle  formal  by  the  junction  of  the  through  on  their  horses,  and  afterward  found  the 

two  voloaooes.    From  that  point  I  saw  a  magnlflcent  corpses  of  the  white  men.    The  region  is  almost 

view,  one  that  no  other  traveler  ttom  forsign  lands  destitute  of  water,  though  there  are  isolated 

had  ever  looked  upon.    To  the  northeast  was  the  places  among  the  rocks  where  a  little  may  be 

Kliitschefakaya,  to  Uie  southeast  the  Ueohkinskaya,  found,  but  hardly  without  help  from  the  natives. 

^  *^®  o'2J!i''«iL*Hl5^  "T"^  ^?^?^'^'  «7fi^!f^i2;  It  VM  f uriiher  reported  that  the  other  tribe 
ukaya,  8,300  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  in  the  very  . .,,  ,  i ,  „„  „^^  ♦urTi^o^  u»irx»».<w4  4-^  f>»«  .«o*f«r 
tarHhltakoe  just  a  gUmpse  of  the  B'ehring  Sea,  To  ^^}  ^^^^  *"  "«  t^^t  had  belonged  to  the  party, 
the  north,  thirty  milea  off,  there  was  in  sight  a  fourth  and  some  bones,  fragments  of  the  harn^,  and 
active  volcano,  Sohivelitsch,  11,000  feet  high,  which  other  relics.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Mel- 
m  1854,  by  an  unparalleled  enmtion,  lud  waste  the  bourne  Society  to  verify  these  statements  if  po»- 
oountry  for  850  miles  around.  The  ascent  to  the  sad-  sible,  recover  the  relics,  and  erect  a  pyramia  of 
die  occapied  two  days  and  a  half,  while  the  descent  gtone  over  the  place  where  the  explorers  lost 
was  made  in  four  houni  and  thirty  minutes.  j-jj^ip  y^y^  Leichhardt  crossed  the  continent 
Mr.  Herz  left  Klutschefskol  on  April  17,  and  forty  years  ago,  without  camels  and  with  a  very 
on  Sunday,  ten  days  later,  arrived  at  his  destina-  poorly  equipped  expedition, 
tion,  Petfopanlovski,  aft«r  having  covered,  ao-  The  highest  peak  of  the  Owen  Stanley  range  in 
cording  to  nis  calculation,  15,000  kilometres,  or  New  Guinea  has  been  known  as  Mount  Owen 
about  9,000  miles,  since  his  departure  from  St.  Stanley.  It  was  described  bv  Mr.  Forbes,  who 
PetersburfiT.  named  the  highest  of  several  nearly  equal  pin- 
Anstralla  and  Islands. — Mr.  A.  Weston  led  nacles  at  its  summit  Huxley  Peak,  and  the  oth- 
a  party  from  Cidms  in  June,  1880,  for  an  ex-  ers  Mount  Walker,  Abercromby  Peak,  Wharton 
ploration  of  the  Bellenden  Kerr  hills,  in  the  Summit,  and  Coutts-Trotter  Crag.  He  did  not 
northeastern  part  of  Queensland.  The  highest  ascend  the  mountain,  but  took  observations  and 
point  of  the  range.  Center  Peak,  was  found  to  described  it  as  "  a  gigantic  isolated  pyramidal 
be  5,240  feet  in  height;  it  thus  ranks  second  block  culminating  in  several  acuminate  rugged 
among  the  mountains  of  Queensland,  the  height  central  peaks  and  pinnacles.''  Recently  the 
of  Mount  Lindsay,  near  the  southern  border,  mountain  was  ascended  by  the  Administrator  of 
having  been  determined  by  the  Norwegian  ex-  British  New  Guinea,  who,  as  might,  perhaps, 
plorer  Borchgrevink  to  be  5,711  feet.  Mount  have  been  expected,  proceeded  to  rechristen  it 
Bartle  Frere  was  found  to  be  5,000  feet  in  height,  with  a  royal  name,  caUing  it  Mount  V^ictoria. 
This  is  the  first  excursion  sent  out  in  Queensland  He  could  not  distinguish  any  one  of  its  peaks 
for  exclosively  scioitific  purposes.  The  explorer  as  higher  than  the  rest,  and  gives  a  different 
has  made  an  attempt  to  Jeam  and  preserve  the  description  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
native  names  of  the  places  visited,  and  makes  mountain,  a  difference  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  very  sensible  suggestion  that  these  names  be  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view.  The  height 
used  in  preference  to  the  unmeaning  repetition  of  the  mountain  is  given  at  18,121  feet,  a  little 
of  the  same  English  names  that  appear  in  all  less  than  former  estimates.  The  Stanley  range 
the  British  possessions.  ends  abruptly  with  this  mountain,  not  being  con- 
Sir  Thomas  Elder,  who  has  furnished  the  nected  with  the  points  to  the  southeast.  The 
means  for  three  expeditions  of  discovery  into  waters  from  the  northwestern  slope  flow  toward 
the  interior  of  Australia,  is  making  preparations  the  northern  coast,  but  the  mouth  of  the  river 
for  another,  this  time  to  explore  the  territory  that  receives  them  could  not  be  distinguished, 
north  and  northwest  of  Lake  Amadeus,  where  Between  Mount  Owen  Stanley  and  the  northern 
it  is  supposed  that  great  reaches  of  pasture  land  coast  are  lofty  chains  whose  summits  nearly 
can  be  opened  i)p  for  use.  In  a  journey  to  this  reach  an  equal  height.  From  the  southern  slope 
lake,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tietkins  **  succeeded  in  defining  the  Vanapa  river  flows  away  to  Redscar  Bay, 
its  western  boundary,  which  he  found  to  lie  near  northwest  of  Port  Moresby.  iThe  upper  course  of 
Mount  Unapproachable  of  Giles.  The  western  Fly  river  was  examined  by  the  Administrator ;  its 
end,  for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  was  found  to  be  sources  appeared  to  be  on  German  territory.  Ex- 
nowhere  more  than  five  miles  in  width."  ploring  t-ne  Mai-Fussa,  he  saw  to  the  west,  80 
It  is  reported  that  traces  have  been  recently  miles  from  the  boundary  line,  a  large  stream; 
found  of  the  Leichhardt  expedition,  which  was  which  he  followed  up  for  120  miles,  finding  its 
lost  in  western  Australia  forty-two  years  ago.  source  to  be  only  7  miles  from  the  upper  course 
Some  natiyes  in  the  neip^hborhood  of  Lagrange  of  the  Fly. 

Bay,  in  the  Kimberley  district,  reported  to  Alex-  The  Miicquaria  group  of  islands,  taken  pos- 

anaer  M*Phee,  who  has  learned  their  language,  session  of  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 

that  a  white  man  called  Tun-Gun  was  living  in  1889,  has  been  ofilcially  declared  a  depend- 

with  a  natire  tribe  many  days'  journey  to  the  ence  of  the  colony  of  Tasmania, 

southeast.    Taking  some  of  them  with  him,  he  Captain  H.  Dreyer,  of  the  German  schooner 

sought  out  Tun-Gun,  who,  though  light-colored,  "  Neptune,"  has   reported   the  discovery  of  a 

was  of  gennine  Australian  type,  and  took  him  group  of  seven  small  islands  northward  from 

to  Melbourne.    The  old  men  of  the  tribe  to  Sunoay  island  of  the  Kermadec  group.    Three 
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of  tbem  are  connected  together  by  low  land,  somewhat  larger  than  Ireland,  west  of  the  Lewes 

The  elevation  of  the  highest  was  estimated  at  and  Yukon  rivers,  and  extending  to  the  bonnd- 

600  feet.  ary  of  Alaska.     3.  27,000  sooare  miles,  nearly 

Earope. — It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  com-  equal  to  the  area  of  Scotland,  between  the  Lewes, 

mercial  facilities  of  the  United  Kingdom  bv  the  Pelly,  and  Stikine  rivers,  and  to  the  east  of  the 

building  of  a  large  ship  canal  through  Scotland,  coast  ranges.  4.  An  area  of  100,000  s<|aare  miles 

from  west  to  east,  which  will  be  better  adapted  between  the  Pelly  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  about 

to  the  conditions  of  to-day  than  the  Caledonian  twice  the  size  of  England,  including  nearly  600 

and  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canals.  The  new  Forth  miles  in  length  of  the  main  Rocky  mountain 

and  Clyde  Canal  is  designed  to  be  about  80  feet  range.    5.  50.000  sCjuare  miles,  about  equal  to 

deep  and  72  feet  in  breadth.    It  is  to  start  from  the  area  of  England,  between  Great  Bc»r  lake 

Alloa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Forth,  and,  using  in  and  the  Arctic  coast,  and  nearly  all  north  of  the 

jpart  the  river  channel,  take  its  course  to  L^h  Arctic  circle.    6.  85.000  square  miles,  more  than 

Lomond,  reaching  it  by  a  tunnel  2^  miles  in  the  area  of  Portugal,  between  Great  Bear  lake, 

length.    Three  routes  are  under  consideration  the  Mackenzie,  and  the  western  part  of  Great 

for  the  remainder  of  the  course — first,  out  of  the  Slave  lake.    This  region  was  partly  traversed 

northern  part  of  the  lake  from  Tarbet  to  Loch  by  Abb6  Petitot.    7.  81.000  square  miles,  more 

Long,  an  arm  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  second,  by  than  twice  the  size  of  Newfoundland,  between 

the  enlargement  of  the  Leven,  the  outlet  to  the  Stikine  and   Liard  rivers    to  the    north,  and 

Clvde ;    third,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Skeena  and  Peace  rivers  to  the  south.    This  in- 

lake,  from  Arden  to  Ardmore  Head,  at  the  mouth  eludes  a  portion  of  the  western  Cordillera,  and. 

of  the  Clyde.    As  Loch  Lomond  lies  22  feet  between  the  Liard  and  Peace  rivers,  a  large 

above  the  sea,  a  lock  would  be  required  on  each  tract  of  the  interior  plateau  region  of  the  oonti- 

side.    The  estimated  cost  is  £8,0(K),000.  nent,  parts  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 

America. — Lieut.  Seton-Karr,  sent  by  the  consist   of   good   agricultural    land.     8.  7,500 

London  Geographical  Society  to  examine  the  square  miles,  about  half  the  size  of  Switzerland, 

borderlands  of  Alaska  and  British  America,  has  between    Peace,    Athabasca,   and  Loon  rivers, 

found  that  Altschik  river  flows  into  Dry  Bav,  9.  85,000  square  miles,  equal  to  the  area  of  Port- 

and  not  into  the  Yukon,  as  has  been  supposed,  ugal,  southeast  of  Athabasca  lake.     10.  7,500 

Setting  out  from  the  Chilkat,  he  followed  its  square  miles  east  of  the  Coppermine  and  west  of 

upper  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Klaheena,  or  Bathurst  inlet,  half  as  large  as  Switzerland.    11. 

Wellesley,  then  crossed  the  water-shed  and  made  81,000  square  miles,  about  equal   in  extent  to 

a   dangerous    voyage  on   the  Altschik,  which  Ireland,  oetween  the  Arctic  coast  and  Back's 

abounds  in  rapids.    A  tributary  of  considerable  river.     12.  178.000  square  miles,  much  larger 

size  comes  from  the  north,  probably  from  Mount  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  surrounded  by 

St.  Elias.  Back's  river,  Great  Slave  lake,  Athabasca  lake. 

Some  facts  of  interest  have  been  discovered  by  Hatchet  and  Reindeer  lakes,  Churchill  river,  and 

the  gentlemen  sent  to  Alaska  in  the  summer  by  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay.    The  lakes  and 

the  National  GeoCTaphioad  Societv  at  Washing-  rivers  shown  in  this  great  region  depend  entirely 

ton.    Prof.  J.  C.  Kussell  examined  the  glaciers,  on  the  result  of  the  three  journeys  made  by 

discovering  among  others  the  great  Hubbard  Heame  in  1769-'72.    18.  Area  of  22,000  square 

glacier,  at  Disenchantment  Bay.    Mr.  Kerr  took  miles,  more  than  Nova  Scotia,  between  Severn 

trigonometrical   measurements  of   the  highest  and  Attawapishkat  rivers  and  the  coast  of  Hud> 

peaks  of  the  region  and  determined  their  exact  son  Bay.    14.  15,000  square  miles. about  half  the 

positions.    He  £)und  that  Mount  St.  Elias  does,  size  of  Scotland,  between  Trout  lake,  Ijac  Seul, 

after  all,  stand  on  United  States  territory,  and  and  the  Albany  river.    15.  85,000  square  miles, 

that  its  height  and  those  of  neighboring  peaks  about  equal  to  Portugal,  to  the  south  and  east 

have  been  overestimated.    By  Mr.  Dall's  meas-  of  James  Bay.     16.  289,000  square  miles,  almost 

urement  in  1869,  the  height  of  Mount  St  Elias  the  entire  interior  of  the  Labrador  peninsula  or 

was  rated  at  19,500  feet ;  the  present  measure-  Northeast  Territory,  though  several  lines  of  ex- 

ment  makes  it  only  18,500  feet.    If  this  is  cor-  ploration  and  survey  have  been  carried  for  a 

rect.  Mount  St.  Elias  no  longer  holds  the  rank  certain  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  penin- 

of  highest  point  in  North  America,  but  is  ex-  sula.    This  area  is  more  than  equal  to  twice  the 

ceeded  by  Mount  Wrangel,  if  the  present  esti-  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  addi- 

mate  of  the  height  of  that  peak  proves  to  be  tion  of  that  of  Newfoundland.     To  sum  up, 

correct,  and  Mount  Orizaba,  tne  latest  measure-  while  the  entire  area  of  the  Dominion  is  placed 

ment  of  which  gives  its  height  at  17,879  feet,  at  3,470,257  square  miles,  about  954,000  square 

Mount  Cook  was  found  to  be  10,250  feet  instead  miles,  not  including  the  detached  Arctic  lands, 

of  16,000  feet,  and  Mount  Vancouver  9,400  feet  remains  unexplored. 

instead  of  18,100  feet     The  earliest  measure-        An  expedition  under  Angelo   Heilprin    left 

ment  of  Mount  St  Elias  by  La  P^rouse,  in  1786,  New  York,  on  Feb.  15,  to  explore  Yucatan,  the 

gave  it  12,661  feet  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Field  Naturalists'  ences  in  Philadelphia.    Prof.  Heilprin  says  thst 

Club  of  Ottawa,  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Cana-  a  month  was  spent  in  examination  of  the  penin- 

dian  Ghsographical  Survey,  gave  the  boundaries  sula,  which  was  found  not  to  be  a  coral  reef.    A 

and  extent  of  the  areas  still  remaining  unex-  visit  to  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  with  measure- 

plored  in  Canada,  as  follow :  1.  9,500  square  ments  of  the  highest  mountains,  gave  somewhat 

miles  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  Alaska,  different  results  from  those  of  former  measure- 

the  Porcupine  river,  and  the  Arctic  coast,  an  ments.    Orizaba,  or  Citlaltepetl,  the  highest  es- 

area  somewhat  smaller  than  Belgium,  and  wholly  timated  at  17,879  feet,  he  pl&ces  at  18,205 ;  Popo- 

within  the  arctic  circle.    2.  82,000  square  miles,  catepetl,  estimated  at  17,784,  at  17,528:  Iztacci- 
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baatl  mt  16,900;  KeTada  de  Toluca,  heretofore  In  view  of  these  facta  it  has  been  believed  that  the 

placed  at  15,000  feet,  he  makes  14,954.    The  city  expectation  of  reaching  the  pole  by  water  most  be 

of  Mexico  is  found  by  the  surveys  for  railroad  abandoned  and  a  route  sought  overland  by  means  of 

purposes  to  be  123  feet  lower  than  the  old  esti-  ?^^«*»  with  doge  or  remdeen    Nnnsen's  Greerdand 

y  ^~o«,  w  ^^    «w  «ci«7u  iv^fTOA  w*o«  w*o  ^,x^A  cow  joumey  ha»  dcmonstnited  the  Icasibihtv  of  Isnd  travcl 

mate  of  7,4  lO  feet,  used  as  a  basis  for  tngono-  J^^en  sufBoient  provision  is  made  for  fi)d  and  cloth- 

metncal  measurement  ing ;  but  he  himself  has  no  confidence  in  the  possibil- 

The  Peruvian  Government  sent  out  an  expedi-  ity  of  a  land  journey.    He  docs  not  believe  that  the 

tion  to  the  Javarv,  the  first  object  of  which  was  continent  or  a  Uuve*  bland,  as  Greenland,  extends  as 

to  punish  the  Indians  for  murders ;  but,  as  it  is  ^  a>  the  pole.  The  sledge  boats  which  could  be  used 

accompanied  by  Richard  Paver  and  four  other  on  land  would  not  answer  for  a  voyage  through  the 

^^iT'^lid^JL^^i^  'ptverrfr^;^^^^^^^^^  '^lln^^^^S^^f^^^^ 

well  as  military  r^ults.    Payer  reported  that  ^^  ^^ulJ  meet  the*3temative  either  to  turn 

the  Tyrol  colony  of  Pozuzo  seems  to  be  pros-  back  or  to  leave  the  animals  behind,  thus  cutting  it- 

pering  at  last ;  through  the  efforts  of  the  former  self  off  fh>m  return,  with  the  danger  of  falling  a  prey 

French  consul  at  Lima.  French  capital  has  been  to  starvation.  Moreover,  a  considerable  caravan  would 

secured  for  an  enterprise  having  lor  its  object  he  required  to  carr^^  a  sufficient  quantity  of  {vovisions 

the  buying  up  of  all  the  cocoa  in  the  colony  and  »»d  other  necessities,  especially  if  caehM  are  to  be 

the  ex^tin^  of  the  raw  Gocaine  for  shinDinff  to  provided  to  which  the  expedition  may  return.    Still 

l^!,^-Sf  «IXwI             ^^^^^  ^^^  snipping  lo  in^^ber  objection  to  a  land  expedition  is  that  it  would 

U-uropean  markete.  be  difficult  to  find  in  case  anxiety  is  aroused  in  regard 

Captain  John  Page  s  expedition  up  the  Pilco-  to  it.    It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  route  it  might 

mayo,  an  account  of  which  was  given  m  the  be  forced  to  take  by  the  condition  of  the  ice.   This,  to 

**  Annual  CyclopsBdia  *'  for  1889,  has  met  with  besure,  would  be  to  some  extent  the  case  with  a  jour- 


disaster.  The  obieet  was  to  ^nd  whether  the  ney  by' water:  but  the  cvrents  of  the  sea  and  the 
Piloomayo  and  Vermejo  would  serve  as  water  conditions  ofthe  ice  are  better  known  than  the  obsta- 
ways  between  the  centers  of  population  on  the  cIm  Uiat  mght  be  inet  with  on  land. 
Pi«f-  -«^  ;«  ii^i:»;»  a#*«-.  fZ^^Ai^r,  fk^  •;«*.«  Since,  therefore,  it  seems  best  to  Dr.  ^ansen  to  at- 
Plata  and  in  Bolivia.  After  ascending  the  nver  tempttiejoumeybvMa,  it  becomes  a  question  which 
for  some  distance  and  overcoming  the  great  ob-  ^uto  will  most  sirehr  lea^  to  the  goal.  It  is  known 
stacles  to  navigation,  they  ran  out  of  provisions,  that  to  the  eastward  from  Greenknd  a  strong  polar 
and  had  to  support  themselves  by  hunting  and  stream  sets  toward  the  south.  Westward  from  Green- 
fishing  while  suffering  attacks  by  Indians.  The  land  a  warm  current,  a  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
military  guard  returned,  worn  out  with  hunger  passes  northward  along  the  coast,  and  a  cold  current 
and  fatigue ;  the  rest  of  the  party  pressed  for-  ™'!S!",«^f*^I}^^"?^  ^"f **?  ^5  ~*»»*  "J?'  J'J^' 

Sl^rL'^s'"'  "^^  swamp  Wo  in  south  ^^o^,  X^lf^f^lio^n'c^n^s^^^ 

latitude  22  .     Supplies  were  sent  for  from  the  of  polar  origin  and  directed  soutiiwaid,  has  been  dis- 

mouth  of  the  nver,  but  before  they  arrived  Capt.  covered  between  Spitsbeigen  and  Franz  Josef  Land. 

Page  was  dead.  Thus  we  see  that  the  vessels  have  a  polar  current  to 

Aretie  Beff  Ions. — Dr.  Nansen,  the  explorer  contend  with  whichever  of  the  above  routes  they  may 

of  Greenland^  nas  in  hand  a  plan  for  another  ex-  take,  and  this  seems  to  Nansen  the  chief  reason  why 

pedition,  the  objective  point  of  which  is  the  ftlP°}«  h"  not  been  reached  at  any  of  the  attempts 

north  pole.    He  designs  to  take  his  route  through  ?l™i^i."Sr-  J,!lS«  °T"**  *  "IP  i^bergs  and  the 

Behri£stnut,  and  direct  hU  course  toward  tie  ,^1  I^^tt "^lu'^lSllttt 

>ew  Siberian  isl^  whence  he  will  be  guided  by  ^  way  should  be  sought  to  turn  them  to  account  rather 

the  current,  which  he  believes  will  take  him  to  than  fight  against  them. 

the  open  Polar  Sea.  He  will  have  a  ship  of  pe-  The  question  is,  Is  there  a  current  leading  to  the 
culiar  construction,  which  can  not  be  pressed  to  pole  t  The  main  ann  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ends  he- 
pieces  by  the  ice,  but  will  be  raised  by  the  press-  tween  Spitaberaen  snd  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Franx 

ure.    The  voyage  will  not  begin  till  the  spring  ^^^^'^'^S^  ^^^"S  ^"o'*'^  ^«^*  '^^  ?*  ^^S" 

i^t  10O4     TkL  Te^»»»««;o«  <i*,^^uir.^  i,«««  ^^f^  hmd  ends  before   Baffin    Bay  narrows  into   Smitii 

SaSS'  1,^*"    ^ %^I?S^^  Storthing  have  voted  g^^^^    Nevertheless,  Nansen  believes  tiiat  such  a 

200,000  kroner,   ($55,000)  toward  the  expenses,  current  exists. 

The  ^nnds  for  his  choice  of  the  route  through  When  Noidenskidld  made  the  voyage  by  way  of 
Behnne  strait  are  very  clearly  given  in  an  arti-  Europe  and  Asia  and  was  gone  so  long  that  anxiety 
cle  by  J.  Asmussen  in  Petermann*s  '*  Mitteilun-  began  to  be  felt  about  him,  Gordon  Bennett  sent  out 
gen,**  from  which  we  translate  the  following:  the  »'•  Jeannette,"  July  8, 1879,  to  seek  him  and  un- 
dertake independent  researehes  m  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
As  is  known,  three  routes  have  been  tried  by  which  and,  if  possible,  reach  the  pole  by  some  as  yet  un- 
to reach  the  pole :  Fint,  that  northward  along  the  tried  route.  This  expedition,  led  by  De  Long,  was 
we^ra  coast  of  Greenland,  taken  by  the  Enfflish  ex-  unsuccessful.  The  ship  had  but  just  passed  through 
pedition  under  Nares  and  otephenson,  by  which,  on  Behring  strut  when  it  was  inclosed  by  ice  eastward  of 
Kay  IS,  1876,  they  reached  on  a  sledge  journey  83'  Wrangel  Island.  It  was  driven  about  for  two  yeare 
20',  the  highest  till  Greely's  men  reached  88*  24'  in  without  being  extricated,  and  sank  in  latitude  77*  15', 
1682.  They  became  convinced  that  it  would  be  pes-  not  far  from  the  New  Siberian  isles,  only  a  part  of 
iible  to  penetrate  fiuther  north  only  under  the  most  the  crew  escaping  with  their  lives. 
fsTorable  conditions  and  impossible  to  reach  the  pole.  Although  this  expedition  thus  totally  failed,  ac- 
The  second  route  is  east  of  Greenland  and  then  north-  ooroplishmg  scarcely  anything  for  science,  still  Nan- 
wsid  from  Spitzbeigen,  by  which  route  Parry  arrived  sen  Delieves  that  it  was  on  the  right  track,  for,  in  the 
at  82"  46'  in  unly,  1827,  but  where  of  recent  yean  the  year  1884,  there  came  on  land  at  Julianehaab,  on  the 
ioe  oonditiona  have  been  so  unfiavoruble  as  to  make  western  coast  of  Greenland,  a  cake  of  ice  on  which 
this  route  impracticable.  The  third  is  fh>m  Novaya  was  frozen  a  pair  of  oiled  trou^n  marked  with 
Zemlya  to  Franz  Josef  Land,  discovered  by  the  Paver-  the  name  of  one  of  the  sailore  of  the  **  Jeanoctte." 
^^preeht  expedition,  and  thence  northward  The  There  are  three  ways  in  which  it  might  have 
higfacat  point  by  this  route  was  reached  April  2, 1874,  come  there— either  a  current  may  have  driven  it 
It  82*  5',  but  the  condition  of  the  ice  here  also  is  an-  westward  around  Cape  Che|juskm,  between  No- 
&^onble  to  farther  progress.  Nansen  believee  that  vaya  Zemlya  and  Franz  Josef  Land,  between  Nor- 
none  of  these  three  routes  will  lead  to  the  pole.  way  and  Spitzbergen,  between  Iceland  and  Greenland 
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and  around  Cape  Farewell,  or  it  was  carried  north-  rent,  be  carried  to  its  destination,  the  pole,  and  on- 
ward by  a  current  throui^b  re^ons  yet  unknown  and  ward  till  it  reaches  open  waters, 
then  through  Smith  Sound  and  Baffin  Bay,  or  it  Nansen's  idea  that  the  plan  can  be  carried  out  in 
came  from  those  unknown  regions  with  the  Arctic  two  years  is  perhaps  the  weakest  point  in  the  entire 
current  that  passes  east  of  Greenland,  and  thence  scheme.  Though  the  ice  floe  reached  Julianehaab  in 
took  its  way  around  Cape  Farewell.  three  years,  and  though  it  might  be  interred  that  a 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  first  of  ship  guided  b^  wen  could  make  the  voyage  in  m. 

these  three  ways  w  by  far  the  longest.    Furthermore,  shorter  time,  still  it  ftbould  be  considered  tHat  unum- 

although  the  »ea  between  the  New  Siberian  islands  ally  favorable  conditions  of  the  ice  and  the  cnrrentA 

and  Greenland  is  well  known,  there  is  no  knowledge  ma^  have  contributed  to  the  mo%*emcnt  of  the  floe, 

of  a  current  running  from  east  to  west.    The  cold  while  the  erpedition  may  meet  with  conditions  eqoal- 

ourrents  run  from  north  to  south  or  from  northeast  to  ly  un&vorable.     It  must  also  be  remembered  that 

southwest,  and  the  warm  currents  in  the  opposite  di-  when  the  ship  is  once  fastened  in  the  ice  and  ha« 

reotions ;  but  if  the  ice  floe  had  taken  the  second  started  forward  with  the  current  there  is  no  longer  a 

route  named,  it  must  have  been  carried  to  the  shore  possibility  of  return,  therefore  provisions  should  be 

lying  opposite  Greenland,  since  it  is  washed  bv  the  cold  taken  sumcient  for  four  or  Ave  years'  supply, 
stream  paasing  southward,  while  Greenland  receives        Another  and  a  novel  plan  for  reaching  the  pole 

tiie  warm  stream  passing  northward.    Therefore  it  ;„  xu.*  ^*«.^«„«;i  u„  ♦i,^  T3»««,,«k   »^;«^*:»4^o    lu 

must  be  supposed  that  the  floe  was  carried  southwawi  g  ^^^^  proposed  by  two  French  scientjst^-  M. 

by  the  cold  current  east  of  Grcenknd,  and,  falling  m  Besan^on,  an  aSronaut,  and  M.  Gustave  Hermit, 

with  the  warm  current  near  Capo  Farewell,  drifted  an  astronomer,  who  propose  to  pass  over  the 

with  it  to  the  western  coast.  north   pole  in  a  balloon,  starting   from   Spiii- 

Though  the  existence  of  a  current  ftom  the  region  bergen.    According  to  the  newspaper  accounts, 

of  the  New  Siberian  islands  is  not  yet  proved,  it  must  this  air-ship  will  be  99  feet  in  diameter,  and 

be  admitted  as  highly  probable.    The  peat  slopes  in  600,000  cubic  feet  in  volume.    It  will  consist  of 

t'kl^^r^KnJ^  A^A^^A  ^^rj±.tf^f  an  inner  and  an  outer  balloon,  designed  to  pre- 

ana  in  western  Kortu  America,  send  vast  masses  of  . »  .    j  Lx.     t*  u  au    iT 

water  into  the  Aretic  Ocean.  whUe  nothing  even  ap-  ^.^®  *'*®  P^  hydrogen  gas  with  which  the  bags 

proximating  an  equal   quantity  enters  it  from  the  ^"l  oe  filled.    A  row  of  16  small  balloons  wiU 

opposite  side  of  tiie  northern  hemisphere,  for  that  encircle  the  large  one  and  carry  a  reserve  of  gas. 

brought  by  the  Gulf  Stream  or  its  ec^uivalent  is  car-  It  is  expected  that,  with  favorable  winds,  the 

ried  southward  by  the  various  Arctic  currents.    In  vovage  can  be  made  in  four  or  five  days, 
order  therefore,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the        \foT  the  third  time  in  recent  years,  a  steamer 

quanuty  of  water  m  the  Polar  Sea,  those  inflowing  j^     succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  masses  of 

watera  must  pass  away  either  to  the  west,  the  east,  or  J't  ""VkT^rTf^J^  «^tf^  p-«^«lo«,i     fk;«  ♦;,»<. 

the  north.    &^  there  is  no  oonsiderabli  off-flow  to  ]^^  ^^J**®i^1f*?"*.  coast  of  Greenland— this  time 

be  noticed  toward  either  west  or  east,  it  is  probable  t"®    Hecla,   Capt.  K.  Knudsen,wbich  penetrated 

that  the  currents  in  the  sea  follow  the  direction  of  the  as  far  north  as  Shannon  Island.    There  seems^, 

inflowing  rivers  and  tend  northward.  therefore,  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  earij 

Now,  while  we  arrive  theoretically  at  the  probabil-  exploration  of  this  little  known  coast ;  and  Lieut. 

itjr  of  an  ocean  current  passiiy  northward  from  the  c.  Ryder,  who  took  part  in  the  exploration  of  the 

vicinity  of  the  New  Siberian  islands  and  turning  to  western  coast,  proposes  to  lead  a  company  of 

the  south  forming  ihe  P^^"" /^';^,^^ *5°  ^J«  «»^^^  nine  men   in  a  two  years'  exploration^' the 

coast  of  Greenland,  the  course  ot  the  ico  floe  shows  ^„^.  ^  «««„*.  #w*^  aao'iij  *^  m*^     rri,«  «^.^«<«. ;« 

that  this  current  is  not  under  the  ice  throughout  ite  eastern  coast  from  66   N^  73  .    Theexpense  la 

whole  extent,  but  is,  at  least  in  part,  open ;  otherwise  estimated  at  from  250,000  to    290,000  crowns, 

the  floe   perhaps  the  remnant  of  a  greater  ice  flcld,  Sixty-six  degrees  is  the  farthest  point  reached  by 

would  not  have  been  able  to  pass.    A  glance  at  the  Capt.  Holm,  and  78**  the  terminating  point  of 

globe  will  show  the  probability  that  this  very  current  the  survey  of  the  second  German  polar  expedi- 

passes  directly  over  the  pole  or  very  near  to  it.  ^jo^,  1 869-- 70. 

On  this  «jeory  is  founded  Nansen's  plan  to  reach  ^^^^^  Qg^j.  Djekson,  of  Gothenburg,  has  not 
the  pole.  For  this  purpoee  he  needs  a  sh^^^  j  s^ppiie^  means  for  the  further  elplor»tioii 
iar  construction.  It  must  be  strong  and  firm  to  witn-  f««i«„:i  k«  rpi,^«-«i  Jo««  ««^  «o«;„f«^  *k«x^i^««> 
stand  the  attack  of  the  masses  of  ioe  and  the  powerful  of  Iceland  by  Thoroddsen,  and  asswted  the  colony 
pressure.  It  must  have  oblique  sides  and  such  a  hot-  of  Victoria  to  send  out  NordenskiSld  to  antarctic 
torn  that  if  it  is  wedged  in  the  ioe  it  will  be  lifted  and  regions,  but  he  became  in  part  responsible  for  the 
not  crushed.  He  has  little  to  fear  from  ioeberas  when  cost  of  an  expedition  to  Spitzbergen  under  three 
he  has  once  reached  the  current,  since  he  will  be  sail-  young  scientists,  Boteman,  KlinckowstrOm,  and 
ing  in  the  same  direction  with  them.  On  the  other  q  NordenskiSld,  a  son  of  the  well-known  ex- 
hand,  the  ice  pack  will  >«^^f.  »«"^^^^^^  plorer.      They  returned,  Sept.   20,  with  good 

oeainst  such  danffers  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  '^ .     ..„ ^ u„  u-,.,,:.,^  L«jr«4«,i:L. ^*  *uJ\..^ 

ship  will  help  to%uard:^ut  even  in  case  it  should  scientific  results,  having  made  studies  ofthe  g«^ 
be  crushed,  Dr.  Nansen  beUeves  that  the  expedition  logic  and  zoSlogic  conditions  and  added  to  the 
would  not  necessarily  be  lost.  He  thinks  it  will  be  knowledge  of  the  hydrography  secured  by  former 
possible  to  save  boats,  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  expeditions.  The  ice  prevented  a  visit  to  the 
necessaries  on  an  ice  field,  where  his  company  may  Seven  Islands ;  and  the  later  work  of  the  ex- 
winter  and  pa*»s  on  with  it  till  open  and  navigable  pjorers  was  an  examination  of  the  glaciers  in  the 
water  is  reached.    That  life  on  an  ice  field  is  not  so  '^ —    -       •     -        =» ,  ^  .  ^ 


experience  of  travelers  before  him.  five  years  in  Alaska,  having  winter  quarters  at 

The  ship  must  be  well  ftimished  with  thinps  need-  Point  Barrow,  has  been  in  constant  intercourse 

fbl  for  a  polar  voyage,  but  need  not  be  very  large  nor  with  the  natives,  and  from  them  has  gathered 

carry  a  very  large  crew,  though  the  crew  should  be  information  which  points  to  the  existence  of  a 

well  acouainte<r  with  polar  navigation^    The  ship  habitable  land  beyond  the  limits  of  exploration  by 

""^'^Vl^^^^^  white  people.    This  land  is  not  o/any  of  the 

the  course  can  be  directed  northward,  the  ship  may  maps,  but  it«  existence  is  stoutly  insisted  upon 

be  fastened  in  by  the  ice,  and,  making  use  ot  the  cur-  by  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  and  neighboring 
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isiands.    One  of  their  stories  is  to  the  effect  that  for  the  year  included  the  sum  of  91,883,000  re- 

seyeral  years  ago  an  adventurous  hunter  of  a  ceivedfromthesaleof  new  bonds  of  the  State,  the 

tribe  in  northern  Alaska  took  dogs  and  sledges  issue  of  which  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  Oct. 

and  went  north  across  a  frozen  sea.    Nothing  23,  1889.    On  Oct  1,  1890,  the  day  following 

was  heard  of  him  for  over  a  year,  and  he  was  the  close  of  this  report    State  bonds    to  the 

giren  up  as  lost.    Then  he  returned  and  told  a  amount  of  $2,098,000  became  due  and  were  paid 

wonderful  story  of  finding  a  new  land  far  across  out  of  the  treasury,  leaving  $180,092.15  as  the 

the  ice.    There  he  built  a  hut  and  remained  till  normal  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of 

the  waters  froze  over  again,  wlien  he  found  his  the  fiscal  year, 

wav  back  to  Alaska.  The  State  debt  on  Oct.  1, 1889,  was  $8,681,805. 

Captain  Leavitt  also  s^s  that  during  a  cruise  During  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  act 

of  one  of  the  whaling  fleet,  the  ofiicers  of  the  above  mentioned,  the  Governor  issued  new  bonds 

vessel  discovered  land  at  a  point  farther  to  the  to  obtain  money  for  redeeming  a  part  of  this 

north  than  was  indicated  by  any  of  the  charts,  debt,  which  would  become  due  on  Oct.  1, 1890. 

They  sailed  along  its  shore  for  a  considerable  dis-  These  bonds,  though  bearing  only  8^  per  cent, 

tance  and  encountered  a  severe  p^ale.    But  the  interest,  were  disposed  of  at  par,  the  amount 

season  was  late,  and  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  issued  and  sold  beinff  $1,888,000.     With  this 

retura  south  as  soon  as  possible,  so  further  in-  sum  and  with  $265,000,  derived  from  the  sink- 

▼estigation  was  abandoned.  ing  fund  and  other  sources,  the  accruing  bonds, 

Capt  Leavitt  cites  several  circumstances  in  amounting  to  $2,098,000,  were  redeemed.  Dur- 
support  of  the  existence  of  an  open  polar  sea,  an  ing  the  same  year  non-interest-brarinsr  State 
undiscovered  land  which  will  support  habitation,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $104,966  were  aiFo  paid 
and  a  passage  thereto.  There  is  a  remarkable  and  redeemed.  The  total  debt  was  thereby  re- 
absence  of  ice  drifts  in  the  waters  mentioned,  and  duced  to  $8,261,840  on  Oct.  1,  a  reduction  of 
but  for  numerous  dangerous  shoals  the  possibili-  $369,965  during  the  year, 
ties  of  navifi^ation  woiud  be  encouraging.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  for 

Antaretfe    Begions.— The  expedition  long  1890  slightly  exceeded  $400,000,000,  upon  which 

Slanned  to  be  sent  out  under  Noraenski6ld  from  a  total  rate  of  8*96  mills  was  levied  for  State 

lelboume,  for  purposes  of  antarctic  discovery,  purposes. 

seems  to  be  dennitely  arranged  for.    Dr.  Oscar  Eaacation. — The  latest  report  of  the  State 

Dickson,  of  Gothenburg,  offered  to  furnish  £5,000  School    Commissioner  contains    the    following 

toward  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  provided  public-school  statistics  for  the  school  year  en(f 

a  sum  at  least  equal  were  funiished  by  the  colony  ing  in  July,  1889:  Number  of  white  schools, 

of  Victoria^    The  autumn  of  1891  is  the  time  set  4,598 ;  number  of  colored  schools,  2,288 ;  white 

for  sailing,  and  it  is  supposed  that  South  Victoria  pupils  enrolled,  209,276 ;  colored  pupils  enrolled. 

Land  will  be  the  point  of  destination.  188,220 ;  total  enrollment,  white  and  colored, 

GEORGIA,  a   Southern  State,  one  of   the  342,496;  average  daily  attendance,  white  and 

original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  Jan.  colored,  230,384 ;  total  expenditures  for  school 

2. 1788;  area,  59,475  square  miles.    The  popula-  purposes,  $959,881.46;  teachers*  wages,  $828,- 

tion,  according  to  each  decennial  census,  was  161.74;    average  length  of  school  yeai^,  three 

82,548  in  1790 ;  162,686  in  1800 ;  252,488  in  1810 ;  months ;  total  population  of  school  age,  560,281. 

340,985  in  1820 ;  516,823  in  1880 ;  691,892  in  The  total  sum  available  for  school  purposes  dur- 

1840;  906,185  in  1850;  1,057,286  in  1860;  1,184,-  ing  the  year  was  $1,065,587.85.  of  which  the  sum 

109  in  1870;    1,542,180  in  1880;   1,887,858  in  of  $887,81453  was  raised  locally  and  the  sum  of 

1890.    Capital,  Atlanta.  $683,880.50  by  the  State,  the  remainder  being 

GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 

officers  during   the  year:   Governor,  John  B.  year.     The  sum  of  $688,380.50,  raised  by  the 

Gordon,  Democrat,  succeeded  in  November  by  State  and  constituting  the  State  school  fund 

William  J.  Northen,  Democrat;   Secretary  of  for  the  year,  was  denved  from  the  foUo.wing 

State,  Nathan  C.  Bamett,  who  died  on  Feb.  3,  sources:  From  tax  on  shows,  $1,895.80;  from 

and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  Cook ;  Comptroller-  liquor  tax,  $71,789.96 :    from  one  half  rental 

General,  William  A.  Wright;  Treasurer,  Robert  State  railroad,  $150,000;  from  dividends  Georgia 

IT.  Hardeman;  Attorney-General,  Clifford  An-  Railroad.  $2,046;  from  net  hire  of   convicts, 

derson,  succeeded  in  November  by  George  N.  $17,856.98 ;  from  fees  of  inspector  of  fertilizers, 

Ijester;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  John  T.  $87,186.19;  from  special  legislative  appropria- 

Henderson,  succeeded  in  November  by  Robert  tion,  $165,000 ;  and  from  poll  tax,  $188,155.57. 

T.  Nesbitt;  State  School  Commissioner,  James  The  Legislature  of  ^888-*o9  was  commendably 

8.  Hook,  succeeded  by  S.  D.  Bradwell ;  Railroad  liberal  to  the  schools,  doubling  the  animal  spe- 

Commissioneps,  Alexander  S.  Irwin,  L.  N.  Tram-  cial  appropriation  and  giving  them  the  tax  on 

mell,  and  Campbell  Wallace,  who  resigned  and  all  assessed  property  over  the  value  of  $360,- 

▼as  succeeded  in  January  by  James  W.  Robert-  000,000.    As  a  result,  the  total  State  school  fund 

<^n;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Logan  for  1890  reached  approximately  $826,656.05,  an 

H.  Bleckley ;  Associate  Justices,  M.  H.  Bland-  increase  of  nearly  $150,000  over  1889,  and  the 

ford  and  Thomas  J.  Simmons.  State  School  Commissioner  was  able  to  order  the 

Finances. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  schools  kept  open  for  four  months  at  the  expense 

the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  year  of  the  State,  or  one  month  longer  than  in  1889. 

ending  Sept  80, 1890:  Balance  in  the  treasury  In  many  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  local 

on  Oct  1, 1889,  $480.191.01 ;  total  receipts  for  taxes  are  levied  to  supplement  the  State  fund, 

the  year  ensuing,  $8,979,694.22 ;  total  expendi-  whereby  pupils  are  enabled  to  receive  instruction 

tares  for  the  same  period,  $2,131,793.08;  balance  from  seven  to  nine  months.    In  the  rural  dis- 

on  Sept  80,  1890,  $2,278,092.15.     The  receipts  tricts  also  long-term  schools,  so  called,  are  b&- 
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ing  rapidly  established  with  the  oo-operation  of 
the  State  School  Board.  These  schools  are  sup- 
ported for  four  months  by  the  State,  and  for  an- 
other four  months  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  patrons.  Such  schools  are  now  found 
in  nearly  every  county,  a  few  counties  having 
ten  or  twelve.  Georgia  is  one  of  the  few  Stat^ 
that  have  no  distinctive  normal  school.  The 
only  instruction  for  teachers  Is  furnished  through 
occasional  teachers'  institutes.  But  the  Legis- 
lature of  1888-*80  has  made  a  beginning  by  appro- 
jNiating  $85,000  for  a  normal  and  technological 
school  for  girls  at  Milledgeville,  the  cornerstone 
of  which  was  laid  in  November,  1890. 

Coanty  Debts.— The  total  indebtedness  of 
Georgia  counties  is  $465,060,  of  which  $890,000 
is  bonded  and  $66,060  floating.  There  has  been 
an  increase  since  1880  of  $288,270  in  the  debt 
Three  fourths  of  the  counties  have  no  debt. 

Popalation.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


OOUNTDO. 


COUMTISS. 


Baldwin. 

Bftnlu 

Bartow 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Birao 

Bidlock 

Burke 

Batta 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Catooaa 

Charlton'. 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee. 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colqoltt 

Columbia. 

Coweta 

CrawfonI 

Dade. 

Dawaon 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dodffe 

DooTj 

Donghertf .... 

Donglaa 

Early 

Echola 

Kfflngham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

FultoD 

Ollmer 

Ghuooek 

Oiynn 

Gordon 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Haberahun.... 
HalL 


1880. 

1890. 

^276 

8,676 

tm 

6,144 

18,806 

14,608 

T,887 

8.662 

18,600 
6,619 

V!S& 

2T,147 

42,870 

11,727 

18,979 

4,929 

0,520 

8,0C8 

.     18,712 

87,128 

88^1 

8^11 

10,566 

7,024 

8,488 

6.188 

6,178 

9,970 

9,115 

16.901 

82,801 

4^789 

5,481 

8,1M 

8.885 

45,028 

67.740 

8,670 

4,902 

10,081 

11,208 

14,825 

15,418 

11,702 

1M86 

6,660 

7,817 

8,027 

8,295 

4,188 

6.658 

20,748 

92,286 

5,070 

10,488 

2,527 

4,794 

10,466 

11.281 

21,109 

82,854 

8.656 

9.816 

4.702 

6,707 

^887 

6,619 

19,072 

19.949 

14.497 

17,189 

^858 

11,458 

12.490 

18,146 

12,622 

12.206 

6.984 

7.794 

7,611 

9,'<92 

2,^S8 

8,079 

6.979 

50^99 

12,967 

15,876 

9,759 

14.708 

7,246 

8,724 

8.606 

8,728 

84,418 

28,891 

10JV60 

11,156 

11,458 

14,670 

49.187 

84.665 

8,886 

9,074 

8.577 

8,790 

6.497 

18,420 

11,171 

18,768 

17.547 

17,051 

19,561 

19,H99 

8i,718 

11.578 

]^298 

18,047 

8,400 
♦1,168 

802 
1.226 
1,986 
4,076 
1N228 
8,258 

691 
6,669 
1,878 
8,854 
1,414 
♦6 
«855 
6,400 

698 
1,181 
12,717 
♦768 
1,181 
1,087 
8.484 
1,167 

868 
8,514 
1,588 
^418 
2,267 

816 
1,245 

6C9 
1.006 
♦226 

sn 

8,698 
6,094 
6,786 
♦416 

660 
8,181 

526 
♦880 
8.419 
4.944 
1,479 

128 
8.978 

696 

8,217 

85,618 

6^ 

148 
6.928 
1J187 
♦496 

868 
8,R66 
2,749 


Haneock 

Uaralaon 

Harria 

Hart 

Heaitl 

Henry. 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones , 

Laurens 

Lee 

liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

McDuffie 

Mcintosh 

Msoon 

MadlaoQ 

Marlon 

MeriweUier.... 

Miller 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery.: 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Kewton 

Oconee 

Ogletboipe 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

PuUttkl 

Putnam 

Qultnoan 

Kabun 

Bandolph 

Klehmond 

Kockdale 

Bchley 

Screyen 

Spalding. 

Stewart 

Sumter. 

TaJbot. 

Taliaferro 

Tatnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Towna 

Troup 

Twlgps 

Union 

Upeon 

Walker 

Walton. 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington . . . 

Wayne 

Webster 

White 

Whitfield 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson 

Worth 


1880. 

1890. 

I»». 

16,989 

17,149 

160 

0,974 

11,816 

6348 

15,768 

16.797 

1.089 

9,094 

10,887 

1,798 

8,769 

9,657 

78ft 

14,198 

16,280 

8,027 

82,414 

81,618 

•801 

8,696 

6^16 

8,fS0 

16,897 

19,176 

8379 

11,861 

18.679 

8,028 

i6,6n 

17,818 

U48 

4,600 

6429 

1329 

11,618 

18,709 

l,r96 

10,068 

18,747 

8.fi94 

10,677 

9.074 

♦1308 

10,649 

12,897 

2388 

6,418 

6,146 

•866 

11.049 

15,102 

4,068 

6.526 

6,867 

841 

9,449 

8,780 

•660 

6,841 

6,470 

889 

11,676 

18,lh8 

1308 

7,978 

11,084 

8/M6 

8,698 

7,788 

♦870 

17.651 

80,740 

8.089 

8.720 

4,875 

666 

6,261 

6308 

•M 

9,898 

10306 

1.514 

18,808 

19,187 

»!!9 

5,881 

9,848 

8,86T 

14,088 

16,041 

S,0Q9 

8,269 

8.461 

198 

19,822 

87,761 

8,489 

18,628 

14310 

687 

6351 

7,718 

1J88S 

1\400 
10,887 

11348 

1,651 
1,0C1 

6,790 

8.182 

1398 

4,588 

6379 

1,841 

1^849 

16300 

4&1 

11,952 

14345 

8,998 

14,058 

16,.%S9 

IfiUl 

14,589 

14348 

»8 

4,898 

4,471 

79 

4,684 

6,606 

9T2 

18.841 

16,867 

1.926 

84.666 

45,194 

10JM» 

6,888 

6,818 

•25 

^802 

5,448 

141 

12,786 

14,484 

1.688 

18^685 

18,117 

668 

18,998 

16,668 

1.6S4 

18,289 

82,107 

8,668 

14,115 

18,853 

♦8fiT 

7.064 

7,991 

867 

6,988 

10.268 

8365 

8,597 

8,666 

m 

4.828 

MH 

649 

10,451 

14,506 

4,058 

2a597 

86,154 

^»T 

8,861 

4,061 

608 

80,566 

80,788 

158 

8,918 

8,196 

•788 

6,481 

7,749 

1318 

18,400 

18,188 

♦818 

11.066 

18,888 

8,886 

15,628 

17,467 

1,845 

4,150 

8,811 

4,658 

10,886 

10,067 

78 

81,964 

26,887 

8.878 

6,980 

7,486 

1,505 

^887 

&.6V5 

4W 

6,841 

6vl61 

610 

11,000 

18316 

1,016 

8,109 

7,980 

4,871 

16.986 

18,081 

8,096 

18,061 

10,781 

•1,880 

^892 

10,048 

4.166 

1,542,180 

1,887358 

896,178 

•  Decrease. 


Penitentiaij.— On  Oct  1,  1888,  ^here  were 
1.687  prisoners  in  the  conyict  camps  of  the  State, 
1,836  being  colored  males,  52  colored  females, 
and  149  white  males.  During  the  two  years  en- 
suing 966  were  receired  from  the  jails,  and  8  es- 
caped convicts  were  recaptured,  making  the  total 
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2.511.    Of  this  number  588  were  discharged  by  tion  brought  together  delegates  from  Tennessee, 

expiration  of  their  sentence,  107  died,  73  were  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 

pardoned,  13  returned  to  court  for  new  trial,  40  Florida.    There  were  also  present  delegates  from 

escaped,  and  2  were  sent  to  the  insane  asylum,  the  State  Alliance.     The  following  resolution 

leaving  1,694  on  the  rolls  on  Oct.  1, 1800,  of  whom  embodies  the  result  of  the  meeting : 

1.478  were  colored  males,  48  colored  females,  and  Thit  this  convention  recommend  the  selection  by 

168  white  males.  the  Allianoe  of  each  Southern  SUte  of  a  dele^tion  of 

The  State  Railroad.— Under  the  act  of  Nov.  twelve,  and  by  each  organized  commercial  body  of 

12,  1889,  bids  for  the  lease  of  the  Western  and  eachcit^  in  the  Soutli  of  one  from  each  of  such  bodies, 

A tbintic  Railroad  were  advertised  for,  to  be  sub-  ^  ™f  *  j^  Atlanta  on  the  aecond  Wednesday  of  Janu- 

mitted  in  writing  on  or  before  June  27, 1890.  fZ' ifr,:„«;  ^i^*®^  *^®  ?^^^*  ?Li^*  ""^"^^Z^ 

Two  bids  only  we^^                       The  bid  of  the  rprTo^rrdt^mSri^riS^^^^^^ 

Nashville,  Chattanooea  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  of-  oompanies. 

fering  $85,001  a  montn  for  twenty-nine  years,  was  «  ..x.'   i      xx    .       ^^^o^    .^              i      .    . 

accepted.    The  SUte  thereby  derives  a  handsome  „PoUtical.—Dunng  1889  the  growth  of  the 

revenue  and  still  retains  her  ownership  of  the  Farmers   Alliance  and  the  extension  of  its  or- 

road.    There  are  unsettled  questions  between  ganization  in  the  State  was  so  rapid  that  when, 

the  outgoing  lessees  and  the  State,  for  which  the  ?*"y  *^»s  y^?"";  *^^^P  ^  *??®  ^^  ^"  politics, 

Legislature  in  December  provided  a  mode  of  set-  i!^  ^^^  ^^^^^  >^elf  able  to  dictate  terms  to  the 

tlement.     The  leased  road  runs  from  Atlante  to  Democratic  party.  ^^Early  in  April  the  bUte  Al- 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  the  lessees  thereby  ob-  ^^'^c®  announced,  through  its  executive  officers, 

tain  a  through  line  from  AtUnta  to  St  Louis,  Jt^^^iT®''^  candidate  for  office,  in  order  to  receive 

Confederate  Pensioas.  — The   law  giving  the  Alliance  support,  must  pledge  himself  to  cer- 

smaU  bounties  to  Confederate  soldiers  has  been  in  ^^^  prmciples,  the  following  among  others : 

operation  since  1887,  during  which  time  the  num-  ,  To  support  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  leg- 

ber  of  beneficiaries  under  the  law  has  increased  islajion  restricting  railroads. 

from   1,900  to  8,100.    The  total  payments  to  ,.  To  »  revision  of  the  preaent  public^icbool  syntem, 

these  applicants  aggregate  about  |15J,000.    Be-  ^ej^7  fording  more  extended  laciliUea  for  common 

sides  the  large  number  who  are  paid,  hundreds  t^  ^^^^  ^y^^^  In  the  penitentiary  svatem  as  wUl 

of  applications  are  rejected  after  an  examination  ameliorete  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  con- 

whicn,  as  a  rule,  is  more  laborious  than  that  be-  victs,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  syvtera  bo  so  chan^zed 

stowed  upon  those  that  are    approved.      The  that  all  able-bodied  male  convicts  shall  bo  worked  on 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pension  a  cer-  the  public  highways,  and  that  special  proviiiioni}  be 

Uin  class  of  widows  of  deceased  Confederate  sol-  ™«|?o  ^^  yoiS****"^  ^^^  ^omen  and  difldren. 

diers,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  Oct.  1,  .  ^^  *  reduction  of  State  and  nationid  taxes.    Assert- 

looA  »^'ii  ....^^.t.ii.,  in»^.»^  fK»^i^.^^».<w^*^i  "^  that  taxes  should  only  be  levied  lor  revenue,  and 

1890,  will  materially  increase  the  labor  connected  t^lt  to  an  economical  and  judicious  adminiHtration. 

with  pension  applications.  That  in  the  rovlnion  of  the  protective  tariff,  the 

Oonnty  Jails. — Ine  last  message  of  the  Gov-  burdens  now  resting  on  the  ajrncultural  and  labor- 

emor  contains  the  following  comments  upon  ing  classes  shall  be  lessened  to  the  greatest  possible 

this  subject :  extent. 

The  jaiU  of  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State  are  frZ^h^r.IT!^'^li:^''^Jn^^^  1?**IT^  hetdsl^- 

filthy,  imhealtiiy,  baecure,  and  altogetiicr  unfit  tor  !^™  ^ilJ^?L^;\^i*  JJ!??^  ""LT^  ^^7  ^  T^'* 

the  i'nfinement  of  human  beings.^he  officials  of  PJ^JtSf i?^^  T,.i    .'^S^"'-t-  '^^i^*^"'^'"' 

represent  that  iany  of  the  convicts  *^1SJ?i^C!?,?Sl?^?'??A"^?.\'V^"JS4  productions.^ 

in 

camps  loathsome  with  tilth  and  disease  covered  with  y*""»*  """■■  ""'**•»  »»'^  »»  Bumciont  voiume,  in  con- 

veniin,andseriou«lycnfeebled  in  constitution.    The  ih2'!Sl^«i!i*L^*lfKt-!S^''*'' *^  ^"^  ^^^  business  of 


the  Penitentiaiy  represent  that  many  of  the  convicts  ^^^ Tn^n  «£^i??.n\5?Sl^"?^f 'I'k*  w  P^^^otions 

received  by  them,  who  have  been  incarcerated  m  th J«.,K.«t„Hnn  nf^f^^^^^ 

county  jaifs  for  ^me  time,  reach  tiie  Penitentiary  J '!,!?^£^L*£^°l°f  ^?S*  ;^™fffl!J  "J^"/"  ^'®''.  °^  "*" 

campi  loathsome  with  tilth  and  disease,  covered  with  •i°"^«^*"^,H''^'  ?"^  'I  sufficient  volume,  in  con- 

veniin,andseriou«lycnfeebled  in  constitution.    The  iS^^^^iIi  L^  Ifw  t/1^'' 

inierioiH  of  some  of  these  jails  are  too  disgusting  tor  Th^??h7«;TKfT^.«,\Sf  wii  ^^*>,.  w  ♦•      i  ait 

description.  Their  inmatei  are  often  crowSd  toother  „ JL^Ji 'Sfn!  i^rJ!^/  ^£  ^1  ^^ K'"*"'^  Alliance 

in  filtfiy  apartments,  without  regard  to  sex  or  wlor,  ?h7.S?°^  ^r^ti^  2?^.^^Tr:fL^^^  ^^''  ^a^""  *^' 

without  sScient  air  or  liirht,  Sr  water,  or  food,  oi  *^®  '^^.*®^  ^^  ^"^  struggling  masses,  be  passed, 

clothing,  or  fire,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  the  hiws  of  This  measuring  rod  was  so  rigorously  used 

health.     Tho  convicts  in  our  Penitentiary  who  are  that  scarcely  a  candidate  for  any  office.  State  or 

condemned  cnmmals  are  infinitely  hotter  cared  for  national,  was  able  to  secure  a  Democratic  nomi- 

than  the  inmates  of  many  of  our  jaiLH,  who  are  mno-     „„f;^„   «,;fV»^„4.   «>»ff;„»   ui^^^i*  ZZ   ^ i   .•« 

cent  in  contemplation  oV  law  until  they  have  been  J*^*°"  Au  ^  putting  himself  on  record  in 

tried  and  convfcted.    The  Legislature  should  regu^  J*!;or  of  these  or  similar  measures  and  avowing 

l»te  the  construction  of  our  jails,  so  that  they  may  fu"  sympathy  with  the  Alliance, 

have  sufiicient  light  and  ventilation  and  warmth  anil  For  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination 

area.    It  ahould  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  rezimen  William  J.  Northen,  President  of  the  State  Agri- 

and  diet  of  prisoners,  and  for  their  proper  clas-sificsr-  cultural  Society,  had  been  an  acknowledged  as- 

tion  and  divisionin  dormitories,  as  are  required  by  pirant  since  eariy  in  1889.    No  one  had  appeared 

^.aatl^hy^  humamty,  and  by  the  laws  of  scien-  Openly  to  oppose  his  candidacv,  when  eariv^rjune 


tion  and  divisionin  dormitories,  as  are  required  by  pirant  since  eariy  in  1889.  No  one  had  appeared 
m^JS^ilUhy  humamty,  and  by  the  laws  of  scien-  Openly  to  oppose  his  candidacv,  when  eariv^rjune 
unc  samtation.  ^^^  Alliance  adopted  him  asits  candidate.  This 
Direct  Trade  ConTention. — On  Aug.  25  action  practically  assure<l  his  nomination,  and  no 
Gov.  Gordon,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Al-  one  afterward  entered  the  contest  against  him. 
lianoe,  issued  an  invitation  to  the  Governors  of  except  Col.  Thomas  Hardeman,  who  withdrew 
the  cotton-producing  States  to  meet  at  Atlanta  late  m  June  without  attempting  a  serious  can- 
on Sept  10,  and  each  Governor  appointing  six  vass.  At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held 
delegates  from  his  State  to  accompany  him,  for  at  Atlanta  on  Aug.  7,  Northen  was  nominated 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  estab-  by  acclamation.  The  ticket  was  completed  by 
lishing  direct  trade  with  Liverpool    This  in\  ita-  the  renomination  of  Secretary  of  State  Cook, 
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Treasurer  Hardeman,  and  Comptrollor  Wright,  18,  Hon.  Patrick  Calhoun  secured  the  anti-Gor- 

by  the  selection  of  George  N.  Lester  for  Attorney-  don  nomination  ;  but  the  other  Alliance  aspi- 

General  and  Robert  T.  Nesbitt  for  Commissioner  rants,  who  went  into  the  caucus,  refused  to  be 

of  Agriculture.    Attorney-General  Anderson  and  bound  by  it,  and  carried  the  contest  into  the 

Commissioner  Henderson  were  defeated  for  re-  Legislature.    Gen.  Gordon  obtained  a  majority 

nomination.    The  resolutions  included  the  fol-  in  each  House  on  the  first  ballot,  on  Nor.  18,  and 

lowing:  was  declared  elected  on  the  following  day  in 

We 
with 
ourdisi 

other  State-house  officers.    We  will  heartilv  support  86,  Calhoun  10,  Hines  10.  Hammond  7.     A  suc- 

tbe  nominees  of  this  convention,  and  we  call  upon  all  cessor  to  Associate- Justice  Blandford,  of  the 

Democrats  to  support  pMtv  nominations  in  the  various  Supreme  Court,  who  declined  a  i«-election,  was 

distncts  and  oounties  of  this  State.  ^j^^^  ^^  this  session,  Hon.  Samuel  Lumpkin 

The  Republican  State  Executive  Committee  being  the  successful  candidate.     Judge  Allen 

deemed  it  unwise  for  the  paily  to  nominate  a  Fort  was  chosen  Railroad  Commissioner  to  sue- 

State  ticket,  and  at  the  election,  on  Oct.  1,  the  ceed  Hon.  Alexander  S.  Irwin. 
Democratic  ticket  received  the  entire  vote  cast —        The  legislation  of  the  session  includes  an  act 

Northen  receiving  105,365  votes ;  Cook,  103,695 ;  providing  a  method  for  settling  the  claims  of 

Hardeman,  103,011 ;  Lester,  100,933;  Wright,  102,-  the  outgoing  lessees  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 

621 ;  Nesbitt,  96,406.  Members  of  the  Legislature  Railroad   against   the   State   for   betterments, 

were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  160  out  of  the  en-  These  claims  are  referred  to  a  commission  of 

tire  219  in  both  Houses  being  Alliance  men,  and  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 

almost  all  Democrats.     An  amendment  to  the  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  which  is  empowered 

State  Constitution,  authorizing  the  Legislature  to  hear  both  the  lessees  and  the  State,  to  pass 

to  pension  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  upon  their  respective  claims,  and  to  report  tneir 

died  in  the  service  or  from  wounds  incurred  in  findings  to  the  Governor.    Such  findings  shall 

the  service,  was  adopted  by  the  people ;  but  ir-  have  no  force  or  effect  unless  concurred  in  by* 

regularities  in  procedure  invalidated  the  result,  five  members  of  the  commission,  and  approved 

and  will  render  another  election  necessary.  bv  the  Governor.    The  commission  shall  con- 

At  the  November  elecjtion  ten  Democratic  elude  its  labors  by  June  1,  1891,  and  shall  re- 
members of  Congress  were  chosen,  the  vote  being  ceive  compensation  from  the  State.  It  was  pro- 
as follows:  First  District,  R.  K  Lester  (Dem.),  vided  that  no  action  should  be  taken  unpler  the 
10,905,  M.J.  Doyle  (Rep.),  3,127;  Second  District,  act  until  the  lessees  should  file  with  the  Gov- 
II.  G.  Turner  (Dem.),  7,361,  C.  S.  Matteson  (Rep.),  emor  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  settlement 
948 ;  Third  District,  Charles  F.  Crisp  (Dem.),  arrived  at  under  its  provisions.  On  Dec  22  this 
8.038,  P.  C.  Gibson  (Rep.),  1,248 ;  Fourth  District,  agreement  was  filed  oy  the  lessees,  and  the  Gov- 
Charles  L.  Moses  (Dem.),  9,609 ;  Walter  H.  John-  emor  at  once  appointed  the  following  commis- 
son  (Rep.),  3,438 ;  Fifth  District,  L.  F.  Living-  sioners :  J.  C.  C.  Black,  J.  L.  Warren,  George 
ston  (Dem.),  8,688,  Will  Haight  (Rep.),  3.608;  A.  Mercer,  N.J.  Hammond.  G.  Gunby  Jordan, 
Sixth  District,  James  H.  Blount  (Dem.),  2,860,  Walter  B.  Hill,  Daniel  G.  Hughes,  C.  D.  Me- 
no  opposition ;  Seventh  District,  R.  W.  Everett  Cutchen.  In  the  regular  appropriation  bills 
(Dem.),  10,031,  W.  H.  Felton  (Ind.  Dem.),  8,460,  passed  at  this  session  the  punlic  schools  were 
Z.  B.  Hargrove  (Rep.),  638;  Eighth  District,  liberally  treated,  but  a  disposition  hostile  to 
Thomas  G.  Lawson  (Dem.),  3.405,  no  opposition  ;  higher  education  w^as  manifested  by  an  attempt 
Ninth  District,  Thomas  E.  Winn  (Dem.),  10,815,  to  withhold  support  from  the  branch  colleges  of 
Thaddeus  Pickett  (Ind.  Dem.),  4.087,  S.  A.  Dar-  the  State  University.  They  obtained  an  approph- 
nell  (Rep.),  3,133;  Tenth  District,  Thomas  E.  ation  for  one  year  only  through  the  persistency  of 
Watson  (Dem.),  5.456,  A.  E.  Williams  (Rep.),  597.  the  Senate  in  their*  behalf.  The  session  ad- 
The  only  members  of  the  present  Congress  re-  ioumed  on  Dec.  22  until  the  following  July. 
elected  were  Messrs.  Lester,  Turner,  Crisp,  and  having  completed  a  large  amount  of  legislation, 
Blount,  the  others  being  defeated  for  renomina-  chiefly  local  and  special. 

tion  at  the  primaries  by  the  influence  of  the  Farm-        GEkMANT,  an  empire  in  central  Europe,  es- 

ers'  Alliance.    All  the  delegation  are  pledged  to  tablished  in  accordance  with  treaties  concluded 

the  Alliance  principles.    Livingston,  of  the  Fifth  in  November,  1870,  between  the  North  German 

District,  is  the  President  and  leader  of  the  State  Confederation  and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden 

Alliance.  and  Hesse  and  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  WQr- 

LegisIaiiTe  Se98loii. — The  Legislature  elect-  temberg,  which  were  ratified  on  Jan.  29,  1871. 
ed  in  October  assembled  for  its  first  session  at  By  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German 
Atlanta,  on  Nov.  5.  Being  controlled  by  mem-  Confederation  and  on  the  unanimous  invitation 
bers  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  it  was  watched  of  the  princes  of  the  German  states,  Wilhelm  I, 
with  unusual  interest.  One  of  its  earliest  duties  King  of  Prussia,  became  the  first  German  Em- 
was  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  United  States  peror,  and  on  April  16, 1871,  the  Constitution  of 
Senator  Brown,  who  had  declined  a  re-election,  the  empire  was  promulgated  by  a  decree  that 
Gen.  Gordon,  the  retiring  Governor,  was  the  went  into  force  on  May  4, 1871.  The  confeder- 
leading  candidate,  but  he  encountered  the  oppo-  ation  of  states  forming  the  empire  is  invested 
sition  of  those  who  believed  that  a  pronounced  with  sovereign  imperial  authority,  which  is  ex- 
champion  of  Alliance  ideas  should  be  chosen,  ercised  by  the  King  of  Prussia  as  hereditArv 
Several  aspirants  for  the  favor  of  the  anti-Gor-  German  Km  peror,  and  the  Bundesrath  or  Fod- 
don  members  appeared,  and  a  series  of  caucuses  eral  Council,  representing  the  federated  states, 
became  necessary,  at  the  last  of  which,  on  Nov.  in  conjunction  with  the  Reichstag  or  German 
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Parliament,  consisting  of  807  Deputies  elected  in  East  and  West  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  Posen ; 
by  ballot  and  by  universal  suffrage,  one  for  every  280,000  Walloons  and  French ;  150,000  Lithu- 
118,000  of  the  population.  The  military  and  anians;  140,000  Danes ;  and  140,000  Wends,  Mo- 
political  affairs  oi  the  empire  are  under  the  su-  ravians,  and  Bohemians.  The  number  of  for- 
preme  direction  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  power  eigners  residing  in  Germany  in  1885  was  434,- 
to  make  treaties,  declare  war  for  defensive  pur-  525,  baring  increased  from  275,85(5  in  1880.  The 
poses,  conclude  peace,  and  appoint  and  receive  number  of  Austrians  was  155,831 ;  Russians,  48,- 
ambassadors.  Vor  an  offensive  war  he  must  853 ;  Dutch,  45,270 ;  Swiss,  86,902 ;  French,  36,- 
have  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath.  This  body,  708;  Danes,  20,848 ;  British,  14,889 ;  Swedes  and 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Norwegians,  13,174  ;  Luxemburgers,  11.607  ; 
Empire,  consists  of  58  members,  Prussia  being  other  Europeans,  26,611;  Americans,  15,017; 
represented  by  17,  Bavaria  by  6,  WQrtemberK  from  other  countries,  8,628.  In  1885  the  21 
and  Saxony  by  4  each,  Baden  and  Hesse  by  8  large  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants  con- 
each,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Brunswick  by  tained  9*5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  116  medi- 
2  each,  and  Oldenburs^,  Sax&- Weimar,  Mecklen-  um  towns  with  from  20,000  to  100,000  inhab- 
burg-Strelitz,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Anhalt,  Saxe-  itants  contained  8*9  per  cent.,  688  small  towns 
Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Waldeck-Lippe,  with  from  5.000  to  20,000  inhabitants  contained 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg-Sonders-  12*9  per  cent.,  1,951  country  towns  having  be- 
hausen,  Reuss-  Schleiz,  Schaumburg  -  Lippe,  tween  2,000  and  5,000  inhabitants  con taineu  12*4 
Reuss-Greiz,  and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  per  cent.,  and  56*3  per  cent,  lived  in  villages  or 
LQbeck,  and  'Bremen  each  by  a  single  member,  m  the  open  country. 

The  Impetial  Province  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  was  376,654, 

represented  by  4  commissionera  nominated  by  against  370,659  in  1887;  the  number  of  births 

the  Statthalter,  who  have  no  votes.    All  laws  was  1,828,879,  against  1,825,561;  of  deaths,  1,209- 

of  the  empire  must  receive  a  majority  of  the  798,  against  1,220,405 ;  the  excess  of  births  over 

votes  of  both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  ReichsUg  deaths,  618,581,  against  605,155  in  1887,  512,896 

and  the  assent  of  the  Emperor.  in  1886,  530,185  in  1885,  522,088  in  1884,  and 

The  reigning  Emperor  is  Wilhelm  II,  bom  498,697  in  1888. 

Jan.  27,  1&9,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Fried-  According  to  the  census  of  1885  the  number 

rich,  on  June  15,  1888.    The  heir  apparent  is  of  Protestants  in  Germany  was  29,869,847,  or 

the  Emperor's  oldest  son,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  62'7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  Catholics, 

bom  May  26, 1884  16.788,979,  or  35*8  per  cent. ;  other  Christians, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  at  the  begin-  125,673,  or  0*27  per  cent. ;  Jews,  568,172,  or  1*2 

ning  of  1890  was  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck-  per  cent;  others,  11.278,  or  0*02  per  cent.    In 

Sch5nhausen,  bom  April  1, 1815,  who  filled  the  Alsace-Lorraine  the  Catholics  constituted  77*87 

offices  of  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State,  per  cent,  of  the  population ;  in  Bavaria,  70*84 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Minister  per  cent. ;  in  Baden,  62*78  per  cent. ;  in  Pmssia, 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minister'  of  Commerce  88*98  per  cent ;  in  WHrtemberg,  29*99  per  cent. ; 

and  Industry.    The  Secretary  of  State  for  For-  in  Hesse,  29*11  per  cent.;  in  Oldenburg,  21*77 

ei^  Affairs  was  Count  Herbert  von  Bismarck-  per  cent ;  in  the  rest  of  the  empire,  less  than 

Schdnhausen,  son  of  the  Chancellor ;  Secretary  3*6  per  cent. 

of  State  in  the  office  of  the  Interior  and  Vice-  Tne  number  of   German    emigrants   sailing 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Herr  von  from  German  ports  and  from  Antwerp,  Rotter- 

BOtticher:  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Herr  von  dam,  and  Amsterdam  in  1889  was  90,882,  against 

Maybach;  Ministerof  Agriculture,  Baron  Lucius  103,951  in  1888,  104,787  in  1887,  83,225  in  1886, 

von  Ballhausen ;  Minister  of  Worship,  Dr.  von  110,119  in  1885,  and  149,065  in  1884.    In  the  five 

Gossler;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  von  Scholz;  years  1879-'83  the  average  was  142,010,  and  in 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Herr  Herrfurth  ;  Miii-  1874-'78  it  was  80,086.    Of  the  emigrants  of  1889 

ister  of  Justice.  Dr.  von  Schelling;  Minister  of  49,497  were  males  and  40,692  females.   The  num- 

War,  Gen.  von  Verdy  du  Vernois ;  Secretary  of  ber  of  families  was  13,557,  comprising  50,328 

State  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  Dr.  von  persons.    Of  the  total  number.  84,497  were  bound 

Stephan ;  Secretary  of  State  m  the  Department  for  the  United  States,  2,412  for  Brazil,  2,243  for 

of  Justice,  Herr  von  Oehlschlftger ;  Secretary  of  other  American  countries,  496  for  Australia,  422 

State  in  the  Imperial  Admiraltv  Office,  Rear-  for  Africa,  and  262  for  Asiatic  countries.    Be- 

Admiral  Heusner ;  Secretary  of  state  in  the  Im-  sides  the  German  emigrants,  106,808  from  other 

perial  Treasury,  Baron  von  Maltzahn.  countries  embarked  at  German  ports  in  1889. 

Area  and  Popnlatlon. — The  area   of   the  The  emigration  to  the  United  States  was  loss 

German  Empire  is  211,168  souare  miles.    The  than  in  any  other  vear  since  1880,  with  the  ex- 

popalation,  as  determined  by  tne  census  of  Dec.  ception  of  1886.    I'he  German  statistics  of  emi- 

1. 1885,  was  46,855,704.  of  whom  22,988,664  were  gration  are  below  the  real  number  for  the  reason 

males  and  23,922.040  females.   There  were  5,798,-  that  they  do  not  include  the  persons  who  leave 

288  boys  and  5,778,674  girls  under  ten  years  of  th.e  country  clandestinely  to  escape  military  duty 

a^,  and  88,516  men  and  118.939  women  over  or  for  other  reasons.    The  estimate  of  the  t^niteil 

eighty  years  of  age.    Of  the  total  population.  States  Treasury  Department,  which  was  95,947 

14,249,297  males  and  13,895,459  females,  in  all  for  1889,  is  too  large,  because  passengers  are 

28,144,756,  were  unmarried.  15,855,064  were  mar-  counted  who  are  not  immigrants.    The  annual 

ried,  67.704  were  divorced,  and  2,788,090,    of  emigration  from  West  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  and 

whom  2,037,206  were  females,  were  widowed.  Pomerania  for  the   past  four  years  has  been 

The  total  population  in  1888  was  estimated  at  from  0*5  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

48,020,000.    There  are  about  8,223,500  belonging  From  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Oldenburg, 

to  non-Germanic  races,  including  2,513,500  Poles  and  WQrtemberg  there  has  been  a  large  exodus 
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likewise.  The  statistics  of  the  occupation  of 
emigrants  in  1889  are  as  follow :  Agriculture  and 
forestry,  15*8  per  cent.;  industry,  mining,  and 
building,  16*7  per  cent. ;  trade  and  commerce,  9 
per  cent. ;  liberal  professions  and  state  service, 
1*5  per  cent. ;  labor  and  service,  24*9  per  cent. ; 
no  occupation  given,  82*1  per  cent.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  emigrants,  both  male  and  female, 
ranged  between  the  ages  of  21  and  80.  Of  the 
total  number  45  per  cent,  were  females,  while  in 
the  entire  population  the  proportion  of  females 
is  51  per  cent. 

Finances. — The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
Imperial  Oovernment  increased  from  446,511,000 
marks  per  annum  in  the  five  ^ears  1885-*89  to 
507,247,000  marks  in  the  foUowm^  quinquennial 
period,  and  since  1884  has  continued  to  grow 
steadilv,  having  been  571,011,000  marks  in  1885, 
594,802,000  marks  in  1886,  625.562,000  marks  in 
1887.  697,086,000  marks  in  1888,  and  802,555,000 
marks  in  1889.  The  extraordinary  expenditure, 
chiefly  for  military  purposes,  which  was  67.970,- 
000  marks  in  1887,  was  increased  to  170,898,000 
marks  in  1888  and  to  401,218,000  marks  in  1889. 
In  1888  the  army  and  navv  absorbed  418,810,000 
marks  of  the  ordinary  and  164,889,000  marks  of 
the  extraordinary  expenditure,  while  21,176,000 
marks  went  for  the  debt  and  278,109,000  for  the 
general  expenses.  In  1869  the  ordinary  military 
expenditure  was  414,102.000  marks ;  the  extraor^ 
dinary,  806,162,000  marks ;  the  expenses  of  the 
debt,  30,603,000  marks ;  and  the  general  expenses 
of  Government,  892,901,000  marks.  The  total 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 1891,  is 
estimated  at  1,208,664,789  marks,  including  277,- 
700,807  marks  of  extraordinary  receipts.  The  re- 
ceipts from  customs  and  excise  duties  are  esti- 
mated at  587,399,140  marks:  from  stamps,  80,- 
270,000  marks ;  from  posts  and  telegrapns,  82,- 
719,226  marks ;  from  the  imperial  printing  office, 
1.175,880  marks;  from  railroads,  20,008,000 
marks ;  from  the  Imperial  Bank,  1,888,500  marks ; 
from  various  departments,  11,585,488  marks;  in- 
terest of  the  Invalid  fund,  25.887,898  marks;  hi- 
terest  of  imperial  funds,  539,000  marks;  from 
various  sources.  406,479  marics ;  Federal  contribu- 
tions, 269,685,831  marks.  The  total  ordinary  ex- 
penditure for  1891  is  849,614,885  marks,  divided 
as  follows :  Reichstag,  888,870  marks ;  Chancel- 
lery, 147,960  marks ;  Foreign  Affairs,  8,885,515 
marks;  Interior,  8,516,884  marks:  armv,  376,- 
800,813  marks;  navy, 48,287,595  marks;  Ministry 
of  Justice,  1,860,096  marks;  Imperial  Treasury, 
808,509,268  marks;  railroads,  299,830  marks; 
debt,  46,622,500  marks;  audit,  555,048  marks; 
Pension  fund,  37,958,563  marks;  Invalid  fund, 
25,837,893  marks.  The  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  359,049,904  marks,  including 
a  deficit  of  20,198,788  marks  in  the  accounts 
for  1889-'90.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  for 
the  armv  is  243,962,152  marks;  for  the  navv, 
50.493,570  marks;  for  the  interior,  25,856,685 
marks;  for  posts  and  telegraphs, 8,191,159  marks. 
In  1889~'90  the  revenue  from  the  manufacture 
of  spirits  was  7,686,219  marks  below  the  estimate, 
and  the  tax  on  the  consumption  of  spirits  pro- 
duced 18,734,825  marks  less  than  was  expected ; 
but  an  increase  of  13,929,558  marks  in  the  stamp 
revenue,  and  of  11,951.707  marks  in  the  Bourse 
tax.  counterbalanced  this,  and  similar  increases 
in  the  brewing  tax,  the  private-lottery  tax,  in  the 


taxes  on  salt,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  and  in  many 
other  items  made  the  total  revenue  78,289,381 
marks  more  than  the  estimate. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  empire  in  1889  con- 
sisted of  450,000,000  marks  of  4-per-cent  bonds 
and  868,787»000  marks  raised  at  8i  per  cent 
Further  issues  sufficient  to  realize  711,119.921 
marks  were  authorized,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  829,435,750  marks  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  1889- 
'90.  There  is  an  unfunded  debt,  represented  by 
treasury  bills,  of  which  126,552,405  marks  wen 
in  circulation  on  April  1, 1889. 

The  amount  of  the  Invalid  fund  at  the  end  of 
February,  1889,  was  482,551,218  marks,  besides 
8,518,875  Frankfort  florins  and  5,271.286  silver 
marks.  Of  the  fund  for  the  construction  of 
fortresses  2,524,200  marks  remained.  The  fund 
for  the  construction  of  the  Reichstag  palace  was 
17,641,200  marks.  Besides  these  invested  funds 
there  was  the  war  treasure,  120,000,000  marks  in 
gold,  in  the  fortress  at  Spandau. 

The  budgets  of  the  several  states  composing 
the  empire  (except  that  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
which  is  not  published),  with  their  debts,  incurred 
mainly  for  railroad  construction  and  in  several 
instances  more  than  covered  by  the  value  of  re- 
productive public  works,  are  given,  in  German 
marks,  in  thefollowing  table,  the  figures  relat- 
ing in  most  cases  to  1890  and  in  others  to  1889 : 


STATES. 


PnuaiA. 

BavarU 

WOrtembcrg 

Bazooj 

Baden  

Meckl«nbarg- 

Schwerln 

HeMe 

01d«nbarff. 

BruDswIck 

baz«  Weimar.  

Saze-Melningeo . . . 

Aabalt 

Bax6-Cobar{r  Qotha. 

baxe-Altenbui^ 

Waldedi 

Llppe 

Ben  wanbatg-  Badol- 

stadt 

Bebwarxbnifr-Soii* 

dersbaaBen 

KeusB  (elder  line).. 

Febaamburir-L1pt*0 
Beaas  (younger  Hne) 

Hambaxy 

Lflbeck 

BmineD 

Alsace- Lomlne  . . . 


lUffww. 


1^18,8»4.8T9 
260,087,121 

60,28^018 
lt2,102,St4 

«l,706i,00O 

19,781,88S 

2^80«,411 
T,660310 

18,620,000 
6,746,644 
ft.246.r8i> 

16l929.00'I 
4,r94,4t8 
2178^4^74 
1,U81,M5 
1,0624W9 

2.208,200 

2,482,049 

l,07a280 
786,240 

1.458,868 
46.857,100 

8.280,809 
11,411.800 
44,917,871 


1,518,804.879  4,407.1S1A70 

260,087,121  1,84^011422 

00^5,649     488,471JB26 

112,102.814     668,]II4,4»0 

62,208,000     £84,206,854 


19,781,828 
22,011,205 

a.in,85o 
I8,62anoo 

6,74&544 
4,946.840 
16,897.000 
8..M)4,0S8'. 
2,72^0T8 
1,M7,876, 
1,C8&,018 

2,208,200 

2,426.685 

1,076.280 
704,714 

1,485.058 
49,218,800 

8,280g8(^ 
12.278.775 
48,847,799 


41,80&.56A 
8^69^8Q6 
87,616.567 
28^71.000 

fi,656.;7& 
12.888^17 

2.916^560 

4.7:^447 
957.941 

2,271800 
882,907 

4,246,000 

a,68«L982 

ff»,894 

600,000 

1.424.478 

286,81 1,7;^ 

18,847.667 

6S.79S.600 

26,077,000 


The  Prussian  budget  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1891,  makes  the  total  revenue  1,591,- 
678,942  marks,  of  which  82,682,834  marks  are 
derived  from  domains  and  forests,  165,746.800 
marks  from  direct  taxes,  67,349,000  marks  from 
indirect  taxes,  8,291,500  marks  from  the  state 
lottery,  2,052,000  marks  from  the  Marine  Bank, 
246,820  marks  from  the  mint,  121,282,170  marks 
from  mines,  salt  works,  and  iron  furnaces,  851,- 
685,405  marks  from  state  railways,  223,98a522 
marks  from  the  finance  administration,  and 
68.399,891  from  the  various  ministries^  The 
total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  1,591,673.942 
marks,  balancing  the  revenue.  The  total  work- 
ing expenditure  is  710,011,757  marks,  of  which 
89,519,180  marks  represent  expenditure  on  do- 
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mains  and  forests,  45,470,150  marks  the  financial  or  491,055.  including  the  medical  and  adroinistra- 
administration  of  the  same,  102,048,248  marks  tive  services.  According  to  the  army  budget 
the  administration  of  mines  and  other  industrial  for  1889-*90,  the  166  line  regiments  of  infantry 
establishment's,  and  522.079,184  marks  the  cost  number  10,364  ofl^cers  and  810,144  men  ;  21 
of  railroad  administration.  The  total  charges  battalions  of  riflemen,  446  officers  and  11,778 
on  the  consolidated  fund  amounts  to  508,428.555  men ;  depot  troops  for  277  battalions  of  Land- 
marks, including  200,661,791  marks  for  interest  wehr,  885  officers  and  4,862  men ;  infantry  Qur- 
and  46,835,581  marks  for  the  sinking  fund  of  the  geons,  instructors,  etc.,  2,175  men ;  total  infantry, 
debt,  155,754.017  marks  as  Prussia's  contribution  11,195  officers  and  82i8,954  men.  The  08  regi- 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  Government,  ments  of  cavalry  number  2,859  officers  and  (S,- 
98,589,581  marks  for  appanages,  annuities,  in-  168  men,  with  62,450  horses,  exclusive  of  848 
deronities,  etc,  and  8,000,000  marks  latelj  added  officers  and  men  on  special  service.  The  strength 
to  the  civil  list  of  the  King.  The  administrative  of  the  88  regiments  of  field  artillery  is  1,984 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  the  sum  of  825,058,-  officers  and  40,929  men.  exclusive  of  606  on 
561  marks,  of  which  56,855.275  marks  are  re-  special  service,  with  22,457  horses  and  1,588 
quired  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  20,954,881  guns.  The  foot  artillery,  consisting  of  14  regi- 
marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  4,862,-  ments  and  8  battalions,  numbers  788  officers 
548  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  and  17,244  men,  besides  99  on  special  service. 
Industry,  87,029,000  marks  for  the  Ministrv  of  The  engineers,  divided  into  19  battalions  of 
Justice,  43,840,441  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  the  pioneers,  1  regiment  of  railway  troops,  1  rail- 
Interior,  14,894.255  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  way  battalion,  and  1  balloon  detachment,  number 
Agricultural,  Domains,  and  Forests,  92,480,572  562  officers  and  12,247  men,  besides  97  assigned 
marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  and  to  special  services.  The  train,  of  which  there 
Instruction,  8,982,842  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  are  18  battalions  and  1  company,  has  256  officers, 
State,  503,000  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  6,053  men,  and  8,860  horses,  besides  68  men  on 
Affairs,  and  121,752  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  special  service.  In  special  formations  867  of- 
War.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure  is  1,548,-  fleers  and  979  men  are  employed,  and  1,996 
458,873  marks,  and  the  non-recurring  expend!-  officers,  with  216  men.  are  not  attached  to  regi- 
ture  48,215,069  marks.  ments,  making  the  total  strength  of  the  standing 

The  Army.— The  Constitution  established  uni-  army  19,457  officers,  472,498  men,  88,267  horses, 

versal  liability  to  military  service,  and  under  the  and  1,588  field  guns.    The  active  army,  divided 

army  law  every  German  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  19  army  corps  and  9  cavalry  divisions,  can 

must  belong  to  the  active  army  for  three  years  double  its  numbers  in  time  of  war  and  be  further 

and  to  the  reserve  of  the  active  army  for  four  increased  by  the  18  divisions  of  Landwehr.  which 

years  more.     The  well-behaved  and  proficient  on  mobilization  will  be  divided  into  a  field  army 

are  furloughed  after  two  years  of  active  service,  and  a  garrison  armv.    The  war  strength  in  1888 

but  are  liable  to  be  recalled  at  any  time.    Young  was  estimated  at  2.284,681  men,  8,358  guns,  and 

Germans  usually  begin  their  term  of  service  at  489,759  horses.  This  does  not  include  tne  Ijand- 

the  age  of  twenty.    After  completing  the  seven  sturm,  numbering  aboat  700,000  trained  men  who 

years  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Landwehr,  and  can  only  be  called  out  to  defend  the  frontiers 

can  be  summoned  for  duty  in  the  first  ban  for  against  foreign  invasion.    The  active  army  on 

the  first  five  years  and  afterward  in  the  second  the  war  footing  numbered,  exclusive  of  surgeons 

ban  till  they  are  thirty-nine  years  old.    The  and  administrative  officials,  22,877  officers  and 

Landsturm  comprises  in  the  first  ban  all  able-  942,408  rank  and  file,  with  280,472  horses  and 

bodied  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  2,028  field  pieces,  and  the  reserve  army  had  9,536 

and  thirty-nine  who  have  received  any  military  officers  ana  854,915  men,  with  72,968  horses  and 

training  and  who  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  reg-  (H8  guns,  making  a  total  force  for  field  opera* 

ular  army  or  its  reserve  or  of  the  Landwehr.  tions  of  31,918  officers,  1,297,823  men,  358,435 

The  second  ban  includes  every^  one  able  to  serve  horses,  and  2,676  guns.  This  still  left  a  garrison 

between  the  ages  of  thirty-nine  and  forty-five,  armv  of  16,209  officers  and  868,627  men,  with  86,- 

whether  he  has  received  military  training  or  not.  824  norses  and  882  field  gims. 

OC  the  400,000  men  or  moro  who  arrive  at  the  The  infantry  till  1890  were  armed  with  the 

age  of  twenty  every  year,  about  one  fourth  are  Mauser  repeating  rifle  of  the  pattern  of  1884, 

incapacitated  by  physical  defects.    The  recruits  which   weighs  llf  pounds   with  the  bayonet, 

for  the  active  army  are  drawn  bv  lot,  and  the  carries  nine  cartridges  in  the  magazine,  liesides 

remainder  of  those  who  are  capable  of  bearing  one  in  the  chamber,  and  has  an  extreme  range 

arms  are  enrolled  in  the  Ersatztruppen,  and  arc  of  3,300  yards.   Instead  of  the  converted  Mauser 

liable  to  be  called  out  for  three  periods  of  drill,  a  new  infantry  weapon,  adapted  for  smokeless 

one  of  ten,  one  of  six,  and  one  of  four  weeks,  powder  and  having  a  perfecteaMannlichermech- 

The  period  of  service  in  the  Ersatzreserve  is  anism,  was  approved  in  1888.     By  the  aid  of 

twelve  years,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  have  improved  macnincry  the  factories  at  Spandau. 

thus  been  called  out  pass  into  the  flrst  ban  and  Dantsic,  and  Erfurt  produced  the  new  rifles  at 

the  rest  into  the  second  ban  of  the  Landsturm.  a  rate  never  before  known.    By  Feb.  26,  1890, 

Kon-commissioned  officers  usually  remain  in  the  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  Ninth 

army  until  thev  are  no  longer  capable  of  active  Corps,  and  before  the  end  of  the  spring  a  largo 

service,  when  they  often  receive  an  appointment  part  of  the  infantrv  of  the  standing  army  had 

to  some  petty  civil  office.    About  8,000  one-year  them,  earlier  than  the  French  army  was  equipped 

volunteers  who  pay  all  their  own  expenses  enter  with  Lebel  rifles,  the  manufacture  of  which  was 

the  army  annually.  begun  long  before  the  German  authorities  had 

By  the  law  of  March  11, 1887,  the  peace  effect-  settled  upon  the  best  pattern.    The  reserves  of 

ive  was  fixed  for  the  next  seven  years  at  468,409,  the  standing  army  were  also  armed  with  the 
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model  of  18S8,  and  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  the  commanders  reqnire  that  candidates  shonld 
ban  are  expect^  to  be  supplied  and  trained  be-  possess  superior  scientific  attainments.  The  in- 
fore  the  end  of  1801,  the  second  ban  and  the  crease  of  the  caders  creates  a  great  nnmber  of 
Landsturm  taking  the  discarded  repeaters.  In  new  commissions  which  can  not  be  filled  under 
Jt>allistic  performance  the  new  German  rifle  is  such  exacting  conditions.  The  Emperor  con- 
said  to  be  as  good  as  any,  and  in  its  mechanism  demns  the  growing  tendency  to  luxury  and  ex- 
it is  claimed  to  be  technically  superior  to  all  travagant  expenditure,  and  enjoins  commanders 
other  systems.  It  is  purely  a  magazine  rifle,  to  set  the  example  of  a  modest  way  of  living,  and 
with  no  arrangement  lor  detaching  the  maga-  to  require  officers  to  restrict  their  personal  ex- 
zine  and  using  it  as  a  single  loader.  Five  car-  [)enses  to  a  moderate  scale.  Candidates  for  the 
tridges  in  a  brass  holder  are  inserted  at  once,  mfantry,  rifles,  foot  artillery,  and  pioneers  must 
and  when  all  have  been  discharged,  the  holder  not  be  required  to  pay  from  their  private  means 
falls  to  the  ground.  With  five  cartridg&s  in  the  more  than  45  marks  a  month ;  candidates  for  the 
magazine,  instead  of  ten,  as  in  the  olcf  rifle,  the  field  artillery  are  not  expected  to  have  a  supple- 
gUn  balances  better  and  the  aim  is  more  certain,  mentary  allowance  of  more  than  70  marks,  and 
To  prevent  injury  from  overheating  the  bore  is  cavalry  oflicers  not  more  than  150  marks.  This 
coated  with  a  hard  substance  invented  by  Major  scale  must  not  be  exceeded  except  in  the  Guards 
Mieg.  The  caliber  is  smaller  than  in  the  old  and  in  the  oflicers'  messes  in  some  of  the  large 
rifle,  being  8  millimetres.  The  ball,  of  nickle-  garrisons.  The  standard  of  educational  acquire- 
ooated  steel,  with  a  lead  center,  will  penetrate  a  ments  must  not  be  made  too  strict.  The  spread 
thin  brick  wall  or  breastworks  a  yard  thick,  but  of  education  among  the  German  people  maxes  it 
makes  little  impression  on  steel  plates  a  third  possible  to  widen  the  sphere  in  wliich  oflicers 
of  an  inch  in  tliickness.  At  1,000  yards  it  will  should  be  recruited.  The  nobility  can  not  claim 
pierce  10  inches  of  pine  wood.  at  the  present  day  the  right  of  alone  supplying 

The  empire  has  till  now  been  divided  into  17  the  anny  with  officers, 
territorial  districts,  each  capable  of  mobilizing  In  June,  1890,  the  Reichstaf  was  induced  to 
independently  a  complete  army  corps.  The  pass  a  new  army  bill  raising  the  peace  effective 
Guards,  garrisoning  Berlin  and  Potsaam,  con-  to  486.988  men  till  April,  1894, 18,574  more  than 
stitute  another  corps  that  is  not  territorially  or-  had  been  agreed  on  when  the  septennial  budget 
ganized.  The  Fifteenth  Corps,  garrisoning  Al-  was  passed.  The  bill  was  long  under  discussion. 
sace-Lorraine,  has  been  larger  than  the  others.  It  was  strongly  opposed  b^  the  Liberalists,  the 
In  January,  1890,  a  law  was  promulgated  creat-  Democrats,  and  the  Socialists,  and  the  Central- 
ing  two  new  corps  and  dividing  the  country  into  ists  were  with  difficult;^  won  over  by  the  Gov- 
19  army-corps  districts.  Instead  of  one  corps  of  ernment,  19  voting  against  it  on  its  final  pas- 
unwieldy  size  in  the  Reichsland,  Alsace  and  Lor-  sage.  The  chief  reason  for  transcending  the 
raine  each  has  its  special  corps,  and  in  like  man-  limit  fixed  in  1887  was  the  recent  augmentation 
ner  East  and  West  rrnssia,  on  the  eastern  front-  of  the  Russian  and  French  forces.  Gen.  von 
ier,  are  made  two  separate  army-corps  districts.  Verdy  du  Veriiois,  in  introducing  the  measure, 

Wilhelm  II,  while  endeavoring  to  realize  his  acknowledged  that  it  was  only  the  first  of  a  2$erie< 
ideas  of  personal  government  in  social  legisla-  of  proposals  for  the  complete  reorganization  of 
tion,  did  not  neglect  the  army,  which  was  his  the  imperial  army.  This  was  partly  explained 
first  care  on  coming  to  the  throne.  A  Cabinet  by  Chancellor  von  Caprivi,  who  mtimatea  a  pur- 
order  on  the  course  of  study  in  the  school  of  ca-  pose  of  proposing  next  an  army  law  by  wnich 
dets,  issued  early  in  1890,  directs  that  in  teaching  all  the  youth  of  the  country  who  could  bear 
history  the  chief  attention  shall  be  given  to  mod-  arms  should  undergo  military  training,  without 
ern  times,  and  especially  to  all  that  concerns  reducing  the  five  years' term  of  service,  in  return 
Germany  and  her  position  in  the  world,  and  for  which  the  Government  might  accept  quin- 
that,  by  the  side  of  the  ancient  classics,  German  quennial  bud^ts  fixing  the  strength  of  the  forces 
literature,  Germanic  legends,  and  the  works  of  at  the  beginning  of  each  Parliament.  Dr.  Wind- 
national  writers  shall  b^  cultivated,  while  other  thorst's  resolution  urging  the  Government  to 
modern  languages  are  to  be  studied  only  for  desist  from  its  intention  of  'extending  military 
practical  purposes.  Another  order — issued  with  service  to  all  who  are*  capable  of  beanng  arms, 
the  object  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  tyrannical  and  to  abolish  the  septennate  and  shorten  the 
treatment  of  private  soldiers  by  officers — lays  term  of  service,  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority, 
down  the  principle  that  every  soldier  ought  to  National  Liberals,  Conservatives,  and  Clericals 
be  treated  with  justice,  and  that  his  dignity  who  voted  for  it  ex])laining  that  their  vote  was 
should  be  respected,  for  only  thus  can  he  be-  conditional.  From  Oct.  1.  1890,  the  army  is  to 
come  inspired  with  love  for  the  army,  confidence  consist  of  588  battalions  of  infantry,  465  squad- 
in  his  commanders,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacri-  rons  of  cavalry,  434  batteries  of  field  artillerY, 
flee ;  and  directs  generals  to  report  all  cases  of  81  battalions  of  foot  artillery.  20  battalions  of 
systematic  maltreatment.  On  April  5  an  impe-  pioneers,  and  21  battalions  of  train.  The  field 
rial  rescript  was  published  which  affords  a  new  artillery  is  strengthened  by  70  new  batteries,  or 
proof  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Em-  420  guns,  corresponding  to  the  late  additions  to 
peror,  and  of  his  desire  to  be  a  popular  monarch,  the  French  artillery.  Of  the  6,000  additional 
Until  now  the  corps  of  officers  has  been  recruited  recruits  that  are  to  be  drawn  every  year,  thos« 
among  the  sons  of  noble  families,  members  of  who  are  needed  for  this  purpose  will  be  used  to 
the  bourgeois  class  being  systematically  excluded  complete  the  two  new  army  corps  stationed  near 
from  the  artillery,  engineers,  and  cavalry,  and  the  frontiers,  the  Sixteenth  in  Alsace-ix>rraino 
admitted  only  exceptionally  to  the  infantry,  and  the  Seventeenth  in  West  Prussia,  and  to  fill 
Large  private  allowances  are  required  for  en-  the  caders  of  the  other  corps  that  hare  been 
trance  into  many  of  the  regiments,  and  some  of  weakened  in  order  to  form  their  framework. 
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Another  division  is  added  to  the  Bavarian  anny. 
The  bill  entailed  a  non-recurring  expenditure  of 
40.000,000  marks  and  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  military  budget  of  18,000,000  marlcs.  It  pro- 
Tides  for  rewardmg  non-commissioued  officers 
with  bounties,  in  order  to  induce  men  who  are 
qualified  to  promote  the  instruction  and  dis- 
cinline  of  the  troops  to  remain  in  the  army. 
Tne  article  in  the  German  Constitution  limiting 
the  peace  strength  of  the  army  to  1  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  although  operative  only  till  par- 
liamentary legislation  oegan,  has  generally  been 
accepted  as  the  maximum,  and  during  the  de- 
bate Gen.  von  Capri vi  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  next  census  would  show  that  this  percentage 
bad  not  been  exceeded.  Eugen  Richter  made  a 
strong  plea  for  a  two  years*  term  of  service,  but 
his  motion  was  supported  by  none  but  the  Freis- 
innige.  Democratic,  and  Social  Democratic  par- 
ties. Another  Government  bill  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  all  officers  up  to  and  including  the 
grade  of  major,  as  well  as  those  of  intermediate 
ci?il  officials,  failed  of  passage.  The  military 
expenditures  already  sanctioned  rendered  new 
taxes  necessary.  In  the  third  supplementary 
budget,  presented  to  the  Federal  Council  in 
June,  the  Minister  of  War  asked  for  42,000,000 
marks,  of  which  15,000.000  marks  were  for  the 
artillery,  12,000,000  marks  for  drilling  the  re- 
serves in  the  use  of  the  new  rifle,  and  the  rest  for 
the  purchase  of  rifles,  except  a  sum  devoted  to 
garnson  buildings  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Germany  is  divided  into  eleven  fortress-in- 
spection districts.  In  the  K5nigsberg  district 
are  the  first-class  fortress  or  fortified  camp  of 
K'lnigsberg,  the  coast  forts  at  Memel  and  Pillau, 
and  the  fortress  of  Boyen ;  in  the  Dantsic  dis- 
trict are  coast  fortresses  at  Dantsic,  Colberg, 
Stralsund,  and  SwinemQnde :  the  Posen  district 
has  two  places  of  arms  or  fortified  camps  at  Po- 
sen and  xQ^eisse,  a  minor  fortress  at  Glatz,  and  a 
railroad  blockade  fort  at  Glogau.  In  the  Berlin 
district  are  the  first-class  fortresses  of  KQstrin, 
Ma^eburg,  and  Spandan  and  the  forts  for  rail- 
road obstruction  at  K^nigstein  and  Torgau  ;  the 
district  of  Mayence  has  three  strong  places  of 
the  first  class  in  Mayence,  Ra^tatt,  and  Ulm ;  in 
the  Metz  district  the  first-class  fortress  or  forti- 
fied camp  of  Metz  is  flanked  by  the  railroad-ob- 
struction forts  at  Bitsch  and  Diedenhofen :  the 
Cologne  district  has  the  fortified  camps  of  Co- 
logne and  Coblenz,  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  and  railroad  -  blockade  fortifications  at 
DOsseldorf,  Wesel,  and  Saarlouis;  in  the  Kiel 
district,  besides  the  first-class  fortress  of  Sonder- 
burg-DQppel,  there  are  coast  fortifications  at  the 
mouths  oC  the  Ems,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser, 
and  at  Wilhelmshaven,  Kiel.  Friedrichsort,  and 
TravemUnde ;  in  the  Thorn  district  is  a  fortified 
camp  at  Thorn,  with  smaller  fortresses  at  Grau- 
(lenz,  Marienburg,  and  Dirschau ;  the  Strasburg 
district  has  the  great  fortress  at  Strasburg  and 
minor  works  at  Neu  Breisach;  in  the  Munich 
di-itrict  is  a  first-class  fortress  to  serve  as  a  for- 
tified camp  at  Ingolstadt,  besides  which  the  only 
effective  fortifications  are  the  works  built  to 
command  the  railroad  at  G^rmersheim. 

The  NaT  J. — The  German  steam  navy  on 
March  81, 1889,  including  vessels  in  pnicess  of 
construction,  bat  not  yet  completed,  was  com- 
posed as  follows : 


VESSKLS. 


No. 


Irnnelad  ships I  13 

IroncUd  gunboats. . 

Frigate  cruisers 

Corvette  cruisers 

OrnlseTB 

Oun1x)ats 

Avisos 

School-ships. 

Other  Tessela. 


Total, 


14 

d 

10 
4 

8 

7 

10 

8 


T7 


Goiis. 

Hvtric 

HotM- 

tODl. 

power. 

14.'^ 

8,%024 

69.400 

17 

lfi,440 

11,900 

121 

26,490 

25.100 

12J 

20,058 

82.900 

26 

4/^00 

8,986 

12 

1,467 

1,C30 

18 

8^69 

21.850 

70 

14,>j87 

10.860 

8 

&,725 

6,867 

fi87 

186,196 

188,507 

Crtwt. 

5,928 

1,124 

8.H00 

2,780 

5U4 

£49 

825 

l,26i 

615 

16.552 


The  "Kaiser"  and  " Deutschland "  are  iron 
vessels  with  10  inches  of  side  armor  carrying 
eight  23-ton  and  seven  4-ton  guns ;  the  "  K6nig 
Wilhelm,*'  of  9,757  tons  displacement,  has  12 
inches  of  armor  at  the  water  line,  and  is  armed 
with  eighteen  14^ton,  four  12-ton.  and  seven  4- 
ton  guns ;  **  Friedrich  der  Grosse  "  and  "  Preus- 
sen,  with  0-inch  plates  and  6,770  tons  displace- 
ment, carry  four  18-ton  and  two  6-ton  guns; 
"  Friedrich  Karl "  and  "  Kronprinz  "  have  ^inch 
armor  and  are  armed  with  sixteen  9-inch  guns : 
"  Sachsen,"  "  Bayern,"  "  WQrtemberg,"  and 
"Baden,"  with  iron  hulls  protected  at  the  wa- 
ter line  with  10-inch  armor,  have  7,400  tons  dis- 
placement and  5.600  indicated  horse-power,  and 
carry  eight  19-ton  guns  apiece;  the  "Olden- 
burg," built  of  iron  and  steel,  has  1  If -inch  armor, 
and  is  armed  with  ten  such  guns.  All  these  ifon- 
clads  can  steam  from  12  to  14  knots  an  hour. 
The  ironclad  gun  vessels  for  coast  defense,  hav- 
ing a  displacement  of  1,109  tons,  are  all  plated 
with  8  inches  of  armor,  and  each  carries  a  single 
36-ton  gun,  except  the  "Arminius."  of  older 
type,  which  has  4i-inch  armor,  and  is  armed 
with  four  9-ton  guns.  The  "  Bremse "  and 
"  Brummer  "  are  small  deck  -  protected  steel 
cruisers  with  a  speed  of  14^  knots,  each  carrying 
one  12J-ton  gun;  the  "Irene"  and  "  Prinzessin 
Wilhelm,"  built  of  steel  and  wood,  and  launched 
in  1887,  are  armed  with  fourteen  6-ton  guns,  and, 
having  engines  of  8,000  indicated  horse-power, 
with  a  displacement  of  4,400  tons,  are  designed 
to  make  18  knots  an  hour.  The  German  navy 
has  134  torpedo  vessels  of  all  kinds,  including 
5  gunboats  of  from  250  to  820  tons,  capable  of 
making  21  or  22  knots;  6  dispatch  vessels  of 
from  960  to  2,000  tons,  built  and  engined  for  a 
speed  of  16  to  21  knots ;  a  torpedo  ship  and  a 
torpedo  tender,  the  latter  launched  in  1876  and 
the  former  in  1877 ;  63  torpedo  boats  of  from  75 
to  85  tons,  capable  of  a  speed  of  20  to  22  knots ; 
49  torpedo  boats  of  50  tons,  showing  a  speed  of 
18i  or  19  knot«,  and  9  small  torpedo  boats.  The 
vessels  building  in  the  beginning  of  1890  were 
4  belted  cruisers  of  9,000  or  10.000  tons:  9 
armored  vessels  for  coa«t  defense,  having  3.800 
tons  displacement;  1  deck-protected  cruiser  of 
4.230  tons  and  8.000  horse-power;  1  torpedo 
gunboat  of  2,000  tons  and  5,000  horse-power, 
designed  for  a  speed  of  19  knots;  1  equally 
fleet  torpedo  dispatch  vessel  of  1,240  tons  and 
4,000  horse-power;  and  2  fast  gun  vessels  of 
1.120  tons.  A  torpedo  dispatch  boat,  the  "  Me- 
teor," which  was  launched  in  January,  1890.  is 
designed  for  a  speed  of  24  knots,  and  two  more, 
of  the  same  new  type,  are  in  construction,  which 
will  give  the  German  navy  10  avisos,  most  of 
them  of  superior  design,  not  including  the  new 
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imperial  yacht  that  is  being  bnilt  at  a  cost  of 
4,500.000  marks. 

Shipping'  and  Narigation*— The  merchant 
navy  in  the  beginning  of  1889  compriffed  2,885 
saliKng  vessels  of  731,315  tons,  and  750  steamers  of 
5(^,579  tons,  making  the  total  number  of  8,635 
vesseb,  with,  an  a^gregat^  tonnage  of  1,283,894 
tons.  Of  the  sailing  vessels  921.  of  205.575  tons, 
and  of  the  steamers  342,  of  120,102  tons,  belonged 
to  ports  on  the  Baltic,  while  1.964  sailing  vessels, 
of  025,740  tons,  and  760  steamers,  of  882,477  tons, 
belonged  to  North  Sea  ports.  Of  the  total  ship- 
ping, 2,255  vessels,  of  354,218  tons,  were  Prus- 
sian. Of  the  total  number  of  sailing  vessels  8, 
and  of  the  steamers  30  were  over  2,000  tons ;  173 
sailing  vessels  and  155  steamers  were  between 
1.000  and  2,000  tons;  276  sailing  vessels  and  164 
steamers  were  from  500  to  1,000  tons ;  1,004  sail- 
ing vessels  and  193  steamers  were  from  100  to 
SQO  tons ;  and  1,633  sailing  vessels  and  175  steam- 
ers were  below  100  tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  German 
ports  in  1888  was  62,482,  of  11,940,980  tons,  of 
which  52,121,  of  10,713,470  tons,  were  with  car^ 
goes,  and  of  the  latter  85,380.  of  5.228,250  tons, 
were  German,  4,892,  of  3,304,449  tons  were  Brit- 
ish, and  the  rest  were  mainlv  Danish,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  and  Russian.  'The  total  number 
cleared  in  1888  was  62,605.  of  12,022,619  tons,  of 
which  46,618,  of  8,723,212  tons,  carried  cargoes, 
indudin j?  33,893  German  ships,  of  4,694,058  tons, 
and  3,358,  of  2,039,391  tons,  sailing  under  the 
British  flag.  At  Hamburg,  8,018  ships,  of  4.405,- 
966  tons,  were  entered ;  at  Bremen,  2,212  ships, 
of  1,178,734  tons ;  at  Stettin,  8,119  ships,  of  1,043.- 
972  tons ;  at  Dantsic,  2,164  ships,  of  631,942  tons ; 
at  LQbeck  and  Travemtind,  2,485  ships,  of  493,- 
180  tons ;  at  Kiel,  3.606  ships,  of  488,274  tons ;  at 
Kdnipberg,  1,770  ships,  of  443,740  tons.  Of  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  inland 
navi^tion,  ^,390  in  all,  19,989  had  a  tonnage  of 
2,100,705  tons. 

Commerce  and  Prodnctlon.— The  general 
'commerce  in  1888  had  a  total  value  of  5,094,216,- 
000  marks  for  imports  and  4,863,031,000  marks 
for  exports.  The  special  imports  were  valued  at 
8,435,877,000  marks.  The  imports  of  live  ani- 
mals were  155,664,000  marks  in  value;  of  ani- 
mal products,  81,022,000  marks;  of  articles  of 
food  and  consumption,  751,287,000  marks:  of 
seeds  and  plants,  42,596,000  marks;  of  fuel,  71,- 
000,000  marks;  of  fat^  and  oils,  215.279.000 
marks;  of  chemicals,  dnigs,  dyes,  etc.,  242,845,- 
000  marks;  of  stone,  clay,  and  glass  wares. 
51^198,000  marks;  of  metals  and  metal  wares, 
817,150,000  marks;  of  timber  and  wood  manu- 
factures, 170,696,000  marks;  of  paper  manufact- 
ures, 14,226,000  marks:  of  leatner  and  leather 
manufactures,  167,321,000  marks:  of  textiles 
and  textile  materials.  1,025,425.000  marks;  of 
caoutchouc,  etc.,  28,402.000  marks;  of  machin- 
ery, instruments,  etc.,  49,960,000  marks ;  of  hard- 
ware, 25.520,000  marks ;  of  books,  art  works,  etc., 
26.291,000  marks.  The  special  exports  amount- 
ed to  the  sum  of  8,852,602,000  marks.  The  ex- 
ports of  live  animals  were  of  the  value  of  94.- 
507,000  marks;  of  animal  products,  21,151.000 
marks;  of  articles  of  consumption,  391,389,000 
marks;  of  seeds  and  plant-s,  26.178,000  marks; 
of  fuel,  115,099,000  marks;  of  fats  and  oils,  26,- 
600,000  marks;  of  chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  236,- 


109,000  marks ;  of  stone,  clay,  and  glass  wares, 
117,409.000  marks;  of  metals  and  metal  goods, 
486,699,000  marks;  of  wood  manufactures,  113,- 
008,000  marks ;  of  paper  goods.  94,631.000  marks ; 
of  leather  and  leather  goods,  236,922,000  marks: 
of  textiles,  1,075,239,000  marks ;  of  rubber  goods, 
etc.,  23,046,000  marks;  of  machinery,  instru- 
ments, etc,  186,189,000  marks ;  of  hardware,  etc., 
85,369,000  marks;  of  books,  art  works,  ete.,  72,- 
396,000  marks ;  of  other  articles,  661,000  marks. 
The  import  of  horses  was  valued  at  74,877,000 
marks ;  swine,  35,599.000  marks ;  wheat,  48,926,- 
000  marks;  rve.  58,753,000  marks;  barier,  50,- 
088,000  marks;  coifee,  171.987,000  marks ;  petro- 
leum, 841,626,000  marks ;  hides,  84.077.000  marks ; 
raw  cotton,  213,802,000  marks;  raw  wool,  247.- 
287,000  marks:  woolen  yam,  92,833,000  marks; 
raw  silk,  102,836,000  marks.  Some  of  the  chief 
exports  were  hops,  of  the  value  of  83,865,000 
marks ;  sugar,  158,937,000  marks:  coal.  108.068.- 
000  marks ;  aniline  dyes,  40,055,000  marks ;  wood 
manufactures,  52,845,000  marks :  paper,  57,893.- 
000  marks;  leather  goods,  136.631.000  marks; 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  55,468.000  marks ;  silk  and 
cotton  mixed  goods,  145,644,000  marks ;  woolen 
cloths,  166,996,000  marks;  hosiery,  105,781,000 
marks;  trimmings,  etc.,  104,816,000  marks. 

The  commerce  with  the  various  foreign  conn- 
tries  in  1888  and  with  the  Hanse  towns,  which 
since  Oct  15, 1888,  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
ZoUverein,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  values 
being  given  in  German  marks : 


COtTNTRIBS. 


Oerman  tree  pons 

Great  Britain 

AoBtria-HiiDgaiy 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Beliriam     

N«tiierIaDda . . 

Fnace 

Italy 

Norway  sod  Sweden 

Denmark 

gpain 

Balkan  Penlcsula 

Portngal 

India 

Other  Asiatic  eoaniriea 

Africa 

North  and  Central  4mertcA 

Boiith  America  and  West  Indies. . 

Australia. 

All  other  coontriea 


ToUl 


IDIpOftt 


&n&,88aono 

498,117.000 
4M.6T8,000 
45e.492.000 
148.S80.000 
271.920,000 
Sd0301,O0A 

2i«,oss,roo 

111,900,0«)0 

49,918,000 

22,8&4.000 

84,912,000 

10,608,000 

8.955,000 

88,4SaO0O 

10.»7ft,000 

15,891,000 

15S^268,000 

119,922.000 

2a49S.O0O 

1.707.000 


808,281.000 
481.l56.ori) 
820.TSl.ono 
]99.CST.(«0 
168j928.(K« 
1T2,09«",000 
2a4.175.000 
2Sll.44ft.f»'0 
84.727.000 
69.287.000 

te,9n,<>oft 

25l70I.O0A 
48,524.01-a 

a.i72,wo 

8,457.<t00 

an,7ot.one 
io,iss,c4e 
249.9$4.ean 
89.864.000 
1S,022.0(M) 
U42,O00 


8,485,Sn,000, 8«852,«02,0(W 


The  declared  valne  of  the  exports  to  the  Unit^ 
States  in  1889  was  $88,904,712.  an  increase  of  f4,- 
152,741  over  the  totol  for  1888.  The  shipraentE 
of  woolens  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$5,872,911;  of  silks  and  velvets,  $6,738,677;  of 
linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods,  $1,871,993;  of 
leather  gloves,  $1,993,777;  of  yams,  $754,914; 
of  chemicals,  colors,  and  drugs,  $6,368,^5 ;  of 
rags,  $1,132.938 ;  of  porcelain,  china,  and  earth- 
enware, $1,750,046:  of  beer,  wine,  and  liquors, 
$1,990,369 :  of  laces,  $664,517 ;  of  musical  instru- 
ments, $1,547,805;  of  trimmings,  $1,028,339;  of 
paper  manufactures,  $891,291.  Of  the  total  ex- 
port of  damask  linen  87  per  cent.,  of  the  windov 
and  mirror  glass  77  per  cent^  of  the  leather 
gloves  61  per  cent.,  of  cotton  hosiery  54  percent., 
of  rags  44  per  cent,  of  half  silk  ribbons  and 
shawls  41  per  cent.,  of  porcelain  40  per  cent,  of 
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wine  37  percent.,  of  musical  instraments  and  of  in  the  mails,  and  18,671,840,914  marks  sent  by 

fine  leather  goods  85  per  cent.,  of  chloride  of  pot-  post-office  orders.    The  receipts  of  the  imperial 

ash  the  same  percent^,  of  potash  and  sulphuric  postal  and  telegraph  administration  in  1889  were 

acid  30  per  cent,  of  liquors  and  of  rubber  goods  201,122,478  marks,  and  the  expenses  174.580,- 

25  per  cent,  of  wood  pulp  23  per  cent,  of  ground  481  marks ;  the  receipts  of  all  three  administra- 

glass  and  of  cement  22  per  cent.,  of  cotton  laces  tions  were  227,002,525  marks,  and  the  expenses 

and  of  aniline  and  other  colors  18  per  cent,  and  196,556,855  marks.    The  telegraph  luies  of  Oer- 

of  alizarine  17  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  many  in  the  beginning  of  1889  had  a  total  length 

States  in  1889.    Of  the  total  imports  of  petroleum  of  57,768  miles,  of  which  50,293  miles  were  un- 

77  per  cent  came  direct  from  the  United  States,  der  imperial  administration,  with  157,708  miles 

while  Russia  furnished  only  9  per  cent    The  di-  of  wires ;  5,548  miles,  with  24,230  miles  of  wiras/ 

rect  importation  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  in  Bavaria;  and  1,922  miles,  with  4,800  miles  of 

States  formed  46  per  cent  of  the  total,  that  of  wires,  in  WUrtemberg.    The  number  of  internal 

Indian  corn  50  per  cent.,  that  of  lard  75  per  cent,  telegrams  sent  in  the  imperial  postal  district  was 

that  of  leaf  tobacco  20  per  cent,  that  of  beef  22  18,888,152,  besides  671,596  official  dispatches ;  in 

per  cent    Of  the  total  imports  from  foreign  the  whole  of  Germany  there  were  15,515,351  paid 

coutitnes,  as  measured  by  weight,  but  excluding  and  1,086,814  official  inland  messages  forwarded 

coal,  the  United  States  furnished  nearly  8  per  in  1888,  and  of  international  messages  there  were 

cent,  and  of  the  total  exports,  besides  coal,  4|  per  3,127,716  sent,  3,859,255  receiyed,  and  1,001,187 

cent  went  to  the  United  States.  forwarded  in  transit. 

Railroads. — The  length  of  railroads  open  to  Protectorates. — In  the  beginning  of  1890 
traffic  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was  40,988  kilometres,  or  countries  embracing  an  area  estimated  at  952,- 
25,450  miles,  of  which  85,440  kilometres  were  own-  720  square  miles,  with  1,590,000  inhabitants,  had 
ed  by  the  state.  Excluding  subsidiary  lines,  the  been  taken  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Emper- 
network  had  a  total  length  of  31,400  kilometres,  or  of  Germany  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Pacific  the 
of  which  11,980  kilometres  had  two  or  more  islands  belonging  to  Germany  had  an  area  of 
tracks.  The  Prussian  railroads  had  a  total  length  92,725  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
of  25,601  kilometres ;  the  Bayarian,  5,895  kilo-  840,000.  Togoland,  on  the  blaye  Coast,  with  the 
metres  ;  those  of  Saxony,  2,487  kilometres ;  of  territories  of  Porto  Seguro  and  Little  Popo,  had 
WQrtemberg,  1,598  kilometres ;  of  Alsace- Lor-  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles  with  40,000  inhab- 
raine,  1,467  kilometres ;  of  Baden,  1,398  kilo-  itants.  The  only  trade  is  in  palm  oil  and  ivory, 
metres;  of  Hesse,  1,016  kilometres;  of  Mccklen-  The  Cameroons  region,  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
burg-Schwerin,  889  kilometres;  of  Oldenburg,  besides  these  articles,  exports  cacao  and  tobacco, 
389 kilometres ;  of  Saxe- Weimar,  282  kilometres :  grown  by  the  German  Plantation  Society.  The 
of  Saxe-Meiningen,  257  kilometres ;  of  Bruns-  Cameroons  protectorate  has  a  coast  line  of  190 
wick.  134  kilometres ;  of  all  the  other  states,  125  miles,  and  extends  inland  from  the  Rio  del  Rey 
kilometres.  The  Union  of  German  Railroads,  creek  to  a  point  east  of  Yola.  on  the  upper 
founded  Nor.  10,  1846,  and  placed,  on  July  1,  Benue,  and  m  the  south  from  the  mouth  of  the 
1884,  under  the  direction  of  the  Railroad  Depart-  (Jampo  riyer  to  15"  of  east  longitude,  the  ar^ji 
ment  of  the  Prussian  Goyemment,  I'egulates  the  being  estimated  at  115,000  square  miles  and  the 
traffic  under  arrangements  agreed  on  between  population  at  500,000.  In  Togoland  an  import 
the  various  governments  and  railroad  administra-  duty  on  European  goods  was  imposed  in  August, 
tions  on  all  the  lines  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hoi-  1887,  producmg  in  the  year  ending  March  31, 
land,  Luxemburg,  and  Russian  Poland,  and  on  1889, 167,000  marks.  In  Cameroons  the  duty, 
some  of  the  railroads  of  Roumania  and  of  Bel-  which  has  been  collected  since  Jan.  1, 1888,  pro- 
gium,  haying  71.054  kilometres  under  its  super-  duced  for  the  same  period  76,000  marks.  The 
vision  on  Jan.  1, 1889.  The  capital  outlay  on  expenditure  in  Togoland  for  that  year  was  178,- 
German  railroads  on  March  31, 1^,  when  their  000  marks,  and  in  Cameroons  94,000  marks.  The 
total  length  was  24,086  miles,  was  9,988.253,000  boundary  between  the  Togo  protectorate  and 
marks.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  1,094,442,-  the  British  Gold  Coast  colony  was  delimited  near 
000  marks  and  the  expenditure  was  587,973,000  the  coast  by  commissioners  m  July,  1886.  After- 
marks,  leaying  a  profit  equal  to  5*17  per  cent,  on  ward  disputes  arose  as  to  the  possession  of  the 
the  capital.  The  receipts  from  124.780,000  tons  Krepi  country  on  Volta  river.  In  the  agree- 
off  reight  were  752,157,000  marks;  from  295,759,-  ment  of  July'l,  1890,  the  territory  was  divided 
OOO  passengers,  1^5,007,000  marks ;  and  from  so  as  to  give  the  northern  part,  with  Kpandu. 
other  sources,  47,278,000  marks.  Towe,  Kowe,  and  Agotine,  to  Germany,  and  the 

The  Post-Olilce  and  Telegraphs.— The  ira-  southern   part,  including   Aquamoo  and  Pdki, 

perial  postal  and  telegraph  administration  em-  to  Great  Britain,  in  accordance  with  a  provia- 

braces  all  the  German  states  excepting  Bavaria  ional  arrangement  made  in  1888,  on  the  rec- 

and  WQrtemberg,  a  total  land  area  of  445,240  otnmendation  of  the  boundary  commissioners, 

square  kilometres,  having  a  population  in  1885  The  boundary  line  runs  northward  to  6**  10'  of 

of  :^,440,320  persons.    The  number  of  letters  north  latitude,   follows  that  parallel  westward 

carried  by  the  imperial  post-office  in  1888  was  to  the  river  Aka,  ascends  that  river  to  6*  20', 

828,045,650;   postal  cards,  270,201,460;   printed  runs  westward  to  the  river  Shavoe,  follows  that 

indosures,    209,879.980;    samples,    20,196,200;  stream  till  it  reaches  the  parallel  which  it  fol- 

newspapers,  891,164,588;  money  forwarded,  16,-  lows  westward  to  the  confluence  of  the  Deine 

459,873,033  marks.     Adding  the  traffic  of  the  and  the  Volta,  and  thence  it  ascends  the  Volta  to 

separate  Bavarian  and  WQrtemberg  adminstra-  its  confluence  with  the  Dakka,  where  begins  the 

tions,  there  were  9.55,511,690  letters,  296,452.200  neutral  zone  agreed  on  in  1888.   There  is  no  river 

postal  canls,  294,835,030  printed  indosures,  22,-  corresponding  with  the  Rio  del  Rey  as  marked 

4^8,840  samples,  and  724,781,010  journals  carried  on  the  maps,  and  agreed  on  as  the  boundary 
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between  Cameroons  and  the  Oil  Rivers  territory  country.  The  Sonthwest  Africa  Company  has 
of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  a  provisional  been  impeded  in  its  operations  by  the  British 
line  of  demarkation  has  been  adopted,  running  and  Cape  Colonists,  who  condnct  all  the  profit- 
from  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  creek  to  9*  8'  able  enterprises  there  are  in  the  country,  and 
of  east  longitude.  Neither  Germany  nor  Gi*eat  through  tneir  influence  with  the  natives  have 
Britain  shall  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  endeavored  to  make  the  position  of  the  Germans 
goods  without  payment  of  transit  dues  to  the  unbearable,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  reim- 
north  of  the  river  Benue  to  and  from  the  shores  burse  tlieir  losses  by  purchasing  all  their  rights, 
of  Lake  Tchad,  and  each  power  promises  to  Prince  Bismarck  refused  to  allow  such  a  transfer, 
notify  the  other  of  any  treaties  made  with  the  and  in  the  summer  of  1890  Chancellor  von  Ca- 
native  tribes  north  of  the  Benue.  The  difficul-  privi  withheld  the  desired  permission  to  sell  their 
ties  in  the  Volta  districts  did  not  end  with  the  territory  to  an  English  companv.  In  the  negrv 
delimitation.  When  the  Germans  sent  a  force  tiations  of  1890  the  German  Government  en- 
in  September  to  take  possession  of  the  Vosi  dis-  deavored,  without  success,  to  obtain  the  cession 
trict  that  had  been  conceded  to  them,  it  was  at-  of  Walfisch  Bav,  the  only  good  harbor.  By  an 
tacked  by  the  Krepis,  and  was  compelled  to  agreement  made 'with  the  Portuguese  Govem- 
withdraw  with  several  wounded.  In  the  Came-  ment  on  Dec.  30,  1886,  the  Germans  were  fer- 
roons  region  the  Germans  have  had  difficulty  mitted  to  extend  their  colony  to  the  2iambe$L 
in  exploring  the  interior,  because  the  coast  The  English  desired  to  include  in  their  sphere 
tribes  resent  any  attempt  to  communicate  with  Ngamiland,  which  is  rich  in  minerals  and  very 
the  tribes  beyond,  fearmg  that  their  trade  prof-  fertile,  and  the  whole  country  of  the  Western 
its  will  be  lost.  Lieuts.  Kund  and  Tappenbeck  Bechuanas,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Cape  Colo- 
were  both  wounded  in  attempting  a  journey  nists  by  securing  these  territories,  and  induce  the 
inland,  the  latter  fatally.  Dr.  Zuitgraff  has  since  Germans  to  withdraw  from  the  Somali  coast  and 
explored  the  plateau  and  mountain  ranges  and  abandon  all  hopes  of  gaining  a  foothold  on  the 
penetrated  to  a  considerable  distance  east  of  upper  Nile,  Lord  Salisbury  wiis  willing  to  ce<le 
Yola.  In  the  Bali  country  and  in  Adamawa  he  Heligoland.  North  of  22°*  of  south  latitude,  the 
saw  an  abundance  of  domesticated  buffaloes,  country  between  20**  and  24'  of  east  longitude 
maned  sheep  and  fowls,  while  wild  animals  are  was  not  effectively  occupied  by  either  power, 
verv  numerous,  especially  elephants,  antelopes,  while  both  had  claims  based  on  treaties  with  the 
and  chimpanzees.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful  in  the  natives.  By  the  agreement  three  quarters  of  this 
mountains,  and  the  Bali  are  skilled  in  extract-  region,  including  Lake  Ngami  and  the  whole  of 
ing  and  working  iron.  More  recently  Lieut.  Moremi*s  countiy,  falls  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Morgen  led  an  expedition  into  the  rear  country  other  quarter,  consisting  of  the  poor&<t  land,  to 
of  the  southern  Cameroons,  taking  only  two  Germany,  who  obtains  on  the  north  along  the 
months  to  reach  Jaunde  station  and  return  to  eighteenth  parallel,  which  is  the  Portuguese 
Batanga  by  descending  Tanaga  river,  which  is  boundary,  a  strip  reaching  to  the  Chobe  and  the 
a  new  rout«.  He  passed  around  the  Duallas,  Zambesi,*  which  shall  in  no  part  be  less  than  20 
who  are  the  most  obstinate  defenders  of  their  miles  wide.  North  of  this  strip,  which  is  300  or 
privileges  as  middlemen,  and  were  at  the  time  400  miles  long,  are  the  Barotses  and  the  Mako- 
carrying  on  a  determined  conflict  with  the  trad-  lolo,  on  territory  recognized  as  Portuguese  Hin- 
ers  in  Malimba,  to  prevent  them  from  going  up  terland, 

the  Tanaga.    Lieut.  Morgen's  party  had  a  fight        German  East  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the 

with  the   Malimba  tribes,  and  compelled  them  year  had  an  estimated  area  of  %iO,000  square 

to  retreat  with  heavy  losses.     It  is  believed  that  miles  and  a  population  of  800,000  natives.    The 

the  resistance  of  the  trading  tribes  is  now  bro.  boundaries  have  since  been  altered  and  greatly 

ken.  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  open  the  low-  extended  by  the  Anglo-German  agreement  (see 

er  Tanaga  to  direct  trade.  East  Africa).    The  value  of  the  exports  during 

A  customs  union  between  the  German  and  the  year  ending  Aug.  17, 1889,  was  2.847,100  m- 
French  establishments  on  the  Gold  Coast  went  }>ees,  the  principal  articles  being  ivory  for  1,197,- 
into  effect  on  March  15, 1890.  and  will  continue  251  rupees,  gum  copal  for  364.289  rupees,  and 
from  year  to  year  unless  abrogated  by  either  caoutchouc  for  306,805  rupees.  The  tobacco  cult- 
Government  on  six  months'  notice  before  the  ure  at  Lewa,  in  the  Usamoara  mountains,  which 
end  of  any  year.  Gin  is  taxed  2  to  5  cents  a  was  interrupted  by  the  insurrection  of  the  coast 
litre;  mm,  1  to  2  cents;  powder,  1^  cent  a  tribes,  was  resumed  in  1890  by  skilled  planters 
pound;  firearms,  24  cents  each.  from  East  Prussia  and  Sumatra.    On  June  24 

German*  Southwest  Africa,  sometimes  called  the  Reichstag:  passed  supplementary  estimates 
Ltlderitzland,  at  the  close  of  1889  embraced  an  for  East  Africa  which  included  4,500,000  marks 
area  of  430,000  square  miles,  and  had  an  esti-  for  military  expenses  in  suppressing  the  slave 
mated  population  of  800,000.  By  the  Anglo-  trade,  that  is,  for  Major  Wissmann's  campaign 
German  agreement  of  1890  the  limits  have  against  the  Arabs,  and  a  subvention  of  350,000 
been  extended  eastward  (see  Cape  Colony).  A  marks  for  a  line  of  steamships  between  Ham- 
large  part  of  the  southern  region,  known  as  burg  and  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  and 
Namaqualand,  is  waterless.  In  German  Damara-  Mozambique,  more  than  half  the  export  trade  of 
land,  including  Ovamboland  and  Kaokoland,  the  the  Portuguese  colony  being  in  German  hands, 
country,  especi^ly  in  the  interior,  is  suited  to  The  merchants  who  have  been  obliged  to  ship 
grazing.  The  expenses  of  the  commissioner  of  their  goods  by  the  British  India  line  or  the 
the  German  Government  in  1888-'89  were  22,000  CVistle  Mail  packets  have  hitherto  found  it  ad- 
marks.  The  Germans  have  been  able  to  make  vantageous  to  buy  in  English  markets  or  in  Bom- 
little  use  of  these  extensive  territories,  and  there  bav.  A  direct  line  will  therefore  benefit  German 
are  not  more  than  200  Germans  settled  in  the  industrv.    The  steamers  will  run  as  far  as  Dela- 
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iroa  Bay,  enabling  Germans  to  compete  for  the  other  slaves.  In  September  it  was  reported  that 
trade  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  The  company,  the  Geirman  authorities  in  Bagamoyo  had  pub- 
which  receives  a  subsidy  of  900,000  marks  annu-  lished  a  proclamation  authorizing  the  free  sale 
alh>  besides  the  line  of  monthly  packets,  agrees  and  pnrcnase  of  slaves  for  export  by  sea,  the 
to  establish  a  line  of  coast  steamera  to  call  at  capture  or  importation  of  raw  slaves  alone  being 
Bagamoyo,  Saadani,  Pangani,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Sa-  forbidden.  1  his  action,  which  struck  a  blow  at 
laam,  Pemba»  and  Mombassa.  After  the  conclu-  English  influence  and  prestige  in  East  Africa, 
sion  of  the  Anglo-German  agreement  surveys  was  strongly  denouncea  by  the  British  press, 
were  begun  for  two  railroads  from  the  coast  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  the  vice-commissary,  denied  that 
Zanzibar  to  the  lakes,  and  capital  was  subscribed  he  had  signed  or  authorized  the*  proclamation, 
to  place  a  steamer  in  Lake  Kyassa  and  another  which  was  said  to  have  been  posted  in  the  cus- 
in  Lake  Tanganyika^  .The  ivory  trade  revived  tom  houses  at  Bayamoyo  and  Dar-es-Salaam  by 
as  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  crushed  and  the  the  commandei*s  of  the  stations,  and  sales  were 
caravan  routes  reopened.  The  Plantation  Soci-  reported  as  taking  place  daily  under  licenses 
ety  resumed  operations  with  success  on  the  Sigi  granted  by  them,  the  open  market  being  trans- 
river,  back  of  Tanga.  Bagamoyo  was  soon  re-  f erred  from  Zanzibar  to  those  places.  An  article 
populated  with  a  steady  population  of  15,000  in  the  official  **Reichsanzeiger^' explained  that  it 
persons,  more  than  it  had  before  the  hostilities,  appeared  hazardous,  after  peace  and  order  had 
This  place  and  Tanga  and  Dar-es-Salaam  were  been  again  established  and  after  the  inhabitants 
rebuilt  with  rectangular  streets,  and  the  solid  had  begun  to  grow  accustomed  to  their  new  eon- 
houses,  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  ordinances,  ditions,  to  undertake  measures  which,  striking 
the  mounted  patrols,  and  the  street  lanterns  as  they  do  at  the  social  and  domestic  condition 
oive  them  the  appearance  of  European  towns,  of  the  people,  contain  grounds  of  incitement  to 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Bagamoyo  cotton  plant-  new  disorders,  and  claimed  the  right  for  the 
ing  has  been  begun  by  a  company  of  which  Emin  German  Government,  which  is  as  determined  as 
Pasha  is  the  head.  The  French  missionaries  who  before  to  oppose  relentlessly  and  by  all  possible 
have  been  established  in  this  fertile  district  for  a  means  not  only  slave  hunting  but  also  commer- 
quarter  of  a  century  cultivate  cotton,  tobacco,  cial  slave  dealing,  in  full  conformity  with  ita 
cacao,  coffee,  vanilla,' and  indigo.  In  March,  the  obligations  under  the  treaty  of  Brussels,  to 
German  authorities,  on  the  ground  of  the  diffi-  choose  the  moment  that  it  may  deem  favorable 
culty  of  defending  it,  closed  the  caravan  route  for  the  further  limitation  of  existing  slavery, 
through  Masailand  that  the  British  East  African  In  the  western  Pacific,  Germany  possesses  the 
Company  had  used,  which  runs  through  German  northeastern  part  of  New  Guinea,  culled  Kaiser 
territory  from  Pangani  to  Kilimandjaro.  Ivory  Wilhelrasland,  with  Long  Island,  Dam  pier  Island, 
)tays  a  transit  duty  of  15  per  cent,  to  the  German  and  other  small  islands  near  the  coast,  the  total 
Company.  After  the  transfer  of  Witu  and  the  area  being  70,000  square  miles  and  the  popula- 
Somali  coast  to  the  British  company,  some  Ger-  tion  about  20,000,  with,  the  Bismarck  Archipel- 
mans  were  murdered  by  the  inhabitants,  and  two  ago,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  that  part  of  the 
British  and  two  German  men-of-war  went  to  the  SSolomon  Islands  lying  north  of  the  boundary 
s|iot  to  exact  reparation.  On  Auff.  1,  the  Sultan  agreed  on  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
of  Zanzibar,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  con-  on  April  6, 1886.  In  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland  tobac- 
sui-general,  issued  a  proclamation  absolutely  pro-  co  has  been  grown  with  success,  and  horses,  cat- 
hibiting  the  exchange,  sale,  or  purchase  of  slaves,  tie,  and  goats  can  be  profitably  reared.  The 
decreeing  severe  punishment  for  slave  brokers  or  Bismarck  Archipelago  oomjjrises  the  Neu  Pom- 
persons  found  in  possession  of  slaves  acquired  mem  group,  formerly  called  New  Britain,  Neu 
snbsec^uent  to  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  and  Mecklenburg,  formerly  New  Ireland,  and  Neu 
declaring  all  slaves  free  on  the  death  of  their  Lauenburg,  formerly  known  as  the  Duke  of  York 
present  masters,  and  those  owned  by  persons  Islands,  with  Vischer,  Admiralty,  Anchorite, 
subject  to  British  iurisdiction  to  be  free  imme-  Hermit,  and  other  islands  The  chief  exports 
diately.  This  proclamation  caused  an  insurrec-  are  copra  and  the  fiber  of  the  cocoa-nut  The 
tion,  and  it  was  afterward  modified.  It  created  aggregate  area  of  the  protectorate  is  15.625 
disquietude  among  the  German  officials,  who  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  250,- 
feared  that  it  would  lead  to  a  new  rising,  and  000.  The  German  islands  of  the  Solomon  group, 
who  therefore  took  care  to  dissociate  themselves  the  chief  of  which  are  Bougainville,  Choiseul, 
from  the  English  policy,  and  to  let  it  be  under-  and  Isobel  or  Mahaga,  have  an  area  of  5,700 
stood  that  the  German  coast  region,  though  still  square  miles  and  a  population  of  80,000.  San- 
under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  was  dalwood  and  tortoise  shell  are  exported.  The 
not  affected  by  his  decree.  The  interdiction  of  Marshall  group  consists  of  two  chains  of  coral 
all  sales  of  domestic  slaves  woiUd  depreciate  the  islands,  on  which  the  cocoa-nut  palm  grows  in 
value  of  landed  property  on  the  coast,  because  it  perfection.  Including  Navodo  or  Pleasant  Island, 
is  customary  to  regard  the  slaves  on  an  estate  as  the  islands  contain  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
attached  to  the  soil  and  to  sell  them  with  the  The  German  territory  in  New  Guinea,  the  Bis- 
land.  The  enforcement  of  the  decree  was  not  marck  Archipelago,  and  the  German  half  of  the 
attempted  in  Zanzibar,  except  to  the  extent  of  Solomon  Islands  were  administered  by  officials 
closing  the  public  slave  marts,  because  it  would  of  the  New  Guinea  Company  until  by  the  decree 
bankrupt  the  Arab  land  owners  and  the  Indian  of  May  6,  1890,  all  judicial  and  administrative 
merchants  who  have  advanced  money  on  the  authority  was  transferred  to  the  imperial  corn- 
security  of  their  slaves,  and  would  produce  a  missioner. 

serious  perturbation  in  a  country  where  the  in-  .     In  the  beginning  of  April,  1890,  was  estab- 

stitution  of  domestic  slavery  is  so  deeply  rooted  lished  a  Colonial  Department  of  the  German 

that  many  slaves  are  themselves  the  owners  of  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  over  which  was 
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placed  Dr.  Krauel,  whose  first  important  busi- 
ness was  to  arrange  with  Sir  Percy  Anderson  the 
details  of  the  Anglo-German  African  agreement. 
The  new  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  all 
matters  in  which  the  interests  of  other  powers 
are  involved,  but  in  regard  to  the  organization 
of  the  protectorates  and  all  purely  colonial  af- 
fairs it  receives  directions  from  the  Chancellor. 
During  the  debate  on  the  supplementary  esti- 
mates for  East  Africa,  in  answer  to  Hen*  Bam- 
berger's statement  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment had  paid  out  19,000,000  marks  for  colonial 
purposes,  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  said  that  ex- 
penditures for  ships  of  war  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  such  an  estimate,  and  that  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  Government  on  the  colonies 
till  then  had  been  5,500,000  marks,  while  private 
enterprise  had  invested  21,000,000  marks  in 
transmarine  colonization. 

Heligoland.  —  The    island    of    Heligoland, 
which  was  ceded  to  Germany  by  the  firitish 


boating,  letting  lodgings,  and  snpplying  food 
and  services  to  the  summer  visitors.  The  island 
formerly  belonged  to  Denmark.  In  1807  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  who  used  it  to  store  goods 
and  smuggle  them  into  the  Continental  markets 
in  spite  of  the  Berlin  decrees  of  Napoleon  against 
English  commodities.  By  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  in 
January,  1814,  Denmark  formally  ceded  the  ter- 
ritory to  Great  Britain.  The  British  Govern- 
ment desired  to  retain  it  partly  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Hanover,  then  united  to  England 
m  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  strategical  value.  In  1821 
the  garrison  was  withdrawn  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  fortify  it,  British  military  authori- 
ties having  always  pronounced  against  such  a 
course.  It  has  no  harbor,  but  has  an  open  road- 
stead, which  is  unsafe  in  the  prevailing  north- 
west winds.  While  the  cession  was  under  dis- 
cussion, some  military  authorities  asserted  that 
it  would  be  worth  a  fleet  to  England  in  case  of  a 
war  with  Germany,  while  others  held  it  to  be  of 
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Government  in  compensation  for  territorial  con- 
cessions in  Africa,  lies  in  the  bay  inclosed  by  the 
coast  of  Germany  and  the  peninsula  that  ends 
in  Denmark,  about  20  miles  from  the  nearest 
shore,  and  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
It  is  a  rocky  isle,  about  three  quartei-s  of  a  square 
mile  in  extent,  inhabited  by  a  Frisian  people 
nearly  identical  in  speech  and  race  with  the 
population  of  Schleswig.  In  1881  they  num- 
bered 2,001.  The  sea  bathing  attracts  about  13,- 
000  visitors,  mostly  from  north  Germany,  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  revenue  in  1888  was  £8,- 
132  and  the  expenditure  £7,544.  The  adminis- 
tration has  been  by  a  governor  receiving  £800 
salary,  assisted  by  an  executive  council.  For  a 
large  part  of  the  year  the  island  has  served  as 
the  rendezvous  for  the  English  fleet  engaged  in 
the  North  Sea  fisheries.  The  people  carry  on 
fishing  and  lobster  catching,  but  live  mainly  by 


no  value  as  a  coal  depot  to  a  blockading  force* 
as  England  was  near  enough,  but  rather  a  source 
of  weakness,  since  it  would  expose  England  to 
the  humiliation  of  having  it  captured  on  the 
very  day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in  case 
of  a  war  with  any  other  |X)wer  it  would  require 
the  constant  presence  of  a  naval  force  to  defend 
it.    German  and  French  critics  agreed  that  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  their  countries,  the 
possession  of  a  fortress  on  Heligoland  by  Ger- 
many, guarding  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser  and  the  great  naval  arsenal  at  Kiel,  would 
set  free  an  army  corps.    Since  the  establishment 
of  the  German  Empire  the  desire  to  possess  this 
Gibraltar  of  the  North  Sea  has  been  ardent  and  its 
continued  possession  by  Great  Britain  has  caused 
a  feeling  of  impatience  and  even  of  resentment. 
In  the  Anglo-derman  agreement  provision  was 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  customs 
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duties  for  twenty  years,  for  the  preservation  of  the  in  the  extension  of  accident  insurance  and  the 
rights  of  British  fishermen  on  the  island,  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  old-aee  and  invalid  insur- 
exemption  from  military  service  of  all  the  pres-  ance  laws,  thus  providing  for  the  needy  and  the 
ent  inhabitants,  and  for  a  like  exemption  for  the  indigent  in  a  manner  calculated  to  have  a  good 
children  of  those  who  declared  that  they  would  effect  on  the  internal  peace  of  the  country.  **  On 
remain  British  subjects.    The  people  were  op-  the  foundations  alreaoy  laid/'  he  said,  "  we  shall 
posed  to  the  transfer,  not  only  because  the  Ger-  be  able  to  go  on  building  in  order  to  convince 
man  military  and  tariff  laws  were  less  favorable  the  working  classes,  that  the  legislative  authori- 
than  those  of  England,  but  because  their  land  ties  have  a  warm  heart  for  their  just  interests 
would  be  likely  to  be  taken  as  a  site  for  fortifl-  and  desires,  and  that  a  satisfactory '  change  in 
cations,  and  perhaps  the  sea  bathing  that  gave  their  condition  can  be  accomplished  in  a  peace- 
them  profitable  employment  would  be  interfered  ful,  legal,  and  orderly  way,  and  not  otherwise." 
with.    In  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  at  the  in-  He  expressed  a  hope  that  the  succeeding  Keich- 
stance  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  transfer  should  stag  might  succeea  in  devising  effective  means 
receive  the  assent  of  the  British  and  German  for  accomplishing  the  necessary  reforms  in  this 
Parliaments.     When  the  bill  for  the  cession  of  field,  and  said  that  he  should  make  it  his  serious 
the  island  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  British  task  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  his  highest  duty 
Rouse  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  W.  to  promote  this  end.    No  word  of  regret  or  of  re- 
Vemon  Harcourt,  with  many  of  their  followers,  proof  was  pronounced  regarding  the  rejection  of 
refused  to  vote,  declaring  that  the  Conservative  the  Anti-Socialist  bill.    Prince  Bismarck  wished, 
ministry  had  tampered  with  the  Constitution  instead  of  renewing  the  exceptional  law  from  year 
and  abandoned  the  treaty-making  prerogative  of  to  year,  to  have  it  permanently  embodied  in  the 
the  Crown  by  submitting  the  question  of  a  ces-  common  law  of  the  land.    If  the  Cartel  Broth- 
sion  of  territory  to  the  decision  of  the  two  Houses  ers,  or  the  union  of  the  two  Conservative  parties 
of  Parliament.    The  weight  that  the  Germans  and  the  National  Liberals,  who  had  formed  a 
have  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  Heligoland,  fusion  before  the  last  general  election,  had  been 
for  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  repeatedly  offered  as   harmonious  and    submissive  as  when  they 
substantial  compensation,  suggested  the  suspi-  voted  the  septennate  bill  and  other  important 
cion.  when  the  island  was  handed  over  to  tne  Government  measures  he  could  have  had  the 
Emperor  after  his  dismissal  of  the  'old  Chancel-  permanent  anti-Socialist  law  in  the  form  that  he 
lor,  for  what  seemed  an  inade<|uate  considera-  wished  in  spite  of  the  hostility,  not  only  of  the 
tion,  that  some  secret  pact  or  alliance  was  at  the  Social-Democrats,  whom  he  strove  to  suppress, 
root  of  the  transaction.    On  Aug.  9  the  British  but  of  the  Clerical,  Freisinnige,  and  People*s 
Governor,  Arthur  C.  S.  Barkly,  received  Herr  parties.    The  Old  or  German  Conservatives  and 
von  BOtticher,  the  representative  of  the  German  the    Free   Conservatives,  otherwise  called  the 
Government,  and  on  the  following  day  th«  Em-  Reichspartei  or  Imperialists,  were  willing  to  vote 
peror  landed,  hoisted  the  German  fiag,  and  for-  for  any  measure  that  the  Chancellor  deemed  ne- 
mally  took  possession  in  a  speech  in  which  he  cessary  for  his  pur{x>se,  although  some  of  the  lat- 
said :  "  This  island  is  chosen  as  a  bulwark  of  the  ter  disapproved  the  clause  fhat  the  National  Lib- 
sea,  a  protection  to  German  fisheries,  a  central  erals  declined  to  vote,  which  gave  the  police 
point  for  my  ships  of  war,  and  a  strong  place  power  to  expel  any  troublesome  Socialist  from 
and  harbor  of  safety   in  the  German   Ocean  the  district  m  which  he  resided.  A  majority  were 
against  all  enemies  who  dare  to  show  themselves  opposed  to  intrusting  discretionary  powers,  for 
upon  it."    In  a  proclamation  he  promised  protec-  the  reason  that  the  manner  in  which  the  admin- 
tion  to  the  rights  of  the  Heligolanders  under  the  istrative  authorities  and  the  police  had  applied 
form  of  government  that  he  would  decide  to  es-  the  laws  against  the  Socialists  appeared  in  their 
tablish,  an  impartial  administration  of  justice,  eyes  a  danger  to  the  public  liberties.    The  dis- 
the  perpetuation,  as  far  as  would  be  possible,  of  cussion  took  place  while  the  details  brought  out 
their  ancient  laws  and  customs,  exemption  from  in  a  monster  trial  of  Socialists  at  Elberfeld  were 
military  and  naval  service  of  all  living  males,  fresh  in  the  mind  of  everybody,  which  Herr 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  desipfned  to  Bebel,  the  Socialist  Deputy,  used  with  telling 
promote  their  welfare  and  the  economic  value  of  force  against  the  Government,  but  which  Herr 
the  island.  Herrfufth,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Dlsaolation  of  the  Reiehstag. — The  seventh  advanced  as  an  argument  that  Social-Democracy 
and  last  triennial  Parliament  was  ceremoniously  continued  to  lie  as  deep  rooted  and  dangerous  as 
closed  by  the  Emperor  on  Jan.  25  in  a  speech  ever  it  was.    Of  87  persons  who  were  tried,  44  were 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  decease  of  his  father  condemned  to  from  forty  days  to  eighteen  months 
and  grandfather,  and  said  that  the  rapid  changes  of  imprisonment,  among  whom  was  the  Deputy 
had  peacefully  been  passed  through  only  by  the  Harm,  while  the  rest,  including  the  Deputies 
aid  of  a  lofty  manifestation  of  loyalty  and  mo-  Bebel,  Grillenberger,  and  Schuhmacher,  against 
narchical  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  nation  and  whom  unusual  efforts  were  made  to  inculpate 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Reichstag  in  them  in  the  charge  of  belon^ng  to  a  secret  asso- 
strengthening  and  placing  on  a  secure  footing  ciation,  were  acquitted.     The  indictment  was 
the  defensive  power  of  the  empire,  enabling  it,  framed  on  an  article  of  the  criminal  code  mak- 
with  the  weight  due  to  its  authority  in  the  ing  it  a  criminal  offense  to  take  part  in  an  asso- 
council  of  nations,  to  strive  successfully  in  pre-  ciation  that  conceals  its  existence,  constitution, 
serring  the  blessings  of  peace  and  civilization,  or  objects  from  the  public  authorities,  or  that 
He  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  extension  of  seeks  to  oppose  by  illegal  means  the  ojieration  of 
trade  guild  privileges,  facilitating  the  co-opera-  the  laws  or  the  authority  of  the  public  officers.  At 
tion  of  artisans  for  their  mutual  welfare,  and  at  the  trial  it  was  shown  that  the  system  of  police 
the  farther  realization  of  his  grandfather's  ideas  spies  and  agents  provocaieura^  the  exposure  of 
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which  had  cost  Herr  von  Puttkamer  his  port-  his  grandfather's  programme  of  economic  re- 
folio  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  a  few  mouths  form,  which  had  not  yet  been  developed  far 
before,  was  still  employed,  and  that  the  Oovern-  enough  to  produce  a  sufficient  improvement  in 
ment  had  in  its  pay  men  like  Weber  and  Wim-  the  lot  of  the  laboring  classes.  To  this  end  the 
mers  who  gave  fictitious  information  to  the  po-  insurance  laws  must  be  extended :  the  factory 
lice.  One  of  the  last  speeches  in  the  final  debate  laws  ought  to  be  revised  in  regard  to  the  effects 
on  the  bill  was  made  oy  Prince  Carolath-Schdn-  on  the  health,  morality,  and  needs  of  the  work- 
aich,  a  Free  Conservative,  who  astonished'  the  ing  people  of  the  •duration  and  nature  of  their 
House  by  condemning  the  methods  in  which  the  work ;  they  should  be  enabled  to  give  express^ion 
repressive  measures  were  carried  out,  describing  to  their  desires  and  grievances  through  accredited 
how  a  magistrate  had  construed  a  poem  praising  representatives,  who  would  act  the  part  of  nego- 
a  laborer  for  sacrificing  his  life  to  save  a  railroad  tiators  and  mediators  in  labor  disputes ;  the  state 
train  from  destruction  as  a  dangerous  publica-  mines  of  Prussia  should  be  made  model  institu- 
tion calculated  to  stir  up  class  hatreds,  and  ex-  tions  in  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the  workers 
pressing  the  conviction  that  there  was  much  employed  in  them,  and  private  mines  ought  to 
truth  in  Herr  Liebkuecht's  boast  that  the  Social-  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  mining  offi- 
Democrats  were  the  idealists  of  the  nation,  and  cers  of  the  Government.  Neither  of  the  decrees 
that  in  a  time  of  materialism  and  of  obsequious  was  countersigned  by  the  Chancellor,  or  by  the 
truckling  for  office  unselfish  aims  and  popular  Ministers  of  Commerce  or  of  Public  Works,' con- 
ideals  should  be  encouraged.  Stripped  of  the  trary  to  constitutional  usuage.  Only  a  few  days 
exDulsion  clause,  the  bill  passed,  on  Jan.  23,  before  Prince  Bismarck,  whom  at  the  new  year 
1890,  on  the  second  reading  by  116  to  111  votes,  the  Emperor  had •  greeted  with  praise  for  his 
It  was  unacceptable  to  the  Chancellor  with  this  self-sacrificing  and  creative  energy  in  the  field 
clause  expunged,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  of  solicitude  for  the  working  classes,  and  with 
Government  of  the  odium  of  withdrawing  or  ve-  the  hope  he  would  enjoy  for  manv  years  the  ad- 
toin^  the  bill  the  Old  Conservatives,  on  tne  final  vantage  of  his  approved  and  faithful  counsels, 
reading,  voted  with  the  Opposition,  and  the  bill  had  resigned  the  post  of  Prussian  Minister  of 
was  rejected  by  169  to  68.  As  soon  as  the  vote  Commerce,  being  succeeded  by  Baron  von  Ber- 
was  announced  Herr  von  B5tticher,as  represent-  lepsch,  a  magistrate  who  had  refused  to  call  in 
ing  the  Chancellor,  read  a  message  from  the  Em-  the  aid  of  the  military  in  dealing  with  the  strik- 
peror  summoning  the  Deputies  to  the  Schloss  to  ing  miners  in  the  Rhine  province.  It  was  now 
be  formally  dismissed  to  their  homes,  an  invita-  surmised  that  the  old  Chancellor  had  laid  down 
tion  with  which  not  more  than  one  third  of  those  this  office  because  he  was  unwilling  to  stand  by 
present  complied.  the  Emperor  in  his  course  of  social  experiments 

The  Imperial  Decrees. — ^The  intention  of  The  Emperor  called  together  the  Council  of 

the  Emperor  to  deal  with  the  social  question  by  State  for  the  purpose  of  an  investigation  of  the 

means  of  constructive  rather  than  by  repressive  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  better  regulation 

measures  was  made  clear  in  two  decrees  that  of  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes,  and 

were  issued  on  Feb.  4f    One  of  them,  which  was  when  it  met  on  Feb.  14  he  directed  the  sections 

addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  ran  as  follows:  intnisted  with  the  inquiry  to  examine  with  the 

I  am  resolved  to  lend  my  hand  toward  bettering  *i^  of  experts  what  protection  should  beaffonltd 

the  condition  of  German  workmen  as  far  as  my  so-  workmen  against   arbitrary  and  unlimiteil  ex- 

licitude  for  their  welfare  is  bounded  by  the  ncocsmty  ploitation  of  their  capacity  to  labor,  what  re- 

of  enabUng  German  industry  to  retain  its  power  of  strictions  should  be  placed  on  child  labor,  and 

oompetmj?  in  tlie  world's  market,  and  thus  securing  the  situation  of  female  laborers  from  the  point 

nf  ^^^^Z  !^l\^^Lli^,iS^h'r  wa  JA\It  fKf  ot  view  of  morality  and  domestic  life,  with  Jither 

of  our  native  industnca  throuffo  the  loss  of  tneir  for-  ,,                ..           ^,,       L-«i»      *L         *•       i 

eign  markets  would  not  onlv  deprive  the  masters  but  \^°9^  questions,  and  also  how  far  the  national 

also  tlieir  men  of  their  bread.    Tlio  difficulties  in  industry  could  support  the  addition  to  the  costs 

the  way  of  an  improvement  in  the  lot  of  our  work-  of  production  resulting  from  stricter  regulation!* 

men,  which  are  founded  on  intemationul  competition,  in  favor  of  the  laborers  and  still  hold  its  posi- 

can  only  be  lessoned,  if  not  altogether  surmounted,  tion  in  the  markets  of  the  world.    He  wished 

by  means  of  an  international  agreement  between  those  them  to  study  the  means  for  securing  the  further 

countries  who  dommate  the  world's  market.    In  the  development  of  state  industrial  institutions  that 

conviction  that  other  ffovemments  also  are  animated  by  ^^„ij*l«„,^  „„  ^*o,«»^i*m»  *v#  A#<w>f;,.^  ^^m^u^a^ 

the  wiBh  to  subicct  t5  a  common  examination  the  as-  J^^'^H  ^"^  ®,  ««  ^**™P*%^^  effective  solicitude 

pirations  about  which  the  working  men  of  these  ooun-  i^r  the  workmen.    The  Emperor  presided  over 

tries  are  them«»elves  already  oarrymff  on  international  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  State,  before 

negotiations,  it  is  ray  will  that  official  inquiry  be  made  which  experts  were  called  from  both  the  employ- 

hy  my  representatives,  primarily  in  France,* England,  ing  and  tne  laboring  classes. 

Belgium,  and   Swiizerhind,  whether  these  govern-  The  Election.— The  date  of  the  general  elec- 

ments  are  disposed^  to  enter  mto  negotiation  with  us  tion  was  set  for  Feb.  20,  at  an  interval  from  the 

^«?hiiT}7nf^XlK5n^  wUh°?hrw»nti'L"H  ^tl  close  of  Parliament  less  by  two  weeks  than  usual, 

possiDilitv  Of  complvimr  witn  the  wants  and  wishes  ,       ,            j        #*.     au          t          ^             •   i 

of  the  laborers  as  miSifested  by  them  dun nj?  the  and  only  one  day  after  the j^rliamentarv  Penocl 

strikes  of  the  last  few  years  and  otherwise.    As  soon  expired.      The  Cartel   parties,  which  had  ob- 

as  my  proposal  is  a^rreed  to  in  principle  I  shall  em-  tained  an  absolute  majority  in  the  last  Parlin- 

power  you  to  invite  the  Cabinets  of  all  the  govern-  ment,  were  no  longer  harmonious,  and  the  Em- 

ments  who  evince  the  same  interest  in  the  labor  qucs-  pcror,  whose  name  was  dragged  into  their  quar- 

tion  to  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  further  discuss-  ^cls  bv  the  press,  intervened  to  declare  that  he 

ing  It  m  detail.  ^^  ^^  preference  as  between  the  three  parties, 

The  other  decree,  which  was  addressed  to  the  but  that  he  desired  their  union  and  success. 

Ministers  of  Commerce  and  of  Public  Works,  This  direct  appeal  to  the  votera  had  an  effect 

reaffirmed  the  Emperor\s  resolution  to  continue  contrary  to  wnat  was  desired,  and  the  imperi::l 
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decrees,  which  were  expected  to  lead  to  the  con*  their  seats  with  Socialists  and  wherever  choice 
fusion  and  disintegration  of  the  Socialist  party,  lay  between  them  and  the  revolutionary  party, 
made  no  difference  in  their  numbers  or  disci-  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  popular 
pline.  They  and  the  Clericals  were  the  only  well-  vote  given  for  the  various  parties  in  lnS7  and 
orj^nized  parties.  In  1881  the  Socialist  vote  was  1890 :  Old  Conservatives,  1,194.504  votes  in  1887 
311,961.  In  1884.  polling  550,000  votes,  they  in-  and  919.546  in  1890.  a  loss  of  274.958 ;  Free  Con- 
creased  their  representation  in  the  Reichstag  servatives,  698.195  in  1887  and  457,986  in  1890,  a 
from  13  to  24  Deputies.  In  1887  their  popular  loss  of  285,259;  National  Liberals,  1,658,158  in 
vote  was  774,000.  and  yet  only  11  members  were  1887  and  1.169.112  in  1890,  a  loss  of  489,046; 
elected,  because  the  Government  parties  made  a  Catholic  Center,  1,627,095  votes  in  1887  and 
strong  and  united  effort  to  defeat  their  candi-  1.420,488  ih  1890,  a  loss  of  206,657;  Progressists, 
dates  in  the  final  or  test  elections,  and  in  many  549,302  votes  in  1887  and  1.147,863  in  1890.  a 
districts  Liberalists  voted  for  Conservatives  or  gain  of  598,561 ;  Democrats  or  Popularists,  109,- 
Conservatives  for  Liberalists  in  order  to  prevent  372  in  1887  and  181,488  in  1890,  a  gain  of  22,- 
the  return  of  Social-Democrats.  In  1890,  when  066;  Poles,  218,626  in  1887  and  245,852  in  1890, 
the  Emperor  vied  with  the  Socialist  leaders  in  a  gain  of  32,226 ;  Alsace-Lorrainers,  847.654  in 
projects  for  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  1887  and  100,479  in  1890,  a  loss  of  247,175;  In- 
working  people  and  when  National  Liberal  pa-  dependents,  25,908  in  1887  and  97,109  in  1890, 
pen  joined  the  Progressist  and  Clerical  press  an  increase  of  71,206.  The  Government  parties 
m  protesting  that  the  masses  of  voters  who  held  in  1887  polled  8,545,857  and  their  opponents 
Socialistic  theories,  however  much  in  error,  had  3,647,080  out  of  a  total  of  7,192,937  popular 
an  equal  right  of  representation  with  other  parties,  votes.  In  1890  the  whole  vote  of  the  country 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  •patriotic  duty  to  sink  all  was  7.031,860,  or  161,577  less  than  in  1887,  and 
differences  in  combating  the  Social-Democracy  of  this  the  Cartel  parties  obtained  only  2,546,- 
no  longer  prevailed,  except  among  the  Old  Con-  594,  or  999,268  less  than  in  1887,  while  the  Op- 
servatives  whose  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  position  parties  received  toother  4,484,766  bal- 
**  Church,  monarchy,  and  family  "  did  not  save  lots,  a  gain  of  887,6^6.  The  strength  of  the 
them  from  the  Emperor*s  rebuke  when  they  parties  in  the  new  Reichstag  is  as  follows :  Ger- 
niised  the  question  in  their  organ  of  receding  man  Conservatives,  72  members,  6  less  than  in 
from  the  Cartel.  The  anti-Socialist  law  was  the  late  Parliament ;  Free  Conservatives,  19 
vigorously  applied  by  the  Government  in  the  members.  20  less;  National  Liberals.  48  mem- 
suppresbsion  of  meetings  and  of  campaign  litera-  bers,  50  less;  Liberalist,  Radical,  or  Freisinnige 
ture.  The  results  of  the  election  more  then  party,  67  members,  82  more :  Ultramontanes  or 
realized  the  worst  fears  of  the  Government  The  Centrists,  107  members,  4  more ;  Poles,  16  mem- 
Socialists  obtained  20  seats  in  the  first  ballot,  bers,  3  more;  Alsace-Lorrainers.  10  members,  4 
with  a  chance  of  securing  88  more,  a  good  num-  less ;  Social-Democrats,  35  members,  24  more ; 
her  of  which  could  not  be  wrested  from  them.  Independents,  18  meml)ers,  including  11  Guelphs, 
In  Berlin  they  polled  125,000  votes  out  of  230.-  1  Dane,  and  5  Anti-Semites,  against  11  altogether 
000.    Singer,  the  Socialist  leader,  who  had  been  in  the  last  Parliament 

eipelled  from  the  capital,  was  re-elected  bj  79,-  The  Retirement  of  Prince  Bismarck. — 
000  votes,  and  Janezewski,  a  Polish  book-bmder.  The  impetuous  and  ambitious  young  Emperor 
who  had  suffered  imprisonment,  led  Prof.  Vir-  in  his  attitude  toward  the  coal  strikers  and  in 
chow  by  2,000  plurality.  In  Hamburg,  which  his  army  decrees  had  shown  that  the  advice  of 
like  the  capital  has  constantly  had  the  minor  Dr.  Hinzpeter,  his  old  tutor,  and  of  Count  Wal- 
state  of  siege,  they  won  every  seat,  and  Leipsic,  dersee,  his  chief  of  staff,  was  preferred  to  that 
Dresden,  M^^eburg,  Altona.  Chemnitz,  Munich,  of  Prince  Bismarck,  with  whose  indiscreet  dis- 
Breslau,  and  nearly  every  town  with  a  large  in-  plav  of  temper  in  connection  with  the  Geffcken 
dustrial  population  they  carried  by  large  major-  meident  he  was  profoundlv  dissatisfied.  The 
ities.  Tne  Cartel  parties,  which  had  a  working  Chancellor's  views  on  the  labor  question  were 
majority  of  28  in  the  last  Reichstag,  were  in  a  not  shared  by  Wilhelm  II,  who  aimed  to  combine 
hopeless  minority,  and  Prince  Bismarck  had  no  the  monarchical  traditions  of  the  Hohenzollems 
means  in  sight  for  escaping  a  legislative  deadlock  with  advanced  modem  ideas.  The  idea  of  pro- 
exceptbyaposaiblecombination  with  the  Center,  tection  for  laborers  and  of  interference  in  the 
involving  a  fresh  pilgrimage  to  **  Canossa."  The  conditions  of  work  and  wages  was  one  that 
Progressists,  whom  Bismarck  had  nicknamed  Bismarck  had  openly  condemned.  In  the  field 
**  Retrogressists,"  and  had  often  denounced  with  of  colonial  politics  also  the  Emperor  had  taken 
scathing  invective  as  foes  of  the  empire,  showed  the  reins  out  of  his  hands,  increasing  the  mili- 
oonsiderable  gains,  while  the  National  Liberals  tary  forces  in  East  Africa  by  several  thousand 
returned  to  the  Reichstag  with  their  ranks  seri-  men,  appointing  Emin  Pasha  Governor-General, 
ously  diminished,  and  of  the  Free  and  the  Ger-  and  involving  the  Government  in  further  re- 
man Conservatives  some  of  the  leaders  lost  their  sponsibilities  in  Southwest  Africa.  By  publishing 
seats.  The  Alsatian  Protest  party  largely  ab-  without  the  indorsement  of  his  chief  minister  the 
stained  from  voting,  and  in  consequence  four  rescripts  of  Feb.  4,  he  manifested  a  determina- 
members  favorable  to  German  nile  were  elected,  tion  to  be  his  own  Chancellor  that  made  Prince 
Thp  first  ballots  gave  indecisive  results  in  more  Bismarck's  continuance  in  office  impossible,  es- 
th&n  240  districts.  In  the  second  ballots  the  pecially  after  the  defeat  of  the  Government  par- 
Kadicals  or  Liberalists,  who  had  dwindled  from  ties  in  the  elections,  which  necessitated  new 
lOOroembers  in  1884,wheh  the  party  was  founded,  combinations  in  regard  to  which  his  opinions 
to  35  in  the  late  Parliament,  were  aided  by  the  and  those  of  the  monarch  must  inevitably  clash. 
Cartel  parties,  electing  Prof.  Virchow  and  the  At  the  time  when  the  Emperor  convened  the 
other  tnree  candidates  in  Berlin  who  disputed  State  Council  he  prepared  the  public  for  his  early 
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retirement  by  expressing  a  desire  to  resign  the  tinnance  of  salary  and  the  possession  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Prussian  ministry.  This  of-  official  residence  at  Berlin,  although  Count 
lice  he  had  given  up  for  a  time  in  1^78 ;  but  the  Moltke  accepted  similar  gifts  on  retiring  from 
necessity  of  controlling  the  decisions  of  the  Fed-  the  post  of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  de- 
eral  Council  by  instructing  the  Prussian  repre-  dined  the  ducal  title  on  the  plea  that  his  fort- 
sentatives  obliged  him  to  resume  it.  The  state  une  was  not  sufficient  to  support  it  The  doubts 
of  friction  that  long  existed  was  cloaked  by  an  and  agitation  occasioned  in  Germany  and  abroad 
interchange  of  formal  compliments,  but  after  the  by  the  departure  of  the  statesman  who  had 
elections  the  two  strong  wills  came  into  violent  guided  the  policy  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany  for 
collision,  and  the  Chancellor,  having  no  longer  twenty-eight  years  were  not  allayed  by  the  reve- 
an  obedient  majority  in  the  Reichstag  to  up-  lations  that  the  ex-Chancellor  made  to  repre- 
hold  him,  found  the  opposing  force  too  strong  sentatives  of  the  press.  He  would  not  allow  the 
to  resist.  When  he  entered  into  negotiations  public  to  suppose  that  he  had  resigned  his  ofllict^ 
with  Dr.  Windthorst,  the  Clerical  leader,  looking  voluntarily  or  that  his  unofficial  advice  would 
to  parliamentary  co-operation  on  the  condition  continue  to  be  sought  or  tendered,  but  made 
of  the  restoration  to  tne  Duke  of  Cumberland  of  public  the  fact  of  his  virtual  dismissal  and  criti- 
the  sequestered  monevs  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  cised  the  courses  into  which  the  Emperor  was 
known  as  the  Gnelph  fund,  and  the  surrender  determined  to  ent«r.  His  utterances  on  the 
of  the  remaining  May  laws,  the  Emperor  showed*  subject  of  foreign  politics  were  so  frank  and 
his  displeasure  at  the  Chancellor's  dealing  with  bold  that  Chancellor  von  Capri vi  sent  a  confi- 
the  parties  without  his  concurrence,  and  through  dential  circular  to  the  representatives  of  Ger- 
his  unofficial  counselors,  treated  with  the  chiefs  many  abroad  stating  that  Prince  Bismarck  did 
of  the  Clerical  party  independently.  This  pror  not  reflect  the  views  of  the  German  Government, 
duced  the  final  rupture,  a  serious  difference  It  is  supp<ised  that  a  threatening  intimation  was 
having  already  arisen  between  them  on  the  sent  to  the  ex-Chancellor,  and  secret  police 
constitutional  question  of  the  relations  of  the  measures  are  said  to  have  been  tJiken  to  pre- 
individual  Secretaries  of  State  to  the  King.  The  vent  journalists  from  gaining  access  to  him  at 
Cabinet  order  of  Sept  8,  1852,  has  always  been  Fried richsru he.  Fears  of  a  change  in  foreign  poli- 
construed  by  Prince  Bismarck  as  meaning  that  cv  were  dispelled  by  the  Emperor,  who  said  that 
the  President  of  the  Ministry  shall  appoint  his  the  course  of  the  ship  of  state  would  be  the  same 
own  Cabinet  choosing  men  having  political  opin-  as  of  old.  and  apprehensions  of  hazardous  experi- 
ions  and  principles  in  harmonv  with  his  own,  ments  were  quieted  by  the  reassuring  speeches 
and  that  the  sovereign  can  only  deal  with  the  of  the  new  Chancellor,  who.  in  introducing  him- 
ministers  collectively  through  the  President,  self  to  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ex- 
This  was  not  the  obvious  interpretation  of  this  pressed  his  conviction  that  the  edince  reared 
decree,  and  in  the  spirited  correspondence  on  under  the  fostering  care,  genius,  iron  will,  and 
this  point 'the  King  insisted  that  it  assured  the  intense  patriotism  of  Prince  Bismarck,  ha<«  a 
responsibility  of  the  various  ministers,  not  to  the  firm  foundation  and  strong  joints,  able  to  resist 
President,  but  to  the  Crown  direct.  When  the  the  force  of  wind  and  weather  now  that  his  snp- 
King  appointed  Baron  Berlepsch  Minister  of  porting  hand  is  withdrawn,  and  that  the  person- 
Commerce  and  inaugurated  through  him  an  ality  of  the  young  monarch  will  fill  toe  gap 
economic  policy  at  variance  with  tiie  views  of  caused  by  his  retirement. 

the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  and  when  he  consulted  The  £mperor  was  willing  to  let  the  anti- 
and  instructed  the  other  ministers  on  matters  Socialist  law  expire,  and  to  allow  the  Socialists 
connected  with  their  departments.  Prince  Bis-  freer  breath.  At  a  banouet  of  the  Provincial 
marck  warmly  remonstrated,  insisting  on  his  Diet  of  Brandenburg  on  March  6  he  had  prefaced 
constitutional  right  to  control  and  direct  the  a  toast  with  the  deciaratiou  that  he  had  adopted 
ministry.  The  opposition  that  he  encountered  the  principles  of  the  message  of  1881  as  his  own, 
in  this  matter  made  clear  to  him  the  necessity  of  and,  following  his  grandfather's  footsteps,  had 
resigning:;  nor  did  the  Emperor  attempt  to  per-  made  the  welfare  of  the  inferior  classes  of  his 
suade  him  to  remain  when  he  asked  leave  on  subjects*  his  chief  care.  "  Those  who  will  aid 
March  18  to  lay  down  his  three  offices  of  Chan-  me  are  heartily  welcome,  whoever  they  may  be; 
cellor,  President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  but"  he  addeS,  "those  who  oppose  me  in  this 
State,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  having  work  I  will  crush."  For  some  time  after  his  re- 
announced  his  decision  on  the  preceding  day  in  tirement  the  newspapers  that  were  faithful  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  In  the  let-  the  deposed  Chancellor  discussed  the  question 
ter  accepting  his  resignation  the  Emperor  ex-  of  his  entering  the  Reichstag  (the  seat  lor  Kai- 
pressed  deep  regret  and  disappointment  and  serslauten  being  offered  to  him)  in  order  to  cnti- 
intimated  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  in-  cise  and  restrain  his  successors,  or  becoming  a 
duce  him  to  withdraw  his  request,  but  withheld  representative  for  one  of  the  smaller  states  in 
from  publication  the  document  in  which  the  the  Federal  Council,  where  he  still  had  enough 
departing  Chancellor  explained  his  reasons  for  influence,  it  was  believed,  to  prevent  the  lapse 
resigning.  Bismarck,  through  his  press  organ,  of  the  anti-Socialist  law.  The  **Hambureer 
at  once  denied  that  any  effort  had  been  made  to  Nachrichten,"  reflecting  his  views,  predictea  a 
dissuade  him  from  his  determination.  The  Pim-  sanguinary  insurrection  when  the  restraints  on 
peror  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  field  mar-  the  proletariat  were  removwl,  followed  by  the 
shal  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lauenburg.  and  pitiless  renewal  of  repressive  measures  toprevent 
asked  him  to  accept  the  continuance  of  his  of-  fresh  troubles  and  the  infection  of  the  army  with 
ficial  emoluments.    The  military  promotion  he  Socialism. 

accepted  in  deference  to  the  principle  of  army        The  New  Chancellor. — ^The  Emperor  aeoepf- 

discipline,  but  he  rejected  the  offer  of  a  con-  ed  Prince  Bismarck's  resignation  on  March  20^ 
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and  on  the  same  day  Gen.  von  Caprivi,  com-  marck  administration,  and  was  called  in  derision 
inander  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  was  appoint-  the  **  reptile "  press,  and  forbade  the  adminis- 
ed  his  successor  in  the  chancellorship  and  m  the  trative  officers  to  communicate  information  to 
presidency  of  the  Prussian  ministry,  and  the  di-  newspapers  other  than  the  official  "  Reichsan- 
reetion  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  in-  zeiger.'^    The  Government,  he  said,  would  adopt 
trusted  provisionally  to  Count  Herbert  Bismarck ;  good  ideas,  from  whatever  party  they  emanated, 
but  he  and  the  ez-ChancelIor*s  other  son  insisted  The  Session  of  the  Belohstag.— The  Reich- 
on  retiring  with  their  father.    Georg  Leo  von  stag,  which  was  to  bear  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Capri vi  de  Caprera  /le  Montecucculi,  descended  '*  new  era,"  very  different  in  personal  composi- 
from  Italian  ancestors  and  the  son  of  an  emi-  tion  and  political  complexion  from  the  last,  and 
nent  jurist  in  the  Prussian  state  service,  was  confronted  by  another  Chancellor,  was  opened 
bom  in  Berlin  on  Feb.  24, 1881,  entered  the  army  on  May  6  by  a  speech  from  the  Emperor  in 
before  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  won  rapid  pro-  which  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  legislative 
motion,  entered  the  general  staff  as  captain  in  programme  an  extension  of  the  laws  for  the  pro- 
1861.  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  tection  of  laborers,  announcing  measures  for 
of  1864  and  1866,  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  and  Sunday  rest-,  restriction  of   female  and  child 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Tenth  or  Hanoverian  C^oros  labor,  protection  of  workmen  against  dangers  to 
in  the  Franco-German  War.    After  the  war  he  life,  health,  and  morals,  new  regulations  regard- 
took  charge  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Minis-  ing  workmen*s  books  destined  to  strengthen  the 
try  of  War  with  the  rank  of  colonel.    He  became  authority  of  parents  over  unruly  juvenile  labor- 
a  major-general  in  1877,  commanded  a  brigade  ers,  and  a  better  regulation  of  the  boards  of 
in  the  Guanls  in  1878,  was  made  a  lieutenant-  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  trade  disputes, 
general  in  1882,  and,  when  commanding  the  di-  The  strikes  that  had  taken  place  in  various  parts 
vision  stationed  at  Metz  in  1883,  was  transferred  of  the  country  during  the  year  had  given  him 
to  the  navy  as  Gen.  von  Stosch*s  successor  at  the  occasion  to  examine  whether  the  existing  laws 
head  of  the  admiralty.    In  directing  the  growth  took  sufficiently  into  account  the  justifiable  and 
and  or^nization  of  the  new  German  navjr  he  practicable  desires  of  the  laboring  population, 
gave  evidence  of  a  high  onler  of  executive  ability  The  more  the  working  people  recognize  the  con- 
and  of  versatile  powers,  determination  of  char-  scientious  earnestness  witn  which  the  Imperial 
acter  united  to  amiable  and  winning  manners,  Government  strives  to  create  satisfactory  con- 
and  a  gift  for  presenting  facts  and  arguments  ditions  for  them,  the  more  will  they  become 
to  the  Reichstag  in  a  clear  and  persuasive  style,  aware  of  the  danger  of  putting  forward  immod- 
When  the  navy  was  reorganized  after  the  acces-  erate  and  impossible  demands.    In  a  righteous 
sion  of  the  present  Emperor,  Gen.  von  Capri  vi  solicitude  for  the  laborers  will  be  found  the  most 
returned  to  the  army,  in  which  he  retained  his  effective  means  of  strengthening  the  authority 
rank  and  order  of  seniority,  and,  being  promoted  which  he  and  his  Federal  allies  were  determined 
full  general  of  infantry,  was  appointed  to  the  to  employ  with  inflexible  resolution  in  frustrat- 
command  of  one  of  the  best  corps  in  the  army,  ing  every  forcible  attempt  to  disturb  law  and 
and  during  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  1889,  order.    He  had  invited  the  other  states  of  Europe 
when  smokeless  powder  and  other  innovations  in  which  the  conditions  of  production  were  simi- 
were  on  trial,  the  conduct  of  his  troops  gave  the  lar  to  an  exchange  of  views  regarding  a  common 
Emperor  a  high  opinion  of  his  capacity.     As  recognition  of  tne  legislative  requirements  for 
chief  of  the  admiralty  he  opposed  some  of  the  the  protection  of  laborers,  and  the  results  of  the 
Emperor's  projects,  such  as  the  use  of  the  naval  International  Conference  on   Labor  had  given 
forces  to  aid  colonial  undertakings,  the  division  him  complete  satisfaction.    The  principles  laid 
of  the  marine  department,  and  the  offensive  or-  down  in  its  resolutions  were  undoubtedly  a  seed 
ganization ;  but  in  this  he  acted  under  the  in-  that  would  fructify  in  blessings  for  the  working 
structions  of  the  Chancellor,  his  official  superior,  men  of  all  countries,  and  not  fail  to  have  a  har- 
When  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  left  the  For-  monizing  effect  on  the  relations  between  nations, 
eien  Office  he  was  succeeded  by  Hen*  von  Mar-  The  preservation  of  peace  is  the  object  of  his 
schall  Bieberstein,  formerly  a  Conservative  mem-  un intermitting  effort,  and  he  could  confidently 
her  of  the  Reichstag,  and  since  1883  a  representa-  affinn  that  he  had  strengthened  the  conviction 
tive  of  Baden  in  the  Federal  Council.    The  other  of  all  foreign  governments  that  this  was  his 
members  of  the  Imperial  and  the  Prussian  Cabi-  policy.    For  the  cultivation  of  the  alliances  con- 
nets  who  were  closely  identified   with   Prince  eluded  for  defense  and  the  continuance  of  friend- 
Bismarck's  policy  likewise  resigned.    These  were  ly  relations  with  all  foreign  powers,  the  situation 
Dr.  August  von  Maybach,  Imperial  Minister  of  of  Germany  in  the  center  of  Europe  renders 
Railroads    and    Prussian    Minister    of    Public  necessary  an  adequate  army.    Every  alteration 
Works,  and  Adolf  von  Scholz,  Prussian  Minis-  in  the  ratio  of  military  power  endangers  the  po- 
ter  of  Finance,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Miquel,  litical  equilibrium,  and  since  the  neighboring 
Burgomaster  of  Frankfort,  a  member  of  the  Na-  states  htul  increased  and  perfected  their  arma- 
tional  Liberal  party  and  one  of  the  men  whose  ments  in  an  unforeseen  measure,  Germany  could 
adrioe  the  Emperor  most  frequently  sought.  not  afford  to  postpone  an  increase  in  the  stand- 
Chancellor  von  Caprivi  informed  the  Prussian  ing  army  and  the  formation  of  additional  bodies 
Chamber  that  the  various  members  of  the  Cabi-  of  troops,  especially  in  the  artillery.    A  supple- 
net  would  be  restored  to  the  footing  of  const!-  mentary  creait  was  necessary  to  cover  the  costs 
tutional  ec^uality  and  direct  responsibility  to  the  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade  and  restoring 
Crown,  which  was  the  system  before  the  ex-Chan-  order  in  East  Africa.    An  augmentation  of  the 
cellor  became  Minister- President.    He  also  an-  budget  would  be  required  for  these  purposes,  be- 
nounoed  the  abolition  of  the  semi-official  press  sides  which  the  improvement  in  the  pay  of  cer- 
that  was  much  complained  of  during  the  Bis-  tain  classes  of  officials  could  be  no  longer  delayed. 
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The  Center,  and  even  the  Freisinnige,  accepted  equal  rights  in  proportion  to  their  reasonable 
the  reason?  given  for  increasing  the  army,  and  requirements ;  that  the  emancipation  of  labor 
the  necessary  v6tes  were  obtained  without  ac-  requires  the  conversion  of  the  means  of  prod  ac- 
cording the  counter-demand  for  a  shortening  of  tion  into  the  common  property  of  society  and 
the  term  of  service  with  the  colors  to  two  years,  the  social  regulation  of  labor ;  and  that  this 
In  colonial  matters  the  Center  voted  with  the  emancipation  must  be  the  work  of  the  working 
Government    The  proposed  increase  in  the  sala-  class.    The  p|arty  declared  itself  in  favor  of  co- 
nes of  the  subordinate  state  officials  was  not  ap-  operative  societies  established  by  the  state  for 
proved,  more  especially  since   provisions  were  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  wav  for  the  solu- 
tacked  on  for  raising  the  pay  of  army  surgeons  tion  of  the  labor  qiiestion,  and  liemand^  uni- 
and  all  regimental  officers  up  to  and  including  versal  and  equal  suffrage,  universal  obligation  to 
the  rank  of  major,  involving  altogether  a  perma-  military  service,  decision  by  the  people  on  war 
nent  addition  of  20,000,000  marks  to  the  annual  and  peace,  free  administration  of  justice,  and 
budget     The  recommendations  of  the  Berlin  universal,  compulsory,  and  gratuitous  education, 
Conference  were  embodied  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  with  equal  rignts  for  all,  and  no  public  religious 
Factory  act    The  Socialists  complained  that  the  instruction.                               ' 
bill  fell  short  of  the  promises  contained  in  the  Change  of  Ministry  in  Bararia. — Baron  J. 
Kmperor's  decrees  on  the  labor  question,  and  von  Lutz,  who  has  been  Minister-President  and 
that  the  employing  classes  had  influenced  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  in  Bavaria  since 
measure  adversely.    They  proposed  that  a  raaxi-  1868,  has  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  Cleri- 
mum  work  day  should  be  established  by  law,  ical  reaction  that  set  in  after  the  reconciliation 
which  should  be  ten  hours  for  a  certain  period  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Government  in  Prussia, 
and  be  then  reduced  to  nine,  and  eventually  to  and  the  revival  of  Clerical  influence  in  Austria, 
eight  hours.    Baron  von  Berlepsch  replied  that  In  1889  he  was  compelled  to  make  an  important 
the  fixing  of  legal  limits  to  the  hours  of  labor,  concession  in  the  matter  of  obligatory  religious: 
although  debatable,  was  not  feasible  under  pres-  instruction  in  schools,  and  only  witll  difficulty 
ent  circumstances,  as  precipitate  action  would  in-  was  he  able  to  maintain  intact  the  royal  right  of 
jure  German  industry.  The  Reichstag  adjourned  placet    The  Ultramontanes,  who  have  pressed 
on  July  2,  to  resume'  the  consideraUon  of  this  for  a  recall  of  the  official  condemnation  of  the 
and  other  legislative  proposal^  in  November.  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility,  vigorously  assailed 
As  a  concession  to  the  Clericals,  the  Prussian  the  minister  when  he  prevented  a  Catholic  Con- 
Government  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Diet  in  re-  gress  from  assembling  in  Munich  on  the  ground 
gard  to  the  disposal  of  the  jSperr^e^r,  or  eccle-  that  it  would  lead  to  Clerical  demonstrations 
siastical  subventions  that  wore  stopped  in  1875,  hostile  to  the  Government,  and  Baron  von  Lutz. 
in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  whose  health  was  poor,  resigned  on  May  30.  and 
toward  the  May  laws,  and  have  since  been  witli-  was  succeeded  as  Minister- President  by  Banm 
held.    The  Government  proposed  to  retain  the  von  Crailsheim,  and  as  Minister  of  Worship  by 
capital  sum,  amounting  to  16,013,731  marks,  but  Dr.  von  Mliller,  President  of  Police  at  Munich." 
to  pay  interest  on  it  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.  Medical  Congress. — The  tenth  International^ 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Church.    If  the  Clericals  Medical  Congress  met  at  Berlin  on  Aug.  4,  ac- 
were  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  the  Cartel  cording  to  the  resolve  of  the  preceding  triennial 
parties  were  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  but  since  Congress  at  Washington  in  1887.    One  of  the 
they  vote<i  against  it,  demanding  the  repayment  French  delegates.  Dr.  Huchard,  declined  to  take 
of  the  capital,  the  ministerial  parties  voted  in  part  because  Prof.  Virchow,  who  was  the  prpsi- 
the  same  way,  which  resulted  m  the  defeat  of  dent,  would  not  retract  what  he  had  written  in 
the  measure  on  June  7.    The  annoying  passport  1871  regarding  French  Chauvinism,  and  the  cry 
rules  that  were  adopted  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  was  taken  up  by  other  French  doctors  and  jour- 
aid  in  the  Germanization  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  by  nalists,  whose  efforts  did  not  prevent  179  French 
keeping  out  Frenchmen,  were  mitigated  in  June  medical  scientists  from  going,  of  whom  34  were 
to  tne  extent  of  permitting  the  transit  of  travel-  delegates.    There  were  about  2,600  doctors  from 
ers  having  tickets  to  destinations  beyond  Kehl,  German  lands  and  an  equal  number  from  abroad, 
on  the  Rhine.    Prince  Bismarck's  policy  in  de-  representing  23    foreign  states.     The    United 
nouncing  the  settlement  treaty  with  Switzerland  States  of  all  these  contributed  the  largest  con- 
was  reversed,  and  a  new  treaty  was  concluded.  tingent,  being  represented  by  659,  while  358 

The  anti-Socialist  law  expired  on  Sept.  30,  came  from  the  British  Islands.    More  than  600 

having  been  in  force  twelve  years.    The  persons  papers  were  read  before  the  various  sections, 

who  had  been  expelled  from  their  homes  under  Prof.  Virchow  in  his  m)ening  address  discussed 

its  provisions,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  sanitary  i^eform,  and  described  the  sewerage  of 

the  Reichstag,  all  returned,  and  the  return  to  Berlin,*  on  which  138,000,000  marks  have  been 

free  conditions  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  jnbi-  spent,  and  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  to  fer- 

lee.    Herr  Liebknecht  assumed  the  editorship  of  tilize  19,000  acres  of  l^d  controlled  by  the  au- 

the  "  Volksblatt,"  the  chief  party  organ,  which  thorities,    on    which    workhouse    inmates   are 

was  established  in  Berlin.    On  Oct.  12  a  general  trained  to  be  self-supporting  laborers,  and  a  net 

convention  of  the  party  was  convened  in  Halle,  profit  of  238,000  marks  was  obtained  in  1889.  Sir 

and  360  delegates,  including  20  from  abroad,  Joseph  Lister  read  a  paper  on  antiseptic  surgery, 

were   present.     It   reaffirmed   the  Gotha  pro-  Dr.  Horsley  one  on  surgery  of  the  brain,  rrof. 

gramme  of  1875,  as  modified  by  the  subsequent  Koch  one  on  bacteriology  with  especial  reference 

Congress  at  Wyden.     This  declares  that  the  to  the  curability  of  tuberculosis,  and  others  were 

product-s  of  labor,  which  is  the  source  of  all  presented  by  Signor  Bacelli,  Dr.  Wood,  and  other 

wealth,  belong  to  society,  and  that  all  its  mem-  eminent  scientists.    Prof.  Virchow  informed  the 

bers — it  being  the  duty  of  all  to  work— have  Congress  that  he  had  been  asked  to  institute  an 
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international  system  of  hygiene,  and  for  this  pur-  kuow9  what  each  eirl  pays.  The  difficulty  aris- 
poae  he  had  made  arrangements  for  an  interna-  inff  in  regard  to  those  arriving  without  creden- 
tionai  sanitary  conference  to  be  held  under  the  ti^s  has  been  solved  in  some  cities  by  establish- 
patronage  of  the  Government.  The  Congress  ing  two  separate  homes — one  for  regular  board- 
OToke  up  on  Aug.  10,  after  deciding  to  hold  the  ers  and  one  for  transients.  The  latter  home  re- 
next  meeting  in  Rome  in  1893.  ceives  those  who  can  furnish  no  reference,  and 
GIRLS'  CO-OP£RATI¥£  BOARDING  from  it  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  other  as 
HOUES.  Popular  novels  and  other  books  have  soon  as  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  character  has 
depicted  the  life  of  working  girls  in  large  towns,  been  obtained.  Those  who  receive  board  at  less 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Walter  Besant's  than  cost  are  generally  required  to  assist  in  house- 
**  Children  of  Gibeon."  and  IJelen  Campbeirs  work.  Nearly  all  the  institutions  have  a  reli^- 
"  Prisoners  of  Poverty^."  The  working  hours  ious  cast.  One  of  the  regulations  generally  is 
often  exceed  twelve,  with  poor  pay,  dingy  sur-  that  the  boarders  are  **  expected  "  (in  some  cases 
roundings,  brutal  treatment,  and,  looming  above  **  invited  ")  to  be  present  at  family  prayer  and 
all,  the  constant  danger  of  irreparable  misfor-  to  attend  some  church  on  Sunday.  One  home 
tane.  The  authors  generally  suggest  co-opera-  contents  itself  with  a  parlor  organ,  forbearing 
tion  as  a  radical  remedy,  and  that  word  is  the  the  purchase  of  a  piano,  not  for  reasons  of 
active  principle  of  the  girls*  boarding  homes,  economy,  but  because  that  instrument  is  "too 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  fifty  girls  or  more,  living  worldly.*'  Other  regulations  are :  Lights  to  be 
together,  paying  no  rent,  and  buying  provisions  extinguished  at  a  certain  hour,  generally  10  p.  m.; 
at  wholesale  prices,  may  lead  a  comfortable  ex-  inmates  required  to  rise  and  retire  not  later  than 
istence  on  a  sum  that  would  doom  them  to  mis-  specified  hours,  nor  to  go  out  without  obtaining 
ery  were  they  living  apart.  Very  few  of  the  leave  and  giving  the  object  of  going  out  and  the 
homes  date  fiarther  back  than  1866,  and  none,  time  required.  Some  nave  specified  hours  for 
80  far  as  known,  earlier  than  1849.  They  sprang  the  admission  of  visitors.  Gentleman  friends 
up  in  rapid  succession  from  1866  to  1870,  but  are  allowed  to  call  at  specified  times,  and  the 
the  majority  are  later  than  1880.  They  are  girls  are  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  evening  *'  with 
evidently  an  outgrowth  of  the  progressive  con-  proper  escort."  One  institution  invites  gentle- 
oentration  of  industries,  bringing  many  young  man  friends  to  an  entertainment  once  a  week ; 
women  together  in  factory  towns.  At  drst  they  another,  once  every  fortnight.  Several  reports 
were  intended  to  shelter  the  unemployed  and  mention  with  evident  satisfaction  the  number 
destitute,  but  gradually  they  developed  into  of  marriages  that  have  taken  place  **from  the 
boarding  houses,  giving  room  and  board  at  cost  home."  Most  of  the  homes  furnish  instruction 
to  emploved  and  unemployed.  In  most  of  them  of  some  kind — in  sewing,  cooking,  child-nursing, 
it  is  understood  that  a  girl  who  loses  her  place  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  stenography  and 
will  continue  to  receive  room  and  board  on  tyi)e-writing,  drawing,  elocution,  and  singing, 
credit  until  able  to  pay.  The  self-supporting  The  larger  ones  have  gymnasiums,  that  of  Bos- 
'  homes  can  not,  with  any  sort  of  propriotv,  \^  ton  numbering  1,000  students.  All  such  instruc- 
ealled  charities.  The  fortunes  of  these  insti-  tion  Js  ^iven  either  free  or  at  a  nominal  charge, 
tutions  have  been  exceedingly  various.  The  The  training  schools  for  domestic  service  estab- 
largest — ^that  of  the  Young  Womens". Christian  lished  in  some  homes  are  a  very  recent  and  very 
A<«8ociation  of  Boston— has  grown  in  twenty-four  interesting  experiment,  which  has  already  met 
years  to  a  value  of  $270,000,  and  a  capacity  of  with  brilliant  success.  At  the  Boston  Homo  20 
300,  and  many  others  show  a  record  nearly  as  girls  are  received  at  a  time,  given  room  and 
brilliant.  On  the  other  hand,  many  lead  a  pre-  board  free  of  charge,  have  their  own  parlor, 
carious  existence,  and  man^  have  ()erished.  The  kitchen,  and  dining-rooms,  and  remain  three 
fatal  mistake  of  some  consisted  in  admitting  in-  months,  during  which  time  they  learn  all  vari- 
discriminately  the  virtuous  and  the  fallen.  It  eties  of  housework.  Employers  meet  them  there, 
has  passed  into  an  axiom  that  the  two  classes  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  are  enabled 
must  be  treated  separately.  A  few  endowed  in-  to  make  suitable  selections.  Many  homes  also 
stitutions  admitting  both  classes  still  exist,  but  maintain  employment  bureaus.  The  dining- 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  list  here  given,  rooms  and  laundries,  besides  serving  the  needs 
Another  cause  of  wreck  was  overstrict  regula-  of  the  inmates,  are  in  some  cases  made  a  source 
tions,  driving  away  all  but  the  most  needy,  of  revenue  by  admitting  customers  from  outside. 
There  may  be  some  justice,  though  hardly  much  Nearly  every  institution  has  its  library  and  read- 
generosity,  in  requiring  obedience  in  return  for  ing-room.  The  library  of  one,  whicn  may  well 
charity;  but  in  a  self-supporting  institution  pass  as  representative  of  its  class,  was  found  to 
any  regulations  (ping  beyond  the  requirements  contain,  besides  religious  works  and  novels,  a 
of  simple  propriety  are  a  manifest  injustice,  surprisingly  large  number  of  historic,  philosophic. 
Perhaps  **  suggestions  "  substituted  for  '*  regula-  and  scientific  books.  On  its  tables  were  seen,  be- 
tions  might  solve  the  problem.  The  conditions  sides  the  dVirrent  illustrated  magazines,  several 
for  entrance,  besides  the  uniform  requirement  of  of  the  graver  periodicals,  such  as  the  "*  Popular 
good  character,  are  various.  Many  homes  have  Science  Monthly,"  the  '*  North  American  Re- 
an  age  limit,  aidmitting  none  below  fourteen  or  view,"  the  "  Forum,"  and  the  **  Scientific  Amer- 
above  thirty.  Some  exclude  all  whose  weekly  ican."  Many  homes  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
earnings  exceed  $6.  In  some  the  weekly  charge  club  houses  to  girls  not  residing  in  them.  ''  Holi- 
is  graduated  according  to  the  girls*  income,  day  houses,'*  are  generally  transitory,  being  rent- 
Thus,  at  the  Primrose  Home,  in  New  York,  girls  ed  for  the  summer,  and  the  stay  oif  each  visitor 
earning  f  1  a  week  pay  25  cents,  and  so  on  up-  being  limited  to  about  two  weeks.  A  few  per- 
ward  to  $2.50,  paid  by  girls  earning  $5.  In  the  manent  ones  are  given  in  the  list.  The  more  im- 
Sacred  Heart  Home,  Cincinnati,  only  the  matron  portant  institutions  own  their  buildings,  though 
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generally  they  are  encumbered.  To  arrive  at 
ownership,  **  so  as  to  save  rent."  is  the  one  great 
ambition  of  the  others.  The  following  list,  com- 
piled for  this  article,  is  believed  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  complete.  It  is  intended  to  in- 
clude only  those  institutions  that  require  un- 
blemished character  as  condition  of  entrance. 
W.  C.  A.  indicates  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion; Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Young  Women's  Christian 


Association ;  L.  C.  U.,  Ladies  Christian  Union. 
The  term  **  self-supporting  "  should  not  in  equity 
include  rent,  interest,  taxes,  or  extensive  repairs. 
Several  institutions  answering  "  not  self-support- 
ing "  were  found  on  inspection  of  their  expense 
accounts  to  be  practically  self-supporting,  as 
here  defined.  These  are  marked  with  an  as- 
terisk. To  render  the  list  more  useful,  a  few 
lodging  houses  have  been  added. 


CItjr. 


Atlanta.  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md. 


BoMtoD,Masa 


u 
u 

to 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 


t4 


Buffido,  N.  Y  . . . 
CbarloBton,  8.  C. 
Chicago,  lU 


dncionati,  Ohio. . . 


Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Colambua,  Ohio... 

iJenver,  Col 

Deft  Moines,  Iowa. 
Detroit,  Mich 


Fort  Wajme.  Ind . . 
Fort  Worth, Tex.. 
Germantown,  Pa . . 

Halifax.  N.S 

Hartford,  Conn. . . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Kansaa  City,  Mo.. 

4* 

Kingston,  Canada. 

Lincoln,  Neb 

LoulBTllle,  Ry.... 


Lowell  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn . . . 
Meriden,  ('onii.... 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Montreal,  Canada. . 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven.  Conn, 

New  Orleanft,  La. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


u 


u 


Ni 


Home  of  the  Friendless. 

Y.  W.  C.  A 

St.  Vincent's  Home 

Girls'  Home  (Hennr  Watson) 

Female  Christian  Home 

St  PaaPs  House,  St.  Panrs  Parish 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Y.  W.C.A 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Episcopal  Church 
Temporary  Home  tor  Working  Women. . . 

Working  Girls'  Home 

Boston  Industrial  Temporary  Home 


New  England  Helping-Hand  Home 

Working  Girls' Club 

Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children. .. 

Business  Women's  Home 

Girls' Home 

Oirls'Home 

Temporan-  Home  for  Friendiess  Women  and 

Children. 
Home  Association  for  Woridng  Women  and 

Girls. 

Catholic  Home  for  Young  GIr'a 

Home  for  Mothers,  Widows,  and  Danghtcn  of 
Confederate  Soldiers. 

W.  C.  A.  Boarding  Home 

Strangers*  Home 

Home  for  Self- Supporting  Women 

St  Joseph's  Home 

Hotel  Mmnetonka. 

W.C.A 


Yacatton  Cottage .  . 
Sacred  Heart  Home. 
W.C.A 


Girls'  Industrial  Home 

Mercy  Home 

Home  for  Self-Dependent  Women . 

Home  of  the  Friendless 

Young  Woman's  Home 

Home  for  Emeigencies 

Fort  Worth  Benevolent  Home 

W.C.  A 

W.C.A 


W.C.  A .... 

Heart's  Ease  Co-operative  Bummer  Home. 
Friends'  Boarding  Home 

Mercy  Home 

W.  C.  A.  (lodging) 

W.C.  A 


Young  Women's  Boarding  Home 

Home  of  the  jTriend less 

St  Ann's  Home 

Home  for  Young  Women 

W.  C.  A.  Young  Women's  Boarding  Home. 

Curtis  Home 

W   C  A 

W.  c!  A.  (Branch  Home).! 

St  Elizabeth  Home 

W.  C.  A. 


Add: 


lASMangnmSt... 
281  N.  Liberty  St., 
106  N.  Front  St . . . 
820  N.  (divert  St. 
416  N.  Greene  St. . 
aO»  Cathedral  St... 
68  Warrenton  St . . 
40  Berkelev  St ... , 

51  Teoiple'St 

4&8ShawmutAv6. 

84  Dover  St 

IS  Davis  St 


127  Cbarl«>s  St 

401  Shawmut  Ave. 

848  Main  St 

574  Atlantic  Ave.. 
80  Willoughby  St. 

8  Poplar  St 

80  Concord  St 


858  Padfle  St. 


10  Niagara  Square. 

(Ml  Franklin  St 

BnwdSt 


888  Michigan  Ave 

868  W.  Jackson  St 

275  Indiana  St 

409S.MaySt   

1S9  E.  Huron  St  near  Wells. 
100  Broadway .^ . . 


140  and  148  Broadway 

16  Walnut  St 

64  8.  4th  St 


Warren  Ave.  near  Woodward 
Clifford  St.  and  Adams  Ave. 

144  Pritchard  fct 

547  Samuels  Ave.   ...'.. 

4781  Germantown  Ave 


56  Church  St. 


889  E.  Market  St... 
Troust  and  11th  SU. 


Home  for  the  Friendless. '. 

W.  C.  A.  Girls'  Boarding  Home 

Claiborne  Home  for  Working  Girls 

L.  C.  U.  Young  Women's  Home 

L.  C.  U.  Branch  Home  for  Women 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Margaret  Louisa  Home  for  Prot- 
estant Young  Women. 

Temporary  Home  for  Women 

Laura  Home 

Primrose  Home  for  Young  Girls 

Free  Home  for  De!ititnt(<  Girls 

Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls 

Girls'  Temporary  Home 


2  homes 

580  First  St 

504  W.  Kentndcy  St. 

728  4th  Ave 

10  John  St 

458-455  Shelby  St... 

Crown  St 

409  6thSt8 

Sl'r  Nicollet  Ave 

S28CthSt8 


W««U7 


Variable. 

$8  50 

18  50 
$0  50— $8  00 

18  00 

$8  00 
|8  50-15  00 
$8  50-95  00 
$8  00-44  to 

$8  00 
$]  50>-$4  00 
15  eta.  meal  or 

lodging. 
$8  00— $8  00 
$8  00-$8  50 

Variable 

$8  00-$4  00 
$4  00-$6  00 


lag. 


No. 

Yea. 

Nearly. 

No. 

Yes. 


Yea. 
Yea. 


No. 

\es. 

Yea. 

No. 

No.' 


$8  00 

$8  50— $4  00 

$8  00 
Variable 

|8  60-$4  00 


Free. 

Nearly. 

Yea. 


^o. 
Yes. 


$8  85— $4  00 
$8  00^-$5  00 

$8  to 
$8  00— $8  50 


$1  t)0-$3  to 
$8  18 -$4  50 
$8  50-$8  00 


Upto$l  00. 
$8  50 


Na« 

YH. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Ye^ 

Yes. 

^eariy. 

No. 

Neariy. 

No. 

Near^. 

Ko. 


$8  85 


$8  00— $8  50 


$8  60 
$8  00— $4  00 


Nesriy.' 


Yes. 


$1  50—14  Ou 


$8  CO 


$1  00-$8  00 


P5Cntnton  St 

568  Chapel  St 

72  Claiborne  Ave . .     . , . . . 
27  Washington  Square,  N . 

80S  Second  Ave 

14-16  E.  168t 


84  Second  Ave. 

120  Second  Ave 

856  W.88dSt 

28  E.  11th  St 

148  W.  14th  St 

87  St  Mark's  Place. 


$8  0(V-$4  00 


$8  E0-$3  00 


$8  50-$8  50 
$8  50— $5  00 

Variable 

$8  00— $5  00 
$8  0O-$5  00 


No. 

No. 

Fre«i 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Free^ 

Yes. 

No. 

Yrt. 

Yes. 


Not  qolte. 

No. 

Ko 

Notqoita 

Yea. 


$8  00  (lodging) 
$4  00— $6  OM 
Up  to  $8  50.. 


$8  00 
$1  50 


Nearly. 

Yea. 

No. 

Free. 

No. 

No. 
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city. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Norfolk,  Vi 

Omaha.  Neb. . . . 
Phiiadeiphb,  JftL. 


Plttobnrr,  P»... 
Portland,  Me.... 
Portknd^Ore... 
FtovUenee,  &.  1 

to 
U 


Poebloi,  Col 

Qitebee.  Guiadji. 
RichmoiKL  Va . . 
Koehceter,  V,  T 


St  Loaift,  Ifo 


St  Paol,  If  Inn 

fito  Frsndioo.  CM. 


ScnotoD,  Pb 

dprin^fiald,  Maas. . 
SmeaM,  N.  Y. . . . 
lofiMtOL  Ouiads.. 

Utic»,N.  Y 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Wheeling,  W.Ya.. 


Nam*. 


St  Btirnabaa  Home  for  Friendleaa  Women 

HiMne  for  the  Knendleea 

Tempermte  Wonum's  Bureoa  (lodging). . . . 


Women^B  Lodging  Hooae.. 


St.  Joseph's  Home 

St.  Clare 

Society  for  Aiding  Self-Sapporting  Women. . . . 

Young  Women^s  Home  Society  (French) 

New  York  Colored  Mission 

Home  for  Friendless  Colored  Oirls 

Holiday  House 

Holiday  Harbor 

Holiday  Hoose,  Brookside  Farm 

Harper  Seashore  Cottage 

Holiday  House,  Feoks  Farm — 

Young  Women's  Boarding  Home 

Young  Women's  Home 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Holiday  House,  ''Sea  Best** 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hobday  House,  Wbelen  Memorial 

Home. 
Boarding  Home  for  Young  Protestant  Women. 

Boarding  Home  for  Young  Women 

Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children.. .. 

Temporary  Home  for  Destitute  Women 

W.  C.  A.  Young  Women's  Home 

PorUand  Women's  Union 

Y.  W.  0.  A;  (Branch  Home) 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Seaside  Cottage. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Chlkiren's  Cottage 

Holiday  House,  ^Best  Cottage*'  (Buttonwood's 
Beaeb,  R.  L). 

Holiday  House 

Woman's  Benevolent  Union. 

W.  0.  A. 

W.  0.  A.  Oirls'  Lodging  House  (lodging) 

Home  for  Transients 

W.  C.  A.  Women's  Christian  Home 

W.  0.  A.  Women's  Training  School  (Boarding 
Department! 

Young  Olris'  Home 

8l  Mary's  Home 

V.W.O.  A 

San  Francisco  Girls*  Union 

Oirls*  Direetonr  

Home  of  the  Friendless  Woman  and  Ghildren. 

W  C  A. 

W.' C. A.  BottdingHomel. !.'!!!.. !'. !.!..!'.'..! 

W.  0.  A.  Isduatrfal  Home 

Young  Women's  Christian  Home. 

W.O.  A 


AdJNM. 


804  Mulberry  St. 
8:2£.  8</thSt.... 
^84  W.  4th  St... 


6  Bivington  St 


143W.UthSt 

25  W.iethSt 

441  W.2ddSt 

88iW.  ISthSt 

186  W.SOthSt 

18T  W.  82dSt 

Miller's  Place.  Long  Island. 
Miller's  Place,  Long  Island. 

Mountainville,  N.  Y 

North  Lung  Branch 

BavTille,  Long  Island 

197  Church  St 

109  S.  nth  St 

HIT  Arch  St 

AabuTT  Park,  N.  J 

Bristol,  Pa 


918-915  Clinton  St 

1481-1488  Lombard  St. 
dOSN.ethSt 


St. 


26  S] 
808  F  St~ 

66  Fountain  St 

96  Mathewson  St 

Conuiicut  Park,  Newport,  R.I. 
Conanicut  Park,  Newport,  B.  I. 
167   Broad  St.,  Proridtince, 
R.  L 

Bartlett,N.H 

Victoria  Ave 

12B  AnneSt 

619  E.  Main  St 

118  Franklin  St. 

72  Sophia  St 

40  Exchange  St 

1814  WashlQgton  Ave 

818N.4thSt 


620  St  Peter  St.. 
818  Somerset  St... 
1221  CFarrell  St. 

714  B'rshSt 

688  Post  St 

725  \damsAve... 

19  BHss  St 

618S  SalinaSt... 

88  Duke  St 

21C/0urtSt 

404  6thStN.W.. 


Weekly  chanf^. 


16—20  eta.  a 

night 
16-80  cts.  a 
night 

Variable 

$8  uo— 16  00 
$8  00— $5  00 
14  00 
10  cts. 
lO  cts.  and  up. 
|8  OU 
$8  00 
$8  00 


Self-Mppoii- 

tat. 

I 

Ji  Tee* 
Free. 
No. 

Yea. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes, 
No. 
No. 

Not  quite. 
Not  quite. 
Not  quite. 


$8 


$2  00 
00-14 
$8  00—1^ 
$8  26 
50—18  00 


18 


No. 
60  I  No. 
60  No. 

Yes. 

\es. 


|8  00 

$8  00 

$2  fi4)-$a  00 


|8  00-$8  60 


$1 


$8  00 
$8  OO 
18  00 
00-12  00 
18  00 


No. 
No.» 

Not  quitei 
Nearly. 
Yes. 


♦1  25  (lodging) 
$1  00-14  60 

92  00 
$2  60-$8  00 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yea. 


Yes. 
No.» 
Nearly. 
No. 


$8  25-$5  00 
18  00—94  60 


92  60 

98  00 
98  00-96 
P  60-95 

92  00 
Variable . . 
98  26—94 
92  60-98 
92  00—92 

92  50 
|9  0(^->98 


00 
00 


60 
00 
60 

00 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yea. 

No. 

Yea. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


GREAT    BRITAIN    AND   IRELAND,  a 

monarchy  in  western  Europe.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  Parliament,  consisting  of 
the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  roll  of  the  Upper  House  contained  554 
names  in  1889.  Of  tne  hereditary  peerages  about 
two  thirds  were  created  during  the  present  cent- 
ury, and  only  19  date  beyond  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury. There  are  18  Scotch  and  63  Irish  peers 
who  have  no  seats  in  Parliament.  The  Lower 
House  consists  of  670  members,  who  are  elected 
for  the  duration  of  each  Parliament,  which  has 
a  constitutional  limitation  of  seven  years  and 
can  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  royal  decree. 
The  average  duration  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  has  been  less  than  four  years.  Of  the 
total  number  253  are  elected  for  English,  89  for 
Scotch,  and  85  for  Irish  county  constituencies, 
2:n  for  English,  31  for  Scotch,  and  16  for  Irish 
boroughs,  and  5  for  English,  2  for  Scotch,  and  2 
for  Irish  universities.  In  1889  there  were  2,704,- 
035  county,  1,934,414  borough,  and  15,287  uni- 
versity electors  in  England  and  Wales,  making 
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a  total  of  4,653.736 ;  321.415  county,  237,073  bor- 
ough, and  15,584  university  electors  in  Scotland, 
a  total  of  574,072;  and  in  Ireland  647,728  coun- 
ty, 102,661  borough,  and  4,156  university  elect- 
ors, a  total  of  754,545.  An  act  of  Parliament 
that  is  renewed  annually  provides  that  all  voting 
shall  be  by  secret  ballot.  English  and  Scotch 
peers,  clergymen.  Government  contractors,  and 
all  sheriffs  and  election  officers  are  ineligible  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  executive  authority  is  supposed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Crown,  vet  practically  it  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Cabinet,  the  members  of  which  are 
selected  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  retains  his 
office  only  so  long  as  his  policy  is  sustained  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  case  of  an  adverse 
vote  on  a  Cabinet  (question  he  may  appeal  to  the 
country  by  dissolvmg  Parliament,  The  Prime 
Minister  is  usually  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  filling  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  The  present  chief  of  the  Cabinet  is 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  holds  at  the  same  time  the  office 
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of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    The  71,162;  the  number  of  marriages  in  Ireland, 

leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  First TiOrd  20,018 ;  of  births,  109,557 ;  of  deaths,  85,902. 

of  the  Treasury  is  W.  H.  Smith.     The  other  The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 

members  of  the  Cabinet,  which  was  constituted  Kingdom,  including   foreigners,  in  1889,  was 

on  Aug.  8, 1886,  are  as  follow :  Lord  High  Chan-  343,551,  against  398,491  in  1888,  and  396,494  in 

cellor.  Lord  Halsbury,  formerly  Sir  Hardinge  S.  1887.    The  emigration  to  the  United  States  was 

Giffard;  Lord   President  of  the  Council,  Vis-  241,029,  apinst  298,087  in  1888,  and  296,901  in 

count   Cranbrook,  formerly  Gathome  Hardy;  1887;  to  British  North  America.  38,132,  agains^t 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  George  Joachim  49,107  in  1888  and  44,406  in  1887 :  to  Australia, 

Goschen  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De-  29,040,  against  81,725  in  1888  and  35,198  in  1887 ; 

partment,  Henry  Matthews;  Secretary  of  State  toother  countries,  85,850.    The  number  of  Brit^ 

for  War,  Edwara  Stanhope ;  Secretary  of  State  ish-born  emigrants  in  1889  was  254,568,  against 

for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Knutsford;  Secretary  of  279,928  in  1888;  and  of  these  64,972  were  Irish, 

SUtefor  India,  Viscount  Cross;  First  Lord  of  against    73,233  in    1888,  25,371    were    Scotch, 

the  Admiralty,  Lord  George  Hamilton ;  Lord  against  35,873,  and  164,225  were  English,  a^inst 

Chancellorof  Ireland,  Lord  Ashbourne,  formerly  170,822.     The  immigrants  in  1888  numbered 

Edward  Gibson ;  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  128,879,  of  whom  94.133  were  of  British  origin. 

Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Arthur  J.  Balfour ;  Chan-  Since  1876,  while  3,050,000  people  of  British  and 

cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Duke  of  Irish   origin    ha  ye   left   the  United  Kin^om, 

Rutland,  formerly  Liord  John  Manners;  Presi-  995.000,  or  nearly  one  third  as  many,  have  im- 

dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-  minted.    In  the  fiye  years  1876-'80  the  net 

Beach ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  Cadogan ;  Preisi-  emigration  was  434,000,  an  average  of  87,000  per 

dent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Charles  annum ;  in  1881-85  it  was  934,000,  an  average 

Thomas  Ritchie ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Ag-  of  187,000  per  annum ;  and  in  the  four  years 

riculture,  Henry  Chaplin.  1886-'80  it  was  685,000,  or  about  171,000  per 

Area  and  Fopnlatlon. — The  area  of  the  annum.    The  movement,  though  not  so  great  as 

United  Kingdom  is  121,481  square  miles.    The  in  several  other  countries  of  western  Europe, 

population  of  England  increased  from  15,002,443  has  in  the  four  years  been  equal  to  5  per  1,000 

m  1841  to  24,613.926  in  1881 ;  that  of  Wales,  of  the  population  annually,  or  five  twelfths  of 

from  911,705  to  1,360,513 ;  and  that  of  Scotland  the  average  yearly  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 

from  2,620,184  to  8,735,573 ;  while  that  of  Ire-  Two  thirds  of  the  emigration  has  been  to  the 

land  decreased  from  8,196,697  to  5.174,886.    The  United  States. 

population  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  on  Edncation. — Compulsory  education  was  in- 
April  4,  1881,  was  85,241,482.  The  number  troduced  in  1870,  when  board  schools  were  estab- 
Bpdaking  the  Celtic  languages  was  2,067,359.  lished  in  the  towns  and  country  districts,  under 
About  70  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Wales  and  the  control  of  school  boards,  in  the  election  of 
Monmouthshire  could  speak  Welsh  ;  6*20  per  which  female  rate  payers  participate,  and  for 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Scotland  could  speak  which  women  are  eligible.  The  Government 
Gaelic ;  and  18*2  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Ire-  paid,  under  the  code  that  has  been  in  force  till 
land  could  speak  the  Irish  language.  From  the  1890,  a  fixed  grant  of  4ts,  6d.  per  annum  for  every 
tables  of  births  and  deaths  the  population  of  puoil  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic^ 
England  and  Wales  on  June  30, 1889,  was  com-  ana  for  various  degrees  of  excellence,  as  deter- 
putod  to  be  29,015,613 :  of  Scotland,  4,077,070 ;  mined  by  the  examinations  of  the  school  in- 
of  Ireland,  4,716,209 ;  the  total  for  the  United  specters  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Education, 
Kingdom,  37,808,892,  exclusive  of  soldiers,  sea-  Is.,  2a.,  or  88,  extrf^  also  la.  or  2s,  for  each  pupil 
men  of  the  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  instructed  in  English,  geography,  history,  draw- 
The  population  of  the  inner  ring  of  the  me-  ing,  or  needlework,  and  4«.  for  mathematics, 
tropotis  or  London  proper  in  1888  was  esti-  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  Latin,  French,  or.  in 
mated  in  1888  at  4,282,921.  The  jmrt  included  the  girls'  schools,  cookery.  A  large  part  of  the 
in  the  registration  district  contained  4,351,738  cost  of  the  schools  is  defrayed  out  of  the  school 
inhabitants  in  1889.  The  other  towns  in  En^-  rates  levied  on  householders,  which  averagB  3  or 
land  having  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  in  4  per  cent:  of  the  rent.  In  addition  to  this  and 
that  year  were  Liverpool,  604,562 ;  Birmingham,  to  the  Government  grants  the  school  boards  are 
454,835  ;  Manchester,  378,800 ;  Hull,  234,283  ;  empowered  to  exact  a  fee  from  each  pupil,  not 
Leeds,  357,449 ;  Sheffield,  327,227 ;  Bristol,  229,-  to  exceed  9d.  a  week.  Rarely  is  the  fee  so  high, 
361;  Bradford,  235,056;  Nottingham,  237,812;  and  commonly  it  is  only  Id.,  which  is  broueht 
Sal  ford,  208,017 ;  Newcastle,  160,983  ;  Ports-  to  the  teacher  every  Monday  morning  The 
mouth,  141,253 ;  Leicester,  150,520 ;  Sunderland,  Government  hesitates  to  accede  to  the  popular 
134,193;  Oldham,  142.405;  Brighton,  121,807;  demand  for  gratuitous  education,  falling  back  on 
Blackburn,  .121,275  ;  Bolton,  114,670;  Preston,  the  old  argument  that  the  school  fees  make  the 
104.194;  Cardiff,  112,712;  Birkenhead,  102,541.  advantages  of  education  appear  more  valuable 
In  Scotland,  at  the  last  census,  Glasgow  had  in  the  eyes  of  parents,  although  Lord  Salisbury 
674,095;  Edinburgh,  236,002:  Dundee,  140,239;  held  out  the  prospect  of  the  abolition  of  school 
Aberdeen,  105,180.  In  Ireland  the  only  cities  fees  not  long  before  the  new  education  code  was 
with  more  than  100,000  population  were  Dublin,  promulgated.  The  real  obstacle  was  the  attitude 
with  349,648  within  the  metropolitan  limits,  and  of  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary  schools  con- 
Belfast,  with  208,122.  trolled   by  the  Anglican  and   other   religions 

The  number  of  marriages  in  England  and  bodies.    These  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on 

Wales  in  1888  was  208,456;  of  births,  879  263;  voluntary  contributions  and  school  fees.    Many 

of  deaths,  510,690;  the  number  of  marriaf^es  in  of   them  were  in  existence   before  the  board 

Scotland,  25,281 ;  of  births,  123,233 ;  of  deaths,  schools  were  established,  and  they  have  been 
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continued  and  increased  in  number  because  in  for  needlework,  and  an  equivalent  for  boys,  1«. ; 
the  latter  no  religious  instruction  is  giytin  and  and  for  class  subjects,  according  to  the  e'iUcien- 
none  of  a  sectarian  character  could  be  intro-  cy  shown,  la,  or  is.  The  best  schools  can  earn 
duced.  When  the  question  arose  of  abolishing  £1  (kl.  per  pupil,  to  be  increased  by  payments 
school  fees  in  the  state-supported  schools  and  for  specific  subjects  and  by  the  grant  for  draw- 
substituting  an  additional  suovention  from  the  ing,  which  is  made  compulsory  for  boys.  For 
Government  a  demand  was  made  for  like  assist-  girls  there  are  special  allowances  where  cookinff 
ance  for  the  voluntary  schools.  A  lar^  section  and  laundry  work  are  taught  A  princip<Q 
of  the  Liberal  party  favors  the  assumption  of  the  teacher  is  held  competent  to  teach  60  children, 
voluntary  schools  by  the  state  and  the  institution  and  for  every  70  children  additional  there  must 
of  a  general  system  of  public  eleroenlarv  schools,  be  a  certificated  teacher  who  has  received  a 
SQch  as  exists  in  the  United  States  and  in  most  normal-college  training,  or,  if  untrained,  he  only 
European  countries,  and  few  of  the  Tories  would  counts  for  (io  children.  Infant  schools  receive 
venture  to  propose  the  eitenMon  of  state  aid  a  fixed  grant  of  9«.,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
free  from  state  control.  Any  sort  of  interfer-  la,  if  the  school  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  state  would  discourage  ments  of  the  code,  and  if  it  surpasses  the  mini- 
religious  contributors  and  diminish  the  revenue  mum  requirements  there  is  a  supplementary 
of  the  voluntary  schools  from  private  benefac-  grant  varying,  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
tions.  The  introduction  of  gratuitous  education  school,  from  2a,  to  9a,,  with  la,  for  needlework 
in  the  board  schools  would  entail  an  exi)ense  to  instruction  for  ^rls  and  drawing  for  boys  and 
the  Qovemment  of  not  only  the  £2,000,000  rep-  ia,  more  for  music,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
resented  by  the  school  fees  now  collected ;  it  the  older  children  can  sing  by  note.  The  new 
would  lead  to  the  transfer  of  the  education  im-  code  went  into  force  on  Sept.  1,  1800.  Ele- 
parted  in  the  voluntary  schools  to  the  Govern-  mentary  education  was  made  free  in  Scotland 
ment,  increasing  the  yearly  expenditure  by  £30,-  in  1889.  The  Government  grants  paid  to  Eng- 
000.000  or  £40,W)0.000.  lish  primary  schools  in  1889  was  £8,245,827  and 
The  new  education  code,  embodying  the  rec-  to  Scotch  schools  £488,718,  besides  £488,708  for 
ommendations  of  the  Royal  Education  Commis-  special  branches  in  Great  Britain,  while  the 
sion,  does  away  with  the  system  of  **  payment  by  grants  to  Irish  schools  amounted  to  £902,577, 
results,"  which  leads  to  cramming,  overstudy,  making  the  sum  given  by  the  Government  for 
and  loading  of  the  memory  with  uncongenial  elementary  instruction  £5,071,005.  The  income 
knowledge  learned  by  rote  and  ouickly  forgot-  of  the  schools  from  endowments,  local  rates, 
ten.  Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  in  the  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  other  sources  was, 
rural  districts  and  at  eleven  and  a  half  or  twelve  in  1888,  for  England  £8,839,408 ;  for  Scotland, 
and  a  half  in  the  towns,  during  the  interval  that  £586,942 ;  and  for  Ireland,  £194,984.  There  were 
elapses  before  the  children  are  put  to  useful  oc-  in  England  and  Wales  19,221  schools,  with  ac- 
cupations  the  knowledge  with  which  they  have  commodation  for  5,856,554  children,  and  8,614,- 
been  hurriedly  crammed  in  order  to  increase  the  967  in  average  attendance;  in  Scotland,  8,106 
teacher's  allowance  passes  from  their  minds.  In  schools,  with  accommodation  for  687,297,  and 
the  future  teaching  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  physi-  496,239  in  attendance ;  in  Ireland^  8,196  schools, 
cal  and  mental  condition  of  the  pupils,  who  will  with  an  average  attendance  of  498,888  pupils, 
be  made  to  comprehend  and  assimilate  what  The  total  numoer  of  children  between  the  ages 
they  acquire.  Fnysical  and  manual  training  of  five  and  fourteen  in  England  and  Wales  was 
will  be  made  prominent,  and  kindergarten  or  5,962,488  and  in  Scotland  888,109.  Of  the 
similar  methoas  will  make  learning  attractive  schools  in  England  and  Wales  4,562  were  direct- 
to  little  children,  while  later  drawing  and  manu-  ly  under  school  boards,  11,888,  were  connected 
al  training  of  an  advanced  kind  are  to  be  com-  with  the  National  Society  or  the  Church  of  Eng- 
pulsory  for  boys,  and  a  lar^r  share  of  the  school  land,  554  were  Wesleyan,  895  were  Roman  Catho- 
time  of  girls  will  be  claimed  by  cookery  and  lie,  and  1,875  were  British,  undenominational, 
laundry  work.  The  inspector  is  no  longer  obliged  and  other  schools.  In  Scotland  2,608  were  pub- 
to  examine  each  individual  pupil.  All  are  re-  lie  schools,  76  were  connected  with  the  Church 
quired  to  be  present  at  the  examination  and  all  of  Scotland,  157  wero  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
are  liable  to  be  eumined,  but  it  is  left  to  him  to  rest  were  connected  with  other  religious  bodies 
examine  as  many  as  he  may  see  fit.  Teachers  or  were  undenominational.  In  England  and 
will  have  more  liberty  in  arranging  the  educa-  Wales  there  were  44  training  colleges  in  1888, 
tional  course.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  with  8,277  students,  and  in  Sx)tland  7  colleges, 
child  to  be  in  the  same  standard  in  all  tKree  ele-  with  857  students. 

mentary  branches.    For  pupil  teachers  the  new  Commerce, — The  imports  in  1889  reached  the 

code  reiquires  severer  tests  before  they  receive  total  of  £427,210,880,  against  £387,635,743  in 

certificates.     Instead  of  being  examined  b^  the  1888,  and  £862,227,564  in  1887.    The  exports  of 

inspector  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  of  domestic  products  amounted  to  £248,091,959, 

four  years,  they  must  pass  the  examination  for  against  £233,842,607  in  1888.  and  £221,414,186 

the  (Jiueen's  scholarships,  and  two  failures  dis-  in   1887;    the  foreign  exports  to  £64,989,715, 

qualify  them.    The  system  of  merit  grants  and  against  £64,042,629  in  1888,  and  £59,348,975  in 

of  percentages  by  results  disappears,  though  the  1887.    The  value  of  the  total  trade  per  capita 

principle  is  retained  to  a  limited  extent  in  vari-  was  £19  11a,  7(2.,  which  was  a  greater  average 

able  grants  for  higher  degrees  of  efficiency.    Ev-  than  in  any  year  since  1883.    The  share  of  Eng- 

ery  school  that  is  found  efficient  by  the  inspector  land  and  Wales  in  the  total  was  90  per  cent.,  of 

receives  13s.  M,    If  his  report  is  favorable  this  Scotland  7|,  and  of  Ireland  2^  per  cent.    The 

i^  increased  to  lis.    For  discipline  and  organ i-  shares  of  the  principal  foreign  countries  and 

zation  there  is  a  further  grant  of  la,  or  Is.  Qd. ;  British  possessions  in  the  imports  and  in  the  ex- 
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The  importa  of  live  animals  were  valued  at 
£10,300.087:  of  non-dutUble  articles  of  food 
And  drink,  £1S4,B60,S35 ;  of  dutiable  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  £3S,310,TT4;  of  tobacco,  £3.- 
B73.92S:  of  metals.  £22.084,845;  of  chemicals, 
djes,  and  tanning  materials.  £8,S35,3T8;  of  oils, 
£7,122.978:  of  textile  materials,  £01.807.086;  of 
raw  materials  for  other  manufactures.  £43.604,- 
671;  of  manufactured  ari.icles,  £54,263.411;  of 
all  other  articles,  £14,697,130;  tolal.  £427.210,- 
830.  The  import  of  wheat  was  11,730,454  quar- 
ters of  8  bushels,  as  compared  with  11.45^.273 
Juarters  in  the  preceding  Tear,  and  14,102,000  in 
S85.  Of  the  tot«l  for  1880.  4,264,325  quarters 
came  from  Russia.  3.403.2M  from  the  United 
States,  1,843,466  from  India,  573,497  from  Rou- 
mania,  507.725  from  Germany,  381,213  from 
Australasia,  and  23,306  from  Canada.  The  quan- 
tity of  flour  was  2.039,840  oiiarters,  ot  which 
3,013,565  quarters  were  supplied  by  the  United 
States.     Tlie  quantities  of  the  chief  food   iin- 

Krts  were  as  follow;  Cereals,  including  flour, 
9.217.4OT,owt. ;  rice,  6.583,740  cwt. ;  hams  and 
bacon.  4.475,753  cwl.:  reflncd  sugar,  0.022.939 
cwt;  raw  sngar,  17.503.566  cwt.;  tea.  221,603,- 
680  lbs. :  butter,  1,027.460  cwt. ;  margarine. 
1,840.760  cwt.;  cheese,  1,009.54.^  cwt.;  beef, 
1.944,053  owt;  preserved  meal,  642,857  ewt.; 
fresh  mutton,  1.224.669  cwt.:  spirits,  10.461.- 
S4S  gallons:  wine,  15.034.034  Kallons.  The 
numMT  of  live  cattle  impirted  was  5-'i5.23l  ;  of 
sheep,  678.058.  The  value  of  the  grain  and 
flour  importe-l  m  1880  was  £.TO.«(W,127:  nf  raw 
cotton,  £45,389,385;   of   wool.   £28,393, 75.'> ;  of 


woolen  manufactures,  £12.125.004;  of  timber, 
£19,836,045 :  of  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  £22.852.- 
684;  of  meat,  £18.801,800;  of  animals.  £10,360,- 
807;  of  butter  and  margarine.  £13.808,450;  of 
silk  manufactures,  £11,785,240;  of  tea,  £10.- 
022.771;  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute.  £11,760,005: 
of  seeds,  £7,047,164;  of  fruits,  £6,031,755;  of 
wine,  £3.008,833;  of  leather,  £6,6«7.2«5;  ot 
cheese.  £4,494.554;  of  tobacco,  £3,973,035;  of 
copper  ore,  £4,318,438. 

The  exports  of  British  products  in  1889  are 
sumtnarized  in  the  foUawiug  groups;  Live  ani- 
mals, £1,172,063;  articles  of  food  and  dTinlc. 
£10.718,662;  raw  materials,  £17.357.920:  textile 
fabrics  and  yams.  £110.210.484;  metals  and 
manufactures  of  metals  other  than  machinery, 
£40.94.'5,735;  machinery,  £15.254.658;  clothing 
and  articles  of  personal  use,  £11,435.731 ;  chemi- 
cals and  medical  preparations.  £7.933,510:  all 
other  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, £«3,07J,187;  total.  £248.001,059.  The 
export  of  cotton  gooils  was  £58,825,843.  and  ot 
cotton  yam.  £11.711,190 ;  of  woolen  and  worsted 
manufactures,  £21,340,107,  and  of  yam  £4^1,- 
597;  of  linen  manufaolures,  £6,776,911.  and  ot 
Yam  £839,075;  of  jute  manufactures,  £2,770.- 
188;  ot  hardware  and  cutlerv.  £2,088.002:  of 
copper,  £3301,254;  of  pig  and  puddled  iron, 
£3,987,540 ;  of  bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod  iron. 
£1.634.403:  of  railroad  iron  ot  all  kinds,  £5.- 
339.304;  of  wire,  £832,385;  of  tin  plates.  £6.- 
430,496;  of  hoops  and  plates,  £4,134.883;  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron  of  all  sorts,  £5,431.805; 
of  old  iron.  £432.586 ;  ot  steel  and  manufact- 
ures thereof,  £3,340,094;  of  coal  and  coke, 
£14,793,655;  of  machinery,  £15^.658. 

Agrlcnltare. — The  competition  of  new  coun- 
tries, which  has  brought  down  the  price  of  wheat 
from  SOs.  9d.  a  quarter  in  1860  to  20&  M.  in 
1880,  a  tall  of  64  cents  a  bushel,  has  affected  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  seri- 
ously than  that  of  other  countries  of  Euitifie. 
The  cultivated  area  has  inc[«tsed.  bnt  the  pm- 
duetion  of  food  and  other  useful  crops  has  di- 
minished, and  the  result  has  been  the  !=ame  as  if 
a  large  part  of  the  land  had  reverted  into  a  wild 
stnte.  The  social  effects  of  this  process  have 
been  most  apparent  in  Ireland  and  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  the  people  have  been 
deprived  of  their  ancestral  homesteads,  many  of 
them  being  evicted  by  force,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  population  has  been  driven  into  exile.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  other  statesmen  and  economists 
have  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  cultnm 
that  are  no  longer  profltable  on  intensive  system 
ot  cnltivation  and  the  raising  of  fmit  and  small 
crops.  Owing  to  the  inejiperienee  of  the  culti- 
vators, the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  and  the 
conditions  ot  land  tenure  there  has  been  little  or 
no  progress  in  this  direction.  In  1869,  of  the 
total  cultivated  area  of  England  14-6  percent, 
was  devoted  to  wheat  alone,  and  33'3  per  cent,  to 
grain  crops.  In  the  entire  United  Kingdom 
wheat  covered  8'7  per  cent.,  all  grain  crops  2*'"3 
per  cent.,  green  crops  llfl  per  ceaU,  meadow 
grasses  and  clover  11*2  per  cent.,  permanent 
iiastnre  49'5  per  cent,,  and  other  crops  and  fal- 
low 3-0  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area.  In  1W9 
the  wheat  area  in  Encland  had  fallen  to  94  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  proportion  taken  np 
by  grain  crops  in  general  to  2iii  per  cent    In 
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the  whole  of  great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  pro- 
portion of  the  wheat  area  was  reduced  to  5*8  per 
cenU,  of  all  grain  crops  to  20*1  per  cent.,  of 
green  crops  to  9*4  per  cent.,  and  of  other  crops 
and  bare  tallow  to  1*8  per  cent.,  while  meadow 
lands  had  increased  to  12*0  per  cent.,  and  per- 
manent pasture  had  grown  to  55*8  per  cent. 
The  variations  in  Great  Britain  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  the  various  crops  in  the  years  desig- 
nated, with  the  increase  or  decrease  between 
1S09  and  1879,  and  between  1869  and  1889. 


number  of  steamers  was  1,760,  of  289,852  tons, 
giving  employment  to  20,540  men.  There  were 
428  sailing  vessels,  of  55,495  tons,  employing 
2,420  men.  and  248  steam  vessels,  of  105,712 
tons,  employing  3,839  men,  en^ged  partly  in 
the  home  and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade.  The 
number  of  saihng  vessels  engaged  exclusively  in 
foreign  trade  was  2,665,  of  2,401,419  tons,  em- 
ploying 48,669  men ;  the  number  of  steamers 
was  3,284,  of  3,902,265  tons,  employing  108,700 
men.  The  total  number  of  vessels  in  1888  be- 
longing to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Chan- 


CROFS. 

Tou]  enltlTmtDd  atm 

Wlieat  

J^y < 

Oats 

All  eenai  crops 

Ail  (rreeo  eropa 

RourtioB  gnu««s  and  elOTers 

VwvoMaent  pasture 

BvB  ftilow 


1869. 

1879. 

1889. 

T«B  jmn. 

Twenty  jmuu 

8Q^S9,278 

81,9T^7S4 

82,788,857 

+757,578 

4-2,894,079 

8,6dS^7 

2,718,992 

2321,504 

-897,486 

-1366.658 

2;i51,4S0 

2,667.176 

2,121.C8) 

-&4Sl646 

-129,950 

2,7:2,720 

2,666,628 

2,888,704 

4-252,076 

4-105,984 

9,75aa87 

8,986.284 

8,075,172 

-910,062 

-1.682,665 

8,575,067 

8,564,818 

8,299,647 

-254,671 

-275,420 

8,44!^,726 

4,478,878 

4,677.298 

4-408,916 

4-1,428,572 

12,735,897 

14,1C6,724 

15,865,868 

4-1,699,189 

4-8,129.966 

785,836 

721,409 

518,820 

-206,089 

-225,516 

In  Ireland  the  wheat  area  in  1869  was  only  1*8 
percent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  now  it  is 
one  third  as  much,  while  the  whole  grain  area 
has  declined  from  14'1  to  10*1  per  cent.,  and  that 
of  green  crops  from  9*4  to  8*0  per  cent.  Out  of 
every  100  acres  72*4  are  now  in  permanent  past- 
ure, an  increase  of  8*2  acres  in  twenty  years. 

The  increase  in  the  grass  area  has  not  been 
nccompanied  with  an  incre^  in  live  stock.  On 
the  contrary  there  has  been  a  serious  decline  in 
the  number  of  farm  animals  in  twenty  years. 
Cattle  have  increased  and  hogs  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion, while  horses  have  decreased,  ana  in  the 
number  of  sheep  there  has  been  a  lar^  diminu- 
tion. The  actual  figures  for  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  years  under  comparison,  with  the 
increase  or  decrease  at  the  end  of  ten  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


nel  Islands  was  21,896,  of  7,464,167  tons,  of 
which  15,025,  of  8,114,509  tons,  were  sailing  ves- 
sels, and  6,871,  of  4,349,658  tons,  were  steamers. 
The  total  number  of  men  employed  was  223,673, 
of  whom  25,277  were  foreigners.  There  were 
269  sailing  vessels,  of  75,696  tons,  and  465  steam- 
ers, of  407,445  tons,  built  and  registered  in  1888. 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  British  ports 
in  1888  was  59,573,  of  33,952,000  tons,  of  which 
22,109,  of  9,003,000  tons,  were  foreip.  The 
number  cleared  was  60,159,  of  34,566,000  tons,  of 
which  22,340,  of  9,120,000  tons,  were  foreign. 
The  total  British  tonnage  was  68,519,000  and  the 
foreign  tonnage  18,124,000  tons,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter 4,096,443  tons  were  Norwegian,  3,607,150 
German,  2,087,200  Dutch,  1,977,140  French,  1,- 
573,860  Danish,  1,432,600  Swedish,  1,007,200 
Spanish,  662,600  Belgian,  575,900  Italian,  435,400 
Russian,  264,100  American,  147,300  Austrian, 
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1,461,061 
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29,5S8,141 
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1879. 


1,482,845 
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28,157,060 

2,091,559 
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1.481,889 

6,189,556 

2^688,020 

2,510,806 
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-20,456 

4-288,199 

-2,02^060 

4  419,244 


Timtj 


-89,672 

4-726,082 

-8,906.121 

4-560351 


In  England  the  number  of  horses  per  100  cul- 
tivated acres  declined  from  4*9  to  4*3 ;  cattle  in- 
creased from  15*9  to  17*4 ;  sheep  declined  from 
84*8  to  63-2,  and  pigs  increased  from  7*0  to  8*4 
between  1869  and  1889 ;  in  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  horses  declined  from  4*8  to  4*3;  cattle 
increased  from  14*0  to  18*6;  sheep  declined  from 
9o'8  to  78*3,  and  pigs  increased  from  6*3  to  7*6 ; 
in  Ireland  horses  remained  at  3*4;  cattle  in- 
creased from  23*8  to  27*4 ;  sheep  declined  from 
29*7  to  25-2,  and  pigs  increased  from  7*0  to  9*1. 

The  product  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  in  1889 
was  73,267,007  bushels,  or  29*91  bushels  to  the 
acre;  of  barley,  67,478,799  bushels,  or  31*81 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  of  oats,  113,548,967  bushels, 
or  39*31  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Narlntion. — The  number  of  sailing  vessels 
engaged  in  the  home  trade,  that  is,  in  navigat- 
ing l^tween  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingoom 
and  the  neighboring  coasts  from  the  Elbe  to 
Brest,  was  9,199  in  1^,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  597,145  tons,  employing  89,505  sailors ;  the 


and  145,408  Greek.  The  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  of  London,  exclusive  of 
coasting  vessels,  was  12,941,861;  at  Liverpool, 
10,209,752:  at  Cardiff,  8,076,333;  at  Newcastle, 
4,130,892 ;  at  Hull,  3,401,692 ;  at  Glasgow,  2,448,- 
882;  at  Newport,  2,431,732.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  coastwise  in  1888  was  317,886,  of 
47,572,985  tons;  number  cleared,  281,820,  of  41,- 
944,389  tons. 

Railroads.— The  railroads  in  operation  on 
Jan.  1, 1889,  had  a  total  length  of  19,812  miles, 
of  which  13,982  miles  were  in  England  and 
Wales,  3,079  miles  in  Scotland,  and  2,723  miles 
in  Ireland.  The  total  capital  was  £864,695,963. 
There  were  742,499.164  passengers  carried  in 
1888,  exclusive  of  holders  of  season  tickets.  The 
receipts  from  passengers  were  £30,984,090 ;  from 
freignt,  £38,755,780 :  the  total  receipts,  includ- 
ing miscellaneous,  £72,894,665. 

Fosts  and  Telegraphs.— On  March  81. 1889, 
there  were  17,829  post-offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     The  permanent  staff   of   officials, 
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which  included  4,054  females,  was  58,306,  besides  the  colors  in  March,  1890.    The  number  enrolled 

whom  about  50.000  persons  are  employed,  16,-  in  the  volunteer  corps  of  Great    Britain   in- 

000  being  women.    The  number  of  letters  de-  creased  from  119,146  in  1860  to  226,469  in  188& 

livered  in  1888-*89  was  1,558,500,000,  the  share  Of  the  total  number  of  non-commissioned  offi- 

of  England  and  Wales  being  1,327,000,000 ;  of  cers  and  privates  in  the  British  army  on  Jan.  1, 

Scotland.  136,000,000;  and  of  Ireland,  95,500,-  1889, 150,048  were  of  English,  16,838  of  Scotch, 

000.    The  number  of  letters  per  head  of  the  popu-  and  30,802  of  Irish  birth, 

lation  has  increased  from  32  in  1879  to  42  in  The  magazine  rifle  that  has  received  the  ap- 

1889.    The  number  of  postal  cards  carried  in  proval  of  tne  War  Office  is  one  with  a  bolt-head 

the  United  Kingdom  in  1888-'89  was  201.000,  screw,  a  contrivance  that  some  military  authori- 

000 ;  of  book  packages,  412,000,000 ;  of  news-  ties  condemn  as  false  in  principle,  as  it  is  unable 

papers,  151,900,000 ;  of  parcels,  39,500,000 ;  show-  to  resist  the  concussion  of  firing  or  the  strain  of 

ing  an  increase  of  6,700,000  in  the  postal  cards,  extraction. 

5,^,000  in  the  book  packets,  and  7.800,000  in  Lord  Hartington*s  commission  to  consider  the 

the  parcels,  and  a  decrease  of  300,000  in  the  reform  of  the  military  and  naval  administrations 

newspapers  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  made  a  very  guarded  report  sugsestine,  how- 

The  number  of  money  orders  in  1888-'89  was  ever,  far-reaching  changes,  the  chief  of  which 

10.507,717,  and  the  amount  was  £26,618.052,  9,-  are  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  oommander- 

228,183  of  theni,  amounting  to  £22,957,649,  be-  in-chief  and  the    appointment  of  a  chief-of- 

ing  internal  orders,  of  which  7,560,195,  of  the  staff.    It  was  found  that  no  definite  plans  had 

amount  of  £19,267,308,  was  sent  in  England  been  worked  out  and  agreed  on  for  the  defense 

and  Wales,  1,079,719,  of  the  amount  of  £2,422,-  by  the  armv  of  the  dock  yards,  arsenals,  and 

793,  in  Scotland,  and  588,249,  of  the  amount  of  coaling  stations,  at  home  or  abroad,  or  for  the 

£1,267,548,  in  Ireland.    The  number  of  postal  conveyance  of  troops  by  the  navy  to  the  sta- 

orders  was  40,282,321,  amounting  to  £16,112,079.  tions  to  be  garrisoned  after  the  commencement 

The  revenue  from  the  post-office  was  £9,102,776  of  hostilities.    Naval  experts  gave  it  as  their 

and  the  expenditure  was  £6,062,902,  leaving  a  opinion  that  the  garrisons  ought  to  be  on  the 

net  revenue  of  £3,039,874.  spot  before  the  emergency  arises,  and  that  the 

The  telegraph  lines  on  April  1,  1889,  had  a  navy  should  be  bound  by  no  promises  of  as- 
total  length  of  80,726  miles,  having  183,502  sistance  to  the  forces  operating  on  land.  The 
miles  of  wire,  nearly  all  of  which  belonged  to  fact  that  no  combined  plan  of  operations  existed 
the  Government,  the  telegraph  system  of  the  for  the  defense  of  the  empire  in  any  given  con- 
country  having  been  acquired  by  the  state  in  tingency  was  in  the  view  of  the  commission  a 
1870.  The  number  of  messages  dispatched  in  dan gerous  and  unsatisfactorv  condition  of  affairs. 
England  and  Wales  during  the  year  ending  The  report  recommends  making  the  First  Naval 
March  31,  1889,  was  48,532,669 ;  in  Scotland,  5,-  Lord  more  definitely  responsible  to  the  First 
991,223;  in  Ireland,  3,241,455;  total,  57,765,347.  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  other  lords  sub- 
The  receipts  of  the  telegraph  department  in  ordinate  to  the  First  Naval  Lord,  who  should 
1888-'89  were  £2,094,048  and  the  expenses  £1,-  maintain  constant  confidential  communications 
949,096,  giving  a  net  revenue  of  £124,952,  as  with  the  chief-of-staff  at  the  War  Office  in  re- 
compared  with  one  of  £31,247  in  1888,  when  gard  to  the  problems  involving  the  co-operation 
53,408,425  messages  were  transmitted ;  a  deficit  and  independence  of  the  sea  and  land  forces  in 
of  £84,062  in  1887,  the  first  year  of  the  reduced  all  emergencies  likely  to  arise.  The  suppression 
tariff,  when  50,243,630  messages  were  sent ;  and  a  of  the  commander-in-chief  as  the  only  military 
revenue  of  £245,138  in  1886,  when  the  number  authority  who  has  the  right  to  advise  the  Sec- 
of  messages  was  39,146,283.  retary  of  State  on  anything  connected  with  the 

The  Army. — The  regular  army,  exclusive  of  army,  from  the  plan  of  a  campai^  to  the  defect- 
the  forces  of  India,  according  to  the  army  esti-  ive  aesign  of  a  heavy  gun,  in  addition  to  all  his 
mates  for  1890,  consists  of  7,421  commissioned  duties  of  command  ana  inspection,  would  have 
officers,  1,161  warrant  officers,  15,706  sergeants,  occurred  long  before  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
3,657  musicians,  and  124,337  rank  and  file,  mak-  age  and  royal  connections  of  the  present  com- 
ing a  total  of  152,282  men,  an  increase  of  2,615  mander-in-chief,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  under 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  horses  whom  the  army  has  been  without  a  central  con- 
on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was  13,238,  and  the  number  of  trol.  In  practice  the  Secretary  of  State  goes  be- 
field  guns  was  282.  Of  the  force  maintained  in  hind  the  commander-in-chief  and  takes  his  ad- 
the  United  Kingdom  at  that  date,  numbering  vice  from  the  heads  of  departments  or  resorts  to 
105,456  officers  and  men.  73,972  were  in  England  the  creation  of  technical  committees.  Out  of 
and  Wales,  3,913  in  Scotland,  and  27,571  in  Ire-  regard  for  his  susceptibilities  the  commissioners 
land.  There  were  3,380  men  of  all  ranks  in  recommend  that  the  post  of  commander-in-chief 
Egypt,  27.568  in  the  colonies,  and  2,501  on  the  in  Great  Britain  be  created,  analogous  to  that  of 
passage.  The  Indian  forces  numbered  72,895  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  It  is  proposed 
officers  and  men,  with  11,092  horses  and  818  that  each  of  the  great  departments  of  the  service 
guns.  The  regimental  establishments  of  the  shall  have  a  head  directly  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
regular  forces  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  num-  retary  of  State,  each  inaependent  of  the  chief - 
bered  142,498  men  of  all  ranks  in  1890 ;  the  army  of-staff,  whose  duties  would  be  to  advise  the 
reserve  of  the  first  class,  58,300 ;  the  army  re-  Secretary  of  State  on  all  matters  of  general  mili- 
serve  of  the  second  class,  2,300 ;  the  militia,  141,-  tary  policy  and  all  Questions  as  to  the  strength, 
444 ;  the  yeomanry,  14,130 :  the  volunteers,  259,-  distribution,  and  mobilization  of  the  forces,  and 
524 ;  total,  618,205  men.  Including  the  British  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  services  ; 
army  in  India  the  total  force  is  690,629  officers  to  collect  military  information, .  to  prepare  a 
and  men,  of  whom  617,795  were  present  with  general  scheme  of  defensive  operations  and  plans 
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in  certain  contingencies,  to  consult  with  the  First  making  from  10*4  to  17*1  knots.  The  *' Con- 
Naval  Lord  regarding  combined  action,  and  to  queror,"  "  Hero,"  **  Rupert,"  and  **  Hotspur  "  de- 
report  on  military  ne^  annually.  pend  for  their  offensive  power  chiefly  on  their 
The  NaTy. — At  the  close  of  1888  the  British  sharp  rams,  8  feet  below  the  water  line,  and  pro- 
navy  numbered  204  steamers,  28  sailing  vessels,  jecting  12  feet.  Of  peculiar  construction  is  the 
and  35  store,  training,  and  other  stationary  ships.  *'  Polyphemus,"  a  steel  tube,  entireljr  submerged 
There  were  62  effective  armor-clads  and  29  pro-  except  a  part  of  the  convex  deck  rising  4^  feet 
tected  vessels  afloat  on  Jan.  1, 1889.  Of  the  ar-  above  water,  carr)'ing  only  quick-firing  and 
mored  vessels  17  were  battle  ships  of  the  first,  15  machine  guns,  but  having  apowerful  ram  8  feet 
of  the  second,  and  6  of  the  third  class,  12  were  long,  with  a  tube  for  firing  Whitehead  torpedoes 
coast-defense  vessels,  and  12  were  cruisers  of  directly  ahead. 

the  first  class.    Of  the  protected  vessels  10  were  Of  £21,500,000  that  were  voted  by  Parliament 

cruisers  of  the  second,  and  18  of  the  third  class,  in  1889  for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  £10,000,000 

and  1  was  a  torpedo  ram.    When  the  present  are  cliarged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  constitut- 

programme  of  construction  is  completed  in  1894  ing  a  souroe  of  revenue  for  the  navy  independent 

there  will  be '  13  first-class  and  2  second-class  of  the  annual  votes.   The  remaining  £11,500,000, 

armored  battle  ships,  11  first-class,  41  second-  distributed  over  the  five  years,  fonn  a  pajrt  of  the 

class  and  6  third-class  protected  cruisers,  and  1  annual  naval  estimates.    With  this  money  38  ves- 

torpedo  depot  ship  additional.    Among  the  un-  sels  are  to  be  built,  and  of  these  21  were  already 

protected  vessels  are  10  second-class  cruisers,  1  begun  before  April  1,  1890,  and  7*  were  to  begin 

corvette,  8  gun  vessels,  17  sloops,  10  torpedo  during  the  ensuing  financial  year,  while  10  of 

cruisers,  4  torpedo  gunboats  (of  which  27  more  the  lighter  type  were  left  till  after  March,  1891. 

are  to  be  built),  62  gunboats  (which  will  be  in-  With  the  sum  charged  upon  the  consolidated 

creased  to  71),  80  firet-class  torpedo  boats  (with  d  fund  32  vessels  were  to  be  built  by  contract,  and 

more  in  prospect),  51  second-class  torpedo  boats  of  these  26  were  ordered  during  1889-90.    The 

(to  be  increased  bjr  10),  2  dispatch  vessels,  and  1  remaining  6,  being  torpedo  gunboats  that  can  be 

torpedo  depot  ship.     The  total  cost  of  the  ar-  quickly  constructed,  were  left  till  later  in  order 

mored  vessels  was  £22,829,256 ;  of  the  protected  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  newest  improvements. 

vessels,  £4,106,551 ;  of  the  unprotected  vessels,  Of  the  uncompleted  ships  of  the  old  programme 

£8,699,912.    The  contem plated  additional  con-  23  were  made  ready  for  service  in  1889-^90  and 

struction  will  cost  £22,669,000,  besides  £1,546,-  10  others  that  were  begun  before  1889  were  ex- 

000  to  complete  vessels  that  are  buildine.    This  pected  to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  1890-*91. 

does  not  include  7  vessels  that  are  under  con-  In  the  new  cruisers  special  attention  has  been 

struction  for  the  Australian  squadron.    The  Gov-  given  to  the  development  of  high  speed  under 

ernment  has  contracted  for  23  fast  steamships  ordinary  conditions,  and  not  as  an  exceptional 

(vessels  of  the  Cunard,  White  Star,  and  Peninsi}-  performance.     The  great    111-ton    guns   have 

la  and  Oriental  lines),  which  will  be  fitted  out  as  proved  quite  unmanageable,  and  the  Admiralty 

cnusers  and  commerce  destroyere  in  case  of  war.  Board  has  decided  to  nave  no  more  made  besides 

The  above  enumeration  does  not  include  29  ves-  those  already  ordered,  6  in  number.    The  67-ton 

sels  now  in  commission  which  will  be  removed  or  13-inch  guns  are  in  favor,  11  having  been 

from  the  effective  list  before  April  1, 1894.    On  furnished  in  1889  and  48  more  ordered.    The 

Jan  1, 1890,  there  were  5  first-class  battle  ships,  vessels  for  the  Australian  service  were  ready  be- 

2  first-class,  3  second-class,  and  6  third-class  pro-  fore  the  end  of  1890.    The  cost  of  this  squadron 

tected  cruisers,  1  torpedo  depot  ship,  7  torpedo  is  to  be  divided  between  the  home  and  the  oo- 

gunboats,  2  sloops,  9  first-class  gunboats,  and  1  lonial  governments,  the  former  providing  funds 

sailing  brig  cruiser  in  process  of  construction,  for  construction  and  armament  and  ofilcere  and 

The  armament  of  the  effective  navy  in  1888,  be-  seamen,  and  the  latter  paying  an  annual  subsidy 

sides  14^1  breech-loading  cannon,  ranging  up  to  for  twelve  yeare  in  return  for  the  protection  af- 

111  tons,  on  the  '*  Sans  Pareil "  and  '*  Victona  "  forded.    Five  of  these  are  of  the  same  design  as 

and  on  the  6  barbette  ships  of  the  "  Colling-  the  "  Pallas,"  a  second-class  protected  cruiser 

wood  "  type,  included  790  quick-firing  guns  and  launched  at  Portsmouth,  in  June,  1890,  the  firet 

1,818  torpedoes.    The  most  powerful  vessel  in  the  of  a  series  of  four  built  under  the  NavaJ  Defense 

navy  is  the  "  Inflexible,"  having  a  displacement  act.    She  measures  260  feet,  with  a  breadth  of 

of  11,880  tons,  8,010  indicated  horse-power,  and  41  feet,  a  draught  of  15^  feet,  and  a  displaoe- 

3J375  tons  of  armor,  16  to  24  inches  thick  over  ment  of  2,578  tons.    A  steel  deck  protects  en- 

the  vital  parts,  with  a  strong  backing  of  teak.  ||^nes  and  magazines,  and  the  hull  is  subdivided 

Kach  of   the   2    turrets   contains    two   80-ton  into  water-tight  compartments.    With  an  indi- 

Armstrong  guns,  firing  1,700-pound  shot  with  a  cated  horse-power  of  4,500  with  natural  draught, 

charge  of  450  pounds  of  powaer    The  "  Ajax  "  she  is  designed  to  steam  16|  knots,  or  with  forced 

and  the  "  Agamemnon  "  are  built  on  the  same  draught  19  knots,  and  has  coal  capacitv  for  4,800 

plan,  but  on  a  smaller   scale.     The  **  Dread-  knots,  running  10  knots  an  hour,    'the  arroa- 

naaght,"  **  Devastation,"  and  "  Thunderer,"  with  ment  consists  of  eight  4*7-inch,  eight  S-pounders, 

10  to  14  inches  of  side  armor  and  35-  and  38- ton  and  several  machine  guns,  with  a  torpedo  equip- 

guns,  have  a  coal  capacity  for  voyages  of  from  ment.    The  total  cost  of  this  vessel  is  £150,186, 

«i.>00  to  6,000  miles,  making  10  knots  an  hour.  In  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  1890  one  fleet  was 

The  steel  sister  ships,  the  **  Colossus  *'  and  the  given  twenty-four  hours'  start,  and  the  other,  of 

"  Edinburgh,"  having  14  to  18  inches  of  steel-  slightly  superior  speed,  had  the  task  of  finding  and 

faced  armor  and  carrying  four  44-ton  guns  each,  engaging  the  former,  the  problem  he'mg  to  ascer- 

Me  likewise  built  for  steaming  long  distances,  tain  how  long  a  fleet  can  maintain  itself  on  one  of 

The  6  barbette  shins,  having  18  inches  of  com-  the  principal  trade  routes  and  intercept  trafl)c 

pound  armor  at  the  water  line,  are  capable  of  without  being  brought  into  a  general  en^^gement, 
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and  how  a  British  fleet  should  manceuvre  to  from  the  new  estate  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  estates 

force  a  hostile  fleet  of  such  a  kind  into  action  or  of  over  £10,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  £374,- 

back  to  port.    The  result  of  the  experiment  was  000  in  the  customs  revenue,  and  the  excise  tt- 

that  Sir  George  Tryon,  who  commanded  the  pur-  ceipts  exceeded  the  estimates  by  £1,290,000,  one 

suing  squadron,  was  unable  in  a  ten  days'  cruise  fourth  of  which  was  due  to  the  additional  tax  ot& 

to  come  within  sight  of  the  ships  of  Sir  Michael  beer.  The  land  tax,  the  house  duty,  the  property 

Cnlme-Seymour.    The  estimated  expenditure  on  and  income  tax,  the  post-office,  ana  the  telemph's 

the  navy  for  the  year  ending  Marcn  81, 1891,  is  all  yielded  more  than'  the  estimates^    Aluiough 

£18,786,600,  an  increase  of  £101,000  over  the  vote  expenditure  exceeded  the  estimates  by  £116,000, 

for  1889-'90.  The  naval  authorities  have  adopted  there  was  a  surplus  of  £8,221,000.    Through  the 

a  new  torpedo,  much  more  powerful  than  the  conversion  of  8-per-cent.  consols  and  tiie  expira- 

Whitehead.    The  Brennan  is  a  fish  torpedo,  like  tion  of  annuities  the  national  debt  was  reduced 

the  Whitehead,  but  is  altogether  different  in  its  during  the  year  by  £8^1^5,000.    In  three  years 

motive  power.    It  belongs  to  the  controllable  £28,823,000  of  the  debt  have  been  wiped  out. 

class,  bemg  propelled  and  steered  by  a  stationary  On  the  basis  of  existing  taxation  and  expenditure 

engine  unwmdmg  two  reels  of  fine  steel  wire  in  Mr.  Goschen  calculated  on  a  revenue  of  £90,406,- 


at  pleasure,  and  the  movements  of  a  sensitive  barracks,  £100,000  to  the  e<^uipment  of  volun- 
rudder  are  determined  by  the  variations  of  their  teers,  £80,000  to  the  reduction  of  postage  to 
Telocity,  enabling  the  operator  to  steer  the  tor-  India  and  the  colonies  to  24<2.,  and  smaller  sums 
pedo  in  any  direction.    This  torpedo  has  been  to  lowering  the  stamp  duties  and  abolishing*  the 
adopted  for  coast  and  harbor  defense,  but  it  duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  opening  the  £2ng- 
oan  not  be  used  with  advantage  on  board  a  ship,  lish  market  to  Indian  silver  workers,  who  have 
The  first-class    protected  cruiser  "  Blenheim,"  already  a  considerable  trade  in  Paris.    In  order 
launched  on  July  5, 1890,  is  875  feet  long  and  85  to  partly  satisfy  the  democratic  agitators  for  a 
feet  broad,  with  a  displacement  of  9,(X)0  tons,  ^*  free  breakfast  table"  he  sacrificed  £1,500,000  of 
engines  of  20,000  indicated  horse-power,  and  an  revenue  by  lowering  the  duty  on  tea  from  M.  to 
average  speed  of  181  knots.  With  a  cellular  steel  4d.  a  pound.    In  return  for  a  remission  of  the 
hull,  she  is  protected  by  1,190  tons  of  deck  armor,  Greek  duties  on  British  products  the  duty  on 
and  is  armed  with  two  22-ton  and  ten  6-inch  dried  currants  is  reduced  from  7«.  to  2s.  a  nun- 
breech-loading  guns,  besides  machine  guns  and  dred.  The  house  tax  on  houses  between  £20  and 
torpedo-firine  apparatus.     The  torpedo  cruiser  £60  in  annual  value  is  placed  at  lower  rates. 
**  Serpent,"  oi  1,170  tons  displacement,  launched  Brewers  and  licensed  venders  were  not  treated 
in  1887,  carrying  six  6-inch  breech-loadins^^cruns,  with  indulgence,  the  beer  tax  of  9d.  a  barrel  im- 
with  rapid  firing  and  machine  guns  and  White-  posed  in  the  preceding  year  being  retained  and 
head  torpedoes,  was  foundered  off  the  coast  of  the  proceeds  nanded  over  to  the  local  authorities, 
Spain  on  Nov.  10,  1890,  not  six  months  after  while  an  additional  duty  of  6d.  a  gallon  is  levied 
being  put  in  commission,  carrying  down  273  per-  on    domestic  and  imported   spirits.    No   new 
sons.    She  was  one  of  a  class  of  eight  third-class  licenses  will  be  permitted,  and  £850,000  of  this 
improtected  cruisers,  ordered  when  Lord  North-  new  grant  to  the  local  authorities  is  to  be  used  in 
brook  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  purchasing  the  licenses  of  existing  public  houses, 
recommendation  of  Admiral  Sir  Astley  Cooper  The  remissions  of  taxation  and  new  charges  on 
Key,  and  designed  to  combine  lis^htness  with  the  revenue  reduce  the  estimated  surplus   to 
speed  and  endurance.    These  vessels  have  been  £288,000.    The  addition  increases  the  total  grant 
condemned  by  experts  as  too  heavily  armed  and  in  aid  of  local  taxation  to  £8,640,000. 
engined  for  their  frail  hulls  and  liable  to  excess-       The  Parllamentarr  Session. — The  fifth  ees- 
ive  strains  in  a  heavy  sea  with  head  winds.  sion  of  the  Twelfth  Parliament  of  Queen  Victoria 
Finance. — For  the  year  ending  March   81,  was  opened  by  royal  commission  on  Feb.  11, 
1889,  the  revenue  of  the  Government  was  £88,-  1890.    The  Queen's  speech  began  with  a  refer- 
472,812,  exceeding  the  budget  estimates  by  £1.-  ence  to  Major  Serpa  Pinto*s  operations  on  the 
645,812.     The  expenditure  amounted  to  £87,-  Shire,  stating  that  an  armed  force  under  a  Port- 
688,880,  which  was  £659,769  more  than  the  esti-  uguese  officer  had  been  dispatched  into  territory 
mates.    There  was  a  deficit  in  1885  of  £1,049,778  where  there  were  British  settlements  and  native 
and  one  of  £2,642,548  in  1886 ;  in  1887  the  ac-  tribes  under  British  protection,  and  that  a  col- 
counts  showed  a  surplus  of  £776,006,  those  of  lision  attended  with  bloodshed  had  taken  place 
1888  one  of  £2,878,600,  and  for  1889  the  surplus  and  acts  committed  that  were  inconsistent  with 
was  £788,982.    The  total  receipts  paid  into  the  due  respect  to  the  British  flag,  but  that  the  Port- 
Exchequer  in  1889-*00  were  £89,804,816.     The  uguese  Government  had  promised  to  withdraw 
amount  collected  was  really  greater  by  about  the  forces.     The  approaching  siave-trade  con- 
£4,600,000  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  ference  at  Brussels  was  spoken  of  with  approval 
imperial  revenue  was  reduced  to  a  greater  extent  and  with  the  hope  that  tne  great  cause  for  which 
than  in  1889  by  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  it  was  convened  would  be  advanced  by  the  re- 
produce of  the  stamps  and  excise  to  the  county  suits  of  the  deliberations.    Mention  was  made  of 
councils,  nearly  £5j200.000  having  been  so  trans-  the  commercial  convention  with  Kgypt,  the  pro- 
ferred,  against  £1,400,000  in  the  previous  year,  visional  fiscal  arrangement  with  Bulgaria,  the 
The  revenue  from  stamps  show  an  improvement  convention  with  German)  and  the  United^tates 
of  £480,000,    notwithstanding  the   transfer  of  with  respect  to  the  government  of  Samoa,  and 
£800,000  to  the  local-taxation    account,  which  the  treaty  for  amending  the  law  of  extradition 
was  precisely  the  sum  expected  for  the  first  year  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
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which  awaited  the  ratification  of  the  Senate,  that  the  vote  on  the  motion,  although  it  was  op- 
The  dispatch  of  a  commissioner  into  disordered  posed  by  the  Government,  was  very  close.    The 
Swaziland  to  learn  the  views  of  the  white  settlers  ministers  became  converts  to   the   idea  when 
on  the  better  government  of  the  territory  was  business  had  made  little  progress  in  July  and 
announced,    and   favorable   consideration    was  the  restiveness  of  members  on  both  sides  was  ap- 
promised  for  anv  well-considered  scheme  for  the  parent.    One  of  the  excuses  given  for  dropping 
federation  of  the  Australian  colonies  that,  by  all  the  important  legislative  measures  of  the 
bringing  them  into  closer  union,  would  increase  year  after  they  had  reached  the  committee  sta^e 
their  welfare  and  strength.    The  legislative  in-  was  that  Parliament  would  assemble  again  m 
tentions  of  the  Government  were  known  before  November.     A    few    not   unimportant    minor 
the  meeting  of   Parliament.     Two    important  measures  were  got  through ;  but  all  those  that 
Irish  measures  were  proposed,  with  small  chance  were  made  prominent  in  the  Queen's  speech  and 
of  both  being  carried  m  one  session.  Mr.  Balfour^s  those  that  formed  the  chief  subjects  of  political 
plan  for  extending  and  placing  on  a  permanent  discussion  during  the  session  came  to  nothing, 
looting  the  system  of  land  purchase  b^  state  aid  The  time  of  Parliament  was  spent  largely  on 
was  defined  as  a  proposal  for  increasmg,  under  bills  that  had  no  place  in  the  address,  most  of 
dae  precaution,  tne  number  of  occupying  own-  all  on  the  abortive  local  taxation  bill.    Other 
era.    The  other  bill  promised  was  to  extend  to  legislative  projects  that  were  introduced  and 
Ireland  the  principles  of  local  self-government  discussed  with  varying  success  were  the  allot- 
which  have  roen  adopted  in  Englana  and  Scot-  ments  and  police  bills,  the  Western  Australia 
land,  so  far  a8  they  are  applicab^  to  that  conn-  Constitution  that  had  failed  to  pass  in  the  previ- 
try.    Legislative  proposals  were  to  be  submitted  ous  session,  the  Indian  Councils  bill,  the  Scotch 
also  for  improving  the  material  well-being  of  the  corrupt  practices  bill,  the  electoral  disabilities 
population  in  the  poorer  districts.    Credit  was  bill,  and  the  public  trustee  bill, 
taken  for  the  continued  improvement  in  the  Before  the  debate  on  the  address.  Sir  William 
state  of  Ireland  and  the  further  diminution  in  Harcourt  brought  up  the  forged  Paniell  letter 
the  amount  of  agrarian  crime,  which  had  made  published  in  the  **  Times  "  and  proved  before 
it  possible  to  restrict   very  largely   the   area  the  Commission  on  Parnellism  and  Crime  to  be 
wherein  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  certain  of-  a  forgery  as  a  question  of  privilege,  and  asked 
fenses  by  summary  process.     A  bill  for  im-  for  iU  condemnation  as  a  false  and  scandalous 
proving  the  procedure  by  which  tithe  is  levied  libel,  and  after  a  lively  discussion  the  House  di- 
and  for  facilitating  its  redemption  was  expected  vided  on  party  lines,  and  by  a  majority  of  260 
to  deal  with  the  tithe  question  on  the  basis  of  against  212  declined  to  treat  the  matter  as  a 
the  amended  proposals  of  the  ministry,  to  which  breach  of  privilege  since  the  parties  aggrieved 
Sir  William  Harconrt  had  ^ven  his  approval  in  had  so  long  neglected  to  claim  redress.    In  the 
the  preceding  year.     Besides  the  tithe  bill,  a  debate  on  the  address  and  throughout  the  ses- 
biU  for  facilitating  and  cheapening  the  transfer  sion  the  Liberals  and  the  Irish  members  who 
of  land  in  England,  one  for  diminishing  the  diffi-  followed  Mr.   Gladstone's   guidance   abstained 
culty  and  cost  of  passing  private  bills  for  Scot-  from  raising  embarrassing  questions  on  foreie^n 
land,  the  bill  for  ascertaining  the  liability  of  and  colonial  policy,  although  the  more  inde- 
employers  in  case  of  accidents,  and  a  measure  pendent  adherents  of  both  sections  found  much 
for  improving  the  procedure  in  winding  up  in-  to  criticise.    Mr.  Pameirs  amendment  denounc- 
solvent  companies  under  the  limited  liability  in^  the  Irish  administration  as  unjust,  exasper- 
act,  were  to  be  resuscitated  from  among  the  atmg,  and  futile,  was  rejected  by  307  against 
slaof^htered  bills  of  the  previous  session.    In  re-  240  votes.    Dr.  Clark,  the  champion  of  the  Hi^h- 
gard  to  the  best  means  for  improving  the  eco-  land  crofters,  offered  an  amendment  demanding 
nomic  conditions  of  inhabitants  of  the  western  home  rule  for  Scotland,  which  failed  to  receive 
Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  the  report  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  support,  was  tempered  by  the 
the  royal  commission  was  awaited.    The  rest  of  amendments  of  other  members,  and  was  then  re- 
the  ministerial  programme  was  summed  up  in  jected  by  a  vote  of  181  to  141.    Mr.  Thomas, 
bills  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  who  represents  the  Welsh    movement  against 
laws  relatinfi"  to  the  public  health  of  the  metrop-  tithes,  demanded  the  creation  of  a  special  de- 
olis  and  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  partment  for  the  affairs  of  Wales,  but  after  some 
a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  savings  banks  discussion  his  amendment  was  withdrawn.    An 
and  friendly  societies,  and  better  provisions  for  amendment  in  favor  of  developing  further  the 
the  distribution  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  system  of  local  government  was  defeated  by  a 
the  troops  by  improving  the  accommodations  in  large  majority,  as  was   also  M.'  A.    Acland's 
camps  and  barracks.  amendment  callinj^  for  free  education,  which 
Insh  obstruction,  to  which  the  failure  of  past  brought  out  the  views  of  politicians  of  various 
Ksnons  has  been  attributed,  played  only  a  small-  schools  on  the  coming  issues,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
er  part  in  the  delays  and  disappointments  of  the  advocating  a  grant  equivalent  to  the  fees  to  vol- 
session  of  1890,  and  yet  it  was  the  most  futile  untary  as  well  as  to  board  schools,  while  Mr. 
and  barren  of  results  of  any  in  recent  times.  Sexton,    as    representing   the    Irish    Catholics, 
The  collapse  was  so  complete  that  the  question  joined  the  Secularists  under  Mr.  Morley  in  con- 
of  a  radical  change  in  legislative  arrangements  demning  the  Church   schools.     Mr.   Cunning- 
has  become  a  prominent  subject  of  public  dis-  hame  Graham,  of  the  Socialistic  wing  of  the 
cussion.    In  March,  Sir  Greorge  Trevelyan  pro-  Radicals,  moved  an  amendment  calling  on  the 
posed  that   Parliament  should  rise  in  July  to  Government  to  consider  the  question  of  restrict- 
nieet  again  shortly  before  or  after  Christmas,  ing  the  hours  of  labor,  which  Mr.  Brad  laugh, 
ami  so  impatient  nave  members  become  at  the  the  democratic  advocate  of  individual  liberty, 
protraction  of  the  sessions  till  late  in  the  autumn,  disapproved,  whereas  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
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democracy,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  upheld  departments  of  the  workhouses,  and  even  the 
the  principle.  Government  grants  for  the  national  education 
On  the  vote  on  supply  Mr.  Labouchere  ac-  svstem  in  oraer  to  make  good  the  deficiency, 
cused  the  Prime  Minister  of  defeating  the  ends  'the  capitalized  value  of  the  guarantee  fund  was 
of  iustice  by  conniving  in  the  flight  of  criminals  estimated  at  £83,000,000,  and  to  that  amount 
ana  witnesses  in  order  to  hush  up  a  scandal  the  total  state  advances  were  limited.  When 
affecting  hiembers  of  the  aristocracy,  and  refused  the  whole  sum  had  been  loaned  out,  further 
to  accept  the  catepporical  denial  that  Lord  Sails-  advances  could  only  be  made  as  fast  as  the 
bury  had  made  m  the  House  of  LonU,  saying  monev  was  repaid  bv  the  purcha.sing  occupiers, 
that  he  had  his  information  from  a  source  that  For  the  congested  districts  special  arrangements 
gave  it  indisputable  authority  which  he  would  were  made,  the  guarantee  being  supplemented 
disclose  in  confidence  to  the  leader  of  the  House,  by  £1,500,000  of  the  estimated  church  surplus 
He  was  named  and  suspended  by  a  vote  of  the  not  yet  expended  and  a  special  board  being  ere- 
House,  a  ruling  that  Mr.  Gladstone  contested,  ated  to  aid  in  developing  local  industries,  in 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smithes  resolution  to  adopt  the  re-  amalgamating  small  holdmgs,  and  in  assisting 
port  of  the  Pamell  commission  and  thank  the  emigration.  On  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
judges  for  their  "  just  and  impartial  conduct ''  Gladstone  called  in  question  the  practicabiUtj 
was  flercelv  discussed  for  six  days.  Mr.  Glad-  and  legality  of  the  provisions  for  contineent 
stone  callea  for  the  reprobation  of  false  charges  guarantees.  On  the  second  reading  Mr.  Glad- 
"of  the  gravest  and  most  odious  description,  stone.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Sir  George 
base<^  on  calumny  and  on  forgery,**  and  an  ex-  Trevelyan  condemned  state  landlordism  as  a 
pression  of  regret  for  the  wrong  inflicted  by  ruinous  expedient,  and  Mr.  Pamell  called  in 
such  "  acts  of  flagrant  iniquitv,**  and  Mr.  Baf-  question  the  policy  of  land  purchase,  although 
four  roused  the  anger  of  the  Opposition  by  in-  it  had  been  originally  proclaimed  by  the  Land 
sisting  that  important  charges  had  been  proved  League  and  had  been  aaopted  by  the  whole  body 
against  the  Pamellites.  Mr.  Gladstone's  amend-  of  his  supporters,  both  ITnglish  and  Irish.  He 
ment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  839  against  268.  Mr.  suggested  that  the  relief  should  be  given  in  the 
Jennings,  one  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchiirs  form  of  lower  rente,  the  entire  risk  of  the  finan- 
followers,  offered  an  amendment  condemning  cial  operation  being  borne  by  the  Government, 
the  course  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper,  but  with-  His  amendment,  supported  by  the  entire  Oppo- 
drew  it,  saying  that  he  would  have  no  hand  in  sition,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  80. 
stebbing  ministers  in  the  back,  when  Lord  Ran-  The  fithe  bill,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  pledp 
dolph  Churchill  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  given  by  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the 
whole  action  of  the  Government  Mr.  Caine,  previous  session,  transferred  the  tithe  rent-charge 
who  had  been  elected  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  but  irom  the  occupier,  on  whom  it  was  placed  by  the 
disagreed  with  the  Government  with  respect  to  former  Government  bill,  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
the  later  Irish  policy,  and  also  on  the  licensing  erty  that  is  liable,  giving  power  to  the  county 
question,  afterward  moved  the  same  amendment,  court  to  order  payment,  in  case  of  default,  out 
which  was  debated  a  single  night,  and  on  appli-  of  the  rent  of  the  land  and  to  appoint  a  re- 
cation  of  the  closure  was  defeated  by  821  votes  ceiver.  When  the  amount  of  the  tithe  exceeds 
against  550.  the  rent  of  the  land  provision  was  made  for  re- 
Mr.  Balfour*s  land  purchase  bill,  which  was  to  ducing  it,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
teke  the  place  of  the  Ashbourne  acts,  was  much  for  its  redemption.  Altered  to  meet  Sir  William 
more  complicated  in  its  provisions.  The  terms  Harcourt*s  objections,  the  bill  was  still  very  dif- 
of  purchase  were  to  be  settled  by  voluntery  erent  from  one  that  he  could  approve,  or  the 
agreement  between  the  owner  and  the  purchas-  Radicals  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
ing  tenant.  If  they  were  approved  bv  the  Land  or  Mr.  Pameirs  following,  who  mustered  164 
Department,  the  entire  sum,  provideu  it  did  not  votes  in  favor  of  Mr.  Picton's  amendment,  which 
exceed  twenty  years*  purchase,  or  twenty  times  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  125. 
the  net  rent,  was  to  be  advanced  bv  the  state,  the  Mr.  Goschen*s  very  satisfactory  surpliis  was 
landlord  being  paid  in  a  special  Government  mainly  due,  as  he  explained,  to  the  **  rush  for 
steck  bearing  2}  per  cent,  mterest.  The  pur-  alcohol,**  and  therefore  in  framing  his  next 
chaser  was  to  repay  the  loan  in  49  annual  pay-  vear*s  budget  he  made  the  temporary  duty  on 
ments  of  4  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money,  cov-  beer  permanent,  placed  an  additional  tax  on 
ering  both  principal  and  interest.  The  Govern-  spirits,  and  tumea  over  the  proceeds  of  both  to 
ment  woula  be  secured,  not  by  the  land  alone,  tne  local  taxation  account  in  order  to  make 
but  by  a  guarantee  fund  equal  to  the  whole  good  the  promises  that  the  failure  to  carry  the 
amount  of  ite  advances  at  any  one  time,  consist-  wheel  ana  van  tex  had  left  unfulfilled.  Tea- 
ing  of  the  contribution  of  the  Exchequer  of  drinkers  could  not  be  refused  a  reduction  at 
£40,000  a  year  in  lieu  of  the  English  and  Scoteh  least  of  the  dutjr  on  the  temperance  beverage, 
grants  under  the  local  government  acts,  the  Relief  was  also  given  to  the  lower  middle  classes 
Irish  proportion  of  the  probate  duty,  estimated  **  the  people  who  begin  to  wear  a  black  coat,"  by 
at  £200,000  a  year,  and  one  fourth  of  1  per  cent,  a  reduction  of  the  house  tax  on  houses  assessed 
of  the  purchase-  money  included  in  the  4-per-  below  £60  a  year.  The  land  purchase  bill  and 
cent,  annuity  paid  by  the  occupiers.  In  case  the  tithe  bill  were  both  cast  into  the  shade  by 
this  should  prove  insufficient  the  Government  the  controversy  that  arose  over  Mr.  Goschen's 
could  impound  one  fifth  of  the  landlord's  pur-  plan  for  buying  up  public-house  licenses,  which 
chase  money  to  furnish  a  tenants'  insurance  was  discussed  at  great  length  on  the  budget  bill 
fund  and  could  divert  the  local  rates  on  Govern-  and  afterward  on  the  local  texation  bill  dealing 
ment  property,  the  grants  for  pauper  lunatics  with  the  application  of  specially  assigned  rev- 
and  for  salaries  in  the  medical  and  educational  enues.    The  Tories,  who  have  received  political 
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support  from  the  liquor  dealors  and  brewers,  local  taxation  bill  reached  the  coramittee  stage 

were  inclined   to  take  the  view  that  licenses,  only  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  decision  of   the 

many  of  which  had  been  in  operation  for  long  Speaker,  against  which  Mr.  Gladstone  protested 

periods  and  were  transferred  with  the  good-will  as  contrary  to  precedent,  ruling  out  all  instruc- 

of  the  business  as  a  valuable  property,  were  of  tions  that  were  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of 

the  nature  of  rested  rights,  ana  could  not  justly  the  measure  under  consideration  or  so  lar  at 

be  extinguished  with  compensation.    The  Lib-  variance  with  it  as  to  present  an  alternative 

erals  contended  that  the  law  under  which  licenses  scheme.    Even  this  expedient  could  no|;  repair 

were  granted  and  renewed  from  year  to  year  the  delays  and  mistakes,  and  when  the  ministers 

confeired  no  perpetual  privilege,  and  the  tem-  woke  up  to  the  situation  in  the  middle  of  June, 

peranee  advocates  raisea  an  outcry  against  in-  a  party  caucus  was  held  at  the  Carlton  Club  to 

uemnifving  publicans  whose  licenses  it  was  found  discuss  the  question  of  carrying  over  unfinished 

desinU>ie  to  discontinue  in  the  interest  of  i)ublio  business  from  one  session  to  another.    On  June 

morals.     A  considerable  part  of   the  Liberal  17  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  laid  before  the  House  a 

Unionists  rejected  the  views  of  the  ministers,  proposal  for  a  new  standing  order  to  enable  bills 

and  some  of  the  Conservatives  were  inclined  to  that  had  been  considered  in  committee  to  be 

rebeL     Mr.   Rit<!hie*s   local  taxation   bill  em-  revived  in  the  next  ensuing  session  of  the  same 

powered  the  county  council,  after  a  license  has  Parliament  without  debate  in  the  earlier  stages. 

Deen  renewed  bv  the  licensing  body,  to  negoti-  On  the  demand  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  proposed 

ate  with  the  holder  for  its  relinquishment.    To  change  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  where 

mitigate  the  hostility  of  the  temperance  party  it  was  vigorously  attacked  b^  Sir  William  Har- 

he  offered  concessions  in  regard  to  the  creation  court,  who  pointed  out  that  it  would  enable  the 

of  new  licenses,  depriving  licensees  of  the  privi-  House  of  Lords  to  exercise  in  a  greater  measure 

lege  of  removal,  taking  from  grocers  the  right  than  at  prefient  the  initiative   in   legislation, 

of  selling  liauor  by  the  glass,  and  giving  the  When  the  ministers  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

licensing  body  the  absolute  power  to  refuse  to  it  was  necessarv  to  abandon  all  the  principal 

renew  all  licenses  granted  in  the  future  without  legislation  of  the  year,  they  proposed  to  meet 

prejudice  to  the  contention  that  it  possesses  this  the  difficulty  by    arranging   that    Parliament 

power  in  respect  to  all  licenses.    It  has  been  the  should  begin  the  next  session  in  November,  a 

mrariable  custom  in  England  to  renew  a  license  plan  that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  thought 

unless  some  fault  of  conduct  is  alleged  against  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  consulting 

the  licensee,  though  the  courts  have  not  affirmed.  Parliament 

as  they  have  in  Ireland,  the  absolute  right  of  The  public  agitation  against  the  licensing 
renewid,  provided  the  house  has  been  conducted  clauses  of  the  local  taxation  bill,  called  by  Mr. 
according  to  law.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Gladstone  the  **  Publicans'  Endowment  bill," 
who  has  taken  up  a  position  of  independence  caused  many  supporters  of  the  Government  to 
and  criticism  toward  the  present  (Government,  of  waver.  In  committee  the  Government  was  al- 
which  he  once  formed  a  part,  introduced  the  tem-  most  defeated  on  the  clause  proposing  to  apply 
peranee  question  on  April  29  by  bringing  in  a  bill  £350,000  to  the  purchase  of  licenses,  many  Con- 
giving  control  over  the  issue  of  licenses  to  the  servatives  having  gone  to  the  Ascot  races  on 
town  council  in  boroughs  and  to  the  county  coun-  June  19,  not  expecting  that  the  division  would 
dl  in  counties,  and  inaugurating  local  option  bv  be  taken,  which  resulted  in  a  vote  of  228  for  and 
providing  that  in  any  of  the  districts  into  whicn  224  against  the  clause.  The  Government  offered 
each  borough  and  county  constituency  should  to  withdraw  the  licensing  clauses  and  allow  the 
be  divided  by  the  council,  a  separate  licensing  mone^  appropriated  under  them  to  accumulate 
committee  having  control  in  each  district,  when-  until  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  subsequent  legis- 
ever  two  thirds  of  the  rate  payers  vote  for  pro-  lation.  This  scheme  of  **  ear-marking  "  monev 
hibition  all  licenses  shall  be  revoked  throughout  in  the  Treasury  was  denounced  by  the  Opposi- 
the  district,  though  not  without  compensation,  tion  as  unconstitutional,  and  their  objections 
He  also  proposed  to  simplify  the  licensing  s^ s-  were  sustained  by  the  Speaker, 
tem  by  having  onlv  three  kinds  of  licenses  in-  Mr.  Caine  resigned  his  seat  for  Barrow  in 
stead  of  twelve.  Mr.  Ritehie,  President  of  the  order  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  constituents 
Ijocal  Government  Board,  assented  to  the  plan  concerning  his  attitude  toward  the  Government, 
of  making  the  municipal  and  county  councils  which  was  made  manifest  by  the  election,  not  of 
the  licensing  authority,  and  welcomed  Lord  himself,  but  of  a  thoroughgoing  Gladstonian 
Randolph's  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  com-  candidate.  At  Partick,  in  Scotland,  at  Bristol, 
pensation,  which  disgusted  the  temperance  party,  and  in  nearly  every  by-election  the  reaction  in 
while  the  feature  that  gave  them  the  most  favor  of  Irish  home  rule  was  shown  by  the  in- 
satisfaction,  that  of  the  popular  veto,  he  said  crease  of  Gladstonian  or  the  cutting  down  of 
the  Government  could  not  accept  because  it  in-  Conservative  majorities,  and  more  than  one  con- 
trodaced  a  new  principle  into  the  Constitution,  stituency  during  the  year  sent  a  Home  Ruler  to 
and   because  great  public  inconvenience,  and  succeed  a  Conservative. 

even  danger,  might  result  if,  by  a  vote  represent-  The  Western  Australia  Constitution,  the  post- 
ins^  a  passing  phase  of  popular  opinion,  all  li-  ponement  of  which  might  provoke  a  ouarrel 
ceased  houses  in  a  distnct  should  be  closed  and  with  all  the  Australasian  colonies,  the  indian 
the  inhabitants  prohibited  drinking.  Mr.  Caine  Councils  bill,  which  was  urged  by  the  Indian 
led  the  Opmsition  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  local  taxa-  Government  and  was  elaborated  in  the  Upper 
tion  bill,  offering  an  amendment  which,  after  House,  the  police  bill,  which  was  required  to  re- 
three  days'  debate,  was  negatived  on  May  15  by  habilitate  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Mat  thews,  who 
a  vote  of'  339  to  266  barely  escape<l  a  vote  of  censure  in  consequence 
The  tithe  bill,  the  land-purchase  bill,  and  the  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Monro,  commissioner 
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of  the  metropolitan  police,  the  barracks  bill  and  from  the  position  taken  the  year  before,  a  select 

the  census  bills,  which  admitted  of  no  postpone-  committee  having  modified  the  bill  in  accordance 

ment,  and  the  contentious  votes  in  supply,  all  of  with  colonial  demands  by  giving  the  colony 

which  had  yet  to  be  debated,  compelled  the  absolute  control  of  the  vast  unsettled  re^ons 

ministers  to  throw  all  the  main  measures  over-  that  imperidists  wished  to  have  reserved  for  f  u- 

board,    notwithstanding^    Mr.    Pameirs   with-  ture  disposition  by  the  home  Government    New 

drawal  of   his  alternative  scheme'  of  abating  regulations  were  appended  to  the  legislation  for 

rents  by  Government  aid  and  his  avowal,  which  8ti|mping  out  and  preventing  the  introduction  of 

surprised  his  friends  and  allies  no  less  than  it  contagious  cattle  aiseases.    A  bill  fixing  the  iia- 

did  his  adversaries,  that  the  land  purchase  bill,  bility  of  directors  of  companies,  introduced  in 

with  some  comparatively  trifling  modifications,  the  Lower  House  by  Mr.  Warmington,  was  fo 

would  prove  acceptable.    The  bill  for  the  cession  amended  in  accordance  with  the  strictures  of 

of  Heligoland  demanded  attention  to  the  exdu-  Lord  Herschell  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it 

sion  of   all   other   business,  and   besides   the  lost  most  of  its  usefulness  in  the  eyes  of  its  orig- 

strictures  of   Radicals  and  Pamellites  on  the  in<d  advocates.   A  bars  and  gates  bill,  introduced 

surrender  of  the  stronghold  to  Germany  and  the  by  Lord  Rosebery,  paaeed  both  houses,  but  with 

expatriation  of  British  subjects  without  their  a  compensation  clause  attached  that  defeated  its 

consent  and  their  criticism  of  the  African  policv  essentuil  purpose^    A  partnership  bill  and  a  bill 

of   the  ministry,  Sir  William  Harcourt  raised  for  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  introdnoed  by  the 

the  question  of  the  constitutiontJity  of  ceding  Lord  Chancellor,  were  the  principal  other  meas- 

British  territory  by  statute,  since  it  would  take  ures  tnat  passed  into  law,  in  addition  to  the 

a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power  out  of  the  amendments  in  the  system  of  winding  up  limited 

hands  of  the  responsible  ministers  by  vesting  liability  companies,  acts  for  the  allotment  of 

the  House  of  Lords  with  a  right  of  control  and  houses  to  the  working  classes,  and  measures  for 

veto  over  such  cessions.    After  defining  their  the  extensive  reconstruction  of  the  army  with 

views,  they  declined  to  take  further  part  in  the  the  object  of  securing  the  health  and  improving 

discussion.      Ministerial    difilculties   were   in-  the  efficiency  of  the  soldiers, 
creased  by  the  disaffection  among  the  police,  a        In  the  Queen's  speech  proroguing  Parliament, 

partial  strike  of  the  postmen,  and  the  refusal  of  on  Aug.  18,  mention  was  made  of  the  An^lo- 

a  part  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  to  obey  orders  German  and  Anglo-French  African  agreements, 

at  Wellington  Barracks.  to  the  result  of  the  Brussells  conference  on  the 

The  proceeds  of  the  extra  spirit  duties,  since  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  conven- 

they  could  not   be  hoarded  until  Parliament  tion  of  the  South  African  Republic  respecting 

should  agree  to  buy  out  the  good-will  of  super-  Swaziland,   which  the  Volksraad  bad  ratified 

fluous  dramshops,  must  be  applied  to  some  pur-  shortly  before.    The  adjustment  of  the  dispute 

pose,  and  the  Cnancellor  of  tne  Exchequer  pro-  between  the  Newfoundlanders  and  French  fish- 

{>osed  that  in  Eneland  and  Wales  and  in  Scot-  ermen  regarding  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
and  they  should  be  added  to  the  residuary  funds  rights  of  France  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
of  the  county  councils  for  the  relief  of  rates  and  spoken  of  as  the  subiect  of  anxious  attention, 
that  in  Ireland  they  should  be  devoted  partly  and  it  was  announced  that  the  British  Govern- 
to  intermediate  education  and  partly  to  labor-  ment  had  offered  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
ers'  dwellings.  Scotch  representatives  opposed  difference  with  the  United  States  respecting  the 
a  determined  resistance  to  the  provision  for  Scot-  Behring  Sea  seal  fisheries, 
land,  setting  up,  a^inst  the  interests  of  prop-  The  Labor  Agitation. — The  dockers'  strike 
erty  owners  desiring  to  escape  taxation,  the  in  London  and  the  activity  of  the  State  Social- 
claims  of  the  people  to  free  education,  which  ists  have  brought  into  the  ascendant  ideas  that 
they  proposed  to  extend  beyond  the  elementary  have  always  been  scouted  by  trades  unionists  of 
branches  that  are  compulsory  by  law  to  the  the  old  school,  and  this  tendency  was  accelerated 
whole  school  course.  The  police  bUis  were  op-  by  the  revelations  of  excessive  hours,  semi-st^ir- 
poeed  in  like  manner  by  a  section  of  the  Scotch  vation,  unsanitary  conditions,  and  overorowding 
members  because  the  English  bill  proposed  a  brought  out  by  the  investigations  of  the  com- 
higher  scale  of  superannuation  pensions  than  mitt^of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  sweating 
was  adopted  for  Scotland.  These  bills  having  system  which  made  its  report  in  May,  1890.  In 
been  carried,  and  other  indispensable  measures,  the  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  eight  hours* 
including  the  census  bills,  the  Government  aban-  working  day  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  on  June 
doned  the  Indian  Councils  bill  and  the  bill  for  4,  nearly  500,000  people  took  part  The  ques. 
the  regulation  of  savings  banks,  and  made  haste  tion  was  the  chief  issue  before  the  Trade  Union 
to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  year.  Congress,  which  opened  at  Liverpool  on  Sept«  1. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Irish  estimates,  which  The  resolution  in  favor  of  a  statutory  eight 
lasted  two  weeks,  the  administration  was  called  hours'  day  was  hotly  contested  by  the  represent- 
to  account  more  particularly  for  the  practice  of  atives  of  the  old  and  new  schools,  and  the  latter 
"  shadowing  "  by  the  police.  In  the  discussion  defeated  an  amendment  declarinfi:  that  the  eight 
of  the  army  estimates,  Mr.  Stanhope,  Secretary  hours'  day  could  best  be  obtained  by  the  efforts 
of  State  for  War,  stated  that  the  Government  of  the  unions  was  defeated  by  the  small  majority 
was  prepared  to  go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  of  181  against  173.  The  original  resolution  de- 
Lora  Hartington's  commission  in  respect  to  the  manding  that  eight  hours  should  be  made  the 
reorganization  of  the  War  Ofilce,  though  he  did  limit  by  law  for  all  trades,  whether  desired  by 
not  intimate  a  readiness  to  go  so  far  as  to  prao-  the  trades  or  not,  was  carried  by  198  votes  against 
tically  abolish  the  independent  authority  of  the  155.  Mr.  Broadhurst.  the  leader  of  the  old  school, 
commander-in-chief.  In  the  Western  Australia  was  succeeded  as  secretary  of  the  parliamentary 
Constitution  bill  the  Government  backed  down  committee  by  Mr.  Fen  wick,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
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ment  elected  b^  the  miners  of  Yorkshire,  who,  ney-6enera],  in  the  action  of  **  0*Donnell  tw. 

with  those  of  the  midland  counties,  favored  the  Walter,"  was  presented  to  Parliament  on  Feb. 

legal  eight  hours'  day,  while  those  of  Northum-  18, 1890.    These  charges  were  in  substance  the 

berland  and  the  representatives  of  the  old  and  statements  contained  m  the  series  of  articles  on 

wealthy  unions  opposed  it.    By  its  resolutions  "  Parnellism  and  Grime ''  printed  in  the  London 

and  instructions  the  congress  pledged  itself  to  "Times."    The  following  were  the  conclusions 

forward  the  international  labor  movement  and  reached  by  the  three  judges : 

the  federation  of  labor  in  all  countries  by  every  ,„«,,,              ,             ^        -r,,. 

means  in  its  power,  completely  reversing  the  ^'  ,^^?^^  *^**  ^«  respondent  memhera  of  Parlia- 

former  attitude^on  this  qSestio^.    The  rLlu-  ?,^°4g"Snk^ter^^^^ 

tion  thAt  no  Government  or  public  contract  pendence  of  Irelabd ;  but  we  find  that  some  of  them, 

should  be  given  to  a  firm  paying  less  than  the  together  with  Mr.  Davitt,  established  and  joined  in 

union  rate  of  wages  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  the  Land  Lea^rue  organization  with  the  intention  by 

course.    The  more  novel  proposition  that  em-  its  means  to  bring  about  the  absolate  independence  of 


w.-^  ".*  •;-! — :r; — ^"^  ..-«.-|.t..^.«>-  ^ . v.- «..« ««..-.«  ^j^  ^^  jin^^  ^om  jj^q  reBponaena  oia  enier  mto  a 
unanimity.  Mr.  Tom  Mann's  resolution  that  conspiracy  by  a  system  of  coercion  and  intimidation 
power  be  granted  to  municipal  and  county  coun-  to  promote  an  agrarian  agitation  against  the  payment 
oils  to  establish  workshops  where  persons  thrown  of  agricultural  rente,  for  the  purpose  of  impovensh- 
out  of  employment  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ing  and  expelling  from  the  oountrv  the  Insh  land- 
shall  be  given  employment  at  trade-union  rates  ^o"}?'  "^^  T^S^^^^J^u^u"  ^°«iw  ?*™>°" 

of  wages  was  likeViie  adopted.    The  congress  ,  .^"-  ^?  ^1**^*1  ^^'^^^t^r^^f   7^^'"  °°  '*!^ 

J r-r.j,^  :«  -^^♦u^r-^-.i  irr^  Au    !!r  ^  ,"o*^*!?  tam  oocaftions  they  thought  it  politic  to  denounce,  and 

demanded  m  another  resolution  the  repeal  of  all  ^id  denounce,  certain  orimeeMn  public  they  lOter- 

**1El^'ilS*JJ°*^  picketing  illegal.  ward  led  their  supportem  to  believe  such  denunoia- 

The  Tithe  War  In  Wales.— The  resistance  tion  was  not  sincere"  is  not  established.     Wo  en- 

to  the  tithe  in  north  Wales,  which  originated  in  tirely  acquit  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  other  respondents 

the  necessity  of  a  reduction  owing  to  agricult-  of  the  charge  of  insincerity  in  their  denunciation  of 

ural  deppefesion,  as  to  the  amount  of  which  the  fh«  Phojnix  Park  murdeni,  and  find  that  the  fac-sim- 

BcclesiasUcal  Commissioners,  who  own  the  tithes,  '^«  .!««*«{. ^V**^°S  ^"^/"^HHS^  "^^  "^"^^^  ^^^  ** 

and  the  Welsh  farmers  could  not  agree,  soon  "^rw?  flnrthlltlhV'^^^^^       did  diKseminate 

P^???*.l"'^«^.P^^^*i?^    ,*^**'***  movement  by  the  "Irish  World"  and  other  new«papera  tending 

which  the  Radicals  hoped  to  overthrow  the  Es-  to  incite  to  sedition  and  the  oommumon  of  other 

tablished  Church  in  Wales.    The  Nonconform-  crime. 

ists  who  have  their  Calvinistio  Methodist,  Con-  V.  We  find  that  the  respondenta  did  not  directly 

gregational,  and  Baptist  societies  to  support.  Incite  persons  to  the  commission  of  crime  other  thim 

were  tought  to  see  the  injustice  of  being  com-  intimidation;  but  that  they  did  incite  to  intimidar 

!n^f  emot^^Zrc^e^^P  ^'^^  T^'lh  ""'■  ^^^^^^0^7^:1^.1^^^^ 

ino«t  empty  churches  m  Wales,  but  Anglican  ^ons  incited.    We  find  that  It  has  not  beJn  proVed 

institutions  m  bngJand.  The  Anti-Tithe  League  that  the  respondenta  made  payments  for  the  purpose 

was  formed,  and  people  began  to  refuse  to  pay  of  inciting  persons  to  commit  crime, 

tithes  altogether,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  con-  VI.  We  nnd  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  respond- 

sdentious  scruples.    The  Rev.  Thomas  Gee,  a  ^nts  did  nothing  to  prevent  crime  and  expressed  no 

Methodist  minister,  who  edits  the  «  Baner,"  and  ^J^  disapproval,  that  some  of  the  respondents, 

several  of  the  Independent  ministers  proclaimed  a^pirolJf  of  cSm^'kS^^^^^          ^^T^^/^ 

the  doctrines,  and  when  they  had  been  generally  Pclento  did  not  denounce  th^ystem  of  intimida- 

accopted  by  the  people,  George  Osborne  Morgan,  tfon  which  led  to  crime  and  outrage,  but  persisted  in 

ex-Judge  Advocate-Qenenu,  and  other  members  it  with  knowledge  of  its  effect. 

oi  Parriament  espoused  the  cause.  VII.  We  find  that  the  respondenta  did  defend  per- 

The  attorney  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis-  Bon«  char^  with  agrarian  crime,  and  supported 

sioners,  with  a  party  of  emergency  men,  accora-  ^**«i''  families,  but  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that 

panied  by  a  superintendent  of  police  and  twelve  ***«y  P"^"^.^  to  testimonials  for,  or  were  mtimately 

5^n«f  .Kii.  TfiJltJi  T  i.n»»f»^,i  V^«u;«i>-u« associated  with,  notorious  cnminals,  or  that  they  made 

ronstables,  visited  Llannefydd,^nb^ghshire,o^  navmente  to  procure  the  escape  of  criminals  from 

Aug.  11,  1890,  for  the  purpose  of  distraining  for  justice. 

tithe.    A  crowd  gathered  and  swelled  to  such  vill.  We  find,  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  re- 

Sroportions  and  acted  so  menacingly  that  the  spondents  made   paymenta  to  compensate  persons 

tstraining  party  was  intimidated  and  left  with-  who  had  been  ii^jured  in  the  commission  of  crime, 

out  accomplishing  its  object    A  fortnight  later,  that  they  did  make  such  paymenta. 

the  Government  having  been  induced  to  furnish  . J5\A"  ^.  V'®  allegation  that  the  respondenta  In- 

miliury  aid   they  retimed  with  an  escort  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^.^J^^^^^^^  Svo^^^f 

hussars,  and  the  tithes  were  collected  in  that  crime  and  the  use  of  dvnamite,  we  find  that  the  re- 

nansh  and  in  Llansannan,  amid  the  groans  and  spondente  did  invite  the  assistance  and  co-operation 

hootings  of  the  multitude.    Resistance  was  of-  of  and  accepted  subscriptions  of  money  iYt)in  Patrick 

ered  at  only  two  farms.  Ford,  a  known  advocate  of  crime  and  the  use  of  dy- 

The  Pamell  Commissloil. — ^The  report  of  namite,  but  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  ro- 

the  special  commission,  consisting  of  Sir  James  ^pondents  or  any  of  tiiem  knew  that  the  Clan-na- 

Uan^  Justice  Day,  and  Ju^fe  A.  L..Smith,  ftttSentry^^^^^  Yt ITs  ^r;^vSTh7t 

appointed  under  the  act  of  1888  to  mquire  into  ^he  respondents  invited  and  obtained  the  asswtance 

the  charges  and  allegations  made  against  Mr.  and  co-operatirtn   of  the  Physical  Force  Party  in 

Pamell  and  his  Irish  colleagues,  by  the  Attor-  America,  including  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  in  order 
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to  obtain  that  assistaoiCQ^  abstained  fVom  repudiating  nated  the  members  of  the  tribunal,  and  inflicted 

or  condemning  the  action  of  tliat  oftrty.  on  their  political  opponents  a  heavy  penalty  in 

There  remain  three  specific  chaTifeB  against  Mr.  the  shape  of  a  largo  pecuniary  fine. 

^'^[I'^CTa^ihetimeof  tbeKilmainham^egotU-        ^he  Troable  in  Tipperary.-At  the    in- 

tions  Mr.  Pamell  knew  that  Sheridan  and  Syton  ^tanee  of  Mr.  ParneU  the  "  plan  of  camnaign; 

had  been  organlzinjr  outrage,  and  therefore  wiahcd  ^as  limited  to  the  10  or  12  estates  on  which  it 

to  use  them  to  put  down  outrage.*'  was  originally  started.    The  Government,  refus- 

We  find  that  this  charge  has  not  been  firovcd.  ing  to  yield  to  the  pressure  brought  upon  it  to 

(6)  '*  That  Mr.  Pamell  was  intimate  with  the  lead-  allow  these  estates  to  share  in  the  act  of  1887 

ing  Invindblca,  that  he  probably  learned  from  them  and  thus  bring  the  conttict  to  an  end.  placed  aU 

^^'^^^h-MrT  II^'^Iw  1°.  lI'^nuTf^a*' p1^^^^  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  landlords  for 

in  April,  1882,  and  that  nc  recoffnizecL  the  rhomix  xu    ^  «  ^  i     ^i      i  •       4.1.    <.         j. 

Park  rauixJew  as  their  handiwork?'  the  purpose  of  relentle^b;  pursuing  the  tenants. 

We  find  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  charge.  ^^  *11  Ireland  some  2,000  evicted  families  were 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Invmcibles  were  not  living  in  the  sprine  of  1890  in  huts  provided  by 

a  branch  of  the  Land  League.  the  League  near  tneir  former  homesteads,  sup- 

(c)  "That  Mr.  Pamell,  on  the  28d  of  January,  1888,  ported  by  Public    subscriptions,    confident    of 

by  an  opportune  renuttance,  enabled  F.  Byrne  to  es-  being  reinstated  in  their  possessions  after  the 

cape  from  justice  to  France."  ,      .        „       .,  next  general  election,  if  not  sooner.    On   the 

We  find  that  Mr.  Pamell  did  not  make  any  remit-  r«i-«..^««;i«    ^f»f^    J    ««f4^i«.»^..4^    «,!-    -i »• 

tanoe  to  enable  P.  Byme  to  escape  fh>m  justii.  ^^*^u^S^®  ^^^^   *    ^t^*^!?*!S^    was   alm^ 

The  two  special  charges  agaiuHt  Mr.  I>avitt,  vis.,  [ewjhed  in  the  summer,  Lord  Clanncarde,  who 

{a)  *^  That  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organiza-  bad  originally  refused  to  make  any  abatement 

tion,  and  convicted  as  such,  and  that  he  assisted  in  in  his  exorbitant  rents,  finally  having  agreed  to 

the  formation  of  the  Land  League  with  money  which  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  which  tne  tenants 

had  been  contributed  for  the  .purpose  of  outrage  and  were  willing  to  accept,  on  condition  that  the  140 

onme."    (6)  "That  he  was  m  dose  and  mtimate  as-  evicted  farmers  should  be  restored  to  their  hold- 

socmtion  with  the  party  of  violence  m  America,  and  j  ^^  ^  ^^  20  or  SO  more  who 

was  mamly  instramental  in  bnnsnng  about  the  alh-  *"©*»  ^"  «'"««*»"«  yo»«io,  «iiw  «/v  ux  w  luiJi^  «tiiv 

ance  between  that  partv  and  the  ParSellite  and  Home  Y?^  threatened  with  eviction  should  be  left  un- 

Bule  party  in  America,"  are  based  on  passages  in  the  disturbed.     Instead  of  complying,  the  landlord 

'^ Times*''  leading  articles  of  the  7th  and  14th  of  sent  to  Ulster  for  Protestant  tenants,  offering 


We  have  shown  in  the  couree  of  the  report  that  ing  Protestant  tenants  on  vacant  farms  had  al- 

Mr.  Davitt  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organization,  ready  been  attempted  on  the  Coolgreany  and 

and  convicted  ss  such,  and  that  he  reoeived  money  Massereene  estates,  causing  great  exasperation, 

from  a  ftmd  which  had  been  contributed  for  the  pur-  Evictions  on  the  Ponsonby  estate,  near  Youghal, 

nose  of  outrage  and  crime,  viz.:  the  SkirmUhing  County  Cork,  which  were  b^un  in  June,  1889, 

fund     It  was  not,  however,  for  the  formation  of  the  were  resumed  in  April,  1890,  and  foUowed  up 

^a??o'nte^r':pVo^r 'wV^^^^^^  jiy  -V?*'  'TT'^'^TT.ra^  ^^"^'^r  2^ 

Mr.  Davitt  retumid  the  monev  out  of  hU  own  re-  the  estate,  which  consists  of  10,000  acr«  of  good 

BQUfces.  land,  the  greater  part  of  it  growing  nothing  but 

With  regard  to  the  Airther  allegation  that  he  was  in  weeds  and  thistles,  while  the  200  evicted  families 

close  and  mtimate  association  with  the  party  of  yio-  lived  in  idleness  in  shanties  on    neighboring 

lence  in  America,  and  mainly  instramental  m  bring-  lands.    The  business  of   the  town  of  i  oughid 

ing  about  the  alliance  between  that  party  and  the  ^as  ruined.    The  tenante  had  offered  to  submit 

Parnellite  and  Home  Rule  IJ^^.i«^^menaa,  we  fln^  ^j^^.^.  demands  to  arbitration,  which  had  been 

that  he  was  m  such  close  and  intimate  association  tor  „„«^^„„#„ii„  ^^»^^i  ^„4.  u„  o:«  nk-.i^-  d.,^^ii 

the  purpoi^  of  bringing  about,  and  that  he  was  Buccegsfully  carried  out  by  bir  Charles  Russell 

mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  aUiance  in  the  diSDute  on  the  \  andelcur  estate.    Bei#g 

referred  to.  refused,  they  had  entered  into  negotations  to 

buy  the  estate,  and  the  bargain  was  nearlv  con- 

A  suit  for  damages  brought  by  Mr.  Pamell  summated  on  terms  that  the  embarrassecl  pro- 

against  the  proprietors  of  the  "Times"  after  prietor  considered  very  hard,  when  Arthur  Hugh 

the  confession,  flight,  and  suicide  of  the  forger  Smith-Barry,  owner  of  half  the  town  of  Tipper- 


plaintiff  being  reimbursed    for   all    the   costs  upon  it  1,400  head  of  cattle  and  600  sheep,  and 

actually  incurred  in  bringing  the  action     The  obtained  a  profit  exceeding  the  rent    The  "  plan 

costs  incurred  by  the  Irish  members  in  defend-  of  campaign  "  was  declared  on  the  estate  of  Mr, 

ing  themselves  before  the  Parnell  Commission  Smith-Barry,  whose  tenants  had  no  grievance  of 

were  about  £40.000,  and  the  burden  of  Lord  their  own,  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  Mr. 

Randolph  Churchiirs  attack  on  the  Government  John  Dillon,  with  their  lieutenants,  concentrated 

was  that,  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  constitu-  their  efforts  upon  Tipperary,  while  the  Castle 

tional  method  of  a  trial  by  jury,  with  the  right  Government  developed  extraordinary  energy  in 

of  challenge,  against  incriminated  persons,  who  frustrating  the  "  plan  "  in  that  town,  where  onlj 

were  at  the  same  time  political  opponents,  the  rigorous  boycotting  could  prevent  ruined  trades- 

Executive  had  constituted  a  special  court,  un-  men  and  farmers  from  resuming  the  occupations 

known  to  the  Constitution,  in  which  the  judges  that  once  made  them  prosperous.    The  organiz- 

united  the  functions  of  judge  and  jury,  nomi-  ers  of   the  "  plan  "  were  successful,  and,  one 
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after  another,  the  men  who  remained  on  the  es-  evicted  in  a  mass  by  the  Irish  Executive  acting 
tate  were  forced  to  give  up  their  premises  and  in  conjunction  with  syndicates  of  landlord?,  al- 
join  the  combination.  To  combat  boycotting  though  they  have  always  been  willing  to  submit 
the  Government  resorted  to  the  new  custom  their  claims  to  arbitration,  should,  by  a  legisla- 
called  **  shadowing."  Persons  suspected  of  in-  tive  enactment,  be  restored  to  their  holdings  on 
citing  or  enoouraginf:  boycotting  were  attended  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  act  of  1887 ;  (2) 
wherever  they  went  m  public  by  a  policeman  in  calling  on  the  Government  in  view  of  the  fact 
nniform,  or  sometimes  by  two/ one  walking  at  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  all  the 
the  side  and  the  other  close  at  the  heels  of  the  western  seaboard  counties  is  in  imminent  danger 
suspected  individual.  In  this  manner  the  popu*  of  famine,  to  introduce  a  bill  to  suspend  pro- 
lar  priests.  Father  Humph  rejrs  and  Father  Ken-  ceedings  for  the  recovery  of  rent  in  holdings  un- 
nedr,  were  dogged  about.  The  practice  was  der  £20  a  year,  and  draw  plans  for  useful  and  re- 
loadly  denounced  b^  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  fol-  productive  works  to  save  the  people  from  starva- 
lowers  as  an  abommation,  a  degrading  punish-  tion ;  (8)  expressing  amazement  and  indignation 
ment  without  trial.  Boycotting  notices  oearing  at  the  arrest  of  five  members  of  Parliament,  in 
the  names  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry's  tenants  who  presence  of  a  threatened  famine,  on,  the  eve  of 
secretly  paid  rent  were  posted  on  June  24  and  the  departure  of  two  of  them  to  America  to  in- 
Aiig.  18,  crops  were  destroyed,  windows  were  voke  aid  for  the  suffering  people,  and  apnealing 
smashed,  shots  were  fired  on  various  occasions,  for  subscriptions  to  enable  the  Tenants'  Defense 
sevenl  rude  bombs  were  exploded,  and  the  Association  to  frustrate  the  latest  despairing  de- 
police  were  assaulted,  but  only  twice,  for  they  vice  of  the  Tory  coercionists ;  (4)  commissioning 
were  everywhere  present  in  numbers,  and  an  John  Dillon,  William  O'Brien,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  T. 
English  regiment  was  quartered  in  the  town  as  P.  O'Connor,  Timothy  Harrington.  W.  Abraham, 
a  reserve  force.  In  September  fresh  evictions  and  T.  P.  Gill,  to  proceed  to  the  United  States 
took  place,  and  the  last  of  the  tenants  were  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  circumstances 
driven  from  the  '  Youghal  and  Glensharold  of  the  struggle  in  Ireland  and  the  enormous  bur- 
estates,  den  placed  on  the  national  resources  by  the  late 

On  Sept.  16  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  wholesale  clearances  and  the  heavier  expenditure 
William  O'Brien  and  John  Dillon,  together  with  necessitated  by  the  coming  general  election. 
Thomas  Joseph  Condon,  David  Sheehy,  and  Pat-  Contest  oyer  the  Irish  Leadership.— The 
rick  O'Brien,  three  other  members  of  rarliament,  suit  of  Capt.  William  H.  O'Shea  for  a  divorce 
the  Rev.  David  Humphreys,  and  six  others,  on  the  from  his  wife,  Catherine  O'Shea,  a  daughter  of 
charge  of  having  taken  part  in  a  criminal  con-  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Page  Wood,  and  sister  of  Gen. 
spiracy  to  induce  persons  not  to  pay  rent  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  in  which  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
Arthur  Hugh  Smitn-Barrv.  Their  arrest  took  nell  was  made  corespondent  came  up  for  trial 
place  just  as  the  two  leaders  were  on  the  point  on  Nov.  15,  the  petition  having  been  pending 
of  embarking  for  the  United  States,  and  was  since  Dec.  24, 1889.  It  had  been  averred  that 
attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern-  Mr.  Pamell  would  come  out  of  the  trial  **  with 
ment  to  defeat  their  mission.  With  the  promi-  out  a  stain  on  his  honor,"  and  a  denial  was 
nent  Nationalists  who  hastened  to  Tipperary  entered;  yet  when  the  case  was  called,  Mrs 
when  the  trial  opened  on  Sept.  25  went  John  O'Shea's  lawyer  announced  that  he  did  not  in- 
Moriey.  A  crowd  assembled  to  receive  Patrick  tend  to  cross-examine  or  call  witnesses  or  t«ke 
O'Brien,  who  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  on  the  any  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  no  one  appeared 
same  train,  raised  a  cheer  for  the  ex-Chief  Sec-  for  Mr.  Pamell,  the  respondent  having  chosen  to 
retary  for  Ireland,  whereupon  the  police  charged  let  the  case  go  undefended.  Testimony  was  of- 
with  their  batons.  When  the  hour  for  the  trial  fered  to  show  that  since  Mr.  Pamell  first  be- 
came people  gathered  before  the  gates  of  the  came  acquainted  with  Cant  O'Shea,  in  1880, 
court-nouse  and  struggled  for  entrance.  The  when  the  latter  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and 
police,  who  had  orders  to  admit  only  those  in-  was  introduced  into  his  home,  the  Irish  leader 
terested  in  the  trial,  repeatedly  drove  them  back  had  secretly  visited  Mrs.  O'Shea  in  her  husband's 
with  their  clubs,  wounding  many,  among  them  absence,  had  lodged  in  her  house,  and  had  met 
Mr.  Harrison,  member  of  rarliament  for  Tippe-  her  in  other  houses  rented  under  false  names ; 
rary,  and  provoking  the  citizens  to  fury,  until  and  that,  so  far  from  conniving,  Capt.  O'Shea 
finally  Col.  Caddell,  the  district  magistrate,  was  had  exerted  all  his  influence  over  his  wife  to  in- 
persuaded  to  open  the  doors.  Mr.  Dillon  and  duce  her  to  cease  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Par- 
Mr.  O'Brien  botn  objected  to  being  tried  before  nell;  had  challenged  him  to  a  duel  when  hissus- 
Resident- Magistrate  Shannon,  but  their  objeo-  picions  were  first  confirmed ;  had  been  answered 
tion  was  overruled.  The  trial  was  postponed,  the  oy  both  with  ingenious  and  circumstantial  false- 
prooedure  of  the  obsolete  act  of  Edward  III  pre-  hoods ;  and  had  endeavored  to  the  last  to  put  an 
eluding  appeal  was  adopted,  and  the  two  prison-  end  to  the  scandal,  for  his  children's  sake.  On 
ers,  who  had  given  bail,  determined  to  escape  in  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  affirming  adultery  with 
order  to  fulfill  the  mission  to  America  intrusted  no  connivance  on  the  husband^  part.  Justice 
to  them  by  the  Convention  of  the  Nationalist  Butt,  on  Nov.  17,  pronounced  a  decree  dissolv- 
party  held  in  Dublin.    Leaving  Dublin  clandes-  ing  the  marriage. 

tineiy,  thev  sailed  in  a  pleasure  yacht  to  Cher-  The  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  feeling  that 

bourg,  and  took  passage  on  a  steamer  for  New  the  suit  had  been  brought  lor  political  ends,  were 

York  in  the  middle  of  October.  not  inclined  to  desert  their  leader,  although  the 

The  conference  of   the  Irish  Parliamentary  case  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  fumished  a  precedent 

party  convened  at  Dublin  on  Oct.  6,  by  Mr.  Par-  for  the  view  that,  in  the  Liberal  party  at  least,  a 

nell,  although  he  remained  away,  passed  resolu-  man  against  whom  a  similar  charge  of  immoral- 

tions:  (1)  Demanding  that  the  bodies  of  tenants  ity  had  been  established  in  the  divorce  court 
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could  not  remain  in  public  life  or  aspire  to  high  to  the  Irish  members  before  they  re-elected  Mr. 
oiiice.    Not  alone  the  Tory  journals  put  forward  Pamell,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Glad- 
this  opinion :  the  **  Nonconfonnist  conscience  "  stone  had  asked  him  to  treat  his  oral  communi- 
was  aroused,  and  everywhere  the  organs  of  the  cation  as  confidential  if  he  found  that  Mr.  Par- 
dissenting  religious  bodies,  whose  members  form  nell  contemplated  spontaneous  action.    In  the 
the  main  strength  of  the  Gladstonian  Liberal  first  meeting,  on  Nov.  26,  Justin  McCarthy,  Mr. 
party,  demanded  the  retirement  of  the  Irish  Sexton,  and  manv  others,  while  attesting  their 
leader,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  waited  for  the  col-  appreciation  of  Ar.  Pameirs  sacrifices  in   the 
liding  currents  of  public  sentiment  to  produce  Irish  cause,  urged  him  to  retire,  but  in  the  ad- 
their  effect.    Many  Gladstonian  politicians  were  joumed  meeting  a  reaction  among  the  minor 
opposed  to  a  change  in  the  Irish  leadership,  and  members  of  the  party  manifested  itself,  and  the 
the  Irish  priesth(X)d,  who  are  not  less  earnest  meeting  closed  with  the  expressed  hope  that,  bv 
sticklers  for  domestic  purity  than  the  Nonoon-  means  of  negotiations  with  the  Gladstonian  lead- 
form  ists,  kept  silence  or  pronounced  for  Parnell,  ers,  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  might  be  found, 
on  the  assumption  that  he  would  vet  clear  his  It  was  adjourned  till  an  expression  of  opinion 
character.    He  gave  no  sign  of  vieiding  to  the  could  be  received  from  the  Irish  delegates  m  the 
clamor  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Nonconform-  United  States.    All  the  Gladstonians  who  had 
ists.    On  the  day  when  the  decision  of  the  court  opposed  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pameli,  abandoned 
was  rendered  he  issued  his  usual  circular  as  lead-  that  attitude  wnen  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Mr. 
er  of  the  party.    On  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  Morley  recapitulating  the  ultimtUum  conveyed 
Parliament^  Nov.  25,  perceiving  the  unlikelihood  by  Mr.  McCarthy  was  published, 
of  Mr.  Parneirs  spontaneously  retiring.  Mr.  Glad-  Before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Nationalists, 
stone,  who  had  convinced  himself  that  antipathy  Mr.  Pamell  renounced  the  Gladstonian  alliance 
to  Mr.  Pamell  was  likely  to  lead  to  wholesale  de-  in  a  defiant  manifesto  to  the  Irish  people,  in 
fection  to  the  Unionists,  asked  Justin  McCarthy  which  he  revealed  and  denounced  as  inadequate 
to  acquaint  Mr.  Pamell  with  his  conclusion  that,  the  proposals  of  home  rule  made  by  Mr.  6lad- 
*^  notwithstanding  the  splendid  services  rendered  stone  and  Mr.  Morley  at  a  confidential  inter- 
by  Mr.  Parnell  to  his  country,  his  continuance  at  view  at    Hawarden    in    November,  1^^,    and 
the  present  moment  in  the  leadership  would  be  hinted  that  Mr.  Morley  endeavored  to  influence 
productive  of  consequences  disastrous  in   the  his  action  by  offering  him  the  post  of   Chief 
nighest  decree  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,"  and  to  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  next  Liberal   mini:^ 
expand  this  conclusion  by  adding  that  it  "would  try  despite  his  declaration  at  Cork  in  1880  that 
not  only  place  many  hearty  and  effective  friends  he  would  never  accept  office  in  a  British   Cab- 
of  the  Irish  cause  m  a  position  of  great  embar-  inet.    The  inte^ty  and  independence  of  a  sec- 
rassment,  but  would  render  my  retention  of  the  tion  of  the  Insh  Parliamentary  party  having 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  based  as  it  has  been  apparently  sapped  "*  by  the  wire-pullers  vi 
been  mamly  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  Irish  the  Lineral  party,"  ne  said  it  was  necessary  for 
cause,  almost  a  nullity."    Mr.  Morley  had  a  long  him  to  take  counsel  with  the  Irish  people  and  to 
interview  with  Mr.  ramell  after  Mr.  McCarthy  remind  them  and    their  parliamentary   repre- 
had  delivered  the  message,  and  afterward  Mr.  sentatives  since  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  letter  to 
Gladstone  expostulated  with  him  but  could  not  Mr.  Morley,  had  sought  to  influence  them   in 
move  him  from  his  determination  to  remain  at  their  choice  of  a  leader  and  claimed  the  ri^bt  of 
the  head  of  the  party.    On  the  following  day  the  veto  upon  the  choice  that  "  Ireland  considers 
caucus  of  the  Irish  members  with  enthusiasm  the  independence  of  her  party  as  her  only  safe- 
unanimously  re-elected  Mr.  Pamell  chairman  of  guard  within  the  Constitution."     The  'threat 
the  party,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  he  de-  that,  unless  Ireland  concedes  this  right  of  veto 
clared  that  he  would  continue  to  discharge  the  to  England,  her  chance  of  obtaining  home  rule 
duties  of  leadership,  thanking  them  for  their  would  be  indefinitely  postponed,  compelled  him, 
fresh  proof  of  confidence,  but  making  no  men-  without  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  lo«^. 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  anxious  appeal.    The  to  inform  the  Irish  how  little  they  would  lose  bv 
Gladstonian  Liberals  did  not  conceal  their  dis-  not  consentinjB^  to  throw  him  to  the  **  English 
may,  and  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Union-  wolves  "  howling  for  his  destmction.    At  the 
ists  were  elated  at  an  event  that  they  felt  confi-  Hawarden  conference,  Mr.  Gladstone  gare  as 
dent   would  dismpt  the  Home  Rule  alliance,  his  opinion  and  that  of  his  colleagues  that  to 
None  of  the  Nationalists  besides  Mr.  McCarthy  conciliate  English  public  opinion :  (1)  It  would 
knew  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  vltimatum  until  after  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  Irish  representation 
the  caucus,  when  it  was  communicated  to  them,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  108  to  82 :  f2) 
and  also  to  the  press.    Seized  with  consternation,  in  regard  to  the  land  question,  it  would  be  with- 
they  held  a  second  meeting,  but  could  take  no  held  from  the  control  of  the  Irish  Legislature, 
action,  as  their  chairman  was  absent    Many  of  and  he  would  renew  his  attempt  to  settle  it  by 
his  followers  expected  that,  in  view  of  the  state  imperial  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  land  puf- 
of  British  feeling,  he  would  resign  after  receiv-  chase  bill  of  1886,  but  would  not  nndertalLe  to 
ing  a  vote  of  confidence.    When  they  knew  of  bring  pressure  on  his  party  to  adopt  his  views ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  intimation  that  he  would  retire  (3)  tne  Irish  constabulary  and  the  appointment 
if  Mr.  Pamell  did  not,  88  of  the  Nationalist  of  its  officers  must  remain  for  an   indefinite 
members  pledged  themselves  to  insist  on  his  lay-  period  under  the  control  of  the  imperial  author- 
ing down  the  leadership.    On  the  following  day  ity,  while  the  funds  for  its  maintenance,  par- 
two  prolonged  meetings  were  held,  over  which  ment.  and  equipment  would  be    compulsoriiv 
Mr.  ramell  presided.    Many  of  the  Nationalists  provided  out  of  Irish  resources;  (4)  the  appoint- 
and  Gladstonian  Home  Rulers  blamed  Mr.  Mc-  ment  of  the  judiciary,  including  judges  of  the 
Carthy  because  he  did  not  explain  the  situation  Supreme  Court,  county  court  judges,  and  resi- 
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dent  magiBtntes,  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  sion  thej  produced.     The  Irish   delegates  in 
of  the  Imperial  Government  for  ten  or  twelve  America,  wno  had  suspended  judgment  pending 
years.    Mr.  Pamell,  claiming  constabulary  con-  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Pamelrs  manifesto,  tele- 
trol,  judicial  appointments,  and  agrarian  reform  graphed  that  they  had  read  it  with  the  deepest 
as  essential  to  home  rule,  was  willing  to  humor  pain  and  were  convinced  that  his  continued  lead- 
English  prejudices  by  proceeding  by  slow  stages,  ership  was  impossible,  Mr.  Harrington  alone  dis- 
He  was  indifferent  as  to  the  ultimate  representa-  sentin^.    This  was  followed  by  a  long  manifesto, 
tion  of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  after  in  which  they  paid  tribute  to  the  matehless 
the  attainment  of  powers  of  self-government  genius  and  imperishable  services  of  Mr.  Pamell 
equivalent  to  those  possessed  by  a  State  of  the  and  ascribed  the  dangers  into  which  he  had 
American  Union :  but  durinjj^  tie  period  of  pro-  plunged  Ireland,  compelling  them  to  choose  be- 
bation  he  insisted  on  retaining  tne  full  parlia-  tween  his  deposition  and  the  destruction  of  their 
mentary  strength  of  the  party,  deeming  it  "  the  country's  cause,  to  the  resentment  of  a  strong 
height  of  madness  for  any  Irish  leader  to  imi-  and  proud  spirit  against  ungenerous  attacks, 
tate  Grattan's  example  and  consent  to  disband  The  postponed  meeting  of    the  Nationalist 
the  army  which  had  cleared  the  way  to  victory."  members  "  to  give  Mr.  Pamell  an  opportunity  to 
He  explained  his  vacillating  attitude  toward  Mr.  reconsider  his  position  "  was  called  on  Dec  1, 
Balfour's  land  purchase  bill  by  saying  that  Mr.  when  Col.  Nolan,  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  PameU*s 
Morley  had  induced  him  to  oppose  its  second  retention,  moved  that  the  decision  be  deferred 
reading  in  order  to  appease  the  discontent  of  until  they  could  ascertain  the  views  of  their 
Mr.  Iiabouchere  and  the  Radicals,  and  even  dis-  constituents  and  meet  in  Dublin.    Mr.  Pamell 
closed  the  tactics  in  regard  to  the  measure  that  accused  Mr.  Sexton  and  other  opponents  of  hav- 
had  been  agreed  on  for  the  coming  session.    The  ing  taken  counsel  with   Mr.  Labouchere  and 
fate  of  the  evicted  tenants  having  been  advanced  Prof.  J.  Stuart,  a  statement  which  they  repelled, 
as  an  argument  for  his  expubion,  he  alluded  to  and  called  on  the  meeting  not  to  sell  him  for 
Mr.  Morley^s  despair  because  a  Liberal  Govem-  nothing,  but  only  for  his  lull  value.    After  two 
ment  could  not  venture  to  assist  them  directly  days  of  stormy  aebate.  Col.  Nolan*s  amendment 
and  an  Irish  Parliament  would  have  no  power  to  was  rejected  by  44  against  29  votes.    On  Deo.  8 
do  anything  for  them,  and  boasted  that  he  had  and  4  a  compromise  amendment,  offered  by  Mr. 

Sroyided  for  them  so  far  and  would  be  able  to  Clancy,  one  of  Mr.  Pamell's  supporters,  with  his 

o  so  in  the  future.    The  manifesto  ended  with  approval,  was  discussed  and  adopted.   Taken  to- 

the  following  peroration :  gether  with  Mr.  Pameirs  statements  during  the 

Sixteen  ye^s  ago  I  conceived  the  idea  of  an  Irish  ^!^h  'H?^*^.^  "^^^^t  Mr.  Pamell  should  re- 
parliamentary  party  independent  of  all  EngliBh  par-  ^^^  ^^r  a  time  from  the  leadership  if  assurances 
ties.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  elected  leader  of  the  inde-  ^©r®  obtained  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley, 
pendent  Irish  Parliamentary  pan^.  During  these  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  pledging  them  to  a 
ten  yean  this  pttrty  has  remained  mdependent,  and  home  mle  measure  giving  the  control  of  the 
because  of  its  independence  it  has  forced  upon  the  agrarian  question,  the  constabulary,  and  the  ap- 
Enjfliah  people  the  necessity  of  granting  home  rule  pointment  of  judges,  to  the  Irish  Legislature, 
to  Irelajid.  1  beUeye  that  the  ^y  wiU  obtain  home  *^^  gj^jj^^.  p^p^gjtion  had  been  diwussed  at  a 
rule  only  provided  that  it  remains  independent  of  any  »*»«**«»  t^  i^oak*^**  !.«»  17^  «wwi*osw  uw  » 
En^lUh^pSity.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  action  o^f  previous  meeting,  and,  with  Mr.  ParneU»s  sanc- 
the  Irish  people  in  supporting  me  will  endanger  the  tion,  had  been  conveyed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  to  Mr. 
home  rule  <«u8e  or  poetpone  tne  establishment  of  an  Gladstone,  who  declined  to  give  the  guarantee 
Irish  Parliament.  But  even  if  the  danger  with  which  because  he  did  not  think  it  riffht  to  interfere  in 
we  are  threatened  by  the  Liberal  i>arty  of  to-day  were  the  internal  discussions  of  the  Irish  party  and 
to  be  rcaU»d.  I  believe  that  Uie  Irish  people  through-  because  it  could  not  be  kept  secret    He  also 

^it^^wo^Jia  dwllSl^ri^rn^^^  declined  to  treat  with  Mr.  famell  as  leader  of 

ment  would  be  prefcraDle  to  a  compromise  of  ourna-  *u«  t-;«v  .v»«4-»     t«  »«*>i<.:»,*»«.  u;-  ^^<.:44^«.  ^^ 

tional  rights  by  the  acceptance  of  a  measure  which  ^^^  ^7^t  P*^^'    l^  explaining  his  position,  on 

would  not  realiie  the  ospirations  of  our  race.  I^ec.  4,  Mr.  Pamell  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an 

,,     ^,,,            ,.,.L,     ,...  **  unrivaled  sophist,"  with  whom  it  is  aaimpossi- 

Mr.  Gladstone  published  a  lettei*  purporting  to  ble  to  give  a  direct  ^s  it  is  for  himself  (PameU) 

denj%  yet  in  the  mam  corroborating,  Mr.  Par-  to  give  an  indirect  answer  to  a  plain  and  simple 

nell  s  account  of  the  conversation  at  Hawarden,  auction, 

but  disavowing  the  formal,  unanimous,  and  final  „        *     »ju'v*-  rv       t^i  i    j    •    ^  «^ 

It  with  the  foUowmg  declaration :  f^^  .  lo^^  train  ^f  dreumstances  and  events  m 

(1)1  have  always  held,  in  public  as  well  as  in  pri-  which  many  of  you,  and  I  speak  to  jrou  with  grut 

vate,  that  the  National  party  of  Ireland  ought  to  re-  respect,  have  had  no  share.    Mv  position  has  been 

mdin  entirely  independent  of  the  Libenu  party  of  granted  to  me  not  because  I  am  tiie  mere  leader  of  a 

Great  Britain.    (2)  It  \b  our  duty,  and  my  duty  in  parliamentary  party,  but  because  I  am  the  leader  of 

particular,  confonnably  to  the  spirit  of  Gnittan  and  the  Irish  nation.    It  has  been  granted  to  me  on  ao- 

0*Connellf  to  study  all  adjustmente  in  the  great  mat-  count  of  l^e  services  which  I  have  rendered  in  build- 

ter  of  home  rale  which  may  tend  to  draw  to  our  side  ing   up  this   party,  in  assimilating  prejudices,  in 

moderate  and  equitable  opponents ;  but  for  me  to  smoothing  dtflerences  of  opinion,  and  in  keejping  to- 

propose  any  measure  except  such  as  Ireland  could  ap-  sether  the  discordant  elemento  of  our  race  within  the 

prove  on  the  lines  already  laid  down  would  be  &tu-  Bounds  of  moderation  all  over  the  world ;  and  you, 

ity  as  reicaTds  myself  and  treachery  to  the  Irish  na-  gentlemen,  know,  and  I  know,  that  there  is  no  man 

tion,  in  whom,  even  by  the  side  of  Mr.  PameU,  I  may  livinff,  if  I  am  gone,  who  could  succeed  in  recondl- 

daim  to  take  an  interest.  ing  the  feelinn  of  tne  Irish  people  to  the  provisions 

\M      -%£     !>.-   -1-^   *..,ui:.u^^   «    -i.  A          *.    •  of  the  Hawarden  proposals.    1  have  explained  to  you 

Mr.   Morley  also  published  a  statement,  m  ^hy  i  ean  not  sSn^nder  my  iespon£bility  in  Uiis 

whicli,  without  gainsaying  the  disclosures  of  the  matter:  but  1  wUl  p)  on  to  say,  further,  that,  rince 

manifesto,  he  endeavored  to  remove  the  impres-  you  ask  me  to  declare  beforenand  my  views  upon 
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these  important  qnestioDS,  ainoe  yon  ask  me  to  snr-    still  potent.    On  Dec  8  the  Boman  Catholic 
render  to  you  betbrehand  my  judgment  upon  these    hierarchy  threw  the  whole  weight  of  their  infla- 


He  accordingly  offered  a  resolution  declaring  gravest  offenses  known  to  religion  and  society/'  to 

no  home  rule  bill  acceptable  that  did  not  confer  be  a  man  **  dishonored  and  wholly  nnwortny  of 

the  immediate  control  of  the  police  and  full  Christian  confidence,"  and  unfit  to  be  the  Irish 

power  to  deal  with  the  land  question  on  the  leader  for  the  additional  reason  that  his  oontina- 

Irish  home  rule  authorities,  and  intimated  his  ance  would  rend  and  disorganize  the  party  and 

willingness  to  lay  down  the  leadership  if  Mr,  lead  to  inevitable  defeat  at  the  approaching 

Gladstone  would  categorically  pledge  himself  to  ^neral  election,  and,  as  a  result,  ^'  home  rule 

these  conditions.    A  committee  of  eight  was  ap-  indefinitely  postponed,  coercion  perpetuated,  the 

Sointed,  Mr.  Parnell  bein^  one,  and  four  were  hands  of  the  evictor  stren^hened,  and  the  ten- 
elegated  to  seek  the  rec^uired  assurances  from  ants  already  evicted  left  without  the  shadow  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants.  Mr.  Glad-  a  hope  of  being  ever  restored  to  their  homes.** 
stone  would  not  recognize  them  as  officially  rep-  The  rupture  between  Gladstone  and  Parnell 
resenting  the  party,  refused  to  enter  into  ne^  enabled  tne  Government  to  make  an  extraordi- 
tiations  in  regard  to  Mr.  Pameirs  leadership,  nary  start  in  legislative  business.  Instead  of  the 
and  desired  to  be  disassociated  from  his  party  usual  interminable  debate  on  the  address,  not  a 
colleagues  in  any  promises  he  might  make.  The  single  amendment  was  offered,  and  it  was  adopted 
resolution  was  altered  in  accordance  with  his  de-  on  the  opening  day.  By  Dec.  10,  when  Parliament 
sires.  As  he  had  made  it  a  condition  precedent  took  a  recess  over  the  holidays  till  Jan.  22,  the 
to  axij  discussion  with  the  deputation  that  the  whole  legislative  programme  was  launched,  Mr. 
question  of  Mr.  Pamell's  leadership  should  first  Parnell  having  gone  to  Dublin  to  lay  his  case  be- 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Irish  party,  tne  opponents  fore  his  countrymen,  Mr.  McCarthy  assumed  the 
of  Mr.  Parnell  attempted  to  put  a  resolution  de-  position  of  Irish  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 
posing  him  ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  seized  the  copy  of  lor  a  day  or  two  before  the  ad jourroent,after  which 
the  resolution  while  Mr.  McCarthy  was  reading  all  the  Irish  members  hurried  away  to  Ireland  to 
it.  Great  confusion  resulted,  which  ended  in  the  rally  the  people  to  their  several  factions.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  majority  of  45  members,  leav-  test  of  their  respective  strength  was  to  be  the 
ing  Mr.  Parnell  and  26  supporters  in  possession  approaching  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
of  the  meetine.  The  seceders  who  followed  Mr.  for  noilh  mlkenny.  The  clerical  and  anti-Par- 
McCarthy  held  a  separate  caucus  elsewhere  and  nellite  candidate  was  Sir  John  Pope  Henessy, 
elected  him  chairman.  late  Governor  of  Mauritius,  who  had  once  been  a 
The  contest  was  then  removed,  as  the  Pamel-  Tory  and  for  many  years  the  recipient  of  large 
lites  desired,  to  the  soil  of  Ireland,  where  the  staff  salaries  under  the  Government.  The  facts  of  his 
of  the  National  League  was  faithful  to  Mr.  Par-  official  career  were  made  use  of  in  speeches  to  the 
nell,  and  he  was  still  the  official  and  the  effective  "  hillside  men  "  by  Mr  Parnell,  who  selected  as 
head  of  the  party.  The  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  his  candidate  Mr.  Vincent  Scully,  a  popular  and 
the  roost  influential  Nationalist  newspaper,  ad-  wealthy  local  landlord  who  had  maae  large  pe- 
hered  to  Mr.  Parnell.  He  was  also  the  chief  cuniarv  sacrifices  for  the  National  League, 
owner  of  "  United  Ireland,'*  the  weekly  organ  of  On  Dec.  10  the  anti-Pamellite  section  of  the 
the  League,  which  opposed  him,  ana  when  he  Irish  party  issued  a  manifesto  to  their  fellow- 
reached  Dublin,  with  the  aid  of  the  sheriff,  he  countrymen,  the  longest  of  all,  in  which  they 
forcibly  took  possession  of  the  premises,  destroyed  began  by  saying  that  in  the  discharge  of  their 
the  forms,  turned  out  the  editor-in-charge,  Mr.  sacred  trust  as  representatives  of  Ireland,  bound 
W.  O'Brien's  deputy,  and  had  a  new  edition  pre-  by  supreme  law  of  political  duty  to  protect  her 
pared  in  his  interest.    The  former  managers  re-  cause,  they  had  found  themselves  under  the  sad 

gained  possession  of  the  offices  after  Mr.  Parnell  necessity,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of  feeling, 
ad  left  town,  whereupon  he  jetumed  and  ejected  of  brining  to  an  end  Mr.  PameU's  leadership  of 
them  a  second  time  by  physical  force.  The  papers  the  party.  **We  had  to  make  a  choice,"  they 
that  were  printed  were  seized  when  on  the  way  said,  **  between  the  safety  of  our  nation  and  the 
to  the  post-office  by  a  party  of  bold  spirits  of  the  ambition  of  one  man.  We  decided  for  the  safety 
kind  that  has  been  called  "Mr.  Parnell's  Police,"  of  the  nation."  They  said  that  they  had  under- 
who  threw  the  whole  edition  into  the  Liffey.  The  taken,  if  Mr.  Parnell  voluntarily  retired,  not  to 
evicted  editors  prepared  another  anti-Pamellite  fill  his  post  during  the  session,  but  to  let  him 
sheet,  which  was  printed  under  the  name  of  nominate  a  committee  to  direct  the  party  and  let 
"  Suppressed  United  Ireland,"  and  this  the  anti-  its  future  tenure  be  determined  by  his  personal 
Pamellites  attempted  to  suppress  in  turn  by  legal  action  and  the  course  of  political  events, 
proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  in-  Fierce  scenes  ensued  on  the  arrival  of  the 
fringement  under  the  trade-mark  and  copyright  hostile  leaders  in  Ireland.  On  Dec.  11,  the  office 
laws.  Mr.  Parnell's  position  in  the  constituen-  of  "  United  Ireland  "  having  been  i^in  taken 
cies  was  strong  always,  and  it  had  improved  possession  of  by  the  regular  staff,  Mr.  Parnell 
daily.  The  municipal  councils  and  other  pub-  and  his  friends  forced  an  entrance,  and  reeapt- 
lic  bodies  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Galway,  ured  the  paper.  He  then  journeyed  to  Cork, 
and  many  other  places  pledged  themselves  where  he  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusi- 
to  his  support,  the  most  active  branches  of  the  asm  after  having  met  a  hostile  reception  at  Mai- 
National  League,  of  which  he  remained  president,  low.  On  that  dav  appeared  a  second  pathetic 
were  all  on  his  side ;  and  popular  demonstrations  manifesto  from  the  leaders  in  America,  ending 
in  the  principal  towns  proved  that  his  name  was  with  the  words: 
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Fmally,  oar  csnse  onoe  reacaed  from  the  present  opponents  seemed  to  countenance.    At  Castle- 

dMdlv  Dcril,  our  nee  may  rest  iL<8UPed  that  nothing  comer  the  anti-Pamellites  were  the  assailants, 

"'mI^'L  I  ^'^"fS™^*  ""l  devoted  colleagues  can  do  ^nd  in  the  fray  a  bag  of  lime  struck  Mr.  Pamell. 

have 

jostioe 

tory  may  drop  _  ^ 

iiodr^ozid  may  lememher  only  the  great  Iriflnman  and  favorable  for  the  anti-Pamellites  than  they  had 

bom  leader  of  men,  who  found  the  Irish  cause  SO  hoped,  Henessy  receivin&r  2,527  ballots  against 

plunpd  in  helplessness  and  despiur,  and  whose  arm  1,865  cast  for  Scullv.    This  serious  reverse,  the 

lifted  that  cause  to  the  pinnaole  of  power  and  triumph,  effects  of  which  could  not  be  removed  by  denun- 

A  counter-manifesto  from  Timothy  Hairing-  ciation  of  clerical  coercion  of  electors,  impelled 

ton  proclaimed  his  fidelity  to  Mr.  PamelL    The  Mr.  Pamell  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Mr. 

Irish  Democratic  Labor  Federation  Mr.  Pamell  O'Brien,  who  returned  from  the  United  States 

took  away  from  the  control  of  Mr.  Davitt,  just  as  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  warring  factions, 

he  had  formerly  ousted  the  founder  of  the  Land  On  Dec.  30  they  met  at  Boulogne,  and  repeated 

League,  and  in  his  speeches  he  appealed  to  the  conferences  between  the  chiefs  of  the  divided 

youthful  and  combative  elements,  to  the  labor  party  took  place  there,  since  neither  Mr.  O'Brien 

advocates,  and  to  the  advanced  Nationalists,  not-  nor  Mr.  Dillon  could  carry  on-  negotiations  on 

withstanding  his  recent  record  of  extreme  mod-  British  soil,  having   been   condemned    to   six 

eration.    By  his  speeches  in  Dublin  and  Cork  lie  months*  imprisonment. 

turned  his  back  on  the  policy  of  conciliating  the  The  Potato  Blight. — See  Famines  in  Ire- 

good-will  that  he  had  followed  for  ten  years,  and  land. 

proclaimed  one  that  could  only  secure  the  claims  Colonies.  —  The  European  dependencies  of 

of  Ireland  by  means  of  a  rebellion.    Before  the  Great  Britain,  since  the  cession  of  Heligoland 

Kilkenny  election  his  cause  received  a  serious  (see  Gebkant),  consist  only  of  Gibraltar  and 

blow  when    the   executive   committee   of   the  Malta. 

American  Irish  Parliamentary  Fund  Association  Gibraltar,  in  a  space  of  less  than  2  square 

took  a  stand  against  him,  protesting  that  they  miles,  had  a  population  of  24,089  in  1889,  in- 

could  not  calmly  consent  **  to  have  all  that  has  elusive  of  the  ^rrison  of  5,7()8  men.    The  na- 

been  purchased  for  Ireland  at  such  cost  and  tive  population  is  mainly  descended  from  Italian 

sacrifice  shattered  and  lost  in  an  hour  of  passion."  settlers  from  Genoa.    It  is  an  important  coaling 

On  Dec.  15  Mr.  Dillon  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  station  for  British  vessels,  the  tonnage  enterea 

he  said  that  Mr.  Parqell  had  plunged  Ireland  into  and  cleared  in  1888  having  been  11,986,000.    A 

a  conflict  for  parely  personal  ends,  and  had  used  site  has  been  selected  for  a  dock,  which  is  to  bo 

language  and  done  acts  revolting  to  every  free-  built  by  private  enterprise,  with  assistance  from 

born  man,  and  that  unless  he  altered  his  course  the  British  Government. 

and  ended  his  methods  of  procedure  he  was  no  Malta  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58 

fit  leader  for  a  nation  aspiring  to  be  free.  miles  south  of  SicUy,  having  an  area,  with  the 

The  old  and  trusted  leaders  of  the  party,  who  dependent  islands  of  Gozo  and  Comino,  of  117 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  parliamentary  com-  square  miles.  The  population  in  1888  was  esti- 
bat  while  he  had  reaped  the  honors,  and  had  mated  at  162,423,  of  whom  2,138  were  English, 
submitted  with  admirable  discipline  to  his  long  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council 
absences,  arbitrary  directions,  and  arrogant  de-  and  a  Council  of  Government,  the  latter  consist- 
meanor,  were  now  ranged  in  opposition  to  the  ing  of  6  appointed  and  14  elective  members, 
discarded  leader,  who  had  against  him  also,  with  The  revenue,  two  thirds  of  which  are  derived 
few  exceptions,  the  priests  of  Ireland,  many  of  from  customs  and  one  sixth  from  land  tax  and 
whom  were  officials  and  managers  of  the  local  rents,  was  estimated  for  1889  at  £228,332  and 
branches  of  the  League,  as  well  as  the  holders  expenditure  at  £235,283.  The  common  people 
and  contributors  of  the  funds  in  the  United  speak  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  the  educated  and  the 
States,  while  the  petty  politicians  and  the  body  clergy  use  the  Italian  lanmiage,  and  about  one 
of  the  electors  began  to  desert  the  Pamellite  seventh  of  the  population  nave  learned  English, 
side.  Pamell  developed  a  fiercer  energy  and  Sir  Lintom  Simmons  was  sent  as  a  special  agent 
a<<samed  a  more  implacable  attitude  the  greater  to  the  Vatican  in  the  summer  of  1890  to  nego- 
the  odds  gainst  htm.  Violent  faction  fights  oc-  tiate  for  an  amendment  of  the  marriage  laws 
curred  in  various  places.  In  Tipperary  the  priests  and  for  the  substitution  of  English  for  Italian 
beaded  an  onslaught  upon  the  Parnellites  who  as  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  seminaries 
attempted  to  break  up  a  meeting.  In  Kilkenny  and  of  worship.  The  canon  law  has  been  recog- 
Mr.  Parnell,  with  his  adherents  William  lied-  nized  as  the  taw  governing  marriage  in  Malto, 
mond,  Edward  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  and  according  to  this  numerous  mix^  marriages 
took  the  stump  for  Mr.  Scully,  while  Michael  and  all  civil  and  Protestant  marriages  that  have 
Davitt  and  Dr.  Tanner  canvassed  for  Sir  John  been  contracted  are  invalid.  According  to  the 
Pope  Henessy.  On  Dec.  16  the  Parnellites,  arrangement  with  the  Pope  his  authority  to 
baring  taken  out  the  horses,  dragged  Mr.  Par-  make  the  marriage  laws  is  confirmed,  but  he  has 
neirs  carriage  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd  that  Mr.  given  a  dispensation  legalizing  all  marriages  that 
Davitt  was  addressing  in  the  market-place  of  have  been  contracted  under  English  law. 
Ballinakill,  and,  after  Mr.  Pamell  had  spoken,  In  Asia  and  the  neighboring  seas«  besides  In- 
made  a  rush  upon  the  other  meeting.  Both  dia  and  its  dependencies,  Great  Britain  possesses 
Mdes  engaged  in  a  combat  with  sticks,  and  Mr.  the  island  of  Cyprus  (still  nominally  a  part  of 
Davitt  fought  his  way  up  to  Mr.  Parnell's  car,  the  Turkish  Empire),  Aden  and  Pernn,  Bahrein 
and.  with  his  face -battered  and  streaming  with  Islands,  Labuan  and  North  Bomeo,  the  Straits 
blood,  denounced  the  rufiianly  tactics  that  his  Settlements,  Ceylon,  and  Hong-Kong. 
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Cyprus  has  an  area  of  3,584  square  miles  and  ernment  has  sold  about  600,000  acres  of  land  for 

a  population  of  180,173,  of  whom  137,631  are  tobacco  plantations.    The  quality  of  the  Borneo 

Greek  Christians,  45,458    Mohammedans,  and  tobacco  is  equal  to  the  best  Sumatra  and  brines 

3,084  of  other  beliefs.    The  Government  is  ad-  the  highest  price  in  the  market    The  Dutcn, 

ministered  by  a  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  who  at  first  discouraged  tobacco  planting  in  their 

Ernest   Bulwer,  who  was   appointed  in  1886.  part  of  Borneo,  have  decided  to  open  it  to  £u- 

There  is  a  Legislative  Council  consisting  of  18  ropean  enterprise,  and  have  begun  experimental 

members,  of  whom  6  are  official,  6  are  elected  by  plantations  in  the  south  near  &mbar  and  in  the 

Christians,  and  3  are  elected  bv  Mohammedans,  west  at  Amonthav.    In  Sarawak  also  the  culture 

The  revenue  in  1889  was  £149,362  and  the  ex-  is  being  tried.   Tnis  territory,  formerly  governed 

penditure  £109,963.    The  imports  were  valued  as  an  independent  state  bv  Sir  James  Brooke  and 

at  £232,807  and  the  exports  at  £210,297.  afterward  oy  his  nephew  Charles  Johnson  Brooke, 

The  rocky  promontory  of  Aden,  which  is  an  the  present  rajah,  was  taken  under  British  pro- 
important  coaling  station  on  the  route  to  India,  tection,  with  the  neighboring  sultanate  of  Btvl- 
wiU  soon  be  a  strong  fortress.  There  is  an  ex-  nei,  in  1888.  Its  area  is  &,000  sonare  miles, 
port  trade  in  coffee,  gums,  skins,  cloth,  and  to-  having  a  population  of  about  800,000.  The  rev- 
oacco.  The  island  oFSocotra,  the  Kuria  Muiia  enue  in  lo8o  was  $861,615,  and  in  1889  it  exceed- 
Islands,  and  the  Somali  coast  protectorate,  on  the  ed  $400,000.  From  coal  mines  on  the  Sadong 
African  coast  opposite,  are  subordinate  to  the  river  the  requirements  of  the  Government  are 
political  resident  at  Aden,  who  is  also  the  com-  supplied  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported 
mander  of  the  military  force.  The  Somali  pro-  to  Singapore.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in 
tectorate  in  1888  imported  merchandise  of  the  the  cultivation  of  pepper,  of  which  1,000  tons 
value  of  3,329,210  rupees  and  exported  6,812,910  were  exported  in  1889.  Sago  is  another  of  the 
rupees'  worth.  Detachments  of  the  Indian  ear-  chief  products,  11,000  tons  living  been  exported 
rison  of  Aden  occupy  the  poils  of  Zeila,  Bulnar,  in  1888.  The  exports  amount  to  about  $1,500,- 
and  Berbera.  The  tribes  of  Hairar  in  August,  000.  Limbang,  a  territory  that  had  thrown  off 
1889,  raided  Bulbar,  killing  100  persons.  To  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  was 
punish  them  an  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the  by  request  of  the  chiefs  annexed  to  Sarawak  in 
following  winter  from  Zeila,  with  orders  to  seize  1890.  Ceylon  has  a  Legislative  Council  composed 
or  destroy  wells,  and  thus  bring  the  authors  of  of  the  5  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  4  oth- 
the  raid  to  terms.  The  expedition  was  not  en-  er  officials,  and  6  elected  members.  The  present 
tirely  successful,  and  on  its  return  it  suffered  Governor  is  Sir  Arthur  Elibank  Havelock,  ap- 
considerable  loss.  Socotra,  with  an  area  of  3,000  pointed  March  12, 1890.  The  area  is  25,364  miles 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  4,000,  produces  and  the  population  is  2,761,396,  includini?  1,658 
aloes,  and  the  Kuna  Muria  group,  which  was  troops.  The  revenue  in  1889  was  14,558,000  ru- 
annexed  in  1886,  contains  deposits  of  s^uano.  pees.    The  imports  in  1888  were  $8,524,990  ra- 

The  Bahrein  group  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  ruled  pees  and  the  exports  39,383,135  rupees.    The  ex- 

by  a  native  chief,  the  Sheikh  Esau,  under  British  port  of  tea  was  valued  at  12,624,850  rupees  aiid 

protection.    There  are  400  boats  engaged  in  the  that  of  coffee  at  7,729,242  rupees.    Disease  has 

pearl  fisher^r.    The  exports  in  1888  were  5,205,-  greatly  diminished  the  product  of  the  coffee  plan- 

840  rupees,  including  pearls  of  the  value  of  8,-  tations.    Other  important  articles  of  export  are 

207,000  rupees.  cocoa-nut  oil,  of  tne  value  of  6,882,116  rupees, 

Labuan,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Borneo,  plumbago,  of  the  value  of  2,232,778  rupees,  cin- 

exports  sago,  India-rubber,  ccutta-peroha.  wax,  chona,  of  the  value  of  1,844,012  rupees,  cinna- 

and  other  produce  of  the  Sunda  Islands  to  Sine^-  mon,  areca  nuts,  and  cordage.    There  are  180 

pore.    The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Chi-  miles  of  railroads. 

nese.    The  imports  in  18^  were  £71,591  and  the  The  Straits  Settlements  comprise  Singapore, 

exports  £83,909.    British  Borneo,  with  an  area  Penang,  Malacca,  the  Cocos  Islands,  whicn  were 

of  31,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  175,-  attached  to  the  colony  in  1886,  and  Christmas 

000  natives  and  Mohammedan  settlers,  is  the  pos-  Island,  which  was  annexed  in  1888.    There  is  a 

session  of  a  chartered  company,  which  was  taken  Legislative  Council  composed  of  10  officials  and 

under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown  on  May  7  unofficial  members.     Under  the  control  of  the 

12,  1888.    The  revenue  in  1888  was  $158,462,  ex-  British  authorities  are  the  native  states  of  Perak, 

elusive  of  $80,000  from  land  sales,  and  the  ex-  with  179,590  inhabitants ;  Selangor,  with  120,- 

penditure  was  $185,922.    For  1889  the  revenue  000 ;  Sungei  Uiong,  with  14,000 ;  and  Pahanp, 

was  estimated  at  $218,365,  the  produce  of  land  with  35,0(X).    Tne  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1880 

sales  at  $200,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  $364,-  is  estimated  at  $4,465,116.     The  chief  exports 

760.    The  exports  are  sago,  rice,  gums,  coffee,  are  tin,  sugar,  ^pper,  nutmegs,  maixe,  sa^o, 

pepper,  gambler,  gutta-pereha,  wax,  edible  birds'-  tapioca,  rice,  buffalo  nides,  rattan,  gutta>percna, 

nests,  cocoa-nuts,  rattan,  seed  pearls,  bechede-  India-rubber,  eambier,  gum,  coffee,  dye  stuffs, 

mer,  and  cabinet  woods,  which  are  in  great  de-  and  tobacco.    The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888 

mand  in  China,  and  tobacco,  which  has  rapidiv  was  $159,270,650 ;  of  exports,  $134,^08,435.    The 

taken  the  lead  of  all  other  products.    The  hign  Cocos  or  Keeline  group  consists  of  about  20 

price  of  fine  wrappers  led  to  experiments  which  coral  islands  pr(Kiucing  considerable  quantities 

turned  out  so  favorably  that  tobacco  planters  of  copra  and  cocoa-nut  oil.    The  native  states 

flocked  to  the  island.   The  movement  was  stimu-  administered  under  the  advice  and  control  of 

lated  by  the  failure  of  the  Sumatra  crop  in  1887  British  residents  have  outstripped  the  colony  in 

througn  drought,  with  the  probability  of  fre-  prosperity.     The  revenue  of  Perak  has  risen 

quent  failiftes  in  the  future.    The  export  of  leaf  from  $1,500,000  in  1885  to  $2,750,000  in  1889; 

tobacco  was  72,688  pounds  in  1886, 30,800  pounds  that  of  Selangor,  from  $566,000  to  $1,800,000; 

in  1887,  and  81,664  pounds  in  1888.    The  Gov-  that  of  Sungei  VJong,  from  $120,000  to  $356,000 ; 
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that  of  the  Negri  Sembilan,  from  $20,000  to  the  exports  £1,847,088.  British  merchants  have 
|100,000l  The  development  of  the  tin  mines  for  their  chief  competitors  the  Germans.  The 
has  produced  these  results.  The  residents  have  Houssa  constabulary  made  an  excursion  from 
also  encouraged  agriculture.  In  Perak  a  good  Sierra  Leone  in  the  first  half  of  1890  to  the 
start  has  been  mi&e  in  the  growing  of  pepper,  Shaingay  district  to  quell  tribal  disputes,  and  on 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  rice,  and  promismff  ex-  the  Kroo  coast  a  British  gun  vessel  nunished 
periments  in  the  cultivation  of  tooaooo  and  the  wreckers.  In  the  interior  of  the  Gold  Coast  dis- 
mulberry  tree.  The  same  crops,  with  the  exciep-  turbances  arose  in  connection  with  a  boundarv 
tion  of  tobacco,  have  proved  successful  in  se-  dispute  with  Germany,  and  in  May  the  Englisn 
langor.  The  exports  of  tin  from  these  two  states  commander  of  the  constabulary  was  killed  in 
have  risen  from  162,000  piculs,  or  about  100  tons,  an  affray  in  the  Krepi  country.  In  July  Capt. 
in  1885,  to  235,000  piculs  in  1889 ;  those  of  tin  Power  led  an  expedition  from  Lagos  into  the 
ore  from  82,000  to  182,000  piculs.  The  Chinese,  district  behind  Accra  near  the  Ashantee  coun- 
working  very  economically  and  with  their  own  try.  The  difference  regarding  the  delimitation 
countrymen,  have  amassed  fortunes  from  the  tin  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony  and  the  German  pro- 
mines,  whereas  several  English  companies  have  tectorate  of  Togo  was  provisionally  arrangea  by 
failed.  The  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  in  1888,  but 
occupies  an  area  of  1,385  souare  miles,  with  a  the  limits  were  not  understood  or  were  disre- 
population  of  568,000  in  1889,  while  the  native  garded,  and  in  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of 
protected  states,  covering  23,609  square  miles,  July  1, 1890,'a  clearer  agreement  was  made.  Be- 
nsTe  only  380,000  inhabitants.  The  combined  tween  the  Oil  Rivers  and  Cameroons  a  conven- 
revenue  of  the  colony  and  native  states  surpasses  tional  line  has  also  been  provisionally  adopted  to 
that  of  the  great  crown  colony  of  Ceylon,  being  prevent  collision  between  the  British  and  German 
$9,700,000  in  1889,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  authorities  pending  a  survey  of  the  creeks  and 
17,900,000.  rivers  by  naval  officers  of  both  countries  and  a 

Hong-Kong  is  a  military  and  naval  station  in  final  demarkation  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
the  Sea  of  China  and  the  main  center  of  the  ions  of  the  agreement  of  1885. 
Chinese  export  trade  in  tea  and  silk,  of  the  opium  The  Roval  Ni^r  Company  acquired  practical 
trade,  and  of  British  commerce  with  China  and  control  of  the  nver  before  the  end  of  1885  by 
Japan.  It  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  concluding  treaties  with  the  sultans,  emirs,  and 
Canton  river,  11  miles  long  and  2^  in  average  other  chiefs,  outstripping  the  Hamburg  traders, 
breadth,  with  a  population  of  215,800.  There  whose  emissarv,  Robert  Flegel,  had  discovered 
were  7,990  whites  in  1881.  The  ordinary  reve-  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  region.  The 
nue  in  1888  was  $1,557,300;  the  revenue  from  French,  whose  political  influence  was  formerly 
premiums  on  land,  $160,688 ;  the  ordinary  ex-  predominant,  formed  a  company  to  contest  the 
penditure,  $1,461,459  ;  extraordinary  expendi-  commercial  supremacy ;  but,  disappointed  in  not 
ture,  including  defensive  worke^  $530,870.  The  obtaining  a  government  subsidy,  they  sold  out 
trade  of  Honff-lCong  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  to  their  English  rivals.  Under  the  Congo  act 
India,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Australia,  the  Niger  is  an  international  free-trade  river; 
and  the  Straits  Settlementis.  The  imports  are  but  the  company,  which  is  the  political  admin- 
estimated  at  $20,000,000  and  the  imports  at  $10,-  istrator  of  the  country  and  is  empowered  by  the 
000,000.  Anglo-German  agreement  of  June  2,  1885,  to 

The  British  possessions  in  Africa  have  been  collect  dues  and  taxes  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 

vastly  enlarged  by  the  protectorate  of  Zambesia  carry  out  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  British 

in  south  central  Africa  and  the  sphere  assigned  Government  by  the  protectorate,  has  obtained  a 

to  England  in  the  Anglo-German  agreement  (see  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  palm  kernels,  ivory. 

East  Afbica).    The  aggregate  area  of  the  Brit-  and  tne  other  products  of  the  region  by  im- 

ish  possessions  and  spheres  of  influence  is  esti-  posing  exorbitant  import  and  export  duties,  by 

mated  at  1,900,445  square  miles,  not  including  forbidding  merchants  to  trade  at  ports  or  land- 

the  regions  formerly  ruled  by  ,the  Khedive  of  ings  except  such  as  are  specified  in  regulations 

Egypt,  covering  1,400,000  square  miles  more,  issued  by  the  company  and  arbitrarily  closing 

fi^ides  the  old  colonies  of  the  Gold  Coast,  La-  ports  where  they  nave  established  oommeroial 

gos,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia,  an  extensive  terri-  relations  with  the  natives,  and  also  by  exacting 

tory  has  lately  been  acquired  on  the  west  coast  a  trading  license  of  £50,  which  has  had  the 
in  the  Niger  region  through  the  activity  of  a^  effect  of  driving  away  the  native  traders  from 

chartered  trading  company.    All  the  coast  sta-  Lagos  who  used  to  visit  the  upper  courses  of  the 

tions  import  spints,  tooacco,  hardware,  and  cot-  Niger  and  the  Benue.     A  German   merchant 

ton  goods,  and  export  palm  oil  and  kernels  and  named  H5nigsberg  who  landed  at  a  forbidden 

Indiarrubber.    Ground-nuts  are  also  an  impor-  spot  had  his  vessel  seized  and  was  expelled  from 

tant  product  of  the  coast ;  there  is  some  trade  in  tne  Niger   region  by  the   company's   officers. 

iTory,  gum  copal,  and  other  forest  products,  and  Through  the  German  Government  he  presented 

m  Gambia  and  Lagos  cotton  is  raised.    Gambia  a  claim  for  £5,000  damages.    The  German  Com- 

was  made  administratively  independent  of  Sierra  missary  for  the  Togo  district,  Herr  von  Putt- 

I^one  in  December,  1888.    From  Lagos,  which  kamer.  ascended   the   Niger,  entering  by  the 

is  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast,  and  from  Sierra  Forcados  mouth  in  order  to  avoid  contact  with 

I^one,  which  now  includes  the  island  of  Sherbro,  the  officers  of  the  company,  which  has  a  station 

British  influence  is  being  extended  into  the  in-  and  custom  house  at  Axassa  on  the  Nun  mouth, 

tenor.    There  are  not  more  than  600  white  peo-  the  only  entrance  to  the  Niger  that  is  safe  and 

pie  on  the  whole  coast.    The  revenue  of  the  four  passable  at  all  seasons.    His  mission  was  to  in- 

coionies  in  1888  was  £238,886  and  the  expendi-  vestigate  the  case  of  Herr  Hanigsberg  and  the 

ture  £278,955.    The  imports  were  £1^27,889  and  complaints  of  other  German  merchants  against 
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the  company,  which  did  not  differ  from  those  delta  of  the  Niger,  forms  a  complicated  network 

raised   by  British  merchants.    He  found  that  of  creeks,  most  of  them  flowing  oat  of  the 

Nupe,  the  territory  where  Herr  HOnigsberg  was  Niger,  although  the  principal  of  the  Oil  rivers, 

arrested,  was  independent  of  the  sultanate  of  the  Calabar,  and  some  of  the  otJiers  hare  no 

Gandu,  and  was  therefore  not  included  in  the  connection  with    that   river.     British    traders 

British  protectorate,  the  extent  of  which  was  have  been  established  there  for  a  century,  but 

defined  m  the  official   notification  of  Oct.  18,  nntil  the  race  for  African  possessions  began  the 

1887.    Consequently  vessels  and  goods  passing  British  Government  had  no  desire  to  claim  the 

up  the  Niger  to  Nupe  have  no  duties  to  pay  or  country  because  they  were  slave  holders  formerly 

regulations  to   observe.    He  reported  tmit  the  and  were  still  employers  of  slaves  and  many  of 

territory  of  the  company  ends  below  the  conflu-  the  natives  were  cannibals.    The  district,  under 

ence  of  the  Niger  and  Benue  at  Lokoya,  and  an  order  of  council  issued  in  1885,  has  been 

that  it  was  doubtful  whether  anj  districts  on  the  governed  by  a  consular  staff.    In  the  latter  part 

Benue  beyond  Nupe  were  subject  to  the  com-  of  1889  some  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  who 

pany's  jurisdiction.    In  regard  to  the  assertion  do  business  there  petitioned  to  have  it  incor- 

that  the  high  duties  were  necessary  to  enable  the  porated  in  the  Niger   territory,  while    others 

company  to  discharge  its  administrative  duties,  were  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  crown  colony 

he  found  that  £250,000  of  capital  alleged  to  have  of  La^s.    They  first  applied  for  a  separate 

been  applied  to  securing  territorial  rights  was  royal  charter  after  uniting  in  a  company  with  a 

treated  as  a  public  debt  of  the  Niger  region,  and  nominal  capital  of  £2,000,000,  four  times  the 

£12,500  were  paid  as  interest  to  the  subscribers  fixed  capital  of  their  African  establishments, 

out  of  the  receipts  of  the  administration.    The  They  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  charter  for 

company  was  accused  of  imposing  a  prohibitive  themselves  when  the  fact  came  out  that  thev 

duty  on  spirits  to  shut  out  the  Hamburg  mei^  shipped  10,000  bogheads  of  ein  to  the  Oil  rivers 

chants,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  an  annually.     They    formed   themselves    into  an 

active  trade  in  the  article.    In  accordance  with  African  Association  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 

the  Brussels  general  act  the  sale  or  barter  of  ventine  the  country  from  being  nanded  over  to 

spirituous  liquors  north  of  T  of  north  latitude  the  Niger  Company  and  their  prosperous  trade 

has  been  forbidden.    The  German  traders  were  from  being  rumed  by  high  tariflfs.    In  conse- 

disappointed  in   their  expectation  of   gaining  mience  of  the  complaints  from  all  quarters  the 

access  to  the  Benue  by  the  extension  of  the  Ger-  Niger  Company  reduced  the  import  duties,  but 

man  sphere  from  the  Cameroons  to  Nupe  as  did  not  change  the  still  more  objectionable  and 

their  Government  did  not  care  to  contest  the  restrictive  duties  on  Exports.    The  trade  of  the 

claims  based  on  the  treaties  made  with  the  Sul-  Oil  Rivers  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1888 

tans  of  Gandu  and  Sokoto  by  Joseph  Thomson,  amounted  to  the  average  of  £1,800,000,  of  which 

The  native  rulers  said  that  they  supposed  Eng-  over  £1,000,000  were  exports.    Except  Hamburg 

glish,  French,  and  Germans  to  be  all  the  same,  spirits  the  imports  are  mostly  of  British  manu- 

and  that  in  making  those  treaties  they  were  facture.    Besides  palm  oil  and  kernels,  rubber 

opening  their  countries  to  general  European  in-  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  the  natives 

tercourse.     The  Niger    Company    repaired  its  in  the  peaceful  districts  having  in  iw^ent  times 

omissions  by  making  a  separate  treaty  with  the  been  tauf  ht  to  prepare  it.    The  most  important 

Kin^  of  Nupe  and  others  with  the  chiefs  in  the  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain  near 

northern  part  of  the  old  Yoruba'Kingdom  which  the  coast  of  Africa  is  Mauritius,  formerly  a 

lies  between  Nupe  and  the  German  protectorate  French  colony,  which  was  under  direct  Crown 

and  also  approaches  the  French  possession  at  administration  till  1885,  when  an  elective  ele- 

Abeokuta.    The  French,  who  had  some  claim  ment  was  introduced.    The  Executive  Council  is 

over  the  region,  agreed  to  limit  their  sphere  by  a  composed  of  7  members,  and  of  these  5  are  the 

line  drawn  from  Badagry,  on  the  western  bound-  chief  ofiicials  of  the  colony  and  2  are  deleeates 

ary  of  Lagos,  north  to  9°  of  north  latitude  and  from  the  Council  of  Government,  selected  from 

thence    northwestward.     The    earlier   treaties,  the  elected  members,  of  whom  there  are  10,  while 

which  were  rather  of  a  commercial  than  of  a  9  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  8  are 

political  character,  have  since  been  replaced  by  ofiicial.    The  present  Governor  is  Sir  Charles 

others  giving  the  company  full  civil,  fiscal,  and  Cameron  Lees,  appointed  in  1889.    The  area  of 

criminal  junsdiction  iu  Sokoto  and  Gandu,  and  the  island  is  708  square  miles.    The  population 

-  a  treaty  with  the  large  and  important  Kingdom  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was  369,302,  of  whom  207J57 

of  Borgu  secures  the  middle  Niger  from  French  were  males  and  162,145  females.    The  Indian 

inteif ercnce  either  from  the  Western  Soudan  or  population  numbered  251,550,  and  the  remainder 

from  the  direction  of  Dahomey.    The  Anglo-  of  117,752  was  made  up  of  whites,  Africans, 

French  agreement  delimits   the  English    and  mixed  races,  and  Chinese,  of  whom  there  were 

French  spheres  on  the  Niger,  but  not  in  the  3.935.    The  revenue  in  1888  was  8,574,058  rupee*. 

Central  ^udan,  and  the  French  and  the  Niger  and  the  expenditure  7.771,579  rupees.    The  im- 

Company  are  each  endeavoring  to  anticipate  the  ports  were  valued  at  15,841,202  rupees  and  the 

other  to  the  south  and  the  east  of  Lake  Tchad,  exports  at  32,201,978  rupees,  28,754,798  rupees 

The  total  population  under  British  control  in  representing  the  staple  product  of  the  colony, 

the  region  of  the  Niger  and  the  Oil  rivers  is  raw  sugar.    The  white  people  of  the  island  are 

estimated  at  12,000,000.    The  chief  article  of  ex-  French  Creoles,  who  cling  to  their  old  langui^^e 

port,  as  in  the  west  coast  colonies,  is  the  produce  and  customs  in  spite  of  attempts  to  anglicize 

of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  oil  as  extracted  by  the  them.    A  society  fonned  for  tne  preservation 

natives  by  fermentation  in  pits,  or  the  kernels  of   the    French    language   among  the  people, 

or  copra.  called  the  French  Alliance,  was  recently  lorbid- 

The  Oil  Rivers  district,  the  low,  unhealthful  den  by  the  Archbishop  of  Port  Loais»  and  its 
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members  sent  a  petition  to  the  Pope  protesting  cultivation  in  1888,  the  sugar-cane  plantations 

against  the  persecution  of  a  body  which  had  re-  occupied  85,808,  a  decrease  of   11,000  in  ten 

ceired  the  approbation  of  other  ecclesiastical  years ;   coffee,  17,462 ;   ground  fruits,  73,786 ; 

dignitaries.  Guinea  grass.  121,689.    Turk*s  and  Caicos  isl- 

besides  the  islands  and  groups  adjacent  to  ands,  attached  to  Jamaica,  are  a  source  of  sup- 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  there  are  Royal  ply  for  salt  that  is  used  in  curing  fish  and  pro- 
Company,  Maoquarie,  Emerald,  Campbell,  An-  visions  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  New- 
tipoaes,  and  Bounty  islands,  lyin^  far  to  the  foundland,about2,000,000  bushels  being  ex|)orted 
south,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  raciflc  scattered  annually.  The  Windward  Islands  consist  of 
groups  of  coral  reefs,  producing  cocoa-nut  prod-  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  the  Grenadines,  and  St 
ucts,  and  of  ffuano  islands  b^onging  to  Great  Lucia.  The  three  principal  islands  have  separate 
Britain,  all  of  which  are  under  the  civil  and  administrations.  Grenada  is  120  square  miles  in 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner  extent,  with  49,887  inhabitants ;  St  Vincent  has 
of  the  western  Pacific,  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  area  of  122  square  miles,  with  46,872  inhab- 
the  Governor  of  Fiji.  The  recently  annexed  itants ;  and  St.  Lucia  has  an  area  of  245  square 
Cook  or  Hervey  islands  have  about  9,200  inhab-  miles  and  a  population  of  42,504  souls.  The  ex- 
itants.  Some  of  the  islands  have  been  acquired  ports  are  sugar,  rum,  cacao,  cotton,  spices,  ar- 
as  stages  for  the  telegraph  route  between  Brit-  rowroot,  logwood,  and  timber.  The  cultivation 
ish  Columbia,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  or  of  the  sugar-cane  *is  decreasing,  and  that  of 
as  coaling  stations  for  steamer  routes  from  Van-  cacao  and  cotton  on  the  increase.  Barbadoes, 
oouver  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Austra-  having  an  area  of  166  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lian  and  Asiatic  ports.  The  most  important  are  lation  of  171,860,  incluaing  15,672  whites  and 
the  Sava^  or  Inue,  Manihiki,  Swarrow,  Dudoza,  662  military,  is  the  headquarters  for  the  British 
Boggevetn,  Union  or  Tokelau,  Phcenix,  Maiden,  troops  in  the  West  Indies.  The  chief  product  is 
Starbuck,  Penrhyn  or  Tongarewa,  Caroline,  La-  sugar.  The  Leeward  Islands  comprise  Antigua, 
goon  or  Ellice,  Christmas,  Fanning,  Washing-  having  an  area  of  170  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
toD,  Jarvis,  and  Exchequer  islands  and  groups.  lation  in  1886  of  about  85,000 ;  Barbuda  and 

In  North  and  South  America  and  the  adjoin-  Redonda,  area  62  square  miles ;  Virgin  Islands, 

ing  seas,  besides  Canada   and  Newfoundland,  area  58  square  miles,  with  5.000  population; 

some  of  the  most  important  of  the  sugar-pro-  Dominica,  area  291  square  miles,  with  29,500 

ducing  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the  sugar  inhabitants ;  St.  Kittys,  area  65  square  miles,  with 

colony  of  British  Guiana,  the  Bermudas,  the  45,000  inhabitants :  Nevis,  area  50  square  miles, 

Bahamas,  the  Falkland   Islands,  and    British  with  12,000  inhabitants ;  Anguilla,  area  85  square 

Honduras  in  Central  America  are  subject  to  the  miles,  with  11,680  inhabitants ;  and  Montserrat, 

British  Crown.  area  32  square  miles,  with  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  Bermudas,  a  group  of  860  small  islands.  The  total  population  in  1881  comprised  5,000 

of  which  not  more  than  20  are  inhabited,  lie  580  wliites,  28.000  of  mixed  blood,  and  94,000  blacks, 

miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras  and  are  677  miles  Sugar,  pine-apples,  lime  juice,  cotton,  cacao  are 

distant  from  New  York.    They  have  an  area  of  exported.    Trinidad,  with  Tobago,  has  an  area 

20  square  miles,  one  third  of  which,  about  of  1,868  square  miles  and  209.508  inhabitants. 

4,000  acres,  is  cultivated,  producing  potatoes,  Sugar,  cacao,  and  coffee  are  cultivated  and  as- 

onion8,andothergardenproductsanalily  bulbs,  phaltum  is  exported.     The  total  revenue  col- 

They  are  visited  in  winter  by  larse  numbers  of  tected  in  the  British  West  Indies  in  1888  was 

Americans,  who  are  attracted  by  the  climate  and  £1,628,698    and  the   expenditure  of  the  local 

scenery.    The  population  in  1889  was  estimated  governments  was  £1,526,992.    The  imports  of 

at  15,584,  of  whom  6,155  were  whites.    The  rev-  all  the  islands  amounted  to  $5,512,588  and  their 

enue  in  1888  was  £29,872  and  the  expenditure  total  exports  were  £5,788,674. 

£80,147.    The  imports  amounted  to  £299,990;  British  Guiana  has  an  area  of  109,000  square 

exports,  £99,650.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ex-  miles  and  a  population  in  1889  of  278,477,  of 

ports  go  to  the  United  States,  and  about  two  whom  less  than  2,000  are  Europeans.    The  reve- 

thirds  of  the  imports  come  from  that  country.  nue  in  1888  was  £^1,941  ana  the  expenditure 

The  Bahamas,  lyin^  off  the  southeast  coast  of  £490,556.    The  imports  were  valued  at  £1,586,- 

Florida,  are  also  a  winter  resort  for  Americans.  055.    The  export  of  sugar  was  £1,606,990 :  mm. 

There  is  a  representative  assembly  of  29  mem-  £98,118 ;  molasses,  £78,604 :  gold,  £55,566.  The 

bers.    Their  area  is  5,450  souare  miles,  and  the  total  exports  amounted  to  £2,034,788. 

population  in  1888  of  48,000,  three  fourths  of  Britisn  Honduras  is  a  crown  colony.    It  has 

whom  are  colored*     The   sponge  fishery  was  an  area  of  7,562  square  miles  and  a  population  of 

until  recently  the  only  important  industry.    Be-  27,452.    The  revenue  in  1888  was  £48,511  and 

sides  sponges,  shells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  are  the  expenditure  £41,587.      Besides  the  staple 

exported,  and  now  pine-apples  are  exported  in  products,  which  have  always  been  mahogany 

laiige  quantities,  either  in  a  fresh  or  preserved  and  logwood,  there  is  a  growing  production  of 

state ;  pears  are  also  preserved,  and  the  cultiva-  bananas,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts  for  the  Ameri- 

tion  of  fiber  has  been  beffun  on  a  large  scale,  can  market    Sugar  and  cotton  are  cultivated, 

The  largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  is  and  the  transit  trade  in  India-rubber,  sarsapa- 

Jamaica,  having  an  area  of  4,424  square  miles,  riUa,  and  coffee  is  increasing:.    A  scheme  for 

with  a  population  of  580,804,  incluaing  14,482  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  Belize  has 

whites,  109,946  colored,  and  444,186  pure  blacks,  been  improprly  carried  out,  resulting  in  an  out- 

the  remainder  being  Chinese  and  Inoian  coolies,  break  of  virulent  yellow  fever,  for  which  the 

The  Governor  is  Sir  Arthur  Blake.  The  Legisla-  inhabitants  blamed  the  Governor, 

tive  Assembly  is  composed  of  both  elected  and  The  Falkland  Islands,  800  miles  east  of  Magel- 

nominated  members.    Of  598,173  acres  under  Ian  Straits,  have  an  area  of  6,500  square  nmes, 
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with  about  1,890  inhabitants.  The  wool  export  den  of  the  debt,  which  with  the  new  loans  that 
in  1888  was  £76,573  in  yalue.  The  export  of  are  in  contemplation  will  amount  to  85,000,000 
frozen  mutton  has  been  important  in  recent  drachmai  a  year.  The  derelopment  of  gxvin  pro- 
years,  80,233  carcasses  having  been  sent  to  En?-  duction  in  Thessaly  has  thus  far  diasapointed 
land  in  1886  and  40,391  in  1887,  but  in  18%  the  expectations  that  were  formed  at  the  time 
there  were  no  shipmenta  The  value  of  imports  of  the  annexation,  owing  to  bad  seasons  and  the 
in  1888  was  £54,(K)8 ;  of  exports,  £88,748.  emigration  of  Mohammedans.    The  cultivation 

GREECE,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south-  of  currants  has  expanded,  but  the  improved 
eastern  Europe.  The  revised  Constitution  vests  wine  culture  of  France  and  the  threatened  in- 
the  legislative  power  in  a  Chamber  of  150  Dep-  crease  of  the  French  duties  had  a  depressing  ef- 
uties  elected  for  four  years  by  universal  suffra^^e.  feet  on  the  trade.  The  trade  in  wines  prepared 
Every  candidate  to  oe  placed  in  nomination  in  Greece  has  not  made  as  much  progress  as 
must  have  the  support  of  one  thirtieth  of  the  was  hoped  for.  The  Pi  reus  and  Lariasa  Rail- 
electors  in  his  district  The  annual  session  of  the  road  was  expected  to  conduce  to  prosperity  by 
Boul^  or  Legislative  Assembly  must  last  for  not  bringing  more  visitors  and  much  foreign  money 
less  than  three,  and  not  more  than  six  months,  into  the  country. 

A  bill  becomes  law  that  is  voted  three  times  on        The  Chamber  was  closed  on  March  6,  after 

separate  days.    The  Legislative  Assembly  has  the  contest  over  the  budget  was  over,  nothing 

the  power,  after  a  lapse  of  *ten  years,  to  amend  else  having  been  accomplished  during  the  ses- 

such  provisions  in  the  Constitution  as  are  not  sion.    Two  days  later  an  extraordinary  session 

reserved  as  fundamental  laws.  was  convened,  giving  the  Deputies  a  right  of 

The  reigning  King  is  Georgios  I,  formerly  drawing  a  double  salary  of  2,0u0  drachmai  each. 

Prince  Wilhelm  of  Denmark,  bom  Dec.  24, 1845.  On  April  8  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  com- 

The  heir-apparent  is  his  son  Konstantinos,  bom  pletion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  Canal,  which 

Aug.  2,  1868.    The  following  ministers,  who  en-  nad  been  abandoned  by  its  French  promoters  in 

ter3  office  on  May  21,  1886,  formed  the  Cabinet  consequence  lof   the   collapse  of   the   Panama 

in  the  beginning  of  1890 :  C.  Triooupis,  Presl-  Canal  Company,  in  which  tne  same  people  wers 

dent  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  interested,  was  granted  to  a  Greek  company. 

Minister  of  War ;  D.  S.  Voulpiotis,  Minister  of  which  was  authorized  to  issue  5,000,000  d!rac&- 

Justice ;  E.  Dragoumis,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  mai  of  stock  and  raise  a  loan  of  15,000,000  drach- 

fairs  and  acting  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  G.  mai.    More  than  three  quarters  of  the  work  was 

Theotokis,  Minister  of  Marine  and  acting  Min-  already  completed.    The  cost  of  the  canal,  which 

ister  of  Worship  and  Education.  was  begun  in  May,  1882,  is  estimated  at  25,000,- 

Area  and  Fopnlatlon. — The  area  of   the  000  drachmai,  the  length  of  the  cutting  being 

kingdom  is  25,041  square  miles.    The  census  of  4  miles.    The  Opposition  took  a  stand  against 

1889  makes  the  population  2,187,208,  showing  the  abolition  of  trie  oc^fiais  on  the  lines  on  which 

an  average  annual  mcrease  of.  1*05  per  cent,  for  the  reform  was  effected  in    Belgium,  for  the 

ten  years,  as  compared  with  1*87  per  cent,  from  reason  that  the  measure  was  strongly  desired 

1870  to  1879.    The  population  of  Athens  in  1889  by  the  communes,  many  of  which  are  on  the 

was  114,855.  brink  of  bankruptcy,  ana  would  redound  to  the 

Finance. — The  total  revenue  is  estimated  in  credit  of  the  Pnme  Minister, 
the  budget  for  1890  at  98,967,720  drachmai,  of  The  Army  and  Nary.— The  strength  of  the 
which  ^.167,280  are  derived  from  direct  tax-  standing  army  was  fixed  by  the  law  of  1887  at 
ation,  28,765,916  from  indirect  taxes,  15,986,000  24,076  men  of  all  ranks,  comprising  16,186  in- 
from  stamps,  fines,  dues,  military  exemption  fantry,  4,877  cavalry,  and  8,068  artillery  and  en- 
payments,  and  posts  and  telegraphs,  8,998,000  gineers.  The  budget  for  1889  provided  for  an 
irom  monopolies,  and  20,055,574  from  other  tirmy  of  4,956  officers,  5,858  non-commissioned 
sources.  The  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  officers,  and  18,304  rank  and  file ;  total,  26,1  IS. 
91,081,085  drachmai,  29,587,219  representing  in-  A  scandalous  breach  of  discipline  due  to  politi- 
terest  on  the  debt,  4,880,144  pensions  and  grants,  cal  intrigiies  occurred  in  Febraary,  1890,  when 
1,825.000  the  civil  list,  401,658  the  expenses  of  Gen.  Valtinos  and  other  officers  of  the  garrison 
the  Chamber,  2,268,154  expenditure  of  the  Min-  at  Larissa,  refused  to  carry  out  the  dispositions 
iatrj  of  Foreign  Affairs,  5,188,878  that  of  the  of  the  Minister  of  War,  appealing  against  them 
Ministry  of  Justice,  4,721,980  drachmai  that  of  to  the  King. 

the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  8,222,990  that  of        The  navy  in  the  beginning  of  1890  consisted 

the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instmction,  18,-  of  2  small  ironclads  armed  with  10- ton  Krupp 

487,000  the 'military  expenditure,  4,880,824  the  guns,  1  wooden  vessel,  80  torpedo  boats,  2  un- 

naval  budget,  1,464^818  the  expenses  of  the  Min-  protected  corvettes,  2  cmisers,  and  16  gunboats, 

istry  of  Finance,  8,418,870  the  cost  of  administer-  A  steel  battle  ship  of  6,000  tons,  the  **  Hydra," 

ing  the  finances,  and  6,400,500  miscellaneous  ex-  launched   in    1889,   was   not    completed,   aiul 

penditures.    The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Gov-  another,    the    "  Psara,*'    of     4,850    tons,   was 

emment  in  the  middle  of  1889  was  628,888,288  launched  in  France  in  January,  1890.    A  third 

drachmai.    The  Opposition  made  a  strong  fight  vessel  of  the  same  type,  the  *'  Spezzia,"  has  been 

against  the  acceptance  of  the  budget,  denounc-  built  in   the  same  establishment.      They  can 

ing  the  surplus  as  illusory,  and  this  charge  Tri-  steam  at  the  rate  of  17  knots  an  hour,  are  plated 

coupis  could  not  rebut ;  but  he  contrasted  his  re-  with  compound  armor,  12  inches  thick,  ana  carry 

constractive  finanancial  policy  with  the  reckless-  guns  of  large  caliber.    The  navy  is  manned  by 

ness  of  his  predecessor  and  rival.  The  building  of  conscription  and  by  enlistment.     In  1887  the 

railroads  he  defended  as  a  means  of  increasing  period  of  naval  service  was  lengthened  to  two 

the  production  and   foreign  commerce  of  the  years.    The  total  number  of  officers  and  men  in 

country  that  will  enable  it  to  support  the  bur-  1890  was  8,861« 
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Comneree  and  Prodnctlon.— The  mainstay  British  importation  of  currants.  To  obtain  from 
of  Greek  commerce  is  the  small  Corinthian  France  the  same  duty  as  is  levied  on  Turkish 
raisin,  called,  b;^  a  corruption  of  language,  the  raisins  the  Greek  Government  offered  to  reduce 
currant  in  English,  which  thrives  in  the  south-  the  tariff  rates  on  fine  silks  and  French  wines, 
em  shores  of  tne  Gulf  of  Corinth,  a  part  of  the  In  Belgium  the  decline  in  the  price  of  currants 
western  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  is-  has  brought  the  duty  np  to  50  per  cent,  ad  vah- 
lands  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia,  but  degenerates  rem.  The  Greek  Cabinet  opened  negotations 
vhen  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  with  the  Belgian  Government  to  secure  a  con- 
has  failed  also  in  Asia  Mmor  and  California,  vention  like  that  concluded  with  England  in 
The  area  suitable  for  this  grape  is  now  almost  April,  offering  in  exchange  for  a  reduction  to  10 
covered  with  vineyards.  The  crop,  which  in  or  15  per  cent,  to  grant  advantages  to  Belgian 
1859  amounted  to  only  88,950  tons,  varied  from  producers  of  iron  manufactures,  steel  rails,  paper, 
42,800  to  65,794  tons  between  1860  and  1870,  rose  and  cotton  goods. 

steadily  to  100,700  tons  in  1878  and  188,086  in  Ballroadk— There  were  864  miles  of  railroads 

1884,  and  has  since  fallen  to  127,800  in  1887.  open  for  traffic  in  1889,  while  287  miles  were 

The  demand  of   Germany  and   the   north  of  building  and  488  miles  more  were  projected. 

Europe  has  grown  to  about  18,000  tons  a  year,  The  Government,  in  May,  1890,  raised  a  loan  of 

and  that  of  the  United  States  to  15,000  tons.  50,000,000  drachmai,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest. 

In  England,  which  was  formerly  the  sole  market,  which  was  taken  by  British  and  German  capi- 

these  currants  constitute  an  important  article  talists  at  89  per  cent.    This  was  only  half  tne 

of  diet,  being  largely  consumea  by  the  coal  amount  that  was  authorizc»d,  but   subscribers 

miners  especially,  who  mix  them  in  a  nutritious  could  not  be  found  for  the  remainder.    The  cost 

kind  of  coarse  cake,  and  this  use,  since  they  con-  of  the  International  Larissa  Railroad,  for  which 

tain  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol,  they  are  be-  this  money  has  been  raised,  is  estimated  at  55,- 

lieved  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  abuse  of  in-  000,000  dj^hmai.    The  Peloponnesus  system  is 

toxicants  in  the  north  of  England.    In  France,  being  constructed  120  miles  from  Pyrgo  to  Nava- 

doring  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  it  was  dis-  rino,  and  from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta,  having 

covered  that  a  palatable  tdnd  of  wine  could  be  been  ordered  in  April,  1890,  to  complete  the 

fabricated  from  dried  currants,  and  in  conse-  Myli  Kalamatta  lines. 

quence  a  large  demand  sprung  up  which  greatly  Folitleal  Crisis,— The  extraordinary  session 
stimulated  production.  The  restoration  of  the  of  the  Chamber  was  closed  on  June  18,  the  ob- 
French  vineyards  and  the  attitude  of  the  Pro-  structive  tactics  of  the  Opposition  having  pre- 
tectionists,  who  demanded  that  an  excise  duty  vented  the  Government  from  carrying  any  meas- 
shoold  be  placed  on  wines  made  from  raisins  of  ure  of  importance.  The  new  taxes  for  restoring 
ail  kinds,  suddenly  closed  this  market.  The  the  financial  equilibrium  and  strengthening  the 
Greek  minister  in  London  was  sent  on  a  special  army  and  navy  were  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
mission  to  Washington  in  1888,  and  through  his  Government  that  imposed  them.  The  apparent 
efforts  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound,  equal  to  28  failure  of  the  conciliatory  policy  toward  Turkey 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  was  taken  o£E,  and  in  the  and  the  neutral  attitude  that  she  adopted  in  the 
various  tariff  bills  currants  have  figured  on  the  Cretan  question  turned  the  scale  against  Tri- 
free  list,  without  anj  corresponding  concession  coupis.  There  wero  about  1,500  Cretan  refugees 
haying  been  promised  by  Greece.  In  Great  at  Athens  in  the  spring  of  1890,  for  whose  sup- 
Britain  the  Greek  Government  strove  to  obtain  port  the  CK)vemment  contributed  2,000,000 
the  remission  of  the  import  duty  on  currants,  draehmaL  A  large  proportion  of  them  returned 
which  had  been  reduced  in  1859  irom  16a.  9d.  to  after  the  state  of  siege  was  raised  on  the  island. 
7«.  per  100  lbs.,  which  was  still  nearly  50  per  The  Porte  proceeded,  without  regard  to  Greek 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  which  weighed  with  excep-  susceptibilities,  to  settle  the  Cretan  question  by 
tional  severity  on  the  poorer  classes,  since  dearer  depriving  the  Christians  of  a  large  part  of  the 
kinds  of  dried  fruit  paid  the  same  specific  duty,  powers  of  self-government  that  hi^  formly  been 
and  raw  and  preserved  fruits  consumed  by  tne  granted,  at  the  risk  of  precipitating  a  fresh  in- 
rich  were  admitted  duty  free.  The  BritisH  im-  surrection.  By  suppressing  the  official  use  of 
port  of  curranta  was  54,000  tons  in  1888-'89  and  the  Greek  language  in  Epirus  and  other  anti- 
50,000  tons  in  188&-*90.  In  1890  Mr.  Goschen  Hellenic  measures  it  aggravated  the  situation, 
was  in  a  position  to  forego  the  £850,000  of  rev-  and  finally  came  the  confiict  with  the  Greek 
enue  derived  from  this  article ;  yet  the  British  patriarchate  over  the  investituro  of  Bulgarian 
Government  would  not  agree  to  take  off  the  oishops  to  complicate  matters.  During  the  elect- 
duty  imiess  Greece  made  equivalent  alterations  oral  campaign  Tricoupis  gave  a  freer  rein  to 
in  her  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  British  manufact-  the  Cretan  and  Panbeltenic  agitation,  provoking 
tires.  A  convention  was  concluded  which  is  the  Porte  to  repressive  measures,  supported  the 
open  to  the  question,  not  yet  decided  in  inter-  QiScuraenical  Patriarch  in  his  quarrcl  with  the 
national  law,  whether  other  countries  entitled  to  Ottoman  Government,  and  made  Panhellenic 
niost-favored-nation  treatment  can  claim  entry  speeches  without  being  able  to  turn  the  tide, 
for  their  products  at  the  reduced  rates  accorded  He  was  accused  of  having  first  encouraged  the 
to  British  eoods  in  return  for  a  specific  conces-  Cretan  insurgents,  and  then  abandoning  them  to 
sion.  The  lowering  of  the  duty  in  1859  sent  up  their  fate.  With  more  justice  he  was  blamed  for 
the  amount  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  advising  the  islanders  not  to  oppose  the  intro- 
Kingdom  from  24,110  tons  m  that  year  to  82,081  duction  of  a  Turkish  force,  whicn  had  them  at 
in  the  year  immediately  following  and  40,108  in  its  meroy  when  the  strate^cal  positions  wero 
1865.  The  new  reduction  to  2«.,  which  is  almost  occupied.  The  firman  of  Novemoer,  1889,  fol- 
tantamount  to  the  entire  repeal  of  the  duty,  is  lowed,  extinguishing  the  privil^es  assured  in 
expected  to  give  a  still  greater  stimolus  to  the  the  organic  statute,  and  confirmed  by  the  Berlin 
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Treaty  and  the  Halepa  ^t,  while  Great  Britain  GUATEMALA,  a  republic  of  Ceutnl  Ameri- 
withheld  the  promised  intercession.  (See  TuBr  ca.  The  GonBtitution  is  that  of  December,  1879, 
key).  Official  pressure  was  used  as  unsorupu-  with  modifications  proclaimed  in  October,  1889. 
lously  as  by  any  of  his  nredecessors ;  and  yet  in  Gen.  Manuel  Lisandro  Barillas  was  elected  Presi- 
the  general  election  in  October  the  opponents  of  dent,  in  1880,  for  six  years. 
Tricoupis  triumphed  beyond  their  own  expecta-  Area  and  Popiilatioii. — The  area  of  Guate- 
tions.  A  new  Youn^  Greek  party,  founded  in  mala  is  estimated  at  46,800  square  miles,  and  the 
the  summer  by  Balli,  to  efface  the  differences  population  was  computed  to  be  1,427,116  at  the 
between  the  two  old  parties  whose  contests  hare  oeginning  of  1889.  About  three  fifths  of  the  peo- 
been  largely  actuated  by  greed  for  office,  and  to  pie  are  of  pure  Indian  blood.  Guatemala  la  NueTs, 
turn  the  energies  of  the  nation  to  the  realization  the  capitaX  contained  65,796  inhabitants  in  1889, 
of  Hellenic  aspirations,  won  a  large  number  of  of  whom  about  one  tenth  were  of  European  ori- 
seats.  Of  41  followers  of  Tricoupis  who  claimed  gin.  Education  is  ppnatuitous,  obligatory,  and 
seats  in  the  new  Chamber  when  it  came  together,  secular.  The  state,  m  1888,  expendMl  $5^,625 
23  were  refused  admission  on  the  ground  of  ille-  on  the  schools.  There  were  1^42  teachers  and 
galities,  and  new  elections  were  ordered.  The  re-  49,247  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  in  1887,  and 
maining  109  Deputies  were  supporters  of  Delvan-  in  the  seven  high  schools  there  were  1,185  pupils, 
nis  and  of  Kalli.  The  heroic  nnancial  methods  of  Commerce. — The  trade  of  Guatemala  in  1^ 
Tricoupis  were  turned  against  him  in  the  can-  was  very  satisfactory.  The  imports  amount^  to 
Tass,  and  the  farming  population  were  taught  to  $7,075,000,  and  the  exports  to  $9,960,000.  The 
question  whether  the  still  dubious  credit,  pur-  crop  of  coffee  was  large,  and  prices  ruled  high, 
cnased  by  trebling  the  taxes  and  doubling  the  The  export  was  valued  at  $9,550,000.  The  other 
debt,  was  better  than  repudiation.  The  Opposi-  exports,  consisting  of  hides,  sugars,  indigo,  rub- 
tion  promised  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  peas-  ber,  and  bananas,  are  of  trifling  value.  The  im- 
antry  bv  repealing  the  tax  on  plowing  animals,  ports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $1,595,000, 
and  reducing  that  on  sheep  and  cattle,  and  to  the  United  States  coming  next  with  $1.38^,000 
place  a  protective  duty  on  ammals  imported  from  of  imports.  Coffee  planting  increased  tenfold 
abroad.  The  army,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  in  four  years,  and  the  lands  advanced  to  two  or 
Tricoupis  to  make  it  effective,  was  so  deficient  in  three  times  their  former  price, 
discipline  and  training,  as  it  possessed  no  reli-  Finanee.  —  The  foreign  consolidated  debt 
able  corps  of  under  officers,  as  to  be  pronounced  amounted,  at  the  end  of  1888,  to  $4,610,000, 
worthless  by  military  critics.  Tricoupis,  who  be-  and  the  internal  debt,  which,  like  the  other,  is 
gaii  with  a  policy  of  peace  and  recuperation,  was  mainly  held  in  England,  to  $4,880,000.  A  new 
suspected  latterly  of  having  fallen  under  Russian  loan  of  $21,000,000  haid  been  negotiated  in 
infiuence,  and  to  have  entered  into  a  Greco-Servo-  France,  when  the  political  disturbiuices  broke 
Montenegrin  league  that  would  soon  embroil  out  to  interrupt  the  transaction. 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  set  Macedonia  afire.  War  against  Salrador. — The  idea  of  a 
He  boasted  that  the  three  new  ironclads  could  union  of  the  five  Central  American  republics, 
sweep  the  ^gean,  and  was  credited  with  a  plan  which  has  been  entertained  by  the  most  pro- 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  cut  off  communica-  gressive  statesmen,  and  has  played  an  important 
tions  between  Constantinople  and  Crete,  and  seize  part  in  the  politics  of  those  countries  ever  since 
and  hold  Smyrna  to  be  ransomed  by  a  cession  of  the  disruption  of  the  old  Confederation  in  1847, 
Turkish  territory.  received  a  serious  check  in  1885,  when  Barrios 
Change  of  Goremment. — On  Oct.  28  Tri-  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  it  by 
coupis  handed  in  his  resignation,  and  the  King  force.  Since  the  Pan-American  Congress  in 
charged  Delyannis  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Washington  the  movement  has  been  revived, 
ministry.  He  found  the  task  so  difficult  that  It  had  among  its  supporters  the  Presidents  of 
the  Cabinet  was  not  constituted  till  Nov.  5.  It  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Honduras.  In  Oc- 
was  made  up  as  follows :  President  of  the  Coun-  tober,  1889,  a  Congress  was  held  in  San  Salva- 
cil,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  ad  interim  dor  to  devise  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  idea  of 
Minister  of  War,  Delyannis ;  Minister  of  For-  union,  and  the  question  was  adjourned  to  a  Cen- 
eign  Affairs,  Deligeorgis;  Minister  of  Finance,  tral  American  Union  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the 
Karapanos ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Zaimis ;  Minis-  capital  of  Honduras,  on  Aug.  20, 1890.  Among 
ter  of  Marine,  Koumoundouros ;  Minister  of  the  people  of  the  republics  it  is  not  very  popu- 
Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Gerokos-  lar,  as  they  fear  that  it  will  lead  to  a  loss  of  their 
topulos.  None  of  the  ministers,  except  Delyan-  liberties,  and  that  under  a  single  strone  Gorem- 
nis,  had  held  office  before.  He  entered  office  as  ment  they  will  be  more  at  the  mercy  of  dictators 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1863,  was  a  mem-  and  corrupt  politicians  than  at  present.  This 
ber,  with  Tricoupis,  of  the  coalition  Cabinet  feeling  is  strong  in  Salvador,  whose  inhabitants 
known  as  the  CEcumenical  Ministry,  served  later  dread  the  domination  of  the  more  backward  and 
under  Koumoundouros,  who  was  the  father  of  the  lethargic  people  of  the  sister  republics.  It  has 
new  Minister  of  War,  represented  Greece  at  been  shared  oy  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  all 
the  Berlin  Congress,  became  Prime  Minister  in  three  fearing  the  preponderance  of  the  other 
1885,  and  ceded  his  place  to  Tricoupis,  in  1886,  in  two,  and  more  especially  of  Guatemala.  In  Sal- 
consequence  of  the  joint  naval  demonstration  of  vador,  a  conflict  in  June,  1890,  between  the  Un- 
the  European  powers  which  prevented  him  from  ionists  and  the  party  of  independence  was  at- 
carrving  out  his  aggressive  designs  in  Turkey,  tended  with  the  death  of  President  Menend^ 
to  obtain  in  Epirus  compensation  for  the  aggran-  and  anarchic  conditions,  out  of  which  Gen.  Oar- 
dizement  of  Bulgaria,  after  he  had  spent  the  los  Exeta  emerged  as  Provisional  President  (see 
enormous  sum  of  100,000,000  drachma!  in  mill-  Salvador).  President  Barillas  issued  a  proda- 
tary  preparations.  mation  cidling  upon  Gen.  Ezeta  to  lay  down  the 
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dictatorship  that  he  had  usurped,  and  ordered  feated  in  a  third  sanguinary  enjfagement,  and 
the  mobilization  of  the  Guatemalan  forces.  On  driven  from  their  intrenched  position,  abandon- 
July  17,  before  there  was  anv  declaration  of  war,  ing  their  guns.  Gen.  £zeta*8  army  followed 
the  steamer  *'Colima''  of  the  Pacific  Mail  line,  them  into  Guatemalan  territory,  and  Gen«  Baril- 
was  stopped  at  the  port  of  San  Jos^  de  Guate-  las,  who  claimed  to  have  committed  no  act  of 
mala,  ana  arms  and  ammunition  that  had  been  hostility  hitherto,  on  July  28  formally  declared 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Salvador  were  war  in  a  proclamation,  statine  that  he  had  lo- 
seized  as  contraband  by  the  Guatemalan  Gk>vem-  cated  troops  on  the  frontier  for  the  purpose  of 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  carrying  munitions  preserving  peace  and  order,  which  were  threat- 
was  a  violation  of  the  contract  between  the  Gov-  ened  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  Salvador,  and 
ernmeDt  and  the  American  steamship  company,  that  the  forces  of  Salvador  had  invaded  the  na- 
Oen.  Gregorio  Solares  was  appointed  commander-  tional  territory,  notwithstanding  his  protesta- 
ln>chief  of  the  forces  on  the  frontier.  The  Sal-  tions  of  peace  and  efforts  to  maintain  it,  and  in 
vadorian  troops  were  concentrated  on  the  Rio  different  wavs  had  unjustly  provoked  the  people 
Paz, which  forms  the  boundary,  almost  as  quicklv  of  Guatemala.  Severe  engagements  were  fought 
as  the  Guatemalan  army  of  Gen.  Fuentes,  which  at  Atescatempa,  Coatepeque,  and  Chingo,  in 
encamped  near  Chalchuapa.  An  aide-de-camp  which  the  Guatemalans  sustained  the  heaviest 
was  sent  to  the  Saivadonan  commander^  Gen.  losses.  They  became  demoralized,  being  dissatis- 
Ezeta,  brother  of  the  President,  with  an  ultiTna-  fled  with  the  new  ofScers  who  were  placed  over 
turn  demanding  his  consent  to  the  ratification  of  them,  and  at  Coco  they  were  routed,  leaving 
the  proposed  union  of  the  five  republics,  and  a  their  artillery  on  the  field.  The  losses  on  both 
meeting  of  representatives  of  those  states,  at  sides  already  amounted  to  more  than  1,000  men. 
Tegucigalpa,  on  Aug.  20.  Gen.  Ezeta  replied  One  Salvadorian  column,  under  Gen.  Martinez, 
that  Salvador  was  a  soverei^  state  and  knew  defeated  Gen.  Solares  and  advanced  on  Jutiapa, 
how  to  act  without  foreign  intervention.  Gen.  while  Gen.  Antonio  EzetA  invaded  the  Depart- 
Barillas  then  ordered  a  part  of  his  troops  to  cross  ment  of  Chiquimula,  driving  back  the  force  of 
the  frontier  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  Gen.  Teller,  after  having  returned  to  San  Salvia 
to  assist  the  rebels  a^inst  Ezeta.  Owing  to  the  dor  and  defeated  Gen.  Uivas,  who  had  seized  the 
internecine  struggle  m  Salvador,  effective  resist-  artillery  barracks.  Gen.  Bogran,  the  President 
ance  was  not  anticipated.  It  was  even  hoped  of  Honduras,  was  suspected  of  a  plan  to  invade 
that  a  military  demonstration  on  the  frontier  Salvador  in  support  of  the  movement  of  Kivas ; 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  Ezeta's  enemies  but  when  that  was  crushed  and  the  Guatemalan 
to  overthrow  him.  The  aid  of  Honduras  was  dictator  was  seen  to  be  unable  to  concentrate  a 
counted  upon,  and  declarations  of  adhesion  to  force  sufficient  to  withstand  the  victorious  ad- 
the  union  were  issued  by  persons  pretending  to  vance  of  the  Salvador  columns,  he  followed  the 
represent  Costa  Rica  and  xiicaragua.  The  men  example  of  the  rulers  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
who  held  the  power  in  the  latter  countries  sym-  Rica,  and  on  Aug.  4,  on  receiving  an  assurance 
pathized  rather  with  Ezeta's  party,  and  were  de-  that  Gen.  Ezeta  would  convene  a  Constitutional 
termined,  if  possible,  to  remain  neutral.  Ezeta  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  elect  a 
developed  unexpected  stren^h,  and  was  able  to  permanent  President,  issued  a  proclamation  rec- 
roass  on  the  border  a  considerable  body  of  the  ognizing  Ezeta  as  Provisional  President  of  Salva- 
most  soldierly  and  best^disciplined  troops  in  dor.  Tne  Costa  Rican  Congress  voted  to  defer 
Central  America,  while  Barillas,  whose  despotic  the  final  consideration  of  the  union  compact  of 
rule  and  reputed  dishonesty  have  made  him  the  Central  American  states  that  was  signed  at 
many  enemies  in  Guatemala,  was  afraid  to  de-  San  Salvador  in  October,  1889,  until  the  month 
ploy  his  best  troops  against  Ezeta,  being  equallv  of  September,  1891.  President  Bogran  sent 
threatened  with  nsings  in  the  rear.  On  July  17  notes  to  the  presidents  of  the  other  republics 
Gen.  VilUvioensio,  commanding  a  force  com-  suggesting  the  advisability  of  postponing  the 
posed  of  Salvadorian  rebels,  his  countrymen,  consideration  of  the  treaty  of  union  till  after 
and  Guatemalan  troops,  who  were  sent  across  the  hostilities  between  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
the  border  to  his  aid,  was  beaten.  Gen.  Fuen-  were  ended.  President  Sacasa,  of  Costa  Rica, 
tes  then  crossed  the  river  and  intrenched  him-  and  President  Rodriguez,  of  Nicaras^ua,  approved 
self  on  Salvadorian  territory.  On  July  18  the  the  postponement,  informing  him  that  at  the  in- 
Guatemalan  troops,  estimated  at  9,000,  were  tenae<f  meeting  of  delegates  in  Tegucigalpa,  on 
driven  from  their  position  with  heavy  loss,  leav-  Aug.  20,  the  representatives  of  their  Govern- 
ing a  part  of  their  artillery  and  ammunition,  ments  would  be  instructed  against  discussing  a 
President  Bogran,  of  Honduras,  proclaimed  an  treaty  of  union. 

alliance  with  Guatemala,  and  permitted  Gen.  On  Aug.  1  Gen.  Santiago  Contreras,  with  1,800 
Riras,  a  Salvadorian  officer,  who  had  been  sum-  men,  surprised  the  Guatemalan  artillery  corps, 
moned  to  fight  against  Guatemala,  to  raise  2,000  numberinc:  about  the  same,  which  was  command- 
mercenaries  for  the  invasion  of  Salvador.  About  ed  by  Col.  Barrera,  Gen.  Cayetano  Sanchez  havins 
the  same  time  Gten.  Bamindia,  a  Guatemalan  ex-  been  recalled  to  fortify  the  capital.  The  attacK 
iie,  entered  the  northern  district  of  Guatemala  was  made  in  the  night,  and  resulted  in  the  rout 
from  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  of  the  artillerymen,  who  left  11  guns  in  the  ene- 
standard  of  revolt  against  Barillas.  On  July  my's  hands  and  400  dead  on  the  field.  TheGuate- 
20  persons  claiming  to  represent  the  wishes  of  malans  being  re-enforced  by  additional  troops, 
the  people  of  all  the  republics  issued  a  manifesto  Gen.  Contreras  intrenched  himself  at  Santa  Bar- 
from  the  capital  of  Guatemala,  calling  upon  bara,  within  40  miles  of  the  capital  of  Guatemala. 
Gen.  Ezeta  to  relinquish  the  presidency  of  Sal-  A  new  revolution  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of 
rador  and  restore  the  legal  oraer.  The  Salvador  Guatemala,  headed  by  Gen  Alfonso  Irungarav, 
insargents  and  their  Guatemalan  allies  were  de-  the  son  of  a  general  who  was  banished  by  Baru- 
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las  in  1888.  Yonng  Imngaray  issued  a  pronun'  .  rnmored  that  he  contemplated  fleeing  by  sea  to 
ciamiento  in  the  department  of  Chiquimula,  was  enjoy  in  security  his  fortune,  estimated  at  |8,- 
joined  by  more  tiian  1,500  deserters  from  the  000,000,  which  he  had  invested  in  foreign  coun- 
G.uatemalan  army,  seized  the  capital  of  the  de-  tricF,  as  many  other  wealthy  Guatemalans  harf 
partment,  and  compelled  Barillas  to  concentrate  done.  The  Treasurer  was  empty,  and  the  troops 
nis  army  on  Guatemala  city  to  prevent  it  from  were  unpaid  and  ill  supplied.  The  French 
being  captured  by  the  rebels.  The  military  bankers  who  had  negotiated  a  loan  declared  the 
generally  were  dissatisfied,  their  pay  being  in  contract  void,  and  refused  to  honor  the  drafts  of 
arrears,  and  in  the  capital  the  President  did  not  the  Government,  which  then  attempted  to  ap- 
dare  to  show  himself,  as  the  mob  threatened  his  propriate  the  customs  receipts  pledged  to  toe 
life.  He  had  proclaimed  martial  law  through-  llnglish'bond  holders,  but  desistea  in  response  to 
out  the  republic.  On  July  26  an  attempt  was  a  vieorous  protest  of  the  British  minister, 
made  to  assassinate  Barillas.  While  the  nostile  The  reverses  of  the  insurgents  in  the  open  field 
armies  lay  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
two  dictators  were  occupied  in  suppressing  civil  Salvadorians  afforded  time  and  oppertunity  to 
dissensions  in  their  own  countries.  The  inva-  Barillas  to  regain  his  failing  prestige  and  to  dis- 
sion  of  Gen.  Villavicencio  with  Salvador  refu-  able  his  secret  enemies  by  remorseless  persecu- 
^ees  and  Guatemalan  volunteers  had  been  effect-  tions.  On  Aug.  6  he  canceled  the  exequcUwrs  of 
ively  checked  and  by  a  prompt  manoeuvre  San  the  forei^  consuls  that  he  thought  were  inim- 
Salvador  had  been  recapturea  from  Gen.  Rivas,  ical  to  his  rule,  namely,  those  of  Mexico,  the 
and  the  rebel  leader  and  a  great  many  people  of  Argentine  Republic,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
all  degrees  of  prominence  who  were  suspected  of  ana  Bolivia.  The  Governor  of  the  Federal  Di&- 
treason  to  Ezeta  had  been  shot  without  trial,  trict,  Gen.  Rafael  Romafia,  was  removed  and 
The  territory  of  Honduras,  however,  was  still  sent  to  prison,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  a  base  for  hostile  operations  against  the  shot  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  a  plot  to 
Ezeta  Government,  notwithstanding  Bopan's  as-  overthrow  tne  Government  and  restore  the  Con- 
surances.  Dr.  Rafael  Ayala,  Yice-rresident  un-  servative  or  Church  party  to  power,  with  Gen. 
der  President  Menendez  and,  according  to  the  Julio  Garcia  Granados,  an  exile  in  Nicaragua,  as 
Constitution,  the  legimate  Provisional  President  its  leader.  The  culminating  point  of  the  con- 
of  Salvador,  set  up  a  rival  government  at  Sen-  test  was  reached  when  Barulas  ordered  the  ar- 
zuntepeque,  near  the  Honduras  frontier,  under  rest  of  Enrique  Martinez  Sobral,  the  Minister  of 
the  protection  of  a  considerable  army  led  by  Foreign  affairs,  who  was  hurried  to  prison  and 
Miranda,  a  distinguished  and  influential  Salva-  condemned  by  the  President's  decree  to  be  sum- 
dorian  general.  Gen.  Bogran  again  prepared  to  manly  shot.  The  Spanish  minister  interceded 
give  open  military  assistance  to  Barillas,  sending  with  Barillas,  who  promised  to  spare  Sobral*s  life, 
a  bodv  of  troops  under  Gen.  Figueroa  to  support  The  accused  man  was  returned  to  the  penitenti- 
Gen.  Miranda,  while  he  marched  with  another  to  ary,  and  a  false  rumor  gained  currency  and  was 
join  the  Guatamalan  force  that  was  sent  against  generally  believed  that  he  was  secretly  shot 
the  insurgents  in  Chiquimula  under  the  com-  The  other  four  ministers  sent  in  their  resigna- 
mand  of  Gen.  Pedro  Sarillas,  a  cousin  of  the  tions,  which  Barillas  refused  to  accept^  ordering 
President.  The  people  of  Guatemala,  where  them  to  remain  at  their  posts.  This  they  re- 
food  rose  to  famine  prices,  the  coffee  crop  was  to  fused  to  do,  upon  which  he  sent  them  letters  of 
a  great  extent  lost  for  lack  of  hands  to  pick  it  dismissal.  A  season  of  anarchj  followed,  during 
and  the  trees  injured  for  years  to  come,  and  the  which  the  partisans  of  Bamos  endeavored  to 
patriotic  impulse  of  resistance  to  foreign  domi-  gain  the  upper  hand,  but  the  power  and  energy 
nation  that  gave  Ezeta  his  popular  strength  of  Barillas  gave  him  the  mastery, 
played  no  part,  were  generally  refractory  and  Intermediation. — Lansing  B.  Mizner,  the 
disaffected  toward  Barillas.  Sedition  was  nfe  in  American  minister  accredited  to  the  Central 
the  circles  of  the  Government,  and  insurrec-  American  republics  on  Mav  SO,  1889,  who  re- 
tions  were  threatened  in  the  capital  and  in  vari-  sided  in  Guatemala,  like  all  the  diplomatic  repre- 
ous  other  centers.  Gen.  Jos6  Reyna  Barrios,  son  sentatives  of  foreign  countries  in  Central  Amei^ 
of  the  late  dictator,  was  recalled  from  exile  in  ica,  was  unable  to  communicate  with  the  State 
San  Francisco  to  head  a  general  uprising.  In  Department  at  Washington  after  the  war  broke 
the  last  en^^ements  with  the  Salvadorians,  out,  trustworthy  telegraph  service  by  the  land 
whole  battalions  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran.  line  running  through  Guatemala  and  Mexico 
Gen  Irungaray  and  his  associates  Estanislao  being  impossible.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  for- 
Sandoval  and  Maximo  Cema,  who  had  issued  eigners  and  their  property,  as  well  as  for  the 
proclamations  from  Spala  and  Palo  Grande,  had  consequences  to  the  belligerent  countries,  he  in- 
oeen  joined  by  disaffected  Guatemalan  soldiers  vited  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Guate- 
till  they  disposed  of  a  force  of  some  8,000.  On  mala  to  hold  a  conference  at  the  United  States 
Aug.  5  Gen.  Pedro  Barillas  gave  them  battle  Legation.  The  flrst  conference,  which  was  held 
and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Barrundia,  who,  on  Julv  81,  was  followed  by  others.  The  min- 
in  conjunction  with  Col.  Brito  and  Col.  Garfias,  isters  all  agreed  to  lend  theur  good  offices  to  se- 
had  raised  a  force  of  refugees  on  the  Mexican  cure  peace  without  being  able  to  come  to  a  cor- 
border  that  was  daily  augmented  by  Guatema-  dial  understanding  in  r^ard  to  concerted  action, 
lans  who  fled  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Baril-  which  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  a  rumor 
las,  was  stopped  by  the  Mexican  authorities  that  Secretary  Blaine  .had  sent  a  dispatch  di»- 
when  on  the  point  of  invading  Guatemala.  Still  countenancing  Mr.  Mizner's  invitation  to  Eoro- 
the  President's  difficulties  were  not  ended.  The  pean  governments  to  co-operate  with  the  United 
hostile  party  at  the  seat  of  government  was  al-  States  in  mediating  a  difficulty  between  Ameri- 
most  strong  enough  to  depose  him,  and  it  was  can  powers,    The  authorities  at  Washington  or- 
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dered  the  "  Thetis "  and  the ."  Ranger ''  to  Cen-  selres  for  conscription  on  pain  of  being  shot, 

tral  America  to  protect  American  citizens  and  About  26,000  soldiers  were  massed  on  the  frontier, 

to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  for  the  for-  Gen.  Bogran  entered  into  an  open  iea^e  with 

varding  of  intelligence  and  instructions.    The  Guatemala,  sending  forces  to  form  a  junction 

ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  with  the  army  of  iSurillas.    Costa  Rica  and  Nic- 

and  Spain  acceded  to  the  proposal  to  tender  a  aragua  manifested  an  intention  to  join  Salva- 

concerted  mediation,  the  newly^  appointed  Mexi-  dor,  and  the  eventual  intervention  of  Mexico 

can  minister.  Gen.  Alatorre,  having  not  yet  ar-  was  apf>rehended  if  Gimtemala  threatened  Sal- 

rived.    At  the  instance  of  the  diplomatic  body,  vador  s  independence.    Simultaneously  with  the 

Gen.  Ezeta  ordered  his  troops  not  to  attack  the  advance  of  an  army  from  Honduras  into  Salva- 

Goatemalan  forces  confronting  them,  being  anx-  dorian  territory,  Gen.   Barillas  ordered  an  at- 

ioos,  perhaps,  to  avoid  giving  the  Guatemalan  tack  on  Gen.  Irungaray's  revolutionaries,  who 

people,  then  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  cause  defeated  the  Guatemalan  army,  and  compelled  it 

for  uniting  to  repel  an  invading  army,  which  to  retreat  to  the  capital,  while  the  Salvador  sol- 

they  could  overwhelm  with  superior  numbei-s  if  diers  under  Gen.  Molina  drove  back  the  invaders 

it  penetrated  too  far  into  their  country.    Baril-  from  Honduras  with  heavy  losses  after  a  battle 

las,  whose  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  lasting  five  hours.    The  proclaimed  general  levy 

was  anxious  for  peace,  but  urged  the  resignation  of  all  adults  drove  many  to  join  the  insurgents 

of  Ezeta  as  a  condition.    Ea(m  Ghovemment  ac-  in  Chiquimula  or  the  Salvador  troops  across  the 

cosed  the  other  of  being  the  aggressor.  Gen  Ba-  border.    A  forced  loan  of  $600,000  from  the 

rillas,  asserting  that  his  forces  were  only  once  en-  city  of  Guatemala,  and  of  $400,000  from  Quezal- 

pged  with  the  invading  army,  all  the  other  tenango  was  demanded,  and  by  another  decree 

battles  having  been  fought  between  warring  fac-  the  tax  on  real  estate  was  doubled,  the  export 

tions  of  SalvMlor,  while  the  Salvador  authorities  duty  on  coffee  raised  from  $1  to  $2  per  100 

denied  that  they  had  sent  troops  across  the  pounds,  a  duty  imposed  on  salt,  and  an  addi- 

border  until  the  Guatemalans  had  made  several  tional  duty  placed  on  spirits,  and  internal-reve- 

ineffectual  attempts  to  occupy  positions  on  their  nue  taxes  were  levied  on  liquors,  tobacco,  soap, 

territory.     On    Aug.  7,  Minister  Mizner  em-  candles,  and  other  articles, 

barked  on  one  of  the  American  war  vessels  for  The  Treaty  of  Peace. — ^The  preliminaries  of 

La  Libertad,  Salvador,  where  he  could  commu-  peace,  which  were  formulated  by  the  diplomatic 

nicate  by  cable  with  his  Government.    His  pur-  corps  at  the  request  of  the  ministers  of  Costa 

nwas  also  to  confer  with  Provisional  Presi-  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  after  they  had  been  sij^ed 

•  Ezeta  on  the  subiect  of  mediation  and  the  by  President  Banllas,  were  submitted  to  President 

terms  of  peace.    The  aiplomatic  representatives  Ezeta,  in  Salvador,  on  Aug.  26,  by  Minister  Mizner, 

of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  had  proffered  their  the  doyen  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  was  ac- 

services  independently  to  arrange  the  basis  of  companied  by  the  Spanish  minister  and  the  min- 

a  settlement    President  Ezeta,  through  unof-  isters  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.    The  basis 

iicial  channels,  hinted  his  willingness  to  refer  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  was  as  follows : 

the  matter  to  the  joint  arbitration  of  Mexico  I.  Botharmies  to  withdraw  from  the  frontier  within 

and   the  United    States,  thinking  that  if  the  forty-eiffht  hours  alter  the  ratifloation  of  peace. 

American  Government,  owing  to  the  residence  of  !/•  The  armies  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Sd- 

the  minister  to  GuatemaU,  was  biased  in  favor  ^**°^  ^  ^  reduced  to  a  peace  footmg  withm  eight 

?L^?  **^''*iTfi^  ?^!f '"^"J  antagonism  to  Gua-  fff.  The  state  of  government  existing  in  Salvador 

temala  could  be  relied  on  to  counterbalance  thw  prfor  to  June  22  to  Iw  renewed  as  sooS  as  possible, 

mflaence.    He  insisted,  as  a  prime  condition  of  the  present  President  pledging  himself  to  order  an 

negotiations,  that  he  should  be  officially  recog-  election  within  twenty-one  days,  and  in  case  ho  is 

ni^  as  Provisional  President.    This  confronted  elected  instead  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  he  shall 

the  United  States  Government  with  an  awkward  ^^Id  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  March 

difficulty,  because  there  were  two  governments  ^^}^^^'r,m         i?  *t.    n               ..  j    .      ^  j  •    -.t. 

in  Salvidor,  and  of  the  two  that  of  Dr.  Ayala  Co^iitufon"iuX4  of  S^^^^                              the 

was  the  constitutional  Government.    On  Aug.  11  inspector-General  of  the  army  in  office  before  the 

rresident  Ezeta  formally  announced  an  armis-  revolution  to  be  reinstated. 

tice  pending  the  peace  negotiations.    After  his  V.  Tho  Government  of  Salvador  to  be  recognized 

conferences  with  President  Ezeta  Mr.  Mizner  re-  by  the  states  of  Central  America  and  ad  r^erendufn 

turned  to  Guatemala  on  Aug.  18.    By  Aug  18  a  by  other  governments  upon  the  election  of  a  President 

protocol  was  completed  by  the  intermedLaries,  and  his  installation.                          ^ .    u.         ^  a 

chiefly  through  the  efforts  of   Sefior  Arellano  .  ^A*  ^""  and  unconditional  amnesty  to  be  gnmted 

tliA  QfLT^.k  ^i»;.fl*     o^K^ J-^^^«™ -Jry^^  *"  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador  to  all  who 

the  Spanish  minister.    The  «)od  ofBces  and  me-  ^iryq  taken  pwt  in  events  having  their  origin  in  the 

(nation  of  the  diplomatic  body  were  accepted  by  ^ar.                                        -o              o 

both  parties,  bat  the  basis  of  peace  proposed  in  VH.  The  treaty  of  peace  to  be  renewed  within  three 

the  provisional  treaty  was  rejected,  as  implying  months  after  the  new  President  has  ti^en  possession 

the  abandonment  of  the  independence  of  Salva-  o^  his  office  in  order  to  eradicate  bitter  feeling  and 

dor,  by  Ezeta,  who  advanced  the  riffht  of  Sal-  conflrmtheautonomy  and  independence  of  the  repub- 

Tsdor  to  dictate  terms  of  neace  aa  hein?'  both  "**i  *^^  chiims  for  indemnity  being  renounced. 

♦C«!l-    fl       A^iT  ^}J*^^  ^  ^^°S  ^^°  VIII.  The  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  Honduras  for 

the  aggneved  and  the  nctonous  party,  and  m  her  adhesion                    ouumivi-c^*  w  xiuu^uioo  *«* 

order  to  bring  the  enemy  to  his  terms  he  threat-  ix.  The  be'lligcrent  powers  to  notifjr  their  acceptance 

enea  to  order  his  troops  to  advance  on  the  Gua-  or  rejection  of  the  treaty  within  five  days,  and  all 

temalan  capital.  communications  from  the  respective  Governments  to 

Barillas  had  strengthened  his  lines  with  drafted  be  published  in  their  official  papers, 

recruits,  and  now  ordered  all  citizens  between  The  articles  were  dated  Aug.  27,  and  were 

the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty  to  present  them-  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  United  States, 
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Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Spain,  and  Belgium,  and  called  on  Dr.  Anguiano  and  asked  for  fuller  ex- 

ehargia  d'affairea  of  Germany  and  Great  Brit-  plauations,  pointing  out  that  Guatemala  vas 

ain.    The  conditions  were  not  as  repugnant  to  then  under  military  law,  and  received  the  assur- 

Ezeta  as  the  original  draft,  which  provided  that  ance  that  Barrundia  would  have  a  fair  trial  and 

he  should  resign  the  provisional  presidency  into  would  not  be  put  to  death.    When  the  **  Aca- 

the  hands  of  Ayala  pendinp^  the  election  of  a  pulco"  put  in  at  San  iostk  on  Aug.  27,  and 

new  President  for  the  unexpired  term  by  a  Con-  anchored  near  the  "  Thetis  "  and  the  "  Ranger,*" 

stituent  Assembly.    Nevertheless  he  objected  to  Commander  R«iter,   of    the    ^  Ranger,"   came 

the  third  and  fourth  articles  as  an  interference  aboard,  and  was  requested  hj  Captain  Pitts  to 

with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  country  protect  his  passengers  from  violence,  detailing  a 

tending  to  impair  its  autonomy  and  dignity,  lile  of  marines  for  the  purpose.    The  American 

Mr.  Mizner,  in  the  name  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  naval  officer  expressed  regret  that  he  could  do 

replied  with  a  declaration  that  those  articles  did  nothing  without  authority  from  the  Guatemalan 

not  involve  the  least  design  to  interfere  in  matters  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was  the  port  captain, 

which  of  right  belong  exclusively  to  Salvador,  the  vessel  being  in  Guatemalan  territorial  waters. 

Ezeta  accepted  this  declaration  as  satisfactory  Pitt  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Mizner  from  Champico. 

and  signed  the  treaty  on  Aug.  28.    With  the  The  American  minister  sent  a  reply  tilling  him 

saving  clause  insertea  by  Ezeta,  the  treaty  was  that  his  vessel  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

ratified  by  Barillas  on  the  following  day ;  and  Guatemalan  authorities,  and  that  they  had  the 

the  diplomatic  representatives  sent  a  note  to  the  right  to  arrest  any  one  charged  with  having 

three  governments  calling  oA  them  to  withdraw  offended  against  the  laws  of  the  country.    If  he 

the  belligerent  forces.  chose  to  resist  the  legally  constituted  authority 

The  final  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  the  of  Guatemala  he  would  have  to  do  so  at  his 

capital  of  Guatemala  on  Nov.  15     Its  stipula-  own  peril,  and  would  render  himself  amenable 

tions  had  in  the  main  been  complied  with.    The  to  prosecution  and  punishment  under  Guate- 

Salvadorian  Congress,  when  it  met,  refused  at  malan  law.  The  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign 

first  to  ratify  the  third  and  fourth  articles.    A  Affairs  made  a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender 

difficulty  had  also  arisen  in  regard  to  the  ex-  of  Barrundia,  to  which  Minister  Mizner  replied 

change  of  prisoners,  the  Guatemalans  having,  it  that,  if   the  "  Acapulco "  was  in  Guatemalan 

was  said,  shot  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  war.  waters  the  Guatemalan  authorities  could  exetcise 

The  Barrnndia  Episode.  —  Jos6  Martin  their  legal  iurisdiction,  and  if  it  should  be  found 
Barrundia,  who,  as  Minister  of  War  under  Bar-  necessary  to  arrest  Gen.  Barrundia  while  on 
rios,  was  considered  responsible  for  many  of  the  board  an  American  vessel,  the  United  States 
barbarities  committed  during  the  former  dis-  minister  need  raise  no  objection  to  the  enforce- 
turbances  in  Central  America,  left  the  country  ment  of  the  laws  by  duly  authorized  officers; 
in  1885,  and  when  the  last  war  broke  out  he  was  but  he  would  remind  the  Government  of  its 
living  with  his  family  in  the  Mexican  State  of  promise  to  accord  full  justice  and  ayoid  extreme 
Oaxaca.  Going  to  Chiapas,  he  collected  and  measures.  Capt.  Pitts  had  promised  Gen.  Bar- 
armed  a  band  at  Tapachula,  with  the  intention  rundia  that  he  would  not  be  delivered  up,  and 
of  entering  Guatemala  and  raising  a  revolt  when  Col.  Torielle  first  came  on  board  and  de- 
against  his  old  enemy,  Barillas.  While  attempt-  manded  Barrundia,  he  refused,  and  sent  a  tele- 
ing  to  cross  the  boundary  he  was  arrested  and  gram  to  the  minister,  whose  reply  to  his  former 
his  followers  were  disarmed  by  Mexican  troops,  message  he  had  not  received,  and  a  request  for 
his  design  having  been  communicated  to  tne  assistance  to  the  officers  of  the  American  men-of- 
Mexican  Government  by  the  Guatemalan  minis-  war,  who  answered  that  the  matter  was  out  of 
ter,  Dieguez.  Barrundia  was  detained  in  prison  their  jurisdiction.  Col.  Torielle  returned  with 
a  few  days,  then  was  liberated  on  condition  that  an  order  for  Barrundia's  arrest,  showing  him 
he  should  leave  Mexican  soil,  and  was  conveyed  Mr.  Mizner's  letter  to  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
under  escort  to  the  port  of  Acapulco,  where  he  ment,  and  handing  him  the  minister's  reply  of 
took  passage  for  Salvador  on  tne  Pacific  Mail  similar  tenor  to  his  own  message.  Capt*  Pitts 
steamer  "  Acapulco."  Although  the  steamer  said  he  would  obey  under  protest,  and  alter  first 
touched  at  Guatemalan  ports,  he  felt  secure  asking  Barrundia  to  give  up  his  arms  he  in- 
under  the  American  flag,  especiallv  since  the  formed  him  that  the  Guatemalan  officer  had 
captain  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  line  had  the  come  to  arrest  him.  Barrundia  rushed  out  with 
month  before  refused  to  allow  Salvadorian  sol-  two  revolvers  that  he  had  concealed,  and  fired  at 
diers  to  come  armed  aboard  his  steamer  or  to  Col.  Torielle  and  the  captain,  who  fled  into  a 
arrest  a  political  prisoner  who  had  escaped  from  stateroom.  Going  out  of  the  cabin,  he  was  shot 
their  custody.  The  Guatemalan  Government,  by  the  five  soldiers  who  had  come  with  Torielle, 
informed  by  a  telegram  from  Minister  Dieguez  wno  all  fired  their  rifles  simultaneously, 
that  Barrundia  was  on  the  '*  Acapulco,*'  ordered  Minister  Mizner  protested  to  the  Guatemalan 
his  arrest  at  Charapco,  but  Capt.  Pitts  would  Government  against  the  shooting  of  Barrundia 
not  permit  the  officers  to  boara  the  ship.  The  in  violation  of  its  promise  that  Barmndia's  life 
Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  would  be  spared.  On  Sept  1  a  daughter  of  Bar- 
Prancisco  Anguiano,  requested  Minister  Mizner  rundia  entered  the  offices  of  the  Liegation  and, 
to  direct  Pitts,  when  the  steamer  reached  San  pointing  a  revolver  at  Mr.  Mizner,  reproached 
Jos^,  to  deliver  up  his  passenger,  who  was  him  with  having  been  the  cause  of  her  fathers 
charged  with  the  crimes  of  sedition,  treason,  and  death,  and  puUea  the  trigeer.  The  bullet  missed 
conspiracy  against  the  Government  and  the  him,  and  before  she  could  fire  a  second  shot 
domestic  peace  of  the  country.     Mr.  Mizner  Consul-General  Hosmer  seized  her  wrist. 
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HAWAII,  a  constitutional  kingdom  embrac-  Commnnications.— The  number  of  domestic 
ing  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich .  Islands  in  the  letters  that  passed  through  the  post-offlce  in  1888 
Pacific  Ocean,  2,100  miles  southwest  from  San  was  1,125,548 ;  of  foreign  letters,  667,282.  A 
Francisoo.  Kaiakaua  I  was  elected  to  the  throne  telegraph  line  of  40  miles  opened  on  the  island 
by  the  people  in  1874.  On  his  death  he  is  sue-  of  Maui  in  1878  has  since  been  extended  over 
ceeded  oy  nis  eldest  sister,  Kamaheha  Liliuo-  the  whole  surface  of  the  island.  There  are  lines 
kalani,  bom  Sept  2, 1838,  whose  husband  is  John  also  on  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii  and  an 
0.  Dominis,  of  American  origin.*  extensive  system  of  telephoning,  and  the  islands 
Under  the  new  Constitution  of  July  6, 1887,  the  are  to  be  connected  with  cables.  Honolulu,  the 
Upper  House  or  House  of  Nobles  is  an  elective  capital,  a  place  of  20,487  inhabitants  in  1884,  is 
chamber,  all  male  citizens  having  a  vote  who  are  provided  with  electric  lights  and  street  railroads, 
qualified  by  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  The  len^h  of  steam  railroads  on  the  three  prin- 
of  property  and  the  standard  of  edutsation  that  cipal  islands  is  56  miles.  Steamers  connect 
is  the  sole  requisite  for  electors  to  the  House  of  Honoltdu  with  San  Francisco  and  with  the  ports 
Representatives.  Formerly  the  King  nominated  of  China  and  Australia.  In  1889  the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Nobles.  Each  vessels  entered  was  271;  tonnage,  218,785.  Of 
house  consists  of  24  members.  Representatives  these  192,  of  129,095  tons,  were  American  ;  20, 
are  elected  for  two  years  and  members  of  the  of  19,188  tons,  English ;  6,  of  4,197  tons,  Ger- 
Upper  House  for  six  years,  one  third  of  the  man ;  12,  of  11,542  tons,  of  other  foreign  nation- 
Moose  beine  renewed  biennially.  They  unite  to  alities ;  and  41,  of  54,813  tons,  Hawaiian.  The 
form  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  ministers  number  of  vessels  registered  as  Hawaiian  in  1889 
have  seats  and  can  vote  on  all  matters  not  in-  was  57,  of  15,403  tons,  of  which  22  were  steamers. 
Tolving  a  question  of  confidence.  The  Legis-  Finances. — The  budget  for  the  two  years 
lature  meets  once  every  two  years.  A  treaty  endine  March  81, 1890,  makes  the  total  receipts 
made  in  1889  gives  the  control  of  the  foreign  $2,862,505,  including  a  cash  balance  in  the 
relations  to  the  United  States.  The  ministry  at  treasury  of  $209,655.  The  receipts  from  cus* 
the  beginning  of  1890  was  composed  as  follows :  toms  are  estimated  at  $1,048,100 ;  internal  rev&> 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jonathan  Austin ;  nue,  $796,500;  taxes  on  commerce,  $186,450; 
3Iinister  of  the  interior,  Lorin  A.  Thurston;  sales,  $511,800;  fines  and  costs,  $110,000.  The 
Attorney-General  and  Chief  of  Police,  Clarence  total  disbnrsements  are  reckoned  at  $2,781,814^ 
W.  Ashford;  Minister  of  Finance,  S.  M.  Damon,  of  which  $86,200  are  for  the  civil  list;  $25,300 
successor  to  W.  L.  Oreen.  for  legislative  expenses ;  $1*3^,582  for  the  admin- 
Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  the  isl-  istration  of  justice,  $161,350  for  the  diplomatic 
&iids  is  6,677  square  miles.  The  population  in  service,  $1,183,262  for  the  post-ofiice,  public 
1888  was  estimated  at  87,647.  The  immigrants  works,  roads  and  bridges,  sanitation,  and  other 
in  1889  numbered  3,704  and  the  emigrants  1,891,  expenses  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
a  net  immigration  of  1,391,  aeainst  2,642  in  $659,640  for  financial  administration ;  $285,780 
1888,  2J320  in  1887, 1,536  in  1886,  8,605  in  1885,  for  police ;  and  $206,700  for  public  instruction, 
and  2,713  in  1884.  Most  of  the  immigrants  are  The  public  debt,  which  was  consolidated  by 
Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers.  There  were  189  means  of  a  loan  issued  in  England  in  188o, 
schools  in  1888,  with  8,770  pupils,  of  whom  5,320  amounted  on  April  1, 1890,  to  $1,934,000. 
were  Hawaiians  and  1,227  were  of  mixed  blood.  Political  Crisis.— Tlie  Cabinet  which  was 
Commeree  and  Production.  —  The  total  imposed  upon  the  King  by  the  revolution  of  1887 
value  of  the  imports  in  1889  was  $5,439,000,  of  has  not  been  homogeneous  from  the  first.  Its 
which  $4,306,000  came  from  the  United  States,  prestige  was  impaired  when  the  King  vetoed 
$673,000  from  Great  Britain,  $201,000  from  the  liquor  and  police  bills  and  the  bill  abolish- 
China  and  Japan,  $116,000  from  Australia,  $91,-  ing  the  office  of  governor  against  the  advice  of 
000  from  Germany,  and  $50,000  from  elsewhere,  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  about  six  months 
The  total  value  of  exports  was  $13,874,000,  of  after  the  adoption  of  the  now  Constitution,  cur- 
which  $13,841,000  went  to  the  United  States  and  tailing  his  prerogative,  and  his  right  of  veto 
$3.3,000  to  Australia.  The  sugar  exported  was  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  At  that 
valued  at  $13,089,302.  The  only  other  article  of  time  it  was  rumored  that  the  Attorney-General 
any  degree  of  importance  was  rice  of  the  value  planned  to  overthrow  the  throne  by  a  military 
of  $451,134.  United  States  gold  was  imported  msurrection,  and  was  only  restrained  by  the 
to  the  amount  of  $1,146,925,  while  the  export  pf^sence  of  American  and  British  men-of-war  in 
was  $40,477.  Since  1884  gold  coins  of  the  the  harbor.  Mr.  Ashford  was  accused  of  paying 
United  States  have  been  the  only  legal  tender  illegal  fees  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
for  more  than  $10,  and  Hawaiian  and  American  complaints  were  made  against  Minister  Thurston, 
silver  coins  for  smaller  sums.  Of  $34,000,000  who  was  another  leader  of  the  revolution.  A 
invested  in  sugar  plantations,  about  $27,000,000  vote  of  censure  was  passed  ivpon  the  Attorney- 
is  American  capital.  General,  and  yet  he  retained  his  place.  Later 
— the  course  of  Fremier  Green  and  his  Cabinet  on 

tt^Sf«w1±St**wJi'''nI*?.i''«^^  the  Chinese  question  excited  displeasure.    After 

Dnjr-BHir.  in  JantiafT,  1801.    He  was  seixea  with  llinefla  at  a     av^    t  ^— :«i-*r. *.    i^     tann    •     •     a* 

botel  in  Saa  Fnoeteoo  abortly  after  be  bad  landed  ibr  tbe  ^°®    Legislature    met    in    1890    recriminations 

porpoM  of  maidiBg  « tour  throogb  the  United  Statea.  passed  between  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  con- 
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nection  with  a  daring  attempt  to  dethrone  King  Foreign  Affairs,  John  A.  Cnmmins ;  Minister  of 

Kalakaua  that  was  miade  in  the  summer  of  1889.  Finance,  Godfrey  Brown ;  Minister  of  the  In- 

The  chief  conspirators,  Robert  W.  Wilcox  and  tenor,  Charles  N.  Spencer;  Attomej-Genenl, 

Robert  Boyd,  naif-caste  Hawaiians  who  were  A.  P.  Peterson.    The  Legisiatiye  session  was 

educated  for  the  military  profession  in  Italy,  prolonged  tiU  Nov.  14,  when  it  was  closed  with 

were  never  tried.    Mr.  Thurston  accused  Mr.  a  speech  from  the  King,  in  which  he  cautioned 

Ashford  of  complicity,  and  the  latter  retorted  the  ministers  to  be  economical,  pointing  out  tlutt 

that  it  was  the  other  ministers  who  connived  in  the  authorized  expenditure  was  in  excess  of  the 

the  plot,  as  they  took  care  to  have  no  means  at  estimated  revenue. 

hana  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the  revolutionists,  HATTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies  occq- 

which  was  to  force  IiCalakaua  to  abdicate  in  pyin^  the  western  third  of  the  island  of  Santo 

favor  of  Princess  Liliuokalani,  and  that  it  would  Dommgo.    By  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

have  been  successful  if  ammunition  had  not  of  Oct  9, 1889,  the  House  of  Commons  is  com- 

been  procured  from  the  United  States  war-ship  posed  of  50  members,  elected  for  three  years  by 

"  Adams.''    The  head  of  the  conspiracy,  who  the  ballots  of  all  male  citizens  over  twenty-one 

had  been  elected  a  Representative,  said  that  the  years  of  age,  and  the  Senate  is  composed  of  39 

movement  originated  with  a  society  for  the  de-  members,  part  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  Uouse 

f ense  of  native  rights,  whose  motto  was  **  Hawaii  of  Commons,  and  part  nominated  by  the  Presi- 

for  the  Hawaiians,"  and  avowed  that  the  abdica-  dent,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  one  third  retiring 

tion  of  the  King  had  been  demanded  with  the  everytwo  years.    The  President  is  elected  by  the 

knowledge  and  encouragement  of  some  of  the  two  Houses  united  in  a  National  Assembly,  and 

minbters.    The  American  or  Reform  party  at  holds oiBce  for fouryears. 

the  opening  of  the  session  had  nommated  a  Gen.  Florvil  G.  Hippolyte  was  confirmed  in 

Representative  for  presiding  officer,  and  were  the  presidency  after  his  mial  victory  over  Gen. 

outvoted,  some  of  the  natives  who  had  formerly  Legitime  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  Oct 

acted  with  the  Administration  joining  the  Op-  17, 1889.    The  President  has  power  to  select  the 

position  and  casting  their  ballots  for  J.  S.  Walker,  11  ministers  of  state  composing  his   Cabinet, 

a  Noble,  in  order  to  preserve  the  custom  of  tak-  who,  in  case  of  his  death,  form  a  council  of  gov- 

ing  the  President  from  the  Upper  House.    The  emment  to  administer  public  business  until  his 

reaction  against  the  democratic  movement  had  successor  is  duly  elected, 

its  origin  in  a  fear  that  its  leaders  were  working  Area  and  Popnlatlon.— The  area  of  the  re- 

to  bring  about  annexation  to  the  United  States,  public  is  estimated  at  10,200  square  miles.    The 

The  proposition  before  the  American  Congress  to  population  is  estimated  by  a  native  statistician  at 

abolish  Hawaii's  preferential  position,  greatly  to  960,000,  while  other  authorities  make  it  572,000. 

the  prejudice  of  her  commercial  interests,  by  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital,  has  from  40,000  to 

placing  sugar  on  the  free  list  caused  annexation  60,000  inhabitants.    French  is  the  language  of 

to  be  vieweii  in  a  less  favorable  light  than  ever,  the  people,  and  the  Catholic  religion  is  aided  bj 

The  idea  of  seeking  a  new  market  for  Hawaiian  the  state  and  generally  professed.    Nine  tenths 

sugar  by  means  of  reciprocity  with  Australia  of  the  inhabitants  are  pure  negroes,  and  the 

was  put  forward,  as  Hawaiian  could  be  under-  other  tenth  are  mulattoes,  with  the  exception  of 

sold  in  San  Francisco  by  China  and  Manila  a  few  whites. 

sugar.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  Com-  Commerce. — The  imports  in  1887  were  vsl- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  instructed  to  in-  ued  at  6,845,697  piasters,  and  the  exports  at  10^ 
quire  whether  the  negotiations  for  the  renewal  185,866  piasters.  (The  piaster  or  Haytian  dollar 
of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  had  been  has  an  exchan^  value  of  88  cents.)  In  1888  the 
calculated  to  prejudice  or  jeopardize  the  politi-  value  of  the  imports  was  7,548,295  piasters ;  of 
cal  or  commercial  independence  of  Hawaii.  In  the  exports,  18,250,307  piasters.  The  civil  war 
the  committee's  report,  presented  on  June  5,  Mr.  of  1888-*89  interfered  with  trade  and  production. 
Austin,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  causing  the  exports  of  the  whole  island  to  de- 
charged  with  withholding  and  suppressing  an  cline  from  $15,000,000  in  1888  to  12,000,009,  im- 
important  part  of  the  correspondence  with  H.  A.  ports  decreasing  from  $8,000,000  to  $0,000,000. 
P.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian  mmister  at  Washing-  The  chief  commercial  products  are  coffee,  log- 
ton,  in  reference  to  the  treaty,  and  with  refusing  wood,  cacao,  mahogany,  and  skins.  The  culti- 
to  transmit  the  minutes  of  the  Cabinet  meetings  vation  of  cotton  has  greatly  declined  in  Havtl 
held  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The  report  hinted  The  imports  are  dry  goods,  which  come  mainly 
that  the  negotiators  conspired  to  hand  over  the  from  Great  Britain ;  flour  and  provisions,  im- 
country  to  the  United  States,  and  censured  the  ported  from  the  United  States ;  nee,  cheese,  and 
clause  relating  to  the  landing  of  troops  as  an  candles  from  Germany  and  Holland ;  and  articles 
encroachment  on  Hawaiian  independence.  The  of  luxury  from  France.  Of  the  total  imports  in 
report  was  rejected  by  26  against  22.  The  dis-  1887,  4,250,500  piasters  were  from  the  United 
sensions  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  accusations  States,  750,918  piasters  from  Germany,  710.790 
brought  against  its  members  rendered  its  retire-  piasters  from  France,  and  675,535  piasters  from 
ment  inevitable.  A  few  weeks  later  a  vote  of  Great  Britain.  The  export  of  cotton  in  that  year 
censure  was  proposed,  to  which  an  amendment  was  2,255,440  pounds ;  of  coffee,  49,811,781 
was  offered  censuring  Mr.  Ashcroft,  the  member  pounds. 

who  was  working  with  the  Opposition  against  Finanees. — The  finances  of  the  Government, 
his  colleagues,  for  certain  advice  that  he  had  owing  to  successive  intestine  wars,  are  completely 
given  to  the  King.  The  vote  on  the  amendment  disorganized.  The  budget  estimates  are  pub- 
resulted  in  a  tie,  and  upon  that  the  ministers  re-  lished,  but  not  the  final  accounts.  For  1886  the 
signed  collectively.  A  hew  Cabinet  was  formed  revenue  was  estimated  at  6,412,957  piasters,  with 
on  July  4,  composed  as  follows :  Minister  of  expenditure  to  balance.    In  1887  the  budget  was 
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4,086,1^6  piasters.    The  country  is  flooded  with  deer  skins,  2,187,882  pesos.    The  departments  of 

depreciated  paper  money  of  unknown  amount.  Yoro  and  Olancho  have  in  recent  years  been 

A  statement  of  the  debt  mfUces  the  amount  out-  opened  up  to  rubber  planting  and  su^ar  grow- 

standingof  the  foreign  loan  of  1875  4,657,808  ing.    Americans  have  been  engaged  in  raising 

piasters,  and  the  internal  debt  4^450,193  piasters,  cattle  and  also  in  gold  placer  mining  and  in 

An  advance  of  1,000,000  ijiasters  was  obtained  working  the  silver  mines  on  the  northern  side  of 

from  bankers  of  Port-aU-Prince  in  the  spring  of  the  Sierra  with  modem  machinery.    The  capital 

1890,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  paper  currency,  of  the  mining  companies  has  tieen  subscribed 

The  Politieal  Sitaation.— After  Hippolyte  mostly  in  England.  Banana  plantations  have 
had  conquered  his  rival  and  established  his  Gov-  covered  the  lowlands  near  the  coast,  and  on  the 
eroment  at  the  capital,  he  was  officially  recog-  sandy  shores  and  keys  cocoa-nut  palms  have 
nized  by  the  United  States,  Spain,  Germany,  been  planted.  Farther  back  is  a  zone  where  the 
Greece,  and  other  powers,  and  more  tardily  by  orange  tree  thrives  remarkably,  and  beyond  that 
the  British  and  French  governments,  which  had  is  the  coffee  country.  The  only  hindrance  to 
established  regular  diplomatic  relations  with  successful  coffee  growing  is  the  scarcity  of  labor- 
Legitime  during  the  conflict.  A  complaint  was  ers  and  the  danger  of  beine^  left  without  any  in 
made  of  his  treatment  by  the  Haytian  Govern-  the  event  of  a  war,  when  all  who  are  capable  of 
ment  by  the  British  consular  representative  at  bearing  arms  are  drafted  into  the  army.  When 
Port-au-Prince.  In  August  a  collision  on  the  the  crop  is  left  to  decay  on  the  trees  they  do  not 
frontier  was  reported,  growing  out  of  a  boundary  bear  for  the  three  succeeding  seasons, 
dispute.  In  1876  a  commercial  treaty  was  made  Finanees. — ^The  main  sources  of  revenue  are 
with  the  Dominican  republic,  which,  at  the  same  customs  duties  and  internal-revenue  taxes  on 
time,  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries,  spiritous  liquors  and  tobacco.  The  finances  are 
It  contained  a  clause  for  the  cession  or,  as  the  in  a  state  of  disorder,  owin^^  to  civil  conflicts 
Dominican  Government  asserts,  the  lease  of  a  and  wars  with  the  neighbonng  republics.  The 
tract  of  territory,  in  consideration  of  which  revenue  for  1885  was  994,780  pesos,  and  since 
Hayti  agreed  to  pay  $150,000  a  year.  The  treaty  then  it  has  increased,  but  not  more  than  expend- 
stipulated  that  all  imports  from  Santo  Domingo  itures.  On  the  old  English  and  French  loans, 
should  enter  Hayti  free  of  duty.  The  annuity  amounting  to  £5,898,570,  no  interest  has  been 
tliat  Hayti  agreed  to  pay  was  paid  for  a  few  paid  since  the  wars  with  Guatemala  and  Salvador, 
years,  and  since  then  there  have  been  no  pay-  which  broke  out  in  1872.  The  arrears  of  interest 
ments,  the  arrears  amounting,  with  interest,  to  on  Jan.  1,1890,  reached  ite,108,883.  There  was  an 
about  $2,000,000.  In  1890  the  Government  of  internal  debt  on  Aug.  1, 1888,  of  2,081,879  pesos. 
Hayti  desired  to  terminate  the  commercial  con-  Civil  Dlstarbances. — Honduras  was  com- 
yention  and  establish  custom  houses  on  the  front-  mitted  to  the  project  of  a  federal  union  of  Oen- 
ier,  alleging  that  the  imports  of  rum  were  so  tral  American  states  which  was  approved  at  a 
great  as  to  cause  a  large  loss  of  revenue.  The  conference  of  the  five  republics  in  1889,  but  was 
banto  Domineo  Government  made  preparations  opposed  bv  a  powerful  party  in  Salvador  that 
to  reoccupy  the  ceded  or  leased  district.  A  force  overturned  the  Government  (see  Salvador)  and 
of  Haytian  soldiers  was  sent  to  hold  it,  and  a  carried  on  a  successful  war  with  Guatemala  (see 
fight  with  Dominican  troops  was  reported  from  Guatemala).  President  Bogrdn  assisted  the  de- 
Santo  Domingo  to  have  occurred  on  Aug.  20,  in  feated  party  in  Salvador,  and  was  only  deterred 
vhich  the  Hartians  were  repelled.  by  the  failure  of  the  counter-revolution  attempted 

HOLLANU.    See  Ketheblands.  by  Bivas  and  by  the  fear  of  revolution  at  home 

HONDURAS,  a  republic  in  Central  America,  from  declaring  war  against  the  Provisional  Gov- 

The  Constitution,  amended  in  1880,  vests  the  emment  of  Sidvador.    Under  threat  of  an  inva- 

legislative  authority  in  a  Congress  of  87  Depu-  sion  by  the  victorious  Salvador  troops  he  issued  a 

ties.    The  President  is  elected  by  popular  suf-  proclamation  from  Tegucigalpa  on  Aug.  4,  rec- 

f rage  for  four  years.    Gen.  Luis  Hogrin  was  ognizing  Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta  as  Provisional  Presi- 

maae  President  when  M.  A.  Soto  was  deposed  dent,  since  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Salva- 

and  exiled  in  1883  and  was  re-elected  in  Septem-  dor  sustained  him  and  there  was  no  reason  why 

her,  1887.  they  should  not  choose  their  ruler  without  in- 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  estimated  area  terference  from  the  sister  republics,  with  the 

is  46,400  square  miles.    The  population  in  1889  proviso  that  Ezeta  should  keep  his  pledge  to 

was  431,917,  consisting  entirely  of  Indians  ex-  call  a  constitutional  congress  to  elect  a  Presi- 

cept  in  Santa  Rosa,  near  which  are  plantations  dent  as  early  as  possible.    Civil  disorders  had 

of  tobacco,  and  the  coast  towns  on  the  Pacific,  broken  out  in  Honduras  as  soon  as  Gen.  Bogrdn 

About  60  Americans  reside  in  Tegucigalpa  and  made  preparations  for  active  co-operation  with 

200  in  the  entire  republic  Rivas  and  Barillas.    Guerilla  bands  gathered  for 

Commeree. — The  exports  to  the  United  States  the  purpose  of  marching  on  Tegucigalpa  and 

tor  the  financial  year  1887-88    amounted  to  deposing  Bogrdn  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 

2,790,405  pesos  or  aollars ;  to  other  countries  of  raiding  SalvMlor.  The  leaders  were  apprehended 

Central  America,  331,959  pesos ;  to  Great  Brit-  and  the  President  caused  to  be  hanged,  not  alone 

ain,  105,088  pesos ;  to  France,  81,566  pesos ;  to  his  enemies,  but,  as  an  evidence  of  liis  pacific  in- 

Belgium,  30,345 pesos;  to  Germany,  6,004  pesos;  tentions,  those  of  Ezeta  as  well.    He  took  the 

to  other  countries,  5,297  pesos.    The  exports  of  initiative  in  proposing  the  postponement  of  the 

bananas  were  866,714  pesos  in  Talue ;  of  cocoa-  Union  Congress  that  was  to  be  held  in  his  capi- 

nuts,  110,231  pesos;  of  indigo,  78,645  pesos;  of  tal  on  Aug.  20,  1890.    When  hostilities  were 

rubber,  38.928  pesos ;  of  sarsaparilla,  36,282  pe-  about  to  be  resumed,  Honduras  was  made  the 

SOS ;  of  cedar  wood,  32,482  pesos ;  of  other  prod-  base  for  another  inroad  into  Salvador,  which 

ucts,  including   mahogany,  cattle,  hides,  and  was  checked  by  rapid  tactics. 
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The  reverses  of  the  Unionists  in  Salvador  ere-  tempted  to  escape.    He  was  pursued  and  over- 

ated  a  precarious  situation  for  President  Bogrin.  talcen,  but  resisted  capture,  was  wounded  in  the 

For  months  his  enemies  perfected  their  plans,  and  fl^ht,  ran  into  a  house,  and  with  a  charge  left  in 

on  Nov.  7,  while  large  detachments  of  the  armj  his  revolver  took  his  own  life.    In  the  morning 

were  away  on  the  frontier,  where  strong  garrisons  the  walls  of  the  barracks  were  battered  down 

were  posted  for  observation  to  guard  against  at-  with  solid  shot  and  shell  from  the  guns  tiiat  had 

tacks  from  Salvador  or  Nicaragua,  a  part  of  the  been  brought  up  in  the  night,  and  the  soldiers 

Sirrison  of  Tegucigalpa,  led  by  the  oommandant,  of  the  Government  charged  through  the  breaches, 

en.  Longinos  Sanchez,  revolted,  and,  after  severe  The  desperate  men  within  fought  to  obtain  veng&- 

fighting  with  the  loyal  troops,  gained  possession  ance  for   their  doomed  lives  and   to  die  with 

of  the  arsenal  and  of  the  Capitol  buildmg[.    For  weapons  in  hand,  until  only  a  handful  remained 

the  next  three  days  there  was  constant  skirmish-  alive.    The  captured  officers  were  led  out  to  one 

ing  in  the  streets.'  Simeon  Martinez,  Minister  of  of  the  lar^e  squares,  blindfold^  placed  In  Ime, 

Finance,  and  another  member  of  the  Cabinet  fell  and  shot  m  the  presence  of  the  citizens.    There 

into  the  hands  of  Sanchez,  and  were  shot.    The  was  general  rejoicing  over  the  victory  of  the 

President  and  his  other  Cabinet  ministers,  with  Government.    Nearly  everv  family  was  in  mourn- 

a  body  of  faithful  soldiery,  defended  themselves  ing.     The  city  was  badly  wrecked  by  shells, 

in  the  Camayaguela  warn,  and  a  considerable  Most  of  the  captive  revolutionists  were  tried  by 

body  in  one  of  the  barracks  held  out  after  all  court-martial  and  shot. 

the  others  had  been  reduced.  To  capture  this  HORSEMANSHIP.  That  inborn  admira- 
Sanchez  reduced  the  guard  that  surrounded  the  tion  for  feats  of  mastery  over  the  horse  which 
President,  and  Gen.  fiogrdn,  who  was  an  old  and  was  so  freely  given  vent  to  in  loud  applause  at 
experienced  soldier,  seized  the  chance  to  cut  his  exhibitions  of  the  National  Horse  Show  Asocia- 
way  through  the  lines,  which  he  accomplished  tion  of  America  in  the  old  Madison  Square  Gar- 
after  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  combat.  He  den  became  louder  and  stronger,  and  finally  the 
set  up  his  Government  at  Tamara,  a  neighbor-  people  determined  on  becoming  participants  in 
ing  town,  whence  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Presi-  this  health-giving  delightful  recreation.  The 
dent  Ezeta,  asking  him  to  remain  neutral.  The  growth  of  equestrianism  in  the  eastern  part  of 
President  of  Salvador  had  already  defined  his  our  countrv  in  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been 
attitude  as  one  of  strict  neutrality  in  a  procla-  marvelous.  It  is  true  that  there  were  horsemen  and 
mation  upholding  the  principle  that  none  of  the  horsewomen  years  ago;  there  is  the  evidence  in 
republics  had  a  nght  to  interfere  in  the  internal  Central  Park,  where  are  bridle  paths  that  provide, 
dissensions  of  the  others,  and  conveying  a  warn-  in  most  instances,  for  two  nders.  But  much 
ing  to  President  Barillas  of  Guatemala.  The  less  than  fifteen  years  ago  a  horsewoman  in  Cen- 
latter  was  sending  troops  to  the  aid  of  Bogr&n,  tral  Park  was  enough  to  collect  a  crowd,  and  a 
but  recalled  his  army  wnen  Ezeta  made  prepara-  single  mounted  man  drew  more  curious  than 
tions  to  intercept  it  and  the  Presidents  of  Costa  admiring  glances,  no  matter  how  fine  his  horse, 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  intimated  a  readiness  to  how  suitable  his  equipments,  or  how  magnificent 
take  part  in  the  conflict.  It  was  the  attitude  of  his  skill  in  the  saddle.  Not  onlv  is  all  this  com- 
these  states  that  had  deterred  Bogrdn  from  join-  pletely  changed  and  the  bridle  paths  become 
ing  forces  with  Barillas  against  Ezeta  in  the  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon 
summer,  for  they  would  have  been  hardly  able  them  by  the  hundreds  of  clever  horsemen  and 
to  cope  with  a  league  of  all  three  republics.  horsewomen  whose  skillful  riding  gives  them 

As  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  heard  of,  the  ar-  health  and  pleasure  and  delights  other  visitors, 

mies  of  inspection  on  the  frontiers  and  detached  on  foot  and  in  vehicles,  but  the  last  horse  show 

forces  in  all  parts  of  the  country  set  out  by  in  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden,  early  in 

forced  marches  to  succor  the  President,  with  the  November,  1890,  was  the  scene  of  fine  exhibitions 

exception  of  those  whose  officers  declared  in  by  amateurs,  and  of  some  really  wonderful  feats 

pronunciamientoa  for  the  revolution,  and  they  in  the  saddle. 

marched  likewise  for  the  scene  of  conflict.    The       To  begin  with,  in  learning  to  ride  one  does 

refugees  in  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  who  were  not  need  to  know  anything  about  horses,  much 

eager  to  flght  against  Bogrdn  were  kept  in  check  less  to  procure  one — that  is,  if  he  lives  in  a  large 

by  the  measures  taken  by  Presidents  Ezeta  and  city,  or  near  enough  one  to  visit  a  good  riding 

Sacara  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  frontier.  academy.  It  is  perhaps  well,  even  if  the  beginner 

By  Nov.  13  the  President,  having  been  re-en-  is  perfectly  able  to  afford  it,  not  to  think  of  pur- 
forced  by  some  2,000  troops,  marched  from  Ta-  chasing  a  saddle  horse  until  he  has  had  practice 
mara  upon  the  capital,  driving  in  the  scouts  and  in  equitation.  One's  views  on  the  kind  of  horse 
advancmgcautiously  with  an  extended  skirmish-  that  would  bo  desirable  for  him  change  with 
ing  line,  vet  suffering  severely  from  ambuscades,  almost  every  lesson  until  he  has  become  a  compe- 
They  halted  for  the  night  near  the  city,  every  tent  horseman.  The  horses  favored  in  New  York 
approach  to  which  was  guarded  by  artillery.  In  come  principally  from  Kentucky  and  the  near 
the  earlv  morning  Bogran  charged  three  times  neighborhood,  and  from  Canada  and  the  north- 
on  the  three  pieces  and  intrenched  infantry  that  em  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  horses 
defended  the  ni^h  road,  and  at  the  third  cnarge  from  these  regions  comprise  two  distinct  classes, 
carried  the  position  and  drove  the  rebel  troops  as  widely  different  as  the  sections  in  which  they 
back  into  the  city,  where  the  fighting  was  con-  are  bred.  The  Kentucky  horses  are  lai^l v  thor- 
tinued  in  the  streets  until  they  were  cleared,  one  ough-bred  and  excel  in  the  more  delicate  kind  of 
after  another,  and  the  barracks  were  recaptured,  equine  beauty,  nearly  all  of  them  being  remark- 
all  except  the  San  Francisco  barracks,  in  which  ably  fine  ana  graceful,  superior,  as  a  general 
Sanchez  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  were  thing,  for  ladies.  Kentucky  horses  are  apt  to  be 
closely  besieged.    During  the  night  Sanchez  at-  sharp,  supple,  graceful,  ana  speedy,  but  not  as  a 
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general  thing  up  to  heavy  weights  or  the  best  in  about  the  same  part  of  it  as  you  have  the 
suited  for  a  changeable  trying  climate.    The  snai&e  rein,  between  the  third  and  fourth  finders, 
Canadian  horses  are  larger  than  tne  Kentuckians,  keepinj^  the  snaffle  rein  on  the  outside  oi  the 
with  less  of  the  thorough  blood  in  them,  more  little  finger  and  running  up  through  the  palm 
hardihood  and  strene^h,  but  are  less  speedy  than  is  of  the  hand,  the  thumt)  ^ing  down.    Now,  take 
generally  shown  by  the  blue-grass  stock.  Asjumu-  both  snaffle  and  curb  at  their  longest  limit  in 
ersand  weight  carriers  the  Canadians  excel,  while  the  ri^ht  hand,  still  retaining  the  hold  on  them 
for  health  and  hardihood  they  are  unapproach-  with  the  left,  and.  raising  both  hands  nearly  to 
able.    The  difference  in  beauty  is  a  matter  of  the  horse's  neck,  draw  the  lines  out  taut.    This 
taste.    The  Kentuckians  are  undoubtedly  supe-  will  enable  you  to  get  the  other  half  of  curb  and 
rior,  if  fineness  and  delicacy  are  constituent  parts  snaffle  readily  between  your  fingers,  the  off  side 
of  what  might  be  called  horse  beauty.  As  a  gen-  of  the  curb,  running  through  between  the  second 
er&l  rule,  it  may  be  set  down  that  a  saddle  horse  and  third  fingers,  and  the  Tike  side  of  the  snaffle 
should  be  short  backed,  although  there  are  some  running  between  the  first  and  second  fingers, 
splendid  specimens — notably  Miss  IdaM.  Hough's  Again  teuten  and  throw  the  loose  double  loop  of 
high-school  horse  "  Creed  ''—that  have  very  long  curb  and  snaffle  over  the  forefinger  of  the  hand, 
backs.    Every  horse  has  distinct  gaits  peculiar  placing  the  thumb  on  top  of  it.  ^ow  catch  a  lock 
to  himself,  and  an  animal  that  one  rider  con-  of  the  horse's  mane  low  on  the  neck  with  the  right 
siders  perfect  is  quicklv  condemned  by  some  hand,  and,  while  still  holding  the  reins  in  the  left, 
other  nder  who  may  perhaps  be  an  equally  good  twist  this  lock  of  mane  over  the  thumb  of  the 
or  a  better  horseman  than  the  first.    The  onlv  left  hand.    Of  course  the  coat  should  be  but- 
wav  to  select  a  saddle  horse  is  to  try  him  well,  toned  up,  and  the  whip,  if  the  rider  carries  one, 
ana  the  assistance  of  a  competent  riding  master  should  be  held,  lash  downward,  in  the  left  hand. 
is  invaluable  in  picking  out  a  satisfactory  animaL  Do  not  adjust  the  stirrup  to  the  foot,  but,  stand- 
There  are  several  distinct  schools  of  horse-  ing  there  bv  your  horse's  left  shoulder,  your 
back  ridin?.    The  principal  of  these  are :  The  right  hand  nan^np^  by  your  side,  raise  the  left 
German  scnool,  the  adherents  of  which  stick  foot  and  work  it  into  the  stirrup.    When  you 
close  to  the  saddle  when  riding  a  horse  to  the  have  a  good  foothold,  spring  from  the  ri^ht  foot, 
trot ;  the  French  school,  which  teaches  the  tkse  aiding  yourself  slightly  witn  your  left  hand  on 
of  very  long  stirrups  and  the  thigh  grip ;  and  the  horse's  mane  and  your  right  hand  on  the 
the  Eiielish  school,  short  stirrups  and  a  knee  back  of  the  saddle,  throw  the  right  le^  gently 
grip.    The  so-called  military  seat  is  a  style  of  over  the  horse's  back,  and  drop  easily  into  the 
riding  as  distinct  from  the  practice  of  eques-  saddle.    Then  draw  your  whip  from  the  left 
trianism  in  the  park  and  ring  for  health  and  hand,  gently  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  horse,  and 
pleasure  as  the  race-track  riding  of  professional  sit  erect ;  having  inserted  your  right  foot,  the 
jockeys  or  the  steeple-chase  {>ractice  of  break-  ball  of  it,  in  the  right  stirrup,  and  drawn  your 
neck  riders.    The  beginner  will  make  the  most  left  foot  so  that  only  its  ball  is  in  the  stirrup 
rapid  and  satisfactory  process  in  learning  riding  iron. 

if  ne  begins  under  a  teacher  whose  rule  for  stir-  To  go  beyond  this  requires  practice  and  per- 
nip-strap  lengths  is  determined  by  the  length  sonal  teaching.  A  riding  master  must  show 
of  the  riaer's  arm.  A  very  good  point  about  this  you  how  to  ^p  most  strongly  with  the  knees, 
long  and  short  stirrup  riding  was  recently  made  and  how  to  sit  tne  trot,  the  canter,  and  the  gal- 
in  an  article  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  lop.  It  is  not  wise  to  wear  spurs  until  one  has 
He  says  that  the  followers  of  the  long -stir-  acquired  full  confidence  and  considerable  pro- 
nip-strap  practice  frequently  shorten  their  straps  ficiency.  Nine  tenths  of  the  horseback  accidents 
when  about  to  jump  their' horses — a  confession  come  through  the  improper  use  of  spurs.  Of 
that  their  practice  in  ^neral  is  exaggerated,  to  course,  the  rowels  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
say  the  least,  because  the  best  svstem  is  certainly  the  finer  ^idance  of  the  horse,  but  it  requires  a 
that  which  is  most  practicable  in  all  possible  good  deal  of  skill  to  wear  the  little  steel  heels 
cases.  For  instance,  if  the  man  were  nding  a  and  not  prick  the  horse  unnecessarily  and  unin- 
life-and-death  race  to  get  away  from  Indians,  tentionally.  Spurs  are  far  from  being  the  in- 
perhaps  he  would  not  wish  to  stop  just  before  struments  of  torture  they  are  generally  con- 
coming  to  a  fence  or  a  brook  which  his  horse  sidered.  A  trained  saddle  horse  rarely  gives  his 
must  jump,  to  shorten  the  stirrup  straps.  rider  an  excuse  for  actually  pricking  him,  obey- 
The  first  step  in  a  lesson  in  riding  under  the  ing  his  master's  wish  at  the  touch  of  the  calf  of 
English  or  short-stirrup  plan,  is  to  mount  your  the  leg,  without  waiting  for  the  sharper  admo- 
horse  properly.  Before  you  can  do  this,  you  nition  that  he  knows  would  quickly  follow.  The 
must  have  him  in  hand.  It  seems  to  a  practical  secrets  of  good  horsemanship  are  balance,  grip, 
rider  ridiculous  to  get  into  the  saddle  from  a  and  control.  Intuition  teaches  a  rider  surely 
block,  with  a  groom — perhaj^  two  of  them —  when  a  horse  is  about  to  shy  or  plunge,  and  grip 
holding  your  horse's  head.  When  your  horse  is  and  balance  enable  him  to  keep  his  seat  on  the 
brought  to  you  saddled  and  bridled  (there  is  a  most  slippery  saddle,  independent  of  the  stirrups, 
science,  by  the  way,  about  this  saddling  and  One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  horseback 
bridling,  which  it  is  wise  to  learn)  the  initial  riding  is  to  sit  the  rising  trot  well.  The  num- 
t4ep  is  to  take  the  animal  on  the  left  side  of  the  ber  of  ec[uestrians  who  are  really  skillful  in  this 
head,  with  the  left  hand,  by  the  snaffle  rein,  branch  is  very  small.  To  see  tHe  rising  trot  well 
Moving  to  the  nigh  foreshoulder,  you  will  let  ridden  is  to  behold  the  poetry  of  motion  at  its 
the  left  hand  run  along  the  left  snaffle  rein  to  best.  The  features  of  riding  a  trot  well  are :  To 
perhaps  three  quarters  of  its  length  on  that  side  be  perfectly  well  balanced,  to  take  the  motion 
of  the  horse.  Then  by  turning  the  fingers  in  from  the  impetus  of  the  horse  rather  than  from 
slightly  you  will  be  able  to  catch  the  curb  rein  the  stirrups,  and  to  keep  the  knees  and  lower 
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legs  from  swingine^  loosely.    There  should  be  around  a  ring  to  the  ri^ht,  he  should  rise  on 

but  one  leg  motion  below  the  knees  in  rising  to  what  is  called  the  right  biped — that  is,  the  horse 

the  trot,  and  that  is  an  upward  and  downward  should  throw  him  up  as  the  animal's  left  hind 

ankle  motion.    The  heels  should  be  kept  well  leg  steps  forward  and  the  right  foreleg  comes  to 

down.    The  very  best  practice  for  becoming  a  the  ^^und.    In    trotting  around  a  ring  and 

good  rider  is  to  practice  bareback,  or  with  a  stir-  turning  to  the  left  all  the  time,  the  rider  would 

rupless  saddle,  wearing  spurs.    When  one  can  be  thrown  up  by  the  horse's  right  hind  leg  at 

riae  a  horse  without  stirrups  and  with  spurs —  just  the  moment  that  the  horse's  left  foreleg 

to  walk,  to  trot,  and  to  canter,  and  oyer  moderate  comes  down.    In  cantering  or  galloping  about 

jumps — he  may  consider  himself  rather  more  the  ring,  the  side  to  the  turn — tnat  is,  left  side 

than  a  fair  rider.    And  if  any  one  has  an  idea  for  left  turn,  right  side  for  right  turn — ^should 

that  horseback  riding  is  not  very  much  of  an  ex-  be  taking  the  longer  steps,  or  leading.    Vol- 

ercise,  he  should  try  it  without  the  stirrups  and  umes  mi^ht  be  written,  not  on  the  Jlneasef  but 

with  the  spurs.  on  the  ordinary  common,  every-day  requirements 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  to  become  a  of  a  horseman  or  horsewoman — the  greatest  is 
really  good  horseman  a  man  has  simplv  to  take  control.  It  is  not  enough  to  get  your  horse  to 
a  docile  animal,  saddle  him  and  bridle  nim,  and  go  from  one  place  to  another.  A  stable  boy. 
practice  riding  at  a  gallop,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  can  do  that  The  horse- 
in  some  lonely  lane  m  Canada  or  in  Mexico.  man  or  the  horsewoman  has  the  animal  always 

The  way  to  learn  to  ride  is  to  go  to  the  best  and  absolutely  at  disposal.  In  getting  this  eon- 
riding  school  and  practice  diligently  under  the  trol  the  science  comes  in.  Any  child  knows 
best  masters  obtainable ;  and  it  is  the  only  way  that  if  you  puU  a  horse's  left  rein  he  ought  to 
to  become  a  finished  and  thorough  horseman  go  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa ;  but  the  control  of 
unless  one  expects  to  be  able  to  live  and  practice  a  trained  saddle  horse  is  something  above  and 
horsemanship  for  a  hundred  years.  The  riding  beyond  such  simple  things  as  these, 
schools  of  the  present  day  are  provided  with  in  speaking  of  a  trained  saddle  horse,  we  do 
corps  of  riding  masters  whose  Knowledge  is  not  mean  a  nieh-school  saddle  horse.  To  the 
practically  the  experience  of  centuries.  Any  high-school  saddle  horse  the  rider's  very  thoughts 
man  who  has  ever  ridden  in  the  schools  knows  se6m  to  be  known  by  some  involuntary  pressure 
that  a  riding  ring  is  a  large  souare,  or  oblong  But  an  ordinary  saddle  horse  is  capable  of  being 
space  with  a  tan-bark  floor.  To  ride  in  this  controlled  to  an  almost  unbelievable  extent ;  and 
nng,  one's  horse  must  be  almost  constantly  on  here,  again,  the  folly  of  attempting  to  learn 
the  turn.  There  are  two  things  about  negotiat-  horsemanship  without  instniction  is  made  clear, 
ing  these  turns  which  your  horse  will  feel  and  How  many  years  might  a  man  practice  alone  in 
you  will  feel  if  you  do  not  do  them  properly  ev-  the  saddle  before  he  found  out  that  by  holding 
ery  time.  Most  riding  is  done  on  the  trot  or  the  a  horse's  head  steadily  and  touching  nim  with 
canter.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  horse  the  left  heel  the  animal  can  be  made  to  step  side- 
can  make  a  turn  while  on  tne  canter ;  they  are  wise  to  the  right  for  a  block  or  half  a  mile  t 
called  when  he  is  true  and  when  he  is  false — the  And  how  much  longer  would  it  be  necessary  for 
right  way  and  the  wrong  way.  When  a  horse  such  a  rider  to  practice  before  he  learned  that  a 
canters  or  gallops  it  may  be  noticed  bv  the  most  horse  receives  totally  different  impressions  from 
casual  observer  that  he  has  one  side  of  his  mov-  being  touched  with  tne  heel  or  spur  in  plac^  less 
able  anatomy  of  his  progressive  forces  in  what  than  six  inches  apart  f 

is  called  the  '*  lead."  He  is  either  on  the  right  Horsemen  diviae  the  animal  into  three  parts- 
lead  or  on  the  left  lead,  as  the  legs  on  the  right  the  forehand  or  head  and  shoulders,  the  center 
side  or  on  the  left  side  take  the  longer  or  the  piece  or  body,  and  the  crup  or  hind  part  It  is 
quicker  steps.  If  any  horse,  no  matter  how  wonderful  what  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
SKillful  and  how  docile  he  may  be,  attempts  to  little  bits  of  knowledge  gleaned  here  and  there 
canter  or  gallop  about  a  turn  when  he  is  "  false  "  by  thousands  of  riders  in  hundreds  of  years,  un- 
he  is  liable  to  fall,  possibly  causing  his  rider  se-  der  thousands  of  different  circumstances,  and  all 
vere,  if  not  fatal  injury ;  and,  too,  if  the  horse  is  turned  to  account  in  modem  horsemanship, 
false  in  going  about  a  turn,  it  is  much  more  diffl-  '  The  growth  of  horsemanship  in  New  York 
cult  for  nim  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  any  city  and  vicinity  can  not  be  better  illustrated 
slip,  or  the  false  step,  or  mistake,  which  the  than  by  the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
most  sagacious  or  cautious  animal  is  likely  to  may  be  seen  on  the  bridle  paths  of  Central  Paric 
make.  How  many  years  of  uninstructed  prac-  and  on  the  Riverside  drive  every  day,  except  by 
tice  would  make  a  Iseginner  appreciate  or  under-  the  new  and  improved  riding  schools  which  have 
stand  this  proved  fact  of  experience— the  true  become  popular  institutions.  Though  least  heard 
and  the  false  in  the  horse's  leading  foot  to  canter  of,  foremost  among  the  riding  estaolishments  of 
or  gallop.  Then  with  the  trot :  A  man  who  New  York  city  should  be  mentioned  the  Rid- 
leamed  to  ride  by  himself  might  ride  all  his  life  ing  Club,  which  has  it  headquarters  at  Madison 
before  he  found  out  the  difference  it  would  make  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street  There  are  500 
to  his  horse  if  he  were  capable  of  rising  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  claim  membership  in 
different  diagonals  of  the  trot.  A  skillful  horse-  this  body,  and  about  400  horses  are  stabled  nere 
man  when  out  with  a  horse  for  a  long  journey  all  the  time.  Among  the  riding  academies  U 
knows  enoufi^h  to  change  to  the  animal  s  gait  ev-  that  of  the  Cohn  Brothers,  the  Central  Park  Rid- 
ery  now  and  then,  making  a  vast  difference  in  ing  Academy,  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Fiftv- 
the  wear  and  tear  and  fatigue  of  both  the  steed  eighth  and  fifty-ninth  streets,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  himself.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  this  and  most  popular  schools  in  America,  which  has 
trot,  too,  when  frequent  turns  are  made,  as  in  turned  out  more  good  riders  than  any  other  es- 
the  ring  of  a  riding  school    If  a  man  is  going  tablishment  in  New  York,  and  which  is  doing 
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a  larger  business  than  ever ;   Durland*s  Riding  New  York  Equestrian  Exhibition  Company,  be- 

Academy  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street  cause,  at  the  latter  show  the  mounted  guards  were 

which  hias  a  large  patronage;  a  very  scientific  better  horsed.  One  of  the  exhibitions  at  the  Horse 

school  is  that  of  K.  Emile,  ^led  the  Boulevard  Show  almost  tended  to  bring  the  mounted  {)a- 

Riding  Academy,  at  Sixtieth  Street  and  Grand  trol  into  contempt,  because  the  officers,  heavily 

Boulevard,  directly  opposite  Durland's.  There  are  and  clumsily  horsed,  were  asked  to  capture  an 

smaller  establishments — Dean's,  Anthony  &  Sons,  alleged  runaway  on  a  polo  pony.    Such  a  thing 

and  the  Belmont — ^beside  or  above  the  upper  en-  as  this  was  as  unreasonable  as  to  expect  an  ox 

trances  to  Central  Park.    In  all  of  these  schools  to  run  down  a  deer. 

beginners  are  placed  upon  gentle  horses  and  are        The  jumping  of  the  National  Horse  Show's 

taught  reining,  balance,  gnp,  and  control.    It  last  exhibition  was  of  a  kind  that  will  have  a 

takes  from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  lessons  for  a  tendency  to  change  the  rules  of  this  competition. 

beginner  to  become  proficient  enough  to  venture  It  is  probable  that  in  the  coming  year's  snow  the 

out  into  the  park  without  the  escort  of  a  riding  rules  will  be  so  amended  that  horses  will  not  be 

master,  and  men  who  have  been  riding  from  two  given  a  record  if  thej  simply  tumble  over  the 

to  twenty  years  have  said  repeatedly  that  they  do  high  timber.    They  will  be  required  to  jump  it 

not  know  now  half  as  much  as  they  thought  they  cleanly,  without  knocking  down  any  of  the  bars ; 

did  at  the  end  of  four  lessons.   Horsemanship  re-  or  else  a  standard  jump  of  six  feet  six  inches,  or 

quires  nerve  and  skill,  and  it  ^ves  health  and  six  feet  nine  inches  for  the  champion  class,  will 

strength,  with  increase  of  gracefulness.  be  adopted,  and  horses  will  not  be  asked  to  go 

Although  high  jumping,  which  is  always  a  any  higher.     The  jumpincf  at  the  last  horse 

most  interesting  and  excitinsr  game,  was  one  of  show  was  offensive  to  people  whose  nerves  were 

the  com  petitions  at  the  Horse  Show  Association's  not  of  the  very  toughest.    One  **  cropper"  was 

exhibition,  and  seven  feet  was  cleared,  or  rather  sustained  by  a  professional  jumper, whicn  brought 

tumbled  over,  b^  the  Canadian  mare  Maude,  the  the  hearts  of  the  sight-seers  up  into  their  mouths, 

horseback  exhibitions  that  excited  the  most  ^nu-  and  was  enough  to  make  any  of  them  forswear 

ine  and  popular  interest  were  the  Haut  Eeole,  or  future  exhibitions  of  the  kind.    A  young  man 

High  School,  and  the  mixed,  utility,  and  fancy  named  Reilly,  in  taking  a  six  foot  nine  inch 

exhibitions  given  by  the  mounted  park  police  in  jump  with  Mr.  Howland's  horse  Ontario,  sus- 

showtng  how  runaways  are  caueht  and  stopped,  tained  a  crushing  fall  that  mi^ht  easily  have 

The  exhibition  of  high  school  was  between  the  killed  him  there  and  then,  and  he  must  certain- 
three  highly  trained  horses.  Dr.  J.  C.  Beekman's  ly  be  considered  to  have  got  off  marvelously 
black  Trakene  stallion  Leparello,  Gen.  Eckert's  well  that  he  was  not  at  least  maimed  for  life. 
bar  ^Iding  Partisan,  and  John  H.  Starin's  roan  Ontario  is  a  strapping  brown-bay  ^Iding,  and 
gelding  Clausen.  There  was  no  competition  in  he  takes  off  sidewise,  instead  of  straightaway,  as 
the  Garden — except  possibly  the  one  in  which  a  the  majoritv  of  horses  do.  When  Ontario  went 
prize  was  offered  for  the  best  four-in-hand  driv-  at  the  six-/oot-nine  obstruction,  when  the  acci- 
ing  b^  professional  coachman  —  that  aroused  dent  occurred,  his  hind  hoofs  caught  on  the  top 
anything  like  the  interest  and  caused  the  enthu-  bar  as  he  was  going  over,  and  he  was  turned 
siasm  that  greeted  this  contest  of  the  most  half-way  over,  so  that  he  fell  on  his  own  neck 
highly  trained  saddle  horses  that  man  has  con-  and  foreshoulder,  with  his  rider  under  him, 
ceived.  The  decision  in  favor  of  the  black  stall-  Reilly  was  carried  to  the  stables,  where  he  recov- 
ion  was  not  at  all  popular,  although  the  judg-  ered  in  such  a  surprisingly  short  time  that  he. 
ment  has.  since  been  approved  by  many  expert  was  allowed  to  make  another  effort  with  the 
horsemen.  This  high-scnool  training  of  super!-  horse,  and,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the 
or  saddle  horses,  and  the  splendid  control  that  10,000  spectators,  he  cleared  the  obst^le  on  the 
necessarilv  accompanies  an  exhibition  of  this  second  trial  handily.  See  *' Ring- Ridine,  a  Col- 
kind,  will  always  draw  applause.  Think  of  a  lection  of  Movements  and  Commands  designed 
horse  trained  to  stand  erect  on  his  hind  legs  for  the  use  of  Riding  Schools  and  Riding  Clubs." 
when  his  rider  raises  his  bridle  hand  and  presses  By  Henry  W.  Struss  (New  York,  1891). 
with  the  calves  of  his  legs  I  A  high-school  HURLING,  a  national  came  in  Ireland,  now 
horse  will  also  kneel  or  lie  down  at  command,  beine^  played  in  the  United  States.  The  Gaelic 
and  he  is  thoroughly  in  balance  by  the  acquisi-  Athletic  Association  of  Ireland  consists  of  1,700 
tion  of  the  Spanish  trot  and  the  passage.  Pas-  hurling  clubs,  each  one  of  which  must  have  at 
sage  is  really  the  Spanish  trot,  in  which  the  horse  least  21  active  players.  Matches  are  played  in 
makes  no  progress.  These  horses  can  also  per-  every  county  between  Feb.  1  and  April  20.  A 
form  the  canter  in  place^that  is,  they  can  go  toamament  for  all  Ireland  takes  place  between 
through  all  the  motions  of  the  canter  or  gallop  April  25  and  May  25.  The  only  clubs  eligible 
without  covering  more  than  the  ground  they  are  those  that  have  won  the  championships  of 
stood  on  in  the  first  place.  The  beauty  and  the  several  counties.  There  are  more  than  85,000 
precision  of  the  trot  and  canter  in  place  are  active  members  in  the  1«700  clubs;  but  this 
brought  out  most  fully  when  the  horses  execute  number  does  not  include  many  other  thousands 
these  movements  on  a  small  board  platform,  just  who  are  not  expert  enough  to  belong  to  the 
as  the  skill  and  precision  of  a  clog  dancer  are  dubs.  Hurling  takes  its  name  from  the  hurley, 
best  shown  when  ne  does  his  figures  on  a  twelve  a  wooden  implement  something  like  a  hockey 
or  fourteen  inch  marble  slab.  stick,  but  heavier  and  broader.    The  hurley  may 

The  mounted  police  drill  and  the  competitions  be  of  any  kind  of  wood.    The  ball  is  of  woolen 

of  the  mounted  police  at  catching  a  runaway  thread  and  cork  and  has  a  leather  covering.    The 

horse  with  a  man  on  his  back  and  a  runaway  to  regulation  size  is  from  4^  to  5  inches  in  diame- 

a  wagon,  were  not  as  cleverly  shovm  at  the  l^a-  ter,  and  the  weight  from  7  to  10  ounces.    The 

tionu  Horse  Show's  Exhibition  as  at  that  of  the  hurling  field  is  laid  out  something  like  a  foot- 
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ball  field.  The  regulation  size  is  an  oblong  106 
yards  on  the  longer  sides  and  140  yards  on  the 
shorter.  Fields  are  laid  as  small  as  140  yards  by 
84  yards,  and  fields  larger  than  the  regulation 
mar  be  used.  At  each  end  of  the  field,  near  the 
middle  of  the  shorter  boundaries,  4  goal  posts 
are  placed  21  feet  apart.  A  bar  10^  leet  from 
the  ground  stretches  from  the  2  posts  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  object  of  the  game  is  to  send  the  ball 
across  the  goal  line  below  the  cross  bar  and  be- 
tween the  middle  posts.  The  regulation  number 
of  men  on  a  side  is  21,  but  as  few  as  14  can  play. 
In  taking  position  the  men  of  one  side  arrange 
themselves  at  one  end  of  the  field  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  "  O,"  with  the  letter  "  I "  inserted  be- 
tween its  curves.  Two  guards  are  stationed  at 
the  rear  on  either  side  and  close  to  the  long 
boundaries  of  the  field.  The  opposition  side  is 
arranged  in  like  manner  at  the  other  end  of  the 
field.  When  the  play  begins  the  hurlers  stand 
in  long  lines  through  the  middle  of  the  field, 
and  touch  their  ooposing  implements  together 
as  a  salutation.  Tne  captains  having  tossed  up 
for  a  choice  of  positions,  the  referee  stands  a  lit- 
tle apart  from  the  end  of  the  lines  and  rolls  the 
ball  along  the  ground  or  tosses  it  higher  than 
the  heads  of  the  players.  Each  side  struggles  to 
send  the  ball  across  the  goal  line  that  is  oppo- 
site. The  ball  may  be  hit  with  the  hurley,  or 
struck  with  the  hand,  or  kicked.  It  may  not  be 
carried,  except  upon  the  hurley  itself.  If  a  play- 
er catches  tne  ball  on  the  fiy  he  may  toss  it  up 
and  bat  it,  without  Ijhrowing,  in  any  direction. 
The  ball  can  not  be  taken  from  the  ground  by 
the  hand.  Any  violation  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
of  the  rules,  gives  the  referee  a  right  to  allow 
the  other  side  a  free  "  j)uck,"  as  the  batting  of 


the  ball  In  mid-air  is  called ;  but  if  this  is  al- 
lowed, all  the  players  on  the  side  of  the  offender 
must  keep  21  yards  away  until  the  ball  has  been 
struck.  Should  the  ball  go  over  the  cross  bar 
or  over  the  goal  line  between  the  outside  posts 
of  the  goal  a  point  is  scored;  but  the  goal  is 
scored  only  when  the  ball  is  sent  under  the  cross 
bar  and  between  the  middle  posts.  The  crossing 
of  the  goal  line  outside  of  the  4  posts  counts  for 
nothing.  When  a  goal  or  a  point  has  been 
scored  the  keeper  of  the  goal  nas  a  free  pnck 
from  his  position  at  the  post,  and  then  the  play- 
ers on  the  opposite  side  must  stand  21  yards 
away  from  him.  If  the  ball  passes  over  the  side 
boundaries  and  does  not  rebound  into  the  field 
the  referee  returns  it  to  the  field  at  the  point 
where  the  line  was  crossed.  He  must  throw  it 
so  as  to  touch  the  ground  before  it  comes  within 
reach  of  the  players,  and  the  players  must  be  10 
vards  away  irom  the  line  when  the  ball  is  thrown. 
When  half  an  hour  has  passed  the  referee  calls 
time  and  the  positions  of  the  sides  are  reversed. 
The  end  of  the  second  half-hour's  play  ends  the 
game.  In  counting  the  result  one  goal  out- 
weighs any  number  of  points,  but  if  no  goal  has 
been  made  on  either  sine  the  game  is  allowed  to 
the  side  that  has  made  the  most  points.  The  ref- 
eree is  allowed  considerable  discretion  in  interpret- 
ing the  rules  that  prohibit  players  from  catching, 
dropping,  or  pushing  other  players  from  behina, 
and  allowing  no  player  to  bring  his  hurley  in- 
tentionally in  contact  with  the  person  of  another 
player.  If  a  player  is  disqualined,  for  breaking 
these  rules,  no  other  player  can  be  substituted 
on  his  side.  As  played  in  Ireland,  hurling  is 
strictly  an  amateur  game.  There  are  no  players 
for  salaries  or  any  other  compensation. 


IDAHO,  a  northwestern  State,  or^nized 
March  8, 1863;  admitted  to  the  Union  July  3, 
1890 ;  area,  84,800  square  miles ;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1890,  84,385;  capital, 
Bois^  City. 

Government. — The  following  were  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Territory  until  July  3,  and  of  the 
State  thereafter  until,  in  November,  the  officers 
elected  under  the  State  Constitution  qualified : 
Governor,  George  L.  Shoup,  Republican ;  Secre- 
tuy,  Edward  J.  Curtis ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Him- 
rod;  Comptroller,  James  H.  Wickersham;  At- 
torney-General, Richard  Z.  Johnson;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  C.  Steven- 
son ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James 
H.  Beatty ;  Associate  Justices,  Willis  Sweet  and 
Charles  H.  Berry. 

On  Nov.  1,  the  following  State  officers  were  de- 
clared elected  by  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers, 
and  soon  thereafter  assumed  office;  Governor, 
George  L.  Shoup,  Republican :  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Norman  B.  Willey ;  Secretary  of  State,  A.  J. 
Pinkham ;  Auditor,  Silas  W.  Moody ;  Treasurer, 
Frank  R.  Coffin;  Attorney-General,  George  H. 
■Roberts;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
J.  E.  Harroun ;  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Isaac  N.  Sullivan,  Joseph  W.  Huston,  and  John 
T.  Morgan.  Justice  Sullivan  drew  by  lot  the 
shortest  term  and  became  thereby  Chief  Justice. 


Popnlation.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890  compared 
with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


OOUNTIES. 


Ada. , 

Altaras 

Bear  Lake... 
Blneham.... 

Bol86 

CaMia. 

Custer 

Elmore 

Idaho 

Kootenai.... 

I^tah 

Lemhi 

Logan 

Nes  Perede. . 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Shoshone. . . . 
Washington. 


Total 


1880. 

1880. 

4,674 

8,868 

1,608 

2,629 

8,S85 

6.057 

■  ■  «  •  ■ 

18,675 

8,214 

8,842 

1^12 

8,148 

2,176 

■  •  •  •  « 

1,870 

2,081 

2.956 

618 

4^108 

•  •  •  •  • 

9,1T8 

2,280 

1,915 

•   •    a    ■  * 

4169 

8,966 

2,847 

6i,964 

6i,819 

1,426 

2,021 

469 

6,889 

8T9 

8,686 

88,610 

843S6 

8,694 

996 

t^ 

18,575 

128 
1,R81 
2,176 
1,870 

994 
8.690 
9,113 
•815 
4,169 
•UlS 
•145 

695 
i91S 
2,957 

61,n9 


Conuty  Debts.— The  total  indebtedness  of  the 
Idaho  counties  in  1890  was  $1,820,795,  of  which 
$858,700  was  a  bonded  debt  and  $462,095  a  float- 
ing debt.  The  increase  in  the  total  debt  in  ten 
years  is  $1,177,053. 
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Finanees.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from  Mount  Idaho 
the  State  debt  on  Oct.  1,  1890:  Bonds  of  1877  to  Little  Salmon  Meadows,  and  authorizing  the 
due  Dec  1,  1891,  $46,715.06  ;  Capitol-building  issue  of  bonds  to  raise  the  money  therefor,  was 
bonds  of  1885,  $80,000;  insane -asylum  bonds  ratified  by  Congress,  and  in  June,  1890,  the  com- 
of  1885,  $20,000 ;  outstanding  warrants  unpaid,  missioners  appointed  under  the  act  began  their 
$92,553.89;  total  debt,  $239,267.95.  The  large  duties.  Before  the  end  of  November  nearly  one 
amount  of  outstanding  warrants  is  due  to  ap-  third  of  the  work  had  been  completed,  the  ex- 
propriations of  the  last  Legislature  for  improve-  penditure  bein^  $10,370.05.  The  entire  issue  of 
ments  UDon  the  Capitol  grounds,  the  insane  asy-  t)onds,  amounting  to  $50,000,  and  bearing  6-per- 
lum,  and  the  university  lands,  and  to  unusual  cent,  interest,  has  been  sold  at  a  premium,  out 
expenditures  caused  by  the  destruction  by  fire  only  a  part  ($11,000)  has  been  delivered  to  the 
of  the  insane  asylum  at  Blackfoot  on  Nov.  24,  purchasers,  the  remainder  bein^^  delivered  as 
1889.  In  January,  1891,  the  county  treasurers  funds  are  required  by  the  commissioners.  This 
make  their  settlements  with  the  State,  and  it  is  road,  when  completed,  will,  for  a  time,  be  the 
believed  that  enough  money  will  then  come  into  only  means  of  communication  within  the  State 
the  treasury  to  meet  these  warrants.  Before  the  between  the  northern  and  southern  counties, 
end  of  December  the  wagon-road  bonds,  amount-  Decision. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
ing  to  $50,000,  authorized  by  the  last  Legisla-  on  March  18,  in  the  cases  of  Clough  vs,  Curtis 
tnre,  were  sold  at  a  premium  to  be  delivered  as  and  Burkhart  vs.  Reed,  rendered  a  decision  re- 
fast  as  money  for  the  road  should  be  needed.  It  specting  certain  laws  of  the  Fifteenth  Territorial 
is  expected  that  the  entire  sum  will  be  issued  Legislature  passed  after  the  expiration  of  the 
during  1891.  The  balances  in  the  various  funds  sixty-day  limit  for  the  sessions  of  that  body.  It 
of  the  State  treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1890,  were  as  was  sought  to  obtain  writs  of  mandamus  from 
follow :  General  fund,  $799.39 ;  Capitol-building  the  court  directing  the  Territorial  Secretary  to 
fund,  $20,774.95 ;  library  fund,  $198.89 ;  univer-  strike  from  the  laws  ^f  Idaho  all  acts  passed 
sity  fund,  $78.32 ;  common-school  fund,  $758.60 ;  after  the  sixty-day  limit,  on  the  ground  that  the 
insane  fund,  $334.57 ;  g3neral  school  fund,  $10,-  Legislature  had  then  no  authonty  to  act.  The 
919.40 ;  total,  83,864.12.  The  Governor  esti-  Idi^o  Supreme  Court  refused  the  writ,  and  that 
mates  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  first  year  of  decision  is  afiirmed.  The  court  says  that  it  is 
statehood  at  $177,535,  to  meet  which  a  tax  levy  not  one  of  the  functions  of  the  court  to  inquire 
for  1891  of  6^  mills  will  be  necessary,  exclusive  into  the  records  of  a  legislative  body  and  to  de- 
of  the  ^mill  levy  for  the  State  University  and  termine  whether  the  body  assuming  to  be  a  le^^ 
the  i-mill  for  the  wagon  road.  lature  is  legal  or  not,  the  safety  of  our  institu- 
Edacation. — The  public  schools  of  the  State  tions  depending  largely  on  the  departments  of . 
are  prosperous,  and  the  system  is  reasonably  sat-  government  beinfi"  kept  separate, 
isfactory.  The  following  table  pi'esents  a  com-  The  Test  Oath.^-Early  this  year,  in  the  case 
parison  of  school  statistics  for  the  two  years  end-  of  Davis  vs,  Beason,  the  validity  of  the  Terri- 
mg  Aug.  31, 1888,  and  Aug.  31, 1890 :  torial  legislation  designed  to  exclude  Mormons 

from  the  suffrage,  was  brought  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  for  decision.  The  Terri- 
torial statute  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  register  or  vote  at  any  election  who 
is  **a  member  of  any  order,  organization,  or 
association  which  teaches,  advises,  counsels,  or 
encourages  its  members,  devotees,  or  any  other 
person  to  commit  the  crime  of  bieamy  or  polyg- 
The  University  of  Idaho  was  established  at  the  amy,  or  any  other  crime  defined  by  law,  as  a 
town  of  Moscow,  Latah  County,  by  an  act  of  the  duty  arising  or  resulting  from  membership  in 
Fifteenth  Legislature,  and  the  sum  of  $15,000  such  order,  organization,  or  association,  or  which 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  for  practice  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  plural  or  celestial 
procuring  plans  and  specifications  for  a  building,  marriage  as  a  doctrinal  rite  of  such  organiza- 
Under  this  act  a  site  has  been  obtained  and  the  tion."  To  enforce  this  provision  it  is  further  en- 
groand  made  ready  for  the  erection  of  buildings  acted  that  every  person  applying  for  registration 
which  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  fund  shall  take  a  stringent  oath,  known  as  the  test 
has  accumulated  from  the  proceeds  of  the  half-  oath,  to  the  eflfect  that  he  does  not  and  will  not 
mill  university  tax.  practice  bigamy  or  polygamy,  and  is  not  and 
Peiiitentiary.—On  Aug.  1  there  were  75  will  not  be  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Mor- 
State  prisoners  m  the  Penitentiary  at  Bois6  City  mon  organization,  or  aid  it  or  teach  its  doc- 
and  6  United  States  prisoners.  They  have  no  trines.  It  was  claimed  by  the  Mormons  that 
employment  During  1889  an  appropriation  of  these  statutes  violated  the  first  amendment  to 
$25,000  was  made  by  Congress  for  constructing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
an  addition  to  the  present  building.  The  work  forbids  the  passage  of  any  law  "  respecting  an 
was  begun  in  Maron,  and  completed  before  the  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
close  of  the  year.  exercise  thereof  The  decision  of  the  court, 
Militia.— The  Idaho  National  Ghiard  consists  rendered  on  Feb.  3,  denies  this  contention,  and 
of  6  companies,  aggregating  about  850  men.  fully  establishes  the  constitutionality  of  such  leg- 
Each  company  has  been  supplied  with  uniforms  islation.  It  contoins  the  following  statements  of 
and  other  necessary  equipments  from  the  appro-  the  law : 

prwjions  made  to  the  State  by  Congress.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  are  crimes  by  the  laws  of 

State  Wafon  Boad.— The  act  of  the  Legis-  all  civilized  and  Chmtian  countries.   They  are  crimes 

lature  of  1889,  appropriating  (50,000  for  the  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  crimes 


rrEifs. 

1888. 

1890. 

School  dUtrlets 

887 

S69 

876 

20,468 

410 

Retaool  hoasM. 

815 

Schools 

407 

Chtklren  of  school  age 

25,471 

Anxmnt  rec'd  for  s^ool 
BaUneo  tn  hand  Sept.  1, 

purposes. 
1890. 

$202,285  47 
84,592  98 
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by  the  laws  of  Idaho.  The  term  ^  religion  "  haa  ref-  meridian  drawn  thronfl^h  the  month  of  the  Owy- 
erenoe  to  one'a  views  of  hia  relatione  to  his  Creator,  hee  rirer ;  thence  north  on  this  meridiui  to  the 
and  to  the  obliptiona  they  impoee  of  reyerenoe  for  n^outh  of  the  Owyhee  river;  thence  down  the 
hifl  bemsr  and  character,  and  of  obedience  tohia  will,  ^id-channel  of  the  Snake  river  to  the  mouth  of 
It  is  often  confounded  with  the  cultua  or  forta  of  wor-  . .  ^  ni^^y^^^^l  i«.^.  .«Ti  ««*Iw^«  iill  \-ll;!i 
Bhip  of  a  particular  aect,  but  ia  diatinguiahable  from  \^^  Clearwater  nver ;  and  north  on  the  mcnd- 
the  latter  The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  lan  which  passes  thronarh  the  mouth  of  the  Clear- 
in  declaring  that  Congreaa  shall  make  no  law  respect-  water  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
ing  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  forbidding  the  States  and  the  British  possessions,  and  east  on 
ft^c  exercise  thereof,  was  intended  to  allow  every  one  said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  enter-  The  State  is  assigned  one  RepresenUtive  in 
tain  «^^ch  notions  i^peaiDg  his  relat^^^  ^^^^^^i?'  Congress,  and  two  Senators.  It  is  provided  that 
ruV^^ntran^'jJniSJeC,^^^^^^^^  I"  t^-t  election  held  for  Sta£  ofBcers  the 
menta^in  such  fonn  of  worship  as  he  may  think  Terntonal  laws  for  registration,  including  the 
proper,  not  iAJurious  to  the  equal  rights  of  others,  and  test-oath  law,  shall  apply.  The  sixteenth  and 
to  prohibit  legislation  for  the  support  of  any  religious  thirty-sixth  sections  of  the  public  lands  in  each 
tenets,  or  the  modes  ot  worship  of  any  sect.  The  op-  township,  or  sections  in  lieu  thereof,  are  granted 
pressive  measures  adopted,  and  the  cruelties  and  pim-  to  the  State  for  support  of  common  schools,  the 
ishments  inflicted  by  the jovemmenU  of  Europe  for  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  Unds  to  be  pre- 
SSSL-gSe^rSKf^^rThtttllS  '^^sTf  ^rv«i«  a  permanent  school  fund.  This  fSnd 
the  most  numerous  sect,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  ^  entitled  to  receive  also  6  per  cent  of  the  net 
in  that  way  to  oOntrol  the  mental  operation  of^pci^  proceeds  accruing  to  the  United  States  from 
,  sons  and  enforce  an  outward  conformity  to  a  pre-  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  State.  Fiftj  sections 
scribed  standard  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend-  of  the  public  lands  are  granted  in  aid  of  the 
ment  in  question.  It  was  never  Intended  or  supposed  erection  of  public  buildings  at  the  capital,  and 
that  the  amendment  could  be  invoked  as  a  protection  90,000  acres  are  granted  for  the  use  of  an  agri- 

:S^hl'll!5l'^^n2!5«?\?a^r^^!nf^^^^^^  c^lt^™^  ^oWegeT    University  lands  heretofore 

fve^^ftSr^^S^l^^U^^^^^  gmntedtothe^erritoryare^^^^^ 

subordinate  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country,  erty  of  the  State.    In  lieu  of  the  general  grant 

passed  with  reference  to  actions  regarded  by  general  of  lands  for  internal  improvement  usually  made 

consent  as  properly  the  subjects  of  punitive  leffisla-  to  new  States,  the  following  special  grants  are 

tion.    Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  this  made :    For  the  establishment  and  maintenance 

country  has  it  been  seriously  contended  that  the  of  a  scientific  school,  100,000  acres;    for   State 

whole  pumtave  power  of  the  (^vemment  for  acta,  normal  schools,  100,000  acres ;  for  the  support 

.^o^Kl<5^eri'?ir^:?V?Srm^^^^^  ^f^rlji'^r^^'"''  insane  asylum  Ic^U 

itory  legUlation,  must  be  si&pended  in  order  that  the  at  Blackfoot,  60,000  wjres;  for  the  support  and 

tenets  of  a  religious  aect  encouraging  crime  may  be  maintenance  of  the  State  University,  located  at 

carried  out  without  hindrance.  Moscow,  50,000 ;    for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Penitentiary,  located  at  Boise  City, 

It  was  further  decided  that  the  legislation  in  60,000  acres ;  for  other  State,  charitable,  educa- 

question  was  entirely  within  the  powers  granted  tional,  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  150,- 

by  Congress  to  the  Territorial  legislature.  000  acres.    None  of  the  lands  granted  shall  be 

Admission  to  the  UBiOA.--Thepaa8age  of  the  sold  for  less  than  $10  an  acre.  A  grant  is  also 
Idaho  Admission  bill  through  Congress  was  virtu-  made  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Boi^  City,  Ida- 
ally  assured  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  ho,  and  all  lands  connected  therewith  and  set 
Supreme  Court,  above  considered,  in  favor  of  apart  therefor,  and  unexpended  appropriations 
the  validity  of  the  test-oath  requirment  of  the  of  money  therefor,  and  the  personal  property  of 
Idaho  law.  Until  it  was  thereby  made  certain  the  United  States»now  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho 
that  the  new  State,  if  admitted,  could  lawfully  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  administration  of 
control  and  exclude  from  power  its  Mormon  the  Territorial  government,  including  books, 
population,  no  one  cared  to  hasten  its  admis-  records  and  the  property  used  at  the  constitu- 
sion,  and  the  bill  slumbered  in  the  House  com-  tional  convention  at  Bots6  City, 
mittee.  After  this  decision  it  was  reported  to  Election. — Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
the  House,  and  passed  on  April  8.  It  received  admission  act  and  of  the  new  Constitution,  Ter- 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  on  July  1,  and  was  ritorial  Governor  Shoup  issued  his  proclamation 
signed  by  the  President  on  July  8.  Under  its  on  July  18,  directing  a  special  election  to  be 
provisions  Idaho  was  declared  to  be  admitted  held  on  Oct.  1  to  choose  a  full  set  of  State  and 
to  the  Union  as  a  State,  with  the  Constitution  county  officers  and  a  Representative  in  the  fifty- 
framed  in  July,  1880,  and  adopted  by  the  people  first  and  fifty-second  Congresses.  Nominating 
in  November,  1889.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  conventions  were  at  once  called  by  the  Republican 
State  are  defined  as  follow :  Beginning;  at  the  and  Democratic  State  committees.  The  Repnbli- 
intersection  of  the  thirty-ninth  meridian  with  can  State  Convention  met  at  Bois^  City  on  Aug. 
the  boundarjr  line  between  the  United  States  20,  and  nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Gov- 
and  the  British  possessions,  then  following  said  ernor,  George  L.  Shoup ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
meridian  south  until  it  reaches  the  summit  of  ernor,  Norman  B.  Willey ;  for  Secretanr  of  State, 
the  Bitter  Root  mountains ;  thence  southeast*  A.  J.  Pinkham ;  for  Auditor,  George  Kobethan : 
ward  along  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root  range  for  Treasurer,  Frank  R.  Coffin  ;  for  Attomey- 
and  the  continental  divide  until  it  intersects  the  General,  George  H.  Roberts ;  for  Superintendent 
meridian  of  thirty-four  degrees  of  longitude ;  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  E.  Harroun ;  for  Jns- 
thence  southward  on  this  meridian  to  the  forty-  tices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  W.  Huston, 
second  parallel  of  latitude ;  thence  west  on  this  John  T.  Morgan,  and  Isaac  N.  Sullivan ;  for 
pflmiUel  of  latitude  to  its  intersection  with  a  Member  of  Congress  (both  terms)  Willis  Swwt. 
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The  platform  declares  as  follows  on  local  ques-  eiy  or  intimidation  of  voten,  and  we  favor  the  Ana- 
lions  :  tmlian  syatem  of  voting. 

mw  1  •    *u     .^1       -*  ^^  *u^  w --*'^  *i.^  We  favor  the  election  of  United  States  Senatora  by 

That,  in  the  acttlement  of  the  Mormonjjwation  the  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  the  people.                                        ^ 

Bepahhcon  party  has  paaaed  and  enforojd  laws  aV  We  congratulate  tW  people  that  the  Mormon  quea- 

once  bberaU  comppeheMive,  and jurt ;  andwe  pledge  ^^^  ^  l^j^  eliminated  h-om  the  future  politic  of 

ounclvea  to  ngia  enforcement  of  the  elecUon  law*  ^^  commonwealth  by  the  adoption  of  the  &ate  Con- 

and  the  enactment  of  auch  other  lawa  as  may  be  ne-  gtitutlon.    We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the 

ce^sav  for  the  auppwMJon  of  MormoniBm  and  the  ^^^  enforcement,  bbth  in  spirit  and  letter,  of  the 

protection  of  the  punty  of  the  ballot  provisions  of  the  test  oath,  as  prescribed  in  our  re- 

1  ^i^  ^t  ^V^u^'lSf'^^'^  'V*'®  P"««7»'>^^  i}^^  vised  statutes  of  Idaho,  to  the  strict  enforcement  of 

IsDd  granted  to  the  Bute  by  Congress  for  actual  set-  ^j^^  registry  law  enacted  by  the  Fifteenth  Legislative 

"^.R.^  *u      1     r  ®rf"              r.^    a    ifloa    „k;  1.  Assembly,  and  to  the  Strict  cnforxiement  of  all  the 

That  the  act  of  Con|p«8a,  Oct.  «,  1888,  which  provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  State  Constitution, 

places  the  pubhc  domain  m  the  State  of  Idaho  within  '^ 

the  srid  region  and  ijwrves  the  same  £h^^  On  the  RepubUcan  ticket  the  name  of  Silas 

reuuds  the  growth  ofthw  State  and  works  a  great  in-  «r  Mrvirlv  w«  «,WifntpH  ^nrinrr  f>,o  n««v^««- 


tho  enactment  of  laws  to  secure  full  and  perfect  exe-  cans.    For  Governor,  Shoup  received  10,262  votes 

cation  of  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  touching  and  Willson  7,948 ;  for  Congressman  (short  term) 

the  seUlement  of  differences  between  capital  and  Ubor  Sweet  received  10,150  votes.  Maybe  w  8.046 ;  (long 

^Vw^*'?-     IV          ^lA  u               1    A   ^  term)  Sweet  10,130,  Mayhew  8,026.    The  other 

Jt'j^e^^vW  T^t^i'a^t^^^^^^^^  r.'^%""r' 7.«^^         '^''' 

secure  tte  voten  absolute  freedom,  secrecy,  anS'se-  *?  2,200.    Members  of  the  State  Legislature  were 

curity  in  the  oxeidse  of  the  election  franchise,  and  chosen  as  follows :  benate,  Kepuoncans  14,  Uem- 

pledb^  themselves  to  an  adoption  of  that  svstem.  ocrats  4 ;  House,  Republicans  30,  Democrats  6. 

That  the  Republicans  of  loaho  claim  a  snare  in  the  LegislatlTe  Session. — On  Nov.  3,  soon  after 
frlory  of  the  splendid  victory  achieved  by  the  national  assuming  office.  Gov.  Shoup  issued  his  procla- 
jjrty  over  the  enemies  of  silver  at  home  and  abroad,  mation  convening  the  new  Legislature  for  its 
The  results  of  tills  victory  have  been  so  immediate  ^  ^  j  ^  q^^^  City  on  Dec.  8.  Its  first 
and  are  already  so  great  as  to  completely  vindicate  j,v;„°l7„  *«  Ii^*  TT^if^i  Qf  «**»«.  o^^-frXL  #/x!^ 
oor  demands  and  convert  our  advere^es.  Silver  has  ^^^J  was  to  elect  Lnitcd  States  Senators  for 
advanced  80  per  cent  in  value,  and  the  increase  in  the  new  btate,  and  on  Dec.  18  it  chose  (lov. 
the  value  of  our  mines  is  so  great  as  to  be  incalculable.  Shoup  for  the  term  endinc:  March  4,  1891,  and 
Ilaod  in  hand  with  sUver^  the  producte  of  our  iarma  William  J.  McConnell  for  the  term  ending  March 
and  other  industries  are  increasing  in  volume  and  4,  1898.  At  the  same  time  it  elected  ex-Dele- 
value,  and  an  era  of  prosperity  and  wealtii  is  opening  gate  Frederick  T.  Dubois  to  succeed  Gov.  Shoup 
betore  us  such  as  we  never  before  experienced.  ^^  tj,e  Qnd  of  his  term.  The  work  of  legislation 
eff!:L?orSe?re^«tl\t^^  --  th^n  begun,  and  it  was  unflnisher  at  the 
try  by  tMong  imported  lead  in  a  just  proportion.  By  end  of  tne  year.  ,  ,  ^. 
the  fno  unportotion  of  Mexican  lead  ores  our  miners  Valuations.— The  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
would  be  brought  into  direct  competition  with  a  class  erty  for  1890  was'  as  follows :  Real  estate  and 
of  laboren  who  are  little  removed  from  a  condition  of  improvements,  $11,173,511 ;  railroad  property, 
slavery,  and  our  lead  would  be  depressed  in  value  to  $5,358,888;  live  stock,  $4.744,276 ;  goods,  wares, 
a  pnce  which  would  afford  no  profit  to  the  producers.  ^^^    merchandise,    $1,612,615;    money,    bank 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Bois^  shares  and  other  securities,  $763,284 ;  other  per- 

City  on  Aug.  26.  and  made  the  following  nom-  sonal  property,  $1,929,281 ;  total,   $25,581,305. 

inations :  For  Governor,  Benjamin  Willson ;  for  The  rate  of  State  taxation  for  1890  upon  this 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Samuel    P.  Taylor  ;    for  valuation  was  4  mills,  3^  mills  being  for  general 

Secretary  of  State,  E.  A.  Sherwin  ;  for  Auditor,  purposes  and  1 J  mill  for  the  universitv. 

James  H.  Wickersham ;  for  Treasurer,  T.  A.  Insane  Asylum.— In  November,  1889,  at  the 

Regan;  for  Attorney-General,  Richard  Z.  John-  time  of  the  Are  there  were  67  patients,  47  males 

son ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  20  females,  at  the  Blackf oot  Asvlum.     Five 

Milton  A.  Kelly;  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  male  and  2  female  patients  escaped'  or  perished 

Court,  I.  N.  Maxwell,  P.  H.  Ensign,  and  Hugh  at  that  time.    During  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 

W.  Weir ;  for  Member  of  Congress  (both  terms),  year  ending  June  80, 1890, 23  additional  patients 

Alexander  B.  Mayhew.    The  following  are  the  were  admitted  to  the  asvlum  and  19  discharged, 

more  significant  portions  of  the  platform  :  leaving  64  patients  at  the  latter  date— 45  males 

We  tender  our  gratitude  to  the  Democrats  in  Con-  and  19  females.    There  is  urgent  need  that  the 
Rresa  for  their  almoat 
ibr  the  free  and  unl 
gntoiate  the  jpeopl 

Z,S^  r.^^  i^'?!^S^°J^  ^L^!^.^  ILLINOIS,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 

mined  by  ita  votes  m  Congress  to  a  measure  bo  eaacn-    •.  *, ^2^    q'  ^oio  .  -«^«    ra  aka  .^.....^  ^;i^« 

tial  to  tli  proaperitv  of  Idaho.  Union  Dec.  8,  1818 ;  area,  56,650  square  miles. 

We  favor  an  eight-hour  ayrtem  of  labor.  The  population,  according  to  each    decennial 

We  favor  the  enactment  and  stringent  enforcement  census  since  admission,  was  55,162  in  1820 ;  157,- 

of  laws  stringently  excluding  Chinese  labor  from  the  445  in  1830 ;  476,183  in  1840 ;  851,470  in  1850 ; 

State  of  Idaho.    We  oppose  the  employment  of  Chi-  1,711,951  in  1860;  2,539,891  in  1870;  3,077,871 


foreign . 

We  demand  the  enactment  of  lawi  punishing  brib-    man  B.  Ray ;  Secretary  of  State,  Isaac  N.  Pear- 
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son;  Auditor,  Charles  W.  Pavey;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Becker ;  Attorney-General,  George  Hunt ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Richard 
Edwards;  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sioners, J.  R.  Wheeler,  I.  N.  Phillips,  W.  L, 
Crira;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Simeon  P.  Shope ;  Associate  Justicesj,  Alfred  M. 
Craig,  Benjamm  D.  Magruder,  David  J.  Baker, 
John  Soholfield,  J.  W.  WUkin,  and  J.  M.  Bailey. 
Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
pulation  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  determined 
y  the  national  census  of  this  year  compared 
with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


COUNTIXS. 


K 


COUNTIES. 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoan 

Carroll 

Cbm 

Chami>algn . . . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

CHnton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

De  Witt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Efflngbam 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroauols 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Dayless 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall..-. 

Knox 

la  Salle!'.. !!!!!.!. 

lawrenee 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morffaa 

Moiutrle 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Peny 


1880. 

1890. 

69,180 

61,888 

14,808 

16,668 

14,866 

14,650 

11,608 

12,208 

18,041 

11,901 

88,172 

86.014 

7,467 

7,662 

16,976 

18^20 

14,498 

16,968 

40,868 

42,169 

88,227 

80,681 

21,894 

21,899 

16,192 

16,772 

18,714 

17,411 

27,042 

80,098 

607,524 

1,191,922 

16,197 

17.288 

18,769 

15,448 

26,768 

27,066 

17,010 

17,011 

16,868 

17,669 

19,161 

22,561 

25,499 

26.787 

8.597 

9.444 

18,920 

19,858 

28,241 

28^67 

16,099 

17,086 

16,129 

17,188 

41,240 

48,110 

12,861 

14,986 

28,010 

28,791 

16,782» 

21,024 

16,712 

17.800 

86,887 

81,907 

6,024 

7,284 

10,722 

9,876 

86,097 

88^88 

80.461 

86.167 

22,506 

87,809 

14,615 

18,188 

80,(386 

22,690 

1N542 

14,810 

27,528 

26,101 

18,078 

1^01^ 

44,989 

65.061 

26,047 

28.782 

18.0S8 

12,106 

88,844 

88,752 

21,296 

24,285 

70,408 

80.798 

18,668 

14.698 

27,491 

26.187 

88,460 

88,466 

26,087 

86.469 

80,666 

8aos8 

87.692 

40,880 

60.126 

61,686 

28,686 

84,841 

15.056 

18,668 

16,242 

16,067 

10,448 

11,818 

27J»70 

87,467 

84.908 

26,114 

60,100 

68,086 

18,024 

18,180 

19,608 

18,646 

13,688 

12,948 

28,078 

80,008 

81,614 

88,686 

18,699 

14,481 

29,987 

88,710 

66365 

70,878 

16^007 

17,689 

8,768 
1,766 
•816 

696 

•1,090 

1.848 

186 
1344 
1,470 
1,296 
8^04 
6 

660 

•  1.808 
8,061 

684^98 

1,086 

1,684 

298 

1 

1,816 

8,890 

1,288 

847 

488 

126 

1,986 

1,009 

1,870 

8,074 

761 

4,298 

1,088 

•8,480 

1,210 

•fc46 

•  8,259 

♦  284 
^804 
8,678 
1,004 

♦  782 

•  2,427 
1,985 

80,128 

8,686 

•977 

408 

8,989 

10^96 

1,080 

•1304 

6 

468 

7,418 

8,688 

1,409 

656 

♦1,408 

♦  175 
870 

♦  608 
1.206 
8,986 

96 

♦967 

♦784 

1.925 

1,188 

788 

•1,887 

16,088 

1,688 


Piatt 

>Ike 

Pope 

PnJaakl 

Putnam 

Randolph . . . 

Bicfalaod.... 

Bock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon. . . 

Schuyler.... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair..... 

Stephenson.. 

Tazewell 

Union , 

Yennilion . . 
.  Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Whito. 

Whlteakie... 

Will 

WllUamson. . 

Winnebi 

Wood* 


:b8gO. 
fold.. 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

16,688 

17,068 

88.761 

81,000 

18,266 

14,016 

9,607 

11366 

6,654 

4,780 

86,690 

86^049 

16,M6 

16,019 

88,808 

41,917 

16,940 

19342 

68.694 

6M96 

16,249 

16,018 

10,741 

10304 

80,870 

81,191 

11,807 

9382 

61,806 

66.671 

81,968 

81388 

29,666 

89356 

18,102 

^^^ 

41,668 

49,905 

^^ 

11,866 

22,988 

21,281 

21,112 

19,868 

21,291 

883M 

88,067 

86,006 

80,886 

8«i854 

68,488 

62,007 

19,884 

82326 

80,606 

88,988 

81,620 

81,489 

8,0n,871 

8386351 

1,479 
•S,TB1 

1,84S 
•8S4 
♦641 

•  e«« 

8,61^ 
8,40S 

S4IOI 


•4«7 
S«l 

•  l;»8S 

4.765 


•110 
8^447 

a.817 
1,921 

•  i,6a8 

•1,860 

S^IS 

1.918 

•81 

2,908 
9,488 
♦191 


♦Decrease. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago  for  1890 
was  1,099,850,  an  increase  of  596,665  in  ten  rears. 

Count  J  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Illinois 
counties  for  1890  was  $11,760,596,  a  decrease  in 
ten  years  of  $2,635,755.  Of  this  det>t  all  but 
$292,740  is  bonded.  Forty-six  of  the  103  coun- 
ties of  the  State  are  without  debt. 

Finances.— The  State  debt  is  only  $23,100, 
represented  by  bonds  that  have  ceased  to  bear 
interest  and  are  payable  on  presentation  to  the 
Treasurer.  There  is  a  large  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  and  a  moderate  rate  of  State  taxation 
is  sufficient  to  provide  revenue  for  the  generous 
support  of  the  State  institutions.  For  18^  the 
raie  was  2*26  mills  for  general  State  purposes, 
and  1*35  mill  for  school  purposes. 

Under  the  wise  provision  that  retained  to  the 
State,  in  consideration  of  the  franchise,  and 
valuable  lands  granted  to  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  an  interest  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road,  to  be  paid 
annually  into  the  State  Treasury,  there  has  been 
paid  for  the  rears  from  1855  to  1890,  inclusive, 
$12,365,618.  Upon  the  $40,000,000  of  capital 
stock  of  the  company  paid  in.  there  was  paid  as 
dividends  in  the  same  period  $64,782,357,  show- 
ing that  an  amount  slightlr  exceeding  19  per 
cent,  of  the  total  paid  as  dividends  on  such  $40,- 
000,000  of  paid  in  stock  has  been  turned  into 
the  State  Treasury.  For  the  year  ending  April 
30, 1890,  the  State's  7  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings 
paid  amounted  to  $486,281.  The  showing  for 
the  six  months  ending  Oct.  81, 1890,  gives  the 
State  as  its  7  per  cent,  of  earnings  $257,219. 

Legislatire  Session.— Early  in  June  Gov. 
Fifer  issued  a  call  convening  the  Legislature  in 
extra  session  on  July  23,  to  legislate  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
the  site  for  which,  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress, 
had  been  established  at  Chicago.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  session  was  an  act  granting  the 
following  rights  to  the  Exposition  authonties : 
1.  The  use  and  occupation  of  all  lands  or  right 
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therein  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  whether  sab-  ber  enrolled  in  public  schools,  768,411 :  male 
merged  or  otherwise,  within  the  limits  of  Chi-  teachers,  6,980 ;  female  teachers,  16,109.  During 
cage  or  adjacent  thereto,  which  may  be  selected  the  same  time  there  were  enrolled  in  private 
by  said  authorities  as  the  site  or  sites  for  holding  schools,  including  parochial  schools,  96,508 
said  Exposition,  such  use  and  occupation  to  con-  pupils.  For  the  school  year  ending  in  1890  the 
tinue  not  over  one  year  after  the  close  of  said  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  re- 
Exposition  ;  2.  The  nse  and  occupation,  for  such  ports  the  following  statistics :  Total  number 
term  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  purposes,  of  of  schools,  12,259 ;  total  school  population,  1,163,- 
any  public  ground,  park,  and  rights  appurtenant  440 ;  total  number  enrolled  m  public  schools, 
thereto,  owned  or  controlled  by  tne  city  of  778,819;  average  daily  attendance,  637,810; 
Chicago,  the  authorities  of  said  city  consenting  male  teachers  employea,  7,522;  female  teachers 
thereto,  with  the  right  to  make  improvements  employed,  15,642 ;  average  monthly  wages  of 
thereon,  the  buildings  to  be  removed  within  one  male  teachers,  $58.80 ;  average  monthly  wages 
year  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  unless  of  female  teachers,  948.48;  average  length  of 
otherwise  agreed  upon,  and  the  city  having  the  school  year,  7*4  months ;  number  of  school  houses, 
right  to  purchase  such  buildinffs  at  cost.  It  is  12.252 ;  estimated  value  of  school  property,  $27,- 
farther  provided  that  the  use  of  any  submerged  000,000.  The  total  expenditure  for  maintaining 
lauds  of  the  State  which  may  be  filled  or  re-  the  schools  of  the  State  during  the  year  was 
claimed  by  the  Exposition  autnorities,  under  the  about  $12,000,000.  Statistics  from  private  schools 
provisions  of  the  act,  shall  accrue  to  the  city  of  show  that  there  were  998  during  the  year  em- 
Chicago,  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  to  be  ploying  2,966  teachers  and  having  105,282  pupils, 
forever  maintained  as  a  public  park,  and  when-  The  Governor  finds  the  operation  of  the  com- 
ever  any  part  thereof  snail  be  diverted  to  any  pulsory  school  law  to  be  very  beneficial,  notwith- 
other  use,  it  shall  revert  to  the  State.  The  park  standing  the  hostility  that  has  been  shown  to- 
commllsioners  in  charge  of  the  public  grounds,  ward  it,  but  recommends  that  it  be  amended  so 
or  any  part  thereof,  selected  as  a  site  for  the  Ex-  as  to  remove  all  just  cause  of  complaint, 
position,  may  issue  $500,000  in  bonds,  the  pro-  Prisons. — The  recent  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
ceeds  thereof  to  be  used  in  improving  such  tional  amendment  forbidding  contract  labor  at 
grounds,  provided  that,  at  an  election  therefor,  the  State  prisons  imposes  upon  the  next  General 
the  legal  voters  of  the  park  district  affree  to  such  Assembly  the  necessity  of  providing  labor  for  the 
issue.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  providing  convicts.  At  the  Joliet  Penitentiary  there  were 
for  the  submission  to  the  people,  at  the  next  1,365  convicts  confined  on  Oct.  1,  1890.  Con- 
November  election,  of  an  amendment  to  article  tracts  for  the  labor  of  805  of  these  expired  on 
9  of  the  State  Constitution,  such  amendment  to  Aug.  1, 1889,  and  for  the  labor  of  125  others  on 
form  section  18  of  said  article  and  being :  July  1,  1890,  Of  the  contracts  still  in  force 
The  ooipomte  authorities  of  the  city  of  Chicago  an  seven  will  expire  on  Oct.  1,  1892,  releasing  472 
hereby  authorized  to  issue  interest-bearing  bonds  of  convicts,  and  the  remaining  contracts,  seven  in 
said  aty  loan  amount  not  exceeding  $6,000,000,  at  a  number,  will  expire  on  Oct.  1  and  Nov.  1, 1894, 
rateofmterest  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  per  annum,  releasing  269  more.  These  741  prisoners,  now 
ttc  pnncipal,  payable  withm  *^y  yf»"/'^°>  *^  employed  under  existing  contnicts,  are  each 
date  of  their  issue :  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  ^aw^;J^  „K««f  «;,^^«  «^«*„  «  j«,. 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex-  earamp:  about  sixty  cents  a  day.  , 
poaition,  and  used  and  dbbursed  by  him  under  the  louring  the  year  the  prison  commissioners 
direction  and  control  of  the  directors  in  aid  of  the  'entered  into  agreements  for  the  employment  on 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  dty  the  piece-price  plan  of  those  convicts  that  were 
of  Chicago,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  left  unemployea  by  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
thc  United  States ;  provided  that  if,  at  the  election  tracts,  such  agreements  being  subject  to  the 
for  the  adoption  of  tlbs  amendment  action  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  Oct.  1, 1890, 
votes  cast  withm  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago  ^.i^^^^  ««-«.  ^^^a^^wI  ;«  4^k»  G^„4>k».»^  tii:..^;I 
shall  be  against  its  adoption,  then  no  bJnds  shallSe  g^®^,  ^e'®  confined  m  the  Southern  Illinois 
issued  ii?der  this  amendnaent.  And  said  corporate  Penitentiary  at  Chester  667  convicts,  125  of 
authorities  shall  be  repaid  as  krge  a  proportionate  whom  are  workmg  under  a  contract,  which  will 
amount  of  the  aid  given  by  them  as  is  repaid  to  the  expire  on  June  20,  1894  Two  contracts  have 
stockholdenon  the  sums  subscribed  and  paid  by  them,  already  expired,  one  on  July  1  and  the  other  on 


inents  phK«d  onland  held  ir  oontaolled  by  them ;  and  000  annually.    The  convicts  not  working  under 

provided  further,  that  no  such  indebtedness  so  created  unexpired  contracts  are  employea  m  building 

thall,  in  any  part  thereof,  be  paid  by  theBtateor  from  the  Institution  for  Insane  Criminals  provided 

•ny  State  revenue,  tax,  or  fund,  but  the  same  shall  be  for  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  in  making 

pttd  by  the  sud  dty  of  Chicago  alone.  brick,  cultivating  the  farm,  and  in  and  about  the 

Another  resolution  recommends  to  the  Exposi-  warden*s  house  and  other  departments, 

tion  authorities  the  employment  of  American  Charities. — The  cost  of  maintaining  the  chari- 

citizens  only,  or  such  as  have  announced  their  table  institutions  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending 

intention  to  become  such,  and  to  exact  onlv  June  80, 1890,  was  $996,601,  and  the  total  nnm- 

eight  hours  for  a  day*s  labor.    The  session  ad-  ber  of  inmates  was  10,271,  of  whom  5,772  were 

jottmed  on  Aug.  1.  insane,  507  deaf  and  dumb,  187  blind,  489  feeble 

Edoeation. — The     following     public-school  minded,  508  soldiers' orphans,  526  inmates  of  the 

statistics  cover  the  school  year  ending  in  1889 :  reform  school,  and  1,347  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Number  of  graded  schools,  1,501 ;  number  of  un-  The  average  attendance  at  the  Soldiers*  and 

graded  schools,  10,723 ;  school  population  (six  to  Sailors*  Home  was  789 ;  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphans* 

twenty-one  years  of  tigei)  l,138,8o7 ;  total  num-  Home,  318 ;  at  the  four  hospitals  for  the  insane^ 
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8,701 ;  at  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  native  cattle  exposed  to  the  fresh  trail  of  South- 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  864;  at  the  Institution  for  the  em  cattle  are  condemned  to  almost  certain  death, 
Education  of  the  Blind,  121 ;  at  the  Asylum  for  has  annually  depleted  the  herds  of  Illinois.  As 
the  Feeble-Minded,  410 ;  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  In-  &  result  of  inyestifi;ations  and  experiments  made 
firmary,  130;  and  at  the  Reform  School,  369.  Some  by  the  State  Boara  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners, 
of  these  institutions  are  overcrowded,  and  ad-  rules  and  regulations  have  been  by  them  for- 
mission  is  refused  to  many  for  want  of  room.  mulated  and  adopted  for  the  safe  conduct  of 

The  net  average  cost  of  each  beneficiary  for  the  the  traffic  in  Texas  and  Southern  cattle  into  or 

year  was  $160.3,  the  highest  being  $812.15,  at  through  the  State  during  the  seasons  when  dan- 

the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  lowest  being  g^r  is  to  be  apprehended,  which  rules  the  Thirtv- 

$138.90,  at  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  sixth  General  Assembly  enacted  into  law.    A 

Militia. — The  strength  oi!  the  Illinois  National  rigid  and  successful  enforcement  of  these  rules 
Guard  is  nearly  4,000,  which  is  the  limit  allowed  during  the  year  kept  the  State  practicallr  free 
by  law.  The  force  is  organized  into  two  bri-  from  the  ravac^es  of  the  disease.  The  boara  pro- 
gades,  each  comprising  three  infantry  regiments  tected  the  herds  from  other  contagious  diseases, 
of  twelve  companies  each  and  a  battery  of  light  and  it  is  believed  also  that  the  health  of  the 
artillery.  At  the  close  of  the  last  encampment,  people  has  in  many  instances  been  preserved  by 
in  the  summer  of  1889,  it  had  reached  a  high  them.  Within  two  years  this  boiu^  has  con- 
state of  discipline,  and  its  general  condition  was  demned,  slaughtered,  and  destroyed  2,548  head 
perhaps  never  better  than  at  that  time.  The  of  cattle  infected  with  actinomjcosis,  or  lumpy 
thirty-sixth  General  Assembly  greatly  reduced  jaw,  a  contagious  disease  which  is  capable  of  be- 
the  appropriation,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  ing  communicated  to  other  animals  and  to  man. 
found  impossible  to  hold  the  regular  annual  en-  Political. — A  State  convention  of  the  Pro- 
campment  for  1890.  hibition  party  met  at  Bloomington,  on  May  27, 

State  Banks.  —  On  April  22  the  42  State  and  nominated  R.  R.  Link  for  State  Treasurer, 

banks,  making  report  to  the  State  Auditor,  showed  and  Carl  Johann  for  Superintendent  of  Public 

a  total  of  $42,348,489  in  loans  and  discounts.  Instruction.    Trustees  of  the  State  University 

$6,018,485  in  cash  on  hand,  and  total  resources  were  al&o  nominated.    The  platform  declares  the 

of   $60,881,680.     Their  capital    stock  paid  in  legalized  traffic  in  intoxicating  li(]^uor  to  be  the 

amounted  to  $9,396,500,  undivided  profits  to  most  enormous  and  dangerous  political  outrage 

$1,842,654,  surplus  fund  to  $3,163,610,  individual  of  the  age.    The  enforcement  of  the  scientific 

profits  to  $24,578,053,  and   total  liabilities,  ex-  temperance  law  and  its  strengthening  by  the  ad- 

cluding  individual  profits  and  surplus  fund,  to  dition  of  adequate  penalties  by  the  next  Legisla- 

$56,385,416.  ture  is  advocated.    The  following  measures  are 

Illinois  and  Michis^an  Canal. — This  canal,  also  favored :  A  tariff  for  revenue  only ;  free  and 
in  connection  with  Illinois  river,  constitutes  a  unlimited  coinage  of  silver;  a  service  pension, 
system  of  water  communication  through  the  the  minimum  monthly  pension  to  be  five  dol- 
State,  and  lare^ly  reduces  freight  rates  along  its  lars ;  the  limitation  of  individual  as  well  as  cor- 
line.  Its  total  earnings  for  the  fiscal  years  1889  porate  ownership  of  land ;  the  speedy  adoption 
and  1890  amounted  to  $183,654.17,  and  the  total  of  the  Australian  ballot  system ;  the  election  of 
cost  of  maintenance  vras  $170,146.27.  Expen-  United  States  Senators  by  the  people;  Govem- 
sive  and  necessary  improvements  recently  made  ment  control  of  railroads  and  telegraohs ;  sup- 
have  reduced  the  earnings  for  the  period  below'  pression  of  "trusts";  reduction  of  the  legal  rate 
the  usual  figures.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  of  interest  to  6  per  cent. ;  and  enactment  of  a 
the  canal  commissioners  on  Dec.  1  to  the  credit  Sabbath  law  and  its  enforcement, 
of  the  canal  was  $76,383.0^.  On  June  4  the  Democratic  State  Convention 

Railroads.— The  annual  report  of  the  State  assembled  at  Springfield.   It  nominated  Edward 

railroad  commissioners  for  1890  presents  the  fol-  S.  Wilson  for  State  Treasurer,  Henry  Raab  for 

lowing  statistics :  Total  mileage,  10,163  miles ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  three 

total  capital  stock,  $847,488,296.90;  bonds.  $920,-  candidates  for  trustees  of  the  State  University. 

683,061.73;  equipment  trust  obligations,  $1,449,-  A  resolution  was  adopted  nominating  General 

505.41 ;  total  value,  $1,769,620,864.04,  These  fig-  John  M.  Palmer  for  United  States  Senator,  and 

ures  show  an  increase  of  capital  compared  with  instructing  the  Democratic  members  of  the  next 

the  previous  year  of  $198,144,498.08.    The  gross  Legislature  to  vote  for  him.    The  platform  treats 

earnings  were  $262,091,753.14  ;   operating   ex-  of  State  issues  at  length  as  follows : 

penses,  $170,399,077.63 ;  Income  from  operation,  We  denounce  the  Bepublican  pait^  of  Illinois  for 

$91,697,726.74 ;  income  from  other  sources,  $6,-  its  broken  promises,  in  not  so  equalizing  the  taxes  as 

863,641.57;  total  income,  $98,081,368.31 ;  deduc-  to  compel  the  large  corporatioDB  and  trusts  to  pay 

tions  from  income,  $69,865,907.44 ;  net  income  t^eir  equal  proportion  of  our  State,  county,  and  mu- 

(41  roads),  $29,591,581.86;  net  deficit  (21  roads),  fC^ttl^f  ?f^.  JtKV??Si^?  if -""ISL!?  f^  ^*tSL 

#1  QQA  irroiQ     n.,L'n»*i,i>  «,»»*fk«,.<»«r»o  ^...^'Ji  tl*®  taxes  upon  the  lands  of  the  State  is  a  wrong 

$1,38^172.13.    Dunng  the  year  there  was  earned  ^y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    f^,,  ^^^^                                  » 

a  total  of  50,796,636  tons  of  freight,  of  which  We  demand  the  enactment  of  a  law  abolishing  for- 

11,006,271  tons  were  agricultural  products  and  ever  the  system  of  truck  stores ;  the  enactment  of  a 

14,944,966  tons  the  products  of  mines.    The  pre-  law  for  the  examination  of  mine  bosses ;  the  enact- 

vious  year  the  total  tonnage  carried  was  46,939,-  mont  of  a  law  providing  for  the  examination  of  sta- 

129.    Reports  for  the  year  show  the  total  num-  tjon*^  engineers ;  the  enactment  of  a  Uw  providing 

ber  of  railroad  employfe  in  the  State  to  be  57,435,  *^'  *$«  weighing  of  coal   before   screcnmij:    the 

wjfk  «.*  »<«.«M»««^r-»/.,*i«.  »/x»,»A»,«.4-;^.«  ^#  ioQ  amendment  of  the  mmmg  laws  so  aa  to  provide  ft*r 

Si  o5?i^^^     ^    ^  compensation  of  $33,-  ^j^^  inspectora  of  the  refpective  inspection  districta. 

Wl,»oo.lo.      ^      _                  ^,             ,    ,       .   ,  or  some  other  competent  person  to  act  as  sealer  of 

Live  Stoek.— For  years  the  much-dreaded  weights  and  measuit»  for  the  adjustment  of  scalca 

Texas  fever,  of  which  but  little  is  known  save  that  upon  which  ooal  is  weighed  at  the  minea. 
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We  are  in  &yor  of  the  eight-hour  work  day.  We  indorse  the  AnttraliAn  sjBtem  of  votinf,  and 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  the  Auatxalian  ballot  we  demand  of  our  next  Le^laturo  proper  ena^menta 

vjstein.  to  carry  the  same  into  fhU  tbroe  aoa  effect  throughout 

The  Democratio  party  pledges  itself  that  all  depos-  the  State, 

its  of  State  fimda  shall  be  in  illinoia  banks,  and  that  We  are  in  &Yor  of  the  Railroad  and  WarehouM 

the  interest  thereon  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treas-  ComnuBsionera  being  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 

uiyi  and  that  sach  legislation  as  is  necessary  shall  be  people, 

enacted  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect.  We  declare  that  we  believe  that  the  Board  of  Equal- 

We  favor  the  election  of  United  States  Senator  by  ization  of  Taxes  ia  unjustly  influenced  by,  if  not  in 

direct  vote  of  the  people.  the  pay  of  the  coiporatioDS  of  the  State,  and  we  dfr- 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  election  of  the  Bailroad  and  clare  that  the  board  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  when 

Warehouse  Commissioners  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo-  a  person  owes  a  debt  represented  by  a  mortga^  note, 

pie.  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  an  exemption  in  such 

We  favor  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  series  proportion  as  the  amount  of  such  mortgage  is  to  the 

of  school  books  ana  furnishing  the  same  to  the  soliool  value  of  the  property  upon  which  he  may  pay  taxes, 

children  of  this  State  at  actual  cost.  That  all  circuit  clerks  be  compelled  to  furmsh  a  list 

We  declare  that  the  parental  right  to  direct  and  con-  of  all  mortgages  recorded  in  their  offices  to  the  assess- 

trol  Uie  education  of  the  child  should  forever  remain  or  of  each  township,  and  the  said  mortgages  and  all 

inviolate,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  38S9,  notes  shall  bear  the  name  or  stamp  of  the  assessor  or 

commonly  known  as  the  Compulsory  Education  stat-  be  null  and  void. 

nte,  impairing  that  inalienable  rignt,  should  be  at  That  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  in  the  State  of 

ODce  repealed.  Illinois  be  4  per  cent,  and  contract  6. 

<5nri^t«2frnn  llP'SS^   ^rS^m*iS«^t^S^  The  election  in  November  resulted  in  a  Republi- 

te^A^w^  fnr  tn^'  T^Z^^  rToT  "^^ defeat    For  Treasurer,  Wilson  received  831,- 

Sf^Jw^  f J  L^J^f^^t^f  P?,hlin  In'  837  v6tes;  Ambers.  331.980;  Link,  23.306.    For 

Kd  Edwards  for  Superintendent,  ol  PiWw  In-  Superintendent  of  Pub  ic  Instruction,  Raab  re- 

^J^^e'"^^  TTTu2^^^lZi  t"^  of"'tr»Uni?e';^i??:  Rteh^JS'l^ 

?.T!^MtJ?3^  «.^„1W.^  Morgan,  John  H.  Bryant,  Nelson  M.  Graham, 

iL^i*"^.^*'   "*     u            v.?  u     u       .  For  meibere  of  the  ligisiatuw.  101  Democrats, 

The  Bapobboan  pjirty  b«  over  been  the  champion  iqq  Republicans,  and  3  Farmeis'  Mutual  Benefit 

^1^3^":3"J::^^'J|f  ™"?2r'«™2K?,^'^S  Association  members  were  elected,  divided  be- 

or  exactions  of  corporate  monopoly,  as  various  enactr-  .           i.^    a.       tt               j»ii           o^optTk 

ments  on  the  DlinVis  statute  6ooki  originating  with  ^^??P  the  two  Houses  as  foUows :  Senate,  27  Re- 

Beuublioans  and  passed  by  the  vote  of  Bepublican  publicans,  24  Democrats ;  House,  78  Repubh- 

majorities  testify.    We  favor  the  amendment  of  those  cans,  77  Democrats,  8  Benefit  Association  mem> 

law^s  or  the  enactment  of  new  ones  wherever  and  bers.    Upon  the  constitutional  amendment  to 

whenever  experience  suggests  that  amendment  or  en-  perfect  tne  provisions  for  establishing  savings 

jctment  ia  required  so  as  to  secure  the  protection  of  j^^ks,  the  vote  was  480,512  in  its  favor,  to  56,- 

iStri'ss^^ats^^liTiiL::^^^^^^^  ^jt^J^:.  L^s^z^Tt  V"t^^  ^'?- 

pensstion  and  its  prompt  collection.  ^g®  '?  borrow  $5,000,000  for  the  World's  Fair 

We  recognise  the  American  public-school  system  aa  ^as  adopted  by  a  vote  of  500,299  in  favor,  to 
the  chief  agency  in  securing  intelligent  citizenship,  170,518  against  it.    A  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
sod  the  chief  bulwark  of  popular  liberties,  and  we  in  the  city  of  Chicago  were  also  in  favor  of  the 
declare  in  favor  of  aroompulisory  education  h»w  which  amendment,  and  it  thereby  became  effective. 
wUl  guarantee  to  aU  the  chUdren  of  the  State  unple  por  Members  of  Congress  the  Republican  can- 
3)portum5r  of  aoqmnng  such  an  elementary  educa-  ^^^es  were  successful  in  only  6  of  the  20  Con- 
tioQ  8s  Will  fit  tliem  for  the  mtelUgent  performance  ,.«^«JrL  i  V-  ^".^^'^y  *"  ^  V  j  •  2^  •  1 
of  civic  and  political  duties  when  they  r4oh  tiie  age  gTWSK>nal  districts,  a  loss  of  7  districts, 
of  manhood.    But  we  are  at  the  same  time  opposed  ,  Some  doubt  bemg  expressed  regarding  the 
to  any  arbitrary  interfierence  with  the  right  of  parents  eligibility  of  W.  C.  Collins,  a  Republican  Sena- 
or  guardiana  to  educate  their  children  at  private  tor-elect  from  the  Twenty-first  District,  his  res- 
schools,  no  matter  where  located :  and  we  favor  the  ignation  was  filed  with  the  Governor  in  Decem- 
smendment  of  the  essting  compulsonr  education  law  ber,  and  a  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  was 
Sd"JL~t'}!?'S^/nf  ^^^""of  iTw  L^^'iTr^  «^e^  *o  ^eld  on  Dec  80.    At  this  elebtion 
^^'es'for  p*!jlli?Sr^^'isron"o^^^  priv"Se'  iZ^J"^  William  Payne,  Republican,  received  2,595  votes, 

Ti.u                  a*.*.'               -^i.           •  *nd  John  A.  Wilson,  Democrat,  1,081  votes. 

In  the  canvass  Stote  issues  were  not  prorai-  jj^pj^  ^^  i^  j^  goutheri  Asia  subject 
nent,  the  contests  m  the  seveml  Congressional  ^  q^^.  ^^1^^^^  ^^The  executive  and  legislative 
districts  diverting  the  interest  from  the  State  „  ^^^  exercised  by  the  Govemor.6eneral, 
ticket.  Although  the  farmera  made  no  efforts  J^^etimes  called  the  Viceroy,  assisted  by  a  Coun- 
to  nominate  an  independent  State  ticket,  they  ^^j  ^^ose  members  preside  over  the  vaHous  de- 
were  notably  acUve  through  their  various  so-  p^rtments  of  state.  The  commander-in-chief  of 
cieties,  and  m  some  csaea  pUoed  m  the  field  their  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  I„^i^  ^  ^  ^^^ber  of  the  Governor- 
own  candidates  for  the  Legislature.  Their  de-  cteneral's  Council  ex  officio.  Legislative  meas- 
mands  are  sumnaanzed  m  the  followmg  resolu-  „^  ^^  ^g^^jl  j^j^  before  the  Legislative  Conn- 
tions,  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Alh-  cil  by  the  Viceroy.  Changes  in  the  system  of 
anoe,  on  Oct.  80,  at  Springfield :  government  esteblished  by  the  act  for  the  bet- 

That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-  ter  government  of  India,  passed  in  1858,  re- 
books  for  our  public  schooU,  and  we  demand  that  tiie  quj^e  a  special  act  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
otste  fhmish  them  to  the  school  boards  at  cost :  and  iL^^-^^  \^„  mu«  ii„„i  ^««:„;^«  ^^  «ii  ^*\^^^ 
we  demand  such  legialation  as  wUl  carry  these  r^olu.  ^J^^  ^*^;  Th«  ?«?*^i>^.??Tn  u?  ^  ''??'' 
tions  into  full  forS  and  effect ;  and  we  fhrther  de-  mattera  rwts  with  the  British  Cabinet,  and  is 
mand  a  fair  English  education  for  every  child  in  the  delegated  to  a  single  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Secretary  of  Stete  for  India.    The  Legislative 
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Coandl,  which  frames  the  acts  of  the  Governor-  Education. — ^The  result  of  the  recommenda- 

General  in  council,  embradne;  all  ordinary  laws  tions  of  the  commission  appointed  in  1883  has 

and  regulations,  consists  of  the  members  of  his  been  an  extension  of  elementary  education,  the 

Council  and  from  six  to  twelve  additional  mem-  encouragement  of  native  schools  and  the  direc- 

bers  nominated  by  him.    The  Marquis  of  Lans-  tion  of  attention  to  female  education,  and  the 

downe  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  teaching  of  the  Mohammedans  and  other  neg- 

Ava  as  Oovemor-General  on  Dec.  11, 1888.    The  lected  classes.    In  1888  the  schools  of  all  grades 

Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  Ex-  and  descriptions  numbered  133,852,  of  which 

ecutive  and  Legislative  Councils,  and  separate  126,208  were  for  males  and  7,054  for  females, 

armies,  and  a  civil  service  independent  of  that  There  were  18,278  public  schools  and    60,026 

of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governors  private  schools  that  received  aid  from  the  state, 

of  Bengal  and  the  Northwest  Provinces  exer-  The  male  schools  included  126  colleges,  with 

cise  a  certain  measure  of  legislative  authority  18,559  students;  4,253  secondary  schools,  with 

through  their  Legislative  Councils.    The  admin-  417,111  pupils  ;    84,989  primair  schools,  with 

istration  of  the  different  provinces  is  to  a  large  2,885,702 ;  499  medical,  technical,  industrial,  and 

extent  autonomous,  except  that  the  Governor-  other  special  schools,  with  15,459;  and  36,481 

General  has  the  supreme  direction  over  every-  advanced  and  elementary  private  institutions, 

thing.    The  provinces  are  divided  into  districts,  with  511,779 ;  making  the  total  number  of  males 

each  of  which  is  under  the  entire  control  of  a  under  instruction  8,193,610.    In  the  7,054  female 

collector-magistrate  or  a  deputy  commissioner,  schools  of  all  kinds  there  were  80,285  girls  re- 

who  is  responsible  to  the  commissioner  of  the  cciving  instruction.    The  spread  of  education 

division  or,  in  provinces  where  the  districts  are  has  led  to  a  remaricable  development  of  native 

not  grouped  in  divisions,  directly  to  the  Gov-  literature.    In  1887  there  were  815  newspapers 

emor.     There  are  altogether  235  districts  in  printed  in  12  native  languages,  and  in  the  pre- 

British  India.    In  some  districts  the  collector-  ceding  vear  8,877  books  and  magazines  were  is- 

magistrate  still  combines  judicial  with  executive  sued,  nine  tenths  of  them  in  the  vernacular, 

functions.    The  Viceroy,  through  political  agents  Finances. — The  ordinary  jeceipts  for  the  year 

or  residents  at  the  native  courts,  exercises  a  con-  ending  March  81, 1889,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 

trol  over  the  feudatory  states,  which  varies  ac-  Rx  81,696,678,  of  which  Rx  484,468  were  received 

cording  to  circumstances.  in  England.     The  land  revenue  amounted  to 

Area   and    Popnlation.~The  area  of  the  Rx  23,016,404:  ooium  tax,  Rx  8,562,319;  salt 

British  territory  has  been  increased  by  the  an-  monopoly,  Rx  7,675,684 ;  stamp  duties,  Kx  3,- 

nexation  of  Upper  Burmah  in  1886  from  869,000  927,088 ;  excise,  Rx  4,705,346 ;  share  of  provin- 

to  1,064,720  square  miles.    The  population  in  cial  revenues,  Rx  8,054,254 ;  customs,  Rx  1,332,- 

1888  was  reckoned  at  208,000,000,  which  is  about  784 ;  licenses,  Rx  1,520,940 ;  forests,  Rx  1,349,047; 

one  seventh  of  the  population  of  the  world,  registration,  Rx  851,712;  tribute,  Rx  745,233; 

The  feudatory  states,  including  the  recent  ac-  interest,  Rx  841,822;  posts,  telegraphs,  and  mint, 

cessions  of  Manipur  and  Cashmere,  have  an  area  Rx  2,244,826 ;  civil  departments,  Rx  1,5C7,961 ; 

of  598,484  square  miles  and  a  population  of  railroads  and  irrigation,  Rx  18,026,167 ;  military 

about  62,405,000.     The  population  of  British  services,  Rx  1,062,868 ;  miscellaneous,  Rx  1,792,- 

birth  in  1881  numbered  89,798  persons,  includ-  778.    The  total  expenditure  was  Rx  81,659,660, 

ing  55,808  soldiers,  2,996  civil  officers,  2,448  sea-  of  which  Rx  21,954,657  were  paid  out  in  England, 

men,  2,319  railroad    employ^,  887  connected  The  interest  on  the  debt  was  Rx  4,712,259 ;  re- 

with  commerce,  806  in  tne  navy,  461  civil  en-  funds,  Rx  1,714,853;  costs  of  collection,  Rx  8,- 

fineers,  541  agriculturists,  280  coffee  planters,  023,043 ;  expenses  of  the  post-office,  telegraphs, 

78  missionaries,  and  821  physicians.    The  aver-  and  mint,  Rx  2,146,511 ;  administration,  Rx  1,- 

age  death  rate  for  British  India  ranged  from  745,156;  legislation  and  justice,  Rx  3,528,435; 

20-98  per  thousand  in  1880  to  28-35  in  1887  dur-  police,  Rx  8,754,294 ;  navy,  Rx  578,284 :  public 

ing  the  nine  years  ending  with  the  latter  year,  instruction,  Rx  1,722,092 ;  foreign  affairs,  Rx 

In  1887  there  were  in  Bengal  24-71  births  per  756,193 ;  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  health, 

thousand  and  22-74  deaths;  in  the  Northwest  Rx  929,089;  pensions  and  grants,  Rx  8,976,898; 

Provinces  and  Oudh,  41-24   births   and  81-98  public  printing,  etc.,  Rx  907,478 ;  famine  relief, 

deaths;  in  the  Punjab,  88-84  births  and  26-91  Rx  78,336;  army,  Rx  21,091,486 ;  public  works, 

deaths;  in  the  Central  Provinces,  45-86  births  Rx  25,710,186 ;  miscellaneous,  Rx  285,118.    The 

and  34-21  deaths;  in  Berar,  42*90  births  and  consolidated  debt  amounted  on  March  31.  1889, 

86-07  deaths ;  in  Lower  Burmah,  25-51  births  to  Rx  195,918,852,  of  which  Rx  100,879,742  were 

and  19-89  deaths ;   in  Assam,  27-95  births  and  pavable  in  India  and  Rx  95,038.610  were  pavable 

27-91  deaths;  in  Madras,  29-80  births  and  21-80  in'fengland.    Of  the  total,  about  Rx  91,000,000 

deaths ;  in  Bombay,   84-79   births   and   28-78  were  borrowed  for  railroads  and  Rx  26,000,000 

deaths ;  in  Mysore,  24-14  births  and  15*91  deaths ;  for  irrigation  works.    There  was  an  unfunded 

in  Coorg,  17-48  births  and  16-57  deaths.    The  debt  contracted  in  India  amounting  to  Rx  10.- 

coolie  emigration,  which  is  mainly  directed  to  706,207,  making  the  tot^l  capital  of  the  debt  at 

the  British  colonies  of   Mauritius,  Natal,  the  that  date  Rx  206,619,559.    The  budget  estimatts 

British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana,  was  for  1889-*90  made  the  total  ordinary  receipts 

17,936  in  1888-'85,  22,385  in  1884-'85,  6,967  in  Rx  82,985,800  and  the  expenditures  Rx  82,829,- 

nine  months  of  1885,  7,666  in  the  calendar  year  000.    Not  included  in  the  budget  is  a  reproduct- 

1886,  6,889  in  1887,  and  9,624  in  1888.    In  the  ive  capital  expenditure  on  public  works  of  Rx 

last-named  year  5,842  were  destined  for  the  West  8,191,470  in  1889   and  Rx  2,349,090  in  1890. 

Indies,  1,413  for  Natal,  714  for  Mauritius,  605  Since  1879  the  land  tax  has  increased  from  Rx 

for  the  French  West  Indies,  587  for  Fiji,  and  22,823,868,  while  the  opium  and  salt  taxes  have 

518  for  Surinam.  diminished  in  the  ten  years  from  Rx  9,899,401 
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and  Rx  0,041,120  respectively.  The  loss  by  ex-  eenerals  and  high  political  officers.  On  Nov.  6, 
chanffe  in  £15,000,000,  which  is  about  the  sum  1800,  the  Viceroy  inspected  the  imperial  cavalij 
that  nas  to  be  spent  annually  in  Great  Britain  of  Jodhpore,  a  regiment  composed  of  pure  Rag- 
out of  the  Indian  revenue,  due  to  the  fall  in  the  puts,  wnich  presented  a  fine  appearance  and 
gold  value  of  the  rupee,  has  been  in  some  years  showed  the  results  of  excellent  training.  The 
OS  much  as  Rx  7,500,000.  The  value  of  silver  Quetta  Railroad  is  being  extended  to  Candahar 
coined  in  1884  was  Rx  3,668,401 ;  in  1885,  Rx  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  chief  part  of  the 
5,704,232;  in  1886,  Rx  10,285,567;  in  1887,  Rx  work  is  the  piercing  of  the  Kwaja  Amran  range 
i616,536;  in  1888,  Rx  10,788,424.  The  total  with  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  nearly  three  miles 
coinage  of  silver  and  copper  from  1850  to  1880  long:.  A  light  railroad  for  temporary  use  was 
has  been  Rx  188,008,000.  built  over  the  mountains  in  tne   autumn    of 

Defense. — After  the  Sepoy  mutiny  the  40,-  1800. 

000  British  troops  were  increased  to  72,000  and  Commerce  and  Production. — The  values  of 

the  native  contingent  was  reduced  from  215,000  the  various  imports  and  classes  of  imports  for 

to  152,000.    In  1^  the  British  armjr  estimates  the  year  ending  March  31, 1880,  were  as  follow, 

?rovided  for  45,300  European  troops  in  Bengal,  in  tens  of  rupees : 
3,794  in  Bombay,  11,866  m  Madras,  8,200  in  Up- 
per Burmah,  and  186  others ;  total,  72,805.    The  ^^™^"\^                                           f^lirU 
native  army  in  1888  numbered  145,177  men.    Of  S^?Sh!SS!^'dcu^^^^ 

17,000  volunteers  of  European  extraction,  14,000    Bilk,  raw  and  manaflM^ured 2,588,104 

were  in  1888  reported  as  efficient  by  the  inspect-    ^te  and  rolling  stock. H^^ 

ore.    The  Indian  Government  has  two  armored    oiia!v°*T.' .'!.*.*.* !'*.* '."'.   ajoi^sal 

turret  ships  at  its  disposition,  the  "  Abyssinia "  Coai'. '. *. ' *. '. *.    ' '.!'.!".".!*!'.!'.!','.!!!.".  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.   i,»07,2i2 

of  2,908  tons,  and  the  "  Magdala,"  of  3,344  tons,    gugiu-  MS^ 

each  armed  with  four  giins;  The  British  squad-  ^tergU-::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  i:K 

rononthe  East  Indm  station  m  1880  numbered    liquor^:..; i,488,208 

13  vessels  of  war,  aud  on  the  China  station  there    Apparel 1,248,007 

were  22.    The  plan  of  frontier  defense  approved    |~^ 8M283 

by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  and  carried  out  by  cfiaaB..^'!^* .*.'.* .*..*. ".'.*.'.. *'..........*.'....'.*"*.. *.".*.      668*054 

liord  Duiferin  and  Lord  Lansdowne  embraces    Dmn.. '.!'.'. acojm 

three  distinct  measures:  (1)  The  connection  of    J^J^J""" HoSS 

the  frontier  with  the  base  in  India  by  railroad  orSn  and  puiao'.!  !!!!.*.'!.'.".'!!..*!!.'!!!!.'.*              ii«|2i6 

communication;  (2)  fortifications  or  protective 

works  at  selected  positions  commanding  the  ap-  The  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  dur- 

proaches  to  India  from  Central  Asia ;  (8)  the  for-  ing  the  year  on  private  account  was  Kx  66,570,- 

tification  of  certain  great  cantonments  that  are  318.  The  values  of  the  principal  exports  of  private 

to  serve  as  the  immediate  strategic  base  for  op-  merchandise  of  Indian  production  for  the  same 

erations  against  an  invading  army.     The  first  year  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

two  parts  of  this  scheme  are  rapidly  approaching 

completion.    The  third  is  not  yet  fully  elaborated.  „    xxportb,                                               J^T:  ^ 

RawulPindi  is  to  form  the  arsenal,  hospitol  base,    oSiim  !!*!": ':*: ;•::;; lowosi 

and  commissariat  center  for  the  army  defending  OO  seeds  and* other  Beoda^'*.*.*..'.*!^'.'!!!^'"!^^       9,661J5« 

the  upper  Indus,  and  its  fortifications  will  be    5*««-- 7.915,884 

brouffht  up  to  the  modem  standard.    This  for-    whLrt^ l^m 

tified  camp  will  form  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cotton mimu&ctowi*/.*. *.!!'.'.!'.'.'*.'.'.".'.!!'. *.!!*..!!!    1874^^88 

the  line  commanding  the  Khyber,  which  will    Tee ^267,8l5 

have  at  its  western  end  the  strongly  garrisoned    ™S)"^*"" tmm 

outpost  of  Peshawur  and  the  fortified  passes  and  jute  manulkctTires'. '. '.!'.!  * '.  ". ". '. '.  *. '. ! '. '. '.  *.  '. '. '.      ! !    2^P7i!477 

in  the  middle  the  fortress  of  Attock  command-    Coffee .'......'!.....    i,'884.248 

ing  the  passage  of  the  Indus.     The  auxiliary  y^^-otixerth^itadioliliiv                              ?^^ 

forces  to  be  accepted  from  the  feudatory  princes  y/^ . _ ..vT.. .. .7. ....!......!.!!..!...!!. .     66o!ro6 

andtrainedas  a  part  of  the  Indian  armyasastep  Spioea.!.!.'. .'!!.'...'!..  ......!!..!!.'.!.''.'!..!!.'!     6«o!206 

toward  utilizing  the  360,000  men  maintained  un-    Pw^Wona »8,4^ 

(ler  arms  in  the  native  states,  one  third  of  whom  i^^sflk  aad  'cocomi '. '.  *    '.           '.!!*'.!'!!!!!!!      Bi  ktm 

may  be  regarded  as  regular  soldiers,  will  consist    oils ."!!!!!!!.*!.*...*!!!.'!!!".!!!!     480,80« 

of  about  25,000  men.    Up  to  1880  the  feudatory    Saltpeter 40i,800 

princes  had  ofifered  to  maintain  for  the  defense    JSk  liik'nafeiitoiia 28g!4aT 

of  the  empire  in  time  of  war  and  to  place  at 

the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Government  the  total  The  total  value  of  exports  was  Rx  02,642,734. 
number  of  17^276  picked  infantry  and  7,046  cav-  Of  the  imports,  82*3  per  cent,  consisted  of  manu- 
alry,  besides  transport  and  artillery.  The  oflfers  factures,  o*8  per  cent,  mineral  products,  6*1  per 
of  artillery  were  not  accepted,  but  the  proposi-  cent,  products  of  agriculture,  1*7  per  cent,  prod- 
tion  to  maintain  transport  animals  in  constant  uce  of  fisheries,  and  1*6  per  cent,  produce  of 
readiness  was  accept<ea  eagerly.  The  imperial  stock  growing.  Of  the  exports,  82  per  cent,  con- 
regiments  of  the  feudatory  states  are  expected  to  sisted  of  agricultural  products,  11  per  cent,  of 
be  selected  troops  brought  up  to  a  hi^k  state  of  industrial  products,  and  7  per  cent,  of  the  produce 
efficiency,  composed  exclusively  of  natives  of  the  of  live  stock.  The  foreign  trade  of  1880  was 
individual  state  and  officered  by  its  aristocracy,  divided  amon^  the  geographical  sections  of  India 
with  no  British  officers  except  such  as  are  tempo-  in  the  following  manner,  the  figures  giving  in 
nnly  lent  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  new  tens  of  rupees  the  imports  and  exports  of  both 
regiments  will  be  annually  inspected  by  British  merchandise  and  specie  on  private  account : 
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DIYISIONB. 


Bombay  and  Sindh 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bonnah , 


Total 


Inpflrti* 


42,859,060 

27,118,794 

5,982,605 

5,011,889 


80,415,277 


44,158,757 

87,878,741 

10,446,848 

6,108,882 


98,681,668 


Including  Government  stores,  the  total  im- 
ports in  1889  were  83,282,678  and  the  exports 
98,844,620.  The  imports  and  exports  of  bullion 
and  specie,  both  on  private  and  uovemment  ac- 
count, for  the  last  five  financial  years  are  shown 
in  the  following  table,  giving  the  values  in  tens 
of  rupees : 


YEAR. 

GOLD. 

BILVXB. 

Imperta. 

Expoita, 

Importa. 

Bsporti. 

1885 

4,778,172 
8,001,540 
2,888^58 
8,286,068 
8,119,068 

106,286 
828,606 
6M,49S 
948,572 
80^154 

9,110,025 
12,88«,260 

8,219,761 
10,589,808 
10,725.871 

1,864,894 
779,681 
1,064,028 
1,861,052 
1,479,192 

1686 

1887 

1888 *... 

1889 

The  distribution  among  the  different  countries 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  British  India  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  which  gives,  in  tens  of  rupees, 
the  values  oi  merchandise  import^  from,  and  of 
Indian  produce  exported  to  each  country  desig- 
nated in  1889: 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain 

China 

France    

Straits  sottlements 

Belf^nm 

United  BUtcB 

lUly 

?«ypt 

Austria 

Ceylon 

Maoritios 

Germany 

AnatnUla 

Japan 

East  AlHca. 

Arabia 

PeraU 

Spain 

Holland 


Impailik 


52,576,440 

1,911,886 

914,884 

2,278,418 

526,696 

1,040,818 

604,797 

78,042 

768,385 

554,879 

],57^048 

24S,016 

294,111 

28.886 

659,760 

840,092 

780.957 

8,861 

11,715 


ExpoHk 


86,260,572 

14,024,557 

8,410,444 

4,072,807 

4,668,799 

8,689,256 

8,470.118 

8,488,800 

8,040,688 

1,988,056 

688,611 

1.498,278 

1,08S,260 

1,085304 

410,198 

677,904 

808,747 

888,903 

887,187 


Imports  of  the  value  of  Rx  55,877,885  and  ex- 
ports of  the  value  of  Rx  57,227,190  went  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Not  included  in  the  above  figures  is  the  land 
trade,  which  is  carried  on  with  thirty  states,  in- 
cluding Cashmere,  the  trade  with  Nepaul  being 
the  most  important,  as  most  of  the  trade  with 
Tibet  passes  through  that  state,  although  the 
settlement  of  the  Silckim  question  and  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity  in  the  Chumbi  vallev  is 
likely  to  change  that  condition  of  affairs.  Cot- 
ton piece  goods,  two  thirds  of  which  are  British 
and  the  otner  third  Indian,  are  largely  exported 
to  Nepaul,  Cashmere,  and  Tibet,  the  total  value  in 
1889->90  being  Rx  2,063,766.  Yams  are  also  ex- 
ported and  raw  cotton  to  western  China.  The  im- 
ports of  wool  from  Tibet  are  increasing.  Among 
other  exports  are  indigo  and  other  dyes  to  Cabul, 
and  Indian  tea,  the  demand  for  which  in  central 
Asia  has  not  expanded  to  the  expected  extent. 
The  exports  to  Afghanistan  increased  from  Rx 
574,890  in  1888  to  Rx  796,517  in  1890.  The  total 
trade  across  the  land  frontiers  for  1889^*90  was 


Rx  8,787,678  of  imports  and  Rx  £,118,749  of  ex- 
ports, inclusive  of  treasure,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  merchandise  exports  of  Rx  450,410  and 
a  decrease  of  over  Rx  ^)0,000  in  the  imports. 

The  trade  of  Burmah  for  1889-'90  was  by  far 
the  largest  on  record,  the  imports  of  private  mer- 
chandise being  Rx  235,000  and  the  exports  Rx 
1,917,500  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
largest  part  of  the  increase  m  imports  was  due 
to  Targe  supplies  of  kerosene  from  the  United 
States.  The  imports  of  oil  were  Rx  245,000 ;  of 
cotton  goods,  Rx  240,000 ;  of  cotton  yams,  Rx 
218,000.  The  exports  of  rice  were  Rx  1,640,000 ; 
of  teak,  Rx  237,500;  of  cutch,  Rx  135,000:  of 
raw  cotton,  Rx  80,000.  The  imports  of  Burmah 
for  the  two  years  before  the  war  averaged  Rx  8,- 
750,000  and  the  exporto  Rx  5,980,000;  daring 
the  two  years  of  fighting  the  imports  were  Rx 
8,560,000  and  the  exports  Rx  6,^,000  a  year; 
and  during  the  last  three  years  the  average  value 
of  the  imports  has  been  Rx  5,380,000  and  of  the 
exports  Rx  6,840,000. 

The  retums  for  the  whole  of  India  for  the  year 
ending  March  ^1, 1890,  show  a  slight  falling  oif 
in  the  value  of  imports  and  a  large  gain,  amount- 
ing to  Rx  6,445,598  in  the  value  of  exports.  The 
total  imports  of  merchandise  and  Government 
stores  were  Rx  69,199,376,  which  was  Rx  241,000 
below  the  previous  year,  but  above  the  average 
for  the  five  vears  immediatelv  preceding  bv  Rx 
7,683,100.  O^he  falling  off  as  compared  with'l888 
-*89  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  text- 
iles and  cotton  yams  that  more  than  balanced 
an  increase  in  the  imports  of  copper,  which  pUp 
an  important  part  m  native  industries.  The 
exports  of  Indian  products  and  manufactures 
amounted  to  Rx  99,088,333.  The  increase  was 
mainly  due  to  larger  exports  of  raw  cotton,  jute, 
and  rape  seed. 

The  cotton  crop  of  India  for  the  season  188^ 
'90  was  the  largest  ever  known.  The  quantity 
received  at  Bombay  was  2,238,000  bales  of  850 

Sounds,  and  at  Calcutta  146,856  bales.  The  In- 
ian  shipments  to  Europe,  China,  and  other  for- 
eign ports,  amounted  to  1,939,610  bales,  against 
1,632,000  in  1888-*89.  The  quality  shows  an  im- 
provement, though  complaints  of  adulteration 
are  still  common. 

The  state  forests  in  1889  covered  54,917  square 
miles.  In  1878  there  were  only  17,705  square 
miles.  In  the  next  year  large  areas  in  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  and  elsewhere  were  added,  in- 
creasing the  total  to  40,425  square  miles.  The 
total  figure  for  1889  was  made  up  of  19,712 
square  miles  in  the  Central  Provinces,  10^236  in 
Bombay,  5,111  in  Lower  Burmah,  4,988  in  Ben- 

fal,  3,727  in  Madras,  3.727  in  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  and  Oude,  8,447  in  Assam,  1,535  in 
the  Punjab,  and  1,059  in  Berar. 

The  British  mill  owners,  who  effectually  re- 
sisted the  proposal  to  place  a  slight  duty  on  im- 
ports of  cotton  goods  lor  the  encouragement  of 
Indian  manufactures,  now  that  the  industry  has 
attained  so  great  a  development  in  Bombay, 
show  a  desire  to  cripple  their  Indian  competi- 
tors by  interfering  witn  the  conditions  of  native 
labor,  and  in  this  they  are  seconded  by  tbe  Brit- 
ish working  classes.  For  their  behoof,  and  not 
from  any  spontaneous  demand  emanating  from 
either  laborers  or  employers  in  India,  an  Indian 
factory  commission  was  appointed,  which  made 
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its  report  in  Korember,  1890.    The  commission  was  22,240,111 ;  the  receipts  were  Rx  20,498,663 ; 
do  not  recommend  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  expenses,  Rx  10,377,401.    The  railroads  have  in 
labor  for  men,  bnt  for  women  they  would  set  the  recent  years  earned  nearly  5  per  cent,  on  their 
limit  at  eleven  and  for  children  at  six  and  three  capital ;  but  the  Government,  although  the  guar- 
quarter  hours  a  day,  and  they  would  introduce  anteed  interest  is  never  more  than  6  per  cent., 
compulsory  Sunday  rest  for  all  factory  labor  ex-  has  continued  to  lose  heavily  because  the  inter- 
cept when  one  or  more  native  holidays  occur  in  est  is  payable  in  gold,  while  the  earnings  are  paid 
the  week.    The  payment  of  wages  monthly  is  in  silver.    The  railroads  are  often  very  costly 
recommended,  and  employers   are   advised  to  works,  yet  the  rates  charged  average  less  than 
adopt  more  generally  the  system  of  providing  half  a  cent  a  mile  for  passengers  and  1  cent  per 
medical  treatment  and  drugs   for  their  work  ton  per  mile  for  freight  of  a  bulky  nature,  like 
people  and  to  start  provident  funds  for  insuring  coal  and  grain.    The  mileage  is  increasing  at 
them  against  accidents  and  disability  and  schools  the  rate  of  800  to  1,000  miles  a  year.    In  1880 
for  the  education  of  juvenile  laborers.    The  op-  there  were  869  miles  of  new  railroads  opened, 
eratives  are  accustomed  to  work  from  dawn  till  In  1889-*90  the  railroads  earned  4'78  per  cent, 
dusk,  and  they  prefer  not  to  l>e  restricted  to  on  the  the  capital,  of  which  the  state  received 
shorter  hours.    The  commissioners  declare  their  4*47  per  cent.    The  average  rate  of  guaranteed 
opinion  to  be  that  the  transformation  of  the  con-  interest  was  4f  per  cent.,  and  the  net  loss  to  the 
ditions  of  Indian  labor  through  the  supplanting  state  was  very  nearly  Rx  1,000,000.    The  Man- 
of  household  industry  by  factories  haii  been  ben-  dalay  Railroad,  constructed  by  the  state,  has 
eficial  for  the  working  classes  as  far  as  it  has  paid  in  the  first  year  its  working  expenses  and 
gone.    The  reports  of  the  Indian  cotton  mills  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended,  and  the 
show  for  1880  average  eross  earnings  of  15  per  Government   has  announced  the    intention  of 
cent,  and  7  per  cent  dividends,  while  English  keeping  the  Burman  system  in  its  own  hands 
mills  earned  on  the  average  (4  per  cent  on  the  and  of  spending  Rx  500,000  a  year  in  its  ex- 
invested  capital  and  divided  3^  per  cent  among  tension.    A  branch  line  through  a  wheat  and 
the  stockholders.  cott4>n  district  to  the  junction  of  the  Chindwin 
The  promised  repeal  of  the  English  duty  on  and  Irrawaddy  has  been  begun,  a  continuation 
silver  plate  gave  hopes  of  an  extraordinary  de-  to  Bhamo  is  projected,  and  another  line  through 
velopment  of  their  industry  to  the  silver  workers  the  Shan  country,  rich  in  minerals,  to  the  Chi- 
of  India,  who  already  find  a  market  for  their  nese  province  of  Yunnan  is  in  contemplation, 
goods  in   Paris.     The  condition  that  imports  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — During  the  fiscal 
shall  be  of  a  guaranteed  degree  of  fineness  ere-  year  1888-*80  the  posts  transmitted  260,628,110 
ated  a  diflficnlty  that  the  Indian  Government  is  letters  and  22,696,378  newspapers.    The  receipts 
studying  to  overcome.    The  metal  can  be  tested  were  Rx  1,281,540,  and  the  expenses  Rx  1,342,- 
at  the  mints  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay ;  but  the  452.    The  length  of  telegraph  lines  on  April  1, 
jtilversmiths  all  over  India  can  not  affonl  to  send  1880,  was  33,462  miles,  with  90,654  miles  of  wire, 
articles  to  the  mint  to  be  assayed  and  returned  The  number  of  paid  dispatches  was  8,010,894. 
to  be  finished  and  then  sent  a  second  time  to  the  The  receipts  were  Rx  742,148,  and  the  expenses 
port  of  shipment.    Unless  the  touchstone  test,  Rx  704,092. 

which  is  in  use  in  France,  is  acceptable  to  the  The  Indian  Congresses. — The  National  Con- 

Enelish  Government,  it  may  be  necessary  to  es-  jesses  came  into  existence  during  Ijord  Ripon^s 

tablish  assay  offices  at  the  chief  centers  of  silver  indulgent  administration.    Their  object  is  the 

manufacture,  such  as  Dacca  and  Cuttack  in  Ben-  defense  of  the  political  interests  of  the  native 

?il.  Delhi  in  northern  India,  and  Tanjore  and  races  and  the  presentation  of  their  desires  to  the 

richinopoly  in  southern  India.    A  society,  of  Government    The  earlier  congresses  were  com- 

which  Sir  George  Birdwood  is  chairman,  has  been  posed  of  Hindus,  with  a  sprinkling  of  native 

formed  in  England  for  preventing  the  decay  of  Christians  and  Parsees.     During   the  present 

indigenous  decorative  art  in  India  by  enoourag-  yice-regal  administration  the  Government  has 

ing  native  artisans  to  continue  in  the  practice  striven  to  discourage  and  check  the  movement 

of  their  hereditary  handicrafts  and  spreading  a  While  the  congresses  have  become  more  repre- 

knowledge  of  the  beauty  and  cheapness  of  their  sentative,  influential  persons  and  classes  have 

products  in  Europe.  fallen  away  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  an- 

NaTfntfon.— In  1888-'89,  1.818  British  ves-  thorities.     The  Mohammedans,  who  held  aloof 

sels,  of  2.814,877  tons,  were  entered  and  1,872.  of  from  the  earlier  congresses  because  they  were 

2.8£K8,135   tons,  cleared  at  Indian  ports;  1,071  mainly  support«<l  by  Bengal  Hindus,  were  repre- 

British  Indian  vessels,  of  155,234  tons,  were  en-  sented  in  the  fifth  Congress  that  was  held  in 

tered  and  1,125,  of  155,820  tons,  cleared  ;  657  Bombay  at  the  end  of  1889 ;  but  the  presence  of 

foreign  vessels,  of  309,104  tons,  were  entered  and  a  few  Mohammedan  delegates  was  the  signal 

594,  of  394,067  tons  cleared ;  and  1,635  native  for  a  counter-movement,  the  organization  of  a 

vessels,  of  80,964  tons,  were  entered  and  1,713,  of  Patriotic  Anti-Congress  League,  and  for  anti- 

85,131  tons,  cleared,  making  the  total  number  Congress  meetings  that  had  the  almost  unani- 

arriv^  5.181,  of  8,450,179  tons,  and  the  total  mous  support  of  the  great  Mohammedan  com- 

number  cleared  5,304,  of  8,533,153  tons.    Of  the  munity  in  Bombay.    The  influential  Parseecolo- 

ve$«5els  entered   755,  of  1,408,331  tons,  and  of  nies  in  Bombay  and  northwest  India  also  frowned 

those  cleared  967,  of  1,735,626  tons,  were  steam-  on  the  movement,  and  the  Parsee  representa- 

ships  that  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal.  tion  was  smaller  than  in  previous  congresses. 

Railroads.  —  The  mileage   of   railroads   on  The  Hindu  magnates  and  rulers  have,  as  a  rule, 

April  1,  1890,  was  16,095.    The  number  of  pas-  openly  discountenanced  the  movement,  which 

^engers  in  1889  was  110,650,472,  against  103,156,-  they  regard  as  a  manifestation  of  the  dangerous 

013  in  1888;  the  number  of  tons  transported  radicalism  and  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  ad- 
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vanced  and  Europeanized  section  of  the  Hindus  the  consummation  of  marriage  to  fourteen  jean 

of   Bengal.    Some  of   the  chief   promoters  of  for  females  and  twenty  for  males ;  alfto  that  in  the 

the  congresses  have  been  retired  Anglo-Indian  enforcement  of  judicial  decrees  for  the  restitution 

officials,  like  Mr.  Hume  and  Sir  William  Wed-  of  conjugal  rights  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 

derbum,  who  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  should  he  abolished.    The  sixth  Congress  was 

fifth  Congress.    The  congresses  are  renresenta-  composed  of  about  1,000  delegates  from  all  parts 

tive,  not  of  the  agricultural  classes  that  form  of  India,  representing  over  4,000,000  people  be- 

the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  nor  of  the  longing  to   all    the  various  nationalities  and 

aristocracy,  the   land  owners,  or   the  trading  cre^s.    The  president  was  Phirozshah  Merv&nji 

guilds,  but  of  the  native  professional  and  liter-  Mehta,  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Legislative 

ary  class,  the  graduates  of  the  universities.    In  Council. 

the  fifth  Congress  the  chief  matter  discussed  was  The  Conservative  infiuence  of  the  official  cUss, 
that  of  the  participation  of  natives  in  the  gov-  which  is  averse  to  any  modification  of  the  ?j^ 
ernraent  of  their  country.  A  series  of  resolu-  tern  of  pure  despotism,  has  been  too  powerful 
tions  was  adopted  praying  for  elective  repre-  even  for  the  viceroys  and  governors,  who  have 
sentation  in  the  imperial  and  provincial  coun-  been  recalled  by  the  present  Tory  Government 
cils.  To  obtain  elective  institutions  for  India  of  Great  Britain  as  soon  as  they  betrayed  any 
has  been  the  great  object  of  the  movement  from  sympathy  with  native  aspirations  for  self-gov- 
the  beginning.  In  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  ernment  or  their  demands  for  justice.  Lord 
reconstruction  of  the  Legislative  Councils  that  Keay,  who  attempted  to  root  out  oormption  by  ex- 
was  introduced  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  posing  and  prosecuting  extortionate  subordinates, 
March,  1800,  the  ex- Viceroys  of  India,  Lord  was  superseded  as  Governor  of  Bombay  by  Lord 
Northbrook  and  the  Marqliis  of  Ripon,  and  Lord  Harris  on  April  13,  1890.  The  people  on  his  de- 
Kim  berley,  ex-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  ex-  parture  decided  to  raise  a  statue  as  a  memorial 
pressed  regret  that  no  other  method  was  pro-  of  the  beneficial  measures  and  useful  institution 
posed  for  selecting  a  part  at  least  of  the  mem-  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
bers  of  the  councils  than  their  nomination  by  The  Indian  Councils  bill  that  was  discussed 
the  Governor-General,  and  in  reply  Lord  Salis-  in  Parliament,  while  denying  elective  repres^nta- 
bury  deprecated  the  idea  of  introducing  the  tion  in  any  form,  enlarged  the  powers  of  th« 
elective  principle  into  India,  as  it  was  unsuited  Governor-Generars  LegiSative  Council  and  con- 
fer Oriental  peoples,  and  especially  so  in  a  coun-  ceded  a  limited  advisory  control  of  the  finances 
try  where  the  population  is  divided  by  such  re-  by  allowing  a  discussion  of  the  budget  as  a  mat- 
li&^ious  antagonism  as  exists  between  Hindus  and  ter  of  course,  whereas  at  present  it  can  onlv  be 
Mohammedans.  Lord  Granville  thought  that  discussed  when  the  financial  plans  of  the  (jot- 
the  Government  assumed  a  great  responsibility  ernment  involve  a  change  in  the  law ;  but  roo- 
in  ignoring  Lord  Dufferin's  proposals  in  favor  tions  and  votes  are  not  allowed  in  the  debate  on 
of  popular  representation.  Great  indignation  the  budget.  Another  concession  is  the  right  of 
was  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Bombay  Con-  interpellation,  which  is  awarded,  however,  by  re- 
gress because  the  provincial  governments  sent  strictions  that  deprive  it  of  any  effective  use. 
police  detectives  to  identify  and  watch  them.  The  right  existefl  under  the  act  of  1853,  but  was 
Since  1885  the  elective  principle  has  been  in  op-  taken  away  in  1861  because  the  European  mem- 
eration  in  the  district  boards  which  have  a  partial  bers  availed  themselves  of  it  inconveniently.  It 
control  over  local  taxation  and  expenditures.  The  was  not  sympathy  for  native  rights  that  inspired 
young  Maharajah  of  Mvsore,  when  he  was  rein-  these  annoymg  tactics.  On  the  contrary,  the 
stated  on  his  ancestral  throne  in  1881,  established  contest  was  almost  invariably  over  the  income 
a  representative  assembly.  The  Bombay  Con-  tax.  which  is  apparently  more  unpopular  in  In- 
gress proposed  that  12  electors  chosen  for  every  dia  than  in  any  other  country,  oecause  the 
1,000,000  inhabitants  should  elect  representatives  class  on  which  it  bears  is  the  only  one  that  has  the 
to  the  imperial  and  to  the  provincial  councils  in  ear  of  the  rulers.  Repeatedly  the  Government 
the  proportion  of  one  for  every  5,000,000,  minor-  has  yielded  to  their  clamor,  and  repealed  it  In 
ities  to  be  proportionately  represented.  The  1886,  after  the  famine  fund  had  been  sacrificed 
elected  memoers  would  form  half  of  the  total  to  war  expenses,  it  was  reimposed,  but  the  peo- 
number  of  members  in  the  councils,  the  other  pie  affected,  English  and  native,  have  inches- 
half  consisting  of  official  and  nominated  mem-  santly  clamored  for  its  removal.  In  1890  the 
bers  in  equal  numbers.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  who  agitation  received  a  fresh  impulse  as  the  result 
was  present  and  promised  to  advocate  the  scheme  of  a  ruling  that  profits  on  consignments  sold  in 
in  Parliament,  introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect.  India  on  account  of  non-residents  shall  be  taxed. 
Shortly  before  the  assembling  of  the  next  Na-  Yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  mercantile  com- 
tional  Indian  Congress,  which  met  in  Calcutta  munity,  the  Government  suspended  collections^ 
toward  the  end  of  December,  1890,  the  Govern-  thus  opening  a  way  for  extensive  evasions,  ret 
ment  notified  its  officials  to  abstain  from  attend-  the  tax  it  insisted  on  retaining:  and  the  com- 
ing it,  and  this  order  had  the  effect  of  keeping  plaints  that  it  was  unsuited  to  India,  provoca- 
away  most  of  the  Europeans.  A  resolution  was  tive  of  serious  and  widespread  discontent,  un- 
adopted askincT  the  British  Parliament  to  pass  fair  in  incidence,  and  expensive  of  coUecticm 
Mr.  Bradlaugn*s  bill  as  soon  as  the  Viceroy  were  officially  declared  to  !«  untrue, 
should  decide  on  whom  the  franchise  shall  be  Hindu  Marriages. — The  question  of  early 
conferred.  Another  resolution  favored  local  marriages  has  occupied  much  attention,  and  the 
option  in  regard  to  strong  drink.  The  Congress  reform  of  the  custom  is  advocated  by  the  pro- 
unaniroously  resolved  thatthe  legal  agefor  the  sol-  gressive  section  of  native  society.  Ladies  prK^ 
emnization  of  marriage  should  be  raised  to  twelve  ticing  medicine  in  India  declare,  as  the  result  of 
years  for  females  and  eighteen  for  males,  and  for  their  observation,  that  the  age  of  physical  malar* 
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ity  for  girls  is  not  earlier  in  India  than  in  Europe,  and  demoralizing  as  is  the  lot  of  a  Hindu  wife, 
bat  later.  One  of  the  main  pleas  for  child  mar-  that  of  the  widow  is  far  worse.  Child  or  wonum, 
riage  among  high-caste  Hindus  is  the  necessity  she  is  isolated  from  social  life,  shunned  and 
of  male  offspring  to  conduct  the  funeral  cere-  banned  and  condemned  to  a  squalid  exist- 
monies  of  tne  father  of  the  household.  This  ence  enlivened  only  by  the  meanest  tasks  of  the 
object  is  oftener  defeated  than  achieved  by  the  household.  There  are  about  2,000,000  widows  in 
practice,  for  statistics  show  that  it  is  a  frequent  India.  The  act  passed  in  1856  permits  remar- 
cause  of  sterility.  The  fatal  consequences  of  riage,  but  a  powerful  caste  opinion  stands  in  the 
earlv  marriage  are  apparent  in  the  computations  way,  and  this  is  re-enforced  by  the  British  statute 
made  by  a  native  statistician,  T.  N.  Mukharji,  a  sanctioning  the  forfeiture  of  all  property  derived 
high-caste  Brahman,  who  shows  from  the  census  from  the  husband,  even  thougn  he  may  have 
tables  that,  while  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  which  is  willed  his  own  accumulations  to  her  with  an 
the  lend  age  of  consent,  the  proportion  of  bovs  express  license  to  marry  again.  The  ecclesias- 
to  girts  in  India  is  50*5  to  49*5  per  cent,  in  the  tical  and  social  ban  placed  upon  the  widow  who 
next  four  years  it  is  55*7  boys  to  43*3  girls.  The  remarries,  and  the  public  penalty  of  excom- 
inference  that  2,000,000  g[irls  die  from  the  ef-  munication  and  exclusion  from  the  temple  and 
fects  of  premature  marriage  is  strengthened  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  caste  that 
by  the  comparative  statistics  of  Bengal,  where  is  visited  by  the  priests  upon  the  man  who  keeps 
child  marriage  is  almost  universal,  and  four  his  daughter  in  school  and  unmarried  until  she 
girls  in  every  hundred  die  presumably  from  that  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  are  the  obstacles  in 
cause,  and  of  other  provinces  where  it  is  less  the  way  of  the  reformers,  and  therefore  it  has 
general.  been  proposed  to  prohibit  by  statute  the  depri%'a- 
The  system  of  infant  marriage  is  the  growth  of  tion  of  tne  religious  riehts  and  caste  privileges 
a  thousand  years.  It  originated  in  the  need  of  of  offenders  against  ecclesiastical  laws  that  have 
women  for  protection  in  troublous  times,  and  re-  been  modified  oy  British  statute, 
oeived  later  the  sanction  of  a  religious  command.  British  Belachlstan. — While  Lord  Lytton 
The  woman  who  dies  before  entering  into  the  was  Viceroy  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Khan  of 
connubial  state  is  lost,  for  marriage  is  the  one  in-  Khelat,  and  his  frontier  fort  of  Quetta  was  gar- 
dispensable  ordinance  necessary  for  her  salvation  risoned  with  British  troops.  Afterward  the  poll- 
in  thd  future  world.  A  father  commits  a  deadly  tical  agency  of  British  Beluchistan  was  estab- 
sin  who  does  not  provide  his  daughter  with  a  lished,  and  in  1887  the  districts  of  Pishin, 
husband,  and  to  evade  the  possibility  of  this  Shorarud,  Kach,  Kawas,  Hamai,  Sibi,  and  Thai 
euilt  he  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  to  fulfill  Chotiali  were  placed  under  the  admmistration  of 
his  duty  without  regard  to  ner  a^  or  physical  a  chief  commissioner,  Sir  Robert  Sanderaan. 
maturity.  For  the  husband  also  it  is  a  religious  Although  he  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  mere  adviser 
duty  to  marry  early  in  order  to  raise  up  sons  to  of  the  Khan,  the  power  given  him  by  treaty  to 
attend  to  his  funeral  rites.  As  the  laws  of  mar-  arbitrate  difficulties  between  the  Khan  and  his 
riage  were  religious,  so  was  their  sanction  until  subject  chiefs  has  been  so  construed  as  to  make 
British  law  stepped  in  to  fix  ten  years  as  the  age  the  political  agent  almost  supreme.  The  people 
for  the  wife  at  which  the  husband  may  legally  in  tnis  arid  country  extract  scanty  crops  from 
employ  force  to  compel  cohabitation,  or  may  the  valleys  Pasturage  is  scarce.  The  constnic- 
bring  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rites,  tion  of  military  roads  and  of  the  Sindh-Pishin 
which  is  enforceable  by  imprisonment  or  by  at-  railroad  has  given  emplovment  to  the  people  of 
tachment  of  the  wife's  property,  or  by  both,  the  country  as  well  as  to  Afghans  and  large  gangs 
Pandits  of  hif;hauthoritv  nave  drawn  arguments  of  laborers  from  India.  The  latter  have  been 
from  the  Vedic  texts  ana  from  historical  records  responsible  for  much  of  the  crime  that  has  pre- 
to  prove  that  in  ancient  India  the  marriage  of  vailed.  The  predatory  hill  tribes  on  the  border 
women  was  optional,  that  the  union  of  youths  of  Afghanistan  have  given  the  British  trouble 
and  maidens  mature  enough  to  enter  immediately  from  the  beginning.  The  raids  of  the  Kakars  of 
into  the  wedded  state  was  the  marriage  contem-  the  Zhob  valley  lea  to  an  expedition  against  them 
plated  in  the  sacred  books,  and  such  was  the  in  1888  and  to  the  annexation  of  new  territory, 
usage  as  late  as  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  The  building  of  the  railroad  from  the  Punjab  to 
era.  The  reformers  appeal  to  British  le^slation  Pishin  made  necessary  the  annexation  of  the 
to  alleviate  the  harsh  conditions  that  weigh  upon  Khetran  valley. 

Hindu  widows,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are        In  1889  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  resolved  on  the 

widowed  in  childhood  without  ever  having  seen  occupation  of  the  Zhob  valley,  and  in  October 
their  husbands,  at  least  by  repealing  the  law  that  •  and  November,  1890,  the  operation  was  carried 

works  the  forfeiture  of  their  property  if  they  re-  out  by  a  large  force  commanded  by  Gen.  Whito, 

marry.    The  on\j  limit  to  early  marriages  is  the  co-operating  with  another  column  advancing 

difficulty  of  findmg  a  husband  and  of  providing  from  the  Punjab.    The  valley,  which  extends  in 

the  wedding  gifts.    The  average  age  among  Hin-  an  east  and  west  direction  behind  the  Suliman 

dus  of  the  higher  castes  is  seven  years.  Sometimes  range,  commands  the    Draband,    Gomul,   and 

the  husband  is  an  infant  like  the  bride,  some-  Toohi  passes  leading  from  Afghanistan,  and  is 

times  a  polytramist  in  middle  life,  and  sometimes  easily  accessible  from  Quetta.    The  Kidderzais 

an  aged  Brahman  of  high  rank  who  marries  for  offered  resistance  nt  one  place  only,  relying  on 

the  sake  of  the  presents,  with  no  intention  of  see-  the  supposed  inaccessibility  of   their  country, 

ing  his  bride  again.    If  the  marria|ipe  is  meant  to  When  the  troops  appeared  among  them  the  chiefs 

he  more  than  a  ceremony,  the  girl  is  taken  from  made  their  submission,  and  the  other  tribes  fol- 

her  father^s  house  at  an  untimely  age  to  be  shat-  lowed  their  example.    The  place  chosen  for  the 

teredin  health  by  giving  birth  to  weakly  children  headquarters  of  the  British  resident  is  Apozai, 

before  she  has  grown  to  womanhood.   Onnatural  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  Draband  pass. 
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Sikkim. — The  frontier  province  of  Sikkim  March  to  their  fortified  camps,  called  Forts  White 
was  claimed  by  the  Tibetan  Oovernment  at  and  Uaka,  whence  small  columns  were  sent  out 
Lhassa  because  the  ruler,  whose  territory  ex-  to  punish  the  Seyin  and  Kanhow  Chins  for  cut- 
tends  across  the  Himalayas,  was  a  vassal  of  the  ting  telegraph  wires.  After  the  submission  of 
Lamas,  and  Tibetan  forces  were  sent  into  Sikkim  the  Tashons  other  tribes  gave  in  voluntarily  and 
to  resist  the  British  occupation.  The  Chinese  delivered  up  their  captives.  One  of  the  objects 
Amban  who  was  sent  to  arrange  a  settlement  of  the  expedition  was  to  find  a  route  for  a  rail- 
afBrmed  the  Tibetan  claim  and  the  suzerain  road  between  Upper  Burmah  and  Lower  Bengal, 
rights  of  China  over  Sikkim.  This  view  was  re-  The  ofiicers  explored  the  entire  country,  en- 
pudiated  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  soon  as  countering  little  hostility  after  the  natives 
It  was  made  clear  to  the  authorities  at  Pekin  learned  that  a  single  shot  was  followed  by  the  de- 
that  Sikkim  lies  south  of  the  Himalayas;  for  struction  of  their  crop  and  villages.  The  troops, 
the  Chinese  have  latterly  been  willine;  to  con-  with  the  exception  oi  small  garrisons,  were  with- 
cede  the  geographical  frontier  of  the  Himalayan  drawn  in  April. 

range  that  has  alwa^'s  been  claimed  by  the  Brit-  The  Tonnon  Expedition. — A  column  under 
ish  Government.  The  Amban  was  recalled  for  Major  Blundell  was  dispatched  from  Bhamo  in 
his  blunder  and  disgraced,  and  another  Amban  December,  1880,  to  punish  Kan  Hlaing,  chief  of 
or  Chinese  Resident  was  sent  to  Lhassa.  Still  the  Tonhon  Kachyens,  whose  principiu  village  is 
the  Chinese  Government  clung  with  character-  Swesaing,  for  his  raids  on  British  territory  and 
istic  pertinacity  to  the  claim  of  titular  suzer-  for  having  harbored  Sawyannine,  the  Alompra 
ainty,  The  Indian  negotiators,  as  in  the  case  of  pretender.  The  force  attacked  Swesaing  on 
Cashmere,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  shadowy  Dec.  23,  and  the  Kachyens  fought  stubbornly 
nominal  dependence  of  the  province  on  China,  and  well,  though  shell  after  sheU  was  dropjied 
It  was  not  till  the  Amban  was  induced  to  go  to  in  their  midst.  The  next  day,  when  the  English 
Calcutta  that  the  dispute  was  settled  bv  a  burned  their  village,  they  fe'll  upon  the  rear  of 
treaty  signed  on  March  17, 1890,  by  the  Amban  the  column  with  fury.  Tonhon  was  captured 
and  the  Viceroy.  According  to  this  treaty,  after  a  bombardment  that  set  it  on  fire.  The 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Queen  on  Aug.  17,  the  Kachyens  retreated  across  the  Sbweli  river, 
crest  of  the  range  which  forms  the  water  part-  The  next  day  they  returned  and  attacked  the 
ing  between  the  Teesta  and  its  affluents  on  the  British  camp.  After  halting  ten  days  it  Ton- 
southern  side  and  the  Machu  and  other  rivers  of  hon,  the  column  marched  to  the  Shweli  nver. 
Tibet  is  recognized  as  the  political  boundary,  crossed  it  with  much  difficulty,  and  marched  on 
The  protectorate  of  the  British  Government  and  Mantene,  where  the  rebel  Prince  Sawyannine  had 
its  full  and  exclusive  control  of  the  internal  af-  established  his  headouarters.  He  was  reported 
fairs  and  foreign  relations  of  Sikkim  are  ad-  to  have  two  guns  ana  a  force  of  2,000  men,  the 
initted,  and  both  parties  engage  to  respect  the  majority  of  whom  were  stated  to  be  Panthays 
boundary  and  prevent  aggression  from  their  re-  or  Chinese  Mussulmans.  When  the  place  was 
spective  sides  of  the  frontier.  The  questions  of  readied  it  was  found  to  be  abandoned,  Sawyan- 
providing  facilities  for  trade  across  the  front-  nine  having  taken  up  his  position  at  the  Kacb- 
ler,  of  the  rights  of  pasturage  on  the  Sikkim  yen  village  of  San-Sain,  six  miles  distant.  This 
side,  and  of  the  arranging  a  method  of  inter-  village  was  captured  and  burned  bv  Major  For- 
changing  official  communications  between  the  rest,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  fight  A 
British  authorities  and  the  authorities  in  Tibet  column  under  Major  Greenway  reached  Mantone 
were  left  to  be  discussed  by  two  joint  commis-  from  Momeik  at  the  same  time  as  Major  Blun- 
sioners  to  be  appointed  within  six  months  after  dell.  Sawyannine  fied  across  the  Chinese  front- 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  in  London.  ier.    Major  Blundell  brought  back  his  force  to 

The  Chln-Lashal  Expedition.— The  effort  Bhamo  in  the  middle  of  March, 
to  subjugate  the  mountain  tril[>es  on  the  borders  The  Condition  of  Bnrmah. — Considerable 
of  Burmah  and  India  was  renewed  in  the  begin-  material  progress  has  been  achieved  in  Upper 
ning  of  1890.  Two  expeditions  advanced  from  Bnrmah  under  British  rule.  The  revenue  has 
opposite  sides  of  the  mountains,  building  roads  risen  from  Rx  501 .686  in  1887-88  to  Rx  768,345 
as  they  progressed.  The  troops  suffered  terribly  in  1888-'89  and  Rx  1,012,800  in  1889-'90.  The 
from  disease.  Any  resistance  offered  by  the  revenue  of  Lower  Burmah,  which  in  1888-'89 
savages  was  re(juited  by  the  burning  of  villages,  was  Rx  2,542,094,  rose  in  1^89-'90  to  Rx  3,209,- 
and  to  deputations  of  the  inhabitants  who  came  600.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
to  ask  for  terms  Brigadier-General  Symons  re-  land.  In  Lower  Burmah  there  is  in  addition  a 
plied  that  if  they  did  not  submit  their  country  capitation  tax  of  24  rupees  for  every  single,  and 
would  be  laid  waste  and  the  people  hunted  like  5  rupees  for  every  married  man.  In  Upper  Bur- 
wild  beasts.  His  column,  numbering  over  2,000  mah,  in  addition  to  a  tax  or  tithe  of  10  rupees 
fighting  men,  advanced  westward  to  Yokwa,  on  every  household,  a  rent  is  collected  from  the 
where  it  was  joined  by  Brigadier-General  Tre-  state  lands,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
gear's  column,  which  occupied  more  than  the  King,  and  from  confiscated  lands.  The  Govem- 
expected  space  of  time  in  its  march  from  the  ment  proposes  to  assess  all  lands,  public  or  pri- 
west,  being  delayed  by  an  outbreak  of  cholera  vate,  eventually,  and  has  introduced  the  systtm 
and  difficulties  of  transport.  From  Yokwa,  already  in  one  district.  In  the  spring  of  1890  a 
which  is  the  chief  village  of  the  southern  Baung-  proclamation  was  issued  announcing  that  in  the 
she  Chins,  a  large  was  sent  northward  against  Shan  States,  in  addition  to  the  tribute,  all  roine^ 
the  Tashons  or  northern  branch  of  the  tribe,  and  forests  were  regarded  in  the  property  of  the 
They  were  not  reduced  to  submission  with-  Government.  The  Tsawbwa  of  Thebaw,  whofe 
without  a  struggle.  After  they  had  paid  their  influence  has  done  more  to  bring  about  the 
fine  and  tribute,  the  British  columns  returned  in  submission  of  the  Shan  chiefs  than  the  fight- 
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in?  forces  of  the  Government,* greatly  dissatis-  padiated  the  promise  and,  after  a  hasty  and 
fied  with  this  wholesale  confiscation,  left  his  irregular  trial,  sentenced  the  man  to  death,  al- 
fXMt  and  sent  in  his  resignation.  The  defection  though  no  charge  of  dakoity  or  murder  was 
of  this  usefal  ally  might  have  serious  conse-  proved  against  him.  This  breach  of  faith  on  the 
quenoes,  and  therefore  the  authorities  made  part  of  the  Government  caused  such  a  storm  of 
some  arrangement  by  which  he  was  induced  to  indignation  among  the  Burmans  that  the  home 
withdraw  his  resignation.  For  the  protection  of  Government,  on  learning  the  state  of  feeling, 
the  lessees  of  the  ruby  mines,  whose  concession  directed  Sir  Charles  Crossthwaite,  the  Chief  Corn- 
covers  a  tract  of  eight  hundred  square  miles,  em-  missioner,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
bracing  the  whole  region  where  pi-ecious  stones  tence.  He  had  been  convicted  on  the  charge  of 
have  ^n  found  except  one  or  two  unworked  rebellion.  A  new  trial  having  been  granted,  a 
mines  on  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Government  issued  new  charge  was  brought  a^nst  him  on  account 
regulations  prohibiting  all  persons  from  mining  of  a  muraer  committed  Ktur  years  before.  It 
or  selling  ruoies  except  the  employes  of  the  com-  having  been  shown  that  the  local  government 
pany.  The  heavy  penalties  decreed  in  the  proc-  had  official  reports  proving  that  the  murderer 
lamation  did  not  frighten  the  native  miners,  who  was  fiocho,  a  still  uncaptured  dakoit  chief,  the 
washed  out  as  many  rubies  as  before,  which  half  Chief  Commissioner  oraered  the  withdrawal  of 
the  population  of  Mandalay  were  engaged  in  this  charge.  Yanyun  was  regarded  bv  the  peo- 
smuggling.  Consequently  the  decree  was  re-  pie  as  a  patriot,  not  as  a  bngand.  tVhen  the 
vokt^.  and  the  company  imposed  a  license  tax  of  Chief  Commissioner  visited  Myangvan,  the  arch- 
20  rupees  on  each  mmer.  Many  miners  paid  es  erected  to  welcome  him  were  placarded  with 
this  tax,  and  brought  the  best  rubies  to  the  prayers  for  mercy,  and  15  petitions  praying  that 
company's  stores  for  purchase.  The  company  Yanyun's  life  might  be  spared  were  presented  to 
has  not  yet  begun  to  mine  for  rubies  with  hy-  Sir  Charles  Crossthwaite,  one  of  these  bearing 
draulic  machinery  as  is  intended.  the  signatures  of  officials  of  the  town  and  mer- 

The  revolt  of  the  Burmese  people  a^inst  their  chants  of  all  nationalities,  and  another  being 
conauerors  has  been  extin^ished.  chiefly  as  the  borne  by  a  deputation  of  100  phoongryeea  or  Bur- 
result  of  the  decree  of  disarmament,  most  of  mese  monks.  The  Judicial  Commissioner,  Mr. 
the  leaders  who  held  out  have  been  killed,  and  Ilodgkinson,  after  investigating  the  proceedings, 
their  bands  deported.  More  than  40,000  rifles,  found  that  no  crimen  or  atrocities  were  proved 
muskets,  and  snotguns  have  been  given  up.  A  against  Yanyun,  and  that  the  subordinate  mag- 
^trong  protest  was  raised  by  the  Karens  and  the  istrate  had  promised  positively  that  his  lite 
American  missionaries,  who  have  Christianized  would  be  spared,  and  that,  aside  from  this  spe- 
them  and  brought  them  up  to  a  comparatively  cial  pledge,  Yanyun  came  within  the  proclama- 
high  8tat«  of  civilization,  against  the  application  tion  offering  amnesty  to  dakoits. 
of  the  arms  act  to  them,  as  they  had  never  A  general  regildiug  and  decoration  of  pago- 
giren  the  Government  the  least  trouble.  Da-  das  throughout  Burmah  toward  the  end  of  1890 
koity  in  Burmah  has  become  much  less  preva-  was  interpreted  b^  the  authorities  as  a  sign  that 
lent  than  before.  the  people  were  in  an  unusual  state  of  excite- 

The  acts  of  confiscation  and  tyranny  com-  ment  and  ferment.    The  Mingoon  prince,  who 

mitted  by  the  Government  and  tfie  abuses  of  escaped  in  1889  from  Pondicherry  to  Saigon,  was 

justice  perpetrated  by  the  local  officials,  who  are  joined  there  by  his  family  in  the  summer.    It  was 

the  dregs  of  the  Indian  civil  service,  unruly  spir-  feared  that  he  contemplated  entering  Burmah, 

its  themselves,  both  ignorant  of  law  and  prone  and  the  local  officers  were  generally  of  the  opiq- 

to  violence,  came  near  kindling  anew  in   1890  ion  that  in  that  case  a  general  insurrection  would 

the   smoldering    embers  of    rebellion.     A.  P.  occur,  and  that  it  would  be  supported  by  the 

MacDonnell,  who  acted  as  chief  commissioner  Buddhist  priesthood,  because  the  prince  is  the 

for  the  last  three  months  of  1889,  and  introduced  undoubted  legitimate  representative  of  Alom- 

several  reforms,  recommended  the  appointment  pra.    Early  in  December  disturbances  occurred 

of  a  judicial  commissioner  for  Upper  Burmah  to  m  the  northern  districts,  where  a  rebel  chief 

review  and  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  mag-  calling  himself  the  Kanlaing  prince  appeared 

istrates  who  carelessly  dispose  of  the  lives  and  with  a  large  following  at  Manwaing.    A  oody  of 

liberties  of  the  people.    Several  months  later,  Chinese  raiders  crossed  the  frontier  at  Mitkanas, 

after  several  flagrant  instances  of  malad minis-  all  work  was  interrupted  in  the  jade  mines,  and 

tration  had  come  to  light,  such  an  officer  was  the  district  lying  between  Mandalay  and  the 

appointed.    In  the  Kyanksai  district  the  police  ruby  mines  was  disturbed, 

tortured  prisoners  to  extract  confessions,  the  INDIANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 

magistrate    refusing  baiL  and    kept  witnesses  Union  Dec.  11, 1816;  area,  80,850  square  miles, 

illegally  in  jail  until  they  gave  the  testimony  de-  The  population,  according  to  each   decennial 

sired.    Persons  deportea  under  the  village  regu-  census,  was  147,178  in  1820;  848,081  in  1830; 

lations,  which  permits  magistrates  to  send  peo-  685,866  in  1840;  988,416  in  1850;  1,850.428  in 

pie  from  Upper  Burmah  to  the  upper  Chindwin  1860;    1,680,637    in   1870;    1,978.801   in    1880; 

on  suspicion  merely  of  having  abetted  rebels,  2,192,404  in  1890.    Capital,  Indianapolis, 

were  starved  by  the  contractors,  who  received  OoTerniiieiit. — The  following  were  the  State 

money  from  the  Government  for  feeding  them.  officers  during  the  year :    Governor,  Alvin  P. 

Boh  Yanyun,  a  rebel  chief  who  been  pursued  Hovey,  Republican  :   Lieutenant-Governor,  Ira 

for  more  than  a  vear  bv  the  troops  ana  police,  J.  Chase ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  F.  Griffin  ; 

surrendered  in  tne  early  summer  on  a  promise  Auditor,    Bruce    Carr;    Treasurer,   Julius    A. 

of  pardon  given  by  a  subordinate  magistrate  of  Lemcke;  Attorney-General,  Louis  T.  Michener; 

Myingvan.  The  surrender  was  negotiated  through  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Harvev  M. 

a  Buddhist  priest.  The  deputy  commissioner  re-  La  Follette ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Silas 
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D.  Coffey,  John  G.  Berkshire,  Walter  Olds,  Byron 
K.  Elliott,  and  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell,  who  died 
on  Dec  12  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Bride  by  appointment  of  the  Governor. 

Population. — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained b^  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


COUNTnES. 


Aduns 

Allen. 

Bartholomew. 

Benton 

Blackfiird  . . . . 

Boone 

Brown 

rarroU 

Ca^8 

riark 

OUy 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatar 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Klkbart 

F&yette 

Plojd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks.... 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington. . . 

Jackson 

Jasper 

J»y 

Jefferson  . . . . 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko. . . . 
La  Grsnee. . . . 

Lake 

Laporte 

liiwrence  .... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin  

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

Mewton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Post-y 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph  . . . . 

Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer. '. . . . . 

Starke 

St  Josttph..  . 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland. . . 
Tippecanoe... 


1880. 

1890. 

1^8S6 

20,181 

54.764 

66.680 

2sjn 

28,867 

11.108 

11,908 

8,020 

10,461 

8&,922 

26.572 

10,264 

1U,808 

1S,945 

20.021 

27.611 

81,152 

28.610 

80,250 

25.854 

80,586 

28,472 

27,870 

12.856 

18,941 

21.552 

26.227 

26.671 

21,364 

19,779 

19,277 

20.226 

24.807 

22,926 

80,181 

1^992 

20,258 

88,454 

89,2<>1 

11,894 

12,680 

24,590 

29.458 

20,228 

19.658 

20.092 

18,866 

14.801 

16,746 

22,74i 

24,920 

28,618 

81,498 

22.996 

24,879 

24,901 

26,128 

17,128 

17,829 

21,826 

2n,7b6 

22,981 

21,498 

24,016 

23,879 

19,58 1 

26,186 

21.80.% 

27,644 

28  050 

24.189 

9,464 

11,185 

19,2:^2 

28.478 

25,977 

24,507 

16.458 

11608 

19,587 

19,561 

26,824 

28,044 

26,494 

2^,645 

15,680 

15.615 

]^091 

28,886 

80,985 

84,445 

18,548 

19,792 

27,ft27 

86,487 

1'2,782 

141,156 

28,414 

28,818 

1X,475 

18,978 

24,088 

25,828 

15.875 

17,678 

27,816 

28,025 

18,900 

18,648 

8,167 

8,803 

22,956 

28,859 

5.5(» 

4,955 

14,S6i 

14,678 

15,901 

15,040 

19,460 

20.296 

16,997 

18,240 

16.888 

ia544 

17,227 

19,052 

20,857 

21.529 

9.S51 

11.2.« 

22.501 

22.835 

26,485 

28.085 

21.627 

19,8.V) 

19,288 

19.084 

8.848 

7,888 

2.\257 

25.454 

22,122 

22.060 

5.105 

7.889 

88,178 

42.«7 

14.645 

14.478 

20.8?i6 

21,877 

18,886 

12  514 

85,966 

85,078 

4,706 

11,026 

1,090 

705 

2,441 

650 

44 

1,676 

8,541 

1,640 

4,682 

8,898 

1,585 

4,675 

•a807 
•502 
4,082 
7,206 
4,261 
^747 
1,286 
4,868 
•670 

•1,726 
2,445 
2L178 
7,875 
1,888 
1,822 
706 
•540 

•1,4^8 
•187 
6.602 


1,060 
1.721 
4,196 

•  1,470 
•1,845 

24 
1.720 
2,151 

•15 
8.795 
8.460 
1.249 
8,960 
88.374 

4<»4 

498 
1,740 
1,708 

709 
•257 

6:^6 

44^8 
•608 

815 
•861 

8d6 
1.248 
2,161 

825 

672 
1.882 
•1«6 
l,6.'i0 

•  2,277 
•204 
•510 

197 
•62 
2.284 
0.279 
•167 
1.541 
•822 
•tiSi 


cotTitTnes. 

Tipton .• 

Union 

Vanderbuifh 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 

Total 

e 


1880. 

1890. 

14,407 

18,157 

7,678 

T,(N16 

42,198 

60,809 

12,025 

18.!54 

45,658 

50.195 

25,241 

27,126 

11,487 

10,055 

80,102 

21,161 

18,955 

18,610 

88,618 

87.628 

18,442 

21,514 

18.705 

15.671 

16,041 

17,768 

1,078,801 

2,102,4M 

n.770 
•667 
17.616 
1.129 
4,537 
1,Se5 
•.Mi 

999 
•886 
•9S5 
8.072 
1,^76 

627 

214,808 


Finances. — ^There  was  no  increase  during  the 
year  in  the  bonded  State  debt,  which  remained 
at  $8,540,615.12;  but,  as  in  every  year  since 
1877,  the  current  receipts  of  revenue  were  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenditures,  and  the  balance 
of  $974,109.85  in  the  State  treasury  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  had  almost  disappeared 
at  its  close.  At  the  present  rate  of  State  taxa- 
tion for  general  purposes  (12  cents  on  each  $100) 
the  receipts  must  continue  to  fall  below  the  ex- 
penditures hj  $500,000  annually.  Taxation  of 
corporations  is  recommended  by  the  Governor. 

County  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Indiana 
counties  for  1890  was  $6,827,674,  an  increase  of 
$2,758,220  in  ten  years.  Of  this  sum  $5,872,956 
is  a  bonded  debt  and  $954,718  a  floating  debt. 
Of  the  92  counties,  only  18  are  out  of  delS. 

Education. — The  condition  of  the  common- 
school  funds  of  the  State  on  June  30  was  as 
follows :  Held  by  counties,  June,  1889,  $8,303,- 
148.49 ;  deductions  on  account  of  errors  in  re- 
ports, $530.55 ;  net  fund  for  June,  1889,  $3,302.- 
617.94 ;  from  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  non- 
negotiable  bonds,  $8,904,783.23 ;  from  fines  by 
county  clerks,  $32,526.72 ;  from  fines  by  justices, 
$35,681.44 ;  from  other  sources,  $14,435.88 ;  held 
by  counties,  June,  1890,  $7,290,063J21 ;  net  in- 
crease in  1890,  $82,128.49. 

The  condition  of  the  Congressional  Township 
fund  was  as  follows :  Reported  held  by  counties, 
June,  1889  (corrected),  $2,450,671.79;  added  by 
sale  of  lands,  $11,102.20;  toUl,  $2,461,773.99; 
value  of  1,830  acres  of  unsold  lands,  $32.326.38 ; 
total,  $2,494,100.37;  increase  in  Congressional 
fund,  $11,107.18. 

At  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute, 
86  counties  were  represented  by  1,009  pupils 
durinff  the  year  ending  Oct  31.  The  past  two 
years  nave  been  the  most  prosperous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  At  Purdue  University 
439'  pupils  were  in  attendance  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1889.  and  463  pupils  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1890. 

Charities. — ^For  the  year  ending  Oct.  81, 1889, 
189  .b^s  and  159  girls  were  cared  for  at  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
161  boys  and  138  girls  remained  in  attendance 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  were  receH-ed 
during  the  year  for  maintenance  $55,000.  and 
expended  $54,999.39;  received  for  repairs 
$3,000,  expended  $2,998.88.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance  was  300,  and  the  net 
per  capita  expense.  $180.65.  For  the  year  end- 
ing Oct.  31, 1890,  the  total  attendance*  was  3.5.5, 
and  there  remained  at  the  close  of  the  year  160 
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boys  and  135  inrls.    The  total  expenditures  for  Timothy  hay —  Number  acres  Powed,  1,242,627; 

the  Tear  were  $57,998.60,  and  the  per  capita  ex-  product  m  torn*,  2,112,467 ;  total  value  of  crop,  |28,- 

penditure,  $196.93.    The  value  of  real  and  ^^^^  l^^"  potatoes- Number  acn»  planted,  80,747; 

sonal  property  belonging  to  the  institution  Oct.  ^   ^  \^  bushels,  2,688,876;  totiJl  value  of  crop 

31,  1890,  was  $540,582.62.    At  the  School  for  |2,286,644.              »    »      »      •                             i» 

Feeble-minded  Vouth  there  were  262  pupils  on  8weet  potatoes  —  Number  acres   planted,  2,646; 

the  rolls  Nov.  1,  1889.    During  the  year  77  were  product  iu  bushels,  168,700 ;  total  value  ot'  crop,  9190,> 

admitted  and  24  discharged,  leaving  815  on  Oct.  440.               ^    „    ^       .     ^    ^  .     ^,  ^  . 

31,  1890.    The  sum  of  $59,346  was  expended  for  ^^^over  seed-Product  m  bushels,  266,924;  total 

maintenance     The  Central  Hospital  ^r  the  In.  ^-^^TTmothT'^^^^^^^           in  bushels,  89,081 ;  total 

sane  had   l,-«7  inmat^  on  Nov.  1,  1889;  664  value  of  cJop,  $48,861.                        '      ' 

were  admitted  during  the  year  ensuing,  and  568  „      ifl«o\i,^  «,«,««  ^^  *k^  t).,^«.»  «««»  oo 

discharged,  leaving  1,583  on  Oct.  31,  1890.    The  ,  ^or  1889  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  were  as 

eipenditures  for  the  year  were  $251,037.44.    At  ^^^}^^ '            _^    ^    ,.  ,        .    ,              ,,   „«. 

the  Northern  Hospital  there  were  327  inmates  on  Wheat,  41,641,670  bushels,  raised  ui^n  2,778,888 

f\nt  *ii   ifiSdi  aores;   com,  106,642,161    bushels;   oats,  28,710,986 

ik    ' **      1  «^  «#  «k;i^.««  «f  f K^  «5.JHi«r«  .ml  bushcls ;  barley,  416,826  bushels :  rye,  871,216  bush- 

The  attendance  of  children  at  the  ^^diers  and  ^^    buckwheat  89,764  bushels ;  clover  seed,  268,728 

Sailors  Orphans'  Home  on  Oct.  31, 1890,  was  574.  bushels ;  timothy  seed,  88,449  bushel* ;  clover  hay. 

The   school    chapel  and    main    building  were  2,849,628  tons;  timothy  hay,  1,828,047  tons;  Irish 

planned  and  built  with  a  capacity  for  350 pupils,  potatoes,  7,788,267  bushels,  raised  on  79,218  acres; 

and  although  the  last  Legislature  passed  an  act  sweet  potatoes,  194,040  bushels,  raised  on  2,772  acres, 

authorizing  the  building  of  six  cottages,  the  lat-  Goal. — The  output  of  coal  in  the  State  during 

ter  are  all  full  and  applications  for  over  100  sol-  1890  exceeded  that  of  1888  by  573,500  tons, 

diers*  orphans  have  already  been  passed  upon,  There  were  seven  fatal  and  fifteen  serious  acci- 

many  of  whom  are  now  in  county  asylums.    The  dents  in  the  Indiana  mines  during  the  year, 

present  indebtedness  of  the  institution  is  $13,-  The  total  number  of  men  employeS  in  tHe  77 

511.60,  brought  about  by  alack  of  appropriation  mines  was  6,550.     The  estimated  capital  em- 

to  cover  actual  expenses.    The  Treasurer  s  report  ployed  was  $2,081,000,  and  the  estimated  output 

shows  the  total  aisbursements  for  the  year  to  8,676,000  tons, 

have  been  $72,520.52.  Decision.— On  Nov.  15  the  State  Supreme 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  Institution  for  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  State  rs. 
the  Blind  on  Oct.  31, 1889,  was  143.  The  value  Klein,  declaring  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  institution  is  esti-  law  requiring  all  meat  sold  in  the  State  to  be  in- 
mated  at  $353,638,  and  personal  property  at  spected  in  the  State  before  being  butchered. 
$15,36482,  making  a  total  valuation  of  $368,-  The  court  regarded  such  an  act  as  a  plain  inter- 
202.82.  Out  of  the  $28,000  appropriation  for  ference  with  interstate  commerce, 
the  maintenance  fund,  $25,835.45  was  expended  Political.— A  convention  of  the  Prohibition 
during  the  fiscal  year  1889.  party  met  at  Indianapolis  on  Feb.  20  and  nom- 

Prisons.— The  annual  report  of  the  Woman's  mated  the  following  State  ticket :  For  SecreUry 

Prison  and  Reform  School  for  Girls  for  the  year  of  State,  Barzillai  M.  Blount ;  for  Auditor,  Abra- 

ending  Oct.  31  shows  the  following  figures:  For  ham  Hintzinger ;  for  Treasurer,  John  E.  Bran- 

the  prison^<»nvicts  on  Oct.  31,  1889,  59 ;  re-  son ;  for  Attorney-General,  Sumner  Haynes ;  for 

ceived  during  the  year,  23 ;  discharged,  25 ;  re-  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Leander 

maining  on  Oct.  31,  1890,  57;  for  the  Reform  M.  Christ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

School— pupils  on  Oct.  31, 1889, 144;  received,  Charles  L.  Jessup;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

53:  discharged,  46 ;  pupils  on  Oct  31, 1890, 151.  Court,  S.  J.  North.    The  platform  contains  the 

At  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  there  were  516  usual  resolutions  against  the  sale  and  use  of 

pupils  on  OcL  31, 1890.  liquor,  favors  woman  suffrage,  a  tariff  for  reve- 

The  daily  average  number  of  convicts  in  the  nue  only,  the  passage  of  a  service  pension  bill. 
Southern  State  Prison  for  the  year  was  569,  and  the  suppression  of  trusts,  the  apportionment  of 
the  average  per  capitu  cost  $121.40.  In  the  the  puolic-school  revenue  on  the  basis  of  attend- 
Xorthem  State  Prison  the  daily  average  for  the  ance  rather  than  school  population,  and  the  let- 
year  was  751  prisoners.  ting  of  public  printing  to  tne  highest  bidder. 

Agricnitare.— The  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Indianap- 

reports  the  following  for  1890:  olis  on  Aug.  28.    Its  nominees  were :  For  Secre- 

Wheat— Number  acres  sowed,  2,821,129 ;  product  In  tary  of  SUte,  Claude  Matthews ;  for  Auditor,  J. 

bmheU,  28,352,346  ;  total  value  of  crop,  $26,084,158.  O.  Henderson  ;  for  Treasurer,  Albert  Gall ;  for 

Com— Number  acres  planted,  8,446,489 ;  product  Attorney-General,  Alonzo  G.  Smith  ;  for  Judge 

in  buaheU,  87,092,518 ;  toUl  value  of  crop,  $48,546,-  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell ; 

^ .     ^T     ._                     J  ,  A,A«Ao         J  ^  :«  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Andrew  M. 

Bsrloy-h^raber 'acres  sowed,  22,745?  product  in  tion,  llarvey   D    Vones;    for  State  Geologist, 

hwhels,  887,806 ;  toUl  value  of  crop,  $232,681.  Sylvester  S.  Gorby  ;  for  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

Kye^Nttmber  acres  sowed.  58,785;   product  in  Statistics,  William   A.  Peelle,  Jr.    A  platform 

buhels,  784,191 :  total  value  or  crop,  $470,575.  was  adopted. 

Buckwheat— I^umber  acres  sowed,  6.888 ;  product  The  platform  demands  free  coinage,  of  silver, 

in  bushels,  86,916:  total  value  of  crop  $47,804.       ^  favors  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  bv 

K  ^!*?^':S""I  .  1*°^  "^7    '  ^*ii??I'oc?o    ^^*  "^  the  people,  and  contains  the  following  on  local 

bushels,  89,839:  total  value  of  crop,  $112,299.  niiP«Hmi«  • 

Cloverhay— Number  aores  sowed,  1,196,040;  prod-  questions.                                  ..«,.,. 

act  in  tona,  2,067,188:  total  value  of  crop,  $16,457,-  We  denounce  the  oonRpimcy  of  certam  Republican 

504.  State  officials  and  newspapers  to  destroy  the  State 
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credit  for  partisan  purposes  by  disseminatiufi^  false  We  are  opposed  to  aiiy  interferenoe  with  the  ri^ht^ 

Btatemcntd  as  to  her  nuancial  condition  and  rei^oorces.  now  conceded  to  citizens  fTininfr*minjg  private  aud 

Indiana  i:i  not  bankrupt.    Uer  taxes  are  low,  end  her  parochial  schools. 

debt  is  not  oppre>sive,  and  for  every  dollar  of  it  she  ^^  ^  ^  gQ      convention  of  delegates,  repre- 

hjui  more  than  value  received  m  the  great  public  msU-  ^^^^.^^  {^^  ^^^^^^  G reen back- Lal^partv,  the 

We  applaud  the  eight-hour  law,  and  the  law  pro-  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  the  tarm- 

hibiting  ^'  black! istins/'  the  law  prohibiting  ^*  pluck-  ers*  Alliance,  the  Grange,  and  other  farmer  or- 

me "  Btorc8.  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  coal  minen*,  ganizations,  political  and  otherwise,  assembled 

the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Pinkerton  de-  at  Indianapolis  to  form  a  new  party  in  the  inter- 

tectives,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Kcpubiican  intimida-  est  of  the  agricultural  classes.    "  The   Peoples 

tion  law  of  lasi.  i  •  ♦  j  party "  was  the  name  adopted.  The  following 
We  are  m  favor  of  arbitration  as  the  only  just  and  ;•  i,*^  *^,  Cf„«.^  ^m^^^  ^«»  .«^«r.;».«»^  .  v.\. 
fidr  method  of  settling  Ubor  oontroversiirand  we  Jj^*^®',  for  State  officers  was  nominated :  For 
demand  of  the  next  L^islatuie  the  pausage  ot  a  law  Secretary  of  State,  Leroy  Templeton :  for  Audi- 
creating  a  pennanent  tnbunal  of  arbitration  for  that  tor.  James  M.  Johnson  ;  for  Treasurer,  Isaiah  A. 
purpose.  Miller;  for  Attorney-General,  William  Patter- 
On  Sept.  10  the  Republican  Convention  met  M)n;  for  Judge  of  t:he  Supreme  Court  John  S. 
at  Indianapolis  and  made  the  following  nomina-  Bender ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  Bcnia- 
tions :   For  Secretary  of  State,  Milton  Trusler ;  »»«  f;  ^tr^t ;  for  Supenntendent  of  Public  Id- 

for  Auditor,  Ivan  N.  Walker;  for  Treasurer,  »^/5?H?°;.^*^i'l™S^^ol"®^i  ^^'" 9*^*0^^^^ 

George  W.  Pixlev;  for  Attorney-General.  John  of  Statistics  John  W.  Shoekley ;  for  State  Geolt^ 

W.  Lovett ;  for  'Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ^\  Edward  S.  Pope,    The  platform  included 

Robert  W.  McBride ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  ^^^  f ollowmg : 

Court,  William  T.  Noble ;  for  Superintendent  of  We  view  with  alarm  the  fact  that,  notwithrtandinff 

Public  Instruction,  James  H.  Henry  ;  for  Chief  g»«>«*^y  ^5fJ^?«  "^^  *^«  tax-payers,  the  debt  of  the 

of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  John  Worrell ;  for  State  ^^^elavor  the  T^S^Sf  a  full  lenl  tender  wiper 

Geologist,  John  M.   Coulter.     The  resolutions  ^^nev  to  meet  the  dbbumments  under  th««e^TUs 

treated  of  State  issues  at  great  length  and  m-  thereby  enabling  the  Government  to  muntain  it* 

eluded  the  following :  honor  and  i>a^  its  debts,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  the 

We  favor  protection  against  every  form  of  convict  V^V'^  l>y  giving  them  a  eufficient  volume  of  money 

or  servile  labor,  prohifition  of  the  employment  of  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  legiUmate  trade  interest 

young  chUdren  in  factories  and  mines,  protection  of  ?*'  the  country.    Our  Government  p«id  the  aoldiera 

raibwad  employ^  by  requiring  the  adoption  of  a  uni-  ^  paper  money  dunng  Uie  war,  and  the  veterans  will 

form  coupler,  protection  of  employ^  engaged  in  fac-  now  gladly  accept  it  m  payment  of  their  just  de- 

tories  ana  mines  or  other  hazardous  occupations  from  niands. 

every  danger  that  can  be  removed  or  diminiHhed,  the  „  We  demand  a  just  and  equitable  rcdistricting  of  the 

adjustment  of  diflfei^nces  between  employer  and  em-  f  tate  so  as  to  Pecure  to  the  people  a  tair  representation 

ployed  by  arbitration,  and  such  legislation  as  mav  be  ^^  the  legii*lative  halls  of  both  State  and  naUon,  and 

needed  to  tadlitate  and  protect  organizations  of  farm-  thu*  correct  the  flagrant  infringement  on  the  expressed 

ets  and  wage  laborers  for  the  proper  and  lawiiil  pro-  ^\iJ.o*.  tbo  people  ua  previous  State  elections, 

motion  of  their  mutual  interests.  ^  e  mdorse  the  tarmers*  oonvenUon  which  met  at 

We  demand  that  our  benevolent  inetitutions  be  theState  Capitol  on  June  19,  1890. 

placed  above  the  level  of  partisan  politic  and  that  „  We  tavor  the  repeal  of  the  law  now  in  force  in  this 

they  be  controlled  by  boards  composed  of  membere  of  ^tate  allowing  counties,  townships,  and  cities  to  vote 

diSerent  political  parties,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  taxes  on  the  people  for  building  railroads  for  cor- 

to  the  ena  that  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  may  be  porations.                                       .  .         -   , 

reduced  and  the  helpless  and  unfortunate  wards  of  ^  e  a™  opposed  to  tno  competition  of  tlie  present 

the  State  mav  not  be  made  the  victims  of  unfit  ap-  contract-labor  Uw  as  now  prachoed. 

pointments  dictated  by  the  caucus  and  made  as  a  re-  We  are  m  favor  ot  changmg  the  law  exemptinff 

ward  for  party  senices,  property  from  levy  and  sule  upon  execution,  so  that 

We  denounce  all  attempts  to  correct  supnoeed  evils  J*Jen  judgment  is  for  unpaid  wages  no  properly  shaU 

hy  the  lawless  acts  of  mobs,  commonly  called  White  "*  exempt. 

€&ps,  as  unworthy  of  a  civilized  State.    We  favor  In    the   ticket  several  changes  were    subse- 

Buch  legislation  as  will  aid  the  Executive  and  local  au-  quently  made,  among  others  the  name  of  Martin 

thontiesin  exterminating  such  eviln.  ^  gin^le  Y)eing  substituted  for  that  of  Len»v 

wi^u  i^ir. w/»L  I w^  ht"t w  Templeton.      At    the    November   election   the 

whole  people  snoula  be  elected  bv  tnem  as  poon  asT\'       *.»     ^*  i    a.  'j               -j       ii       i 

appointmeutH  made  by  the  Executfve  under  the  Con-  Democratic  ticket  received  a  considerable  pln- 

stitution  expire,  and  tavor  such  an  amendment  to  the  rality.    For  SecreUry  of  State  the  vote  was: 

national  Constitution  as  will  extend  the  same  method  Matthews,   233,881 ;   Trusler,  214,302 :    Kindle. 

to  the  election  of  United  States  Senators.  17,354 ;  Blount,  12.106 :  a  plurality  of  19,579  for 

We  believe  that  the  making  of  public  improve-  Matthews.     The  pluralities  of  the  other  Demo- 

inents  and  other  purely  business  affaiw  of  our  larger  cratic  candidates  varied  from  16,501  for  1  reas- 

cities  can  be  best  and  most  economically  managed  >  ^    3,  252  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

non-partisan  boards,  and  that  such  boards  should  be     t^, .^^  *,  ..^  y :ci-t.,««  «,«««  ^i<x<,^«.  -♦  ♦k^ 

appofnted  bv  the  miyor  uf  the  city  they  are  to  serve.  Members  of  the  Legislature  were  cho.«^n  at  the 

The  better  to  secure  the  savings  of  our  people  so  «""©    time  as  follow:    fc>eiiate.   Democrats  ^w, 

krgely  mvested  in  building  a««ociationa,  we  favor  Kepublicans   15;  House,  Democrats  71,  R<?pub- 

Icgislation  requiring  foreign  associations  and  those  licans  29.     Of  the  13  members  of  Congress,  the 

organized  in  other  States  to  make  proper  proof  of  Republicans  elected  only  2. 

their  solvency,  furnish  ample  .security,  and  pay  a  INDIAN  MESSIAH.    The  special  belief  of  a 

reasonable  licenfM3  tee  tor  the  pnvdege  of  domg  busi-  ^i,,|ne  Saviour  sent  to  rescue  humanity  from  its 

°'To"lhe%nd  that  free  schools  may  accompliah  a  oppressions  repeats  itself  in  the  historj- of  niany 

more  perfect  work  and  extend  the  inestimable  bene-  religions.     Its  latest  manifestation  is  among  the 

fits  of  education  still  further,  to  free  school  houses  Indians  of  North  Amenca.    Suddenly  has  ansen 

and  free  tuition  we  would  add  free  text-books.  a  confident  belief,  which  is  widespread  and  per- 
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Tades  ereiy  class  among  these  people,  that  a  money  over  1,200  men,  women,  and  children  must 
Messiah  will  soon  appear  among  them  to  re-  live  for  a  period  of  six  months  of  rigorous  winter, 
store  their  lands,  which  have  been  acquired  bj  This  is  less  than  one  cent  a  day  for  each  person, 
the  United  States  Government  in  many  cases  by  Chief  Renville  and  all  the  other  able-bodied  In- 
arbitrary  seizure  or  else  by  purchase  in  which  dians  on  the  reservation  have  addressed  a  peti- 
the  promised  compensation  was  never  paid.  A  tion  to  the  Government  as  follows:  *  We  appeal  to 
belief  in  a  divine  mterposition  in  behalf  of  the  the  authorities  at  Washington  and  our  friends 
aborigines  has  previously  appeared  among  the  everywhere  in  the  East  to  aid  us  as  far  as  it  be 
Indians.  It  is  said  that  Eiskwatawa,  the  **  proph-  in  their  power.  Unless  we  are  helped  in  some 
et  **  brother  of  the  great  Tecumseh,  preached  a  way,  great  suffering  and  starvation  will  be  in- 
war  of  extermination  against  the  whites,  and  told  evitable.' " 

the  story  of  a  coming  Messiah  who  would  lead  Active  measures  were  at  once  taken  by  the 

the  Indians  to  assured  victory.    A  similar  belief  War  Department,  and  Gen.  Miles  perfected  a 

prevailed  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  before  plan  by  which  that  portion  of  the  country  was 

the  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Au-  entirely  hemmed  in  by  soldiers. 

jBTiist,  1832,  Black  Hawk  assured  his  followers  The  links  in  this  chain  of  military  posts  are 

that  the  Great  Spirit  would  send  a  Messiah  to  around  by  the  east  to  North  Rosebud,  Lower 

them  who  would  lead  them  to  success  in  the  Brul6,  Fort  Sully,  and  Cheyenne  River  post,  and 

struggle  for  the  recovery  of  their  lands.    More  by  the  west  to  North  Oelrichs,  Fort  Mead,  and 

recently  other  prophets  have  told  of  a  time  in  Standing  Rock,  forming  a  circle  with  Fort  Rob- 

the  near  future  when  the  wrongs  of  the  red  men  inson  on  the  southwest  and  Fort  Niobrara  on 

would  be  righted  by  the  interference  of  the  Great  the  southeast  as  supply  stations  and  bulwarks 

Spirit  to  the  entire  scheme.    The  affair  culminated  in 

During  the  summer  of  1890  vague  reports  be-  the  arrest  of  Sitting  Bull  at  his  camp  on  Grand 

ean  to  reach  the  East  of  an  outbreak  among  the  river  about  forty  miles  from  Standing  Rock, 

Indians  that  was  soon  to  occur.    At  first  these  N.  D.,  by  the  Indian  police  on  Dec.  15.    An 

rumors  were  denied  by  the  authorities  in  Wash-  attempt  at  his  rescue  terminated  in  a  fight  in 

ington,  but  they  persisted  until  positive  informs  which  Sitting  Bull,  his  son  Black  Bird,  Catch 

tion  of  the  ghost  dances,  the  so-called '*  Messianic  Bear,  and  other  Indians,  together  with  several 

craze,"  and  the  concentration  of  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  police,  were  killed.    This  incident 

was  received.    Early  in  December  Gen.  Nelson  brought  the  trouble  to  an  apparant  close. 

A.  Miles  said :  **  The  danger  of  the  situation  in  As  to  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  an  Indian 

the  Dakotas  has  not  been  exaggerated.    The  dis-  Messiah  there  are  several  accounts.  One  of  these, 

affection  is  more  widespread  than  it  has  been  at  obtained  from  one  of  the  missionaries  among  the 

any  time  for  years.    The  conspiracy  extends  to  Sioux,  a  man  of  thorough  education  and  of  Indian 

more  different  tribes  that  have  heretofore  been  descent,  is  as  follows:  A  young  man  of  one  of  the 

hostile  but  that  are  now  in  full  sympathy  with  tribes  in  the  Northwest  dreamed  one  night  that 

each  other  and  are  scattered  over  a  l&rger  area  the  son  of  the  Great  Spirit  appeared  to  him  and 

of  country  than  in  the  whole  history  of  Indian  told  him  to  seek  out  among  his  comrades  a  num- 

warfare.    It  is  a  more  comprehensive  plot  than  ber  of  the  young  men  of  correct  habits.     With 

anything  ever  inspired  by  Tecumseh  or  even  these  he  w&<«  told  to  make  a  journey  through 

Pontiac    The  causes  of  the  difficulty  are  easy  of  his  own  country,  then  through  a  territory  not 

discovery.    Insufficient  food  supplies,  religious  known  to  him,  and  on  until  he  reached  the  great 

delusion,  and  the  innate  disposition  of  the  savage  sea.    The  route  that  he  was  to  follow  was  clearly 

to  go  to  war  must  be  held  responsible."  indicated  in  the  dream.    The  summons  was  not 

Also  concerning  their  numbers  the  same  au-  one  that  he  dared  to  disregard,  and  seeking  out 

thority  then  said :  '*  Altogether  there  are  in  the  among  his  tribe  several  young  men  he  made 

Northwest  about  t30,000  wno  are  affected  by  the  ready    for   the   journey.     Among    those    who 

Messiah  craze ;  that  means  fully  6,000  fighting  seemed  very  desirous  of  going  was  a  youth  who 

men.    Of  this  number  at  least  one  third  would  was  considered  foolish,  but  as  he  promised  to 

not  go  on  the  warpath,  so  that  leaves  us  with  behave  himself  he  was  permitted  to  join  the 

about  4,000  adversaries.    There  are  6,000  other  party.    After  proper  preparations  the  start  was 

Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  who  will  need  to  made,  but  before  they  had  gone  very  far  the 

be  watched  if  active  operations  take  place.*'  young  man  whom  they  had  doubted  produced  a 

Besides  the  agitation  in  North  Dakota  the  bottle  of  fire-water,  and  in  spite  of  their  remon- 

Messiah  craze  prevailed  in  the  Indian  Territory,  strances  proceeded  to  drink.    Ignoring  all  their 

where  the  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Osage,  Missouri,  requests  to  stop,  he  continued  with  them  till 

and  Seminole  tribes  tooK  part  in  the  dances,  evening  and  then  of  a  sudden  fell  oyer  as  if 

The  leader  of  the  Indians  was  supposed  to  be  dead.    A  feeling  of  awe  came  over  the  party,  and 

Sitting  Bull,  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  wno  took  ad-  they  were  afraid  lest  the  Great  Spirit  was  of- 

vantage  of  the  craze  to  influence  the  Indians  feniled  and  had  punished  them  for  not  being 

against  the  whites.    In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  more  careful  in  choosing  their  associates.    At 

policy  of  the  Interior  Department  in  failing  to  first  they  were  uncertain  as  to  whether  their  com- 

fulfill  its  contracts.    Thus  from  South  Dakota  rade  was  really  dead,  and  so  they  waited  for  sev- 

came  the  following:  **The  1,200  Indians  on  the  eral  days  or  until  his  death  was  evident,  and 

Sinseton  and  Wahpeton  reservation  are  on  the  then  they  laid  the  body  on  the  ground  and  cov- 

verge  of  starvation  at  the  opening  of  winter,  ered  it  with  a  great  pile  of  stones,  for  they  were 

liecauae  of  the  Government's  failure  to  furnish  too  far  from   their  home  to  return  with  the 

them  with  rations.    The  Interior  Department  remains.     Then  resuming  their  journey,  they 

has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $2,000  for  the  reached  the  unknown  country,  through*  which 

relief  of  the  red  men,  but  upon  this  small  sum  of  they  passed  successfully,  for,  as  if  by  divine  in- 
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terposition,  their  leader  recognized  the  way  he  vada,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
haa  seen  in  the  vision  (and,  according  to  another  and  acted  as  a  missionary  among  his  people, 
version,  "  at  each  camping-place  they  were  sup-  He  taught  the  members  of  his  tribe  the  story  of 
plied  with  wat«r  from  a  little  pool  that  came  out  Christ  or  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  time  would 
of  the  ground  and  furnished  just  enough  for  come  when  he  would  again  visit  the  earth,  **bs 
their  needs  and  no  more  "),  and  at  last  the  '*  great  it  had  been  taught  him  by  Christian  people  in- 
sea  "  was  reached.  When  they  awoke  on  the  fol-  terested  in  his  welfare."  He  told  visiting  In- 
lowing  morning  a  strong  light  seemed  to  come  dians  of  the  (laradise  in  store  for*  all  people 
to  them  across  the  water,  and  dimly  they  saw  the  when  the  Sou  of  God  shall  once  more  visit  tnis 
outline  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  luminous  mass,  earth,  and  the  Indian's  paradise  is  whatever  his 
As  they  watched  it  they  saw  the  Son  of  the  imagination  may  lead  him  to  believe,  the  same 
Great  Spirit  coming  toward  them.  The  lisht  as  a  white  man.  A  similar  version  is  the  one 
dazzled  their  eyes,  but  as  the  Son  approached  coming  from  '*  Stephen,  the  Preacher,**  who  ao- 
they  grew  better  able  to  see  until  they  distin-  quired  his  information  from  ^  Prophet  John." 

fuished  a  man  with  all  the  external  features  of  He  preached  a  new  religious  crusade,  and  sn- 

esus  Christ  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  nounced  to  the  Indians  that  he  had  received 

The  places  where  the  nails  had  pierced  the  hands  direct  communications  from  the  Great   Spirit 

and  the  feet,  and  the  spear  marks  in  the  side,  were  and  that  he  had  visions.    He  established  certain 

there.    As  he  came  nearer,  gliding  as  it  were  places  of  pilgrinuige  for  his  followers,  and  even 

along  the  surface  of  the  water,  thev  saw  that  he  now  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana  the 

was  accompanied  by  the  form  of  their  associate  places  where  he  declaied  that  he  had  seen  visions 

whom  they  had  buried  on  the  way.    When  the  are  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Indians.    His  ser- 

figure  came  within  speaking  distance,  he  asked  mons  all  foretold  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  whose 

them  to  come  out  to  him,  but  as  they  were  afraid  advent  was  close  at  hand  and  who  would  lead 

to  do  so,  he  came  close  to  the  shore.    Then  ad-  his  red  children  to  certain  victory  over   their 

dressing  them  he  said  that  he  had  long  svmpa-  white  invaders.    It  is  claimed  that  **  no  man  in 

thized  with  them  in  their  oppressed  condition,  the  Northwest  is  more  responsible  for  the  present 

but  that  this  earth  was  only  a  place  of  prepara-  religious  craze  than  this  wild-eyed  preacher  who 

tion  from  which  those  who  were  faithful  to  him  goes  about  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  who  has  never 

would  be  taken  to  a  better  home  after  death,  been  known  to  eat  or  sleep  in  any  man*s  tent/* 

For  some  time  he  continued  to  talk  to  them,  ad-  By  some  it  is  asserted  that  the  name  of  the  per- 

yising  them  as  to  their  conduct  and  behavior,  son  preaching  the   doctrine  of  a    Messiah  is 

and,  above  all,  not  to  attempt  a  war  against  the  **  Isiaor  Cohen,  who   was    known    throughout 

whites.     Finally,  he  said:  "In  order  that  you  southern  Colorado  as  *  Nosey'  Cohen,  a  leader 

may  have  some  token  that  I  am  the  Son  of  the  well  acquainted   with  their  tongues  and   eus- 

Great  Spirit,  I  have  brought  back  to  you  your  toms.**    From  Nevada  the  story  comes  that  the 

associate,  whom  I  now  restore  to  you.    That  he  prophet  resides  in    Mason    valley,    Esmeralda 

did  wrong  is  true,  but  his  sin  was  one  of  igno-  County,  Nevada,  near  Walker  river  reservation, 

ranee,  and  I  have  forgiven  him.    Return  to  your  His  name  is  Capt.  Jack  Wilson,  known  among 

homes,  tell  your  friends  what  jou  have  seen,  and  all  Indians  bv  the  names  of  We- Vo-Kar  and  also 

assure  them  of  my  interest  m  them."    As  he  Co-We-Jo.    He'  is  an  intelligent,   fine-looking 

finished  speaking  the  young  man  came  to  them,  Indian  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who 

and  at  first  they  were  afraid  of  him,  but  soon  goes  into  trances,  or  seemingly  so.  from  twelve  to 

they  touched  him  and  found  that  he  was  alive.  lourteen  hours,  in  the  presence  of  large  numbers 

Then  they  shook  hands  with  him  and  welcomed  of  Indians.    Upon  his  recovery  he  relates  to 

him  back.    When  they  turned  fb  thank  their  them  what  he  has  seen.    He  tells  them  he  has 

benefactor    the  apparition    had    vanished  and  been  to  heaven,  and  that  the  Messiah  is  coming 

they  saw  nothing  but  space  and  heard  nothing  to  the  earth  aerain  and  will  put  the  Indians  in 

but  the  ceaseless  moan  of  the  waves  as  they  possession  of  this  country;  that  he  has  seen  in 

dashed  on  the  sands  of  the  beach.    Such  was  heaven  many  Indians,  some  of  whom  are  dressed 

the  original  version  as  told  last  summer,  but  in  the  white  man*s  clothes.    He  counsels  the  In- 

since  then  many  modifications  ot  it  have  appeared  dians  not  to  disturb  the  white  folks,  saying  that 

in  the  newspapers.    The  '*  great  sea  '*  is  said  to  the  blanket  or  rabbit  skin  that  was  put  over  the 

have  been  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Son  of  the  Great  moon  by  the  Indians  long  ago  will  soon  fall  off. 

Spirit  is  said  to  be  a  Mormon,  who  assumed  the  and  then  the  moon,  which  is  now  afire,  will  de- 

appearan^e  of  Christ  in  order  to  convey  to  the  stroy  the  white  people. 

whites  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  vision!  Some  In  obedience  to  orders  from  Gen.  John  Gibbon, 
accounts  say  his  name  is  "  Prophet  John  "  and  an  Indian  scout  was  sent  to  Walker's  I^e,  in 
that  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  he  has  been  Nevada,  and  talked  with  the  Pintes,  who  told 
preaching  a  similar  doctrine  to  tribes  in  the  him  the  Messiah  had  been  receiving  visits  from 
Uakotas  and  Idaho.  lie  belongs  to  one  of  the  all  the  tnbes  in  the  West.  He  found  the  Mes- 
bands  in  Utah,  and  "  his  doctrines  have  doubt-  siah  at  the  west  fork  of  Walker  river,  in  Nevada, 
less  been  liberally  tinged  with  the  dreamy  and  and  describes  him  as  follows : 
unrealistic  theology  of  the  Mormon  preachers,  "  The  Messiah,"  Queetize  Ow.  as  he  gives  his 
among  whom  he  dwelt  for  many  years.  He  name,  "  is  a  full-blooded  Piute  Indian,  and  has 
speaks  the  dialect  of  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  always  been  peacefully  disposed.  He  spoke  free- 
Northwest,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  sway  the  lyof  his  call  to  preach.  His  first  experience  with 
Indians  with  even  more  power  than  most  of  the  Almighty,  he  said,  was  one  afternoon  while 
their  chiefs."  It  is  also  said  that  an  Indian  hunting.  Hearing  a  noise,  he  went  to  learn  its 
called  Johnson  Sides,  known  as  the  **  Peace-  origin,  when  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  from 
maker "  among  the  Indians  and  whites  in  Ne-  some  unknown  cause.    He  was  then  taken  to 
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heaven,  and  there  saw  all  the  whites  and  Indians  left  them.  I  told  them  in  so  many  hundred 
who  had  lived  and  died  upon  earth.  lie  was  aft-  years  I  would  come  back  to  see  my  children.  At 
erward  brought  back  to  the  earth,  to  the  same  the  end  of  this  time  I  was  sent  back  to  try  to 
spot  where  he  had  fallen  dead.  Crod  told  him  teach  them.  My  father  told  me  the  earth  was 
he  had  been  looking  for  a  mortal  whom  he  could  getting  old  and  worn  out,  and  the  people  getting 
intrust  with  a  mission  to  reform  the  world,  and  bad ;  that  I  was  to  renew  everything  as  it  used 
had  decided  on  Queetize  Ow.  Having  been  in-  to  be,  and  make  it  better.'*  He  said  the  dead 
formed  of  his  mission,  he  set  out  to  perform  it.  would  arise,  and  the  earth,  which  was  too  small 
He  taught  the  Indians  that  they  should  work  for  them,  would  be  enlarged,  and  he  would  do 
and  avoid  fighting  except  in  self-defense.  Last  away  with  heaven,  and  make  the  earth  big 
summer  the  Indians  told  him  that  unless  it  rained  enough  for  all  of  us ;  that  we  must  all  be  friends, 
soon  the  crops  would  fail.  He  told  them  to  ^o  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  youth  of  each  one 
home,  and  in  three  days  an  abundance  of  rain  would  be  renewed  if  he  remained  good,  and  no 
fell.  Qaeetize  got  his  ideas  from  a  religious  one  would  ever  get  over  forty  years  old.  I  have 
family  with  whom  he  had  lived.**  returned  to  my  tribe,*  said  Porcupine,  •  to  tell 
LieuL  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A.,  writes  con-  all  this.  The  Christ  said  we  must  tell  it  to  every 
ceming  the  Messiah  that  Porcupine  seems  to  be  one.'  In  his  statement  Porcupine  says  nothing 
the  great  apostle.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  of  the  destruction  of  the  whites.  But  it  must 
journey  in  company  with  some  Bannocks  and  be  remembered  he  was  talking  to  an  army  officer 
Shoshones,  he  says :  "  He  undoubtedly  went  to  who  had  with  him  three  troops  of  cavalry.  Red 
Salt  Lake,  traveling  by  rail,  and  then  by  wagon,  Cloud,  who  heard  the  story  from  the  apostles  who 
until  he  reached  trib^  there  who  belong  to  the  claimed  to  have  seen  the  Messiah,  said,  *■  If  it 
fish-eating  class  of  Indians,  who  largely  live  was  true,  it  would  spread  all  over  the  world  * ; 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  are  much  but  wisely  remarked,  'If  it  was  not  true,  it 
more  civilized  than  those  on  this  side.  Here,  he  would  melt  away  like  the  snow  under  the  hot 
claimed,  he  met  several  hundred  Indians  in  sun.'  Little  Wound,  who  also  claims  to  have 
white  men's  dress — fifteen  or  sixteen  tribes  from  seen  Christ  when  he  appeared  at  the  Shoshone 
the  east  s^ide  of  the  Rocky  mountains  were  rep-  camp,  describes  him  as  sitting  under  a  triek- 
resented — and  here  he  claims  to  have  received  a  iup  (the  name  for  a  shelter  made  of  boughs  in 
message  from  the  Messiah,  saying  the  Indians  the  shape  of  an  Indian  tent,  or  tepee),  '  The  Mes- 
should  wait  fourteen  days,  when  he  would  ap-  siah  had  long  hair  down  to  his  shoulders,  and 
pear  to  them.  They  also  received  a  white  nut  when  I  first  saw  him  he  seemed  about  twenty 
which  they  were  directed  to  eat.  After  waiting  years  old;  the  next  day  he  appeared  thirty;  the 
as  directed,  suddenl  v  a  great  crowd  of  Indians  next  fort^r ;  and  the  next  an  old  man.  He  said, 
and  whites  appeared  unto  them,  and  the  Christ  "  Come  with  me.  and  I  will  show  you  your  dead 
was  among  tnem.  His  head  was  bowed,  and  he  relatives " ;  and  suddenly  I  heard  a  noise  like 
api)eared,  to  Porcupine's  astonishment,  an  Indian,  that  of  a  railroad  train.  I  was  carried  through 
ft)r,  he  says,  *■  I  alwavs  believed  that  Christ  was  a  the  air,  and  came  to  a  field  with  a  small  house 
white  man.'  The  Christ  said :  *  I  have  sent  for  on  it.  I  went  in,  and  there  was  my  mother  and 
you,  and  am  glad  to  see  yon.  I  am  going  to  tatk  father  and  brother  who  had  died  long  ago.  My 
to  you  about  your  relatives  who  are  dead  and  brother  and  father  were  killed  years  ago  fighting 
gone.  My  children,  I  want  you  to  listen  to  all  I  the  white  man.  They  came  up  to  me  crying, 
have  to  say  to  you.  I  will  teach  you  how  to  and  I  shook  hands  with  them.  Sitting  Bulls 
dance  a  dance,  and  I  want  you  to  dance  it.  Get  statement  how  he  met  the  Messiah  is  suggestive 
ready  for  your  dance,  and  then,  when  the  dance  of  the  teaching  received  from  missionaries.  He 
is  over.  I  will  talk  to  yocL*  Then  they  danced,  describes  a  star  he  saw  while  he  was  hunting, 
the  Christ  singing.  They  danced  until  late,  which  he  followed  unconsciously.  Then  he 
when  he  said  it  was  enough.  *  The  next  mom-  came  upon  a  lar^  number  of  Indians,  including 
ing,'  Porcupine  continues,  *■  I  saw  Christ  again,  many  of  his  old  friends  who  had  been  killed 
and  this  time  he  looked  different ;  he  was  not  as  in  various  fights  with  the  white  men.  Black 
dark  as  an  Indian,  nor  as  light  as  a  white  man.  Kettle,  who  was  killed  by  Gen.  Custer,  he  men- 
He  had  no  beard,  but  very  heavy  eyebrows.  He  tions  especially  as  being  among  them.  They 
was  a  good-looking  man.  We  were  told  not  to  were  all  arranged  in  a  large  circle,  and  were 
talk  ;  and  even  if  we  whispered,  Christ  would  dancing  the  ghost  dance.  A  man  came  to  him, 
hear  us.  He  talked  to  us  all  day,  and  began  to  who  he  afterward  found  was  the  Indian  Messiah, 
sin^,  and  then  trembled  all  over  violently  for  a  He  shook  Sitting  Bull  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
while,  and  afterward  sat  down.  We  danced  all  *  What  would  you  like  to  eatf*  Sitting  Bull 
night,  the  Christ  lying  down  as  if  he  were  dead,  said  he  would  very  much  like  some  buffalo,  as  it 
The  next  morning,  when  we  met  again,  the  had  been  a  verv  long  time  since  he  had  eaten 
Christ  was  with  us.  He  said :  "  I  am  the  man  buffalo.  The  Messiah  waved  his  hand,  and  a 
who  made  everything  yon  see  around  you ;  I  am  herd  of  buffalo  appeared,  and  he  went  out  and 
not  lying  to  you,   my  children.     I   made  this  killed  one.*' 

earth,   and  everything  on  it.    I  have  been  to  Another  account  tells  how  the  Messiah  will 

heaven,  and  seen  your  dead  friends,  and  have  put  all  the  Indians  behind  him  and  the  whites 

seen  my  own  father  and  mother.    In  the  begin-  in  front  of  him.    He  will  then  roll  a  stratum  of 

ninKt  after  God  made  the  earth,  they  sent  me  ground  over  the  earth  burying  the  white  man 

liack  to  teach  the  people;  and  when  I  came,  the  and  all  his  works  beneath.    Then  there  will  ap- 

people  were  afraid  of  me,  and  treated  me  badly,  pear  a  hunting-ground  filled  with  game,  into 

This  is  what  they  did  to  me  "  (showing  his  scars),  which  he  will  lead  the  Indians. 

**  I  did  not  try  to  defend  myself.    I  found  my  The  belief  as  taught  by  the  Indians  seems  to 

children  were  bad,  so  went  back  to  heaven,  ana  have  included  the  necessity  of  dancing,  and  it 
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was  said  that  during  one  of  these  dances  the  the  ghost  dance  and  looking  for  the  coining  of  a 

Messiah  would  appear.    Accordingly,  this  ghost  great  leader."    It  has  also  extended  to  Mexico, 

dance  or  Christ  dance  was  inau^rated,  and  con-  AH  the  Aztec  tribes  scattered  throughout  that 

tinned  without  interruption  during  the  night,  country  are  believers  that  a  Messiah  is  soon  to  ap- 

although  in  the  daytime  it  was  varied  with  the  pear  to  free  them  from  their  foreign  conc^uerors 

old-time  war  dances.    Little  Wound  wrote  to  and  restore  to  them  their  domain  and  their  pns- 

the  reservation  that  **  Our  dance  is  a  religious  tine  glory.    At  Cholula  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 

dance,  and  we  are  going  to  dance  until  spring.  Aztec  temple.    This  is  the  Mecca  of  the  believers 

If  we  find  then  that  Christ  does  not  appear  we  in  the  Messiah,  and  there  are  now  encamped 

will  stop  dancing."    Of  the  dance  itself,  the  about  it  hundreds  of  Aztecs  who  are  engaged  in 

Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  South  Dakota,  the  performing  all  sorts  of  mysterious  religious  rites. 

Rev.  William  H.  Hare,  says :  "  The  devotees  of  Of  these  rites  of  old  a  human  sacrifice  was  part 

these  ideas  are  dressed  in  tneir  exercises  in  special  accompanied  with  a  flower  dance.    The  sacrifice 

farb  (a  shirt  made  of  calico  and  worn  like  a  has  been  done  away  with,  and  now  only  the  dance 

louse,  called  by  them  '  the  hole  *  or  *  mysterious  remains.    The  Aztec  prophecy  is  very  similar  to 

shirt,'  being  its  chief  feature),  and,  amid  ha-  that  which  is  believed  in  by  the  Sioux.    The 

rangues  from  their  leaders  and  songs  in  which  Messiah,  they  profess  to  believe,  will  cause  the 

they  cry,  *The  buffalo  are  coming,   the  people  volcano  Popocatapetl  to  erupt  and  overflow  the 

form  rings  by  joining  hands  and  whirl  themselves  whole  country  with  lava,  which  will  destroy'all 

round  and  round  in  wild  dances  until  they  fall  the  inhabitants  except  the  Aztecs, 

to  the  ground  unconscious.    They  are  then  said  Its  influence  has  also  extended  among  the 

to  be  dead.    Their  leaders  promise  that  while  Southern  negroes,  and  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

in  this  state'  they  will  be  transported  to  the  the  following  comes :  '*  The  negroes  have  b€«n  led 

spirit  world,  and  will  see  their  friends  who  have  astray  bv  a  voodoo  doctor,  who  came  here  from 

died  and  the  Son  of  God,  and,  accordinglv,  when  Bismarck,  N.  D.    He  proclaimed  that  he  was  the 

they  recover  consciousness,  they  will  t.ell  of  the  courier  of  the  Messiain,  and  that  dances  mu>-t 

strange  visions  they  have  enjoyed."  begin  at  once.    Upon  the  very  night  of  his  ar- 

Another  authority  says :  '*  This  sacred  dance  rival  a  few  negroes  began  their  dance  in  a  little 
is  probably  in  honor  of  the  dead  braves  who  cabm,  and  on  the  following  night  the  building 
will  soon  return  to  life,  and  many  undoubtedly  would  not  hold  the  converts  to  the  new  faith." 
believe  that  they  may  appear  at  any  moment.  IOWA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  Union 
Arranged  in  a  circle,  aoout  three  hundred  of  Dec.  28, 1846;  area,  56,026  square  miles.  The 
them,  alternately  a  man  and  a  woman,  they  go  population,  according  to  each  decennial  census 
round  and  round  ever  in  the  same  direction,  since  admission,  was  192,214  in  1850 ;  674.913  in 
while  the  air  is  filled  with  a  dirge-like  chant  of  1860;  1,194,020  in  1870 :  1,624,615  in  1880 ;  and 
a  graveyard  significance.  Now  and  then  one  1,911,896  in  1890.  Capital,  Des  Moines, 
falls  down  exhausted  in  a  death-like  swoon,  and  GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
is  rapidly  carried  away.  In  this  swoon,  it  is  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Horace 
claimed,  the  Indian  sees  and  communes  with  Boies,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Alfred 
the  Messiah  and  learns  his  wishes  and  what  is  N.  Poyneer,  Republican  ;  Secretary  of  State, 
to  come  to  pass."  It  is  said  that  among  the  Frank  D.  Jackson ;  Auditor,  James  A.  Lyons ; 
Sioux  Indians  "  the  dancers  had  their  medi-  Treasurer,  Voltaire  P.  Twombley ;  Attomev- 
cine  men  concoct  the  preparation  with  which  General,  John  Y.  Stone ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
the  braves  of  Gen.  Ousters  time  always  satu-  lie  Instruction,  Henry  Sabin  ;  Railroad  Corn- 
rated  their  shirts  preparatory  to  going  to  war.  missioners,  Frank  T.  Canipbell,  Si>encer  Smith, 
This  mixture  is  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  ward  and  Peter  A.  Dey ;  Chief  Jiistioe  of  the  Supreme 
off  bullets.  After  the  fluid  of  supposedly  won-  Court,  Josiah  Given ;  Associate  Justices,  James 
derful  charm  had  been  mixed,  a  war  shirt  was  H.  Rothrock,  Gifford  S.  Robinson,  Joseph  M. 
dipped  into  it  and  then  put  on  one  of  the  braves.  Beck,  and  Charles  T.  Granger.  Gov.  Boies  and 
The  wearer  of  the  charmed  raiment  jumped  into  Railroad  Commissioner  Dey  are  the  only  Demo- 
the  midst  of  the  dancers  and  called  upon  them  crats  in  the  list. 

to  fire  at  him.    They  complied,  and  at  the  first  Finances. — The  State  treasury  is  now  more 

shot  the  Indian  who  had  on  the  *  bullet-proof '  than  able  to  meet  current  demands,  the  floating 

shirt  fell  mortally  wounded."  debt  of  the  past  few  years  having  practically 

From  Pine  Ridge  Agency  the  following  story  disappeared.  On  June  30  the  total  cash  in  the 
comes  :'*  At  last  Friday's  dance  one  of  the  oraves  treasury  was  $261,806.80,  and  there  were  war- 
was  to  go  into  a  trance,  and  remain  in  this  con-  rants  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  f  69.169.75. 
dition  four  days.  At  the  close  of  this  period  he  indicating  a  net  surplus  of  nearly  $200,000. 
was  to  come  to  life  as  a  buffalo.  He  would  still  The  only  oonded  State  debt  is  one  of  $245,345.19 
have  the  form  of  a  man,  but  he  would  be  a  buf-  due  to  the  State  school  fund, 
falo.  They  were  then  to  kill  the  buffalo,  and  Talnations. — The  assessed  valuation  of  per- 
every  Indian  who  did  not  eat  a  piece  of  him  sonal  property  in  1890  was  $105,543,264,  an  in- 
would  become  a  dog.  The  man  who  was  to  turn  crease  for  the  year  of  $1,979,128.  These  figures 
into  a  buffalo  was  perfectly  willing,  and  I  sup-  include  3,141,445  cattle,  valued  at  $22.342.478 : 
pose  that  they  have  killed  and  eaten  him  by  this  1,032,436  horses,  valued  at  $27.324,838 :  43,406 
time."  mules,  valued  at  $1,195,696:  280,050  sheep,  val- 

One  authority  says:  "The  Indians  do  not  tele-  ued  at  $334,447;  2,850,046  swine,  valued  at  $4.- 

graph  nor  write  letters.    They  can  not  communi-  699,893.    The  rate  of  State  taxation  for  the  year 

cate  except  by  carriers ;  yet  we  find  all  the  was  2*5  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Western  tribes,  from  the  coast  to  the  Mississippi  Population. — The  following  table  exhibits  the 

and  from  British  Columb^                      dancing  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
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mined  by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared  with  similar  returns  for  1880. 


OOUNTnCB. 


COUNTIIS 


Adair 

Adiunft 

AllaiDAkee. 

ApMoooae . . . . 

Aoauboo 

Bentoo 

BUek  Hawk.. 

hoone , 

Branor ...... 

Bocbanan 

Buena  Vista.. 

BaUer 

CaJhouD 

CarroU 

CaM 

Cedar 

C«rro  Gordow . , 

Cherokee , 

ChlckMaw.... 

Ckrke 

CUy 

CltytOD 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Dallas 

Dari* 

Decatur 

Delaware  . . . . 
DeeHolnea.... 
Dickinaon .... 

Dabaque 

Emmet. 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

GrandjT   

Gathrl^ 

Hamilton 

Hancock ... 

HaxdiD 

Harrison 

Ilenry 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ma 

Iowa 

JaAaaa 

Jamer 

Jefferaoo 

Johnsoo 

Jones 

Keoknk 

Koesnth 

Lee 

Linn 

Loniaa 

Lucas 

Lron 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

MarsbaU 

MIOs 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

MoDtgomery . . 

Moscatine 

O'Brien 

Onoeola. , 

l*a«e 

Palo  Alto , 

PIrmonth . . . . . 
Forahootas. . . . 

I'olk.. 

Potuwattsmle 
Poweshiek .... 

WawoW 

d«c 

8cott , 

Shelby 

Stoox 

Story 

Tuna , 

Taylor 


1880. 


ii.eer 

19.791 

7.448 
84.BdS 
88.918 
8Q,S88 
14,051 
18,546 

7^7 
14,298 

^395 
12,851 
lff,948 
18,988 
11,461 

8,240 
14,d84 
11,518 

4.848 
8^.889 
86,768 
18.418 
18.746 
1&468 
16c886 
174»60 
88,099 

l,9ul 
42,996 

1.A5U 
28,258 
14,6a 
1U,2I9 
17.652 
12,727 
12,6.9 
14,894 
11,^52 

8.458 
17,807 
16,649 
80.986 
10,887 

^  41 

1882 
19.221 
88,771 
8Sl968 
17,469 
85.429 
21.052 
81,258 

6,178 
84,869 
87,287 
18,142 
14.580 

1,968 
17.224 
8^802 
85.111 
8J*.758 
14,187 
14,868 

9,055 
18,719 
15,895 
88,170 

4,155 

2,819 
19.667 

4.181 

8.566 

8.718 
48,895 
89,850 
18.99f6 
18,0S5 

8.774 
41.266 
12.696 

5.426 
16,906 
81,585 
15,685 


1800. 


14.584 
12.292 
17.907 
l.%961 
18,412 
84,178 
84,'il9 
88.772 
14.680 
18,997 
18,548 
1^468 
18,107 
18,828 
19,645 
18,258 
14.864 
1^6.'» 
15.U19 
11.882 

9,84)9 
86,788 
41.199 
18.894 
80,479 
1.%25S 
15,618 
17;i49 
85,824 

4,828 
49.848 

4.274 
88141 
1^484 
18,»71 
16,842 
l.'»,797 
18,215 
17380 
15,8^9 

7,621 
19,008 
81,856 
18.»05 
11,188 

9,886 
10.705 
18,274) 
82,ni 
24,948 
15.184 
^,088 
80,288 
88,862 
18,1:20 
87,715 
45,808 
11,878 
14.568 

8,680 
l.\977 
88.805 
28,058 
25,842 
14,548 
18.299 
14;M5 
18,666 
15,S48 
84,604 
18,060 

&574 
81.841 

9.818 
19,568 

9,568 
66,410 
47,480 
18,894 
18.556 
14,528 
48.164 
17,611 
18,870 
1S127 
81.651 
16,884 


8,867 

404 

•1,884 

2L885 

4,964 

•710 

806 

8,964 

549 

451 

6,011 

1,170 

7,518 

6,4n 

8,708 

•688 

8.408 

7,419 

480 

♦181 

^06l 

•2,096 
4,486 
6,481 
1,788 

•1,210 

807 

•  601 

2,225 

8,487 

6,858 

8,724 

888 

747 

8,628 

•810 

8,070 

576 

8,0^6 

4,067 

4.168 

1,196 

4,707 

•8,001 

845 

4,495 

6,828 

•951 

•1.000 

•1,020 

•2.285 

•2.847 
•819 
8,604 
6,948 
8,856 
8,066 

•1,280 

83 

6,718 

•1.247 
8,6ie 

•  2.(V68 

2,090 

411 

•1.064 
5460 
•  58 
•47 
1,884 
8,905 
8.855 
1,674 
5,187 

11,002 
5,840 

88,015 

7,680 

•542 

1.471 

5.748 

1,898 

4.915 

12,944 

1,221 

66 

749 


TTnlon , 

Tan  Buren.. 

Wapelk) 

Warren  .... 
Washington , 

Wayne 

Webster...., 
WInnebsffo.. 
WinneBblek , 
Woodbury... 

Worth 

Wright 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

14.980 

16,900 

17,048 

16,858 

8^2S5 

80,426 

19,578 

18,269 

20,874 

18,468 

16.187 

1^670 

15.951 

81.582 

4,917 

7,825 

88,988 

82.528 

14,996 

55,682 

7,958 

9,247 

5,068 

12,057 

1,684.615 

1,911,896 

Ib( 


1,980 

•790 

M41 

•1.809 

•1,906 

•457 

6.tSl 

2.40S 

•1,410 

40,686 

1,294 

6,995 

887,881 


•  Decresae. 

County  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Iowa  coun- 
ties for  1890  was  $8  643,814,  of  which  all  but 
$426,968  was  a  bonded  debt  The  increase  of 
the  total  debt  in  ten  years  has  been  only  $651, • 
241.  Of  the  99  counties  in  the  State,  36  are 
without  debt. 

LegislatiTO  Session.— The  twenty-third  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened  for  its  re^^lar  session 
on  Jan.  13.  A  prompt  organization  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  effected,  the  Republicans  having  a  ma- 
jority of  six  in  that  body ;  but  the  House  was 
not  permanently  organized  for  more  than  five 
weeks.  This  delay  was  caused  by  the  presence 
in  the  latter  body  of  two  factions^  each  having 
fifty  votes  (the  Republicans  on  one  side  and  an 
alliance  of  Democrats,  Union  Labor  men.  and 
Independents  on  the  other  side)  neither  of  which 
was  willing  to  concede  the  speakership  to  the 
other.  On  the  first  day  of  tne  session  confer- 
rees  of  the  two  factions  agreed  upon  a  basis  for 
temporary  organization,  which  conceded  the  Re- 
publican claim  to  the  speakership,  but  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  their  allies  in  caucus  I'efused  to  ratify 
the  agi'eement  and  would  accept  no  compromise 
that  aid  not  concede  that  office  to  them.  Nearly 
100  ballots  were  taken  without  result  for  a  tem- 
porary clerk,  the  first  officer  to  be  chosen,  before 
either  side  weakened.  On  Jan.  27  an  agreement 
was  reached,  by  which  the  Democrats  named  the 
temporary  Speaker  and  the  Republicans  the 
temporary  clerk,  and  the  minor  officers  were 
equitably  divided.  The  following  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  agreement : 

That  at  no  time  from  the  acceptance  of  thia  propo- 
aitioD  to  the  floal  adjoummeut  of  the  House  of  aud 
twen^'-third  General  Aaiiembly,  and  at  no  time  dur- 
ing the  aesaion  of  said  House,  will  either  party  pre- 
vent from  voting,  unseat,  or  offer  or  consider  any  prop- 
osition to  unseat  any  one  whose  name  appears  on  toe 
list  prepared  by  the  Secretar}'  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
now  in  use  in  the  roll  calls  of  this  body,  on  account  of 
anj  oMection  to  the  apportionment  act  ol  the  twenty- 
third  General  Assembly,  creating  the  district  fh>m 
which  he  was  elected. 

The  temporary  organization  was  no  sooner 
complete  than  a  similar  contest  began  over  per- 
manent officers.  Having  yielded  once,  the  Ke- 
publicans  were  in  no  mood  to  concede  the  per- 
manent speakership  to  their  opponents.  Nego- 
tiations were  without  avail,  and  ballot  after 
ballot  was  taken  without  result.  Finally,  on 
Feb.  19,  after  half  the  session  had  been  waste<l 
and  the  pressure  of  public  business  demanding 
attention  could  no  longer  be  resisted,  another 
agreement  was  made,  in  which  the  Republicans 
again  yielded  the  principal  office  to  their  oppo- 
nents, obtaining  in  return  the  clerkship,  nearly 
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all  of  the  minor  offices,  and  a  majority  of  the  tions,  by  reqnfring  the  officers  of  all  oorporatloiis 

committees.    The  details  of  this  agreement  are  in  the  State  to  answer  under  oath  an  inquiry 

as  follow :  from  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  whether  they 

The  Democrato  to  have  the  Speaker  and  second  as-  are  interested  in  any  "  trust,"  and  by  releasing 

sistant  clerk.  purchasers  from  any  "  trust "  from  liability  for 

The  Eepublicans  to  have  the  Speaker  »«?<«».,  chief  payment  of  the  purchase  money.     The  ^tate 

clerk,  enffTOftsinK  clerk,  enrolling  clerk,  file  clerk,  bill  was  redistrictod  for  the  election  of  members  of 

clerk,  and  postmijjtress,  BcrpreaDt-at-arms,  doorkeeper,  ^he  Lower  House,  and  the  levy  of  a  State  tax  of  4 

%fm°^  t^'^^wj!:!^  l^J^aiH'™ 'fl^^  .i.n-.^  nf  mill,  iu  additiou  t«  thc  rcgular  SJ-mill  lew,  was 

sta^d^^gt^m^T^'^Zctl'l^e^c^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,'^^'  ^^','?fr^]^ 
Democmta  shall  have  second  choice  and  chooee  one  Adult  BImd  was  established  and  f40,000  ap- 
committee.  The  Republicans  have  third  choice  and  propriated  for  land  and  buildings.  The  follow- 
choose  one  committee.  The  remaining  oommitteea  to  mg  appropriations  were  also  made :  For  an 
be  chosen  alternately,  until  all  committees  are  ex-  additional  wing  for  females  and  other  inn>rove- 
hausted.  The  Republicans  to  have  a  majority  of  and  ments  at  the  Clarinda  Hospital  for  the  Insiuie, 
including  the  chairman  in  all  committees  chosen  by  |i8o,400 ;  for  a  hospital  building  at  the  Soldiers' 
them;  the  Democrat«  to  have  a  majority  of  and  in-  a^„«  ^J  iu«««k«irh/^«,«  fto«;/tfiA.  /^.-  .  ««<.;» 
dudiilg  chairmen  of  all  committees  ckosoi  by  them.  Home  at  Marshalftown,  $25,000 :  for  a  main 
The  Republicans  shall  have  the  right  to  name  the  central  building  atj^e  Soldiers  Orphans  Home 
chairmen  of  the  committees  chosen  by  them  and  the  at  Davenport,  f30,000 ;  for  a  chemical  laboratory 
Bhare  of  the  membenship  of  all  the  standing  commit-  building  at  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City, 
tees  to  the  Speaker,  and  he  shall  respect  the  designa-  $50,000;  for  a  building  for  the  museum  and  for 
tion  so  made  by  them  atd  makeup  and  announce  said  recitations  at  the  Agncultural  College,  $35,000. 
Btandmg  committees  accordingly.  AH  attempts  to  secure  a  resubmission  to  the 
tJilVK^eq"?a'u^^^^^^  P-P/e  ot  L  prohibitory  constitutional  amend- 
upon,  and  th?  Sp^ker  shaUso  appoint  said^com-  ^^^^  ^^  to  nullify  the  prohibitory  law,  failed 
Q^ittec.  through  the  opposition  of  the  Republican  mem- 
There  shall  be  thirty  committee  clerks,  one  half  of  bers.  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 
which  shall  be  named  by  the  Republicans  and  one  ^  „  ,  ,  ,  .  .  , 
half  by  the  Democrats,  each  party  to  designate  which  Extending  the  boundanes  of  all  cities  havioff,  by 
committee,  chosen  by  them,  shall  be  clerks.  the  State  census  of  1886,  a  population  of  80,000  or 

The  choosimr  and  division  of  the  standing  commit-  more,  two  and  one  half  miles  in  each  direction, 
tees  as  aforesaid  shall  be  made  by  a  committee  of  six        Authoriziib^  cities  of  the  first  class  to  issue  bonds  to 

members,  three  of  which  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Re-  reflmd  their  mdebtednees. 

publicans  and  three  by  the  Democratic  caucuses.  Authorizing  cities  of  the  first  class  to  deepen,  widen, 

straighten,  wall  up,  cover,  fill,  alter,  or  divert  fVom  its 

The  first  five  standing  committees  chosen  by  natural  channel   any  water  course  or  part  thei^oi, 

the    Republicans    under  this    agreement    were  within  their  corporate  limits,  and  authorisnff  the  levy 

Ways    and    Means,   Appropriations,  Judiciary,  of  taxes  and  assessments  to  defhiy  the  cost  thereof. 
Suppression  of  Intemperance,  and  Representa-        g*^'*?^  cities  and  incorporated  towns  the  power  to 

tive  Districts.    The  titemocratic  second  choice  i'ifil?"!L';!;  ffi  !5S  ?n"3*i^^ 

was  the  Railroad  Committee.  K^d.       ^  ^       "^ 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  session,  after  or-        Fixing  the  rate  of  interest  on  all  permanent  nchool 

ffanization,  was  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  ftmds  hereafter  loaned  at  6  per  cent.,  but  the  counties 

United  States  Senator  Allison.    At  a  Republican  having  permanent  school  funds  in  control  ahall  be 

caucus  on  Jan.  16  ther  Senator  was  accorded  a  charged  only  5  per  cent. 

unanimous  renomination.  The  Democratic  nomi-  ,  Authprinng  the  boards  of  directors  of  school  di?trictii 

nee  was  S.  L.  Bestow,  while  ex-Gov.  William  i?;r„^^^*°i  "^l*  *' *^^*®^*->?.'^i' ^!^ 

Larrabee  received  support  among  the  Labor  and  de^c\&e^u^e:» 

independent  members.    The  vote  taken  in  each  the  district  or  county,  and  to  provide  for  carry  inff  out 

House  on  March  4,  resulting  in  the  re-election  of  their  wishes. 

Senator  Allison,  was  as  follows  :  Senate,  Allison        To  establish  a  weather  and  crop  service  for  the 

28,  Bestow  20,  Larrabee  2 ;  House,  Allison  50,  State  in  connection  with  the  Signal  Service  of  the 

Bestow  41,  Larrabee  6.    The  legislation  of  the  United  States  for  the  punww  ot  cpllecting  crop  .-^a- 

session   includes  an  important  act  concerning  *"?■'*»  ^5^,  meteorological  data  and  of  dift«eminating 

railroads,  elsewhere    con^der^^     Another  ac^  ^^^  ^r^ttt^if^^^^^te^^^^^^ 

provided  for  submitting  to  the  electors  of  the  ,^ame  clans  in  the  amount  of  premium  charged  or  divi- 

State  at  the  general  election  m  1890  the  question  dcnd  allowed  on  life-insurance  policies, 
whether  a  convention  should  be  called  lo  revise        Revising  the  fishing  kws. 

the  State  Constitution.    The  law  regulating  the        Providing  that  the  shares  of  capital  stock  of  hankn 

sale  of  liquor  by  registered  pharmacists  was  so  *^«^1  be  assessed  to  the  banks  in  the  city  or  town 

amended  as  to  be  less  onerous.    The  provisions  "^^""^  f^^  ^^  located,  and  not  to  the  individoal 

requiring  applicants  for  permits  to  file  a  petition  "  ^"^^^^-^^  n^.^  of  legal  mteiest  from  10  to  8  per 

signed  by  one  third  of  the  voters  of  the  town,  ^gnt    -«    »  ^  w « j^ 

city,  or  ward  where  the  permit  is  to  be  used.        Providing  for  the  appointment  of  guaidianafbrha- 

and  requiring  permit  holders  desiring  to  pur-  bitual  drunkards. 

chase  or  procure  liquors  to  obtain   from    the        Providine  for  the  arrest,  trial,  and  punishment  of 

county  auditor  a  certificate  therefor,  specifving  tramps.    They  may  be  sentenced  to  the  coun^  jail  at 

the  amount  and  kind,  were  stricken  out.    'The  J"^  ^«\'»^  °p^  more  than  ten  days,  or  at  soUtaiy  cott- 

anti-" trust"  law  of  1888  was  amended  by  in-  fjlf^^^.J'Ji  ^r^J!.l^'°?A''Ko^^^ 

creasing  the  penalty  for  violation  of  its^ro-  rh^^ri^^ulWufoV^tht^mrietto?'  *~^ 

visions,  by  declaring  forfeited  the  charters  of        Designating  as  a  public  holiday  the  first  Monday  in 

all  corporations  engaired  in  **  trust  *'  combina-  September,  to  be  known  as  Labor  Day. 
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Givinff  to  laborero  and  minora  who  perform  labor  in  or  receiver  of  such  carload  lots»  and  sitch  trans- 

onenioic  and  developinj?  any  coal  mine,  a  lien  upon  all  fer  be  made  without  unreasonable  delay :  and 

the  property  of  the  person,  Arm,  or  corporation  own-  ]egg  than  carload  lots  shall  be  transferred  into 

^"ilSin^Tm^oy'S'ar^^^^^^^^  prefer«d  cn-ditors  {Il^.^<>"T^i?^  railway's  cars  at  cost  which  shall 

to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $100  for  labor  perfi.rmed.  ^e  included  m  and  made  a  part  of  the  joint  rate 

Appropriating  $100,000  for  improving  the  grounds  adopted  by  such  railway  companies  or  established 

of  the  new  Capitol.  a9  provided  by  this  act.    When  shipments  of 

Appropriating  $8,000  for  collecting  and  preserving  freight    to   be    transported    between    different 

blstoncal  records  and  material  in  the  State  library.  points  within  this  State  are  required  to  be  car- 

Requirinff  all  railroad  companiw  to  equip  all  their  ried  by  two  or  more  railway  companies  operatinir 

en-ines  and  cars  with  proper,  etficicnt,  and  safe  auto-  connecting  lines,  #uch  railwav  companies  shall 

matic  coupLon  and  brake:*.  transport  the  same  at  reasonable  thiSugh  rates, 

Militia. — ^The  National  Guard  consists  of  six  and  shall  at  all  times  give  the  same  facilities 

regiments  of  ei^ht  companies  each,  with  about  and  accommodations  to  local  or  State  traffic  as 

forty  men  to  each  company.    They  are  well  uni-  they  rive  to  interstate  traffic  over  their  lines  of 

fonnefl  and  equipped  with,  improved  firearms  road.      In  case  the  railway  companies  shall  fail 

and  all  necessary  accouterments.    During  the  bi-  to  establish  such  joint  rates,  it  is  made  the  duty 

ennial  period  endine  June  30, 1889,  the  State  dis-  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  to  do 

bursed  $68,121.55  for  the  Quard,  and  received  so  on  the  application  of  any  person  interested, 

from  the  Federal  Government  an  allowance  of  The  board  shall  notify  the  railroad  companies, 

$11,000  per  annum  in  military  supplies.  and  hear  them  before  making  its  decision.    The 

Banks. — There  were  in  the  State  on  June  80,  rates  so  established  shall  go  into  effect  within 
1889,  50  savings  banks  with  $13,813,059.45  of  ten  days  after  they  are  promulgated  by  the 
deposits,  and  $17,185,840.19  of  resources.  There  board.  Every  unjust  and  unreasonable  charge 
were  at  the  same  time  under  the  supervision  of  for  transportation  of  frei&^ht  and  cars  over  two 
the  Auditor  of  State  80  other  banks,  with  $7,-  or  more  railroads  in  the  State  is  made  unlawful. 
651,708.40  of  deposits,  and  $13,170,103.14  of  Before  any  action  had  been  taken  under  this  law 
re^urces,  making  in  all  180  banks, Vith  $20,-  a  suit  was  brought  against  the  commissioners  on 
964,767.85  of  deposits,  and  resources  amounting  May  2,  in  the  State  district  court,  to  enjoin 
to  $30,355,443.3o.  This  shows  during  the  bien-  them  from  making  joint  rates  thereunder  be- 
nial  period  an  increase  of  18  in  the  number  of  tween  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  North- 
savings  banks,  of  $3,267,610.90  in  the  amount  em  Railroad  and  other  connecting  roads.  The 
of  deposits,  and  of  $4,518,992.47  in  resources;  court  issued  a  temporary  injunction,  and  ap- 
and  of  15  in  the  number  of  other  incorporated  pointed  June  19  for  a  hearing  in  the  case.  The 
banks,  of  $1,650,045.37  in  their  deposits,  and  of  judge,  after  listening  to  arguments  at  that  time, 
$2,893,796.73  in  their  resources.  Tne  total  num-  reserved  his  decision.  The  commissioners  pro- 
ber of  State  and  savings  banks  was  46  greater  ceeded,  nevertheless,  under  the  law,  to  make  up 
than  on  June  30,  1^5,  and  their  deposits  a  joint-rate  schedule,  and  on  June  19  embodied 
amounted  to  $9,650,905  more  than  on  that  date,  the  result  of  their  labors  in  an  order,  which 
an  increase  of  55  per  cent  in  the  number  of  should  take  effect  on  Jul^  4,  and  from  which 
banks,  and  of  over  80  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  road 
deposits.  The  totid  number  of  incorporated  was  excepted,  pending  the  decision  of  the  above- 
banks  in  the  State  in  July,  1889,  taking  the  re-  mentioned  suit. 

port  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  as  author-        This   order   the    rdlroads   opposed    bitterly 

itv  for  the  statistics  as  to  national  banks,  was  and  refused  to  put  into  effect.    The  North  and 

262,  with  $18,214,143.12  of  capital,  $45,590,321.-  South  lines  and  the  shorter  roads  were  especially 

1 1  of  deposits,  and  $72,844,310.22  of  resources,  aggrieved  bv  it    Under  it,  the  roads  that  haul 

There  are  besides  about  460  private  banks  in  the  prodi^cts  a  few  miles  to  another  road  on  which 

State,  with  capital  and  surplus  amounting  ap-  they  are  reshipped  a  much  longer  distance  to 

proximately  to  $18,000,000.  their  destination,  received  a  very  small  propor- 

Agrieoltnre. — ^The  last  two  years  witnessed  tion  of  the  total  amount^ — a  proportion  very 
a  larger  yield  of  agricultural  products  than  any  much  less  than  the  longer  roads  have  been  giv- 
other  biennium  of  the  State's  history.  The  acre-  ing  them  voluntarily,  aiid  which  they  have  vig- 
age  is  estimated  at  17.563,200  acres,  or  half  the  orously  protested  would  not  be  remunerative, 
area  of  the  State.  The  annual  average  prod-  The  commissioners  were  convinced  that  their 
uct  of  grain  during  the  period  is  equivalent  to  6^  order  would  operate  unjustly,  and  on  July  81  re- 
tons,  and  the  annual  yield  of  potatoes  to  nearly  voked  it  In  its  stead  they  issued  a  secona  order, 
11  bushels  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  State.  providing  that  where  a  shipment  is  made  over 

Railroads. — The  '*  joint-rate*'  law  passed  by  two  or  more  lines  in  the  State,  each  road  shall 

the  Legislature  this  year  provides  that  **  all  raif-  be  entitled  to  80  per  cent  of  the  local  rate  as 

way  companies  doing  business  in  this  State  shall,  established  in  a  tariff  which  the  commissioners 

upon  demand  of  any  person  or  persons  interested,  published  therewith.    This  order  was  made  oper-  . 

establish  reasonable  joint  through  rates  for  the  ative  from  and  after  Aug.  15.     On  Aug.  23 

transportation  of  freight  between  points  upon  ,  Judge  Fairall,  of  the  district  court,  announced 

their  respective  lines  within  this  State,  and  snail  '  his  decision  in  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and 

receive  and  transport  freight  and  cars  over  such  Northern  Railroad  injunction  case,  refusing  to 

route  or  routes  as  the  shipper  shall  direct    Car-  dissolve  the  temporary  injunction  upon  the  coni- 

load  lots  shall  be  transferred  without  unloading  missioners,  and  throwing  doubt  upon  the  consti- 

from  the  xsars  in  which  such  shipments  were  first  tutionality  of  the  joint-rate  law.    An  appeal  was 

made,  unless  such  unloading  in  other  cars  shall  taken  by  the  commissioners  to  the  State  Su- 

be  done  without  charge  therefor  to  the  shipper  preme  Court    In  view  of  this  decision,  the  rail- 
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roads  refused  to  obey  the  seoond  order  of  the  torney-General,  Cyrus  H.  Mackey:  f>r  Railroad 

commissioners,  hoping  that  the  law  would  event-  Commissioner,  Peter  A.  Dey ;  for  Justice  of  the 

ually  be  declared  invalid.     About  this  time  it  Supreme  Court,  P.  B.  Wolfe;  for  Clerk  of  the 

was  discovered  that  this  second  order  had  not  Supreme  Court,  E.  J.  Sankey ;  for  Supreme  Court 

been  legally  promulgated,  and  a  new  notice  by  Reporter,  Theodore  W.  Ivory.     The   platform 

the  commissioners  of  its  promulgation  became  contains  the  following  declarations  on  local  is- 

necessary,  so  that  it  did  not  legally  take  effect  sues : 

till  Oct.  26.     On  Oct.  28  the  commissioners  or-  We  declare  our  continued  adherence  to  the  priDciple 

dered  the  Attorney-General  to  begin  suits  against  of  railroad  control  aa  expressed  in  the  laws  of  the  6tate 

the  larger  delinquent  roads,  and  in  December  and  Qenend  Qovemment,  and  we  favor  Buch  changes 

some  of  these  suits  were  begun.     At  the  close  of  as  experienoe  may  show  to  be  necessary  to  nudntam 

the  vear  the  SUte  Supreme  Court  had  not  de-  »  j"8t  and  equitable  relation  between  carriers  and 

^^^^^  Ste^Jf*^^^  injunction  suit.  ^^ffirm  the  policy  reKpectine  the  control  of  the 

For  1889  the  report  of  the  commissioners  pre-  ^^^^  ^^  intoxicatiSi  ifq^oiTBet  forth  in  the  Demo- 

sents  the  following  railroad  statistics :  Miles  or  ^ratic  platform  on889,  and  approved  by  the  people  at 

road,  8.250,  a  decrease  of  38  miles  during  the  election  of  that  vear,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  such  leps- 

year ;  assessed  valuation,  $42,882,984,  a  decrease  lation,  State  and  national,  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany 

of  $388,024;  gross  earnings,  $37,478,571,  an  in-  that  policy  into  effect. 

crease  of  $1,112,907;  operating  expenses,  $25,-  q^  ^^^  ^4  representAtives  of  the  Union  U- 

616,805,  an  incr^e  of  *1.585,719 ;  net  earniners,  y^^  ^nd  Greenback  parties  met  at  Des  Moines  in 

$11,861,766,  a  decrease  of  $472,812.     The  do-  state  convention,  and  agreed  upon  the  following 

^^®!S?  °^"^*^®?^  *^i  ^"®  chiefly  to  the  taking  up  ticket:   For  Secretary  of  State,  E.  P.  Brt>wn: 

of  33  miles  of  track  on  the  Estherville  and  the  fo^  Auditor,  C.  P.  Davis;  for  Treasurer,  A.  S. 

Caiinda  branches  of  the  Union  Pacific  road.  Blakely  ;  for  Attorney-General,  T.  P.  WiUis; 

There  was  no  new  construction  during  the  year.  ^^  Railroad  Commissioner,  J.  M.  Joseph;  for 

Political.— On  June  25  the  Republican  State  justice  ^f  ^he  Supreme  Court,  M.  H.  Jones ;  for 

Convention  met  at  Sioux  City,  and  nominated  (31^^^  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Alfred  Wooster; 

the  followmp  State  ticket,  to  be  voted  for  at  the  f^r  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  D.  J,  Morris.    The 

November  election :  For  Secretar}-  of  State,  W.  ^^me  of  George  D.  Porter  was  later  substituted 

M.  McFarland;  for  Auditor,  James  A.  Lyons;  for  that  of  M.  H.  Jones.    The  platform  said  noth- 

for  Treasurer,  Byron  A.  Beeson  ;  for  Attorney-  j^^  ^^  State  issues  except : 

General,  John  Y.  Stone;  for  Railroad  Commis-  °                            ,.    \  „                  *          ,. 

sioner,  J.  W.  Luke ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  ^e/avpr  the  Austrahan  ballot  syatem,  deicand  ita 

Court,  James  H.  Rothrock ;  for  Clerk  of  tfie  Su-  ^P^'^J^  'J^^M^f^J^tVZi^^^^^ 

preme  Court,  G.  B.  Pray;  for  Supreme  Court  eraf  Assembly  for  withholdmg  it  trom  the  people. 

Reporter,  N.  B.  Raymond.  The  platform  dis-  On  Sept  14  a  convention  of  third-party  Pro- 
cusses  State  issues  as  follows :  hibitionists  at  Des  Moines  selected  the  following 
We  declare  against  any  oomproml«M3  with  the  sa-  candidates:  Fof  Secretary  of  State,  C.  R.  McFar- 
loon.  and  stand  by  the  people  of  thi»  State  in  their  lin ;  for  Auditor,  R.  A.  Dorcus ;  for  Treasurer, 
hostility  to  its  existence,  spread,  and  power.  We  ta-  J,  C.  Reed ;  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  Caleb 
vor  such  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  as  ^hall  Dailey ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dan- 
protect  the  police  power  of  the  States  in  tiheir  efforts  jgi  jj,  Turnev;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  regulate,  confine,  or  prohibit  the  public  bar,  and  p   g   Spurrier;  for  Reporter,  P.  &  White.    A 

pj^sr^ht°iti'te%^Ti*"^^^^^  can^id/^  x^'^rfe"^  "*"^  ^"^ 

involving  the  public  peace  and  the  safety  of  good  gov-  was  later  added  to  the  ticket 
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austrial  interests  of  the  people  of  this  State.'  We  be-  votes;    Chamberlain,  188,240;    Brown,    8.813; 

lieve  the  business  interesto  of  the  people  are  inte^  McFarlin.  1,646.     In  the   contest  for  Railroad 

n^«  mn*?  .^niJ"!?;  uS,r  ln'!^t'S''tf«'1ninX'^  Commissiouer.  Petcr  A.  Dev,  Democrat,  who  had 

one  class  ma»t,  sooner  or  later,  work  to  the  injury  01     ,  ._.        1 ,_,  ._  ai.^  J«.^„  ^at^^^^x.^     *u-» 

all  classes.    Pirticubirly  do  we  believe  that  the  great  ^  twice  ejected  to  the  same  office  when  the 

industry  represented  by  the  farm  stands  at  the  head  rest  of  his  ticket  failed,  was  this  year  defeated 

of  Iowa  industries,  and  that  a  fMthfiil  guardiawhip  by  810  votes,  the  official  returns  being :  Luke, 

ot  that  interest  is  a  prime  oblifiration  upon  those  who  190,007  ;    Dey,  180,607  ;  Joseph,  9,090  ;    Daily, 

make  and  administer  our  laws.  1,637.    The  pluralities  of  the  other  Republican 

We  oongratulate  the  people  of  this  State,  irrespect-  candidates  upon  the  State   ticket  varied  from 

lye  of  party  rektionshm,  upon  the  measi^e^o  ^  7^3  ^      Tre^urer  to  8,993  for  Attorney-Gen- 

attained  m  the  contest  in  this  State  m  behalf  ot  the  *»• ,      ^^  .*  ^  ^x^^rw^;* j^L  *^  UrAA  o  ««r«*.,r'Ln4{y.n 

just  legal  control  of  the  railway  corporations  doing  f^l-    P"  /*^e  proposition  to  hold  a  convention 

busine^  in  this  State ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  people  to  revise  the  State  Constitution,  the  vote  was 

to  see  to  it  that  there  be  no  recession  in  the  just  policy  27.809  in  its  favor  and  159,894  against  it. 

of  the  State  in  this  regard.    We  believe  tnat  efforts  The  congressional  elections,  held  at  the  same 

to  nullify  the  interstate  commerce  law  should  bo  re-  time,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  6  Democrats  and 

sisted,  to  the  end  that  national  protection  and  State  5  Republicans,  as  follows:  First  District,  John 

protection  may  alike  be  equal  to  aU  communities  and  j   g^^^j^^  Q^mX  17,459,  John  H.  Gear  (Rep.), 

among  all  classes.  ^  q,^  .  ^^^^  iiistrict,  Walter  1.  Hayes  (Dem.). 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Ce-  20,748,  Bruce  T.  Seaman  (Rep.),  11,738:  Third 
dar  Rapids  on  Aug.  6,  and  made  the  following  District,  David  B.  Henderson  (Rep.),  19,689,  Carl- 
nominations:  For  Secretary  of  State,  William  ton  F.  Couch  (Dem.),  19,491;  Fourth  District, 
H.  Chamberlain ;  for  Auditor,  George  S.  Wit-  Walter  H.  Butler  (Dem.),  17,972,  J.  H.  Sweney 
ters ;  for  Treasurer,  William  U  White ;  for  At-  (Rep.),  16,023 ;  Fifth  District,  John  T.'HamUton 
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<Dem.),  18,153.  George  R.  Struble  (Rep.),  17,860;  689;  excess  of  births,  382,lia  The  number  of 
^ixth  District,  Frederick  E.  White  (Dem.),  17,-  emigrants  in  1889  was  218,412,  of  whom  92,631 
092),  John  F.  Lacey  (Rep.),  16,570,  Perry  Engle  went  to  other  countries  in  Europe ;  25,881  to  the 
(Union  Labor),  1,048 ;  Seventh  District,  John  A.  United  States,  75,058  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
T.  Hull  (Rep.),  16,821,  H.  C.  Hargis  (Dem.),  14,-  18,365  to  Brazil  and  other  countries  in  South  and 
276)  ;  Eighth  District,  James  P.  Flick  (Rep.),  19,-  Ceiitral  America  and  to  Mexico,  3,877  to  South 
003,  A.  K.  Anderson  (Dem.),  18.887 ;  Ninth  Dis-  America  without  declaring  their  destination,  and 
trict,  Thomas  Bowman  (Dem.),  18,635,  Joseph  R.  the  rest  mainly  to  northern  Africa. 
Keed  (Rep.),  17,322,  K.  II.  Bowman  (Union  La-  The  estimated  population  of  the  principal  cities 
bor),  1,243 ;  Tenth  District,  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  at  the  end  of  1889  was  as  follows :  Naples,  517,- 
(Rep.),  18,395, 1.  L.  Woods  (Dem.),  17,084 ;  Elev-  000 ;  Milan,  420.000 ;  Rome,  415,000 ;  Turin,  812,- 
enth  District,  George  D.  Perkins  (Rep.),  15,972,  000;  Palermo,  267,000;  Genoa,  210,000;  Florence, 
P.  P.  Allison  (Dem.),  15,065,  A.  Westfall  (Farm-  185,000;  Venice,  152,000;  Messina,  140,000  ;  Bo- 
ers' Alliance),  4,658.  In  the  Seventh  District  logna,  138,000 ;  Catania,  116,000. 
K  R.  Hays  (R^P-)»  was  elected  over  J.  H.  Bar-  Edacation. — The  state  pays  in  part  the  ex- 
nett  (Dem.),  to  nil  a  vacancy  for  the  remainder  penses  of  the  schools  of  all  kinds,  not  only  ele- 
of  the  nresent  Congress.  mentary  but  classical,  scientific,  professional, 
ITALY,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  southern  technical,  industrial,  and  art  schools,  many  of 
Europe.  The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Senate  which  are  wholly  supported  by  the  Government, 
and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senators,  who  which  appropriated  over  42,000,000  lire  for  edu- 
are  nominated  by  the  Kins  for  life,  are  chosen  cation  in  1890.  Teachers  in  all  public  schools 
frora  among  ex-ofRcials  of  high  rank,  eminent  maintained  by  the  Government,  by  the  coni- 
men  in  professional,  scientific,  or  literary  life,  munes,  or  by  any  public  body,  must  have  the 
and  men  of  fortune  who  pay  3,000  lire  in  taxes  (qualifications  prescribed  by  law,  and  no  private 
annually.  Princes  of  the  royal  house  are  Sena-  individual  can  establish  a  sc{iool  without  naving 
tors  by  virtue  of  their  birth.  The  Chamber  obtained  the  authorization  of  the  state  educa- 
<*onsi5ts  of  508  Deputies,  or  one  to  every  57,000  tional  authorities.  Elementary  education  is  com- 
of  population,  who  are  elected  on  collective  tick-  pulsory.for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
ets  of  2  or  3  for  each  district,  by  the  ballots  of  nine.  Every  commune  must  have  a  boys'  and  a 
all  male  citizens  that  are  twenty-one  vears  of  age,  girls'  school,  and  for  every  70  pupils  there  must 
pay  20  lire  in  taxes,  and  can  read  and  write,  be  a  teacher.  Communes  of  over  4,000  popula- 
Members  of  acadamies  and  other  classes  of  people  tion  must  maintain  elementary  schools  of  the 
of  intellectual  standing,  as  well  as  all  persons  higher  grade.  The  poorer  communes  are  aided 
who  have  served  two  years  in  the  army,  are  en-  by  loans  or  subsidies  from  the  Government.  The 
titled  to  vote  irrespective  of  the  property  and  univereities  are  supported  by  their  endowments 
educational  qualifications.  Salaried  Priests  are  and  by  Government  grants  Higher  special 
le&^ally  incompetent  to  sit  in  the  Chamber,  and  schools  are  maintained  from  state,  provmcial, 
of  functionaries  of  the  Government  and  military  and  communal  revenues. 

and  naval  ofilcers  the  number  must  not  exceed  In  twenty-four  years  the  increase  in  school 
40.     The  duration  of  Parliament  is  five  years;  attendiuice  in  proportion  to  population  has' been 
but  the  King  has  power  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  90  per  cent,  and  m  1887  the  percentage  of  illit- 
At  any  time,  in  which  event  he  is  bound  to  order  eracy  had  declined  in  twenty-one  years  among 
new    elections  and  convene  the  new  Chamber  conscripts  from  64  to  45  per  cent.,  and  among 
within  four  months.  bridal    couples   from    60  to  42    per  cent,  for 
The   reigning   sovereign  is   Umberto  I,    the  males  and  from  79  to  63  per  cent,  for  females. 
•eldest  son  of  the  lat«  King  Vittorio  Emanuele.  In  1886  in  the  8,000  communes,  there  were  43,- 
[le  was  bom  on  March  14, 1844,  and  succeeded  407  regular  primary  schools  with  44.383  teachers 
■his  father  on  Jan.  9, 1878.  and  1,087,605  male  and  911,119  female  pupils. 
The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  is  In  1887  the  number  of  normal  schools  was  133, 
Francesco  Crispi,  appointed  July  20,  1887.    The  with  10,542  pupils ;  of  lyceums,  326,  with  13,865 
ministry,  as  reconstituted  in  March,  1889,  was  pupils;  of  gymnasia,  735,  with  49,080  pupils;  of 
^•omposed  of  the  following  members  in  the  begin-  technical   institutes,  74,  with  6,641   pupils;  of 
ninfc   o^   1890:     Minister  of   the  Interior  and  technical  schools,  419,  with  28,786  pupils.    In 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ad  interim,  Fran-  the  21  universities  there  were  991  teachers  and 
c€*?5CO    Crispi ;   Minister   of    Finance,    Federico  15,541  students.    The  higher  education  has  been 
Seismit    Doda;  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Gio-  reformed  more  than  once  since  Italian  unity  was 
vanni  Giolitti ;   Minister  of  Justice  and  Grace  achieved.    The  system  of  elementary  education 
and  of  Worship,  Giuseppe  Zanardelli ;  Minister  has  till  now  been  governed  by  the  law  of  Nov. 
of  War,  Gen.  Ettore  Bertole  Viale;  Minister  of  13,   1859.  which  was  a  remarkably  progres^ve 
Marine,  Benedetto  Brin ;  Minister  of  Commerce,  measure  for  the  time,  but  in  the  light  of  later  ad- 
Industry,  and  Agriculture,  Luigi  Micele  ;  Minis-  vancement  is  imperfect  and  capable  of  improve- 
ter  of  Public  Instruction,  Paolo  Boselli;  Minis-  mentinmany  points.    It  wasfir^t  extended  over 
ter  of  Public  Works.  Gaspare  Finale;  Minister  thcwholekingdomby  thoactof  July  15, 1877.   In 
of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Pietro  Lacara.  February,  1890,  the  Minister  of  Education,  avail- 
Area    and    Popuiation. — The  area  of  the  ing  himself  of  the  studies  and  investigations  of 
kingdom  is  296,323  square  kilometres  or  114,410  his  predecessors,  introduced  in  Parliament  new 
square  miles.    The  population  was  officially  esti-  regulations  for  primary  education,  the  design 
mated  from  the  census  of  1881  and  the  annual  of  which  is  to  take  the  schools  partly  out  of  the 
returns  of  births  and  deaths  to  be  30,947,306  on  hands  of  the  communes,  and  bring  them  more 
Jan.  1,  1890.    The  number  of  marriages  in  1889  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  National 
-was  229,994 ;  of  births,  1,191,807 ;  of  deaths,  809-  Government,    Towns  of  less  than  10,000  inhabit- 
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ants  that  are  not  capitals  of  district  or  provinces,  Finances. — The  closed  accounts  for  ISST-'SS 
are  bj  the  new  communal  law  deprived  of  the  show  a  total  revenue  of  1,936,724,649  lire  or 
right  of  electing  their  mayors.  The  education  francs  and  disbursements  amounting  to  1,993,- 
bill  takes  from  the  same  communes  the  liberty  875,769  lire,  leaving  a  deficit  of  57,151,120  lire, 
to  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers,  and  transfers  it  In  1888-'89  the  actual  receipts  were  1,886.670,- 
to  the  provincial  school  boards.  The  privilege  029  lire  and  the  expenditures  2,097,181,115  lire, 
may  be  restored  on  certain  conditions  at  the  dis-  the  vear  closing  with  the  enormous  deficit  of 
cretion  of  the  educational  authorities,  who  may  230,461,086  lire.  The  budget  estimates  for  1888- 
also  take  it  away  from  larger  places  when  abuses  '89  make  the  total  receipts  1,801,397,772  lire 
or  conflicts  arise.  Under  the  old  law  a  teacher  and  the  expenditures  1,857,906,850  lire,  or  56,- 
could  be  dismissed  by  the  communal  authorities  509,078  lire  in  excess  of  receipts.  For  1890-'91 
at  the  end  of  two  years ;  if  not,  he  was  re-  the  total  revenue  is  estimated  at  1,850,248.142 
appointed  for  six  years;  and  at  the  end  of  this  lire  and  the  total  expenditures  1,872,135,271  lire, 
period,  if  the  school  board  gave  him  a  good  Of  the  revenue  1,652,852,633  lire  are  obtained 
character,  he  was  confirmed  for  life.  This  system  from  ordinary  and  197,893,5G4d  lire  from  ex- 
was  satisfactory  neither  to  the  teachers  nor  to  traordinary  resources,  and  of  the  expenditures 
the  communes,*least  of  all  to  the  teachers,  for  to  1,579,911.314  lire  are  classed  as  ordinary  and 
escape  being  saddled  with  a  teacher  beyond  their  292,221,957  lire  as  extraordinary.  The  more 
control  the  people  commonly  sent  them  adrift  important  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  duties 
after  the  two  years  of  probation ;  and  if  they  producing  276,000,000  lire :  tax  on  incomes  from 
were  retained  for  eight  years,  most  unworthy  personal  proprty,  234,654,121  lire;  land  tax, 
methods  were  used  to  prevent  their  obtaining  106,341,860  lire;  tobacco  monopolv,  190,000.000 
the  testimonial  that  would  secure  a  life  appoint-  lire ;  salt  monopoly,  64,000,000  lire ;  building 
ment.  Signer  Boselli's  bill  elevates  the  teachers  tax,  72,000,000  lire :  registration  duties,  69,700,- 
into  the  position  of. state  officials.  Every  appli-  000  lire;  stamps,  75,000,000  lire;  succession  du- 
cant  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  of  seventeen  ties,  37,300,000  lire ;  excise,  81,877,245  lire ;  li- 
in  the  case  of  females,  who  possesses  the  edu-  censes  for  manufacturing  spirits,  beer,  aerated 
cational  qualifications  and  is  irreproachable  in  water,  powder,  sugar,  etc.,  84,000,000  lire :  lot- 
his  conduct,  has  the  right  to  be  inscribed  in  the  tery,  76,300,000  lire ;  post-ofiice,  47,500,000  lire; 
list  of  candidates  in  three  provinces.  From  rent  of  state  domains,  12,803,701  lire ;  telegraphs, 
these  lists  the  teachers  must  be  selected,  for  the  15,400,000  lire.  Of  the  total  receipts,  ordinary 
larger  communes  by  the  local  authorities,  and  for  and  extraordinary,  1,603,009,477  lire  are  elassea 
the  smaller  places  b^  the  provincial  council  of  as  effective,  32,160,589  lire  are  'connected  with 
education,  wnich  unites  the  elements  of  auton-  operations,  and  of  the  expenditures  1.613,972, 
omy  and  centralism,  part  of  the  members  being  795  lire  are  set  down  as  effective  and  43,082,400 
appointed  by  the  Government  and  part  of  them  lire  come  in  the  category  of  movement  of  capi- 
elected  by  tHe  people  of  the  province.  To  enjoy  tal.  The  remainder  of  the  budgets  of  receipts 
the  right  of  selecting  its  teacher  a  commune  must  and  expenditures  is  made  up  of  the  account  for 
provide  him  with  a  suitable  free  dwelling  and  in-  the  construction  of  railroads,  for  which  145,745,- 
crease  his  salary  by  10  or  his  pension  by  20  per  958  lire  are  set  down,  and  the  merely  nominal 
cent.  The  provincial  school  board  may  transfer  parties  d^ordre  due  to  duplication  of  entries,  rep- 
teachers  by  request  of  the  communes  or  on  its  resented  by  69,332,118  lire  on  each  side  of  the  ac- 
own  motion,  but  without  lowering  their  grade  or  count.  Some  of  the  chief  items  of  expenditure 
their  pay,  except  for  punishment.  Every  six  years  are:  Interest  on  the  consolidated  debt,  4^,045,> 
the  teacher  can  claim  a  rise  in  his  salary.  Ad-  105  lire ;  interest  on  terminable  loans,  83,054,- 
vancement.  dismissal,  and  promotion  from  assist-  256  lire ;  railroad  annuity,  27,982,435  lire ;  iQoat- 
ant  to  regular  teachers  are  confided  to  the  discre-  ing  debt,  109,742,733  lire ;  fixed  annuities,  27,- 
tion  of  the  provincial  boards.  Teachers  must  554,137  lire ;  civil  list  and  appanages,  15,050,000 
receive  their  pay  every  month  or  every  two  lire;  pensions,  89,312,569  lire:  amortization  of 
months.  This  is  a  desirable  provision,  since  it  debts,  24,324,624  lire;  costs  of  collection,  174,- 
has  often  happened  that  teachers  have  been  re-  800,985  lire.  The  total  amount  of  interest  on 
duced  to  extreme  misery  by  not  obtaining  their  the  public  debt  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
pay,  which  has  been  withheld  by  the  arbitrary  1890,  was  578,984,932  lire, 
orders  of  the  local  authorities  or  because  the  To  meet  the  deficits,  which  are  mainly  due  to 
communal  treasurv  was  empty.  Only  in  com-  extraordinary  military  preparations  required  of 
munesof  less  than  4,000  inhabitants  and  fractional  Italy  as  a  member  of  the  triple  alliance,  and  to 
districts  of  larger  communes,  and  by  special  per-  redeem  the  paper  currency  still  in  circulation, 
mission  of  the  board  is  a  teacher  allowed  to  add  the  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  making  a  new 
to  his  earnings  by  any  ancillary  occupation.  loan,  diverted  the  bonds  that  had  been  assigned 
The  Italian  Government  supports,  wholly  or  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  a  public  de- 
in  part,  91  schools  in  foreign  countries  where  part  ment  specially  created,  called  the  Bank  of 
Italian-speaking  colonies  exist.  In  European  Pensions.  There  were  handed  over  to  the  bank 
Turkey  there  are  18  such  schools,  in  Asiatic  Tur-  for  this  purpose  in  1882,  when  the  pension  list 
key  19,  in  Tunis  13,  in  Egypt  16,  in  Tripoli  7,  in  amounted  to  60,000,000  lire  *year,  5-per-cent 
Greece  11,  in  Roumania  7.  The  total  number  of  consols  to  the  amount  of  500,000,000  lire.  When 
pupils  is  20,820,  of  whom  12,109  are  taught  in  this  fund  was  abolished  and  the  pensions  re- 
schools  entirely,  and  the  rest  in  subsidized  private  sumed  as  a  charge  on  the  revenue  there  were 
schools.  Even  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  312,694,000  lire  left,  reckoning  the  bonds  at  cur- 
there  are  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Italian  rent  rates.  Of  this  sum,  72,694,000  lire  were  ap- 
Govemment.  In  the  Government  schools  in  propriated  to  the  redemption  of  the  outstanding 
foreign  countries  5,314  of  the  pupils  are  Italians,  notes  of  the  state,  55,011,392  lire  were  assignea 
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to  the  expenses  of  1889-'00,  and  82,807,584  lire  8,546  engineers,  1,488  trooi>s  of  instrnction,  2,874 
to  meet  tne  deficit  of  1890-'91,  leaving  152,181,-  sanitary  troops,  2,824  administrative  troops,  286 
072  lire  toward  meeting  the  eventual  deficit,  in  the  invalid  corps,  and  4,802  attached  to  the 
which,  according  to  the  scheme  of  expenditure  penitentiary  establishments  and  disciplinary  corn- 
marked  out  by  the  Government,  would  run  100,-  pany.  The  part  of  the  permanent  army  consist- 
000,000  lire  beyond  this  amount.  The  military  ed  of  11,842  officers  and  575,108  men  of  all  arms. 
appropriations  for  1890  were  about  6,000,000  lire  The  mobile  militia  numbered  3,776  officers  and 
below  those  of  the  previous  ^ear.  The  amount  368,510  men,  and  the  territorial  militia  5,224  offi- 
of  the  army  budget  in  the  estimates  for  1890-*91  cers  and  1,625,621  men.  Counting  together  the 
is  278,000.000  lire.  By  means  of  economies  and  262,247  officers  and  men  serving  with  the  colors, 
new  resources  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  ex-  586,945  of  all  ranks  on  furlough  belonging  to  the 
pceted  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  disturbed  since  permanent  army,  872,286  in  the  mobile  militia, 
1886,  even  in  1890-'91.  and  1,680,845  in  the  territorial  army,  the  full 

The  Arm  J. — The  military  law  of  Aug.  6, 1888,  strenj^h  of  the  Italian  army  is  2,852,328  men. 

fixed  the  term  of  active  service  in  the  permanent  The  mfantry  are  armed  with  repeating  rifles,  of 

army  at  five  years  for  the  infantry,  four  years  in  the  Vitali-Vetterli  system,  and  carry  sword  bayo- 

the  cavalry,  and  three  years  in  the  artillery  and  nets.    In  March,  1^,  the  Minister  of  War  ob- 

en^neers.     The    infantrymen    remain  on   the  tained  an  extraordinary  credit  of  17,500.000  lire 

rous  of  the  permanent  army  for  four  and  the  for  the  erection  of  Government  powder  works  for 

cavalrymen  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  manufacturing  the  smokeless  powder.  The  minds 

they  both  are  transferred  to  the  territorial  militia,  of  military  men  were  disquieted  by  a  probably 

The  men  of  the  other  arms  having  completed  spontaneous  explosion  that  occurred  in  May  in 

their  term  of  service  with  the  colors,  are  liable  the  part  of  the  powder  mill  at  Avigliana  that 

to  be  called  out  for  service  with  the  permanent  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  new 

army  for  five  or  six  years  longer,  at  the  end  of  powder. 

which  they  pass  into  the  mobile  militia,  in  which  The  Nary.— The  12  first-class  battle  ships  of 
they  serve  twelve  years  before  being  transferred  the  Italian  navy  have  an  aggregate  displacement, 
to  the  territorial  armv.  The  secona  category  of  according  to  the  annual  official  report  for  1890, 
recruits,  consisting  of  those  who  draw  thenigher  of  104,0&  tons,  engines  of  87,942  indicated  horse- 
numbers,  are  enrolled  in  the  permanent  army  power,  an  armament  of  182  guns,  and  5,658  men 
for  eisht  and  in  the  mobile  militia  for  four  m  their  crews.  There  are  8  armored  battle  ships 
years,  before  the^  pass  into  the  territorial  militia,  of  the  second  class,  of  7,784  tons  displacement, 
while  the  recruits  of  the  third  category,  com-  mounting  22  guns  and  manned  by  727  sailors ; 
posed  of  young  men  who  can  not  be  sparea  from  10  unarmored  second-class  battle  ships,  having 
their  families,  who  receive  only  a  month's  train-  the  ag^gate  disnlacement  of  28,883  tons,  armed 
ing,  are  liable  to  duty  in  the  territorial  militia  for  with  80  guns,  ana  manned  by  2,588  sailors;  and 
the  full  period  of  nineteen  years,  but  only  for  e^ar-  19  battle  ships  of  the  third  class,  of  15,648  tons 
liaon  duty,  unless  required  in  the  field  as  a  last  displacement,  carrying  89j?uns,  and  having  1,927 
re5»€rve-  The  system  of  one-year  volunteers,  sailors  in  their  crews.  The  other  effective  ves- 
oopied  from  Germany,  releases  conscripts  pos-  sels  in  the  navy  are  17  armed  transports,  carry- 
sessing  a  8U{>erior  education,  on  passing  a  spe-  ing  47  guns ;  6  school-ships,  with  40  guns ;  8 
cial  examination  and  paying  the  sum  of  1,500  hre,  armored  coastguards,  with  19  guns;  2  unar- 
or  in  the  cavalry  2,000  lire,  from  further  active  mored  gun  vessels,  with  4  guns ;  46  vessels  for 
service  after  they  have  passed  a  year  with  the  col-  port  service,  with  81  guns;  6  side -wheel  gun- 
ors.  Theannualcontingentof  recruits  of  the  first  tx)ats,  with  6  guns;  7  torpedo  dispatch  boats, 
cate^ry  has  been  76,000 ;  of  these,  13.000  who  with  20  guns ;  50  sea-going  torpedo  vessels,  with 
are  desigTiated  by  the  lots  they  draw,  are  granted  100  guns ;  88  first-class  torpedo  boats  for  coast 
unlimited  leave  of  absence  after  two  years  of  defense,  with  88  guns ;  21  second-class  torpedo 
service  with  the  colors.  The  budget  for  1890  boats  for  coast  definse ;  and  12  torpedo  launches. 
provides  for  a  recruit  of  82,000  men.  There  were  in  various  stages  of  construction  at 

The  second  category  averages  84,000,  and  the  the  beginning  of  the  year  3  great  ironclads  of 
third  44,000  men  annually.  The  army  is  or^jan-  the  first  class,  with  a  total  displacement  of  40,- 
ized  in  12  corps,  each  consisting  of  2  divisions  456  tons,  to  be  propelled  by  engines  htiving  45,- 
of  from  12  to  15  battalions  each.  The  country  600  indicated  horse  -  power ;  6  second-class  un- 
is  divided  into  87  military  districts.  Each  army  armored  battle  ships,  of  17,829  tons  and  48,700 
corps,  in  case  of  war,  can  be  supplemented  by  a  horse-power;  8  thml-class  battle  ships;  2  ves- 
re5^rve  division,  and  12  divisions  more  of  the  re-  sels  for  port  service;  and  14  sea-going  torpedo 
serves  can  be  brought  into  the  field  for  offensive  vessels.  Thfi^  personnel  of  the  navy  on  Jan.  1, 
operations^  besides  the  Alpine  corps  of  40,000  1890,  comprised  1,844  officers  and  20,429  sailors, 
men  and  3  divisions  of  cavalry,  while  12  terri-  marines,  gunners,  etc.  One  of  the  three  vessels 
tonal  divisions  will  guard  the  lines  of  communi-  that  were  still  lacking  to  make  up  the  com  pie- 
cation,  garrison  the  fortified  posts,  and  watch  ment  of  10  monster  armorclads  was  launchea  at 
the  sea  frontier.  The  strategical  railroad  net  Spezia  on  Sept.  20, 1890.  She  is  the  *' Sardegna,'* 
is  nearly  complete,  the  Alpine  approaches  are  the  largest  vessel  in  the  navy,  being  410  feet  long 
blocked  by  strong  forts,  and  Rome  has  been  and  77  broad.  Her  displacement  is  18,860  tons. 
made  a  first-class  fortress.  Like  all  the  others,  except  the  older  "  Duilio  **  and 
The  standing  army  on  July  1, 1890,  consisted  "  Dandolo,"  which  are  central  citadel  ships  built 
of  14^11  officers,  and  248,036  rank  and  file,  of  iron  and  steel,  she  is  built  entirely  of  steel, 
composed  of  24,661  carbineers,  110,017  infantry,  and  will  have  her  guns  mounted  in  barbette  tow- 
]:i,065  bersaglieri,  9,489  Alpine  troops,  10,359  ers.  Like  the  *' Italia "  and  the '' Lepanto '' she 
district  troops,  25,689  cavalry,  87,046  artillery,  has  no  side  armor,  but  inclined  armor  19  inches 
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thick  on  the  tower,  19  inches  of  cylindrical  armor  nets,  19,500,000  lire ;  industrial  products,  17,- 

round  the  ammunition  chamber,  and  16  inches  800,000  lire.    In  the  total  sum  of  the  exports 

round  the  conical  hatchways.    The  engines  are  31,800,000  lire  represent  agricultural  prociucts, 

intended  to  develop  15,200  horse-power,  and  she  52,700,000    live    stock    and    animal    products, 

is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  of  the  class,  6,700,CKM)  lire  the  produce  of  mines,  and  8.800,- 

making  18  knots  an  hour.     The  **  Italia,"  the  000  lire  manufactured  articles. 

"Duilio,'*  and  the  **Lauria"  are  the  only  ships  As  compared  with  1888,  when  the  application 

carrying  100-ton  guns.    The  **  Re  Umberto  "  has  of  the  general  tariff  of  July  18. 1887,  resulted  in 

four  of  the  more  manageable  68-ton  guns.    All  a  serious  depression,  the  commercial  situation 

the  line^f-battle  ships  and  cruisers  are  abun-  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  1889.    Ger- 

dantly  supplied  with  small  guns  and  mitrail-  many  benefited  by  the  rupture  of  commercial 

leuses.  relations  with  France  in  the  first  year  and  still 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  for  more  in  the  second,  which  showed  an  increased 
the  calendar  year  1889  had  the  total  value  of  demand  in  Italy  for  Qerman  beer,  spirits^  oils, 
1,391,200,000  lire,  exclusive  of  re-exports.  The  tobacco,  alkaloids,  colored  silk  yams  and  good^s 
imports  of  cereals  were  213,000,000  lire ;  of  cot-  apparel,  and  iron  wares  of  all  kinds ;  and  in  re- 
ton,  112,400,000  lire;  of  coal,  108,000,000  lire;  turn  there  was  a  larger  exportation  to  Germany 
of  silk,  85,400,000  lire ;  of  iron,  77,000,000  lire ;  of  wine,  pigs,  hides  and  skins,  silk  waste,  fruit 
of  cotton  goods,  48,800,000  lire ;  of  woolen  goods,  hemp,  and  other  articles.  The  increase  in  the 
47,400,000  lire ;  of  machinery,  43,400,000  lire ;  of  total  value  of  exports  is  largely  attributable  to 
animals,  41,200,000  lire ;  of  nides  and  skins,  40,-  advances  in  the  prices  of  raw  silk  and  wine,  and 
400,000  lire ;  of  fish,  31,100,000  lire ;  of  timber,  imports  generally  showed  an  advance  in  valua- 
31,000,000  lire;  of  cofifee,  29,800,000  lire;  of  tion  that  more  than  counterbalanced  the  effect 
wool,  29,700,000  lire;  of  sugar,  27,500,000  lire;  of  grain  imports  at  10  per  cent,  lower  prices  on 
of  silk  fabrics,  26,300,000  lire;  of  tobacco,  19,-  the  total.  Articles  of  food  represent  about  a 
600,000  lire;  of  gums  and  resin,  18,400,000  lire ;  quarter  of  the  total  trade  of  tne  eountry.  raw 
of  butter  and  cheese,.  16,900,000  lire ;  of  chemi-  and  partly  prepared  materials  about  a  half,  and 
cal  products,  16,700,000  lire ;  of  petroleum,  15,-  manufactured  articles  the  remaining  fourth. 
000,000  lire ;  of  copper,  bronze,  etc.,  14,900,000  The  figures  for  1889  and  preceding  ye«rs  indi- 
lire;  of  linen  threaa,  14,400,000  lire.  cate  in  some  branches  a  partial  retilization  of 

The  total  value  of  exports  of  Italian  products  the  hope  of  the  Government  to  supplant  foreign 

and  manufactures  was  950,600,000  lire.    The  ex-  with  home  manufactures  by  the  aid  of  proteit- 

ports  of  silk  were  332,900,000  lire ;  of  olive  oil,  ive  duties,  notwithstanding  the   recent    treaty 

66,300,000  lire ;  of  wine,  53,100,000  lire :  of  lem-  with  Switzerland,  in  which  important    concei- 

ons,  34,900,000  lire ;  of  tartar,  24,400,000  lire ;  of  sions  were  made.     Iron  rails,  which  used  all  to 

hemp,   23,400,000  lire ;  of  sulphur,   23,200,000  be  imported,  are  now  made  in  Italy.    The  im- 

lire;  of  fruit,  21,700,()00  lire;  of  silk  fabrics,  ports  of  raw  cotton  in  1889  exceeded  those  of 

20,300,000  lire ;  of  cotton  manufactures,  19,800,-  the  previous  year  by  123,000  quintals.     The  im- 

000  lire ;  of  hides  and  skins,  18,900,000  lire ;  of  ports  of  coal,  of  pig  and  scrap  iron,  of  wool,  jute, 

butter  and  cheese,  18,500,000  lire ;  of  eggs,  18,-  and  other  raw  materials  show  considerable  in- 

400,000  lire ;  of  coral,  18,300,000  lire ;  of  marble  creases.    Large  imports  of  wood  pulp  and  straw 

and  alabaster,  16,000,000  lire;  ^f  animals,  15.-  and  the  decline  in  rag  exports  to  almost  nothing, 

400,000  lire ;  of  wood  manufactures,  15,000,000  not  less  than  the  growing  exports  of  paper,  bear 

lire ;  of  straw  manufactures,  13,400,000  lire ;  of  witness  to  the  progress  of  the  paper  industry, 

zinc  ore,  1 1,200,000  lire.  Of  the  total  exports  in  1889  about  30  per  cent 

The  imports  of  precious  metals  were  49,600,-  were  alimentary  substances,  55  per  cent  raw  or 

000  lire  and  the  exports  55,100,000  lire.  slightly  improved  materials,  and  15   per  cent. 

Of  the  total  imports  313,700,000  lire  came  from  articles  that  owed  the  greater  part  of  their  value 

Great  Britain,  206,700,000  lire  from  France,  165,-  to  processes  of  manufacture.     The  export  of 

400,000  lire  from  Austria-Hungary,  156,500,000  wine,  although  other  markets  have  been  found 

lire  from  Germany,  153,600,000  lire  from  Rus-  to  supply  the  place  of  the  French  market,  fell 

sia,  65,600,000  lire' from  Switzerland,  46,900,000  in  1889  from  1,802,020  to  1,408,977  hectolitres, 

lire  from  Belgium,  88,400.000  lire  from  the  rest  owing  to  a  poor  vintage,  which  neutralized  the 

of  Europe,  75,400,000  lire  from  the  United  States  effecte  of  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to 

and  Canada,  32,500,000  lire  from  other  Ameri-  alleviate  distress  among  the  rural  population, 

can  countries,  105,200,000  lire  from  Asia,  and  The  wines  of  Sicily,  which  under  the  desisnia- 

30,900,000  lire  from  Africa.     Of  the  total  ex-  tion  of  blendinjj  wines  had  been  importe<i  m 

ports,  287,300.000  lire  went  to  Switzerland,  199,-  vast  quantities  into  France  in  the  early  stages 

400,000  lire  direct  to  France,  115,300,000  lire  to  of  fermentation  and  there  worked  up  into  excel- 

England,   95,500,000   lire   to  Austria- Hungary,  lent  beverages  by  the  careful  processes  known 

95.200,000  lire  to   Germany,  29,300,000  lire   to  to  French  wine  makers,  were  rendered  valueless 

Belgium,  9,900,000  lire  to  Russia,  49,200,000  lire  by  the  stoppage  of  the  French  demand,  and  the 

to  other  European  destinations,  75,600,000  lire  vine  growers,  who  had  greatly  extended  their 

to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  70,900,"000  lire  vineyards,  were  threatened  with  ruin,  being  igno- 

to  other  parts  of  America,  14,800,000  lire  to  rant  of  the  art  of  preserving  and  maturing  wine 

Asia,  and  13,300.000  lire  to  Africa.  and  rendering  it  fit  for  export.     Olive  oil  was 

The  total  value  of  imports,  analyzed  accord-  exported  to  the  amount  of  28.728  auintals  in  ex- 
ing  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  articles,  is  cess  of  the  quantity  shipped  abroad  in  1888;  but 
divided  as  follows :  Products  of  agriculture,  36,-  it  still  fell  snort  of  the  normal  figures  of  the  ex- 
200,000  lire  ;  pastoral  products,  19,200.000  lire ;  port  previous  to  the  closing  of  the  French  mar- 
fishery  products,. 2,800,000  lire;  forestry  prod-  ket.    The  exports  of  oranges  and  lemons  are 
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increasing,  and  the  demand  in  England  and  the  June  80,  1889,  was  85,322  kilometres,  or  21,985 
United  States  for  sirups  and  essences  made  from  miles :  the  length  of  wires,  126,122  kilometres, 
them  is  still  growing,  while  the  attempts  made  There  are  besides  146  kilometres  of  submarine 
in  Asia  Minor  and  South  America  to  compete  cable.  The  number  of  paid  internal  dispatches 
in  these  articles  seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  was  7,078,009  in  1888-'89 ;  of  international  dis- 
The  exports  of  silk,  both  in  the  raw  and  manu-  patches,  684,050 ;  of  official  dispatches,  583,246 ; 
factured  state,  is  in  a  favorable  condition.  The  of  messages  connected  with  the  service,  316,860; 
export  of  cocoons  increased  from  10.429  quintals  of  international  dispatches  in  transit,  131,482. 
in  1888  to  23,060  in  1889.  In  the  two  years  the  The  receipts  were  14,742,228  lire ;  ordinary  ex- 
raw  silk  exported,  amounting  to  50,000  quintals,  penses,  13,020,132  lire{  extraordinary  expenses, 
with  the  cocoons,  constituted  90  per  cent,  of  the  o99,998  lire.  * 

exports  of  raw  materials  for  manufactures.    The       Cam|>aign  against  the  Government. — The 

exports  of  marble  and  of  sulphur  steadily  in-  energetic  Italian  Premier,  who  before  he  took 

crease.    Vegetable  products,  with  the  exception  office  was  an  advanced  Radical,  since  he  came 

of  lemons,  oranges,  and  nuts,  show  a  consider-  to  the  head  of  affairs  has  learned  to  depend  less 

able  falling  off  in  the  foreign  demand.    In  spite  and  less  on  any  particular  party  or  parliament- 

of  the  higher  duties  the  import  of  breadstuffs  ary  combination,  and  been  able  to  carry  his 

increased  from  669,789  tons  in  1888  to  872,743  measures,  now  with  the  support  of  the  Left,  and 

tons  in  1889,  yielding  over  10,000,000  lire  in  cus-  now  by  the  votes  of  the  Rignt.    The  party  lead- 

toms  da  ties.    Imports  of  Indian  com  and  rice  ers  who  are  ambitious  to  succeed  him  and  the 

increased  no  less  than  those  of  wheat.    A  new  aspirants  for  office  who  would  not  have  been 

law  on  distilling  stimulated  imports  of  spirits  disappointed  in  the  old  times,  when  the  average 

temporarily.     The   prohibition   of   imports  of  duration  of  a  Cabinet  was  only  a  year,  have  at- 

pork  and  pork  products  which  was  first  declared  tempted  various  combinations  without  being  able 

B^inst  the  United  States  and  afterward  extend-  to  shake  the  strong  minister,  who  has  shaped  his 

ed  to  other  countries  was  in  December,  1890,  re-  policy  in  accordance  with  the  general  sense  of 

moved  in  respect  to  German  swine,  provided  im-  the  countr]i;  and  carried  it  out  with  a  vigor  that 

ports  are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  a  health  gives  more  satisfaction  than  even  the  pliant  tact 

inspector.  of  Depretis,  although  it  has  made  him  many  ene- 

Narigation. — During  1889  the  number   of  miesand  obtained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 

vessels  engaged  in  ocean  commerce  entered  at  dictator  who  overrides   parliamentary  institu- 

Italian  ports  was  16,114,  of  7,193,422  tons,  of  tions,  who  incurs  expenditures  in  advance  of  ap- 

which  8,961,  of  1,835,378  tons,  were  Italian,  and  propriations  and  alters  the  laws  by  ministerial 

7,153  of  5,358,044  tons,  were  foreign.    The  total  decrees. 

number  includes  1,580  steamers,  of  1,286,325  tons,        Crispi  has  so  long  been  decried  as  the  slave  of 

registered  as  Italian  and  4,972  foreign  steamers,  Bismarck  that  when  the  old  Chancellor  was  dis- 

of  5,060,886  tons ;  making  6,552  steamers  alto-  missed  the  opponents  of  the  triple  alliance  raised 

gether,of  6,347,211  tons.  The  departures  of  ocean  their  heads,  and  the  foes  and  rivals  of  Crispi 

vessels  numbered  16,365,  of  6,678,282  tons,  in-  combined  in  an  attack  with  the  confident  expec- 

cluding  6,154  steamers,  of  5,858,997  tons.  Of  the  tation  of  bringing  about  his  fall.    In  Lombardy 

total  number  of  vessels  entered  13,752,  of  6,514,-  a  branch  of  tne  Conservative  party  issued  an 

169tons,andof  the  number  cleared,  9,180,of  3,910,-  anti-ministerial  platform  putting  forward  popu- 

271  tons,  carried  cargoes.  The  coasting  vessels  en-  lar  demands  and  grievances,  and  in  the  south 

tered  numbeited  100,676,  of  13,712,893  tons,  23,517,  three  ex-ministers,  with  Magliani  as  their  candi- 

of  11,029,839  tons,  being  steamers.    The  number  date  for  the  premiership  and  Nicbtera  as  the  real 

cleared  coastwise  was  100,394,  of  14,086,379  tons,  leader  behind  them,  assailed  the  Government 

including  23,845  steamers,  of  11,468,855  tons.  at  its  weakest  point  and  advanced  a  plausible 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  possessing  the  scheme  for  bringing  about  permanent  stability 

national  patent  declined  from  6,7^7,  of  732,494  in  the  finances  by  limiting  African  expenditures 

tons  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  to  6,442,  of  642,225  tons  at  and  reducing  the  army.    In  a  speech  delivered 

the  beginning  of  1889,  while  the  steam  vessels  in-  in  Naples  on  April  20  Signor  Magliani  said  that 

creased  from  254,  of  163,131  tons,  with  60,771  the  deficit  had  oecome  a  constant  factor,  50,000,- 

registered  horse-power,  to  279,  of  182,249  tons, .  000  lire  annually  being  necessary  to  establish  an 

with  GS,062  horse-power.  equilibrium  in  the  budget    In  1887  there  was  a 

Railroads. — On  Jan,  1,  1890,  there  were  13,-  deficit  of  8,000,000  lire,  and  an  increase  of  23,- 

063  kilometres,  or 8,112 miles,  of  railroad  open  to  000,000  lire  in  the  military  budget;  in  1888  the 

traffic,  besides  2,262  kilometres  of  steam  tram-  deficit  was  72,000,000  lire,  and  the  increase  in  the 

ways.    The  railroad  receipts  in  1889  were  223,-  army  estimates  66,000,000  lire ;  in  1889  the  deficit 

685,592  lire.    A  large  part  of  the  system  is  state  grew  to  234,000,000  lire,  and  the  war  expendi- 

property,  although  under  the  law  of  April  27,  ture  was  again  augmented  by  143,000,000  lire ; 

1885,  the  operation  of  the  state  lines  has  been  and  in  1890  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 

transferred  to  companies.  account  would  probablv  amount  to  70,000,000 

Posts  and  Tel<^aphs. — The  number  of  let-  lire.  He  did  not  attack  the  triple  alliance,  but 
ters  carried  in  the  mails  during  the  financial  year  condemned  the  tariff  war  with  France.  There 
ending  June  30,  1889,  was  121,743,000;  postal  was  no  basis  for  a  coalition  between  the  norths 
cards,  45,309,000 ;  printed  inclosures,  171,292,000 ;  em  Conservatives  and  the  southern  Liberals,  and 
postal  oiders,  5,lw,000 ;  letters  posted  with  de-  the  project  of  a  fusion  of  Conservatives  appealing 
claration  of  value,  9,612.  The  receipts  for  the  to  the  masses  with  socialistic  schemes  and  ex- 
year  were  44,072,875  lire  and  the  expenses  39,-  treme  Radicals  never  took  definite  shape. 
211,548  lire.  The  popular  campaign  was  abandoned,  but  in 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation  on  the  Chamber  the  ministry  continued  to  be  sub- 
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jected  to  fierce  attacks,  which  often  had  grounds  Workmen  attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Rome, 
in  unusual  repressive  acts.     Crisp!  prohibited  and  were  dispersed  by  force  at  four  BuccessiTe 
the  celebration,  on  Feb.  24,  of  the  anniversary  of  rendezvous.     In  Bologna  and    Faenza   public 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic  at  Rome  in  meetings  were  broken  up  by  the  police,  and  in 
1840,  a  festival  that  has  b^n  celebrated  under  Turin  there  was  a  collision  with  the  soldiery,  and 
all  former  Liberal  ministers.    A  Mazzini  celobra-  shots  were  fired  on  both  sides.    Two  great  strikes 
tion  in  Livomo  was  likewise  interdicted.    Crispi  that  broke  out  in  Milan,  in  March,  were  caused 
reduced  to  a  nullity  the  right  of  questioning  by  scarcity  of  work,  and  one  of  these  the  Gov- 
ministers  by  evading  or  disdainfully  refusing  to  emment  ended  by  giving  orders  for  railroad  ma- 
answer  interpellations.    He  suppressed  the  Irre-  terial  to  the  firms  that  had  cut  down  their  pay 
dentist  committee  in  Rome,  and  when  called  to  rolls.    For  the  want  resulting  from  the  cessation 
account  by  his  rancorous  critic.  Signer  Imbriani,  of  building  in  Rome,  Milan,  and  other  places, 
he  rebuked  the  President  of  the  Chamber  for  not  no  similar  relief  could  be  given, 
calling  his  assailant  to  order,  driving  the  Presi-  The  bold  measures  taken  to  repress  Irredent- 
dent  to  resign,  and  making  necessary  the  inter-  ism  were  defended  with  frank  courage  by  the 
vention  of  the  King,  who  brought  about  a  recon-  Premier  in  his  answers  to  Imbriani,  and  later  in 
ciliation.    In  matters  of  parliamentary  privilege,  the  year  in  a  speech  at  Florence,  in  which  he 
contrary  to  precedent,  the  minister  interposed  said  that  irresponsible  agitators  could  not  be 
his  influence  to  withhold  the  right  of  immunity  allowed  to  break  treaties  or  to  usurp  the  right  o{ 
from  arrest  and  imprisonment  from  Prof.  Star-  deciding  on  peace  or  war,  which  belongs  to  the 
baro,  a  journalist,  who  had  been  convicted  of  highest  authority  of  the  state,  and   that  the 
publishing  a  political  libel,  and  as  a  demonstra-  prmciple  of  nationality  could  not  be  insisted  on 
tion  against  tne  Government  had  been  elected  to  by  Italy  with  more  reason  than  by  Germany  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  from  the  Repub-  respect  to  the  German  portions  of  Russia  and 
lican  and  Socialist  Deputy,  Signor  Co^ta,  who  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  or  against  Austria  with 
had  received  the  excessive  sentence  of   three  more  nght  than  against  the  French  in  Corsica 
years  for  having  been  mixed  up  in  a  collision  and  Nizza,  the  Swiss  in  Ticino,  and  the  £ngHsh 
with  the  police  on  the  occasion  of  a  manifesta-  in  Malta.    The  Republican  and  Irredentist  move- 
tion  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Oberdank,  the  ment  to  break  away  from  the  Liberal  monarchy 
Irredentist.    When  the  general  commanding  in  of  the  house  of  Savoy  and  its  alliances  would  place 
Africa  expelled  two  Italian  newspaper  corre-  the  very  Constitution  of  the  country  in  danger, 
spondents  from  Massowah,  he  would  not  inter-  A  vote  of  confidence  in  the  general  policy  of 
fere  in  response  to  popular  clamor  on  their  be-  the  Government,  taken  on  May  81,  afforded  a 
half,  and  later  he  drew  upon  himself  denuncia-  decisive  test  of  the  undiminished  parliamentary 
tions  from  the  whole  European  press  by  order-  strenf^th  of  Signor  Crispi,  who  was  sustained  by 
ing  out  of  the  country  the  Roman  correspond-  five  sixths  of  the  Chamber, 
ents  of  the  "  Frankfurter  Zeitung  "  and  of  the  Legislation.— The  reconciliation  of  Church 
Paris  "  Figaro,"  under  a  law  framed  upon  a  and  state  was  made  impossible  by  the  intnms- 
French  act  that  has  never  been  put  in  force  since  igent  declaration  of    the  Pope,  that   the  tem- 
the  republic  was  established.    The  correspond-  poral  power  and  the  possession  of    Rome  are 
ents,  whose  reports  were  colored  by  their  hostility  indispensable  to  the  independence  of  the  Holy 
to  the  triple  alliance,  had  done  nothing  more  See.    When  the  Pope  took  this  attitude  the 
than  repeat  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  Oppo-  Government  responded  by  proceeding  to  carry 
sit  ion  journals,  which  exaggerated  the  embarrass-  out  the  long  contemplated  plan  of  taking  the 
ments  of  the  treasury  and  nearly  precipitated  control  of  charitable  lunds  away  from  the  clergy 
a  financial  panic.    To  prevent  a  renewal  of  riot-  and  monastic  brotherhoods,  and  introducing  into 
ous  labor  oemonstrations  the  Government  or-  the  criminal   code  a  law  by  which  prei^hing 
dered  extraordinary  precautions  to  be  taken  when  against  the  acts  of  the  Government  is  a  punish- 
the  labor  agitation  tnat  spread  through  Europe  able  offense.    These  measures,  and  the  raising  of 
in  the  spring  of  1890  manifested  itself  in  Italy,  a  monument  to  Giordano  Bruno,  drew  from  the 
Permission  was  given  for  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Pope  an  allocution  reiterating  the  demand  for 
unemployed  to  be  held  in  Rome  on  April  13,  but  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  as  the 
only  in  the  court  of  the  military  barracks.    Ex-  only  safeguard  of  the  Church,  to  which  Crispi 
treme  misery  was  common  on  account  of  the  replied  by  proposing  a  law  to  take  a  large  num- 
building  crisis  and  the  suspension  of  the  mu-  ber  of   female  primary  schools  conducted  by 
nicipal  improvements,  and  tne  idle  workmen  ap-  sisterhoods  from  their  charge  and  placing  them 
pealed  in  vi^in  to  the  Government  for  work  to  under  lay  control. 

support  their  starving  families.  A  great  crowd  The  extension  of  the  voting  franchise  in  corn- 
gathered  in  the  court-yard,  while  inmntry,  artil-  .  munal  elections  did  not  have  much  effect  in  modi- 
lery,  and  cavalry,  filled  the  neighboring  streets,  fying  the  character  of  the  elections  except  in  dis- 
The  meeting  was  closed  by  the  inspector  of  po-  tricts  where  the  Radical  vote  was  alreaay  large, 
lice  when  the  orator — a  working  man  named  De  The  new  civil  code,  which  went  into  force  on 
Sanctis— inveighed  against  the  inhumanity  of  Jan.  1,  1890,  formally  abolished  capital  punish- 
the  Government,  siiying  that  the  unendurable  ment  through  the  wnole  extent  of  the  kingdom, 
condition  of  the  people  would  not  cease  till  they  This  act  could  have  but  little  practical  effect  in 
took  up  arms,  and  the  soldiers  cleared  the  place  either  increasing  or  diminishing  crimes  against 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Some  of  the  mob  fell  upon  the  persons,  for  the  reason  that  the  death  penalty 
the  carbineers  with  sticks,  and  later  the  crowd  had  been  abolished  in  fact  for  a  long  penod. 
attempted  to  reassemble  in  a  public  square,  out  In  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  suffering  proleta- 
of  which  they  were  driven  by  the  cavalry.  Dem-  riat,  the  Governfnent  proposed,  first,  an  organiza- 
onstrations  on  the  1st  of  May  were  forbidden,  tion  of  public  charity,  such  as  has  never  existed 
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in  Italy,  for  the  claim  of  the  pauper  to  main-  lire,  yielding  a  gross  income  of  8,858,043  lire,  of 
tenance  at  the  cost  of  the  commune,  or  to  relief  which  onlj  1,18§,773  lire  continued  to  be  devoted 
from  the  state,  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  origi- 
Italian  system  of  jurisprudence ;  and,  second,  a  naliy  bequeathed.  In  1890  there  were  11,707 
scheme  of  industrial  insurance  after  the  model  confraternities,  disposing  of  an  income  of  9,000,- 
of  the  German  social  legislation.  A  bill  estab-  000  lire,  or  6,000.000  after  deducting  all  charges, 
iishing  compulsory  insurance  against  accidents  of  which  3,600,000  lire  were  devoted  to  religious 
was  introduced  by  the  Government  and  consider-  observances,  often  conducing  to  superstition, 
ably  modified  by  the  committee  of  the  Chamber.  The  op&rt  pie  or  charitable  foundations  em- 
The  greatest  stress  was  laid  on  regulations  co  braced  in  the  law  of  Au^.  3,  1863,  numbered  in 
prevent  accidents,  and  the  obligation  of  em-  1880,  when  a  thorough  mvestigation  into  their 
plovers  to  provide  every  means  indicated  by  financial  condition  was  undertaken,  21,766,  not 
science  and  experience  to  guard  against  injuries  counting  institutions  for  lending  to  the  poor  or 
to  the  health  and  lives  of  theic  employ^,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  saving,  like  monti  di 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  enforce  this  principle  piefd,  savinjp  banks,  agricultural  loan  institu- 
aud  to  exercise  a  strict  supervision  were  fully  tions,  etc.  Their  gross  capital  in  1880  was  about 
recognized.  The  industrial  conditions  of  Italy  2,000,000,000  lire,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
seemed  to  the  Government  and  to  the  committee  88,250,067  lire,  which  was  reduced  by  liabilities 
to  be  too  backward  for  a  thoroughgoing  applica-  to  the  amount  of  8,299,676  lire,  14,798,067  lire  of 
tion  of  compulsory  insurance,  and,  therefore,  it  taxes,  etc.,  and  17,304,880  lire  of  expenses  of  ad- 
was  proposed  to  limit  it  to  establishments  using  ministration  to  47,917,444  lire.  Casual  legacies, 
steam  machinery  and  employing  more  than  10  subsidies  from  communes  for  the  support  of 
men.  In  the  Government  bill  the  ()uota  of  the  hospitals,  and  private  gifts  increased  the  sum  at 
insurance  premium  to  be  paid  by  the  men  was  the  disposal  of  the  associations  to  95,031,946  lire. 
10  per  cent.,  the  employers  providing  the  rest.  Between  1880  and  1888  new  bequests  added  99,- 
The  majority  of  the  committee  favored  restrict-  691,046  lire  to  the  endowment  funds.  Of  40,- 
ing  compulsory  insurance  to  cases  of  accidents  000,000  lire  appropriated  by  the  communes  in 
due  to  remissness  of  an  employer  in  taking  pre-  1886  for  chantable  relief  25  per  cent.,  and  of 
ventive  precautions  required  by  law  or  otherwise  20,000,000  lire  similarly  devoted  by  the  provin- 
to  his  negligence,  the  whole  charge  being  placed  cial  authorities,  75  per  cent.,  were  confided  to 
upon  the  masters.  the  opere  pie  for  disbursement.    These  institu- 

A  bill  to  charter  a  land-mortj^e  bank  for  fifty  tions  were  very  unequally  distributed  in  the 

years,  with  an  authorized  capiid  of  100,000,000  different  sections,  and  their  action  was  circum- 

iire,  and  the  right  to  operate  in  all  parts  of  the  scribed  as  to  the  objects  and  manner  of  relief 

monarchy,  encountered  some  opposition,  which  and  the  territory  of  their  operations  by  the  deeds 

was  particularly  directed  against  the  long  dura-  of  endowment  or  the  statutes  under  which  they 

tion  of   the  charter  as  savoring  of  monopoly;  were  established. 

but  the  arguments  of  the  minister  that,  in  addi-  A  bill  for  reorganizing  the  cpere  pie  and 

tion  to  the  300,000,000  or  400,000,000  lire  of  placing  them  under  state  control  passed  the 

home  capital  that  was  locked  up  in  mortgages.  Chamber  before  the  end  of  1889.    The  Senate, 

it  was  necessary  to  attract  500,000,000  or  600,-  in  which  Conservative  rather  than  Clerical  in- 

000,000  lire  from  abroad  in  order  to  relieve  land  fluences  prevailed,  gave  its  approval  to  nearly 

owners  from  the  pressure  that  hindered  agricult-  80  clauses,  and  even  accepted  tne  part  of  the  bill 

ural  progress,  which  could  only  be  done  by  a  that  gave  the  greatest  offense  to  the  Church, 

strong  institution  that  should  be  authorized  to  namely,  the  exclusion  of  parish  priests  from  the 

lend  money  on  long  terms,  finally  secured  the  local  commissions  that  were  to  be  created  for 

passa^  of  the  bill.  the  administration  of  the  reformed  charitable 

Reform  of  Charitable  Institatlons. — By  trusts,  not  daring  to  antagonize  the  dominant 

the  new  police  law  that  went  into  operation  at  Radical  and  anti-Clerical  sentiment  of  modem 

the  beginning  of  1890  the  ri^ht  of  citizens  who  Italy.    Having  thus  conformed  to  popular  opin- 

are  incapable  of  earning  their  support  by  their  ion  on  the  main  issue,  the  numerous  enemies  of 

labor  to  exist  without  resorting  to  crime  or  beg-  Crispi  in  the  Senate  thought  that  they  could 

ging  was  formally  acknowledged,  and  the  bodies  strike  a  blow  at  him  without  incurring  odium 

were  designated  whose  care  it  shall  be  to  succor  by  attacking  a  supplementary  provision  of  the 

necessitous  persons.    In  this  category  were  in-  bill  diverting  to  charitable  uses  funds  originally 

eluded  religious  confraternities,  which  were  left  given  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites  and 

out  in  1862  when  a  law  regulating  charitable  other  purposes  of  no  apparent  public  utility.    In 

trusts  was  enacted.    By  the  act  of  June  30, 1889,  the  vote  taken  on  an  amendment  striking  out 

religious  foundations,  charitable  societies,  and  this  clause,  on  May  5,  the  Government  was  de- 

pious  brotherhoods  whose  revenues  are  not  em-  feated  by  a  majority  of  93  to  76.    The  blow  was 

ployed  for  specific  benevolent  or  necessary  relig-  delivered  in  the  dark,  as  the  vote  was  by  secret 

10U5  purposes  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  ballot.    Crispi  declared  the  intention  of  dissolv- 

maintenance  of  the  helpless  poor.    This  enact-  ing  the  Chamber  and  appealing  to  the  country, 

ment  made  it  encumbent  on  the  Government  to  and  was  doubtless  eager  to  embrace  an  oppor- 

supervise  the  funds  coming  within  the  purview  tunity  to  go  before  the  people  on  an  issue  that 

of  the  law.    On  Jan.  12, 1890,  a  royal  decree  was  would  unite  the  liadical,  Lioeral,  and  Moderate 

published,  ordering  prefects  and  sub-prefects  to  Liberal  elements  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  an 

mTestigate  and  report  on  all  brothernoods  and  adverse  vote  on  some  financial  question.    The 

similar  institutions.  majority  of  the  Cabinet  was  in  favor  of  giving 

The  confraternities  alone,  of  which  there  are  the  Senate  a  chance  to  withdraw  from  its  posi- 

3,487,  have  a  capital  endowment  of  111,951,011  tion,  although  Signer  Coppino  had  resigned  from 
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the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  when  the  limit  of  taxation.  In  rural  communes  it  ha& 
Senate,  actuated  by  hostility  toward  him,  had  been  the  practice  to  make  appropriations  for 
rejected  his  bill  for  unifying  the  laws  of  the  private  roads  and  other  works  that  are  of  no 
various  once -independent  states  now  forming  benefit  to  the  commune  or  to  the  peasants  who  pay 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  regard  to  archseologi-  the  taxes,  but  only  to  individual  wealthy  and  in- 
cai  discoveries  and  for  protecting  the  archseo-  fluential  proprietors,  a  class  that  habitually 
logical  treasures  of  the  country  oy  regulations  evades  its  fair  proportional  share  of  taxation.  In 
against  exportation,  defacement,  etc.  By  the  Naples  an  immense  sum  of  taxes  was  reported 
decision  of  the  Cabinet  the  bill  was  allowed  to  impossible  of  collection  because  the  persons- 
go  back  to  the  Chamber  to  be  restored  to  its  taxed  could  not  be  found,  and  yet  when  the 
original  form,  with  the  understanding  that  if  names  were  made  public  by  the  Government  in- 
the  Senate  then  insisted  on  excising  the  clause  vestigation  they  were  found  to  include  some  of 
an  appeal  would  be  taken  to  the  constituencies,  the  most  prominent  citizens.  Embezzlements 
and  that  in  the  new  Parliament  enough  addi-  by  communal  treasurers  were  sometimes  covered 
tional  Senators  would  be  created  to  carry  the  up  by  secretly  appropriating  a  sum  to  balance 
measure.  When  the  bill  came  back  from  the  the  peculations,  and  in  Naples  the  councilors 
Chamber  the  Senate  passed  the  objectionable  Yoted  money  for  such  purposes  as  the  education 
clause  without  demur.  of  their  sons  or  simply  as  gratuities  to  municipal 

Reform  of  Local  Governmeiit.— The  burden  officials, 
imposed  on  the  people  by  the  enormous  arma-        The  Mayor  of  Rome,  Signor  Armellini,  ad- 
ments  that  Italy  is  obliged  to  keep  up  and  to  dressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
continually  enlarge  as  a  member  of  tne  triple  on  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  city,  in 
alliance,  by  the  expenditure  on  railroads  beyond  which  he  ui*ged  the  imperative  need  of  state  as- 
present  needs,  which  is  also  to  a  great  extent  a  sistance.    Not  only  would  the  Government  have 
necessity  of  the  military  situation,  and  by  the  gi-  to  provide  the  money  to  pay  interest  on  the 
gantic  scheme  of  the  National  Government,  emu-  loan  of  150,000,000  lire  that  it  had  guaranteed, 
lating  the  institutions  of  the  long-established  but  to  take  over  the  work  of  erecting  or  restor- 
and  wealthy  centralized  nations,  would  be  easy  ing  numerous  public  buildings,  the  regulation  of 
to  bear  if  they  were  not  supplemented  bv  excess-  the  Tiber,  and  the  building  ofstreets  and  bridges, 
ive  local  taxation,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  or  provide  means  for  carrying  out  these  improve- 
yer)'  largely  wasted.    The  taxation,  which  is  do-  ments  under  state  supervision.    The  citv  was  at 
ing  much  to  check  the  prosperity  and  hinder  the  the  end  of  its  resources,  being  compelled  to  im- 
development  of  the  nation,  is  indeed  more  that  pose  new  taxes  to  meet  current  expenses.    As 
of  the  local  than  of  the  national  authorities,  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  municipal  affairs,  a 
and  the  chief  cause  is  the  general  corruption  in  bill  was  proposed  by  Signor  Crispi,  the  provisions 
the  communal  and    municipal   administration,  of  which  were  so  repugnant  to  the  members  of 
made  possible  by  the  complicated  arrangements  the  existing  Municipal  Council  that  they  decided 
of  local  government  and  tne  indifference  of  the  to  resign  m  a  body.    In  the  Chamber  the  bill 
electors,  not  more  than  half  of  whom  vote  for  was  hotly  debated,  and  Menotti  Garibaldi,  pro- 
the  delegates,  although  there  is  no  Clerical  ab-  testing  tnat  discussion  was  stifled,  resigned  his 
stention,  as  in  the  national  elections.    The  Gov-  seat  on  June  80  in  order  to  consult  the  'sense  of 
ernment  has  hitherto  been  reluctant  to  interfere,  his  constituency.    The  Irredentists,  whose  indig- 
being  deterred  by  consideration  for  the  principle  nation  against  the  Government  had  been  freshly 
of  local  self-government  that  has  always  been  excited  by  its  seeming  indifference  to  the  sup- 
one  of  the  Liberal  tenets.    The  bankruptcy  of  pression  by  the  Austrian  authorities  of  the  so- 
the  municipalities  of  Naples  and  Rome  led  to  an  ciety  callea  Pro  Patria,  the  ostensible  object  of 
investigation  of  their  affairs  and  to  the  interven-  which  was  to  preserve  arid  encourage  the  use  of 
tion  of  the  state  at  the  invitation  of  the  local  the  Italian  language  in  Trieste  and  Trent,  set  up, 
authorities,  and  brought  up  the  question  of  the  by  way  of  protest,  a  journalist  of  Rome  named 
mismanagement  of  local  anairs  everywhere  and  Barzillai,  who  was  a  native  of  Trieste.    At  the 
the  necessity  for  greater  central  control.     In  last  moment  the  Government  put  into  the  field 
Naples  the  looseness  and  corruption  with  which  as  the  official  candidate  Count  Antonelli,  recently 
the  finances  of  the  city  were  found  to  have  been  returned  from  Africa.    The  exciting  questions 
conducted  surpassed  the  worst  predictions,  and  discussed  with  so  much  animation  in  the  Cham- 
in  Rome,  while  the  giving  of  bribes  and  subsi-  ber  made  no  impression  on  the  voters,  who  bore 
dies  and  the  pocketing  of  illegal  perquisites  were  a  smaller  proportion  than  usual  to  the  number 
less  open  and  shameless,  jobbery  and  extrava-  on  the  register,  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  the 
gance  were  quite  as  prevalent.    Of  8,257  com-  voting  population  going  to  the  polls.    Garibaldi 
munes  in  the  kingdom,  more  than  5,000  are  in  received  an  insignificant  number  of  votes,  and  in 
debt.    There  are  more  than  100,000,000  lire  of  the  second  election,  Antonelli  not  having  obtained 
loans  on  which  the  interest  exceeds  6  per  cent.,  an  absolute  majority  on  the  first  ballot,  the  re- 
3,000,000  lire  on  which  it  is  more  than  7  per  suit  indicated  that  the  Radical,  Conservative, 
cent,  and  688,000,000  lire  paying  more  than  10  and  other  Opposition  parties,  even  including  the 
per  cent.    The  amount  paid  annually  in  excess  Clerical  abstainers,  could  not  together  muster 
of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  about  54,000,000  one  third  of   the  voters.     Shortly  before   the 
lire.     Debts  owed  by  communes  to  the  provincial  election  Signor  Fortis,  a  Radical,  who  had  entered 
governments  have  in  several  instances  been  set-  the  Cabinet  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the 
tied  for  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  or  simply  Interior  Department  in  the  hope  of  inducing  a 
wiped  out  on  the  ground  of  insolvency.    The  section  of  his  party  to  join  the  ministerial  ranks. 
Parliament  has  frequently  by  special  legislation  or  at  least  to  cease  a  factious  opposition,  retired 
authorized  communes  to  exceed  the  statutory  because  he  had  failed  in  his  task. 
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The  General  Eleetion. — In  September  Signor  his  predecessors,  was  a  personal  one  directed 
Seismit-Doda,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  was  dis-  against  him,  whom  they  regard  as  a  renegade 
missed  from  office  because  he  attended  a  banquet  because  he  had  drifted  from  the  Extreme  Left  to 
at  Udine  at  which  strong  Irredentist  tendencies  the  Center,  cut  loose  from  the  Irredentist  ten- 
were  manifested.  In  discussing  the  renewal  of  dencies  that  he  had  formerly  exhibited,  and  on 
the  triple  alliance,  which  expires  in  1892,  Signor .  social  and  political  questions  courted  the  approval 
Crispi  is  said  to  have  asked  for  the  cession  of  a  of  the  Moaerate  Right  rather  than  carry  out  the 
part  of  the  Trentino,  and  to  have  met  with  a  re-  views  of  his  former  party  associates.  The  Ex- 
Tusal  from  Count  Kalnoky  and  strong  objections  treme  Left  is  split  into  the  two  irreconcilable 
from  the  side  of  Germany  to  making  the  alliance  factions,  the  Socialists  and  the  Radicals  being  at 
depend  on  Italian  Irredentist  claims.  In  October  war  with  one  another,  and  even  the  latter  are 
the  visits  of  the  police  and  sanitary  authorities  divided  on  the  questions  of  Irredentism  and  the 
to  convents  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  and  the  continuance  of  the  triple  alliance.  Republicanism 
release  of  inmates  of  the  convent  popularly  is  still  in  the  theoretical  stage,  and  does  not  enter 
called  Sepolte  Five  (**  buried  alive  "),  who  had  first  into  practical  politics  otherwise  than  in  the 
entered  the  institution  under  compulsion,  af-  manifestation  of  sympathy  and  fraternal  feeling 
forded  a  new  cause  of  irritation  to  the  Church,  for  the  French  and  hostility  to  the  Austro-Ger- 
Expectations  that  the  Clerical  party  would  take  man  league  with  the  Italian  monarchy.  The 
an  active  part  in  politics  were  aroused  in  the  general  sentiment  was  pointedly  expressed  in 
early  part  of  1890,  but  without  reason.  The  Crispi's  famous  phrase :  "  The  republic  divides 
Chamber  was  dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  long  us,  and  the  Monarchy  unites  us." 
session  of  1889-*90,  and  new  elections  were  or-  The  New  Chamber. — The  increased  numeri- 
dered  to  take  place  in  November.  In  an  impor-  cal  strength  of  the  Government  party  was  less 
tant  speech  at  Turin,  reviewing  the  course  of  his  favorable  for  its  harmony  and  cohesion  than  a 
administration,  Signor  Crispi  made  a  statement  reduced  majority  would  have  been.  Discord  in 
regarding  the  financial  situation  that  placed  it  the  Cabinet  had  led  to  the  summary  removal  of 
in  a  somewhat  less  favorable  light  than  earlier  the  late  Minister  of  Finance  before  the  elections 
estimates.  The  budget  of  188^*90  closed  with  took  place.  Signor  Seismit-Doda,  who  belonged 
an  estimated  deficit  of  74,000,000  lire.  The  deficit  to  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Cabinet,  growing 
for  1890-'91,  owing  to  diminished  receipts  from  restive  under  the  movement  of  the  center  of 
duties  on  cereals,  railroads,  and  the  taxes  on  com-  gravity  toward  the  Right  through  Crispi's  un- 
mercial  transactions,  the  deficit,  instead  of  11,-  mistakable  moderate  tendencies,  attempted  to 
000,000  lire,  would  be  25,000,000  lire.  There  organize  a  reactionary  movement  toward  Radi- 
would  be  a  smaller  deficit  in  the  succeeding  caHsm.  When  he  committed  himself  so  far 
year,  and  in  order  to  banish  it  from  future  budg-  as  to  listen  without  protest  to  an ti- Austrian 
ete  the  Government  would  demand  the  simpR-  speeches  at  a  public  dinner  of  the  Irredentists, 
fication  of  the  public  services  and  the  distribution  Signor  Crispi  sent  a  request  for  his  resignation, 
over  longer  periods  of  the  outlay  on  public  Doda,  who  nad  already  had  differences  with  the 
worlcs,  and  would,  furthermore,  introduce  im-  president  of  the  ministry  refused  to  resign  ex- 
pro  vements  in  the  methods  of  collecting  taxes,  cept  to  the  ministry  as  a  whole,  hoping  there- 
Appealing  to  the  working-class  vote,  the  minis-  by  to  create  a  split  in  the  Cabinet,  and  per- 
ter  promised,  in  addition  to  accident  insurance,  haps  to  get  a  nmjority  to  uphold  his  right  to 
to  propose  a  national  pension  fund  for  aged  work-  follow  an  independent  political  course.  Crispi 
men  and  a  council  of  masters  and  men  for  the  met  this  emergency  by  obtaining  the  signature 
settlement  of  labor  disputes.  In  regard  to  the  of  the  King  to  a  decree  curtly  dismissing  him 
military  situation,  he  spoke  of  the  triple  alliance  and  intrusting  his  portfolio  provisionally  to  the 
as  enabling  Italy  to  do  with  lighter  armaments  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Signor  Giolitti.  On 
than  would  be  necessary  if  she  still  occupied  an  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  new  Chamber 
isolated  position.  Not  being  able  to  secure  a  Giolitti,  being  unable  to  approve  certain  public 
general  European  disarmament,  Italy  would  com-  undertakings  that  Signor  Finali,  the  Minister  of 
mit  a  perilous  act  if  she  reduced  her  armaments,  Public  Works,  considered  indispensable  for  the 
which  were,  moreover,  purely  defensive.  protection  of  agricultural  interests  in  parts  of 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  beyond  expecta-  the  country  subject  to   inundations,  resigned 

tion  favorable  to  the  ministerial  party,  which  from  the  ministry  on  Dec  8,  when  his  economi- 

elected  410  candidates.    The  Extreme  Radicals  cal  views  were  not  accepted,  and  Signor  Gri- 

secured  only  37  seats,  and  the  remaining  61  fell  maldi  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  taking  the 

to  the  Conservative  or  Constitutional  Opposition,  portfolio  of  Finance  and  provisionally  that  of 

The  gift  of  100,000  lire  from  the  Franco-Italian  the^reasury. 

economist    Cemuschi  toward  the  election  ex-  The  Parliament  was  opened  by  King  Umberto 

penses  of  the  Radicals  was  no  benefit,  but  a  on  Dec.  10,    The  speech  from  the  throne  de- 

serious  drawback  to  their  canvass.    In  Rome  all  clared  that,  the  mihtaiy  reorganization  having 

the  Government  candidates  were  elected  except  been  completed  within  defensive  limits,  Italy 

one,  who  was  beaten  by  the  Irredentist  Barzillai.  felt  sure  of  herself.    In  regard  to  the  question 

Andrea  Costa,  who  was  a  fugitive  in  France,  was  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  state,  the 

re-elected  in  Ravenna  and  Bologna.   As  the  can-  Italian  monarchy,  which  is  founded  on  the  will 

didate  of  the  minority  in  Rome,  Prince  Odes-  of  the  people  as  well  as  on  traditions,  is  a  pledge 

calchi,  a  Monarchical  Socialist,  was  elected.    The  of  peace  and  liberty,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 

fierce  opposition  of  the  Radicals,  who  exerted  all  suffer  derogation  in  the  name  of  religion.    With 

their  energies  in  the  contest,  the  result  of  which  reference  to  the  financial  situation,  retrench- 

showed  how  inferior  they  are  in  numbers  to  the  ments  in  the  administrations  and  the  reor^raniza- 

adherents  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Crispi  from  tion  of  the  system  of  taxation  were  all  that 
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would  be  necessary  to  effect  an  equilibriam.  Obbi  or  Oppia,  has  been  taken  under  the  protect- 
Signor  Crispi  announced  in  a  meeting  of  his  orate  of  Italy.  Negotiations  are  pending  for 
supporters  ttiat  the  Government  would  be  able  the  transfer  of  the  stations  on  the  coast  belong- 
to  ao  without  fresh  taxes.  His  determination  ing  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
to  pursue  a  conservative  policy  and  resist  inno-  The  imports  into  Massowah  by  land  and  sea 
vations  was  evidenced  by  his  selection  of  the  89  in  1889  amounted  to  12,939,957  lire.  Of  2,065 
new  members  nominated  to  the  Senate,  the  ma-  vessels,  of  200,997  tons,  arriving  at  the  port,  1,241 
jority  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  Right  Cen-  were  Italian,  and  of  1,871  that  sailed,  of  the  ag- 
ter.  *  The  Minister  of  War  resigned  a  few  days  ^regate  capacity  of  211,142  tons,  1,200  were  Ital- 
after  the  Chamber  met,  and  was  succeeded  by  lan.  A  line  of  railroad,  17  miles  long,  is  in  oper- 
Gen.  Pelloux.  ation  at  Massowah  between  M'Kulu  and  Saati, 

The  Radicals  forced  a  conflict  at  the  opening  and  another  railroad  has  been  built  from  Abd-el- 
of  the  session,  the  result  of  which,  though  the  Kader  to  Arkiko.  The  colonial  anny  of  Italy 
attack  was  bold  and  well  planned,  was  a  more  comprises  two  battalions  of  rifles,  a  battalion  of 
decisive  defeat  than  any  that  the^  had  sustained  beraaglien^  a  company  of  fortress  artillery,  a 
in  the  former  Parliament.  Signor  Imbriani  mountain  battery  of  4  guns,  a  company  of  meoh- 
offered  a  resolution  implying  that  the  Prime  anicians.  a  company  of  sappers,  a  company  of 
Minister  had  acted  unconstitutionally  in  dis^  railroad  troops,  a  signal  corps,  a  company  of  ^n- 
missing  Seismit-Doda  by  royal  decree,  and  that  itary  troops,  a  commissariat  company,  and  a 
the  subsequent  retirement  of  Giolitti  furnished  company  of  train,  numbering  altogether  109  ofii- 
additional  proof  of  his  tendency  to  override  his  cers  and  8,096  men,  with  371  norses.  The  native 
colleagues  m  the  Cabinet  and  govern  dictato-  troops  comprise  six  battalions  of  Infantry,  two 
rially.  By  shrewd  tactics  Crispi  conflned  the  squadrons  of  scouta,  a  mountain  battery  with  6 
debate  to  one  phase  of  the  question,  and  having  guns,  and  a  force  of  police,  numbering  altogether 
drawn  from  Seismit-Doda  a  defense  of  his  pres-  114  officers,  of  whom  74  are  Italians*  and  8.794 
ence  at  the  banquet,  he  quoted  from  speeches  men.  The  town  of  Massowah  has  a  population 
made  there  to  show  that  the  continuity  and  sue-  of  16.000  people,  of  whom  500  are  Italians  (ex- 
cess of  Italy*s  foreign  policy  was  at  stake  and  elusive  of  the  military),  700  Greeks,  50  Europeans 
the  dignity  of  the  Cabiaet  lowered  by  the  act  of  of  other  nationalities,  and  100  East  Indian  Ban- 
the  late  Minister  of  Finance.  He  asked  for  a  ians.  Prof.  Guido  Cora  has  estimated  the  area 
motion  of  confidence,  which  was  made  and  im-  of  the  regions  in  Africa  under  Italian  sover- 
mediately  voted  by  a  maioritv  of  271  against  10.  eipity,  protection,  or  influence  at  836,070  square 
The  other  Radicals  left  the  Chamber  b^use  the  miles  and  the  population  at  5,958.800.  To  the 
constitutional  Question  was  avoided  by  the  prem-  country  around  Massowah  under  immediate  Ital- 
ature  ending  of  the  debate.  lan  jurisdiction,  including  Keren  and  Asmara, 

Colonial  Possessions. — The  belt  on  the  west  he  assigns  an  area  of  8,100  square  miles,  with  a 

coast  of  the  Red  Sea  belonging  to  Italy,  with  population  of  250,000;  the  Dahlak  archipelago 

rear  country  of  undetermined  depth,  has  been  has  an  area  of  420  square  miles  and  2,000  inhiUK 

given  the  name  of  the  colony  of  Erythrea.    The  itants ;  the  Assab  territory  is  550  square  miles 

coast  line  of  about  620  miles  extends  from  Cape  in  extent,  and  its  population  is  6,800 ;  the  teni- 

Kasar,  in  18°  2'  of  north  latitude,  to  Cape  Sin-  tor^  of  the  protected  Hababs  and  other  tribes  is 

thiar,  in  12''  50^  of  north  latitude.    The  western  estimated  to  embrace  an  area  of  18,000  square 

frontier  of  the  Italian  possessions  is  about  38°  miles,  with  200,000  inhabitants ;  the  territory  of 

east  from  Greenwich.    Part  of  the  territoiy  has  Afar  or  Danakil,  inclusive  of  Aussa,  is  estimated 

been  occupied  and  declared  to  be  under  Italian  at  34,000  square  miles,  with  200,000  population ; 

sovereignty,  and  over  the  rest  a  protectorate  has  the  Somali  coast  and  a  tract  extending  into  the 

been  proclaimed.    Erythrea  comprises  Assab  and  interior  as  far  as  Wadi  Nogal  and  Mudug  has  an 

its  territory,  having  a  length  from  north  to  south  estimated  area  of  90,000  square  miles  and  a  pop- 

of  about  80  miles:  Massowah  and  neigboring  isles,  ulation  roughly  reckoned  at  300,000;  and  Abys- 

with  the  coast  from  Emberemi  to  the  peninsula  sinia,  with  Shoa,  Kaffa,  Harrar,  etc.,  has  an  ex- 

of  Bun ;  the  Dahlak  Islands  and  the  protector-  tent  of  190,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated 

ates  of  the  Danakil  coast,  the  sultanate  of  Ra-  population  of  5,000,000. 

heita,  and  the  countries  of  the  Habab,  Boyos,        in  north  Somaliland  the  Germans  were  rivals 

and  Beni-Amer  tribes.    Italy  has  re.served  for  of  the  Italians  before  they  abandoned  their  pre- 

herself  as  against  other  European  powei*s  the  tensions  in  this  region  to  the  English,  who  im- 

protectorate  of  the  sultanate  of  Aussa  or  Ilaussa  mediately  entered  into  an  arrangement  which 

and  its  dependencies.  enables  Italy  to  round  off  her  protectorate  over 

In  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  May  2  and  Sept.  Abyssinia  and  adjacent  countries  while  leaving 

29,  1889,  the  Government  of  the  King  of  Italy  England  in  command  of  the  approaches  to  the 

represents  the  Negus  of  Abvssinia  in  all  his  ex-  Nile  regions.    In  visiting  Uba,  near  Warsheik. 

temal  relations.    The  diplomatic  agent  at  the  for  the  purpose  of  offering  presents  to  the  Sul- 

court  of  the  Negus  in  1889  was  Count  Salimberh.  tan,  whose  territory  had  been  proclaimed   an 

On  May  17,  1890,  a  peace  was  signed  at  Adua  Italian  protectorate,  Lieut.  Zava^li,  of  the  navy, 

with  Ras  Mangascia,  nephew  of  the  late  King  of  was  killed  by  the  natives  on  April  24, 1890.    The 

Ethiopia,  who  for  some  time  held  the  province  position  of  the  Italians  at  Keren  and  Asmara 

of  Tigreh  against  King  Menelek.  was  menaced  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the 

On  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  part  of  hostile  movements  of  the  dervishes  of  the  Sou- 

the  Somali  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  tne  Jub  dan.    Abu  Kerdja,  Emir  of  Tokar,  made  a  raid 

near  the  equator  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  on  Taklai,  on  the  border  of  the  Habab  country, 

British  Somali  protectorate  of  Cape  Ilafun,  in  8^  and  was  repulsed.    SirauJtaneouslj  Osman  Di^- 

of  north  latitude,  inclusive  of  the  sultanate  of  ma  advanced  from  Kassala  against  the  Bern* 
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Amer  tribe.  Evidently  a  concentrated  move-  garded  as  unreasonable  and  perhaps  a  factitious 
ment  was  planned  between  the  secret  and  open  one  fomented  for  the  purposes  of  the  moment, 
enemies  of  the  Italians  and  the  dervishes  to  fall  Kassala  was  never  anything  more  to  Egypt  than 
upoQ  the  occupying  force,  which  was  remote  an  outpost  against  Abyssinian  aggression,  which 
fmm  the  base  of  operations,  and  drive  it  out  of  need  be  no  longer  feared  since  Abyssinia  is 
Bogosland.  These  events  suggested  the  advisa-  under  Italian  influence.  The  Italian  minis- 
biiity  of  extending  the  defensive  frontier  by  ter  urged  that  Kassala  is  the  key  of  Abyssinia, 
gaining  possession  of  Kassala,  which  was  cov-  and  that  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
et^  for  the  further  reason  that  it  would  extend  dervishes,  Abyssinia,  for  the  safety  of  which 
the  field  of  trading  operations  ipto  a  new  region  Italy  is  responsible,  is  in  constant  danger  of  at- 
capable  of  great  development.  However  impor-  tack.  He,  therefore,  asked  that  either  Egypt  or 
tant  the  co-operation  of  the  Italians  would  be  for  England  should  go  to  Kassala ;  in  which  case  the 
the  ultimate  pacification  of  the  Soudan,  the  Eng-  Italians  would  have  neighbors  that  they  could 
lish  were  unwilling  to  admit  a  commercial  com-  trust,  or  that  England  should  give  consent  to 
petitor  into  a  region  reserved  for  British  exr  its  military  occupation  by  the  Italians..  The 
ploitation.  After  African  delimitation  treaties  views  of  tHe  two  governments  being  so  diverg- 
nad  been  concluded  by  England  with  Germany  ent,  the  Italian  representative  proposed,  as  a 
and  France,  the  Italian  Government  proposed  a  temporary  arrangement,  that  his  Government 
conference  to  settle  the  boundaries  between  its  be  allowed  to  occupy  and  hold  Kassala  with  its 
possessions  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  and  the  British  troops  for  its  own  protection,  since  the  Anglo- 
sphere.  The  negotiations  were  intrusted  to  "Sir  Egyptian  authorities  could  not  maintain  peace 
Evelyn  Baring,  the  British  agent  in  Egypt,  who  and  order.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  was  willing  to 
went  to  Italy  in  September,  1890,  accompanied  accept  this  compromise,  provided  the  Italian 
by  Gen.  Sir  Francis  Grenfell  as  his  adviser  on  Government  formally  acknowledged  the  Egyp- 
the  military  aspects  of  the  controversy.  The  tian  ri^ht  to  Kassala,  and  would  engage  to  with- 
Italian  Government  proposed .  that  the  line  draw  its  garrison  and  hand  over  the  place  to 
should  be  drawn  about  half-way  between  Suakin  Egypt  as  soon  as  the  Egyptian  Government 
and  Massowah.  The  English  were  entirely  will-  should  send  troops  to  occupy  the  district.  For 
ing  to  concede  the  coast  district  claimed,  as  it  is  the  capture  of  Kassala  an  expedition  would  be 
of  no  value,  either  strategically  or  commercially,  required  that  might  entail  heavy  sacrifices,  and 
but  none  of  the  Hinterland,  which  would  in-  therefore  the  Italian  Government  would  not 
elude  Kassala  and  Atbara,  and  if  extended  west-  agree  to  restore  the  town  to  Egypt  and  abandon 
ward  would  take  in  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  the  claims  of  Abyssinia  after  performing  the 
and  their  junction  at  Khartoum.  The  Nile  work  that  belonged  to  Egypt  if  her  claims  to 
regions  Italy  had  no  intention  of  claiming,  for  the  place  were  just,  but  ofifered  to  reserve  all 
it  belongs  geographically  and  historically  within  rights  that  Egypt  now  possessed,  and  leave  the 
the  Egyptian  sphere ;  but  by  the  same  titles  she  question  after  the  object  of  the  occupation 
claim^  Kassala  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  sphere  had  been  accomplished  in  the  same  position  as 
in  which  she  had  established  her  influence  with  at  present.  Italian  forces  would  teke  Kassala 
the  approval  of  Great  Britain.  Ethnolo^ically,  and  continue  the  occupation  until  Egyptian  or 
it  forms  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Beni-Amer  English  troops  were  r^Mly  to  resume  possession, 
and  other  tribes  taken  under  her  protection  and  when  the  (question  would  be  made  tne  subject 
subsidized  at  a  heavy  cost  as  a  bulwark  against  of  negotiations.  Neither  Government  was  will- 
the  dervishes.  Witnout  it  her  dominion  over  in^  to  make  further  concessions,  and  at  this 
these  Arab  tribes  could  never  be  consolidated,  point  the  conferences  were  broken  off  on  Oct.  10. 
but  would  be  disputed  and  remain  always  a  sub-  A  few  days  afterward  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  sent 
ject  of  contention  and  a  cause  of  friction  be-  out  a  diplomatic  note  of  the  same  tenor  as  the 
tween  Italians  and  Englishmen,  although  with-  one  issued  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  annexation 
out  their  alle^^ance  the  port  of  Massowah  would  of  Massowah,  declaring  that  no  one  is  entitled, 
lose  much  of  ite  value.  The  commercial  impor-  without  his  assent  as  suzerain  of  E^ypt,  to  ac- 
tance  of  Kassala  is  very  great.  The  Itolians  if  (juire  or  cede  any  part  of  the  Egyptian  dom in- 
established  there  could  tep  the  trade  of  the  Sou-  ions.  In  an  incidental  allusion  to  Tripoli,  he 
dan  and  draw  a  large  part  of  it  to  Massowah.  said  that  he  would  defend  it  against  foreign  oc- 
Before  1B82  much  of  the  trade  was  actually  cen-  cupation  as  long  as  he  has  a  ship  or  a  soldier 
tered  in  this  place.  From  the  strategical  point  left.  An  arrangement  with  England  was  sub- 
of  view  the  possession  of  Kassala  was  regarded  sequently  made,  allowing  Italian  troops  to  be 
by  the  Italians  as  indispensable  to  the  security  sent  to  Kassala. 

of  their  advanced  positions  at  Keren  and  As-  The  Italian  Govern  ment  hopes  to  divert  a  large 
mara  so  long  as  these  were  threatened  by  Osman  part  of  the  emigration  to  Africa  and  to  develop 
Digma.  The  English  were  disposed  at  first  to  a  trade  that  will  bring  in  rich  returns  to  Italian 
urge  the  strategical  importance  to  themselves  of  industry  and  commerce.  The  cost  to  the  Gov- 
a  position  that  flanked  the  Berber  route  and.  if  em  ment  of  the  colonial  enterprise  from  1882  to 
held  by  a  foreign  power,  menaced  Khartoum,  1890  was  about  100,000,000  lire.  Gen.  Gandolfe, 
but  abandoned  this  argument,  which  they  could  who  was  appointed  civil  and  military  Governor 
not  put  forward  with  good  grace  after  having  of  the  possessions  on  the  Bed  Sea,  announced 
conceded  still  more  commanding  military  posi-  when  he  entered  on  his  office  on  July  1,  1890, 
tions  to  Germany  as  soon  as  a  better  one  was  that  military  rule  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he 
furnished  by  the  Egyptians,  more  particularly  would  endeavor  to  make  the  people  understend 
the  element  hostile  to  England,  who  raised  an  the  benefits  of  civilization,  adding  that  he  would 
outcry  against  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  the  respect  all  religious  beliefs  and  protect  the  in- 
former dominion.    In  Italy  the  agitation  was  re-  terests  of  natives  and  Europeans  alike. 
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JAPAN.     The  Empire  of  Dai  Nippon,  or  tion,  misinterpretation,  and  misapplication  of 

Japan,  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  at  the  head  law,  or  violation  of   the   rules   of    procedure, 

of  which  is  the  Emperor,  Mutsuhito,  bom  Nov.  There  are  are  501  judges  in  the  peace  tribunals, 

8,  1852,  and   reckoned   the  one  hundred  and  673  in  the  courts  of  first  instance,  70  in  the 

twenty-third  in  the  line  of  mikados   or  sov-  courts  of  appeals,  and  25  in  the  Court  of  Cassa- 

ereigns  of  Tei  Koku  Nippon  (**  Japan,  the  coun-  tion,  or  a  total  of  301  courts  and  1,269  judges, 

try  of  the  theocratic  dynasty ").    The  Empress,  There  are  also  422   public   prosecutors,  1,404 

Haruko,  was  born  May  29,  1850.     Of  eleven  clerks  and  subordinates,  and  1,959  employes  of 

children  born  to  the  Mikado,  all  by  imperial  con-  various   grades,  making  in  all  5,059  persons, 

cubines,  only  three  are  living.    A  prmcess  was  There  are  193  prisons. 

born  Jan.  28,  1890,  and  two  princes  are  living.  Japanese  law,  so  far  as  written,  has  at  no  time 

The  crown-prince,  or  heir-apparent,  Haru-no-  been  the  genuine  outcome  of  the  national  life. 

Miya,  was  formally  invested  with  the  title  and  In  the  seventh  and  later  centuries  Japan  bor- 

dignities  of  his  station  Nov.  3,  1889.    For  some  rowed  the  codes  of  China,  which  were  formed 

years,  after  the  fire  destroyed  the  imperial  resi-  during  the  Tang  and  Sung  dynasties.    During 

dences  in  Tokio,  the  Emperor  and  court  had  the  era  of  Meiji,  which  began  in  1868,  the  legis- 

their  residence  in  the  mansion  of  the  ex-Dalmio  lative  activity  has  been  very  g^reat  in  the  diree- 

of  Kiushiu ;  but,  on  Jan.  11, 1889,  the  removal  of  tion  of  borrowing  from  Europe.    The  question 

the  imperial  family  to  the  new  and  splendid  pal-  of  codes  has  long  been  involved  in  the  politics  of 

ace  was  accomplished.  treaty  revision,  and  the  able  men  of  Japan  are 

Gorernmeiit. — The  Japanese  national  admin-  divided  into  twA  parties  on  the  question  of  pro- 
istration  is  now  fully  differentiated  in  the  three  codification  and  anti-codification.  Those  who 
great  forms — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  favor  codification  are  the  men  in  power ;  those 
Associated  with  the  Emperor  in  the  executive  who  oppose  it  are  the  so-called  "  nationalists.*' 
are  the  Imperial  Cabinet  or  Privy  Council,  con-  The  criminal  code  and  the  code  of  criminal  pro- 
sisting  of  18  members ;  a  Council  of  State,  con-  cedure,  based  on  the  Code  NapoUon  but  modi- 
sisting  of  10  heads  of  administrative  depart-  fied  by  the  old  native  criminal  law,  were  drafted 
ments ;  and  the  Bureau  of  Railways.  In  1887  by  M.  Boissonade,  an  able  French  lawyer,  and 
there  were  218  first-class  functionaries  appointed  published  in  1880,  coming  into  force  in  1882. 
by  the  Emperor,  7,181  assistants  of  the  so-nin  The  civil  code,  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  and 
class,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  commeroial  code,  are  about  to  be  published. 
22,729  persons  appointed  by  the  heads  of  depart-  Crimes  are  classified  as— ^1)  against  the  state  or 
ments,  making  a  total  of  22,729,  or,  including  .imperial  family  and  in  violation  of  the  public 
the  employes  of  the /o-^at  class,  31,729.  Other  credit,  policy,' peace,  health,  morals,  etc.;  (2) 
subordinate  branches  of  the  executive  are  the  against  person  and  property ;  (3)  police  offenses, 
prefecture  of  police,  department  for  the  coloni-  The  subdivision  is  into  major  and  minor  crimes, 
zation  of  Yezo,  or  Hokkaido,  the  prefectures  and  The  punishments  for  major  crimes  are  death  by 
districts  of  the  empire,  and  the  under  prefect-  hangmg,  deportation  witJi  or  without  hard  labor 
ures,  with  officers  and  subalterns  numbering  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life,  and  imprisonment 
78,186.  All  these,  except  83,686  persons  who  are  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a  term  or  a  life- 
paid  out  of  local  taxes,  draw  their  salaries  from  time.  Minute  statistics  of  public  justice  are 
the  national  treasury,  as  do  also  the  53  members  published  annually.  In  1889  the  sentences  were : 
of  the  legations  and  91  members  of  the  consu-  To  death,  66  persons;  to  penal  servitude,  716; 
lates  abroad.  confinement,  1,138;  imprisonment,  86,726;  cor- 

The  legislative  department  consists  of  an  Up-  rectional  fines,  24,364 ;  attachment,  641 ;  fines, 

per  House,  or  House  of  Peers,  and  a  Lower  2,945 ;  confiscation,  8.    The  number  of  persons 

House  or  House  of  Representatives,  which  met  acq^uitted  was  7,879.    The  system  of  trial  in  both 

for  the  first  time  in  Tokio  in  the  new  and  mag-  civil  and  criminal  cases  is  almost  wholly  inquis- 

nificent  National  Assembly  buildings,  Nov.  25,  itorial.    Counsel  do  not  so  much  defend  their 

1890.  clients  as  represent  them,  and  questions  by  coun- 

The  judiciary  consists  of  1  Supreme  Court,  or  sel  must  be  put  throi^h  the  judge,  who  eon- 
Court  of  Cassation,  7  courts  of  appeal,  99  courts  ducts  the  trial  alone.  Witnesses  are  sworn,  but 
of  first  instance,  and  194  peace  tribunals.  The  the  oath,  being  unconnected  with  any  religions 
lower  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  claims  sanction,  is  rather  a  solemn  asseveration.  The 
amounting  to  less  than  100  yen,  together  with  proceedings  of  the  trial  are  recorded  in  writing, 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  police  officers.  The  though  not  in  the  exact  words  used,  as  the  Jap- 
courts  of  first  instance  deal  with  cases  involv-  anese  literary  style  does  not  admit  the  coUo- 
ing  100  yen  or  more,  with  jurisdiction  over  mi-  quial.  At  present  the  judges  are  almost  wholly 
nor  offenses  and  with  power  of  preliminary  exam-  men  trainea  in  the  old  procedure  that  was  in  uj* 
ination  into  both  major  and  minor  offenses.  The  before  the  introduction  of  foreign  systems,  their 
courts  of  new  trials  hear  appeals  from  the  courts  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
of  first  instance  on  questions  of  law  and  fact,  their  countrymen  serving  them  better  than. the 
and  sit  as  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  more  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  rapidly  in- 
trial  of  major  offenses.  The  Court  of  Cassation  creasing  army  of  young  lawyers.  Judges  are  ap- 
hears  appeals  on  points  of  law,  both  civil  and  pointed  for  life,  their  salaries  varying  from  700 
criminal,  whether  errors  in  matters  of  jurisdic-  to  4,000  yen  per  annum.    The  president  of  the 
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Court  of  Cassation  receives  5,500  yen  and  is  of  very  nearly  82.000,000  yen  to  be  expended.  The 
the  rank  appointed  by  the  Mikado.  Besides  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Osaka,  March 
law  college  of  the  Imperial  University  there  are  81, 1889,  shows  that  the  amounts  of  bullion  im- 
eight  private  law  schools,  from  all  of  which  ported  into  the  mint  were:  Gold,  135,804*16 
alwut  1,000  lawyers  are  graduated  annually,  ounces,  of  which  71.931*20  ounces  were  for  con- 
Candidates  for  judgeships  pass  two  competitive  version  into  fine  gold  ingots  for  the  imperial 
examinations.  A  perioaical  for  reporting  law  treasury ;  silver,  7,717,439*88  ounces,  (both  raet- 
ca;>es  throughout  the  empire  is  now  published  in  als  being  900  standard) ;  and  copper,  25,796,956*78 
Tokio.  ounces.    Since  the  mint  was  established  to  March 

Popnlation. — The  annual  examination  by  the  31,  1889,  the  coinage  has  amounted  to  161,319,- 
Home  Department  of  the  population  in  Japan  828*74yen,  of  which  161,236,992*34  yen  have  been 
on  Dec.  31,  1889,  shows  a  total  of  40,072,020  na-  for  circulation.  The  Japanese  currency  consists 
tives,  of  whom  20.245,336  were  males,  and  19,-  of  gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  and  paper ;  but  the 
82o,(^  were  females.  Classified  according  to  gold  is  rarely  seen.  The  system  is  aecimal,  and 
rank,  there  were  3,825  nobles,  593  being  heads  there  are  one  coin  and  three  denominations  lower 
and  SJSS2  members  of  families ;  1,993,637  gentry,  than  the  sen  or  cent.  The  Government  accounts 
of  whom  430,411  were  heads,  and  1,563,226  were  take  note  only  of  the  rin  or  mill  which  is  repre- 
members  of  families ;  and  38,074,558  common  sented  by  a  wafer-like  copper  coin.  The  nickel 
people,  of  whom  7,736,764  were  heads,  and  30,-  piece  is  a  half-dime.  Shop-keepers  often  keep  ac- 
337,794  were  members  of  families.  These  figures  counts  to  the  hundreds  and  thousandths  of  a  cent, 
show  an  increase  of  38,046  houses,  and  464^786  The  ira])erial  mint  at  Osaka,  and  the  paper-money 
persons,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Of  factory  in  Tokio,  are  operated  wholly  by  native 
persons  over  ninety  years  of  age,  there  were  5,318,  Japanese.  Paper  money  now  circulates  at  par. 
females  being  largely  in  the  majority.  There  The  total  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  debts  con- 
were  7.745,119  coupres;  and  25,181,782  single  tracted  since  the  restoration  of  1868  is  399,000,- 
persons,  of  whom  12,801,217  were  males,  and  12,-  000  yen,  of  which  sum  145,000,000  yen  has  been 
385,065  were  females.  Of  the  1,209,910  births,  repaid.  Of  the  254,000,000  yen  still  to  be  paid, 
617,863  were  males,  and  592,047  were  females,  only  5,000,000  yen  is  foreign  debt.  It  is  caleu- 
Of  the  808,680  deaths,  413,926  were  of  males,  and  lated  that  in  thirty  years  the  nation^  debt  will 
394,754  were  of  females.     Still-bom  children  be  expunged. 

numbered  85,251.  There  were  340,445  marriages  Puolic  Works  and  Improvements.  —  The 
and  107,478  divorces.  During  the  year  15,711  light-house  service  now  comprehends  65  light- 
Japanese  went  abroad.  The  population  of  Tokio  houses  and  light-ships,  and  19  buoys  and  10  bea- 
is  1,376,285.  cons,  of  which  three  in  the  first  number  were 

Finanees. — The  estimates  of  Count  Matsu-  added  in  1889.  On  April  9, 1890,  the  opening 
kata  Masayoshi,  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  of  the  canal  that  unites  the  waters  of  Lake  Biwa 
twenty-thini  year  of  MejH  (1890-'91)  were  sane-  with  those  of  the  Bay  of  Osaka  was  celebrated 
tioned  by  the  Emperor  March  3, 1890.  The  stand-  with  imposing  ceremonies.  This  is  the  com ple- 
ard  of  value  used  is  the  silver  yen,  worth  about  tion  of  a  work  talked  of  since  the  twelfth  cent- 
80  cents  in  American  money.  The  total  revenue  ury.  The  length  of  the  main  canal  is  5^  miles, 
is  fixed  at  81,980,081*42  ven,  and  the  total  ex-  for  which  3  tunnels,  2,680,  137,  and  934  yards 
penditure  at  81.978,578*69  yen.  The  maximum  long  respectively,  have  been  cut  through  mount- 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  to  be  issued  during  the  ains.  The  main  canal  is  then  divided  into  two 
twenty-third  fiscal  year  will  be  14,960,000  yen.  branches,  one  branch  for  navigation  descending 
The  items  of  ordinary  revenue  are:  Land  tax,  120  feet  in  1,800  feet  to  the  plane  of  the  city. 
39,530,378  yen ;  taxes  on  sak^  brewing,  15,158,953  Boats  are  set  in  a  wheeled  cradle  and  pulled  up 
yen;  on  tobacco,  1,825,183  yen;  on  soy,  1,272,-  and  down  by  a  wire  hawser  worked  by  the  water 
Oi^i  yen ;  customs  duties,  4,175,542  yen  ;  the  re-  power  from  the  canal  above.  A  stretch  of  canal  * 
raainder  of  the  total  of  66,327,507  yen  being  ob-  60  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep  finally  joins  the  Biwa 
tained  by  taxes  on  incomes,  yeast,  confectionery,  water  to  Kamo-gawa  river,  and  thus  to  Osaka 
rice  exchanges,  stock  exchanges,  national  banks,  bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  total  length  of 
patent  medicines,  shipping,  vehicles,  weights  and  this,  the  main  canal,  is  6|  miles.  The  second 
measures,  marine  products  of  Hokkaido  (Yezo),  branch  at  the  head  of  the  incline  is  carried 
and  by  stamp  duties,  shooting  licenses,  and  li-  through  3  tunnels  over  valleys  on  14  series  of 
censes  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cattle.  Other  arches,  and  over  2  rivers,  terminating  at  Kogawa 
items  of  ordinary  revenue  are :  Fees  and  licenses,  at  the  north  extremity  of  Kioto,  with  a  total 
1,583.491 ;  receipts  from  Government  industries  length  of  5^  miles.  The  canal  carries  300  cubic 
and  properties,  8,178,181 ;  miscellaneous  receipts,  feet  of  water  per  second,  of  which  250  cubic  feet 
644.239.  The  items  of  extraordinary  revenue  are  to  be  used  as  mill  power  with  a  fall  of  about 
amount  to  5,246,662  yen,  completing  the  grand  120  feet.  With  one  large  water  wheel  used  as  prime 
total  of  very  nearly  82,000,000  yen  revenue.  motor,  electricity  aids  to  carry  the  power  to  the 

Among  the  expenditures  are ;  For  the  imperial  manufacturing  parts  of  Kioto.    The  cost  of  the 

household,  3.000.000 ;   foreign  affairs,  844,636 ;  works  is  borne  partly  by  national  and  partly  by 

Department  of  the  Interior,  6,634.678 :   Depart-  local  taxes. 

ment  of  Finance,  30.614,041 ;  War  Department,  There  are  now  in  Japan  44  post  and  telegraph 

11,833,265:  navy,  6,053,045;  justice,  8,787,062;  offices  of  the  first  class,  17  of  the  second  class, 

education,  987,077 ;   agriculture  and  commerce,  and  103  of  the  third  class,  with  25  telegraphic 

1,013,382;  communications,  4,411,892,  making  a  agencies  at  railway  stations, 

total  of  69,179,082  yen  for  ordinary  expenses,  the  The  Third  National  Exhibition  of  Japanese 

extraordinary  expenditures  amounting  to  12,-  products  of  industry  and  art  was  opened  oy  the 

799,496  yen ;  the  two  making  a  grand  total  of  Emperor,  March  26,  at  Uyeno  Park  in  Tokio, 
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and  on  July  10  the  awards  were  made  in  his  industrial  activity.    In  1889  45  railways,  steam* 

pre^nce.    The  number  of  exhibitors  was  170,-  tram,  or  electric  were  planned,  but  only  8  chart- 

000 ;  judges,  200.    Of  the  awards  in  medals,  7  ers  were  given  by  the  Government.      Schemes 

were  honorarv,  176  progressive,  210  for  excel-  for  canal  and  harbor  construction,  for  mining 

lence,  3,965  of  merit,  15  of  approval,  and  11,779  development,  and  for  electric  lighting,  are  rife, 

certificates  of  merit  were  issued.    The  number  some  of  them  yielding  good  returns.    The  im- 

of  visitors  averaged  13,000  a  day.  provement  in  the  spinning  industry  is  notable. 

The  one  thousandth  mile  of  railway  was  com-  there  being  now  36  mills  with  200,000  spindles, 

pleted  in  the  summer  of  1889,  and  active  work  In  1887  2.059  various  societies  employed  69,050,- 

proceeds  both  under  Government  and  private  468  ven  capital. 

auspices,  the  thirteen  hundredth  mile  being  The  Imperial  Diet. — The  national  elections, 
passed  at  the  end  of  1890.  The  svstem,  when  after  due  elaboration  of  preparatory  details,  took 
completed  on  the  main  island,  will  comprise  a  place  on  July  1  amid  ^at  interest,'but  also  with 
truuK  line  from  Awomori  to  ShimonoseKi,  the  quiet  and  decorum.  The  electorate  is  composed 
Dan  and  Beersheba  of  Hondo,  with  two  large  of  males  who  pay  fifteen  dollars  annually  in  na- 
branches  connecting  Kioto  and  Tokio  with  the  tional  taxes,  and  about  94  per  cent.,  or  574,308 
rich  provinces  of  the  western  coast,  with  minor  voters,  availed  themselves  of  their  privileges  at 
branches  into  the  populous  districts  surrounding  the  poles.  The  average  number  oi  candidates 
the  largest  cities.  The  three  islands — Kiushiu  for  each  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Shikoku,  and  Tezo — ^will  have  their  local  lines,  was  three,  though  in  the  large  cities  ten,  twelve. 
The  latter  already  possesses  one  of  American  or  fifteen  persons  frequently  contended  for  one 
eq[uipment,  and  with  the  constniction  and  supe-  seat.  No  one  holding  the  rank  of  nobleman 
rior  cheapness  characteristic  of  American  work,  can  sit  in  the  Lower  House.  One  native  editor 
Japan  is  not  naturally  suited  to  railways,  and  classified  the  800  elected  gentlemen  and  com- 
the  engineering  difficulties  are  great,  though  moners  as  "practical"  and'*  speculative."  In  the 
labor  is  cheap.  In  round  numbers,  the  cost  to  former  class,  numbering  162,  are  125  fanners, 
the  Government  for  railways  since  1872  has  been  36  business  men,  and  1  manufacturer.  Among 
|;30,000,000.  The  net  profits  for  the  year  ending  the  188  *' speculative  *'  men  are  24  lawyers,  16 
March  31, 1889,  were  slightly  over  4  per  cent.,  newspaper  writers,  5  teachers  or  literary  men, 
the  passengers  numbering  8,404,776,  and  the  4physicians,  19  men  in  Government  em  ploy,  and 
freight  earned  amounting  to  616,918  tons.  The  70  classed  as  "  miscellaneous."  The  **  practical  ** 
subject  of  public  highways,  their  construction,  men  are  in  the  majority.  Manv  of  the  so-called 
maintenance,  and  improvement  has  received  un-  farmers  are  highly  eoucated  land  owners.  A 
usual  attention  of  late  from  both  the  General  notable  proportion  of  representatives  have  been 
Government  and  the  local  authorities.  The  total  graduated  at  the  Imperial  University  or  have 
length  of  the  national  routes,  or  high  roads  lead-  studied  abroad.  Almost  without  an  exception 
ing  from  the  capital  to  the  prefectural  chief  cities,  the  dress  worn  is  the  European.  In  the  com- 
great  military  headquarters,  or  to  seaports  open  posite  House  of  Peers,  so  called,  are  five  classes 
to  foreign  commerce,  is  10,667  miles,  and  of  the  of  sitters,  from  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  to 
local  or  departmental  highways,  16,894  miles,  commoners.  The  imperial  princes,  or  members 
In  1888  there  were  in  use  2,215  private  carriages,  of  the  imperial  family,  9  in  number,  average 
14,987  vehicles  drawn  by  horses,  190,819  man-  forty-three  years  of  age.  In  the  second  class,  or 
power  carriages,  575,184  minor  wheeled  vehicles,  princes,  there  are  10  persons^  6  of  whom  were 
mostly  push-carts,  and  6,929  ox  carts,  making  a  formerly  nobles  of  the  court,  while  the  others  are 
total  of  790,134  vehicles.  In  1887486  steam  ves-  heads  of  the  great  clans  or  houses  of  Tokugawa. 
sels  in  European  form,  of  72,322  tons  burden  and  Satsuma,  and  Choshiu,  which  have  played  so 
16,641  horse-power,  with  798  sailing  vessels  of  prominent  a  part  in  the  feudal  history  of  Japan. 
*  60,975  tons  burden,  and  17,194  vessels  on  Japan-  The  third  and  largest  class  consists  of  marnuises, 
ese  models,  of  14,256,235  bushels  capacity,  and  counts,  barons,  and  viscounts.  Among  tne  21 
546,677  boats  were  used  for  water  transporta-  marquises  are  9  former  court  nobl^  2  nobles 
tion ;  and  managed  by  63  sea,  and  66  lake  of  recent  creation,  1  ex-King  of  the  Rin-Kiu 
and  river  navigation  companies,  whose  capital  (Loo-Choo)  Islands,  and  9  ex-daimios  (3  belong- 
amounted  to  15,416,956  yen,  and  whose  employes  ing  to  the  house  of  Tokugawa,  whence  came  the 
numbered  12,515  persons.  In  1887,  403  ships  "Tycoons*')  of  the  former  prominent  cUss  or 
were  wrecked,  119  badiv  and  9  partiallv  dam-  feu(lal  organizations.  Out  of  84  counts  15  have 
aged.  The  length  of  telegraph  wire  used  at  the  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  among 
end  of  1889  was  16,808  miles,  the  number  of  the  chosen  number  are  6  nobles  of  ancient  pres- 
messages  for  that  year  being  3,149,170  in  Japan-  tige  and  3  of  new  creation,  with  6  ex-daimios. 
ese  and  63,364  in  foreign  languages.  Tnere  Of  87  barons,  20  were  elected  to  sit,  and  of  these 
were  in  all  811  telegraph  offices  open  for  public  10  are  nobles  of  new  creation,  6  ex-priests  of  im- 
business,  including  16  telephone  offices,  the  ar-  perial  temples,  and  4  were  former  members  of 
rangement  for  telephone  exchanges  in  all  the  the  feudal  or  landed  nobility.  Of  the  297  vis- 
larpe  towns  being  now  concluded.  The  cost  for  counts,  70  persons,  consisting  of  ex-daimios,  ex- 
a  single  written  message  of  ten  kana  characters  court  nobles,  and  nobles  of  new  creation,  were 
to  any  part  of  the  empire  is  fifteen  cents,  and  for  elected  to  sit  as  legislators.  In  this  last  group 
city  local  traffic  five  cents.  Telegrams  in  a  for-  of  the  third  class  are  many  of  the  most  interest- 
eign  language  to  any  part  of  Japan  are  at  the  ing  characters  in  recent  Japanese  history,  the 
rate  of  five  cents  a  word.  Messages  are  deliv-  list  of  viscounts  being  notably  full  of  able  and 
ered  free  within  a  radius  of  1  rt  (2^  miles)  of  the  promising  men.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  men 
telegraph  office.  The  Japanese  mind,  next  to  of  intellect  and  learning,  nominated  by  the  Mi- 
politics,  seems  to  delight  m  finding  channels  for  kado,  who  sit  for  life.    The  number  of  these  ap- 
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pointeesv  together  with  those  in  the  fifth  class,  members  of  the  Upper  House  wearing  their  full 
mast  not  exceei!  the  whole  number  of  those  hold-  official  costume  and  decorations,  the  represen ta- 
in^ titles  of  nobility.  The  list  of  nominees  was  tives  appearing  in  European  evening  dress.  The 
officially  promulgated  on  Sept.  30,  and  among  the  Mikado  opened  the  proceedings,  and  the  House 
56  names  are  32  of  naval,  military,  senatorial,  or  of  Peers  at  once  divided  itself  by  lot  into  nine 
other  official  persons  in  Government  pay  or  em-  sections,  each  section  electing  its  own  chief  and 
ployment ;  17  of  men  of  erudition,  all  in  Govern-  director,  and  then  adjourned.  Count  Ito  Hiro- 
ment  positions  as  senators,  judges,  educational  bumi,  who  had  the  pnncipal  hand  in  the  forma- 
directors  or  professors;  and  6  of  **  practical"  tion  of  the  Constitution  and  who  .wrote  a  vol- 
men,  all  of  them  presidents  of  banks  or  commer-  ume  of  commentaries  upon  it,  is  President  of  the 
ciai  companies.  The  fifth  class  consists  of  mem-  House  of  Peers.  All  but  8  of  the  300  members 
bers  who  may  be  nobles,  gentry,  or  commoners,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  in  their 
one  from  each  of  the  45  prefectures  chosen  by  seats  at  the  opening,  and  balloting  for  three  can- 
the  15  voters  paying  the  highest  taxes.  Of  the  didates  each,  for  speakership  and  vice-speaker- 
4*5  elected,  33  are  commoners*  11  gentlemen,  and  ship,  proceeded  during  eleven  hours,  without 
1  is  a  noble ;  in  occupation  22  were  farmers,  16  even  a  recess,  the  Constitution  requiring  that 
merchants,  and  7  miscellaneous.  The  House  of  those  names  presented  to  the  Emperor  as  candi- 
Peers,  as  now  composed — some  slight  changes  dates  for  these  two  ofilces  should  receive  a  ma- 
having  taken  place  since  the  elections  in  the  joritv  vote.  The  Emperor  confirmed,  or  nomi- 
Nolples*  Club— consists  of  9  members  of  the  im-  nated,  as  Speaker  and  Vice-Speaker  those  receiv- 
perial  family,  31  princes  and  marauises,  105  ing  the  highest  votes.  The  Speaker  is  Nakashi ma 
counts,  viscounts,  and  barons  elected  by  mem-  Nobuyoki,  of  the  Radical  party,  a  Tosa  man  of 
bers  of  their  respective  orders,  56  members  great  political  experience,  a  member  of  a  Pres- 
nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and  45  persons  oyterian  Church,  and  an  active  Christian.  Next 
elected  by  those  paying  the  largest  taxes,  mak*  in  influence  is  Shimada  Saburo,  an  editor,  and 
ing  a  total  of  246.  As  the  number  of  members  author  of  a  remarkable  historical  work  entitled 
possessing  titles  of  nobility  is  136  against  101  '*  Narrative  of  the  Opening  of  the  Country,"  of 
members  of  the  two  latter  classes,  there  are  35  the  Liberal  party,  also  an  active  Christian.  In 
seats  yet  to  be  filled  by  the  Emperor  by  nomina-  politics  the  Diet  is  divided  into  many  parties, 
tion  as  occasion  requires.  In  the  House  of  Rep-  which  may  be  summarized  as  Radical,  Liberal, 
resentatives  are  109  shizoku,  or  gentry,  and  191  and  Conservative.  A  large  majority  is  hostile  to 
hetminj  or  commoners,  the  latter  making  two  **  the  Government,"  or  the  men  in  power.  All 
thirds  of  the  whole.  When  it  is  remembered  parties  except  the  Conservative  seem  commit- 
that  twenty  years  ago  the  common  neople  had  ted  to  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  electorate  and 
no  political  power  and  few  rights,  and  that  now  increasing  popular  rights.  **  The  Government " 
two  thirds  of  the  House  of  I&presentatives  and  as  yet  controls  six  sevenths  of  the  revenue,  ac- 
one  seventh  of  the  final  and  total  number  of  the  cording  to  Article  LXVII  of  the  Constitution, 
Upper  House,  or  ''House  of  Peers,"  are  com-  which  reads:  " Those  already  fixed  expenditures 
moners,  the  advanoe  in  popular  liberty  is  very  based  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  powers  ap- 
notable.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  eacn  pertaining  to  the  Emperor,  and  such  expenoi- 
member  represents  an  average  of  131,278  units  tures  as  may  have  existed  bv  the  effect  of  law, 
of  population  and  307,560  yen  of  public  revenue,  or  that  appertain  to  the  legal  obligations  of  the 
The  ffun  (sub-prefecture  or  township)  is  taken  Government,  shall  be  neither  rejected  nor  re- 
as  the  standard  of  representation,  or  average  of  duced  by  the  Imperial  Diet  without  the  concur- 
130,000  persons.  The  gun  has  usually  from  rence  of  the  Government."  At  present  the  Diet 
100,000  to  150.000  ifnits  of  population.  When  a  can  control  absolutely  only  about  7,000,000  of 
ffun  had  less  than  100,000  population,  it  was  the  82,000,000  of  the  budget  for  1890-'91. 
merged  with  one  adjoining  it,  and  two  members  Notable  Events. — The  new  ministry  formed 
allowed.  Thus  it  eventuated  that  257  election  on  Christmas  day,  1889,  still  continues  m  power. 
districts  (43  sending  2  members  each)  exactly  One  of  the  first  events  following  their  appoint- 
met  the  requirements  of  the  ^neral  plan.  Some  ment  was  the  shifting  in  office  of  about  twenty 
of  the  prefectures  sent  all  akizoku  or  gentlemen,  governors  of  provinces.  A  new  fishery  conven- 
others  sent  only  commoners.  The  extremes  of  tion  was  concluded  between  Japan  and  Corea  in 
wealth  are  shown  in  one  member  paying  15  yen  January.  The  first  anniversary  of  the  proraul- 
in  annual  national  taxes  and  another  paying  gation  of  the  new  Constitution  was  duly  cele- 
2,260  yen.  In  one  gun  52  electors  chose  1  mem-  brated  on  Feb.  11.  The  Government  in  March 
her,  in  another  1,288  electors  chose  1  member,  granted  the  Bank  of  Japan  permission  to  issue 
Of  the  800  members,  10  are  over  sixty-two ;  59  an  extra  25,000,000  yen  of  exchangeable  notes  in 
are  between  forty-eight  and  sixty-one ;  40  be-  consequence  of  the  tightness  of  the  money  mar- 
tween  forty- four  and  forty-seven ;  99  between  ket.  Military  and  naval  manoeuvres  on  a  large 
thirty-eight  and  forty-three ;  85  between  thirty-  scale  were  held  at  Nagoya.  being  witnessed  by 
two  and  thirty-seven ;  and  7  between  thirtv  and  the  Emperor.  For  writing  disrespectfully  of  the 
thirty-one  years  of  age ;  the  classification  being  reputed  founder  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  the 
basea  on  Japanese  chronological  periods.  mythical  Jimmu  Tenno,  a  Japanese  editor  was 
The  builaings  of  the  National  Assembly  hav-  fined  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  four 
in^  been  completed  chiefly  on  the  model  of  the  years.  Enrly  in  April  the  murder  by  burglars  of 
American  national  legislative  edifice,  with  elec-  the  Rev.  Mr.  Large,  a  Canadian  Methodist  mis- 
trtc  lights  and  modem  systems  of  daylight  and  sionary,  the  insults  to  the  Rev.  James  Summers, 
ventilation,  the  Imperial  Diet  met  in  l^kio  on  and  the  wounding  and  rough  treatment  by  na- 
NoT.  25.  The  opening  ceremonies  were  held  in  tive  lads  of  the  Rev.  W.  Imbrie,  in  Tokio,  all 
the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Peers,  most  of  the  occurring  during  the  time  of  general  irritation 
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felt  hy  the  Japanese  on  the  question  of  treaty  has  been  given,  and  it  is  understood  that  none 
revision,  led  to  fears  of  a  general  reaction  against  will  be.  7.  Jews  are  prohibited  from  following 
Christianity  and  foreign  civilizationf  for  which  the  professions  of  engineer,  or  army  doctor,  or 
opinion  there  was  no  sufficient  ground.  Many  from  filling  any  Government  post,  however  subor- 
inundations  were  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  of  dinate.  The  publication  of  these  laws  and  their 
May.  Owing  to  the  scanty  rice  crop  of  1889,  the  prompt  execution  have  intensified  the  unhappy 
price  of  food  increased  and  in  some  quarters  suf-  condition  of  the  Russian  Jews.  Driven  from  tne 
fering  among  the  poor  resulted,  and  foreign  rice  rural  districts  into  the  overcrowded  towns,  with 
had  to  be  imported.  To  ease  the  financial  situa-  their  village  homes  broken  up  and  their  employ- 
tion,  the  Government,  in  May,  permitted  the  in-  ments  interrupted  and  proscribed,  the  alternative 
crease  of  convertible  bank  notes  from  70,000,000  of  starvation  or  emigration  is  before  them ;  but 
yen  to  85,000,000  yen.  A  few  rice  riots  occurred  as  anything  like  an  en  masse  emigration  is  im- 
in  May,  about  which  time  the  cholera  appeared  possible,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people  and 
at  Nagasaki,  soon  spreading  northward,  and  rag-  the  restrictions  of  the  Government,  their  wretch- 
ing  until  November,  causing  more  than  40,000  edness  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  A  dec- 
deaths.  Despite  the  inundating  rains  and  heavy  ade  ago  the  excesses  were  begun  by  the  peasantry 
storms  of  August,  the  promise  of  the  crops  against  the  Jews,  and  the  Government,  however 
caused  the  import  of  foreign  rice  to  cease.  On  tardily,  took  measures  to  repress  the  outbreaks. 
Sept.  16,  the  Turkish  frigate  "  Ertogroul,"  which  To-dav  the  Government  itself  enforces  meas- 
arrived  on  June  7,  with  the  Sultaivs  decoration  ures  that  equal  the  most  severe  persecutions  of 
for  the  Mikado,  was  driven  ashore  on  Oshima,  the  middle  a^s.  The  protest  of  public  opinion 
and  of  her  crew,  500  were  drowned,  and  but  65  throughout  civilized  lands  can  not  be  said  to  have 
saved.  In  this  typhoon  of  Sept.  16,  the  Japan-  produced  any  practical  effect.  Russia  naturally  re- 
ese  steamer  "Musashi  Maru  "  foundered  with  a  senting  any  interference  with  her  domestic  affairs, 
loss  of  50  men,  and  a  sailing  vessel  having  on  The  English  and  American  press  were  espiecially 
board  25  men  was  lost.  On  Oct.  37,  the  celebra-  rigorous  in  their  criticism.  A  mass  meeting  was 
tion  at  Yokohama  of  the  golden  wedding  of  the  held  in  London  on  Dec.  10,  at  which  speeches  were 
American  medical  missionaries.  James  C.  Hep-  delivered  a^inst  the  spirit  of  persecution.  The 
burn,  M.  D.,  and  his  wife,  who  arrived  at  Yoko-  discussion  is  bringing  to  light  many  interesting 
hama  in  1859.  was  an  event  of  almost  national  facts.  Count  Tolstoi's  protest,  signed  by  the  best- 
importance.  On  Nov.  29  the  Imperial  Diet  was  known  literary  men  of  Russia,  against  the  per- 
formally  opened  by  the  Emperor,  under  the  presi-  secution  of  the  Jews,  the  speech  of  the  Arth- 
dencies  of  Count  Ito,  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  bishop  of  Odessa  contrasting  the  moralitv  of 
Mr.  Nakashima.  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Russian  Jews  with  the  immorality  of  their  kus- 
In  December  the  newly  appointed  minister  to  sian  oppressors,  and  some  similar  utterances  on 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Gozo  Tateno,  sailed,  and  the  part  of  priests  and  jurists  in  Russia,  are  rifts 
arrived  in  Washington  in  January,  1891.  in  the  clouds  betokening  sunrise.  The  total  ig- 
JEWS.  The  Russian  question,  always  smol-  norance  of  the  peasantry  has  to  be  remedied  by 
dering  since  the  excesses  of  1882  aroused  the  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  system  of  national 
civilized  world  to  indignant  protest,  received  education  which  shall  teach  thrift  among  the 
fresh  agitation  in  the  summer  of  1890,  owing  to  working  classes  and  develop  a  higher  state  of 
the  intelligence  that  the  ''May  Laws"  of  Igna-  morality  among  the  peasantry.  The  problem  is 
tieff  were  to  be  strictly  carried  out.  These  laws  as  much  economic  as  religious, 
are  briefly  as  follow :  1.  No  Jews  in  Russia  and  Naturally  the  condition  of  Jewish  emigrants 
Russian  Poland  must  henceforth  reside  in  the  from  Russia  has  evoked  much  interest,  and  the 
country,  but  only  in  towns.  No  Jew  will  be  per-  measures  taken  to  improve  *their  condition  are 
mitted  to  own  land,  or  even  to  farm  land.  2.  part  of  the  history  of  the  year.  Prominent  among 
Jews  have  hitherto  been  allowed  by  law  to  reside  these  was  the  cretition  in  New  York  of  the  Baron 
in  only  16  of  the  counties  of  Russia.  But  the  de  Hirsch  Trust.  The  $5,000,000  that  Russia  re- 
law  had  not  been  enforced  against  Jewish  mer-  fused  to  receive  for  Jewish  education  from  Baron 
chants  in  important  commercial  centers  outside  Maurice  de  Hirsch  has  been  set  apart  for  similar 
those  provinces,  a  ministerial  circular  of  1880  purposes,  and  $12,000  monthly  is  transmitte<l  to 
permitting  Jews  long  established  in  these  towns  a  committee  in  New  York,  which  consists  of  Myer 
to  remain  there  unmolested.  The  law  of  expul-  S.  Isaacs,  nresident ;  Jesse  Seligman,  treasurer: 
sion  is  now  to  be  executed.  3.  Jewish  artisans,  Julius  Goldman,  secretary :  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
who,  under  tlie  law  of  1865,  were  permitted  to  Henry  Rice,  Oscar  S.  Straus.  James  H.  Hoffman, 
reside  outside  the  16  counties,  are  to  be  banished  all  of  New  York,  and  William  B.  Hackenbnrg 
from  those  places.  4.  Jews  are  no  longer  allowed  and  Mayer  Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia;  Adol- 
to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  mines  or  mining  phus  S.  Solomons,  general  agent.  The  benefits  of 
industries,  nor  even  to  hold  shares  in  any  mine,  the  fund  inure  exclusively  to  such  Russian  and 
5.  Hitherto  Jews  have  been  admitted  to  schools, .  Roumanian  immigrants  as  have  been  in  America 
gymnasia,  and  universities,  subject  to  the  limita-  not  longer  than  two  years,  except  for  educational 
tion  that  their  number  should  not  exceed  5  per  purposes.  Its  work  includes:  Furnishing  me- 
cent.  of  the  total  number  of  students.  The  re-  chanics  with  tools,  teaching  them  easily  acquired 
duction  to  a  smaller  percentage  has  followed,  and  trades,  paying  their  entrance  fees  into  trades 
from  many  of  the  higher  educational  institutes  unions,  loaning  them  small  sums  to  help  them 
Jews  have  been  expelled.  6.  The  legal  profession  become  self-supporting;  establishing  day  and 
is  to  be  closed  to  Jews.  Special  sanction  of  the  night  schools  for  children  and  adults  where  none 
Minister  of  the  Interior  is  required  before  a  Jew,  exist,  and  teaching  elements  of  English,  sanitary 
qualified  by  examination,  may  practice.  Since  habits,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite<l  States . 
tne  promulgation  of  the  law,  not  a  single  sanction  transportation  to  farms  and  manufacturing  oen- 
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ters,  and  removal  from  crowded  tenement  houses  for  all  are  not  Christians  who  are  called  Christian, 

in  the  great  cities.     The  worlc  is  done  in  a  sys-  and  all  are  not  of  Israel  who  are  called  Israelites, 

tematic  way,  with  agencies  in  New  York  and  Many  deeds  dark  and  terrible  have,  no  doubt,  been 

Philadelohia.  d^'*®  ^    which  Israel  w  guiltless ;  aSj  also,  in  many 

muT^#r«     1      IV.        u         <-•      jui-u  misdeeds  the  Catholic  Church  is  without  a  stain. 

The  Jews  of  Enfflaiid  have  been  stirred  by  the  The  world  is  perpetually  recruited  from  both  wdes  by 

death  of  Kev.  Dr.  N.  M.  Adler  and  the  election  those  who  are  unworthy  of  the  name  they  bear.    As 

of  a  successor  in  the  person  of  his  son,  Rev.  Dr.  the  world  grows  in  mass  it  grows  in  malice ;  and  if 

Hermann  Adler.    The  discussion  as  to  modifying  our  forecastes  are  ti*ue|  I  might  even  say— for  as  much 

his  powers  has  not  yet  reached  its  close,  and  in-  oa  what  w  foretold  is  certain— the  warfare  of  the  world 

dicates  the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  a  cen-  against  all  who  beUevc  in  God  will  grow  and  spread 

tral  rabbinate  and  the  desire  for  unity  instead  Jf  Po^er  fi^'  {J  fii^  conftict  and  its  final  dcstruo- 

of  uniformity.    Lord  RothschUd  tc^k\he  lead-  fhTm. '  Pe^ili'TTeVy^al^^^^^^ 

in;?  part  m  the  movement  to  unite  the  three  sec-  cial  vexations  generate  animosities  which  crush  the 

tions  of  English  Jews,  but  it  failed  of  any  prac-  weak  and  sting  men  to  madness.    The  greater  the 

tical  results.    The  large  increase  of  the  foreign  power,  Uie  greater  should  be  the  humanity  and  the 

Jewish  element  in  London  led  to  the  appoint-  tolerance  oithose  whom  ages  have  brought  low. 

ment  of  Dr.  Lerner  as  special  rabbi  for  them.  The  anti-Semitic  movement  met  a  severe  check 

and  the  project  of  erecting  a  central  synagogue  in  Germany  by  the  unwillingness  of  Emperor 

received  its  first  impetus  from  Lord  Rothschild's  William  further  lo  countenance  Court- Preacher 

proposed  grant  of  £10,000.     Under  the  dii-ebtion  Stoecker's  methods  and  the  summary  interdict 

of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gaster  the  Judith  Monteftore  Col-  put  upon  his  Jew-baiting.    It  is  true  a  motion 

lege  at  Ramsgate  was^  reorganized.   A  new  home  was  passed  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian 

for  incurables  was  opened    in  Victoria  Park,  Parliament  to  separate  Jewish  from  Christian 

London,  and  a  movement  was  begun  for  erecting  pupils  in  the  public  schools ;  but  the  unveiling 

a  new  synagogue  in  West  Hampstead,  London,  of  the  Mendelssohn  Memorial  in  Dessau  and  the 

and  a  new  one  was  opened  in  the  Hammer-  erection  of  the  LessiAg  monument  in  Berlin,  to- 

smith  district,  while  new  synagogues  were  conse-  gether  with  the  resolute  attitude  of  the  young 

crated  in  Nottingham  and  Northampton.    Solo-  Emperor,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  has 

raon  Shechter  was  ap[)ointed  Reader  of  Rabbinic  assured  the  Jews  of  his  sympathy  and  protec- 

Literature  at  Cambridge.     Prof.  Sylvester  re-  tion,  are  proofs  that  a  better  feeling  prevails.  In 

ceived  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Oxford  and  D.  Prance  the  slight  ripple  of  anti-Semitism  has 

C.  L.  from  Cambridge.  passed  away.     In  Austria-Hungary,  the  anti- 

The  ferment  in  the  industrial  world  affected  Semitic  party  is  either  dead  or  dormant.    In 

Jewish  artisans,  who  showed  their  svinpathy  to-  the  Austrian  Parliament,  on  Feb.  21,  Rabbi  Dr. 

ward  strikers  in  the  tailoring  and  boot-making  Bloch    spoke    against  anti  -  Semitic   agitation, 

trades.    The  final  report  of  the  House  of  Lords'  Meanwhile  the  stream  of  activity  in  religious 

committee  bore  further  evidence  that  there  is  and  charitable  work  continues.     A  new  home 

no  foundation  for  the  popular  notion  that  the  for  the  aged  was  erected  in  Vienna,  a  technical 

Jews  have  a  monopoly  of  sweating,  or  that  the  institute  in  Wilna,  a  home  for  convalescents  in 

conditions  of  English  labor  are  necessarily  de-  Warsaw,  an  orphan  asylum  in  Vienna,  and  new 

graded  by  the  infiux  of  foreign  Jews.  synagagues  in    Beriin  and   Bucharest.    Baron 

The  **  Diaries  of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Monte-  Bleichroeder  gave  100,000  marks  for  the  relief 

fiire"  was  one  of  the  notable  books  of  the  year,  of  patients  by  Dr.  Koch's  method. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Adler  had  a  correspondence  The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States 

with  Cardinal  Manning  in  connection  with  the  shows  a  healthy  progress  and  a  resolute  deter- 

alleged  imprimatur  by  the  Pope  to  a  book  giv-  mination  to  advance  along  the  lines  of  charitable 

ing  credence  to  the  **  blood  accusation,"  and  the  and  educational  work.    The  order  of  Benai  Be- 

Cardinal's  letter  removed  all  ground  for  fearing  rith  held  its  biennial  convention  in  Richm(»nd. 

that  the  Pope  approved  of  the  book.    The  twen-  The  subject  of  optional  endowment  was  rel^ 

ty-ftfth  anniversary  of  Cardinal  Manning's  work  gated  to   the  district  grand  lodges,  resolutions 

in  London  was  made  the  occasion,  on  Oct.  30,  of  were  passed  offering  co-operation  with  the  De 

an  address  presented  to  him  by  the  Jews  of  Eng-  Hirsch  Trust  for  Russian  immigrants,  and  sug- 

land,  testifying  to  their  appreciation  of  his  char-  gesting  an  improved  ritual.   The  official  strength 

acter  and  services.    In  his  reply  the  Cardinal  of  the  order  is  as  follows :  District  No.  1,  8,087 ; 

said*.  No.  2,  2,874;  No.  3,  1,980;  No.  4,  2,293;  No.  5, 

I  have  found  you  forward  m  all  good  works.    In  1.835;  No.  6,  2,562;  No.  7,  2.265;  No.  8,  2,456: 

tbecare  of  your  children,  of  your  siok,  and  of  your  No.  9,  about  900.     At  the  spring  conference  of 

poor  you  give  us  a  noble  example  of  generosity  and  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Association  addresses  were 

efficiency.     You  are  inflexible,  m  we  are,  in  main-  given  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Kohut,  Silverman,  and 

Ummif  that  education  18  esscnti^^^  Jastrow.     A  prize  of  $250  was  offered  by  the 

lour  schools,  as  ours,  are  flrmly  and  fearlessly  rclig-     -o^.,   rk-  n^«.fL^:i  *^-  -  *.u«^i :„..i  „«.i  -«;o.V,»;«« 

ious.    1  have  been  witness  of  viur  care  of  tlio'sick  Ih  ^«^;  ^^'  GoUheil  for  a  theological  and  scientific 

the  festivals  of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital.    Of  ^ork  on  Judaism,  and  f  100  for  the  liest  essay  on 

the  watchful  care  of  your  poor  I  have  had  full  evi-  rabbinical  training.    No  fall  conference  was  held, 

dence.     When,  driven  out  by  tyranny  in  Russia,  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  New  York  Jewish 

they  came  over  in  multitudes  to  our  shores,  I  was  ministers  to  provide  a  prison  chaplain   for  the 

witnws  of  your  wise  and  eflicient  admini«tration.  penitentiaries  and  mission  work.      At  the  first 

...  1  should  not  be  true  to  my  own  faith  did  I  not  meeting  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 


Sometimes,  perhaps,  we  have  wronged  one  another,    da,"  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner ;  *'  Judaism  m  its  Re- 
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lation  to  the  Republic,"  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H  Sonne-  Wherta»^  We  believe  that  the  ezehiaioD  of  Jewish 
schein  ;  »*  Confirmation  in  the  Synagogue,"  Rev.  families  from  hotel;  and  Bocial  pnvileg^,  the  excla- 
im n  Philincnn  •  ♦•  Th«  Rahhi  and  the  Con^re-  "*<*°  ^^  Jewuh  children  from  achooU  and  educational 
^\'  „  o  P^°  '  A  ^.?®  ^"°*  *"^  ^^^  ^ngre-  ^^^^^^^  fo^  no  other  reaeon  than  mere  prejudice, 
gation,    Itev.  Dr.  A.  llahn.             ,     ,      .^    .    ,  iu  altogether  un-Chribtian  and  un-American. 

In  the  domain  of  education  and  chanty  is  to  H^ved,  Therefore,  that  thi«  conference  docfi  here- 

be  chronicled  the  gift  of  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Idchiii  of  by  exprcsK  its  disapprobation  oi  all  diacriminauon 

^10,000  for  a  Semitic  museum  at  Harvard,  and  against  the  Jews  oa  such.    And  further,  we  extend 

-*_-  ^*  ACkn  ru\t\  u..  — .^^  /lu:^^..^  T<>«....iu.>«  ■**%»  fKo  /miv  ainAo*^  avmrtAthv  ftja^  commifiCTation  to  the  op- 

Balkana.  tlie  victims 
we  believe,  voiong 

/. 
• .  ' .  .  »,y,\.  1  vr  XT  I  ~  T\  ^Mwvvvow,  AitMM  no  ('Aviwu  **i«u  the  rulers  and  emi- 
were  organized  in  Chicago  and  ^ew  York.  Dr.  ^^^^  stateamen  of  the  vaat  Bussian  Empire,  we  plead 
Cyrus  Adler  was  sent  to  Europe  and  the  l!<ast  as  ^ith  all  it8  fair-minded  and  noble  citizena,  in  the 
agent  for  the  World*s  Fair  Oriental  Exhibit,  name  of  Ood  and  in  the  name  of  the  common  brother- 
New  synagogues  were  erected  in  Providence,  R.  hood  of  men.  to  atay  the  hand  of  croeltv  from  thU 
L,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  time-honored  people,  whiehluive  given  them  aa  well  m 
Y.,  New  York  City,  Helena,  Montana,  Omaha,  ua  our  Bible,  our  religion,  and  our  knowled«  of  God. 
-wlu  ««^  ibr^»f.i»ii  r*<>nu/io  An  offromnf  fn  iC««>fP«i,  That  wc Call  upou  thc  rulei»  aud  state*- 
Neb.,  and   Montreal,  Canada.      An  attempt  to  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^          ^^  ^j^^.^  influence  and 

unite  the  various  \  oung  Mens  Hebrew  Associa-  ^  ^^^  ^-^^  ^  authorities  of  all  lands  to  accom- 
tions  was  made  with  fair  prospect  of  success,  piuh  thii»  humane  and  righteous  end. 
The  objects  proposed  are  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  new  societies,  to  urge  Jewish  youth  The  conference  was  warmly  commented  on  by 
to  enter  trades  to  assist  in  maintaining  manual  the  ^neral  religious  press  and  produced  a  pleas- 
schools,  to  organize  an  employment  bureau,  and  ant  impression. 

form  a  lecture  bureau.    The  large  extent  of  ter-  A  similar  interchange  of  sentiment  took  place 

ritory  and  the  comparatively  few  associations  in  New  York  on  Dec.  6.  when,  at  the  invitation  of 

make  a  union  for  the  present  somewhat  chimeri-  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  of  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture, 

cal.     The  spread  of  sisterhoods  attached  to  a  President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  Prof, 

number  of  New  York  synago&nies  for  charitable  Brinton,  of  the  Universitv  of  Pennsvlvania,  the 

and  educational  purposes  and  the  organization  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  Rev.  Dr.  tieber  New- 

of  an  order,  '*  Daughters  in  Israel,"  in  Baltimore,  ton,  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs,  of  the  "  Jewish  Messen- 

on  the  plan  of  the  "  King's  Daughters,"  indicate  ^r  "  addressed  a  public  meeting  on  the  need  of 

much  activity  among  Jewesses.     The  United  improvements  in  theological  training,  with  a  view 

Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  received  $104,-  totheestablishmentof  a  summer  school  of  ethic?, 

528.82  and  expended  $105,090.77.  in  which  all  should  participate  without  distinc- 

The  Grand  Jury  of  New  York,  at  the  pugges-  tion  of  creed, 

tion  of  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Association,  pro-  The  new  dispensary  building  of  the  Mount 

nounced  the  granting  of  divorces  illeeal  unless  Sinai  Hospital  was  opened  in  July.   A  conference 

the  State  courts  are  nrst  consulted.    This  meas-  of  Christian  ministers  was  held  in  Baltimore  in 

ure  is  to  check  the  practice,  not  unusual  among  December  to  protest  against  Russian  persecutions, 

newly  arrived  immigrants  from  Russia  and  Ga-  Canjlinal  Gibi)ons  being  chairman  of  theconimit- 

licia.  of  securing  divorces  for  trivial  causes  from  tee.    The  American  Jewis^h  Publication  Society 

unauthorized  persons  who  claim  to  be  rabbis.  issued  **  Think  and  Thank." 

A  noteworthy  conference  was  held  at  Chicago,  The  necrology  of  the  year  embraces  abroad 

on   Nov.  24  and  25,   by  Jews  and   Christians.  Chief- Rabbi  Adler,  of  England ;  Prof.  Dr.  Schil- 

These  addresses  were  delivered :  Rev  E.  P.  Good-  ler-Szine&sy,  of  Cambridge ;  Rabbi  Dr.  Ludwig 

win,  D.  D.,  on  "  The  Attitude  of  Nations  and  Philippson,  of  Bonn  ;  Rabbi  Dr.  M.  Lehmann.  of 

Christian   People  toward  the  Jews";  Rev.  Dr.  Mavence;  Meyer  Marcus  Roest,  scholar  and  jour- 

B.  Felsenthal,   "Why  Israelites  do  not  accept  nalist,  of  Amsterdam;  Jacob  Werber,  journalist, 

Jesus  as  Messiah  " ;  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch.  "  The  of  Broil  v ;  Grand-Rabbi  Trenel,  head  of  the  Paris 

Religious  Condition  of  the  Jews  To-day  and  their  Jewish  Seminary ;  Cantor  Sulzer,  of  Vienna ;  the 

Attitude  toward  Christianity";  Rev. 'J.  H.Bar-  philanthropist   'Count    Abraham    Camondo,    of 

rows,   •*  Israel  a*?  an  Evidence  of  the  Tnith  of  Constantinople ;  Rabbi  Dr.  Landsberger.of  Hesse- 

the  Christian    Religion " ;   Rev.  Joseph  Stolz,  Darmstadt ;  Court-Councilor    Jonas  Guirland, 

"Post-Biblical   History  of  Israel";  Rev.  J.  M.  Chief  Rabbi  of  Odessa;   Rabbi  Dr.  M.  Joel,  of 

Caldwell,  D.  D.,  "  Palestine  To-day  and  the  Res-  Breslau,  a  scholar  of  much  breadth  and  ability, 

toralion  of  Israel " ;  Prof.  David  *C.  Marquis,  D.  and  a  writer  on  the  mediaeval  philoFophy  of  the 

D.,  "Israel's   Messiah";  Mr.  Zulotkoff,  "  Anti-  Jews;  Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  who,  though  not 

Semitism  ";  Prof.  H.  M.  Scott,  D.  D.,   "  Mutual  a  Jew,  was  ever  so  earnest  in  his  championship; 

Relation  and  Welfare  of  Jews  and  Christians."  At  Sir  Benj.  S.  Phillips,  Rev.  D.  Piza,  Drs,  Jos.  Kisch 

its  close  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  and  David  Asher  and  Mr.  Philip  Abraham,  of 

Whereas.  In  the  blind  bitrotrv  and  degradation  of  the  London :  the  Count^s  Rosebery,  who  as  Hannah 

dark  aires,  when  Jews  were  loo'ked  upon  as  the  special  de  Rothschild  was  given  in  mamage  by  the  Earl 

fooB  of  Christianity  no  one  seemed  to  remember  that  of  Beaconsfleld  to  Lord  Rosebery,  while  it  was  Mr. 

its  founders  were  iHraelitea,  that  its  divine  author  in  Gladstone  who  threw  earth  on  her  coffin  at  her 

hi.s  human  capacity  was  a  Jew,  a  descendant  of  David  burial ;  Baroness  J.  L.  Menasce,  of  Paris ;  Rabbi 

and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.       ^     ,.  ^                  ^  ,  Mercado,  of  Cairo ;  Rabbi  Dr.  Moses  Dusehak.  of 

HA^r««,  In  these  days  of  enlightenment  and  in  c^acow;  fimile  Levy,  painter,  of   Paris:  Max 
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Berlin;  Rabbi  Dr.  Aron, of  Strasburg ;  Rev.J.  L. 
Cardozo,of  Amstenlam;  C.  D.  Asser,of  the  Hague; 
Giuseppe  Revere,  of  Rome.  At  home,  there  have 
passea  away  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Peixotto,  ex- 
United  States  consul  to  Bucharest  and  Lyons, 
journalist,  lawyer,  and  philanthropist,  whose 
services  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Rou- 
mania  were  recognized  and  contributed  to  their 


political  freedom;  Jud^  Solomon  Heydenfelt, 
of  San  Francisco,  Philip  J.  Joachimsen  and  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Henry,  of  New  York;  M.  R.  Ck>hen, 
M.  D.,  of  Kansas  City ;  George  D.  Rosengarten 
and  Isidore  Binswanger,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev. 
Adolph  Rubin,  of  New  York;  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron 
Bettelheim,  of  Baltimore;  Louis  Sachs,  of  San 
Francisco. 


K 


KANSAS,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  Jan.  29,  1861 ;  area,  82,080  sqaare  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was,  107,206  in  1860;  864,899  in  1870;  996,096 
in  1880:  and  1.427,096  in  1890.   Capital,  Topcka. 

GoYemment. — ^The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Lyman  U. 
Humphrey,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Andrew  J.  Felt;  Secretary  of  State,  William 
Higgins;  Auditor,  Timothy  McCarthy;  Treas- 
urer, James  W.  Hamilton,  who  resigned  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  was  succeeded  by  William  Sims ;  At- 
torney-General, L.  B.  Kellogg ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  George  W.  Winans ;.  Su- 
perintendent of  Insurance,  Daniel  W.  Wilder ; 
tUilroad  Commissioners.  James  Humphrey,  L.  L. 
Turner,  and  Almerin  Gillett;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Albert  H.  Horton ;  Associ- 
ate Justices,  William  A.  Johnston  and  Daniel  M. 
Valentine ;  Supreme  Court  Commissioners,  B.  F. 
Simpson,  J.  C.  Strang,  and  George  S.  Green. 

Popalatlon. — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


OOUNTIKS. 


oocjirmes. 


AUen. 

AadenoD 

AniMhM 

AtehttoD -  .   ..... 

Barber 

BtttOD 

Boorboo 

Brown 

BaflUo 

Butler 

Chase 

ChauUDqoa 

CbtTokee 

Cb^Tenne 

(lark 

CUT 

Ctead 

Coffej 

Comuche 

Cowlw^ 

Crawrord 

Dmitar 

Dtckloaon 

Dooipban 

DoQfitaa 

Edwards 

Elk 

EiHa 

Ellswortb 

Finney 

Foote 

Ford 

FrankHn 

Garfield 

Oeaiy  (formerly  DavisX 
Gove. 

Orabam 

Grant '.'. 

Qnj 

Oreeley 

Ofnowom 


1880. 

1800. 

UJMS 

18.509 

9,067 
86.863 

14,208 

26,858 

2,661 

7,978 

104)18 

18.172 

19,091 

2a575 

12.817 

20,819 

191 

»■■•■• 

1S.5S6 

24,055 

6,081 

8,283 

11,072 

12,297 

21,905 

27,770 

87 

4,401 

1^ 

2,857 

12320 

16,146 

ld34S 

19,295 

11,488 

15,856 

872 

2,549 

21.A8S 

84.478 

16,851 

80,286 

i.180 

8,414 

15,251 

22.278 

14,257 

1^585 

21,700 

28,961 

2.409 

8,600 

ia628 

12,216 

6,179 

7.942 

8,404 

9.272 

8.850, 

4ii 

•«•••• 

8,122 

5,808 

16,797 

20,279 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

881 

6.994 

10,428 

1,196 

2,994 

4,258 

6.i»29 

9 

1,808 

2,415 

8 

1.264 

10,548 

liJBM 

In. 


2,206 
5^146' 
•8 
190 
^812 
8.S54 
8,984 
7,502 
•191 
6.469 
2,152 
1,225 
5,865 
4,864 
2.194 
8.826 
&952 
4,418 

2.m 

12,940 
18,485 
4,284 
7.022 
•722 
2,261 
1,191 
1,598 
1,768 
778 
8.850 
•411 
2.1 86 
8,482 
881 
8.429 
1,798 

ni 

1,299 
2,415 
1,261 
5,761 


Hamiltoo 

Harper 

llarvey 

Haskell 

Hodgmui.  .. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kansas 

Kearney 

Kingman 

Kiowa. 

I  Jibette 

Lane 

LesTenworth. 

Lincoln 

Linn 

I..ogan 

Lvon 

McPberaon... 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Meade. 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.. 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemabft 

Keosho 

IVess 

Norton 

Osage 

Osborne 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips   ..  .. 
Pottawatomie 

Pratt. 

Rawlins 

Beno 

Republic 

Rice 

Riley 

Rooks 

Rnsh 

Rassell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Sequoyah 

Sewara 

Shawnee 

Sheridftn ...  . 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton  


Stevens .... 

Sumner 

Thomas 

TreiFO 

Wabaunsee., 

Wallace 

Washington , 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Woodson... 
Wyandotte., 


1880. 


Total. 


1(«8 

4.188 

11,451 

"1,704 

10,718 

1^668 

17.475 

16,858 

9 

159 

8,718 

•  «  *  ■  ■  ■ 

22,785 

601 

82.855 

8,582 

1^298 

*  •  •  •  •  • 

17,826 
17.148 
12,458 
16,186 
296 
17,802 
14,911 
18,218 
9,265 

12,462 

1M21 

8,722 

6,998 

19,642 

12,617 

10,807 

6b896 

12.014 

16,850 

1.890 

1.628 

12,826 

14,918 

9,292 

10,480 

8,112 

5.490 

7,861 

18,809 

48 

18,758 

568 

5 

29.098 

1,567 

18 

18,ftS8 

4,766 

5 

12 

20,812 

161 

2,585 

8,756 

686 

14,910 

14 

18,776 

6.545 

19,148 


1800. 


996,096 


2,027 
18,266 
17.601 
1,077 
2395 
14,626 
16,620 
19,849 
17,885 

"1.671 
11,828 

2,878 
27.566 

2,060 
88,485 

9,709 
17.215 

8384 
28,196 
21,614 
20,589 
28,912 

2,542 
19,614 
15,087 
28,104 

11^81 

724 

19,249 

18,561 

4,944 

ia6l7 

26,062 

12.068 

12.581 

5,204 

18,661 

17,722 

8,118 

6,756 

27,079 

19,002 

14,451 

l«i,188 

8,018 

5,204 

7.888 

17,442 

1,262 

48,626 

'  1,508 

49.172 
8.788 
5,261 

1^618 
&520 
1,081 
1,418 

80,271 
5.688 
2,585 

11.720 
2.46^ 

22,894 
1.827 

15.286 
9,021 

54.407 


1,427.096 


1,859 
9,188 
6,160 
1,07T 
691 
8,906 
1,057 
1,874 
582 
•9 
1,412 
8.110 
2,878 
4,851 
1,450 
6,180 
1,127 
1,917 
8384 
5370 
4,471 

aos6 

7,776 
2,246 
1,812 
126 
4,891 
9,116 
724 
6,787 
8,440 
1,222 
8,619 
5,420 
•484 
2,274 
•192 
1,647 
1372 
6,228 
5.188 

14,258 
4,088 
5,169 
2.768 
•94 
•286 
•18 
8,684 
1.219 

24,b78 
•668 
1,498 

20.079 
2,166 
5,248 
1,780 
8.765 
l,<i2d 
1,406 
9,459 
5377 

"2.964 
1,782 
7.9S4 
13I8 
1,511 
2,4t<6 

86364 

481,000 


•  Decrease. 
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Finances. — The  reports  of  the  Auditor  and 
Treasurer  for  the  &sca\  years  ending  June  80, 
1889,  and  June  30,  1890.  show  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  all  funds  as  follow : 

For  1889 :  Beoeipt^,  inclusive  of  amount  in  trciwurv 
June  30,  1888,  $8,190,190.79;  disbun^ements,  $2,84^1,'- 
445. 10 ;  balance  in  treasury  June  80, 1 889,  $343,745.69 . 

For  1890 :  Receipts,  inclusive  of  amount  in  treasury 
Juno  30, 1889,  $3,309,237.56:  disbursements,  $2,594,- 
099.48 ;  balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1890,  $715,188.18. 

The  receipts  for  1889  included  $1,329,000.49 
from  taxes,  $29,000  from  sale  of  Kansas  State 
bonds,  11104,067.49  from  the  Penitentiary,  $265,- 
445.26  from  sales  of  school  lands,  $159,749.92 
from  sales  of  Government  land,  being  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sales,  $233,318.80  from  interest  on 
the- permanent  school  fund  bonds,  $318,466.80 
from  interest  on  sales  of  school  lands,  and  $41,- 
704.90  from  the  insurance  department.  The  ex- 
penditures for  1889  included  $1,311,178.24  from 
the  ^neral  revenue  fund,  $30,000  for  sinking- 
fund  bonds  paid,  $54,915  for  interest  on  the 
State  debt,  $13,961.18  for  interest  on  Quantrell 
raid  claims,  $207,231.43  for  the  State  House 
construction,  $544,353.81  for  annual  support  of 
schools,  and  $580,086.25  added  to  the  permanent 
school  fund. 

For  1890  the  receipts  included  $1,404,416.60 
from  taxes,  $105,258.10  from  the  Penitentiary, 
$162,863.40  from  sales  of  school  lands,  $253,550.17 
from  sales  of  Government  lands,  5  per  cent., 
$274,943.42  from  interest  on  permanent  school 
fund  bonds,  $224,857.12  from  interest  on  sales 
of  school  lands,  and  $35,767  from  the  insurance 
department.  The  expenditures  for  1890  includ- 
ed $1,018,630.92  from  the  general  revenue  fund, 
$34,172.95  for  Quantrell  raid  claims  paid,  $58,- 
000  for  interest  on  SUte  debt,  $187,488.01  for 
State  House  construct ion«  $523,302.78  for  annual 
support  of  schools,  and  $633,445  added  to  the 
permanent  school  fund. 

The   aggregate    bonded    debt  of    the    State 
amounts  to  $801,000,  of  which  $12,500  l)ecomes 
due  in  1894,  $36,500  in  1895,  $70,000  in  1896 
$200,000  in  1897,  $220,000  in  1898,  $159,000  in 
1899,  $18,000  in  1908,  and  85,000  in  1909. 

The  Auditor's  report  shows  that  $536,000  of 
this  amount  is  owned  by  the  permanent  school 
fund,  and  $9,000  by  the  State  University  fund, 
leaving  $256,000  as  the  amount  of  bonds  owned 
by  individuals. 

Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1887, 
whereby  the  State  assumed  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain guerilla  raid  claims,  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, the  principal  of  which  aggregates  $352,- 
963.91,  have  been  issued  by  the  Auditor  of  the 
State.  This  sum,  with  the  bonds  before  men- 
tioned, forms  the  total  State  debt. 

Coanty  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Kansas 
counties  in  1890  was  $14,817,780,  of  which  all 
except  $588,105  is  a  bonded  debt.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  $6,861,859  in  the  total  debt 
since  1880.  Only  10  of  the  78  counties  in  the 
State  are  without  debt. 

Yalaatlons. — The  total  valuation  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State  for  1890,  as  returned  by 
the  county  clerks,  was  $347,717,218,  which  sum 
was  increased  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
to  $348,459,943.  These  figures  show  a  decrease 
of  $12,355,130  from  the  valuation  of  1889.  The 
valuation  of  town  lots  was  $72,814,873,  a  de- 


crease of  $3,515,798  from  1889 ;  of  other  real 
estate  (including  44,059,605  acres  of  land).  $168,- 
285,199,  a  decrease  of  $5,516,811;  of  personal 
property,  $48,750,913,  a  decrease  of  $4,436,458; 
of  railroad  property,  $57,866,232,  an  increase  of 
$371,383.  The  rate  of  taxation  for  SUte  pur- 
poses was  4*25  mills,  3*4  mills  l)eing  for  the  gen- 
eral fund  '4  mill  for  the  State  House  fund,  -2  mill 
for  the  interest  fund,  and  -25  mill  for  the  Univer- 
sity fund. 

Edncation. — The  following  public-school  sta- 
tistics, covering  the  school  years  ending  June  30, 
1889  and  1890,  are  reportecl  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent : 


SUBJECT. 

1889. 

1890. 

Popnlation  between  five  and  twenty- 
-  one  years: 
Male 

289.098 
SSM4S 

244.697 
4,245 
6^9 

$41  85 

$84  70 

25*6 

$2,794,428 

8,819 

$5,288,584 

280,«5t 

Femnle 

24%j9e8 

Total 

6(«,614 
991430 

^7,960 

EoroUed  lo  pablic  schools ... 

Average  dallj  attendanoe 

Hale  teachers 

4,173 

Female  teachers 

€M& 

Average  oionthly  aalaiy : 
Male  teachers 

$13  00 

Female  teachers 

$S4  47 

Aversge  school  year  In  weeks 

Value  of  school  property 

27  0 
$10,617,149 

Number  of  school  housAS. 

9.911 

Hooded  debt  of  school  districts 

$5,448,48^ 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  year  for 
school  purposes  were  as  follow : 

Receipts^  1889, — Balance  in  district  treasuries, 
July  1, 1888,  $584,007.15 ;  received  frt)m  coun- 
ty treasurers,  from  district  taxes,  13,625,40^6 ; 
from  the  State  and  county  school  funds  $526,- 
592.91 :  from  sale  of  school  bonds,  $909,023.19 ; 
from  all  other  sources,  $260,134.15;  making  a 
toUl  of  $5,915,163.76. 

Expenditures,  1889.  —  For  teachers'  wa^es 
and  supervision,  $2,986,908.96 ;  for  rents,  repairs, 
fuel,  and  incidentals,  $725,955.66;  for  district 
libraries  and  school  apparatus,  $68,755.86;  for 
sites,  buildinffs,  and  furniture,  $1,014,730.81; 
and  for  all  other  purposes,  $341,114.58 ;  making 
a  total  of  $5,137,460.87,  and  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  district  treasurers,  June  30,  18t^,  a 
balance  of  $777,702.89. 

Receipts,  1890.  —  Balance  in  district  treas- 
uries, July  1,  1889,  $694,417.67;  received  from 
county  treasuries,  from  district  taxes,  $3,573,- 
340.20 ;  from  the  State  and  county  school  funds, 
$502,502.95;  from  sale  of  school  bonds,  $757,- 
932.55 ;  from  all  other  sources,  $169,466.59 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $5,696,659.96. 

Expenditures,  1890.  —  For  teachers'  wages 
and  supervision,  $3,021,066.38 ;  for  rents,  repairs, 
fuel,  and  incidentals,  $680,291.16;  for  district 
libraries  and  school  apparatus,  $77,076.49;  for 
sites,  buildings,  and  furniture,  $874,221 ;  and 
for  all  other  purposes,  $320,311.83;  making  a 
total  of  $4,972,966.86,  and  leaving  in  the  hands 
of  district  treasurers,  June  30,  1890,  a  balance 
of  $723,693.10. 

The  following  were  the  permanent  funds  of 
the  State  available  for  educational  purposes  on 
Dec.  31,  1890 :  Permanent  school  fund,  $5,801,- 
664.68;  University  fund,  $126,463.91;  Normal 
School  fund,  $126,118.55. 

At  the  State  University  for  the  school  year 
1889-90  there  were  508  students,  of  whom  17 
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were  in  the  graduate  department,  190  in  the 
college.  56  in  the  law  school,  188  in  the  prepai-a- 
torj  department,  and  130  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  art,  music,  and  pharmacy.  During 
the  same  period  515  students  attended  the  State 
Agricultuml  College.  At  the  State  Normal 
School  there  were  1,180  students,  908  in  the  nor- 
mal department  and  212  in  the  model  school. 

Agriealtare.^-The  following  summary,  from 
a  compilation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  shows  the  product  and 
value  of  the  field  crops  of  Kansas  for  1889 : 


Acm. 

Predoct. 

VftlB*. 

winter  whaat,  btuhels. 

Bye.  bushels 

Bpnng  wheat,  bushels., 
(.'•onii,  bushels. 

1,560,947 

294,626 

88,888 

6,820,606 

6,878 

1,892.098 

4,888 

109,447 

6.615 

824,698 

21,153 

1,888 

118,829 

248 

699 

89,568 

481,714 

85,080,048 

5,850,080 

1,189,808 

278,888,821 

175.405 

47,922,889 

60,990 

11,482,482 

779,788 

"*  1*87*526 

511,900 

1,115,8<9 

178,600 

419,400 

28,749,800 

868,428 

n6.828 

2,456,984 

$19,842,578  7T 

1,586,998  27 

588427  44 

51,649,876  18 

Barter,  boshela 

Oau,  tmshels 

47,829  77 
7,654,812  88 

Backwbest  basbels .  . 
Irish  potatoes,  bushels. 
Street  potatoes,  boshels. 

borf^hum,  busheJs 

Castor  beans,  bushels.. 

Cotton,  pounds 

Jlax,  pounds 

41,994  00 

8,892,229  90 

412,266  70 

4,217,757  60 

240,885  55 

40.952  00 

l,11^849  00 

8,680  00 

Hempl  barrels 

TobaSoii,  pounds 

Broom  cord,  pounds . . . 
MiUet     and     Hnnga- 
*^*i  tons,  a . . . 

41,940  00 
881,248  00 

8,458,712  00 
IJ^.868  00 

Tame  cmissea.  Dounds.. 

Pnirio  under  feooe,  tons 

4,838,907 
16,821,572 

7,870,952  00 

Total 

9104^72,498  00 

.... 

The  value  of  the  live  stock  for  1889  is  $116,- 
126,466,  the  figures  being  as  follow : 


Tlnrsea. 

Hnlesand  asses. 

Mlleh  cows 

Other  cattle. 

Sbeep 

SwfaML 


Total 


IfnmbOT. 


719,894 
90,857 

728,552 
1,788.486 

298,858 
1,681.955 


ValM. 


957,651,520  tM) 

8,182,180  00 

18,028,986  09 

26,076,640  (M) 

784,682  50 

10,607,707  60 


9110,126,466  00 


Charities.  —  During  the  two  years  ending 
Jane  30,  1890.  the  average  number  of  persons 
cared  for  annually  in  the  eight  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  was  1,989,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $672,085.61,  the  per  copi/a  cost  being  $173.30. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  cared  K>r  during 
the  preceding  two  years  was  1,605,  at  a  cost  per 
capita  of  $198.18. 

The  average  number  at  the  Topeka  Insane 
Asylum  during  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 
1890,  was  723 ;  at  the  Osawatomie  Insane  Asy- 
lum, 504;  at  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Olathe,  213 ;  at  the  Reform  School  at 
Topeka,  189;  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Wyandotte,  75 ;  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
at  Atchison,  111.  There  were  103  inmates  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  on 
June  30.  1890,  and  85  at  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls.  The  latter  institution  was  established 
at  Beloit  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  is  located 
on  a  tract  of  70  acres  near  the  city.  A  building 
to  accommodate  100  children  has  been  erected 
by  the  State  at  a  cost  of  $16,989. 

The  State  Soldiers'  Home  is  on  the  Fort  Dodge 
military  reservation.  It  is  projected  on  the  cot- 
tage plan  and  admits  not  the  old  soldier  alone, 
but  includes  his  wife  and  such  other  members  of 


his  family  as  may  be  dependent  on  him  for  sup- 
port.   The  inmates  on  Nov.  1  numbered  123. 

Prisons. — The  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
State  Penitentiary  on  June  80,  1888,  was  887. 
The  number  received  for  the  ensuing  two  yean 
was  675;  number  diiK;harged  702;  number  in 
custodpr  June  30, 1890,  860. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennial  period, 
there  was  paid  into  the  State  treasury  from  con- 
tract labor,  boarding  United  States  piisoners, 
sales  of  coal,  from  other  sources,  the  sum  of 
$103,867.49.  During  the  second  year  of  the 
period  the  amount  received  from  the  same 
sources  was  $105,258.10. 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  first 
vear  exceeded  the  cash  receipts  as  above  given 
t>y  $60,976.42,  and  the  expenses  of  the  last  year 
exceeded  the  cash  receipts  by  $48,329.36. 

This  showing  is  much  improved  if  we  take 
into  ficcount  the  cash  and  labor  expended  in 
permanent  improvements  and  the  coal  furnished 
state  institutions,  for  which  no  cash  is  received. 
These  items  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  $44,- 
284.93,  and  for  the  last  year  to  $51,681.24.  These 
amounts  would  reduce  the  excess  of  expendi- 
tures over  cash  receipts  for  1889  to  $16,^1.49, 
and  entirely  wipe  out  the  deficit  for  1890.  leaving 
a  surplus  in  the  sum  of  $3,351.88. 

Railroads. — As  a  result  of  the  larse  com 
crop  of  1889,  the  price  of  that  grain  fell  in  the 
autumn  so  low  that  many  of  the  farmers  refused 
to  sell,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  they 
still  held  large  quantities,  which,  at  the  prevail- 
ing transportation  rates,  it  was  unprofitable  to 
market.  Believing  that  a  reduction  in  these 
rates  would  inure  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
farmers  and  the  railroads.  Gov.  Humphrev  ad- 
dressed communications  to  the  officials  of  the 
leading  railroads  in  the  State,  re<]uesting  that 
they  make  a  large  reduction  in  their  rates.  Sub- 
seauent  negotations  resulted  in  a  conference  on 
Feb.  8,  at  Topeka,  between  the  railroad  ofiicials 
and  the  Governor,  other  State  officers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farmers,  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  by  the  railroads  to  reduce  on  and 
after  Feb.  20  the  tariff  rates  on  com,  from  Kan- 
sas points  to  Chicago,  10  per  cent,  from  existing 
rates,  subject  to  a  minimum  of  20  cents  and  a 
maximum  of  25  cents  a  hundred- weight  This 
concession  afforded  the  farmers  temporary  relief, 
but  there  was  among  them  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  freight  charges  on  all  agricultural  prodact-s 
were  unreasonably  high.  The  leaders  of  the 
Farmers*  Alliance  took  the  initiative,  and  on 
April  11  filed  with  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
a  petition,  signed  by  more  than  20,000  Alliance 
men  and  farmers,  asking  the  commissioners  to 
order  a  reduction  of  rates  on  all  agricultural 
products  from  Kansas  points  to  Missouri  river. 
A  hearing  was  held  on  June  17,  and  the  decision 
of  the  commissioners  was  rendered  on  July  1. 
They  held  that  the  request  of  the  petitioners 
should  not  be  granted,  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  reduction  would  not  accomplish  the  result  de- 
sired, but,  believing  that  a  reduction  was  needed 
in  local  rates  generally  between  Kansas  points, 
they  promised  to  make  such  a  reduction  at  an 
early  date.  Accordingly,  on  Aug.  8,  they  pub- 
lished a  schedule  of  reduced  rates,  which  the 
railroads  were  directed  to  observe  on  and  after 
Sept  1.     In  this  schedule  there  was  an  average 
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reduction  on  wheat,  flour,  com,  oats,  and  other  them  to  abandon  the  business,  or  at  least  to  pre- 

grains  of   32  per  cent,  from  the  -former  local-  vent  them  from  selling  until  the  passage  of  the 

distance  tariff,  and  a  reduction  of  10  \}er  cent.  Wilson  bill  by  Congress,  which  would  nullify 

on  other  merchandise,  including   cattle,    coal,  the  original-package  decision  and  restore  the 

lumber,  and  salt.  prohibitory  law  to  its  full  effect.    The  dealers 

Besabmission  and  the  Original  Paekage.  retaliated  by  petitioning  the  United  States  Courts 

— The  year  1890  was  a  stormy  one  for  the  cause  to  enjoin  the  prosecuting  officers  from  interfering 

of  prohibition  in  Kansas.    Trouble  was  first  en-  with  their  business  and  from  beginning  further 

countered  from  a  small  portion  of  the  Repub-  prosecutions.     These  petitions  were  uniformly 

lican  party  hostile  to  prohibition,  whose  mem-  granted  (the  first  case  being  decided  late  in 

bers  had  been  active  during  1889  in  organizing  June),  and  injunctions  were  issued  against  these 

Resubmission  Republican  clubs  in  the  cities  and  officers.  Some  of  the  Topeka  dealers  also  brought 

larger  towns.    Their  success  had  been  such  that  suits  against  the  local  prosecuting  officers,  the 

near  the  close  of  that  year  a  call  was  issued  for  sheriff,  the  police  officers,  and  the  editor  of  one 

a  convention  of  delegates  from  these  Resubmis-  of  the  daily  papers,  all  as  co-defendants,  alleging 

sion  clubs,  to  be  held  at  Wichita  on  Jan.  15,  for  that  a  conspiracy  existed  between  them  to  de- 

the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  organization.    At  stroy  the  plaintiff^s  business.     Meanwhile,  the 

this  convention  a  State  Resubmission  Republi-  people,  seeing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  **  orig- 

can  League  was  formed,  and  resolutions  were  mal-package     shops  m  spite  of  all  opposition, 

adopted,  declaring  the  prohibitory  law  a  failure  grew    impatient  at  the  delay  of  Congress  in 

and  demanding  that  the  Governor  should  call  a  passing  remedial  legislation.     A  State  cnnven- 

special  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  tion  was  called  to  register  the  protest  of  the  peo- 

of  resubmitting  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  pie  against  the  so-called  "  Missouri  whisky  in- 

the  people.  Thisactionof  the  convention  was  laid  vasion."  and  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  neees- 

before  Gov.  Humphrey,  who  appointed  May  23  as  sity  of  immediate  action.    The  convention  met 

a  day  on  which  he  would  hear  any  reasons  for  at  Topeka  on  June  23,  and  more  than  3,000  dele- 

an  extra  session.    On  that  day  the  resubmission  gates,  representing  every  county  in   the  State, 

Republicans  gathered  in  convention  at  Topeka  were  present.    An  address  was  issued  and  a  se- 

(fully  nine  tenths  of  them  being  from  Wichita,  ries  of  resolutions  adopted,  both  of  which  the 

the  stronghold  of  this  movement)  and  invited  Kansas  delegation  in  Congress  was  requested  to 

the  Governor  to  appear  before  them.    This  he  present  to  that  body. 

refused  to  do,  deemmg  that  they,  as  petitioners,  On  Aug.  8,  the  Wilson  bill,  having  passed  both 
should  come  to  him.  But  he  expressed  his  will-  Houses  of  Congress,  received  the  President's  ?ig- 
ingness  to  hear  at  his  office  anything  that  the  nature.  The  closing  of  nearly  all  of  the  obnox- 
oonvention  or  its  committee  might  decide  to  lay  ious  shops  immediately  followed,  and  it  was 
before  him.  This  action  so  exasperated  the  con-  thought  that  the  trouble  had  ended.  But  two 
vention  that  it  decided  to  ignore  tne  Governor  and  questions  were  raised  by  the  liquor  sellers — first, 
to  submit  to  the  people  the  long  memorial  whicn  whether  the  Wilson  act  itself  was  constitutional ; 
it  had  adopted.  After  listening  to  a  series  of  second,  whether,  after  the  decision  of  Leisy  r«. 
speeches  abusive  of  the  Governor,  the  convention  Hardin,  a  re-enactment  of  the  Kansas  pronibi- 
adioumed.  Lat«r  in  the  year  the  league  de-  tory  law  would  not  be  necessary  to  give  it  effect 
veloped  into  an  independent  political  organiza-  upon  imported  liquors.  These  points  were 
tion.  It  held  a  State  convention  at  Wichita  on  brought  before  Judges  Foster  and  Pnillipsin  the 
Sept.  9,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Democratic  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
party,  and  joined  with  it  in  supporting  a  fusion  Kansas,  in  the  case  re  Rahrer,  which  was  de- 
ticket  for  State  officers.  cided  on  Oct.  17.  The  court,  without  express- 
Late  in  April,  while  the  resubmission  move-  ing  any  opinion  on  the  first  point,  decided  that 
ment  was  developing,  the  decision  of  the  United  the  effect  of  Leisy  vs.  Hardin  was  to  nullify  the 
States  Supreme  Court  was  announced  in  the  case  Kansas  law  so  far  as  it  related  to  imported 
of  Leisy  vs.  Hardin,  known  as  the  Iowa  "  orig-  liquors,  and  that  the  Wilson  law  could  not  give 
inal-package "  case.  It  required  but  a  short  it  any  force  that  it  did  not  previously  have.  It 
time  for  the  brewers  and  liquor  dealers  of  Kan-  followed  that,  as  it  was  ineffectual  to  suppress 
sas  City  and  other  Missouri  cities  to  understand  the  "  original-package  "  business  before  the  w  il- 
and  taKe  advantage  of  the  principles  therein  es-  son  law  was  passed,  it  was  ineffectual  thereafter 
tablished.  Their  agents  were  sent  into  all  the  unless  i-e-enacted.  From  this  decision  the  State 
larger  commimities  in  the  State  to  open  "orig-  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
inal-package  *'  shops,  and  in  a  few  weeks  these  On  the  very  day  when  this  decision  was  an- 
were  in  full  operation.  The  friends  of  prohibi-  nounced,  "original-package"  shops  were  opened 
tion  were  thoroughly  indignant,  and  in  some  in-  in  Topeka  and  other  cities,  and  the  business  was 
stances  they  went  so  far  as  to  drive  the  dealers  again  in  full  blast.  They  had  been  in  oiieration 
out  of  town  and  to  destroy  or  send  the  packages  scarcely  a  fortnight,  when,  on  Oct.  31,  Judge 
of  liquor  back  to  Missouri.  The  State  and  county  Caldwell,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
prosecuting  officers  everywhere  were  urged  to  the  District  of  Iowa,  in  a  similar  case  which 
use  every  possible  legal  resource  against  the  in-  came  up  under  the  Iowa  prohibitory  law,  ren- 
truders.  iCumerous  arrests  were  made  and  pros-  dered  a  decision  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
ecutions  begun,  but  in  all  cases  the  United  States  Judges  Foster  and  Phillips,  nolding  that  the 
courts  were  obliged  to  release  the  dealers,  when  effect  of  the  Wilson  law  was  to  re-establish  in  its 
they  were  brought  before  them  on  habeas  corpus,  full  force  the  Iowa  prohibitory  law.  In  view  of 
Popular  sentiment  upheld  the  prosecuting  offi-  these  conflicting  decisions,  niany  of  the  liquor 
cers  in  arresting  the  dealers  again  and  again,  in  dealers  decided  to  close  their  shops  and  await 
order  to  harass  them  with  litigation  and  cause  the  decision  of  the  appeal  to  the  United  States 
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Supreme  Court.  The  case  was  pending  in  the  spiracy  law  of  the  State  affecting  railway  em- 
latter  court  at  the  close  of  the  year.  ploy^s,  and  demanding  a  law  that  freight  cars 
Political. — The  political  contest  of  this  year  should  be  equipped  with  automatic  air  brakes 
was  remarkable  for  the  breaking  down  of  old  and  safety  couplmg  appliances. 
party  lines.  In  addition  to  the  three  old  organ-  The  Republicans  field  their  convention  at 
izations«  two  new  ones  appealed  to  the  suffrages  Topeka  on  Sept.  8.  They  renominated  Gov. 
of  the  people — the  Resubmission  Republican  Humphrey,  Lieut.-Gov.  Felt,  Secretary  of  State 
party,  wnose  origin  is  considered  above,  and  Higgms,  Attorney-General  Kellogg,  Superi|i- 
the  People*s  party,  which  was  an  outgrowth  of  tendent  of  Public  instruction  Winans,  and  Chief- 
the  Fanners*  Alliance  movement.  The  history  Justice  Horton.  For  Auditor  the  nominee  was 
of  the  Fanners'  Alliance  in  the  State  dates  from  Charles  M.  Hovey,  and  for  Treasurer  S.  G. 
1888.  During  1889  it  enjoyed  a  surprising  Stover.  The  platform  included  the  following : 
growth,  absorbing  the  State  Grange  in  December  We  are  in  favor  of  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in  all 
of  that  Year,  and  began  the  year  1890  with  a  the  schools  of  tho  State,  and  demand  such  legislation 
membership  of  over  100,000.  Up  to  that  time  «»  will  procure,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  tho  best 
it  had  taken  no  active  part  in  politics,  but  ite  standard  books  at  the  least  possible  price. 
growing  power  proved  too  great  a  temptation  to  .  >V  e  are  m  *avor  of  electing  the  railroad  oommta- 

r  '^*^?  A^"^  '"^^  ¥^r^  'T-'?""  rt^C^iStrtS'ciiis^^^^ 

f orinmg  the  Alliance  di  rectly  m  to  a  political  or-  Commissioners  ample  power  to  regulate  the  passenger 
rainization,  they  united  in  creating  a  so-called  and  freight  rates.                                        r        o 
People's  party,  which  adopted  the  Alliance  prin-  We  favor  such  a  change  by  legislation  as  will  pro- 
ciples  and  which  every  Alliance  man  was  urged  duce  a  more  effective  syeiem  of  the  assessment  of  prop- 
to  support.  ci^v  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  a  reduction  ot  the 

The  first  ticket  for  State  officers  placed  in  the  excessive  fees  and  salaries  of  public  officers,  including 
field  was  nominated  at  McPherson  on  July  4,  by  **'T«^''^JliP'S  ?if«f°th^  «  »..♦. 
the  third-party  Prohibitionists.  They  se^teS  ^d  ofTbUri^n  \br  ^J^'^^eZ^T^^.^:^ 
the  following  candidates:  For  Governor,  A.  M.  arl-ing  between  employes  and  corporations. 
Richardson  ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  Leon-  We  are  in  favor  of  bo  amendinj^  our  exi^tinjr  laws 
ardsion  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Fairfield  ;  on  the  subject  of  the  payment  ot  employes  of  indi- 
for  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Myers ;  for  Auditor,  H.  F.  viduals,  companies,  or  corporations  enpa^d  in  man- 
Potter  ;  for  Attorney-General,  D.  W.  Kent ;  for  ?»'act"nng  «»  to  provide  for  weekly  payment  of  wages 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  S.  S.  ^w^^^ifJ^^^l 
Weatherby.    On  Oct.  13  I).  W  " 

from  the  ticket  and  advised  the  

the  Republican  candidate  for  Attorney-General,  lishments. 

The  State  convention  of  the  People's  party  was  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 

held  at  Topeka  on  Aue.  13.    The  following  ticket  Wichita  on  Sept.  9.  Its  nominees  were :  For  Gov- 

wasnominated:  For  Governor,  John  F.WiUits:  ^mor,  Charles  Robinson;  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 

for  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  C.  Shinn  ;  for  bee-  e^or,  D.  A.  Banta ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  S.  G. 

I!^i7  of  State,  R.  b.  Osborn;  for  Ireasurer,  W.  j^^^,  f^^  Treasurer,  Thomas  Kirby;   for  Au- 

II.  Biddle  ;  for  Auditor,  E.  F.  Foster ;  for  At-  ^itor,  James  Dillon  ;  for  Superintendent  of  Pub- 

tomey-General,  John  N.Ives;  for Supenn tendent  ijc  Instruction,  M.  H.  Wood;  for  Justice  of  the 

of  Public  Instruction,  Miss  Fannie  McCorraick;  Supreme  Court,  M.  B.  Nicholson.    The  Farmers' 

for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W  F.  Right-  Alliance  candidate  for  Attorney-General,  John 

mire.     The  platform  mcluded  the  following :  n.  Ives,  was  indorsed  for  that  office.    The  plat- 

The  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  should  shorten  form  included  the  following : 

the  hours  of  toil  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  em-  ^^j  ^^  opposed  to  all  sumutuaiy  le^slation,  and 

ployed  equal  with  the  employer.  demand  the  earliest  resubrntsion  of  the  so-called  pro- 

The  earth  js  the  common  hentwre  of  the  people ;  hibitory  amendment  to  a  vote  of  tJie  electors,  and  an 

every  person  bom  mto  the  world  is  entitled  equally  immediate  repeal  of  the  laws  passed  in  the  interests  of 

with  all  others  to  a  place  to  live,  and  earn  a  hvinfr,  prohibition,  which  confer  dangerous  power  when  the 

and  any  system  of  sfovernment  that  does  not  maintain  ^^^^s  substantially  deprive  the  citizens  of  trial  by 

Mdpro^  this  inalienable  nght  is  wrong,  and  should  ^^^^  ^^  o^-  j^^yj  pclf-«rovemment,  and  we  declare 

X     .  ^^'^^^  ^\  abolished.^               ^      , ,     .  imequivocally  for  high  license  and  local  option. 

We  demand  the  abolition  of  national  banks.  We  arc  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  exerci.*e  by  the 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  Le^gioture  of  its  undoubted  powere  to  regulate  tho 

We  demand  that  C?ontn«»  shall  pass  such  laws  as  operation  of  raUroads  in  this  Stoto  to  the  end  that 

shall  ellfectunlly  prevent  the  dealing  in  tuturcs  m  all  pSagentfer  and  freight  rates  shall  be  equal,  reasonable, 

agncultnral  and  mechanical  pnxiuctions.    _  ^^  jajr^    There  is  no  legal  right  in  railroads  to 

We  demand  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  alien  ^y^^^^  ^  gnj^u  shipper  a  hijrhcr  rate  than  a  larger  one, 

<>^6r»hip  of  land.          _.j    ^      u    •           ^  nor  is  it  just  for  common  corners  to  charge  a  higher 

Mr  e  demand  that  Conjrress  provide  for  the  issue  of  g^m  for  the  transportotion  of  agricultural  products 

sufficient  amount  of  tractional  paper  currency  to  facil-  than  of  any  merchandise. 

itate  exchange  through  the  medium  of  tho  United  a^^i.              *.•           ji        «i.-d      u*' 

States  mail.  At  the  Fame  time  and  place  the  Resubmission 

Wedemand  that  the  means  of  communication  and  Republicans  met  in  State  convention  and 
tTDDsportstion  shall  be  owned  by  and  operated  in  the  adopted  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  Democrats, 
interest  of  Uie  people,  as  is  the  United  States  postal  which  was  in  reality  a  fusion  ticket,  tho  candi- 
system.  date  for  Lieutenant-Governor  being  the  chair- 
Resolutions  were  also  passed  favoring  a  Board  man  of  the  Resubmission  Convention.  The  fol- 
of  Labor  Arbitrators,  denouncing  the  importa-  lowing  is  a  portion  of  the  Resubmission  platform: 
tion  of  Pinkerton  detectives  by  railroads  to  We  renew  our  pledgt)  of  unwavering  loyalty  to  the 
ooeroe    their   employes,  denouncing    the    con-  principles  of  tho  national  Republican  party,  which 
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has  ever  ht^en  fur  oliampionin^  the  rij^hts  of  all  the 
people,  and  its  mana^uQent  of  affaire  haa  been  in- 
Kptred  by  stateKmooship  so  great  as  to  conicnand  the 
admiration  of  all. 

We  arraign  the  party  managers  iu  thia  State  as  dis- 
loyal to  the  principlet*  and  unfaithful  to  the  interests 
of  the  Bepublican  party,  and  charge  that  the^  have 
put  the  party  in  Kansas  out  of  harmony  with  the 
national  KepubUcan  ptirty,  and  thereby  absolve  them 
from  all  obligations  to  longer  acknowledging  their 
leadership. 

These  tiiirgs  impel  us  as  the  onl^  method  which 
promiites  sucoe^m  to  sink  party  pretercnoes  in  State 
politics  for  the  time,  and  unite  with  such  of  our  fcUow- 
dtizens  of  the  State  as  share  our  convictions. 

Before  the  close  of  the  canvass  the  Republi- 
cans became  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  defec- 
tions from  their  ranks,  and,  in  their  endeavors  to 
hold  the  paily  toother  went  so  far  as  to  assail 
the  character  of  the  gubernatorial  candidate  of 
the  PeopIe^s  party.  The  charges  against  him 
were  based  upK>n  the  official  records  of  the  county 
court,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  publication  of 
these  records  saved  the  Republicans  from  defeat. 
They  elected  their  entire  ticket,  with  one  excep- 
tion, but  their  olurality  of  nearly  80,000  in  1888 
was  reduced  to  barely  one  tenth  of  those  figures. 
The  official  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows: 
Humphrey,  115,025;  Willits,  106,972 ;  Robinson, 
71,357;  Richardson,  1,230.  The  other  Republi- 
can candidates,  except  the  Attorney-General,  were 
elected  by  pluralities  varying  from  4,915  in  case 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  to  8,443  in  case  of  Au- 
ditor. For  Attorney-General  the  vote  was  122,- 
752  for  Kelloffg  to  170,065  for  Ives,  the  latter 
being  the  candidate  of  both  the  People's  party 
and  the  Democratic-Resubmission  party.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  were 
elected  at  the  same  time  as  follow:  Alliance, 
00;  Republicans,  27 :  Democrats.  8.  Of  the  90 
Alliance  members,  62  had  been  Republicans. 

Two  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution 
were  voted  u|K>n  at  the  same  time.  The  amend- 
ment increasing  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  three  to  seven  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  66,601  in  its  favor  to  121.636  against  it. 
The  amendment  changing  the  time  for  the  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Legislature  to  the  first  Tues- 
day of  December  and  lengthening  the  session  to 
ninety  days  was  also  defeated,  the  vote  standing 
53,463  for  and  140,041  against. 

Of  the  7  Congressmen  chosen  at  this  time,  the 
Republicans  ■  elected  only  2,  the  People's  party 
1,  and  4  were  electe<l  on  a  fusion  ticket,  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats,  the  People's  party,  and 
the  Resubmissionists. 

KENTUCKY,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  June  1,  1792;  area,  40,400  stjuare 
miles.  The  fiopulation,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  220,955  in  1800; 
406,511  in  1810;  564,135  in  1820;  687,917  in  1830; 
779,828  in  1840;  982,405  in  1850;  1,155,684  in 
1860;  1,321,011  in  1870;  1,648,690  in  1880;  and 
1,858,635  in  1890.    Capital,  Frankfort. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Simon  B. 
Buckner,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  James 
W.  Bryan ;  Secretary  of  St-ate,  George  M.  Adams ; 
Auditor,  L.  ('.  Norman;  Treasurer,  Stephen  G. 
Sharp,  who  resigned  on  Feb.  20,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  Hale ;  Attorney-General,  P.  W. 
Hardin ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Joseph  D.  Pickett:  Insarance  Commisnoner, 
Henry  T.  Duncan ;  Register  of  the  Land  Office, 
Thomas  H.  Corbett ;  Commissioner  of  Agricult- 
ure, (/.  Y.  Wilson;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
I.  A.  Spaulding,  J.  F.  Hagar,  W.  B.  Fleming; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  William 
H.  Holt;  Associate  Justices,  William  S.  Pryor, 
Joseph  H.  Lewis,  and  Caswell  Bennett. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


Adair 

Alien 

AuderatHi . . . 

Bikllftrd 

Kurren 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Boorbon  

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt.... 
Brpcktnridgw 

BaUitt 

Batler 

OaldweU 

(ilalloway.  .. 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

GJtaton 

Crittenden . . 
Cumberland . 

Davleaa 

Edmonson  . . 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming..... 

Fli»yd 

Franklin . . . . 

Fnlton 

Oallatln 

Oanwd 

Grant 

Orayee 

Grayson 

Qnt'n 

Greenap .... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harian 

Harrison  ... 

Han 

Henderson   . 

Henry 

Hickman.... 

HoDkios 

Jackson 

JefTerson 

Jessamine... 

Johnson 

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

1m  Rue 

Laurel 

Lawrence  . . . 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcber 

T^wis 

Lincoln 

Livingston . . 

Lo^ran 

Lyon 

NIadison 

MagolUn 


1880. 

189a 

18,078 

18^721 

12,089 

18,692 

»3«1 

10,610 

14,878 

8,800 

2S.821 

81.490 

11,982 

12,818 

e,086 

10312 

11,«96 

12,246 

1^9M 

16.976 

12.ie5 

14.088 

11.980 

12,948 

18.609 

IIJMB 

7,742 

8,706 

17,486 

18.976 

8.521 

8.291 

12,181 

18.956 

11,282 

18,186 

18,295 

14.075 

87,440 

44,20tt 

•  •  •       •  ■ 

7.612 

8,958 

9,266 

12^645 

17,904 

10,988 

11,S48 

81,C8i 

84,118 

12,115 

15,484 

10,222 

12.447 

7,912 

7,017 

11.688 

18419 

9,804 

8,452 

27,780 

88,120 

7,222 

8,005 

6.567 

9,214 

9,86i» 

10,886 

29,028 

85,698 

15.221 

16,078 

10,176 

11,256 

18.^99 

21,267 

7.977 

10.005 

4.882 

4611 

11,704 

11,138 

1S.Q68 

12,671 

94.188 

26.584 

15,784 

18,688 

11,8T1 

11,463 

18.871 

13,911 

8,568 

9,214 

9&564 

21,804 

^278 

6,197 

16,504 

16.914 

17,188 

16,489 

24,515 

29.586 

14,492 

14.164 

10,651 

11,687 

19,122 

281^05 

6.678 

8,261 

146,010 

188,598 

10,864 

11,248 

9.155 

11,027 

48,988 

54.161 

•  •   •  •   ■  • 

5^488 

10,587 

18,7A2 

9,798 

9,488 

9,181 

1H,747 

18.262 

17,702 

4,2M 

6,205 

8,740 

8,964 

6.601 

6w920 

18,154 

14,808 

15,080 

15.962 

9,165 

9,474 

24,858 

28,812 

6,768 

7,628 

22.052 

24JM8 

6,944 

9,196 

648 

1.6i>S 
1.249 

«5C»8» 
•S8l 
881 
4357 
250 
1,020 
1.S68 
1,018 

« 1,140 
968 
1,490 
•280 
1,775 
1.904 

i,76S 
7,612 

818 
4,839 

665 
2,486 

8y3]9 

9,225 
•^65 
1.481 
•442 

5.890 

7S8 
2,647 

976 
6.675 

857 
I^ObO 
2.568 
2.036 
•221 
•566 
•412 
4«896 
2J<(»4 
•406 
•1.460 

6U 
•1,260 

919 

410 
•694 
5.021 
•«2« 

9«« 

u& 

62>8 

884 

1>72 

101,178 

5^4» 

8,175 

•J*6D 

4.616 

4.440 

L951 

224 

819 

1.649 

SS3 

809 

•^46 

2.296 
2,232 
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CUUITTXES. 


MifiOB 

ManhaU 

Matin 

kbtfon 

McCnektro. . . 

McLean 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mereirr 

Metealt 

Monroe 

Mootcomory  . 

MoTjran 

Muhi^nbanrb. 

Nelson 

Nichoias 

OMo 

Oldham 

OveD 

0«r»tey 

Pendleton . . . 

Ferry 

like 

Towell 

Pn]a«kl 

Eubertaon 

Rotk  Castle . . 

Kowan 

RusaelL 

Sfott 

SibeJby 

Simp«on 

Spenoor 

Tavlor 

Todd 

Trinr 

Trimble 

Union 

Wanvn  — 
WaahingtoQ . . 

Warne 

Webster. 

Wbitler 

Wolfe 

Woodfixrd.... 


Total. 


1880. 


14,098 

9.647 

8,067 

20.469 

16,268 

9,898 

10,328 

8,755 

14,142 

9,428 

10,741 

10,566 

8,400 

15,008 

16,609 

11,869 

19,669 

7,667 

17,401 

4,942 

16,702 

0,607 

18,001 

8,689 

81.818 

0,814 

9,670 

4,420 

7,591 

14,965 

16.818 

10,641 

7,040 

9,859 

15.994 

14,4S9 

71T1 

17,809 

27,681 

14,419 

12,512 

14,246 

12,000 

^688 

11,800 


1,648,690 


1890. 


15,643 

ll,2b7 

4,209 

20,778 

21,051 

9,887 

9,484 

4.666 

15,084 

9,871 

10,9S9 

12.H67 

11.249 

17.955 

16.417 

10.764 

22,946 

6,754 

17,676 

5,975 

16,846 

6,881 

17,878 

4,608 

25,781 

4,684 

A,841 

6,189 

8,186 

16,546 

16JS21 

10,878 

6,760 

9,868 

1(V814 

18,902 

7,140 

18,229 

80,158 

18,622 

12,^^2 

17.196 

17,590 

7,180 

12,880 


1,858,685 


InCTMM. 


955 
1,640 
1,152 

804 
4,789 

094 
«889 

911 

b98 

448 

248 
1,801 
2,794 
2,857 
^198 
•1,105 
8,277 
•918 

275 
1.088 
•856 

784 

4,877 

1.059 

4,418 

•1,180 

171 
1,709 

545 
1.681 
•292 

287 

•280 

94 

820 
•5S7 

•81 

420 
2.627 
•797 

840 
2,950 
^590 
1,548 

080 


809,945 


•  Decrease. 

Finances. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
Auditor,  the  total  balance  in  all  the  iiind.<t  of  the 
State  treasury  on  June  30, 1889,  was  only  $72,- 
026.24,  while  the  general  fund  at  that  date 
.«hoYed  a  deficit  of  $227,655.22.  In  spite  of 
these  facts,  and  against  the  strenuous  objection 
of  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  this  year  re- 
duced the  tax  rate  for  the  general  fund  from  20 
to  15  cents  on  each  $100  of  property.  This 
redaction  in  the  regular  revenue  for  1890  came 
at  a  lime  when  large  extraordinary  expenses 
caused  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  must  be 
incurred,  and  the  result  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  deficit  during  the  year.  A  report  of  the 
special  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1888  to  realize  upon  the  funds  and 
property  of  defaulting  Treasurer  Tate  was  made 
to  the  Legislature  in  April,  showing  that  the 
loss  to  the  State  had  been  reduced  to  about 
$46,000.  with  a  nrobabilitv  that  $10,000  more 
would  be  realized  before  their  labors  were  com- 
plete<l. 

Taloatlons.  —  For  1889  the  total  value  of 
property  a.sse!$sed  for  taxation  was  $498,423,606, 
of  which  $131,533,729  was  the  value  of  person- 
ally and  $366,889,877  of  realty.  Included  in  the 
assessrarnt  were  25,477,063  acres  of  land,  valued 
at  $228,568,596:  town  lots,  valued  at  $138,321,- 
281;  579.424  cattle,  valued  at  $5,870,502;  545.- 
936  sheep,  valued  at  $1,045,812;  1,003,680  swine, 
valued  at  $3,892,438;  and  377,852  horses  of  com- 


mon stock,  valued  at  $19,774,600.  The  total  as- 
sessment was  increased  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  to  $501,676,267.  For  1888  the  total 
county  assessment  was  $491,554,189,  which  was 
raised  by  the  State  board  to  $492,658,132.  The 
total  rate  of  State  taxation  for  1890  was  42*5 
cents  on  each  $100. 

LegifulatlYe  Session— The  Legislature,  which 
began  its  regular  biennial  session  on  Dec.  30, 
1889,  concluded  its  work  on  May  27.  On  Jan.  3, 
in  joint  session,  it  unanimously  re-elecled  United 
States  Senator  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn.  On  May 
3  United  States  Senator  James  B.  Beck  died,  and 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  choose 
a  successor  for  the  unexpired  term.  There  were 
numerous  Democratic  candidates,  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  was  Conp^ressman  John  G. 
Carlisle.  On  the  first  ballot  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  he  received  34  votes ;  William  Lindsay, 
26  votes ;  J.  Proctor  Knott,  27 ;  Laban  T.  Moorie, 
12;  James  B.  McCreary,  10;  Evan  E.  Settle,  6. 
On  the  ninth  ballot  Carlisle  received  73  votes, 
and  Lindsay  43.  On  May  17.  in  joint  conven- 
tion, Carlisle  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  107  to  7 
for  Silas  Adams,  the  Republican  nominee. 

The  legislation  of  the  session  includes  about 
1.900  laws,  of  which  hardly  100  are  of  a  eeneral 
nature.  The  most  important  act  provides  for 
the  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September 
of  a  convention  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for 
the  State.  It  is  provided  that  an  election  for 
members  to  this  convention  shall  be  held  at  the 
time  of  the  regular  August  election.  A  bill  was 
passed  over  the  Governor's  veto,  reducing  the 
annual  State  tax  rate  for  the  general  fund  from 
20  to  15  cents  on  each  $100,  and  making  the 
total  rate  for  tail  State  purposes  42^  cents,  in- 
stead of  47|  cents,  as  heretofore.  The  geological 
survev  of  the  State  was  continued  for  two  years 
and  tne  sum  of  $15,000  appropriated  for  its  use 
during  that  time.  The  law  autnorizing  the  issue 
of  lottery  licenses  by  the  State  Auditor  was  re- 
pealed aiid  the  charters  of  six  lottery  companies 
heretofore  specially  granted  by  the  Legislature 
were  revoked.  Another  anti-lottery  act  prohibits 
the  advertisement  of  lotteries  in  anv  paper  sold 
in  the  State.  An  act  was  passed  re-arrang- 
ing the  congressional  districts  of  the  State  so  as 
to  make  all  but  one  surely  Democratic.  The 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  were  not.  as  here- 
tofore, limited  in  their  power  of  paroling  pris- 
oners to  5  per  cent,  of  their  number.  The 
sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the  relief 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Clinton  and  vicinity,  who 
were  visited  by  a  tornado  on  Jan.  12,  and  a 
similar  appropriation  of  $80,000  was  made  for 
the  people  of  Louisville,  who  were  similarly 
afflicted  on  March  28.  Improvements  were 
authorized  at  the  Frankfort  renitentiary.  and 
the  Feeble-Minded  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tutes each  received  appropriations.  The  Ken- 
tucky Soldiers'  Home  was  incorporated,  to  pro- 
vide a  retreat  for  needy  national  or  Mexican 
veterans,  and  was  authorized  to  receive  the 
moneys  provided  by  Congress  for  aid  to  Kuoh 
homes.  No  financial  aid  was  given  by  the  State. 
The  ex-Confederates  of  the  State  long  since  took 
steps  to  care  for  their  needy  comrades,  but  no 
provision  has  heretofore  been  made  for  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  national  service. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  wei-e  as  follow  : 
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Authorizing  the  State  to  sue  for  delinquent  taxes.  acres,  lies  on  what  is  now  the  north  side  of  Ohio 

Prohibiting  the  sale  or  gitl  of  cigarettes  to  persona  river,  and,  according  to  the  description  of  her 

under  eighteen  years  ot  age.                  •  .    ,    .  ^  boundaries,  would  now  belong  to  Indiana.    But 

untdX'ea'(JjJr".{Sio?h^^°d'?m^i?,XtS  Ij--  «hown  that  when  Kintucky  became  . 

penalty  for  shooting  at  a  person  from  ambush.  ^^at®  the  mam  channel  of  the  Ohio  ran  north  of 

Increasing  the  power  or  the  railroad  oommissioncrs.  t"©  island,  and  the  jurisdiction  and  boundary  of 

Appropriating  $9,956  for  completing,  and  110,500  Kentucky  then  extended  to  the  low- water  mark 

for  fumishin|^,  the  new  building  for  the  Inatitutiou  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel,  embracing  the 

for  Feeble-Mmded  ChUdren.  island  within  that  State.    These  facts,  as  well 

County  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Kentucky  as  the  long-continued  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky 

counties  in  1890  was  $5,741,636,  a  decrease  of  over  the  island,  were  deemed  conclusive.    It  was 

4^582,766  in  ten  years.    Of  this  sum,  $5,470,677  declared  that  the  boundary  line  established  at 

is  bonded  and  $261,959  floating.     Nearly  one  the  time  of  the  admission' of  Kentucky  could 

third  of  the  counties  are  without  debt.  not  be  changed  by  any  subsequent  changes  in 

Constitutional  Gonrention. — The  members  the  conformation  of  the  river, 

elected  on  Aug.  4  to  this  convention  assem-  Political.  —  The  elevation  of  Congressman 

bled  at  Frankfort  on  Sept.  8,  and  were  called  to  John  G.  Carlisle  to  the  United  States  Senate 

order  by  Gov.  Buckner     Hon.  George  Washing-  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 

ton  was  selected  as  temporary  chairman.    For  triet,  to  fill  which  a  special  election  was  called 

permanent  chairman  or  president  of  the  con ven-  on  June  21.    The  Democrats,  on  June  11,  nomi- 

tion  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  was  chosen.     There  nated  Worth  W.  Dickerson,  after  a  remarkable 

was  much  delay  before  earnest  work  was  begun,  contest  in  the  nominating  confiention,  which 

and  at  the  end  of  a  session  lasting  more  than  lasted  through  207  ballots.     The  Republican 

three  months  the  new  Constitution  was  far  from  candidate   was   J.  Rairdon.     Th«  D^ocratic 

complete.    On  Dec.  19  a  recess  was  taken  until  nominee  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about 

Jan.  6.  1891.  3,500.    The  only  State  officer  to  be  elected  this 

Knott  and  Perry  Counties. — In  these  coun-  year  on  a  general  ticket  was  a  Clerk  of  the  Court 
ties  the  lawlessness  of  the  people  has  been  such  of  Ap|:)eals.  At  a  State  Convention  of  Prohibi- 
as  to  prevent  any  administration  of  justice  since  tioniists,  on  May  15,  at  Lexington,  Mrs.  Josephine 
1888.  They  are  mountain  counties,  accessible  K.  Henry  was  nominated  for  this  office.  The 
only  on  horseback.  In  the  autumn  of  1888,  on  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Louisville 
the  representation  of  Circuit-Judge  Lilly,  Gov.  on  May  28,  and  nominated  W.  W.  Longmoor  on 
Buckner  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  Perry  the  twenty-fifth  ballot.  No  Republican  State 
County,  to  enable  him  to  hold  court  in  that  Convention  was  held,  but  in  June  the  Republican 
county;  but  as  he  refused  to  allow  the  troops  to  State  Committee  named  J.  H.  Tinsley  as  the 
proceed  to  Knott  or  Letcher  Counties,  no  court  party  candidate.  The  election,  on  Aug.  4.  re- 
was  held  therein.  Of  the  condition  of  affaii*s  in  suited  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
these  counties.  Judge  Lilly  says:  by  the  usual  majority.    At  the  same  time  an 

In  the  fell  of  1888  I  failed  to  hold  the  regukr  fall  election  was  held  for  njembers  of  the  Constitu- 

term.H  of  the  Letcher  and  Knott  circuit  courts,  and  in  tional  Convention,  which  would  meet  in  Septem- 

1889  tho  regukr  fall  terms  of  the  Perry  and  Knott  ber.     A  large  majority  of  the  successful  candi- 

circuit  courts.    The  counties  of  Knott  and  Perry  are  dates  were  Democrats.    A  few  representatives  of 

absolutely  dominated  and  terrorized  by  savage'  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  a  few  Republicans 

awless  band^.    All  respect  tor  jUBtice  and  the  peace-  were  chosen.    On  the  same  date  Judge  T^wis,  of 

inland  orderly  admmistration  of  the  law  is  not  only     fu^  r^«„_i.  ^f  Arv.w»oi»  «,«»  -«>  ^^^*,^  ^;*u •  1.^ 

set  at  defiance,  but  tlio  mont  high-handed  outragesaro  the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  re-elected  without  op- 

perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  flie  court,  and  with  the  position  by  the  voters  of  his  appellate  district, 

purpose  and  object  of  terrorizing  and  intimidating  At  the  ^overabe^  election  10  Democratic  and 

the  officers  of  justice.    At  the  peril  of  my  life,  fre-  1  Republican  Congressman  were  elected. 

quently  narrowly  escaping  death.  I  have  held  the  cir-  K6CH,    ROBERT,    bacteriologist,    bom   in 

cult  courts  in  these  counties.    Before  tlie  fall  terms  Clausthal,  Germany,  Dec.  11,  1843.     He  is  the 

for  1988  in  these  counties  came  on  I  had  knowledge  son  of  an  officer  in  the  department  of  mines,  at- 

of  leuds  existmg  m  both  the  counties  of  Knott  and  f^ndt^l  thi»  ffvnin«siiim  in  hi*;  nRtivA  tnvn   *nd 

Perrv  of  the  most  deadly  and  malignant  character,  i          i  oao  i^*  VJSSf ^^    .i  nis  natne  town,  ana 

Hostile,  armed  bands  in  tliese  two  counties  constantly  ''*^™  1862  to  1866  studied  medicine  at  Gotim- 

menaced  each  other.     Deadlv  conflicts  between  the  P^^-  .  ^^^  became  an  assista,nt  in  the  General 

opposing  factiouR  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Hospital  at  Hamburg;  began  practice  in  1866 

The  circuit  court  drew  together  at  the  court  house  the  at  Langenhagen,  and  then  settled  at  Kaeknitz. 

factions  from  all  sections  ot  the  county.    A  collision  in  Posen.    From  1872  till  1880  he  was  district 

^^*^-tohr®^^"^^'  ^"^^  *^^  demoralizing  results  was  physician  at  Wallstein.    He  studied  bacteriolog- 

inevitaoie.  ^^^j  (jise^ses,  including  wound  infections,  septi- 

Believing  that   the  local  authorities,  if  they  c«»inia,  and  anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  with  great 

should  make  proper  efforts,  could  cope  with  the  success  and  in  1880  was  appointed  a  member  of 

difficulties,  the  Governor  has  refused  since  1888  the  Imperial  Health  Office.    In  1885  he  became 

to  cause  expense  to  the  State  by  ctilling  out  the  director  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  in  Beriin. 

troops.  About  1878  he  made  a  report  in  reference  to 

Green  Riyer  Island.— The  United  States  the  bacterium  that  had  been  found  associatpil 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  State  of  Intiiana  with  anthrax,  or  splenic  disease.  His  investiga- 
te. State  of  Kentucky,  rendered  an  opinion  on  tions  went  to  show  that  the  potency  of  this  or- 
May  19  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  Kentucky  to  the  ganism  lay  in  the  spores,  rather  than  in  the  de- 
ownership  of  Green  River  Island,  in  Ohio  river,  veloped  bacterium.  He  found  that,  when  no 
This  island,  nearly  five  miles  long  and  more  spores  were  visible  in  the  dried  diseased  blood 
than  half  a  mile  wide,  embracing  about  2,000  with  which  mice  were  inoculated,  the  jx>wer  of 
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con-rejing  infection  UsUd  onlj'  for  a  few  weeka ; 
while  blood  in  which  the  spores  had  sopareteil 
continued  virulent  [or  [our  veare.  Living orgnn- 
isnis  hud  been  observed  in  those  infectious  dis- 
orders which  originate  in  the  introduction  of 
poisonous  matter  through  wounds,  but  their  eon- 
Dection   with  Ihe  development  of  the  infection 


had  not  been  detennined.  Dr.  Koch's  experi- 
ments with  small  animals  showed  that  different 
forms  of  disease  were  produced  by  the  injection 
of  putrid  blood,  one  of  which  was  not  accom- 
panied by  the  development  of  bacteris,  but 
deemed  due  to  a  special  poison  which  he  named 
xrpiin  or  septin,  while  another  form  was  evi- 
dently bacterial  ;.anU  that  the  effects  varied  with 
different  animals. 

In  1882  he  published  the  renults  of  experi- 
ments that  went  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
tubercular  dL^eose  was  also  caused  by  micro- 
phytic  fcerms.  He  claimed  not  only  to  have  ascer- 
tained the  bacterial  oripn  of  the  disease,  but  to 
have  detected  the  speciflc  microbe,  having  found 
s  eharacteristic  and  previously  unknown  baciliuH 
in  all  tubercularly  altered  organs^  He  had  ob- 
served it  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  cheesy  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia,  tubercles  of  the  brain,  iti- 
te^-tinal  tuoercles,  scrofulous  glands,  and  fun- 
gmia  inflammation  of  the  joints;  In  all  cases 
which  he  had  examined  of  spontaneous  con- 
sumption in  animals— in  cattle,  hoj^,  poultry, 
monKeys.  porpoi=es,  and  rabbits.  In  monkeys 
dewl  of  consumption  he  had  found  the  organ- 
isms in  quantities  prevailing  the  lungs,  spleen, 
liver,  diaphragm,  and  lymphatic  glands. 

His  report  of  this  investigation  was  published 
in  A  Berlin  medical  journal,  in  a  memoir  on 
-The  Etiology  of  Tubereulosin,"  of  which  Dr. 
Klein,  a  distinguished  pathologist,  said  that  nny 
one  who  carefully  reviewed  it  would  "come  to 
thf  conclusion  that  Dr.  Koch's  results  are  to  be 
accepted  with  unconditional  faith."  Dr.  Klein 
afterward  disputed  Koch's  indent! flcation  of  the 
"comma  bacillus"  with  the  cause  of  thnlera. 
In  tbe  neit  year  a  report  was  published  by  Wat- 
son Chejne  of  a  visit  that  he  hod  made  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Medicine  by  Kesearch,  to  the 
laboratory  of  Dr.  Koch,  and  also  to  that  □(  M. 
Toussaint,  who  was  engaged  in  a  similar  investl- 


Ktion.  It  represented  that  such  results  of 
ussaint  as  disagreed  with  those  obtained  by 
Dr.  Koch  were  not  borne  ouL  But  the  result 
of  inoculation  with  cultivations  obtained  from 
Dr.  Koch  was  in  all  cases  rapid  development  of 
tuberculosis.  The  examination  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tuberculous  material  showed  the  constant 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  but  of  no  other 
micro-organisms.  The  rapidity  and  certainty  of 
action  of  this  matter,  when  inoculated  into  ani- 
mals, was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  nuinlwr  of  ba- 
cilli introduced,  and  the  most  certain  and  rapid 
means  of  inducing  tuberculosis  seemed  to  be 
the  inoculation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  cultivated 
on  solid  blood-serum. 

When  cholera  broke  out  in  Eeijit  in  1883.  Ihe 
German  Government  appointed  Dr.  Koch  chief 
*  "  '  that  country,  and  lo 


The  report  of  the  work 

of  this  commission  in  Egypt  pointed  out  the  line 
on  which  future  studies  were  to  be  pursued.  In 
eipcriments  carried  on  in  both  living  and  dead 
subjects,  while  no  distinct  organism  could  be 
traced  in  the  blood  and  the  organs  that  are  most 
freq^uentl^  tbe  seat  of  micro-parasites,  bacteria 
bavinfc  distinct  characteristics  were  found  in  the 
intestmea  and  their  mucous  linings,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  seemed  to  identify  them  with  the 
disease  from  which  the  jialients  were  suffering. 
They  were  present  in  the  case  of  all  palicntii  suf- 
fering from  cholera,  and  in  the  bodies  of  all  who 
had  dieil  of  it.  whereas  they  were  absent  in  the 
cose  of  one  patient  who  hnd  hsJ  time  to  recover 
from  choleia,  but  had  died  of  some  secondary 
complication ;  and  they  were  not  discoverable  in 
the  case  of  patients  wlio,  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic, succumbed  to  other  diseases.  They  were 
also  the  same  with  the  bacillus  that  Ur.  Koch 
had  met  Ihe  year  before  in  the  bodies  of  jiatients 
who  had  died  o[  cholera  in  India.  In  1884  Dr. 
Koch  visited  Toulon,  where  cholera  was  mging. 
The  invesligalloUB  of  the  German  commission 
were  continued  in  India,  and  his  rejioh  on  the 
subject  was  published  in  the  "  Klinische  Woch- 
enschrift "  of  Berlin,  No.  ):iiiv,  18)j4.  He  had 
found,  in  the  rice-water  discharges  of  patients 
suffering  from  cholera,  peculiar  curved  bacteria, 
which  have  become  'known  as  "comnia-shaped" 
bacilli,  such  as  he  hud  not  been  able  lo  discover 
in  any  cases  of  diarrhoea ;  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  isolating  them  by  artificial  culture.  This  he 
declared  to  be  a  fpeciflc  micro-organijsm  having 
marked  characteristics  distinguishing  it  from  all 
other  known  organisms.  The*  organisms  grow 
rapidly  in  meat-infusion  and  blood-serum,  and 
well  in  other  fluids  especially  milk,  and  in 
potatoes ;  and  possess  Ihe  power  of  active  motion. 
Theyare  notkdied  by  freezing.  They  grow  onl^ 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  very  fast ;  Iheir 
vegetation  rapidly  reaches  its  higheft  point,  then 
remains  stationary  for  a  time,  afler  which  it 
ceases  as-ropidly  as  it  grew,  and  Che  bacilli  die. 
When  dried,  they  die  within  three  houre;  and 
they  do  not  torm'spores.  Micro-organisms  pos- 
sessing ail  of  these  and  cennin  more  delii-ale 
characteristics  which  are  definitely  described  are 
Koch's  bacilli. 

The  presence  of  these  bacilli  in  cholera   was 
determmeil  by  microscopical  eiaminatio 
cases  in  Egypt,  and  by  microscopical  ei 
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and  cultivation  in  gelatinous  meat-infusion  in  these  bacilli  were  found  outside  of  the  bod?, 
forty-two  cases  of  post-mortem  examination  in  Dr.  Koch  maintained  that  the  natural  history  of 
India ;  and  in  numerous  other  cases  of  dejections  the  disease  corresfionds  with  the  various  charu^ 
in  Egypt,  India,  and  Toulon — ^giving  a  hundred  teristics  of  the  organism  in  question.  In  expert- 
cases  in  which  the  organisms  were  found.  This  ments  subsequent  to  this  report.  Dr.  Koch  sac- 
was  the  only  form  of  micro-organism  that  was  ceeded  in  producing  cholera  by  inoculation  in 
constantly  present  in  the  disease.  It  was  present  some  of  the  smaller  animals.  A  bill  was  unani- 
in  greatest  numbers  in  acute  and  uncomplicated  mously  passed  by  the  German  Parliament,  in 
cases,  and  in  the  parts  most  affected ;  while  it  1884,  awarding  135,000  marks  to  Dr.  Koch  and 
was  never  present  m  other  diseases,  and  had  not  his  companions  in  this  research, 
been  found  outside  of  the  bodv  where  no  cholera  In  1890  he  announced  that  he  had  discovered 
was  in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Koch  declared  a  prevention  or  remedy  for  tuberculous  diseases 
that  no  other  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  than  which  consisted  in  inoculatin|c  the  patient  with 
that  these  bacilli  are  the  cause  of  cholera.  a  certain  lymph,  the  composition  of  which  was 

In  the  water  of  a  tank  whence  the  inhabitants  not  disclosed.    (See  Tuberculous  Diseases.) 

of  a  village  near  Calcutta  derived  their  supplies  The  principal  published  works  of  Dr.  Koch 

for  drinking,  cholera  bacilli  were  found  in  con-  are  ** Etiology  of  Splenic  Fever"  (1876);  "Re- 

siderable  numbers  when  the  cholera  epidemic  searches   on    Diseases   of   Wound    Infections '^ 

was  at  its  height.    At  a  later  period,  when  there  (1878) ;  **  Inoculation  for  Splenic  Fever"  (18:^3): 

were  only  a  few  cases  of  illness,  the  comma  "  Contributions  to  the  Etiology  of  Tuberculosis " 

bacilli  were  few,  and  found  only  at  one  part  of  (1882) ;  and  contributions  to  transactions  of  the 

the  tank.    This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  German  Health  Bureau. 
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During  the  year,  in  which  book  production  was  while  Henry  Harland  (Sidney  Luska)  produced 

unusually  active,  falling  but  little  short  of  that  of  "  Two  Women  or  One  f   from  the   MS.  of  Dr. 

that  of  1886,  America  produced  a  few  books  of  Leonard  Senary,"  extravagant  but  amusing,  and 

lasting  value  amid  a  vast  number  that  were  in-  "  Two  Voices,"  two  short  stories.  '*  A  Waif  of  the 

inferior — as  much,  perhaps,  as  she  had  a  right  to  Plains  "  and  ''  A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate,"  by 

expect.    The  record  of  travel  and  exploration  Bret  Harte,  belong  to  his  earliest  and  best  style ; 

completed  in  1890  will  make  the  year  memorable  while  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  published  **  Friend 

for  all  time,  and  successful  books  also  mark  Olivia"  and    *'The  Household  of  McNeil,*"  a 

other  departments.    Of  the  total  4,559  books  re-  Scottish  story.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  made 

corded  in  1890,  against  4,014  in  1889,  3,080  were  her  debiU  as  an  authoress,  under  the  pseudonvm 

entirely  new,  nearly  one  third   being   novels;  of  "Julien  Gordon,"  in  "A  Diplomat  s  Diary,^ a 

while  of  3,533  made  in  this  country,  2,800  were  channing  story  of  European   life,  followed  by 

the  work  of  American  authors  and  translators,  **  A   Successful   Man,"   purely  American :  ani 

or  adaptations  by  Americans  to  meet  American  another  sensation  was  occasioned  by  the  publica- 

needs.    Only  733  were  reprints,  for  the  most  part  tion,  also  anonymously,  of  "  The  Anglomaniacs," 

of  paper-bound  novels,  and  importations  from  a  fine  piece  of  satire  by  Mrs.  C.  Burton  Harrison. 

England  of  books  already  in  process  of  manu-  A  second  novel  by  the  same  lady  was  "  Flower 

facture  were  also  unusually  few ;  while  the  pas-  de  Hundred,"  a  story  of  a  Virginia  plantation, 

sage  of  the  International  Copyright  bill  by  the  The  Black  Forest  in  the  ninth  century  formed 

House  of  Representatives  dilring  the  year  gave  the  background  of  Arlo  Bates's  ''Albrecht": 

stronger  promise  for  the  future  of  a  more  marked  while  the  problem  of  the  negro  is  the  real  basis 

individuality  in  our  national  literature.  of  "Pactolus  Prime,"  by  Albion  W.  Tourgee. 

Fietion. — In  1890  there  were  printed  1,118  Stories  of  army  life  by  C'apt.  Charles  King  were 
novels,  of  which  835  were  new,  the  number  being  "  Starlight  Ranch,"  "Sunset  Pass,  or  Running 
equally  divided  between  American  and  foreign  the  Gantlet  through  Apache  Land,"  and  "  The 
authors.  The  leading  book  of  the  year,  as  in  Colonel's  Christmas  Dinner,"  the  last  edited  by 
1889,  was  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  her  "Sid-  him  merely.  "A  Web  of  Gold,"  by  Katherine 
ney  "  proving  as  great  a  success  as  "  John  Ward,  Pearson  Woods,  the  acknowledged  authoress  of 
Preacher,"  and  being  considered  by  some  an  ad-  "Metzerott,  Shoemaker,"  is  strongly  Socialistic 
vance  beyond  that  work,  but  good  work  was  also  in  tone ;  while  among  books  called  forth  bv 
done  by  other  known  and  (for  a  time)  unknown  "  Looking  Backward,"  of  Edward  Bellamy,  sre 
writers.  From  William  D.  Howells  we  had  "The  "  Looking  Further  Backward,"  by  Arthur  Dud- 
Shadow  of  a  Dream,"  unsatisfactory  as  most  of  ley  Vinton,  and  "  Looking  Farther  Forward,"  by 
that  author's  works,  but  equal  to  the  best  in  ar-  Richard  Michaelis,  both  able  and  pungent  re- 
tistic  treatment,  and  from  Henry  James,  " The  pHes:  and  "Caesar's  Column,  a  Story  of  the 
Tragic  Muse,"  in  some  respects,  for  him,  a  new  Twentieth  Century,"  written  by  Ignatius  Don- 
departure.  F,  Marion  C'rawford  told  "  A  Cigar-  nellv  under  the  name  of  Edmund  Boisgilbert, 
ette  Maker's  Romance,"  brief  and  pathetic,  in  M.  D.  "  One  of  Berrian's  Novels,"  by  Mrs.  C. 
his  own  inimitable  way ;  while  Lafcadio  Hearn's  H.  Stone,  is.  presumably,  a  foretaste  of"  tho>e  we 
"Youma.  a  Story  of  a  West  Indian  Slave,"  was  shall  have  in  the  future,  when  "An  Experiment 
a  masterpiece  of  its  especial  kind.  The  scene  of  in  Marriage,"  devised  by  Charles  J.  Bellamy, 
"  Walford,"    by  Mrs.   Ellen    Olney  Kirk,  was  shall  have  proved  a  success.    Two  other  works 
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bj  the  last-named  atithor  were  "  A  Moment  of  by  Constance  G.  Du  Bois,  and  "  The  Fair  Puri- 
Madness"  and  "Were  thev  Sinners!"  "A  tan,"  bv  H.  W.  Herbert  (Frank  Forrester), 
Dream  of  a  Modest  Prophet,  by  M.  D.  Leggett.  prepared  for  publication  in  1856,  but  given  to 
and  " The  Auroraphone,  by  Cyrus  Cole, are  con-  the  public  for  the  first  time  in  this  year.  "In 
ceptions  of  an  improved  social  condition,  with  a  the  Valley,"  by  Harold  Frederic  (who  wrote, 
scientific  basis ;  while  "  Asaph^s  Ten  Thousand,"  also,  "  The  Lawton  Girl,"  a  pathetic  stor^  deal- 
fa^  Mar)'  £.  Bennett,  handles  the  labor  question,  ing  with  the  social  problem),  pictures  life  m  cen- 
Novels  of  local  color  are  numerous.  Among  tral  New  York  in  the  Indian,  French,  and  Revolu- 
stories  of  the  war  are  to  be  mentioned  especially  tionary  wars;  and  to  the  same  time  belong  **  A  Loy- 
Miss  Alice  French's  (Octave  Thanet)  first  long  al  Little  Red-coat,"  by  Ruth  Ogden,  and  *-The 
story  in  book  form,  "  Expiation,"  picturing  Ar-  Yankee  (champion,"  by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 
kansas  life  in  1865 ;  **  Jack  Homer,"  by  Mary  **  1791 :  a  Tale  of  San  Domingo,"  was  written 
Spear  Tieman;  **Two  Loyal  Lovers,"  by  Eliza-  bv  E.  W.  Gilliam,  M.  D.;  and  **The  Hidden 
beth  Winthrop  Johnson ;  and  "  A  Mountain-  Treasure,  a  Tale  of  Troublous  Times "  (in  Eng- 
White  Heroine,"  by  James  R.  Gilmore  (Ed-  land  in  1527-'88),  by  Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey, 
round  Kirke),  who  found  her  mission  among  "  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  Hamilton,"  by  George  Al- 
the  loyal  mountaineers  of  western  North  Caro-  f red  Townsend  (Gath ),  revives  many  Revolu- 
lina.  **  Throckmorton,"  by  Molly  Elliott  Sea-  tionary  heroes,  while  here  "  The  Demagogue,"  a 
well,  "Aunt  Dorothy,"  bv  Margaret  J.  Preston,  posthumous  political  novel  by  David  Ross  Locke 
and  "  Poky  Clark,"  by  N.  1).  Bagnell,  are  all  Vir-  (Petroleum  v. Nasby),  may  be  mentioned.  "Paoli : 

finian ;  while  **  Widow  Guthrie,  by  Richard  M.  the  Last  of  the  Missionaries," gives  a  picture  of  the 
ohnston,  describes  Georgia  life  before  the  war.  overthrow  of  the  Christians  in  Japan  in  the  seven- 
Other  Southern  stories  are :  "  A  Kentucky  Colo-  teenth  century ;  while  •*  Honda,  the  Samurai," 
nel,"  by  Opie  P.  Read;  '*  In  God's  Country,"  also  by  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D.,  author  of 
Kentucky,  bv  D.  Higbee ;  '*  The  Girl  in  Checks,"  "The  Mikado's  Empire,"  portrays  graphic^ly 
by  Rev.  J.  V^.  Daniel ;  "Kathleen  Douglas,"  by  the  Japanese  feudal  system  and  the  causes  which 
Julia  T.  Bishop ;  and  "  Gilbert  Elgar's  Son,"  by  led  to  its  overthrow,  being  largely  historical, 
Harriet  Riddle  Davis.  "  The  Wilderness  and  the  and  written  from  an  inside  point  of  view.  "  Fra 
Rose,"  by  Jerome  J.  Wood,  belongs  to  Michigan ;  Lippo  Li[)pi,"  by  Margaret  Vere  Farrington,  is 
while  "An  Adirondack  Cabin  is  a  family  a  romance  of  Florence,  with  that  monk  as  hero; 
story  by  Margaret  Sidney  (Mi's.  H.  M.  Lothrop).  and  other  novels  of  artistic  tendency  are  "  The 
*'The  Demon  Trapper  of  Umbagog,"  by  D.  P.  Dominant  Seventh,"  a  musical  story  by  Kate 
Thompson,  is  a  tale  of  the  Maine  forests.  "  Sto-  Elizabeth  Clark,  and  "  Brushes  and  Chisels,"  by 
ries  of  New  France  "  were  told  by  Agnes  Maule  Teodoro  Serrao.  "  The  Feet  of  Love  "  was  the 
Machar  and  Thomas  G.  Marquis,  in  two  series,  title  of  a  novel  bv  the  poetess  Anne  Reeve  Al- 
and "  The  Story  of  Tonty,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hart-  drich.  Stories  which  portray  American  life  of 
well  Catherwood ;  while  "  Mamelons  and  Un-  the  present  day  are :  "  The  Broughton  House  "  of 
eava " were  "  A  Legend  of  the  Saguenay," by  W.  Bliss  Perry,  a  new  writer;  "The  Mistress  of 
11.  H.  Murray,  who  also  describe  "  How  John  Beech  Knoll,"  by  Clara  Louise  Bumham ;  "  Miss 
Norton,  the  Trapper,  kept  his  Christmas,"  In-  Brooks,"  by  Eliza  Orne  White,  who  gives  us  the 
dian  life  is  dealt  with  in  "  WannetA,  the  Sioux,"  typical  Boston  girl ;  "  Two  Modem  Women,"  by 
bv  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  illustrated  from  life ;  itate  Gannett  Wells ;  "  Leon  Pontifex."  by  Sarah 
**^he  Delight  Makers,"  by  Adolf  F.  Bandelier;  Pi-att  McLean  Greene;  and  "  Ascutney  Street," 
"A  Novel  of  Pueblo  Indian  Life,"  and  "The  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.Whitney.  "With  the  Best  In- 
Bridge  of  the  Gods,  a  Romance  of  Indian  Ore-  tentions,"  by  Marion  Harland  (Mrs.  M.  V.  Ter- 
gon,"  by  F.  H.  Balch.  "  A  Chronicle  of  Con-  hune),  shows  the  evils  of  gossip  and  unfounded 
Quest,"  by  Frances  C. Sparhawk,  is  a  plea  for  In-  jealousy;  while  from  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
dian  education.  "  Not  of  her  Father  s  Race,"  by  we  have  "  A  Lost  Jewel."  Frank  R.  Stockton 
William  T.  Meredith,  suggests  the  unfortunate  published  "  The  Merry  Chanter,"  in  his  own  style, 
life  of  a  girl  with  African  blood  in  her  veins,  and  "  The  Story  of  the  Three  Burglars,"  Bret 
Among  historical  novels  the  foremost  place  is  to  Harte  brought  out  "A  Waif  of  the  Plains,"  and 
be  given  to  "  The  Master  of  the  Magicians"  (the  Clara  Louise  Bumham  "The  Mistress  of  Beech 
prophet  Daniel)  and  "CJome  Forth,"  written  in  Knoll."  "A  Connecticut  Vankeein  King  Arthur's 
collaboration  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Court"  is  flippant,  and  shows  Mark  Twain  in 
Ward  and  her  husband,  the  hero  of  the  last  story  his  most  irreverent  mood.  "  Nora's  Return  "  is 
being,  as  we  infer  from  the  title,  the  Lazarus  a  sequel  to  "  The  Doll's  House  "  of  Ibsen,  by  Mrs. 
of  the  New  Testament.  Others  in  which  biblical  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  and  "Against  Heavy  Odds," 
characters  figure  are  :  "  Belteshazzar,"  by  K  R.  a  tale  of  Norse  heroism,  by  Hjalmar  H.  iBoyesen. 
Roe;  "A  Son  of  Issachar,  a  Romance  of  the  "The  Craze  of  Christian  Engelhardt"  was  a 
Days  of  Messias,"  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks;  and  study  of  an  important  phase  of  human  con- 
"Lieah.  of  Jerusalem,"  by  E.  Payson  Berry,  a  sciousness  made  in  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  by 
story  of  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  "  The  Genius  of  Henry  Faulkner  Darnell,  and  "  Geoffrey  Hamp. 
Galilee  "  was  from  the  pen  of  Anson  U.  Hancock.  st«ad,"  by  T.  Stinson  Jarvis,  involves  the  ques- 
*'  Dr.  lie  Baron  and  his  Daughters  "  was  "  A  Story  tion  of  heredity.  Anna  Katharine  Green  reap- 
of  the  Old  Colony,"  by  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin,  and  pears  before  us  in  "  The  Forsaken  Inn,"  while 
"The  Begum's  daughter,"  by  Edwin  Lasseter  "The  Aztec  Treasure  House"  of  Thomas  A. 
Bynner,  pictured  charmingly  life  in  New  York  Janvier  is  a  realistic  story  of  the  wildly  impossi- 
in  1^.  ♦•  The  Witch  of  Jamestown,"  as  its  title  ble.  Other  tales  of  adventure  are :  "  The  Captain 
indicates,  was  a  story  of  colonial  Virginia,  by  of  the  Rajah,"  a  story  of  the  sea,  by  Howard 
James  T.  Bowyer ;  and  to  the  same  theme  belong  Patterson;  "The  Princess  of  Montserrat,"  by 
."Martha  Corey:  a  Tale  of  Salem  Witchcraft,"  William  Drysdale;  "The  CapUin  of  the  Jani- 
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zaries,"  by  James  Ludlow,  D.  D.,  in  a  new  issue ;  ish  tale  founded  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  Moses 
"A  Real*  Robinson  Crusoe,"  claimed  to  be  the  Monteflore;  "One  Little  Maid,"  by  Elizabeth 
veritable  experiences  of  a  company  of  castaways  Preston  Allan ;  "  A  Little  Leaven,"  by  Elizabeth 
on  a  Pacific  island,  edited  by  J.  A.  Wilkinson,  E.  Holding;  "Stephen  Vane*s  Trust,"  by  the 
from  the  survivor's  narrative ;' and '* The  Log  of  author  of  "Frontier  and  City";  "Children  of 
the  Marvland,"  bv  Douglas  Prazar.  "  Love  in  the  Kalahari,"  by  Annie  M.  Banies;  and  "Onlv 
the  Tropics,"  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Earle  White,  and  a  Waif,"  by  Eliza  J.  Page.  "  A  Little  Worlrf- 
"  A  Romance  at  the  Antipodes,"  by  Mrs.  R.  Dun  ling"  was  by  Ellis  Worth  (L.  E.  Ellsworth). 
Doughis,  may  be  classed  together,  while  "  The  ana  from  Kirk  Munroe  we  had  "  Under  Order?." 
Silver  Caves,"  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  is  a  mining  the  story  of  a  young  reporter.  "  The  Catholic 
story  of  Colorado.  Katherine  Lee  Bates  had  a  Man  "  was  a  study  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Tamball. 
single  book,  "  Hermit  Island,"  Society  forms  and  "  In  Stella's  Shadow,"  by  Albert  Ross,  depicts 
the  theme  of  "  Expatriation,"  by  the  author  of  humanity  in  its  bald  reality,  with  the  object  of 
"  Aristocracy " ;  of  "  Miss  Baton's  Romance,  a  elevating  the  morals  of  men.  Edgar  Fawcett 
Story  of  the  New  Jersey  Coast,"  by  Richard  doubtless  anticipates  a  similai*  result  from  his 
Allen;  of  "  A  Brooklyn  Bachelor,"  by  Margaret  four  novels,  "The  Evil  that  Men  do,"  "  Fabian 
Lee ;  of  "  The  U  pper'Ten,"  by  W.  H.  Ballou ;  of  Dimitry,"  "  A  Daughter  of  Silence,"  and  •*  How 
"A  Foreign  Match,"  by  Mary  Healey  (M  me.  C.  a  Husband  forgave."  "A  Modern  Marriagp,** 
Bigot) ;  of  "  Phcebe,"  by  Mary  Harriott  Norris ;  by  the  Marquise  Clara  Lanza,  stands  at  the  head 
of  "  A  Millionaire's  Wife,"  by  Prudence  Lowell ;  or  sensational  productions  of  the  dav,  a  few  of 
of  "  For  a  Mess  of  Pottage,"  by  Sidney  Lyon ;  which,  are  "  Mai^ret  Bvng,"  by  F.  C.  Philips ; 
and  of  "  Juny,  or  only  One  Girrs  Story ;  a'  Ro-  "  Jack  Gordon,  Knight  tlrrant,  Gotham,  1883." 
mance  of  theSociety  Crust,  Upper  and  Under,"  by  Barclay  North  (W.  C.  Hudson):  and  "Vi- 
by  T,  C.  De  Leon.  "  Mortal  Lips,"  by  Willis  vier,  of  Vivier,  Longman  &  Company,  Bankers,** 
St'eell,  was  a  bright  story  of  Harlem  life  to-day,  by  the  same  author.  "  The  Toltec  Cnp,"  by  A. 
told  in  a  series  of  lively  comediettas.  Books  C.  Wheeler,  is  a  romance  of  immediate  life  in 
written  by  women,  each  bright  in  their  own  New  York  city;  while  "The  Bank  Tragedy,"  by 
way,  were:  "  Stolen  America,"  oy  Isobel  Hender-  Mary  R.  P.  Hatch,  is  clever,  though  improbable, 
son  Floyd  ;  "  The  Beverleys,  a  Story  of  Cal-  "  Los  Cerritos,"  by  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton, 
cutta,"  by  Mary  Abbott,  author  of  "  Alexia  " ;  introduces  a  new  ilialect,  of  Southern  Califomis, 
"The  Dominie,  or  Reminiscences  of  a  Girl's  while  from  Charles  Howard  Montagu  we  have 
Life,"  by  Sarah  Bradford;  "Her  Great  Ambi-  two  novels,  "The  Countess  Muta"  and  "Written 
tion  '^  (to  become  an  artist),  by  Anne  Richardson  in  Red."  the  last  written  in  collaboration  with 
Earle ;  "  Dorothy's  Experience,"  by  Adeline  C.  W.  Dyar.  "  Xenia  Repnina "  is  a  story  of 
Trafton,  now  Mrs.  Knox;  "Poor  and  Plain,"  a  Russia,  by  Mrs.  B.  Mac^:ahan,  furnished  with  an 
story  for  elder  girls,  by  Mrs.  Seymour ;  "  Doro-  introduction  by  Vassili  Verestchagin.  "  Miss 
thy  Gray,"  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwin;  "Other  Nobody  of  Nowhere"  was  the  production  of 
Folk,"  by  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Conklin  (Jennie  M.  Archibald  Clavering  Gun ter.  Novels  occult  and 
Drinkwater) ;  "Beside  Still  Waters,"  by  Ella  mysterious  were:  "Miss  Mordeck's  Father,"  bv 
CliflPord;  "Knives  and  Forks,  or  Dwellers  in  Fani  Pusey  Gooch;  "A  Strange  Infatuation,^ 
Meridien,"  by  Mrs.  Frank  Lee ;  and  "  A  Plain  by  Lewis  Harrison ;  "  The  Rajah's  Heir,"  anon- 
Woman's  Story,"  and  "  Sara  Jane,  a  Girl  of  One  yfnous ;  "  The  Rich  Man's  Fool,"  by  Robert  C. 
Talent,"  both  by  Julia  McNair  Wright.  "  Diana's  Givens ;  and  "  Eastward,  or  a  Buddhist  Lover." 
Livery,"  by  Eva  W.  McGlasson.  is  a  story  of  a  Thebest  volumes  of  short  stories  were:  "  Vign- 
Shaker  community;  while  to  temj)erance  litera-  ettes  Real  and  Ideal,"  edited  bv  F,  K  McKay; 
ture  belong  "  The  Hand  with  the  Keys,"  by  Kat«  "  Day  and  Night  Stories,"  by  *T.  R.  Sullivan. 
W.  Hamilton;  "One  Man*s  Struggle,"  by  G.  W.  said  to  recall  Hawthorne;  "A  Little  Book  of 
Gallagher :  and  "  The  Iron-Clad  Pledge,"  by  Profitable  Tales,"  by  Eugene  Field,  forming  a 
Jessie  H.  Brown.  "In  a  Country  Town,"  by  dainty  volume:  " Little  Venice,  and  other  Sto- 
Annette  L.  Noble,  deals  with  the  opium  habit,  ries,"  by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  collected  fram 
The  principal  theological  novel  of  the  year  was  the  magazines  ;  "  Seven  Dreamers,"  by  Annie 
"Edward  Burton,"  by  Henry  Wood,  author  of  Trumbull  Slosson;  "Stories  told  at  Twilight," 
"  Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World  " ;  while  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton :  two  volumes  from 
under  this  head  belong,  perhaps  as  well  as  any-  Julian  Hawthorne,  "  Kildhurm's  Oak,  and  a 
where,  "  Deacon  Herbert  s  Bible-Class."  by  James  Strange  Friend  "  and  "  Pauline  " :  "  Real  Hap- 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  "Samantha  among  the  penings,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Clafiin,  nnaffected 
Brethren,"  by  "  Josiah  Allen's  Wife,"  a  humor-  and  pleasing;  "Strangers  and  Wayfarers,"  by 
ous  and  yet  earnest  protest  against  the  decision  Sarah  Orne  Jewett ;  "Short  Sixes:  Stories  to  be 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  read  while  the  Candle  burns,"  by  H.  C.  Bun- 
Episcopal  Church  against  admission  of  women  ner;  "Told  by  the  Fireside  Stories,"  by  E.  Nes- 
as  delegates.  "  Couldn't  say  No  "  and  "All  he  bit.  Helen  Milman,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  and  others; 
knew,"  by  John  Ilahberton,  bring  that  familiar  "  In  Poppy  Land,"  by  Mabel  Ijouise  Fuller,  au- 
author  before  us  in  a  new  light ;  while  "  The  thor  of  "  'I'he  Aspen  Shade  "  and  "  Stories  about 
Story  of  a  Heathen  and  his  Transformation  "  is  Famous  Precious  Stones,"  by  Mrs.  Goddard  Or- 
prettily  told  by  H.  L.  Reade.  "  Philip,  or  what  pen.  "  A  Descriptive  List  of  Novels  and  Talcs 
may  Kave  been,"  was  a  story  of  the  first  cent-  dealing  with  American  Country  Life"  was  com- 
ury,  by  Mary  C.  Cutler;  and'other  books  which  piled  by  W.  M.  Griswold. 
convey  instruction  with  a  thread  of  romance  are :  Jarenile  Books,  which  of  late  years  hare  as- 
"The  Silent  Land,"  by  Minnie  W.  Baines;  sumed  a  place  for  themselves  in  literature,  in- 
"  Pleasing  the  King,"  by  Fanny  N.  Nelson;  elude:  "A  Boy's  Town,"  the  first  venture  of  the 
"  Think  and  Thank,"  by  Samuel  Cooper,  a  Jew-  kind  by  William  D.  Howells,  and,  which  is,  more- 
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over,  largely  autobiographical;  "Little  Saint  Leading  Facts  of  American  History/*  Charles 
Elizabeth,  and  other  Stories,"  bv  Mrs.  Frances  Morris  wrote  *'  An  Elementary  Historv  of  the 
H.  Burnett ;  "  The  Winds,  the  Woods,  and  the  United  States,"  and  Horace  E.  ScuJder  *•  A 
Wanderer,'*  by  Lily  P.  Wesselhoef t ;  *•  The  Kelp-  Short  History  of  the  United  States  for  Begin- 
Gatherers,"  a  story  of  the  Maine  coast,  by  J.  T.  ners."  **The  World's  Greatest  Conflict,"  by 
Trowbridcre ;  and  three  books  by  W.  O.  Stoddard,  Henr^  Boynton,  was  a  review  of  French  and 
**The  Red  Mustang,"  "Crowded  Out  o*  Cro'-  American  struggles  for  liberty  during  the  period 
field."  and  "  Chuck  Purdy."  "  Wonderful  Deeds  from  1775  to  1804,  while  from  William  Henry 
and  Doings  of  Little  Giant  Boab  and  his  Talk-  Hurlbert  (though  published  in  England)  came 
ing  Raven,  Tabib,"  by  ingersoU  Lockwood,  and  "  France  and  the  Republic,"  visited  by  him  in 
*'  Another  Brownie  Book,"  by  Palmer  Cox,  be-  her  centennial  year.  Foremost  among  State  his- 
long  together ;  while  "  Teetotaler  Dick,"  by  T.  tories  are  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  volume  of  his 
W.  Knox,  is  a  temperance  stoir.  "  Too  Late  for  "  History  of  the  Pacific  States,"  those  published 
the  Tide-Mill,"  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand,  has  a  moral,  in  1890  being  Vol.  XIX,  "California,  1860-1890." 
and '* The  Drifting  Island,  or  the  Slave  Hunters  Vol.  Yll;  Vol.  XX,  "Nevada,  Colorado,  and 
of  the  Congo"  was  a  sequel  to  "  Kibboo  Ganey,"  Wyoming,  1540-1888  " ;  Vol.  XXVI.  "  Washing- 
by  Walter  Wentworth.  War  stories  for  boys  ton,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  1845-1889";  while 
were  :  "  On  the  Blockade,"  by  Oliver  Optic  Vols.  XXXI  [I  and  XXXIV  were  successively 
(W.  T.  Adams);  "Rodney,  the  Partisan,"  by  entitled  "Essays  and  Miscellany  "and  "Literary 
Harry  Castlemon  (C.  A.  Fosdick) ;  "The  Boy  Industries."  "Old  California  Days,"  by  James 
Spy'*  and  *'0n  the  War  Path."  both  by  J.  0.  Steele,  and  "The  Argonauts  of  Cfaliforhia,"  bv 
Kerbey ;  and  "  Crusaders  and  Captives,  a  Tale  C.  W.  Haskins,  are  reminiscences  of  pioneer  an^ 
of  the  Children's  Crusade,"  by  G.  E.  Merrill,  mining  times,  while  "  Wisconsin  under  French 
**  Strangling  Upward  "  was  by  Horatio  Alger,  Dominion,"  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Hebberd,  carries  us  to 
Jr.,  who  wrote  also  "  The  Odds  against  him."  others  even  more  remote.  "  The  Story  of  Wis- 
*•  Dear  Daiighter  Dorothy,"  by  A.  G.  Plympton ;  consin,"  in  the  Story  of  the  States  Series,  is  by 
"  Another  Flock  of  Girls,"  by'Nora  Perry ;  "  The  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  The  "  History  of  East- 
Lion  City  of  Africa,"  by  Willis  Boyd  Allen ;  ern  Pennsylvania."  by  Rev.  U.  W.  Condit,  and 
*•  Freshman  and  Senior,''^  by  Elvirton  Wright ;  the  "  History  of  West  Virginia,"  by  Virgil  A. 
and  "  Finding  Blodgett,"  by  George  W.  Hamil-  I^ewis,  are  of  local  interest,  as  are  the  "  Trans- 
ton.  Molly  Elliott  Seawell  wrote  "Little  Jar-  actions  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society," 
vis";  Louis  Pendleton,  author  of  "In  the  Vol.  IV,  Firman  A.  Rozier's  "History  of  the 
Wire  Grass,"  "  King  Tom  and  the  Runaways,"  Early  Settlement  of  the  Mississippi*  Valley  " 
the  story  of  what  l^fell  two  boys  in  a  Georgia  Berthold  Fernow's  "  The  Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial 
swamp;  and  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  "Little lie  Days,"  and  "A  History  of  Greeley,  and  the 
and  She."  "  A  Piece  of  Kitty  Hunter's  Life "  Union  Colony  of  Colorado "  was  written  by  D. 
was  told  by  Mary  E.  Bamford,  and  from  Frances  Boyd.  The  fifth  volume  of  John  Gortiam 
Eaton  came  "  Dollikins  and  the  Miser."  "  Five  Palfrey's  "  History  of  New  England"  completed 
Little  Peppers  Midway "  was  a  sequel  to  "  Five  that  work,  and    Frances  A.   Humphrey    told 


ers"  we  have  "  The  Log  School-House  on  the  Co-  and  "  The  New  South  "  of  Henry  W.  Grady  was 
lumbia,"  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  "  Timothy's  reissued,  with  a  character  sketch  of  the  author. 
Quest "  and  "  The  Story  Hour."  by  Kate  Douglas  by  Oliver  Dyer.    "  The  Discovery  of  the  Ancient 
Wiggin,  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  nor  the  "His-  City  of  Norumbega,"  by  Eben  Norton  Horsford, 
tory  of  my  Pets,"  by  "  Grace  Greenwood"  (Mrs.  and  "The  Icelandic  Discoverers  of  America,"  by 
Sara  J.  Lippincott),  a  revised  and  enlarged  edi-  Marie  A.   Brown  (Mrs.  John   B.  Shipley),  are 
tion  of  which  was  published  during  the  year.  kindred  in  theme,  while  valuable  papers  of  the 
History. — This  department  received  fewer  ad-  American  Historical  Association  were  published 
ditions  than  usual  during  the  year,  but  paucity  in  three  parts  of  the  fourth  volume  of  its  re- 
in numbers  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  ports.    To  war  history  belong :  "  Freedom  Tri- 
valneof  one  contribution  alone,  "The  History  of  umphant,"  covering  the  fourth  period  of  the 
the  United  States  of  America,"  by  Henry  Adams,  war  of  the  rebellion  from  September,  1864,  to 
completed  in  nine  volumes,  seven  of  which  were  its  close,  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  ;  "  Sketches 
publish^  in  1890.    The  importance  of  the  work  of  War  History,"  published  by  the  Ohio  C'om- 
in  the  new  light  thrown  by  it  upon  the  periods  mandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  ;  Jefferson  Davis's 
covered  is  recognized  beyond  need  of  comment,  "  Short  History  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
while  still  another  work  of  vast  research  is  "  The  America  " :    the  "  Defense  of  Charleston   Har- 
Genesis  of  the  United   States,"  compiled  and  bor,"  by  John  Johnson ;  "The  Civil  War  on  the 
edited   by    Alexander    Brown.      Constitutional  Border,"  by  Wiley  Britton;  "Episodes  of   the 
history  was  enriched  by  "A  Short  History  of  Civil  War.'^  by  George  W.  Herr;  "Four  Years 
Anglo-Saxon  Freedom,*'  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hos-  in  Rebel  Capitals,"  by  T.  C.  De  Ijeon  ;  "  Prison- 
nier.     In   this  connection  "References  to  the  ers  of  War  and  Military  Prisons,"  being  the  per- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  bv  William  sonal  experiences  of  Asa  B.  Isham,  H.  M.  David- 
E.  Foster,  deserves  mention,  being   i^o.  29  of  son,  ana   H.    B.   Furness.      "Battlefields    and 
"Economic  Tracts,"  and  "U.  S.,"  an  index  to  Camp- Fires"  was  "A  Narrative  of  the  principal 
the  United  States,  compiled  by  Malcolm  Town-  Military  Operation  of  the  Civil  War  from  the 
send,  was  intended  as  a  handliook  of  references  Removal  of    McClellan    to    the    Accession   of 
combining  the  curious  hi  the  history  of  our  Grant,"  bv  Willis  J.  Abbot,  and  fifty  "Stories 
country.     D.  H.    Montgomery  outlined  "The  of  the  Civil  War"  were  told  by  Albert  F.  Blais- 
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dell.  «  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War,  1861-  in  War  Times,"  by  William  O.  Stoddard.  VoU 
1865"  was  from  the  pen  of  James  L.  Bowen,  V.  VI,  VI 1,  and  VIII  of  the  "Writings  of  George 
with  an  introduction  fcy  Ilenrv  L.  Dawes.  The  Washington,"  edited  by  Worthington  G.  Fonl. 
two  sumptuous  illustrated  volumes  of  a  "  His-  were  issued,  and  another  valuable  work  was  he- 
toryof  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York,  1806-  gun  in  the  "Writings  apd  Correspondence  of 
1889 "  were  written  by  Col.  Emmons  Clark ;  and  John  Jay,  First  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
Lieut.  Edward  DufFy  compiled  from  his  diary  a  States,"  edited  by  H.  P.  Johnston,  in  four  vol- 
"  History  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  umes,  only  one  of  which  appeared.  "JohnJay,^ 
Regiment  New  York  State  Volunteers."  **  A  in  the  "American  Statesmen  Series,"  was  by 
Historical  Register  of  the  United  States  Army  George  Pellew,  while  in  the  "Makers of  A meri- 
from  its  Organization,  Sept  29,  1789,  to  Sept.  ca"  we  had  the  "Life  of  General  Oglethorpe^ 
28,  1889,"  was  a  valuable  contribution  by  F.  B.  by  Henry  Bruce ;  "  George  Calvert  and  Ceeilius, 
Heitman ;  "  Soldier  Life  in  the  Army  of  North-  Barons  Baltimore  of  Baltimore,"  by  W.  Hand 
ern  Virginia,  Confederate  States  of  America"  Browne ;  and  "  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  William 
was  described  by  Carlton  McCarthy,  and  W.  D.  Graham  Sumner.  *•  Our  Early  Presidents,  thtir 
Chesterman  prepared  a  "Guide  to  Richmond  Wives  and  Children  "  was  the  work  of  Mrs.  Har- 
and  the  Battleflelds."  The  "  Grand  Army  Pict-  net  T.  Upton,  and  "  The  Diary  of  William  Pvn- 
ure  Book,"  from  April  12,  1861,  to  April  26,  chon  of  jJalem  "  was  edited  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Oliver. 
1865,"  was  the  work  of  Hugh  Craig.  "  Around  "  James  G.  Bimey  and  his  I'imes,"  by  William 
the  World  with  the  Blue  Jackets,"  by  Henry  Bimey,  gives  "  The  Genesis  of  the  Kepublican 
E.  Rhoades,  described  "  How  we  disnlayed  the  Party,  with  Some  Account  of  Abolition  Move- 
American  Flag  in  Foreign  Waters.  Indian  ments  in  the  South  before  1828,"  and  in  the  se- 
wars  are  the  theme  of  "  War-path  and  Bivouac :  ries  of  "  American  Reformers  "  appeared  **  Wen- 
or  the  Conquest  of  the  Sioux,*'  by  J.  F.  Finerty,  dell  Phillips"  and  "  William  E.  Dodge,"  by  Car- 
and  Capt.  King's  "  Campaigning  with  Crook,"  los  Martyn,  and  "  Horace  Greeley,"  by  Fiuncis 
while  the  "Account  of  a  Plan  for  civilizing  the  N.  Zabriskie.  "  Recollections  of  General  Grant,** 
North  American  Indians,  proposed  in  the  Eight-  by  George  W.  Childs,  were  welcomed,  as  were 
eenth  Century,"  by  John  D.  Hammerer,  was  "  Orations  and  After- Dinner  Speeches  of  Chatm- 
edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  as  the  first  of  a,  cey  M.  Depew,"  compiled  and  edited  by  Joseph 
series  of  Indian  tracts.  "  The  Taking  of  Louis-  B.  Gilder,  and  Vol.  Ill  was  also  published  of 
burg,  1745,"  was  one  of  the  "  Decisive  Events  in  "  Speeches.  Arguments,  and  Miscellaneous  Pa- 
American  History,"  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  pers"of  David  Dudley  Field,  edited  by  Titus 
and  R.  S.  Guernsey  published  Vol.  I  of  "New  Munson  Coan,  M. D.  "Richard  Henry  Dana** 
York  City  and  Vicinity  during  the  War  of  1812-  was  a  biography  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in 
1815."  Other  volumes  of  local  value  were  "  Pro-  two  volumes,  and  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Ros- 
ceedings  and  Papers  relating  to  the  Town  of  coe  Conkling,  Orator.  Statesman,  Advocate/' 
Lexington,  Mass.,"  of  which  the  first  volume  were  given  to  the  world  by  Alfred  R.  Conkling. 


and 
Plymouth.  1636-1705."  "The  Intercourse  "  The  Life  and  Reminiscences  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan "  was  an  by  Distinguished  Men  of  his  Time,"  was  fur- 
historical  sketch  by  (Ota)  Nitobe  Inazo,  in  the  nishcd  with  an  introduction  by  Hon.  John  W. 
"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies" ;  another  of  Daniel.  "  Henry  Grady,"  by  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
which  was  "Spanish  Colonization  in  the  South-  ris  (Uncle  Remus),  contained  that  joumalist*s 
west,"  by  Frank  W.  Blackmar.  "A  Short  His-  life,  writings,  and  speeches.  To  literary  biogra* 
tory  of  Mexico"  was  written  by  Rev.  Arthur  H.  phy  belong  "  William  Cullen  Bryant  "by  John 
Noll ;  and  in  foreign  history  we  have  "  The  Two  Bigelow,  in  the  "  American  Men  of  Ijetters  Se- 
Lost  Centuries  of  Britain,  by  W.  H.  Babcock ;  ries,"  and  "  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  by  Moncure 
"  An  Outline  History  of  England,"  by  James  R.  D.  Conway,  in  that  of  "  Great  Writers^"  "Talks 
Joy ;  and  "The  French  Invasion  of  Ireland  in  '98,"  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  "  were  published  by 
by  Valerian  Gribayedoff,  claiming  to  be  leaves  Charles  J.  Woodbury,  and  "  Harvara  Graduat<^ 
of  unwritten  history.  "A  Short  Ilistory  of  the  whom  I  have  known"  was  designed  by  Rev. 
Roman  People,"  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  forms  Andrew  P.  Peabody  as  a  sequel  to  his  "  Harrard 
Part  II  of  the  "  Ancient  Ilistory  "  of  that  au-  Reminiscences."  "  Dear  Old  Story-Tellers  "  was 
thor  and  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  while  the  "  History  of  by  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  and  from  Mrs.  Sarah  K. 
Egypt,"  by  F.  C.  H.  Wendell,  is  one  of  Apple-  Bolton  we  have  "  Famous  English  Authors  "and 
tons  History  Primers.  "The  Centurial :  a  Jew-  "Famous  European  Artists."  Joachim  Miller 
ish  Calendar  for  One  Hundred  Years,"  was  com-  told  "My  Own  Story."  "Savonarola,  his  Life 
piled  by  E.  M.  Myers.  "  The  Influence  of  Sea  and  Times,"  was  an  exhaustive  study  by  Prof. 
Power  upon  History"  was  a  study  by  A.  T.  William  Clark,  of  Canada,  and  " Gioraano  Bni- 
Mahan,  dealing  with  the  j>eriod  from  1660-1783.  no"  was  the  subject  of  two  addresses  by  Daniel 
Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford  published  "  The  Problem  G.  Brinton  and  Thomas  Davidson.  The  "  Aut^- 
of  the  Northmen."  biography  "  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  charming  id 
Biography. — "Abraham  Lincoln :  a  History,"  style  and  rich  in  anecdote,  formed  a  volume  of 
by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay-,  completed  in  500  pages,  and  two  volumes  were  devoted  bv 
ten  volumes  and  given  to  the  world  in  book  form  Gustav  Kobbe  to  "  Wagoner's  Life  and  Works.^ 
during  the  year,  is  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  "  A  Sketch  of  Chester  Harding.  Artist  drawn 
the  most  important  biographies  published  re-  by  his  Own  Hand,"  was  edited  by  his  daughter, 
cently,  while  to  the  same  theme  belong  "  Abra-  Margaret  E.  White.  "  Dr.  Muhlenberg  "  was  the 
ham  Lincoln's  Pen  and  Voice,"  a  compilation  by  contribution  to  the  "  American  Religious  I^ead- 
G.  M.  Van  Buren,  and  "  Inside  the  White  House  era  "  series,  by  William  W.  Newton,  while  "  Theo- 
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dore  Parker,"  a  lecture  by  Samuel  Johnson,  au-  ed  readers ;  while  J.  C.  Rand  compiled  '*  One  of  a 
tbor  of  **  Oriental  Religions,"  delivered  in  1860,  Thousand :  Biographical  Sketches  of  One  Thous- 
WBs  edited  br  John  H.  Clifford  and  Horace  L.  and  Men  resident  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
Traubel.  "  The  Life  of  Bishop  Matthew  Simp-  chusetts,  1888-1889."  Vol.  V  of  "  American  An- 
son of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  was  cestry"  was  published;  and  G.  B.  Kulp  was  the 
written  by  George  R.  Crooks,  v,  D.,  and  Rev.  E.  historian  of  '*  Families  of  the  Wyoming  Valley." 
J.  Giddines  compiled  "  American  Christian  Rul-  S.  P.  Way  wrote  the  "  Sears  Genealogy :  the  De- 
ers."  ^  Christian  Types  of  Heroism  "  was  a  small  scendants  of  Richard  Sares  (Sears)  of  Yarmouth, 
volume  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Adams.  James  C.  Moffat,  Mass.,  1638-1888,"  and  Curtiss  C.  Gardiner 
D.  D.,  told  "  The  Story  of  a  Dedicated  Life  "—  "  Lion  Gardiner  and  his  Descendants,  1599-1890." 
that  of  Dr.  Joseph  Owen,  missionary  to  India,  Henry  F.  Reddall  compiled  "  A  Pocket  Hand- 
with  a  sketch  of  his  son,  Henry  J.  Owen — ^and  book  of  Biography,"  and  "  Henry  M.  Stanley  " ; 
'*  American  Heroes  on  Mission  Fields"  was  a  and  ** Heroes  of  the  Dark  Continent"  were  enu- 
oollection  of  biographies  edited  by  H.  C.  Haydn,  merated  by  J.  W.  Buel.  "  Two  Great  Teachers," 
The  "  Record  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Rev.  by  James  H.  Carlisle,  consisted  of  Johnson's 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  and  History  of  St.  "memoir  of  Roger  Ascham,"  and  selections  from 
George's  Church,  New  York,  to  the  Close  of  his  "  Stanley's  Life  of  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby," 
Rectorship  "  was  compiled  by  his  son,  C.  Rock-  with  introductions. 

land  Tyng,  and  '*  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev,  Poetry. — All  work  in  this  department  was 

Reuben    Gaylord "  were    related    by  his  wife,  from  younger  writers,  and  there  is  little  that  is 

Theodore  Appel  was  the  author  of  "  The  Life  more  than  passable.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

and  Work  of  John  Williamson  Nevin,  D.  D.,"  published  a  volume  of  **  Ballads,"  his  third  of 

while  "  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  the  Pastor  of  St.  verse,   and   Richard  Henry  Stoddard  collected 

John's  Lutheran  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C,"  as  his  contributions  to  magazines  into  "  The  Lion's 

we  learn  from  his  biographer,  C.  L.  Bachman,  Cub,  and  other  Verse."    Eugene  Field  had  "  A 

was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  science  in  America,  Little  Volume  of  Western  Verse,"  while  "  Rhymes 

working  with  Audubon  on  "  Birds  of  America."  by  Ironquill "  (Eugene  F.  Ware)  came   fresh 

*'  The  Story  of  my  Life  "  was  given  us  by  B.  W.  from  Kansas.    "  Poems  of  John  Hay  "  contained 

Childlaw,  D.D.,  and  autobiographies  which  recall  his  "Pike  County  Ballads,"  twenty  years  old, 

war  times  are  "A  Life's  Retrospect"  of  Rev.  with  efforts  of  more  recent  date;  and  James 

Granville  Moodv,  and  "  War  Remmiscences  "  by  Madison  Cawein  contributed  **  Lyrics  and  Idyls." 

the  suTjgeon  of  Mosbv's  command,  A.  Monteiro,  "  Rhymes  of  Childhood  Days,"  by  James  Whit- 

D.  D.    The  remarkable  career  of  a  woman  philan-  comb  Riley,    "  The    North  Shore  Watch  and 

thropist  is  told  by  Francis  Tiffany  in  "Tne  Life  other   Poems,  by  George   Edward  Woodberry, 

of    Dorothea    Lynde   Dix."     William    Conant  "Easter   Gleams,"  by  Lucy  Larcom,   "In  the 

Church,  to  whom  the  task  was  assigned  by  his  Morning,"  by  Willis  Boyd  Allen,  "  Poems,"  by 

friend,  wrote  "  The  Life  of  John  Ericsson,"  in-  Emily  Dickinson,  edited  by  two  of  her  friends, 

ventor  of  the  "  Monitor,"  and  "  Heroes  and  Mar-  Mabel    Loomis  Todd   and    T.  W.  Hig^nson, 

tyrs  of  Invention "  were  chronicled  by  George  "  Poems,"   by  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  "  Lyrics  for 

Makepeace  Towle.  in  a  verv  interesting  volume,  a  Lute,"    by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  and 

The  "  Life  and  Times  of  fiphraim  Cutler,"  pre-  "  Verses  Along  the  Way,"  bv  Mary  Elizabeth 

pared  from  his  journals  ana  correspondence  by  Blake,   with  "  The  Inverted  Torch,"  by  Edith 

nis  daughter,  Julia  Perkins  Cutler,  was  an  inter-  M.  Thomas,    and    "  Piero  da  Castiglione,"  by 

esting  supplement  to  "  The  Life,  Journals,  and  Stuart  Sterne  (Gertrude  Bloede),  have  each  indi- 

Correspondence  of  Rev.  Manassah  Cutler,"  pub-  vidual  claims  to  recognition ;  as  has  also  **  The 

lished  in  1889,  and  deals  largely  with  the  early  Witch  of  Endor "  and  "  Shadows  and  Ideals," 

history  of  Ohio,  as  does  "  Alfred  Kelley,  of  Ohio :  by  Fnmcis   S.  Saltus,    despite   serious   faults. 

his  Life  and  Works,"  by  Hon.  James  Jj.  Bates,  Arthur  W.  Eaton  was  the  author  of  "Acadian 
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Mont,  a  Brave  Little  Maid  of  the  Revolution,"  Poems,  both  Grave  and  Gay,"  by  James  Gordon 

was  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Westbrook.    "  Fol-  Emmons ;  and  "  Poems  of  the  Turf  and  other 

lowing  the  Guidon," by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.Custer,  Ballads"  were  written  by  Emmons  S.   Price, 

was  the  history  of  Custer's  camp  life  in  Kansas  Other  volumes  which  require  merelv  to  be  men- 

during  his  Indian  campaigns,  and  the  "  Mem-  tioned  are:  "The  Harp  of  Hesper,"  by  Mary  E, 

oirs"  of  Gen.  Joseph  G.  Swift  have  an  interest  Butters;  "Vacation  Verses,"  by  Alice  M.  Dowd ; 

of  their  own  as  those  of  a  distinguished  engiueer  "  Rose  Brake :  Poems,"  by  Danske  Dandridce ; 

and  the  first  graduate  of  West  Point  Military  "Magnolia    Leaves,"    by'  Mrs.    B.    C.    Rude; 

Academy.    "  Uncle  Dick  Wootton,  Fifty-three  "  Guesses  at  the  Beautiful,"  by  John  R.  Realf ; 

years  a  Hunter,  Trapper,  Trader,  Indian  P'ighter,  "  In  Many  Moods,"  bv  Ralph  IT.  Shaw ;  "  Songs 

and  Government  Scout,"  by  Howard  L.  Conard,  of  Syracuse,"  by  W.  B.  Shaw ;  "  Driftwood,"  by 

had  an  introduction  by  Joseph  Kirkland.    B.  E.  W.  W.  Pfrimmer;  "  Spring  and  Summer,"  by 

Martin,  in  his  "  In  the  Footprints  of  Charies  W.  T.  Washburn ;  "  A  New  Pilgrimage,"  by  W. 

Lamb,'*  made  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  S.  Blunt ;  "  Vesper  Bells,"  by  W.  T.  Mersereau ; 

of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  purely  literary  and  "  Day  Lilies,"  by  Jeanie  0.  Smith.    "  Helen  " 

characters.  was   a   poetical    romance   in    the    measure  of 

"Echoes  from  Niagara:  Historical,  Political,  "Lucile,*'  by  C.  W.  Waite.    From  Mrs.  Sarah 

Penwnal,"  bv  Mrs.  Richard  Crowley,  and  "  The  B.    Stebbins   we    have    "  Galgano's    Wooing," 

Bench  and  Bar  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,"  by  James  from  Paul  Elmer  More  "  Helena,"  and  Corne- 

H.  Kennedy  and  Wilson  M.  Day,  found  interest-  lius  O'Brien,  Archbishop  of   Halifax,  was  the 
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author  of  "  Aminta."  "  Tisayac  of  the  Yosem-  and  American  Literature,"  by  6.  J.  Smith,  and 
ite,"  by  Mre.  M.  B.  Tolancf,  was  beautifully  "  A  Digest  of  English  and  American  Literature,'' 
illustrated,  and  "  Young  Konkaput,  the  King  by  Alfred  H.  Welsh,  equipped  us  for  all  possible 
of  the  Utes,"  was  **  A  legend  of  Twin  Lakes,"  needs;  and  the  "Library  of  American  Litera- 
by  Thomas  N.  Haskell.  G.  A  Buffum  wrote  "  A  ture,"  edited  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman  and  Ellen 
Crif twood  Fire " ;  Algernon  S.  Logan,  "  Messa-  M.  Hutchinson,  received  its  eleventh  and  final 
Una,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts ;  and  E.  S.  Martin  volume.  **  Our  Book  "  was  "  An  Exhaustive 
brought  out  his  "  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich  "  in  Store  of  Reminiscences  and  Literary  Lore." 
a  volume  with  other  poems.  Milton  S.  Terrv  collected  bv  W.  Frothingham  and  G.  Tower, 
translated  *'  The  Sybillme  Oracles "  from  Greek  **  Our  Mother  Tongue "  was  the  subject  of 
into  English  blank  verse;  while  choice  selec-  Theodore  H.  Mead,  and  "  Pure  Saxon  Eng- 
tions  of  poetry  were  made  by  Katherine  Lee  lish"  that  of  Elias  Molee.  Alfred  Hennequin 
Bates  in  the  "Ballad  Book*';  and  by  Jessie  P.  discoursed  upon  "  The  Art  of  Play  Writing,'' and 
O'Donnell  in  her  "  Love  Poems  of  Three  Cent-  T.  Campbell  Copeland  was  responsible  for  *•  The 
uries,  1590-1890."  An  enlarged  but  cheaper  Ladder  of  Journalism  "  and  instructions  how  to 
edition  was  also  made  of  "  Famous  Single  climb  it.  In  archaeology  appeared  "  Races  and 
and  Fugitive  Poems,"  edited  by  Rossiter  John-  Peoples  "  and  "  Essays  of  an  Americanist,"  by 
son.  "  Representative  Sonnets  by  American  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  who  also  edited  the 
Poets "  (over  200  of  whom  are  represented)  "  Rig  Veda  Americanus,"  sacred  songs  of  the  an- 
were  edited  by  Charles  H.  Crandall,  and  cient  Mexican;  while  books  devoted  to  the  mound 
"American  Sonnets"  by  T.  W.  Higginson  and  builders  were  "The  Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian 
E.  H.  Bigelow.  W.  L.  Fagan  compiled  "  South-  Times  "  of  Cyrus  Thomas,  "  The  Antiquities  of 
em  War  Son&;s :  Camp-fire,  Patriotic,  and  Senti-  Tennessee,"  by  Gen.  Gates  P.  Thurston,  ^  The 
mental,"  and  T.  W.  Herringshaw  "  Local  and  Antiquities  of  the  State  of  Ohio,"  byH.  A.  Shep- 
National  Poets  of  America,"  more  than  1,000  herd,  and  "  Fort  Warren,"  by  Warren  K.  Moore- 
living  poets  being  included.  "  Under  the  Nurs-  head,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  sur- 
ery  Lamp "  was  an  anonymous   collection  of  veyed  it  in  1889.    "  Our  Race :  its  Origin  and 

g)ems  alx)iit  children,  and  for  them  Laura  E.  Destiny,"  by  Charles  A.  L.  Totten  (with  an  intro- 
ichards  wrote  "  In  my  Nursery."  "  Legends  ductio^  by'C.  Piazzi  Smith),  was  the  first  of  a 
and  Lyrics"  and  "  Pastorals,  Lyrics,  and  Son-  series  of  studies  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  An- 
nets"  are  volumes  of  selections  from  Whittier  glo-Saxons  with  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  while 
and  Wordsworth,  the  first  by  S,  W.  Young.  J.  "  Epitomes  of  Three  Sciences,"  in  one  volume,  by 
P.  McCaskey  published  his  seventh  volume  in  Profs.  H.  Oldenberg,  Joseph  Jastrow,  and  C  IL 
the  "  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection."  Comhill,  were  respectively  "  The  Study  of  San- 
Griticism  ana  General  Literature. — Some  skrit,"  "  Aspects  of  Modem  Psychology,"  and 
of  the  best  work  of  the  year  falls  under  this  head.  "  The  Rise  of  the  People  of  Israel."  To  myth  and 
"  Literature  and  Poetry,"  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  folk  lore  belong:  "  Myths  and  Folk-Tales  of  the 
was  a  series  of  essays  on  special  literary  topics  Russians,  Western  Slavs,  and  Magyars  "  and 
and  on  great  poems,  principally  religious,  with  "  Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ireland,"  by  Jeremiah 
an  admirable  and  scholarly  introduction  devoted  Curtin ;  "  Turf- Fire  Stories  and  Faifv-Tales  of 
to  the  English  language;  and  "Conversations  Ireland,"  by  Barry  O'Connor ;  and  "  Modem  Fairy 
in  a  Studio,"  by  William  Wetmore  Story,  filled  Lore,"  by  Mrs.  Adda  F.  Howie.  "  An  Outline  of 
two  delightful  volumes.  Hamilton  Wright  Ma-  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  "  was  also  made  by 
bie's  reflections  by  "  My  Study  Fire  "  exhibit  at  Francis  W.  Kelsey.  '"  English-Eskimo  and  Es- 
onco  power  and  sweetness,  and  from  George  E.  kimo-English,"  were  vocabularies  compiled  by 
Woodberry,  the  poet,  ^e  had  "  Studies  in  Life  Roger  Wells,  Jr.,  and  J.  W.  Kelly,  forming  Cir- 
and  Lettere."  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  held  cularof  Information  No.  2  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
his  own  "  Over  the  Tea-Cups  "  and  "  In  a  Club  cation  at  Washington,  and  Charles  Jonas  pub- 
Comer  "  was  "  The  Monologue  of  a  Man  who  lished  "  Bohemian  made  easy,"  a  practical  course 
might  have  been  Sociable,"  overheard  by  A.  P.  for  English-speaking  people.  Nature  studies  in- 
Russell.  Edgar  Salt  us  supplied  papers  on  "  Love  elude :  "  The  Story  of  My  House,"  by  George  H. 
and  TiOre,"  and  Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Thompson  Ellwanger,  author  of  "The  Garden's  Story " : 
"  Copy  Essays  from  an  Editor's  Drawer  on  Re-  "  The  Garden  as  considered  in  Literature  byCer- 
ligion,  Literature,  and  Life."  "  Essavs  and  tain  Polite  Writers,"  a  volume  of  selections  by 
Studies,"  by  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  close  the  class  Walter  Howe,  accompanied  with  a  critical  essay ; 
of  essays  proper,  while  "  Studies  in  Literature  "  Outings  at  Odd  Times,"  by  C.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D. : 
and  Style,^  by  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  stand  at  the  and  "  The  Blessed  Birds,"  a  protest  against  their 
head  of  specially  directed  efforts.  "English  wanton  destruction,  by  Elaridge  E.  Pish,  the 
Lands,  I^etters,  and  Kings,"  by  Donald  G.  Mitch-  best  authority  on  birds  in  western  New  York, 
ell,  the  first  volume  of  which,  published  in  1889,  "  Brampton  Sketches,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Clafiin« 
covered  the  period  "  From  Celt  to  Tudor,"  was  picture  old-time  New  England  life,  and  T.  C.  De 
continued  "  Prom  Elizabeth  to  Anne  "  with  un-  Leon  described  "Our  Creole  Carnivals."  **  Studies 
fiaggin^  interest.  "English  Poetry  and  Poets,"  in  Young  Life"  were  "A  Series  of  Wopd-Pict- 
by  Sarah  Warner  Brooks,  was  a  book  needed  for  ures  and  Practical  Papers  "  by  Bishop  John  H. 
a  long  while,  while  "  Hindu  Literature  "  was  the  Vincent,  and  "  Here  a  Little  arid  there  a  Little," 
theme  chosen  by  another  lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  essays,  slcetches,  and  detached  thoughts  of  Anne 
Reed.  "  A  History  of  Greek  Literature  "  was  W.  Maylin,  posthumously  published.  B.  Chester 
written  by  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry;  "A  Primer  of  discoursed  on  "  Girls  and  Women  "  in  the  -'Riv- 
French  Literature,"  by  F.  W,  Warren ;  while  that  erside  Library  for  Young  People  " ;  "  Forward 
of  America  was  treated  by  Albert  H.  Smyth  in  March,  through  Battle  to  Victory  "  consisted  of 
"  American  Literature."  "  A  Synopsis  of  English  "Talks  to  Young  People  on  Life  and  Succc^** 
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by  Rev.  H.  Tuckley ;  and  B,  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  have  "  The  State  and  Federal  Governments  of 
furnished  hints  on  "  Formation  of  Character."  the  United  States."  "  National  Needs  and  Reme- 
"  The  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's  Divina  Com-  dies  "  was  the  title  of  the  discussions  of  the  gene- 
media"  was  studied  by  W.  T.  Harris,  United  ral  Christian  Conference  held  Dec.  4,  5,  and  6, 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Vida  D.  1889,  in  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Evan- 
Scudder  prepared  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Writ-  gelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States,  while  "  Our 
ings  of  John  Ruskin,"  in  the  "  Student's  Series  Destiny,"  bv  Lawrence  Gronlund,  considers  the 
of  English. Classics."   **The  Puritan  Spirit "  was  influence  of  nationalism  on  morals  and  religion, 
the  theme  of  an  oration  delivered  by  R.  S.  Storrs,  "  Some  Reprehensible  Practices   of   American 
D.  D.,  and  E.  F.  Mason  contributed  a  study  of  Government "  were  the  subject  of  an  address  of 
"The  Othello  of  Tommaso  Salvini."   "  Parsifal,"  Hon.  David  D.  Field  before  the  Reform  Club  of 
by  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  is  the  first  title  of  "  The  New  York,  delivered  Jan.  10, 1890,  and  "  Local 
finding  of  Christ  through  Art,  or  Richard  Wag-  Government  in  Wisconsin  "  was  treated  by  D.  E. 
ner  as  Theologian,"  while  to  the  occult  belong  Spencer   in    the   "  Johns  Hopkins   University 
**  Hermetic  Philosophy,"  Vol.  I,  anonymous,  de-  Studies."    "  The  Political  Beginnings  of  Ken- 
signed  for  students  of  the  hermetic,  Pythagorean,  tucky,"  by  John  Mason  Brown,  conclude  with 
and  Platonic  sciences  and  Western  occultism ;  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union  in 
••  The  Nature  and  Aim  of  Theosophy,"  bv  J.  D.  1792,  and  **  City  Government  in  Boston :  its  Rise 
Buck, in  a  second, enlarged  edition, and  " Echoes  and  Development"  were   handled    by   H.  H. 
from  the  Orient,"  bv  W.  I.  Judge  (Occultus).  Sprague.    *»  A  Handbook  of  Politics  for  1890," 
"  In  and  Out  of  Book  and  Journal "  was  a  col-  by  E.  McPherson,  is  a  record  of  important  action, 
lection  compiled  by  A.  Sidney  Roberts  from  say-  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  national  and 
ings  of  the  wise  of  all  times,  and  from  H.  G.  0.  State,  from   Aug.  81,   1888,  to  July  31,  1890. 
Blake  we  have  **  Thoreau's  Thoughts,"  sympa-  "  The  Principles  of  Rational  Taxatioil "  were  set 
tbetically  edited,  as  were  "  Wellsprings  of  W  is-  forth  bv  Simon  N.  Patten  in  the  **  Publications 
dom :  Selected  Utterances  from  tne  Writings  of  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  followed  later 
Frederick  W.  Robertson,"  with  an  introduction,  in  the  year  by  "  The  Economic  Basis  of  Protec- 
by  Rose  Porter.    ** The  Best  Elizabethan  Plays"  tion ; "  and  other  tariff  literature  were :  "  What's 
were  edited  by  W.  Roscoe  Thayer,  a  new  edition  the  Matter!  or  our  Tariff  and  its  Taxes,"  by  N.  H. 
was  made  of  "  The  Writings  of  James  Russell  Chamberlain ;  "  In  Time  of  Peace  prepare  for 
Lowell,"  in  ten  volumes,  and  W.  E.  Henley  pub-  War,  or  Tariff  and  Other  Talks,"  by  J.  M.  Gray- 
lished  "  Views  and  Reviews."    In  the  "  Knicker-  bill ;  and  "  A  Handbook  of  the  Tariff,"  by  G. 
bocker  Nuggets  ""The  Sayings  of  Poor  Richard"  Huntington  Adams,  a  revised  edition  of  which 
were  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford.    "  The  Wit  was  also  published.  **  Why  the  Solid  South  f  "  was 
on  the  Staircase  "  was  by  Frances  Bennett  Cal-  explained    by  Hilary  A.   Herbert,  Zebu  Ion   B. 
lowav,  and  "  The  Old  Meeting-House  and  Vaca-  Vance,  John  J.  Hamphill,  and  others,  in  a  volume 
tion  Papers,  Humorous  and  Others,"  of  Rev.  A.  bearing  that  title,  while  "  Notes  on  the  Progress 
M.  Colton,  were  collected  by  his  brother,  G.  Q.  of  the  Colored  People  of  Maryland,"  by  Jeoffrey 
Colton,  while  **  Slang  and  its  Analogues  Past  and  R.  Brackett,  in  the  "Johns  Hopkins  Universitv 
Present"  was  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Heterodox  Studies,"  supplemented  his  "Negro  in  Maryland^' 
Speech  of  all  Classes  of  Society  for  more  than  of  last  year.    "  The  Negro  Question "  was  dis- 
300  Years,"  compiled  and  edited  by  J.  S.  Farmer,  cussed  by  George  W.  Cable,  and  "  The  Prosperity 
only  one  volume  of  which  saw  the  light  in  the  of  the  South  dependent  upon  the  JClevation  of 
year.    "  Webster's  International  Dictionary  of  the  Negro,"  shown  by  Louis  H.  Blair,  author  of 
the  English  Language,"  the  revised  and  enlarged  "  Unwise  Laws."  "  Whites  and  Blacks  "  by  C.  H. 
edition  of  the  "Webster's  Unabridged,"  made  J.Taylor,  a  young  negro  lawyer,  and"  Justice  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  com-  Jurisprudence :  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Con- 

filetes  a  labor  of  ten  years,  and  Vols.  II,  III,  and  stitutional  Limitations  of  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 

V  were  published  of  the  "  Century  Dictionary,"  teenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  "  practically 

edited  by  William  Dwight  Whitney,  the  last  con-  exhaust  the  theme.    Thomas  Gregg  denounced 

taining  the  letters  M  to  P,  inclusive.    In  the  Mormonism  in  "  The  Prophet  of  Palmyi-a,"  and 

four,  4,880  pages  are  embraced,  and   152,000  Rev.  M.  W.  Montgomery  furnished  "  Ttie  Mor- 

words.    "  Our  Dictionaries,"  by  R.  O.  Williams,  mon  Delusion,  its   Histor}',  Doctrine,  and  the 

traces  the  growth  of  this  class  of  work.  Outlook  in  Utah."   "  Constitutional  and  Goveni- 

PoHtieal,  Social,  and  Moral  Science. —  mental  Rights  of  the  Mormons "  were  published 

"  Civilization,  an  Historical  Review  of  its  Ele-  anonymously  at  Salt   Lake  City.    In  political 

ments,"  in  two  volumes,  by  Charles  Morris,  is  a  economy  we  have  "  First  Lessons  in  Political 

fit  introduction  to  the  topics  covered  by  this  Economy,"  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  for  use  in  high 

heacl.    To  politics  belong :"  Civil  Government  in  schools  and  academies;  "The  Working  Prin- 

the  United  States,  considered  with  Some  Refer-  ciples  of  Political  Economy  in  a  New  and  Prac- 

ence  to  its  Origins,"  by  John  Fiske ;  "  The  Un-  tical  Form,"  a  book  also  for  beginners,  by  S.  M. 

written  Constitution   of  the  United  States,"  a  Macvane;  "The  Distribution    of   Wealth,"  by 

philosophical  inquiry  into  the  fundamentals  of  RufusCope;"  Want  and  Wealth,"  a  discussion  of 

American  constitutional  law,  by  Prof.  Christopher  some  economic  dangers  of  the  day,  by  E.  J.  Shri- 

G.  Tiedeman  ;  and  "  The  Veto  Power :  its  Origin,  ver ;  and  an  "  Economic  and  Social  History  of 

Development,  and  Function  in  the  Govemmenti  New  England,  1620 — 1789,"  by  W.  B.  Wee'den. 

of  the  United  States,  1780-1889,"  in  the  "  Harvard  "  The  Industrial  Transition  in  Japan,"  by  Ono 

Ilistjorical  Monographs,"  by  E.  Campbell  Mason.  Yeijiro,  formed  No.  1  of  Vol.  V.  of  "  Publica- 

A  new  edition  was  made  of  "  Our  Government,"  tions  of  the  American  Economic  Association." 

by   Prof.  Jesse  Macy,    published  in  1886,  but  "  The  Decay  of  our  Ocean  Mercantile  Marine, 

largely  rewritten,  and  from  Woodrow  Wilson  we  its  Cause  and  Cure,"  was  an  address  delivered  by 
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David  A.  Wells  before  the  Reform  Club  of  New  Theolo^.— In  1890  there  were  467  books  in 

York,  October,  1889,  and  the  same  subject  was  theology,  aeainst  363  in  1889«    **  (rod  in  his 

treated  by  him  in  "  The  Question  of  Ship,"  pub-  World,  an  Interpretation,"  exalted  and  poetic, 

lished  in  the  **  Questions  of  the  Day      series,  by  Henry  M.  Alden,  though  published  anony- 

'*  Money  "  was  the  speech  of  Hon.  John  P.  Jones  mously,  was  the  most  not«d  work  of  the  class, 

in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  free  coinage  of  Its  own  charm,  and  the  circumstance  of  being 

silver;  J.  H.Worcester,  D.D.,  treated  of  **The  written  by  a  layman,  give  it  deserved  promi- 

Power  and  Weakness  of  Money,"  and  '*  The  Great  nence.    "  God  Incarnate  "  was  the  theme  of  the 

Red  Dragon :  or  London  Money  Power "  Was  Bishop  Paddock  Lectures  for  1890  by  Rev.  H-  T. 

from  the  pen  of  L.  B.  Woolfolk.    J.  C.  Schwab's  Kingdon,  and  George  Park  Fisher,  D.  D.,|>ub- 

"  History  of  the  New  York  Property  Tax"  was  lished  "  The  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation." 

designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Thompson    delivered  the 

State  and  local  finance  in  that  State,  while  "  The  Baldwin  Lectures  under  the  title  of  "  The  World 

Law  of  Wages  "  was  explained  by  J.  Richards  as  and  the  Man,"  and  '*  God  in  Nature  and  Life  " 

regards  rate  and  amount.  "  Emigration  and  Im-  was  a  memorial  volume  of  selections  from  the 

migration  "  was  "  A  Study  in  Social  Science  "  by  sermons  of  Rev.  Walter  R.  Brooks.    "  Belief  in 

Richmond  Mayo  Smith,  and  other    important  God  "  was  the  subject  of  Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman 

works  were  "  Railway  Secrecy  and  Trusts "  by  in  the  Winkley  ( Andover)  Lectures  for  1890,  and 

John  M.  Bonham,  and  *•  American  Farms,"  by  J.  from  Charles  Loring  Brace  we  had  "The  Un- 

R.  Elliott,  both  last  in  the  series  of  "  Questions  known  God,  or  Inspiration  among  the  Pre-Chris- 

of  the  Day."    "  Wheelbarrow  Articles  and  Dis-  tian  Races."    "  The  Evidence  of  Christian  Ex- 

cussions  on  the  Labor  Question,"  by  Wheelbar-  perience,"  bv  L.  F.  Stearns,  D.  D.,  formed  the  Ely 

row  (M.  M.  Trumbull),  are  pertinent  and  valu-  Lectures,  while  Randolph  S.  Foster  preached  (on 

able,  **  The  Needs  of  Self-Sdpporting  Women  "  the  Merrick  Foundation  of  the  Ohio  Weslevan 

were  considered  by  Clare  de  Graffenreid  in  the  Universitv)  on'the  •*  Philosophy  of  Christian  £x- 

"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,"  and  that  perience.     The  Bedell  Lectures  of  1889  were  by 

lady  and  W.  F.  Willoughby  divided  the  prize  Kev.  D.  H.  Greer,  on  '*  The  Historical  Christ,  the 

offered  by  Am^lie  Rives  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Chanler)  for  Moral  Power  of  History,"  and  **  The  Voice  of  God 

the  best  essay  on  "  Child  Labor,"  the  two  being  in  History  "  was  a  warning  given  by  Rev.  Robert 

published  in  one  volume.    **  The  Strike  of  Mil-  P.  Kerr.     **  Evidence  of  a  Future  Life  from 

lionaires  against  Miners  "  was  '*  The  Story  of  Reason  and  Revelation  "  was  offered  by  Luther 

Spring  Valley,"  graphically  told  by  Henry  D.  A.  Fox,  D.  D.,  and  "  My  Note-Book  '^  by  Dr. 

Lloyd ;  while  opposite  in  tone  was  **  Millionaires  Austin  Phelps,  posthumously  published,  with  an 

of  a  Day,  an  Inside  History  of  the  Great  South-  introduction  by  his  daughter,  Mi-s.  H.  E  Ward, 

em  California  *  Boom,* "  oy  T.  S.  Van  Dvke.  consisted  of  "  Fragmentary  Studies  in  Theology, 

James  C.  Femald  wrote  "  The  Economics  of  f*ro-  and  Subiects  adjacent  thereto."    **  Discussionsl" 

hibition,"  and  '\Midnifi:ht  Talks  at  the  Club,"  by  by  Rev.  Robert  L.  Dabnev,  in  four  volumes,  ed- 

Amos  K.  Piske,  include  this  topic  with  others,  ited  by  C.  R.  Vaughan,  had  the  first  volume 


political  and  religious.    Under  social  science  are    printed,  covering    theological    and   evangelical 
included :  "  The  Ethical  Problem,"  throe  lectures    questions,  and  the  Princeton  Lectures  on  the  L. 


Conduct,"  by  Archibald  Alexander;  "Civil  and  titled  "God  and  Little  Children."'  Prom  Rev. 
Religious  Forces."  by  W.  Riley  Ilnlstead ; "  Live  Samuel  Buel  wo  have  "  A  Treatise  of  Docrmatic 
Questions,  including  our  Penal  Machinery  and  Theology,"  in  two  volumes,  and  Vol  Vll  was 
its  Victims,"  by  John  P.  Altgeld ; "  The  Problem  also  published  of  "  Current  Discussions  in  The- 
of  Cain,"  a  study  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  ology."  "The  Church's  Certain  Faith"  were 
by  William  Trumbull ;  and  "  How  the  Other  Half  lectures  prepared  by  Rev.  George  Zabriskie  Gray 
Lives,"  studies  araonjj  the  tenements  of  New  (to  be  debvered  on  the  Baldwin  Foundation)  post- 
York,  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  illustrated  from  photo-  humously published,  and  "Church Government'' 
graphs.  "  Political  Americanisms  "  was  a  glos-  contained  the  substance  of  the  teaching  of  forty 
sary  of  terms  and  phrases  current  at  different  years  on  the  subject,  compiled  by  Prof.  Alexander 
periods  in  American  politics  compiled  by  Charles  T.  McGill  from  his  own  lectures.  Revs.  W. 
Ledyard  Norton,  while  topics  touched  on  by  the  D.  Wilson  and  Nelson  R.  Boss  enlarge  further 
" Modern  Science  Essayist "  were:  " The  Evolu-  on  the  subject  in  "  American  Church  Law^"  and 


S.  Wake ;  and  "  Evolution  and 
J.  W.  Chadwick  presenting  " 

Method,"    H.    O.    Pentecost    "  The    Anarchist  Preaching "  was    handled    by 

Method,"  W.  Potts  "  The  Socialistic  Method,"  Behrends,  and  "  The  Work  of  the  Ministrv  "  liv 

and  D.  G.  Thompson  "  The  Scientific  Method."  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden.    Rev.  Theodore  L.  (?uvler 

"  The  Blind  Men  and  the  Devil,"  by  Phineas,  told  "  How  to  be  a  Pastor,"  and  Dr.  G.  B.  Wil- 

was  an  allegory  on  the  the  social  conditions,  and  cox  described  "  The  Pastor  Among  his  Flock." 

"  Beneath  Two  Flags,"  by  Maud  B.  Booth,  wife  |* Creed  Revision  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches" 

of  Marshal  Booth,  son  of  Gen.  William  Booth,  was  considered  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  in  favor 

leader  of  the  movement,  explained  Bnd  vindi-  of  the  movement,  the  opposition  being  tiJcen  by 

cated  the  Salvation  Army.    Archibald  Alexander  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  in  "  The  Proposed  Revis- 

published  "  A  Theory  of  Conduct."  ion  of  the  Westminster  Standards,"  while  -How 
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shall  we  revise  the  Westminster  Confession  of  ites  in  the  United  Stairs,"  by  Charles  Warren 
FaiUi  f  "  consisted  of  papers  edited  by  Charles  Currier ;  "  Roman  Catholicism  in  America,"  by 
A.  Brig^  D.  D.  "  Errors  of  Campbellism  "  J.  E.  C.  Bodle/ ;  and  "  Our  Own  Chureh  "  (the 
were  reviewed  by  T.  McK.  Stuart,  D.  D.,  and  Methodist  Episcopal),  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vin* 
Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins  printed  in  book  form  cent.  "  The  Colored  Man  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
'*  Articles  on  Romanism :  Monsignor  Capel ;  Dr.  copal  Church  "  was  the  subject  of  a  volume  by 
Ldttledale,"  first  published  in  the  **  American  Rev.  L.  M.  Haygood,  and  **The  Negro  Baptist 
Church  Review.*'  **Life  inside  the  Church  of  Pulpit  "was  a  collection  of  sermons,  papers,  etc., 
Rome  "  was  an  exposition  made  by '*  The  Nun  of  by  colored  Baptist  ministers,  edited  uy  E.  M. 
Kenmare,"  while  '*Who  was  Bruno!"  by  J.  A.  Brawley,  D.  D.  **  The  History  of  the  Young 
Mooney,  gives  the  Catholic  side  of  that  famous  People^s  Baptist  Union  of  Brooklyn,"  by  T.  R. 
controversy.  Prof. Georee TrumbullLadd wrote  Jones;  the  ♦'Annals  of  Trinity  Church,  New- 
an  "  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  an  Enquiry  port,  R.  I.,  by  G.  C.  Mason ;  "  The  True  Historic 
after  a  Rational  System  of  Scientific  Principles  Episcopate,  as  seen  in  the  Original  Constitution 
in  their  Relations  to  Ultimate  Reality."  ana  J.  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  by  Rev.  Mason 
P.  Newman  **  The  Supremacy  of  Law."  From  Gallagher ;  "  The  First  Church,  Quincy,"  a  me- 
Dr.  James  McCosh  we  had  a  study  of  **  Prevail-  moriid  of  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
ing  Types  of  Philosophy,"  as  well  as  an  enlarged  sary,  edited  by  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson ;  and  the  "  His- 
and  improved  edition  of  "  The  Religious  Aspect  toiy  of  the  did  South  Church,  Boston,"  in  two 
of  Evolution,"  while  "The  Evolution  of  Man  volumes,  by  H.  A.  Hill,  are  of  local  interest, 
and  Christianity,"  by  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary,  while  "  Christian  Missions  in  the  Nineteenth 
led  to  the  trial  of  that  clergyman  on  charge  of  Centurv  "  were  treated  by  Elbert  S.  Todd,  D.  D. 
heresy,  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  To  biblical  criticism  and  study  belong:  "The 
**  Evolution  "  was  the  title  given  to  fifteen  lect-  Bible  verified,"  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Archibald :  "  In- 
ures and  discussions  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  dications  of  the  First  Book  of  Moses,  called  Gene- 
Association,  and  '*  Semitic  Philosophy,"  by  Philip  sis,"  by  E.  B.  Latch ;  the  seven  volumes  of  the 

C.  Friese,  showed  the  ultimate  social  and  scien-  "  American  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
tiflc  outcome  of  original  Christianity  in  its  con-  ment,/  edited  by  Alvah  Hovey;  "The  World 
flict  with  surviving  ancient  heathenism.  "  Chris-  lighted,"  a  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  C.  E. 
tian  Socialism "  was  treated  by  Rev.  P.  W.  Smith ;  "  Word  Studies  in  tne  New  Testament," 
Sprague,  and  from  Revs.  H.  T.  Bray  and  J.  Con-  Vol.  Ill,  by  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent ;  "Aids  to 
way  we  have  "  The  Evolution  of  Life  "  and  "  Ra-  Scripture  Studv,"  by  Frederick  Gardiner;  "  Bible 
tional  Religion."  "  The  Way  out  of  Agnosti-  Studies  for  1891,"  by  G.  F.  Pentecost,  D.  D.,  who 
clsm  "  was  shown  by  Francis  EUingwood  Abbot,  published  also  "  IsraeFs  Apostasy,  and  Studies 
and  "  Concessions  of  *  Liberalists  *  to  Orthodoxy/*  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  covering  the  Inter- 
by  Daniel  Dorchester.  D.  D.,  published  in  1878,  national  Sunday  -  School  Lessons  for  1891 " ; 
was  reissued  during  the  year.  "  Jewish  Dreams  "  English  Bible  Studies,"  by  James  C.  Murray ; 
and  Realities  "  were  "  Contrasted  with  Islamitic  the  second  series  of  "  Studies  in  St.  Luke^s  Gos- 
and  Christian  Claims"  by  Rabbi  Henry  Iliowizi,  pel,"  by  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.  D. ;  and  "Es- 
and  Lorenzo  Burge  supplied  a  theory  of  his  own  chatology,"  by  F.  G.  Hibbard,  D.  D.  "  The  Lost 
as  to  the  "  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Hebrew  Tribes  of  Israel "  were  the  theme  of  C.  L.  McCar- 
Scriptures,"  "  Judaism  and  Christianity "  were  tha,  and  also  of  Charles  A.  L.  Totten  in  "  The 
dealt  with  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy.  M.  J.  Bamett  Voice  of  History."  "  The  Sabbath  in  History  " 
wrote  a  metaphysical  work  upon  "  The  Five  Re-  was  treated  by  Rabbi  I.  Schwab.  "  Personal 
deemers,"  an«l  "  Liberty  and  Life  "  was  a  series  Creeds,"  by  Newman  Smyth,  was  a  timely  vol- 
of  discourses  by  E.  P.  Powell,  somewhat  in  the  ume,  and  "Praver  as  a  Theory  of  Fact,"  by  D. 
style  of  Robert  O.  Ingersoll,  which  last  writer  W.  Faunce,  D.  t).,  received  the  Dartmouth  prize 
conducted  a  symposium  with  H.  O.  Pentecost  for  1889.  Amonp  sermons  are  to  be  noted  "Five 
and  others  entitled  "  Free  Thought,  is  it  de-  Sermons,"  by  Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple,  preached 
stnictive  or  constructive  t "  Hudson  Tuttle  had  on  special  occasions ;  "  The  Calvary  Pulpit ; 
a  volume  on  "  Religion  of  Man  and  Ethics  of  Christ  and  him  cnicified,"  by  Rev.  K.  S.  Mac- 
Science,"  and  "The  World  moves:  all  goes  well"  Arthur;  "The  Light  of  the'World  and  other 
was  the  cheerful  conclusion  of  "  a  layman."  In  Sermons,"  by  Philips  Brooks,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Causes 
religious  history  we  have  "  Chapters  from  the  of  the  Soul,"  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington ;  **  The 
Religious  History  of  Spain,"  by  H.  C.  Lea ;  "  The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  or  Worldlmess  in  the 
Charch  in  the  British  Isles,"  five  lectures  by  as  Church,"  by  Howard  Crosby,  who  also  published 
many  divines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  separately  "Will  and  Providence"  and  the 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cfiurch  Club  "Wood  and  Evil  of  Calvinism  ";  "Peculiarities 
of  New  York ;  a  "  History  of  the  American  Epis-  of  the  Disciples,"  bv  B.  B.  Tyler ;  "  Trumpet 
copal  Church,"  by  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell;  "The  Peals,"  by  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talraage ;  "Sermons 
Lutherans  in  America,"  by  Edmund  Jacob  Wolf,  and  Lectures,"  by  J.  F.  Louphlin,  D.  D. :  "  Bum- 

D.  D. ;  "  The  Presbytery  of  the  Log  College,  or  ing  Questions,"  by  Rev.  Washington  Gladden ; 
the  Cradle  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ameri-  "  The  Person  and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
ca,'*  by  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy;  "  Boston  Unitari-  twelve  sermons  bv  as  many  speakers,  edited  by 
anism,  1820-1850,"  originally  designed  as  a  study  A.  C.  Dixon ;  and '"  Cities  of  Our  Faith,"  by  Rev. 
of  the  life  of  Nathaniel  Langdon  Frothingham,  S.  Lunt  Caldwell.  "  Outpourings  of  the  Spirit " 
by  Octavius  B.  Frothingham ;  "  Unitarianisra,"  was  a  narrative  of  spiritual  awakenings  in  dif- 
a  course  of  sixteen  lectures  delivered  in  Channing  ferent  apes  and  countries,  by  Rev.  W.  A.  McKay, 
HaiU  Boston,  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen,  Andrew  and  "  Why  not  and  why,"  short  and  plain  studies 
P.  Peabody,  and  others;  "Carmel  in  America,  a  for  the  busy,  by  Rev.  W.  Dudley  Powers.  "The 
Centennial  History  of  the  Discalceated  Carmel-  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  " 
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was  a  book  by  F.  S.  Scbenck,  and  J.  W  D.  An-  the  first  two  Tolumes  of  which  were  published  in 

derson  compiled  **  The  Kansas  Methodist  Pul-  1889,  was  completed  in  five  additional  Tolumes. 

pit,"  twenty-four  sermons  by  Bishop  W.  X.  Ninde  while  from  Melville  M.  Bieelow  we  had  **A 

and  others.    From  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Fraud  on  its  Civil  Side/' 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems  were  framed  "  Chips  and  in  two  volumes.    **  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  o( 

Chunks  for  Every  Fireside  "  and  "  Weights  and  Public  Offices  and  Officers,"  was  by  Floyd  R. 

Wings,"  a  book  for  the  family,  while  sayings  of  Mechem,  while  from  J.  G.  Hawley  we  have  **  In- 

Minot  J.  Savage  fill  three  volumes  —  "Life,"  terstate  Extradition"  and  ** Useful  Knowledge 

"Siffus  of  the  Times,"  and  "Helps  for  daily  liv-  about  the  Law  of  Land  Buyers,"     "The  Sug- 

ing.      "  The  Crown  of  Life,"  from  the  writings  gestion  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases  and  the 

of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  edited  by  Mary  S.  Trial  of  the  Collateral  Issue  "  was  by  W.  W. 

Ilaynes.    "  Holy  Wisdom,"  by  Father  F.  A.  Ba-  Carr.    Oliver  L.  Barbour  published  "  A  Treatise 

ker,  contained  directions  for  the  prayer  of  con-  on  the  Rights  of   Persons  and  the  Rights  of 

templation ;  and  from  J.  L.  Brandt  and  Monroe  Property,"  in  two  volumes,  and  J.  £.  Cobbey 

C.  Aurand,  we  have  respectively  "  Turning  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Replevin. 
Points"  and  "Rays  of  Light."  Rev.  C.  FoUen  "The  Law  of  Trusts  and  Trustees,"  by  James 
Lee  was  the  author  of  "  The  Birth  from  Above."  H.  Flint,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Record  of 
"  The  Sunday-School  Primary  Teacher's  Manu-  Title  of  Real  and  Pei-sonal  Property,"  by  Britain 
al "  was  the  Work  of  Louise  O.  Tead,  and  Jesse  R.  Webb,  and  "  A  Treatise  on  the  American  Law 
L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  and  Robert  R.  Doherty,  fur-  of  Vender  and  Purchaser  of  Real  Property/'  by 
nished  "Illustrative  Notes"  on  the  Sunday-  G.W.  Warvelle,  may  bo  classed  together,  as  may 
school  lessons  for  1891,  while  the  sixteenth  series  "  The  Rules  of  Pleading  Under  the  Code,"  by 
of  the  "Monday-Club"  sermons  on  the  same  Edwin  Baylies,  "A  Treatise  on  Pleading  and 
was  also  issued.  "  Studies  in  Bible  and  Church  Practice  in  Equity  in  Courts  of  the  United 
History  "  were  prepared  Rev.  by  L.  F.  Young  for  States,"  bv  Roger  Foster,  and  a  "  Synopsis  of  a 
the  use  of  Epwortn  Leagues,  and  from  Jacob  E.  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pleading  at  Common 
Price  we  have  "Epworth  League  Workers."  Law,"  delivered  by  George  Wharton  Pepper. 
The  "  Divine  Rod  and  Staff  in  the  Valley  of  the  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents  for  Useful 
Shadow/'  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Anspach,  contained  con-  Inventions  "  was  written  by  W.  C.  Robinson,  in 
solatory  thoughts  for  the  dying  and  bereaved,  two  volumes,  and  Woodbury  Lowery  edited  *'  Do- 
and  "The  Day's  Message"  was  chosen  and  ar-  cisions  on  the  Law  of  Patents  for  Inventions," 
ranged  by  Susan  Coolidge  (Sarah  C.  Woolsey).  Vols,  XII,  XIII  and  XV,  and  also  Vols.  XII  and 
"  Gold  Nails  to  hang  Memories  on  "  was  a  some-  XIII  of  "  Brodix's  American  and  English  Patent 
what  similar  volume  by  Elizabeth  A.  Allen.  Cases."  "  Notes  on  Patents  "  were  made  bv  C.  S. 
"  The  Story  of  the  Ihines  "  was  told  by  Hezekiah  Whiteman  and  Ernest  Wilkinson,  E.  S.  beach 
Butterworth,  and  Edmund  S.  Lorenz  compiled  prepared  "  A  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  Law  and 
"  The  People's  Hymnal,"  as  did  Mills  Whittlesey  Practice  in  the  Patent  Office  from  1880  to  1^0," 
and  A.  P.  Jamieson  "Harmony  in  Praise."  and  Miss  V.  W.  Middleton  compiled  "Names 
"  Chimes  for  Church  Children "  were  from  the  and  Addresses  of  Attorneys  practicing  before 
pen  of  Margaret  J.Preston.  "The  Miracles  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office/'  H.  if.  Copp 
our  Saviour  "  were  expounded  and  illustrated  by  published  "  United  States  Public  Land  Laws, 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  and  "  From  Begin-  passed  from  April  1,  1882  to  Jan.  1, 1890,  and 
ning  to  End  "  consisted  of  comments  on  the  life  K  F.  Puph,  "  Forms  of  Procedure  in  the  Court 
of  Christ  by  ten  of  the  most  prominent  clergy-  of  Admiralty  of  the  United  States."  From 
men  in  America.  "  The  Trial  of  Jesus  from  a  W.  H.  Browne  we  have  "  A  Commentary 
Lawyer's  View "  was  contributed  by  C,  H.  Black-  on  the  Law  of  Divorce  and  Alimony,"  and 
bum ;  and  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  was  the  title  of  "  Adoption  and  Legitimation  of  Children  "  was 
three  lectures  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  a  brief  by  Joseph  A.  Joyce.  B.  F.  Dos  Passos 
Association  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  by  J.  treated  "  The  Law  of  Collateral  Inheritance, 
A.  Broadus.  Rev.  William  M,  Campbell  wrote  Legacy,  and  Succession  Taxes,"  and  Robert  H. 
"  The  Footprints  of  Christ,"  and  "  The  Life  of  McClellan  framed  "  The  Executor's  Guide."  W. 
Jesus  Christ  in  Picture  and  Story  "  was  supplied  W.  Thornton  wrote  "  A  Mono^^ph  on  the  Law 
by  Louise  S.  Houghton.    J.  Glentworth  Butler,  of  Lost  Wills."    Vol.  IV  was  issued  of  "  Select 

D.  D.,  consolidated  the  four  gospels  into  one  Cases  and  Other  Authorities  on  the  I^w  of 
continuous  narrative  in  " The  Fourfold  Gospel,"  Property,"  by  John  Chipman  Gray,  and  "The 
as  did  Arthur  T.  Pierson  in  "  The  One  Gospel."  Law  of  Real  Estate  and  Conveyancing  in  Penn- 

Jnrispradence. — Increase  in  the  production  sylvania,"  by  E.  C.  Mitchell,  was  prepared  for 

of  law  books  during  the  year  was  slight.    "  The  the  press  by  Robert  Ralston.    "  The  Law  of 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  Defamation,  Libel  and  Slander,"  was  by  Mar- 

"Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,"  was  from  tin  L.  Newell,  "Field's  Justice's  Manual."  by 

the  pen  of  Westel  W.  Willoughby,  and  "  Germs  George   W.  Field ;  while  from  J.  C.  Grannan 

and  Development  of  the  Laws  of  England  "  were  came  a  "  Warning  against  Fraud,  and  Valuable 

traced,  with  notes  and  comments,  by  John  M.  Information."    On  corporations  we  have:  "A 

Steams.    Prof.  George   E.  Howard  wrote  "On  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Coijwratlons 

the  Development  of  the  King's  Peace,  and  the  having   Capital   Stock,"   by    C.  T.   Haviland ; 

Enelish  Local  Magistracy,"  and  Ash  ton  R.  Wil-  "  The  Law  of  Business  Corporations,"  by  James 

lard  prepared  "A  Legislative  Handbook  relat-  M.   Kerr;  and  "Bank  Officers,"  by  Albert  S. 

ing  to  the  Preparation  of  Statutes."    "  Jurisdic-  Bolles ;  while  "  Railroad  Securities,"  in  a  second 

tion  "  was  treated  by  Joseph  H.  Vance,  and  "  The  revised  edition,  by  Leonanl  A.  Jones,  received  the 

Law  of  Private  Right,"  by  G.  II.  Smith.   "Rights,  title  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Corporate 

Remedies,  and  Practice  at  Law,"  by  J.  D.  Lawson,  Bonds  and  Mortgages."    "  The  New  Corpora- 
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tion  LawB  of  the  State  of  New  York"  were  pub-  ory  of  Lawyers"  (the  fifth  annual  issue)  were 

li>hed  as  revised  in  1800,  as  was  Vol.  I  of  *'  The  useful  and   necessary   works,    as    were  J.  B. 

Annual  Insurance  Digest  for  the  Court  Year  Martindale's  biennial  "American  Law  Direct- 

1888-1889,"  by  J.  S.  Bloomingston,  and  "Statu-  ory"  for  1890-'91,  and  "Sharp  and  AUcman's 

tory  Re<niipements  relating  to  Insurance  in  the  Lawyers    and    Bankers'  Directory   for    1890." 

United  btates  and  Canadas,"  corrected  to  Dec,  "  The  Johnson  Prize  Essays  from  Various  Law 

1,  1889.    **  American  and  English  Corporation  Schools  "  were  edited  by  George  W.  Pepper. 

Cises  "  were  augmented  by  Vols.  XXVI,  XXVII,  Medicine  and  Surgery.— Vol.  I  of  "Materia 

XXVIII,  XXIX  and  XXX,  and  "  American  and  Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics,"  by 

English  Railroad    Cases,"  by  six  volumes,  the  J.  V.  Shoemaker  and  J.  Aulde,  was  published ; 

last  being  the  forty-third.    "  The  Modem  Law  and  from  the  first  author  we  have  also  "  Hered- 

of  Railways "  was  set  forth  by  Charles  Fisk  ity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty."    Hobart  A. 

Beach,  Jr.,  in  two  volumes,  and  he  was  also  the  Hare  supplied  "A  Text- Book  of  Practical  Thera- 

author  of  "  The  Annual  Digest  of  Railway  De-  peutics,   and,  in  the  "  Phvsicians'  and  Students' 

eisions  and  Statutes,  American  and  English."  for  Keady  Reference  Series,     "  Epilepsy  " ;   while 

1889,  and  Vol.  VI  of  American  Probate  Reports.  Lavinia  L.  Dock  compiled  "  A  Text-Book  of 

"  The  Modem  Law  of  Carriers "  was  by  Everett  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses."    "  Philosophy  in 

P.  Wheeler ;  "  The  Law  of  Roads  and  Streets,"  Homceopathy  "  was  addressed  to  the  medical 

by  Byron  K.  and  W.  F.  Elliott;  while  C.  A.  nrofession  and  to  the  general  reader  by  C.  S. 

Richiurdson  and  A.  J.  Hook  edited  Vol.  I  of  Mack,  and  "  Essentials  of  Legal  Medicine,  Toxi- 

*•  American  Street  Railway  Decisions."    "  Advice  cology,  and  Hygiene  "  were  set  forth  by  C.  E.  A. 

on  Note  Forms"  was  given  by  W.  C.  Sprague,  Semple.    John  E.  Clark  edited  "Physical  Diag- 

and  W.  M.  Rockel  and  C.  R.  White  produced  to-  nosis    and    Practical    Urinalysis,"    Edwin    B. 

gether  "  Mechanics' and  Sub-Contractors' Liens."  Craigin  arranged  the  "Essentials  of  Gynajcol- 

''A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Fellow-Servants''  ogy"  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  for 

was  from  William  M.  McKinney.  students,  and   "  Abortion  and  its  Treatment " 

In  addition  to  "  Constitutional  Annotations  "  was  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 

of  J.  Wamer  Mil  Is,  Vols.  X  to  XV  of  "American  by  T.  Oaillard  Thomas  before  the  College  of 

State  Reports,"  by  A.  C.  Freeman  and  others,  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York.  "  Spinal 

Vols.  CXXXII  to  CXXXVI  of  *»  United  States  Concussion  "  was  written  upon  by  S.  V.  Clev- 

Reports**  (of  the   Supreme    Court),    and    the  enger,  and  from  A.  Jacobi  we  have  "A  Treatise 

••  Complete  Digest,"  eaited  by  E.  A.  Jacob  and  on  Diphtheria."    R.  C.  M.  Page  prepared  "A 

others,  numerous  volumes  were    published  of  Handbook  of  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of 
statutes  and  laws  of  the  several  States,  among  •  the  Heart  and  Respiratory  Organs  and  of  Tho- 

which  may  be  mentioned :  "  A  Digest  of  New  racic  Aneurism  " ;  M.  Allen  Starr  had  a  book 

York  Statutes  and  Reports  from  Jiily,  1882,  to  upon  "  Familiar  Forms  of    Nervous  Disease," 

Jan.  1, 1890,"  by  Austin  Abbott  (who  also  sent  and  W.  Bevan  Lewis  wrote  "A  Text- Book  of 

out  Vols.  XXIl,  XXIII,  and  XXIV  of  "  New  Mental  Diseases."     "  Diabetes "  was  the  theme 

Cases  ") ;  "  The  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Proced-  of  C.  W.  Pui-dy,  "  Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the 

ure,"  with  notes  by  Montgomery  H.  Throop ;  Skin "  of  H.  W.  Stelwagon,  and  "  Essentials  of 

"  The  Town-Meeting,  a  Manual  of  Massachu-  Refraction  and  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye "  of  E. 

setts  Law,"  by  Austin  De  Wolf;  "A  Treatise  Jackson.    "A  Text-Book  on  Diseases  of   the 

on  the  Laws  of  Texas  relating  to  Real  Estate,"  Eye  "  was  also  supplied  by  Henry  D.  Noves.    J. 

by  J.  and  H.  Sayles :  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Laws  Collins   Warren   wrote   on    "  The  Healing  of 

of  West  Virginia,"  by  John  A.    Hutchinson ;  Arteries  after  Ligature,"  and  H.  N.  Martin  on 

"  The  Probate  Law  and  Practice  in  the  Courts  of  "  The  Human  Body  and  the  Effect  of  Narcotics  " ; 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee,"  by  James  R.  Chal-  while  "  The  Elixir  of  Life :  Dr.  Brown-Sdquard's 

mcrs;  "•'The  Pacific  Coast  Collection  Laws,"  by  Own  Account"  was  by  Newell  Dunbar.   Douglas 

J.  n.  Jellett ; "  Kentucky  Jurispmdence  "  in  four  Gmham  supplemented  his  "  Treatise  on  Massage," 

books,  by  L.  N.*Dembitz;  "Forms  in  Civil  Ac-  of  which  a  seconcl  revised  and  enlarged  edition 

tions  and  Proceeding  in  the  Courts  of  Record  was  made,  bv  "Recent  Developments  in  Mass- 

of  Wisconsin,"  by  E.  E.  Bryant ;  and  "  Laws  and  age/'  and  "  Massage  and  the  Original  Swedish 

Ordinances  goveming  the  City "  of  Chicago,  as  Movements "  were  described  by  Kurre  W.  Os- 

in  Force  April  2, 1890,  by  J.  Hutchinson  and  trom.    The  "  Essay  on  Medical  Pneumatology 

M.  W.  Robinson.    The  "  Adopted  Code  for  the  and  ASrotheropy "  of  J.  N.   Demarquay  was 

Territory  of    Oklahoma"  was  also  published,  translated  by  S.  S.   Wallian,  and  "Practical 

and  perinanent  editions  were  made  of  "  North-  Electricity  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  "  came  from 

westem,"  "Southwestern,"  "Atlantic,"  "Pacif-  G.  A.  Liebig,  Jr.,  and  G.  H.  Rohe.    "The  Prin- 

ic,"  **  Southern,"  "  Southeastern."  and  "  North-  ciples  and  Practice  of  Modern  Surgery  "  were 

«*astem  "  "  Reporters."     Vol.  VI  of  "  Lawyers'  set  forth  by  John  B.  Roberts,  and  "  Principles  of 

Reports,  Annotated,"  covered  all  current  cases  Surgery"  by  Nicholas  Senn.     An    important 

of  general  value  and  importance  decided  in  the  work  was  "  A  Treatise  on  Orthopedic  Surgery" 

United  States,  State,  and   Territorial    Courts,  by  E.  H.  Bradford  and  Robert  W.  Lovett,  ana  a 

The  "  American  and  English  Encyclopeedia  of  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  made  of 

Iaw,"  compiled  under  the   supervision  of   J.  "The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sui^ery,"  by 

Houston  Merrill,  reached  Vol.  XIII  during  the  Dr.  D.  H.  Agnew,  in  three  volumes.    "The  Rules 

Tear,  and  a  "(Consolidated  Index"   was  pub-  of  Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Surgery,"  by  A.  G. 

fished  of   subjects  treated  upon    in  the  Law  Gerster,  were  also  issued  in  a  new  revised  edition. 

Text  Book  Series  of  thirty-six  volumes.    W.  E.  as  was  "A  Text-Book  on  Surgery:    General, 

Wemse's  "  American  Law  Digest  and  Legal  Di-  Operative,  and  Mechanical "  by  John  A.  Wyeth ; 

rectory  "  and  "Story's  Legal  Digest  and  Direct"  and  from  Frederick  James  Gant  wo  have  "  The 
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Students'  Surgery."     The  eleventh  volume  of  and  Palieontology "  was  by  Samuel  A.  Miller, 

the  ^  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of   the  and  that  author,  with  F.  £.  Gurley,  wrote  "  A 

Surgeon-Generars  Offlce  "  was  brought  out,  and  Description  of  Some  New  Genera  and  Species  of 

Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  8.  A.,  and  others  pub-  Echinodermata."    "  On  the  Hills "  was  a  series 

lished  "The  National  Medical  Dictionary,^*  in  of  geological  talks  by  Frederick  Starr,  and  a 

two  volumes.    Vols.  I  and  II  of  an  "  Illustrated  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  made  of 

Encydopaedic  Medical  Dictionary"  by  Frank  P.  "An   American    Geolo^^cal    Railway    Guide,'' 

Foster,  in  four  volumes,  also  appeared.    Still  edited  by  James  R.  MacFarlane.    "  CWacteris- 

another  "  New  Medical  Dictionary "  was   the  tics  of  Volcanoes "  were  traced  by  Prof.  James 

work  of  George  M.  Gould.    In  the  "  Series  of  D.  Dana,  with  contributions  of  facts  and  prin- 

Clinical  Manuals"  "  The  Pulse  "  was  by  W.  H.  ciples  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  a  new  edi- 

Broadbent,  and  "  Food  in  Health  and  Disease  **  tion  was  made  of  his  "  Corals  and  Coral  Islands." 

by  I.  B.  Yeo.    "Wood's  Medical  and  Surgical  "Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  America"  fiUed 

Monographs"  were  continued,  and  "An  fipit-  a  volume  by  G.  F.  Kunz.    **The  Tornado,"  by 

ome  of  *  Tripler's  Manual '  and  other  Pubbca-  Prof.  H.  A.  Hazen,  of  the  United  States  Signal 

tions  on  the  Examination  of  Recruits  "  was  made  Service,  "  The  Ocean  of  Air,"  by  Agnes  Gibeme, 

for  the  guidance  of  recruiting  officers  of  the  and  "  The  Physical  Properties  of  Gases,"  by 

United  States  army  by  Charles  R.  Greenleaf.  Arthur  L.  Kimball,  are  excellent  of  their  kino, 

"  Post-Mortems,"  by  A.  H.  Newth,  was  edited  while  "  Heat,  as  a  Form  of  Energy,"  was  consid- 

with    notes   and   additions    by   F.  W.  Owen,  ered  by  Robert  H.  Thurston,  who  published  also 

"Hygieneof  Childhood,"  by  Francis  H.Rankin,  "A  Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials." 

and  "  Dust  and  its  Dangers,"  by  T.  Mitchell  "  The  Cosmic  Law  of  Thermal  Repulsion "  was 

Prudden,  were  timely  volumes ;    as  were  also  an  anonymous  essay  suggested  by  tne  projection 

"Highways  and  Byways  to  Health,"  by  C.  A.  of  a  comet's  tail.    The  Lambom  prize  essays,  by 

Hoff,  ana   "  How  to  preserve  Health,"  by  L.  working  entomologists,  were  published  under  the 

Barkan.    W.  M.  Capp  published  "  The  Daughter,  title  of  "  Dragon  Flies  vs.  Mosauitoes,"  and  Ella 

her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedlock,"  while  Rodman  Church  described  "Water  Animalts." 

"Practical    and    Scientific    Physiognomy,"    by  '*  Fur.  Feathers,  and  Fuzz,"  was  by  James  Steele, 

Mary  O.  Stanton,  filled  two  volumes.     A.  M.  and  "The  Taxidermist's  Manual,"  by  Graham 

Bell'  had  also  "  A  Popular  Manual  of  Vocal  Allen.     In  mathematics,  which  were  well  repre- 

Physiology  and  Visible  Speech."     "'A  Text-  sen  ted,  we  have  "  An  Elementary  Treatise  upon 

Book  of  Comparative  Physiology,"  for  students  the  Method  of  Least  S(][uares,"  by  Prof.  George 

and  practitioners  of  veterinary  medicine,  was  C.  Comstock;  "The  Directional  Calculus,"  by 

furnished  by  Wesley  Mills,  and  "  Diseases  of  •  Prof.  E.  W.  Hyde,  based  upon  the  methods  of 

Live  Stock  ^'  were  treated  by  W.  B.  E.  Miller,  Hermann  Grassmann ;  "  Elements  of  the  Differ- 

Willis  P.  Hazard,  and  others.    The  "  Evolution  ential  and  Integral  Calculus,"  by  Prof.  Arthur 

of  Medical  Science,"  in  the  "Modern  Science  Sherburne  Hardy ;  Part  II  of  "Numbers  Tni- 

Essayist,"  was  by  R.  G.  Eccles.  versalized,"  by  David  M.  Sensenig;  "An  Intro- 
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lar  order  are  to  be  recorded.  "  The  World  En-  and  "  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
ergy  and  its  Self-Conservation,"  by  W.  M.  Bry-  noinetry,"  by  Edwin  S.  Crawley.  "  The  Princi- 
ant,  "  Principles  of  Science,"  by  W.  W.  Felts,  pies  of  Psychology,"  by  W.  .lames,  filled  two 
"  Protoplasm  and  Life,"  two  biological  essays  by  volumes,  and  H.  S.  Drayton,  M.  D.,  wrote  upon 
C.  F.  Cox  in  "Fact  and  Theory  Papers,"  "Ex-  "Human  Magnetism."  "The  Time  Relations  of 
perimental  Science,''  by  George  if.  Hopkins,  and  Mental  Phenomena  "  were  the  theme  of  Prof, 
a  "Laboratory  Manual' of  Experimental  Phys-  Joseph  Jastrow,  and  to  applied  science  belong; 
ics,"  by  Albert  L.  Arey,  are  general  in  charac-  "Electricity  in  Daily  Life,"  by  C.  F.  Brackett, 
ter.  From  Prof.  Charles  A..  Young  we  have  F.  L.  Pope,  and  others;  "Experimental  Elec- 
"  The  Elements  of  Astronomy,"  a  text-book  for  tricity  "  and  "  How  to  make  Electric  Batteries  at 
use  in  high  schools  and  academies,  with  a  uronog-  Home,"  by  E.  Trevert ;  "  Electricity  for  Engi- 
raphy;  and  Lucien  Young's  "Simple  Elements  neers,"  by  C. Desmond ;  "Electric-Bell  Construc- 
of  Navigation  "  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con-  tion,"  bjr  F.  C.  Allsop ;  "  Electro-motors "  and 
nection  as  akin  in  theme.  "  The  Trees  of  North-  "  Electric  Bells,"  by  S.  R.  Bottone ;  and  "  A  Die- 
eastern  America,"  by  Charles  S.  Newhall,  sup-  tionary  of  Electrical  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases," 
plies  useful  information  in  an  attractive  man-  by  E.  J.  Houston  ;  "  A  Text-book  of  Assaying." 
ner,  and  Vol.  I  was  also  published  of  "  The  by  J.  J.  and  S.  C.  Beringer.  "  The  Metallurgy 
Silva  of  North  America,"  by  Charles  S.  Sargent,  of  Steel,"  by  H.  M.  Howe;  "Modem  American 
with  figures  and  analyses  drawn  from  nature  by  Methods  of  Cop|)er  Smelting,"  by  £.  D.  Peters, 
Charles  E.  Faxon.  "  Elements  of  Structural  anS  Jr. ;  "  The  Lixiviation  of  Silver  Ores,"  by  C.  A. 
Systematic  Botany"  were  set  forth  by  Douglas  Stetefeldt;  Vol.  II  of  "Metallurey  of  Silver, 
rf.  Campbell,  Mara  L.  Pratt  described  "The  Gold,  and  Mercury  in  the  United  States,"  bv  T. 
Fairyland  of  Flowers,"  and  a  "Synopsis  of  the  Egleston;  "The  Hydraulic  Gold-Miner's  Jtan- 
Genus  Arthonia"was  made  by  H.  Willey.  H,  ual,"  by  T.  S.  G.  Kirkpatrick;  "The  Metal- 
C.  McCook,  D.  D.,  devoted  three  larye  volumes  Worker's  Handy  Book  of  Receipts  and  Pro- 
to  "  American  Spiders  and  their  Spinning  Work,"  cesses,"  edited  by  W.  T.  Brannt ;  a  new  edition 
two  of  which  were  published  during  the  year,  of  Prescott's  "  Electric  Telephone  " ;  and  "Sugar 
and  Parts  IX  and  X  of  the  thira  series  of  Analysis,"  by  Ferdinand  G.  Wiechmann.  H.  E* 
"Butterflies  of  North  America,"  by  W.  H.  Ed-  Haberkom  and  Paul  Heise's  "  Handy  lists  of 
wards  were  issued.    "North  American  Geology  Technical  Literature"  were  continnea  in  Parts 
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n  and  III,  ooTering  **  Electricity  and  Magnet-  McIlvaine,**LallaRook]i/' in  the  vignette  edition; 
ism  "  and  '*  Engineering  and  Mechanics  " ;  and  Frederick  Remington, "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  *' ; 
the  first  annual  issue  was  made  of  **  Bibliotheca  L.   K.  Harlow,    "  Whittier  Gems,"    "  Summer 
PolTtechnica,"  edit^  by  Fritz  von  Szczepanski.  Thoughts  for  Yule  Tide/'  by  S.  Elgar  Benet, 
fine  Arts. — This  department  is  deficient  in  "  The  Winds  of  the  Seasons  "  and  "  A  Christmns 
an  unusual  degree,  works  on  art  and  illustrated  Morning,"  both  last  by  Frank  T.  Robinson ;  and 
books  being  few  and  not  of  a  high  order.  *^Curi-  Irene  E.  Jerome,  '*  From  an  Old  Love  Letter." 
osities  of  the  American  Stage,"  by  Lawrence  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brine's  "  Memories  of  Home  "  con- 
Hutton,    ^'A    Brief    Histerv   of   the   English  sisted  of  poems  and  pictures  of  life  and  nature. 
Drama,"  by  William  E.  Golden,  and  ^  Familiar  illustrated  by  several  artists.    Oscar  Fay  Adams 
Chats  with  the  Queens  of  the  Stage,"  by  Alan  edited    ''The    Poet's  Year,"   and  Elbridge   S. 
Dale "  (A.  J.  Cohen),  belong  to  histrionic  art ;  Brooks,  '*  Out  of  Doors  with  Tennyson,"  the  last 
while  from  Deristhe  L.  Hovt  we  have  "  A  Hand-  with  an  introduction,  also.     Novels  issued  in 
book  of  Historic  Schools  oi  Painting,"  and  from  holidav  illustrated    editions  were :    ^  Our  Old 
Christine  Chanlin  Brush  *'  One  Summer's  Lessons  Home,'''  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  **  Romola,"  of 
in  Practical  Perspective."     ''The  Development  George  Eliot;  and  "Jane  Eyre,"  of  Charlotte 
and  Character  of  Gk>thic  Architecture"   were  Bronte ;  while  single  poems  were  "Sheridan's 
treated  b^  Prof.  Charles  H.  Moore,  of  Harvard,  Ride,"  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  by  several  ar- 
and  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  made  of  tists ;  and  "  The  Story  of  a  Dory  told  in  Verse,"  by 
**  Art  Topics  in  the  History  of  Sculpture,  Paint-  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  "  Salted  down  Diet- 
ing, and  Architecture,"  by  C.  S.  Farrar.  Twenty  uresquely,"  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.    The  third 
out  of  sixty  parts  of. "  Art  and  Artists  of  our  volume  of  the  magnificent "  Cyclopedia  of  Music 
Time,"  by  Clarence  Cook,  were  published,  and  and  Musicians,"  edited  by  J.  D.  Champlin,  Jr., 
Frank  Q.  Jackson  was  author  of  "  Decorative  De-  and  W.  Apthoro,  completed  that  work, 
sign."    **  Modem  Book-bindine  practically  con-  Voyages  and  Travels.— The  leading  book  in 
siaered  "  was  a  lecture  read  before  the  urolier  this  uepartment,  and,  indeed,  the  book  that  cre- 
Club  of  New  York,  by  William  Matthews,  of  ated  the  widest  sensation  of  the  year,  was,  of 
which  a  limited  edition  of  three  hundred  copies  course,  *'In  Darkest  Africa,"  by  Henry  M.  Stan- 
was  made ;  while  in  music  we  had  "  A  Hunared  ley,  in  two  volumes,  the  composition  of  which 
Years  of  Music  in  America,"  edited  by  W.  S.  B.  in  fifty  days  is  said  to  have  been  as  great  a  feat 
Mathews ;  the  seventh  volume  of  "  The  Musical  in  writing  as  the  crossing  of  Africa  was  in  ex- 
Year  Book  of  the  (Jnited  States,"  compiled  by  ploration.    The  work  itself  does  not  fall  in  dig- 
G.  H.  Wilson ;  "  The  Voice,  how  to  train  it,"  by  nity  below  the  natural  grandeur  it  describS. 
E  B.  Warman ;  and  "  The  Septonate,"  by  Julius  The  adventures  of  the  author  have  led  to  other 
Klauser.    "The  Scratch  Club,"  of  Proi.  H.  A,  works  on  the  Dark  Continent,  among  which  are 
Clarke,   discussed  music  principally,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  M.  Jephson's  "  Emin  Pasha  and  The  Re- 
Anna  R.  Diehl  was  responsible  for  "  A  Practical  bellion  at  tne  Equator"  (also  published  in  Eng- 
Delsarte  Primer."    '^Some  American  Painters  in  land),  the  narrative  of   the   lieutenant  whom 
Water  Colors,"  with  text  by  Ripley  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Stanley  sent  in  search  of  Emin,  while  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  illustrated  works  in  color  returned  to  rescue  the  rear  column.    "  Scout- 
printing,  of  which  "  XXIV  Bits  of  Vers  de  So-  ing  for  Stanley  in  East  Africa,"  by  Thomas 
ciete,"  edited  by  F.  A.  Stokes,  "The  Golden  Stevens,  the  first  correspondent  who  met  the 
Flower,  Chrysanthemum,"  compiled  by  F.  Schuy-  hero  on  his  homeward  march;    "The  Ogowe 
ler  Mathews,  "  Indieenous  Flowers  of  the  Ha-  Band,"  a  narrative  of  African  travel,  by  Joseph 
waiin  Islands,"  by  Mrs.  F.  Sinclair,  Jr.,  were  fine  H.  Reading ;   "  Great  African  Travelers   from 
specimens.    "Flower  Folk "  and  " Friends  from  Mungo  Park  (1795)  to  the  Rescuing  of  Emin 
my  Garden,"  by  Anna  M.  Pratt,  were  continua-  Pasha  by  Hennr  M.  Stanley,  1889,"  by  Hugh 
tions  of  the  "  Flowers  from    Hill    and   DiJe  Craig ;  and  "  Adventures  in  the  Great  Forest  of 
Series."    In  photogravure  we  have  "  A  Mosaic,"  Equatorial  Africa,"  an  abridged  edition  of  the 
from  the  Artists'  Fund  Society,  of  Philadelphiaf  travels  and  explorations  of  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  in  a 
edited  bv  Harrison  S.  Morris ;  the  "  Goupil  Gal-  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  fully  illustrated, 
lery  of  *Gi«at  War  Paintings";  "Niagara,"  by  "The  Knockabout  Club  m  North  Africa"  were 
Ernest  Edwards ;  and  "  Gems  of  American  Art."  chronicled  by  F.  A.  Ober ;  and  from  E.  L.  Wil- 
"  Recent  European  Art "  was   reproduced   by  son  we  have  "  In  Scripture  Lands,"  the  new  views 
photo^tching ;  and  handsome  ffift  volumes  were  of  sacred  places  being  also  illustrated  by  him. 
*•  Samroerland,"  by  Margaret  Macdonald  Pull-  "  From  Joppa  to  Mount  Hermon  "  is  the  title  of 
man ;  "  Strolls  by  Starlight  and  Sunshine,"  by  a  series  of  lectures  by  Rev.  Robert  A.  Edwards 
W.  Hamilton  Gibson ;  "  Saul,"  the  poem  of  Rob-  to  a  Philadelphia  congregation,  and  Rev.  T.  B. 
ert  Browning,  with  drawings  by  Frank  O.  Small ;  Sheridan  also  described  "  A  Priest's  Tour  in  the 
and ** Christmas  in  Song,  Sketch,  and  Story,"  by  Holy  Land."    "Social  and  Religious  Life  in  the 
various  authors  and  artists.    Alfred  Parsons  if-  Orient,"  was  from  the  pen  of  K.  H.  Basma- 
lustrated"  A  Selection  from  the  Sonnets  of  Will-  jiah,  and  Mrs.  A.  W.    Wilson   sent  "Letters 
iara  Wordsworth " ;  George  Wharton  Edwards  from  the  Orient  to  her  Daughters  at  Home." 
"Certain  Sonnets  from  the  Countess  of  Pem-  "Persia:   Eastern   Mission"  was   a  narrative 
bpoke's'Arcadia'";  Austin  Dobson's  "Sun  Dial,"  of   the   founding  and    fortunes  of  that  (Pres- 
and"Thus  think  and  smoke  Tobacco,"  the  first  byterian)  Persian  mission,  by  Rev.  James  Bas- 
in a  limited  edition ;  H.  Sandham,  a  "  Night  sett,  author  of  "  Persia :  Land  of  the  Imams " 
Song^ "  of  C.  Reinick :  W.  Gk)odrich  Beal,  "  Long-  and  a  missionary  in  Persia  for  many  years.    "  A 
fellow  Gems  **  and  "  Tennyson  Gems  " ;  M.  M.  Tay-  Japanese  Boy,"  bv  Shiukichi  Sliigemi,  while  re- 
lor,  **  English  Poems  "  (in  etchings) ;  C.  Howard  lating  the  story  of  the  author's  life,  gives  a  reve- 
Johnson, "  The  Princess,  and  other  Poems " ;  T.  lation  of  social  life  in  southern  Japan,  and 
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"  Seven  Years  in  Ceylon/*  by  Mary  and  Margaret  Mountains :  A  Guide  to  their  InterpretatioD.**  bj 
W.  Leitch,  is  the  first  title  of  '*  Stories  of  Mis-  Julius  H.  Ward,  appeals  to  our  intellectual  and 
sion  Life."    "Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East,"  by  sensitive  life.    "  Lake  Champlain  and  its  Shores'^ 
S.  J.  Iligginson,  was  written  for  the  "  Riverside  were  described  by  W,  H.  H.  Murray.     One  of 
Library  for  Young  People."    Sullivan  H.  McCol-  the  most  charming  books  of  the  year  is  "  Two 
lester  went  "  Round  the  Globe  in  Old  and  New  Years  in  the  French  West  Indies,*'  by  Lafcadio 
Paths,"  and  from  Louise  B.  Robinson  we  have  "  A  Heam,  dreamy  and  poetic,  the  greater  part  of 
Bundle  of  Letters  from  over  the  Sea,"  bri&rht  and  which  is  entirely  new,  although  portions  have 
breezy,  descriptive  of  the  uual  tours  of  Europe,  appeared  before  in  magazines,  while  "  A  Winter 
Marv  Elizabeth  Blake  described  also  "  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Summer  Lands,"  by  Julia  Newell 
Holiday  in  Europe,"  in  an  attractive  fashion,  Jackson,  was  spent  in  Cuba  and  Mexico.     The 
while  Mrs.  Clarkson  N.  Potter  in  "  To  Europe  on  latter  country  was  again  described  by  Maturin 
a  Stretcher,"  told  what  even  a  helpless  invalid  M.  Ballou  in  "  Aztec  Land,"  and  two  delightful 
may  enjoy.    T.  V.  O'Brien  spent  **  Sixty  Days  in  volumes  by  Prank  Vincent  were  *'  Around  and 
Europe,"  and  from  Alfred  E.  Lee  we  have  "  Eu-  about  South  America  "  and  "  In  and  out  of 
ropean  Days  and  Ways."    Francis  C.  Sessions  Central   America."     "The  Republic  of  Costa 
went  "On  the  Wing  through  Europe,"  and  a  Rica,"  by  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  was  trans- 
second  volume  from  his  facile  pen  is  *'  From  the  lated  from  the  Spanish.    Capt.  Joshua  Slocum 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  to  the  Volga  " ;  he  described  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Libcrdade,"  a  ves- 
also  spent  some  time  "  In  Western  Levant."  The  sel  now  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  the  coast  of 
irrepressible  "  Three  Vassar  Girls,"  of  Mrs.  Eliza-  Brazil,  in  1887-'88.    "  Great  Cities  of  the  World." 
beth  W.  Champney  turned  up  this  year  "  in  were  edited  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  and  "  Glimpses 
Switzerland,"  their  adventures  being  illustrated  of    Old   English   Homes "   were   described   by 
by  Champ  and  others,  and  Hetta  M.   Hervey  Elizabeth  Balch,  an   American  writer,  though 
caught  "Glimpses  of  Norseland."    "The  Tsar  her  volume  was  published  in  England.    "  His- 
and  his  People ;  or  Social  Life  in  Russia,"  was  tone  Homes  in  Washington,"  was  from  the  pen 
a  series  of  brilliant  articles  by  master  hands  (the  of  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  and  "  Some  Citv  and  Sub- 
American  representatives  being  Theodore  Child  urban  Homes  "  (of  San  Francisco,  Cal.),  from 
and  Clarence  Cook),  combined  into  a  handsomely  that  of  Samuel    Newsom.     "The    Hundredth 
illustrated  volume.    "  From  the  Thames  to  the  Town,"  by  Harriette  M.  Forbes,  gave  glimp:$es 
Trosachs  "  was  a  record  of  impressions  of  travel  of  life  in  Westborough  from  1717  to  1817,  and 
in  England  and  Scotland  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thomp-  S.  M.  Welch  described  "  Home  History :  Recol- 
son,  with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Hurl-  lections  of  Buffalo,  1880—1840."     "  The  Story 
but ;  and  T.  W.  Knox  chronicled  "  The   Boy  of  Johnstown "  was  told  by  J.  J.  McLaurin, 
Travelers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."    "  The  and  again  by  David  J.  Beale.  D,  D.,  in  "  Through 
Cruise  of  the  United  States  Steamer  Rush  in  the  Johnstown  Flood."    "The  Tourist's  Guide 
Behring  Sea :  Summer  of  1889,"  by  Mrs.  Isabel  through  the   Hawaiian  Islands,"  was  compiled 
S.  Shepard,  wife  of  the  commander,  is  a  graphic  and  edited  by  Henry  M.  Whitney,  and  Apple- 
story  with  which  properly  belongs  "  A  Woman's  tons'  "  General  Guide  to  the  United  States  and 
Trip  to  Alaska,"  by  Mrs.  Septima  M.  Collis,  while  Canada,"  "  European  Guide-Book,"  and  "  Hand- 
"  By  Canoe  and  Dog  Train  among  the  Salteaux  books  "  of  summer  and  winter  resorts  were  also 
Indians  "  is  a  most  readable  and  instructive  ac-  issued.    A  new  edition  was  made  of  "  Apple- 
count  by  Egerton  Ryerson  Young  of  his  adven-  tons*  Dictionary  of  New  York  and  it«  Vicinity  " 
tures  as  a  missionary  in  the  northwestern  por-  for  1890  and  1891,  and  an  "  Atlas  of  the  Metro- 
tion  of  Canada,  fairly  within  the  Arctic  circle,  politan  District  and  Adiacent  Country,"  was 
A.  R.    Carstensen   spent   "  Two   Summers   in  published  by  Julius  Bien  &  Co. 
Greenland."    "  The  Land  we  live  in,  or  America        Educational. — As  regards  the  theory  of  edu- 
illustrated"  was  edited  by  E.  T.  Bromfleld,  D.  cation  we  have:  "Hints  on  Child  Training,"  bv 
D.    From  H.  T.  Finck  we  have  "The  Pacific  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull ;  "Studies  in  Pedagog),*" 
Coast  Scenic  Tour,"  and  from  Prancia  C.  Ses-  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  United  States  Co*m- 
sions,  again,  "  From  Yellowstone  Park  to  Alas-  niissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ;  "  A  Study  in  Peda- 
ka."    Hezekiah  Butterworth  chronicled  "  Zi^-  gogy  for  People  who  are  not  Professional  Teach- 
zag  Journeys  in  the  Great  Northwest,"  and  Susie  ers,"  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent;  "  Education 
C.  Clark,  "'The  Round  Trip  from  the  Hub  to  the  and  the  Higher  Life,"  by  Bishop  J.  L.  Spald- 
Golden  Gate."    Winslow  Anderson,  M.  D.,  de-  ing;  "Education  as  a  I^tor  in  Civilization.'' 


by  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  ten  in  number,    lie  Schools,"  by  George  Howland,  in  "  The  In- 


Norton,  is  devoted  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  and  "  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Europe.' 

Henry  M.  Field  recorded  a  visit  to  the  same  by  Heleno  Lange,  translated  from  the  German 

State  in  "  Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows,"  in  by  L.  R.  Klemm.    An  anonymous  "  Primer  of 

which  the  negro  problem  is  discussed  at  length.  School  Management "  opened  a  series  of  "  Peda- 

Hamilton   Wright  Mabie  described  and  illus-  gogics^   Primers,"  and  "Helps   for   Ungraded 

trated  "  Our  New  England,"  while  "  The  Pine-  Schools  "  was  a  manual  compiled  from  various 

tree  Coast,"  of  Maine,  served  as  theme  for  Sam-  sources.    "  Papers  on  School  Issues  of  the  Day  " 

uel  Adams  Drake,  author  of  "  Nooks  and  Corners  contained     discussions     on    "  Denomiiuitional 

of  the  New   England   Coast."     "The   White  Schools,"  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Kane, 
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Bic^  and  papers  by  William  T.  Harris,  United  partment  of  sport,  and  "  Yacht  Portraits  of  tho 

States  Commissioner  of  Education,  B.  A.  Hins-  Leading    American  Yachts"  were  made  by  N. 

dale,  T.  J.  Gra^,  and  Charles  F.  Smith.    "  Meth-  L.  Stebbins.    "  Who  Won!"  was  "  The  Official 

ods   of    teachmg    Patriotism    in    the    Public  Pocket  Yacht  Record  and  Register  for  1890/' 

Schools "  were  explained  by  George  T.  Balch,  compiled  by  James  C.  Summers.     **  A  Natural 

and  Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins  wrote  on  "  Observa-  Method  of  Physical  Training  "  was  set  forth  by 

tion  Lessons  in  the  Primary  Schools."    C.  Browne  Edwin  Checkley,  and  J.  P.  Thornton  wrote  on 

Goode  traced  "  The  Origin  of  the  National  Scien-  "  Training  for    Health,    Strength,  Speed,  and 

tific  and  Educational  Institutions  of  the  United  Agility."    "  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 

States,"  J.  C.  Henderson  set  forth  "  Thomas  Jef-  the  Amateur  Athletic    Union  of  the  United 

ferson's  Views  on  Public  Education,"  and  "Lu-  States"  were  published,  and  "  Athletic  Sports 

ther  on  Education"  was  by  P.  V.  N.  Painter,  in  England,  America,  and  Australia"  formed  a 

**  The  University  of  King's  Colle^,  Windsor,  large  volume.  "  Lawn  Tennis  in  our  Own  Coun- 

Nova  Scotia,  17flk)-1890"  was  the  title  of  a  vol-  try"  was  a  small  volume  by  H.  W.  Slocum,  Jr., 

ume  by  H.  Y.  Hind,  and  the  Educational  Bureau  which  appeared  at  the  correct  season,  and  Harry 

at  Washington  published  "  The  History  of  Edu-  Palmer  told  "  Stories  of  the  Base-Ball  Field.^' 

cation  in  Alabama,"  by  Willis  G.  Clark ;  "  The  "The  American  Cricket  Annual  for  1890 "  w^as 

History  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  compiled  by  J.  Flannery,  and  "The  Bowler's 
Education,"  by  Prank  W.  Blackmar ;  and  "  The  *  Handbook     also  appeared.    "  The  Spaniel  and 

Teaching  and  History  of  Mathematics  in  the  its  Training"  was  tne  subject  of  a  volume  by 

United  States,"  by  Plorian  Cajod,  in  addition  to  F.  H.  F.  Mercer,  and  "  House  and  Pet  Dogs*' 

"  Proceedings  "  of  the  department  of  superin-  had  several  chapters  from  a  feminine  pen.    "  In 

tendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associa-  the  Riding-School "  was  a  handy  little  book  by 

tion  at  its  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  Theodore  Stephenson  Browne  (Miss  G.  Hamlin), 

6-8, 1889 ;  and  an  "  Illustrated  Fraternal  Direct-  and  "  Cycling  for  Health  and  Pleasure,"  by  Lu- 

ory "  included  educational  institutions  on  the  ther  H.  Porter,  forms  a  complete  guide  to  the 

Pacific  coast.    "Educational  Monographs"  were:  use  of  the  wheel.    "The  DeviTs  Picture  Books" 

"  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,"  by  was  a  history  of  playing  cards  by  Mrs.  J.  King 

Charles  R.  Richa^s   and    Henry    P.   O'Neil ;  Van  Rensselaer,  and  G.  W.  P.  in  "  American 

"*  Manual  Training  in  France,"  by  A.  Salicis;'  Whist,  illustrated,"  made  a  digest  of  "Ameri- 

"  The  Co-Education  of  Mind    and  Hand,"  by  can  Whist "  and  "  Whist  Universal,"  published 

Charles  H.  Ham ;  "  Manual  Training  in  the  Pub-  in  1880  and  1887.    "  Caissa's  Ghost,"  by  G.  A. 

lie  Schools  of  Philadelphia,"  by  J.  MacAlister ;  W.  Cumming,  contained  100  chess   problems, 

and  "  Hand-Craft,"  hj  J.  Crichton  Browne,  M.  D.  and  James  Mortimer  was  responsible  for  the 

"  Exercises  in  Wood  Working,  with  a  Short  Trea-  "  Chess- Player's  Pocket-Book."  John  D.  Champ- 

tise  on  Wood"  were  written  for  manual  training  lin,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  prepared  "  The 

in  schools  by  Ivan  Sickels,  M.  D.,  and  two  useful  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Games  and  Sports," 

little  manuals  were  "Knife  Work  in  the  School-  C.  Townsend  wrote  "  AmateurTheatricals,"  and 

Room,"  by  G.  B.  Kilbon,  and  "Color  in  the  Arthur   Hope   "The   Amateur  Photographer's 

School  Room."    "  The  Swedish  System  of  Edu-  Handbook." 

cational  Gymnastics "  was  described  by  Baron  Housekeeping.  —  "  Delicate    Feasting,"   by 

Nils  Posse,  and  G.  L.  M^lio  compiled  and  ar-  Theodore  Child,  treats  of  what  may  be  termed 

ranged  *'  A  Manual  of  Swedish  Dnll  for  Teach-  the  esthetics  of  subjects  in  this  department,  and 

ers  and  Students."     "  How  to  remember  His-  to  the  same  class  of  book  belongs  "  Eggs,  Facts 

tory"  was    told  by  Virginia   C.   Shaffer,  and  and  Fancies  about  them,"  compiled  by  Anna 

Charles  G.  Lelaild  (Hans  Sritman)  sent  out  "  The  Barrows,  which  also  gives  recipes  for  cooking 

Mastery  of  Memorizing,"  while  "  Reading  for  theni^    Alessandro  Filippini  lays  down  laws  as 

to  cook 

Terhune 

arrow 

Mary  E,  Litchfield,  deserve  mention  among  Means."  Anonymous  contributions  were  "  Din- 
boots  for  children,  and  "  A  Stem  Dictionary  of  ners,  Ceremonious  and  Unceremonious"  and 
the  English  Language  for  Use  in  Elementary  "On  the  Chafing  Dish:  a  Word  for  Sunday-Night 
Schools?'  by  J.  Kennedy,  and  W.  R.  Harper's  Teas " ;  while  Sarah  Biddle  Howell  is  responsible 
"  Hebrew  Vocabularies  "  close  this  list.  for  "  Nine  Family  Dinners."  "  Good  Living ''  is 
Sports  and  Pastimes. — "  Shooting  on  Up-  a  practical  cookery  book  for  town  and  country, 
land.  Marsh,  and  Stream"  was  a  series  of  arti-  by  Sara  Van  Buren  Bru^iere;  and  other  books 
cles  by  leading  practical  authorities,  edited  by  in  the  same  line  are:  "New  England  Breakfast 
William  Bruce  Leflingwell  (Horace),  illustrated  Breads,  Luncheon  and  Tea  Biscuits,"  by  Lucia 
by  thirteen  full-page  plates,  and  three  out  of  Gray  Swett ;  "  The  Home  Guide  and  Cook 
five  parts  were  issued  of  "  Sport :  Shooting  and  Book,"  by  500  ladies  ;  "  Fruits,  and  how  to 
Fishing,"  edited  by  A.  C.  Gould.  From  G.  0.  keep  them,"  by  Hester  M.  Poole ;  and  "  Home- 
Shields  (Coquina)  came  "The  Big  Game  of  North  made  Candies  and  Other  Good  Things,  Sweet 
America  "  and  "  Camping  and  Camp  Outfits,"  and  Sour,"  by  Anna  M.  Richardson.  "  Cookery 
and  "  With  Plv-Rod  and  Camera,"  by  Edward  in  the  Public  Schools "  was  discussed  by  Sallie 
A.  Samuels,  described  and  illustrated  salmon  Joy  White,  and  "  Practical  Sanitary  and  Eco- 
fi*hing  in  Canada.  C.  Hallock  wrote  "  The  nomic  Cooking "  came  opportunely  for  persons 
Salmon  Fisher,"  and  "  The  Book  of  the  Game  of  moderate  and  small  means  from  Mrs.  Mary 
Ijaws  of  the  United  States  and  Canada"  was  H.  Abel ;  and  William  Paul  Gerhard  treated 
published.  "  Yachting  under  American  Statute,"  the  necessary  question  of  "  The  Disposal  of 
by  Howard  Patterson,  belongs  to  another  de-  Household  Wastes."    "  Facts  for  Ladies,"  edited 
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by  Mrs.  Amy  G.  Ayer,  include  *'  Dining,"  by  Kins-  was  an  amplification  of  an  address  deliTered  be- 
ley, "  Health  for  Women  and  Children/'  by  R.  A.  fore  the  Shakespeare  Club  of  New  York  city,  ex- 
Qunn,  M.  D.,  and  Beauty  and  House  Decoration/'  plaining  its  origin  and  aim.  Books  of  etiquette 
Miseellaneons. — '*  The  Canal  and  the  Rail-  are  '*  Bad  Breaks  in  Good  Form/'  compiled  and 
way/'  by  E.  J.  James,  with  "  The  Marine  Trans-  edited  bv  "  One  of  the  400  ";  **  Family  Manners  " 
port  of  Petroleum,"  by  George  H.  Little,  may  be  and  "  TUks  about  a  Fine  Art,"  by  Elizabeth 
placed  at  the  opening  of  woncs  of  this  class,  fol-  GloTer ;  "  Everv-day  Etiquette/'  by  Louise  F. 
lowed  by  **  A  Handbook  to  the  United  States  Bryson,  and  **  Manners  Good  and  Bad  at  Home 
Local  Marine  Board  Examination  for  Masters  and  in  Society,"  by  Rer.  A.  W.  Eaton,  who  pub- 
and  Mates  of  Ocean-going  Steamships,"  by  How-  lished  also  "  Letter  Writing,  its  Ethics  and  £ti- 
ard  Patterson ;  and  H.  B.  Prindle  supplied  **  A  quette,  with  Renmrks  on  the  proper  use  of  Mono- 
Popular  Treatise  on  the  Electric  Railway."  M.  N.  grams,  Crests,  and  Seals."  Humorous  works  in- 
BaKor  edited  "  The  Manual  of  American  Water-  elude  **  Tin-types  taken  in  the  Streets  of  New 
Works,  and  H.  C.  Godwin  wrote  "  The  Railroad  York,"  by  Lemuel  E.  Quigg,  illustrated  by  Har- 
Engineer's  Field  Book  and  Explorer's  Guide."  ry  Beard;  "Funny  Stories,"  by  P.  T.  Bamum; 
"  Pavements  and  Roads  "was  compiled  by  E.G.  "Health  Guyed,"  by  Frank  P.  W.  Bellew 
I>)ve,  and  J.  Newman  treated  "Earthwork  Slips  (Chip);  ana  "Looting  Forward"  (to  the 
and  Subsidences  upon  Public  Works."  M.  T.  World's  Fair  of  1802),  by  Baron  De  Grimm,  E. 
Richardson  compiled,  edited,  and  published  'Zimmermann,  and  otners.  "Our  Flag,  or  the 
"Practical  Blacksmith ing,"  in  three  volumes,  Evolution  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes "  was  a mys- 
and  C.  H.  Wolgemuth  supplied  "  The  Carpenter  tical  inteipretation  by  Robert  A.  Campbell,  and 
and  Builder's  Ready  Reckoner."  "  Pumps**  were  "  A  Look  Upward,"  by  Susie  C. Clark,  explained 
historically,  theoretically,  and  practically  con-  the  doctrine  of  "  Spiritual  Science."  "  Clothed 
sidered  by  P.  R.  Bjorling,  and  C.  J,  W.  Lock  wrote  with  the  Sun  "  was  the  book  of  the  illuminations 
on  "  Mining  and  Ore-dressing  Machinery."  The  of  Anna  (Bonus)  Kingsford,  edited  by  £.  Mait- 
' Annual  Statistical  Report"  of  the  American  land;  Senex  traced  "The  Evolution  of  Myth 
iron  and  Steel  Association  was  issued,  and  "  Build-  as  exemplified  in  General  Grant's  History  of  the 
ers'  '  Hardware  "  was  a  manual  for  architects,  Plot  of  President  Polk  and  Secretary  Marcy  to 
builders,  and  house  furnishers,  by  Clarence  H.  sacrifice  Two  American  Armies  in  toe  Mexican 
Blackall.  " The  Cidermaker's  Handbook "  came  War  of  1846-'48."  "Curious  Questions  in  HL*. 
from  J.  L.  Strowbridge.  "  The  Scotch-Irish  in  tory,  Literature,  Art,  and  Social  Life,"  in  two  toI- 
America"  was  the  title  of  proceedings  and  ad-  umes,  by  Sarah  H.  Killikelly,  was  designed  as  a 
dresses  of  the  second  congress  of  that  body  at  manual  of  general  information,  and  other  works 
Pittsburg.  "  Alexander,"  by  Col.  T.  A,  Dodge,  of  the  same  order  are :  "  Gleanings  for  the  Curi- 
the  opening  volume  of  a  series  of  "  Great  Cap-  ous  from  the  Harvest-Fields  of  Literature,^*  a 
tains,  was  a  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  mSlange  of  exoerpta  collated  by  C.  C.  Bombau^h, 
the  art  of  war,  and  from  James  M.  Ingalls  came  M.  U. ;  "Thought  and  Thrift  by  JoshuA  Hill; 
"Handbook  Problems  in  Direct  Fire."  "Yale  and  "Facts  worth  knowing/'  selected  mainlv 
Military  Lectures,"  of  C.  A.  L.  Totten,  were  from  the  "  Scientific  American,"  and  edited  by 't, 
selected  from  the  series  of  1890,  and  Part  II  was  O'Conor  Sloane.  "  The  History  of  Ship-building 
published  of  "  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Na-  on  North  River,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass^"  was 
tional  Guard,"  by  W.  R.  Hamilton.  "  The  Evo-  written  by  L.  Vernon  Briggs,  and  Seeser  and 
lution  of  Arms  and  Armor,"  in  the  "Modem  Guernsey^  "Cyclopiedia  of  the  Manufactures 
Science  Essayist,"  was  by  J.  C.  Kimball.  Arthur  and  Products  of  the  United  States"  contained 
W.  Brayley  wrote  the  "  History  of  the  Boston  Fire  valuable  information.  Vol.  II  was  published  of 
Department/'  and  Andrew  I.  Meserve  "  The  Fire-  "  Amateur  Work  Illustrated,"  a  practical  maga- 
man's  Handbook  and  Drill  Manual."  "  The  Fools  zine  of  constructive  and  decorative  art  and  man- 
of  Fortune,  or  Gambling  and  Gamblers,"  by  J.  ual  labor,  and  Eliza  B.  Bumz  proffered  **  Short- 
Philip  Quinn,  and  "  Professional  Thieves,''^  by  hand  for  Everybody,"  professing  to  have  im- 
AUan  Pmkerton,  belong  together,  and  "  The  proved  Pitman^s  phonography  and  reduced  the 
Crime  of  the  Century,  or  the  Assassination  of  Dr.  art  to  rule  and  reason.  The  United  States 
Patrick  Henry  Cronin "  was  from  the  pen  of  Treasury  Department  published  its  annual  **  Re- 
Henry  M.  Hunt  Thomas  Savage  was  the  au-  port"  on  foreign  commerce,  navigation,  immi- 
thor  of  a  "Manual  of  Industrial  and  Commer-  gration,  and  tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  1^9, 
cial  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued, 
Spanish  America,"  and  J.  L.  Williams  and  Son  in  addition  to  its  own  "  Third  Annual  Report/' 
compiled  an  "  1800  Manual  of  Investments,"  in  a  the  "  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Statistics  of 
limited  edition.  In  business  we  have  F.  M.  Payne's  Railways  in  the  United  States."  "  The  Annual 
"  Business  Educator  "  and  "  Business  Pointers  " ;  Statistician  and  Economist "  was  issued  by  L.  P. 
"Business  l<aw,"  by  A.  R.  Weed;  "Whom  to  McCarty,  and  other  useful  books  of  reference 
trust/'  by  P.  R.  Barling :  "  The  Mercantile  Spell-  were :  "  Poor's  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the 
er,"  by  Edmund  Blunt,  and  "  The  Shop,"  by  A.  United  States  for  1890,"  by  H.  V.  Poor,  making 
E,  Winship.  H.  Swan's  "  Traveler's  Colloquial  the  twenty-third  year  of  tne  work ;  "  Lord  and 
French,"  and  the  "New  Coast  Pilot  for  the  Lakes"  Thomas's  Pocket  Directory  for  1890  "of  news- 
served  their  respective  purposes ;  "  Society  as  I  papers,  magazines,  and  penodicals  in  the  United 
have  found  it,"  by  Ward  McAllister,  called  forth  States  and  Canada ;  ana  the  "  United  States  (Of- 
comment  and  satire,  specimens  of  which  are  flcial)  Hotel  Directory  and  Railroad  Indicator.** 
"Society  as  I  have  foundered  it,"  by  Cad  Mc-  The  "Annual  American  Catalogue  "of  tlie»*Pu^ 
Ballister  (T.  C.  De  Leon),  and  "  Society  as  it  lishers'  Weekly "  was  published,  and  also  Vol 
found  me  out,"  by  Stewart  McGuzzler.  "The  XIV  of  "Appletons'  Annual  Cyclopedia **  for 
Society  and  the  '  Fad,' "  by  Appleton  Morgan,  the  year  1889,  new  series. 
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The  following  is  the  record  of  book  prodactlon 
in  the  United  SUtes  during  1890,  from  the  figures 
of  the  "  Publishers'  Weekly  " : 


CLASS  OF  WORKS. 


Kction 

Theology  and  religion 

L»w 

•larenUe 

EdacmtloQ  aod  Uoguage 

Biognphy,  momoLre 

Uteruy  hlBtofj  and  mlsoel- 

Uqt 

PoJitfcaJ  uid  soeial  acieiioe. . . . 

Foetry  and  the  drama 

DeseriptioD,  tniTel 

History 

Fine  art  and  illnatrated  books. 

UBeftUartB 

M«dical  science,  hygiene 

FltyBlcal    and    mathematical 

Bdence 

Sports  and  amoaements 

Itumw  and  satire 

DoiDMtic  and  rural 

Mental  and  moral  phikMophy . 

Total 


1890. 


U18 
46T 
458 
408 
899 
218 

188 
188 
168 
162 
108 
185 
188 

in 

98 

82 
42 
29 

11^ 


AKALTSm  OF  MAKIT- 

FAOnnu  AMD  IM- 
POBTATIOX  IN  1890. 


4,559 


9«5 

«i 

li 

li 

H 

H 

11 

105 

^1 

67 

985 

804 

46 

109 

4-25 

26 

7 

209 

15 

184 

240 

18 

181 

118 

14 

79 

104 

19 

60 

151 

4 

26 

118 

8 

42 

86 

22 

49 

95 

20 

86 

85 

8 

42 

T8 

12 

81 

80 

21 

14 

63 

6 

84 

46 

7 

24 

85 

•  • 

7 

20 

•  • 

7 

4 

2 
868 

4 
988 

8,160 

-8 


21 
8 


10 
12 

10 


6 
2 

•  • 

12 
2 

1 
5 

•  • 

2 
1 

98 
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falling-off  in  book-production  was  shown  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  year,  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  newspapers,  reviews,  and 
magazines  minister  more  largely  than  ever  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  The  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  lxx)ks  and  new  editions  was  about 
the  same  as  that  shown  in  1889  over  1888,  5,785 
books  being  recorded  in  1890  against  6,067  in 
the  preceding  year.  Of  these,  4,414  were  new 
books,  and  1,821  new  editions.  The  increase  in 
special  departments  was  found  mostly  in  juve- 
nile books,  medicine  and  surgery,  belles-leitreSy 
and  miscellaneous  works,  and  m  a  slight  degree 
in  educational  also,  while  the  most  marked  de- 
crease was  in  arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated  books, 
which  were  but  half  the  number  of  those  pro- 
duced in  1889. 

Fine  Arts.— "The  Signification  and  Princi- 
ples of  Art "  were  set  forth  by  C.  H.  Waterhouse 
in  a  critical  essay  for  general  readers,  and  the 
"Elementary  Principles  of  Ornament"  by  J. 
Ward,  in  lectures  at  the  Macclesfield  School  of 
Art  The  "  Year's  Art  for  1890  "  was  compiled 
by  Marcus  B.  Huish,  who  edited  also  the  **  Art 
Journal,"  and  "  Art  Annuals  "  included  the  life 
and  work  of  seven  prominent  native  and  foreign 
artists.  "  The  Magazine  of  Art "  contained  con- 
tributions from  William  Michael  Rossetti,  F.  G. 
Stephens,  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  and  others,  and 
from  David  Croal  Thomson  came  "The  Barbi- 
zon  School  of  Painters,"  with  130  illustrations. 
**  Players  and  Playwrights  I  have  known  "  was 
the  record  of  the  English  stage  from  1840  to 
1880,  bv  John  Coleman,  in  two  volumes.  Mrs. 
Kendal  s  "  Dramatic  Opinions  "  were  given  in  a 
lively  and  entertaining  manner,  and  J.  A.  Wheat- 
ley  made  "  Dramatic  Studies :  Six  Plays."  "  Stage 
Land,"  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  "  Music-Hail 


Land,"  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  relate  to  the  same 
art,  and  in  this  class  may  be  placed  "  The  Pas- 
sion Play  as  it  is  played  To-day,  at  Ober-Ammer- 
gau,  in  1890."  by  William  T.  Stead,  giving  the 
(ierman  and  English  text,  in  parallel  columns,  and 
illustrated  from  ori^^inal  photographs.  "  Genoa : 
her  History  as  wntten  in  her  Buildings,"  was 
the  subject  of  five  lectures  by  E.  A.  Le  Me- 
surier,  and  Henry  Ernest  Milner  was  an  au- 
thority on  "  The  Art  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gardening,"  and  "  Hand-made  Laces  "  were  stud- 
ies from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  edited 
by  Alan  S.  Cole.  Horatio  F.  Brown  made  a 
historical  study  of  "The  Venetian  Printing 
Press,"  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Macklin  of  "  Monumen- 
tal Brasses."  Mrs.  Edmond  R.  Wodehouse  pre- 
pared an  "  Index  to  Grove*s  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  "  of  179  paees,  in  three  columns. 
"  The  Gentle  Art  of  m&inp  Enemies,"  by  J. 
McNeil  Whistler,  deals  essentially  with  art  top- 
ics, while  sumptuous  yolumes  were  ''  Relics  of 
the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,"  in  a  limited  edition 
of  500  copies,  from  drawings  by  William  Gibb, 
and  "  Royal  Edinburgh,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  with 
illustrations  by  Georee  Reid,  R.  S.  A.  **  Greek 
Pictures  "  and  "  Lonaon  Pictures  "  were  drawn 
with .  pen  and  pencil  respectively  by  J.  P.  Ma- 
haffy,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Richard*  Lovett,  while 
"  Charing  Cross  to  St,  Paul's,"  by  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, had. plates  and  vignettes  from  drawings 
by  Joseph  Pennell.  Other  fine  works  were :  "  On 
Service  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Major  J.  Percy 
Groves,  illustrations  of  soldier  life  by  artists 
famous  for  military  pictures;  "In  Tennyson 
Land,"  by  John  Cuming  Walters ;  and  "  London 
Street  Arabs,"  by  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant,  now 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Stanley.  The  "Finger  New 
Testament,  printed  on  Oxford  India  paper,  was 
at  once  a  curiosity  and  a  work  of  art.   • 

History.— Vols.  VII  and  VIII  of  "  A  History 
of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  by  Will- 
iam Edward  Hartpole  Lecky,  completed  that 
yoluminous  and  valuable  work,  dealing  princi-: 
pally  with  the/elations  of  England  to  Ireland. 
"  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,"  by  Richard  Bag- 
well, also  comes  to  an  end  in  Vol.  III.  Part  II 
of  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn's  "  New  History  of  Eng- 
land and  Great  Britain  "  covered  the  period  from 
1509  to  1890,  while  Part  I  of  "  A  Class-Book  of 
English  History,"  by  H.  H.  C^irtis,  took  in  that 
between  55  B.  C.  and  1485  A.  D.  "  The  Indus- 
trial History  of  England  "  was  written  by  II.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  and  "  The  Guild  Merchant,"  by  Charles 
Gross,  in  two  volumes,  was  a  contribution  to 
British  municipal  history,  Justin  McCarthy's 
"History  of  the  Four  Georges"  received  a  sec- 
ond volume,  covering  the  period  from  Walpole 
to  Pitt  (1733  to  1760),  while  Justin  H.  McCarthy 
published  two  on  "The  French  Revolution.*' 
Vol.  I  appeared  of  "A  Student's  History  of 
England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1885*"  by 
Samuel' Rawson  Gardiner,  and  from  the  same 
authority  we  have  "  The  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1628-1660.^' 
The  seventh  series  of "  Cameos  from  English 
History,"  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  included  the 
rebellion  and  restoration,  1642-1678,  and  "  Scot- 
tish History  from  Contemporary  Writers,"  edited 
by  G.  Gregory  Smith,  covered  "  The  Days  of 
James  IV."  "Ireland  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,"  as  described  by  the  contem- 
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poraries,  Edmund  Spenser,  Sir  John  Davies,  and  lative  and  Suggestive,"  by  J.  A.  Synionds,  in 
Fynes  Morvson,  was  edited  by  Henry  Morley.  two  volumes ;  "  Essays  on  Subjects  of  Moral  and 
**  Striking  Events  in  Irish  History  "  were  chron-  Social  Interest,"  by  John  Stuart  Blackie,  with 
icled  by  C.  P.  Dowsett,  and  "  The  Stuart  Dy-  which  belongs  of  right  **  Joints  in  our  Social 
nasty  "  by  P.  M.  Thornton.  "  Court  Life  under  Armor,"  by  James  Runciman ;  "  Induction  and 
the  Plantagenets,"  by  Hubert  Hall,  and  "  Social  Deduction,  and  other  Essays*"  scientific  in  tone, 
England 'under  the  Regency"  (1811-19),  by  by  Constance  C.  W.  Naden,  a  woman  of  remark- 
John  Ashton,  present  especial  periods,  and  from  able  mental  endowments,  posthumously  edited 
Capt,  D.  Bingham  came  "  The  Marriages  of  the  by  R.  Lewins,  M.  D. ;  "  lale  Musings,  by  E. 
Bourbons,"  in  two  volumes.  "  Feudalism  "  was  Conder  Gray,  essays  in  social  mosaic ;  two  vol- 
the  theme  of  lectures  delivered  at  Gresham  Col-  umes  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  by  James  Mar- 
lege  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  and  **  Outlines  of  the  World*s  tineau,  selected  and  revised  by  himself;  *'The 
History,"  in  four  parts,  were  given  by  E.  San-  New  Spirit,"  essays  biographical  and  critical,  by 
derson.  Ijewis  JacKSon  wrote  "  Ten  Centuries  of  Havelock  Ellis ;  and  V  The  Literarv  Antecedents 
European  Progress  " ;  J.  E.  Symes,  **  The  Prelude  of  the  French  Revolution,"  the  Chancellor's  es- 
to  Modem  History";  W.  Beale,  "The  Light  of  say  for  1890,  by  H.  Ward.  "English  Writers,*' 
Other  Days,  seen  through  the  Wrong  Ena  of  an  of  Henry  Morley,  reached  Vol.  Vf,  Vol.  V  being 
Opera  Glass," in  two  volumes;  and  Emil  Reich  in  two  parts  and  covering  the  fourteenth  cent- 
published  in  a  volume  four  lectures  before  Oxford  ury ;  and  "  Landmarks  of  Homeric  Study  "  came 
University  on  "The  History  of  Civilization."  A  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone, 
second  revised  edition  was  published  of  James  "The  Poets  and  Peoples  of  Foreign  Lands** 
Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth,"  and  in  were  the  theme  of  J.  W,  Crombie,  and  "The 
colonial  history  we  have :  "A  Historv  of  New  Makers  of  Modern  English"  were  handled  by 
South  Wales  from  the  Records,"  Vol.  I,  by  G.  B.  W.  J.  Dawson ;  while  from  Andrew  Lang  we 
Barton  ;  "  Nation-Making,  a  Storv  of  New  25ea-  had  a  lecture  upon  "  How  to  fail  in  Literature " 
land  Savagism  and  Civilization,"  by  J.  C.  Firth  ;  and  "  Old  Friends,"  delightful  essays  in  episto- 
"  New  Zealand,"  in  "  Colonial  Church  Histories,"  lary  parody.  "  The  Art  of  Authorship  was 
by  Very  Rev.  Henry  Jacobs ;  and  a  "  History  of  compiled  by  George  Bain  ton,  mainly  from  an- 
the  Dominion  of  Cfanada,"  by  Rev.  William  P.  swers  to  direct  questions  put  to  well-known 
Gresswell.  Vol.  Ill  of  a  "  History  of  Canada,"  writers.  J.  A.  Steuart  embodied  his  criticisms 
by  William  Kingsford,  was  also  published.  J.Tal-  in  "  Letters  to  Living  Authors,"  and  from  Walter 
bovs  Wheeler  wrote  an  "  Indian  History  "  in  the  Pater  we  had  "  Appreciations,  with  an  Essay  on 
"  fiistory  Prhners,"  and  in  the  "  Events  of  our  Style."  Essays  in  press  history  and  work,  pn?:?- 
Own  Time "  appeared  "  The  Indian  Mutiny  of  ent  and  past,  were  entitled  by  Alfred  Baker 
1857,"  by  Col.  (i.  B.  Malleson,  and  "  The  War  in  "  The  Newspaper  World,"  and  from  John  Pendle- 
the  Crimea,"  by  Gen.  Sir  Edward  Hamley.  "  Eng-  ton,  in  the  "  Book-Lover*s  Library,"  came  "  News- 
lish  Intercourse  with  Siam  in  the  Seventeentli  paper  Reporting  in  Olden  Time  and  To-day.'' 
Century  "  was  described  by  John  Anderson,  M.  "  Notes  from  the  News "  by  James  Payn,  and 
D.,  and  "  The  Presidential  Armies  of  India "  by  "  liondon  Letters,"  by  George  W.  Smalley,  in 
the  late  Col.  S.  Rivett-Carnac.  In  the  "  Story  of  two  volumes,  are  essentially  modem  in  tone, 
the  Nations  Series,"  "  The  Story  of  the  Barbary  while  "  The  English  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shake- 
Corsairs  "  was  told  by  Stanley  Lane- Poole  and  speare  "was  treated  by  J.  J.  J  usseraud,  and  trans- 
Lieut.  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  U.  S.  N.;  "The  Story  lated  from  the  French  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  "  Eng- 
of  Russia,"  by  W.  R.  MorflU ;  "Switzerland,"  by  lish  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  and  Interludes'* 
Lina  Hug  and  Richard  Stead ;  "  Scotland  from  were  edited  by  Alfred  W.  Pollard  as  specimens 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Century,"  by  of  pre-Elizabethan  drama,  and  A.  C.  Swinburne 
John  Mackintosh,  being  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  discovered  "  Sacred  and  Shakesperean  Affini- 
series ;  and  "  The  Jews  under  Roman  Rule,"  by  ties."  "  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots," 
W.  D.  Morrison.  "  The  Greek  World  under  Ro-  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  such,  were  made  by 
man  Sway  "  was  an  important  volume  by  J.  P.  Cyril  Ransome.  Vol.  VIII  completed  the  Henry 
Mahaffy,  D.  D.,  and  Guy  Le  Strange  described  Irving  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  "  Hermes 
"  Palestine  under  the  Moslems."  To  Church  Stella,"  by  W.  F.  C.  Wilton,  consisted  of  notes 
History  belong :  "  The  Monumental  History  of  on  the  Bacon  cipher.  From  Edward  T.  Cook 
the  Early  British  Church,"  by  L.  Romilly  Al-  we  have  "  Studies  in  Ruskin."  "  George  Mere- 
len ;  "  Peler's  Rock  in  Mohammed's  Flood,"  by  dith :  Some  Characteristics,"  was  by  Richard  Le 
Thomas  W.  Allies;  and  "  The  English  Reforma-  Gallienne,  and  for  it  John  Lane  made  a  bibliog- 
tion  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  by  W.  H.  Beck-  raphy  of  the  writings  of  the  same  author.  "  Rob- 
ett ;  while  "  England's  Battles  by  Sea  and  Ijand  "  ert  Browning's  Message  to  his  Time  "  was  from 
filled  two  anonymous  volumes,  and  "  Scenes  the  pen  of  Edward  Berdoe,  and  Joseph  Forster 
through  the  Battle  Smoke  "  were  given  by  Rev.  designated  "  Four  Great  Teachers :  Ruskin.  Car- 

A.  Male,  army  chaplain  at  Lucknow.  "  Pa-  Ivle,  Emerson,  Browning."  "  Flowers  from  a 
per  and  Parchment  was  the  title  of  historical  f  ersian  Garden  "  were  culled  by  W.  A.  Clouston 
sketches  by  Alexander  C.  Ewald,  and  "  Blunders  and  accompanied  with  other  papers.  "  Old  Coun- 
and  Forgeries"  of  historical  essays  by  Rev.  T.  try  Life"  was  described  alluringlv  by  S.  Biwing- 

B.  Bridgett,  while  a  second  series  was  also  pub-  Gould,  and  "  Idyls  of  the  Fiela  '^  bv  Francis  A- 
lishcd  of  "  Historic  Oddities  and  Strange  Events,"  Knight.  "  In  Scottish  Fields,"  by  Hugh  Halibur- 
by  S.  Baring-Gould.  ton,  and  "  Blossom  Land  and  Fallen  Leaves,*' 

Essays. — Essays  proper,  for  general  literary  by  Clement  Scott,  are  the  best  of  numerous  pub- 
miscellany  falls  under  this  head  also,  include:  lications  descriptive  of  nature.  Constance  £. 
"  Views  and  Reviews :  Essays  in  Appreciation :  Howell  took  "  A  Peep  into  Cat-Land."  Humor- 
Literature,'*  by  W.  R  Henley;  "Essays  Specu-  ous  works  include:  "The  Trials  of  a  Country  Par- 
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son,"  by  A.  Jessopp;  "The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  were  those  of  Sarah  BjTig,  sister  of  the  admiral. 
Idle  Fellow  "  and  "  Told  after  Supper,"  by  Je-  and  present  a  good  picture  of  society  of  the  time, 
rome  K.  Jerome;  "My  Lady  Nicotme,"  essays  The  "Diaries     of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Monte- 
on  smoking  and  other  subjects,  by  J.  M.  Barrie ;  fiore  were  edited  by  Dr.  L.  Loewe,  in  two  vol- 
and  "  Studies  in  Jocular  Literature,"  by  W.  Ca-  umes,  and  in  literary  biography  we  have  "  Rob- 
rew  Hazlitt    "Ink-Matks  on  Various  Things"  ert  Browning:  Personalia,"  by  Edmund  Gosse, 
was  a  quaint  little  book  by  John  Jones,  full  of  and  also  "  The  Life  of  Philip  Henry  Gosse,"  his 
dry  humor.    "The  Children  of  the  Mist,"  bv  father.     "Gray  and  his  Friends"  consisted  of 
Ixird  Archibald  Campbell,  describes  the  Scottish  letters  and  lyrics,  in  great  part  hitherto  unpub- 
clansmen  in  peace  and  war,  while  from  Lady  lished,  edited  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey.    "Mayne 
Wilde    (Speranxa)   we   have    "  Ancient   Cures,  Reid,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,"  was  written  by'his 
Charms,  and  Usages  of  Ireland."    "  Folk-Lore  of  widow,  and  "  Thomas  De  Quincey :  his  Life  and 
East  Yorkshire  "  was  collected  by  J.  Nicholson,  Writings,"  by  Alexander  H.  Japp,  enlarged  from 
and  Rev.  D.  Maclnnes  had  two  volumes  of  a  th'^  first  edition,  published  thirteen  years  ago,  is 
like  nature,  "  Folk  and  Hero  Tales  of  Argyll-  to  a  great  extent  a  new  book.    The  work  is  of 
shire  "  and  "  Waifs  and  Stravs  of  Celtic  Tradi-  special  importance  in  view  of  the  two  new  edi- 
tion."    Andrew  Lang  edited  "  The  Red  Fairy  tions  of  the  works  of  that  famous  author,  "  The 
Book,"  a  companion  to  the  blue  one  of  last  year.  Collected  Writings  of   Thomas  De  (juincey," 
Talfourd  Ely  prepared  a  "  Manual  of  Archsolo-  edited  by  David  Masson,  and  ''  The  Uncollected 
gy,"  and  Walter  F.  Rogers  a  "  Manual  of  Bibli-  Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,"  edited  by 
ography."     James   Stark   touched  on  "  Life's  James  Hogg.    "  Memorials  of  the'  Life  of  Rev. 
Phases,"  in  line  with  which  are  also  "  Insignia  George  Elwes  Corrie  "  were  edited  by  Miss  Hol- 
Vit«,"  by  C.  H.  Waterhouse,  and  "  The  Gain  of  rovd,  and  "  The   Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev, 
Life  and  other  Essays,"  by  William  C.  Coupland.  Aaam  Sedgwick,"  Professor  of  Geology  in  Cam- 
"  Opposites  "  were  "  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  bridge  University,  were  given  to  the  world  in  two 
Unpopular  Side  of  Popular  Questions,**  by  Lewis  volumes,  by  John  W.  Clark  and  T.  McK.  Hughes. 
Thornton,  and  Rev.  Harry  Jones  lectured  on  "  George  Buchanan,  Humanist  and  Reformer," 
"(Courtship  and  Marriage."    W.  J.  Gordon  told  was  a  biography  bv  P.  Hume  Brown.   "EpistolaB 
"How  London  lives,"  while  "How  the  Poor  Ho-Elianoe,     tne  lamiliar  letters  of  James  How- 
live  "  and  "  Horrible  London*"  came  from  George  ell,  were  edited  by  W.  H.  Bennett.    "  Dante  and 
R.  Sims.  his  Early  Biographers  "  were  treated  by  Edward 
Biog^raphy. — ^Works  of  this  class  appeared  Moore,  D.  I).,  and  "The  Modem  Novelists  of 
mostly  in   the  several  series  that  have  multi-  Russia"    were  the  theme  of    six   lectures  by 
plied  greatly  of  late  years.    While  many  are  Charles  Edward  Turner.    "  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
excellent  of  their  kind,  we  miss  the  distinctive  Protector"  was  an  appreciation  based  on  con- 
cliaractcristics  of  English  biographies  and  auto-  temporary  evidence,  b^  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave, 
biographies.    Vol.  if  of  "  What  I  remember,"  and  two  volumes  contained  "  Shakespeare's  Tnie 
by  T.  A.    Trollope,  proved   not   so    good   as  Life,"  by  James  Walter,  though  it  is  impossible 
the  first.  The  "  Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries  of  Sir  to  conceive  whence  he  derived  the  material.    In 
SUfford  Northcot^,  First  Earl  of    Iddesleigh,"  the  "  English   Men  of  Letters "  we  have  "  Sir 
were  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  in  two  volumes,  Philip  Sidnev,"  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  and  "  Keats." 
and  to  T.  Wemyss  Reid  we  owe  the  "  Life,  Let-  by  Sidney  Oolvin.     In  the  "  Great  Writers," 
ters,  and    Friendships  of    Richard   Monckton  "Milton,     by  Dr.  Richard  Gamett;  "Arthur 
Milnes,  Lord  Houghton."   ♦* The  Life  of  Thomas  Schopenhauer,"  by  William  Wallace ;  "Robert 
Sidney  Cooper,  R.  A.,"  was  rich  in  reminiscences.  Browning,"  bv  William  Sharp,  rather  a  criticism 
and  the  "  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott "  was  pub-  than  a  life ;  "  lane  Austen,"  by  Goldwin  Smith ; 
lished  from  the  original  manuscript  at  Abbots-  "  Balzac,"  by  Frederick  Wedmore ;  and  "  George 
ford.  "The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame d'Ar-  Eliot"  by  Oscar  Browning.    Lucy  M.  Rossetti 
blay  (Fanny  Bumey) "  filled  three  volumes,  ed-  contributed  "Mrs.  Shelley"  to  the  "Eminent 
ited  with  notes  by  W.  C.  Ward,  and  the  "  Early  Women  Series,"  and  "  Four  Frenchwomen,"  by 
Diary  of  Frances  Burney,  1768-1778  "  was  also  Austin  Dobson,  opened  the  "  Giunta  Series,"  be- 
edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis.  The  "Correspond-  ing  Charlotte  Coraay,  Madame  Roland,  Madame 
ence  between  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  and  Genlis,  and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe.    In  the 
Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  "Illustrated  Biographies  of  Great  Artists  Series" 
Ireland,  1781-1787"  had  an  introductorv  note  were  "The  Painters  of  Barbizon,"  in  two  vol- 
hy  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland.  "  Thomas  Davis :  umes,  by  J.  W.  Mollett,  and  "  William  Mulreadv," 
the  Memoirs  of  an  Irish  Patriot,  1840-1846"  was  by  F.  G.  Stephens,  while    "From  Handel' to 
written  by  Sir  Charles  Gavau  Duflfy.    Speeches  Halle  "  was  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  by 
of  the  >farquis  Dufferin,  delivered  in  London  L.  Engel,  which  may  be  mentioned  with  "  Fa- 
from  1884  to  1888,  were  published,  as  were  Sir  E.  mous  Musical  Composers,"  by  Lydia  T.  Morris, 
Clarke's  "  Public  Speeches,  1880-1890,"  and  Au-  and    "  My   Musical  Experiences,"    by    Bettina 
gustus  Jessopp  edited,  in  three  volumes,  "  Lives  Walker.    In  the  "  Great  Musicians  Series  "  were 
of  Right  Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  "  Cherubini,"  by  F.  J.  Crowest,  and  "  Beethoven," 
Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  by  H.  A.  Rudall,  while  in  the  "  Eminent  Actors 
Dr.  John  North,"  by  the  Hon.  Roger  North,  with  Series"  we  have  "  William  Charles  Macreadv," 
an  autobiography  of  the  author.    The  "  Corre-  by  William  Archer.    "  Locke,"  in  the  "  Philo- 
spondence  on  tne  French  Revolution,  1789-1817  "  sophical  Classics,"   was  by  Alexander  Campbell 
of  William  August  Miles,  was  edited  in  two  vol-  Eraser.    "  Great  Statesmen  "  were : "  L^on  Gam- 
umes  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Miles,  and  "Political  and  betta,"  by  Frank  T.  Marzials;  "The  Earl  of  Der- 
Social  Letters  of  a  Lady  of  the  Eighteenth  Cent-  bv."  by  T.  B.  Kebbel ;  and  "  Charies  James  Fox," 
ury,  1721-1771,"  edited  by  Emily  F,  D.  Osbom,  by  Henry  0.  Wakeman  ;  and  "William  Pitt" 
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was  a  biography  by  Edward  Waif ord.    In  the  A  series  o£   "  Laurel  Crowned  Letters "  of 

"Rulers  of  India"  "Akbar"  and  **Dupleix"  distinguished  persons,  began  during  the  rear, 

were  bv  Col.  G.  B,  Malleson ;  "  Dalhousie,"  by  Sir  contained :  "  The  Best  Letters  of  Horace  Wal- 

W.   W.  Hunter  ;  and  "  Warren  Hastings/"^  by  pole,"  •*  The  Best  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield," 

Capt  L.  J.  Trotter ;  while  *•  Mungo  Park  and  the  and  "  The  Best  Letters  of  Lady  Marr  Wortley 

Niger,"  by  Joseph  Thomson,    appeared  in  the  Montagu,"  and  "Selections  "were  made  from  the 

"  World's  Great  Explorers."     "  English  Men  of  writings  of  Isaac  Williams,  B.  D. 


William  Stebbing ;  while  "  Heroes  of  tne  Na-  posthumous  poems  of  Charles  Mackay,  edited 
tions "  in  1890  were  "  Qustavus  Adolphus  and  with  an  introduction  by  his  son,  Eric  Mackay. 
the  Struggle  of  Protestantism,"  by  C.  R.  L.  "  Ingleside  Musings,  and  Tales  told  in  Rhyme" 
Fletcher,  and  "Horatio  Nelson  and  the  Naval  were  by  A.  J.  Armstrong;  Frederick  Tennyson, 
Supremacy  of  England,"  by  W,  Clark  Russell  as  an  octogenarian,  appeared  again  in  the  poetic 
and  W.  H.  Jaques,  late  of  the  United  States  world  with  "  The  Isles  of  Greece :  Sappho  and 
navy ;  supplementary  to  which  W.  Clark  Rus-  Alcaeus,"  and  Richard  Gamett  published  "  Iphi- 
sell  published  also  "  Nelson's  Words  and  genia  in  Delphi,"  with  some  translations  from 
Deeds."  "  Lord  Beaconsfleld,"  bjr  James  An-  the  Greek.  "  Toward  Fields  of  Light "  was  the 
thouy  Froude,  in  the  "  Queen's  Prime  Ministers  title  of  poems  by  Edwin  Hatch,  and  Annie 
Series,"  somewhat  disapnointed  eager  expecta-  Matheson  wrote  "The  Religion  of  Humanity, 
tion.  "  Lord  Melbourne  was  by  Henry  Dunck-  and  other  Poems."  "  In  a  Tuscan  Villa,"  by 
ley.  "  Memoirs  of  the  Military  Career  of  Joha  Harriet  L.  Childe-Pemberton,  received  favorable 
Shipp  "  and  "  The  Adventures  of  Thomas  Pel-  mention,  and  A.  Sutherland  had  "  Thirty  Short 
low  were  added  to  the  "  Adventure  Series ; "  Poems."  "  A  London  Plane  Tree,  ana  other 
and  among  popular  biographies  were:  "Sir  Verse,"  by  Amy  Levy,  was  unaffected,  some- 
Richard  Church,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  times  of  rare  beauty  and  full  of  vitality,  and  in 
Greeks  in  the  War  of  Independence,"  by  Stan-  addition  to  "  A  Vision  of  Saints  "  and  **  Odatis," 
ley  Lane-Poole ;  "  Suvaroff,"  by  Lieut.-Col.  by  Lewis  Morris,  the  complete  poetical  works  of 
Spalding ;  "  The  Brain  of  an  Army,"  by  Spenser  that  author  were  collected  into  a  large  volume. 
Wilkinson,  a  popular  account  of  the  German  "  New  and  Original  Poems "  were  by  Edward 
General  Staff : "  *  Fritz '  of  Prussia,"  by  Lucy  Tay-  Allin^ham ;  "  Ix>ve's  Victory,"  by  John  Arthur 
lor ;  and  "  European  Reigning  Sovereigns  and  Blaikie ;  "  Essays  in  Verse)"  by  D.  G.  Harris ; 


lish  Leaders  of  Religion  Series,"  and  other  cler-  by  Winifred  A.  Iverson ;   and  "  A  Lifers  Re- 

ical  biographies  are :  "  Henry  Martyn  :  his  Life  ^uiem,"  by  Kate  Bishop.    "  Departmental  Dit^ 

and   Labors :    Cambridge,    India,    Persia,"    by  ties,  and  other  Verse "  of  Rudyard  Kiplingwere 

Jesse  Page ;  "  Robertson  of  Irvine,"  by  Arthur  collected,  and  "  Songs  of  a  Savoyard,'^  by  W.  S. 

Guthrie ;  "  A.  M.  Mackay,"  the  pioneer  mission-  Gilbert^  were  illustrated  by  him  also.    Robert 

ary  to  Uganda,  written  by  his  sister ;  and  a  con-  Bridges  produced  "  The  Christian  Captives:  a 

tinuation  of  "  John  G.  Paton,  Missionary  to  the  Tra^dy  m  Five  Acts  "  and  "  Achilles  in  Scyros : 

New  Hebrides,  an   Autobiography,"  edited  by  a  Drama,"  both  "  in  a  mixed  manner."    Impor- 

James  Paton.    "John  Hannah  "  was  a  clerical  tant  collections  were  "Great  Odes,  English  and 

study  by  J.  H.  Overton ;  T.  W.  Belcher  wrotQ  American,"  edited  by  William  Sharp ;  "  Women 

"  Robert  Brett  (of  Stoke  Newington) ";  Charles  Poets  of   the  Victorian  Era,"  edited  by  Mrs, 

Bullock, "The  Sisters  Havergal";  and  "Memo-  William  Sharp;   "Lyrics,"  selected  from   the 

rials  of  Edwin  Hatch,  D.  D.,    were  edited  by  his  works  of  A.  M.  F.  Robinson  (Mme.  J.  Darme- 

brother.    "  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  his  Life  and  steter) ;  "  Australian  Poets,  178S-1888,"  edited 

Work,"  as  a  clergyman  and  a  writer  on  nat-  bv  Douglas  Sladen ;  "  Echoes  from  the  Oxford 

ural  history,  was  written  by  Theodore  Wood,  Magazine,"  reprints  of  seven  years ;  "  Songs  of 

and    Frank     J.    Mathew    published    "  Father  the  Governing  Classes  and  other  Lyrics,"  by  R. 

Mathew,"  the  founder  of   the  Irish  temperance  Brough :  and  "  Humorous  Poems  of  the  Century," 

movement.    "A  Biography  of  Isaac  Pitman"  by  R.  H.  Caine.    "Poetical  Works"  of  Thomas 

was  written  by  Thomas  A.  Reed,    and    "  Sir  liovell  Beddoes  were  edited  with  a  memoir  bv 

George  Burns,  Bart."  by  Edwin  Hodder,  belongs  Edmund  Gosse,  and  the  "  Rejected  Addresses*' 

to  another  department  of  what  may  be  termed  of  Horace  and  James  Smith  were  also  edited, 

practical   biography.    "  The   Loves    and  Mar-  with  introductory  notes,  by  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
riages  of  Some  Eminent  Persons"  were  chron-        Fiction. — Fewer  works  of  fiction  were  pub- 

icled  by  T.  F.  Thistleton-Dyer,  in  two  volumes,  lished  in  England  in  1890  than  in  1889,  but  the 

and  in  conclusion  of  this  class  of  works  may  be  average  was  about  three  new  novels  per  diem^ 

mentioned  "  Henry  M.  Stanley :  his  Life,  Trav-  and  one  in  a  new  edition  for  every  week  day. 

els  and  Explorations,"  by  Rev.  Henry  W.  Lit-  The  chief  sensation  in  this  class  of  literature 

tie,  and  "  The  Life  of  Edmund  Musgrove  Bart-  was  made  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  whose  short 

telot,"  commander  of   the  rear  column  of  the  stories  dealing  with  Anglo-Indian  life  were  col- 

Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition,  from  his  letters  lected  into  a  volume  under  the  title  of  **  Plain 

and  diarv,  by  his  brother,  Walter  George  Bart-  Tales  from  the  Hills,"    He  also  published  two 

telot.  "  How  Stanley  wrote  *  In  Darkest  Africa' "  novels,  "The  Light   that  failed^*  and   "The 

was  described  by  E.  Marston.  Story  of  the  Gaosbys."    Popular  writers  were 
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represented  nearly  as  usual — William  Black,  by  gression,"  and  "  Travel  Sketches  in  Our  New  Pro- 
"  Prince  Fortunatus  '*  and  "  Stand-Fast,  Craig-  tectorate,"  by  Henry  Drummond,  consisted  of  se- 
Rovston,"  which  was  a  Scotch  story,  as  was  lections  from    his  "Tropical  Africa."     Pearse 
*•  Kirsteen,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant*    Walter  Besant  Morrison  made  **  A  Visit  to  the  Transvaal,  Bar- 
published  *'The  Demoniac"  and  "Armorel  of  berton,  the  Johannesber^,  and  Back";  Sir   F. 
Lyonesse,"  an  idyl  of  the  Sciliy  Islands ;  W.  E.  Young,  **  A  Winter  Tour  in  South  Africa  " ;  and 
Norris,  **Marcia     and  **The  Baffled  Conspira-  Annie  Martin  described  '' Home  Life  on  an  0»- 
tors  " ;  H.  Rider  Haggard,  "  Beatrice"  and  "  The  trich  Farm."    "  Madagascar,"  or  Robert  Drury^s 
\Vorld*s  Desire,"  the  last  written  in  collabora-  journal  durine  fifteen  years'  captivity  on  that  isl- 
tiott  with  Andrew  Lang ;  W.  Clark  RusseU,  "  My  and,  first  published  in  1760,  was  edited  by  Capt. 
Shipmate  Louise  " ;  George  Manville  Fenn,  **  A  Pasfield  Oliver,  and  "  Life  in  Africa  "  was  from 
Fluttered  Dove-Cote "  and  "  Ely's  Children " ;  the  pen  of  Rev.  James  Macdonald,  for  twelve 
Mrs.  Kingsley  Harrison  (Lucas  Malet),    **  The  years  a  missionary  in  that  country.    Other  mis- 
Wages  of  Sin  " ;  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  "  A  Wo-  sionary  records  are  "  Ten  Years*  Church  Work  in 
man's  Heart "  and  "  Blind  Pate."    The  scene  of  Natal,''  by  A.  W.  L.  Rivett,  and  "  The  New  World 
'*  The  Bondman,"  bv  Hall  Caine,  was  laid  in  Ice-  of  Central  Africa,"  by  Mrs.  H.  Grattan  Guinness, 
landandthelsleof  Man;  that  of  "Frozen  Hearts,"  "A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa,'*  by  P.  C. 
by  G.Webb  Appleton,  in  Paris ;  while  "  The  Sin  of  Selous,  and  "  Kloof  and  Karroo,"  or  Sport«  Le- 
Joost  Avelinc', '  by  Maarten  Maartens,  was  writ-  gend,and  Natural  History  in  Cape  Colony,"  by 
ten  in  English  and  by  an  Englishman,  although  H.  A.  Bryden,  found  readers  of  another  order  of 
at  first  believed  to  be  a  translation  from  the  mind,  while*' Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways,"  by  Sir 
Dutch.  **  With  Essex  in  Ireland,"  by  Ladv  Emily  Samuel  W.  Baker,  in  two  volumes,  was  the  record 
Lawless,  and  "  When  we  were  Boys,"  by  William  of  fifty  years'  sport  and  reminiscences  of  Europe, 
O'Brien,  were  Irish  stories  of  different  periods,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.    '*  The  Prisoner  of 
and  "  News  from  Nowhere,"  by  William  Morris,  Chiloane,"  by  Willis  Mackay,  had  as  secondary 
was  a  Utopian  romance  of  1971.    **The  Won-  title"  With  the  Portuguese  in  Southeast  Africa,'' 
derfiil  Adventures  of  Phra,  the  Phoenician,"  by  and  F.  Harrison  Smith  wrote  "  Through  Abys- 
Edwin    Lester   Arnold,   and    "Toxar,"  by   J.  sinia:  an  Envoy's  Ride  to  the  King  of  Zion." 
Shields  Nicholson,  are  marvelous  and  mysterious  "  Russia's  Railway  Advance  into  Central  Asia" 
in  tone,  while  Helen  F.  Hetherington  and  Rev.  was  the  title  of  notes  of  a  journey  from  St.  Pe- 
ll. Darwin  Burton  were  together  responsible  for  tersburg  to  Samarcand  made  by  George  Dob- 
**  Paul  Nugent— Materialist,*'  a  reply  to  "  Robert  son,  and  "  The  Cruise  of  H.  M.  S.  Calliope  in 
Eismere."  Rev.  A.  Church  and  Richmond  Seelev  China,  Australia,  and  East  African  Waters,  1887- 
were  joint  authors  of  "  The  Hammer,"  a  Jewish  1890  "  was  described  by  E.  A.  Evans.    Hon.  John 
story,  B.  C,  and  Adeline  Sergeant  had  two  nov-  Abercromby  took  "  A  Trip  through  the  Eastern 
els,  "  The  Great  Mill  Street  Mystery  "  and  "  A  Caucasus,"  Alexander  Hosie  spent  "  Three  Years 
True  Friend."      Jessie    Fothergill    wrote    "  A  in  Western  China,"  and  "  Fifty  Years  in  Cey- 
March   in    the    Ranks,"  while  from    Mrs.  M.  Ion."  by  Maj.  Thomas  Skinner,  was  edited  by  his 
Betham-Ed wards    came    "  For   One   and    the  daughter  Annie  Skinner.    Other  books  on  the 
World  "  and  "  A  Romance  of  the  Wire."    "  A  East  are  "  Kurrachee  (Karachi)  Past,  Present, 
Rough  Shaking,"  by  George  Mac  Donald,  was  a  and  Future,"  by  A.  F.  Baillie;  *' Calabar  and  its 
book  for  boys.    Ouida  published  "Syrlin"  and  Mission,"  by  Hugh  Goldie  ;  "A  Friend  of  Mis- 
"  Ruffino  " ;   The  Duchess  (Mrs.  Hungerford),  sions  in  India,"  by  Henry  S.  Lunn,  M.  D. ;  "  Na- 
"  Her  Last  'Throw  "  and  **  April's  Lady  " ;  Rhoda  tive  Life  in  South  India,"  by  Rev.  Henry  Rice ; 
Brouffhton, '^AlasI";  and  John  Strange  Win-  "With  the  Bedouins,"  by  Gray  Hill ;"  Oxford  to 
ter  (Mrs.  H.  E.  V.  Stannard),  three  military  Palestine,"  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Thomas ;  and  "  A  Thou- 
volumes,  "  The    Other  Man's  Wife,"    "  Dinna  sand  Miles  on  an  Elephant  in  the  Shan  States," 
Forget,"  and  "  He  went  for  a  Soldier."    Mary  by  Holt  S.  Ilallett.    *•  Picturesque  Australia  " 
£.  Braddon  (Mrs.  John  Maxwell)    was   again  was  edited  by  E.  E.  Morris,  in  four  volumes ; 
heard  from  in  "  Whose  was  the  Hand  f "  and  Theodore  F.  Bevan  was  the  author  of  "  Toil, 
*•  Married  in  Haste."  Travel,  and  Discovery  in  British  New  Guinea  " ; 
Toya^es    and    Trarels. — Africa    naturally  and** A  Naturalist  among  the  Head-Hunters" 
takes  the  first   place  in  works  of   this  class,  by  Charles  M.  Woodford,  was  an  account  of  three 
"  Emin  Pasha  and  the  Rebellion  at  the  Equa-  visits  to  the  Solomon  Islands  in  the  years  1886- > 
tor,"  by  A.  J.  Mounteney  Jephson,  and  "  With  '88.    "  The  Journal  of  H.  M.  S.  Enterprise  in 
Stanley's  Rear  Column,"  by  J.  Rose  Troup,  sup-  the  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
plementing  the  great  work  of  Stanley  himself,  Ships  by  Behring  Strait,  1850-'55,"  kept  by  Capt. 
while  "  Five  Years  with  the  Congo  Cannibals,"  Ricnard  Collington,  was  given  to  the  public,  ed- 
by  Herbert  Ward  and  D.  D.  Bidwell,  makes  us  ited  by  his  brother,  and  a  new  edition  was  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Congo  country  of  the  "  Journal  "  of  Charles  Darwin  during  his 
and  people,  in  addition  to  telling  the  story  of  the  voyage  round  the  world  in  H.  M.  S.  "  Beagle." 
rear  guard,  over  which  controvei-sy  has  been  William   Spotswood    Green    spent    some    time 
rife.    "Stanley's  Emin  Pasha  Expedition,"  by  "  Among  the  Selkirk  Glaciers  "of  British  Colum- 
A,  J.  Wauters, and  **  Stanley  and  Africa,"  by  the  bia,  and  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.   D.,  saw  "Summer 
author  of  the  **  Life  of  General  Gonlon,"  relate  Suns  in  the  Far  West."    A  particularly  bright 
to  the  same  theme,  while  "Great  African  Trav-  book  of  travel  was  "A  Social  Departure,"  by 
elers  from  Bruce  and  Mungo  Park  to  LiviAg-  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  and  B.  Kroupa  chron- 
ston  and  Stanley  "  was  the  joint  work  of  W.  11.  icled  "  An  Artist's  Tour."     W.  H.  Russell  made 
G.  Kingston  and  C.R.  Low.   R.  P.  Ashe  described  "A  Visit  to  Chili  and  the  Nitrate  Fields  of 
*'Life  in  Uganda,"  P.  Gilmore  went  "Through  Tarapaca."      Augustus  J.  C.   Hare  had   three 
Gaza  Land  and  the  Scene  of  the  Portuguese  A  g-  books,    "Southeastern,"  "Northeastern,"    and 
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** Soathwestem  France**;  W.  R.  Lawson  de-  ments hitherto coiii|)aratiTelT neglected.  Araone 
scribed  "Spain  of  To-day";  and  Oswald  Craw-  studies  of  social  science:  "In  Darkest  England 
furd  supplied  **  Round  the  Calendar  in  Portu-  and  the  Way  Out,"  by  Oen.  William  Booth,  of 
gal " ;  as  did  Rev.  Henry  F.  Tozier  "  The  Isl-  the  Salvation  Army,  created  the  most  wide- 
ands  of  the  ^gean.*'  "  Devia  Cypria.*'  by  D.  spread  comment  and  criticism,  as  a  practical  at- 
G.  Hogarth,  contained  notes  of  his  archaeological  tempt  to  carry  out  Utopian  theories ;  "  Social- 
journey  in  Cyprus  in  1888.  "Caught  in  the  ism,  New  and  Old  "  was  dwelt  upon  by  W.  Qra- 
Tropics"  was  a  sequel  to  "In  Pursuit  of  a  ham;  "Socialism  in  England/' by  Sidney  Webb; 
Shadow,**  by  A  Lady  Astronomer.  "  Footsteps  while  G.  Bernard  Shaw  edited  "  Fabian  Essays 
of  Dr.  Johnson**  ^Scotland),  edited  by  Georee  in  Socialism.**  by  various  authorities;  and  W. 
Birbeck  Hill,  was  illustrated  by  Lancelot  Speed ;  H.  Dawson  published  "  Bismarck  and  State  So- 
William  Knight  went  "Through  the  Words-  cialism,**  an  exposition  of  the  social  and  economic 
worth  Country  **;  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  de-  legislation  of  Germany  since  1870.  "  Principles 
scribed  "The 'Laureate's  Countrv.**  To  W.  J.  of  Economics**  were  laid  down  by  Alfred  Mar- 
Lof  tie  we  owe  "London  City,*' its  history,  streets,  shall;  "The  Theory  of  Credit**  was  by  H.  D. 
traffic,  buildings,  and  people,  illustrated  by  W.  MacLeod,  in  two  volumes;  and  A.  Philip  wrote 
Luker,  Jr.,  from  original  arawings.  on  "  The  Function  of  Labor  in  the  Production 
Physical, Moral, and Intellectaal Science,  of  Wealth.**  "Clubs  for  Working  Girls**  were 
— In  physical  science  we  have :  "  The  Philosophi-  discussed  by  Maude  Stanley,  and  "  Political  Pris- 
cal  Basis  of  Evolution,*'  by  James  CroU ;  "  Mod-  ons  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  G.  Sigerson,  with 
em  Ideas  of  Evolution  as  related  to  Revelation  an  introductory  letter  by  James  Bnroe.  The 
and  Science,**  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson ;  "  Studies  in  most  important  political' work  was  that  of  Sir 
Evolution  and  Biology,*'  by  Alice  Bodington ;  Charles  W.  Dilke, "  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,** 
"  Force  as  an  .Entity,  with  Stream,  Pool,  and  a  new  work,  and  by  no  means  a  revised  edition  of 
Wave  Forms,**  by  Lieut.  -  Col.  W.  Sedgwick,  his  earlier  "  Greater  Britain,**  and  another  vol* 
R.  E. ;  "  The  Advancement  of  Science,**  occa-  ume,  which  aroused  interest  was  "  The  Pope  and 
sional  essays  and  addresses  of  E.  Ray  Lankes-  the  New  Era,**  by  William  T.  Stead.  Sir  Fred- 
ter ;  "  Through  Magic  Glasses,**  a  sequel  to  "  The  erick  Pollock  published  "  An  Introduction  to  the 
Fairyland  of  Science,**  by  Arabella  B.  Buckley  History  of  the  Science  of  Politics  *'  and  "  Oxford 
(Mrs.  Fisher) ;  "  The  Autobiography  of  the  Lectures  and  other  Discourses."  J.  A.  Fox  fur- 
Earth,**  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson;  a  "Class-  nished  "A  Key  to  the  Irish  Question,**  and 
Book  of  Geology,**  by  Archibald  Geikie;  Vols.  "Speeches  on  the  Irish  Question,*'  by  Joseph 
II  and  III  of  a  "  Handbook  of  Descriptive  and  Chamberlain,  between  1887  and  1890,  were  <k>1- 
Practical  Astronomy,"  by  George  F.  Chambers ;  lected  into  a  volume.  "  Things  of  India  made 
'•*  The  Science  of  Metrology,*'  by  Hon.  E.  Noel ;  Plain,"  by  W.  Martin  Wood,  was  continued,  and 
-**  Annals  of  Bird  Life,"  by  Charles  Dixon,  an  H,  Waller  supplied  "  Nyassaland,  Great  Britain's 
"Introduction  to  Fresh- Water  Algn,  with  an  Case  against  Portugal.  "The  New  Education 
Enumeration  of  all  the  British  Species,"  by  M.  C.  Code  i6r  1880-*91  ^  was  by  John  RosselL  and 
Cooke ;  "  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,*^  by  C,  Cardinal  Manning's  essays  on  "  National  Educa- 
Lloyd  Morgan ;  "  Curious  Creatures  in  Zoology,"  tion  '*  during  the  past  five  years  saw  the  light  in 
by  J.  Ashton;  and  in  the  International  Scientific  book  form.  "Notes  on  American  Scboote  and 
Series,  "  The  Colors  of  Animals,"  by  E.  B.  Poul-  Training  Colleges,"  by  J.  G.  Fitch,  are  of  inters 
ton,  and  "  The  Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise,"  est.  "  Commentaries  on  the  Present  Laws  of 
by  Femand  Legrange.  A  most  excellent  and  England,"  by  Thomas  Brett,  was  a  valuable  work, 
necessary  little  volume  was  " The  Town  Dwell-  and  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen  presented  "A  General 
er :  his  Needs  and  his  Wants**  by  J.  Milner  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England."  "  An 
Fothergill,  M.  D. ;  while  additions  to  the  "  Con-  Epitome  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
temporary  Science  Series  *'  were :  "  The  Origin  of  Spencer  **  was  made  by  F.  Howard  Collins,  re- 
tbe  Aryans,"  by  Isaac  Taylor;  "Sanity  and  In-  ducing  that  anthor*s  five  thousand  pages  to  five 
sanity,  by  C.  Mercier,  M.  D. : "  Evolution  and  hundred,  with  few  deviations  from  his  exact 
Disease,"  by  J.  Bland  Sutton;  "The  Criminal,"  words,  the  accuracy  of  the  work  being  vouched 
by  Havelock  Ellis :  "  The  Villa^  Community,**  for  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself  in  an  introduction, 
by  G.  L.  Gomme;  "  Electricity  m  Modem  Life,"  Dr.  Francis  Warner  published  a  course  of  lect- 
by  G.  W.  De  Tunzelman ;  "  Manual  Training,"  ures  "  On  the  Growth  and  Means  of  Training  the 
by  C.  M.  Woodward;  and  "Physiognomy  and  Mental  Faculty";  William  Knight, "Ee^ys  in 
Ejtpression,"  by  P.  Mantegazza.  Vol.  I V  was  Philosophy,  Old  and  New  " ;  and  Prof.  F*.  "Max 
reached  of  "  Annals  of  Botany,"  edited  by  J.  B.  MQller,  "  Three  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
Balfour,  T.  H.  Vines,  and  W.  G.  Farlow,  M.  D.,  guage,"  given  at  the  Oxford  University  Exten- 
and  "  Orcbids,  their  Culture  and  Management "  sion  Meeting  in  1889.  "  The  Seat  of  Authority 
were  the  subject  of  a  volume  by  W.  Watson  and  in  Religion,  by  James  Martineau,  expounds  his 
W.  Bean,  with  colored  plates  and  numerous  en-  conception  of  Christianity  in  its  double  aspect 
gravings.  "The  Modern  Rack"  was  a  collection  of  an  historical  movement  and  a  spiritual  force 
of  essays  and  speeches  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe  in  an  able  and  scholarly  manner,  while  from  Hon. 
against  vivisection,  while  "  Pasteur  and  Rabies,*'  William  E.  Gladstone  we  have  "  The  Impreg- 
by  Thomas  M.  Dolan,  M.  D.,  attacked  the  theoiy  nable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture."  "  Lux  Mundi," 
of  that  specialist.  A  hundredth  anniversary  edi-  edited  by  Charles  Gore,  consisted  of  a  series  of 
tion  of  Mary  Woolstonecraft's  "  Rights  of  Wom-  stivdies  in  the  religion  of  the  Incarnation  bjder- 
cn."  was  published  with  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  gy men  of  the  English  Church,  and  "  The  Wider 
Henry  Fawoett,  and  the  other  side  of  the  ones-  Hope  "  of  essays  and  strictures  on  the  doctrine 
tion  was  presented  by  Heber  L.  Hart,  in  "  Worn-  ana  literature  of  future  punishment,  by  nuroer- 
en's  Suffroge  and  National  Danger,"  urging  argu-  ous  writers,  lay  and  clerical,  including  Archdea- 
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con  Famr.  **  Lectures  on  ChristUnity  and  So- 
cialism '*  were  delivered  by  Bishop  A.  Barry  at 
the  Lambeth  Baths.  *^  Inspiration  and  the  Bible  ** 
was  an  inquiry  made  bv  Robert  F.  Horton ;  and 
in  Biblical  criticism,  '*  The  Sermon  Bible  "  com- 
pleted the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
**  Isaiah  to  Malachi,"  and  opened  the  New  with 
**  Matthew  1 — xxi.'*  Five  volumes  were  added  to 
"  The  Expositor's  Bible  " :  "  Judges  and  Ruth," 
bv  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson ;  **  The  Gospel  of  St, 
Matthew,"  by  J.  Monro  Gibson :  **The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  SL  Luke,"  by  Rev.  H,  Burton ;  "  The 
Book  of  Exodus,"  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Chadwick ;  and 
the  **  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,"  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball. 
Vols.  II  and  III  of  '*  The  Biblical  Illustrator,"  ed- 
ited by  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  completed  that  work. 
In  the  *'  Men  of  the  Bible  Series,^'  *'  St.  Paul :  his 
Life  and  Times,"  by  James  I  verach,  showed  learn- 
ing and  research,  and  **  The  Minor  Prophets " 
were  handled  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  who  pub- 
lished also  "  Truths  to  live  by."  a  companion  to 
his  '*  Every-day  Christian  Life,"  and  his  **  Impres- 
sions and  views  of  "  The  Passion-Play  at  Ober- 
Ammergau."  Two  volumes  of  sermons  bv  Rev. 
John  McNeil  were  published,  entitled,  "  Tne  Re- 

fmt  Square  Pulpit,"  as  were  the  Metropolitan 
abemacle  pulpit  sermons  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
of  1889,  and  that  diviners  "  Sermons  in  Candles  " ; 
**  The  Holy  of  Holies,"  by  Alexander  Maclaren, 
contained  thirty-four  sermons,  while  two  post- 
humous volumes  ^of  Bishop  Lightfoot  (of  Dur- 
ham) were  **  Leaders  in  the  Northern  Church " 
and  **  Ordination  Addresses  and  Counsel  to 
Clergy.**  A  second  series  of  sermons  by  Canon 
H.  P.  liiddon  was  also  issued.  The  onlv  au- 
thorized edition  of  the  address  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  •*  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,"  was 
published  durin^j:  the  year,  and  from  the  same 
author  his  admirers  received '*  Pax  Vobiscum" 
and  ''The  Perfected  Life."  "Buddhism  and 
Christianity,"  by  A.  Scott,  being  a  parallel  and 
a  contrast,  was  the  theme  of  the  Croall  Lectures 
for  1889-'90,  and  **  Modem  Criticism,  considered 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  the  last  year,  by  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Watkins.  "Voces  Populi,"  by  F. 
Anstey  Guthrie,  gave  entertaining^  views  of  Eng- 
lish every-day  life;  and  entertaining  books  on 
sport  were  "  Polo  in  India,"  by  Capt  G.  J. 
Younghusband ; "  Sporting  Sketches,"  by  "  Diane 
Chasseress,"  and  "The  Scientific  Education  of 
Dogs  for  the  Gun,"  hj  H.  H.  "  The  Story  of 
our  Lighthouses  and  Lif^htships  "  was  related  in 
a  manner  at  once  descnptive  and  historical  by 
W.  H.  D.  Adams ;  and  useful  contributions  were 
"  The  Art  of  Paper-Making,"  by  Alexander  Watt, 
and  "  The  Principles  and  Progress  of  Printing 
Machinery,"  by  John  Southwara«  "  The  Struct- 
ure of  the  Cotton  Fiber  "  was  studied  by  Hugh 
Monie,  and  S.  Plimsoll  wrote  on  "  Cattle  Shii)s." 
"  The  Petroleum  Industry  of  Southern  Russia  " 
was  treated  by  Charles  Marvin.  Blackie's  "  Mod- 
em Cyclopceaia,"  edited  by  Charles  Annandale, 
was  completed  by  the  issue  during  the  year  of 
four  volumes,  making  eight  in  all ;  and  Vols.  V 
and  VI  were  also  publish^  of  Chambers's  revised 
"  Encyclopedia."  The  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sidney 
Lee.  reached  Vol.  XXV.  "  The  Colonial  Year- 
Book  for  1890  "  was  a  handy  book  of  reference, 
the  work  of  A.  J.  R.  TrendelL 
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For  the  most  part,  during  the  year  1890  litera- 
ture on  the  Continent  hela  its  place  in  national 
life  and  experience  quite  as  securely  as  in  former 
vears,  with,  perhaps,  some  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  published  works  in  various  departments. 
We  give,  as  usual,  our  condensed  narrative  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  countries  named. 

Beli^iaiii, — Historical  research  has  been  prose- 
cuted m  Belgium  with  somewhat  more  than  the 
usual  vigor.  Prof.  H.  Philippson  reprinted  a  se- 
ries of  learned  and  judicious  articles,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  *' Revue  Historique"  of  Paris, 
concerning  the  famous  Scottish  Queen  Mary,  en- 
titled **  Etudes  sur  THistoire  de  Marie  Stuart** 
The  work  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  thecriti<». 
M.  K.  de  Lettenhove*s  book  on  the  same  topic 
takes  strong  ^und  against  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
M.  Nameche  is  steadily  at  work  in  preparing  and 
putting  forth  new  volumes  of  the  well-known 
«« fiibliotheca  Belffica."  Pope  Ijco  XIII,  it  is 
said,  congratulated  the  a^ed  writer  on  his  suc- 
cessful presentation  of  historical  questions  and 
events  irom  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view. 
Two  volumes  of  the  "  Bibliographie  des  Marty r- 
oloc^  Protestantes  N^erlandais  have  ap[)eared, 
and  contain  a  mass  of  information  relating  to 
the  bloody  repression  of  Protestants  in  the  Neth- 
erlands under  Charles  V  and  Philip  II.  M.  H. 
Pirenne,  professor  in  the  University  of  Ghent, 
furnished  a  monograph  of  high  character  and 
excellence,  entitled  "L'HistoireL  de  la  Constitu- 
tion de  la  Ville  de  Dinant  au  Moyen  Age."  Col- 
lections of  documents  continue  to  be  published, 
at  regular  intervals,  edited  by  the  Royal  Histor- 
ical Commission,  such  as,  "La  Correspondance 
du  Cardinal  Granvelle,"  Vol.  Ill,  "  Relations 
Politiques  des  Pays-Bas  et  de  TAngleterre  sous 
Philippe  II,"  Vol.  VIII,  etc.  Economic  sciences 
also  have  received  a  large  share  of  attention  from 
the  pens  of  M.  Piere-Orban,  M.  de  Laveleve,  M. 
II.  Denis,  and  M.  Allard.    The  "  Congo  State  "  is 
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still  a  matter  of  interest  to  Belgians,  and  a  num-  tion  of  character  and  manners  excellent,  and 
ber  of  volumes  were  published  respecting  it  dur-  its  dialogue  sprightly.  J.  VzchlichT's  historical 
ing  1890.  M.  A.  J.  Wauters,  in  a  volume  de-  drama  "The  Brothers"  is  very  effective  in  style 
voted  to  "Stanley  au  Secours  d*Emin,"  gave  a  and  execution,  as  is  also  "The  Wooing  of  Pelopk** 
foretaste  to  the  great  explorer*s  book,  published  In  other  departments  of  literature  the  record  for 
subsequently.  The  school  of  "  7oung  Belgium  '*  Bohemia  is  almost  a  blank, 
is  as  active  as  ever,  though  only  a  few  volumes  of  Denmark. — Publications  during  the  year  are 
poetry  and  contributions  to  the  drama  have  been  about  the  same  in  number,  but  few,  oompar»- 
orought  out  this  year.  Popular  songs  have  re-  tively,  are  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of  note  in 
ceived  a  large  share  of  attention  from  the  Society  regard  of  oelle94ettres,  properly  speakine.  In 
of  Walloon  Literature  of  Liege  and  M.  F.  Van  history  a  young  author,  N.  Neergaard,  has  oegun 
Duyse.  The  chief  event  in  Flemish  literature  a  work  on  a  lai^  scale,  "  The  Period  of  the  Con- 
was  the  appearance  of  a  posthumous  novel  by  stitution  of  June,  1849,*'  in  which  he  purposes  to 
Henri  Conscience.  In  poetry,  two  young  ladies  tell  of  the  political  history  of  Denmark  during 
have  made  their  mark— one.  Mile.  A,  Swart h,  in  1848-'60.  A.  ThorsOa  has  completed  his  elab- 
"  Mourning  Violets,"  the  other.  Mile.  Hilda  Ram,  orate  work  "  The  Reign  of  Frederick  VIII."  S. 
in  her  "  Poems.'*  The  drama  is  indifferently^  ^p-  Thrige  continues  his  "  History  of  Denmark  in 
resented  this  year.  We  may  name  one  histor-  our  Century,"  and  T.  Lund  adds  a  tenth  volume 
ioal  play  as  well  spoken  of,  viz.,  "  Death  of  Earl  to  his  learned  "  History  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
Charles  the  Good,  1127,"  by  M.  J.  Planequaert.  way  at  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century." 
In  history  there  is  not  much  which  requires  men-  "  A  History  of  the  Danish  Stage."  richly  illus- 
tion.  M.  F.  de  Potter  has  brought  out  Vol.  V.  trated,  comes  from  the  pen  of  P.  Hansen.  **  Life 
of  his  exhaustive  description  of  the  streets  and  in  Copenhagen  in  Old  and  Recent  Times,"  by  J. 
buildings  of  the  city  of  Ghent.  Two  books  of  Daviden,  is  much  praised.  Several  biographical 
travel  are  praised  by  the  critics,  "  In  Spain,"  by  writings  have  appeared,  among  which  may  be 
M.  Van  Steenweghen,  and  "  A  Winter  in  the  namea  here :  "  Thorwaldsen,  his  Life  and 
South,"  by  Mile.  V.  Lovelin^.  M.  Pol  de  Mont,  Works,"  by  a  Miller,  and  "  The  Confidential 
the  eminent  poet,  in  addition  to  collecting  in  Correspondence  of  Frederick  VI  with  Norway, 
two  volumes  a  great  number  of  prose  studies  on  1809."  G.  Brandes  has  published  two  volumes 
French,  Provencal,  Flemish,  ana  Dutch  writers,  of  "  Essays,"  characterized  by  his  well-known 
has  published  a  volume  of  the  same  kind  con-  skill  and  ability.  Poetry  and  fiction  maintain 
cemmg  contemporary  German  writers.  From  their  place  in  public  esteem.  K.  Gjellerup  deals 
this  we  learn  something  of  the  felihres  in  the  with  the  always  old,  and  yet  ever  new  theme,  in 
south  of  France,  who  are  strivinj^.to  revive  the  his  "The  Book  of  my  Love,"  and  C  Richard,  an 
language  and  literature  of  the  Troubadours  in  aged  poet,  celebratesVith  patriotic  vigor  the  dif- 
the  middle  ages.  ferent  portions  of  his  native  land.  Novplists 
Bohemia. — Numerous  works  were  published  have  generally  confined  themselves  to  tales  and 
this  year  in  Bohemia,  the  larger  portion  of  which  shorter  stories  this  year.  It  may  suffice  to  men- 
are  regarded  as  valuable.  Especially  is  this  true  tion  a  few  here,  such  as  &  Bauditz*8  **  In  the 
of  poetry.  The  national  ana  romantic  schools  Twilight,"  Mrs.  SchiOrring's  "  Fra  Tyllands 
are  still  struggling  together,  the  latter  being  dis-  Vesthyst,"  Maaghen's  "  The  New,"  T.  liahrer's 
tinguished  for  pessimism,  for  the  most  part.  J.  "  The  Seven  Miracles  of  the  World,"  etc.  There 
S14uek  created  a  sensation  by  fiery  and  patriotic  were  no  publications  in  philosophy  this  year.  In 
lyrics,  "  Rural  Songs  and  Bohemian  »:)nnets."  theology  we  may  name  one  gooa,  useful  book. 
A  large  collection  of  patriotic  songs  comes  from  "  The  Five  Books  of  Moses,  a  Guide  to  the  Crit- 
Irma  Geissel.  under  tne  title,  "  Z.  rodkzkonosi."  ical  Reading  of  the  Bible,"  by  A.  C.  Larsen. 
The  romantic  school  productions  rather  pre-  Several  booKs  of  travel  have  been  published, 
dominate  this  year.  J.  Vzchlichy,  originator  of  among  the  best  of  which  is  L.  Ussing^  "  Lower 
the  school,  stands  foremost  in  his  "  Days  and  Egypt"  The  new  periodicals  spoken  of  in  la^t 
Nights  **  and  "  Bitter  Kernels."  Some  new  writ-  year  s  record,  as  having  bright  prospects,  have 
ers  have  appeared,  as  Ant.  Close,  J.  Simon,  A.  expired  for  lack  of  sustenance  in  the  way  of  sub- 
Kldsterchy,  etc.    Narrative  poems  of  superior  scribers,  etc. 

merit  have  been  published  during  the  year,  of  Prance.— This  year  politics  have  had  less  than 
which  "  Historic  bongs."  by  F.  Chaliipa  (recentlv  usual  to  do  with  literature,  properly  speaking, 
deceased),  are  admirable  specimens.  J.  Zeyer  s  French  pKietry  has  assumed  somewhat  of  a  new 
stories  are  spoken  of  very  favorably.  Fiction  phase.  There  is  a  marked  determination  to  pro- 
has  been  cultivated  with  success  during  1890.  test  against  pessimism.  Romanticism  seems  to 
Jir&sek,  as  noted  in  last  year's  record,  is  consid-  have  died  out.  Even  Victor  Hugo,  the  idol  of  a 
ered  to  be  the  best  writer  of  novels  and  tales,  certain  number  of  French  people,  does  not  hold 
His  "Collected  Works"  are  in  process  of  publi-  the  same  overpowering  rank,  amounting  almost 
cation.  F.  Schukz,  J.  Brann,  V.  Vleck,  J.  Svatch,  to  worship.  Two  dramas  may  be  named,  but 
and  some  others,  are  named  with  approbation  in  rather  as  failures  than  successes,  viz.,  "  Amv 
this  kind  of  literature.  M.  A.  Simacek*s  novel  Robsart,"  in  a  new  edition,  and  "  Futura,"  by  M. 
"Two  Brothers."  and  J.  Hermann's  short  stories,  Vacquerie,  a  pupil  of  Hugo's;  this  latter  is'said 
**  From  Corners  of  Prague,"  are  favorably  noticed  to  be  a  sort  oi  sequel  to  Goethe's  **  Faust."  M. 
by  the  critics.  Moravian  writers  also  stand  well  Julian  Tiersot's  '*  Histoire  de  la  Chanson  Popu- 
in  this  department,  such  as  V.  Kosniik,  G.  Preiss,  laire  en  France  "  is  highly  commended  by  cora- 
K.  Svetla,  J.  Herben,  E.  Jelinck,  etc.  The  drama  petent  judges.  A  new  volume  of  **  Correspond- 
has  been  cultivated  with  vigor  aud  success.  K  ance  de  Flaubert "  has  been  published :  it  has  a 
Bozdech's  "  A  General  without  an  Army  "  is  certain  genuine  interest,  but  is  regarded  larcelj 
probably  the  best,  its  plot  being  lively,  delinea-  de  trop,    M.  F.  Fabre  has  well  illustrated  cleri- 
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eal  life  and  people  in  his  "  Ma  Vocation."  Short  Frankl,  W.  Jordan,  and  J.  Grosse.  The  death  of 
and  condensed  biographical  studies  meet  with  L.  Auzen^uber  is  noted  as  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
favor  in  these  days  of  multitudes  of  books,  which  drama,  Richard  Vo8s*s  middle-class  plays  **  Eva" 
no  mere  mortal  can  find  time  to  read  and  ex-  and  "  Alexandra"  occupy  the  foreground  of  this 
amine.  M.  J.  Bertrand's  "  D'Alembert "  is  a  capi-  year's  dramatic  productions,  and  have  been  very 
tal  specimen  of  this  series.  M.  E.  de  Voaue*8  successful  on  the  stage.  Other  dramatists  of 
*•  Remarks  on  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  the  '*  free  stage,"  as  it  is  called,  prefer  painful 
Paris  are  interesting,  and  indicate  large  intelli-  subjects,  such  as  inherited  vices  ana  physical  and 
gence  and  true  patriotism.  Literary  e&savs  are  moral  diseases,  and  bring  forward  phvsiological 
vervnumerous,  fromthepensof  M.  P.  Deschanel,  motives  instead  of  psychological,  tl.  Sudcr- 
M.  E.  BerUn.  M«  P.  Qodet,  M.  M.  Sprouch,  and  mann,  G.  Uauptmann,  C.  Bleibtren,  eto.,  are  writ- 
M.  G.  Sarrazin.  Among  novelists  stand  out  this  ers  of  this  sort.  As  a  contrast,  mav  be  named 
year  Zola,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  Paul  Bour-  here  W.  Kirchbach*s  **  Die  letzen  Menschen,"  a 
get  The  "psychological"  school  strives  con-  dramatic  poem  resembling  Goethe's  "Faust." 
tinually  against  the  "  romantic,"  and,  as  a  com-  In  the  domain  of  the  novel  Wilbrandt  has  car- 
petent  critic  affirms,  there  ia  a  "  deluge  of  analy-  ried  oflf  the  prize  this  year.  "  Adam's  Sohne  "  is 
ses  and  of  cruel  stories  just  now."  A  sort  of  a  veritable  romance,  and  represents  the  type  of 
military  literature  has  arisen  in  France  of  lat«  humanity  in  varying  forms,  introducing  repre- 
years,  not  unlike  the  same  in  England,  where  sentations  of  nearly  every  race  and  class  of  the 
army  men  contribute  quite  freely  to  light  litera-  nation,  north  as  well  as  south  German.  In  plot, 
tare.  M.  Ch.  Mismer's  "  Six  AnoSoldat "  is  pro-  action,  dramatic  fire,  and  the  like,  it  is  truly  ad- 
nounced  to  be  among  the  best  of  the  vear,  truth-  mirable.  Critics  speak  of  what  thejr  call  "  the 
ful  and  virile  in  a  proper  sense.  Zola's  "  La  flood  of  novels "  of  the  year.  S.  Milow's  "  Le- 
Bete  Ilumaine"  still  attracts  lovers  of  that  sort  bensmfichte,"  F,  Dahn's  "  Skimir,"  K.  Prenzel's 
of  reading,  where  crime  and  vile  passions  form  "  Wahrheit,"  H.  Heiber^s  "  Schulter  an  Schul- 
the  staple  of  the  writer.  Richepin's  "  Le  Ca-  ter,"  Marie  Von  Ebner-Eschenbach's  "  Unsuhn- 
det "  is  said  to  be  even  more  disgusting  and  un-  bar,"  and  a  few  others,  are  named  with  approval, 
wholesome  than  Zola's  novels.  Space  does  not  In  national  history,  H.  Von  Sybel  has  done  good 
admit  of  giving  even  the  titles  of  novels  of  vari-  service  in  his  narrative  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
ous  sorts  and  characters  this  year.  The  Man  old  German  empire  and  the  renascence  of  the 
in  the  Iron  Mask  and  the  fate  of  Louis  XVII  new.  The  work  is  very  valuable,  being  "  drawn 
are  historical  problems  which,  although  never  from  authentic  sources."  Count  Adolf  Schack's 
likely  to  be  settled  on  a  secure  basis,  attract  at-  "  History  of  the  Mormons  in  Sicily"  is  a  first- 
tent  ion  and  new  efforts.  The  "Souvenirs "of  the  class  work,  and  forms  an  excellent  companion 
Comte  de  Rochechonart  contain  valuable  mat-  volume  to  the  same  author's  "  History  of  the 
ter,' and  the  "  Letters  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,"  Moors  in  Spain."  The  number  of  biographies  is 
edited  by  his  sons,  the  Count  de  Paris  and  Duke  unusually  large  this  year.  Amone  these  atten- 
de  Chartres,  throw  much  light  upon  the  times  tion  may  be  called  to  M.  Carriere  s  "  Lebensbil- 
and  the  men  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  der,"  which  contains  interesting  reminiscences 
General  history  has  been  successfully  treated  by  of  his  career  in  connection  with  the  Munich 
M.  Lavisse.  in  the  "  Vue  Gendrale  de  I'Histoire  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  also  to  R.  Hammerling's 
Politique  de  I'Europe."  A  book  on  the  "  Ques-  "  Ahashuerus  in  Rom  "  and  "  KOnig  von  Sion." 
tion  d  Alsace,"  by  an  anonyriious  writer,  is  pro-  Hammerling's  death  occurred  only  recently.  Es- 
nounced  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  this  says,  too,  are  abundant,  such  as  H.  Grimm's 
year,  being  clear,  distinct,  just,  and  forcible  in  "  Fttnfzehn  Neue  Essays,"  said  to  be  clever  and 
every  way.  The  history  of  the  French  conquest  worth  reading,  and  H.  Bulthaupt's  essays  on 
in  India  has  been  well  treated  by  M.  Castonnet  Hebbel,  Grillparzer,  and  0.  Ludwig,  which  are  of 
des  Fosses,  in  his  "  Inde  Fran^aise  avant  Du-  real,  positive  value.  0.  Mejer's  essay  on  "  Wolf- 
pleix,"  and  M.  T.  Haumont,  who  devotes  two  vol-  Goethe  "  is  a  new  contribution  to  the  Goethe 
umes  to  the  subject.  Geographical  publications  literature,  and  shows  the  great  poet  in  the  light 
have  been  numerous,  some  of  Ihe  best  coming  of  an  anxious  father  and  ^uide,  as  well  as  in 
from  M.  V.  Giraud,  M.  E.  Dupont,  and  M,  other  respects.  A  good  biography  of  Schiller 
B^bet  Philosophy  and  theology  have  received  has  appeared  from  J.  Minor,  and  i$  well  received, 
only  moderate  attention  in  1800.  A  new  "  Life  The  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy  is  regarded 
of  Jesns  Christ,"  by  Father  Didon,  seems  to  have  as  settled  by  Bernhard  Ten  Brink,  in  his  "  His- 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  Paris,  and  M.  Ernest  tory  of  English  Literature,"  Vol.  II.  A  "  History 
Renan  has  published  Vol.  Ill  of  his  "  History  of  of  Fhilosophy."  by  WUndelband,  furnishes  en- 
the  People  of  Israel."  couragement  for  the  future  as  regards  this  de- 
Germany. — Critics  make  numerous  and  just  partment.  In  theological  matters  there  is  hard- 
complaints  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  "  natural "  ly  anything  of  importance  to  be  named  here, 
school  of  Zola,  Tolstoi,  and  Dostoievski  to  debase  The  deaths,  however,  of  two  distinguished  Ger- 
and  even  ruin  literature  as  it  ought  to  be.  Nov-  man  theologians  properly  should  be  noted.  Dr. 
els  and  plays  are  most  deeply  affected  by  this  J.  J.  Ignaz  JDOllineer,  an  eminent  Roman  Catho- 
tendency,  lyrical  productions  the  least.  Her-  lie  ecclesiastic  and  author,  and  in  later  life  chief 
mann  Lingg  has  done  ^;ood  service  in  his  study  among  the  "Old  Catholic"  divines  ot  Germany, 
of  history  and  exposition  thereof  in  his  lyric  passed  away,  in  January,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
poems.  A  Moeser's  "  Deutsche  Kaiserlieder  "  ninety-one  (lacking  one  month).  Dr.  Franz  De- 
are  very  fine  specimens  of  patriotic  poetrv.  The  litzsch,  who  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  coii- 
poems  of  S.  Milow  and  H.  Seiders  "  dlocken-  servative  orthodox  German  theologians,  as  well 
spiel"  are  much  praised.  Narrative  poetry  is  as  a  voluminous  author,  died  in  March,  1890,  at 
well  cai^  for  by  J.  Wolff,  M.  Burkhardt,  L.  A.  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven. 
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Greece. — As  was  the  case  last  year  so  is  it  this,  on  Cromwell,  Henry  TV,  Madame  de  Maintenoo, 
The  great  majority  of  books  has  been  far  above  and  Marie  Antoinette  are  well  worth  reading, 
average  merit.    Chief  among  these  are  the  *'  His-  Prof.  Blok  has  published  a  good  monograph  on 
torical  Essays  "  of  Prof.  Constantine  Paparrigo-  Louis  of  Nassau,  brother  of  William  the  Silent 
pulos,  contaming  eleven  monographs  reproduced,  Mr.  Nyhoff  has  undertaken  a  defense  of  the 
**The  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  stout  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  very  unpop- 
1453,**  by  A.  Paspatis,  deserves  especial  mention  ular  in  the  days  of  Stadtholder  William  V.  Prof, 
and  commendation  for  its  thoroughness  and  the  Fruin  has  given  a  fine  description  of  the  relation 
additional  light  which  it  throws  upon  that  un-  of  William  III  to  England.    The  oorrespondeooe 
happy  event,  from  which  Europe  and  the  civil-  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Prince  of 
ized  world  has  suffered  ever  smce.    The  ^*  His-  Orange  and  the  States  has  been  published,  and  is 
tory  of  Cyprus  "  is  very  full  and  well  done.    G.  pronounced  by  the  critics  to  be  valuable.    Vol. 
Maurojiannis  has  supplied  a  real  want  in  his  ex-  II  has  been*  brought  out  of  the  correspondence 
oellent  **  History  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  from  of  Christian  Huygens,  down  to  the  year  1659. 
1755  to  1815.**    The  subject  of  "  European  Di-  Ter  Gouw*s  ♦'  Amsterdam  *'  shows  how  badly  that 
plomacy  in  Greece  since  the  Days  of  Capo  D*Is-  city  behaved  at  the  siege  of  Haarlem  in  1573. 
tria  *'  is  fairly   dealt  with  by  C  Meletopulos.  Interest  in  India  is  as  lively  as  ever,  as  shown  by 
Madam  C.  Parrin  has  be^n  the  publication,  in  realistic  novels,  Indian  sketches,  romantic  stories, 
parts,  of  a  **  History  of  Woman,"  to  make  several  etc.    Leendertz's  "  Van  Atjek*s  Stranden  **  is 
volumes.     In  archaeology  two  books  are  note-  both  instructive  and  pleasing.    Books  of  travel 
worthy,  viz.,  "  Christian  Athens,  an  Essay,  His-  which  are  worth  noticing  are  one  about  South 
torical  and  ArchfBolofical,**  by  T.  Neroritsos,  and  Africa,  by  Hendrik  P.  M.  MuUer,  and  another 
"  ArchfBology  of  the  Monastery  of  Daphni,*'  near  about    Russia,  by  W*est«roven    van  Meeteren. 
Athens,  by  G.  Lambakls.    A  bibliography  of  all  Something,  not  much,  has  been  done  for  the 
the  works  on  topography  and  geography  which  stage.    Novels  and  tales  have  been  produced  in 
have  appeared  in  modern  Greek  oet ween  1800  and  abundance,  but  they  are  mostly  without  any  spe- 
1890  has  been  prepared  and  issued  by  the  His-  cial  merit.    Hoover  and  De  Veer  write  serials, 
torico- Ethnological  Society  of  Athens.    It  con-  and  Jan  Holland  glorifies  the  Roman  Catholic 
tains  some  fourteen  hundred  entries.  "  Athens,**  Church   and    its   institutions    in  **  Athanasiui^ 
illustrated,  is  appearing  in  parts,  and  promises  Mors.*'     Lady  novelists  continue  to  compete 
well.    The  topography  of  Attica  and  of  the  Pi-  with  masculine  rivals,  and  secure  fair  success; 
raBUs  forms  a  part  of  the  original  plan.    Poetry,  but  the  production  of  novels  this  vear  is,  on  the 
the  drama,  and  fiction  have  come  before  the  pub-  whole,  aisappointing.     Schimmel  has  brought 
lie  largely  in  the  weekly  papers,  but  there  is  out  anew  tne  best  oi  his  old  verses  and  added 
hardly  anything  of  much  value  to  be  noted  this  some  fresh  ones,  under  the  title  **  Innerlyk  Le- 
year.    D. lCoromilas*s  comedy  "The  Times**  is  ven.**    There  is  nothing  of  moment  in  philoso- 
said  to  be  good,  but  having  rather  a  political  nhy  or  theology  to  be  put  on  record.    There  have 
tendency.    A  pretty  poem  comes  from  a  Zanti-  died  this  year.  Prof.  Cobet,  the  great  Greek 
ote,  A.  Martzokis,  entitled  **  The  Prior  of  the  scholar ;  Dr.  Campbell,  well  known  K>r  his  **  An- 
Monastery  of  Anaphonitra.**     The  best  collec-  nals  of  Netherlana  Typography  to  the  Fifteenth 
tion  of  lyrics  published  for  many  years  is  said  to  Century  ** ;  Annie  Foore ;  ana  the  poet  Ten  Kate. 
be  "  Words  of  the  Heart,**  by  a  jroung  writer,        Italy. — Literature  has  flourished  in  Italy  this 
Constantine  Manos.    Two  translations  of  Shake-  year  better  than  in  the  previous  vear.    Signor 
8peare*s  **  Hamlet  **  have  been  made,  to  be  added  Carducci,  by  far  the  best  of  Italian  poets,  has 
to  two  previous  versions.    One  is  by  J.  Polylas,  of  published  "  Terze  Odi  Barbares,**  i.  e.,  a  third  en- 
Corfu,  excellently  done ;  the  other,  by  C.  Dami-  stallment  of  odes  in  classical  meters.    They  are 
ralis,  of  less  merit.    In  theology  and  philosophy  marked  by  vivid  imagination,  fine  language,  and 
almost  nothing  has  been  done  so  far  as  publica-  genuine  inspiration,  with  a  little  stiffness  and 
tion  is  concerned.  some  doubtfulness  occasionally  as  to  the  mean- 
Holland. — Two  years  ago  note  was  made  of  ing.    This  remark  applies  with  force  to  the  **  Ode 
Vol.  I  of  Dr.  Piersou*s  fine  work,  "  Geestelyke  to  the  Queen  of  Italy,**  or  **  The  Lut«  and  the 
Vooronders,*'  which   gives  an  account  of  the  Lyre.**  Signor  Gabuded'Annunzio  has  published 
sources  of  civilization  and  intellectual  life.    In  a  volume  entitled  "  L*Isoetto :  la  Chimera,"  but 
Vol.  II  the  learned  writer  sketches  Greece  in  its  the  poems  are  not  new.    His  verse  is  criticised 
epic  poems  and  history.    Homer,  Pindar,  Herod-  as  having  much  color  but  little  substance.  Other 
otus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  furnish  mate-  poets  and  verse  makera  hardly  deserve  mention 
rials,  which  are  cuimirably  and  effectively  used.  nere.    A  distinguished  poetess  named  Vivanti 
The  book  is  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  stu-  has  appeared,  and  Signor  Carducci  has  written  a 
dents  of  ancient  lore.    Mr.  Kalff*s  "  History  of  preface  to  her  poems.     Some  translations  of 
the    Literature   of   Holland    in  the  Sixteenth  merit  have  been  made  from  Longfellow's  writ- 
Century  **  is  pronounced  to  be  a  valuable  reper-  ings.    In  the  way  of  romance,  E.  de  Araicis  has 
tory  for  students  and  general  readers.    He  has  brought  out  a  novel  entitled  **  II  Romanzo  d*un 
done  full  justice  to  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  Maestro.**    The  critics  complain  that  the  book  is 
the  people,  and  delineated  Dutch  characteristics  too  vague  and  uncertain  in  its  teaching  to  prove 
in  a  clear  and  agreeable  way.    A  posthumous  of  much  value  to  readers,  yet  the  book  is  well 
work  of  Prof.  Jarissen*s  has   been  published,  written,  and  will  repay  examination.    Matilde 
"  Historische  Bladen.**    The  lectures  of  which  it  Searo,  one  of  the  best  novelists  in  Italy,  has  pub- 
consists  are  written  with  earnestness  and  feel  ing,  lished  a  book  called  "Adio  Amare,    whicn  is 
and  give  a  good  survey  of  the  History  of  Hoi-  said  to  be  highly  attractive.  Other  writers  of  fic- 
land  in  the  seventeentn  and  eighteenth  centu-  tion  this  year  are  of  little  account*    S.  Farina, 
ries,  and  under  the  French  dynasty.    His  papera  Valcarenghi,  S.  B.  Abini,  E.  de  Marchi,  and  a 
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brought  out  in  the  Royal 

can  revolution  of  1848.    Signor  Cappelletti  has  at  Copenhagen,  and  later  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

given  to  the  public,  in  three  volumes,  a  history  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  real 

of  the  first  French  revolution,  painstaking,  but  merits.    It  is  felt  to  be  an  attack  on  B.  BjOm- 

of  small  merit  as  to  style,  etc.    Tivaroni,  who  is  son's  school  of  thought,  and  has  naturally  aroused 

called  a  radical,  has  worked  in  the  same  field,  opposition.    In  prose  literature  there  are  several 

and  Prof.  Franchetti  has  contributed  some  good  new  books.  S.  Bue;^e,  a  genial  philologist,  spoken 

articles  m  the  **  Nuova  Antologia."    J.  Ghiron  of  last  year  in  this  connection,  has  completed 

(recently  deceased)  left  a  work  continuing  the  the  first  series  of  his  **  Studies  on  the  -Legends 

annals  of    Coppi,  entitled    "  Annali  d'ltalia."  of  Northern  Oods  and  Heroes,"  begun  some  ten 

The  book  is  of  Indifferent  merit  The  Historical  years  ago.     Hans  Ross's  appendix  to  Aasen's 

Institute  is  doing  good  work.    Four  highly  in-  '*  Norwegian  Dialect  Dictionary "  is  also,  after 

*      *i          1          I-        I             ui:^u-j  i        1-  1        3.1           i..__.i^                      -.       ,j^^^  Clara 

inie  "  and 
his  Life 

containing  statutes,  deliberations,  officers,  and  and  Works,"  deserve  some  commendation  at 

the  like,  of  the  Florentine  Guelphs  in  1260.  Very  least.    H.  Jaeger  has  written  a  book  about  Ber- 

numerous  are  the  contributions  to  special  histor-  gen  and  its  inhabitants,  and  has  also  published 

ical  points  and  topics,  but  the  critics  point  out  a  collection  of  his  tales  and  sketches.    Ame 

the  strikine:  disproportion  between  historical  re-  Garborg  has  printed  a  volume  of  his  critical  and 

search  and  histoncal  composition  at  the  pres-  controversial  papers,  and  D.  Meidell,  a  veteran 

enttime.    In  lyric  poetry  Annie  Vivanti's  poems  journalist,  has  also  brought  out  additional  con- 

(with  preface  by  Carducci)  manifest  great  liveli-  troversial  and  humorous  essays.    In  philosophy 

ness  and  genuine  originality.    The  centenary  of  and  theology  the  year  1800  is  almost  a  blank. 

Beatrice  Portinari,  the  lovely  young  girl  immor-  There  is  no  work  of  «ufficient  value  to  require 

talized  by  Dante,  was  celebrated  by  publishing  a  mention  in  the  present  record, 

volume,  the  articles  in  which  were  written  en-  Poland* — There  is  not  much  of  moment  in  lit- 

tirely  by  ladies.    The  gentler  sex  in  Italy  are  al-  erature  in  Poland  this  year  to  which  we  can  call 

so  imitating  those  of  other  nationalities  by  be-  attention.    Boleslaw  P'rus's  three-volume  novel 

coming  lecturers.     The  critics  thus  far  award  "The  Puppet  "is  a  rather  remarkable  work  of  its 

but  faint  praise  to  their  new  venture.^  kind ;  it  has  been  criticised  a  good  deal,  but  mani- 

Norway. — General  prosperity  in  Norway  this  fests undoubted  ability.  Other  novels  are:  "Count 


book,  "  Under  Korske  Flag  "  (•*  Fortael linger  og  nowski.  In  the  way  of  historical  romances  there 
Skitser"),  is  noted  for  hearty  humor  of  the  east  are  T.  T.  Jez's  "  The  Christian  Knight "  and  "  In 
country  folks  of  his  native  land.  G.  Finne  is  the  Morning,"  relating  to  the  Southern  Slavs ; 
^said  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  HUditch,  a  man,  E.  Kraszewski*s  "  Bartochowski,"  a  picture  of 
no  doubt,  of  industry  and  energy,  but  no  humor,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
oral  most  none.  His  stories, " The  Philosopher  "  ury;  and  T.  Lusrezewska's  "The  Slaves  of  the 
and  "  Dr.  Wang's  Children,"  have  come  before  Tartars,"  in  the  dolorous  days  of  the  thirteenth 
the  public  in  the  newspapers.  Hjalmar  Christe-  century.  The  novelette  seems  to  be  coming  more 
sen  nas  made  his  dSbui  with  "  A  Freethinker,  a  and  more  into  vogue.  Sienkiewicz,  the  poet  Go- 
Picture  of  the  Times."  A  young  lady  also,  under  malicki,  Lentowski,  Balucki,  Lubowski,  Gawale- 
the  pseudonym  Anna  Munch,  has  published  a  wicz,  Sewer,  and  Dyyasinski,  all  good  writers, 
taleofChristiania, entitled  "Women:  a  Story  of  have  freely  contributed  to  this  kind  of  fiction. 
Histoncal  Development."  It  is  said  to  be  clever  Ladv  writers  are  also  numerous,  and  quite  suc- 
and  accurate,  perhaps  a  little  too  bold.  Bj5m-  cessiul  on  the  whole.  In  the  drama  there  has 
stjeme  Bjdmson's  novel  "  In  God*s  Way  "  is  been  much  activity,  and  some  of  the  productions 
pruhably  the  best  of  the  year.  The  critics  find  of  the  year  will  probably  survive.  Among  those 
some  fault,  but  agree  as  to  its  great  ability  and  are  £.  Lubowski's  comedy  "The  Wives'  Conft- 
unflagging  interest.  Kristian  Gloersen's  new  dante,"  K.  Zalewski's  farce  "  Oh,  those  Men,!," 
story, "  Drifting  Streams,"  and  Ame  Garborg's  Sewer's  drama  of  popular  life  "  For  the  Holy 
new  novel,  "With  Mamma,"  are  much  pmised.  Ground's  Sake,"  and  K.  Glinski's  tragedy  "Al- 
the  latter  receiving  2,(XX)  marks  from  the  "  Freie  mansor."  from  Spanish  history.  In  poetry  very 
Buhne,"  of  Berlin.  Kristofer  Kristofersen  has  little  ot  consequence  has  been  done.  Several 
added  to  his  tales  a  "  Picture  from  the  Last  Cent-  new  writers  show  traces  of  genuine  talent.  Ro- 
ury,"  entitled  "  Pram."  Jonas  Lie  has  pub-  doc's  third  series  of  satires  is  above  the  average 
lushed  this  year  only  a  small  volume  of  poems,  in  style  and  wit.  Histoir  this  year  has  been 
**  Poems  and  Sketches,"  by  Th.  Kiemeff  (recent-  mainly  confined  to  reproduction  of  documents 
ly  deceased),  have  been  brought  out ;  he  was  a  and  sources  of  history,  such  as  the  "  Town  and 
poet  of  what  is  known  as  the  Wei  haven  school.  Country  Acts,"  by  Prof.  Liske;  "The  Laws, 
n.  Sinding  published  nothing  new  this  year,  but  Privileges,  and  Statutes  of  the  Citv  of  Cracow," 
only  an  anthology  containing  many  poems  of  by  Piekosinski ;  and  the  like.  "  I'he  History  of 
young  authors.  The  new  dramatists  are  criti-  Poland,"  by  E.  Boguslawski.  is  criticised  as  lean- 
cised  severely,  such  as  Holerer,  Sinding.  Vetlft  ing  too  much  to  Panslavism.  W.  Lozinski's 
Viele,  Bendix  Lange,  etc.  lienrik  Ibsen  has  not  "  The  Patricians  and  Citizens  of  Lemberg  in  the 
contributed  any  dramatic  work  this  year.    N.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  "  is  highly 
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spoken  of  by  competent  judges.  Some  narra-  cusses  '*  Russian  I^egal  Antimiities,**  i.  e.,  terri- 
tives  of  travel  have  appeared.  "  The  Geographi-  tories  and  population ;  and  M.  Dyakonov  dves 
cal  Lexicon  of  Poland,"  in  its  ancient  extent  and  the  historv  of  autocracy  in  **  The  Power  of  the 
importance,  has  reached  its  tenth  volume  and  is  Tzars  of  Muscovy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.** 
highly  esteemed.  There  is  also  a  journal  of  V.  Andrievitch  has  written  a  **  History  of  Si- 
geography  and  ethnography  established  in  War-  beria."  in  six  volumes.  A  well-written  **  Hi.*- 
saw,  wnich  promises  well  for  the  future  of  natu-  tory  of  Catharine  11/*  Vol.  I,  has  appeared,  and 
ral  science.  promises  to  be  a  useful  and  interesting  addition 
Russia. — In  regard  to  literature  in  Russia  to  historical  literature.  The  Academy  of  Sci- 
the  critics  speak  in  desponding  terms,  as  if  it  ences  has  issued  **  Records  of  the  State  of  Mu5- 
were  running  into  **  individualism  "  to  a  harm-  cow,"  Vol.  1,  1571-1634,  edited  by  N.  A.  Po- 
ful  extent.  Count  Tolstoi's  notorious  **  Kreut-  poff.  Mention  may  also  here  be  made  of  1). 
zer  Sonata "  occupies  the  attention  of  reviewers  Tzvetayev's  "  Protestantism  and  Protestants  in 
very  largely,  as  it  relates  to  a  subject,  viz.,  strange  Russia  dowh  to  the  Reforms  of  Peter  the  GreaL** 
and  unhappy  marriages,  with  which  it  is  not  easy  In  ethnography  two  books  are  worth  noting,  A. 
to  deal  judiciously  for  public  benefit.  They  find  Kharowzin's  *'  The  Kirgheze  of  Bonheef  "  and 
it  difficult  to  speak  of  the  work  in  any  terms  ad-  N.  Kharvuzin*s  **  Russian  Laplanders."  Ari'ha^ 
equate  to  its  power  for  mischief  as  well  as  for  ology  has  not  received  its  usual  attention  this 
good,  possibly.  Other  peoples,  who  know  the  book  year.  S.  Stepniak,  the  famous  Nihilist,  toward 
by  translation,  are  even  more  in  the  dark  than  the  close  of  1800  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to 
the  count's  own  countrymen.  The  poet  Minshi  the  United  States.  His  purpose  was  to  deliver 
puts  forth  a  ''  philosophical "  theory,  in  a  book  lectures  to  the  American  people  and  interest 
entitled  "  In  the  Light  of  Conscience,"  but,  as  it  them  in  the  cause  he  advocates.  Among  those 
is  partly  made  up  of  pessimism  and  some  of  the  who  have  died  are :  Madame  Khvost-Chinski.  N. 
antinomies  of  Kant,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  T.  Tshemishoffski,  a  sort  of  ringleader  of  nihiJ- 
much  value  to  any  one.  There  is  a  plain  demand  ism ;  Prof.  A.  Gradovski,  and  Prof.  O.  Th.  Miller, 
for  some  philosophical  and  ethical  basi^  on  which  both  eminent  men  in  history  and  literature, 
agreement  ought  to  be  had.  .  A.  Tchikoff  pub-  Spain. — As  liberal  political  ideas  are  spread- 
lishes  stories  in  illustration  of  this.  He  calls  ing  m  Spain,  even  though  slowlv,  their  effect  in 
them  '*  Discontented  People,"  and  uses  his  oppor-  stimulatmg  authorship  and  publishing  books  be- 
tunity  to  discuss  all  sorts  of  questions  on  the  gen-  comes  evident  The  Royal  Academy  of  Historv 
eral  aimlessness  and  inanity  of  human  life.  A.  has  been  rather  inert  of  late,  and  complaint  is 
Ertel's  story  of  village  life,  since  the  emancipa-  freely  made  of  its  sluggishness.  A  new  edition 
tion  of  the  serfs,  is  entitled  "The  Gardenins:  of  the  renowned  Lope  de  Vega's  work  is  deter- 
their  Servants,  their  Adherents,  and  their  Ene-  mined  upon  by  the  Academy,  and  is  entrusted  to 
mies,"  and  may  prove  to  be  of  service  to  thought-  a  thoroughly  competent  editor,  Don  M.  M.  Pe- 
f ut  rea«lers.  The  drama  is  indebted  to  "The  layo.  The  taste  for  ancient  and  modem  art  i$ 
Artist,"  a  new  magazine,  for  publishing  some  ten  decidedly  on  the  increase,  and  the  call  made  for 
plays  in  its  pages  this  year.  The  ploU  seem  to  books  in  this  department  plainly  indicates  public 
be  disgusting  enough,  being  mostly  based  on  sentiment.  A  work,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  entit- 
adultery  and  its  strange  consequences  in  regard  led  "Spain,  Artistic  and  Monumental,"  is  under 
to  morals  generally.  The  idea  of  the  writers  for  way,  with  great  success  thus  far.  **  Seville,  Mon-  • 
the  most  part  is  the  pernicious  one  that  feeling  umental  and  Artistic,"  by  Jose  G.  y  Gomez,  de- 
is  in  all  cases  to  override  and  despise  all  vows  serves  the  highest  commendation.  Twovolnmfs 
and  promises  in  marriage.  Unhappily,  dramatic  of  Count  La  vinaza's  works  on  Spanish  artists 
literature  displays  a  like  tendency  almost  every-  (two  hundred  in  number),  from  the  eleventh  to 
where.  Saltikoff*s  place  in  literature  is  discussed  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  brought  out ; 
b^  Th.  Mikhailovski,  and  A.  Puipin  and  K.  Arse-  the  second  volume  reaches  to  the  letter  L.  A 
nieff  have  gathered  material  for  his  biography.  A  work  by  M.  Danvila,  on  "  The  Expulsion  of  the 
complete  collection  of  Saltikoff*s  works,  in  nine  Spanish  Moors,"  is  mnch  commended,  and  treats 
volumes,  appeared  this  year.  A  new  edition  of  suggestively  the  question  whether  this  expulsion 
Ostrovski*s  works  has  also  been  published.  Im-  was  not  an  unwise  thing,  after  all.  Spanish  in- 
portant  for  the  history  of  modern  Russian  litera-  terest  in  early  American  history  is  largely  in- 
tureare  the  "  Memoirs"  of  Madame Golovatchez,  creased  by  the  approaching  fourth  centenary  of 
formerly  Madame  Panieff.  A  biography  of  A.  J.  Columbus's  great  work,  which  is  to  take  place  in 
Koshelev,  one  of  the  Slavophils,  is  m  prepara-  Madrid  in  1893.  Much  critical  and  learned  dis- 
tion.  A.  Skabitchevski  has  brought  out  anew  his  cussion  has  been  entered  into  as  to  the  actual 
*•  Forty  Years  of  Russian  Criticism "  (1820-'60),  verifiable  facts  in  regard  to  the  nationality  of 
with  some  other  essays.  Vengerov's  first  volume  Christopher  Columbus.  C.  P.  Duro's  book, 
of  **  Critical  and  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Rus-  "  Nebulosa  de  Colon,"  published  early  in  the  vear, 
sian  Authors  "  has  also  appeared.  It  covers  is  marked  by  its  ability  and  good  sense,  and  has 
only  the  letter  A.  Questions  in  philosophy  and  aroused  public  interest  in  the  questions  at  issue 
psychology  attract  attention,  as  heretofore,  between  Spain  and  other  countries  as  to  the  at't- 
Prince  S.  Trubetzkoy  has  entered  the  arena,  and,  ual  birthplace  of  the  great  discoverer.  In  repird 
taking  ''The  Metaphysics  of  Ancient  Greece"  as  to  belles-tettrea  not  much  can  be  said  for  18WI. 
his  topic,  he  expatiates  with  boldness  and  confi-  Poets  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  nothing  re- 
dence  on  improvements  in  philosophy  and  ethics,  markable  has  seen  the  light  during  the  year. 
In  history,  ethnography,  and  archaeology  the  Some  few  dramatic  trifles,  as  the  critics  term 
year  1890  has  been  fruitful.  A.  Lappodanilev-  them,  have  \reen  put  in  print.  Novels,  also,  are 
sky  writes  excellently  of  Russian  finance  in  the  few  and  of  little  or  slender  merit  Emilia  P. 
eeventeenth   century  ;    Prof.    Sergu^vitch    dis-  Bazan  has  published  a  short  and  capital  tale. 
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'Tn  Destripador  de  Antano."  In  natural  sci- 
ence no  works  of  value  have  been  brought  out. 
Translations  from  Oriental  languages  continue 
to  be  made,  as  in  previous  years,  and  with  fair 
success.  In  bibliographj  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of 
Gallardo's  *'  Ensayo  de  una  Bibliographie,"  have 
been  published,  together  with  two  prize  essays. 
Literary  clubs  or  printing  societies  in  the  capi- 
tal, as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  have  shown 
unusual  activity.  Their  publications  are  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  do  credit  to  the  taste, 
skill,  and  ability  of  those  engaged  in  so  praise- 
worth  v  ap  undertaking. 

LO6I8IANA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  April  30,  1812;  area  48,720  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  152,923  in  1820 ; 
215.739  in  1830 ;  352,411  in  1840 ;  517,726  in  1850 ; 
708,002  in  1860 :  726.915  in  1870 ;  939,946  in  1880 ; 
aod  1,118,587  in  1890.    Capital,  Baton  Rouge. 

(JoTemineiit. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  daring  the  year:  Governor,  Francis  T, 
NichoUs,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  James 
Jeffries ;  Secretary  of  State,  Leonard  F.  Mason ; 
Treasurer,  William  II.  Pipes;  Auditor,  OUie  B. 
Steele;  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 
Joseph  A.  dreaux,  succeeded  in  July  by  William 
H.  Jack ;  Attorney-General,  Walter  H.  Rogers ; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thompson  J.  Bird ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Edward  Ber- 
mudez ;  Associate  Justices,  Felix  P.  Poch^,  suc- 
ceeded by  James  A.  Breaux,  Samuel  D.  McEnery, 
Charles  IS.  Fenner,  and  Lynn  B.  Watkins. 

Popnlatioii. — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  population  of  the  State  by  parishes,  as  as- 
certained by  the  national  census  of  this  year, 
compared  with  similar  figures  for  1880: 


PARISHES. 


1880.    I    1800. 


8t  Bernarrl 

BL  Charles 

8t  Helena 

Bt.  James 

bt.  John  the  Baptiat 

Bt.  Landry 

8t.  Martin 

Bt  Mary 

Bt.  Tammany 

Tansripahoa. 

Tensfli 

Terrebonne , 

Union. , 

Vermilion 

Vernon , 

Waabluf^n 

Webster , 

"Winn 


Total W9,94« 


4.405 

7,161 

7.504 

14,714 

0,686 

4(),U04 

18,668 

19,691 

6,867 

9,68d 

17,815 

n.»67 

18,526 

8,728 

5.160 

5,190 

10,005 

6,816 


4,R26 

7,787 

8.069 

15.715 

11,850 

40,250 

14,884 

22.416 

10,160 

12,656 

16,647 

20,167 

17,804 

14.284 

6,908 

6,700 

12.466 

7,063 

1,116,687 


♦79 

576 

668 

1,001 

1,678 

243 

2,221 

2.525 

8,278 

8,017 

♦1,168 

2,210 

8,778 

6,506 

748 

1,510 

2,461 

1.286 


178,641 


♦  Decrease. 

Finances. — The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  operations  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  bien- 
nial period  ending  Jan.  1, 1890 : 

Balance  in  all  fbnds,  Jan.  1, 1888 •2,207.958  10 

Receipts  during  IbbS 2,189,608  24 

Total $4,487,666  84 


PAHISHISi 


Acndla 

Aiceosioo 

Assumption 

Aroydles 

Baton  Boaffa,  Ea§lt, . 
Baton  Booie,  West 

BtenTllle 

Bossier. 

Caddo 

Caleasieo 

CaJdweU 

( ameron 

Carroll,  East 

Carroil,  West 

Catahoala 

Claib(irD« 

Concordia 

Demote 

Felidana,  Kast 

reUdana,  West 

Kiaaklin 

iirtAi 

Iberia 

IbwrvUle 

Jackmn 

Jfffenon 

Lalkyette 

Lafoarrbe 

liaeoln 

LiTlnf!»trn 

MadlsoB 

Mor»hoase 

Nalehitocbea 

Orleans 

Onaehito 

Plaqaemlne!!    

Folate  ConpAe 

Banides 

IMBiTer. 

Blehlsad 

SsMns 


1880. 


•  •  •  • 


16,805 

17,010 

16,747 

19,966 

7,667 

10,442 

16,0  2 

261.296 

12,484 

6,767 

2,416 

12.184 

2,716 

10.277 

18.887 

14,914 

15,608 

1.%I82 

12,-09 

6,495 

6,183 

16,676 

17,r44 

6,«2S 

12,166 

W,285 

19,ll'l 

11.076 

6.258 

18,906 

14.206 

19,707 

216,090 

14.685 

11,575 

17,785 

28.568 

8,578 

8.440 

T«844 


1800. 

IncrMu*. 

18,281 

18,281 

19,646 

2,65 » 

19,629 

2,619 

26.112 

8,865 

26,922 

6.956 

8,468 

696 

14,108 

8,666 

20,880 

4,28d 

81,5M 

5,259 

20,176 

7,692 

5,814 

47 

2,828 

412 

12,862 

22s 

S,748 

972 

12,002 

1,725 

28,812 

4,475 

I4,S71 

•48 

I9,b60 

4,267 

17.008 

2,771 

16,062 

2,254 

6,900 

406 

8,370 

2,0S2 

20,997 

4,821 

21.S4H 

4,804 

7.158 

2,125 

1M.221 

1.065 

15.)^66 

2,781 

22.095 

2,9'«2 

14.758 

8,678 

6.769 

511 

14.185 

229 

16.7S6 

2.580 

25.886 

6,129 

242.089 

2^949 

17.985 

8.800 

12,Ml 

966 

19,618 

1,92s 

27,642 

4,079 

11.818 

2.745 

10,280 

1.790 

9,890 

2,046 

DisbarBements  during  the  year  1S88 $4,197,786  0  L 

Balance  in  all  ftinds,  Jan.  1, 1889 $289,869  48 

Beceipts  during  1880 2,120,026  70 

Total $2,859,806  18 

Disburseraeota  diulng  1880 $2,106,741  08 

Balance  in  all  ftuda,  Jan.  1, 1800 $264,164  16 

The  gratifying  report  is  made  by  the  Treasurer 
that  the  revenues  of  1889 — derived  from  taxes, 
licenses,  etc.,  for  that  year — will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  warrants  drawn  against  them ; 
and  that,  with  reasonable  economy  by  the  Legis- 
lature, there  need  be  no  future  accumulation  of 
unpaid  warrants. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  debt 
of  the  State  on  May  1. 1890: 

Consolidated  bonds  outstanding $11 ,641 ,900  00 

Constltntional  bonds,  in  Ueu  of  consolidated 

bonds 217,600  00 

Interest  ooapons  outstanding 481,655  17 

Baby  bonds  and  par  certificates 1,288,682  62 

Fractional  certificates 646  74 

Warrants  issued  on  reycnae  of  1878 21.002  87 

Other  outstanding  warrants  unpaid 882,494  86 

Total $14,488,881  16 

There  are  also  outstanding  warrants  to  the 
value  of  $125,523.08,  which  are  an  indebtedness 
of  the  State,  but  are  receiyable  in  payment  of 
back  taxes  only. 

From  the  irregularities  of  ex-Treasurer  Burke 
the  State  will  lose  a  comparatively  small  sum. 
The  final  statement  of  State  bonds  fraudulently 
issued  by  him  is  as  follows:  Consoltdate<l  bonds, 
supposed  to  be  canceled  or  destroyed,  $303,600; 
constitutional  bonds,  issuable  only  in  exchange 
for  certain  consolidated  bonds,  $70,000;  baby 
bonds,  supposed  to  be  canceled,  $421,935;  total, 
$795,535.  By  the  unlawful  sale  of  these  bonds 
the  ex-Treasurer  secured  large  sums  of  money, 
which  he  converted  to  his  own  use.  The  law  is, 
however,  well  settled  that  the  State  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  these  wrong-doings,  and  that  the 
bDnds  wrongfully  issued  are  not  legal  obligations 
of  the  State.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  similar  case,  has  declared  that  *'the  Gov- 
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emment  itself  is  not  responsible  for  the  wrongs  lease  of  the  State  convicts  to  S.  L.  James,  which 
or  negligences  or  omissions  of  duty  of  the  sub-  would  expire  in  March,  1891,  was  renewed  for 
ordinate  officers  or  ageuts  employed  in  the  pub-  ten  years  from  that  date,  the  lessee  paying  an 
lie  service,  for  it  does  not  undertake  to  guaran-  annual  rental  of  $50,G00  to  the  State  and  agree- 
tee  to  any  person  the  fidelity  of  any  of  the  offi-  ing  to  employ  the  convicts  only  npon  levees, 
cers  or  agents  whom  it  employs,  since  that  would  railroads,  canals,  or  other  works  of  internal  im- 
involve  it  in  all  its  operations  in  difficulties  which  provement,  and  in  no  case  to  use  or  hire  or  sub- 
would  be  subversive  of  the  public  interests."  In  let  them  for  agricultural  work.  Another  act  re- 
accordance  with  this  view,  the  civil  suit  against  quires  all  railway  companies,  except  street  rail- 
Maurice  J.  Hart,  begun  in  October,  1889,  to  com-  way  companies,  to  provide  equal  but  separate 
pel  him  to  return  to  the  State  $61,000  of  the  accomodations  for  tne  white  and  colored  raee$. 
constitutional  bonds  fraudulently  issued  by  the  by  providing  two  or  more  passenger  coaches  for 
ex-Treasurer,  was  decided  in  the  local  district  each  train,  or  by  dividing  each  passenger  coach, 
court,  on  March  27,  in  favor  of  the  State,  and  Conductors  are  clothed  with  autoority  to  enforce 
the  bonds  were  surrendered.  A  similar  decision  this  act,  and  to  refuse  transportation  to  persons 
was  rendered  against  Miss  Laura  Gaines,  on  who  refuse  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  An 
March  21,  and  on  May  29  the  State  obtained  an-  act  for  the  suppression  of  trusts  declares  **  every 
other  judgment  against  Maurice  J.  Hart  for  the  contract  oomDination  in  the  form  of  trust,  or 
return  of  certain  consolidated  bonds  held  by  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce,  or 
him.  Thereupon  the  holders  of  the  fraudulent  to  fix  or  limit  the  amount  or  quantity  of  anv 
securities,  seeing  that  they  had  no  standing  at  article,  commodity,  or  merchandise  to  be  mana- 
law,  and  deeming  it  a  hardship  to  lose  the  pur-  factured,  mined,  or  produced  or  sold  "  to  be  il- 
chase  money  that  they  had  innocently  paid,  peti-  legal.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to  accept 
tioned  the  Legislature,  on  May  28,  to  ^rant  tnem  for  the  State  a  gift  from  the  Tnistees  for  the 
relief  by  issuine^  to  them  valid  State  Irands  of  a  Assistance  of  the  JBlind  of  land  and  buildings  in 
face  value  equal  to  that  of  the  fraudulent  bonds,  Baton  Rouge,  to  be  used  by  the  State  solely  as 
but  they  failed  to  obtjiin  the  desired  legislation,  an  asylum  for  the  blind.  An  amendment  to  the 
Before  the  fraud  of  the  ex-Treasurer  was  disco v-  State  Constitution  was  prepared,  to  be  submitted 
ered  interest  coupons  to  the  value  of  $88,970  to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the  election  in  1892, 
had  been  presented  to  the  State  treasury  and  authorizing  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  i^^sue  Con- 
paid.  For  the  purpose  of  recovering  this  loss,  stitution  bonds,  not  exceeding  $10,000,000  in 
if  possible,  a  suit  was  begun,  on  M&y  12,  against  amount,  to  run  for  fifty  years  at  4  per  cent%,  for 
the  sureties  upon  the  bond  of  the  ex-Treasurer,  the  purpose  of  funding  its  bonded  debt,  the 

In  the  criminal  proceedings  that  were  begun  premium  bonds  alone  excepted,  and  authorizing 

in  October  and  November,  1889,  against  the  ex-  that  city  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  1  per  cent,  to 

Treasurer  and  Maurice  J,  Hart,  the  trial  of  the  pay  interest  and  principal  at  maturity.    The 

latter  for  embezzlement  of   State  bonds  took  State  tax  rate  for  1891  and  succeeding  years  was 

place  in  January,  and  resulted  in  hut  acquittal  on  fixed  at  6  mills,  and  important  amend mients  were 

Jan.  25.    The  other  criminal  cashes  against  him  made  to  the  law  regulating  the  assessment  of 

for  publishing  forged  bonds  were  discontinued  property  for  taxation.    As  a  result  of  the  charges 

on  Feb.  13.    On  July  5  an  act  of  the  State  Legis-  of  bribery  of  members  made  in  connection  with 

ture  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  authorizing  the  efforts  of  the  State  Lottery  Company  to  secure 

him  to  offer  a  reward  of  $10,000  for  the  capture  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  a. law  was  passed  impo^ 

and  return  to  theState  of  the  defaulting  ex-Treas-  ing  a  penalty  of  both  fine  and  imprisonment  upon 

urer,  but  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  still  persons  bribing  or  attempting  to  bribe  public 

at  large.  officers  or  voters,  and  upon  persons  receiving 

Yalaations. — ^The  total  assessed  valuation  of  bribes.    Another  act  requires  all  checks  drawn 

property  in  the  State,  not  including  railroad,  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  be  countersigned  by 

telegraph,  and  telephone  property,  was  $208,476,-  the  State  Auditor,  and  imposes  other  checks  upon 

914  m  1888,  and  $226,392,288,  in  1889.    The  valu-  these  officers.    Other  acts  of  the  session  were : 
ation  of  the  country  parishes  in  1888  was  $88,-        „.  ,  .  .-        , 

799,720,  and  in  1889,  $97,123,282 :  the  parish  of       .f «^5?  .*H  ™«j;";°™,^"^  ™*»  ^"^  P^^f??^  *" 

Orieans  was  valued  in  1888  at  $119,277,194,  and  ™'i'r,"f'X«*vL^^^^  ^^^t"^ 

j^  iooA^ 4.  A 1  AH  o/io  nns      T     *.u  «.  •  u  under  twelve  yearn  bemtf  cnar«a  nali-rate).    This  act 

m  1889  at  $129,268,900.    In  the  country  parishes  does  not  applJ  t«  local  or  braSch  lines  operated  inde- 

the  valuation  of  lands  m  1888  was  $52,287,279,  pendentlv  of  the  main  lines,  nor  to  roafl*  in  course  of 

and  in  1889,  $55,053,261;  of  town  lots  in  1888,  construction  or  to  be  constructed  until  five  yean  ailer 

$11,490,340,  in  1889,  $12,914,307;  of  live  stock  their  completion. 

in   1888,   $11,752,194,   in   1880,  $12,721,144;   of        Giviuj?  to  persons  who  labor  on  logs  or  other  tiii>- 

other  personal  property  in  1888,  $13,269,907,  in  ^h  ^^  "^^^  ^^  ^'^^  persons  engaged  in  such  busine:^ 

1889,  $16,434,570.     In  the  parish  of  Orieans  the  f  J»«J?  <>°  «S«^»  ^?«»  «"^  '""*^^-  concurrent  with  Uiat  of 

^^^!/±U'  l^rJr  'A'  H  T-  *'i^«^H?'         Grr4"to''^:^r^^^^^^       other  vehide. 

m  1889,  $86.427,02*1 ;  of  live  stock  m  1888,  $1,-  propelled  by  hand  or  foot,  the  same  ri^'hts  oa  the  pub- 

068,305.  in    1889,   $1,051.825 ;  of  other  personal  fic  high wavs  as  those  eiyoyed  by  carriaces  with  horwa. 
properly  in  1888,  $32,435,380,  in  1889,  $41,790,-         Makinjj" train  robbery,  or  the  attempt  at  train  rf»b- 

057.    The  rate  of  State  taxation  is  6  mills  on  the  bery,  punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  U'% 

dollar  1<^^  ^^^^  fl^^  "o^  more  than  ten  years. 

Legislative  Session.— The  regular  biennial        Toauthoriw  administratorH  executon*,  tutors,  wd 

o/^o.,,*,^  ^f  ♦»,«  n«««-«i    A»o.«»^ui.r  u^»»»  ««  -M^-.  syndics  to  sell  stocks  and  bonds  at  market  rates  ana 

session  of  the  General  Assembly  began  on  May  ^J     -^^  ^^^    ^r,^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^^^  first  obtained. 

12  and  adjourned  on  July  10.     Its  important        f^^  provide  a  method  bv  which  insunmoe  comr»- 

action  on  the  question  of  renewing  the  license  nies  may  reduce  their  capital  ntock  to  its  actual  vajoe 

to  a  State  lottery  is  considered  elsewhere.    The  when  it' shall  have  been  impaired. 
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To  punish  peTBons  wbo  shall  encfare  in,  seek,  or        Bet^uirinpf  every  foreign  corporation  doin^   busl- 

asrree  to  engage  in,  or  in  «nj  way  aid,  abet,  or  patron-  uesa  in  the  State,  except  mercantile  corporations,  to 

ixe  anr  prize  fight  either  within  or  without  the  State,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Stato  a  statement  ehow- 

Msdrin^  It  a  Crime  for  any  yienon  to  shoot,  f^tab,  ing  its  domicile,  and  the  name  of  its  agent  in  the 

oat,  strike,  or  thrust  another  with  a  dangerous  weap-  State. 

on,  with  intent  to  kill,  the  penalty  being  imprison-        Providing  for  the  sale  of  school-indemnity  lands, 
mcnt  for  not  more  than  three  veors.  The   State   Lottery.— By  the   terms  of  its 

Making  it  a  misdemeanor  *^ '^ *'"  """        •  -■■      -  -_ 

pve,  or  uia»e  to  any  minor, 
airk,  or  anything  intended 

^  Pcn^ttiM  ^he  incorporation  of  trades  unions,  that  the  Legislature  of  1890  would  be  asked  to 
Knights  of  ^inbor  osHemolies  or  lodges,  farmers'  Al-  renew  the  license,  and  on  this  subject  of  its  re- 
lionoes,  and  similar  or^ninizations.  newal  a  considerable  differance  of  opinion  pre- 
Making  it  unlawful  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  vailed.    A  large  and  influential  class  of  citizens, 
orotherfiveirtxKAtogoontheloveeorthespaoobe-  believing  that  lotteries  were  objectionable  on 
1^\^  A^nlii!  ritlffw^ih.  w«S!.''j;f^ai&  n^oniJ  grounds  and  that  the  State  was  incurring 
fcSi          ^                                         ^  the  odrura  of  the  world  by  supporting  them,  w  J 
Appropriating  $7,657  to  pay  the  cxpeuRes  of  the  radically  opposed  to  further  legislation  in  their 
State  troops  in  the  field  in  the  porishes  of  Iberia,  favor.    There  was  another  class  who  believed 
St  Mary,  and  Latburche  during  the  labor  strikes  in  that  the  only  escape  from  the  financial  difldcul- 
November,  1887.  ties  and  buraens  besetting  the  State  was  by  ac- 
Grantin^  to  persons  who  sell  agricultuml  products  cepting  the  large  revenue  that  a  lottery  company 
of  the  United  States  m  chartered  dtiesand  towns  ot  ^^^^^  ^^     j^  ^j,^  t^^  anti-lottery 
the  State,  a  specuu  lien  on  such  products  for  five  days  „^^^i«  W^«;««.  ♦!«  <*»»«f  1.«i«.,».«»^  «t:^i.i»^  ui 
after  the  deHveiy  of  the  same   to  the  purchaser,  people,  Icnowmg  the  CTeat  mfluence  wielded  by 
Within  that  time  the  vender  may  seize  the  property  ^^^  Lottery  Company  by  reason  of  its  wealth,  be- 
Bold,  in  whatever  hands  or  plaoe  it  may  be  found.  gan  a  vigorous  and  persistent  advocacy  of  their 
Bearranji^ng  the  judidal  districts  of  the  SUte.  cause.    On  Feb.  28  they  met  in  convention  at 
To  create  a  new  levee  district  called  the  Red  River,  New  Orleans  and  organized  an  Anti- Lottery 
Atchafevlaya,  and  Bayou  Bcsuf  Levee  District.  League  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  system- 
A'^JS!^^'"^  ^^^Yi^t^  of  prieans  mto  a  public  levee  ^tic  canvass.    Numerous  public  meetings  were 
"1:^^^  re^le^^rdte^^S  ^ntr-as  the  ^^'^-'  New  Orleans  and  orher  places  unfer  the 
Pontchttrtndn  Levee  District.  auspices  of  the  league,  whose  activity  through- 
Appropriating  $6,000  to  improve  the  Bayou  Pierre  out  the  contest  was  very  great.    On  April  17, 
river.  John  A.  Morris,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Lottery 
To  repeal  the  act  creating  the  Fourth  Levee  Dis-  Company,  issued  a  circular  letter  offering  the 
triot,  and  creating  a  new  district  to  be  known  as  tlie  State  $500,000  per  annum  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Ateliofaylaya  Lsyce  District.  ^^    ^^^    ^  „     ,   ,      ,  lottery  license  for  twenty-five  years.    On  May 

hn??5^;i«  Hfi^„-rnM»?w«!  *'*"  ""^  ^"^^^  ^""^  13  this  offer  was  increased  to  $1,000,000  a  year, 
oolidavs  in  tlie  parish  of  Orleans.  a*_i        i*.  u*u«       -i  a'^i. 

To  provide  f6r  placing  habitual  drunkards  under  ^  '®^  ^^y^  ^f!;^«^'  "J.  u^^l"?\^  message  to  the 

the  c&ro  and  custody  of  curators.  Legislature,  Gov.  Nicholls  boldly  announced  his 

Making  it  a  crime  maliciously  to  destroy,  iigure,  or  strong  op|X)sition  to  lotteries  of  every  descripr 

damage,  or  to  attempt  to  destroy,  injure,  or  damage  tion  and  his  determination  to  veto  any  legislation 

any  sugar  mill,  cotton  gin,  rice  mill,  or  otlier  tactory  that  would  involve  a  continued  recognition  of 

in  the  Stete,  or  Miy  machinery  or  apparatus  forming  them  by  the  Stete.    This  announcement  did  not 

^^l^I'^^^r^F'  ^  '       r  1    1  r       •  ♦  ^  deter  Mr.  Morris  from  presenting  his  offer  to  the 

To  prohibit  the  sale  or  giving  of  alcohohcor  mtoxi-  t  ^^o1««.„-«     rnu^  ii~,*^^Ko*«  ^«  f  k«  o.,K4^f  ^^v. 

cating'^drink  to  inebriates  or  liikitual  drunkards.  Legislature.    The  first  debate,  on  the  subject  oc- 

To  prohibit  all  dance  houses,  fVee-and-easy  gambling  curred  in  the  Senate  on  May  21,  and  from  that 

dens,  barrel  houses,  shandangoes,  and  like  pkoes.  time  until  the  close  of  the  session  prolonged  and 

Authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  make  heated  discussions  were  frequently  held.     On 

re^btions  to  protect  the  health  of  employ&i  in  man-  May  22  a  member  of  the  Senate  introduced  a 

ulactories,  laboratories,  and  other  places  m  which  resolution  making  charges    of    bribery   or  at- 

sabstonces  ore  used,  prepared,  or  handled  which  aro  tempted  bribery  of  members  by  agents  of  the 

^nCSn^?hT«Kul^«^^^^     «nn,mn«  .  ^««  I^^W  Company  and  demanding  tHat  an  in ves- 

Autnonzmg  tne  HBie  at  auction  by  common  earners  ^i^^i.:jL    u^    ,.„^«..*«u^«       c     m  i   «.• 

ofalliroight  unclaimed,  and  directing  that  the  pro-  ligation    be    undertaken.      Similar   resolutions 

ceeds,  otter  the  payment  of  charp^«,  shall  be  paid  into  ^e^e  presented  to  the  House  a  few  days  later, 

the  State  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  school  hut  action  on  them  in  that  body  was  indefinitely 

tand.  postponed.    In  the  Senate  the  resolutions,  after 

To  protect  and  advance  agriculture  by  regulating  oeing  referred  to  a  special  committee,  were  re- 

the  sale  and  purity  of  Paris  green  Uijed  as  on  inBecti-  ported   back   without   action  and   were   finally 

^>n*  -V-  •  u  *!.     vj  ^'       c  j>  *.*  ..  smothered.    The  anti-lottery  people,  finding  that 

To  pnntnh  the  abduction  of  women  for  prostitution.  *^u^  t  ^„,vi„f „««  ^o^  Ai^rxi^A  *^  AiL^^'^A  t\,^i^ 

To  punish  any  ncreon  who,  without  coi^cnt  of  the  *J®  Legislature  was  disposed  to  disregard  their 

owner,  cuts,  pulfi  down,  bums,  dc^trovH,  kills  or  charges,  went  so  far  as  to  cause  the  arrest  of 

deadens,  carries  or  floats  away,  any  tree,  wood,  or tira-  one  of  the  memliers  of  the  House  on  a  charge 

bcr  growing  or  lying  on  the  land  of  another,  or  lying  of  receiving  a  bribe ;  but  he  was  soon  released, 

in  the  water  on  land  of  another,  or  causes  this  to  Iw  the  prosecution  apparently  having  no  case.    The 

^j;«*       .  ^  ,^      .,  *  „  '*ct  was  well  known,  however,  that  a  large  and 

To  punish  an V  person  who  wiUfblly  violates  aeon-  influential  lobby  paid  by  the  Lottery  Company 

ra;.Sr^?htf  te^n^^^^^^^^  ^^n'XTd^  -- -  ^"-^-J  -  ^»-  ^^^^  o^  the  Leg^l/- 

vanced  the  money  or  goods  the  amount  or  price  there-  ^'^^^'  ^^®I^^,  ^^^  ^""^^^^^  discussion  was  far  ad- 

of,  or  who  shall  willtViUy  interfere  or  entice  awav  or  v»nced,  efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  the 

induce  any  laborer  or  renter,  before  the  expiration  of  lottery  to  arrive  at  some  compromise  or  agree- 

his  contract,  to  leave  his  employer  or  the  plaoe  rented,  meut  with  its  opponents,  and  numerous  confer- 
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ences  were  held.  A  proposition  was  made  that  Whether  this  interpretation  of  the  Constitn- 
the  lottery  question  snould  be  submitted  to  the  tion  is  lefi^ally  sound,  the  courts  have  never  de- 
white  voters  of  the  StAte  at  a  special  election,  cided,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  Secre- 
and  that,  in  case  the  result  should  be  in  favor  of  tary  of  State  notified  Mr.  Morris  that  he  should 
a  lottery,  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  refuse  to  publish  the  amendment.  On  Dec  15 
should  be  called  and  the  necessary  lottery  legis-  Mr.  Morris  filed  In  the  district  court  of  East 
lation  should  be  passed  without  opposition.  The  Baton  Rouge  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
anti-lottery  memoers  finally  rejected  this  propo-  to  compel  the  Secretary  to  make  such  publics- 
si  tion  and  no  agreement  was  reached.  The  legis-  tion.  A  hearing  on  tHe  case  was  set  down  for 
lation  desired  by  Mr.  Morris  was  introduced  to  Jan.  0, 1891. 

the  Ilouse  early  in  June,  in  the  form  of  a  pro-  Agricaltnre. — The  following  table  shows  the 

posed   constitutional   amendment,    authorizing  agricultural  production  of   the  State  for  the 

nim  to  conduct  a  lottery  for  twenty-five  years  years  1883  and  1889,  as  reported  by  the  State 

by  paying  to  the  State  f  1,000,000  annually,  of  Auditor : 
which  $3h0,000  annually  should  be  devoted  to 


the  construction   and   maintenance   of  levees,  products. 

$350,000  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  $150,- 

000  to  charitable  purposes,  $50,000  for  pensions    MoImms.  barrels 

to  Confederate  soldiers,  and  $100,000  for  a  sys-  ttSSJiuSSi"*  *'.:::: 

tein  of  drainage  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Cotton, balen..'...  !.'!! 

While  this  bill  was  under  discussion  an  offer    Si*'*'^"j't 

was  received,  on  June  18,  from  Benjamin  New-  OatJ bushels. '!.*.' !.'!.'! 


1888. 


298,150 

4(l9.«fi» 

2U0,96l 

«|^^» 

186.616 

»1A« 

4'JS,(»U 

4T5.un 

774,572 

1,165.236 

lS,196.4fli 

ia4Ctt.iS4 

464,9-^7 

856^1 

1,492.045 

1,704,481 

1547 

1888. 


gass,  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  State  $1,-    Potatoes  

§50,000  per  annum  for  the  lottery  franchise  for  Wheat,  bnahels. 
twenty-nve  years.    The  House  rejected  this  offer 

and  passed  the  Morris  bill  on  June  25  by  a  vote  Education. — At  the  Southern  University  for 

of  66  to  29.    In  the  Senate  the  bill  received  sev-  colored  students,  the  attendance  for  the  past 

eral  amendments,  among  others  one  increasing  four  years  has  averaged  399.    This  institution 

the  price  of  the  franchise  to  $1,250,000  per  an-  was  established  in  1880.    The  Legislature  of 

num,  the  increase  going  to  the  general  fund  of  1886  appropriated  $14,000  to  aid  in  the  erection 

the  State,  and  was  passed  in  its  amended  form  of  a  permanent  school  building.  With  aid  from 

on  July  1  bv  24  to  12.    On  the  following  day  the  other    sources,  and  with    $12,000    additional 

amended  bill  passed  the  House  and  was  sent  to  raised  upon  a  mortgage,  a  building  has  been 

the  G^overnor.    It  was  returned  by  him,  accom-  erected  at  a  total  cost,  with  the  land,  of  $36,- 

panied  by  a  veto  message,  the  concluding  por-  033.20.    At  the  Stat«  University  and  Agricult- 

tion  of  which  is  as  follows :  ural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Baton  Rouere 

or             1  •     r    *v            li.      r  1.1.             ^  there  were  140  cadets  in  attendance  in  June,  1890. 

8o  far  as  a  chum  for  the  necessity  of  the  present  ri.«*.i*iAa      Af  fi,«  «if«#«  !..«»»<.   a««i7,,«  -♦ 

measure  in  sought  to  be  predicated  upon  the  ai»umed  j  Charities.— At  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at 

oondJiaon  of  tS  poverty  of  Louisiana,  I,  as  its  Gov-  Jackson  there  were  515  patienU  m  June  of  this 

emor,  pronounce  it  totally  without  justification  or  waiv  yc&T,  of  whom  200  were  colored.    The  institution 

nnt.    Some  other  motive  for  this  measure  must  be  is  overcrowded,  its  normal  capacity  being  450. 

found  th:m  that  her  people  are  unable  honorably  to  There  are  also  large  numbers  of  insane  patients 

^rry  out  for  themselves  the  duties  of  statehood,  in  the  parish  jails  without  proper  treatment. 

Knowing;  this  oontemplated  measure  as  I  do,  as  one  The  Institution  for  the  Blin^  and  the  Institn- 

»^cSSSn\^e't^^'Sft^^^^^^^^^  tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have  been,  unit^ 

sition.    At  no  time,  and  under  no  cirxjumatanoeH,  will  fince  1888,  and    have  occupied  the  university 

I  permit  one  of  nyr  hands  to  aid  in  degrading  what  building  at  Baton  Rouge.    The  Legislature  this 

the  other  was  lo:»t  in  seeking  to  uphold—the  honor  of  year  accepted  a  gift  from  certain  trustees  of  land 

mv  native  State.    Wore  I  to  affix  my  signature  to  the  and  buildings  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  to  these  the 

bill,  I  would  indeed  be  a-lwmed  to  let  mv  left  hand  blind  pupils  have  been  removed.    The  number 

Son^.  Tf  ?LXS*^L^°Ln^^.  I.'lf^-i^  «?If°^  '^t  "'  d^*f  *"<i  <^"™b  P"Pils  ca«^  for  during  the 

nonor  ot  the  htate  above  money,  and  in  expressing  f^^  v^oik.  an/i;n/*  ;»  loon  »««  ao 

that  sentiment,  1  sincerely  voice  that  of  tlioukands  of  ^'*?, J^S* .   i^M^      » i§^     ^^'^  ^^     ,:,. 

bravo  and  true  men,  of  good  and  devotod  women  of  .    \"®  '^'^  «^*^]?"  **®'"®  conUined  50  soldiers 

tho  State.  in  June,  1890.    Dunng  the  two  years  ending  in 

1890  the  total  expenses  of  the  institution  were 

On  July  8  the  House  passed  the  bill  over  the  $18,946,  while  the  Legislative  appropriation  was 

veto  by  a  vote  of  68  to  31 ;  but  in  the  Senate  the  only  $15,000.    The  deficit  was  paid  by  private 

lottery  people  could  not  count  upon  the  necessary  liberality. 

two  tfcirds  majoritv.    They,  therefore,  did  not  at-  At  the  Charity  Hospital  in  New  Orleans  6.445 

tempt  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,  but  secured  patients  were  cared  for  during  1889,  the  dailv 

the  passage  of  a  resolution  denying  the  right  of  average  being  588.    The  receipts  for  the  vear 

the  Governor,  under  the  Constitution,  to  veto  were  $138,199.87,  and  the  disbursements  $186.- 

any  bill  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment,  824.45.     The  legislative  appropriation  for  the 

and  returned  the  meastire  to  the  Ilouse.    The  past  two  years  was  $40,000  annually, 

latter  .body  reconsidered  its  former  vote,  passing  Militia.  —  The    Louisiana    National   Onard 

the  bill  over  the  veto,  and  ordered  the  bill  to  be  numbers  418  officers  and  men,  and  the  special 

sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  promulgation,  militia  force,  composed  of  15  companies,  aggre- 

The  reason  for  this  action  is  founded  on  the  gates  704  men.    A  commendable  intercut  has 

omission  of  anv  reference  to  the  veto  power  of  been  manifested  in  the  militia,  which  has  in- 

the  Governor  in  the  section  of  the  Constitution  creased  steadily  in  numbers,  and  in  the  past  few 

proscribing  the  method  for  its  amendment.  years  has  risen  from  18  to  23  companies. 
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Parish  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Louisiana  Political. — The  only  general  election  held  in 

garishes  in  1890  was  $156,915,  a  decrease  of  $951,-  the  State  this  year  was  for  members  of  Congress 

i6  in  ten  years.    The  bonded  debt  is  $46,500,  in  November.    Six  Democratic  candidates  were 

and  the  float!  ng  debt  $84, 186.    Of  the  59  parishes,  elected. 

all  but  16  are  without  debt.  LUTHERANS.  The  following  is  a  summary 
LeTees. — The  report  of  the  Board  of  State  of  the  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Enifineers  for  the  two  years  ending  April  20,  Church  in  America  for  1890,  as  thev  are  given 
1S90,  shows  that  the  levee  work  done  by  the  in  the  "Lutheran  Church  Annual**:  iPhe Church 
State  during  the  period  embraces  the  building  numbers  57  synods,  4,774  clergymen,  8,160  con- 
of  110  miles  of  new  levees  and  the  raising  and  gregations,  1,188,998  communicant  members,  6,- 
strengthening  of  126  miles  of  old  ones.  The  500,000  baptized  members,  8,578  Sunday-schools, 
work  has  been  done  under  100  contracts  at  853,804  pupils,  2,080  parochial  schools,  958  teach- 
prices  ranging  from  11  to  19|^  cents  a  cubic  yard,  ers,  ana  110,048  pupils.  The  institutions  of 
the  average  price  being  15*6  cents.  l*he  total  learning  number  28  theological  seminaries,  hav- 
cost  of  the  levee  work  undertaken  by  the  State  ing  property  valued  at  $1,096,778,  endowment 
since  April  20,  1888,  is  estimated  at  $908,402.55,  amountmg  to  $441,894  (11  not  reporting),  hav- 
and  involves  5,827,813  cubic  yards  of  earthwork,  ing  72,505  volumes  in  their  libraries,  employing 
Some  of  the  work  has  been  interrupted  by  high  77  professors,  and  having  955  students ;  28  col- 
water,  but  not  exceedin|^  5}  per  cent  of  it  re-  leges,  having  property  valued  at  $1,452,851,  en- 
mains  incomplete.  Dunng  the  same  ]:)eriod  the  dowment  amountmg  to  $648,500  (18  not  report- 
Fifth  Levee  District  has  raised  and  enlarged  its  ing  any  endowment,  being  supported  by  annual 
levees  and  built  new  works,  involving  about  884,-  gifts),  having  95,790  volumes  in  their  libraries, 
335  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  at  a  cost  of  about  employing  216  professors,  having  8,852  students, 
$125.180.2'7.  The  United  States  has  also  built  of  whom  800  nave  the  ministry  in  view;  87 
and  enlarged  levees  in  the  Fifth  Louisiana  licvee  academies,  having  property  valued  at  $448,500 
District,  amounting  to  over  750,000  cubic  yards  (10  not  reporting),  12,980  volumes  in  their 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $145,000,  besides  dom^  a  libraries,  employing  157  instructors,  and  having 
lar^  amount  of  levee  work  in  Desha  and  Chicot  2,748  students;  12  ladies'  seminaries,  having 
Counties,  Ark.,  on  which  the  State  is  largely  de-  property  valued  at  $242,500,  having  6,425  vol- 
pendent  for  protection.  The  Tensas  Basin  Levee  umes  in  their  libraries,  employing  95  instructors, 
District  bad  also  done  levee  work,  which  is  most-  and  having  998  pupils.  Besides  these  there  are 
ly  in  Arkansas,  amounting  altogether  to  about  88  orphans*  homes,  having  property  valued  at 
204,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  at  a  cost  of  $759,(}70  and  having  1,678  mmates;  30  homes 
nearly  $38,000.  for  the  aged,  homes  for  deaconesses,  hospitals. 
Floods. — The  latter  part  of  Pebniary  marked  etc.,  having  property  valued  at  $1,241,000  and 
the  beginning  of  a  long-continued  and  disastrous  having  877  mmates.  There  are  published  140 
overflow  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley.  The  churcn  papers,  of  which  48  are  Enelish.  51  Ger- 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers  and  a  man,  16  Swedish,  15  Norwegian,  4  Danish,  8  Fin- 
few  tributary  streams  reached  a  height  in  some  nish,  2  Icelandic,  and  2  French. 
places  above  any  former  recoros,  breaking  The  Lutheran  Church  in  Americans  divided 
through  the  levees  and  flooding  the  lowlands  on  into  synods,  and  these  again  into  four  general 
either  side  for  miles.  Hundreds  of  people  were  bodies,  each  consisting  of  a  number  of  district 
driven  from  their  homes,  their  cattle  drowned,  synods.  The  Synodical  Conference  was  the  only 
their  crops  of  sugar-cane  ruined,  and  their  sup-  general  body  that  held  a  convention  during  the 
plies  of  food  destroyed.    Crevasses  or  breaks  m  year. 

the  levees  were  recorded  nearly  every  day,  from  The  Synodical  Conference,  organized  in  1872, 
Feb.  24  to  the  middle  of  May.  Among' the  largest  is  an  almost  exclusively  German  body,  and  em- 
and  most  destructive  of  these  breaks  were  those  braces  4  district  synods  numbering  1,865  minis- 
at  Nita  plantation  in  St.  James  Parish,  at  Raleigh  ters,  1,910  congregations,  896.522  communicant 
or  Pecan  Grove  in  East  Carroll,  at  Myrtle  Grove  members,    178   Sunday-schools,    11,138    pupils, 
in  Plaquemines,  at  Skipwith's  Landings,  at  Upper  1,806  parochial  schools,  757  teachers  and  77,358 
Morpanza  in  Pointe  Couple,  and  at  Ijobdell  in  pupils,  4  theological  seminaries,  5  colleges,  4 
West  Baton  Rouge.    The  tracks  of  the  Illinois  academies,  and  9  orphans'  homes  and  hospitals. 
Central  Railroad  were  submerged,  and  it  was  un-  The  thirteenth  convention  was  held  in  St.  John*s 
able  to  run  its  trains  into  New  Orleans  for  more  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
than  a  month.    The  traffic  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Aug.  18-19, 1890.    The  opening  sermon  was  de- 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  was  also  seriously  livered  by  the  president,  the  l£v.  John  Bading, 
interrupted.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  was  re-elected  presi- 
Ac<5ording  to  a  report  of  the  Board  of  State  dent  for  the  fifth  time.    He  has  been  serving 
Kng'ineers,  made  to  the  Legislature  on  May  81,  his  synod  in  this  official  capacity  since  1882. 
the  aggregate  width  of  crevasses  caused  by  the  There  was  a  full  attendance  of  delegates  from 
flood  was  3.73  miles  on  the  Mississippi  and  Old  the  district  synods.    The  General  English  Con- 
rivers,  2*41  miles  on  the  Red  river,  and  2*46  miles  ference  of  Missouri  and  other  States  was  for- 
on  the  Atchafalaya,  Lafourche,  and  Des  Glaizcs  mally  received  as  a  district  synod.    The  mom- 
rivers,  a  total  of  8*6  miles.  ing  sessions  of  the  convention,  and  parts  of  the 
During  the  latter  part  of  May  the  waters  re-  afternoon  sessions,  were  devoted  to  the  discus- 
ceded,  and  by  June  1  agricultural  work  could  be  sion  of  theses  on  the  subject  of  *'  Government." 
resumed  in  most  places.    The  sugar  plantations  Much  time  was  also  devoted  to  consideration  of 
suffered  the  greatest  damage,  while  the  cotton  the  reports  of  the  boards  of  missions.    The  mis- 
planters,  by  replanting,  were  generally  able  to  se-  sionary  operations  of  this  body  are  confined  to 
cure  the  usual  crop.  the  work  of  home  missions  in  the  West,  the 
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Northwest,  the  South,  and  among  the  freed  men.  wcted  or  may  he  oiied  toward  fordng  onr  childicD 

The  work  is  under  the  control  of  a  missionary  into  such  public  achooU. 

commi^ion    J;!*!.  <^^^^^^^^^  do'm  L^^^^^^^r^lf  ?^^^^^ 

the  duty  of  carrying  on  missionanr  operations  orthodox  kvangelioal  Lutheran  Church  in  this  ooun- 

withm  their  respective  distncts,  while  the  gen-  ^^y^  „jj  ^^  ^   therefore,  in  conacienee  bound  to 

cral  body  directs  its  energies  chiefly  to  the  scat-  oombat  each  and  every  law  which  is  directed  or  nmj 

tcred  German  immigrants  and  to  work  among  be  used  to  the  detriment  and  damage  of  Lutheran 

the  freedmen  in  the  South.    The  other  interests  parochial  scfaool:«,  which  are  effective  meana  of  ex- 

of  this  ffeneral  body  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  tending  and  perpetuating  the  kingdom  of  God. 

- i„i  «^ ;ff««-     n^fv»  fViA  <*»*iA««l  miaei/inirrv  4.  For  88  much  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ny%. 


being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  For  the  flnal  church  and  atate  ia  for  all  Umea  to  be  acknowledged 
success  of  the  work  among  the  freedmen,  en-  as  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God ;  and  sinoe 
larged  ^ilities  for  churcn  and  school  were  God  baa  in  this  country  vouchsafed  unto  us  the  ni«- 
found  to  be  necessary.  Action  was  Uken  to  en-  cious  boon  of  religious  libertv,  we  may  not  as  taittfal 
able  the  missionary  commission  to  provide  the  Jtewards  approve  of  any  legislaUon  wbich^  tendj 
«™»»-««  o»^.v.«»A^.H/^na  #«f.  fkn  fint^/inla  in  toward  8  COD lUsiou  of  spintual  and  seculaT  aflkiFB  and 
necessary  accommodations  for  the  schools  in  endangers  our  religious  liberty,  and  we  most  cordially 
New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  where  there  is  a  approve  of  corabSing  with  legitimate  means  eo^ 
constantly  increasing  number  of  pupils.  Pro-  ji^^g  j^,  ]^y^  ^  ^e  detriment  and  damage  of  our 
vision  was  also  made  to  enter  more  largely  into  parochial  schools  been  enacted  in  the  Btates  of  Wis- 
the  sphere  of  English  missionary  operations,  cousin  and  Illinois  during  the  paat  year,  while  on  the 
The  Synodical  Conference,  the  most  German  of  other  hand  we.  for  the  samo  reason,  condemn  all  de- 
German  Lutherans,  is  preparing  to  take  hold  of  mands  upon  the  public  fhnds  for  the  erection  or 
the  English  work  witJ,  the  «une  energy  with  "^rKTth'e^SS^JSSSl  we  must,  as  Lotl,er«i 
which  Its  German  work  is  earned  on.  Christians,  grant  our  cordial  approvftl  to  the  &ct  that 

Some  time  was  also  devoted  to  discussion  of  ^^  brethren  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Iliiuois 
the  school  question,  which  has  become  a  burn-  have,  whether  in  courts  of  bw  or  at  the  ballot-box, 
ing  topic,  especially  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  taken  up  and  hitherto  carried  on  the  oonteet  forced 
The  position  that  Lutherans  have  taken  in  this  upon  them  at^amst  such  laws,  and  we  are,  further- 
matter  has  been  arossly  misrepresented  and  n»pre»  dctermmed  to  make  most  enerKeUc  op|>o«itioo 
misapprehended.  Lutheiins  are  not  opposed  to  ^^f^t!*!"^"  ^-^'  ^^~  •^^'^  °^  "^^  leg«hmoo 
the  public-school  system,  nor  do  they  ask  the  ™*^  °®  awompiea.  ^,  .  .  ,  ,  , , 
State  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  benefit  of  General  Council.— This  body  held  no  con- 
their  parochial  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  vention  during  1800;  but  in  the  mean  tune  its 
they  pay  their  school  tax;  but  they  ask  the  affairs  were  managed  by  committees  and  boards 
privilege  of  maintaining  schools  of  their  own,  The  mission  in  India,  which  has  Rajahmundry 
in  which  they  can  teach  the  Bible  with  the  secu-  m  its  central  station,  was  cared  for  by  the  com- 
lar  branches.  They  feel  that  they  can  not  mittee  on  foreign  missions.  The  estimate  of  ex- 
afford  to  have  their  children  deprived  of  Chris-  penses  was  $3,000.  The  Rev.  Emanuel  Edmau, 
tian  training.  Lutherans  will  not  give  up  their  M.D.,  arrived  in  India  during  the  year  and  took 
Bibles  without  a  struggle,  both  for  themselves  charge  of  the  stations  in  and  around  Saraul- 
and  their  children.  All  the  district  synods  had  cotta.  Two  zenana  missionaries— Miss  Catharine 
taken  action  in  this  matter.  The  general  body  Sadtler,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Sadtler, 
reaffirmed  their  action,  and  adopted  as  its  own  D.D..  and  Miss  Agnes  Schade— were  sent  to 
action  the  resolutions  of  the  synod  of  Missouri,  India  during  the  year.  The  mission  rejwrts  4 
Ohio,  and  other  States,  at  ite  late  convention,  missionaries,  2  native  pastors.  100  villages^ 
As  these  resolutions  give  correctly  the  position  2,483  Christians,  40  schools,  42  teachers,  and  899 
that  Lutherans  have  taken  in  this  matter,  I  hey  pupils.  The  English,  German,  and  Swedw^h 
are  here  presented  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  home-mission  committees  report  progress  in  the 
on  the  general  subject :  missions  under  their  care.    The  English  com- 

-    T«,          ,.«.    nr    J   ^y^  J            1     ^^»r>  mittce,  thfough    Its   Superintendent,  the  Rev. 

1.  ^*^/f»»?W<>«*<>/^^;.^»^™^^^^  William  A.  Passavant.  \Jr.,  has  increased  the 
joins  upon  all  Chnstian  parents  the  duty  of  bringing  -„,^i^_^#  «»;o*..-«««  ^^Awr>;^i^T.^^^  iq  .«:««-^n^ 
up  their  children  in  the  n^irture  and  admonition  of  th?  number  of  missions  and  missionaries,  18  raision* 
Lord ;  therefore  all  Christians  who  educate  their  chil-  wing  supported,  m  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  North 
dren  in  schooU  are  in  duty  bound  to  intrust  their  chil-  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Ore- 
dren  who  are  not  yet  confirmed  in  Christian  truth  to  gon,  each  1 ;  2  in  Ohio ;  and  7  in  Minnesota.  The 
such  schooU  only  as  secure  the  education  of  children  in  estimate  of  expenses  was  $10,000.  The  German 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  while  at  the  committee  devoted  all  its  resources  to  mtssionarr 
eame  time  it  is  with  us  Belf-understood  that  we  are  operations  in  British  America- Manitoba,  Ai- 
willinff  to  make  good  citizens  ot  our  cfaudren,  to  the  «'  :vwx;«  a*,.!  o^fk^-  •^w^»;««^<io  i.«^:»»  n^ZZi  «;♦ 
utmost  of  our  afiUty,  and  that  we  also  endekvor  to  sjniboia,  and  other  provinces-havin^three  mu- 
give  them  the  best  possible  schooling  in  the  use  of  sionaries  m  their  employ,  whose  labors  extend 
the  finglish  language.  o^'^r  a  vast  territory.    The  estimate  of  expenses 

2.  IVhereis,  In  the  non-religious  public  schools,  was  $2,000.  The  Swedish  committee  has  the 
wherever  they  are  conducted  in  the  sense  of  the  non-  oversight  of  150  missions,  for  which  $17,311.95 
reli/ious  state,  not  only  Christian  education  is  ex-  ^-ere  expended.  Besides  these,  the  district 
oludod,  but  also,  as  a  ruie^,  things  not  in  harmonv  gynods  supported  109  missionaries,  155  missions. 

j^^V^e'K^LT^^  t''\?:^rF^^L^^J^^^  ^ 

life  of  Christian  children  is  thus  endangered  and  in-  K^«J^"^  f^  miss  onanea,  330  missions,  and 

jurod:  therefore  we  as  Christians  are  in  conscience  $w.000,  as  the  result  of  one  years  work    This 

Dound  to  submit  to  no  law  of  the  Sute  which  is  di-  general   body  numbers  8  district  synods,  923 
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ministers,  1,501  congregations,  278,650  com-  to  come  to  this  country  in  considerable  numbers, 
municant  members,  1,280  Sunday  schools,  155,-  In  1845  their  number  was  roughly  estimated  at 
725  pupils,  d3S  parochial  schools,  16,206  pupils ;  10,000 ;  at  present  the  number  probably  reaches 
2  theological  seminaries,  6  colleges,  5  academies,  nearly  500,i)00.  The  entire  Scandinavian  pofm- 
and  19  orphans'  homes,  homes  for'  deaconesses,  lation  of  this  country  doubtless  numbers  more 
hospitals,  and  immigrant  missions.  than  1,500,000,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are 
General  Sjnod. — No  convention  of  this  body  Norwegians.  They  have  gone  principally  to  the 
was  held  during  1^0 ;  and  in  the  mean  time  its  Northwest,  and  have  become  a  powerful  factor 
affairs  were  managed  by  the  various  boards,  in  the  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the  United 
nearly  all  of  them  employmp^  secretaries  to  whom  States,  and  they  are  gaining  for  themselves  **  the 
is  intrusted  general  oversight  of  the  work  of  finest  lands  in  the  most  commanding  situations 
their  department  The  missions  in  India  and  in  the  first  nation  of  the  age.'* 
Africa  were  cared  for  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  existence  of 
Missions.  The  report  in  the  "Annual  Cycio-  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country 
pcdia "  for  1889  is  the  latest  official  report  of  there  have  been  different  parties,  which  could 
the  work  of  these  missions.  The  Board  of  Home  not  or  would  not  work  together  in  harmonv, 
Missions  has  been  prosecuting  its  work  with  though  all  claim  to  be  strictly  and  distinctively 
energy.  During  the  year  101  missions  were  Lutheran.  These  different  tendencies  were 
supported,  of  which  26  are  new  organizations,  brought  from  Norway  by  the  immigrants  them- 
The  number  of  missionaries  employed  was  11^  selves,  and  hence  can  not  be  said  to  have  arisen 
and  the  number  of  mission  churches  erected  was  here,  or  to  owe  their  origin  to  their  peculiar 
25.  The  estimate  of  expenses  was  $85,000.  situation  in  this  country.  Some  were  adherents 
The  Board  of  Church  Extension  is  continuing  its  of  Hauge,  a  reformer  in  the  mother-country, 
strong  efforts,  in  advance  of  the  Home  Mission  and  were  noted  for  their  simplicity  and  earnest- 
Board,  to  secure  lots  for  the  erection  of  churches  ness  in  worship  and  work ;  others  came  over  in 
in  new  localities.  This  general  body  numbers  28  full  sympathv  with  the  state  Church  of  Norway, 
district  synods,  969  ministers,  1,409  congregations,  and  were  zealous  for  the  faith  and  usages  of  the 
154,465  communicant  members,  1,355  Sunday-  Church  at  home  and  accustomed  to  the  full 
schools,  155,116  pupils,  5  theological  seminaries,  liturgy  and  vestments  of  the  Church.  It  was 
5  colleges,  2  academies,  and  5  orphans'  homes  and  very  natural  that  these  two  parties,  differing  so 
other  charitable  institutions.  Hamma  Divinity  wiaely  in  their  views,  should  not  be  able  to  labor 
Hall,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamma,  of  Balti-  harmoniously  in  one  synodical  organization* 
more,  Md.,  erected  on  the  grounds  of  Wittenberg  Then  there  was  a  third  party  mediating  between 
College,  Si>ringfield,  Ohio,  was  dedicated  on  Nov.  these  two  extremes.  These  differences,  instead 
20,  1890,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  of  being  healed,  caused  great  controversies  to 
The  cost  of  the  new  buildins^  is  about  $10,000.  arise  and  a  gradual  development  of  some  doc- 
United  Synod. — This  boay,  organized  in  1886,  trinal  differences  Notwithstanding  this  state 
numbers  9  district  sjmods,  189  ministers,  896  of  affairs,  there  have  always  been  those,  in  all 
oongregationsy  and  KS,782  communicant  mem-  the  synods,  who  lamented  these  divisions  and 
bers;  1  theological  seminary,  4  colle^^  7  acade-  have  been  anxious  for  peace  and  harmony,  pray- 
mies.  and  8  ladies'  seminaries,  besides  several  ing  for  a  union  of  the  entire  Norwegian  Church 
charitable  institutions.  This  general  body  is  in  America.  To  this  end,  conferences  were  held 
prosecuting,  with  energy,  the  work  of  home  mis-  in  1859, 1868.  and  1864,  and  a^in  in  1881,  and 
sions  in  its  territory,  under  the  supervision  of  a  since  then.  During  the  long  interval  between 
superintendent  and  an  efficient  boara  of  missions,  the  last  two  conferences,  numerous  changes  took 
as  well  as  foreign  missionary  work  in  Japan.  place,  which  indicated  better  feeling  and  a  better 
Independent  Synods. — Thirteen  synods  oc-  understanding,  and  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  a 
cupy  an  independent  position.  They  number  strong  effort  at  a  general  union  among  all  the 
1,319  ministers,  2.849  congregations,  828,435  different  synods,  of  which  there  were  five.  The 
communicant  members,  436  Sunday-schools,  11,-  conference  held  at  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa,  in  1881, 
482  pupils,  426  parochial  schools,  201  teachers,  enabled  them  to  see  not  how  much  they  differed, 
16,489  pupils,  12  theological  seminaries,  7  col-  but  how  nearly  they  agreed  on  all  points  that 
leges,  13  academies,  and  8  orphans'  homes  and  had  caused  divisions.  Other  conferences  were 
other  charitable  institutions.  Among  these  held  from  ^ear  to  year,  with  the  result  of  gradu- 
synods  are  several  of  the  largest  and  most  active  ally  bringing  the  different  parties  more  closely 
of  the  district  synods  in  the  Church,  such  as  the  together,  ana  in  1888  two  conferences  were  held. 
Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  the  German  Iowa,  and  the  at  the  latter  of  which,  in  November,  at  Scandi- 
varions  Norwegian  synods,  and  they  embrace  navia,  Wis.,  the  plan  of  Union  agreed  upon  at 
Rnulish,  German,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Finnish,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  earlier  in  the  year,  was  unani- 
Icelandic,  Slavonian,  and  French  Lutheran  con-  mousl^  adopted  and  sent  to  the  four  synods  for 
gregations.  Several  of  them  are  active  in  the  adoption.  It  was  unanimously  adopted  oy  three ; 
work  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  as  also  the  but  the  fourth,  Hauge*s,  refused.  From  the  synods 
work  of  education.  Luther  College,  Decorah,  the  plan  of  union  was  sent  to  the  individual  con- 
Iowa,  of  the  old  Norwegian  synod,  was  dedicated  gre^tions  for  ratification,  and  their  action  was 
on  Oct  14,  1890.  The  property  is  valued  at  again  to  be  presented  for  final  action  at  a  joint 
175,000.    The  institution  nas  145  students.  convention  of  the  synods  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

Union   mmonir  Norwegians.—  During  the  in  1890. 

year  three  of  the  Norwegian  synods  united,  after  Accordingly,  on  June  11,  the  Norwegian  Au- 

tnany  years  of  separation,  in  the  formation  of  gnstana  Synod,  the  Norwegian-Danish  Confer- 

one  large  and  influential  synod.     About  the  ence,  and  the  Anti-Missouri  Brotherhood  of  Nor- 

middle  of  the  present  century  Norwegians  began  wegians  met  separately,  at  places  arranged  for 
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them,  in  Minneapolis,  and  attended  to  the  trans- 
action of  necessary  business,  after  which  they 
severally  adopted  the  constitution  prepared  for 
the  United  Synod.  A  committee  of  two  from 
each  synod  met  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
proposed  condition  of  union  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  several  synods,  and  were  surprised  to 
find  that  the  conditions  had  been  more  than 
complied  with.  On  Friday,  June  13,  the  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conference  met  in  Trinity  Nor- 
wegian Church  and  took  a  final  vote  in  favor  of 
union.  Meanwhile  the  other  two  bodies  marched 
to  Trinity  Church.  The  Anti-Missouri  Brother- 
hood arrived  first,  followed  closely  by  the  Au- 
gustana  Synod.  They  were  received  by  the  con- 
ference standing,  while  a  hymn  was  being  sung, 
which  was  taken  up  by  the'  new  arrivals  as  they 
entered.  This  being  ended,  the  majestic  notes 
of  the  "  Te  Deum  "  burst  from  a  thousand  throats, 
a  fitting  song  of  praise  at  the  successful  realiza- 
tion of  the  long-desired  union  of  brethren.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  were  re- 
peated, and  the  immense  congregation,  which  ex- 
tended into  the  street,  was  dismissed  with  the 
benediction.  The  Rev.  M.  Falk  Gjertsen  was  an- 
nounced as  marshal  to  conduct  the  vast  congre- 
gation to  the  more  spacious  Swedish  Aupistana 
Church.  More  than  2,000  men  were  in  line,  and 
the  spacious  church  was  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
The  grand  old  battle  hymn  of  Luther, "  A  Mighty 
Fortress  is  our  God,"  was  sung,  after  which  the 
Rev.  Rasmussen  offered  a  deepnr  affecting  prayer 
which  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  vast  audience. 
After  the  sini^ing  of  another  stanza,  Prof.  S. 
Oftedahl,  of  Minneapolis,  was  elected  temporary 
chairman,  and  the  Rev.  Kildahl,  of  Chicago, 
secretary.  It  was  moved  to  adopt  the  constitu- 
tion already  adopted  by  the  several  bodies,  as  a 
whole,  by  a  rising  vote,  which  was  done  unani- 
mously. Thus  the. United  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  was  organized.  The  United 
Synod,  as  now  constituted,  numbers  250  minis- 
ters, 850  congregations,  and  about  100,000  com- 
municant meml^rs.  The  old  Norwegian  Synod 
and  Hauge's  Synod  still  stand  aloof. 

The  officers  of  the  United  Synod  are:  The 
Rev.  Gustavus  Hoyme,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  presi- 
dent ;  the  Rev.  Lars  M.  Bjoem,  Zumbrota,  Minn., 
vice-president ;  the  Rev.  John  N.  Kildahl,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  secretary ;  and  the  Hon.  Lars  Swens- 
son,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  treasurer.  The  new 
body  at  once  set  to  work  to  transact  important 
business.  Among  the  first  matters  that  claimed 
attention  were  the  proselyting  efforts  of  various 
denominations  among  the  Scandinavians.  The 
following  protest  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  has  for  many  years  been  cuBtomary  for 
several  of  the  lar^rer  denomihatioas  to  send  mission- 
aries and  grant  funds  for  tho  establish ment  and  main- 
tenance of  missions  among  the  Scandinavians  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country ;  and  wkereaa  the  Scan- 
dinavian people  are,  by  tb'in  proceeding  on  the  port 
of  such  denominations,  placea  before  the  Church  and 
the  world  on  the  same  footing  a^s  Jews,  Mohamme- 
dans, heathen,  and  apostates* ;  and  wkerea*,  the  re- 
ligious press  of  teid  denominations  has  been  used  for 
traducinf^  and  caluroniatincr  tho  Lutheran  Church,  its 
doctrine  and  (Christian  life,  special  reference  being 
had  to  articles  by  the  acrent  among  the  Scandinavians 
of  the  Congreprational  CImrch,  M.  w.  Montcromery,  in 
the  " Pioneer"  and  the  "  Independent*' ;  and  toKere- 
Of,  in  view  of  the  conditions  obtaining  among  our 
people  and  concerning  which  we  deem  ourselves  to 


have  the  fullest  infonnation,  we  must  resent  the  pL<v 
ing  of  our  people  before  the  i'hureb  of  God  and  the 
world  in  such  light  as  unjust  and  in  direct  oppobitioQ 
to  that  Christian  courtesy  which  we  have  a  ri^fat  to 
expect;  and  wher^M^  the  real  reli«^oi]s  coD(Ution  of 
our  people,  as  compared  with  other  people,  I*  such 
that  we  cave  all  reasons  to  be  thankful  to  (jod,  who 
in  his  mercv  has  richly  blessed  the  preaching  of  his 
word  and  the  administration  of  his  holy  sacrameDts^ 
among  us ;  and  wkereat^  the  Luthexmn  Church, 
throug^h  God's  grace,  has  found  herself  fully  able  to 
administer  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  people^  rau^ 
mg  us  to  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  toe  ChnsdaD 
world  in  devotion  to  Christian  truth  and  institatioQn, 
and  in  faithfulness  in  Christian  work ;  and  tckertat, 
the  denominational  proeelyti»m  of  post  years  amon:; 
the  Scandinavians  in  Europe  and  in  this  oouuuy  bu 
already  proved  itself  a  dire  cause  of  contention  and 
strife  and  a  promoter  of  religious  indifference,  laxity, 
and  even  infidelity,  and  a  continaance  of  this  grtt.t 
evil  must  neoeasarily  aggravate  this  condition  of 
things :  Therefore,  be  it 

SSsolved^  That  we,  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Chureh,  do  hereby  most  earnestly  protest  against 
this  proselyting  among  our  people  as  unjust,  unchris- 
tian, pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the  Churen  of  God. 
nnd  an  insult  to  our  Chureh  and  our  nationality,  aua 
do  most  earnestly  request  the  denominations  ooo- 
oemed  to  desist  therefrom. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  business  trans- 
acted had  reference  to  tne  institutions  of  learn- 
ing for  the  synod.  The  three  theolo^cal  semi- 
naries —  Augsburg  Seminary  at  MinneapoltSv 
Augustana  at  Beloit,  and  Luthersk  Presterskole 
at  Northfield— were  united  and  located  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  the  three  theological  faculties  were 
combined.  This  makes  a  strong  seminary,  with 
a  faculty  of  five  professors.  The  institution  has 
an  endowment  of  more  than  $125,000  to  begin 
with,  and  more  is  promised.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined to  make  St.  Olaf  College,  at  Northfield. 
Minn.,  the  general  synodical  college,  with  the 
understanding  that  tne  collegiate  department  of 
Augsburg  Seminary  be  continued  for  one  year, 
and  that  the  seminary  at  Beloit,  Iowa,  be  turned 
into  an  orphans*  home. 

In  order  to  care  properly  for  all  pirts  of  the 
synodical  territory,  the  synod  was  divided  into 
nineteen  districts,  and  a  "lisitator"  was  elected 
for  each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every 
congregation  at  least  once  in  three  years  and  re- 
port from  time  to  time  to  the  president  of  synod 
The  work  of  missions  also  received  careful  atten- 
tion ;  $10,000  were  appropriarcd  for  home  mt^ 
sions  and  a  superintendent  of  missions  was 
elected,  who  shall  reside  in  Minneapolis  and 
oversee  the  entire  work  of  home  missions,  which 
covers  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Northwest  The  meeting  of  the  synod  was  con- 
cluded with  a  grand  jubilee,  on  June  18,  in  the 
Coliseum,  where  addresses  were  delivered,  in 
Norwegian  and  English,  to  an  audience  of  more 
than  5,000. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the 
Lutherans  in  1890: 
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MAINE,  a  New  England  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union,  March  15, 1820 ;  area,  88,040  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  298,269  in 
1820 ;  899,455  in  1880 ;  501,798  in  1840 ;  588,169  in 
1850 ;  028,279  m  1860 ;  626,915  in  1870 ;  648,986  in 
1880 ;  and  661,086  in  1890.    Capital,  Augusta. 

GoTemment. — ^The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Edwin  C. 
Burleigh,  Republican ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ora- 
mandu  Smith ;  Treasurer,  George  L.  Beal ;  At- 
torney-General, Charles  E.  Littlefield;  Com- 
missioner of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics, 
Samuel  W.  Matthews ;  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  Nelson  A.  Luce ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, Asa  W.  Wildes,  Roscoe  L.  Bowers, 
and  DaTid  N.  Mortland;  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  John  A.  Peters ;  Associate  Jus- 
tices: Charles  W.  Walton,  Charles  Dan  forth, 
who  died  March  80  and  was  succeeded  by  Will- 
iam P.  Whitehouse,  William  W.  Virgin,  Arte- 
mos  Libbey,  Lucilius  A.  Emery,  Enoch  Foster, 
and  Thomas  IL  HaskelL 

FfBanees.  —  The  total  bonded  debt  of  the 
State  on  Dec.  80  was  92,602,800.  Of  this  amount 
$118,800  is  drawing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  $150,- 
000  at  4  per  cent,  and  $2,884,000  at  8  per  cent 
per  aimum.  During  the  year  the  sum  of  $50,000 
nas  been  paid  on  the  principal  of  the  debt 

The  Legislature-  of  1889  reduced  the  total 
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State  tax  rate  for  1890  to  2*25  mills,  and  at  the 
same  session  made  extraordinary  appropriations 
of  $150,000  for  enlarging  the  State  House  and 
of  $100,000  for  additions  to  the  Insane  HospitaL 
As  a  result,  the  Treasurer  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  temporary  loan. 

Popalatlon. — The  following  figures  show  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer* 
tained  by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  similar  figures  for  1880 : 
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Coantr  Debts.— The  bonded  debt  of  Maine 
counties  for  1890  was  $277,100,  and  the  floating 
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debt  1172,778,  making  a  total  of  $449,878.   This  for  the  year  were :    Fire,  $582,092.57;  marine, 

is  a  decrease  of  $1,981  in  the  total  debt  in  ten  $155,294.24;  total,  $687,386.81. 

years.    Only  two  of  the  sixteen  counties  are  Sarings  Banks.— The  savings  banks  of  the 

without  debt.  State  are  prosperous.    The  total  deposits  amount 

Edaeation.— The  following  common-school  to  $47,781,166.90,  an  increase  of  $3,804,081.81 
statistics  cover  the  school  year  1888-89 :  Chil-  over  the  amount  at  the  close  of  the  year  1^. 
dren  of  school  age,  212,064 ;  number  attending,  The  total  number  of  depositors  is  140,521,  a  gain 
143,113;  average  daily  attendance,  98,642;  av-  from  last  year  of  8,829.  The  total  amount  of 
erage  school  year,  22  weeks  U  d^y:  teachers  State  tax  paid  in  1890  was  $823,549.96,  an  in- 
employed,  7,549 ;  average  monthly  wages  male  crease  of  $27,738.88  over  1889.  The  total  amount 
teachers,  $35.22;  average  monthly  wages  female  of  municipal  taxes  paid  in  1890  was  $13,517.13. 
teachers,  $17.24;  number  of  towns  and  planta-  Militia. — The  total  number  of  officers  and 
tions  having  town  system,  120;  number  of  school  men  in  the  First  Regiment  of  the  State  militia 
districts,  3.3'^ ;  number  of  school  houses,  4,364 ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  386,  and  in  the  Second 
built  during  the  year,  75 ;  cost  of  new  buildings,  Regiment  420.  The  Frontier  Guards  numbered 
$163,650 ;  total  value  of  school  property,  $3,481,-  48  and  the  First  Maine  Battery  82.  Four  nnat- 
885 ;  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $1,287,948.  tached  companies  contain  172  men,  making  the 

While  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  total  strength  of  the  militia  1,120.    The  cost  of 

was  but  92  fewer  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  maintenance  during  the  year  was  $20,209.64. 

number  in  attendance  on  the  common  schools  Railroads. — During  the  year  about  42  miles 

was  1,145  fewer.    For  the  past  ten  years  the  de-  have  been  added  to  the  railroad  mileage  of  the 

crease  in  children  of  school  age  has  been  8,600,  State,  as  follow :  The  Dexter  and  Piscataquis, 

while  the  number  of  attendants  has  decreased  now  a  portion  of  the  Maine  Central,  a  line 

8,835.    One  cause  for  the  greater  proportionate  running  from  Dexter  to  Foxcroft,  16-54  miles; 

decrease  in  attendance  has  been  tne  placing  of  the  Kennebec  Central,  a  narrow-gauge  line  of 

pupils  in  the  parochial  schools.    It  is  estimated  railroad  running  from  Randolph,  oppKMite  Gar- 

that  in  Lewiston,  Auburn,  Biddeford,  Saco,  Wa-  diner,  to  the  National  Soldiers*  Home,  in  Chelsei, 

terville,  Calais,  and  Westbrook,  at  least  2,500  5  miles ;  the  Augusta,  Hallowell  and  Gardiner, 

pupils  are  in  these  church  schools.    A  further  an  electric  street  railroad,  running  from  and 

cause  is  found  in  the  growth  of  free  high  schools,  through  Augusta,  Hallowell,  Farmingdale,  and 

the  increase  in  attendance  upon  these  schools  to  Gardiner,  7   miles;    also,  an    extension  of 

during  the  decade  being  almost  equal  to  the  the  Bangor    Street    Railway,  through    several 

decrease  in  attendance  on  the  common  schools,  streets  in  that  city  and  to  and  through  Brewer, 

These  schools  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor  and  2*98  miles ;    the  Somerset    Railway  extension, 

efficiency.     During    1888-*89,  the   number   of  from  Embden  to  Bingham,  10*06  miles, 

towns  supporting  them  was  204,  an  increase  of  Taxation.— Under  a  resolve  of  the  last  Le|n»> 

28  in  one  year,  and  the  attendance  was  14,900,  an  lature,  a  commission,  consisting  of  Judge  Oliver 

increase  of  595.    The  sum  of  $139,709  was  ex-  G.  Hall,  Hon.  John  L.  Cutler,  and  Gen.  Samuel 

pended  for  their  support,  of  which  only  $34,481  J.  Anderson,  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 

was  derived  from  the  State  treasury.  ••  to  provide  for  a  more  equal,  just,  and  equitable 

At  the  three  normal  schools  the  number  of  system  of  taxation  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  this 

pupils  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  State,  for  State,  county,  and  municipal  purposes.'' 

year,  the  total  number  graduated  being  101  and  and  also  "  to  provide  for  a  better  and  more 

entering  225.    The  Madawaska  Training  School  effectual  system  of  collection  of  taxes.**    The 

reports  an  attendance  of  65  pupils.  commissioners  entered  upon  their  duties  in  No- 

Giiarities.  —  At  the  State  Insane  Hospital  vember,  1889,  and  presented  their  report  to  the 
there  were  580  patients  on  Dec  1, 1889.  During  Governor  in  September.  Thev  submitted  a  pro- 
the  year  ensuing  253  patients  were  admitted,  posed  Uw,  concerning  which  they  say : 
makmg  a  total  of  833  under  treatment  The  ex- 
penses for  maintenance  during  the  year  were  The  new  direct  Bouroe^  of  State  revenue  under  the 
$161,599.82,  and  the  sum  of  $55,651.79  was  dis-  proposed  law  are:  ** The  taxation  of  collateral  in- 
bursed  for  improvements  and  additions  to  the  hfntonoes;  mcreaw  in  railroad  taxes  by  remonmr 

present  buildings.    The  commission  appointed  *^®  **  P^  ^?^  l*"™**^  the  taxation  of  8leepm|f-«r 

pimoiib   wutiviiii^a.    j^""  wi«iu*os«vr.i  appv«ub«pu  oompanies ;    the  taxation  of  telephone  mstromento 

under  a  resolve  of  the  last  Legislature  to  pur-  y,^  ^^  ^y^<.y  ^y,^^ .  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  iMuraDc* 

chase  a  site  for  a  new  Insane  Hospital  has  se-  and  ffnaiantee  oompanies  on  groaa  inateMl  of  wt 

cured  an  eligible  location  in  Bangor.  premiums ;   taxation  of  foreiim  and  UDlicoiMd  m- 

Prisons. — At  the  State  Prison  there  were  150  surance  oompanies ;  taxation  of  accumulationa  of  sav- 

prisoners  on  Dec.  1, 1889.    During  the  year  en-  logs  banks ;  taxation  of  trust  and  loan  aModatioos; 

suing  65  were  committed  and  41   discharged,  taction  of  corporate  lyanchisea ;  tax  on  enrollment 

leavfng  174  in  custody,  on  Nov   30  1890     ke  JS^  ^, Jg^LTT of  ^SS^^ 

net  expense  of  the  prison  to  the  State  during  ^  reSonably  expected  from  these  souires,  under  a 

the  year  was  $16,578.10.    At  the  State  Keform  system  administered  by  an  efHcient  Boaid  of  Slate 

School  there  were  159  boys  during  the  year,  114  AascMorjj,  in  addition  to  the  amount  to  be  derited 

remaining  at  its  close.  from  present  sources,  will,  we  believe,  be  quite  hnre. 

Insttrance.— The  insurance   written   in  the  But  it  is  Jpom  the  increara  of  taxable  property  which 

State  during  the  year,  by  companies  other  tlian  ^ill  ^  brought  to  light  by  the  ayatem  propo«d  that 

local  mutuS  companies,  was  iJ  follows:    Fire,  ?J®  ™^*  wnfldently  expj^t  relief  will  be  found  for 

#o'riitiORiQO'7.    «Jo..;««    •ioQOQ»t7A'y7.    fr^toi  the  geucral  tox  psycT ;  lo  thc  UBW  aud  impeiati?*  pro- 

f2JS2*^o2!'   S?v""®'  $10,323,574.77;    total,  ^j^.J^^  ^j,^^^^  ^  intended  to  mimaak  the  profiitr 

$97,974,088.74.    The  premiums  received  for  the  ^  ^he  dishonert,  defeat  the  cunning  of  the  Infider, 

year  were :    Fire,  $1,175,299.50 ;  marine,  $851,-  leaaen  the  burdena  of  the  upright  o&nn,  and  stimii- 

291.37 ;   total,  $1,426,590.87.    The  losses    paid  late  the  fidelity  of  tax  officers.    The  average  rrta  of 
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taxation  throuf^hoat  the  State  was  last  year  1*71  per  in  du^.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  thia  concU- 
cent,  on  a  valuation  which  in  many  towns  was  much  tion  of  affiure  is  mosdy  oooflned  toourcitieB  and  laiger 
below  a  '  just  value/  We  believe  that,  under  the  aya-  villafres.  In  other  plaoea  the  law  appears  to  have  been 
tern  proposed,  the  annual  levy  need  not  exceed  an  faithfully  and  aucoeaafully  adminiatered. 
avenge  of  1  per  cent"  Political.— On  May  20  a  State  convention  of 
Yalaatlon.— Pursuant  to  the  law  requiring  a  the  Union  Labor  party  met  at  Waterville  apd 
valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  State  once  nominated  Isaac  K.  Clark,  of  Bangor,  for  Gov- 
in  ten  years,  forpurposes  of  State  taxation,  the  ernor.  A  platform  was  adopted  favoring  the 
Governor  in  1889  appointed  a  valuation  commis-  distribution  of  the  United  States  Treasury  sur- 
sion  of  16  persons.  This  commission  met  on  plus  among  the  people,  the  establishment  of 
Dec  3,  1889,  and  continued  its  sessions  to  postal  savings  banks,  the  ownership  of  trans- 
March  28,  when  it  adjourned  till  the  second  portation  ana  telegraph  facilities  by  the  Oovem- 
Tuesday  in  November.  The  total  valuation  of  ment,  and  the  pensioning  of  evei^'  soldier  and 
the  State,  as  returned  to  the  commission  by  the  sailor  who  has  seen  service.  Opposition  was  de- 
aasessors  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  plantations,  clared  to  the  gift  of  land  to  corporations,  the 
was  $258,910,5^,  against  $228,030,656  returned  sale  of  land  to  aliens,  the  dealing  in  futures  of 
by  the  assessors  in  1880.  The  value  of  the  wild  agricultural  products,  and  to  employment  of 
lands,  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission,  is  contract  labor.  The  Australian  ballot  system 
to  be  added.  The  amount  of  railroad  property  and  a  graduated  income  tax  were  recommended. 
reported  to  the  commission  is  $2,300,000.  Bank  On  June  4  a  State  Democratic  convention  at 
stock  gives  a  total  of  $8,836,281.  In  1880  the  Augusta  nominated  Francis  W.  Hill,  of  Exeter, 
State  had  a  reported  value  of  shipping  of  $8,678,-  for  Qovemor,  and  adopted  a  platform  that  oon- 
003.     The  amount  reported  in  18^  was  but  tained  the  following : 

$5,528,626,  a  decrease  m  ten  years  of  $3,154,470.  Rttol94d,  That  reform  in  the  administration  of  the 
The  total  value  of  live  stock  reported  was  nearly  affidra  of  the  State  is  ur^ntly  demanded.  Meedleaa 
$16,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  com-  and  extravagant  expenditures  have  oome  largely  to 
mission  had  not  made  its  final  report.  absorb  our  State  revenues,  thus  postpoDing  the  pay- 
Abandoned  Farms.— During  the  year  stotis-  "?«"'  P^.^^e  State  war  debt,  upon  which  more  than 
tics  were  gathered  by  the  State  tJommissioner  of  J.*»t  ^^Br^S^l!'??""*  ''"J^°f  ^""^^  ^^  '5  ''^^'^'^ 
p^boranflndustri/lStatisU^  ^A^fJStX-M"^^^ 
towns  and  plantations  m  the  State,  respectmg  nearly  stationary,  with  no  SUte  cnterpriaea  requiring 
the  number  and  value  of  abandoned  farms  there-  an  outlay,  the  expenditures  for  State  purpoeee  have 
in.  His  report  shows  a  total  of  3,318  such  farms,  been  nearly  quadrupled  under  the  rule  of  the  fiepubli- 
or  an  aTerage  of  nearly  seven  for  each  town.  The  can  party. 

number  of  acres  included  in  these  farms  is  254,-  J?^^*  That  the  hypocrisy  and  dishonesty  with 

613,  or  500  acres  to  each  town,  and  they  are  val-  J^^-?«  republican  party  has  dealt  with  the  quea- 

«ww«  «♦  fti  QAfi  Tfto  ^^  .n  ovAMi^  /^#  aq  OQ  on  uo.w>  ^^^  ^'  temperance  deserves  the  condemnation  ot  all 

ucdat  $1,268,769,  or  an  averajge  of  $3.99  an  acre.  ^       ^^  They  use  the  statutes  of  the  State  for 

Prohibition.— The  decision  of  the  United  Jorty  pun)oi«i  and  the  corruption  of  the  ballot.    For 

States  Supreme  Court,  late  m  Apnl,  in  the  case  party  ends  they  permit  the  laws  to  be  openly  and 

of  Lieisj  V8,  Hardin,  was  soon  followed  by  the  notoriously  violated. 

opening  of   -  original-package  "   shops  in  the  On  June  12  the  Republican  State  Convention 

lATger  towns  and  cities.    A  seizure  of  liquor  at  assembled  at  Augusta  and  unanimously  nomi- 

one  of  these  shops  was  promptly  made,  and  the  ^ated    Gov.    Burieigh    for    re-election.      The 

questions  involved  were  broughtJ)efore  the  Stote  platform  includes  the  following : 

Supreme  Court  m  the  case  of  State  vs.  Bums.  -^  f^,    «      ...          ^^,  -                        ,    ,    . 

The  Court  rendered  a  decision  on  May  29  to  the  It.[the  Bepublican  p«ty]  ft^ors  an  economical  ad- 

2t     riXl  1  *ci*i«'ii^  o  ucvioiwu  wii  A«»j  w  w  tiic  ministration  and  a  oontmuanoe  of  the  financial  pohoy 

effect  that  such  seizure  was  illegal.    The  con-  ^hi^h,  under  the  adnunistiaUon  of   Gov.  Edwin 

eluding  portion  of  the  opinion  is  as  follows :  c.  Burleigh,  haa  lessened  the  bniden  of  the  people  by 

The  case  of  6ns.  Leiay  H  ah,  w.  Hardin,  fust  de-  reducing  both  the  amount  of  the  State  debt  and  the 

cided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Btatea  on  rate  of  interest  paid  upon  it. 

ftill  oonaideTBtion,  aeema  to  clearly  settle  the  question,  «  Mvora  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  may  be 

Bnd  to  require  us,  as  we  are  bound  on  such  queatlona  necoasary  for  the  protection  of  labor. 

bv  the  law  as  determined  by  that  court,  to  reverse  tlie  «  no^  only  reoognixea  the  evils  of  mtemperanoe 

rulintfsbelow,andsuatainthelawaccoTdingtothere-  «nd  sympathpea  with  all  honest  and  well-directed 

spondent'a  contention.    The  opinion  of  a  minority  of  efforts  to  eradicate  them,  but  it  unreaervedly  renewa 

the  Judges  aitting  in  that  case  appettn  to  be  verv  ita  adhesion  to  the  pnnoiple  oi  the  prohibition  oi  the 

elaborate  and  ezhauatlve  of  the  queation  involved  an'd  Hqwr  traffic,  and  inaieta  upon  the  thorough  and  effeot- 

mar  oommend  itaelf  to  many  aa  contaiiiing  the  bettor  l^e  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law.    It  demands 

ocyncluaion.    Our  obedience  is  due,  however,  to  the  of  Congreas  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  aa  shall 

jndiriDent  which  prevails.    Not  that  our  statute  is  un-  enable  each  State  U>  exercise  full  control  within  ito 

constitutional,  for  it  prohibito  only  the  "  unlawftil  borders  over  the  traffic  in  all  liquors  whether  im- 

sale  "  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  but  that  ite  interpreta-  ported  therein  in  the  original  packages  or  otherwise, 

tion  must  be  constitutional.  It  favors  an  elective  system  free  th)m  corruption 

,     ^                 ,                       ,          .  and  fraud,  and  it  approves  of  any  legislation  that 

No  general  effort  was  thereafter  made  to  in-  may  be  required  to  secure  that  end. 

terf ere  with  the  business  of  these  shops,  until  the  u  favors  the  policy  which  protecta  American  laber 

passage  of  the   Wilson  bill  by  Congress  com-  agunat  forcigp  competition,  aids  agriculture,  builds 

bcUed   them   to  close.    Regarding  the  general  «P  Ameriom  industry,  and  creates  an  adequutc  home 

nneration  of  the  Drohibitorv  law  the  Governor  i^^^l^ct  'or  domestic  production. 

opera                        *^i.i.uT^«i'i.         ^<i  ant  It  favors  liberal  pensions  for  service  rendered  in  the 

says  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1891 :  ^^  ^*^  rdteUion.               '»'^**^^  i^uuurcu 

It  cftn  not  be  denied  that  the  law  for  the  suppression  It  favors  the  regulation  of  immifpntion,  ro  as  to 

of  the  liquor  traffic  is  often  violated,  and  that  officials  prevent  the  introduction  of  convict  and  pauper  labor 

charged  with  ito  enforoement  are  ireqoentiy  derelict  and  the  criminal  claasee. 
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On  June  15  the  Democratic  nominee,  Francis 
W.  Hill,  died  suddenly  at  Exeter.  A  call  was 
issued  by  the  State  committee,  under  which  the 
mcmbera  oi  the  former  convention  reassembled 
at  Augusta  on  July  2.  At  this  meeting  William 
P.  Thompson,  of  Belfast,  was  nominated  for 
Governor.  A  different  spirit  regarding  the  pro- 
hibition question  prevailed,  the  platform  of  the 
former  convention  being  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  resolution  favoring  "  the  election  of  a 
Governor  and  Legislature  who  will  resubmit  the 
prohibitory  amendment  to  the  people."  The 
Prohibition  party  was  also  in  the  field  with 
Aaron  Clark,  of  Buxton,  as  its  nominee  for 
Governor. 

The  election  in  September  assumed  a  national 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  the 
only  indication,  prior  to  the  November  elections, 
of  popular  opinion  regarding  the  national  Ad- 
ministration and  the  recent  action  of  Congress. 
The  result  was  an  increase  in  the  Republican 
majority.  For  Governor,  Burleigh,  received  64,- 
214  votes ;  Thompson,  45,331 ;  Aaron  Clark,  2,981; 
and  Isaac  R.  Clarx,  1,296.  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature were  elected  as  follow :  Senate,  Republi- 
cans 27,  Democrats  4 ;  House,  Republicans  110, 
Democrats  41.  In  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Thomas  B.  Reed,  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  was  re-elected  by  a 
plurality  of  4,827,  receiving  16,797  votes  to  11,- 
970  votes  for  Melvin  P.  Frank,  his  Democratic 
opponent  In  1888  Mr.  Reed's  plurality  was 
2.488.  In  the  other  three  Congressional  dis- 
tricts Republicans  were  elected  by  the  follow- 
ing vote:  Second  District,  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr. 
^lep.),  16,459,  Charles  E.  Allen  (Dem.),  11,647; 
Third  District,  Seth  L.  Milliken  (Rep.),  14,- 
493,  Charles  Baker  (Dem.),  10,978 ;  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, Charles  A.  Boutelle,  15,829.  Josiah  Cros- 
by, 11,236. 

MARYLAND,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
April  28, 1788 ;  area,  12,210  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  319.728  in  1790 ;  841,548  in  1800 ;  380,546  in 
1810;  407,350  in  1820;  447.040  in  1830;  470,019 
in  1840 ;  583,034  in  1850 ;  687,049  in  1860 ;  780,- 
894  in  1870 ;  934,943  in  1880 ;  and  1,042,390  in 
1890.    Capital,  Annapolis. 

GoTernnient. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Elihu  E. ' 
Jackson,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  E.  W. 
LeCompte;  Treasurer,  Stevenson  Archer,  who 
was  removed  from  ofBce  by  the  Governor,  on 
April  15,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edwin  H.  Brown ; 
Comptroller,  L.  Victor  Baughman;  Attorney- 
General,  William.  P.  Whyte ;  Secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Education,  M.  A.  Newell ;  Tax  Com- 
missioner, Levin  Woolford,  who  died  Sept.  29, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Frank  T.  Shaw;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Richard  H. 
Alvey;  Associate  Justices,  James  M.  Robinson, 
James  McSherry,  Levin  T.  H.  Irving,  William 
S.  Brvan,  Frederick  Stone,  Oliver  Miller,  and 
David  Fowler. 

Gonntjr  Debts. — ^The  total  debt  of  Maryland 
counties  in  1890  was  $872,131,  a  decrease  of 
$528,964  in  ten  years.  The  bonded  debt  was 
$839,900,  and  the  fioating  debt  $32,231. 

Popalatlon. — ^The  following  table  exhibits  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties  as  ascer- 


tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880: 


couNnis. 

AIIegaDy 

Anoe  Arnndel 

Baltimore  dty 

Baltinioro  Coootj 

OalTeit 

Qut)llo« 

Carroll 

CecU 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Krederlck 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Pripce  Qeorge^s 

Qaeen  Anne 

8t  Mary's 

Bomerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

TdtoL 


1880. 

IBINI. 

88,013 

4i^n 

28,626 

84,094 

]»2;»18 

481489 

88,886 

72,909 

10,688 

9,860 

18.766 

18,908 

80,992 

82,876 

87,106 

96,851 

18,5i8 

16,191 

88,110 

24,848 

60,482 

49,618 

18.176 

14,218 

88,042 

88,996 

16,140 

16,869 

17,605 

17,471 

24,769 

87,185 

86,461 

86,0S0 

19,267 

18,461 

16.984 

16,819 

81,668 

94.166 

19,065 

19.786 

88,661 

89,782 

iaoi6 

19,980 

19,689 

19,747 

984,948 

1,018,890 

8vB» 

103,12< 

•  10,4*7 

•673 

137 

1^384 

♦1,»T 

•8,341 

1.79 

•9T0 

2,089 

951 

129 

•184 

2.436 

•871 

•796 

•1,115 

2,487 

6n 
usn 

1^14 
20S 

10744T 


Lefrislatire  Session.— The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  began  on  Jan. 
1,  and  ended  on  March  81.  On  Jan.  14  United 
States  Senator  Ephraim  K.  Wilson,  whoreceired 
the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  cancas,  was 
re-elected  for  the  term  of  six  years,  by  the  follow- 
ing vote :  Senate,  Wilson  16,  Thomas  S.  Hod- 
son,  the  Republican  nominee,  6 ;  House,  Wilson 
50,  Hodson  28.  An  Australian  or  secret  ballot 
law  was  a  notable  result  of  the  session.  It 
applies  to  all  elections,  except  in  9  specified 
counties,  and  contains  the  following  general 
provisions :  All  ballots  shall  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed at  public  expense.  The  names  of  those 
candidates  only  who  have  properly  filed  nomina- 
tion papers  can  be  printed  on  the  ballots.  If  the 
candidate  has  been  nominated  by  the  oonrentioa 
or  caucus  of  a  party  that  in  the  last  pre<xdiog 
election  polled  at  least  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
yotc  cast  his  nomination  papers  shall  be  sign^ 
by  the  presiding  officer  and  secretary  of  such 
convention  or  caucus.  Candidates  may  be  also 
nominated  when  their  nomination  papers  are 
signed  by  registered  voters  to  the  number  of 
5W  if  the  candidate  is  to  be  voted  for  through- 
out the  State ;  to  the  number  of  900  If  he  is  to 
be  voted  for  in  the  larger  cities ;  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  200  in  all  other  cases.  The  nomination 
papers  of  candidates  who  are  to  be  voted  for  in 
more  than  one  county  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  those  of  other  candidates 
with  the  county  supervisors  of  election,  except 
that  in  Baltimore  they  shall  be  filed  with  the 
city  supervisors  of  election.  At  least  fonrteen 
days  before  the  election  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  certify  the  nominations  filed  with  him  to 
the  respective  boards  of  supervisors,  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  furnish- 
ing the  official  ballots.  The  names  of  all  the 
candidates  shall  be  on  one  ballot,  those  nomi> 
nated  by  each  political  party  being  grouped  in 
parallel  columns,  headed  by  the  name  of  the 
party  and  the  party  emblem  or  device,  if  any. 
Blank  spaces  shall  be  left  for  writing  additional 
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names.  The  voter  shall  place  a  cross  opposite  business  in  the  State.  Telephone,  parlor-car, 
the  name  of  each  candidate  voted  for,  or  he  may  palace-car,  and  sleeping-car  companies  were 
▼ote  for  all  the  candidates  of  any  party  by  plac-  taxed  2  per  cent. ;  oil  or  pipe-line  companies,  1 
ing  a  cross  opposite  the  party  name  or  device.  pNercent.;  and  electric-light,  electric-constmc- 
The  ballots  shall  be  printed  with  black  ink,  on  tion,  gaano,  phosphate,  and  fertilizer  corn- 
clear  white  paper,  and  on  the  back  of  each  shall  panics,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  Such  corporations 
be  stamped  the  words  "  Official  ballot  for,"  with  were  required,  before  doing  business  in  th^  State, 
the  name  of  the  polling  place,  the  date  of  the  to  file  a  certified  copy  of  tneir  charter  with  the 
election,  and  a  fcLC  nmue  of  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  appoint  at  least  two 
president  of  the  board  of  supervisors  preparing  ag[ents  m  the  State  on  whom  legal  process 
the  ballots.  Sample  copies  of  the  official  ballot,  might  be  served.  Foreign  railroad,  telegraph  or 
without  the  indorsement  on  the  back,  shall  be  cable,  and  express  or  transportation  companies 
publicly  posted  at  least  four  days  before  each  doing  business  in  the  State,  and  not  taxed  on  the 
election.  The  election  clerks  shall  keep  in  a  shares  of  their  capital  stock  in  the  State,  were 
book  for  that  purpose  a  record  of  the  name  of  subjected  to  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  ^oss 
each  voter  and  the  order  in  which  he  voted.  At  receipts  of  their  business  in  the  State  in  addition 
each  polling  place  voting  shelves  or  compart-  to  the  taxes  on  their  real  property.  A  tax  or 
ments  (not  less  than  1  for  each  100  qualified  bonus  of  one  eighth  of  1  per  cent  wss  imposed 
voters,  and  never  less  than  5  in  Baltimore,  or  on  the  capital  stock  of  ful  corporations  there- 
less  than  8  outside)  shall  be  so  erected  that  in  after  created,  and  upon  an)r  subsequent  increase 
marking  the  ballots  the  voters  may  be  in  sight,  of  stock  of  such  corporations.  Upon  any  in- 
but  screened  from  the  observation  of  others.  A  crease  of  stock  of  old  corporations,  a  tax  or 
guard  rail  shall  be  so  constructed  that  only  per-  bonus  of  one  sixth  of  1  per  cent  was  levied, 
sous  within  the  inclosure  can  approach  within  Religious  and  charitable  corporations  and  raU- 
6  feet  of  the  ballot-boxes  or  of  the  compart-  road  companies  were  exempted  from  the  last- 
ments.     A  rubber  stamp  shall  be  provided  in  mentionea  tax. 

each  compartment  for  the  purpose  of  marking  Provision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  new  cer- 
the  cross.  Not  more  than  4  voters  in  excess  of  tificates  of  indebtedness,  to  be  called  the  ex- 
the  number  of  voting  shelves  shall  be  allowed '  change  loan  of  1891,  to  the  amount  of  $970,* 
within  the  rail  at  one  time ;  and  not  more  than  595.85,  bearing  not  over  8*65  per  cent  interest 
6  persons,  in  addition  to  those  within  the  rail,  and  r^eemable  in  1905.  These  certificates  may 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  poll-room  at  one  time  be  issued  in  exchange  for  or  may  be  sold  and 
The  ballot  clerk  shall  place  his  initials  on  the  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
back  of  each  ballot  under  the  foe  simile  before  loans  of  1887,  1888,  1889,  and  1847,  now  re- 
delivering the  ballot  to  the  voter.  The  voter  deemable.  It  was  further  provided  that  all 
may  take  with  him  any  unofficial  sample  ballot  money  in  the  treasury  in  excess  of  $150,000 
of  a  different  color  from  the  official  ballot,  to  aid  not  needed  for  current  expenses  should  be 
him  in  marking  his  own.  After  marking  the  transferred  to  the  sinking  lund  and  used  to 
ballot,  he  shall  fold  it  so  that  his  choice  is  not  purchase  securities  therefor,  such  securities  to 
visible,  and  so  that  the  initials  of  the  ballot  oe  stamped  with  the  words  "  purchased  for  the 
clerk  appear.    No  voter  within  the  railing  shall  sinking  fund." 

talk  with  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  another.  The  number  of  tobacco  inspection  warehouses 

No  ofilcial  ballots  can  be  taken  from  the  poll-  was  reduced  from  five  to  three, 

room.     No  ballot  shall  be  deposited  or  counted  Several  amendments  were  made  to  the  oyster 

unless   it  has  the  official  inaorsement  on  the  laws,  the  most  important  requiring  that  every 

back  and  the  initials  of  the  ballot  clerk.    Suit-  oyster  whose  shell  measures  less  than  2^  inches 

able  penalties  are  imposed  for  violations  of  the  in  length  from  hinge  to  mouth  shall  be  culled 

various  provisions  of  the  act    By  another  act,  out  and  returned  to  the  bed.    The  State  was  re- 

the  registration  law  is  revised  and  amended  in  districted  for  members  of  Congress  in  order  to 

many  of  its  details,  especially  in  the  provisions  make  five  of  the  six  districts  reliably  Demo- 

reUting  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  cratic.     A  high-license  law  for  Baltimore  cit^ 

Important  changes  were  made  at  this  session  was  passed,  increasing  the  price  of  liquor  h- 

in  the  revenue  laws.    An  annual  State  tax  was  censes  to  $250  annually. 

imposed  on  the  gross  receipts  of  corporations  The  following  constitutional  amenrl ments  were 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  doing  proposed  and  provision  was  made  for  their  sub- 
business  therein  as  follow :  On  steam  railroaa  mission  to  the  people  at  the  next  election : 
companies,  tele^^ph  or  cable  companies,  express  1.  AuthoriziDf|^  the  Governor  to  veto  separate  items 
or  transportation  companies,  oil  or  pipe-line  hi  any  appropriation  bill.  2..  Providing  that  the 
companies,  and  title-insurance  companies,  a  tax  General  Assembly  shall  not  alter  or  amend  the  char- 
of  1  ^r  cent ;  on  telephone,  parlor-dar,  sleeping-  ^^  ^.^  ^7  exiytm^  corporation  or  i^isb  any  genera  or 
«--  ^#^,iArwL,*f  ♦•,,;♦  ^^.vTnf^A  »Ja  A4li:f«  special  law  for  its  benefit,  unless  said  corporation 
car,  safe-deposit  tnist,  guarantee  and  fidelity  ^Q  surrender  all  its  claims  to  exemption  from  taxa- 
companies,  a  tax  of  2  per  cent ;  and  on  electnc-  ^on  or  fW)m  the  repeal  or  modification  of  ita  charter, 
light  and  electnc-construction  companies,  a  tax  and  that  any  corporation  which  shall  accept,  use,  en- 
01  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  When  the  line  or  joy,  or  in  any  way  avail  it«elf  of  any  rights,  privi- 
business  of  any  such  company  extends  beyond  leges,  or  advantagea  hereafter  mnted  by  any  gen- 
the  St«te  it  is  required  to  pay  a  tax  only  on  the  eral  or  special  act,  shall  be  ooncTusively  presumed  to 
gross  receipts  accruing  from  business  within  the  ^^t  Burrendered  any  exemption  from  taxati^  grant- 
K  the  Lount  to  fe  ascertained  as  prescribed  ^.i^,  k^ht^iis  tS' dtcTalS tft  ^xilult 
in  the  act  Corporations  organized  outside  the  ^e  uniform  on  the  same  kinds  of  property  or  class  of 
State,  but  doing  business  therein,  were  subjected  subieots  and  should  be  levied  and  oolfccted  under 
to  a  similar  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  their  general  laws,  but  that  the  General  Assembly  may  ex- 
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empt  thorefrom  public  property  and  the  property  of  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — The 

religioua,  charitable,  benevolent,  literary,  or  educa-  wreck  of  this  canal  by  the  freshets  of  May  and 

tional  institutions.    All  other  prowrty  may  be  taxed  j^ng,  1889,  brought  before  the  General  Assembly 

and  the  income*  of  citizena  may  be  taxed  bv  general  ^^e  imperative  necessity  of  devising  some  means 

laws.    4.  Amending  section  1  ot  Article  VII  so  that  *      »»"t2r"r  J* '  jTs  IL   o*  *   «1  ^  •    s        *  *.  i 

county  commisfiionere  instead  of  being  elected  every  \^  save  the  interest  of  the  State  therein  from  total 

two  years  in  November  may  be  elected  at  such  timea  loss.    At  the  begmning  of  the  session  the  ua- 

in  8uch  numbers  and  for  such  periods,  not  exceeding  bilities  of  the  canal  company  having  priority  of 

six  yearn,  as  mav  be  prescribed  by  law. '  5.  Author-  the  claims  of  the  State  aggregated  about  $4,2^,- 

izing  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  sell,  subject  to  000,  comprising  the  following  items:  For  repair 

such  regulations  as  the  GeneiBl  Assembly  may  pre-  bonds  issued  in  1878,  $500,00)  and  interest  ac- 

?^J®' .    •ISu'"'*^      n      T*^V  7^®Si®^  ?*  '^^"  crued  thereon  |90,000 ;  for  labor  and  repairs  upon 

holder  or  creditor,  in  all  works  of  internal  improve-  .,  ^  «„„.i  „k«,T*.  d'mty^n.  #«-  •   u^a^,^!^*  «5»I« 

ment  and  in  any  banking  corporation,  receiving  in  J^®  canal  about  »70,000;  for  a  judgment  upon 

payment  the  bonds  or  registered  debt  of  the  State,  the  wharf  property  at  Cumberland,  upon  which 

6.  Authorizing  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  laws  execution  might  be  issued  at  wiy  moment  |30,- 

taxing  mortgages  upon  i>ropeny  in  the  State  and  the  000 ;  for  preferred  construction  bonds  of  1844, 

debts  secured  thereby  in  the  county  or  dty  whore  91,600,500,  and  for  interest  thereon  since  Jan. 

such  property  is  situated.  1865  about  11,860,500.    During  several  months 

r\*u  -  -  4.   ^t  4.U • #  11  —  prior  to  the  session,  the  State  Board  of  Public 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  \^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^[^.^  proposals  for  a  lease  of 

To  punish  any  person  who  with  mtent  to  extort  the  property  without  success,  and  the  General 

money  or  procure  other  profit  shall  falsely  accuse  or  Assembly,  in  January,  passed  a  resolution  direct- 

threaten  to  accuse  another  of  any  crime  or  of  any-  ing  the  board  to  advertise  for  such  propolis, 

thing  which.  If  true,  would  tend  to  bring  him  mto  ^f^^  bids  to  be  opened  on  Feb.  4. 

contempt  or  disrepute.                                      .  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  a  proposition  was 

To  punu»h  any  one  who  instigates,  engages  m,  or  .  "  *  y"**'  "*  ^r^  T._r*     *^j  VT     i:    i     j 

in  any  way  turtfiicre  any  act  of  crueltV  to'^aSy  anikial  "^ceived  from  the  Washington  and  Cumberland 

or  any  act  tending  to  produce  such  cruelty,  or  who  RailroaaCompany,wmcn  was  deemed  by  the  uov- 

by  any  act  or  neglect  willfully  causes  or  permito  any  emor  to  be  advantageous  to  the  State,  and  an  act 

animal  to  undergo  torture  or  cruelty.  was  passed  in  accordance  therewith.    This  act 

Empowering  the  directors  of  the  Maryland  Peni-  provides  that  the  canal  company  may  lease  the 


To  punish  persons  engaged  in  betting,  gambling,  P*'^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  canal,  or  lands  adjacent*  a  line 

bookmakinff,  or  pool  seiltng  at  any  race,  cocking-  of  railroad  from  Cumberland  to  the  city  of  Wash- 

mMu,  bas^^dl  match,  or  contest  of  any  kind,  and  to  ington,  and  to  operate  the  same    For  such  lease 

punish  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  land,  building,  or  the  railroad  company  shall  pay  to  the  Sute 

veeseU  who  nermit  such  letting,  etc. :  but  this  act  Treasurer,  within  six  months  of  its  execution,  a 

shall  not  appfy  to  horse  rac«i  at  agncultunU  faim  or  g^„         j  ^  ^y^^  principal  and  accrued  interest 

upon  any  race  course  or  driving  park  in  the  State.  ^f  furt..««;^  \LZ£  Jx#  i  Sra  „i««  •wi  rSri  Z^^^* 

Adding  tlie  80th  day  of  May,  known  as  Decoration  ^l  ^^^  F^^^^  bonds  of  1878,  also  $70,000  to  meet 

Day,  to  the  list  of  legal  holidays.  ^^^  existing  claims  for  labor  and  repairs,  and  also 

To  prohibit  foreign  life-insurance  companies  doing  a  sum  ec^uaA  to  the  judgment  of  about  $30,000 

business  in  the  State  from  makizig  an^  discrimina-  outstanding  against  the  canal  company.    These 

tion  between  persons  of  the  samoi  class  in  the  rate  of  sums  the  Treasurer  shall  apply  to  the  pun:hase 

premium  charged  for  life  or  endowment  insurance.  of  said  bonds,  claims,  and  judgment  and  the  Stato 

I'rescnbing  the  contents  and  dimensions  of  astand-  »u„n  u^  ^nhm^fitiAfl  t«  th«  ri^^htj*  of  thft  fnmu»r 

ard  barrel  for  measurinff  green  pease  and  beans  in  the  ?  ,i*       *i,       ?^^{if^i;-     H^  Z^^ 

hull  and  other  like  ffiS^ri^cts,  and  requiring  ^^.^^^"^  t^®*^'-      ^'n^'"^  **1®  ^'"1*^!"'!^'"* 

every  such  barrel  to  be  stamped  by  the  mspeotor  of  railroad  company  shall  pay  to  the  SUte  Treas- 

weights  and  measures  in  Baltimore.  urer  a  sum  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  principal 

Extending  for  one  or,  at  the  latest,  two  years,  the  of  the  preferred  construction  bonds  of  1844,  out 

time  when  the  heating  of  passenger  can  by  stoves  of  which  he  shall  pay  to  the  holders  of  said  bonds 

must  be  abolished.  .    -      ,     *  one  fourth  of  the  principal  of  their  bonds  upon 

f  ^^*-      "^      "^"^"^  ^  "*  ^"^  ^  condition  that  they  surrender  them  to  the  Sute. 

""MakineTunlawftil  for  any  railroad  companv  to  '^i^Vi*^^'^*^^  '"n ''^  P*^  ^  ^*l?  ^^^  ^^"^  7"^ 

withhold  from  any  of  its  employ^  any  part  of  the  ^f  $15,000  annually  from  the  time  ita  road  is 

wages  of  said  employes  for  relief  or  insurance  pur-  completed  from  Cumberland  to  Williamsport,  but 

poses.  said  annuity  may  be  compounded  at  any  time  by 

To  punish  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  the  payment  of  $300,000.    There  were  numerous 

u^e  who  shall  obtain  anv  spirituous  or  fermented  other  provisions  regulating  the  powers  and  duties 

liquors  by  knowmgly  and  wiUlully  misrepresenting  of  the  railroad  company. 

!p!?^««;oi«  fv»-  Aoi-o^f.,..  ^#'^»^.i^  »^..,.^.  ««  ♦!,«        Ill  consequence  oi  the  prolonged  debates  aris- 

dtv  oFKhnore.  ^^  of  concealed  weapons  in  the  .^^  ^^^TSiis  measure  its  pa«lge  was  delayed 

To  prohibit  the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  of  food  ""^i*  near  the  close  of  the  session.  Meanwhile, 
and  drink  unless  the  nature  of  the  adulteration  is  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  the  bondholders 
plainly  stamped  or  printed  on  each  package  or  the  against  the  canal  company  had  reached  an  ad- 
purchaser  is  informed  by  the  seller  of  ita  true  nature,  vanced  stage  in  the  courts.  The  holders  of  the 
and  to  prohibit  thesale  of  diseased,  corrupted,  or  un-  repair  bonds  of  1878  had  petitioned  the  Court  of 
wholesome  flesh,  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  previa-  ^^e  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  the  Maryland 

Increasing  the  jurisdiction  ofjuBtioes  of  the  peace.  Supreme  Court   to  decree  a  foreclosure  sdle  of 

Requu-ing  notice  of  the  death  of  any  person  Vbom  a  ^^  property  and  the  holders  of  the  construction 

contagious  disease  to  be  at  once  given  to  the  Score-  bonds  of  1844  had  appealed  to  the  same  tnbunals 

tary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  to  appoint  receivers  to  take  charge  of  the  prop- 
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erty  and  to  repair  and  operate  the  canal  for  their  Governor  his  resignation  as  Treasurer,  but  it 
benefit.  Upon  these  petitions,  Justice  Cox,  of  the  was  not  accepted.  The  investigating  committee, 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  Jan.  27,  ap-  on  April  10,  made  a  report  to  the  Governor,  on 
pointed  receivers  of  the  property  within  the  Dis-  the  basis  of  the  testimony  then  before  it,  de- 
trict  of  Columbia,  with  authority  to  repair  it  and  daring  that  sufficient  evidence  had  been  dis- 
place it  in  condition  for  sale,  and  on  Feb.  24  Chief-  covert  to  show  that  Mr.  Archer  had  been  guilty 
Judge  Alvey,of  the  Mary  land  Supreme  Court,  ren-  of  deliberate  malfeasance  in  office  by  the  mis- 
dered  a  decision  appointing  receivers  to  examine  appropriation  of  large  numbers  of  bonds  belong- 
and  report  to  him  the  condition  of  the  canal,  as  ing  to  the  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  fl  127,000 
prelimmary  to  the  determination  of  the  question  or  thereabouts ;  that  it  had  traced  the  disposi- 
whether  it  should  be  sold  or  be  repaired  and  put  tion  of  $48,500  of  the  missing  bonds;  and  that 
in  operation  again.  The  report  of  the  Maryland  it  recommended  the  immediate  institution  of 
receivers  was  made  several  months  later,  and  on  suits  against  the  bondsmen  of  Mr.  Archer  and 
the  basis  of  facts  presented  by  them,  the  court,  the  beginning  of  suitable  criminal  proceedings 
on  Sept.  2,  decreed  that  the  canal  should  be  sold,  against  him.  The  Governor  thereupon  notified 
Soon  thereafter  the  bondholders  of  1844  peti-  the  Treasurer  to  appear  before  him  on  April  16 
tioned  Judee  Alvey  to  be  subrogated  to  the  nghts  to  answer  the  charges  of  the  committee,  and  on 
of  the  bondholders  of  1878,  and  that  they  might  the  same  day  he  was  put  under  arrest  to  answer 
be  allowed  to  restore  and  operate  the  canal  as  a  a  criminal  charge  of  embezzlement.  On  April 
water  way,  notwithstanding  his  former  decree  of  15  Mr.  Archer  did  not  appear  in  his  defense, 
sale.  The  court  in  October  granted  their  peti-  He  was,  therefore,  summarily  removed  from  of- 
tion  on  condition  that  they  would  pay  off  the  fice  and  Edwin  H.  Brown  was  appointed  his 

Srincipal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  of  1878,  liqui-  successor.  Early  in  June  the  investigating  com- 
ate  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  receivers,  mittee  published  its  final  report,  snowing  the 
and  give  bond  within  sixty  days  from  the  pas-  total  defalcation  to  be  $132,401.25.  Of  the  miss- 
sage  of  the  decree  in  the  sum  of  $600,000  to  re-  ing  bonds,  the  committee  traced  the  disposition 
store  the  canal  and  have  it  in  running  order  by  of  all  except  $10,000.  They  also  found  that 
the  1st  day  of  Mav,  1891.  On  Nov.  28  this  bond  the  State  officers,  especially  the  Governor,  had 
was  executed,  and  the  money  for  the  payment  of  been  too  lenient  in  the  perfonnnnce  of  the  duties 
the  bondholders  of  1878  was  brought  into  court,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Constitution,  and 
An  order  was  then  passed  directing  the  receivers,  haa  thereby  made  more  easj  the  wrong-doing 
to  turn  over  all  the  canal  property  to  the  bond-  of  the  Treasurer.  In  the  cnminal  proc^ings, 
holders  of  1844.  From  this  decree  the  canal  which  were  begun  in  April,  a  motion  was  miSe 
oom(»ny  took  an  appeal.  In  the  Court  of  the  by  the  attorneys  of  Mr.  Archer  to  quash  the  in- 
District  of  Columbia  a  similar  decree  was  ob-  dictment  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  defining 
tained  on  similar  conditions  covering  the  prop-  and  punishing  embezzlement  did  not  cover  the 
erty  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  the  Wash-  case  of  misappropriation  of  public  funds  by  a 
ington  and  Cumberland  Railroad  Company  had  State  Treasurer.  This  motion  was  granted  by 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  act  of  tne  Legis-  Judge  Stewart  of  Baltimore,  and  an  appeal  from 
lature  above  mentioned,  the  outlook  at  the  close  his  ruling  was  taken  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
of  the  year  was  that  the  bondholders  of  1844  Arguments  on  this  point  were  made  on  June  17, 
would  obtain  control  and  that  the  canal  would  and  a  decision  of  the  court  was  reached  on  July 
again  be  opened  as  a  water  way.  1.    The  statute  in  question  provides : 

The  Archer  Wefalcation.-On  Mai^  26  a  ^^^^                j^^j^.     ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^       ^^^^^^^ 

roecial  message  tx)  the  Ijegislature  from  Gov.  ^j^^^  or  appointed  bySe  Govcmor,  corrirate  au- 

Jackson  apprised  that  body  that  the  State  Audi-  thorities  of  Baltimore,  or  any  other  authonty  legally 

tor  was  in  possession  of  information  indicating  authorized  to  make  such  appointment,  who  aball  frau- 


Pursuant  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor,  a  The  court  decided  that  the  words  "  or  to  any 

joint  legislative  committee  of  investigation  was  other  person  by  law  authorized  to  receive  the 

at  once  appointed,  and  this  committee  made  an  same  "  were  broad  enough  to  cover  the  present 

examination  of  the  State  securities.    Of  bonds  case,  inasmuch  as  a  retiring  Treasurer  is  bound 

to  the  value  of  $572,000.  supposed  to  be  depos-  by  law  to  account  to  his  successor.    The  case 

ited  in  vaults  in  Baltimore,  the  committee,  ac-  was  remanded  tp  the  lower  court  for  trial ;  but 

cording  to  their  preliminary  report  on  March  on  July  7,  before  the  hearing  should  begin,  Mr. 

28.  were  able  to  nnd  only  $445,000,  showing  a  Archer  appeared  in  court,  pleaded  guilty,  and 

deficit  of  $127,000.    Mr.  Archer  was  ill  at  nis  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  State  Peni- 

home  at  Belair,  and  unable  to  render  the  com-  tentiary.  Meahwhile  suits  had  been  begun  against 

mittee  any  assistance.    As  the  re^lar  legisla-  his  bondsmen,  and  a  judgment  against  them  was 

tive  session  would  expire  by  constitutional  lim-  obtained  early  in  January,  1801. 

itation  on  March  81,  a  special  act  was  passed  As  a  result  of  this  defalcation,  the  Legislature, 

giving  the  committee   power   to  continue  its  in  its  closing  days,  passed  an   act   aeclaring 

mvestigations  aft«r  the  close  of  the  session,  and  that  the  State  Treasurer  should  not  have  access 

when  satisfied  of  the  malfeasance  of  the  Treas-  alone  to  the  sinking  fund  and  other  State  securi- 

orer,  to  take  suitable  steps  to  procure  his  re-  ties  in  the  deposit  vault,  at  Baltimore,  but  should 

moval  from  office  and  to  protect  the  State  from  always  be  attended  by  the  Comptroller,  or  by 

loss.    On  March  81  Mr.  Archer  tendered  to  the  some  other  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
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designated  by  the  GoTemor  when  the  Comp> 
troUer  could  not  attend.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  two  different  keys  should  be  neoessary 
to  reach  the  vaults,  one  of  which  should  be  held 
by  the  Treasurer  and  one  by  the  Coraptroller, 
and  that  each  should  record,  in  a  separate  book 
open  for  public  inspection,  an  accurate  list  of  all 
the  securities  in  the  vaults  at  all  times. 

Marble, — ^There  are  three  marble  quarries  in 
the  State,  the  product  of  which  in  1889  amounted 
to  803,805  cubic  feet,  the  total  value  bein^  9189, 
816.  The  expenses  of  the  three  quarries  are 
divided  as  follow :  Total  wages,  including  sala- 
ries paid  to  office  force,  978,240;  value  of  sup- 
plies and  materials  consumed,  918*647 ;  all  other 
expenses,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  etc,  915,417; 
total  expenses  incurred  in  producing  entire 
amount  of  marble,  $U2,5(H,  Capital  invested 
in  land,  9^9|400;  in  buildings  and  fixtures, 
$50,890 ;  in  tools,  live  stock,  machinery,  and 
supplies  on  hand,  9119,914;  in  cash,  9146,700, 
total  capital,  9576,904. 

Agricaltaral  Collefre.— The  Maryland  Ag- 
ricultural College  contained  about  forty  students 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  in  Prince  George's 
Countv,  on  an  estate  of  286  acres,  about  eight 
miles  from  Washing^n,  and  is  supported  in  part 
by  an  annual  appropriation  of  96,000  from  the 
State  and  by  the  annual  appropriation  of  Con- 
gress for  an  experiment  station. 

Boundary  (Questions. — In  the  matter  of  the 
dispute  with  Virginia  over  the  rights  of  the 
State  in  the  Potomac  river,  the  LegisUture  this 
year  passed  an  act  directing  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  a  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  to 
the  scope  and  effect  of  the  compact  of  1785  be- 
tween Marvland  and  Virginia,  wnether  it  applies 
to  Pocomoke  Sound,  and  whether  the  citizens  of 
Marvland  have  a  right,  jointly  with  the  citizens 
of  Virginia,  to  take  oysters  therein.  By  another 
act,  the  Attorney-General  was  directed  to  obtain 
from  the  same  court  a  decision  that  will  settle 
the  controversy  with  West  Virginia  as  to  the 
boundary  between  Garrett  County,  Maryland, 
and  Preston  County,  West  Virginia. 

Decisions. — On  June  19  the  State  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  McAllis- 
ter V8,  State,  affirming  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  1888  to  prevent  fraud  and  deception 
in  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  it  being  declared  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  the  State. 
On  the  same  day,  in  the  case  of  Emger  va.  State, 
the  act  of  1886,  which  provides  that  no  person 
shall  engage  in  the  business  of  plumbing  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  unless  such  person  shall  have 
received  from  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Practical  Plumbing  a  certificate  as  to  his  com- 
petency and  Qualification,  was  likewise  held  to  be 
constitutional. 

The  Australian  baltbt  law  passed  at  the  session 
of  this  year  was  attacked  in  the  case  of  Lankford 
vs,  Countv  Commissioners,  upon  three  grounds, 
viz. :  1.  That  it  was  not  duly  approved  and  signed 
by  the  Governor  within  the  time  required  by  the 
Constitution ;  2.  That  it  is  a  local  or  special  act, 
and  as  such  is  repugnant  to  and  in  violation  of 
section  88  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution:  8. 
That  it  violates  section  29  of  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  because  the  subject  of  the  act  is 
not  sufficiently  described  in  the  title  thereof. 


The  State  Supreme  Court,  by  a  decision  readied 
Nov.  18  (two  judges  dissenting),  found  all  of 
these  objections  untenable,  and  affiimed  the  va- 
lidity of  the  act. 

Political. — At  the  November  election  a  solid 
Democratic  delegation  to  Congress  was  chosen. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  a  New  England  State, 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution Feb.  6,  1788;  area,  8,815  square  mile& 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was  878,787  in  1790 ;  422,845  in  1800 ;  472,- 
040  in  1810;  623,159  in  1820;  610,408  in  1830; 
737,699  in  1840;  994,514  in  1850;  1,231,066  in 
1860 ;  1,457,851  in  1870 ;  1,783,085  in  1880 ;  and 
2,288,948  in  1890. 

dtoTemmeiit.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  John  Q. 
A.  Brackett,  Kepublican ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
William  H.  Haile ;  Secretarv  of  State,  Henry  B. 
Peirce ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Harden ;  Auditor, 
Charles  R.  Ladd ;  Attorney-General,  Andrew  J. 
Waterman ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  George  G. 
Crocker,  Edward  W.  Kinsley,  and  Everett  A. 
Stevens;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Creoi^  S. 
Merrill;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Marcus  Morton,  who  resigned  on  Aug;  27  and 
was  succeeded  b^  Associate-Justice  Walbridge 
A.  Field  by  appointment  of  the  Governor ;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Walbridge  A.  Field  (promoted, 
as  above  stated,  in  September),  Charles  Devens, 
William  Allen,  Charles  Allen,  Oliver  W.  Holmes, 
Jr.,  Marcus  P.  Knowlton,  and  James  M.  Morton 
(appointed  in  September  to  succeed  Justice 
Field,  pfomoted). 

Popaiation. — The  official  returns  for  the  cen- 
sus of  this  year  are  compared  with  similar  i«- 
turns  for  1880  in  the  following  table : 


COUNTIES. 


BanisUble.. 
Berkshire . . 

Bristol 

I>akes 


FrsDkUn  . . . 
Usmpden  . . 
Hsmpihlre , 
Middlesex  . 
Kantacket. 
Norfolk . . . . 
Plymouth . . 

Boflblk 

Worcester.. 


Total 


18S0. 

ISOOw 

&^ 

89473 

69,062 

81,108 

189,040 

186,4«6 

-.*^ 

4.869 

UifiSi 

»9,996 

80,001 

88,610 

]0i,143 

18C^718 

47.883 

01,859 

81T.680 

481.167 

HZ 

8,268 

9«v60T 

118,950 

74,018 

92,700 

887,927 

484,760 

fiM,897 

280,787 

1,788,065 

2.888,948 

•2,725 

lft.0i6 

47,435 

69 

56^460 


Sl^I 

<627 

USJS87 

•409 


1&6S8 
9«,SQ6 
68,890 


The  population  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State  for  1800  is  as  follows :  Boston  448,- 
477,  increase  85,038  in  ten  years ;  Worcester  84,- 
655,  increase  26,864 ;  Lowell  77,696,  increase  18,- 
221 ;  Fall  River  74,898,  increase  25,437 ;  Cam- 
bridge 70,028,  increase  17,859 ;  Lynn  55,727,  in- 
crease 17,453 ;  Lawrence  44,654,  increase  5,508 ; 
Springfield  44,179,  increase  10,839;  New  Bed- 
ford 40,733,  increase  18,888 ;  Somerville  40,152. 
increase  15,219 ;  Holyoke  35,637,  increase  13,722; 
Salem  30,801,  increase  8,238 ;  Chelsea  27,909,  in- 
crease 6,127;  Haverhill  27,412.  increase  8,940: 
Brockton  27,294,  increase  13,686 ;  Taunton  25.- 
448,  increase  4,235;  Gloucester  2^.651,  increase 
5,322;  Newton  24,379,  increase  7,384;  Maiden 
23,031,  increase  11,014;  Fitchburg  22,037,  in- 
crease 9,608;  Waltham  18,707,  increase  6,995; 
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Pittsfield  17,281,  increase  8,017;  Quincy  16,723,  954  acres  of  land,  850,587  dwellings,  178,743 
increase  0,153 ;  North  Adams  16,074,  Increase  horses,  45,899  sheep,  263,207  neat  cattle,  and  42,- 
5,883 ;  Northampton  14.990,  increase  2,818 ;  Chic-  160  swine.  Personal  estate  in  Suffolk  County, 
opee  14,050,  increase  2,764;  Newbnryport  13,-  which  includes  the  city  of  Boston,  was  valued 
947,  increase  409;  Marlborough  18,805,  increase  at  9204,961,185,  and  real  estate  at  9646,869,200. 
3,678;  Wobum  13,499,  increase  2,568;  Brook-  The  following  is  the  total  valuation  of  the  sev- 
Une  12.103,  increase  4,046;  Medford  11,079,  in-  eral  counties:  Barnstable,  919,119,734;  Berk- 
crease  3,506;  Everett  11,068,  increase  6,909;  shire,  942,863,035 ;  Bristol,  9134,054,787 ;  Dukes, 
Weymouth  10,866,  increase  296 ;  Beverly  10,821,  93,521,114 :  Essex,  9219,502,538 ;  Franklin,  920,- 
increase  2,865 ;  Clinton  10,424,  increase  2,395 ;  021,645  ;  Hampden,  995,128,777 :  Hampshire, 
Hyde  Park  10,193,  Increase  8,105;  Peabody  10,-  928,286,316;  Middlesex,  9361,959,890;  Nan- 
158,  increase  1,130.  tucket,  92,996,610 ;  Norfolk,  9185,206,582 ;  Plym- 

Finanees.— The  receipts  and  payments  on  ac-  outh,  960,828,402 ;  Suffolk,  9851,330,335 ;  Wor- 

count  of  revenue  for  the  year  were :  Cash  in  the  cester,  9179,814,866.    For  1890  a  total  State  tax 

treasury  Jan.  1,  1890,  91,587,888.44;  cash  re-  of  91*750,000  was  levied  upon  this  valuation, 

oeived  during  the  year,  911,881,720.82;  total,  Coanty  Debts.~The  total  indebtedness  of 

912,969,559.26;  payments  during  the  year,  911,-  Massachusetts  counties  in  1890  was  94,008,660, 

481,502.07;  cash  in  treasury  Jan.  1,  1891,  91,-  an  increase  of  92,687,447  in  ten  years.     The 

488,057.19.    The  estimated  receipts  for  the  year,  bonded  debt  was  93,016,000  and  the  floating 

exclusive  of  the  direct  tax,  were  98,461,868.24,  debt  9992,660. 

and  the  actual  receipts  94,088,856.47.   Adding  to  LegislatiTe  Session,  Bribery  Investiga- 

the  latter  sum  the  direct  tax  receipts,  91|749,-  tlon. — ^The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  oe- 

212JK),  and  the  balance  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  91*587,-  gan  on  Jan.  1,  and  was  prolonged  by  reason  of 

838.44,  there  is  found  to  be  a  total  actual  reve-  the  bribery  investigation  until  July  2,  covering 

nue  of  97,370,907.41.    The  actual  expenses  for  a  period  of  188  days,  and  being  the  lon^st  ses- 

the  year  were  9^,774,591.60,  as  against  9^*027,-  sion  on  record,  with  one  exception.    The  most 

991.60  in  1889.  important  measures  discussed  related  to  elevated 

The  tnnsactions  on  account  of  the  several  railways  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  The  pro- 
funds  and  trust  deposits  show  the  following  ag-  meters  of  the  Meigs  erystem  of  elevated  railways 
grates  for  the  year:  Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  obtained  an  act  permitting  the  use  of  their  sys- 
1890,  92,401,468.30 ;  cash  receipts  during  the  tem  by  any  railroad  or  street  railway  company, 
year,  913,253,352.38;  total,  915,654,820.69;  pay-  all  other  systems  beine  rejected.  At  the  same 
ments  on  these  accounts,  910,872,685.11 ;  cash  time  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company, 
on  hand  Jan.  1, 1891,  95,'^,  185.58.  owning  all  the  street  railways  of  Boston,  pre- 

Public  debt :  Amount  of  debt  Jan.  1,  1890,  sented  a  petition  for  authority  to  construct  an 

|28,251J%7.85 ;  amount  of  debt  Jan.  1,  1891,  elevated  railway  in  connection  with  its  surface 

931,381,158.30;  increase  in  1890,  98,129,870.45.  tracks,  to  be  run  through  the  principal  streets, 

The  increase  was  caused  by  the  issue  of  the  ar-  and  to  connect  by  an  mclined  plane  with  the 

moryloan,  940,000;  metropolitan  sewerage  loan,  surface  tracks  in  the  suburb.    A  bill  was  re- 

$3,000,000 ;  State  House  construction  loan,  9600,-  ported  in  connection  with  the  petition,  and  a 

000;  total,  98,640,000.    There  was  a  decrease  by  prolonged  debate  ensued.    In  the  course  of  this 

payments  as  follows :  Troy  and  Oreenfleld  Rail-  debate  Representative  Georee  F.Williams,  of 

road   bonds,    9506,129.55 ;    coast  -  defense  loan  Dedham,  bioldly  declared  to  the  House  that  the 

bonds,    9^,000  —  9510,129.55;    net    increase   as  means  adopted  by  the  railway  company  to  carry 

above,  98,129,870.45.    This  statement  shows  the  through  its  bill  would  not  bear  investigation, 

HigKgAte  amount  of  State  scrip  now  outstand-  and  that  disclosures  could  be  made  effecting  the 

ing,  but  the  actual  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  is  integrity  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  Senate. 

$3,870,000  less  than  is  named,  viz.,  927,511,158.-  Senator  Fassett,  whom  rumor  pointed  out  as 

30.    The  derluctions  are  made  on  account  of  the  the  person  alluded  to,  promptly  demanded  an 

armory  loan,  9870,000,  issued  in  18£Hd  and  1890,  investigation,  and  a  committee  of  his  colleagues 

which  is  to  be  paid  from  a  sinking  fund  sus-  was  appointed  for  that  purprose.    At  the  same 

tained  and  increased  each  year  by  the  taxation  time  tne  House  appointed  a  similar  committee  to 

of  the  cities  in  which  armories  are  located ;  and  investigate  the  practices  of  the  railway  conopan^ 

the    metropolitan    sewerage    loan,    93,000,000,  genenJly  with  regard  to  this  measure.    Testi- 

which  will  be  paid  by  a  sinking  fund  created  mony  was  given  before  the  Senate  committee  by 

by  the  taxation  of  several  cities  and  towns.  persons  connected  with  a  project  called  the  Peo- 

The  State  now  holds  trust  funds  to  the  amount  pie's  Elevated  Railway  Company,  tending  to 

of  $8,042,197.93  and  other  funds  of  $59,692.46,  show  that  Senator  Fassett  had  solicited  a  bribe 

making  this  aggregate  of  resources :   Sinking  for  himself  and  other  Senators  whom  he  claimed 

funds  Dec  81, 1890.  921,568,960.87 ;  trust  funds  to  control.    This  was  denied  by  Senator  Fassett, 

Dec  31,  ISOO,  98,642,197.48;  other  funds,  959,-  who  testified  that  he  had  been,  in  effect,  offered 

692.46 ;  total  funds,  930,270,850.26 ;  add  market  a  bribe  by  an  officer  of  the  company,  and  had 

value  above  par,  91*000,000;  land,  etc.,  pledged  rejected  the  offer.    The  report  of  the  committee 

for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  97,000,000 ;  grand  discredited  the  testimony  of  the  Senator's  ac- 

total,  988,270,850.26.  cusers  and  exonerated  him  from  all  blame.    The 

Talaatlons. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of  House  committee  devoted  much  time  to  hearing 

property  in  the  State  for  1890  was  92,154,134,-  the  testimony  of  oificers  of  the  West  End  Com- 

626,  personal  estate  being  assessed  at  9^^3,996.-  pany,  its  agents  in  the  lobby,  and  others.    A 

819,  and  real  estate  at  91*600,187,807.    The  in-  surprising  ignorance  was  shown  by  the  lobbyists 

crease  in  the  total  assessment  over  1889  was  981,-  regarding  ^at  they  were  hired  to  do,  although 

963,763.    Included  in  the  assessment  were  4,491,-  their  pay  was  extremely  liberal.    The  findings 
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of  this  committee  were  reported  to  the  House  on  years  from  the  first  daj  of  Jaly,  in  oixler  that 
July  1.  They  showed  that  the  company  had  the  franchise  shall  be  retained.  The  rates  of 
hired  about  35  legislative  counsel  and  lobbyists  fare  shall  not  exceed  those  now  charged.  The 
(being  nearly  all  of  the  lobby)  and  expected  to  company  may  issue  its  common  stock  to  an 
paj  them  aliout  $22,280  for  their  services  in  car-  amount  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  connected 
rymg  through  the  bill ;  that  it  had  invited  the  with  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road, 
individual  members  of  the  Legislature  to  inspect  An  important  act  in  the  interest  of  labor  makes 
its  plant,  and  had  thereafter  entertained  them  at  nine  hours  a  day's  work  for  laborers  and  me- 
dinner  at  one  of  the  clubs,  where  the  merits  of  chanics  employed  by  the  State  or  by  any  town 
the  bill  were  presented ;  that  these  and  other  ex-  or  city.  A  revision  and  codification  of  all  the 
penses  would  oring  the  total  outlay  of  the  com-  election  laws  was  reported  and  passed.  The 
pany  up  to  about  ^3,000 ;  that  the  company  had  Australian  ballot  was  also  extended  to  towns  by 
also  paid  a  large  sum  to  a  rival  company  to  pre-  a  permissive  bill.  The  city  of  Boston  was  au- 
vent  it  from  petitioning  for  a  similar  franchise ;  thorized  to  borrow  $550,000  outside  of  its  debt 
and  that  all  these  expenditures  were  unjustifia-  limit,  and  to  issue  bonds  therefor,  the  proceeds 
ble.  The  committee,  however,  recognized  the  to  be  used  in  building  and  furnishing  school- 
fact  that  there  had  long  been  a  body  of  men,  houses.  The  boundary  line  between  the  State 
known  as  the  lobby,  which  possessed  infiueuce  and  New  Hampshire,  agreed  upon  by  joint  corn- 
over  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  peti-  missioners  of  the  two  States  in  1888,  was  ratified 
tioners  found  it  necessary  to  retain  these  men.  and  adopted.  Two  amendments  to  the  State 
In  the  view  of  the  committee,  this  state  of  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Le^lature  of  1889 
things  could  not  be  avoided,  and  it  advised  that  — the  first  providing  that  soldiers  and  sailors 
the  lobby  should  be  recognized,  but  should  be  so  shall  not  be  disqualified  from  voting  on  account 
regulated  and  defined  that  members  of  the  Leg-  of  having  received  aid  from  any  city  or  towh,  or 
islature  might  easily  know  each  member  thereof  because  of  non-payment  of  the  poll  tax ;  the 
and  the  persons  who  employed  him.  To  this  second  providing  that  no  person  shall  be  dis- 
end  a  bill  was  propose  by  the  committee  pro-  qualified  from  voting  by  reason  of  change  of 
viding  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  should  keep  residence  within  the  Commonwealth — were  again 
two  legislative  dockets,  one  bein^  a  docket  of  adopted  this  ^ear,  and  provision  was  made  for 
legislative  counsel  before  committees  and  the  their  submission  to  the  people  at  the  November 
ot^er  a  docket  of  legislative  agents,  or  lobbyists ;  election.  A  third  amendment,  proposed  in  1889, 
that  in  each  docket  should  be  entered,  within  for  the  disfranchisement  of  certain  criminals, 
one  week  after  the  date  of  employment,  the  was  not  agreed  to.  Three  new  amendments 
name  of  any  person,  corporation,  or  association  were  proposed  for  the  first  time— one  abolishing 
employing  persons  in  either  of  the  above  capaci-  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting;  another 
ties,  the  names  of  the  persons  so  employed,  and  a  providing  for  biennial  elections  for  Governor 
specific  description  of  the  matters  or  bills  to  and  other  executive  officers  and  members  of  the 
which  their  employment  relates,  and  also  the  Legislature ;  the  third,  providing  that  a  major- 
date  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  such  employ-  ity  of  the  members  of  each  branch  of  the  L^s- 
ment.  No  person  except  those  docketed  should  lature  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
be  allowed  to  act  before  the  Legislature  in  these  action,  of  business,  but  a  less  number  may  ad- 
capacities.  Every  person  or  corporation  employ-  journ  from  day  to  day  and  compel  the  attend- 
ing such  persons  should,  within  thirty  days  after  ance  of  absent  members.  Other  acts  of  the  ses- 
the  close  of  each  session,  file  with  the  Secretary  sion  were  as  follow : 
of  State  a  sworn  statement,  showing  in  detail  all  ~  *•  a_  *  *i  *%.  -4  i  -*  i. 
expenses  growing  out  of  such  \moloyment  „^^a^J^rnd"^rni'^^^^f^ 
These  statements  and  the  dockets  shall  be  opn  i^^ka,  but  not  exempting  their  real  estate, 
to  public  inspection.  A  fine  of  not  less  than  To  unite  the  dty  of  Springfield  and  the  town  of 
$100  nor  more  than  $1,000  may  be  imposed  for  West  Springfield. 

violation  of  these  provisions.     This  bill  found  Prohibiting  the  employment  of  any  peraon  under 

favor  with  the  legislators  and  was  passed  on  the  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  care,  custody,  management, 

closing  day  of  the  session.    The  West  End  bill  ^F  operation  of  any  elevator,  and  of  any  pwron  under 

was  afio  pLs^,  in  spite  of  the  damaging  devel-  l^^lT^f^^^ZV'''^'  tCi  runs  t  a 

opments  of  the  mvesti^tion.    It  provides  that  ^Providing  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  coni- 

the  company  may,  under  certain  limitations,  mission  of  three  persons  with  power  to  take  measniw 

construct  and  maintain  a  system  of  elevated  for  checking  the  spread  of  the  fr/pey  moth  and  for 

railroads  in  Boston  and  other  towns  and  cities  its  extermination,  and  appropriatmg  $!25,000  there* 

in  which  it  is  now  authorized  to  run  cars,  and  for.         , ., ,    ,                ... 

may  connect  such  system  with  its  surface  roads  i<>  prohibit  the  oounterfeiting  of  the  labels,  stamps, 

at  convenient  plac4  by  inclined  planes.     For  '°l'™ttnrMn''^^"i?w^ 

.t                   ^M  H.A.: i.:^\-  4.U    j^^Jt^ *.-.  -u.,*  Jiequirmg  tnat  in  all  put>iic  scnools  tne  last  rcflu- 

the  purpose  of  estimating  the  damages  to  abu^  ^„  g^ioiiprior  to  MemoVial  Day,  or  a  portion  there- 
ting  property  on  the  streets  where  the  elevated  of,  shall  be  devoted  to  patriotic  exeraises. 
tracks  may  be  located,  the  Governor  is  author-  Creatine  an  art  oommission  for  the  raty  of  Boeton. 
ized  to  appoint  a  commission,  which  shall  hear  and  providing  that  no  statue,  fountain.  omaiDeDtol 
the  parties  and  assess  the  damages;  but  any  per-  arch  or  gateway,  or  memorial  of  any  kind  shall  be 
son,  if  he  prefers,  may  bring  an  action  in  the  Su-  erected  mjpubho  places  in  swd  city,  unless  the  de- 
perior  Court  and  have  his  damages  assessed  by  a  "«?  ^^  ?^^  ^  approved  by  commission. 
j!T«„  iru^  IT;!™-^  «^«,««««  •«„«  „e«»  «i«r»f,.;«'Jf«.  Authorizing  persons  aggneved  by  the  aasesraoents 
jury.    The  railway  company  may  use  electricity  ^^^^^  ^    asstsiors  of  tax»  to  api4al  either  to  the 

or  any  other  motive  power  approved  by  the  rail-  county  commissioners  or  to  the  Superior  Courts,  and 

road  commissioners.    At  least  three  miles  of  el-  providing  for  tlie  speedy  trial  of  su<^  oasea  in  tiie 

evated  track  must  be  constructed  within  four  ooorts  without  a  juzy. 
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To  pxevont  the  transfer  of  property  hj  a  debtor  age  attendance  18,973.    The  whole  amount  of 

pending  poor  debtor  proccediiij;8.  money  rused  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  pub- 

Kequinng  more  detailed  reports  of  ooun^  trws-  n^  schools,  including  only  wages  of  teachers, 

blTb^L      ^^"^^^  *"'  ^^^^  pubhcation  ana  di^tn-  ^^^^    ^„^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

"providing  that  the  State  Treasurer  shall  cease  to  be  *5,524,882.«5,  an  increase  of  1158,277.86  for  the 
tax  oommisfdoDer,  and  that  a  tax  commissioner  shall  year.  Ihe  amount  expended  for  new  school- 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  throe  honses  was  91*104,987.80.  The  expenditures  for 
years.  the  schools,  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  for  re- 

Authoriang  employ^  of  street  railway  companies  pairing  and  erecting  school-houses,  was  $6,415,- 

touaito  with  sach  companies  in  establishing  rebef  so-  444.51,  or  $17.88  for  each  child  of  school  age. 

^^?™unvi«.  *K^  ^ 1 *  *-       «     J—: The  total  expenditures,  including  repairs  in  new 

of  ten  at  night  and  six  in  the  morning.  i®^  e"^'^  ^^^^^  of  school  age. 

To  pioYule  for  the  incorporation  of  the  cities  ot  During  the  year  511  nrivate  schools  and  acade- 

Ghicopee  and  Marlborough.  mies,  having  in  attenaance  58,179  pupils,  were 

Imposing  an  exciBe  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  premi-  in  operation.    The  ratio  of  gain  in  these  private 

pins  ooUecCed  in  the  State  by  foreign  aoddent,  fldel-  schools  and  academies  is  much  greater  than  in 

itjr,  and  guarantee  insurance  oompames.  ^jj^  pubHQ  schools. 

J^'^^iX^e'^^j!u'S^%^'tf  ,  tL  attendance  at  the  6  SUte  normal  schools 

the  GiBod  Army  in  Boston  during  the  year.  '<>'  the  year  aggre^ted  1,291,  a  decrease  of  61 

Bequirinff  all  oo-operative  bonks  to  become  inoor-  irom  last  year.    This  decrease  is  not  sufficient  to 

poraied  and  permitting  foreign  co-operative  banks  to  indicate  a  serious  decline   of    interest  in  the 

do  bosiness  in  the  Stato  under  oertam  restrictions.  schools.    The  demand  for  normal  graduates  has 

Providing  that  all  oonvicta  now  or  hereafter  im-  been  greater  than  the  supply. 

P"f?^??Lf^^'*"^yj^^'*f?^^'^i*''*^°l^V?**  Charities.— The  following  is  a  summarized 

Sfoti^^of  ^^SSb            BertiUonmethod  for  statement  of  the  condition  ot  the  State  charit^ 

To  provide  for  registering  with  the  dty  or  town  b>  institutions:  Danvere  Lunatic  Hospital,  pa- 
clerk  Uie  pedigree  ofhorsMused  for  breeding.  tients  on  Oct  1, 1889,  759 ;  admitted  during  the 

Creating  aStato  board  of  library  commissioners,  year  ensuing,  886;  discharged,  882;  remaining 

and  authorizing  it  to  advise  with  local  library  trustees  Sept.  80,  1890,  818 ;  total  expenses,  $152,940.06. 

snd  to  purchase  for  any  town  not  having  a  public  li-  Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  patients  on  Oct 

Iwary,  which  complies  with  this  act,  books  to  a  value  1    1889    44^;  admitted,  170;  discharged,  121; 

ofnot  over  $100.  *           '                                                        o     » 


wares 


or 

gigned ^_ 

or  eleedon,  t>y  refleodng  on  his  peisonal  character  or  charged,  805 ;  remaining  on  Sept  80,  1890,  508 ; 

political  actions.  total  expenses,  $101,554.80.     Taunton  Lunatic 

loereasme  the  length  of  attendance  required  at  pub-  Hospital,  patients  on  Oct  1,  1889,  617;  admit- 

lie  »chool8  ftom  twenty  to  thirty  weeks.  ted,  881 ;  discharged,  269 ;  remaining  on  Sept 

Wlatmg  asse»ment  insuru^^  80, 1890.  679;  total  expenses,  $110,984.95.    Wor- 

by  toim  Mdrcity  authorities,  provided  that  poison  811 ;  admitted,  486 ;  discharged,  462;  remaining 
•hall  not  be  used  in  such  destruction.  on  Sept  80, 1890,  785 ;  total  expenses,  $175,811.- 
Authorizlng  commissioners  to  purchase  land  and  65.    Worcester  Insane  Asylum,  patients  on  Oct. 
procure  plans  for  an  asylum  for  chronic  insane  in  the  1, 1889,  888 ;  admitted,  45 ;  discharged,  129 ;  re- 
efcjtem  nart  of  the  State.  maining  on  Sept  80,  1890,  299 ;  total  expenses, 
.  Prohibiting  the   employment  of  persons   under  |76,366.10.    State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  in- 
evhteen  years  of  age  in.liquor  saloons.  department  patients  on  Oct.  1,  1889,  864; 
To  prevent  and  punish  freud  in  sales  of   goods,  ^  "u^^V^^q.  jiHifTl^^^j  ,10.  -^,„«:„L«^«  G^«f 
ires,  and  merehan&se  by  itinerant  vendere.  *  ^"SlJird? '  ^J^^^^S^'  ^  5  remaining  on  Sept 
Authorixing  cities  and  towns  to  ftimish  relief  to  30, 1890, 864.    Almshouse  dcMrtment  proper,  m- 
■oldiersand  sailon  and  their  widows  and  minor  ohil-  mates  on  Oct.  1,  1890,  841 ;  admitted,  2.436;  dis- 
dreuj  without  requiring  them  to  enter  almshouses  and  charged,  2,470 ;  remaining  on  Sept.  80, 1800, 807. 
pubbc  institutions.  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  inmates  on  Oct  1, 
RegulatinfT  the  sales  of  goods  taken  into  a  dty  or  x889,  488 ;  admitted.  694 ;  discharged,  587 ;  re- 
town  to  be  sold  by  auction.  maining  Sept  80, 1800,  545  (of  the  latter  num- 
Edocatlon.— The  following  public-school  star  ber  148  are  insane  persons) ;  toUl  expenses,  $62,- 
tistics  cover  the  school  year  1889-'90 :  Number  577.66. 

of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  870,-  At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  there 
116;  number  of  all  ages  in  the  schools  during  were  201  pupils  on  Sept  80.  The  total  receipto 
the  Tear,  871,492;  average  attendance,  278,910;  for  the  year,  including  a  balance  of  $62,246.79, 
teachers  employed^men  1,017,  women  9,307 ;  were  £198,471.51,  and  the  expenditures  and  in- 
average  monthly  wag«s  of  male  teachers,  $126.-  vestments  $188,056.16,  leaving  a  new  balance  of 
58;  female  teachers,  $44.79;  number  of  public  $60,415.85.  A  large  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
schools,  7,147 ;  average  length  of  school  year  in  and  feeble-minded  youth  are  supported  by  the 
months,  8-85.  During  the  year  241  high  schools  State  at  institutions  within  and  without  its  bor- 
were  m&oitained,  with  25,817  pupils  in  attend-  ders.  There  are  218  almshouses  in  the  State,  4 
wee,  an^ci«ase  of  5  schools  and  1,181  pupils,  new  ones  having  been  established  during  the 
Evening  schools,  to  the  number  of  201,  were  sup-  year,  while  2  have  been  burned  and  several  dis- 
ported m  52  cities  and  towns.  The  number  of  continued.  On  April  1,  1890,  these  establish- 
teachers  employed  therein  was  978,  the  total  ments  contained  4,582  inmates,  of  which  number 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  24,820,  and  the  aver-  788  were  said  to  be  insane. 
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Soldiers*  Home. — An  addition  to  the  Sol- 
diers* Home,  at  Chelsea,  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated June  7,  giving,  with  the  previous  struct- 
ure, accommodations  for  nearly  800  beneficia- 
ries. It  is  being  rapidly  filled,  there  being  at  the 
end  of  this  year  288  inmates  in  the  home  and 
hospital.  The  treasurer  reports  the  entire  re- 
ceipts for  the  past  year  $82,712.87,  and  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  period  $06,247.86. 

Prisons. — The  average  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  State  Prison  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
80,  was  586 ;  in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
681 ;  and  in  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women, 
219.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  580  re- 
maining at  the  State  Prison,  788  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory,  and  more  than  200  in  the 
Reformatory  Prison  for  Women.  The  State 
Prison  at  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  Reform- 
atory at  Concord  are  the  only  institutions  in  which 
the  prisoners  have  been  employed.  The  results 
shown  during  the  year  to  Dec.  81,  are  as  follow: 
Receipts  from  industries,  $106,187.16;  expenses 
of  the  business,  $182,818.87;  salary  of  general 
superintendent  and  other  expenses  for  the  work, 
$6,158.88 ;  total,  $188,466.75 ;  excess  of  reoeipU. 
$7,720.41.  In  1889  the  excess  of  receipts  was 
$2i896.80. 

Licenses. — ^The  license  vote  in  the  cities  and 
towns  in  1890,  with  other  statistics  relating 
thereto,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


ing  ticket :  For  Goyemor,  John  Blackmer ;  Ldeo- 
tenant-Oovemor,  George  Kempton ;  Secretary 
of  State,  George  D.  Crittenden ;  Traisurer,  Will- 
iam H.  Gleeson ;  Auditor,  Augustus  R .  Smith ; 
Attomey-Genemi,  Wolcott  Hamlin.  The  usual 
resolutions  in  support  of  prohibition  were  adopt- 
ed. Woman  sunr&ge,  civil-service  reform,  aroi- 
tration  as  a  means  for  settling  international  dis- 
putes,  and  Government  aid  to  education  were 
favored.  The  following  declarations  touch  upon 
local  issues : 

Setolved.  That  the  agi^eflsionB  upon  the  integrity 
of  our  public  Bchools  impentively  demand  the  okmI 
watchful  resistanoe.  l^ot  a  dollar  of  the  public  moDey, 
however  strenuously  sought,  should  be  perverted  to 
sectarian  ends,  nor  should  these  schools  ever  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  their  enemies. 

Betohedj  That  we  deplore  the  rank  growth  of  tbe 
lobby  system  and  the  accompaniment  of  bribery  ia 
the  congenial  soil  of  politics  without  principle.  That 
the  recent  startling  developments  in  tbe  West  End 
Bailway  investigation  show  that  the  leaders  of  both 
the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties  are  so  compli- 
cated yrith  corrupt  corporations  that  no  reform  can  be 
expected,  except  from  a  whirlwind  of  popular  indig- 
nation which  shall  sweep  them  away  forever. 
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Baroatable.. 
Berkahire... 

Bristol 

Dakes 

Euez 

fVaDkllii.... 
Hampden... 
Hampshire.. 
MIddleaox . . 
Nantaeket. . 

Norfolk 

Plymoath. . . 

Suffolk 

Woroester.. 

Total... 


VOTBi 

gnatod. 

R«- 

TokMl. 

T«. 

No. 

87T 

44)87 

10,888 

6 

18,048 

1,920 

7,677 

4.889 

28,996 

166 

4.099 

8,066 

81,005 

16»188 

1.087 
8,604 

7,118 
180 

i&,n5 

1.891 

6,651 

6»070 

88,689 

184 

6,184 

5,194 

16,968 

16,163 

6 

180 

197 

8 

448 

61 

191 

68 

837 

8 

66 

86 

1,771 

160 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

185,494 

106,958 

8,678 

18 

Amout 
nmIvwI  te 


$508  00 

78,998  00 

80,587  00 

800 

888,681  60 

19,067  00 

186,478  00 

86,767  00 

67,446  00 

661  00 

10,639  00 

10,718  00 

1,063,781  00 

67,766  00 

$1,779,957  60 


Of  the  28  cities,  20  voted  for  license,  and  8 
i^inst  it.  Of  821  towns  voting,  65  voted  for 
license  and  253  against  it  In  1880  the  majority 
was  5,656  against  license  in  a  total  of  228,444. 

Banks.— During  the  year  2  savings  banks, 
10  co-operative  banks,  and  2  trust  companies 
have  begun  business,  making  a  total  of  179  sav- 
ings banks,  with  assets  of  $372,476.568.41 ;  15 
trust  companies,  with  assets  of  $75,271,807.83 ; 
103  co-operative  banks,  with  assets  of  $9,264,- 
833.34 ;  2  collateral  loan  companies,  with  assets 
of  $362,301.49 ;  2  mortgage  loan  companies,  with 
asseto  of  $1,959,549.05;  total,  301  institutions, 
with  assets  of  $459,335,059.62— an  increase  in 
number  of  14  institutions,  and  in  assets  of  $31,- 
778,755.81.  The  savings  banks  show  for  the 
year  1,083,817  open  accounts,  with  total  deposits 
amounting  to  $353,592,937.24— an  increase  of 
54,123  in  the  number  of  open  accounts  and  $20,- 
869,248.65  in  the  amount  of  deposits. 

Political. — The  political  canvass  was  opened 
by  the  Prohibitionists,  who  in  State  convention 
at  Worcester,  on  Sept.  10,  nominated  the  foUow- 


The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  in 
Boston  on  Sept.  17.  Gov.  Brackett,  LienL-Oov. 
Haile,  and  Treasurer  Harden  were  renominated. 
For  Secretary  of  State  the  conyention  selected 
William  M.  Olin ;  for  Auditor,  J.  Henry  Gonld ; 
and  for  Attomey-Qeneral,  Albert  £.  rillsbury. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions  that  touch 
upon  local  issues : 

We  renew  the  assertion  of  our  fidelity  to  the  prin- 
dplea  of  temperance,  and  our  detennination,  in  the 
future,  aa  in  the  past,  to  &vor^  not  onljr  all  monl 
agencies,  but  also  the  most  effeetive  loffialation  to 
suppress  the  dram  shop  and  saloon^  ana  to  reetrict 
and  exterminate,  so  far  as  legal  provisions,  faithfully 
enforced,  oan  possibly  do  i^  the  blighUng  oojse  of 
drink. 

We  profess  unalterable  devotion  to  the  canse  of 
public  schools,  which  must  be  presenred  in  their  in- 
tegrity and  at  the  highest  stanoard  of  effldencr,  and 
oan  point  to  a  long  series  of  legislative  acts  inoludiiig 
the  present  year,  evincing  the  sincerity  of  our  pro- 
fejisions. 

We  reaffirm  the  principles  ezpreened  in  former 
platforms  of  the  psrty  in  respect  to  tbe  duty  of  the 
Govemment,  so  far  as  possible^  to  ameliorate  and  di|^- 
nify  the  oondition  of  toe  laboring  people  by  a  jnm- 
cious  abridgment  of  the  hoursof  labor,  and  claim  that 
the  statute  book  of  this  Commonwealth  will  (wove 
that  the  party  has  always  manifiasted  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  adyance  in  that  direction,  with  no  halting  or 
uncertain  steps. 

We  heartily  commend  tbe  wisdom  of  the  law  en- 
acted the  present  year,  designed  to  expose  to  the  dear 
light  of  publicity  every  external  agency  standing  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Legislature  and  emptoyed 
to  advance  special  leffislation,  and  we  will  fiivor  any 
Anther  enaotaient  wotoh  may  be  found  needftil  to  re- 
strain the  improper  expenditure  of  money  in  oonnecs 
tion  with  sucn  legislation,  and  to  reduce  and  abolish, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  real  or  pretended  influenoe  of 
professional  and  amateur  lobbyists. 

On  Sept.  18  the  Democratic  State  Conyoition 
met  at  Worcester  and  nominated  tbe  following 
candidates :  For  Governor,  William  K  Ra;?9eU : 
Lieutenant-Governor,  John  W.  Corco<*in;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Elbridge  Cushman ;  Treasurer, 
William  Q.  T.'Trefrv ;  Auditor,  Edwin  L.  Munn ; 
Attorney-General,  filisha  B.  Maynard.  The  plat- 
form treats  of  State  issues  as  follows : 
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We  believe  that  the  State  should  establish  a  stand-  METALLUROT.     Iron  and  SteeL  —  The 

•id  eifrht-hour  day  for  State  and  municipal  employ^  problem  of  separating  iron  ore  from  impurities 

eowed  in  manual  labor.  m  ^hat  are  called  wash  ores  has  presented  diffl- 

We  fiivor  turther  l^alation  for  hmitiM  the  hours  ^^^      ^^j^^  ^                   ^^      successfully  over- 

of  labor  of  women  and  children  employed  m  mercan-  *;""!     lu-  rvfr^w.,!-  t^I-T^TJT  ♦  uVI™!^  ^# 

tile  and  manufacturing  establishments:  «>™o-.    ^r-  Clemens  Jones,  m  the  course  of  some 

We  renew  our  demand  of  last  year  for  lepshition  experiments,  when  rapidly  drying  limonite  over  a 

for  securing  the  publication  and  limitation  of  cam-  Bunsen  flame,  found  that  the  ore  was  magnetized, 

paiffn  expenses.  Experimenting,  with  other  ores,  he  found  that 

We  believe  in  the  proffressive  development  of  our  their  particles  were  so  strongly  affected  as  to 

publio-schopl  system,  and  that  ampleiTmeanB  thpi  permit  their  complete  separation  by  means  of 

S.^:n«»^,^'n'oL«  rnTnfhavin'^fffSZim^^^^^^ 

in  aU  parts  of  the  State :  that,  whUe  the  opportunities  manent,  having  been  found  unimparred  m  speci- 

for  obtaining  higher  education  at  the  publio  expense  ™«ns  that  had  been  kept  a  year.    The  effect  is 

should  not  be  curtailed,  yet,  as  these  are  for  the  bone-  produced  when  the  ore,  placed  in  a  convenient 

fit  of  the  few,  and  are  not  of  service  to  the  many,  we  receptacle,  is  roasted  by  tne  usual  process,  with 

believe  that  a  lar^  part  of  the  school  fbnd  should  be  either  solid  or  gaseous  fuel.    It  is  undesirable  to 

employed  in  giving  industrial  instruction  and  tech-  use  much  heat,  since  magnetization  is  fully  im- 


the  tax  qoaliflcation  upon  the  franchise.  logically  deduced  that  all  hydrous  ores  of  iron 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  cities  and  become  magnetic  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  that 
towns  should  be  intrusted  with  laigerjwwersof  home  at  the  proper  zone  even  anhydrous  hematite^ 
rule  in  matters  of  taxation  and  municipal  administra-  with  which  no  magnetic  effects  could  be  obtained 
tion,  and  we  commend  to  the  consiaeraUon  of  the  i^  the  experiments— does  so. 
^mg  legislature  the  expediency  of  authorizing  ^j^jj  ^  carbonization  of  iron  by  means  of 
cities  and  towns,  under  proper  conditions,  to  exercise  ..  "JJ  "l  z\  y*' """'**""""  "*  *,  "  "J  ^  ^  S  u 
those  wider  functions  which  municipalities  in  other  ^^  diamond  is  not  a  new  experiment.  Prof.  Rob- 
Sutes  and  countries  have  found  desirable,  as  well  as  erta- Austen  is  believed  to  be  the  first  who  has  per- 
the  expediency  of  authorixing  towns  and  cities  to  ex-  formed  theoperation  in  a  vacuum,with  iron  which 
act  oompenaation  from  corporations  ei^o^xig  i>ublio  has  been  previously  heated  in  a  vacuum  to  deprive 
franchisee,  wliere  this  can  be  done  without  injustice  to  it  of  its  occluded  gas.  These  experiments  are  of 
vested  rights  or  detriment  to  the  public  interest.  interest  in  view  of  the  assertions  made  by  some 
A  few  weeks  after  the  Republican  nominations  chemists  that  no  two  elements  can  react  upon 
were  made  charges  were  made  affecting  the  in-  each  other  unless  a  thinl  element  be  present, 
tenity  of  J.  Henry  Gould,  the  Republican  can-  The  author  believes  that  a  mere  trace  of  the  ad- 
didate  for  Auditor,  in  consequence  of  which  he  ditional  element  is  sufficient  to  insure  coinbina- 
was  induced  to  withdraw  from  the  ticket,  and  tion,  for  in  his  experiments  carbon  and  iron  in 
the  name  of  Charles  R.  Ladd,  the  present  Audi-  their  purest  obtainable  forms  were  used,  "and 
tor,  was  substituted  therefor.  Mr.  Gould  was  the  only  additional  matter  that  could  have  been 
able  to  disprove  these  charoes  soon  after  his  present  was  the  trace  of  occluded  gas  which  the 
withdrawid,  and  many  of  his  friends  became  dis-  iron  may  possiblv  have  retained."  rrof.  Roberts- 
satisfied  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  Austen  is  satisfied  that  combination  does  not 
forced  from  the  ticket.  They  refused  to  support  take  place  till  a  full  red  heat  is  reached. 
Mr.  Ladd,  and  their  defection  gave  the  election  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews  has  described  experi- 
to  Mr.  Tref  ry,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Na-  ments  made  to  determine  whether  the  coefficients 
tiooal  issues  were  the  chief  topics  of  discussion  of  heat  dilatation  in  iron  and  steel  become  grad- 
in  the  canvass.  For  Governor  the  vote  was :  ually  less  as  the  temperature  is  lowered  below  0^ 
Russell,  140,507 ;  Brackett,  181,454 ;  Blackmer,  G.  An  affirmative  answer  was  obtained,  which 
13,554.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Haile  re-  Prof.  P.  G.  Tate  had  remarked,  in  his  work  on 
ceived  137,160  votes;  Corcoran,  180,680:  Kemp-  ^Heat,"  was  probable.  The  coefficients  of  dila- 
ton,  11,770.  The  Republican  plurality  for  Sec-  tation  were  found  to  be  greater  in  the  soft  steels 
retary  of  State  was  6,468  votes ;  for  %'reasurer,  than  in  the  hard,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
9,849 ;  for  Attorney-General,  8,289.  The  Demo-  by  the  pereentage  of  combined  carbon,  as  shown 
cratic  plurality  for  Auditor  was  7,921.  Members  in  the  analyses  which  the  author  publishes,  being 
of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the  same  elec-  much  lower  in  the  soft  than  in  the  hard  steels, 
tion,  as  follow:  Senate,  Republicans  20,  Dem*  and  the  percentage  of  pure  iron  being  conse- 
ocrats  20 ;  House,  Republicans  189,  Democrats  quently  greater.  The  author's  figures  show  also 
98,  Independent  1,  and  Prohibitionist  1.  Two  tnat  the  cylindere  of  metal,  especially  the  ham- 
amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  were  mered  steels  and  wrought  iron,  generally  ex- 
sdopted  at  the  same  election.  The  amendment  panded  more  lengthwise  than  crosswise.  Hence 
to  prevent  the  disfranchisement  of  voters  by  the  inference  that  the  crystalline  particles  of  the 
reason  of  a  change  of  residence  within  the  Cora-  metals  suffer  slight  permanent  alteration  of  form 
monwealth  received  97,177  affirmative  and  44,686  by  rolling,  sufficient  to  very  slightly  effect  their 
negative  votes.  The  amendment  relative  to  the  relative  longitudinal  and  transverse  dilatations, 
exercise  of  the  right  of  franchise  by  soldiere  and  The  desired  percentage  of  carbon  may  be  pro- 
sailors  received  100,109  votes  in  its  favor  to  27,-  duced  in  working  steel  by  stopping  the  process 
021  votes  a^inst  it.  when  that  proportion  is  reacned  in  the  bath ; 
The  election  for  members  of  Congress  resulted  or  by  decarbonizing  the  bath,  and  then  add- 
in  the  loss  b^  the  Republicans  of  five  districts  ing  the  element  in  the  form  of  spiegel,  ferro- 
out  of  the  eight  that  were  previously  held  by  manganese,  etc.  The  methods  of  introducing 
that  party.  carbon  in  these  indirect  ways  left  something 
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yet  desirable,  and  means  were  sought  of  adding  liable  to  fracture,  and,  if  properl;^  made,  I( 
it  directly  in  tar,  petroleum,  etc.,  and  mixtures  liable  to  crushing  or  disintegration  in  the  track 
of  those  substances  with  solid  bodies,  such  as  than  a  harder  st^l ;  and  that  the  wearing  power 
burned  dolomite.  An  efficient  method  of  doing  of  steel  in  rails  does  not  increase,  but  diminishes, 
this  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  John  Henry  Darb^,  as  hardness  increases.  Criticising  his  work  sifter 
of  the  Brymbo  Steel  Works.  He  brought  fluid  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  he  concludes  that  if  be 
steel  into  intimate  contact  with  solid  carbon,  had  it  to  do  over  again  he  would  determine 
when  the  carbon  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  the  sulphur  in  the  rails;  that  in  view  of  the 
steel.  Supported  by  this  experiment,  he  founded  better  und^tandin^  of  the  influence  of  that 
on  it  his  patented  process  by  which  fluid  steel  element  the  silicon  limit  would  be  raised  some- 
can  be  caroonized  by  filtration  through  pieces  of  what ;  that  the  influence  of  chemical  oomposi- 
carbon.  By  this  process,  in  conjunction  with  tion  was  made  more  and  that  of  the  method  of 
the  basic  process,  Mr.  Darby  produces  from  phos-  manufacture  less  prominent  than  the  facts  would 
phoric  raw  material  a  steel,  which,  with  any  warrant;  and  tnat  the  comparative  method, 
wished-for  percentage  of  carbon  to  upward  of  rather  than  an  absolute  one,  should  be  used  as 
0*9  per  cent,  contains  only  small  traces  of  other  far  as  possible  in  determining  the  difference 
bodies,  and  is  consequently  distinguished  from  between  good  and  poor  rails.  Otherwise  than  as 
other  open-hearth  steel  by  its  exceeding  tough-  regards  these  criticisms,  the  author  sees  no  red- 
ness.. The  process  was  soon  exclusively  em-  son  to  chan^  his  original  main  conclusioii — that 
ployed  at  Brymbo  for  the  harder  steels,  and  was  mild  steel  is  safer  for  rails  and  for  other  oon- 
mtroduced  into  the  Bessemer  works  of  the  PhoB-  struct! ve  purposes,  and  also  gives  better  wear,  or 
nix  Company  of  Laar,  near  Ruhrort,  on  the  loses  less  metal  under  the  same  traffic,  than  harder 
Rhine,  in  1889.  Special  advantages  are  claimed  steel.  Experiments  are  now  making  on  the  wear 
for  this  process  by  Mr.  Thielen,  managing  di-  of  steel  tires.  A  large  number  of  experiments 
rector  at  Ruhrort,  in  each  of  the  three  methods  have  been  made  with  allo^  used  as  bearing 
for  the  production  of  steel — the  Thomas,  the  metals,  from  which  instructive  information  may 
Bessemer,  and  the  open-hearth.  be  drawn  as  to  the  relation  between  wear  and 

In  a  paper  on  the  "  Inspection  of  Materials  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  metaL 

Construction  in  the  United  States,"  George  H.  From  all  the  experiments  the  author  deduces 

Clapp  and  Alfred  E.  Hunt  give  a  series  of  tables  that  that  metal  which  will  suffer  the  most  dis- 

showmg  the  changes  in  requirements  that  have  tortion  without  rupture  will  wear  best ;  that  an 

taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  in  enij^ineers'  increase  in    tensile  strength  will  add   to   the 

specifications.     These  specifications  indicate  a  wearing  power  of  the  metal;  and  that,  of  two 

tendency  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  open-  metals  wnich  have  the  same  tensile  strength 

hearth  steel,  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  require-  and  the  same  elongation,  the  one  which  is  finer 

ments  in  tensile  strength,  ana  an  increase  in  in  granular  structure  will  wear  the  slower.    The 

elongation  and  reduction  of  araa.     Tempering  relation  and  interaction  of  these  three  variables 

tests  have  been  introduced  in  recent  specifica-  is  an  unknown  field.    The  best  that  can  be  said 

tions,  and  steel  that  has  been  heated  to  a  dull  at  present  is  that,  with  the  light  we  have,  the 

cherry  red,  and  quenched  in  water  at  from  60"*  highest  tensile  strength,  accompanied  by  the 

to  80°  F.,  according  to  the  different  specifica-  highest  elongation  and  the  finest  granular  stnict- 

tions,  must  bend  180''  around  a  pin  varving  from  ure,  are  the  physical  properties  which  will  proba- 

one  to  two  diameters  without  a  sign  of  fracture,  bly  give  the  best  results  in  actual  service  when 

The  gradual  substitution  of  steel  for  wrought  the  metal  is  subjected  to  wear,  and  that  that 

iron  for  many  purposes,  notably  for  rails,  plates,  chemistry  which  will  give  these  results  in  the 

beams,  and  other  structural  shapes,  has  made  it  finished  product,  whetner  in  alloys,  in  steel,  or 

desirable  and  possible  to  cast  and  roll  steel  in  in  aluminum,  is  the  best 

very  large  masses  as  compared  with  the  smaller  In  his  paper  on**  Steel  Rails,"  considered  chem- 

piles  that  were  worked  and  welded  when  wrought  icallv  and  mechanically,  read  at  the  meetinir  of 

iron  was  used.    Many  advantages  in  economy  the  institute  of  Mechanical  Endneers  in  Shef- 

are  gained  by  making  steel  ingots  as  large  as  field,  England,  Mr.  C.  P.  Sandberg  attributed 

can  easily  be  handled.    Among  the  more  im-  the  greater  durability  of  the  finst  B^semer  rails 

portant  result-s  of  the  increase  in  the  size  and  made  in  Sheffield  to  the  hammered  blooms  and 

weight  of  ingots  are  improvement  in  quality  slow-running  mills  of  early  da^     Hardness  is 

and  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  product  of  no  doubt  a  virtue  in  railway  lines,  and  ma^  bo 

any  plant  can  be  handled  in  and  out  of  the  pit  obtained  by  work :  but  it  can  also  be  obtained 

when  large  ingots  are  used.    A  machine  is  ae-  chemically.     Bv    the   latter    means,    however, 

scribed  by  S.  T.  Well  man  which  is  intended  to  other  desirable  features  may  be  put  in  ^pardy. 

do  all  the  work  through  the  processes  from  tak-  In  respect  to  silicon,  a  different  composition  was 

ing  the  ingot  from  the  car  on  which  it  comes  required  for  steel  that  was  to  be  used  in  bridge 

from  the  converting  house  to  depositing  it  on  and  ship  work  from  what  went  into  that  intended 

the  table  in  front  of  the  rolling  mill.    AH  the  for  rails.    In  the  discussion  on  mechanical  testa 

valves  controlling  the  movements  of  the  ma-  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  tensile 

chine,  as  well  as  operating  to  open  the  furnace  tests  were  pronounced  undesirable, beo&use  costly 

doors,  are  worked  by  one  operator,  who  rides  on  and  of  little  or  no  use.    The  falling-weight  te^ 

the  machine.  and  a  test  for  hardness,  together  with  snch  light 

The  conclusions  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  drawn  as  might  be  thrown  bychemical  anal3rsis,  were 

from  his  investigations  of  the  wearing  qualities  considered  sufficient.    The  tables  presented  b^ 

of  steel  rails  in  service,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  Sandberg  showed  that  0*24  per  cent,  of  sih- 

the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  in  con  in  steel  rails  gave  the  best  results. 

1878  and  1881,  were  that  a  mild  steel  is  less  One  of  the  most  interesting  developmentB  in 
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metallni^cal  art  by  the  Compagnie  Anonvnie  pressed  the  opinion  that  those  properties  were  due 

des  Forges  de  Chatillon  et  Commentrv  as  illus-  to  the  nickel  contained  in  it.    As  early  as  1853, 

trated  by  their  exhibit  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  according  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Donald,  uickel- 

of  1^9,  is  the  process  of  tempering  steel  in  iferons  iron  ores  from  Marc[iiette,  Mich.,  were 

molten  lead.    In  the  tests  of  armor  plates  pre-  found  to  produce  iron  possessmg  unusual  toueh- 

pared  by  this  method  resistance  to  penetration  ness,  a  very  white  color,  and  a  aiminished  liabil- 

and  stiffness  were  increased  without  an^  result-  ity  to  oxidation.    In  1888  patents  were  taken 

ing  brittleness  in  the  metal.    With  pieces  in  out  in  England  and  France  by  different  person's 

soft  metal  merely  cast  it  was  possible  to  obtain  for  the  preparation  of  nickel  steel.    Tests  of  this 

a   resistance  equal    to  that  of  forged    pieces,  alloy  have  been  made   by  competent   experi- 

Other  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  influ-  meiiters  with  results  establishing  its  excellence, 

ence  of  the  process  of  immersion  on  metal,  inde-  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

pendent  of  the  ultimate  use ;  they  were  made  on  A  steel  containing  4*7  per  cent,  nickel  showed  an 

five  kinds  of  st«el— carbon,  silicon,  manganese,  ultimate  strength  of  80  per  cent,  and  an  elastic 

chrome,  and  cement  steeL    The  results  are  thus  limit  of  from  oO  to  70  per  cent,  higher  than  those 

summarized  by  M.  Evrard :  By  the  lead-temper-  of  mild  steel  of  nearly  equal  ductility ;  and  to 

ing  process,  a  mean  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  this  the  valuable  quality  was  added  of  less  liabil- 

the  limit  of  elasticity  may  be  counted  upon ;  also  ity  to  corrosion.    Sir  Frederick  Abel  said  in  his 

an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  tensile  strength,  presidential  address  before  the  British  Associa- 

These  increases  are  more  pronounced  in  carbon  tion :  "  It  has  been  shown  by  Riley  that  a  particu- 

steels  than  in  any  other.     The  minimum  in-  lar  variety  of  nickel  steel  presents  to  the  engineer 

crease  was  found  in  the  silicon-steel  series.    The  the  means  of  nearly  doubling  boiler  pressure 

diminution  of  elongation  was  greatest  in  steel  without  Increasing  weight  or  dimensions.*'  Some 

high  in  manganese;  it  was  least  perceptible  in  persons  have  expressed  doubts  whether^  faith  in 

chrome  steel.    In  shock  tests,  the  stiffness  was  in-  the  excellence  oi  nickel  steel  will  be  maintained ; 

creased  without  rendering  the  metal  more  brittle,  but  thej  are  answered  for  the  present  by  the 

The  force  required  to  rupture  a  steel  bar  by  greatly  increased  demand  which  nas  sprung  up 

longitudinal  stress— computed  by  comparing  the  among  steel  makers  for  feno-nickel  to  be  used 

load  on  the  specimen  at  the  moment  of  break-  in  mf&ing  the  alloy.    The  results  of  the  tests 

in^  with  the  contracted  area  at  the  fracture — is  made  at  Annapolis,'  Md.,  in  September,  1800,  of 

called  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Carus- Wilson  the  "  true  tensile  the  resisting  power  of  armor  plates  go  far  toward 

strength  "  of  the  material.    It  is  lowered  by  any  establishing  the  superiority  of  the  nickel-steel 

disturbance  in  the  uniformity  of  distribution  of  alloy  for  such  defensive  work.    The  stren^h  of 

the  stress.    The  tensile  strength  of  a  cylindrical  the  nickel-steel  plate  was  such  that,  though  it  was 

bar  is  lowered  by  grooving  the  bar  in  proportion  penetrated  by  the  shots,  no  cracks  were  developed 

to  the  acnteness  of  the  angle  of  the  groove.  But  m  it ;  while  the  all-steel  plate  was  split  into 

a  plain,  ungrooved  bar  is  not  always  the  strong-  quarters.    The  Cammell  compound  plate,  made 

est,  except  as  compared  with  a  bar  in  which  the  of  an  alloy  containing  less  than  4  per  cent,  of 

groove  is  cut  with  a  sharp  angle ;  and  the  grooved  nickel,  was  very  much  broken, 

oar  is  considerably  the  stronger,  notwithstanding  The  results  of  experiments  by  Herr  T.  Fleit- 

the  interruption  to  the  uniformity  of  the  stress,  mann  on  the  nature  of  the  welding  of  iron  and 

if  the  groove  is  semicircular.    The  addition  of  nickel  mark  as  the  conditions  necessary  to  obtain 

materiiU  to  effect  a  gradual  change  of  section  perfect  welding  perfect  metallic  contact  of  the 

above  and  below  a  given  section,  whue  it  can  not  two  surfaces  and  a  considerable  difference  of  tem- 

increase  its  resistance  to  direct  tensile  stress,  perature  between  the  point  of  fusion  and  that  of 

may  increase  the  resistance  to  a  shearing.    The  plastic  softness.    The  prejudicial  effect  of  com- 

resistance  of  a  bar  does  not  then  depend  on  its  oined  and  alloyed  forei^  substances  is  due  to 

section  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  but  on  its  sec-  their  action  in  either  diminishing  the  softness 

tion  at  45*  to  the  axis,  for  in  that  direction  the  or  sensibly  lowering  the  welding  point  of  the 

shearing  stress  is  at  a  maximum.    Hence,  appar-  metal.    The  welding  capability  of  nickel  is  large- 

ently«  the  resistance  overcome  at  rupture  is  the  ly  increased  by  an  addition  of  magnesium,  which 

resistance  to  shear ;  and  this  seems  to  be  con-  removes  combined  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide, 

firmed  by  experiment.   With  a  uniform  distribu-  and  raises  the  melting  point  about  100°  C.    The 

tion  of  stress  near  the  ruptured  section  the  f  ract-  so-called  welding  mediums  serve  either  to  clean 

ure  is  at  45''  to  the  axis,  the  bar  having  sheared  the  surfaces  or  prevent  their  oxidation  when 

along  that  plane  which  is  a  plane  of  least  resist-  heated,  and  are  of  no  further  utility.    They  may 

ance  to  shear.    The  tendency  to  rupture  along  a  be  dispensed  with  when  the  surfaces  are  clean, 

plane  of  shear  may  be  marked  by  a  non-uniform  and  otner  methods  are  adopted  to  exclude  air. 

distribution  of  stress.  The  studies  of  J.  A.  Ewing  and  G.  C.  Cowan 

NiekeL — The  experiments  of  Mr.  James  Riley  of  the  magnetic  c^^ualities  of  nickel  tend  to  con- 

and  other  persons  with  nickel  iron  and  nickel  firm  and  extend  Sir  William  Thomson's  observa- 

steel  and  their  results,  showing  that  the  addition  tion  that  longitudinal  pull  diminishes  magnetism 

of  nickel  to  iron  and  steel  had  the  effects  of  in  the  metal.    The  effects  of  stress  are  much  less 

diminishing  their  oxidation  and  improving  the  complex  than  in  iron,  and  cyclic  variations  of 

limit  of  elasticity  and  the  tensile  strength,  were  stress  are  attended  by  much  less  hysteresis, 

mentioned  in  the "  Annual  Cyclopasdia "for  1889.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hall,  referring  to  his  applications  of 

Manufacturers  have  beg^n  to  tate  advantage  of  nickel  steel  to  gun  barrels,  propeller  blades,  and 

these  qualities,  and  the  development  of  a  nickel-  other  purposes,  observes  that  in  a  certain  experi- 

steel  industry  is  promised.    The  valuable  quali-  ment  he  obtained  with  nickel  ste#l  a  tensile 

ties  of  natural  meteoric  iron  have   long  been  strength  of  97  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  elon- 

known,  and  many  persons  have  in  the  past  ex-  gation  of  7  per  cent. 
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Alamlnnm. — Amon&:  the  applications  men-  aluminum.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  purer 
tioned  b^  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake  as  having  been  made  than  the  natural  mineral 
of  aluminum  in  the  construction  of  portable  in-  Alfred  E.  Hunt,  James  W.  Longley,  and 
struments  of  precision  are  sextants  made  in  New  Charles  M.  Hall  have  been  studying  the  effects 
York,  which  nave  so  far  proved  satisfactory ;  a  of  impurities  on  aluminum  with  the  following 
mining  transit  made  in  Washington;  and  a  results:  At  very  high  temperatures  aluminum 
double  reflecting  and  repeating  circle  made  in  and  sulphur  combine  to  form  a  sulphide  of  the 
New  York  for  use  on  a  boat  and  to  be  held  in  composition  Al«  Ss.  Ordinary  aluminum  of  com- 
the  hand,  weighing,  exclusive  of  the  eyepieces  merce  is  free  from  sulphur.  Lead  is  found  as  an 
and  the  handle,  only  one  pound,  or  about  one  accidental  impurity  in  aluminum  in  proportions 
third  as  much  as  an  ordmary  sextant.  The  up  to  one  quarter  of  1  per  cent.  In  small  pro- 
circle  is  about  9  inches  in  diameter  and  cast  in  portions  it  appears  to  have  no  appreciable  action 
one  piece.  The  casting  is  homogeneous  and  free  on  the  properties  of  the  metal.  In  larger  pro- 
from  blow  holes,  and  dresses  up  clean  and  sharp,  portions  leaid  does  not  alloy  with  aluminum,  and 
The  metal  works  well  under  the  file,  in  the  lathe,  no  homogeneous  alloy,  or  even  mixture  of  the 
and  under  the  graduating  tool.  Every  part  has  metals  can  be  obtained.  Antimony  does  not 
also  the  requisite  rigidity  under  the  toucn.  The  unite  with  aluminum  to  form  any  homogeneous 
drawbacks  to  the  use  of  aluminum  are  that  by  allo^.  Chromium  unites  with  it  readily,  harden- 
reason  of  its  soft  and  "  spongy  '*  character  it  is  in^  it,  and  adds  to  its  tensile  strength.  Tungsten 
apt  to  tear  under  the  tool,  and  that  it  does  not  unites  with  it,  hardening  it,  but  not  giving  any 
give  clean  threads.  The  former  difficultv  is  useful  alloys.  Platinum  unites  with  it  n^lv, 
remedied  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  but  the  alloys  are  brittle  and  unsound.  Accord- 
which  increases  the  hardness  considerably ;  the  ing  to  Fissier,  silver  seems  to  be  the  roost  useful 
latter  by  a  careful  use  of  the  tap  and  die.  metal  to  improve  aluminum.    No  venr  valuable 

The  Maussier  aluminum  process,  which  is  being  alloys  of  tin  and  aluminum  have  been  dlsoorered. 
introduced  in  France,  comprises  three  stages —  Tin  added  to  aluminum  makes  it  more  brittle, 
desiliflcation,  reduction,  ana  liquation.  Desilifl-  and  does  not  seem  to  give  any  useful  properties  in 
cation  is  effaced  by  fluorine  or  fluoride  of  calcium  return ;  but  small  proportions  of  aluminum  add- 
in  the  presence  of  carbon,  at  a  high  temperature,  ed  to  tin  make  It  more  elastic,  without  materUllj 
Lime,  or  carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  maj  decreasing  its  malleability.  Cadmium  unites 
be  added  to  facilitate  the  process.  Reduction  is  readily  with  aluminum,  giving  fusible  alloys 
obtained  by  means  of  iron  and  manganese  heat-  which  are  malleable ;  but  it  seems  to  impart 
ed  to  incandescence  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  weakness  rather  than  strength.  Bismuth  forms 
Liquation,  or  separation  of  the  aluminum  from  with  aluminum  brittle,  but  very  fusible  alloys, 
the  iron  and  manganese,  is  obtained  by  dropping  Nickel  unites  with  it,  in  any  large  proporUons, 
the  molten  mass  into  carbon  ingot  molds.  to  form  brittle  allocs ;  In  small  proportions,  up 

In  the  electrolytic  process  of  W.  Diehl,  of  Ber-  to  3  per  cent,  of  nickel,  the  effect  is  to  haxdro 

lin,  a  bath  is  prepared  of  the  fluorides  of  alkali  aluminum  without  seriously  decreasing  its  mal- 

metals,  or  the  compound  fluorides  of  the  alkali  leabilitv  or  ductility.    Zinc  readily  forms  allop 

metals  and  anhydrous  alum,  a  sulphate  of  an  al-  with  aluminum,  which  are  brittle  and  highly 

kali,  and  chloride  of  sodium.    The  substances  are  crystalline.    The  best  solder  yet  obtained  for 

melted  together,  allowed  to  cool  down,  ground,  aluminum  is  the  alloy  of  zinc  with  it,  using 

and  washed  in  water  for  removal  of  traces  of  Venetian  turpentine  as  a  flux.     Unfortunately 

sulphur.    The  fluoride  thus  formed  will  consist  it  will  not  flow  well,  and  the  soldered  surfaos 

of  aluminum  fluoride  and  an  alkaline  fluoride,  are  not  capable  of  withstanding  hard  usacre. 

it  Is  melted  with  an  alkaline  chloride  and  fluor-  Copper  and  Tin. — As  described  by  M.  K  de 

spar,  and  while  in  a  molten  state  the  mass  is  sub-  Launy,  three  methods  of  treating  cupnferous 

mitted  to  the  electric  current,  when  aluminum  pyrit^  are  pursued  in  the  district  of  Huelva; 

is  collected  at  the  negative  pole,  and  chlorine  is  those  of  natural  cementation,  artificial  oementa- 

liberated  at  the  positive  pole.    The  alkalinfi  flu-  tion,  and  artificial  cementation  with  chlorides, 

oride  which  is  formed  may  be  melted  with  anhj-  The  first  of  these  methods  is  essentialljr  one  of 

drous  alum  or  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  aluini-  atmospheric  oxidation.  The  broken  ore  is  spread 

num  to  form  another  double  fluoride  to  which  out  on  floors  in  heaps  varying  from  fifteen  feet 

electrolysis  mav  be  applied.  to  forty  feet  in  thickness.    Water  is  distributed 

In  Dr.  Netto  s  process,  which  has  been  at  work  over  the  surface  of  the  heaps,  and  the  operation 

on  the  Tyne,  cryolite  is  fused  with  salt,  and  so-  is  continued  for  several  years.    Three  millioo 

dium  is  added  to  the  resultant  product,  when  tons  of  ore  are  under  treatment  at  a  time.    The 

sodium  fluoride  and  metallic  aluminum  are  ob-  sulphates  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  air  and 

tained.    The  sodium  used  in  this  process  is  ob-  water  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  are  col- 

tained  by  a  method — allowing  melted  caustic  lected  in  channels  leading  to  the  cementation 

soda  to  now  gradually  into  charcoal  contained  tanks.     These  are  filled  with  pig  iron  piled 

in  a  cast-iron  retort  heated  to  dull  redness —  checker-wise,  through  which  the  coppery  liquors 

which  requires  a  less  high  temperature  than  is  are  run  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  most 

necessary  in  the  Castner  process.  complete  precipitation  with  a  minimum  ooosump- 

Qraham's  method  is  based  upon  the  reduction,  tion  of  pig  iron.    The  precipitated  copper  deoos- 

by  sodium,  of  fluoride  of  aluminum.    The  latter  its  on  the  surface  of  the  pigs,  and  is  cleaoea  off 

substance  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphate  about  once  a  month.    The  term  artificial  oe- 

of  alumina  on  fluor-spar  and  cryolite ;  but  the  mentation  is  applied  to  the  method  in  which  the 

cryolite  need  be  used  only  at  the  beginning  of  pyrites  is  burned  in  heaps  previous  to  extraction 

the  operation,  for  it  is  reproduced  afterward  as  by  water  and  precipitation.    In  the  process  of 

a  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  fluoride  of  artificial  cementation  with  chlorides  the  oo(^r 
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is  dissolved,  not  as  a  sulphate,  but  as  a  chloride,  cos  problem.     The  CombiDation  Mining  and 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  redacing  the  Milling  Company,  Black  Pine,  Montana,  deal 

waste  of  iron  in  the  precipitation   tanks,  by  with  it  by  saving  their  slimes.     These  being 

aruiiUng  the  formation  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sui-  too  light  to  permit  their  being  thoroughly  set- 

S hates.   The  produce  of  the  mine  is  divided  into  tied,  provision  was  made  for  pumping  them 

re  different  classes,  each  of  which  has  its  own  into  tne  tank  whence  water  is  supplied  to  the 

method  of  treatment.  stamps.    The  immediate  effect  of  turning  this 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  there  were  concentrated  slime  into  the  battery  was  to  '*  salt " 

not  known  deposits  of  tin  ore  in  the  United  the  battery  sample,  and  it  became  important  to 

States  that  could  be  worked  with  profit.    Those  find  a  means  of  determining  the  percentage  of 

in  the  Black  Hills,  at  King*s  Mountain,  N.  C,  the  salting.    This  was  done.    Otncr  provision 

in  Vii^tnia,  Georgia,  and  California  had  hitherto  was  made  for  stopping  the  loss  of  the  escape 

proved  unremunerative.    The  mines  at  San  J  a-  from  the  settling  tanks  of  water  carrying  rich 

•cinto.  Cal.,  have  been  sold  to  an  English  corpo-  slimes.    During  the  year  ending  with  May,  1889, 

ration,  which  is  understood  to  be  intending  to  de-  the  mill  overran  its  assays  2-49  per  cent,  a  re- 

Telop  them.    The  tin  veins  are  found  in  tne  low,  suit  which  may  be  safely  credited  to  the  use  of 

rolling  hills  of  the  San  Jacinto  mountains,  the  slime  water  in  the  pans. 

Cfabilan  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  The  principle  on  which  a  method  of  refining 

feet  above  the  creek.    The  country  rock  is  com-  silver  electricallv  is  based  consists  in  using  in  an 

posed  of    syenitic  granite,  syenite,  and   slate ;  ordinary  electrolytic  bath  anodes  of  an  argcntif- 

but  the  veins  apparently  extend  on  1^  a  short  dis-  erous  matte  and  a  thin  plate  of  pure  silver  as 

tanoe  into  the  iatf«r.    They  are  of  widths  varying  the  cathode.    The  method  is  most  suitable  for 

from  18  inches  to  80  or  more  feet,  while  the  widest  refining  auriferous  silver  containing  about  11 

-one  measured  was  found  to  be  24  paces,  or  say  per  cent,  of  gold.    The  bath  consisU  of  a  very 

60  foet  in  width.    Along  the  distance  of  about  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid, 

three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  most  westerly  to  The  value  of  sulphur  iron  and  copper  as  well 

the  most  easterly  vein  more  than  seventy  lines  as  of  lead  in  the  concentration  of  silver  and  gold 

of  cropptngs  of  as  many  apparently  different  veins  bv  smelting  in  blast  furnaces  is  insisted  upon  by 

have  been  found.    They  are  practically  identical  Mr.  F.  L.  Bartlett.    This  author  has  been  able 

in  character — a  sort  of  syenitic  rock,  which,  in  in  his' own  experience  by  the  aid  of  a  small  \)er- 

Cornwall  is  known  as  "  tin  capel,"  or  **lode  gran-  oentage  of  copper  to  make  a  higher  concentra- 

ite.*'    Silver,  gold,  and  nickel  are  said  to  be  tion  of  the  silver  and  ^old  present  than  when 

found  also.  the  matte  is  made  wholly  of  sulphide  of  iron. 

In  B.  Schaltze*s  method  for  utilizing  waste  tin  The  ores  most  suitable  for  matte  smelting  in  the 
plate,  the  tin-plate  scrap  is  collected  into  iron  blast  furnace  are  those  containing  considerable 
pai Is  and  immersed  in  wo«)den  tubs  containing  an  iron  or  manganese,  and  the  sulphur  contents 
Acid  solution  of  ferric  snlphate.  The  tin  is  dis-  must  be  regulated  by  partial  roasting  when  high, 
solved,  and  the  stripped  iron  remaining  in  the  or  by  the  addition  of  raw  sulphurets  when  low, 
pail  is  clean  enough  to  be  at  once  transferred  to  since  the  amount  of  sulphur  present  determines 
the  heating  furnace.  The  solution  of  the  tin  in  almost  exactly  the  Quantity  of  matte  made, 
the  acid  ferric  solution  takes  place  as  long  as  Mr.  C.  T.  Torrance,  who  has  reviewed  and  sup- 
there  remain  any  unreduced  ferric  salts  in  the  plemented  Mr.  Bartlett's  paper,  expresses  the  b€- 
liquor.  After  the  reaction,  the  stannous  and  lief  that  smelting  is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the 
ferrous  sulphates  are  associated  with  a  consider-  most  effective  and  perfect  means  for  concentrat- 
able  amount  of  free  acid.  It  is  necessary,  there-  in^  all  ores  that  can  be  worked  into  a  fluxing 
fore,  before  precipitating  the  tin,  to  neutralize  mixture.  The  conditions  of  working  such  a 
the  liquid,  and  this  is  effected  bv  allowing  it  to  process  arc :  An  ore  mixture  that  can  be  melted, 
remain  in  a  vat  containing  metallic  tin  and  iron  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  matte- 
nL<t.  The  neutralized  solution  is  next  run  over  forming  material  to  separate  from  the  slag,  and 
ele&n  iron  scraps,  when  the  tin  is  precipitated  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphur — the  most 
on  the  metal  in  a  crystalline  form.    The  liquors  important  condition. 

from  this  last  operation  are  practically  free  from  Superior  efficiency  is  claimed  for  the  gold-ex- 
tin,  and  are  allowed  to  concentrate,  when  crystals  traction  apparatus  of  Mr.  T.  Rowland  Jordan, 
of  ferrous  sulphate  separate  which,  on  recrystal-  particularly  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  met^ 
lization,  can  be  sold,  or  the  liquor  use  in  prepar-  that  can  be  extracted  with  it  from  the  ore.  The 
ing  the  iron  solution  required  in  the  stripping  machine  is  of  simple  construction.  Its  rotation 
process.  causes  a  series  of  heavy  bars  or  muUers  to  roll 

A  report  made  by  Thomas  Bolitho  &  Sons  to  continuously  over  an  inclined  plane.    The  ma- 

** The  Ironmonger"  concerning  a  sample  of  tin  terial  to  be  crushed  is  fed  automaticallv  on  to 

stone  from  Dakota  shows  that  18  hundred- weight  this  inclined  plane,  and  the  mullers  roll  over 

10  pounds  of  black  tin  was  obtained  from  17  and  reduce  the  particles  to  any  required  degree 

tons  1.5  hundred-weight  2  quarters  and  12  pounds  of  fineness.    The  ore  in  the  machine  is  continu- 

of  ore,  or,  about  114  pounds,  rather  over 5  per  ally  washed  over  large  surfaces  of  screens  of  the 

cent,  of  black  tin  per  ton  of  rock.  The  black  tin  as-  necessary  mesh,  so  that  the  finely  reduced  mate- 

«ayed  70  per  cent,  for  metallic  tin.    The  actual  rial  passes  out  of  the  machine,  and  the  coarse 

yield  of  refined  tin  was  12  hundred- weight  1  particles  return  automatically  to  the  crushing 

quarter,  14  pounds.  plane,  where  they  are  again  acted  on  by  the 

Silver  and  Gold. — The  treatment  of  silver  mullers.  The  amalgamator  receives  the  gold- 
ores  of  too  low  a  grade  to  justify  smelting  or  bearing  sand  direct  from  the  reducer,  and  dis- 
preliminary  roasting,  and  yet  not  **  free  "  enough  tributes  the  particles  over  a  large  area  of  the 
to  permit  of  raw  amalgamation,  has  been  a  seri-  amalgamated  surfaces.    The  mechanical  action 
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of  the  machine  insures  an  even  distribution  of  chlorine  in  contact  with  ore,  which  is  constantlT 

the  sand  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  being  rubbed  bright  by  the  friction  of  the  partt- 

particle  passing  through  without  constant  fric-  cles  against  each  other  and  against  the  siaes  in 

tional  contact  with  the  mercurial  surface.    This  the  revolving  barrel. 

feature  prevents  the  finest  float  gold  from  es-  Considerable  loss  is  incurr^  in  milling  the 
caping,  and  keeps  the  surfaces  clean  and  active  gold  of  North  Carolina  on  account  of  the  fine- 
in  dealing  with  the  more  refractory  ores.  ness  of  the  condition  in  which  the  metal  occurs. 

The  cnlorination  process  for  the  extraction  of  It  consequently  escapes  through  the  mills  ae- 
gold  from  its  ores  has  been  greatly  improved  cording  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Wilson,  Jr.,  or,  according 
within  recent  years,  and  now  promises  to  be  to  another  explanation,  is  wholly  dissolved  in 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  low-grftde,  non-  the  mercury  instead  of  being  only*  coated  or  p(*r- 
concentratable  ores.  The  cost,  relatively  to  the  meated  by  it,  as  happens  in  the' case  of  coarser 
production,  has  been  brought  down  till  it  com-  ptarticles.  This  loss  is  obviated  by  using  a  solu* 
pares  favorably  with  the  cost  of  the  amalgama-  tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury — a  solution  which 
tion  process.  Gk>dshall  recommends  as  a  precip-  has  sufficient  strength  to  act  when  diluted  six- 
itant  to  throw  the  gold  from  the  chlorine  solution,  teen  thousand  times.  Being  in  the  liquid  state, 
precipitated  sulphide  of  iron  as  far  superior  to  it  permeates  the  ground-up  particles  of  ore  and 
the  sulphate,  which  entails  waste,  or  to  any  other  amalgamates  with  the  very  fine  particles  of  gold 
precipitant  in  use.  The  gold  solution  is  passed  that  might  otherwise  escape, 
through  a  filter  containing  the  sulphide,  using  Alloys. — The  Japanese  have  been  successful 
two  filters,  one  about  ten  feet  below  the  other,  in  producing  most  varied  and  striking  effects  in 
and  placing  the  tank  containing  the^gold  solu-  texture  and  color  in  art  metal  work  by  the  use  of 
tion  about  ten  feet  above  the  upper  one.  For  alloys,  of  which  they  have  a  wide  range  in  corn- 
rapid  filtration  and  complete  action  free  chlo-  position.  They  have  an  alloy  of  silver  and  cop- 
rine  should  be  absent  from  the  gold  solution,  else  per,  sometimes  with  equal  proportions  of  pre- 
the  precipitation  may  be  incomplete,  with  loss  of  cious  and  base  metal ;  varieties  of  copper  of 
gold ;  yet  the  solution  should  not  be  free  from  different  degrees  of  purity ;  several  kinds  of 
chlorine  too  lon^  before  precipitation,  for  the  brass;  and  a  remarkable  series  of  allovs  in 
gold  chloride  might  then  decompose  and  the  which  precious  metal  replaces  the  tin  and  zinc 
gold  settle  on  the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  The  of  ordinary  bronze.  The  principal  alloys  of  the 
chlorine  is  expelled  by  heating.  Copper  sul-  last  class  are  shahirdo  and  shiivrichi.  Shaku- 
phide  and  lead  sulphide  are  also  efficient  precipi-  do  contains  about  95  per  cent,  of  copper  and  4 
tants ;  but  iron  sulphide  is  most  convenient  on  per  cent  of  gold ;  but  the  proportion  of  gold  is 
account  of  the  greater  facility  of  separating  gold  variable,  and  silver  and  traces  of  other  suL>- 
from  iron.  stances  are  sometimes  found  in  it    It  has  been 

In  Pollock's  process  for  chlorination  under  used  for  very  large  works.  Shtbthichi  is  com- 
hydraulic  pressure,  the  ore,  crushed,  roasted  posed  of  from  about  50  to  about  70  parts  of 
when  necessary  for  the  removal  of  sulphur,  and  copper  and  30  to  50  parts  of  silver,  wita  traees 
partially  cooled,  is  placed  in  the  chlorinating  of  gold  and  other  sul^tances.  The  feature  of 
cylinders  with  about  li  per  cent,  of  bleaching  interest  in  these  alloys  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  pre- 
powder  and  2  per  cent,  of  niter  cake.  Hydraulic  cious  metals  in  order  to  produce  definite  results, 
pressure  is  then  applied,  with  more  advantage  if  gold  and  silver,  when  us^  pure,  being  employed 
the  air  present  in  tne  cylinder  is  allowed  to  es-  sparingly  to  heighten  the  general  effect.  In 
cape.  The  cylinder  is  then  revolved.  The  niter  8/Mhurdo  the  gold  appears  to  enable  the  metal 
cake  reacts  with  the  bleaching  powder,  liberating  to  receive  a  beautiful  rich  purple  coat  or  patina 
chlorine  gas,  all  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  air,  when  treated  with  certain  pickling  solutions, 
passes  into  solution,  while  the  strong  chlorinat-  while  ahibu-icM  possesses  a  peculiar  silver-grav 
ing  liquid  is  driven  by  the  pressure  into  the  tint,  to  which  the  Japanese  artists  are  very  par- 
pores  of  the  ore,  all  the  ^old  of  which  is  reached  tial.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these  alloys, 
and  converted  into  chloride.  and  they  are  combined  in  various  proportions. 

The  pyrites  containing  f^old  resulting  from  the  Thus,  the  composition  of  kiushibtt-ieni  would 
concentration  of  free  milling  gold  ores  is  usually  correspond  to  one  part  of  shaku-do  rich  in  gold^ 
treated  by  Plattner's  process,  which  has  been  sue-  and  two  parts  of  shihurichi  rich  in  silver.  The 
cessfuUy  practiced  in  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  since  most  commonly  employed  pickling  solution  i< 
1858.  Modifications  of  it  have,  from  time  to  composed  of  438  grains  of  verdigris  and  292 
time,  been  suggested.  Mears  proposed  to  use  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  srallon  of  wa- 
chlorine  gas  under  pressure  of  from  30  to  40  ter.  When  boiled  in  a  solution  (No.  Ill)  com- 
pounds to  the  square  inch,  made  in  a  generator  posed  of  220  grains  of  verdigris  and  540  grains 
outside  of  the  barrel  and  pumped  into  it,  or  pro-  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  gallon  of  water,  with 
duced  inside  of  the  barrel  b^  the  use  of  a  great  a  preparation  of  vinegar,  pure  copper  tum>  a 
excess  of  chemicals ;  and  while  it  was  found  that  brownish  red  and  eJuiku  -  do  becomes  purple, 
more  gold  was  dissolved,  the  gain  was  more  than  The  effects  of  small  quantities  of  impurity  in 
compensated  for  by  certain  difficulties  and  wastes  the  metal  upon  its  color  ar6  strikingly  exhibited 
in  the  process.  Mr.  A.  Thies,  after  four  years'  in  using  the  pickles.  Copper  containing  a  small 
use  of  the  Mears  process,  found  that  he  could  quantity  of  antimony  gives  a  different  shade 
work  without  the  pressure  pumps  as  well  as  with  from  that  which  resulte  from  the  pickling  of 
them,  and  having  introduced  otner  modifications  pure  copper.  Copper  is  often  produced  in  Japan 
into  the  method,  has  perfected  the  barrel  pro-  from  the  smelting  of  very  complex  ores,  while 
cess,  which  is  working  successfully.  Its  success  the  processes  for  purifying  it  are  imperfect, 
is  owing,  according  to  T.  Egleston,  m  the  "  School  Tne  recent  progress  of  metallurgv  in  the  Unit- 
of  Mines  Quarterly,"  to  the  formation  of  nascent  ed  States,  according  to  the  *'  Engineering  and 
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Minine  Journa],"  has  been  largely  in  the  direc-  the  Bright  Platinum  Plating  Company  of  Lon- 

tion  of  the  production  of  aluminum  and  its  al-  don,  involving  the  introduction  of  substances 

loys  with  iron,  steel,  and    other   metals.     In  like  sodium  cnoloride  and  borax,  to  insure  a 

Europe  the  progress  has  been  less  maf ked  in  bright  deposit ;  and  Boettger's  method,  founded 

connection  with  this  metal,  but  there  have  been  on  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  the  double 

important  developments  in  the  ferro-nickel  and  chloride   of   ammonium  and  platinum  in   so- 

nicxel-steel  alloys.     The  most  important  steps  dium  .  citrate  —  will    yield   satisfactory  results 

forward  with  regard  to  the  improvements  in  the  for   a  time,  but  are    all    liable   to  objections 

production  of  aluminum  resulted  in  the  reduc-  arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 

tion  of  the  price  of  the  pure  metal  to  two  dollars  chemical  integrity  of  the  electrolytes.    To  over- 

a  pound  with  a  corresponding  lowering  of  price  come  these  difficulties,  Mr.  William  H.  Wahl 

for  the  various  alloys  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  employs  platinum  hydrozide^which  is  readily 

The  results  of  certain  tests  of  the  effect  of  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  many  of  the  acids — 

aluminum  in  carburetted  iron,  as  described  by  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining   the  metallic 

Mr.  W.  J.  Keep,  of  Detroit,  at  the  May  meeting  strength  of  the  plating  bath.    Of  the  salts  that 

of  the  Iron  ana  Steel  Institute,  concern  strength  may  oe  formed  from  pmtinic  hydrate  by  solution 

to  resist  weight  and  impact,  deflection,  set,  elas-  in  acids  (and  in  part  by  suitable  combination 

ticity  for  stresses  applied,  shrinkage  for  cast  with  the  corresponding  alkaline  compounds  to 

metals,  hardness,  and  rigidity.   They  go  to  show  form  double  salts),  the  phosphates,  oxalates,  and 

that  the  effect  of  a  proper  quantity  of  aluminum  acetates  are  named  as  useful,  and  as  yielding 

on  commercially  pure  iron  is  to  produce  a  mate-  practically  valuable  results  in  plating.    With 

rial  which  is  soft,  easily  bent,  and  flows  readily,  these  double  salts  may  be  formed  with  soda, 

Aluminum  diminishes  deflection  hj  decreasing  potassa,  and  ammonia.    Prof.  William  L.  Dud- 

the  set  and  elasticity.    In  the  opinion  of  the  ley,  of  Vanderbllt  University,  has  independently 

author  iron  considered  as  a  structural  material  worked  out  the  problem  of  electro-plating  with 

is  improved  in  every  way  by  the  introduction  of  iridium,  in  a  manner  precisely  anidogous  to  that 

aluminum.    Mr.  James  Riley  said  that  he  had  described  by  Mr.  Wahl,  with  platinum.    As  de- 

tned  the  effect  of  aluminum  in  steel  on  a  large  scribed  in  a  letter  to  the  autnor,  his  bath  may 

scale,  but  had  been  disappointed  in  the  resulto.  be  composed  of  either  the  chloride  (IrCU),  the 

There  were  advantages,  but  they  were  so  slight  double  chloride  of  iridium  and  sodium,  or  a 

as  to  be  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  additional  ex-  double  sulphate  of  iridium-ammonium.     The 

pense  of  one  or  two  pounds  of  aluminum  to  the  latter  was  preferred. 

ton  of  iron.   Fluidity  was  gained,  tensile  strength  Mr.  A.  Bollet*s  process  for  obtaining  purifled 

was  very  slightly  increased,  the  elasticl  imit  was  iron  for  castings  consists  in  eliminating  sulphur, 

raised  considerably,  and  ductility  was  increased,  phosphorus,  and  silicon.    The  pig  is  placea  in  a 

His  views  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Spencer,  a  large  special  cupola,  and  is  kept  at  a  very  high  tem- 

steel  maker  of  Newbum.  perature  under  a  double  action,  slightly  reduc- 

Patents  have  been  taken  out  by  M.   Henri  ing  and  slightly  oxidizing,  in  the  presence  of  a 

Schneider,  of  the  Creuzot  Works,  France,  for  a  slag  obtained  by  the  admixture  of  limestone  and 

process  for  manufacturing  alloys  of  iron  and  lime,  iron  ores,  and  fluor-spar.    By  the  arrange- 

copper.     He  claims  to  have  produced  a  steel  ment  of  the  cupola  the  metal  is  separated  from 

containing  from  about  2  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  slag  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the 

copper,  which  has  remarkable  qualities  of  elas-  action  of  the  blast.    In  this  way  the  phospho- 

tieity.  strength,  and    malleability,  as    well  as  rus  already  eliminated  is  prevented  from  going 

other  usefnl  alloys  with  different  proportions  of  back  into  the  metal,  and  too  great  a  recarboni- 

the  constituents.    The  steels  alloyed  with  cop-  zation  is  avoided. 

per  are  represented  as  being  especially  useful  m  As  a  modification  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drown 's 
the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  armor  plates,  gun  rapid  method  for  phosphorus,  O.  L.  Norris  heats 
barrels,  projectiles,  and  for  other  military  pur-  to  boiling  a  solution  of  pig  iron  or  steel  with 
poses,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  nitric  acid ;  adds  potassium  perman^fanate ;  boils 
sheets,  bars,  and  the  like.  They  may  be  ob-  till  manganese  peroxide  is  precipitated;  adds 
tained  with  varying  amounts  of  carbon,  manga-  tartaric  acid  for  solution  of  all  manganese  perox- 
nese,  or  silica,  or  siuoon,  according  to  the  deeree  ide ;  adds  nitric  acid ;  heats  to  00  C.'' ;  adas  am- 
of  hardness  required  and  the  purpose  for  which  monium  molybdate  solution  ;  shakes ;  and  pro- 
they  are  eniploved.  ceeds  "with  Emmerton's  reduction  of  the  yellow 
A  useful  alio  7  of  aluminum  and  tin  has  precipitate  with  zinc  and  titration,  with  stand- 
been  compounded  by  M.  Bourbouze  by  fus-  ardized  permanganate  of  potassium  solution, 
ing  together  one  hundred  parts  of  aluminum  Expenments  nave  been  made  with  a  view  to 
with  ten  parts  of  tin.  The  alloy  is  paler  than  recovering  the  waste  pickle  from  galvanizing 
aluminum,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2'85—  works.  The  waste  liquor  is  boiled  down  to  dry- 
that  is,  it  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  pure  metal,  ness,  and  the  solid  residue  heated  to  redness, 
but  not  too  heavy  to  be  formed  into  parts  of  in-  Oxide  of  iron  remains  in  the  furnace,  while  free 
strumentA  intended  to  be  very  light.  It  is  not  hydrochloric  acid  distills  off,  is  condensed,  and 
9o  easily  attacked  by  reagents  as  aluminum,  can  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  The  process 
be  worked  more  readily,  and  can  be  soldered  as  has  been  proved  by  a  working  trial  on  a  large 
easily  as  bronze.  scale  to  do  away  with  the  waste  pickle,  and  even 

Pfoeef»es. —  Each  of  the  three  most  com-  to  yield  a  clear  profit, 
mended  methods  of  electro-plating  with  plati-        G.  von  Knorre  separates  iron  from  chromium, 

nam — the   Roseleur-Lanaux  method,  based  on  manganese,  nickel,  zinc,  and  aluminum,  by  pre- 

the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  the  double  phos-  cipitating  quantitatively  in  faintly  acid  solutions 

phate  of  sodium  and  platinum;  the  process  of  of  ferric  salts  with  nitrosonaphthol.   Small  quan- 
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titles  of  ferrous  oxide  do  not  prevent  the  quanti-  performed  when  the  heating  effect  of  currents 
tative  separation.  The  same  author  separates  traversing  a  solid  metal  conductor  is  made  gradu- 
copper  from  lead,  cadmium,  magnesium,  man-  ally  to  bring  the  metal  to  the  working  tempera- 
ganese,  mercury,  zinc,  etc.,  the  metals  being  ture.  In  the  easily  fusible  metals,  this  tempera- 
present  as  sulphates  or  chlorides,  by  adding  ture  is  below  a  red  heat,  and  the  process  is  there- 
nitroso  p  naphthol  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  fore  unattended  with  glow,  which,  however,  ap- 

The  Meritens  process  for  preventing  the  oxi-  pears  with  more  refractory  metals.  All  meUdd 
dation  of  iron  consists  in  placmg  the  object  near  so  far  tried  have  been  welded  by  this  method, 
the  anode  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water  at  80"*  C,  with  varying  degrees  of  perfection.  The  form 
a  plate  of  copper  acting  as  cathode.  The  elec-  of  the  pieces  to  ^  tried  is  of  little  moment,  pro- 
trolysis  forms  a  layer  of  magnetic  oxide  Fes04,  vided  they  permit  secure  clamping  for  the  pas- 
which  preserves  the  iron  against  all  further  oxi-  sage  of  the  current  and  for  manipulation.  The 
dation.  Peroxide  of  lead  can  also  be  used.  It  surfaces  to  be  welded  should  be  held  in  firm  con- 
gives  a  black,  adhesive  deposit  by  the  electroly-  tact,  while  the  heating  mav  be  regulated  at  will 
sis  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  litharge.  In  an  or  automatically  controlled.  Lead,  tin,  and  zinc 
analogous  process,  invented  by  Mr.  Haswell,  iron  are  easily  welded ;  antimony  and  bismuth  pre- 
or  steel  is  plunged  as  an  anode  in  a  bath  con-  sent  no  great  difficulties;  aluminum  demands 
taining  from  0*5  to  5  per  cent,  of  chloride  or  special  precautions  that  can  be  readily  taken; 
sulphate  of  manganese,  and  from  5  to  20  per  manganese,  oxidizable  as  it  is,  since  it  melts  be 
cent,  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  bath  iselec-  fore  it  takes  fire,  is  practicable.  Brass  and  cop- 
trolyzed  cold  with  carbon  cathodes.  Feeble  cur-  per  require  stronger  currents  than  iron  of  equal 
rents  cover  the  iron  with  a  deposit  of  peroxide  section,  or  other  metals  of  less  conductivity.  Al- 
of  manganese,  which  adheres  well,  and  is  not  though  with  most  metals  joints  can  be  obtained 
subject  to  further  oxidation.  without  the  use  of  a  flux,  a  flux  is  often  desirable 

In  Francis  J.  Glames' process  for  coating  sheet-  for  good  work.  A  valuable  peculiarity  of  the 
iron  plates  with  lead,  the  usual  cleaning  of  the  electric  process  is  its  capacity  to  form  joints  even 
plates  in  an  acid  bath  is  followed  by  a  supple-  where  the  metals  may  be  coated  with  oxides  in- 
mental  one  under  the  galvanic  current  and  a  fusible  at  the  temperature  of  fusion  of  the  metals 
bath  in  chloride  of  zinc.  The  plates  are  then  themselves*  The  current  has  a  kind  of  expul- 
immersed  in  melted  lead,  and  sal  ammoniac,  ar-  sive  power  to  remove  the  metal  side  wife  from 
senic,  and  phosphate  of  lead  are  added.  The  the  joint,  and  thus  brin|^  unoxidized,  clean  sur- 
first  ingredient  seems  to  drive  out  absorbed  gases  faces  into  contact  at  fusible  temperatures.  Soft 
that  would  form  bubbles  under  the  surface  of  iron  behaves  well  under  welding,  and  the  pro- 
the  coating ;  the  arsenic  to  give  the  coating  a  cess  is  easy  and  certain  for  all  parades  of  steeL 
greater  degree  of  hardness;  and  the  phosphate  Machinery  is  constructed  in  which  the  process 
of  lead  to  increase  the  fluidity  and  permit  an  can  be  placed  under  automatic  control.  The 
even  distribution  of  the  lead  over  the  plates.  method  nas  been  found  valuable  in  a  great  va- 

A  favorable  report  has  been  made  oy  a  com-  riety  of  practical  applications.    In  comparison 

mittee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  upon  the  claim  with  the  results  of  ordinary   welding  by  the 

of  Aimer  Thomas  and  Luzerne  Merket,  of  North  blacksmith,  electrically  welded  stock  has  usually 

East,  Pa.,  for  having  invented  processes  for  cast-  shown  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  strenetlL 
ing  pure  copper  without  alloys,  so  as  to  make        A  new  form  of  Siemens  furnace,  arranged  to 

castings  sound  and  free  from  blow  holes;  and  recover  waste  gases  as  well  as  waste  heat,  was 

for  hardening  copper  (after  casting)  without  do-  described  by  Mr.  John  Head  at  the  London  meet- 

stroying  its  fiber  or  impairing  its  usefulness  for  in^  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in  May.    The 

electrical  or  other  purposes.  chief  peculiarity  of  its  operation  is  the  recon- 

A  method  of  extracting  waste  metals  from  version  of  the  waste  gases  into  combustible  gases 

refuse  slag  and  dSbris  of  tin-smelting  works,  in-  by  being  taken  partly  through  an  air  regenerator 

vented  by  J.  Shears,  of  London,  consists  in  re-  and  partly  under  the  grate  of  the  producer,  so 

ducing  the  ore  or  slag  to  a  powder,  fusing  it  in  that  they  redistill  the  hydrocarbons  from  the 

that  state  with  any  alkali,  then  dissolving  the  coal — in  fact,  the  gas  producer  utilizes  the  heat 

mass  in  boiling  water.    The  peroxide  of  iron,  formerly  deposited  in  the  air  regenerators.    A 

with  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  fall  to  the  bottom  and  steam  jet  is  used  for  starting  the  action.     The 

are  separated  by  decantation.    The  tin  is  elimi-  new  form  of  furnace  has  been  applied  to  the 

nated  from  the  remaining  liquid  by  passing  an  heating  and  welding  of  iron.    It  is  to  be  used 

electric  current  through  anodes  immersed  in  it,  for  puddling,  and  for  copner  and  steel  melting, 

and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a  fine  Claims  are  made  that  it  enects  a  saving  in  fuel 

metallic  powder.  of  about  two  thirds  the  weight,  a  reduction  in 

Thomas  Fletcher  Has  found  the  processes  of  the  weight  of  iron  equal  to  5  per  cent.,  and  a 
brazing  and  welding  facilitated  by  the  use  of  saving  in  labor  and  repairs, 
compressed  oxygen,  which  can  be  obtained  very  METEOROLOGT.  Temperatnre.  —  "A 
cheaply,  under  Binn's  method.  The  processes  Study  of  Types  of  New  England  Weather,"  pub- 
are  performed  very  quickly,  and  the  formation  lished  by  W.  M.  Davis  in  the  "  Observations  of 
of  magnetic  oxide  on  the  surfaces  to  be  welded  the  New  England  Meteorological  Society  for 
(which  interferes  with  the  success  of  the  opera-  1889,"  has  more  particular  reference  to  cyclonkj 
tion  when  coal  gas  and  air  are  used)  is  avoided,  variations  of  temperature.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
The  surface  of  iron  heated  by  this  means  to  weld-  tinct  signs  of  the  approaching  winter  season  is 
ing  heat  comes  out  clean  and  free  from  scale,  the  growing  frequency  with  which  the  regular 

Attempts  at  welding  by  the  electric  arc  have  diurnal  variation  is  obliterated  by  the  cyclonic 

not,  according  to  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  been  sat-  variation.    The  usual  rise  from  morning  to  early 

isfactory.    But  electric  welding  is  successfully  afternoon,  and  the  fall  from  that  hour  till  the 
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next  morning,  are  more  or  less  completely  lost  weather,  with  mountainons  clouds  floating  in 
sight  of  as  the  cyclones  grow  in  strength  and  in  light  winds  and  dissolving  at  night,  may  dar- 
rapidity  of  movement.  The  obliteration  consists  acterize  a  number  of  days  in  succession,  imitat- 
in  the  continuous  rise  of  temperature  from  one  ing  the  orderly  succession  of  events  that  prevails 
day  to  the  next  through  the  night,  or,  converse-  throughout  the  year  in  the  torrid  zone,  where 
ly,  the  continuous  fall  of  temperature  from  one  diurnal  changes  are  the  rule  and  cyclonic  changes 
night  to  the  nest  through  the  intervening  day.  are  the  exception.  Thunder-storms  are  com- 
The  lowest  temperatures  are  recorded  during  the  monly  formea  at  such  times  as  this, 
winter  antievdones ;  and  the  records  of  adiacent  A  paper,  by  Dr  R.  J.  SQring,  on  the  "  Vertical 
bill  and  valley  stations  vary  greatly,  the  lowest  Decrease  of  Temperature  with  Height  in  Mount- 
of  nocturnal  minima  being  always  in  the  valleys,  ainous  Districts,  and  its  Dependence  upon  the 
while  the  hills  have  less  extreme  cold ;  and  on  a  Amount  of  Cloud,"  embodies  the  results  of  ob- 
commanding  summit,  like  that  of  Mount  Wash-  servations  at  mountain  stations  up  to  the  height 
ington,  the  temperature  is  distinctly  moderate,  of  about  4^100  feet.  The  author  finds  that  in 
The  anticyclonic  davs  are  the  finest  oi  the  season,  the  morning,  when  the  weather  is  clear,  there  is 
with  an  air  dry  ana  inspiriting  and  a  bearable  a  constant  tendency  to  an  inversion  of  tempera- 
cold,  quite  unlike  the  ^netrating  blast  of  the  ture.  In  summer  this  tendency  extends  to  some 
cold  wave  or  the  searching  chill  of  the  winter  1,650  feet,  and  in  winter  considerably  higher, 
northeaster.  These  spells  are  brief.  The  ap-  The  same  condition  recurs  in  the  evening  on  a 
proach  of  the  cyclone  is  marked  by  a  damp,  sul-  smaller  scale.  A  departure  from  the  law  of 
trv  wind,  under  which  the  temperature  gradu-  direct  proportional  decrease  of  temperature  with 
ally  rises,  particularly  in  the  higher  layers  of  the  height  occurs  chiefly  during  the  morning  hours 
atmosphere.  The  winter  snow  and  rain  come  of  clear  days,  the  change  of  temperature  then 
chiefly  from  these  winds  in  front  of  cyclones,  taking  place  more  slowly  in  the  lower  strata  of 
The  exact  character  of  the  weather  is  modified  air  than  in  the  upper;  and  on  cloudy  days  dur- 
by  the  position  of  the  track  of  the  cyclone  with  ing  the  warm  season,  when  in  the  lower  strata 
reference  to  New  England.  If  the  track  lies  to  the  vertical  decrease  is  accelerated, 
the  north,  the  precipitation  is  likely  to  be  rain.  Hourly  observations  on  the  noctunial  tempera- 
When  the  center  traverses  New  England,  snow  ture  of  the  air  at  different  heights  up  to  24  feet, 
generally  falls.  An  exceptional  occurrence  asso-  made  by  M.  J.  Juhlin,  at  Upsala,  during  the  win- 
ciated  with  the  blowing  of  the  warm  wind  before  ters  of  1887  and  1888,  showed  that  the  decrease 
the  cyclone  is  the  occasional  production  of  iso-  of  temperature  by  radiation  from  unprotected 
lated  high  temperatures  in  the  northern  valleys  thermometers  over  snow  remained  almost  con- 
of  the  White  Mountains.  The  "  ice  storm  "  which  stant  at  heights  above  half  a  metre.  During  clear 
sometimes  attends  the  approach  of  a  cyclonic  nights  the  temperature  increased  with  the  neight 
rain  after  an  anticyclonic  cold  spell  is  supposed  from  two  to  three  hours  before  sunset  until  two 
to  result  from  the  rain  formed  in  a  warm  upper  hours  after  sunrise,  and  the  lower  the  tempera- 
stratum  of  air  passing  through  a  cold  lower  stra-  ture  the  greater  was  the  increase.  During 
turn,  where  it  is  cooled  close  to  the  freezing  point,  cloudy  or  loggy  nights  the  temperatures  at  di& 
The  rise  in  temperature  preceding  the  cyclone  is  ferent  heights  were  nearly  equal.  The  surface 
reversed  to  a  rapid  ana  steady  decrease  as  the  of  the  snow  was  colder  than  the  surrounding  air. 
storm  passes  and  brings  up  the  westerly  and  Observations  on  the  summit  of  Pikers  Peak, 
northerly  winds  of  its  rear,  and  the  cold  wave  is  14,134  feet  above  the  sea — the  highest  meteoro- 
introduced.  This  being  an  active  wind,  its  low  logical  station  in  the  world — between  January, 
temperatures  are  pretty  uniformly  felt  on  hills  1874,  and  June,  1888,  show  that  the  maxima  of 
and  in  valleys.  If  there  is  any  difference  the  hills  both  pressure  and  temperature  occur  in  July,  and 
arc  the  colder.  The  change  is  sometimes  accom-  the  minima  in  January.  The  annual  march  of 
panied  by  thunder  storms.  The  quality  of  the  both  elements  is  the  same,  and  the  two  curves 
change  depends  on  a  variety  of  conditions,  which  are  almost  coincident.  The  mean  temperature 
are  summarized  in  the  paper.  It  is  at  the  periods  for  the  whole  period  of  the  observations  was 
of  cold  northwesterly  winds  on  the  lowlands  that  lO'S"*  F. ;  the  maximum  observed  was  64'',  and 
the  upper  wind  is  strongest  and  its  cold  most  in-  the  minimum  —39''.  The  maximum  daily  range 
tense.  With  the  coming  of  April  and  the  gen-  occurs  in  September  (about  14-3«),  and  the  mini- 
eral  disappearance  of  snow  in  the  interior  and  mum  in  December  (11'6°,  or  only  half  of  the 
the  warming  of  the  ground  under  sunshine  of  range  on  the  low  plateau  country  to  the  east- 
increasing  strength  and  length,  the  cold  waves  wand).  Of  the  precipitation,  35  per  cent  falls  in 
are  warmed  before  reaching  New  England.  A  the  summer,  and  33  per  cent,  in  the  spring,  the 
new  feature  characteristic  of  this  change  of  sea-  maximum  occurring  in  July  and  the  minimum 
8on  is  the  warm  and  often  dry  southwest  wind ;  in  February,  The  mean  wind  velocity  decrea.ses 
another  highly  characteristic  feature  is  the  in-  gradually  from  26*6  miles  per  hour  in  January  to 
creasing  importance  of  the  true  diurnal  range  in  12*5  miles  in  July,  and  12*3  in  August,  and  it 
clear  weather,  especially  under  anticyclones,  and  decreases  from  between  two  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  high  temperatures  reached  by  the  maxima  the  morning  till  between  eleven  o'clock  and  noon, 
at  such  times.  The  sea  breeze  is  now  first  felt  The  mean  hourly  velocity  during  any  day  rarely 
on  the  coast,  and  exerts  a  decided  influence  in  exceeds  50  miles.  The  prevalent  direction  of 
lowering  the  diurnal  temperature  maximum ;  winds  is  from  southwest  to  northwest.  Electri- 
bat  it  penetrates  only  a  few  miles  inland.  The  cal  storms,  though  frequent,  occur  only  when 
spells  of  southerly  winds  become  in  midsummer  the  air  is  moist. 

the  occasions  of  highest  temperature.    The  cu-  It  is  calculated  by  M.  Forel  that  the  amount 

mulas  clouds  attain  a  greatly  increased  volume  of  heat  accnmulated  in  Lake  Leman  during  the 

and  height.     Later  in  the  warm  season,  fair  summer  of  1889  was  equal  to  that  which  would 
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be  afforded  by  the  burning  of  81,000,000  tons  of  height  of  the  upper  limit  of  thephenomenon 

coal.    Most  of  this  heat  is  dispersed  in  the  at-  had  been   somewhat  reduced.     The  san  was 

mosphere  of  the  valley  during  the  cold  season,  to  through  all  the  time  of  this  observation — ^whieh 

make  the  falls  and  winters  milder.  was  made  in  52*"  6'  north  latitude — at  a  depth  be- 

The  climatological  tables  of  the  British  Em-  low  the  horizon  at  which  ordinary  clouds  can 

pire,  published  in  Symond*s  "  Monthly  Meteoro-  not  any  longer  be  affected  by  its  direct  light, 

logical  Magazine,"  go  to  show  tnat  the  extremes  The  phenomenon  reappeared  several  times  in  the 

are  monopolized  year  after  year  by  the  same  sta-  course  of  the  following  weeks,  beginning  fifteen 

tions.    For  the  last  five  years  Adelaide,  South  or  twenty,  or  sometimes  forty  minutes  or  more, 

Australia,  has  recorded  the  highest  temperature  after  sunset,  sometimes  covering  nearly  the  whole 

in  the  shade,  which    was  109**  in    1887,  and  skjr,  and  bein^  marked  by  a  gradually  increasing 

reached  112'4''  in  1886.    The  same  place  had  also  brilliancy  which  was  accompanied  by  a  progress- 

the  highest  temperature  in  the  sun,  ITO'T",  and  ive  extinction  of   the  phenomenon   proceeding 

was  the  dryest  station  during  1889,  having  a  from  southeast  to  north-north west.    Toward  the 

mean  humidity  of  63  per  cent.    The  lowest  shade  end  of  July  the  luminous  clouds  disappeared, 

teniperature  in  1889  was  recorded  at  Winnepeg  The  phenomenon  presented  itself  again,  sudden- 

on  Feb.  28,  —  42*6.''    Once  only  did  any  station  ly,  toward  the  ena  of  May,  1886,  and  remained 

come  within  20°  of  this.    Winnepeg  also  exhib-  visible,  with  some  interruptions,  till  the  Yjepn- 

ited  the  greatest  range  in  the  year,  the  greatest  ning  of  August.    It  has  been  repeated  since 

mean  daily  range  (24*5''),  the  lowest  mean  tem-  from  year  to  year,  always  at  the  same  season, 

perature,  and  the  least  rainfall  (14*96  inches).  The  Mr.  Jesse  has  determined  that  the  luminoas 

highest  mean  temperature  was  80*5°,  at  Bombay ;  clouds  migrate  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 

and  the  greatest  rainfall,  78*79  inches,  at  Trini-  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere  between' the 

dad.  London  was  the  most  cloudy  and  the  damp-  forty-eighth  and  sixtieth  degrees  of  latitude  dur- 

est  station,  the  mean  humidity  being  81  per  cent,  ing  December  and  Januarv ;  but  he  has  received 

The  brightest  station  was  Malta,  which  had  lit-  no  information  of  the  phenomenon  being  ob- 

tie  more  than  half  the  cloud  of  London.  served  in  the  equatorial  regions.    The  gradual 

Clouds. — Prof.  Abbe  has  elaborated  a  nepho-  extinction  of  the  upper  limits  of  the  luminosity 

scopic  method  for  determining  the  actual  height  with  the  deeper  sinKing  of  the  sun  indicates  that 

ana  velocity  of  clouds  by  combining  observations  the  phenomenon  is  an  effect  of  direct  illumina* 

made  when  the  vessel  or  observer  moves  succes-  tion.    Different  measurements  gave  from  50  or 

sively  in  two  different  ways,  or  with  two  different  60  kilometres  to  81  or  82  kilometres  as  the 

velocities.    It  is  called  the  "  aberration  metti-  height  of  the  clouds. 

od,*'  in  distinction  from  ordinary  parallax  meth-  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  M. 
ods.  Prof.  Abbe's  main  work  has  been  a  deter-  Ceraski,  of  the  Moscow  Observatory,  since  18$!), 
mination  of  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere  from  whose  observations  are  in  substantial  agreement 
a  study  of  the  lowest  winds  and  the  successive  with  those  of  Mr.  Jesse  as  to  the  season  and  the 
strata  of  clouds.  The  visible  clouds,  he  con-  time  of  night  at  which  the  clouds  appear,  and 
eludes,  give  little  or  no  information  as  to  the  as  to  the  height  of  the  clouds.  The  phenom- 
motions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  widest  sense,  enon  of  green  clouds  was  witnessed  by  Will- 
but  prove  that  it  is  everywhere  divided  into  iam  Ogilvie  while  on  the  the  upper  Yukon,  Feb. 
local  systems  of  currents,  so  that  we  have  winds  19  ana  29,  1888.  It  was  seen  in  the  mom- 
circling  around  a  storm  center,  a  high  barom-  ing,  just  before  sunrise,  and  on  both  occasions 
eter.  an  ocean,  or  a  continent;  ana,  at  least  the  sun  was  covered  with  downy  white  clouds, 
on  the  Atlantic,  no  winds  that  circulate  ex-  while  there  was  a  very  slight  fim  of  minute  ice 
actly  as  they  would  do  on  a  rotating,  uniform,  crystals,  accompanied  by  a  much  higher  temper- 
smooth  globe.  The  angles  of  inflow  and  outflow  ature  than  usual.  The  color  was  a  brilliant  em- 
have  been  determined  for  three  or  four  succes-  erald  green,  fringed  on  the  lower  side  with  vel- 
sive  strata  of  air  in  mid-Atlantic ;  also  the  rela-  low,  which,  as  the  sun  gradually  rose  encroached 
tions  of  the  cloud-appearances  to  distant  storms,  on  the  green,  until  the  clouds  were  all  yellow, 
squalls,  rains,  and  changes  of  wind,  with  such  This  color  changed  to  oran^  and  red  after  the 
accuracy  that  on  many  occasions  predictions  of  sun  had  risen  alx)ve  the  horizon, 
such  phenomena  have  been  made  and  verifled.  The  formation  of  a  tornado  cloud  was  wit- 

A  fuller  description  than  has  been  published  nessed  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  July  14th. 
before  of  the  luminous  clouds  observed  in  the  The  process  was  thus  described  in  the  **  Journal*' 
evenings  of  midsummer  is  given  by  O.  Jesse,  of  of  that  city :  "  First,  there  was  a  conoentration 
Steglitz,  near  Berlin.  The  phenomenon  was  first  of  clouds  at  a  certain  point  from  all  directions- 
remarked  by  the  author  on  the  21st  of  June,  1885,  all  rushing  together  with  great  velocity.  As 
at  about  9.50  p.  h.,  when  the  northwestern  and  detached  clouds  came  in  contact  with  the  con- 
northern  sky  was  covered  to  the  height  of  about  centrated  masses,  they  would  be  (seized  upon  bv 
20",  with  a  layer  of  bright  cirrus-like  clouds,  which  an  invisible  power  and  hurled  downward  with 
reached  from  about  northwest  to  north-northeast,  terrific  force,  but  all  the  time  the  central  cloud 
Three  horizontal  zones  were  distinguished,  the  grew  more  and  more  dense,  until  it  became  a 
lower  one  of  which  was  without  luster,  and  yel-  black  and  impenetrable  mass.** 
lowish.  Higher  up  was  a  strip,  several  degrees  The  observations  respecting  the  number  of 
in  breadth,  ^*  which  shone  with  an  extremely  beau-  dust  particles  in  the  atmosphere  made  by  Mr. 
tiful,  white  gleaming,  silver-like  light."  Above  Rankin  with  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Aitkin, 
this  strip  was  anothei  like  it,  but  not  auite  so  at  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatorv,  Scotland,  point  to 
brilliant,  of  a  bluish  tint.  The  light  of  the  cen-  a  daily  maximum  during  (he  afternoon  raini- 
tral  zone  was  comparable  with  that  of  the  near-  mum  barometer,  and  a  minimum  daring  the 
ly  full  moon  at  sunset    About  10.30  p.  h.  the  morning  minimum  barometer.   Relations  are  in- 
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dicated  between  the  nambeis  of  dust  particles  associated  with  thunderstorms.    They  are  not 

and  the  erclones  and  anti-cyclones  over  north-  rare,  and  yet  are  not  common  enough  to  cause 

western  Europe  at  the  time.    The  observations  much  destruction.    Like  tornadoes,  they  seem 

also  indicate  that  the  dust  particles  may  vary  to  be  local  developments  of  exceptional  stren^h 

enormously  during  mist  or  fog,  without  any  dif-  within  the  body  of  a  thunder  storm ;  and,  like 

ference  in  the  apparent  density  of  the  fog.  tornadoes,  the  belts  of  country  over  which  they 

Atmospheric  mist  is  divided  by  Dr.  W.  Mar-  are  distributed  trend,  as  far  as  has  been  made 

cet  into  organic  and  inorganic.    The  dust  scat-  out,  eastward  or  northeastward, 

tared  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  Five  years'  studies  of  thunder  storms,  from 

lighted  up  in  a  sunbeam  or  a  ray  from  an  elec-  1882  to  1886,  made  on  the  Himgarian  plain  bv 

trie  lamp  is  organic    It  is  seen  to  consist  of  M.  Hegzfoky,  show  that  on  the  days  on  whicn 

countless  motes,  rising,  falling,  or  gyrating,  al-  thunder  was  observed,  forming  16*4  per  cent,  of 

though  it  is  impossible  to  follow  any  of  them  all  days  from  April  to  Septemoer,  the  air  press- 

with  the  eye  for  longer  than  a  fraction  of  a  sec-  ure  sank  about  2  millimetres  under  the  normal, 

ond.    It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  dust  morning  and  evening.    The  less  the  pressure, 

present  in  the  air  may  become  a  source  of  dis-  the  greater  the  probability  of  a  thunder  storm, 

ease  and  how  much  may  be  innocuous.    Many  The  temperature  and  the  moisture  and  cloudi- 

of  the  motes  belong  to  the  class  of  micro-organ-  ness  were  in  excess.     The  wind  blew  about 

isms  which  are  frequently  the  means  of  spi^ad-  mid-day  more  softly,  and  in  the  evening  more 

ing  infectious  diseases.  strongly  than  usual.    It  went  round,  as  a  rule, 

8torm8. — Four  classes  of  summer  thunder  from  the  southeast  by  the  south  to  the  west 
storms  are  described  by  W.  M.  Davis  in  the  Ob-  and  northwest.  The  clouds  came  oftener  than 
servations  of  the  New  'England  Meteorological  usual  from  the  southeast  and  southwest  quad- 
Society.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  of  local  rants ;  so  that  the  center  was  usually  north  of 
origin,  on  quiet,  hot,  anti-cyclonic  days,  the  ac-  the  station.  Nearly  half  of  the  season's  rain- 
tion  of  whicn  suggests  that  they  are  merely  over-  fall  was  on  days  of  thunder  storm.  The  first 
grown  oonvectional  movements.  They  are  less  thunder  of  the  thunder  storm  most  often  occurred 
common  than  those  of  the  other  classes.  A  sec-  between  2  o'clock  and  6  o'clock,  p.  m.  Toward 
ond  class  consists  of  those  storms  which  spring  the  end  of  the  season  the  storms  tended  to  come 
up  in  the  warm  southerly  winds  southwest  of  a  later  in  the  day.  When  the  pressure  fell  below 
cyclonic  center,  whose  convectional  overturning  the  mean  of  the  season,  the  thunder  storms  lasted 
Is  therefore  due  in  part  to  imported  heat.  They  longer  than  when  it  was  above  the  mean.  After 
are  also  relatively  rare.  In  the  third  class  are  the  first  thunder  the  meteorological  elements 
included  the  largest  of  our  summer  thunder  were  usually  subject  to  great  chants,  most 
storms,  which  seem  to  be  produced  where  the  marked  as  the  storm  neared  the  zenith;  rain 
warm  southerly  winds  are  most  nearly  contrasted  fell,  wind  rose  and  altered  quickly  in  direction, 
with  the  cooler  westerlies  that  follow  them ;  the  temi>erature  and  vapor  pressure  fell,  and  relative 
storm  forms  along  the  line  between  th^  two,  and  humidity,  cloud,  and  pressure  increased.  As  the 
advances  obliquely,  across  country.  The  fourth  storm  withdrew  there  was  a  return  to  the  normal, 
class  of  thunder*  storms  contains  those  which  The  development  of  storms  is  attributed  by 
arise  in  the  westerly  winds  southwest  of  a  cy-  E.  B.  Oarriott,  in  the  **  American  Meteorological 
clonic  center,  and  whose  convectional  overturn-  Journal,"  to  an  excess  of  heat  received  from  the 
ing  is  due  as  much  to  the  importation  of  cool  earth's  surface  by  radiation,  and  their  progressive 
air  aloft  as  to  its  warming  on  the  ground  below,  movement  to  the  precipitation  of  aqueous  vapor 
They  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  snow  squalls  at  a  considerable  neight ;  while  the  direction  in 
of  iate  winter,  except  that  their  violence  is  which  they  move  is  affected  by  several  conditions, 
greater.  The  storms  of  the  first  and  second  including  the  disposition  of  cold,  dry  air  found 
classes  are  not  followed  by  cooler  weather,  but  in  areas  of  high  pressure.  The  areas  of  low 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  generally  pressure  in  endeavoring  to  advance  eastward 
accompany  a  moderate  fall  of  temperature,  seem  to  avoid  the  heavier  bodies  of  cold,  dry  air, 
brought  by  westerly  winds.  The  more  local  and  move  toward  the  point  where  there  is  the 
storms  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  classes  least  resistance  to  their  advance,  which  would 
are  of  moderate  size,  a  few  miles  wide  and  from  naturally  be  toward  warm,  moist  regions.  Thus, 
five  to  thirty  miles  long.  The  larger  storms  of  of  the  storms  of  North  America,  a  large  malority 
the  third  class  are  hardly  more  than  ten  or  originate  over  the  plateau  region  in  the  lee  of 
twelve  miles  wide,  but  may  be  one  or  two  hun-  the  Pacific  coast  ranges  of  mountains,  and  ad- 
dred  miles  long,  or  even  longer.  These  move  vance  toward  the  regions  of  greatest  moisture 
obliquely  broadside  with  the  wind  rushing  out  which  embrace  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Gulf  of 
in  the  front.  The  longer  storm  fronts  may  not  Mexico,  and  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers, 
be  truly  continuous,  and  yet  the  different  masses  Dr.  Doberck,  of  the  Hong-Kong  Observatory, 
advance  so  uniformly  that  they  may  all  properly  has  expressed  the  opinion,  from  comparisons  act- 
enough  be  associated  as  parts  of  a  whole.  The  uall3r  made  there,  that  the  indications  of  spectro- 
longer  fronts  generally  trend  northeast  and  scopic  rain-band  observations  frequently  foretell 
southwest,  while  the  general  course  of  the  storm  thunder  storms  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
is  a  little  north  of  east.  So  uniform  is  this  ad-  been  forecast  from  local  observations, 
vance,  both  in  direction  and  velocity,  that  it  is  Rainfall. — A  distinction  is  made  by  M.  H. 
difficult  to  accept  the  common  belief  in  the  con-  Fischer  in  his  studies  upon  the  equatorial  limits 
trol  exerted  by  rivers  and  valleys  over  the  path  of  snow  between  regular  falls — that  is,  a  certain 
of  thunder  storms.  Tornadoes  are  developed  in  average  amount  in  each  winter — and  those  falls 
these  thunder  storms  only  on  rare  occasions,  which  are  only  occasional.  The  following  table 
The  occasional  hail-falls  of  summer  are  always  exhibits  some  of  the  author's  results: 
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REGIONS. 


EQUATOKLAL  LUfm. 


Of  OCCBltOIMl 

fiiUs. 


Western  ooflsts  of  the  Old  World. 

Omtlnent  of  Earope 

North  Africa 

Interior  of  Asia. 

Eaat  coasts  of  the  Old  World 

West  coasts  of  North  America. . . . 

Interior  of  North  Aoaerica. 

East  coasts  of  North  America 

Interior  of  South  Africa 

Interior  of  Australia  

East  coasts  of  Australia 

West  coasts  of  South  America.. . . 

Interior  of  South  America 

Kast  coasts  of  South  America.  — 


The  table  calls  for  some  explanation.  In  the 
south  of  Europe  snowfalls  are  regular  in  all  the 
elevated  parts  of  the  interior ;  occasional  snows 
fall  in  all  Europe,  in  Tripoli,  Algeria,.Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  and  all  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
In  Africa  snow  falls  regularly  on  the  Atlas 
range,  as  well  as  on  the  snow-capped  mountains 
of  the  equator  and  the  mountains  of  the  Cape, 
but  only  exceptionally  on  the  southern  coasts 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal  Republic  The  equatorial  limit  in 
Asia  corresponds  with  the  high  zones.  Shang- 
hai, in  a  region  of  regular  falls,  presents  an  ex- 
ception in  having  them  only  occasionally.  The 
phenomena  on  eastern  coasts  are  different  from 
those  on  western.  In  Australia  the  southeastern 
districts  have  occasional  snows,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  highest  and  most  mountainous  regions  that 
snow  falls  regularly.  Among  the  high  mount- 
ains of  South  America  the  limit  of  snows  ap- 
proaches the  equator.  The  eastern  plains  to  the 
tropic  have  occasional  falls.  The  equatorial  line 
of  snow  everywhere  upon  the  continent  comes 
nearer  to  the  torrid  zone  than  to  the  sea. 

Dr.  Hellmann  has  shown  that  in  Spain  profound 
differences  in  social  and  agricultural  conditions 
have  developed  themselves  between  the  districts 
where  the  rainfall  is  great  and  those  where  it  is 
small—differences  which  control  the  character 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants.  All  the 
stations  in  common  showed  a  minimal  rainfall  in 
the  summer — in  July  and  August.  The  curve 
of  maximal  rainfall  shows  three  typical  forms 
and  three  transitional  forms.  One  set  of  sta- 
tions shows  a  maximum  in  winter,  another  set 
has  its  maximum  in  the  spring,  and  the  third 
shows  it  in  the  autumn,  and  between  these  three 
a  graduated  transition  is  observed.     The  quo- 

,.     .  maximum .  .,,  .  ., 

tient  —r—. mcreases  rapidly  on  gomg  south. 

mmimum 

The  rain  storms  are  rarely  continuous:  they 

occur  chiefly  in  the  morning,  and  are  followed 

by  sunshine.    Snow  rarely  falls. 

Prof.  T.  Russell,  of  the  Signal  Office,  Wash- 
ington, estimates  the  entire  annual  rainfall  of 
the  United  States  at  about  1,400  cubic  miles. 
This  water  would  fill  a  ditch  half  a  mile  deep 
and  a  mile  wide,  extending  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  The  average  entire  rainfall  per 
second  would  fill  a  cubical  box  whose  edges 
would  measure  187  feet. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  in  Missouri,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Nipher's  collation  of  observations 
for  ten  years,  varies  from  44  inches  on  the  south- 


ern, to  32  inches  on  the  northern  border.  The 
average  amount  of  rainfall  is  195,800  cubic  feet 
per  second,  while  the  average  discharge  of  the 
Missouri  river  opposite  St.  LK>uis  is  190,800  cubic 
feet  per  second ;  hence,  if  all  the  rainfall  of  Mis- 
souri reached  the  rivers  it  would  cause  a  larger 
outflow  than  is  actually  afforded  by  the  entire 
drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  river  above  St.  Louia. 
This  drainage  area  contains  733,120  square  miles, 
while  the  State  of  Missouri  contains  69,415  square 
miles,  or  less  than  a  tenth  as  much. 

A  "  black  rain "  was  noticed  in  a  part  of 
Worcestershire,  England,  on  the  first  dav  of 
July.  In  road  ruts  where  rain  water  bad  collect- 
ed,  a  considerable  film  of  black  sediment  re- 
mained the  day  after  the  storm.  The  day  had 
been  remarkable  for  a  dense  canopv  of  shifting 
masses  of  dark-colored  nimbus  clouds.  Rain 
storms  had  been  prevalent,  with  low  temperatures 
and  weather  more  like  that  of  November  than  of 
July. 

Electricity. — ^A  paper  read  by  MM.  Elster 
and  Geitl  before  the  Vienna  Academy  gives  the 
results  of  a  year  and  a  half's  observation  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wol- 
fenbilttel.  A  marked  difference  was  found  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  on  one  side,  and  of  winter  on  the  other. 
In  the  former  seasons  the  daily  variation  of  the 
fall  of  potential  showed  a  distinct  maximum  be- 
tween 8  and  9  a.  m.,  as  Exner  found  at  St,  Gil- 
gen,  and  a  distinct  minimum  between  5  and  6 
p.  M.,  whereas  Exner  found  a  maximum  about  6. 
The  variations  in  winter  are  irregular;  but  a 
weak  minimum  occurs  about  11  a.  m.,  and  a  more 
decided  maximum  about  7  p.  h.  The  authors  be- 
lieve that'  other  factors  than  humidity,  with 
which  Exner  seeks  to  explain  the  variations,  are 
concerned  in  the  case.  When  the  temperatoie 
falls  below  zero,  a  cold  mist  being  then  gen- 
erally present,  a  rather  sharp  rise  in  the  values 
often  occurs,  consequent  upon  the  less  reaction 
of  the  aqueous  vapor.  Rainfall  in  a  neighboring 
region  lowers  the  fall  of  potential  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  and  a  disturbance  of  the  normal 
course  will  announce  a  coming  change  in  places 
still  unclouded. 

Some  interesting  observations  were  made  by 
M.  G.  de  Rocquigny  Adanson  of  two  Lombardy 
poplar  trees  at  Baleine,  France,  which  were 
struck  by  lightning  on  Sept.  20.  The  trees 
were  about  a  kilometre  apart,  with  130  other 
trees  —  Lombardy  and  Virginia  poplars — be- 
tween them,  none  of  which  were  struck.  The 
lightning  entered  both  trees  about  half-way  up 
to  their  tops,  the  upper  parts  not  having  been 
marked  by  it.  The  course  described  by  it  wiis 
an  elonjpted  helix,  five  eighths  of  a  spire  being 
traced  in  one  case,  and  half  of  a  spire  in  the 
other ;  the  direction  of  both  spirab  was  inverse 
to  that  marked  by  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Of 
somewhat  similar  import  to  these  were  the  ob- 
servations by  M.  P.  Terby  of  two  trees  that  were 
struck  by  lightning  between  Lou  vain  and  Fisle- 
mont,  in  Belgium.  Two  poplars  were  in  this  case 
chosen  out  from  a  row  of  elms,  and  the  light- 
ning entered  them  about  the  middle,  without 
their  upper  parts  being  affected. 

Phenomena  of  globular  lightning  were  witr 
nes.<$erl,  at  a  dat.e  not  given,  by  a  party  of  geo- 
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desists  on  the  summit  of  Bdbul  mountain,  in  ture  on  the  coast,  but  this  effect  is  not  carried 

the  Caucasus  range,  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  inland  as  far  as  its  wind  extends ;  neither  is  the 

During  a  storm  of  hail  and  lightning  following  effect  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  "  sea 

rain,  a  bright  violet  ball,  surrounded  by  ravs  turn,"  or  easterly  cyclonic  wind  of  our  coast 

which  seemed  about  two  yards  long,  struck  the  The  district  of  most  persistent  occurrence  and 

top  of  the  peak.    A  second  and  a  third  stroke  penetration  of  our  sea  breeze  is  from  Boston  to 

followed,  and  the  whole  summit  of  the  peak  was  Cape  Ann,  alone  what  is  known  as  the  "  North 

soon  covered  with  an  electric  light  which  lasted  Shore,"  where  tne  northeast  trend  of  the  coast 

not  less  than  four  hours.    One  of  the  party  was  line  favors  its  development  in  combination  with 

prostrated  by  the  first  stroke  of  lightning,  which  the  prevalent  southwesterlv  wind  of  summertime, 

left  marks  upon  his  body,  but  he  recovered.    At  South  of  Boston  or  Cape  Ann,  the  southwesterly 

midnight,  a  camp  to  which  the  party  had  re-  wind  often  reverses  it  or  drives  it  awa^  in  the 

moved  was  struck  by  similar  globular  liehtning.  afternoon.     The  origin  of  the  breeze  is  to  be 

Globular  lightning  was  imiteted  by  M.  Plante  looked  for  in  the  diurnal  excess  of  the  tempera- 

with  his  secondary  oatteries,  and  more  recently  ture  of  the  air  over  the  land  above  that  over  the 

by  Herr  von  Lepel,  with  static  electricity  ob-  sea.   The  breeze  is  part  of  a  littoral  convectional 

tained  from  an  influence  machine.    When  the  circulation;  but  in  the  morning,  while  the  tem- 

pointed  conductor  ends  were  held  at  certain  dis-  perature  over  the  land  is  rising  rapidly  and  the 

tances  from  the  opposite  sides  of  an  insulated  convectional  circulation  is  in  process  of  estab- 

plate  of  mica,  ebonite,  or  glass,  small  luminous  lishinent,  the  outward  expansion  of  the  land  air 

calls  appeared  moving  about,  now  quickly,  now  holds  the  incoming  breeze  off-shore  for  a  titae, 

slowly,  or  sometimes  still.    Even  better  effects  thus  causing  its  first  appearance  to  be  not  close 

were  had  with  a  glass  or  paper  disk  which  had  on  the  coast  line,  but  in  the  offing  like  "a  fine, 

been  sprayed  with  paraffine.    Small  particles  of  small,  black  curl  upon  the  waters,  as  when  all 

liquid  or  dust  seemed  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  the  sea  between  it  and  the  shore  not  reached  by 

li^ht.    A  slight  air  current  made  the  spherules  it  is  as  smooth  and  even  as  glass  in  comparison, 

disappear  with  a  hissing  noise.  as  Dampier  lone  ago  observed. 

Measurements  of  different  auroras  by  A.  Paul-  The  not  southwesterly  day  winds  of  Kansas 
sen  at  Godthaab  give  heights  varying  from  0*6  are  injurious  to  many  crops.  Mr.  G.  H.  Allen  re- 
to  67*8  kilometres.  A  series  of  observations  made  gards  the  quality  of  intense  heat  in  them  as  of 
by  Garde  and  Eberlin  at  Nanortalik,  near  Cape  purely  local  origin,  and  supposes  that  they  are 
Farewell,  gives  from  1*6  to  15*5  kilometres.  Tne  caused  by  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  earth  and  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Swedish  International  air  above  it.  They  may  therefore  be  prevented  by 
Expedition  at  Spitzbergen  vary  from  0*6  to  29*2  any  means  which  will  supply  the  earth  and  air 
kilometres.  These  observations,  therefore,  lead  with  abundant  and  constant  moisture.  This  view 
to  the  conclusion  that  auroras  are  not  confined  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  they  are  never  felt 
to  the  highest  parts  of  our  atmosphere,  but  occur  durine  the  night ;  but  when  they  are  most  se- 
at all  altitudes.  Paulsen  gives  accounts  of  several  vere  tne  nights  are  coolest  and  most  pleasant, 
appearances  of  auroras  beneath  the  clouds  and  The  first  prize  of  the  American  Meteorological 
the  summits  of  mountains.  F16^1  gave  as  limits  Society  for  an  essay  on  tornadoes  has  been 
from  150  to  500  kilometres ;  Reismann  from  800  awarded  to  Lieut.  J.  P.  Finlay,  who  has  reached 
to  900  kilometres ;  Nordenskiold,  a  mean  height  the  following  general  results :  Tornadoes  gener- 
of  SMK)  kilometres ;  while  Lemstrom  has  seen  ally  accompany  an  area  of  low  barometer.  Their 
aarorasas  low  as  300  metres,  and  Hildebrandsson  progressive  motion  to  the  northeast  arises  from 
has  seen  them  in  a  clouded  sky.  Paulsen  thinks  the  fact  that  as  they  always  form  in  the  south- 
that  in  the  temperate  zone  auroras  appear  only  east  quadrant  of  an  area  of  low  barometer,  they 
in  higher  strata,  while  in  the  auroral  zone  they  must  come  within  the  influence  of  the  general 
appear  in  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  drift  of  the  atmosphere  on  that  side  of  the  low 

Winds. — The  sea  breeze  is  discussed  as  one  of  barometer,  which  is  always  to  the  northeast.    A 

the  minor  climatic  features  of  New  England  by  hail  storm  is  an  incipient  tornado  in  the  cloud 

W.  M.  Davis,  L.  G.  Schultz,  and  R.  DeC.  Ward  region  of  an  area  of  low  barometer.    As  the  area 

in  the  Observations  of  the  New  England  Meteor-  of  low  barometer  progresses  eastward,  the  region 

ological  Society.    Its  occurrence  depends  on  the  lying  on  an  average  about  350  miles  to  the  south 

general  weather  of  the  region  ;  it  appears  most  and  east  of  the  general  storm  is  the  region  with- 

oistinctly  on  warm,  clear,  quiet  days,  and  is  ab-  in  which  tornadoes  may  be  expected.  Tornadoes, 

sent  on  cool,  cloudy,  and  rainy  days,  and  on  days  with  hardly  an  eiception,  occur  in  the  afternoon, 

with  strong  winds  of  any  direction.    It  comes  just  after  the  hottest  part  of  the  day;  the  de- 

into  the  shore  from   the  sea,  working  its  way  structivepowerof  the  wind  increases  rapidly  from 

against  a  belt  of  calm  air,  as  is  the  case  with  the  the  circumference  of  the  storm  to  its  center.  The 

tropical  sea  breeze,  and  it  exhibits  the  veering  months  of  greatest  frequency,  as  determined  from 

witn  the  sun  as  the  day  passes  that  is  noticed  a  period  of  over  two  hundred  years,  are  April  to 

with  winds  of  its  kind  elsewhere.    It  reaches  the  July ;  the  average  frequency  of  the  storms  does 

shore  commonly  between  eight  and  eleven  o'clock  not  appear  to  have  changed  within  that  time, 

in  the  forenoon  with  a  velocity  of  ten  or  fifteen  The  snortest  time  occupied  by  the  tornado  cloud 

miles  an  hour.    Its  velocity  rapidlv  diminishes  in  passing  a  given  point  varies  from  an  instant  to 

inland.    Its  inland  advance  from  the  shore  line  about  twenty  minutes,  the  average  time  being 

is  made  at  first  at  a  rate  of  from  three  to  eight  seventy-four  seconds. 

miles  an  hour,  but  slower  afterward  when  ap-  Two  incidents  illustrating  the  effect  of  local  in- 

proaching  its    greatest   penetration  of  ten  or  fluences  in  tornadoes  are  related  in  the  "American 

twenty  miles  in  the  late  afternoon.    It  produces  Meteorological  Journal "  by  Mr.  A.  Sharpless,  of 

a  distinct  and  agreeable  depression  of  tempera-  West  Chester,  Pa.    The  first  is  on  the  authority 
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of  a  friend  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon.  It  oc-  ing  and  cooling  of  continents  and  oceans^aswell  as 
curred  at  a  point  on  the  Susquehanna  river  where  of  the  local  innux  of  water  vapor  and  its  conden- 
the  western  approach  is  a  lon^  gradual  slope,  sation,  are  but  of  secondary  importance.^ 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  halls  are  high  and  Klersnowski's  investigations  of  the  daily  and 
abrupt  The  tornado  cloud  was  seen  comin^^  from  yearly  variation  and  the  distribution  of  wind  ve- 
the  west,  gathering  force  as  it  came,  till  within  a  locities  in  the  Russian  Empire  show  that  the 
short  distance  of  the  eastern  shore,  when  a  per-  highest  velocities  (6*3  metres  per  second)  occur 
ceptible  chan^  took  place  in  its  form,  consequent  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  velocities  are  also 
on  the  shuttmg  off  of  the  currents  of  air  from  high  on  the  White  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  in  the 
the  east.  The  spiral  column  being  thus  deprived  region  of  the  north  Russian  lakes,  and  on  the 
of  one  of  its  supports  gave  way,  its  base  was  steppe,  while  they  are  low  in  the  forest  region 
broadened,  and  there  came  a  ^  cloud-burst."  The  and  the  Caucasus.  They  decrease  toward  the  in- 
other  incident  was  observed  by  the  author  him-  terior  of  Asia,  and  reach  their  minimum  (1*5  me- 
self.  The  cloud  was  coming  down  the  south  side  tre  per  second)  in  the  Transbaikal.  Further 
of  a  narrow  valley.  Passing  a  small  piece  of  east,  toward  the  Pacific,  the  velocity  increases, 
timber,  mostly  lying  on  the  south  of  its  track,  it  OceaB  MeteorologT. — The  first  attempt  to 
swerved  a  little  to  the  south,  and  was  brought  deal  with  the  diurnal  phenomena  of  meteorology 
opposite  a  sharp  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  val-  over  the  ocean  is  made  in  the  meteorological "  Ke- 
ley  and  about  800  yards  away.  It  then  turned  al-  port  of  the  Challenger  Expedition,"  which  has 
most  at  a  right  angle  to  its  former  course^  directly  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Alexander  Buchan.  Tem- 
toward  the  hill,  on  which  it  destroyed  a  bam,  perature,  pressure,  and  movements  of  the  atmo&- 
«ome  out-buildings,  and  several  trees.  It  then  phere,  together  with  such  phenomena  as  squalls, 
resumed  its  original  course,  much  more  feebly  precipitation,  lightning,  and  thunder  storms,  are 
than  before.  discussed  in  it.    It  was  found  that  in  equatorial 

From  the  facts  adduced  in  his   papers   on  and  subtropical  regions  the  mean  temperature 

**  Trombes  and  Tornadoes,"  M.  Faye  concludes,  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  falls  to  the  dafl^r  mini- 

that  there  are  no  centripetal  movements,  either  mum  between  4  and  6  o'clock  A.  m.,  and  rises  to 

at  the  foot  of  trombes  or  tornadoes  or  toward  the  the  maximum  between  2  and  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the 

base  of  cyclones ;  and  that  trombes,  tornadoes,  amount  of  the  diurnal  variation  being  only  0-9' 

typhoons,  and  cyclones  are  varieties  of  the  same  F.    In  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  Antarctic 

mechanical  type,  of  which  the  analogy  may  be  Ocean  the  diurnal  variation  was  only  O'S".    Of 

found  in  water  courses.    They  are  aescending  the  four  great  oceans,  the  greatest  variation  was 

whirls  with  vertical  axes  originated  in  the  upper  1**,  in  the  north  Pacific,  ana  the  least  0*8",  in  the 

currents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  follow  the  direc-  Atlantic.   The  diurnal  phases  of  the  temperature 

tion  of  those  currents.     This  proposition,  Mr.  of  the  air  over  the  open  sea  occur  at  the  same 

Faye  adds,-is  not  his,  but  was  made  a  century  time  as  those  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 

ago  by  Dr.  Parkins,  of  Boston,  in  a  letter  to  but  the  amount  of  the  variation  is  about  3%  ris- 

Anjamin  Franklin.  ing  near  land  to  4*4**.    The  greater  variation  of 

For  many  years  Prof.  J.  Hann  has  maintained  the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  compared  with  that 
the  theory  that  cyclones  and  anticyclones  have  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  on  which  it  rests,  is  a 
their  origm  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ^neral  point  of  much  interest  from  the  important  bear- 
atmospheric  circulation,  and  are  not  pnmarily  mgs  of  the  subject  on  the  relations  of  the  air  and 
due  to  the  heating  or  cooling  of  that  part  of  the  its  aqueons  vapor  in  its  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid 
earth's  surface  which  thev  temporarily  occupy,  states,  and  the  particles  of  dust  everywhere  pres- 
From  time  to  time  he  has  had  this  view,  and  the  ent,  to  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation.  Thus  the 
views  which  logically  grow  out  of  it,  confirmed  air  rises  daily  to  a  higher,  and  fi^ls  to  a  lower 
by  observations  at  high  mountain  stations.  From  temperature  than  does  the  surface  of  the  sea  on 
the  results  of  such  observations,  he  says,  in  his  which  it  rests.  The  diurnal  variation  of  the  elas- 
latest  memoir,  "  we  roust  now  conclude  that  the  tic  force  of  vapor  in  the  air  is  seen  its  amplest 
temperature  conditions  of  wandering  cyclones  form  over  the  open  sea,  where  the  carve  is  close- 
and  anticyclones  are  the  effect  and  not  the  cause,  ly  coincident  with  the  diurnal  curve  of  tempers- 
that  the^  are  the  consequence  of  the  movements  ture.  But  near  land  the  elastic  force  is  depressed 
of  the  air  masses,  of  the  ascents  and  descents  of  instead  of  rising  at  noon  and  2  p.  m.,  and  indi- 
the  vertical  circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  There  cates  double  maxima  and  minima.  The  diurnal 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  pressures  in  oscillations  of  the  barometer  appear,  from  the 
barometric  maxima  and  minima  generally  are  to  phenomena  they  present,  to  be  caused,  primarilv. 
be  explained  mainly  through  these  movements  of  oy  the  direct  heating  by  solar  radiation  and  cool- 
the  air.  The  forces  which  set  up  the  atmospheric  ing  by  terrestrial  radiation  of  the  molecules  of 
circulation  of  the  hif:her  latitudes,  especially  in  the  air  and  its  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  changes 
winter,  have  their  ongin  in  the  warmth  of  the  consequent  on  that  cooling.  It  follows  that 
tropics — that  is  to  say,  in  the  difference  of  tem*  these  changes  of  temperature  are  instantly  com- 
perature  between  the  polar  regions  and  the  tem-  municated  through  tne  whole  atmosphere,  from 
perate  zone.  Cyclones  and  anticyclones  are  but  its  lowermost  stratum  resting  on  the  surface  to 
partial  phases  in  the  general  circulation  of  the  its  extreme  outer  limit.  The  velocity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  air  currents  that  set  toward  wind  appears  to  be  greater  bv  four  or  Ave  miles 
the  poles  as  a  consequence  of  the  upper  gradients  an  hour  over  the  open  sea  than  at  or  near  the 
are  partially  resolved  in  vortices  m  the  higher  land,  and  practically  no  diurnal  variation  was  ob- 
latitudes,  and  their  progressive  movement  is  served  in  the  wind  s  velocity  over  the  open  sea ; 
•chiefiy  determined  by  the  prevailing  westerly  while  near  land  the  velocity  gives  a  curve,  with 
direction  of  the  wind  currents.  The  influence  of  a  minimum  between  2  and  4  A.  m.  and  a  raaxi- 
variations  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  of  the  heat-  mum  between  noon  and  4  p.  m.    The  diurnal 
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cuire  of  thunder  stonns  is  the  reverse  oyer  the  Talne  of  $96,850,482 ;  of  parsonages,  8,568,  valued 
open  sea  of  what  obtains  on  land.  The  second  at  $14,450,264.  Amount  of  benevolent  contribu- 
part  of  the  report  deals  with  monthly  and  an-  tions :  For  the  Missionary  Societv*  $1,185,272 ; 
nuai  phenomena.  The  distribution  of  atmos-  for  Church  extension,  $185,993 ;  for  the  Freed- 
pheric  pressure  is  shown  to  be  determined  men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society, 
by  the  geographical  distribution  of  land  and  $266,684 ;  for  the  Sunday-school  Union,  $25,206 ; 
water  in  their  relations  to  the  varying  heat  of  for  the  Tract  Society,  $23,125 ;  for  the  Woman's 
the  sun  through  the  months  of  the  year;  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  $220,840;  for  the 
since  the  relative  pressure  determines  the  direc-  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  $112,970; 
tion  and  force  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  these  for  the  Board  of  Education,  $69,3^ ;  for  the 
in  their  turn  determine  the  temperature,  moist-  American  Bible  Society,  $34,965  ;  contribu- 
nre,  rainfall,  and  in  a  very  great  degree  the  surface  tions  for  ministerial  support,  $9,367,^6;  for 
currents  of  the  ocean,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  superannuated  preachers,  $284,149 ;  for  church 
here  a  principle  applicable  not  merely  to  the  building  and  improvements,  $5,827,366 ;  for  in- 
present  state  of  the  earth,  but  also  to  the  dif-  debtedness  on  church  property,  $1,489,744 ;  leav- 
lerent  distributions  of  land  and  water  in  past  ing  as  the  present  indebtedness,  $8,597,561 ;  for 
times.  current  expenses,  $2,466,468. 

Climatic  Changes.— Prof.  Winslow  Upton  The  General  Committee  of  Church  Extension 
introduced  the  subject  of  supposed  recent  met  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  7.  The  report  of 
changes  of  climate,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  the  board,  besides  an  account  of  the  year's  trans- 
New  England  Meteorological  Society,  by  allud-  actions,  embodied  a  review  of  the  first  quarter  of 
ing  to  the  forces  at  work  to  produce  climate,  and  a  century  of  the  society's  historv,  which  was 
to  the  fact  that  the  slow  changes  going  on  would  completed  with  this  meeting.  The  entire  re- 
be  apparent  in  climatic  changes  only  after  a  long  ceipts  from  the  beginning  had  been  $4,017,978. 
period  of  years.    The  sun's  heat,  however,  the  The  whole  number  of  churches  aided  had  been 

Srime  source  of  climate,  is  probably  subject  to  7,899,  of  which  578  had  been  aided  during  the 
uctuation,  resulting  from  the  well-known  fluct-  year  lust  passed.  The  receipts  for  the  past  fiscal 
nation  in  the  solar  activity,  but  it  was  not  yet  es-  year  had  been  $185,992  on  tne  general  fund,  and 
tablished  whether  any  of  the  observed  fluctua-  $118,295  on  the  Loan  fund— in  all,  $299,287, 
tions  in  climate  could  be  directly  traced  to  showing  a  net  increase  during  the  year  of  $22,- 
that  cause.  The  records  at  Providence  and  809.  The  Loan  fund  had  grown  steadily  and 
New  Bedford  had  been  specially  studied,  and  had  secured  a  cash  capital  of  $678,926,  besides 
showed  great  fluctuations  in  different  years,  with  property  valued  at  $20,615.  Of  this  amount 
some  indications  of  periodicitv,  but  no  progress-  there  were  now  subject  to  annuities  $409,030. 
ive  change.  How,  then,  can  the  universal  popu-  The  amount  of  loans  out-standing  was  $680,605. 
lar  belief,  that  the  climate  is  changing,  be  ac-  Thirty  frontier  churches  had  been  procured  dur- 
counted  fort  It  is,  for  instance,  widely  believed  ing  the  year,  making  the  whole  number  464. 
in  southern  New  England  that  the  winters  are  The  annual  meetmg  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
roilder  and  there  is  less  snowfall  than  formerly,  tion  was  held  in  New  York  Dec  8.  The  receipts 
These  and  similar  beliefs  can  be  explained  by  the  from  cash  collections  had  been  $52,500.  Includ- 
short  and  defective  memories  of  people  who  re-  ing  returned  loans,  etc.,  the  total  income  for  the 
call  a  few  seasons  only,  and  who  exaggerate  the  year  was  $69,888.  The  invested  fund  amounted 
frequency  of  some  special  event ;  by  a  change  of  to  $226,000.  The  entire  amount  of  the  collec- 
residence,  the  person  forgetting  that  there  are  tions  is  now  disbursed  among  the  several  con- 
great  differences  in  loceJities  separated  bj  a  ferences  in  home  and  foreign  fields.  The  amount 
short  distance ;  by  the  fact  that  the  fluctuations  disbursed  in  the  past  school  year  had  been  $42,- 
are  large,  and  often  in  the  same  direction  for  174  to  students  m  100  different  colleges,  theo- 
several  successive  years ;  or  by  the  difference  be-  logical  schools,  and  academies.  The  number  of 
tween  the  impressions  of  the  child  and  the  adult  beneficiaries  for  the  year  was  935.  The  average 
Citations  were  made  from  the  records  of  many  amount  loaned  to  each  beneficiary  for  the  year 
places,  which  showed  generally  considerable  was  $45.68.  The  whole  number  of  beneficiaries 
fluctuations,  some  of  them  apparent  periodicity,  to  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  was  3,207.  The 
but  none  of  them  advance  m  any  particular  di-  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  ensuing 
rection,  and  their  lack  of  uniformity  or  the  di-  school  year. 

versity  of  the  conditions  under  which  thev  were  The  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Preed- 

made  was  so  great  that  no  general  conclusions  men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  was 

could  be  deduced  from  them.  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  26,  and  27. 

METH0BIST8.     I.  Methodist  Episcopal  The  receipts  during  the  year,  including  returned 

Chnrch.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  loans  and  the  credit  balance  at  the  beginning  of 

numerical  returns  of  this  Church  for  1890,  as  the  year,  had  been  $300,052.    Of  this  sum,  $45,- 

piven  in   the   Methodist  Year-Book  for  1891 :  634,  or  $10,393  more  than  in  any  other  year,  had 

Number  of  annual  conferences  and  missions,  been  derived  from  students  for  tuition  and  room 

129 ;  of  traveling  preachers,  14,792,  of  whom  rent.    The  schools  included  8  collegiate  institu- 

1,866  are  on  trial,  1.067  supernumerary,  1,803  tions,  1  theological  seminary,  and  12  academical 

superannuated,  61  located,  and  10,056  effective ;  institutions,  with  4  biblical  departments,  4  med- 

of   local   preachers,  14.072  ;    of   lay  members,  ical,  dental,  or  pharmaceutical  departments,  and 

2,283,154,  of  whom  219,233  are  "  probationers  " ;  12  industrial  departments  amon^  colored  people ; 

of  baptisms  during  the  year,  77,661  of  children  and  3  collegiate  schools,  1  biblical  department, 

and  89,452  of  adults ;  of  Sunday-schools,  26,889,  and  16  academical  schools  among  the  whites, 

with  296,253  officers  and  teachers,  and  2,264,852  Connected  with  these  were  206  teachers  and 

pupils;  of  churches,  22,833,  having  a  probable  5,658  pupils  in  the  colored  schools,  and  109 
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teachers  and  2,652  pnpils  in  the  schools  for  rived  from  bequests.  It  had  employed  96  mis- 
whites.  The  value  of  tne  real  estate  appertain-  sionaries,  of  whom  34  were  in  India,  23  in  Japan, 
ing  to  the  schools  was  estimated  at  $1,500,000,  20  in  China,  4  in  Corea,  7  in  Mexico,  4  in  South 
free  from  indebtedness.  In  the  twenty-four  years  America,  2  in  Bulgaria,  and  1  in  MaUysia.  The 
of  the  society's  existence  $2,806,890  had  been  missionai-y  work  is  carried  on  through  visitation 
received  and  expended  for  its  educational  work,  by  Bible  women  and  through  schools, 
and  100,000  students  had  been  in  its  schools.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  met  in  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  was 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  12.    The  receipts  for  the  held  in  BuflPalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct  30.    The  receipts  for 

year  had  been  $1,135,272.  the  year  had  been  $112,970,  and  the  expenditures 

The  following  schedule  of  appropriations  was  $116,350.    There  had  been  also  a  balance  in  the 

adopted  for  the  support  of  missionary  work  in  treasury  of  $20,233.    Considerable  supplies  had 

1891 :  in  addition  been  sent  out  to  industrial  homes 

L  FoBKioir  Mimionb:  ftn<I  to  frontier  preachers.     The  value  of  such 

Africa $6,000  supplies  sent  out  during  the  ten  years  of  the  ex- 

^mh  America. 60,750  jstence  of  the  society  was  rated  at  $191,717.  while 

GermaDy!.".*".'].'!.].'!.'.'!!.'.'.''.!!!!.*.'.'.*.'!!!.'!.'!       so^floo  $387,178  of  money  had  been  expended  in  the 

Switzerland..!..' ! 9,aoo  work  of  missions  in  the  United  States. 

f<»°di°*^* J^^  II.  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch,  South.— 

Ifaiaysia.' '. ! *. '. '.            V.V.'.'.V.'.'. '. '. '. V.V.'.V'.'.'.        7^00  The  Statistical  reports  of  this  Church  are  sum- 
Bulgaria.'.  *  .*  * . . .  .*        * . .' .' .' .' .'  .' .' .'       * . .  *  .* . . .        19^820  marized  as  f ol  low  in  the  "Minutes  of  the  Confer- 

Itoiy JM86  ences  "  for  1889  (published  in  April,  1890) : 

f^^ ; gfJeS  Number  of  traveling  preachers,  4,862 ;  of  local 

Corea".*'.*'.'.*'.".**.*.'.'".'.'.'.*.*.*.'.'.*.'.'.".*.!*.'.!'.''!!'.*.       16^924  preachers,  6,269;  of  white  members,  1,161,666; 

Lower  GaJlfonila 1,000  of  colored  members,  520;  of  Indian   members, 

Toul  for  FortUsn  Missions |66«,868  ^  833 1  total  of  preachers  and  members.  1,177,150. 

,           „  Total  net  mcrease,  37,0o3.    dumber  of  infants 

^Ttab^uTn.''.':!^.'"™; «!,088  baptized,  34.ra3;  of  adults  l»ptiz«l.  57^11;  and 

ScandinavUn  miaaiona 61,620  of  Sunday-schools,  12,589 ;  of  teachers,  88,842 :  of 

German  missions 47,200  pupils,  694,533 ;  of  churches,  11,767;  of  parson- 

l^gk'itt.V:::;:.:::::::::::::::::::::    illSI  jff. 2.5«i-  vaiue of chun* edmces, $i6,878.- 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian  mtsalons. 6,800  617;  of  parsonages,  $2,876,575. 

Japanese  mtaaions 0,946  Benevolent  Contributions. — For  church  exten- 

PortS^M  m^Lion's ^'Sw  ®^^"'  $56,561.37 ;  for  conference  claimants,  $132.- 

AmerSS  Indian  mlsiioM! !!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!'!!!         6,865  952.90;  for  foreign   missions,  $227,127.26;  for 

For  conferences  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio,  domestic    missions,   $193,896.13;    increase,  $9,- 

and  oMt  of  the  Mis  -isslppi  liTer .       .       24,846  422.82.    Total  for  missions,  $341,023.39.    Total 

For  conferences  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  and  States  .   ^ ^„„^     m  ^.  ^. ^..4.J.;u.,*;  J«-   »in  itck'i  im 

north  of  them,  iDcladtnif  the  BlsS  Hills. 81,882  increase  of  missionary  contributions,  $10,69*. 92. 

w hite  work  ( in  the  Soath) 68,870  The  Missionary  Board  reported  to  the  General 

Ooiorvd  work. 64,996  Conference  that  the  appropriations  for  the  past 

Sdflc  JSS? wo°rk''     .  !!'•!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!       ^m  four  years  had  been  $^,517,  and  the  collections 

$916,379.    The  annual  appropriations  for  the 

Total  within  the  United  States. ^ ftSJ'?!!?  support  of  the  missions  haa  been  enlarged  from 

Total  for  Foreign  and  American  Missions. ..  $1,200,000  ^^j^  j^  i886  to  $265,277  in  1889,  whUe  the 

Contingent    appropriations  were   also  made,  debt  had  been  reduced  from  $100,000  to  $14,000. 

conditioned  on  the  amounts  to  be  contributed  This  Church  assists  in  the  sup|x>rt  of  the  edn- 

by  individuals  for  the  purposes  named ;  to  In-  cational  undertakings  of  the  Colored  Methodist 

dia  for  various  schools,  native  pastors  and  teach-  Episcopal  Church  in  America.    That  Church  has 

ers,  etc.,  $22,000 ;  to  China,  for  schools,  press,  and  institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers  and 

property,  $34,0()0 ;  to  Japan,  for  churches  and  preachers  at  Augusta,  Oa.,  and  Jackson,  Tenn., 

dormitory,  $14,000;  and  to  Italy,  for  property  which  are  in  charge  of  ministers  of  the  Church, 

at  Rome,  $5,000.    The  foreign  missions  returned  South,  appointed  bv  its  bishops.    One  of  these 

182  foreign  missionaries,  474  other  foreign  agents,  institutions,  Paine  Institute,  reported  to  the  Gen- 

661  native  ordained  preachers  and  3,771  other  eral  Conference  that  it  had  184  pupils  enrolled.  35 

native  laborers,  52,966  members,  21,763  proba-  of  whom  were  preparing  for  the  ministry.    The 

tioners,  33,844  pupils  in  day  schools,  107,085  in  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  for 

Sunday-schools,  and  5.796  adults  and  5,263  chil-  1889  on  general  account  were  $31,965.     The 

dren  baptized.    In  the  domestic  missions  were  whole  amount  paid  and  pledged  by  the  Chnrch 

3,526    missionaries,    93    assistants,   3,598    local  durinje^  the  year  was  $77,122.    Three  hundred 

preachers,  264,242  members,  41,562  probationers,  and  sixty-four  churches  and  two  parsonages  had 

and  279,402  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  with  14,-  been  helped. 

872  adults  and  13,609  children  baptized  during  The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 

the  year.  ary  Society  for  the  year  were  $75,486.     During 

Tne  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ex-  the  twelve  years  since  its  organization  it  had  col- 

ecutive  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis-  lected  and  disbursed  $500,000,  and  it  now  held 

sionary  Society  was  held  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  mission  property  valued  at  $180,200.   It  returned 

Oct.  29.    Mrs.  W.  F.  Warren  was  chosen  presi-  31  missionaries,  57  teachers  and  assistants,  10 

dent.    The  society  includes  5,557  auxiliary  so-  boarding  schools,  31  day  schools,  1,248  pnpils, 

cieties   and    local    organizations,  with    138,950  and  1  hospital. 

members.    Its  receipts  for  the  past  vear  had  been  The  General    Conference  of   the    Methodl<t 

$220,329,  of  which  about  $10,000  had  been  de-  Episcopal  Church,  South,  met  in  its  eleventh 
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session  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  7.  The  q^uadren-  Provision  was  made  for  a  general,  board  of  trus- 
cial  address  of  the  bishops  represented,  in  refer-  tees,  to  be  invested  with  corporate  powers  and 
eoce  to  the  condition  and  growth  of  the  Church,  authorized  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust  for  the 
that  while  four  years  before  there  were  reported  Church  gifts,  bequests,  and  grants  of  every  kind ; 
in  the  General  Minutes  4,406  traveling  preachers,  also  for  the  incorporation  of  individual  societies 
of  whom  8,885  were  effective ;  the  report  of  the  in  those  States  in  which  it  is  allowed  by  law. 
last  year  gave  the  number  as  4,862,  4,295  of  The  report  on  the  subject  of  worldly  amuse- 
whom  were  effective,  showing  an  increase  of  456.  ments  adopted  by  the  Conference,  after  calling 
The  number  of  local  preachers  had  ^rown  in  the  attention  to  the  pledge  made  by  all  persons  be- 
same  period  from  5,943  to  6,269,  giving  an  in-  coming  members  of  the  Church  of  renunciation 
crease  of  326.  In  1885  there  were  980, W5  mem-  of  worldly  conformity  and  of  obedience  to  the 
bers.  The  whole  number  of  preachers  and  mem-  discipline,  declares  tliat  '*  we  regard  theatre-go- 
bers  was  now  1,177,150,  showing  an  addition  in  ing,  dancing,  and  card-playing  and  the  like,  so 
four  years  to  the  strength  of  the  Church  of  186,-  often  indulged  in  by  many  of  our  members,  as  in 
156.  Regarding  the  missions,  that  in  Japan  clear  violation  of  their  religious  vows,  and  the 
asked  for  the  organization  of  an  annual  confer-  failure  of  some  of  our  pastors  to  notice  their 
ence,  and  the  bishops  recommended  that  the  re-  violation  as  inconsistent  with  ministerial  vows"; 
quest  be  granted ;  but  they  did  not  consider  the  deplores  the  danger  that  comes  to  the  purity  and 
mission  as  yet  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state  of  power  of  the  Chuix*h  from  such  a  state  of  affairs ; 
advancement  to  become  a  part  of  the  independ-  urges  pastors  to  diligence  in  warning  the  people 
ent  Methodist  Church  which  it  was  proposed  to  against  the  danger  of  worldliness ;  and  '*  regards 
form  by  uniting  the  several  Methodist  missions  the  impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  our  young 
in  that  country.  The  missions  in  China  and  people  by  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  *  re- 
Brazil  had  been  organized  into  annual  confer-  formed  theatres,'  'legitimate  arama,*  and  the 
ences.  The  mission  in  Mexico  was  making  steady  like,  as  misleading  ana  dangerous,  and  the  more 
progress.  A  question  arose  as  to  whether  lay-  so  if  they  emanate  from  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
men  were  competent  to  sit  on  the  standing  com-  and  we  heartily  condemn  the  use  of  these  ex- 
mittees — those  on  episcopacy  and  appeals —  pressions  by  our  preachers  as  hurtful  to  the 
whose  functions  involve  matters  relating  to  min-  cause."  A  standing  Committee  on  Temperance 
isterial  character.  They  were  not  given  such  was  constituted,  whose  report,  as  adopted  by  the 
right  in  the  law  regarding  lay  representation  in  Conference,  expresses  the  conviction — 
annual  conferences,  but  the  law  regarding  the  That  if  any  more  advanced  position  (any  position 
creneral  conference  was  silent  on  the  subject,  tliat  comes  witbin  the  province  of  a  church)  tlinn  tlio 
The  Conference  declared  it  to  be  its  sense  **  that  one  which  the  Mothooist  £pi»'Oopal  Church,  South, 
lay  members  of  this  body  are  eligible  to  appoint-  occupies  to-daj  upon  the  quchtions  of  temperance  and 
ment  on  all  its  committees."  In  reply  to  a  com-  P«>l»»}>i*ioSr ''"''  'nemberehip  is  readv  at  once  to 
munication  from  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  ^^  ^^'  T^^J^  emphati«illy  a  prohil)ition  Church. 
D  *  *  \  i?^i^^ ^.1  nu,  ^u  1-tv  Y*^  vrx  w.«  ^^  Stand  out  squarely  and  before  the  whole  world- 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  proposing  a  con-  certainly  in  theo^,  and  for  the  ma^t  part  in  practice- 
ference  for  the  promotion  of  union  and  concord  for  the  complete  Kuppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  We 
among  Christians,  and  of  the  organic  union  of  offer  no  compromise  to  and  seek  no  terms  from  a  sin 
all  Protestant  churches,  the  Conference  declared^  of  this  heinous  (jualit^.  We  are  opposed  to  all  forms 
as  to  the  first  part,  that —  of  license  of  this  miqmty  whether  the  same  be  "  high  " 

or  "  low." 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  always  rpj^^  inquiries  of  the  committee  had  developed 
been  broad  and  cathofic,  and  must,  m  the  necessity  ^^  facts  that  in  most  sections  there  is  very  little 
of  the  case,  remain  thus  ho  lonar  as  she  welcomes  to  V  .  '■^y^"  •-*  "*'  "/  o«^vwvm^»,»*c*j  lo  ^*  t  *  ,.^« 
her  membership  all  persom*  of  every  name  and  race  ^™^l^S  among  the  membership  of  the  Church  : 
and  color  who  desire  to  bo  saved  from  their  sins  and  that  the  members  for  the  most  part  throw  the 
intend  to  lead  a  new  life ;  she  claims  the  world  for  her  full  weight  of  their  influence  and  authority  as 
parish,  and  is  bending  all  her  eneigics  to  the  propa-  voters  against  the  liquor  traffic:  and  that  the 
ntion  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  spreading  ot  preachers  were  uniformly  faithful  to  the  cause 
Scnptuna  holiness  over  these  lands.  Claiming  lead-  ^f  temperance.  The  Conference  pledged  itself 
ewbiD  to  herself,  and  yielding  leaderehip  to  none,  she  ^  continue  to  agitate  the  subject  of  prohibition 
has  always  welcomed,  with  grateful  heart,  any  agency  ^„  „  ,„„„«.  „^^^i  ^*.,««f  ;^„  ;^  «ii  ;*«  iL»*:^,^  rvr» 
or  any  onranization  which  proposes  to  stani  by  her  ^  a  great  moral  question  m  all  ite  bearings  on 
Bide  in  woVking  out  these  glonoSs  results  and  the  pro-  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church.  It  was  directed 
motion  of  godly  union  and  concord ;  has  always  been  that  preachers  who  refuse  to  serve  the  work  as- 
rcadv  to  accept  the  hand  of  fraternal  intercourse  and  signed  them,  or  cease  to  travel  without  the  con- 
brotherly  love  offered  bjr  any  of  her  sister  churches,  sent  of  the  Annual  Conference,  instead  of  being 
Whatever  barriers  to  this  closer  union  may  exist  to-  ^j^g^  ^  heretofore  by  the  Conference  in  open 
day  have  not  been  raised  by  her,  and  can  easily  be  ro-  gegsion,  be  dealt  with  as  in  cases  of  immorality 

Sr,:i*^f«^^'^\«^«n  fi;^^  and  by  a  committee;  and  that  after  the  com- 

ance  of  a  commLssion  from  this  body.  ^^^^J  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j  determination  be  with 

On  the    second    proposition    the  Conference  the  Conference.    The  Board  of  Church  Exten- 

**  would  deplore  the  organic  union  of  all  Protes-  sion  was  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 

tant  churches  as  an  evil  which  would  intensify  ditional  secretary.    The  powers  of  the  Woman's 

the  differences  sought  to  be  removed,  and  clog  Board  of  Church  Extension  were  enlarged,  and  its 

for  centuries  the  wheels  of  progress  in  Christian  name  was  changed  to  **  Woman's  Parsonage  and 

thought  and  work."    The  Conference,  therefore.  Home  Mission  Society."    The  object  of  this  or- 

rpspectfully  declined  "  to  appoint  a  commission  ganization  was  declared  to  be  **  to  unite  the  efforts 

to  meet  a  similar  commission  appointed  by  the  of  Christian  women  «nd  children  in  the  collec- 

bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  tion  of  funds  by  private  effort,  personal  solicita- 

the  purposes  indicated   in    their   declaration."  tion,  membership  fees,  donations,  devises,  and 
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bequests,   for   procuring  homes   for   itinerant  evangelists,  of  bands  for  evangelistic  work.    A 

Sreachers,  and  otherwise  aiding  the  cause  of  resolution  was  passed  disapproving  of  ^  the  so- 
hrist.'*  An  additional  secretary  was  given  to  called  independent"  missionary  work  that  ap- 
the  Board  of  Missions,  making  the  number  of  peals  to  the  Church  for  its  support,  ''and  at  the 
these  officers  three.  Two  new  bishops  were  elected  same  time  antagonizes  the  proper  board  work.*' 
— the  Rev.  Atticus  O.  Haygood,  D.  D.,  and  the  The  three  genenil  superintendents— B.  T.  Rob> 
Rev.  0.  P.  Fitzgerald,  D.  D.  The  bishops  were  erts,  E.  P.  Hart,  and  d,  W.  Coleman — were  elect- 
authorized  to  appoint,  and  appointed,  a  commit-  ed  for  another  term.  A  report  on  reforms,  which 
tee  to  revise  the  statutes  ana  report  to  the  Gen-  was  adopted,  declared  it  a  **  privilege  and  duty  *^ 
eral  Conference  of  1894.  to  give  influence  and  votes  to  the  party  that 

III.  Free  Methodist  Church. — This  Church  takes  its  stand  strons^ly  and  unequivocally  for 
was  organized  at  a  Convention  held  on  a  camp-  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  approved  of 
ground  at  Pekin,  N.  Y.,  in  1860,  when  a  polity  national  Sabbath  reform,  ballot  reform,  the  work 
was  framed  incorporating  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
by  which  the  Church  has  been  known,  and  the  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice ; 
Kev.  B.  T.  Roberts  was  elected  superintendent,  suggested  reforms  in  dress,  diet^  and  matters  re- 
in 1862  the  name  Convention,  as  designating  the  lating  to  health ;  and  reiterated  the  testimony  of 
general  meeting,  was  changed  to  General  Confer-  the  Church  against  secret  societies.  Another 
ence.  The  organization  of  the  Church  was  based  series  of  resolutions  expressed  apprehension  over 
on  the  Methodist  discipline,  in  which  such  the  progress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
chan^  were  made  as  seemed  required  to  meet  the  United  States,  and  recommended  a  thorough 
the  views  and  purposes  of  those  members  who  discussion  in  all  the  Church  periodicals  of  Ro- 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  manism  in  its  relation  to  our  civil  and  religious 
Church,  and  to  secure  larger  powers  and  more  institutions.  An  increase  was  noticed  in  the 
freedom  to  the  laity  and  the  local  societies.  The  Sunday-schools.  The  reports  showed  that  there 
prerogatives  of  the  episcopal  office,  the  presiding  were  more  pupils  in  Sunday-schools  than  there 
elder,  and  the  minister  in  charge  were  curtaile<L  were  church  members,  the  proportion  being  1*3 
Refifulations  were  adopted  to  promote  plainness  pupils  to  one  member,  and  tne  ratio  was  increas- 
of  dress.  Opposition  to  secret  societies  was  made  mg.  There  were  now  26,940  members  of  the 
a  principle.  Religious  experience  was  made  the  Church,  and  85,181  pupils  in  Sunday-schools, 
first  and  most  essential  condition  of  church  an  increase  of  19,573  pupils  in  four  years, 
membership.  Conferences  or  General  Confer-  IT.  Methodist  Church  in  Canada. — The 
ences  have  met  every  four  years  since.  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 

The  eighth  General  Conference  met  in  Chica^go,  body  as  thev  were  presented  to  the  General  Con- 
Ill.,  Oct.  8.  Statistics  were  presented  showing  ference  in  ^ptember :  Number  of  ministers  and 
that  there  were  now  connected  with  the  body  2§  probationers  for  the  ministry,  1,798 ;  of  local 
annual  conferences,  600  itinerant  preachers,  600  preachers  and  exhorters,  8,142 ;  of  leaders,  7,143: 
local  preachers,  and  more  than  20,000  members,  of  members,  238,868 ;  of  baptisms,  1886  to  1890. 
The  Committee  on  Missions  reported  that  durine  73,874;  of  Sunday-schools,  3,173,  with  28,411 
the  past  four  years  the  Church  had  contributed  officers  and  teachers,  and  226,050  pupils ;  of 
$9,410  to  the  foreign  work,  which  had  been  ap-  churches,  8,092 ;  of  parsonages,  967 ;  total  value 
plied,  all  but  a  balance  of  $779,  to  purposes  of  of  property,  $11,597,491. 

the  mission  in  Africa.  This  mission  had  suffered  The  present  income  of  the  £>lucation  Society 
much,  and  was  still  suffering  from  the  deadly  was  $20,345,  against  $11,954,  four  years  previous- 
influence  of  the  African  climate.  The  sum  of  ly.  During  the  four  years  the  amount  of  the  fund 
$4,528  had  been  raised  for  *'  general  mission  had  increaied  from  $11,000  to  more  than  $200,- 
work,"  and  had  been  expended  in  twelve  States  000.  Subscriptions  of  $270,000  had  been  ob- 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  A  proposition  in  tained  for  the  Federation  fund,  to  which  should 
favor  of  the  ordination  of  women  called  out  a  be  added  a  bequest  of  $200,000  from  Mr.  Wil- 
spirited  debate.  It  was  lost,  and  the  Conference  liam  Goodesham.  An  expense  account  of  only 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  **  We,  th6  $10,572  was  to  be  charged  against  the  latter 
General  Conference  of  1890,  disapprove  of  the  fund.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
ordination  of  women";  but  it  decided  that  a  two  students  were  registered  in  the  Methodist 
woman  who  is  a  member  of  a  society  and  the  colleges ;  the  total  assets  of  the  institutions  were 
wife  of  the  preacher  in  charge  is  eligible  as  a  returned  at  $1,048,700,  and  their  income  at  $190,- 
delegate  to  an  annual  conference.  A  change  209.  The  Book  Committee  reported  that,  ai- 
was  made  in  the  marriage  service  by  which  the  thoueh  $42,000  had  been  taken  off  in  valuation, 
woman's  promise  to  obey  and  serve  is  omitted,  and  $29,000  had  been  paid  by  order  of  the  Con* 
and  the  questions  which  the  woman  is  required  ference  to  the  Superannuation  fund,  $53,000  had 
to  answer  are  made  substantially  the  same  as  been  added  to  tne  capital  of  the  Book  Room, 
those  which  are  asked  of  the  man.  A  paragraph  Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  new  Sunday- 
was  inserted  in  the  discipline  under  which  mem-  schools  had  been  established  since  1886.  The  con- 
bers  living  at  a  great  aistance  from  the  class-  tributions  of  the  schools  had  been  $201,881,  or 
meeting  to  which  they  belong,  and  unable  to  nearlv  $1  for  each  pupil.  The  total  income  of 
attend,  shall  once  a  quarter  send  to  the  leader  the  6oard  of  Missions  for  four  years  had  been 
or  preacher  testimony  as  to  their  religious  state.  $857,155.  The  income  for  1889-'90,  $220.0^^6. 
Failing  to  do  this,  or  to  pay  their  conference  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
claims,  they  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  year  regis-  The  board  had  employed  dunng  the  last  vear 
tered  as  removed  without  letter.  A  new  chapter  623  paid  agents,  who  ministered  to  a  memWr- 
was  inserted  authorizing  and  regulating  the  or-  ship  of  45,205.  The  number  of  members  in  the 
ganization,  under  chairmen  of  districts  or  licensed  Japan  mission  had  increased  from  591,  in  1886, 
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to  1,716,  and  their  contributions  from  $908  to  tain  as  many  Indian  schools  as  possible,  under 
$5,588 ;  and  the  church  property  in  Japan  was  the  management  of  such  churches  as  will  under- 
valued at  $65,000.  A  conference  had  been  formed  take  the  care  of  them,  and  asked  that  some  of 
in  Japan  in  1889,  and  hopes  were  entertained  the  new  schools  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
that  Methodist  union  would  be  shortly  accom-  the  Methodist  Church.  The  continued  and  united 
plished  in  that  country.    The  work  among  the  support  and  co-agency  of  the  Church  were  pledged 
Indians  in  the  Northwest,  of  which  a  good  re-  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
port  was  given,  absorbed  about  22  per  cent,  of  Unalterable  opposition  was  declared  to  all  efforts 
the  income  for  missions.    Missions  were  carried  to  regulate  the  traffic  by  taxation  or  license,  high 
on  also  among  the  French  in  the  Province  of  or  low,  and  complete  and  immediate  prohibition 
Quebec  and  the  Chinese  in  British  Columbia,  was  pronounced  the  duty  of  the  government. 
The  Board  of  Missions,  at  its  annual  meeting  for  A  proposal  to  secure  the  election  to  the  House 
1890,  made  appropriations  of  $224,426,  of  which  of  Commons  of  a  number  of  Prohibitionists  to 
$91,680  were  for  home  work,  $46,966  for  Indian  sust^n  and  urge  such  measure  was  approved, 
misssions,  $28,659  for  Japan,  $4,106  for  missions  A  measure  was  enacted  under  which  all  who 
amons^  the  Chinese,  $9,555  for  the  French  work,  repeatedly  absent  themselves  from  the  means 
and  the  rest  for  various  purposes.  of  grace,  including  class  meetings,  the  Lord's 
The  General  Conference  met  in  Montreal,  Sept.  Supper,  and  the  public  ordinances  of  worship, 
16.     The  question  that  elicited  most  interest  without  cause  shall  be  admonished,  and  if  that 
was  that  concerning  the  federation  of  Victoria  is  not  efficacious  excluded  from  the  Chureh.    The 
University  with  the  University  of  Toronto.    This  official  boards  of  local  churches  were  given  the 
measure,  by  which  the  former  institution  would  right  to  be  represented  before  the  stationing 
surrender  its  independent  privileges  and  become  committee  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
a  part  of  a  General  Provmciid  University,  had  ministers.    Laymen  were  given  a  position  on  the 
been  referred  by  the  previous  General  Conference  boards  of  examination  of  ministerial  candidates, 
to  an  advisory  committee  acting  with  the  board  of  on  literary  subjects.     The  annual  conferences 
regents  of  the  university  for  executive  action,  were  authorized  to  make  provision  for — 
Its  consummation  had  been  delay^  by  lawsuits,  ^^^  ^  systematio  organization  of  consecrated  Chris- 
some  of  which  had  been  concluded  favorably  to  xiajx  women  us  wiQ  give  them  an  official  relation  to  the 
it.  and  others  would  be  on  the  completion  of  Church,  Rimilar  to  the  order  of  deaoonnesses  Id  primi- 
certain  steps.      The  principle  of  federation  was  tive  Christianity.    Such  women  being  duly  qualified, 
again  approved.    The  report  of  the  Committee  »hall  be  employed  as  aids  to  the  p««tor.    No  vow 
on  Church  Union   expressed  thankfulness  for  ^^^  >  tf^^  ^?,  ^5™,»  ^"^^  uniform  dress  re- 
the  increasing  indications  of  a  spirit  of  unity  <1^.^-    Neither  shall  life-long  service  or  separate 
among  the  churches  of  the  country,  and  ap-  ™8i<^«°<»  ^  necessary. 

proved  the  action  of  the  committee  appointed  A  resolution  was  adopted  disapproving  the  use 
four  years  before,  as  presented  in  its  report  of  of  tobacco  by  members,  and  requiring  official 
the  meeting  held  by  the  representatives  of  the  members  to  abstain  from  it.  A  proposal  to  ex- 
Anglican  and  Presbyterian  cnurches  in  Toronto,  tend  the  pastoral  term  to  four  years  (it  is  now 
The  Conference,  it  said,  would  be  gratified  if  an  three  years)  was  negatived.  The  Committee  on 
organic  union  of  the  Protestant  diurches  could  the  Centennial  of  Canadian  Methodism  reported 
be  effected,  and  regarded  the  first  three  resolu-  upon  the  plans  for  celebrations,  to  include  pub- 
tions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  referring  to  lie  meetings,  the  raising  of  funds  for  sustenta- 
negotiations  for  union  as  being  fairly  satisfac-  tion,  churcn  relief,  and  a  special  church  exten- 
tory.  But  the  resolution  of  that  booy  relating  sion  fund,  and  the  publication  of  a  memorial 
to  the  historic  episcopacy  must  be  defined  in  volume.  Measures  were  taken  to  secure  the 
harmony  with  the  identity  and  equality  of  the  representation  of  the  Church  in  the  (Ecumenical 
office  of  the  presbyter  and  the  bishop.  It  was  Conference  of  Methodism,  to  be  held  in  the 
recommended  that  an  open   letter  to  all  the  United  States  in  1891. 

churches  in  favor  of  union  be  published ;  and  as       T.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection.— The 

a  further  tentative  and  educational  measure  to-  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 

ward  the  accomplishment  of  union,  that  there  body  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Conference 

be  an  interchange  of  pulpits  and  the  recognition  in  July,   1890 :  Number  of  members  in  Great 

of  a  common  brotherhood  at  the  Lord's  Table  Britain,  Ireland,  the  mission  fields,  etc.,  659.382 ; 

among  those  who  seriously  aim  at  this  object,  number  on  trial,  46,045 ;  of  ministers,  including 

A  standing  committee   of   privileges  was  ap-  supernumeraries,  2,897;  of  Sunday-schools,  6,- 

pointed  to  watch  parliamentary  legislation  and  926,  with  129,285  teachers  and  932,888  pupils; 

the  action  of  the  Government  during  the  ensu-  of  day-school  pupils,  180,840 ;  annual  cost  of 

ing  quadrennium,  and,  if  necessary  in  any  emer-  Sunday-schools,  £91,801  ;   annual  cost  of  day 

gency,  to  co-operate  with  other  Protestant  bodies  schools,  £253,609 ;  amount  expended  during  the 

for  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious  rights  year  for  building  and  debts,  £296,179 ;   total 

and  privileges.    In  the  report  on  this  subject  the  amount  of  church,  etc.,  debts  discharged  since 

committee  of  the  Conference  said :  "On  the  one  1854,  £2,043,390;    number  of  Bands  of  Hope 

hand  we  claim  no  rights  for  ourselves  which  we  do  (temperance  societies),  3,569,  with  370,681  mem- 

not  cheerfully  acconi  to  our  fellow-subjects,  and  hers.    The  income  of  the  Home  Mission  fund  had 

on  the  other  we  will  not  submit  to  any  stealthy  been  £37,490,  while  the  expenditure  was  slight- 

or  open  encroachment  upon  this  invaluable  pos-  ly  within  that  figure.    The  Chapel  Committee 

session  without  the  most  vigorous  protest  and  returned  the  amount  expended  in  new  erections 

employment   of   all  rightful   means  of   resist-  and  the  reduction  of  debt  as  £296,180.    An  in- 

ance."  The  report  on  Indian  affairs  recommended  creased  accommodation  had  been  provided  of 

that  the  Government  should  establish  and  main-  26,600  sittings. 
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The  receipts  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So-  ence  feels  bound  to  express  its  grief  and  dis- 

ciety  for  the  year  had  been  £140,633.    The  mis-  pleasure  that  imputations  at  once  so  grave  and 

sionary  force  included  343  missionaries,  2,128  so  undeserved  should  have  been  made  with  so 

catechists.  interpreters,  and  other  paid  agents,  little  regard  for  the  facts  of  the  case  and  for  the 

and  more  than  4,000  unpaid  agents,  with  1,582  reputation  of  men  deservedly  esteemed,  the  effect 

chapels  and  preaching  stations,  more  than  34,-  of  which  has  been  to  inflict  lamentable  injury  on 

000  church  members,  and  63,385  pupils.  the  work  of  God."    The  report  of  the  Missionary 

Unfavorable  criticisms  having  oeen  published  Committee  was  also  adopted,  and  the  committee 
in  the  journal  called  the  **  Methodist  Times "  was  directed  to  consider  during  the  year  the 
concerning  the  conduct  of  mission  affairs  in  In-  several  suggestions  embodied  in  it  and  report  to 
dia  and  the  manner  of  living  of  the  missionaries,  the  next  conference.  An  increase  of  2,633  mem- 
a  sub-committee  was  appointed  by  the  executive  bers  was  reported.  A  committee  was  appointed 
committee  of  the  society  to  inquire  into  the  to  consider  now  the  legal  difficulties  mignt  be  re- 
matter  and  make  such  suggestions  as  they  might  moved  that  stand  in  the  way  of  extending  the 
deem  expedient.  The  committee  made  its  re-  term  during  which  a  minister  may  serve  the 
port  in  June.  Two  charges  had  been  especially  same  congregation  beyond  the  three  years  to 
investigated,  viz.,  that  the  missionaries  were  liv-  which  it  is  now  limited.  (This  committee  met 
ing  in  *'  luxury,"  and  that  the  effect  of  their  in  December  and  was  not  able  to  reach  any  con- 
mode  of  living  was  inevitably  to  separate  them  elusion.)  The  rule  respecting  appointment  to  a 
from  the  people  instead  of  bringing  them  into  circuit  which  a  minister  hiM.  once  served  was 
close  contact  with  them,  whereby  their  useful-  modified  so  that  th*)  minister  could  be  returned 
ness  was  crippled  and  their  influence  lessened,  after  an  interval  of  three  years  instead  of  hav- 
The  sub-committee  found  that  the  missionaries  ing  to  wait  six  years  as  formerly;  and  the  rule 
in  India  had  not  the  means  to  live  and  did  not  was  rescinded  under  which  a  minister  oould  be 
live  in  luxury,  as  the  English  middle  classes  un-  stationed  in  the  same  town  for  only  six  years  in 
derstand  the  word ;  that  stipends  in  India  were  succession.  A  reply  was  adopted  to  the  letters 
not  the  equivalent  of  £1,000  in  England;  that  '  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  connection 
there  was  no  substantial  difference  ^tween  the  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Lambeth  Council  on 
purchasing  power  of  stipends  expended  in  India  home  reunion.  In  it  the  Conference  says,  after 
and  the  same  sums  expended  in  England ;  and  expressing  its  concurrence  in  the  praver  of  the 
that  owing  to  the  recent  depreciation  of  the  In-  Archbishop  for  the  unity  of  the  Church: 
dian  currency  the  remuneration  of  the  Indian 


from  the  natives,  the  sub-committee  found  that  by  frankly  aoknowledginff  tho  Christian  ohanioter  of 

while  attendance  upon  the  levees  of  the  Viceroy  members  of  the  several  cnurches  by  recognizing  oor- 

or  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  comparative-  ^^^\y  ^^^  practically  the  status  and  work  of  thdr 

ly  rare,  there  was  nothing  in  the  fact  of  such  at-  '!?''i^^^  """f^Y  abetaining  Irom  evcrythmflr  in  wib- 

♦!«,!«  J««  4.^  ui^A^^  fk«  ^SL^h-  r.9  *kA  ««;<,a;^»«..:Ao  "^  teaching  and  in  our  moro  pnvato  mmistnes  which 

tendance  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  missionaries  ^^^^^  j  jJio the  influence  oracBtrov  the  fruHof  ;jodly 

among  the  native  population  or  to  prejudice  labor  beyond  their  own  oommunions.    We  might  ap- 

their  mutual  relations;  and,  as  a  whole,  that  the  proach  much  nearer  to  that  state  of  heart  ami  mind 

assertion  that  the  manner  or  the  place  of  their  on  which  the  Divine  Head  of  tho  Church  Universl 

living  tended  to  alienate  them  from  the  native  would  doubtless  look  with  approval.  In  your  Grace's 

population  or  hindered  their  success  in  the  na-  efforts  and  those  of  your  right  reverend  brethren  to 

five  work  was  not  sustained.    The  sub-committee  Promjte  this  happier  state  of  feelinj?  the  Conference 

recommended  however,  some  changes  in  the  com-  tratuoXlicy^on?tlf^^^ 

pensation  and  allowances  of  Missionaries.    Its  ^  other  cAristiin  churches  "the  friend  of  aU,  the 

report  was  adopted  as  constituting  a  complete  enemy  of  none." 

exoneration  of   the   missionaries  from  all  the  The  Conference,  while  deploring  needlns  divis- 

charges.  ions,  and  Rtill  more  a  sohismatical  spirit,  is  of  opln- 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  met  in  its  one  hun-  i'^n  that  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  does 

dred  and  forty-seventh  session  at  Bristol,  July  "«*  neocssftrily  require  the  corporate  union  of  the 

22.    The  Rev.  Dr.   W.  F.  Moulton  was  choseh  ornomv  ind  ^^ 

president.    The  questions  which  had  been  raised  |„,i  v,,j,e  7\illv  reoojmi«n£r  the  spirit  which  ani- 

in  the  Missionary  Society  concerning  the  wlmm-  mated  the  Committee  on  Home  Reunion  appointed  by 

istration  of  the  missions  was  discussed  in  the  the  bishops,  the  Conference  is  of  opinion  tliat  the 

pastoral  session  under  the  examination  of  char-  articles  presented  as  a  Imsis  of  possible  ^' reunion " 

acter.     The  session  recorded  it^  satisfaction  that  (especially  the  fourth,  which  relates  to  the  hts^torical 

the  confidence  which  it  had  placed  in  the  Indian  episcopate),  do  not,  in  the  abscnoo  of  fuller  informa- 

missionaries  had  been  "  more  than  vindicated  ''  ^Ji°  ,?i'i™^,^  ^^!?±;^^^^^^^^^^       ,?^^^®  ^  P"^^ 

by  the  recent  inquiry  and  its  regret  that  they  ff«>"'id  for  the  discussion  of  the  sub,ect. 

should  have  been  exposed  to  newspaper  articles  A  representative  committee  was  appointed  to 

and  humiliating  charges,   **  injurious   alike   to  be  called  together  in  the  event  of  any  e<1uca- 

their  personal  character  and  to  their  influence  tional  proposals  being  submitted  to  Parliament 

as  missionaries."  which  "  on  investigation  proved  during  the  connectional  year.   Resolutions  passed 

to  be  wholly  without  foundation."     While  once  respecting  the  **  Methodist  settlement,*'  or  eolo- 

again  assuring  *'its  missionaries  in  India,"  the  ny,  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  form  in  Lon- 

resolutions  continue,  "'of  the  strong  affection  don  declare  that  its  object  is  religious,  ednca- 

and  entire  confidence  with  which  they  arc  re-  tional.  and  social  work ;  authorize  the  appoint- 

garded  by  their  brethren  at  Lome,  the  Confer-  ment  as  vice-presidents  and  as  committeemen  of 
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members  of  other  evangelical  churches  than  the  nection  has  now  in  the  colony  146  churches  and 

Wesleyan  and  of  persons  outside  of  the  connec-  preaching  places,  29  ministers,  about  200  local 

tion  who  sympathize  in  the  work.  preachers,  87  class  leaders,  and  8,000  membei's ; 

TI.    Primitive  Methodist  Church.— The  97  Sunday-schools,  with  808  teachers  and  6,088 

statistics  of  this  body,  presented  to  the  Confer-  pupils ;  between  12,000 and  18,000  adherents ;  and 

ence  at  Sunderland  in  «June,  showed  the  number  provides  nearly  17,000  sittings.    It  has  raised 

of  members  to  be  93,658 :  of  ministers,  1,049;  of  during  fifty  years  about  £56.000  for  building 

local  preachers,  16,817;  of  class  leaders,  10,563;  purposes,  and  returns  church  debts  of  £24,000,  for 

of  places  of  worship,  5,858 ;  average  attendance,  which  it  is  intended  to  provide  from  the  funds 

630.764 ;  of  Sunday-schools.  4,284,  with  61,727  to  be  raised  in  connection  with  the  jubilee, 

teachers  and  481,868  pupils.     The  missionary  Til.  Methodist  New  Connection. — Thesta- 

anniversary  was. held  in  London,  May  20.    Mr.  tistics  of  this  body,  as  reported  to  the  Conference 

Jo*!eph  Peters  presided.    The  receipts  for  the  in  June,  give  the  following  footings ;  Number  of 

year  had  been  it  15,159  for  the  general  fund  and  chapels,  515 ;  of  societies,  491 :  of  ministers,  202 ; 

1*3.579  for  the  African  fund,  making  in  all  £829  of  members,  80,809 ;  of  members  on  trial,  4,936 ; 

more  than  in  the  previous  year.    The  reports  of  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  11,845 ;  of  pupils 

from  the  missions  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  in  Sunday-schools,  88,761.    The  income  of  the 

and  western  and  southern  Africa  showed  g^n-  Chapel  and  Loan  funds  had  been  £827.     The 

eral  prosperity  and  advance.    In  the  home  field,  Trustees'  Mutual  Guarantee  fund  had  a  capital 

69  missionaries  and  several  evangelists  were  em-  of  £3,875,  and  returned  an  income  of  £451.  The 

ployed  on  53  stations.  business  and  profits  of  the  Book  Room  had  been 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Conference  met  in  increased,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  college  had 
Sunderland,  June  4.  The  Rev.  John  Ilallam  been  reduced.  The  Auxiliary  fund  for  provid- 
was  chosen  pr^ident.  A  resolution  of  the  Con-  ing  homes  for  retired  ministers  returned  a  bal- 
ference  commended  to  the  societies  the  duty  of  ance  of  £2,208.  The  expenditures  for  missions 
Scriptural  systematic  giving  to  Christian  and  were  in  excess  of  the  income.  The  mission  in 
philanthropic  purposes,  and  authorized  the  Gen-  China  returned  1,301  members,  with  505  on  trial, 
eral  Committ^  to  make  such  arran^ments  as  Five  thousand  two  hundred  patients  had  been 
might  be  deemed  practicable  for  the  instruction  treated  by  the  medical  department  of  the  mission, 
of  the  congregations  and  Sunday-schools  on  the  The  ninety-fourth  annual  Conference  met  at 
subject.  The  opinion  of  the  Conference  was  de-  Dewsbury,  June  9.  The  Rev.  James  Le  Huray 
clared  to  the  effect  that  the  public-school  system  was  chosen  president.  The  most  important  sub- 
should  be  free,  and  that  all  schools  aided  by  ject  that  came  under  consideration  was  that  con- 
local  rates  or  imperial  taxes  should  be  subject  ceming  the  action  that  should  be  taken  upon  the 
to  representative  management  and  control.  A  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on  Union 
full  list  of  delegates  was  appointed  to  the  Metho-  with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches.  The 
dist  CE^cumenical  Conference  to  be  held  in  the  committees,  appointed  at  previous  conferences, 
United  States  in  1891.  The  Traveling  Preach-  had  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  union  under  which 
ers'  Friendly  Society  returned  a  year's  income  of  either  body  should  modify  some  of  the  peculiar 
£6,000,  and  an  expenditure  of  £5,863.  features  of  its  polity,  so  that  harmony  of  action 

Primitive  Metnodista  in  Avstralasia, —  The  could  be  reached  and  maintained.  The  differ- 
first  General  Conference  of  the  Primitive  Metho-  ences  between  the  two  are  such  as  grow  out  of 
dist  Church  in  the  Australian  colonies  met  in  the  difference  between  a  connectional  (New  Con- 
North  Adelaide,  Oct  8.  The  Rev.  H.  Gilmore  nection)  system  of  organization  and  a  congrega- 
was  chosen  president.  Up  to  the  present  time,  tional  one  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches), 
as  the  president  mentioned  in  a  public  address,  In  detail  they  chiefly  concern  the  adjustment  of 
the  Australian  churches  had  been  under  the  care  the  relative  powers  of  the  ministers  and  the 
of  the  British  Conference :  a  stage  had  now  been  church  organizations,  the  representation  of  min- 
reached  when  it  seemed  advisable  to  leave  them  isters  and  laymen  in  conference,  and  matters  of 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.  After  fifty  years  circuit  and  financial  administration.  A  minute 
of  work  there  were  about  10,550  church  members  was  adopted  declaring  that — 
in  the  colonies,  independently  of  New  Zealand,  The  Conference  approves  of  the  findings  of  the 
with  150  ministers,  780  local  preachers,  367  united  committee,  and  regards  them  as  calling  for  the 
class  leaders,  393  churches,  and  215  other  preach-  most  friendly  appreciBtion,  and  as  inspiring  the  hope 
ing  places ;  853  Sunday-schools,  with  3,066  teach-  that  existing  differences  may  be  ultimately  harmon- 
ers  and  24,466  pupils ;  and  85,812  attendants,  iaed.  It  has  pleasure  in  recc^iang  the  arrangement 
The  church  property  was  worth  £262,752.  Meas-  jugpested  as  to  the  oonBtitufaon  of  Conference  on  the 
u^  were  JoAfor  promoting  the  training  of  Srd"to1n^";S  IS'SS^'^n'^^^^ 
ministers  and  m  favor  of  the  organization  of  admin iRtrative  functions,  but  the  Conference  believes 
Sunday-school  unions  m  all  the  colonies.  Ihe  xhuX  the  report  fails  bo  to  secure  the  position  of  the 
Conference  resolved  to  begin  missionary  opera-  minister  as  the  president  of  circuit  and  church  meet- 
tions  in  Western  Australia,  but  remitted  the  ings  as  to  satisfy  the  convictions  of  our  people,  and 
subject  of  a  mission  in  China  to  the  several  colo-  therefore  respectfully  submits  this  important  matter 
nial  conferences.  It  was  decided  to  publish  a  tothejudgmentoftheAnnuid  Assembly  of  the  Umted 
year-book,  with  full  connectional  inforSiations.  Methodist  Free  Churches.    The  subject  was  remitted 

The  jubilee  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  ^  ***«  ""^"^^  committee, 

in  the  colony  of  South  Australia  was  celebrated  A  resolution  piassed  by  the  Conference  empha- 

in  July.    The  first  service  of  the  Church  was  sizes  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 

held  in  the  streets  of  Adelaide  by  three  laymen,  Testament  as  a  viduable  equipment  for  the  un- 

on  the  26th  of  July,  1840,  and  a  society  was  derstanding  and  enforcement  of  revealed  truth, 

formed  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  con-  The  preaching  by  probationers  at  district  meet- 

voL.  sxx. — 85  A 
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ings  of  sermons  which  they  had  previously  used  oations,  and  tend  to  open  the  way  for  fbither  negotia- 
was  disapproved  of,  and  they  were  advised  to  tionu,  as  well  as  strengthen  a  mutual  dcsiPD  for  the  en- 
preach  at  such  meetings  sermons  prepared  with-  hmrfment  of  the  Kingdom  of  G^l  and  the  extension 
Si  three  months  of  their  deHvery:  the  Confer-  ^*  ^^«  pnnciplea  of  hberal  Methodism, 
ence  also  expressed  disapproval  of  the  practice  The  committee  was  authorized,  should  occasion 
of  reading  sermons  in  the  pulpit.  arise,  to  take  such  provisional  action  as  it  might 

Till,  united  Methodist  Free  Charches. —  deem  advisable  in  relation  to  Methodist  union, 

The  statistical  reports  of  these  societies,  present-  and  report  to  the  next  Annual  Assembly.    A 

ed  to  the  Annual  Assembly  in  July,  gave  the  delicate  question  was  presented  to  the  Assembly 

following  numbers :  Of  itinerant  ministers,  377 ;  in  entertaining  an  application  from  the  East 

of  local  preachers,  3,341 ;  of  leaders,  3,889 ;  of  African  Land  Company  for  the  contribution  of 

members,  77,845,  showing  an  increase  of  502  a  portion  of  a  sum  which  the  company  had  paid 

from  the  previous  year;  of  teachers  In  Sundav-  for  the  liberation  of  1,400  slaves,  some  of  whom 

schools,  26,689 ;   of  pupils  in  Sunday-schooLs,  had  escaped  to  Free  Methodist  mission  stations. 

203,054.  Objections  were  made  to  the  req^uest  on  the 

The  total  amount  of  £29,075  had  been  con-  grounds  of  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  right 

tributed    to    the  " Silver- Wedding  "  fund,  of  of  property*  in  slaves ;  that  the  purchase  was 

which  £696  had  been  paid  during  the  year,  and  mainly  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  com- 

£400  were  voted  to  denominational  objects.  The  pany ;  and  because  the  sum  asked — £400~was 

capital  of  the  Superannuation  and  ^neflcent  thought  to  be  too  laige.    The  Assembly  decided, 

fund  stood  at  £38,888.    The  sum  of  £2,230  had  while  repudiating  any  responsibility  for  financial 

been  paid  in  annuities  to  81  ministers  and  28  engagements  made  without  its  consent,  and  de^ 

ministers'  wives.    Thirteen  students  had  been  dining  to  use  connectional  funds  for  purposes 

under  training   at   the  Theological   Institute,  foreign  to  their  object,  to  authorize  the  payment 

The  year's  profits  of  the  Book  Koom  had  been  of  £^,  the  same  to  be  raised  by  subscnption. 

£1,150.    The  Chapel  Fund  Committee  reported  Twenty-two  delegates  were   appointed  to  the 

that  £50,600  had  l^en  expended  during  the  vear  Methodist  CEcumenical  Conference.    ""  Satisfae- 

in  new  erections  and  in  the  reduction  of  debts;  tory  progress"  was  reported  of  the  evangelistic 

that  the  aggregate  debt  on  connectional  property  work  of  the  denomination,  for  which  an  income 

had  been  reduced  by  nearly  £4,400 ;  and  that  the  of  £838  was  reported.    The  yearly  district  meet- 

capital  of  the  Loan  fund  amounted  to  £12,239,  ings  of  the  two  Australasian  distncts  were  consti- 

of  which  £2,280  had  been  lent  in  the  last  twelve  tuted  annual  assemblies,  to  bear  the  connectional 

months.  name  and  be  afSliated  with  the  British  Annual 

The  treasurer  of  the  missions  reported  that  Assembly.  They  were  also  given  the  right  of 
the  missionarv  income  for  the  year  had  been  appointing  one  or  two  representatives  to  the 
£21,609,  and  the  expenditure  £22,081.  The  mis-  l(ntish  Annual  Assembly,  which  will  in  return 
sions  were  in  East  and  West  Africa,  China,  Aus-  be  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  their  meetings, 
tralia.  New  Zealand,  and  Jamaica.  An  important  IX«  Wesleyan  Beforra  Union.— The  forty- 
and  successful  work  was  also  going  on  among  second  annual  delegate  meeting  of  this  bo<ly  was 
the  Indians  in  Central  America.  The  number  held  at  Wombwell  in  July,  when  the  following 
of  members  in  the  foreign  missions  had  increased  statistical  items  were  reported :  Number  of  chap- 
by  227,  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools  by  637,  and  els  and  preaching  places,  204 ;  of  preachers,  465; 
of  preaching  places  by  27.  The  Annual  Assem-  of  preachers  on  tnal,  91 ;  of  members,  7.836;  of 
biy  determined  to  raise  a  special  fund  of  £12,000,  members  on  trial,  260 ;  of  schools,  179,  with  3,133 
to  be  devoted  to  home  and  foreign  mission  ex-  teachers  and  21,709  pupils, 
tension,  with  special  reference  to  Blast  Africa.  X.  Bible  Christian  Connection. — ^The  st»- 

The  Annual  Assembly  met  in  Leeds,  July  8.  tistical  returns  of  this  denomination  presented 

The  Rev.  M.  T.  Myers  was  chosen  president,  to  the  Conference  in  August  showed  the  number 

The  Committee  on  Union  with  the  Methodist  of  members  to  be  25.217,  giving  a  net  increa^ 

New  Connection   presented  the  report  of   the  during  the  year  of  183.    The  number  of  admi$- 

joint  committee  (of  both  churches),  with  a  com-  sions  had  been  2,842.    One  hundred  and  forty- 

munication  from  the  officers  ot  the  New  Con-  five  missionaries  were  supported,  or  7  more  than 

nection    Conference,  conveying   the  resolution  in  the  previous  year,  of  whom  46  were  employed 

passed  bv  the  Conference,'  in  which  attention  on  the  home  stations,  83  in  Australia,  8  in  ^ev 

was  callea  to  the  position  of  the  ministers  in  re-  Zealand,  and  8  in  China.    The  receipts  to  the 

lation  to  the  presidency  of  quarterly  and  church  mission  funds  for  the  year  had  been  £4.408. 

meetings,  with  the  request  that  it  be  carefully  showing  an  advance  of  £183  over  the  previous 

considered.    In  the  resolutions  adopted  on  this  year.    The  receipts  of  the  Book  Room  had  been 

subject,  the  Assembly  suggested,  with  regard  to  £5,233,  and  its  expenditures  £4,677.    A  coU^^ 

the  particular  point  submitted  to  its  judgment —  for  boys  is  sustained  at  Shebbear,  and  an  in?ti- 

That  the  report  does  not  interfere  with  the  position  tution  for  girls  at  EdgehiU,  Bideford.    The  mi^ 

of  mmistera  in  the  New  Connection  circuits,  and  that  sionaries  in  China  are  working,  m  connection 

it  ia  the  seneral  usage  of  our  drouits  to  elect  the  su-  with  the  China  Inland  Mission,  m  Yunnan,  on 

perintendent  i>reacber  as  circuit  chairman.     These  the  ancient  caravan  route  to  Burmah. 
facts,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Assembly,  merit  the  re-        The  seventy-second  Conference  met  at  Pen- 

newed  consideration  of  the  New  Connection  Confer-  zance,  July  81.    The  Rev.  W.  Higman  was  chosen 

enoe,"  and  call  for  its  most  friendly  appreciation."  president.     Eight  delegates  were  appointed  to 

Jn^^r  ti^^olSn^'o^^^^^  ^'o'^^VranX  the  Methodist  fecumenp  ^-^y.^.^.  ti. 

pleasant  intercourse  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  appointment  of  two  others  which  this  Church 

memberaofthe  joint  committee,  may  stimulate  broth-  will  be  allowed,  was  left  with  the  South  Aus- 

erly  feeling  between  the  membera  of  the  two  denomi-  tralian  Conference. 
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XL  Australasian  Wesleran  Methodist  the  purpose  of  promoting  connectional  feeling 
€hnreh. — The  sixth  General  Conference  of  the  and  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  Conference 
Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  met  in  determined  that  the  class  meeting  continue  a 
Sydner,  May  7.  The  Rev.  W.  Kelynack,  D.  D.,  test  of  membershio,  but  admitted  that  the  cir- 
was  ciiosen  president'  A  full  discussion  was  cumstances  of  moaern  life,  removals  from  place 
giren  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Tonga,  where  to  place,  and  other  conditions  were  militating 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  "  Free  Church  "  under  against  attendance  thereat,  and  that  the  admin- 
the  patronage  of  the  Government  had  resulted  istration  of  discipline  in  cases  of  non-attendance 
in  a  persecution  of  the  Wesleyans  and  the  exile  had  not  been  uniform.  It  resolved  that  meeting 
of  many  of  them,  which  had  now  continued  for  in  class  should  be  held  to  mean  meeting  in  the 
more  than  four  years.  The  previous  General  regular  weekly  classes,  or  in  a  meeting  for  testi- 
Coiiference  had  instituted  measures  under  which  mony  and  fellowship,  to  be  held  once  a  mouth, 
it  had  been  hoped  the  trouble  might  be  settled,  and  recommended  that  such  meetings  be  insti- 
and  had  appointed  the  Rev.  George  Brown  a  tuted  in  every  circuit,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
sp^ial  commissioner  to  carry  them  out.  This  each  church.  In  the  provisions  for  carrying  out 
effort  had  been  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Brown  re-  these  measures  it  was  stipulated  that  tne  name 
ported  to  the  Conference — he  having  just  come  of  no  one  should  be  removed  from  the  roll  of 
from  Tonga — that  no  active  persecution  was  ^o-  membership  who  had  not  been  visited,  exhorted, 
ing  on  there  now,  but  properties  were  still  being  and  entreated,  and  that  tickets  of  membership 
seized  and  men  were  deposed  from  office  simply  should  not  be  withheld  from  those  persons  who, 
because  they  were  Wesleyans.  Sir  John  a.  on  account  of  affliction,  infirmity,  distance,  or 
Thurston,  Gtovemor  of  Fiji  and  British  High  other  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  minister  and  the 
Commissioner,  had  offered  to  use  his  influence  leaders*  meeting,  are  unable  to  attend  class  meet- 
to  secure  an  adjustment.  The  debate  turned  ing.  Steps  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
chiefly  upon  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  assist-  a  mission  in  New  Guinea,  where  the  British  Com- 
ance  of  a  secular  officer.  The  Conference  de-  missioner.  Sir  William  Macgregor,  has  offered 
cided  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  Church  in  his  support,  and  the  Rev.  G^rge  Brown  was  ap- 
Tonga ;  to  appoint  at  least  two  European  minis-  pointed  to  superintend  the  work.  The  Queens- 
ters  to  extena  and  conserve  its  work  there,  secur-  land  districts  were  constituted  an  annual  confer- 
ing  them  their  support ;  and  earnestly  to  solicit,  ence,  "  not  to  be  brought  into  operation  before 
through  the  Hiffh  Commissioner,  the  good  offices  1893.''  Delegates  were  appointed  to  represent 
of  Her  Majesty  s  Government  to  secure  the  ful-  each  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  Methodist 
Ailment  of  a  promise  which  the  King  of  Tonga  QiScumeroical  Conference,  to  be  held  in  the 
had  made  to  a  previous  Hif:h  Commissioner  to  United  States  in  1891.  ' 
proclaim  freedom  of  worship,  remove  existing  The  capital  of  the  Supernumerary  Ministers' 
disabilities,  and  permit  the  exiles  to  return.  A  and  Ministers'  Widows'  fund  was  returned  at 
committee  was  instituted  on  Tonsan  affairs,  and  the  end  of  1889  as  amounting  to  £197,822.  Tlie 
Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  a  special  commissioner  income  for  the  year  had  been  £21,088,  and  the 
for  another  year.  A  declaration  was  adopted  on  expenditure  £10,210.  Fifty-eifi;ht  supemumera- 
the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  General  Con-  ries  and  36  widows  were  on  the  list  of  benefl- 
ference,  in  which  that  body  is  recognized  as  a  claries. 

necessary  part  of  the  Church  system,  and  its       The  Educational  report  showed  that  there 

maintenance  as  essential  to  the  unity  of  Meth-  were  for  general  education  and  the  theological 

odLsm  throughout  Australasia,  and  to  the  sue-  training  of  students  for  the  university,  4  pro- 

cessful  discharge  of  Christian  work  among  the  visional  institutions,  with  25  ordinay^  students 

heathen  of  the  South  Seas.    The  General  Con-  and  18  students  in  training  for  the  Maori  work, 

ference,  however,  the  paper  continues —  For  the  higher  education  of  youth,  there  were 

Recomiring  that  diversity  of  ciTcumstances  justifies  ^he  Queen's  University  College  in  Victoria,  with 

prov&onifor  diversity  of  methods,  records  its  willmg-  30  students,  4  colleges  for  boys,  and  8  for  young 

new  to  confer  upon  the  aiinual  oonferenoes  a  dbcre-  women,  with  1,205  students.    There  were  in  the 

tionary  power  to  deal  aboording  to  their  own  require-  several  conferences  and  mission  stations  8,185 

ment*'  with  such  matters  as  are  from  time  to  time  Sunday-schools,  with  16,508  teachers  and  169,348 

specifically  remitted  to  them  by  it.  The  General  Con-  pupils 

ference  hereby  mpowere  each  of  the  annual  confer-  *'  §.^  '  Settlement  in  Tonga.— A  settlement  of  the 
encee  to  frame  for  itself  regulations  deahng  with  the  .  v>iJ«  :^  rr^«««  «,«o  JSI^^^^a  v>^  ni«.k  n^^,^i» 
following  subjects:  (a)  The  constitution  i^d  opera-  ^^P"^^^"^  Tonga  was  effected  by  High-Commi^ 
tion  of  Its  stationing?  committee;  (6)  the  order  and  sioner  Thurston  in  July.  The  difficulties  had 
foiin  in  which  the  business  of  such  conference  shall  grown  up  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Shir- 
be  transacted ;  (c)  the  constitution  of  the  quarterly  fey  Baker,  formerly  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  who 
meeting:  frf)the  management  of  the  Sunday-schools;  afterward  became  the  enemy  of  the  Wesleyans. 
«)  the  term  during  which  a  minister  may  be  ap-  g^  was  appointed  Premier  of  Tonga,  and,  ac- 
pomted  to  the  same  ciromt  quiring  immense  influence  and  almost  extreme 
—subject  to  certain  prescribed  conditions.  power,  organized  the  Free  Church  and  attempt- 

This  measure  was  adopted  partly  as  the  re-  ed  to  force  the  people  into  it.    He  terrorized  the 

pponse  of  the  General  Conference  to  a- demand  King  and  the  chiefs  till  they  submitted  to  his 

from  the  New  Zealand  Conference  for  separa-  will,  and  opposition  was  silenced.    On  Sir  J.  B. 

tion  or  enlarged  freedom  of  action.     A  paper  Thurston's  arrival  at  Tonga,  a  council  of  chiefs 

was  adopted  deflning  the  authoritv  of  the  an-  was  called,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  King, 

nual  conferences  and  the  General  Conference  in  orders  were  passed  removing  Mr.  Baker  from 

the  matter  of  **  interconferential  exchanges"  or  office  and  directing  that  he  be  banished  from  the 

transfers,  in  which  provision  was  contemplated  kingdom  and  prohibited  from  returning  for  two 

for  exchanges  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  years.    All  persons  under  restraint,  in  exile,  or 
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suffering  other  disability  by  reason  of  their  re- 
li^ous  opinions  were  declared  restored  to  full 
liberty  of  conscience  and  person  and  free  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  at  pleasure ;  and  the  flog- 
ging of  women,  which  had  been  done  by  jailers 
and  other  persons  in  authority  under  Mr.  Baker's 
administration,  was  forbidden. 

Wesleyans  in  the  Fiji  Islands. — The  Austral- 
asian Church  has  jurisdiction  of  the  Wesleyan 
missions  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  in  the  Fiji  Isl- 
ands. A  review  of  the  history  of  this  mission 
during  the  past  thirty  years  shows  that  the 
number  of  places  of  worship  has  increased  in 
that  period  from  428  to  1,322 ;  of  Sunday-schools, 
from  262  to  1,583 ;  of  church  members,  from  11,- 
590  to  35,331 ;  of  adherents,  from  59,469  to  105,- 
000 ;  of  European  missionaries,  from  7  to  10 ;  of 
native  ministers,  from  9  to  65;  and  of  local 
preachers,  from  114  to  1,889. 

MEXICO,  a  federative  republic  in  North 
America.  The  legislative  body  is  the  Congress, 
consisting  of  the  Senate,  of  56  members,  2  from 
each  State,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
whom  there  are  227,  or  one  for  every  40,000  in- 
habitants. Senators  are  elected  for  four  years 
and  Representatives  for  two  years  by  the  direct 
suffrage  of  all  respectable  male  citizens.  Mem- 
bers of  e^ch  house  are  paid  a  salary  of  $3,000. 
Congress  is  in  session  from  April  1  to  May  30 
and  from  Sept.  16  to  Dec.  15,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  a  permanent  committee  of  both 
houses  transacts  business.  The  President  is 
elected  indirectly,  as  in  the  United  States,  for 
four  years,  and,  according  to  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  made  in  1887,  he  can  be  re- 
elected for  a  second  term  only.  Gen.  Porfirio 
Diaz  entered  on  his  first  term  of  the  presidency 
on  Dec  1,  1884,  and  in  1888  was  re-elected  for 
the  term  ending  Deo.  1,  1892.  His  Cabinet  is 
composed  of  the  following  members :  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Ignacio  Mariscal ; 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Manuel  Romero  Ru- 
bio;  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Joaquin  Baranda;  Secretary  of  Public  Works, 
C.  Pacheco ;  Secretary  of  War,  Gen.  Pedro  Hine- 
josa;  Secretary  of  Finance,  Manuel  Dublan; 
Treasurer,  F.  Espinosa.  The  States  have  their 
own  constitutions  and  laws.  The  civil  and 
criminal  codes  enacted  for  the  Federal  District 
have  been  adopted  in  all  except  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tlaxcala. 

Finance. — The  revenue  is  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  the  year  1890-'91  at  $41,770,000  in 
Mexican  currency,  and  the  expenditure  at  $38,- 
452,804.  Customs  duties  are  calculated  to  amount 
to  $26,200,000;  internal-revenue  duties,  $1,500,- 
000;  direct  taxes,  $1,400,000;  post-office  and 
telegraphs,  $1,200,000;  mints,  $270,000;  lottery, 
$300,000;  stamp,  $9,400,000;  miscellaneous  re- 
sources, $1,500,000.  The  estimated  expenditure 
under  the  various  heads  is  as  follows :  Legisla- 
ture, $1,054,037;  Executive,  $49,849;  Supreme 
Court,  $468,884 ;  foreign  affairs,  $471,304 ;  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  $3.6'rB,680;  justice 
and  public  instruction,  $1,424,972;  public  works, 
$7,310,327;  Department  of  Finance,  $11,365,- 
207 ;  army  and  navy,  $12,629,544.  The  budgets 
of  the  individual  States  amount  to  the  sum  of 
about  $10,000,000. 

In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  with 


the  foreign  creditors  of  the  GoYemment  at  L 
don  on  June  23,  1886,  the  bonds  of  1851, 
accrued  interest  up  to  1863,  represented  by 
bonds  of  1864,  and  other  deferred  liabiJiti 
were  scaled  down  from  £22,341,322  to  £13,9S 
775  for  the  English  debt,  other  classes  of  boi 
making  the  total  £14.727,400.  The  whole  oi 
standing  foreign  debt  was  redeemed  in  Jd 
1899,  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent.,  by  means  of  n 
6-per-cent.  bonds  issued  at  78J.  '  Since  1886 
coupons  have  been  paid  promptly.  The  int 
nal  debt  was  also  converted,  and  3  per  cent 
terest  is  paid  on  the  new  bonds.  The  total 
debtedness  of  the  Government  in  August,  18 
amounted  to  £22,721,335.  The  following  wi 
the  various  debts  at  that  date:  £10,500,000 
^old  bonds  of  1888  issued  for  the  purpose  of  U 
ing  up  the  old  foreign  loans ;  the  reuuced  int 
n^  debt,  paying  3  per  cent,  interest  in  sih 
amounting  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
£2,900,710;  warrants  issued  for  arrears  of  s 
aries  to  the  amount  of  $166,125 :  arrears  of  si 
ventions  due  to  the  4  principal  railroads.  $7,0S 
000 ;  5-per-cent  gold  bonds  of  the  Tehuante; 
Railroad,  £1,300,000  ;  6-per-cent.  silver  bonds 
the  Gulf  Railroad,  £448,000 ;  6-per-cent.  sil^ 
bonds  issued  for  harbor  improvements  at  Ton* 
and  Vera  Cruz,  £322,500. 

Area  and  Population.— There  are  27  Stat 
a  Federal  District,  and  2  Territories.  Their  ai 
and  population  in  1889  are  given  in  the  follow! 
table: 


STATES. 


Federal  District 

Aguu  Calientes 

Cfunpeohe 

Chiapas 

Chihuaiiaa 

Coahulla 

Golima 

Duranffo 

Ouanijuata 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo... 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Morelos * 

Nuevo-Leon 

Oajaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

Han  Lais  Potoai 

Binaloa. 

donora 

Tabasco 

Tamauilpas. 

Tlaxcala. 

Vera  Cmx 

Tacatan 

Territory  otBh^  CaUfornio. 
Territory  of  Tepic 

Total 


Sqmn 

FbpoUtiim, 

UkoMtrM. 

1S7*. 

1,200 

851,804 

fi,U9& 

140,480 

56,46S 

90,418 

M,816 

905,862 

22S.946 

225,541 

156,781 

130,026 

^418 

65,827 

W.275 

190,846 

28,462 

881,845 

66,477 

295,590 

28,170 

427.850 

92,919 

988,484 

iy,8ia 

710,579 

63,642 

661.584 

5,258 

159,160 

62,881 

208,284 

88,971 

744,000 

82,871 

784,466 

9,416 

208.850 

66,510 

516,486 

74.269 

186,491 

197,978 

115.424 

25,241 

104,747 

84.484 

140.187 

8,898 

188.988 

70.982 

542,918 

85,827 

802.815 

65,167 

422^606 

1     148,692 

80,208 

29,211 

1,946,528 

9,906,011 

18W. 

451 

121 

»1, 

««, 

16& 
O. 

1,007. 
881, 
494 

77& 

8sa 

151. 
270^ 

60& 


S1& 
54& 
22& 
Ida 

Hi 

188. 
1». 
644 

5ei, 

6S6, 

!». 
11,601, 


Mexico,  the  capital  city,  had  a  population 
1889  of  329,535  ;  Quadalajara.  capital  of  t 
State  of  Jalisco,  had  about  95,000  inhabitani 
Puebla  city,  78,530;  San  Luis  Potosi,  62,5^ 
Zacatecas,  about  60,000:  Guanajuato,  52,11 
Monterey,  capital  of  Nuevo-Leon,  41,700;  Qne 
taro,  36,000 ;  Aguas  Calientes,  32,355 :  Merit 
32,000 ;  Morelia,  30,000 ;  Oajaca,  27,856 ;  C< 
ma,  25,124. 
Education  is  free  and  compulsory  in  all  ^ 
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StAtes,  and  Is  maintained  by  the  towns  with  the  222,  against  $26,862,977  in  1887-'88;  |26,844,081 
aid  of  occasional  grants  from  the  Federal  and  in  1886-'87,  $25,877,878  in  1883-'84,  and  $25,146,- 
State  governments.  Many  schools  are  supported  260  in  1881>  82.  Of  gold,  $884,972  were  coined 
hy  benevolent  societies.  The  education  laws  are  in  1888-^89.  The  total  exports  of  silver  coin 
not  strictly  enforced.  In  1888  there  were  10,726  and  ingots  in  1888-'89  were  $38,002,000,  exchi- 
elementary  schools,  with  548,977  pupils.  In  the  sive  of  foreign  coins.  The  more  important  of 
intermediate  and  higher  institutes  and  schools  the  other  exports  were :  Henequin,  or  Mexican 
for  professional  and  technical  Instruction  there  hemp,  of  the  value  of  $6,872,598 ;  coffee,  8,886,- 
were  about  21,000  pupils.  In  1888  the  Federal  035;  hides  and  skins,  $2,011,129;  woods,  1,390,- 
Government  spent  $802.000 ;  the  municipality  of  215 ;  tobacco,  971,886 ;  vanilla,  926,908  ;  copper, 
Mexico,  $1,012,000 ;  and  the  various  State  gov-  $817.989 ;  gold,  $608,000,  exclusive  of  foreign 
emments  and  other  municipalities,  about  $2,-  coins;  gum.  $595,686;  ixtle.  $594,1 18 ;  live  ani- 
500,000  for  educational  purposes.  The  Church  mals,  $587,068;  lead,  $467,787.  Of  the  total  ex- 
is  independent  of  the  state,  and  all  creeds  enjoy  ports  in  1888-'89  the  United  States  received  $40,- 
eqnal  protection,  while  no  religious  society  e^n  858.862 ;  England,  12,585,584 ;  France,  $8,496,- 
acquire  real  estate.  There  were  119  Protestant  088;  Germany,  $2,061,568;  Spain,  $659,880; 
churches  in  1889.  and  other  countries,  552,596.    Mineral  products 

The  Army  and  Navy. — The  Mexican  army  constituted  71*1  per  cent.,  products  of  agricult- 
is  divided  into  4  divisions,  each  having  2  infan-  ure  25'8  per  cent.,  and  products  of  fisheries  8*6 
try  brigades  containing  8  regiments  of  variable  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  in  1888-'89  The 
strength.  The  battalions  are  supposed  to  num-  crop  of  Indian  com  in  1888  amounted  to  46,458,- 
ber4companiesof  240  men.  The  peace  strength  810  hectolitres,  about  127,760.000  bushels;  of 
of  the  standing  army  in  1890  was  2,270  officers  barley,  2,095,660  hectolitres  were  produced ;  of 
and  84,888  men.  The  infantry,  numbering  1,298  wheat,  4,026,925  hectolitres;  of  beans,  2,784,517 
officers  and  22,487  men,  was  composed  of  80  bat-  hectolitres.  Cotton  of  the  average  value  of  $10,- 
talions  of  the  line,  with  1,110  officers  and  19,880  867,000,  and  sugar  of  the  value  of  $8,785,000  are 
men ;  30  battalion  caders,  60  officers  and  944  men ;  raised  every  year,  besides  considerable  crops  of 
3  auxiliary  battalions,  79  officers  and  1,263  men ;  rice,  cacao,  and  vanilla,  and  the  staple  exports  of 
1  battalion  of  pioneers,  85  officers  and  731  men ;  coffee,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  which  last  is  becoming 
1  battalion  of  sanitary  troops,  9  bfficers,  and  129  important  as  a  substitute  for  the  insufficient 
men.  The  artillery,  which  is  armed  with  steel  product  of  Cuba.  In  Vera  Cruz  about  6,000 
guns  on  the  range  system  of  8^  centimetres  cali-  tons  are  grown  annually.  Wine  growing  has 
ber,  was  composed  of  4  battalions  of  6  batteries,  proved  successful,  and  the  raising  of  the  silk- 
having  148  officers  and  1,688  men ;  1  battalion  of  worm  is  being  attempted.  Lar^e  droves  of  cat- 
foot  artillery,  with  26  officers  and  881  men ;  and  a  tie  have  formerly  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
squadron  of  train,  with  11  officers  and  101  men ;  every  year.  This  trade  was  arrested  in  1890  by 
making  the  total  for  this  arm  184  officers  and  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  and  in  Mexico 
2,120  men.  The  cavalry  force  was  798  officers  higher  duties  on  American  lard  and  petroleum 
and  10,276  men,  including  18  regiments  of  the  were  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
line,  with  481  officers  and  6,859  men  ;  a  troop  of  the  United  Stat^  Congress  to  repeal  the  cattle 
gendarmes,  with  21  officers  and  229  men ;  6  duties.  In  1883  there  were  20,674  cattle  ranches, 
auxiliary  corps,  with  126  officers  and  1,483  men ;  valued  at  $500,000,000.  In  order  to  promote 
and  9  troops  of  rural  guards,  with  165  officers  immigration  and  colonization  the  Government 
and  2,2(X)  men.  Including  the  reserves,  the  transferred  to  companies  86,678,780  hectares*  of 
peace  effective  is  estimated  at  60  general  officers,  land.  Besides  gold  and  silver,  the  mineral 
3.600  officers,  45,000  rank  and  file,  7,000  horses,  riches  of  Mexico  include  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin, 
and  3,000  mules ;  the  war  effective  at  160.000  cobalt,  antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  and  petroleum, 
men  of  all  ranks,  comprising  131,000  infantry,  Mining  operations  have  been  matly  extended 
25,000  cavalry,  and  4,000  artillery.  Every  Mexi-  in  recent  years  under  the  regulations  of  a  new 
can  able  to  bear  arms  is  liable  to  military  service  mining  code.  There  are  more  than  350  mining 
from  his  twentieth  to  his  fiftieth  year.  The  na-  enterprises,  with  a  capital  of  over  $30,000,000, 
val  force,  consisting  of  3  gunboats  of  460  tons,  employing  at  least  100,000  men.  In  1887-'88 
carrying  two  20-pounders  each,  and  2  of  smaller  about  100  surveys  were  instituted  for  the  dis- 
size,  is  manned  by  79  officers  and  890  men.  covery  of  new  mines.    An  English  company  has 

Commeree  and  Prodaction. — ^The  imports  begun  digging  coal  in  Sinaloa.    Mexico  has  98 

in  ISSS-'Se  were  valued  at  $38,715,000;  in  1886-  cotton  mills,  which  in  1888  produced  3,768,308 

'87,  $32,252,375 ;    in  1887-'88,  $36,614,488 ;    in  pieces  of  cloth,  valued  at  $13,189,078. 

1888-^89,  $38,658,333.    The  totel  exports  in  1885-  Narigatlon.— In  1888  there  were  5,386  ves- 

*86were  $43,647,717;  in  1886-'87,  $49,181,929;  sels,  of  1,899,088  tons,  including  2,161  steamers, 

in  1887-'88,  $48,885.909 ;   in  1888-'89,  $60,158,-  of  1,634,238  tons,  entered,  and  5,232  ves.«els,  of 

423.     Of  merchandise   the  value  exported  in  1,850,616  tons,  of  which  2,168  were  steamers,  of 

1885-'86  was  $13,741,316;  in  1886-'87,  $15,631,-  1,584,220  tons,  cleared  at  Mexican  ports.    The 

427;  in  1887-'88,  $17,879,721;  in  1888-'89,  $21,-  merchant  marine  comprises  421  vessels,  exclu- 

373.148.      The  exports  of   precious  metals  in  sive  of  847  small  coasting  sloops  and  schooners. 

188.V86  were  $29,906,401 ;  in  1886-'87,  $33,550,-  Railroads.— Between  1879  and  1889  the  rail- 

502;  in  1887-'88,  $31,006,188 ;  in  1888-*89,  $38,-  road  mileage  was  increased  from   372  to  6,012 

785,275.    An  average  amount  of  $25,000,000  of  miles.    On  June  30, 1890,  there  were  about  6,600 

silver  is  annually  coined  into  dollars  in  the  nine  miles  in  operation.     During  1889  the  number  of 

Mexican  mints,  and  the  bulk  of  it  exported  to  passengers  was  12,977,952  and  the  tonnage  of 

China,  Farther  India,  and  the  Malaysian  islands,  goods    876,894,  the    passenger   receipts    being 

The  coinage  of  silver  in  1888-'89  was  $26,081,-  $2,090,505  and  freight  receipts  $4,822,690. 
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Post-Ofllce  and  Telegraphs.— The  domestic 
postal  traffic  in  1888  was  31,665,123  letters  and 
cards,  and  the  international  amounted  to  5,843,- 
699.  In  1889  the  inland  traffic,  including  news- 
papers and  other  mailing  matter,  was  87,509,640, 
and  the  foreign  37,193,403,  receipts  amounting 
to  $976,571  and  expenses  to  $1,039,818. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1889  had  a  length  alto- 
gether of  27,861  miles,  of  which  14,841  miles 
were  Federal  property  and  the  rest  belonged  to 
the  States,  to  railroad  companies,  and  to  tele- 
graph companies  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
There  were  4,174  miles  of  telephone. 

MICHIGAN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Jan.  26,  1837;  area,  58,915  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  eacn  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  212,267  in 
1840;  397,654  in  1850;  749,113  in  1860;  1,184,059 
in  1870 ;  1,636,937  in  1880 ;  and  2,093,889  in  1890. 
Capital,  Lansing. 

Gorernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Cyrus  G. 
Luce,  Republican  ;  Acting  Lieutenant-Governor, 
William  Ball,  President  of  the  Senate ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Gilbert  R.  Osmun ;  Treasurer, 
George  L.  Maltz;  Auditor-General.  Henry  H. 
Aplin;  Attorney-General,  Stephen  V.  R.  Trow- 
bridge, who  resigned  early  in  the  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Benjamin  W.  Huston;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  Esta- 
brook;  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  John  T.  Rich ; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Henry  S.  Raymond; 
Labor  Commissioner,  Alfred  H.  Heath ;  dommis- 
sioner  of  Mineral  Statistics,  Charles  D.  Lawton ; 
Commissioner  jof  the  State  Land  Office,  Roscoe 
D.  Dix;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
John  W.  Champlin ;  Associate  Justices,  James 
V.  Campbell,  who  died  on  March  26,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Edward  Cahill,  Allen  B.  Morse, 
Charles  D.  Liong  and  Claudius  B.  Grant. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  census  of  1890,  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  1880 : 


COnNTIES. 


Ingham 

loDia 

I06C0 

Iron 

Isabella 

Isle  Boyale 

Jackson 

Kalanaazoo . . . . 

Kalkaska. 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston . . . 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marquette. . . . 

Masoc 

Mecosta 

Menominee. . . 

Midland 

Mls&aukee. . . . 
Monroe ..... 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon . . . 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqne  Isle. . 
Boscommon . . 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. . 
Shiawassee.. . 

St.  Clair 

St  Joseph. . . . 

Tuscola 

Van  Bnren... 
Washtenaw . . 

Wayne 

Wexford 


1880. 


Total. 


88,676 

88,879 

6,878 

12i,id9 

50 

42,081 

84.342 

2,987 
78,268 

4,270 

8,288 
80,188 

6.268 
48,848 
22,251 

•••••• 

2,902 
81,627 
12,583 

1,884 
26,894 
10,065 
18,978 
1L987 

6,893 

1,568 
88,624 
88,148 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

86J^ 
14.688 
41.587 
11,699 

1,914 

2,565 

10,n7 

467 

1,974 
&i^l26 

8.118 

1,459 
59.095 
26,841 

1,575 
27.060 
46,197 
26,626 
25,788 
80,807 
41,848 
166,444 

6,615 


1800. 


1,686,987 


87,666 
82.801 
15,224 

4.482 

18,784 

186 

45,081 

89.273 

5,160 
109,92-2 

2,894 

29,^18 

7,944 

48,448 

20,858 

8,455 

7,880 

81,818 

24,280 

860 

89,521 

16,885 

19,697 

8a689 

10,657 

5,048 

82,887 

82,687 

1,487 

40,018 

20,476 

41,245 

15,698 

^5e8 

8,756 

14.680 

1,904 

4,272 

8^858 

4,687 

2,088 

82,278 

82,589 

5.818 

80.958 

62,105 

2^856 

82.608 

80,541 

42,210 

257.114 

11,278 


2,098,889 
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Alcona 

Alger. 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

(■rawford 

Delta. 

Katon 

Emmet 

Genesoe 

Gladwin 

G<^rebic 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

HiUsdale 

Houghton , 

Huron 


1880b 

1890. 

8,107 

6,409 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

1,288 

87.815 

88,961 

•  8,789 

15,581 

^287 

10,418 

■  •      •  • 

6,688 

1,804 

8,086 

26.817 

28,788 

88,081 

66,412 

8,488 

6,287 

86,785 

41,285 

27.941 

26,791 

88,452 

43,501 

22,009 

20.958 

^^5 

9,686 

6,524 

11,986 

5,248 

12,019 

4.187 

7,558 

28,100 

26,509 

1,159 

2.962 

6,812 

15,880 

81,225 

82.094 

6,639 

8,756 

89,220 

89,480 

1,127 

4,208 

18,166 

M22 

18,855 

21.H86 

28,668 

82,728 

80,600 

2  ',478 

85,889 

20,089 

28,546 

laCTMH. 

2,802 
1,288 
1,146 
6,792 
6,176 
^6S8 
1,232 

•1,584 

18,881 
1.804 
4,500 

•1,150 
6,049 

♦  1,056 
4,571 
5,462 
6,771 
8.871 

•1,591 
1.808 
8,.M8 
869 
2,117 
210 
8,081 

18,166 
4.938 
6,782 

♦2,068 

12,916 
8,456 


•Decrease. 

County  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Michi 
counties  m  1890  was  $1,615,028,  an  increas 
$718,328  in  ten  years.  Of  this  sum,  f  1,815 
was  a  bonded  debt,  and  $300,028  a  floating  d 

Finances. — The  following  is  a  summary 
the  operations  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  ; 
ending  June  30,  1889 :  Balance  on  June  80, 1 
$1,188,567.70 ;  total  receipts  during  the  year, 
062,551.48;  total  disbursements,  $3,134,929 
balance  on  June  30,  1889,  $1,116,189.19. 
summary  for  the  general  fund  is  as  folic 
Balance  on  June  30, 1888,  $903,857.88 ;  rec€ 
for  the  year,  $1,928,013.36 ;  expenditures,  |1.( 
173.59 ;   balance  on  June  30,  1889,  $85S,69' 
Included  in  the  general  fund  receipts  is  the 
of  $1,892,351.70,  received  of  county  treaso 
from  the  State  tax  levy.    The  St-ate  also  reoe 
a  revenue  of  $947,171.66  during  the  year  1 
taxation  of  railroad,  insurance,  telegraph, 
phone,  mining,  and  other  companies.    Of 
sum,  all  but  $61,127.72,  transferred  to  the 
eral  fund,  was  devoted  to  educational  purp 
The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  main 
ing  the  various  State  institutions  for  the 
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ending  June  80,  1889,  and  the  portion  thereof 
defrayed  from  the  State  treasury : 


rram  Slate 
tfCMory. 

nomotiMT 

UtflTlTUTlORSi 

MicUKia  SoMleni*  Home 

Sehoob  for  deaf,  damb,  bllod,  et& 

Insuie  asjrluint 

loatltutio'iis  of  loarntiifr. 

BHormatory  and  penal  inatitu- 
tiona 

$49,450  88 
129,427  24 
886,844  08 
887,746  86 

826,(27  fiO 
108,191  65 

$25,048  68 

5,750  16 

176,160  98 

145,467  87 

18^968  19 

Uifvf  tiao<M>iui 

1,864  82 

Total 

$1,888,788  80 

$589,668  4$ 

Cwnat  expMMH. 

BalUlBgnd 

Miehtean  Boldlets*  Home 

ScbooSs  for  deaCdamls  bUnd,ete. 

$28,874  90 
181,545  08 
47^482  26 
881,018  54 

488,804  41 
96,860  97 

$87,128  26 

7,877  80 

£9,570  70 

InstitotioDa  of  leamlnff 

Rdbrmatory  and  penal  tnsttUi- 
Uona 

197,668  74 
92.810  86 

MifKTllanfiona . .     ^,  .......... 

8,056  27 

Total 

$1,486,481  11 

$877,007  12 

The  SUte  debt  at  the  beginning  of  1890 
amounted  to  $239,992.83,  of  which  $229,000  be- 
came due  and  was  paid  during  the  year,  and  the 
remainder  has  long  since  ceased  to  bear  interest, 
being  payable  upon  presentation  of  the  bonds  at 
the  State  treasury.  The  debt  is,  therefore,  prac- 
tically extinguished.  But  there  is  a  trust  fund 
debt  on  which  the  State  agrees  to  pay  interest 
permanently  for  the  benefit  of  educational  insti- 
tutions.  This  has  been  accumulating  since  1845. 

Edneation. — The  following  statistics  cover 
the  public-school  year  1888-'89 :  Number  of  dis- 
tncts  7,145,  increase  in  one  year  58 ;  school  pop- 
ulation 640.069,  increase  10,146 ;  number  enrolled 
in  public  schools  423,604,  decrease  1,614 ;  average 
duration  of  schools  in  months  7*7,  increase  *1 ; 
male  teachers  employed  3,681,  decrease  92 ;  female 
teachers  employed  12,394,  increase  404 ;  average 
monthly  wages,  male  teachers  $46.31,  increase 
64  cents ;  average  monthly  wages,  female  teachers 
$32.32,  increase  75  cents ;  school-houses  7,493,  in- 
crease 65  (5,796  are  frame,  1,199  brick,  71  stone, 
and  427  log);  value  of  school  property  $13,286,- 
637,  increase  $529,534.  The  school  revenue  for 
the  year  was  as  follows ;  Balance  on  hand,  $881,- 
587.24;  receipts  from  one-mill  tax,  $672,465.09; 
from  primary-school  interest  fund,  $827,773.44 ; 
from  non-resident  tuition,  $56,103.35;  from  dis- 
trict taxes.  $3,395,030.29 ;  from  all  other  sources, 
$535,775.21 ;  totol,  $6,368,734.62.  The  disburse- 
ments were,  for  male  teachers,  $929,721.11 ;  fe- 
male teachers,  $2,263,814 ;  buildings  and  re- 
pairs, $641,661.48  ;  bonded  indebtedness  paid, 
$327,885.32;  all  other  purposes,  $1,117,327.17; 
total  $5,280,409.08,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,088,- 
325.54  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  While 
there  were  10.146  more  children  of  school  age  in 
the  State  in  1889  than  in  the  year  preceding,  it 
appears  that  the  attendance  upon  the  schools 
was  less  by  1,614.  In  the  graded  schools  there 
'  wa«(  an  increased  attendance  of  3,285,  while  in 
the  ungraded  schools  there  was  a  decrease  of 
4.899.  The  cause  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  not 
clear.  The  comnulsory  school  law  of  1885  has 
not  accomplishea  its  object.  It  !s  so  defective 
that  its  enforcement  in  its  present  form  is  im- 


practicable. Under  the  free-text-book  law  of 
1889,  520  districts,  at  their  annual  meetings  in 
1889,  voted  to  adopt  the  free-text-book  system. 
There  has  been  a  complete  change  in  popular 
opinion  since  1887,  when  the  free-text-book  idea 
had  such  weak  support  in  the  Legislature  that 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  question  to  a  vote 
in  either  oranch. 

The  principal  of  the  various  permanent  edu- 
cational funas  held  by  the  State  on  June  80. 
1889,  was  as  follows :  Frimary  School  fund,  $4,- 
529,677.44 ;  University  fund,  $545,946.47 ;  Agri- 
cultural College  fund,  $454,636.07;  Normal 
School  fund,  $69,556.54 

During  18i89  the  State  Superintendent  reports 
812  private  schools,  an  increase  of  6  over  1888, 
with  277  male  and  422  female  teachers  and  34,- 
179  pupils,  a  decrease  of  21  teachers  and  an  in- 
crease of  3,106  pupils. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  various  State 
educational  institutions  for  the  year  1888-'89 
was  as  follows:  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  1,885 ;  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  840 ; 
Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  803;  Michigan  Mining 
School,  Houghton,  40;  School  for  the  Dea^ 
Flint,  802 ;  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  108 ; 
State  Reform  School,  Lansing,  712;  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls,  Adrian,  299 ;  School  for  Depend- 
ent Children,  Coldwater,  872. 

Charities. — There  were  about  2,840  patients 
at  the  four  insane  asylums  of  the  State  on  June 
30  of  this  year,  990  being  at  the  Pontiac  Asy- 
lum, 687  at  the  Traverse  City  Asylum,  969  at 
the  Kalamazoo  Asylum,  and  about  200  at  the 
Ionia  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals.  All  of  these 
institutions  are  overcrowded,  and  the  increase  of 
the  insane  is  about  200  annually. 

At  the  State  Soldiers'  Home  the  number  of 
veterans  admitted  during  the  two  years  ending 
June  30  was  495.  At  the  beginning  of  that  pe- 
riod there  were  395  inmates  and  162  were  read- 
mitted. The  current-expense  fund  was  over- 
drawn on  June  30, 1890,  $13,797.05. 

Live  Stock. — The  following  statistics  of  live 
stock  in  the  State  reported  for  1890  were  com- 
piled by  the  Secretary  of  State:  Number  of 
horses,  896,883 ;  milch  cows,  405,675 ;  other  cat- 
tle, 863.519;  hogs,  450,748;  sheep,  1,908,254. 
Compared  with  the  statistics  of  the  previous  year 
there  is  an  increase  of  11,892  in  the  number  of 
horses,  and  of  2,8^2  in  the  number  of  milch 
cows,  and  a  decrease  of  86,586  in  other  cattle,  of 
5,258  hogs,  and  of  26.725  sheep. 

Railroads. — The  total  revenue  realized  from 
the  operation  of  Michigan  railroads  during  the 
year  was  $96,423,071.62,  or  an  increase  of  $15,- 
755,306.59.  The  operating  expenses  for  the  same 
period  were  $64,613,791.98,  leaving  a  net  income 
for  the  year  on  traffic  account  of  $31,809,276.64, 
which  was  $6,136,631.28  in  excess  of  the  net  in- 
come of  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  re- 
turned to  shareholders  in  dividends  was  $8,096,- 
184.32,  or  3*41  per  cent,  more  than  was  returned 
the  previous  year.  The  average  dividend  was 
4*81  per  cent, 

The  track  mileage  in  the  State,  as  ascertained 
for  purposes  of  taxation  in  1890,  was  6,668  miles. 
The  amount  realized  to  the  Stat«  treasury  from 
the  specific  taxation  of  railroad  companies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec  31, 1889,  payable  July 
1, 1890,  was  $757,234.94,  which  was  an  increase 
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upon  the  amount  of  the  previous  year  of  $4,510,-  IV,  section  38,  thereof.  The  court  also  held  that 
640,  or  6*33  per  cent.  there  was  nothing  in  the  State  Constitution  to 
Banks. — On  Jan.  7,  1889,  when  the  present  prevent  the  Legislature  from  passing  laws  for 
State  banking  law  went  into  effect,  there  were  particular  localities,  or  from  suspending  the  op- 
80  banks  doing  business  in  the  State,  with  assets  eration  of  general  laws  in  any  locality,  as  con- 
amounting  to  $38,963,417.    At  the  close  of  this  tem plated  by  this  act. 

year  there  were  107  State  banks,  with  assets        Four  days  later  the  same  court  filed  a  decision 
amounting  to  $56,648,415,  an  increase  in  two  in  the  case  of  Detroit  vs.  Rush  upholding  the 
years  of  27  in  number  and  $17,684,998  in  assets.  Australian  ballot  law  of  1889.    It  decided  that 
Sixty-seven  State  banks  are  savings  banks  or  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  persons 
banks  with  savings  departments.   These,  on  Dec.  blind  or  otherwise  disabled  from  receiving  as- 
19,  reported  their  savings  deposits  as  $27,779,136,  sistance  in  preparing  their  ballots,  or  from  being 
and  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings  de-  conducted  t6  tne  polls  when  unable  to  go  alone: 
partment  as  124,664.    The  average  rat«  of  in-  that  it  therefore  disfranchised  no  one ;  that  its 
terest  paid  to  depositors  is  3*76  per  cent.  provisions  could  be  carried  out  by  the  proper 
Salt. — The  salt  -  producing  territory  of  the  officers  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense  and 
State  is  divided  into  9  districts,  having  a  manu-  reason ;  that  mandamus  would  issue  to  compel 
facturing  capacity  of  5,950,000  barrels.    There  them  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  that  the  fact  that 
are  122  salt  manufacturing  companies,  and  97  no  proviision  was  made  for  paying  the  expenses 
of  them  were  operated  dunng  the  year  with  99  necessary  to  carry  out  the  act  was  no  objection, 
steam  and  7  pan  blocks  and  4,000  solar  salt  as  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  a  municipal 
covers.    The  amount  of  salt  inspected  during  officer  carries  with  it  an  obligation  on  the  part 
the  year  to  Nov.  30  was  8,838,637  barrels.    The  of  the  municipality  to  bear  the  expense, 
amount  inspected  in  1889  was  3,846,979  barrels.         On  Dec.  24  the  same  court  rendered  two  other 
Farm  Mortgages. — An  elaborate  report  of  important  opinions.    In  the  ease  of  Wellman  r«. 
the  State  Labor  Commissioner  regarding  farm  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  it  upheld  the 
mortgages  was  published  during  the  year.    The  constitutionality  of  the  Chapman  graded  passen- 
report  embraces  returns  from  seven  tenths  of  the  ger  fare  act  of  1889.    Under  this  law  all  Michi- 
State,  which  are  summarized  as  follow :  Num-  gan  roads  whose  gross  passenger  earnings  were 
ber  of  farms,  90,803 ;  farms  occupied  by  owners,  $3,000  a  mile  were  limited  to  a  charge  of  two 
84,488 ;  number  of  farms  not  mortgaged,  47,724;  cents  a  mile,  those  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  to 
number  of  farms  mortgaged,  43,079 ;  assessed  two  and  a  half  cents,  and  all  others  to  three  cents, 
value  of  farms  mortgaged,  $79,713,041 ;  total  with  special  provisions  for  the  upper  peninsula 
mortgage   indebtedness,    $37,456,372;    average  roads.    The  constitutional  amendment  of  1870 
rate  of  interest,  7*2.    The  percentage  of  mort-  authorized  the  Legislature  to  establish  **  reason- 
gages  on  farms  is  about  the  same  as  that  on  able  maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  trans- 
other  real  estate.  portation  of  passengers  and  freights  on  different 
Decisions.— Since  the  adjournment  of   the  railroads  in  this  State,"  and  Justice  Morse,  in 
Legislature  of    1889  many  of   the   important  his  opinion,  holds  that  this,  beyond  all  doubt,  au- 
measures  passed  by  it  have  been  brought  before  thorizes  the  Legislature  to  fix  maximum  ratess 
the  State  Supreme  Court  to  test  their  constitu-  with  the  sole  restriction  that  such  maxiroum 
tionality.    In  the  case  of  Attorney-General  vs,  rates  shall  be  reasonable.    Not  only  this,  but  the 
Detroit,  decided  by  that  court  late  in  1889.  it  opinion  maintains  that  the  word  "  different,*' as 
was  held  that  the  act  of  that  year  providing  a  used  in  this  provision  of  the  Constit«tion,  aa- 
registration  law  for  the  city  of  Detroit  was  un-  thorizes  the  Legislature  not  only  to  classify  the 
constitutional,  because  it  operated  to  disfranchise  railroads  in  such  legislation,  but  to  legislate  dlf- 
certain  classes  of  citizens.  ferently  for  different  roads.    The  rates  are  be- 
On  May  9  of  this  year  a  decision  was  given,  in  lieved  by  the  court  to  be  reasonable :  and  the 
the  case  of  Rode  vs.  Phelps,  declaring  null  and  classification  of  roads  according  to  their  gross 
void  the  high-license  act  of  1889.    The  court  earnings  is  approved. 

found,  on  inspection  of  the  legislative  journals.  In  the  other  opinion  of  this  date  the  court  de- 
that  the  act  certified  to  by  the  presiding  officers  dared  the  law  of  1®89,  providing  for  cumulatire 
of  each  house  and  approved  fcy  the  Governor  voting  for  Representatives  in  the  Legislature,  in 
was  not  the  act  that  was  finally  passed  by  both  districts  where  more  than  one  Representative  is 
houses,  but  was  the  original  bill  without  the  final  to  be  chosen,  to  be  unconstitutional.  Under  this 
amendments.  It  was  decided  that  the  court  had  statute  the  Republicans  of  the  Detroit  city  dis- 
authority  to  go  behind  the  certificate  of  the  pre-  trict,  which  is  entitled  to  seven  Representatives, 
siding  officers  and  to  examine  the  records  of  cumulated  their  votes  upon  four  candidates,  and 
each  house.  As  the  act  had  never  passed  either  the  Republicans  of  Grand  Rapids,  which  is  en- 
house  in  its  existing  form  it  was  declared  void,  titled  to  two,  cumulated  their  votes  upon  one. 
and  the  license  act  of  1882  became  operative.  In  each  case  Democratic  boards  of  canvassers 
On  Oct.  10,  in  the  case  of  Feek  vs.  Blooming-  canvassed  the  cumulative  ballots  as  a  single  rote 
dale,  the  constitutionality  of  the  local-option  and  issued  certificates  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
law  of  1889  was  sustained  by  the  same  court,  dates.  The  court  declares  the  action  legal. 
Among  other  points,  the  court  decided  that  the  Political. — The  first  State  ticket  in  the  fi^'M 
provision  prohibiting  a  vote  on  the* license  ques-  this  year  was  nominated  by  the  Prohibit ioni*t.s. 
tion  in  any  county  more  frequently  than  once  in  in  State  convention  at  Lansing,  on  July  30,  and 
two  years  was  not  an  attempted  delegation  of  contained  the  following  names:  For  Governor, 
irrepealable  legislative  power  to  the  people  of  Azariah  S.  Partridge ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
each  county,  biit  was  sucn  a  delegation  of  power  Henry  I.  Allen ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Edwin  S. 
as  the  State  Constitution  authorized  in  Article  Palmiter;  for  Treasurer,  Ansel  P.  Coddington; 
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for  Auditor,  Lncius  A.  Ivee ;  for  Attorney-Gen-  purity  of  elections  while  Mciiring  to  each  voter  the 

eral,  James  R.  Adsett;   for  Superintendent  of  exeroise  of  hia  franchise. 

Public  Instruction,  David  Howell ;  for  Justice  of  ,  J^®  demand  that  henceforth  the  issuing  of  all  circu- 
the  Supreme  Court,  Noah  W.  Cheever ;  for  Com-  iSSSLiTJ^J^a^^S'T^  5«*fn«°if  C'ongreHs, 
missiofer  of  the  Und  Office.  Carlton  Peck ;  for  rb^^t\''aSS'S?\hI^SSf  ^e'qSS^  "'^^^"^  "^ 
Member  of  State  Board  of  Education,  Charles  We  beUeve  m  the  free  and  unfimitod  coinage  of  sil- 
ScotL  A  platform  was  adopted  containing  the  •  ver,  and  condemn  the  Republican  party  b^use  it  de- 
usual  resolutions  against  liquor  selling.  monetized  silver  and  still  relVises  the  demands  of  the 

On  July  1  a  State  convention  met  at  Detroit,  people  for  a  restoration  oi  silver  to  complete  equality 

composed  largely  of  representatives  of  the  Pa-  ^*^  K^ld. 

trons  of  Industry*  a  farmers' organization,  which  The  November  election  resulted  in  the  first 
has  proved  popular.  There  were  also  present  complete  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  since 
delegates  from  the  Farmers*  Alliance  and  from  the  State  election  in  1864.  For  Governor,  Wi- 
varioos  labor  organizations.  An  independent  nans  received  188,725  votes;  Turner,  172,206; 
political  party,  styled  the  Industrial  party,  was  Partridge,  28,661 ;  and  Belden,  18,198— a  Demo- 
there  formed,  and  the  following  ticket  was  nomi-  cratic  plurality  of  11,520.  The  other  Demo- 
nated:  For  Governor,  Eugene  Belden;  for  Lieu-  cratic  candidates  were  elected  by  the  following 
tenant-Governor,  John  M.  McGregor ;  for  Secre-  pluralities:  Lieutenant-Governor,  1,842;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  William  E.  Adams;  for  Treasurer,  tary  of  State,  2,706;  Treasurer,  887;  Auditor, 
Henry  E.  Blackman;  for  Auditor,  William  W.  3,277;  Attorney-General,  7,486;  Superintendent 
Graham ;  for  Attorney-General,  Adolphus  A.  of  Public  Instruction,  8,861 ;  Justice  of  the  Su- 
Ellis ;  for  Superintende'nt  of  Public  Instruction,  preme  Court,  4,644 ;  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Charles  A.  Littler;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Office,  8,142;  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
Court,  O'Brien  J.  Atkinson ;  for  Commissioner  cation,  8,586.  Upon  the  question  of  calling  a 
of  the  Land  Office,  David  Treat ;  for  Member  of  Constitutional  Convention  tne  vote  was  16,481  in 
Stato  Board  of  Education,  James  Powers.  A  its  favor,  and  26,  261  against  it.  Members  of  the 
platform  was  adopted  substantially  embodying  Legislature  were  elected  as  follow:  Senate,  Re- 
theprinciples  of  the  national  Farmers*  Alliance,  publicans  14,  Democrats  14,  and  Patrons  of  In- 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  De-  dustry  4 :  House,  Republicans  87,  Democrats  57, 
troit  on  Aug.  29.  Its  nominees  were :  James  M.  Patrons  of  Industry  6.  Eight  Democratic  Con- 
Turner  for  Governor,  William  S.  Linton  for  gressmen  were  elected,  and  8  Republicans. 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Washington  Gardner  for  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  AMERICA,  an  oiv 
Secretary  of  State,  Joseph  B.  Moore  for  Treas-  ^nization  that  was  granted  a  charter  by  the 
urer,  Theron  F.  Giddings  for  Auditor,  Benjamin  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1889.  There 
W.  Huston  for  Attorney-General,  Orr  Schurts  were  43  incorporators,  from  all  ranks  in  the 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Ed-  United  States  army  during  the  civil  war,  nearly 
ward  Cfahill  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
John  G.  Berry  for  Commissioner  of  the  Land  of  the  Republic  or  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  Among 
Office,  James  M.  Ballou  for  Member  of  the  State  the  incorporators  were  Major  William  Howard 
Board  of  Education.  The  platform  includes  Mills,  Col.  Royal  E.  Whitman,  Gen.  Marcus  J. 
the  following :  Wright,  Gen.  Albert  Ordway,  Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss, 

We  fcvor  such  changes  in  our  State  tax  laws  as  shall  S®V/®1^^  '^•  /??®^;  ^/?^  ?/  ^'  Morrow,  Ma  jor  W. 

pmTide  for  a  more  equal  and  just  a8Be«*ment  of  real,  ^-  Huxford,  Col.  W.  G.  Moore,  Gen.  Y/  illiam  S. 

personal,  and  oorporate  property,  to  the  end  that  all  Rosecrans,  Col.  George  K.  Brady,  Gen.  James  R. 

property  in  the  State^  and  not  exempted,  shall  con-  O'Beime,  Dr.  J.  F.  Hartigan,  Gen.  James  B.  Colt, 

tribute  itB  equal  share  m  maintaining  the  public  bur-  and  Col.  James  A.  Bates.    The  object,  purposes. 


nereamrm  me  ponuon  01  uie  nepuoiican  paixy.  «-•'•>' "•^"—"^••»' w'^*"'^'  «»'w.,  |.uv.xv/i.ji7iii,  anu  uuct- 

heretofore  expresAed  in  it8  State  platforms  of  1886  and  ity  of  the  American  soldier  and  sailor  since  the 

1888,  upon  the  temperanoe  questions.  days  of  George  Washington,  and  the  establish- 

We  oppaie  the  further  iwue  of  free  passes  to  mem-  ment  therein  of  a  war  museum  and  library ;  to 

here  of  the  Legishiture  and  all  other  pubUc  officers.  perfecting  of  the  fraternization  of  Appomattox  ; 

The  Democratic    State    Convention    met   at  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  memories  of  the  heroic 

Grand  Rapids  on  Sept.  10,  and  nominated  the  dead;  to  tne  strengthening  of  the  renewed  bonds 

following  ticket :  For  Governer,  Edwin  B.  Wi-  of  union  between  the  States;  to  the  education  of 

nans ;   for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  Strong;  their  children  so  as  to  forever  insure  the  nation 

for  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel   E.  Soper;   for  from  the  prils  of  another  civil  war  from  any 

Treasurer.    Frederick    Braastad ;    for    Auditor,  cause ;  and  to  promote  purposes  fraternal,  char- 

Georgre  W.  Stone ;  for  Attorney-General,  Adol-  itable,  loyal,  and  hij:toncal,  and  in  no  sense  par- 

phus  A.  Ellis ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  tisan."    The  order  consists,  first,  of  the  men  who 

stniction,   Ferris  S.  Fitch ;  for  Justice  of  the  were  regularly  enlisted  or  mustered  in  either  of 

Supreme  Court,  John  W.  McGrath ;   for  Com-  the  contending  armies  during  the  war ;  second, 

missioner  of  the  Land  Office.  E.  D.  Baker :  for  of  their  sons  who  have  reached  a  required  age ; 

Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  David  third,  of  such  patriotic  citizens  as  desire  to  con- 

A.  Hammond.    The  name  of  George  T.  Shaffer  tribute  to  it«  success.    Half  of  all  admission  fees 

was  later  substituted  for  that  of  E.  D.  Baker,  and  fixed  dues  from  members  go  to  a  building 

The  platform  includes  the  following :  fund  to  be  used,  first,  for  the  erection  of  the  me- 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  necret  ballot  and  of  such  legis-  morial  building  until  completed,  and  then  for 

lation  aa  Mhall  be  adequate  to  eilectually  preserve  the  the  creation  of  the  war  museum  and  library. 
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Congress  was  not  asked  for  anything  more  than 
a  perpetual  charter  and  the  permission  to  erect 
the  building  on  one  of  the  public  reservations, 
and  to  have  the  right  to  receive  one  copy  of  each 
,  of  the  books  sent  by  publishers  to  the  congres- 
sional library. 

MINNESOTA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  May  11,  1858;  area,  83,365  squarfe 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  172,023  in 
1860 ;  439,706  in  1870 ;  780,773  in  1880 ;  and  1,- 
301,826  in  1890.    Capital,  St.  Paul. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  William  R. 
Merriam.  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Al- 
bert E.  Rice ;  Secretary  of  State,  Hans  Mattson ; 
Auditor,  W.  W.  Braden ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Bob- 
leter;  Attorney-General,  Moses  E.  Clapp;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  D.  L.  Kiehle ; 
Insurance  Commissioner,  C.  P.  Bailey;  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  John  P.  Will- 
iams, John  L.  Gibbs,  George  L.  Becker;  Chiet 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  GilftUan ; 
Associate  Justices,  Loren  W.  Collins,  William 
Mitchell,  Daniel  A.  Dickenson,  and  Charles  E. 
Vanderburgh. 

Population.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  ot  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  census  of  this  year,  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  1880: 


OOUNTnS. 


Norman 

Olmsted 

Otter  IWI .. 

Pine 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rloe 

Rock 

BtLoais 

Scott 

Sherbame 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

Bteyens 

Swift 

Todd, 

Traverse 

Wabaaha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washington 

Watonwan 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Medidne.. 


1880. 


Total. 


81,548 

18,6T5 

1,8(>5 

2,092 

11.4i» 

6,S74 

4&.B90 

5,875 

10.791 

n,48t 

8,669 

4,604 

18,616 

8.8A6 

10.687 

21,956 

12,400 

8,911 

7,478 

6,188 

l.fi07 

18,206 

2,080 

12.885 

19,568 

5,104 

1,906 

27,197 

18,104 

5,884 


1890. 


780,778 


10.618 
19.484 
84,282 

4.052 

5,182 

80,192 

10,082 

189.796 

9,886 
17J»99 
28.968 

6,817 
44,862 
18,881 

5,908 
1^199 
o4,944 

18,282 

5,251 

10,161 

12,980 

4,516 

16,972 

4.0S6 

18^18 

95,992 

7,746 

4,846 

88,797 

24.164 

9,854 


1^1,886 


10.618 

•2,106 

1&,5ST 

%^1 

8.04O 

18,7» 

4.15S 

4.011 
6,8(i$ 
1.4>'7 
8,143 

815 

4,56i 
12.88S 
772 
1,840 
2.6e« 
6,797 

•1,2»4 
1.973 
928 
6,€9 
2,642 
2.440 
6.600 
6.060 
8,970 


6ei,056 


COUNTIES. 


Aitkin 

Anoka. 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

Blae  Earth.... 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa . . . . . 

Chisago 

CUy 

Cook 

Cot^nwood... 
Crow  Wing..., 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Faribanlt 

Fillmore 

Preobom 

Qoodhne 

Grant 

Hennepin .... 

Honston...... 

Hubbard 

Isanti 

Itasca 

Jackson 

Kanabec : 

Kandiyohi . . . 

Kittson 

Lac  qui  Parle. 

Lake 

Le  Sueur 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

lurshalL 

Martin 

McLeod 

Meeker. 

MllleLaoB.... 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nioollet 

nobles 


1880. 


366 

7,108 

5,218 

10 

8,012 

a688 

22,889 

12,018 

1,230 

14,140 

486 

5,408 

7,982 

6,887 

65 

5,588 

2,819 

17,891 

11,844 

9,180 

18,016 

28,162 

16,060 

29,651 

8,004 

67,018 


1890. 


5,068 

124 

4.806 

605 

10,159 

905 

4,891 

106 

16,108 

2,946 

6,267 

992 

^249 

12.842 

11,789 

1,601 

6,876 

16,799 

8,604 

12,888 

4,485 


2,462 

9,884 
9,401 
812 
6,284 
^722 
29,210 
16,817 
6,272 
16,582 
1,247 
8,656 
10,869 
11,617 
98 
7,412 
8,S62 
80,240 
10,864 
14,606 
16,708 
86,888 
17,962 
28,806 
6,875 
185,294 
14,668 
1.412 
7,607 
748 
8,924 
1.679 
18,997 
^8S7 
10,882 
1,299 
19,067 
5.691 
9,.'M)1 
9,130 
9,44»3 
17,()-26 
16,456 
2,845 
18,825 
18.019 
6.692 
18,SS2 
7,968 


2,096 
2,776 
4,188 
808 
8.279 
2.084 
6.821 
8,799 
4,048 
8,892 
761 
8,147 
2,8n 
5,680 
88 
1,879 
6,688 
2,849 
•480 
5,476 
8,692 
•1,824 
1,898 
•845 
8,871 
118,2<51 
•1,679 
1.412 
8,544 
619 
4,118 
1,074 
8,888 
4,489 
5,491 
1,198 
8,964 
2,746 
8,244 
8,188 
4,154 
4,684 
8,717 
1.844 
7,460 
1,220 
8,088 
1,049 
8,628 


•  Decrease. 

Finances.— For  the  two  years  ending  July  31, 
1890,  the  suramarvof  receipts  and  disbursements 
at  the  State  Treasury  was  as  follows :  Balance  in 
aU  funds,  Aug.  1, 1888,  $1,842,362.67 ;  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ensuing,  $3,296,287.27 ;  total 
disbursements,    $3,532,507.42;    balance    in  all 
funds,  July  31,  1889,  $1,106,142.52;   total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  beginning  Aug.  1, 1889.  $3,- 
940,064.02;  total  disbursements,  $3,407,983.45; 
balance  in  all  funds,  July  31, 1890,  $1,638,223.09. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  revenue 
fund  wese  as  follow :  Balance  on  Aug.  1, 1888, 
$139,990.72 ;  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing,  $1,- 
939,668.61;  disbursements,  $2,064,127,16;   bal- 
ance on  July  31, 1889,  $15,532.17;  receipts  for 
the  year  beginning  Aug.  1, 1889,  $2,188,156.80; 
disbursements,  $1,832,966.81 ;  balance  on  Julj 
31, 1890,  $370,722.16.    Included  in  the  revenue- 
fund  receipts  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1889, 
were    $794,663   f^om  State  taxes,  $685,43a03 
from  taxes  on  railroads,  $102,981.61  from  in- 
surance taxes,  $250,000  from  sale  of  State  bonds, 
and  $18,948.59  from  interest  on  deposits.    For 
the  year  ending  July  31, 1890,  the  revenue-fund 
receipts  from  State  taxes  were  $880,805.79 ;  from 
taxes  on  railroads,  $702.367.73 ;  from  insurance 
taxes,  $107,726.57;  from  sale  of  State  bonds. 
$150,000;    from  fees  for   new   incorporations 
$43,554.    The  disbursements  for  the  year  endin? 
July  31,  1889,  from  the  same  fund,   included 
$149,777.53  for  legislative  expenses;  $117,464.36 
for  executive  expenses ;  $120,883.64  for  judicial 
expenses ;  $98,660.05  for  seed-grain  relief  bonds; 
$73,537.50  for  interest  on  railroad  adjustment 
bonds;    $150,495.44    for    support    first    insane 
hospital ;  $133,166.66  for  support  second  insane 
hospital;    $87,244.42   for   State    Reformatory; 
$81,939.84  for  State-Prison  support;  $87,57ai3 
for  Institute  for  Defectives ;  $38,992.17  forsup- 

S>rt  of  Reform  School ;  $24,996.13  for  Soldiere' 
ome  support;    $36,153.77  for   State   public- 
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school  support.  For  the  year  ending  July  81,  Charities. — ^The  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
1890,  the  disbursements  for  the  same  purposes  has  an  average  of  nearly  200  pupils,  the  School 
were  as  follow :  Legislative  expenses,  $222.47 ;  for  the  Blind  about  50,  and  the  School  for  the 
executive  expenses,  $88,114.69 ;  judicial  ex-  Feeble-Minded  about  250.  The  following  fig- 
penses,  $134,366.72;  first  Insane  hospital  support,  ures  show  the  total  expenses  of  each  school  and 
$155,359.09  ;  second  insane  hospital  support,  the  portion  thereof  borne  by  the  State :  School 
$162,838.94;  third  insane  hospital  support,  $14,-  for  the  Deaf  (1889),  total,  $39,580.95;  receipts, 
368.28;  State  Reformatory,  $28,000;  State-Pris-  $2,959.73;  cost  to  State,  $36,671.22;  (1890)  to- 
on support,  $82,755.85;  Institute  for  Defectives  tal,  $37,612.28;  receipts,  $2,752.86;  cost  to  State 
support,  $105,075.77;  Reform-School  support,  $34,859.42.  School  for  Blind  (1889),  total,  $15,- 
$43,649.62;  Soldiers' Home  support,  $29,950.04 ;  148.28;  receipts,  $427.21;  cost  to  State,  $14,- 
State  public-school  8upi)ort,  $22,114.80;  interest  721.07;  (1890)  total,  $15,249.03;  receipts,  $740.- 
on  railroad  adjustment  bonds,  $101,805.  06 ;  cost  to  State,  $14,508.97.    School  for  Feeble- 

The  general  school  fund  receipts  and  disburse-  Minded  (1889),  total,  $41,418.09 ;  receipts,  $861.- 

ments  for  the  two  years  were  as  follow :  Balance  99;   cost,  $40,556.10;  (1890)  total,  $50,219.91; 

on  Aug.  1,  1888,  $564,543.52;  receipts  for  the  receipts,  $1,192.70 ;  cost,  $49,027.12. 

year  ensuing,  $817,462.29 ;  disbursements,  $790,-  Prisons. — The  report  of  the  managers  of  the 

181.97;  balance  on  July  31,  1889,  $591,823.84;  State  Prison  at  Stillwater  for  1890  shows  that, 

receipts  for  the  year  ensuing,  $890,032.76 ;  dis-  after  advertising  for  bids  for  labor  and  receiv- 

bursement^,  $793,267.01 ;  balance  on  July .  31,  ing  none,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Minne- 

1890,  $688,589.59.    From  this  fund  the  sum  of  sota  Thrasher  Company  wherebv  about  175  of 

$789,389.12  was  apportioned  in  1889  to  the  vari-  the  convicts  were  employed.    A  large  pnmber  of 

ous  school  districts  for  support  of  schools,  and  buildings  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  were 

in  1890  the  sum  of  $791,9()3.43  was  apportioned  owned  by  the  Thrasher  Company,  having  be«n 

for  the  same  purpose.  the  property  of    its  predecessor,  and    it  was 

The  State  debt  consists  of  but  two  classes  of  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  contract  with 
bonds :  Minnesota  4i-per-cent.  railroad  adjust-  the  Thrasher  Company  to  agree  to  take  these 
ment  bonds,  $3,965,000 ;  Minnesota  4-per-cent.  buildings  as  part  payment  for  the  labor, 
revenue  and  building  bonds,  $400,000;  total,  In  accordance  with  a. widespread  sentiment, 
$4,365,000.  The  adjustment  bonds  bear  date  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  employ  a  portion  of 
July  1, 1881,  due  in  twenty  years,  and  are  re-  the  prison  labor  in  making  binding  twine.  Ma- 
deemable  at  the  option  of  the  State,  after  ten  chinery  for  this  purpose  was  purchased  by  a  com- 
years.  The  revenue  and  building  bonds  are  mittee  selected  for  that  purpose  and  a  guarantee 
payable  at  any  time  within  eight  years  from  date  has  been  given  that  the  machinery  will  perform 
of  issue  (1889).  All  of  these  bonus  are  held  by  the  labor  claimed  for  it.  The  St.  Cloud  Reform- 
trust  funds  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  atory  will  soon  be  self-sustaining.  The  building 
$1,686,000.  is  inadequate. 

Conntjr  Debts. — ^The  total  debt  of  Minnesota  ^rain  Inspection. — ^The  annual  report 'for 

counties  m  1890  was  $3,275,387,  an  increase  of  1890  of  the  State  Grain  Inspector  shows  that 

$2,361,591  in  ten  years.    Of  this  $3,126,438  was  during  the  year  there  were  inspected  **  on  ar- 

a  bonded  debt  and  $148,949  a  floating  debt.  rival  '^at  the  three  terminal  points,  St  Paul. 

Edneatlon. — The  general  condition  of  the  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth,  107,979  car-loads  of 
public  schools  in  1890  is  shown  bv  the  following  spring  wheat  and  22,675  car-loads  of  coarse 
statistics:  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pul>  grain,  including  flax,  or  a  total  of  130,654  car- 
lie  schools  entitled  to  apportionment,  221,186 ;  loads  of  all  kinds  of  grain.  There  were  in- 
number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  not  en-  spected  "  out  of  store  "  during  the  same  period, 
titled  to  apportionment,  59,774 ;  persons  in  the  63,935  car-loads  of  spring  wheat  and  9,516  car- 
State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  loads  of  coarse  grains,  or  a  total  of  73,451  car- 
452,345;  averagedailyattendance,  127,025;  aver-  loads.  The  number  of  railroad  inspection  sta- 
age  length  of  school,  in  months,  6.4 ;  number  of  tions  at  the  three  terminal  points  has  increased 
t^hers  employed — males  2,1 14  female?  6,733;  from  12  in  1885  to  27,  and  the  number  of  ele^ 
average  monthly  wages  ^  males  $42,  females  vators  from  15  to  30.  The  number  of  elevators 
$31.09.  The  attendance  at  the  four  State  nor-  and  mills  where  weighing  is  performed  is  49. 
mal  schools  in  1890  was  827,  and  at  the  State  Deei^ions.— On  March  24,  the  United  States 
University  1,0C2.  Supreme  Court  delivered  an  opinion  in  two  cases 

State  Unlrersity. — The  record  of  attendance  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Minnesota 
at  the  State  University  for  1889-'90  is  as  fol-  law  which  authorizes  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
lows:  University  courses,  663;  law,  134;  medi-  missioners  to  establish  and  enforce  reasonable 
cine  and  dentistry,  127 ;  School  of  Agriculture,  rates  for  railroad  transportation.  In  both  cases 
78 ;  total,  l.(X)2.  During  the  past  two  years  the  the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  was  re- 
university  has  made  greater  progress  than  ever,  versed  and  the  law  declared  unconstitutional, 
Six  new  building  have  been  erected — Pillsbury  on  the  ground  that  the  railroads  are  entitled  to 
Hall  (a  stone  building  of  245  feet  front),  a  phvs-  a  judicial  determination  of  the  facts  whether 
ical  and  chemical  latx)ratory,  a  brick  law  build-  the  rates  established  are  just  and  reasonable,  a 
ing,  a  heating  plant,  a  building  for  the  School  of  right  which  is  denied  them  under  the  law.  Jus- 
Agriculture,  and  a  veterinary  hospital.  A  sura-  tices  Bradley,  Gray,  and  Lamar  dissented  from 
mary  of  the  disbursements  is  as  follows :  Gen-  this  opinion,  holding  that  the  establishment  and 
eral  university,  $122,989.67 ;  School  of  Agncult-  adjustment  of  rates  was  a  legislative  prerogative, 
ure,  $25,878.10;  veterinary  hospital,  $1,333.74;  and  not  a  judicial  one. 

\aw  School,    $10,096.89 ;   experiment   station.  On  May  19,  the  same  court  rendered  a  decision 

^H90 ;  total,  $160,353.30.        •  in  the  case  of  State  V8,  Barber,  declaring  uncon- 
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stitutionsl  the  act  of  1889  requiring  all  fresh  tcrests  of  the  people  should  be  made  elective,  and  for 

meat  sold  in  the  State  to  be  cut  from  animals  thia  reiwon  we  hold  that  United  Sutes  Scnaton  ud 

that   were    inspected  within  the   State  within  "»>^«*  commisaioners  should  be  made  elective  by 

twenty-four    hours   before   being   slaughtered.  P^^P^""  v<^^** 

These  prt> visions  were  held  to  be  a  plain  inter-  On  July  24  the  Republican  State  Convention 
ference  with  interstate  commerce  in  dressed  met  at  St.  Paul,  and  renominated  Qov.  Merri- 
meat,  and  therefore  invalid.  am,  Treasurer  Bobleter,  and  Attorney-General 
Political. — The  first  State  ticket  in  the  field  Ciapp.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Gideon  S.  Ives 
this  year  was  nominated  at  St.  Paul  by  the  Pro-  was  nominated ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Fred  P. 
hibition  party  on  June  26.  It  contained  the  Brown :  for  Auditor,  Peter  J.  McGuire ;  for  Clerk 
following  names :  For  Governor,  J.  P.  Pinkham ;  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  P.  Holcomb.  The 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  O.  Barrett ;  for  Sec-  following  declarations  appear  in  the  platform : 
retary  of  State,  H.  S.  Hilleboe ;  for  Auditor,  Ole  ,j,^^  ReDublican  naitv  cluma  that  in  ita  hieb  lioeuM 
Kron ;  for  Treasurer,  N.  R.  Frost ;  for  Attorney-  jj  j^  P^  to  t^quor  traffic  it  has  in^^uiatad 
General,  Robert  Taylor;  for  Clerk  of  the  Su-  Qie  l^t  and  moeteffident  method  of  dealing  with  the 
preme  Court,  N.  G.  Dean.  The  platform,  in  evils  attendant  upon  such  traffic  which  has  vet  been 
addition  to  the  usual  declarations  on  the  liquor  devised,  as  shown  in  the  results  which  have  followed, 
question,  contains  planks  favoring  various  re-  It  favors  a  reduction  of  the  le^  rate  of  interest 
forms  demanded  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  permitted  by  written  contract,  and  the  vwilant  en- 
Some  days  prior  to  these  nominations  the  ex-  lo"»ment  o?  all  enactments  passed  for  the  punisb- 
ecutive  conimittee  of  the  Alliance  had  issued  a  "^^^  iSdSSS'the  introduction  of  the  brnding-twine 
call  for  a  State  convention  of  that  order,  to  be  industry  into  the  State»s  prison,  and  the  supply  there- 
held  at  St  Paul  on  July  16,  for  the  purpose  of  of  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  engaged  in  agrtcultoie 
taking  independent  political  action.  This  call  and  other  pursuits  at  the  prime  cost  of  manufaciure 
was  issued  in  response  to  instructions  from  a  and  sale. 
large  number  of  local  Alliances,  and  met  with  .  It  tavora  the  refrulation  of  Uie  tolU  of  common  mt- 

the  approval  of  the  order  throughout  the  State.  Sf "c^^V"^"!?^  J*"?"S^  ^?*U''V/r*^^-^  '"^'° 

Thft  ponvpntion  was  well  attend^   and  the  fol-  ^^  ®**^*'  ^^  ^®  legislation  of  the  State,  m  such  a 

ine  convention  was  weii  aicenaeq,  ana  me  loi-  manner  as  to  prevent  the  waterinj^  of  stock,  witli  a 

lowing  nominations  were  made :  For  Governor,  ^^^  ^o  illegitimate  exactions  of  interest  thereon,  or 

S.   M.  Owen;   for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  O.  oppression  or  discrimination  between  different  indi- 

Barrett  (the  Prohibition  candidate) ;  for  Secre-  viduals  or  localities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 

tary  of  State,  M.  Wesenberg ;  for  Auditor,  P.  H.  to  the  employ^  of  such  carriers  a  iust  return  for  hia 

Rahilly ;  for  Treasurer,  Eric  Mathison ;  for  At-  lahor.    It  pfedKcs  itself  to  the  endeavor  to  secure  the 

torney-General,  J.  M.  Buriingame ;  for  Clerk  of  P?S?^®  J^/??"  laws  as  will  guarantee  to  the  people 

Sup^Court  Frank  W  ifolar.    Messr.  Ra-  l^p^^^Jll^.^M 

hilly  and    Burlmgame  later  withdrew.     Adolf  ofrings  and  monopolies,  or  the  uiyust  exercise  of  w- 

Bierman,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Auditor,  porate  franchises,  and  particularly  to  secure  the  it- 

and  Robert  Taylor,  the  Prohibition  candidate  duction  of  rates  on  grain,  lumber,  and  coaL 

for  Attorney-General,  were  then  adopted  as  the  It  approves  of  the  Australian  system  of  voting;,  aod 

party  candidates  for  these  offices.    The  platform  recommends  ite  adoption  by  the  next  Legialature  for 

included  the  following :  ^«  entire  Stote. 

•                 ,               1.      ,  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  St. 

As  produoere  we  demand  free  and  open  markets  for  p^^j  ^^  g^p^.    |q^  ^„^  nominated  the   follow- 

our  grum  and  that  the  '^ilways  shall  rccei^^^^  .       ^.^^    ^      Governor,  Thomas  Wilson ;  for 

Sain,  as  thoy  receive  and  ship  other  commodities,  tor  _.  .°.  .^^„^«.  ri^«.««,«»    v    n    t>«i,i  .    #«.•  cl»r«. 

e  owner  tb  ite  destination:    That  the  grading  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  G.   Pahl;    for  Secre- 

wheat  at  country 'stations  be  abolished;  that  the  tary  of  State,  Andrew  T.  Lindholm;  for  Treas- 

right  to  establish  side  tracks  to  connect  grain  ware-  urer,    Charles    M.  Foote ;    for  Auditor.  Adolf 

houses  and  the  equal  use  of  care  shall  in  no  manner  Bierman ;  for  Attorney-General,  David  T.  Cal- 

bo  abridged.  houn;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  T.  F. 

That  in  the  adjustment  of  a  schedule  of  rates  for  this  Q'Hair.    The  platform  contains  the  following : 

State  we  believe  the  railroad  commiAsionere  should  be  .             * 

guided  munlv  by  the  K;hedulc  of  rates  now  in  force  We  denounce  the  marked  growth  of  oorruptioD  in 
in  Iowa.  But  it  the  interstate  railways  leading  to  our  Legislature.  We  insUnoe  the  infamoua  *'  Hoose 
Chicago  shnll  make  a  less  rate  than  the  lojva  rates,  File  167,"  which,  under  the  deceitful  pretense  of  le- 
we  demand  that  the  rates  to  Duluth  shall  be  no  ^reat-  lieving  settlers  "  and  othere,"  remitted  to  a  land- 
er per  ton  per  mile  than  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  to  grant  railroad  company  the  taxes  on  its  land  amoont- 
Chicago,  reasonable  terminal  and  transfer  charges  be-  ing  to  nearly  one  million  dollare.  We  instance  the 
ing  added  to  the  mileage  charges  as  provided  "for  by  debauchery  of  legislatore  in  tlie  election  of  Senators, 
the  freedom  of  traffic  law  now  on  our  statutes.  which,  in  the  latest,  was  so  widespread  that  the  in- 

That  we  demand  the  maintenance  of  the  present  vestigation  was  quickly  withdrawn  and  the  testimony 

freedom  of  traffic  law,  the  present  grain  laws,  and  the  taken  was  suppressed  **  to  save  the  party  from  the  dis- 

law  for  the  distribution  of  care,  and  the  erection  by  grace"  whicn  would  follow  its  publication.     We  re- 

the  State  of  public  warehouses,  whore  the  producer  fer  to  the  indubitable  fact  that  there  has  grown  up  in 

sliall  store  his  grain  unmixed  in  a  special  car  at  actual  the  Legislature  a  g^ang  of  professional  striken  who 

cost  at  Duluth  and  the  agricultural  fair  grounds.  introduce  messures  injurious  to  legitimate  private  and 

That  we  hold  that  mortgasre  indebtedness  should  corporate  interests,  making  them  the  basis  of  demand* 

be  deducted  from  the  tax  upon  realty,  whether  such  for  money.    It  is  well  known  that  meritorious  meas- 

mortgaire  is  held  at  home  or  abroad.  ures  are  hindered  and 'obstructed  by  them  until  tJiey 

That  we  favor  a  material  reduction  of  interest  on  ascertain  *'how  much  there  is  in  it"  for  them,  and 

money,  and  demand  that  severe  penalties  be  attached  we  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  honest  voters  of 

to  the  practice  of  usury.  the  State  to  aid  us  in  suppressing  this  venality  which 

We  ask  the  next  icgislature  to  establish  the  Aus-  is  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  State, 

tralian  system  of  voting  for  the  whole  State.  We  again  impeach  the  Republican  party  for  inca- 

That  all  public  offices  which  directly  affect  the  in-  pacity  to  deal  with,the  problem  of  a  **  iree  and  open  * 
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grain  market.  We  repeat  oar  denunciation  of  its 
grain  inspection  law  as  "  stupid  if  honest,  and  maleV' 
olent  if  not,"  and  we  i>oiat  to  the  fact  that  complaints 
continue  of  the  evils  it  was  to  remedy,  and  that  the 
chief  inspector  admits  that  all  the  redrora  it  affords  is 
limited  to  those  larmers  who  are  able  to  ehip  their 
grain  directly  to  the  terminals,  leaving  unprotected 
that  great  mass  of  ftomera  whose  present  necessity 
prevents  thu.  compelling  them  to  sell  to  the  local 
'  elevator,  and  leaving  the  syndicates  which  now  con- 
trol most  of  the  elevators  of  the  State  to  reap  the  20 
to  90  per  cent,  profit  of  which  they  boasted  when  pro- 
moting their  scnemos  on  the  English  market. 

The  rapid  growth  in  popularity  of  Alliance 
principles  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  canvass. 
At  the  November  election,  Merriam  received 
88,111  rotes;  Wilson, 85,844 ;  Owen, 58,514;  and 
Pinkham,  8,424 ;  a  plurality  for  Merriam  of 
2,267.  All  the  other  Kepublican  candidates  were 
elected,  except  the  candidate  for  Auditor,  who 
was  defeated  by  Adolf  Bierman,  the  nominee  of 
both  the  Democrats  and  the  Alliance.  The  vote 
for  this  office  was :  Bierman,  130,857 ;  McGuire, 
97,659;  Kron,  10,476.  For  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, the  Republican  plurality  was  11,178;  for 
Secretary  of  State,  8,347;  for  Treasurer,  12,463 ; 
for  Attomey-Greneral,  12,366;  for  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  11,960.  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  follow : 
Senate,  Republican  27,  Democrats  15,  Alliance 
12;  House,  Republicans  40,  Democrats  41,  Alli- 
ance 33. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  pro- 
vidinfc  that  five  sixths  of  any  jury,  after  not  less 
than  six  hours'  deliberation,  may  render  a  ver- 
dict received  at  the  same  election  66,929  affirma- 
tive and  48,793  negative  votes,  or  less  than  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, the  question  was  also  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple whether  the  law  taxing  railroads  upon  their . 
gross  earnings  should  be  repealed.  By  a  vote 
of  41,341  yeas  to  76,052  nays,  the  people  decided 
that  there  should  be  no  repeal. 

Of  the  five  Congressmen  elected,  three  were 
Democrats,  one  Republican,  and  one  Alliance. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Dec.  10,  1817;  area.  46,810  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  smce  admission,  was  75,448  in  1820 ; 
136,621  in  1830 ;  375,651  in  1840 ;  606,526  in  1850 ; 
791.305  in  1860;  827,922  in  1870;  1,131.597  in 
1880 ;  and  1,289,600  in  1890.  Capital,  Jackson. 
.  CklTemmeiit.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  John  M.  Stone, 
Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  M.  M.  Evans; 
Secretary  of  State,  George  M.  Govan ;  Treasurer, 
J.  J.  Evans ;  Auditor,  W,  W.  Stone ;  Attorney- 
General,  T.  Marshall  Miller ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  J.  R.  Preston ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, J.  P.  Sessions,  Walter  McLaurin,  and 
J.  U.  Askew;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Thomas  H.  Woods ;  Associate  Justices,  J. 
A.  P.  Campbell  and  Timothy  E.  Cooper. 

Finanees. — On  Jan.  1  the  total  cash  balance 
in  the  State  Treasury  was  $555,450.02.  In  spite 
of  extra  appropriations,  it  is  believed  that  the 
revenue  for  the  year  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses,  and  that  this  balance  will 
not  be  r^uoed.  The  rate  of  State  taxation  for 
the  year  was  3*5  mills  for  general  purposes,  and  *5 
mill  for  payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt. 


Popnlation.— The  official  returns  from  the 
national  census  of  this  ^ear  are  compared  with 
similar  returns  for  1880  m  the  following  table : 


COUNTIIS. 


Adams , 

Aloorn , 

Amite. 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar. 

Calbonn 

CanoU 

Chickaaaw . . 

Choctaw 

Claiborne  . . . , 
Clarke....:. 

Clay 

Coahoma. 

Copiah 

CovinKton . . . 

DeSoto 

Franklin .... 

Greene 

Grenada 

Hancodk .... 
Harrieon . . . 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena... 
Itawamba... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.... 

Jones 

Kemper 

LafiiTette.... 
Laoderdale.. 
Lawrence . . . 

Leake 

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes .... 
Madison  .... 

Marion 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Neshoba .... 

Kewton 

Noxubee .... 
Oktibbeha. . . 

Panola 

Pearl  BlTer  . 

Perry ... 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

Quitman .... 

Kankin 

Bcott 

Sharkey 

Simpson  .... 

Smith 

Sunflower. . 
Tallahatchie. 

Tate 

Tippah 

Ttsnoniingo . 

Tunica 

ITninn 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webstert... 
Wilkinson... 
Winston .... 
Yalobusha . . 
Taxoo 


Total. 


1880. 

iseo. 

22,649 

26,081 

14,272 

18,116 

14.U04 

18,198 

19,988 

22,218 

11,028 

10,686 

18,6^ 

294)80 

18,492 

14,688 

n,796 

18,778 

17,906 

19,691 

9,086 

10,847 

16,768 

14,616 

lfi,021 

16,826 

17.867 

18,607 

18,568 

18342 

27,M2 

80,288 

6,998 

8,299 

22,924 

24,188 

9,729 

10,424 

8,194 

8,906 

12,071 

14,974 

6,489 

8,818 

7,896 

12,481 

48,968 

89,279 

27,164 

80,970 

10,004 

12,818 

10.668 

11.708 

7,607 

11,261 

12.126 

14,786 

17,814 

18,947 

8.S28 

8,888 

1^719 

17.961 

21,671 

20,558 

21,601 

29,661 

9,420 

12,818 

18,146 

14,806 

20,470 

20,040 

10,246 

16.869 

18,547 

17,912 

28,244 

27,047 

26,866 

27,821 

6,901 

9,582 

29,880 

26,048 

28,.^68 

80,780 

18,848 

14,469 

8.741 

11,146 

18,486 

16,625 

29,874 

27,888 

l^i»78 

17.6M 

28,852 

26,977 

■  «  •  «  •  • 

2,967 

8,427 

6,494 

16.688 

21,208 

18,858 

14,M0 

12,168 

18,679 

1.407 

8,286 

16,752 

17,922 

10,846 

11,740 

6,806 

8,882 

8,003 

10,188 

8,088 

10,686 

4,661 

9,884 

10,926 

14,861 

18.721 

19,258 

12.867 

12,951 

8,774 

9,802 

8,461 

12,158 

18,080 

15,606 

81,288 

88,164 

2^867 

40,414 

8,741 

9.817 

9,584 

12.060 

17,816 

17,592 

10,087 

12.<»89 

15,649 

16,629 

88,846 

86.894 
1,289,600 

1,181,697 

laerMM. 


8,8>2 

•  1,167 
4,194 
2,226 
*488 

11.828 
1,196 

978 

1,986 

1,811 

•2,262 

806 
1,240 
4,774 
2.681 
2,806 
.1,259 

696 

712 
2,908 
l,t>79 
4,686 

•  4,679 
8,806 
2S\A 
1,045 
8,644 
2,659 
1,688 
4,506 
2,242 

•1,118 
8,160 
2.898 
l,6t7 
•480 
6,628 
4,866 

•  1.197 
1,456 
2,681 

•  8,28T 
2,177 
1,111 
2,406 
8,180 

•  2,686 
1,716 

•  1,876 
2,96T 
8,067 
4,616 
1,068 
1,621 
1,879 
1,170 

896 
2.076 
2,180 
2,647 
4,728 
8,486 

688 
84 

628 
8,697 
2,676 
1,926 
1^04T 
1,076 
2,626 
•228 
8,002 

980 
8,649 

168,008 


•  Decrease.  *    t  Name  of  Sumner  County  changed  to  Webster. 

Connty  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Mississippi 
counties  m  1890  was  $1,238,124,  an  increase  of 
$108,361  in  ten  years.  Of  this  total,  all  but  $84.- 
136  is  bonded.  Two  thirds  of  the  counties  are 
without  debt. 
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Edncation. — ^The  following  official  statistics 
of  the  public  schools  covering  the  school  years 
ending  in  1888- and  1889  are  presented  in  the 
last  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education : 


ITEMS. 

EdacAbIa  children,  white 

Edacable  ohlldren,  ooiored 

Korolled  in  public  achoolB,  white  . 
Enrolled  in  public  schools,  colored. 
Arenge  dsilf  attendance,  white. . 
Averse  daily  attendance,  colored. 

ATenu^e  school  year  In  days 

Nnraber  of  schools,  white 

Number  of  schools,  colored 

Male  teachers  employed,  white. .. 
Male  teachers  employed,  colored- . 
Female  teachers  employed,  white- 
Female  teachers  emploved,  ooiored 
Arera^e    monthly   sakry,   male 

teachers,  white 

ATenwe    monthly   salary,  male 

teachers,  colored 

ATerage  monthly  salary,  female 

teachers,  white 

ATerage  monthly  salary,  female 

teachers,  colored 

Private  schoolii  white 

Private  schoolSi  ooiored 

Attendance  in  prirate  schoola, 

white 

Attendance  in  private   schools, 

colored 


1887-*88. 

1888-*89. 

196,247 

191,799 

26a,100 

872,682 

147,817 

148.485 

16^804 

178,652 

89,988 

90,716 

94,085 

101,710 

M 

85 

8.154 

8,848 

2.289 

2,429 

1,704 

1,700 

1,781 

1,857 

2,118 

^  2,818 

1,048 

1,240 

188  09 

$88  77 

$25  64 

$26  88 

«81  85 

$88  09 

$21  27 

$20  48 

238 

408 

79 

80 

8,164 

12,990 

1,565 

2,244 

During  the  two  years,  826  new  school-houses 
were  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $382,000. 

Leglslatiye  8es8ion.-~The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  7  and 
adjourned  on  Feb.  24.  The  following  were  elected 
railroad  commissioners  for  two  years :  J.  P.  Ses- 
sions, Walt«r  McLaurin,  and  J.  H.  Askew.  A  bill 
for  a  constitutional  convention  was  the  subject 
of  protracted  discussion.  As  finally  passed  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  Feb.  5,  the  act  fixed 
the  meetingof  the  convention  at  Jackson  on  Aug. 
12, 1890.  Provision  was  made  for  184  members 
to  be  chosen  at  a  special  election  on  July  29 — 120 
by  districts  and  14  at  large.  The  compensation 
01  delegates  was  fixed  at  |4  a  day  and  mileage, 
and  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  appropriated  to  meet 
the  expenses. 

The  State  Treasurer  was  directed  to  issue  and 
sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  $500,000  of 
bonds  authorized  by  the  act  of  1888,  either  for 
the  speciid  purposes  mentioned  in  that  act  or  for 
general  purposes,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor  the  public  interest  so  required,  and  he 
was  empowered  to  accept  any  bids  therefor  at 
not  less  than  95  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  State 
tax  for  1890  was  fixed  at  3^  mills,  and  for  1891  at 
3  mills,  in  addition  to  the  annual  ^mill  tax  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  of  1886. 
Numerous  amendments  were  made  to  the  revenue 
law.  The  license  tax  on  banks  was  abolished,  and 
property  of  these  institutions  was  made  liable  to 
the  general  dd  valorem  tax  levied  in  the  various 
counties.  Express  companies  were  relieved  from 
the  annual  license  tax  of  $3,000,  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  an  annual  tax  of  $1,000  and  $1  for  each 
mile  of  railroad  in  the  State  over  which  each 
company  does  business  was  imposed  on  all  com- 
panies doinsf  any  business  between  points  wholly 
within  the  State.  But  it  was  provided  that  if  the 
United  Stales  Express  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Express  Company  should,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, consent  to  dismiss  their  suits  against  the 


State,  then  they  and  all  other  express  companieB 
should  be  liable  to  pa^  only  $500  annually  and  $1 
a  mile,  as  above  provided. 

The  sum  of  $60,000  was  appropriated  for  anew 
building,  to  accommodate  ^90  patients,  at  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Jackson,  to  which  the 
colored  patients  in  the  East  Mississippi  Asylum 
at  Meridian  and  in  the  various  county  jails  should 
be  removed  upon  its  completion.  An  act  for  the 
suppression  of  "trusts"  defines  the  offense  of 
consniracy  against  trade,  and  provides  heavy 
penalties  therefor.  Domestic  corporations  enter- 
ing any  "  trust "  shall  forfeit  their  charter,  and 
foreign  corporations  shall  be  prohibited  from  do- 
ing business  in  the  State.  But  it  is  provided  that 
the  act  shall  not  *^  apply  to  any  individual  or  as- 
sociation engaged  in  the  growth 'of  agricultural 
or  horticultural  products  or  live  stocl^  while  re- 
taining in  their  possession  or  in  the  possession  of 
their  agents  any  unsold  products  of  their  own 
growth:  nor  to  any  association  or  corporation 
within  the  State,  nor  to  any  of  their  oasiness 
agencies  or  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  or  stock  raising,  or  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  any  and  all  articleSi,  imple- 
ments, and  things  for  the  use  and  protection  of 
such  industries ;  nor  to  any  other  person  holding 
in  their  own  hands  as  owners  thereof,  or  in  the 
hands  of  agents  of  such  owners,  any  and  all  raw 
materials  of  every  character  which  are  the  growth, 
result,  or  product  of  the  property  of  the  labor, 
skill,  or  industry  of  any  other  such  persons.** 
Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Creating  the  oflloe  of  revenue  sffent,  to  be  filled 
by  the  Qovemor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  eveiy 
two  yean.  Suoh  agent  is  authorised  to  inT6stif;at« 
the  Docks  and  aooountB  of  all  fiscal  officers — Stale, 
county,  levee  board,  and  muDicipal— and,  in  behalf  of 
the  proj^r  parties,  to  sue  for  and  recover  soniB  dne 
or  torfoited  on  acoount  of  any  delinquendes  of  such 
officers  either  in  collecting  or  paying  over  fands,  and 
to  sue  upon  their  bonds.  Said  agent  may  also  collect 
and  sue  for  all  delinquent  debts  or  revenues,  whethtf 
due  to  the  State,  county,  levee  board,  or  municipaUtf . 
His  only  oompenaation  shall  be  25  per  cent,  of  tee 
amounts  collected  by  him. 

Giving  tn  holders  of  '* swamp  and  overflowed^ 
lands,  whose  title  is  void  by  reason  of  wrong  scrip 
being  used  in  the  purchase,  the  opportunity  within 
two  years  to  obtain  new  patents  toerefor  by  payiiu^ 
the  Sltate  \2k  cents  an  acre. 

Fixing  the  price  of  all  State  landM  (except  Iand» 
forfeited  for  taxes,  school  lands,  and  Lowry  IbUimI 
lands),  at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  giving  any  bona  fide  citi- 
zen or  the  State  resident  two  years  therein  the  ri^bt 
to  purchase  not  more  than  240  acres  tliereof  in  a  con- 
tinuous body  at  suoh  price. 

Beatraniring  the  judicial  distrieta  of  the  State. 
Adding  the  Govemnr  and  Attorney-General  to  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Penitentiaiv,  and  abol- 
ishing the  officeof  Superintendent  of  the  renitentiarr. 

To  punish  any  person  who  tthall  willMly  interfere 
with,  entice  away,  knowingly  employ,  or  induce  any 
laborer  or  renter  who  has  contracted  with  another  f>*r 
a  specified  time  to  leave  his  employer  or  the  leased 
premises  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract. 

To  abolish  the  office  of  State  Printer,  and  to  provide 
for  lettinjBT  the  State  printintr  to  the  lowest  bidoer. 

Providing  that  each  county  school  board  shall,  in 
1890  and  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  teacncrs  in  the  county,  which  shall  select 
and  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  to  be  exclu- 
sively used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Creating  the  county  of  Pearl  River,  which  shall  iiH 
elude  the  former  county  of  Pearl  and  parts  of  Han- 
cock and  Marion  counties. 
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AppTopriAtiD^  $10,000  to  the  Ladies'  Confederate  On  the  basis  of  the  committee  report,  a  com- 

Monument  A&K>cianoD,  for  the  oompletioa  of  the  plaint  for  embezzlement  was  made  against  him, 

monument  to  the  Confederate  dead  in  Capitol  Square  ^ut  he  was  not  brought  before  the  grand  jury  to 

'"fpySSaS^'th^Tovernor,  Atton^ey-General,  and  be  indicted  until  earfy  in  June.    Afean while,  ex- 

Stat^SuperStendent  of  Education  a  committee  to  ex-  P^^s  of  his  own  selection  were  at  work  upon  the 

amine  text-books  upon  United  States  history,  and  to  books  of  the  office.     1  hey  were  unable,  during 

recommend  for  the  publio  schools  such  as  appear  un-  that  period,  to  find  any  serious  errors  in  the 

prejudiced  against  the  South.                                    .  previous  examinations,  and  at  the  trial  of  the 

Kepealing  the  act  of  1888  apportioning  to  the  sev-  case  the  ex-Treasurer  was  found  by  the  jurv  to 

end  oounties  the  number  of  free  studenta  allowed  at  be  guilty  upon  the  evidence  presented,  and  was 

Uid^ri^tuttLdctu^f^    ^  ^^^  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  Penitentiary.    An 

To  prohibit  the  soliciting  If  orders  for  liquors  in  JPP«*1  ^  ^Hu°.  u  ^^^  ^^*^®i  ^"Pu^^u-  ^''^^' 

localituB  where  prohibition  is  legally  adopted.    In-  but  on  Dec.  1  that  body  overruled  the  objections 

creasing  the  annual  available  appropriation  for  Con-  and  affirmed  the  verdict.    The  State  then  began 

federate  pensions  from  $21,000  to  $80,000.  proceedings  against  his  bondsmen  to  recover  the 

sum  of  $315,612.19  embezzled. 

The  Hemingway  Defalcation.— On  Feb.  21.  Constitntional  Conyentlon.— In  compliance 
in  the  course  of  debate  in  the  State  Senate,  a  with  the  act  of  Feb.  6, 1890,  Gov.  Stone  issued 
statement  was  made  that  the  retiring  State  his  proclamation  early  in  that  month,  directing 
Treasurer,  Col.  Hemingway,  had  not  settled  in  a  special  election  to  be  held  on  July  29,  for 
full  with  his  successor,  and  that  the  sum  of  choosing  delegates  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
$250,000  was  still  due  from  him.  On  the  same  tion.  A  list  of  14  delegates  at  larpe,  who,  by 
day  the  Lower  House,  acting  upon  this  informa-  the  terms  of  the  act,  were  to  be  elected  upon 
tion,  appointed  a  special  committee  to  investi-  a  general  ticket,  was  nominated  by  a  State  con- 
gate  the  Treasurer's  office  and  ascertain  the  vention  held  at  Jackson  on  June  18.  No  other 
grounds  for  the  charge.  This  committee,  on  nominations  were  made,  and  these  candidates 
Feb.  22,  reported  that  a  satisfactory  investigation  were  elected  on  July  29,  each  receiving  from 
could  not  be  made  during  the  limited  time  at  its  87,531  to  39,818  votes.  At  the  same  time,  120 
disposal  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and  ad-  delegates  were  elected  by  districts.  Of  the  whole 
vised  that  a  joint  special  committee  of  both  number  elected,  131  were  Democrats,  2  Republi- 
branches  be  created,  with  power  to  sit  after  the  cans,  and  1  a  Greenbacker.  The  convention  as- 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  a  thor-  sembled  on  Aug.  12  and  elected  Judge  S.  S.  Cal- 
ough  investigation,  and  to  report  to  the  Gover-  houn  to  be  its  president.  Its  sessions  continued 
nor.  A  conimittee  of  five  was  thereupon  ap-  through  seventy-two  days,  final  adjournment  be- 
pointed,  consisting  of  two  members  from  the  Sen-  ing  reached  on  Nov.  1.  One  of  the  avowed  purposes 
ate  and  three  from  the  House.  Prior  to  these  of  calling  the  convention  was  to  establish  such 
developments,  an  act  had  been  passed  and  ap-  new  qualifications  for  suffrage  as  should  abridge 
proved  by  the  Governor  on  Feb.  19,  authorizing  the  negro  vote  and  render  secure  the  political 
nim  to  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  supremacy  of  the  white  race.  Various  plans  to 
the  Senate,  two  commissioners  skilled  in  ac-  this  end  were  discussed  at  length,  and  the  fol- 
eounts,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  make  a  thor-  lowine  article  upon  the  franchise  was  finally  ao- 
ough  investigation  into  every  office  and  depart-  cepted  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations : 
ment  of  the  State  government  with  regard  to  its 

financial  management  and  system  of  keeping  ac-  &eotiok.  1.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by 

counts.    In  case  the  Governor  should  see  fit,  they  '^■i*^**      «            i    •  u  v^    ..    x..^.   o.  . 

were  required  to  extend  their  investigations  into  ,  ,??^-  ?J  Jj?S^.«!  T«^*^'^?!«f  «^*\^^'  T^P* 

-iT   «-.^«^  «#  «-«!»  »^.«^»*.*^.,«i  ^^A  ^u^^t.^w\^  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  Indians  not  taxed,  who  is 

the  finwices  of  each  educational  and  chantable  .  ^i^^.^^  of  tfie  United  States,  twenty-one  years  old 

institution  of  the  btate,  and  into  the  accounts  of  ^nd  upward,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  two  veare, 

the  county  financial  offices.    The  commissioners  and  one  year  in  the  election  district  or  in  the  incor- 

appointed  under  this  act  and  the  joint  legisla-  porated  city  or  town  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and 

tive  committee  each  made  a  separate  examina-  who  is  duly  redstered  as  provided  in  section  8  of 

tion  of  the  books  of  the  ex-Treasurer,  covering  {^m  article,  and  who  has  never  been  convicted  of 

his  entire  terra  of  fourteen  years.    The  legisla-  5!^'7>  burglary,  theft,  arson,  obtaining  monev  or 

tive  committee   in  its  repo?^^^^^^^  f!^nr^r"bl^^P<?^^^^^^^^^ 

March.  15,  found  that  the  ex-Treasurer  had  not  the  first  day  of  February,  of  the  year  in  which  he 

accounted  to  his  successor  for  $315,612.19  re-  ghall  offer  to  vote,  all  taxes  which  may  have  been 

ceived  by  him,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  legally  required  of  him,  and  which  he  has  had  an 

State  for  that  amount.    It  reported  that  the  opportunity  of  paying  according  to  law  for  the  pre- 

bookkeeping  of  the  office  was  clear  and  satis-  ^^?g  7^r,  and  who  is  not  delinquent  for  any  taxes 

factory,  and  that  the  ex-Treasurer  had  been  un-  f£  the  year  next  preceding^d  wfio  shall  produce  to 

able.ti  account  for  the  deficiency.    The  com-  SSt h^lfS p'i^d'^^fdtxftX^^^^^ 

missionere,  in  their  report  made  a  few  days  later,  ^^d  elector ;  provided,  any  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 

reached  the  same  conclusion.  charge  of  an  organized  church  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 

The  ex-Treasurer  then  published  an  open  let-  atler  six  monthn,  residence  in  the  election  district,  if 

ter,  declaring  that  he  had  never  misapplied  a  otherwise  qualified. 

dollar  of  the  public  money,  that  the  investiga-  ,  8«o-  ?•  The  Lejrislature  shall  provide  by  law  for 

tion  had  not  been  thorough,  that  errors  must  ex-  the  registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  any 

Ut  in  the  jccounts  whicAe  could  not  yet  point  afoTn^oitfoT^^S.'?  "!="'•'  •'"'  '^^ 

out,  and  that  the  people  should  suspend  their  ggo.  4,  a  uniform  poll  tax  of  two  dollars  is  hereby 

iadcment  until  an  expert  examination  of  the  imposed  on  evenr  male. inhabitant  of  this  State  be- 

booKS  had  been  made  by  his  friends.  tween  the  ages  ot  twenty-one  and  sixty  years,  except 
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peraons  who  are  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind,  or  who  are  ston,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  fint  Moodaj  in 

maimed  by  Iohb  of  hand  or  foot,  to  be  used  in  aid  of  Janunrv  of  the  year  a.  d.  1894,  and  every  four  yean 

the  common  schools  and  for  no  other  purposes ;  said  thereaner,  unless  sooner  convened  by  the  Goremor. 

tax  to  be  a  lien  only  upon  taxable  property ;  provided.  The  special  session  shall  not  continue  lonf^er  than 

howewr,  that  the  board  of  supervisors  or  any  county  thirty  days  unless  the  Governor,  deeming  the  public 

may,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  common  schools  in  interest  to  require  it,  shall  extend  the  sitting,  by 

that  county,  inorcase  the  poll  tax  in  said  cotmty,  but  proclamation  in  wTiting  to  be  sent  to  and  entered 

in  no  case  shall  the  entire  poll  tax  exceed  in  any  one  upon  the  journals  of  each  House,  for  a  specific  num- 

year  three  dollars  on  each  nead.    The  payment  of  the  ber  of  days,  and  then  it  may  continue  in  session  to 

whole  poll  tax  imposed  is  declared  to  oe  a  c^ualifica-  the  expiration  of  such  time.    At  such  Bi>edal  aesaic^ 

tion  to  vote;  provided,  ftirther,  that  no  crimmal  pro-  the  members  shall  receive  not  more  compensation  or 

oeedings  shall  bo  allowed  to  enforce  the  collection  of  salary  than  ten  cents  mileage,  and  a  per  diem  of  not 

the  poll  tax.  exceeding  five  dollars :   and  none  but  approprietioQ 

Sbo,  5.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  a.  d.  and  revenue  bills  shall  be  considered,  except  such 

1692,  the  following  qualifications  are  added  to  the  tore-  matters  as  may  be  acted  upon  at  an  extraordinary 

going :  Every  qualined  elector  shall  be  able  to  read  session  called  by  the  Governor, 

any  section  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  or  he  Senators  and  Bepret«entativea  shall  be  elected  for 

shall  bo  able  to  understand  the  same  when  read  to  four  ^ears  (instead  of  four  years  and  two  years  re- 

him,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof.    A  specuvely^  herctotbre).    The  Legislature  shall  elect 

new  registration  shall  be  made  before  the  next  ensuing  its  own  officers,  but  shall  not  elect  any  other,  except 

election  after  these  qualifications  are  established.  United  States  Senators  and  State  Librarian.    Lpgi«- 

Seo.  6.  Electors  in  munidpol  elections  shall  possess  ktors  are  required  to  swear  that  they  will  read  the 

all  the  qualificationa  herein  prescribed,  and  such  addi-  Constitution  (or  have  it  read  to  them),  and  that  ttier 

tionol  qimlifications  as  may  Be  prescribed  by  law.  will  endeavor  to  execute  all  the  requirements  thereof^ 

Sbo.  7.  Prior  to  the  first  aay  of  January,  a.  d.  and  that  they  will  not  vote  for  any  measure  becauM 

1892.  the  elections  by  the  people  in  this  State  shall  be  of  a  promise  of  any  other  member  to  vote  for  a  meas- 

regulated  by  an  ordmanoe  of  this  Convention.  ure.    All  persons  liable  as  principal  for  public  money 

Section  5,  which  especially  provoke  d  discus-  STT!?'^  ^Zf'^Jl^^^^^fuJ^Zt^^'ilJ!:^.^. 

«;^«  «,.»«  -  ir^^^^A  ;«  «J;;f«  ^/«J;««-ri«»«KU  ^«^^  The  forfeiture  of  a  seat  m  the  Legislature  is  made  the 

sion,  was  adopte^d  xn  spite .  of  con8idera.ble  oppo-  ^     ^^^  ^^ing  any  feo  or  niSkrd  or  being  counsel 

sition  from  the  State  press  and  general  oondem-  Cany  meaaure  ending  before  the  LegialSiSe. 

nation  from  press  and  people  outside  the  State.  The  Governor  shall  hold  ofiice  for  four  years  and 

The  bill  of  rights  of  the  new  Constitution  con-  shall  be  ineligible  os  his  immediate  successor  in  office, 

tains  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  He  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  pardoning  before  coo- 

of  1869.    But  the  convention  omitted  to  adopt  viction,  and  can  pardon  in  felony  only  after  the  ap- 

the  provisions  of  the  latter  instrument,  which  pljcant  shall  have  published  hiajetition  m  Uie  couniy 

^,.»i„\.»  f k»f  ««,x  »>«^rxAi.f»r...«i;A»»f;^»  oiioii  ^«-«i.  where  the  cnme  was  committed  tor  sixty  days.    He 

declare  that    no  property  qualification  shall  ever  ^^^^  ^^^^           ^         „ ^  ^^     ^  defalilting  State 

be  required  of  any  person  to  become  a  juror,  ^^d  county  treaaurere  Imd  dcfeulting  tax  odUectoR 

that  "  no  property  or  educational  qualification  pending  investigation  of  their  accounts  and  to  make 

shall  ever  ne  required  for  an^  person  to  become  temporary  appointments  to  fill  the  vacancy.    He  may 

an  elector,"  and  that**  the  ngnt  of  all  citizens  veto  items  oran^  appropriation  bill.  ^ 

to  travel  upon  all  public  conveyances  shall  not  The  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  is  abolished,  and 

be  infringed  upon  nor  in  any  manner  abridged  whenever  the  offlw  of  Governor  shaU  become  vacant 

in  the  Stite."  ¥he  declaratioi  of  the  old  Conlti-  Sf^^^Sl'^n^Hfl^Jw"^^^ 

4-.. 4^:^*.   -^«»,.^:^»  ««^*vr...4^».  ^*  »««»«:^.i  »^.«»..  Governor  until  another  Governor  shall  be  duly  quali- 

tution  regarding  property  of  married  women,  ^^    ^^^  j„  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  resignation,  feiioval 

was  superseded  by  a  provision  that  no  distinction  from  office  or  other  disqualification  of  the  Pmideot 

shall  be  allowed  between  men  and  women  in  of  the  Senate  so  exeraslng  the  office  of  Governor,  the 

reference  to  their  right  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentativcs  shall  exer- 

property  of  all  kinds.     The  Legislature  is  given  cise  the  office  until  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 

authority,  not  before  enjoyed,  to  limit,  restrict,  have  been  chosen;  and  when  the  office  of  Governor, 

or  prevent  the  acquiring  and  holding  of  land  by  Presidentof  the  Senate,  and  Swakerof  the  House  shall 

,,«.«  ^ciA^r^i-  «i:«^a     rrL^  T^m'ai<.4»^a  ,«««  oi«!rw  bccome  vacant  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  pereon 

non-resident  .aliens.    The  Legislature  may  alsQ  ^^     ^  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  iJeing.^SaU, 

forbid  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons.    The  by  pS)clamation,  Convene  the  Senate,  that  a  p5isidcnt 

section  m  the  Constitution  of  1869  relating  to  may  be  chosen  to  exercise  the  office  of  Governor, 

freedom  of  religious  worship  is  adopted,  with  an  Should  a  doubt  arise  as  to  whether  a  vacancy  had 

amendment  providing  that  the  Bible  shall  not  occurred  in  the  office  bf  Governor,  then  the  Seovtsiy 

be  excluded  from  use  in  the  public  schools.  o*'  State  shall  submit  the  question  in  doubt  to  the 

Other  provisions  of  the  new  Co;istitution  and  J"^  <>{  *??  SuMeme  Court,  who,  or  a  majority  of 

changes  from  the  old  one  may  be  summarized  as  ^^aTliuf  ttrS&l  Sc'r^l^^^f"!^^^^^^ 

lollows.  determining  the  question,  which  shall  be  final  and 

The  government  shall  be  divided  into  three  depart-  conclusive, 

ments — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  The  justices  of  the  Supremo  Court  shall  be  ap- 

JNo  person  or  collection  of  persons,  being  one,  or  be-  pointed  for  and  fW>m  each  district,  but  the  removal  of 

longing  to  one  of  these  departments,  shall  exercise  any  a  justice  to  the  capital  shall  not  render  him  ineligible 

power  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others,  ex-  to  succeed  himself.    The  Supreme  Court  clerk  shall 

cept  in  the  instances  in  this  Constitution  expressly  be  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years  (not  appointed, 

directed  or  permitted.    The  acceptance  of  an  office  in  as  heretofore). 

either  of  said  departments  shall  of  itself  and  at  once  The  following  new  provisions  were  made  regarding 

vacate  any  and  all  offices  held  by  the  persons  so  ac-  education : 

ccpting  in  either  of  the  other  departments.  Separate  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  children  ot 

Ko  appropriation  bill  shall  be  passed  by  the  Legis-  the  white  and  colored  races, 

lature  which  does  not  fix  definitely  the  maximum  sum  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by 

tliereby  authorized  to  be  drawn  m>m  the  treasury.  law  for  the  support  of  iustitutions  for  the  eauoatioD  of 

The  Legislature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  govern-  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 

ment,  in  regular  session,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  There  shall  be  a  common-school  ftmd,  which  shall 

the  first  Monday  in  January,  of  the  year  a.  d.  1892,  consist  ot  the  poll  tax  (to  be  retained  in  the  counties 

and  every  four  years  thereafter ;  and  In  special  ses-  where  the  same  is  oolleoted)  and  an  additional  sum 
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ftom  the  ^neral  Aind  in  the  State  treaauiy  Buffldent  The  marriage  of  a  white  person  with  a  negro  or 

to  mtintiun  the  common  Bchools  for  the  term  of  four  mulatto,  or  person  who  nhall  have  one  eighth  or  more 

moDths  in  each  8chola8tic  year ;  said  sum  shall  bedis>  of  begro  blood,  shall  be  unlawful ;  and  such  marriage 

tri  buted  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  shall  oe  void. 

the  educable  children  in  each,  but  any  county  or  sepa-  A  general  election  for  all  elective  officers  shall  be 

nte  school  district  may  levy  further  tax  to  maintain  its  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of 

schools  for  a  longer  time  than  the  term  of  four  months,  November,  a.  d.  1895,  and  every  four  years  there- 

Corporationa  bhall  be  formed  under  general  laws  after;  provided  the  Lefinslature  may  change  the  day 

only,  which  laws  may  from  time  to  time  be  altered  or  and  date  of  general  elections  to  any  day  and  date  in 

repealed ;  and  no  charter  tor  any  private  corporation  October,  November,  or  December, 

for  pecuniary  gun  shall  be  granted  for  a  longer  period  A  general  election  shall  likewise  be  held  on  the  first 

thi&n  ninety-nme  years.  Tuesday  after  the  firnt  Monday  in  November,  1691, 

The  property  of  all  private  corporations  for  pecun-  for  three  railroad  commissioners  and  for  members  of 

iary  gain  snail  be  taxed  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  the  Legislature,  district  attorneys,  and  county  officers, 

liBine  extent  as  the  property  of  individuals,  but  the  whose  terms  shall  expire  Jan.  1, 1892. 

Le^lature  mav  provide  for  the  taxation  of  banks  and  As  no  general  election  of  the  principal  State 

banking  capital  by  twdna  the  shares  according  to  the  officers  is  provided  for  until  November.  1895,  an 

value  ^^f^l^^'^f^^Jy  ^X^^J^^^nJ^^'  ordinance  was  passed  extending  until  Jan.  1, 

plua,  and  unpaid  dividends,  exclusive  of  real  estate,  ^qq«    .,^  4.«»,«o  ^#  fu^  /!«„«,«,«•    t  ;««♦«««««■ 

which  shall  be  taxed  as  other  real  estate  is.  Jf  ^^'   ^"®  ^"°^  ^'  ^^®  Governor,  Lieutenant- 

The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporation  prop-  Governor,^  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Attor- 

erty  Bhall  never  be  surrendered  nor  abridged  bv  any  ney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Ci  >ntTact  or  grant  to  which  the  State  or  any  political  Amendments  to  tne  Constitution  must  be  ap- 

subdivision  thereof  may  be  a  party,  except  that  the  proved  by  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the 

Legislature  may  niako  such  oontracts  in  the  cnoour-  Legislature,  and  must  receive  a  majority  of  the 

agement  of  manufactures  and  other  new  enterprises  zonular  vote 

No  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corpora-  Australian  ballot  system  in  all  except  Congres- 

tion  shaU  hereafter  become  a  subscriber  to  the  capital  sional  elections,  such  ordinance  being  irrepeal- 

fitock  of  anv  railroad  or  other  corporation,  or  associa-  able  before  Jan.  1,  1896. 

tion,  or  make  ajjpropriation  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  It  was  decided  that  the  convention  had  an- 

of  such  corporation  or  association.  thority  to  establish  the  Constitution  as  the  law 

The  roUinsf  stock,  movable  and  other  property  be-  ^f  the  SUte  without  submitting  it  to  the  people, 

L^^ha^^^^b^'t^rS^a^^r^^^^^^  -^  it  was  accordingly  promll^at^d  .  brAat 

manner  as  the  property  of  individuals.  body  as  the  Constitution  of  Mississippi  on  and 

No  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  shall  after  Jan.  1, 1891. 

grant  freo  paflsea  or  tickets,  or  passes  or  tickets  at  a  Pol iticaL— There  was  no  election  for  State 

discount,  to  members  of  the  Le^slature,  or  the  mem-  officers  this  year  in  November. 

hers  of  the  Board  of  Equalization,  or  any  State,  dis-  Seven  Democrats  were  elected  to   Congress 

trict,  county,  or  municipal  officer*.  from  the  seven  districts. 

State  oonvicto  shall  not  be  leased  or  hired  to  any  MISSOURI,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 

jTson  or  corporation  after  the  first  dav  of  January,  *>,,  TTnT^r.    A„'c    in    iftoi .   o«.«  '^oaik  ««„»« 


practicable  before  said  date  for  the  custody 

ploTmentofsaidocmicts,  under  the  exclusive  control  1880;  888,702  in  1840;  682,044  in  1850;  1,182,- 

iaidniana«ement  of  the  State.  012  in  1860;   1,721,295  in   1870;   2,168,380  in 

The  eadating  penitentiair.  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  iggo  ;  and  2,679,184  in  1890.    Capital,  Jefferson 

on  or  before  the  date  named  in  the  flrat  section  of  tlus  Q|^y 

article,  shall  be  abandoned  as  a  prison,  and  the  Legis-  fiArftrnniPiilL— The  following  wen*  thp  StAte 

lature  Vhall  make  timely  provi*.ion  for  the  establish-  «OTeriimeili;.--lfte  following  were  tne  State 

ment  and  maintenance  ofa  penitentiary  farm,  or  forms,  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  David  R. 

for  the  retbrmation  and  punishment  of  penitentiary  Francis,  Democrat;   Lieutenant-Cjovemor.  bte- 

oonvicta,  and  may  provide  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  phen  H.  Claycomb ;  Secretary  of  State,  Alezan- 

indostries  therein  as  may  be  deemed  wise  and  proper,  der  A.   Lesueur ;   Auditor,  James   M.  Seibert ; 

as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  food  and  other  a^cult-  Ti-easurer,  Edward  T.  Noland,  deposed  from  office 

ural  products:  or  the  Legislature  may  provide  tbr  the  o„  March  4  and  succeeded  on  March  12  by  Lon 

working?  of  «*»i«\^;7;^ts  m  suc^^                          may  y  Stephens ;  Attorney-General,  John  M.  Wood ; 

i^^'n  ollhuStide  '        »'^«^°"»*^^*  ^^^  ^^«  fi"*  Register  of  Lands,  Robert  McCulloch ;  Superin- 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  kw  for  the  man-  tendent  of  Public  Schools,  William  E.  Coleman  ; 

aeeraent  of  such  penitentiary  farm  or  farms  by  a  Railroad  Commissioners,  William  G.  Downing, 

board  of  control  or  otherwise;  for  the  maintenance  John  B.  Breathitt,  T.  J.  Hennessy:  Chief  Jus- 

of  a  reformatory  school;  for  commutation  of  sentence  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Robert  D.  Ray  ;  As- 

on  account  of  good  behavior ;  for  the  constant  separn-  gociate  Justices,  Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  Francis 

tion  of  the  jejfiand  for  rehjfious  worship :  for  the  ^    gj    j^    Theodore  Brace,  and  Shepard  Bar- 

AeparAtion  of  the  whites  and  blacks  as  far  as  practica-  i               '                                '                  ^ 

ble  •  and  for  the  keepinir  of  juvenile  offenders  from  X:                   tt   j                               «  xu     ca  i.^ 

M^tarion  witii  hardened  criminals.  Finances.— Under  a  provision  of  the  State 

The  political  year  of  the  State  shall  commence  on  Constitution,  at  least  $250,000  of  State  indebted- 

the  first  Monday  of  January  in  each  year.  ness  must  be  retired  annually.     During  1890  but 

The  Legrislature  shall  have  full  authority  to  provide  $218,000  of  State  bonds  matured,  and  in  order 

for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  levees  embracing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 

auch  territory  as  it  shidl  deem  proper,  and  to  provide  ^^^^ion  the  Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the 

%^/^^ri'o5^^^^^^  grr.f*  and  Attorney-General  purchased  $32  - 

Uon  of  this  Constitution  there  shall  be  no  taxation  of  000  of  State  bonds  on  the  market.    There  will 

money  loaned  at  interest  where  the  rate  of  interest  be  no  maturities  during  1891,  and  only  $186,- 

cbar^d  does  not  exceed  seven  per  cent  per  annum.  000  will  mature  during  1892. 
vol*  XXX. — 36  A 
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The  public  debt  has  been  reduced  $992,000 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  total  outstand- 
ing bonded  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1890,  was  but  $8,- 
583,000,  of  which  $1,533,000  bears  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  $7,000,- 
000  at  3i  per  cent.  The  school  and  seminary 
funds,  represented  by  State  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, then  contained  $3,683,000,  of  which 
$3,042,000  bears  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  re- 
mainder, $641,000,  bears  5  per  cent.  Of  this  in- 
debtedness $3,143,000  belonjss  to  the  State  school 
fund  and  $540,000  to  the  State  seminary  fund. 
The  total  annual  interest  of  the  State  amounts 
to  $551,550.  There  was  a  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  sinking  fund  on  Dec.  31, 1890,  of  $453,- 
168.49. 

The  last  General  Assembly  fixed  the  rate  of 
taxation  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  at  10 
cents  on  the  $100  instead  of  20  cents,  which  had 
been  the  rate  theretofore,  and  thereby  reduced 
the  total  rate  of  State  taxation  from  40  to  30 
cents  on  the  $100.  The  revenue  derived  under 
this  rate  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  State  Government  and  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt 

On  Jan.  1, 1889,  there  was  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $587,495.83.  The  total  actual  receipts  into 
all  funds  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  Dec.  31, 
1890,  were  $7,151,365.91,  and  the  total  actual 
disbursements  were  $6,834,377.37,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance Dec.  31,  1890,  of  $904,483.87,  of  which 
amount  $453,163.49  is  in  the  sinking  fund  and 
$180,997.73  in  the  revenue  fund. 

The  disbursements  from  the  revenue  fund 
for  the  two  years  were  $2,759,795.79,  and  the 
amount  of  taxes  received  was  $6,141,431.48. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property, 
which  was  $789,692,245.38  in  1888,  was  increased 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  $865,691,- 
803.44  in  1890. 

Population. — The  pooulation  of  the  State  by 
counties,  as  ascertain^  by  the  national  census 
of  this  year,  is  compared  with  the  population  for 
1880  in  the  following  table : 


oomrnsB. 


COUNTfK^.                I  1880. 

Adair '  lfi,190 

Andrew 16,818 

Atohtaon 14,556 

Audrain 19,782 

Barry 14,405 

Barton 10,882 

Bates     26,881 

Benton 12,896 

BolUnger I  11,180 

Boone 2^422 

Buchanan 49.792 

Batler 6,011 

Caldwell 18,646 

Callaway 28,670 

Camden 7,266 

Cape  Qirardeau 20.998 

Carroll 28,274 

Carter 2,168 

Cass 22,481 

Cedar 10,741 

Chariton '.....  26,224 

Christian 9,628 

Clarke 15,081 

Clay   I  15,572 

Clinton 16,078 

Cole 15,515 

Cooper 21,596 

Crawford 10,756 

Dade 12,667 

Dallas 9.268 

Davlesa 19.145 

DeKalb 18^84 


1890. 

Ibctmw. 

17,417 

2,227 

16,000 

•818 

15,583 

977 

82,074 

2,842 

22,948 

8,688 

18,504 

8,172 

82,228 

6,842 

14,978 

2,577 

18,121 

1,991 

26,048 

621 

70.100 

20,808 

9.964 

8.958 

15,152 

1,506 

25,181 

1,461 

10,040 

2.774 

22,060 

1,062 

25,742 

2,468 

5.799 

8,681 

28,801 

870 

l.^6ao 

4,879 

26.254 

1,080 

14,017 

4,889 

15,126 

95 

19,856 

4,284 

17,188 

1,065 

17.2S1 

1,766 

22,707 

1.111 

11,961 

1,206 

17,526 

4,969 

12,M7 

8,884 

20,456 

1,811 

14,689 

1,205 

Dent 

Doofflas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry , 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron   

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox    

Laclede 

Lafsyettif . . . 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston . . . 

Macon 

Madison. 

Maries 

Marion 

McDonald. . . . 

Meroer 

Miller 

Mississippi... 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Morgan 

New  Madrid.. 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

OsAge 

Oark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk    

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Bandolpb 

Ray 

Reynolds. . . . 

Ripley 

Saline 

Schuyler , 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon  ..... 

Shelby 

St.  Charles ... 

St.  Clair , 

St  Francis.., 
St.  Genevieve 
St.  Louis  city. 

St.  Louis 

Stoddard 

Stone , 

Sullivan , 

Taney , 

Texas , 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washin^on.. 

Witvne 

Webster.  . .   . 

Worth 

Wright 


Total 


1880. 

1890. 

!«»-. 

10,646 

12,149 

1,56S 

7,758 

14,111 

6356 

9,604 

15,066 

5.4$1 

26,684 

28,06« 

1^ 

11.168 

11.706 

S5S 

17,176 

19.018 

1,M8 

28,801 

48,616 

19,B15 

l.%185 

17,876 

8,»1 

20,804 

21,(«S 

729 

28,906 

28,286 

4JSS9 

7,887 

9,458 

1066 

16,609 

16.460 

•40 

18,428 

17,871 

•1.867 

8,814 

18,618 

9,804 

8,188 

9.119 

^ 

82,886 

160.510 

78,185 

82,019 

60,500 

18.481 

18,786 

22,484 

8,748 

88,172 

28.182 

•40 

18,047 

18.601 

454 

11,624 

14.701 

8,177 

26,710 

80,186 

WA 

17,688 

26,286 

6,616 

16.926 

16,985 

10 

17,486 

18,846 

9S0 

20,016 

84,121 

44% 

20,196 

20,668 

4TS 

86,288 

80,675 

i3» 

8,876 

9.S68 

892 

7,jM)4 

8,600 

U96 

84,887 

26,888 

1,896 

7,816 

11.288 

8.467 

14,678 

14.661 

•98 

9,806 

14,162 

4357 

9,270 

10,184 

S€4 

14,846 

16^680 

1,2S4 

i9,on 

20,790 

i,n9 

16,249 

16.850 

601 

10,188 

12<811 

2,179 

7,694 

9,81T 

l.«» 

18,947 

82.10* 

8.161 

29.544 

80^14 

IvW 

5,791 

10,857 

4k4« 

11,824 

1S.0S(> 

1.JS4 

6.618 

9,795 

4,171 

4,299 

6,975 

1,6:6 

11.896 

18J87 

1344 

27.271 

81,161 

8,S» 

12,568 

18,686 

6S 

26,715 

26,821 

•8H 

17,866 

16,848 

•Ml* 

16.784 

20,889 

4,686 

7,260 

9,887 

2,187 

18,666 

15,866 

1,8]« 

11.888 

12,2M 

456 

22,761 

24.806 

2,143 

20,190 

24^16 

4,026 

^722 

6^688 

911 

537T 

6,888 

t9» 

29.911 

88,762 

8,S&1 

10,470 

11,249 

779 

12,508 

12,674 

166 

8,587 

11.228 

2,641 

8,441 

8,718 

•vn 

14,084 

15,648 

1.618 

28,065 

22,9n 

•«6 

14,186 

16,747 

2.6SS 

18,628 

17,847 

SJi& 

10.890 

9,$«8 

•  un 

850,618 

45l,no 

101.2» 

81,688 

86,807 

4.419 

18.481 

17,827 

8.!»6 

4,404 

7,090 

2.e-* 

1&.^69 

19,000 

2.481 

5,599 

7.978 

2374 

18,806 

19,406 

:.2l« 

19,869 

81,50& 

12136 

10,806 

9,918 

•89S 

18.896 

18.158 

25T 

9,096 

11.7i7 

2,681 

18,176 

i5.in 

a.*«2 

8,808 

8,788 

086 

9,712 

14,484 
2,679,184 

4,772 

8,166.880 

51Q,<0I 

•  Decrease. 

Connty  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Missouri 
counties  in  1890  was  $9,974,734,  a  decrease  of 
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12,210,669  in  ten  rears.  Of  this  total  all  but 
$640,559  was  a  bonded  debt  Scarcely  one  third 
of  the  counties  are  without  debt. 

The  Noland  Defalcation.— On  Feb.  28  Gov. 
Francis,  having  received  reports  indicating  that 
funds  of  the  State  were  being  misapplied,  began 
an  examination  into  the  condition  of  the  Stote 
treasury.  Be  soon  found  evidence  to  confirm 
his  suspicions,  and  on  March  4  suspended  State 
Treasurer  E.  T.  Noland  from  office. 

On  the  following  day  the  Governor  appointed 
8  committee  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  and  to  re- 

5ort  the  result  to  him.  This  committee  met  at 
efferson  City  on  March  7.  On  the  same  day 
the  suspended  Treasurer  handed  his  resignation 
to  the  Governor.  The  committee  completed  its 
labors  on  the  night  of  March  12,  and  submitted 
the  following  report : 

We  find  upon  examination  that  the  total  amount  in 
the  treasury  at  the  close  of  business  of  March  4,  1890, 
was  $1,517,894.13,  distributed  as  follows : 

CMh  And  CMh  items  In  vanlt $18,869  10 

In  th«  Union  NatlonsI  Bank  of  Kansas  Gitj. . . .  821,956  66 

Id  the  First  National  Bank  of  Kansas  Cltv 141.789  78 

In  Uie  First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Jefferson  City. . .  74,275  89 

Id  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Jefferson  City 75,754  72 

Id  the  Kansas  D^  State  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  858,086  92 

In  Uie  Franklin  ^kofSt  Loais 682,221  06 

Total $1,517,894  18 

We  further  certify  that,  upon  a  carefUl  examina- 
tion, we  fbund  that  the  books  of  the  Auditor  and 
those  of  the  Treasurer,  after  making  allowance  for 
7  outstaDdin^  warrants  aggregating  $7,272.77.  agree 
in  every  part:cular  as  to  the  amount  that  should  m  in 
the  Treasury.  According  to  said  books,  there  should 
liave  been  in  the  Treasunr  at  the  dose  of  business  on 
March  4, 1890,  $1,550,189.82,  and  that  conseouenUy 
there  is  a  deficit  of  $32,745.69  due  from  £.  T.  Noland, 
as  State  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  Governor  at  once  notified  Mr.  Noland  and 
his  bondsmen  of  the  shortage,  and  demanded 
that  it  be  made  good.  The  bondsmen  signified 
their  intention  to  restore  the  money,  and  by  May 
31  they  had  paid  to  the  treasury  the  entire 
amount,  with  interest  On  March  12  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  Lon  V.  Stephens  to  be  State 
Treasurer  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  in 
Januanr,  1893. 

At  the  May  term  of  the  Cole  County  Circnit 
Court  E.  T.  ^^o]and  was  indicted  for  embezzle- 
ment of  State  funds,  and  his  trial  was  set  for 
Dec.  15, 1890.  On  Dec.  17  the  case  was  continued 
until  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1891. 

Education. — For  the  school  year  ending  in 
1889  the  following  statistics  are  reported  by  the 
State  Superintenaent :  White  children  of  school 
age,  816,886 ;  colored  children  of  school  age,  44,- 
478;  total,  865,364:  white  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  579,378 ;  colored  children  en- 
rolled, 32,168 ;  total  enrollment,  611,541 ;  average 
attendance  each  day,  876,977 ;  male  teachers  em- 
ployed, 6,195 ;  female  teachers,  7,439 ;  total  num- 
ber of  teachers,  13,634  (of  whom  12,948  were 
white  and  686  colored) ;  average  monthly  salary 
of  all  teachers,  $42.31 ;  number  of  white  schools 
in  operation,  9,178 ;  number  of  colored  schools  in 
operation,  509;  total,  9,687:  number  of  school 
districts,  9,240 ;  total  value  of  school  property, 
♦10,972,161.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
schools  during  the  year,  as  reported  by  the 
county  commissioners,  are  summarized  as  follow : 


Cash  on  hand  July  t,  1888,  $1,188,943.15 :  tuition 
fees  received,  $26,341.78;  income  derived  from 
public  funds,  $1,236,343.13;  from  railroad  tax, 
$284,669.88;  from  local  taxation,  $3,493,651.19; 
total  receipts,  $6,143,249.13;  paid  to  teachers, 
$3,220,263.87 ;  for  incidentals,  $746,255.32 ;  to 
district  clerks,  $60,135.59;  for  sites,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  apparatus,  $340,572.93;  for  re- 
pairs and  rent,  $io8,788 ;  for  bonds  and  interest, 
$214,907.98;  for  library,  $16,447.39;  total  ex- 
penditures, $4,767,371.08 ;  balance  on  hand  July 
1, 1889,  $1,375,878.05. 

The  permanent  public-school  funds  on  July  1, 
1889,  were  as  follow :  State  school  fund,  $3,140,- 
853;  university  or  seminary  fund,  $540,095.08; 
county  public  school  fund,  $3,621,695.26 ;  town- 
ship public  school  fund,  $3,317,960.91;  special 
pubUc  school  fund,  $45,232.86 ;  total,  $10,665,- 
837.11. 

The  State  Superintendent,  in  his  report  for 
1889,  says :  *'  The  last  General  Assembly  increased 
the  school  term  from  four  to  six  months.  While 
the  term  was  four  months  many  districts  were 
satisfied  to  expend  the  public  moneys  derived 
from  State,  county,  and  township  funds  and  not 
tax  themselves  one  cent  for  school  purposes ;  but 
now  that  the  schools  must  be  maintained  six 
months  to  entitle  them  to  those  public  moneys, 
they  will  have  to  pay  a  liberal  school  tax  in  order 
to  meet  this  legal  requirement.  .  .  .  The  law  on 
teaching  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system  is  a  farce 
and  fraud.  It  is  virtually  a  prohibition  against 
temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  It 
should  be  repealed  or  amended.  .  .  .  The  law 
should  specify  definitely  in  what  language  the 
instruction  in  our  public  schools  is  to  be  given. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  American  institutions  to  have 
the  English  language  ruled  out  of  our  public 
schools  and  German  substituted,  as  it  is  done 
wholly  or  in  part  in  many  districts. 

At  the  State  normal  schools  the  enrollment 
during  the  year  was  as  follows :  At  Kirksville, 
505  pupils ;  at  Warrensburg,  739 ;  at  Cape  Girar- 
deau, dOl.  There  were  also  52  pupils  in  the  nor- 
mal department  of  the  Lincoln  Institute  at 
Jefferson  City.  At  the  State  University  the 
attendance  for  the  year  was  580  students,  being 
larger  than  ever.  The  School  of  Mines,  at  RoUa, 
has  about  60  students. 

Penitentiary.— On  Jan.  1, 1889,  the  number 
of  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  was  1,831.  On 
Dec.  31  the  number  had  increased  to  1,860,  and 
on  Dec.  31, 1890,  it  had  decreased  to  1,686.  The 
number  of  commitments,  which  was  840  in  1888 
and  814  in  1889,  was  only  634  in  1890.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  a  summary  of  the  finances 
of  the  institution  for  the  past  two  years,  com- 
pared with  the  two  years  preceding :  * 


ITEMS. 


Daily  ETorage  cost  of  each  in- 
mate  

Earnings  from  contract  labor. 

Daily  average  earnings 

Total  cost  of  maintenance 

Avenge  of  convicts  employed 
by  contract 

Revenno  per  day 


1887-'88. 


$0  86-00 
|S09,&8fi  78 

$0  25-26 
•441,046  27 

»74 
$497  60 


1889-*00. 


$88  78 
$865,900  14 

$0  27-86 
$489,498  17 

1,122 
$578  11 


Reformatories.  —  The  Reform  School  for 
Boys,  at  Booneville,  is  fiourishing,  with  107  in- 
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mates.  The  board  asks  for  the  erection  of  We  indone  the  action  of  CongFess  in  its  libend  in- 
several  additional  buildings,  which  the  increase  propriationa  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigibte 
of  the  commitments  and  the  proper  care  of  the  nver»  of  Misaoun,  wid  ask  that  the  rame  UberaUpirit 
bovs  I'ustifv  ™^y  charactenxo  l^iture  legwlation,  to  the  end  that 

kUwVlftjng  the  commitment  of  girls  S'b'li'SSJ^jLti^'nri^rof.lelS;^?^ 

to  the  Industrial  Home  at  Chilhcothe  requires  We  donounoe  the  inefflcienev  of  the  Democntie 

that  a  girl  should  be  convicted  of  a  crime  before  State  Government  in  its  judidaf  branch,  which  with- 

she  can  be  sent  to  the  home.     The  number  of  holdH  justice  fh>m  our  citizens  because  of  the  length 

inmates  at  present  is  9,  and  there  have  been  only  of  time  necessary  to  have  a  cause  twssed  upon  by  the 

11  altogether  since  the  opening  of  the  home  in  Supreme  Court,  and  we  demand  that  the  oonatitu- 

Januarv  1889  tional  guarantee  that  each  citizen  ahaJl  be  accorued 

MllUi«.-The  militia  is  mainlined  without  ^^^e"  Zi^'^^t^Y.^t'^^'^lUh^^!^^ 

expense  to  the  State,  through   the   appropnar  We  call  the  attention  of  the  tax  pavew  of  the  State 

tion  of    ordnance  and  quartermaster  supplies  to  the  iact  that  the  otBcer»  of  the  State  intruated  vith 

made  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  b^  the  preservation  of  the  fbnds  in  our  treasury  have 

the  liberal  contributions  of  public-spirited  citi-  made  the  credit  and  funds  of  the  State  an  instrument 

zens.     The  Federal  Government  gives  to  the  with  which  to  retwn  control  of  the  State  Government, 

State  annually  about  $15,000  in  clothing,  equip-  ^^^}  we  now  have,  for  the  second  time  since  the  ad- 

n^».^fo    ««^  ^.^^-^r,-  «*^-«-    ««  «^«^u7l«  4-U-4.  vent  of  the  Democratic  party  mto  power,  a  defaulter 

ments,  and  ordnance  stores^n  condition  that  ^     unpunished,  the  liw  violated/and  vet  the  tax 

the  organization  numbers  1,600  enlisted  men,  or  payers  are  still  ai^ed  to  subscribe  to  aiul  vote  the 

at  least  IQO  for  every  Represen tati ve  that  Missouri  Democratic  ticket 
has  in  the  national  Congress.    There  are  on  the 

rolls  about  1,900  men,  14  new  companies  having  The  Prohibitionists  met  in  State  convention  at 

been  organized,  and  2  companies  and  1  troop  of  Kansas  City  on  Oct.  2,  and  nominated  a  party 

cavalry  disbanded,  during  the  past  two  years.  ticket    containing    the   following    candidates : 

The  cadet  corps  of  the  State  University,  au-  Reuben  D.  Robinson  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

thorized  b^  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  was  Court,  Julius    C.  Hughes  for    Superintendent 

organized  in  September,  1890,  and  is  in  the  most  of  Public  Instruction,  and  William  S.   CYouch 

flourishing  conaition,  numbering  172  members,  for  Railroad  Commissioner.     A   platform  was 

Railroads. — The  total  railro^  mileage  of  the  adopted. 

State  is  8,977*87.    The  mileage  constructed  in  Tne  candidates  of  the  Union    Labor  party 

1890  was  84^4.  were  Orville  D.  Jones  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Political.— On  June  11,  a  Democratic  State  Court,  Robert  S.  Brownlow  for  Superintendent 

convention  met  at  St.  Joseph,  and  nominated  the  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Samuel  F.  Boyden  for 

following  candidates  for  State  offices:  For  Jus-  Railroad  Commissioner, 

tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  B.  Gantt ;  At  the  election  in  November  the  Deraocratic 


the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  shown  by  the  nomina-  inson,  988.  For  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
tion  of  Messrs.  Wolfe  and  Hickman,  both  of  struction  the  pluralitjr  of  Wolfe  was  61,631.  and 
whom  were  members  of  that  order,  the  latter  be-  for  Railroad  Commissioner  the  plurality  of  Hick- 
ing  president  of  its  State  organization.  man  was  64,412.  Members  of  the  State  L^s^la- 
The  platform  declares :  ture  were  elected  as  follow :  Senate,  Democrats 
We  are  in  favor  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  coinage  ^»  Republicans  8,  Union  Labor  1 ;  House,  Demo- 
of  silver,  and  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  currency  ci^ts  106,  Republicans  23,  Union  Labor  2,  In- 
to meet  the  legitimate  demand  of  trade,  dependent  9.  The  constitutional  amendment 
u  The  public  land,  the  heritage  of  the  people,  should  increasing  the  number  of  members  of  the  State 
be  held  for  actual  settlers  only,  not  another  acre  to  Supreme  Court  from  five  to  seven  and  separat- 
raUroads  or  speculators,  and  all  hmd  now  held  tor  jn^f  fUg  ^..-f  :nto  two  divi«iona  was  ju^nntZd  hv 
speculative  purposes  should  be  taxed  at  its  just  value.  1  ^.^  ®  f^S?^^^ir«  f^Ti^^  adopted  by 
*Tho  DemlocTicy  of  Missouri  favora  the*^  purity  of  ?^?J«  ^*  1^,645 yeas  to  149,809 nays.  Pursuwit 
the  ballot,  the  passage  and  enforeement  of  all  laws  "^  ***  provisions  the  Governor  appointed  John 
which  insure  honest  elections  and  the  amendment  of  L-  Thomas  and  George  B.  MacFarlane  to  be  the 
the  election  law  koown  as  the  Australian  bsllot  syn-  additional  justices,  their  term  beginning  Jan.  1. 
tem  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  1891.  Each  of  the  14  congressional  districts 
BO  that  it  may  apply  to  all  the  counties,  and  permit  chose  a  Democratic  Representative. 

f^^f^^i^u\]^f^Ji^^U^^^^        ^  ^^  *  ""'^^^        MONTANA,  a  Westim  SUte, admitted  to  the 

8?on  at  the  ^k  ^  ^       *  ^'^^''''''  '""P™""  Union  Nov.  8, 1889  ;  area,  146m  square  mile. ; 

We  denounce  the  combinations  and  trusts  by  which  Papulation,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 132,- 

the  price  of  school  books  is  largely  increased  above  a  ^^®'     Capital,  Helena. 

reasonable  cost,  and  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will        GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 

free  the  people  from  their  grasp,  and  give  the  school  officers  during  the  year :    Governor,  Joseph  K. 

books  to  the  children  of  the  State  at  a  reasonable  Toole ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  R  Rickards ; 

^^*-  Secretary  of  State,  Louis  Rotwitt;   Treasurer. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Jef-  Richard  O.  Hickman ;,  Auditor.  E.  A.  Kenner; 

fersonCity  on  Aug.  28,  and  placed  the  following  Attorney-General,  Henri  J.  Haskell;  Superin- 

ticket  in  the  field:  For  Justice  of  the  Supreme  tendent  of  Public   Instruction,  John  Gannon: 

Court,    Alexander    W.  Mullins  ;  for    Superin-  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Henrv  N. 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Frank  P.  Seever ;  Blake ;  Associate  Justices,  William  H,  De'^'itl 

for  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  K.  Merrifield.  and  E.  N.  Harwood.    These  officers  are  all  Re- 

The  resolutions  include  the  following :  publicans  except  the  Governor. 
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Popalation. — The  following  table  presents 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained b^  the  national  census  of  this  yenr,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIBS. 


BeftTfr  Head 

CMcade 

Cboteaa 

Custer 

DftWB*>n 

Deer  Lodg« 

Fergui 

Gdbtin 

JeffenoD 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

MsdisoD 

Mesgbei 

Mlnoula 

Psrk 

surer  Bow 

YeUowstooe 


Total ;     89,li» 


1880. 

1890. 

8,712 

4,660 

a   •  •  B    • 

8,755 

8,066 

4,741 

2,510 

5^08 

180 

2,056 

8,876 

10.155 

■  ■  •  •  • 

8,514 

8,649 

6,246 

2,464 

6,026 

6,521 

19,145 

8,915 

4,692 

2,748 

4,749 

2,587 

14.427 

6.881 

28,744 

2,065 

89,150 

182,150 

iBcmua. 

1,948 
8,755 
1,688 
2,798 
1,876 
6,279 
8,514 
2,608 
8,562 

12,684 

777 

2,006 

11,690 
6,881 

28,744 
8,065 

98,000 


Finances. — The  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
Jan.  1  was  $33,251.54.  During  the  year  about 
$350,000  was  receiyed  from  the  State  tax  leyied 
in  1(^9  and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  but  only 
a  part  of  it  was  disbursed,  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Legislature  of  1890  to  pass  appropria- 
tion bills.  Only  such  sums  were  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  as  the  Territorial  statutes,  which  still 
remained  in  force,  would  justify.  Nothing  could 
be  paid  for  the  support  of  the  State  Penitentiary, 
or  the  State  charitable  institutions,  or  in  salaries 
to  members  of  the  Legislature.  The  State  in- 
stitutions were  kept  in  operation,  however,  and 
supplies  were  furnished  on  the  faith  that  the 
next  Legislature  would  reimburse  the  advances. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  increased  to  $187,181.49  on  Dec.  81,  while 
there  were  claims  outstanding  at  the  same  date 
amounting  to  $167,810.95. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property,  which 
was  $79,376,944  in  1889,  increased  to  $116,767,- 
204  in  1890.  The  valuation  of  real  property  (in- 
cluding railroad  property)  was  $68,256,914,  and 
of  personal  property,  $48,510,290.  The  rate  of 
State  taxation  in  1890  was  20  cents  on  each  $100. 
Counter  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Montana 
counties  in  1890  was  $1,987,150,  an  increase  of 
$1,258,588  in  ten  years.  Of  this  total  all  except 
$218,736  was  a  bonded  debt.  No  county  in  tne 
State  is  free  from  debt. 

Legislatiye  Session.— The  first  State  Legis- 
lature, which  assembled  at  Helena  on  Nov.  23, 
1889,  failed  to  pass  a  single  act  during  its  session 
of  ninety  days.  This  failure  was  caused  by  a 
dispute  regaiding  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Lower  House  from  Silver  Bow  County,  which  led, 
at  the  outset  of  the  session,  to  the  assembling  of 
two  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  the  House,  and 
to  the  subsequent  election  of  four  persons  claim- 
infr  to  be  United  States  Senators  (see  **  Annual 
Cyclopedia  "  for  1889,  page  571).  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  there  was  pending  in  the  local 
district  court,  before  Judge  De  Wolfe,  a  suit 
•gainst  State  Auditor  Kenney,  in  which  the  rela- 
tive rights  of  the  rival  delegations  from  Silver 
Bow  County  were  indirectly  involved.  The  suit 
was  brought  by  Roberts,  one  of  the  Democratic 
claimants  from  that  county,  to  compel  the  Audi- 
tor to  issue  to  him  a  warrant  for  his  salary  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  and  was  decided  early  in 


January  substantially  in  favor  of  the  plaintiif. 
The  case  did  not  reach  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
and  was  therefore  not  conclusive.  But  late  in 
January  the  questions  in  dispute  were  brought 
before  the  latter  court  in  the  case  of  Thompson 
V8.  Kenney.  This  was  a  suit  against  the  State 
Auditor  by  one  of  the  Republican  claimants  from 
Silver  Bow  County,  demanding,  as  in  the  former 
case,  that  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  for  per  diem 
and  mileage  as  a  member  of  the  House  be  al- 
lowed and  audited.  It  was  expected  that  the 
relative  value  of  the  certificates  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Canvassers,  which  the  Republican 
claimants  from  Silver  Bow  County  held,  and  the 
county  clerk's  certificates  held  by  the  Democratic 
claimants  would  be  conclusively  decided  in  this 
case.  But  the  court,  in  its  opinion,  rendered  on 
Jan.  27,  was  careful  to  renounce  all  jurisdiction 
or  authority  to  try  the  ultimate  right  of  the 
plaintiff  to  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  conceded  to 
that  body  the  sole  right  to  judge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations and  election  of  its  own  members,  the 
only  duty  of  the  court  being  to  decide  what  con- 
stitutes sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  of  mem- 
bership in  the  House  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
the  relief  which  he  asks.    The  court  says : 

It  ia  oonteuded  hj  the  respondent  that  a  statute  of 
the  Teiritoiy ,  existrnv  prior  to  the  act  of  CongresB  ad- 
mitting Montana,  and  prior  to  the  aooeptance  of  the 
Constitution,  provided  contraiy  to  the  act  of  CongresB 
and  the  Constitation  and  ordinanoea  above  quotm,  in 
that  thiB  statute  provides  that  the  canvass  of  the  votes 
cast  for  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  be 
made  b^  the  boards  of  count;^  commissioners  of  the 
respective  counties  in  the  Territoir  and  certificates  of 
election  shall  be  issued  bv  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners.  This  position  is  untenable. 
There  is  no  statute  of  the  Territory  of  Montana 
brought  over  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  this  State 
contraiy  to  or  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  thereof, 
for  this  plain  reason:  It  is  provided  by  the  act  of 
Con^press  above  quoted,  enabling  the  people  of  sud 
Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, that "  all  laws  in  force,  made  by  said  Territories 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  Union,  shall  be 
in  force  in  said  States,  except  as  modified  or  changed 
by  this  act.  or  by  the  constitutions  of  the  States  re- 
spectively." To  declare  that  the  county  clerk's  cer- 
tificate or  election  to  the  office  in  question  is  the  high- 
est prima  /acts  evidence  of  title  to  the  office  as 
against  the  certificate  of  the  canvassinff  board  consti- 
tuted by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  orainance  framed 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  adopted  by  the 
people,  would  be  in  effect  to  declare  that  the  provisions 
of  tne  statute  in  this  respect  stand  without  modifica- 
tion by  the  act  of  Congress  and  Constitution  and  ordi- 
nances, and  prevail  over  them. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  plaintiff 
had  the  Yyeiter  prima  facie  title,  and  was  entitled 
to  have  his  claim  audited.  It  would  seem  to  fol- 
low, also,  from  this  decision  that  if  the  Lower 
House  should  at  any  time  reach  a  valid  decision 
ousting  the  plaintiff  from  his  seat,  his  right  to 
the  salary  would  then  cease.  The  Democrats  re- 
garded tnis  decision  as  settling  nothing  except 
the  right  of  the  Republican  claimants  to  draw 
pay,  until  a  House  legally  organized  should  de- 
cide who  were  its  members.  They  saw  no  i-eason 
for  yielding  to  their  opponents,  and  the  rival 
Houses,  each  containing  thirty  members,  con- 
tinued their  separate  sessions  and  pretended  to 
do  business. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Senate  no  business  had  been 
transacted,  the  eight  Democratic  Senators  either 
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absenting  themselves  and  thereby  preventing  a  Montana  in  1890  amounted  to  $34^814,455.  of 
quorum,  or,  when  present,  occupy mg  the  time  by  which  $2,764,116  was  the  value  of  the  gold  prod- 
calling  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  ever^  motion,  uct,  and  $32,050,339  of  the  silver, 
and  then  refusing  to  respond  to  their  names.  Railroads. — The  number  of  miles  of  railroad 
Their  intention  was  to  prevent  the  transaction  in  the  State,  assessed  bythe  State  Board  of  Kquali- 
of  any  business,  until  the  dispute  between  the  zation  in  1890  was  1,718*7,  and  the  valuation 
rival  Lower  Houses  had  been  settled.  This  $6,484,082.  Several  roads  in  the  State  are  wholly 
condition  continued  until  Feb.  5,  when  Lieut.-  within  one  county,  and  are  consequently  not  as- 
Gov.  Rickards  (President  of  the  Senate  and  a  sessed  by  the  State  board. 
Republican),  following  the  example  of  Speak-  Political. — A  Congressman  and  half  of  the 
er  Keed,  of  the  national  House  of  Representa-  State  Senators  were  to  be  chosen  at  the  Novem- 
tives,  ruled  that  thereafter  the  Senators  pres-  ber  election  of  this  vear.  No  election  for  mem- 
en  t  and  refusing  to  vote  would  nevertheless  bers  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  was 
be  couuted  in  making  a  quorum.  This  would  held,  owing  to  an  oversight  of  the  Ck>nstitution 
enable  the  eight  Republican  Senators  to  transact  makers  in  failing  to  insert  a  provision  therefor 
business  so  long  as  one  Democratic  Senator  was  in  the  new  Constitution.  The  members  of  the 
present.  As  the  Senate  had  power  to  compel  the  Lower  House  elected  in  1889  will  therefore  hold 
attendance  of  absent  members,  the  only  way  for  over  until  1893.  Each  of  the  political  parties 
the  Democratic  Senators  to  block  legislation  was  held  a  State  convention  to  nominate  a  Congres- 
by  fleeing  the  State,  Accordingly,  on  the  after-  sional  candidate.  The  Labor  party,  in  State  con- 
noon  of  Feb.  5  the  eight  Democratic  members  vention,  in  August,  nominatea  William  T.  Field 
took  the  first  train  from  Helena  out  of  the  State,  On  Sept.  11,  the  Republican  State  Convention,  at 
six  Koing  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  two  going  east  Butte,  renominated  Congressman  Carter  by  ac- 
to  St.  Paul.  They  remained  beyond  the  State  clamation.  This  convention  adopted  resolutions, 
borders  until  after  Feb.  20,  on  which  day  the  in  which,  on  local  issues,  the  following  declan- 
session  of  the  Legislature  expired  by  constitu-  tions  were  made : 
tional  limitation. 

Education. — The  following  fienres,  showing  We  demand  that  no  patents  be  issued  to  the  Nortb- 

the  condition  of  public  schools  for  the  school  em  Pacific  Railroad  untilit  shall  have  been  established 

year  ending  in  1890,  do  not  include  the  counties  }"/  yndwputable  afliraiative  pioof  that  the  lands  whidb 

of  Madison  and  Jefferson :  Children  of  school  a^.  >'  fesrthat™^!'  granted  to  Montana  for  edo- 

scrupulously  preserved, 
.  and  the  proceeds  strictly 

, „  _       „  earring  out  the  objects  ortbe  endowment. 

ers,  $56.     At  the  close  of  the  school  year  endine  We  favor  stringent  measures  of  legislation  for  the 

Aug.  31, 1889,  the  several  counties  had  on  hand  protection  of  the  lives  of  minere,  and  insist  that  the 

$64,761.78;  the  total  amount  received  for  school  statutes  for  that  purpose,  enacted  by  a  Repoblican 

purposes  from  taxation  and  other  sources  during  t*gwl»tive  Assembly  of  Montana,  be  made  effective 

the  year  ensuing  was  $569,621.91 ;  there  was  pait  ttr  o?^SS*           *             "^^                ""  '"^ 

to  teachers  $215,578.02 ;  f or  school  apparatus,  We  didm  for  the  Republican  party  of  Montana  that, 

$6,807.16  ;  library,  $276.87 ;  school  houses,  sites,  in  the  passage  of  the  registration  law  and  the  Anstra- 

etc.,    $88,643.50;    other    expenses,    $32,079.59;  lianvotlDg  system,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  cham- 

balance  on  hand,  Aug.  31,  1890,  $244,1 19.97.  pion  of  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  elective  fnuichb«. 

During  the  year  47  school  districts  observed  ,  J^e  oonflrnitulate  the  people  of  Montana  upon  the 

Arbor  Day,  and  250  trees  were  planted.    The  defeat  of  tlie  monstrous  fijud  that  was  a^mpted 

compulsory  clause  of  the  school  law  has  not  been  Jfe^^rTw  ^S^t^^^tt  51™5«  «?!f-^r 

^eneV  oUved^  but  no  prosecutions  have  been  Srordol\^rr'r^^^^^        uT^^^S^!: 

instituted  under  it  wholly  fraudulent,  and  the  thanks  of  all  boneat  dtizens 

Charities.— The  insane  of  the  State  are  sup-  are  due  to  the  Republican  canvasaere  of  Silver  Bow 

ported  under  a  contract  between  the  Territory  of  County,  the  State  Board  of  Canvaasera,  the  Supreme 

Montana  and  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Mussigbrod,  at  Court,  and  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  of  the  iJnited 

Warm  Springs,  Deer  Lodge  County,  at  $8  a  week,  P<»*e8,  for  effecting  the  overtl^ow  of  this  criminal  and 

making  an  eipense  to  the  State  of  about  $75,000  iJJSSliS'^f  ?£^15i^ti;«.«  L^^.'l^^  LHf  ^™ 

«  „«««     Tk«  «„«^iw»»  :c  ;*«»..»«e{»»  »«>.:.rw  \u^  purpose  of  the  Sepubltcan  party  that  henceforth  elec- 

a  year.    The  number  w  increasing  rapidly,  the  g^^^in  Montana  shall  be  West  expressions  of  the 

last  report  showing  200  patients  maintained  at  will  of  the  people,  and  that  all  attempts  at  fraud  upon 

public  expense.    The  contractors  have  received  the  ballot  dox  shall  be  prosecuted  until  the  prison 

nothing  from  the  State  in  payment  under  their  doors  shall  have  dosed  upon  the  offenders, 

contract  since  Jan.  8,  1889.    Consequently  $77,-  We  arraign  as  a  tynmmcal  and  revolutionaiy  usur- 

380.61  is  due  them.  P?^??  of  power  the  attempt  pf  Gov.  Toole  to  vio- 

The  State  """"           '^  " 

children,  w„^,.„„  *«v-*« -.**.  ■.^■.,vt..>^»  v.  »^r.^^xi  «  li^i- 
dren,  at  institutions  outside  the  State.  Each  of  by  desTgn'atl^^^  or  aithori^  Sic"vh« 
these  children  costs  the  State  $300  a  year.  where  n  should  meet,  keeping  the  hall  so  deslirnated 
Penitentiary. — The  Penitentiary  at  Deer  under  lock  and  ke)r  and  a  guard  stationed  at  the  en- 
Lodge,  formerly  belonging  to  the  United  States,  trance  with  instructioos  to  admit  none  who  were  not 
has  become  the  property  of  the  State.  Its  ca-  provided  with  credentials  issued  in  violation  of  the 
pacity  is  about   140  men,  but   on   Dec.  30   the  ex|2;e8s  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

at  that  time  for  its  maintenance  $44,901.90.  i^te  Legislative  Assembly,  and  condemn  the  couree  of 

Mini ng.— According  to  the  report  of  Wells,     the  Democratic  members,  who,  tor  narrow  pardan 

Fargo  &  Co.,  the  precious  metals  produced  in    purposes,  prevented  the  legitOation  that  was  greatly 
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needed  to  pnt  id  o^ration  the  maohmeiy  of  the  State  cent  years.    In  1888  cotton  goods  were  imported 

Government,  depnyed  laborers  of  their  iust  wa^a,  to  the  amount  of  12,742,000  francs :  sugar,  4,303,- 

lett  our  pubhc  institutiona  without  fun<&  to  defray  qOO  francs ;  woolens,  1,905,000  francs  ;  tea,  1,419,- 

^<''JJ^^'^^^^^^1^'^^^J^>^^  000  francs;  raw  silk  and  silk  fabrics,  1,221,000 

of  Statehood,  and  worked  irreparable  damage  to  the  Y                    ii      r^RicVuvi  *          x»y»*w5,  x,««a,vw 

eubrtantialinterestBandtothegoodnameoT&ontana.  ^"^^^^ ^  ^"jj}?^ '^^'^^  ^'^"^  »oio^L^"^  ^^^ 

goods,  737,000  francs;    spices,  288,000  francs; 

The    Democratic   State   Convention    met   at  wines  and  spirituous   dnnks,  249,000   francs; 
Helena,  on  Sept.  15,  and  nominated  William  W.  glassware,  164,000  francs ;  coffee,  161,000  francs ; 
Dixon    for  Congressman.     The  platform  con-  paper  goods,  82,000  francs.    The  chief  exports  in 
demns.  In  unmeasured  terms,  the  course  of  the  1888  were  beans  of  the  value  of  7,419,000  francs ; 
Republican  party  in  the  State  in  seeking  to  con-  Indian  com,  2,916,000  francs ;  wool,  2,310,000 
troi  the  Legislature  by  throwing  out  the  vote  of  francs ;  cattle,  1,264,000  francs ;  almonds,  1,040,- 
the  "tunnel"  precinct  in  Silver  Bow  County.  000  francs;  eggs,  848,000  francs;  gums,  796,000 
In  October,  candidate  Field  unofficially  withdrew  francs ;  slippers,  710,000  francs ;  wax,  435,000 
his  name,  but  it  appeared  on  the  official  ballot  francs ;  olive  oil,  412,000  francs ;  goat  skins  and 
<and  attracted  supporters  at  the  polls.  hair,  268,000  francs ;  dates,  239,000  francs.    Of 
The  nominee  of  the  Prohibition  party  for  Con-  2,042  vessels,  of  612,689  registered  tons,  that 
.g^ssman  was  Andrew  J.  Corblev.    AttheNovem-  entered    the    ports  of   Tangier,  Casa    Blanca, 
ber  election  the  Democratic  ticket  was  successful,  Mazagan,  Laraiche,  Mogador,  Saffi,  and  Tetuan 
Dixon   receiviner  15,411  votes;  Carter,  15,128;  in  1888,  394,  of  237,390  tons,  were  French;  735, 
<>>rbley,  389;  and  Field,  162.    Of  the  8  State  of  211,994  tons,  English;  726,  of  136,558  tons. 
Senators  chosen  at  the  same  time,  the  Democrats  Spanish ;    33,  of   9,404  tons,  German ;   92,  of 
•elected  5  and  the  Republicans  3.    Of  the  8  hold-  7,423  tons,  Portuguese ;  41,  of  6,246  tons,  Swed- 
over  Senators,  5  were  Democrats  and  3  Republi-  ish  or  Norwegian  ;  13,  of   1,875  tons,  Danish ; 
42ans,  so  that  the  Senate  of  1891  will  contain  a  and  8,  of  1,799  tons,  of  other  nationalities.    The 
Democratic  majority  of  4.    At  the  same  time  exportation  of  wheat,  barley,  horses,  timber,  or 
there  was  an  election  for  a  member  of  the  Lower  ivory  is  forbidden,  and  cattle  can  only  be  ex- 
House  from  Deer  Lodgeand  Beaverhead  Counties,  ported  by  special  license,  which  is  accorded  bv 
A  district  which  was  unrepresented  in  the  session  treaty  to  Englishmen  and  Spaniards.     On  all 
of  this  year,  because  of  a  tie  vote  at  the  election  other  exports  heavy  duties  are  levied.    Treaties 
of  1889.    A  Democrat  was  chosen,  and  the  House  with  England,  France,  and  Spain  limit  the  im- 
for  1891  will  therefore  contain,  according  to  Re-  port  duties  on  all  articles  to  10  per  cent. 
publican  claims,  30  Republicans  and  25  Demo-  Rebellion  of  the  Tribes.— It  is  the  custom 
crats,  or,  according  to  Democratic  claims,  24  Re-  of  the  Sultans  to  reside  alternately  at  Fez  and 
publicans  and  31  Democrats.  Morocco,  spending  usually  a  year  or  more  at 
MOROCCO,  an  absolute  monarchy  in  northern  each  capital.    Since  he  left  Morocco  in  May, 
Africa.    The  Sultan,  who  is  the  spiritual  and  1887,  Muley  Hassan  has  resided  a  part  of  the 
temporal  ruler,  is  chosen  from  the  Shereefian  time  at  Fez  and  the  other  part  at  Mequinez,  the 
family  of  Hassan,  of  the  tribe  of  Tafilalet,  de-  next  largest  city  in  the  north.    After  visiting 
•scended  from  Ali,  the  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  Tangier  in  October,  1889,  exacting  while  on  his 
the  prophet  Mohammed.     Muley  Hassan,  the  journey  large  sums  of  money  and  quantities  of 
reifij^ing  Sultan,  bom  in  1831,  succeeded  his  horses  and   cattle  from  the  semi-mdependent 
father,  Sidi  Mohammed,  on  Sept.  17, 1873.    The  tribes  through  whose  country  he  passed,  he  re- 
receipts  from  customs  at  the  eight  ports  are  from  turned  to  Fez,  whence  he  removed  in  June,  1890, 
■8,000,000  to  12,000,000  francs.     The  Sultan's  after  the  Ramadan  fast  was  over,  to  Mequinez. 
revenue  is  about  7,000,000  francs.  Every  Moorish  There  he  organized  a  campai^    against    the 
subject  is  required  bylaw  to  pay  the  tenth  of  Berber  tribe  of  Zimmour,  inhabiting  the  mount- 
his  annual  income  in  money,  natural  products,  ainous  region  between  Mequinez  and  Rabat,  on 
or   i^fts ;    but  the  largest  share   goes    to  the  the  coast,  ordering  the  Kaids  or  Governors  of 
officials,  who  pay  the  Siutan  for  their  offices,  and  Chrarda  and  Beni  Hassan  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  what  they  collect.  attack  the  Berbers  from  the  north.    The  expedi- 
Area  and   ropnlation.  —  The  empire  em-  tion  encountered  no  resistance,  for  after  some 
i>races  an  area  of  about  219,000  square  miles,  raids  had  been  made  through  their  country  by 
-Gerhard  Rohlfs  estimated  the  population  in  1883  detached  troops  of  cavalry  the  Zimmour  tribe 
At  2,750,000.    The  generally  accepted  estimates  surrendered  and  offered  to  pay  a  ransom.    The 
have  made  it  about  5,000,000,  and  one  published  Sultan  has. an  army  of  about  10,000  Askar  or 
in    1^9  is  as  high  as  9,400,000,  distributed  as  disciplined  infantry,  a  number  of  field  batteries 
follow:  In  the  old  kingdom  of  Fez,  3,200,000;  officered  by  Frenchmen,  a  small  body  of  regular 
in  Morocco,  3,900,000 ;    in  Tafilalet  and  Siegel-  cavalry,  and  a  variable  number  of  undisciplined 
mesa,  850,000;  in  Sus,  Adrar,  and  the  northern  cavalry.    The  entire  force  in  late  years  has  sel- 
part  of  Draa,  1,450,000.    According  to  the  same  dom  exceeded  25,000.   When  he  moves  his  army 
estimate,  the  population  is  divided  as  to  race  into  goes  with  him.    After  he  left  Fez,  and  was  sup- 
3,000,000  Beroers  and  Tuaregs ;  2,200,000  Sheila  posed  to  have  departed  for  Morocco  city,  disturo- 
Berbers;  700,000  nomadic  Bedouin  Arabs;  3,000,-  ances  broke  out  in  his  rear.    The  Ait  Youssi 
•000  Mued  Arabs;  300,000  Jews;    and  200.000  Berbers,  a  large  tribe  south  of  Fez,  were  only 
Ticj^oes.     Fez,  the  principal  capital,  has  140,000  waiting  for  him  to  leave  their  part  of  the  countrv 
or  150,000  inhabitants,  and  the  city  of  Morocco  to    re&l,  and    while    he  continued  his  march 
iia.«  40,000  or  50,000.  through  Zimmour  to  Rabat,  where  he  was  con- 
Commerce. — The  imports  amount  to  25,000,-  fined  for  some  time  with  sickness,  the  Arabs  near 
<XX)  or  30,000,000  francs  a  year,  and  the  exports  Wazan,  feeling  confident  that  he  had  definitely 
to  nearly  as  much.    The  trade  has  grown  m  re-  left  for  the  south,  began  to  attack  and  plunder 
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the  people  of  the  Gharb  or  plains.  At  a  religious  ordered  out  troops  to  pursue  the  Moors,  many  of 
festival  a  handful  of  the  Beni  M'Sara,  one  of  the  whom,  as  they  fled  to  the  mountains,  were  killed 
tribes  that  had  been  compelled  to  pay  tribute  by  by  shells  fired  from  the  fort.  One  Spanish  soldier 
Muley  Hassan  in  the  previous  year,  attacked  was  killed  and  8  were  wounded.  The  Spanish 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  their  number  of  Gharb  minister,  who  was  then  at  the  Sultan's  court, 
people,  who,  though  armed,  fled  in  a  panic,  leav-  which  was  at  Rabat,  obtained  from  the  Moorish 
mg  their  women,  cattle,  and  property  in  the  pos-  Government  a  promise  that  the  Spanish  fla? 
session  of  the  marauders.  They  continued  tneir  should  be  saluted,  the  offenders  punished,  and 
raids  and  robberies,  penetrating  even  into  the  compensation  paid.  The  Sultan  ordered  that 
sacred  city  of  Wazan,  and  making  the  road  to  detachments  oi  regular  Moorish  trcx>ps  should 
Fez  quite  unsafe  for  traders.  Meanwhile  the  be  stationed  near  Melilla  and  other  Spanish 
Ait  Youssi  rose  in  rebellion  and  murdered  their  fortresses  to  prevent  aggressions  of  the  natives 
governor ;  the  Beni  M*Guild  tribe,  which  caused  in  the  future.  Muley  Hassan,  whose  power  and 
the  Sultan  much  trouble  in  1888,  also  rebelled ;  independence,  and  therewith  the  prolongation  of 
both  the  Berber  and  the  Arab  mountaineers  barbarism  and  misrule,  depends  on  the  mutual 
pillaged  and  murdered  the  people  of  the  plains;  jealousy  of  the  European  powers,  for  not  only 
and  the  Berbers  of  the  province  of  Zair  made  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  but  even 
ready  to  revolt.  The  Sultan,  who  had  not  Austria  and  Germany  are  on  their  guard  against 
reached  Tedla  on  his  way  to  the  south,  on  learn-  any  alteration  in  the  stcUus  quo  prejudicial  to 
ing  the  extent  of  the  lawlessness  and  insurrec-  their  separate  interests,  recently  caused  the  ques- 
tion, suddenly  marched  northward  again  with  tion  to  be  put  in  all  the  mosques  whether  the 
the  intention  of  punishing  and  reducin^f  to  sub-  country]  should  be  opened  more  freely  to  foreign 
jection  the  reljellious  tribes,  leaving  his  son  to  enterprise  or  communication  or  not,  and  received 
preserve  order  in  Morocco.  He  entered  Zair  be-  in  every  case  the  expected  negative  answer,  ex- 
fore  the  intended  revolt  had  broken  out,  and  cept  where  the  priests  humbly  replied  that  he 
there  organized  his  forces  for  an  attack  on  the  was  himself  the  best  judge  of  the  situation. 
Beni  M'Guild  and  Ait  Youssi,  having  in  his  un-  MUSIC,  PROOR£SS  OF,  IN  1890.  Be- 
expected  countermarch  first  inflicted  punish-  fore  entering  upon  the  record  of  the  year,  men- 
ment  on  the  Zimmour  tribe,  which  had  likewise  tion  must  be  made  of  an  opera  that  was  over- 
become  unruly  again  and  attacked  the  camp  of  looked  in  noticing  the  events  of  1888 :  ^  Maris- 
his  son.  He  defeated  the  Zimmour  in  a  battle,  ka,"  by  Giacomo  dell'  Orefice  (Turin,  Teatro  Ca- 
and  decapitated  80  of  the  prisoners,  an  act  rignano,  in  November).  As  the  first  musical 
which  struck  the  other  Berber  tribes  with  terror,  dramatic  effort  of  the  young  nuMesiro,  the  work 
AH  the  insurgent  tribes  were  filled  with  con-  is  commendable,  and  won  hearty  appreciation 
stemation  by  the  change  in  the  Sultan's  plans,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  callea  the  com- 
for  though  the  mountaineers  can  escape  the  pur-  poser  before  the  footlights  more  than  a  dozen 
suit  of  the  soldiers  in  their  fastnesses,  they  must  times,  and  insisted  upon  the  repetition  of  several 
abandon  their  villages,  crops,  and  cattle  to  the  of  the  numbers.  The  new  creations  in  the  field 
troops.  A  force  was  sent  to  stop  the  depreda-  of  dramatic  music  appeared  as  follow : 
tions  of  the  Arab  mountain  tribes  further  north.  Operas. — By  Pren»;h  composers :  "  Salambo,"^ 
Foreign  Relations. — In  the  spring  of  1890  in  five  acts,  by  Ernst  Reyer.  libretto  by  Camille 
the  Sultan  received  at  Fez  an  imposing  embassy  du  Locle,  after  Flaubert's  novel  of  the  satne 
from  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  One  of  the  name  (Brussels,  Th6&tre  de  la  Monnaie,  Feb. 
fruits  of  this  mission  was  a  permission  to  Ger-  10),  won  unqualified  success,  fully  justifying  the 
mans  to  export  grain,  subject  to  an  export  duty,  ^reat  expectations  entertained  of  the  work  and 
A  commercial  convention  with  Germany  was  its  interpretation. 

concluded.  The  Spanish  Government,  according  "  Ascanio,"  in  six  tableaux,  by  (Camille  Saint- 
to  the  declaration  made  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Saens,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  after  Paul  Men- 
Vega  de  Armijo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  vice's  drama  "  Benvenuto  OUini"  (Paris,  Opera, 
the  Cortes,  is  waiting  only  till  its  finances  and  March  21),  heralded  for  two  years,  and  oontinu- 
military  and  naval  resources  permit  of  the  ful-  ally  postponed,  the  final  appearance  of  this  work 
fillment  of  its  "  historical  mission  "  in  Morocco  met  with  only  moderate  success.  The  music 
to  create  a  Castilian  Algeria  stretching  from  the  shows  more  learning  than  inventiveness,  without 
African  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  any  particular  flight  of  imagination  or  real  dra- 
Great  Atlas.  Meanwhile  Ceuta  is  being  made  a  matic  effect.  The  plot,  in  which  Benvenuto 
stronger  fortress  than  any  in  Spain,  and  forts  Cellini  is  the  central  figure,  is  very  complicated 
are  to  be  erected  at  every  favorable  position  and  anything  but  clear,  contributing  little  or 
along  the  bluffs  on  both  siaes  of  the  strait.  A  nothing  to  counterbalance  the  musical  defects: 
concession  has  been  obtained  from  the  Sultan  to  requiring,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  considerable 
put  down  submarine  cables  from  Tarifa  to  Tan-  musical  power  to  be  kept  afloat.  The  interpre- 
gier  and  Ceuta,  and  from  Almeria  cables  are  to  tation  leit  much  to  be  desired,  nor  was  the  mtM- 
be  laid  to  Melilla  and  other  Spanish  ports  on  the  enrsckne  very  brilliant.  "  Le  Pilote,"  in  three 
coast  of  Africa.  Catalan  inaustries  have  been  acts,  by  John  Urich,  libretto  by  Arraand  Silver- 
established  at  Tangier,  where  a  Spanish  hospital  tre  (Monte  Carlo,  in  March)  ,•  the  work,  which 
and  Spanish  schools  are  in  successful  operation,  was  favorably  received,  is  not  absolutely  new,  but 
and  lines  of  steamers  are  regularly  running  be-  an  enlargement  of  the  one-act  opera  ••li'Orage," 
tween  Spanish  ports  and  the  coasts  of  Morocco,  given  at  Brussels  in  1879. 
On  July  20  an  affray  occurred  between  Arabs  "  Ijc  Venetien,"  by  Albert  Cohen,  libretto  by 
and  a  Spanish  cavalry  patrol  near  the  Spanish  Philippe  Gallet  after  Byron's  poem  "  The  Sie^re 
fortress  of  Melilla,  opposite  Malaga.  The  com-  of  Corinth"  (Rouen,  Th^&tre  des  Arts,  April 
mandant,  when  the  patrol  guard  was  driven  in,  14),  met  with  tolerable  success. 
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^*  Dante,"  in  four  acts,  by  Benjamin  Godard,  of  Italy,  and  afterward  elsewhere,  and  received 

libretto  by  Edouard  Blau  (raris,  Op^ra-Coraique,  much  applause.     It  is  the  maiden  effort  of  a 

May  13>.    In  this  opera  Dante  is  not  as  vet  the  fa-  voung  composer  who  lived  obscurely  at  Cerigno- 

mous  poet,  but  a  young  man  implicated  in  polit-  la,  in  southern  Italy,  as  maestro  di  cappella,  and 

ical  and  love  intrigues,  who  at  the  close  resolves  to  has  now  suddenly  become  famous.    "  Kudello," 

immortalize  in  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  his  beloved  by  Ferroni,  and  "  Labilia,"  by  Spinelli,  likewise 

Beatrice,  who  has  died  of  a  broken  heart.    In  in  one  act  and  rewarded  with  prizes  (Rome,  Te- 

the  main  the  music  is  suggestive  of  the  old  oper-  atro  Costanzi,  in  May).    *'  Raggio  di  Luna,"  by 

atic  style,  and  mostly  pleasing,  though  not  free  Franco  Lemi  (Milan,  Teatro  Manzoni,  in  June), 

from  a  touch  of  commonplace.  "  Lina  di  Monferrato,"  by  Agostino  Roche  (Alba, 

''  Zaire,'*  in  two  acts,  by  Veron^e  de  la  Nuz,  Teatro  Sociale,  in  September).    "  La  Zingara  di 

libretto  by  Edward  Blau  and  Louis  Besson,  after  Granata,"  by  Adelalmo  Bartolucci  (Santarcan- 

Voltaire's  tragedy  (Paris,  Op^ra,  May  28),  was  a  gelo,  in  September).    "Nerina,"  bv  Chiappani 

complete  failure.  QVIilan,  Teatro  Filodramatico,  Oct.  21).   "  Andrea 

**  Samson  et  Delila,"  by  Camille  Saint-SaSns,  ael  Sarto,"  by  Baravalle  (Turin,  Teatro  Carignan, 

libretto  by  Ferdinand  Lemaire  (Paris,  Eden-Ly-  in  November).    "  Fiamma,"  by  Ravera  (Alessan- 

rique,  Oct.  31),  the  first  performance  in  France  dria,  in   November).    **  Gli  Arimanni,"  by  Ed- 

of  this  work,  which  was  first  given  in  German,  oardo  Trucco  (Genoa,  Teatro  Pagan  in  i,  in  No- 

at  Weimar,  in  1877.    It  is  prolmbly  the  most  sat-  vember).  "  La  rellegrina,"  by  Clementi  (Bologna, 

isfactory  of  the  composer's  operas.  Teatro  Communale,  in  November).     "  II  Veg- 

**  Gyptis,"  by  No5I  Desjovaux,  libretto  by  Mau-  gente,"  bv  Enrico  Bosse,  and  "  Editha,'*  byEmilio 

rice  Boniface  and  Edouara  Bodin  (Rouen,  Th^  Pizzi  (Milan,  Teatro  dal  Verme).    **  Ginevra  di 

atre  des  Arts,  in  December),  was  given  with  brill-  Monreale,"  by  Bonavia  (Malta,  Royal  Theatre, 

iant  success.  during  the  summer). 

By  German  composers :  *t  K5nig  Rene's  Toch-  By  Spanish  composers :  "  Giovanna  la  Pazza," 

ter.    lyric-romantic  opera,  by  Rudolf  Fischer,  by  £milio  Serrano  (Madrid,  Teatro  Real,  March 

(Ratisbon,  in  March).    "  lolanthe,"  Ivric-roman-  2).    **  Frei  Luiz  de  Sonzo,"  by  Freitas  Gazul 

tic  opera  in  three  acts,  by  Wilhelm  Mtlhldorfer,  (Lisbon,  Teatro  San  Carlos).    "Irene,"  fantastic 

libretto  by  the  composer,  after  Henrik  Hertz's  opera  in  four  acts,  bv  Alfredo  Keil  (ibid.).    "Bug 

drama  "  ifing  Rent's  Daughter  "  (Cologne,  Stadt-  Jargal,"  by  Josd  Gfama  Malcher,  libretto  after 

theater,  April  12),  conducted  by  the  composer,  Victor  Hugo's  novel  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  autumn), 

met  with  great  success,  which  increased  from  act  Russian  :    "  Cordelia,"  by  Nicolai   Solowiew, 

to  act ;    especially  the  third  act,  with  its  im-  libretto   after   Sardou's    drama   "  La    Haine " 

pressive  closing  scene,  lolanthe's  recovery  from  (Prague,    Deutsches  Landestheater,    Aug.    18), 

total  blindness,  produced  a  striking  effect.    The  for  the  first  time  outside  of  Russia.    The  plot, 

music  is  melodious  and  thoroughly  dramatic,  the  based  upon  the  contests  between  the  Guelphs 

vocal  and  orchestral  parts  equally  effective.  and  Ghibellines  at  Siena  in  1369,  abounds  in 

**  Die  Almohaden,   in  four  acts,  by  J.  J.  Abert,  dramatic  situations  and  has  inspired  the  com- 

text  freely  after  Don  Juan  Palon  y  Coil's  drama  poser  with  a  most  effective  musical  conception. 

*•  The  Belt  of  Almudaina  "  (Leipsic,  Stadttheater.  The  work  was  received  with  applause.     "  Igor," 

April  13),  in  every  respect  a  noteworthy  produc-  in  a  prelude  and  four  acts,  by  Alexander  Borodin, 

tion.    The  composer  has  depicted  the  dramatic  libretto    by  Stassow  (St.  Petersburg,  Imperial 

situations  with  remarkable  aptitude,  and  sue-  Theatre,  Oct.  23).    As  the  composer  died  before 

ceeded  most  happilv  in  investin^^  his  work  with  the  opera  was  finished,  the  last  two  acts  were 

local  Spanish  ana  Moorish  colonng.  written  from  his  sketches  and  motives  by  Rimsky- 

"*  Ilelga's  Rosen,"  romantic  opera  by  Rudolf  Korssakow  and  Glasunow ;  the  difference  of  style 

Thomas  (OlmQtz,  Moravia,  in  April),  was  well  is  unmistakable.    Most  successful  is  the  treat- 

receivcKi.  ment  of  the  Tartar  element,  and  the  ballet  music 

"  Die  Rose  von  Strassburg,"  in  four  acts,  by  in  the  second  act  produced  a  decided  effect. 

Victor  Nessler,  text  by  Fritz  Ehrenberg,  after  "  Pique- Dame,"  in  three  acts,  by  Peter  Tschai- 

ancient  Strassburg  poems  (Munich,  Ilof theater,  kowskv,    libretto    by    M.    Tschaikowsky    after 

May  2),  barely  escaped  failure.  Puschkln's  novel  of  the  same  name  (St.  Peters- 

"Wera  die  Krone"  and  "Der  faule  Hans,"  burg.  Imperial  Theatre,  Dec.  19),  was  given  with 

each  in  one  act,  bv  Alexander  Ritter  (Weimar,  brilliant  success,  finding  expression  in  the  most 

Iloftheater,  June  8 ),  of  Wagnerian  tendencies,  cordial,  almost  demonstrative,  ovations  for  the 

met  with  a  sueeis  cTestime.  composer.    Like  his  older  popular  opera,  "  Eu- 

Bohemian :  "  CJertova  stena  "  (The  Devil's  Wall),  gen  Onegin,"  it  will  undoubtealy  become  a  stand- 
posthumous  opera,  by  Frederic  Smetana  (Prague,  ard  piece. 
National  Theatre,  May  12).  England  and  America  each  supplied  one  opera. 

In  Italy :  "  Cleopatra,"  by  Bensa  (Florence,  "  Thorgrim."  in  four  acts,  by  Frederic  H.  Cowen, 
Teatro  Pagliano,  Jan.  14).  "Catilina,"  by  Copel-  libretto  by  Joseph  Bennett  (London,  Drury  Lane 
lini  (Verona,  Teatro  Filarinonico,  Feb.  8).  "  Lore-  Theatre,  April  22),  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
ity," by  Catalani  (Turin,  Teatro  Regio,  in  Febru-  pany.  The  name  given  to  the  opera  is  that  of 
ary).  "  Beatrice  di  Suevia,"  by  Tommaso  Ben-  one  of  the  characters  in  "  Viglund  the  Fair," 
vennti  (Venice,  Teatro  Fenice,  in  February),  one  of  the  "  Three  Northern  Love  Stories,"  by 
"  Mala  Pasqua,"  by  Gastaldon  (Rome,  Teatro  Magnusson  and  Morris.  The  stirring  pictures  of 
Costanzi,  in  April).  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  in  Norse  life  in  the  tenth  century,  presented  by  Mr. 
one  act,  by  Pietro  Mascagni  (Rome,  Teatro  Cos-  Bennett  in  his  libretto  of  rare  literary  merit, 
tanri,  in  May),  won  the  competitive  prize  given  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Jarl  Eric  has 
by  the  Milanese  Publisher  Sonzogno.  and  was  two  sons,  Helgi — by  his  wife  Amora,  and  Thor- 
performed  with  great  success  on  several  stages  grim,  who  is  **  love-born."    During  a  progress 
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through  his  country  King  Harald  Fairhair  visits  tasks.     "  Der  Prinz   wider   Willen."    bj    Otto 

Eric,  and  taking  a  fancy  to  Thorgrim  makes  Lohse,  libretto  by  Rudolf  Seuberich  (Riga,  Stadt- 

him    "  kingsinan."     Three    years    later,    while  theater,   Feb.  27).    "  Die  heimliche  Ehe,"  text 

Harald  is   holding  a  council,  Thorgrim   meets  and  music  by  Peter  Gast  (Dantsic.  Stadttheater, 

Olof,  daughter  of  Jarl  Thorir,  and  asks  her  in  in  March).    "  Der  Dorfrichter,"  in  one  act,  by 

marriage.    But  she  is  promised  to  Helgi,  and,  as  Hugo  Kahn,  text  after  Kleist's  play  **  Der  zer- 

the  king  declines  to  interfere,  Thorgrim  declares  brochene  Krug"  (Breslau,  Stadt theater,  April  3). 

he  will  serve  him  no  longer,  and  departs  to  seek  **  Der  Weiberkrieg,"  in  three  acts,  text  and  music 

adventures  as  a  Viking.     But  on  the  night  of  by  Felix  von  Woyrsch  (Hamburg,  Stadttheftter, 

the  marriage  he  returns  and  his  men  extinguish  April  12).    *'  Der  Alkalde  von  Burgos,**  by  Hans 

the  lights,  enabling  him  to  carry  off  Olof,  who  DQtschke,  libretto  by  R,  Galle  (Burg  near  Magde- 

prefers  him  to  the  gloomy  and  pusillanimous  burs,  in  April). 

Helgi.  The  librettist  has  preserved  and  em-  "Nachtfiche  Werbung,**  in  one  act,  by  Richard 
phasized  the  pagan  spirit  in  every  detail,  and  Mandl,  libretto  by  A.  Larsonneur,  German  ver- 
never  displayea  his  mastery  of  the  English  Ian-  sion  by  Oscar  BerCTuen  (Praeue,  Deutsches 
guage  so  successfully  as  in  the  present  instance.  Landestheater,  April  16),  given  last  jear  under 
The  composer,  having  been  provided  with  ample  its  original  Frencn  title,"  Rencontre  imprevue,** 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  special  gilts,  at  Rouen.  "  Die  Strassensftngerin,"  in  one  act, 
has  made  full  use  of  these,  and  succeeded  letter  by  Johannes  Doebber,  libretto  bv  Julius  Bach- 
in  the  set  pieces  than  in  the  purely  dramatic  epi-  mann  (Gotha,  Hoftheater,  in  April).  ^  Die  Filr»t- 
sodes  of  the  opera.  The  characteristics  of  in  von  Athen,"  in  two  acts,  by  Friedrich  Lux, 
Scandinavian  music  are  used  sparingly  to  intro-  libretto  by  Wilhelm  Jacoby,  after  a  comedy  of 
duce  local  color,  chiefly  in  the  first  act,  where  the  Aristophanes  (Frankfort,  Stadttheater,  Oct.  31). 
purely  picturesque  element  prevails.  Mr.  Oowen  **  Der  Thurm  mit  sieben  Pforten,"  in  one  act,  by 
makes  scarcely  any  use  of  leading  themes,  and  A.  Felkl,  libretto  by  F.  Schaumann  (Pni|rue, 
his  recitations  are  rather  conventional ;  but  the  Deutsches  Landestheater,  Dec  13).  **  Des  KOn- 
wealth  of  melody,  excellent  part  writing,  and  igs  Schwert,*'  in  three  acts,  by  Theodor  Hent- 
picturesque  orchestration  ought,  in  a  large  schel,  libretto  by  Franz  Bittong  (Bremen,  Stadt- 
measure,  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  other  theater,  Dec.  25). 

desirable  qualities.    The    presentation    of   the  In  Italy :  "  La  Reglna  Seinon,"  by  Anachams 

opera  bv  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  was  very  com-  Prestreau,  libretto  by  Jack  Femi,  Italian  version 

mendable ;  the  cast  was  not  only  adequate  in  it-  by    Gblisciani    (Naples,    Teatro   Sannazaro,    in 

self,  but  the  artists  seemed  to  be  interested  in  April^.    **  Le  Damigelle  di  Saint-Cyr,**  by  Cesare 

their  work  and  appeared  at  their  best.    The  im-  Fachini,  libretto  after   Scribe*s   comedy    **  Les 

portant  work  for  the  chorus  was  all  excellently  Demoiselles  de  Saint-Cyr  **  (Turin,  Teatro  Al- 

interpreted.  fieri,  during  the  summer).     "Non   toccate  la 

"  Onti-Ora,**  romantic  opera,  by  Gustav  flin-  Regina,"    by    Oronzio  Scarano  (Milan,  Teatro 

richs  (Philadelphia,  Grand  Opera  House,  Jul]r  28).  Manzoni,  Aug.  80).    "A  Moira  de  Silves,*^  in 

Comic  Operas* — In   France   and    Belgium:  three  acts,  by  Joflo  Guerreiro  de  Costa  (Lisbon, 

"  Hilda,**  in  one  act,  by  Albert  Millet,  libretto  by  Teatro  de  la  Trinidad). 

Narrey  and  Michel  (Jarre,  the  younger  (Paris,  In  En^and :  *'  Guinevere,  or  Love  laughs  at 

Opera-Comique,  Jan.  15).  Law,"  by  Dr.  Pinguer,  libretto  by  Stanley  Stevens 

"  La  Revanche  de  Sc^anarelle,**  by  L^n  Dubois  (London,  Kilbum  Town  Hall,  in  March).  **  Joan,** 

(Nantes,  in  April).    "  Les  trois  Souhaits,**  in  one  by  Ernest  Ford  (London,  Opera-Comique  The- 

act,  by  Georges  Villain,  who  also  wrote  the  li-  tre,  in  June).    "  Captain  Therese,**  by  Robert 

bretto  (Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  in  April).  Ilanquette,  libretto  by  Bisson  (London,  Prince  of 

**  La  Basoche,**  in  three  acts,  by  Andr^  Messa-  Wales  Theatre,  Aug.  25).    The  work  is  feeble 

ger,  libretto  by  Albert  Carre  (Paris,  Op^ra-Co-  alike  as  to  libretto  and  music ;  the  latter  is  triviid 

mique.  May  30) ;  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  and  insipid,  lacking  even  the  qualities  calculated 

Louis  XII.    The  plot  is  complicated,  but  full  of  to  please  uneducated  listeners,  while  the  former 

droll    situations,  to    which  the  music  is  well  is  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  quite  unworthy  of  seri- 

adapted ;  the  latter  is  interspersed  with  old,  well-  ous  musical  illustration. 

known  popular  songs,  which  had  to  be  repeated  '*  The  Black  Rover.**  romantic  opera,  by  Lus- 

in  response  to  clamorous  demands.  combe  Searelle,  who  aiso  wrote  the  libretto  (Lon- 

'*  Le  Printemps,'*  in  one  act,  by  Alexandre  don,  Globe  Theatre,  Sept  23),  lacks  consistencv, 

Georges,  and  "  La  Coupe  et  les  Lcvres,**  in  five  as  some  portions  of  the  work  approach  the  style 

acts,  by    Gustave  Canoby,    libretto   by    Ernst  of  grand  opera,  while  others  are  in  the  m<«t  ex- 

d'HerviUy  (both  at  Rouen,  Theatre  des  Arts,  in  travagant  manner  of  op^ra  bouffe.    Several  of 

April).  the  melodies  are  pleasing  enough,  but  the  ei»- 

"  Colombine,"  in  one  act,  by  Gustave  Michiels,  semblea  and  the  orchestration  are  amateurish  in 

libretto  by  Sarlin  (Paris,   Opera-Comique,  Oct.  the  extreme. 

4).    "  Benvenuto  Cellini.**  by  Eugene  Diaz,  li-  In  the  United  States :  "  Robin  Hood,"  by  Regi- 

bretto  by  G.  Ilirsoh  (ibid.,  Dec.  3).    **L*  Amour  nald  de  Koven,  libretto  by  H.  B.  Smith  (Chicago, 

venge,**  by  Maupeau,  libretto  by  Augo  de  Lassus  during  the  summer).    "  The  Khedive,"  by  Ixiuis 

(ibid.,  Dec.  31).    *'  Le  Reitre,**  by  Charles  Melant  and  Miah  Blake,  libretto  by  Harry  Edward  aod 

libretto  by  Manuel  Le  Rouge  and  Andre  Thomas  Miah  Blake  (New  Orleans,  November  or  Decem- 

(Namur,  in  December).  ber). 

In  Germany :  "  Der  Page,**  in  one  act,  text  Operettas. — German :  "  Der  arme  Jonathan.** 

and  music  by  Gustav    Kulenkampff  (Bremen,  in  three  acts,  by  Karl  Mill<)cker,  libretto  by  Hugo 

Stadttheater,  Jan .  24),  the  com poser*s  first  dra-  Wittmann  and  L.  Bauer  (V^ienna,  Theater  an 

matic  effort,  showing  talent  equal  to  greater  der  Wien,  Jan.  4,  and  successively  on  many  stages 
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in  eYerjr  part  of  Germany  and  Austria,  also  in  by  Albert  Vanloo  and  William  Busnach  (Paris, 

New  York,  at  the  Amberg  Theatre,  in  October,  Folies-Dramatiques,  March  14). 

then  in  English  at  the  Casino,  where  it  still  at-  **  Un  Modele,"  by  L^n  Schlesinger,  libretto 

tracts  large  audiences).  **  K5nig  Lustik,"  in  three  by  Manuel  Lerouge  and  Andr6  Thomas  (Namur, 

acts,  by  II.  A.  Platzbecker,  libretto  by  C.  Crome-  Th^&tre  Royal,  in  March). 

Sihwiening  (Leipsic,  Altes  Stadttheater,  Jan.  0).  *'  La  Vocation  de  Marius,">audeville-operette 

*'  Der  alte   Dessauer,"  in  three  acts,    by    Otto  by  Raoul  Pu^o,  libretto  by  Fabrice  Cair^  and 

Findeisen,  libretto  by  Max  Henschel  (Magde-  Debelly    (Paris,    Th^&tre    des    Nouveautes    in 

burg,  William  Theater,  Jan.  16).  March).     "  L'Egyptienne,"    in  three    acts,    by 

*' Fepita,'*  in  three  acts,  by  B^la  Hegyi,  libretto  Charles  Lecocq,  libretto  by  Beaumont,  Nuitter, 

after   a    comedy    by  Gautier  (Pesth,  National  and  Chivot  (Paris,  Folies-Dramatiques,  Nov.  8). 

Theatre,  Jan.  21).  "  Miss  Helyett,"  in  three  acts,  by  Edmond  Au- 

'*Die  Kiltzchen,"  by  Hugo  Felix  (Lemberg,  dran,  libretto    by    Maxime    Boucheron  (Paris, 

Polish  National  Theatre,  Jan.  23).    "  Angelor,"  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Nov.  12).     **  Samsonnet,"  in 

burlesque  operetta  in  one  act,  ^  Karl  Wein-  three  acts,  by  Victor  Roger,  libretto  by  Paul 

berger,  libretto  by  Julius  Horst  (Troppau,  Stadt-  Fenier  (Paris,  Nouveautes,  Nov.  25). 

theater,  Feb.  15).    **Oberst  Lumpus,"  in  three  "La  F^  aux  chevres,"  spectacular  operetta, 

acts,  by  Baron  Max  von  Wildfeld,  text  by  Ottokar  by  Louis  Vamay,  libretto  by  Paul  Femer  and 

Stoklaska  (OlmOtz,  Stadttheater,  in  Februair).  Albert  Vanloo  (Paris,  The&tre  de  la  Gatt^,  Dec. 

**Der  GaunerkSnig,  by  Franz  Beier,  libretto  by  18),  excited  great  merriment,  and  will  probably 

0.  Ewald  and  W.  Bennecke  (Cassel,  Hoftheater  hold  the  stage  for  some  time,  especially  as  it  is 

March  6).  beautifully    mounted    and    well    represented. 

''  Ein  M&rchen,"  vaudeville,  by  Lehnbacher  "  Les  douze  femmes  de  Japhet,"  carnival  farce, 

<|»eudonym),  music  by  Theodor  Ritte  f  Ratisbon,  by  Victor  Roeer,  libretto  by  Antony  Mars  and 

Stadttheater,  in  March).    **  Die  Royalisten,**  in  Maurice  Desviulieres  (Paris,  Th6&tre  ae  la  Renais- 

three  acts,  by  Josef  Manas,  libretto  by  Adolf  sance,  in  December),  quite   crackbrained,  but 

Philipp  f  Hamburg,  Carl-Schultze  Theater,  April  highly  amusing. 

26).    **  Marinella,    by  0.  Schulz,  libretto  by  H.  Italian  :  "  Occhi  di  lince,"  by  Crescenzo  Buon> 

Bohrmann  (Nurembere,  Stadttheater,  May  12).  giomo    (Naples,    Teatro    Fenice,    in   Januar>*). 

"  Der  bleiche  Gast,    in  three  acts,  by  Alfred  "  La  Zingara,**  by  the  same,  (ibid.,  in  April).    "  II 

Zamara  and  Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr.,  libretto  by  Sor  Venanzo,"  by  Domenico  Querceti  (Osimo,  in 

Victor  Leon  and  H.  yon  Waldberg  (Hamburg,  January).    "  Llsola  incantata,"  by  Rossi  (Naples, 

Carl-Schultze  Theater,  Sept.  6).    "  Der  bleiche  Teatro  Fenice,  in  February).    "  Guerra  in  tempo 

Zauberer,"  burlesque  by  C.  M.  Ziehrer,  text  by  di  pace,'*  by  Ursi,  libretto  after  Moser's  comeay 

Ijjidor  Fuchs  (Vienna,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Sept,  "  Krieg  im  Frieden  "  (Catania,  Teatro  Principe 

20).    **  Der  Grouvemeur,"  by  Eugen  von  Taund,  di  Napoli,  in  April).    "  Cin-ko-ka,"  by  Sommer 

libretto  by  Karpa  and  Legwarth  (Graz,  Stadt-  (Turin,  Teatro  Alfteri).    "  I  Diavoli  della  Corte," 

theater,  Oct.  18).  by  Carlini  (ibid.).    "  II  Trianf  d'Amore,"  by  Vin- 

"  Der  Freiwerber,"  in  three  acts,  by  Max  Ga-  cenzo  d'Alve  (Macerata).    "  L'Ambasciatore."  by 

briel   (Hanover,    Residenz    Theater,    Nov.  16).  Luigi  Mantegna  (Turin,  Teatro  Balbo,  in  Octo- 

"Casanova,"  in  three  acts,  by  Benno  Pulver-  ber).     "Foccennona  e  Cordalenta,"  by  Pjppo 

macher,  text  by  Bom  and  Hattendorf  (Liegnitz,  Tamburi  (Rome,  Teatro  Rossini).    '*  Treno  Tro- 

Silesia,  Nov.  21).  E^"  ^?  Pascucci,  in  Roman  dialect  (ibid.).  "  Una 

'*Des  Teufels  Weib,"  fantastic  Singapiel  in  Gita  di  piacere  ovvero  il  Treno  lumaca,"  by 

three  acts,  by  Adolf  MQller,  text  freely  after  Mascetti  (Rome,  Teatro  Metastasio). 

Meilhac  and  Mortier,  bv  Theodor  Herzl  (Vienna,  "  La    figlia    mal    guardata,"    by    Bertaggio 

Theater  an  der  Wien,  S^ov.  22).  (Naples,  Teatro  Fenice).    "  Un  Camevale  romano 

'*  Die  Soldatenbrant,"  by  Schaumann  (Wiener-  ai  tempi  del  marchese  del  Grillo,"  by  Zuccani, 
Xeustadt,  Nether  Austria).  libretto  by  Berardi  (Rome,  Teatro  Rossini,  in  De- 
There  were  two  Hungarian  operettas:  "CKS-  cember). 
dolls,"  by  Alois  H.  Mayer,  libretto  by  M.  Gross  In  England  there  were :  "  Love's  Magic," 
(Preszburg,  Stadttheater.  Jan.  18).  '*Szindn  in  one  act,  by  Ladislav  Zavertal,  libretto  by 
basa,"  bv  Rudolf  Raimann  (T6tis,  Hungary,  J.  H.  J.  Jocelyn  (Woolwich,  Feb.  18),  under 
private  theatre  of  Count  Eszterhdzy).  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Artillery.    There  are 

French :  "  Friquette  et  Blaisot,"  in  one  act,  by  only  three  characters  m  the  libretto,  and  the 

Albert  Millet,  libretto  by  Narrey  and  Michel  plot  is  simple,  though  not  uninteresting.     The 

Carre  the  younger  (Paris,  Bouffds-Parisiens,  Jan.  music  is  not  ambitious,  but  extremely  pleasing. 

13).    " Cendrillonette,"  in  three  acts,  by  Gaston  "The    Crusader   and    the    Craven,"  by    Perry 

Serpette  and  Victor  Roger,   libretto  by    Paul  Reeve,  libretto  by  W.  Allinson  (London,  Globe 

Ferrier  (ibid.,  Jan.  24).    "Ma  mie  Rosette,"  in  Theatre,  middle  of  October), 

three  acts,  by  Paul  Lac6me,  libretto  by  Pr^vel  Finally  may  be  mentioned :  "  0  Reino  das 

and  Liorat  (Paris,  Folies-Dramatiaues,  Feb.  4).  mulheros,"  by  Freitas  Gazul,  libretto  by  Sonza 

'' L'Entr'acte,"  in  one  act,  by  AnarS  Martinet,  Bastos  (Lisbon,  Teatro  de  la  Rua  dos  Cardes). 

libretto  by  Maxime  Boucheron  (Paris,  Menus  "  Los  Nuestros  zarzuela,"  by  Chapi,  libretto  by 

Plaisirs,  bieginning  of  February).    "Un  pas  de  Estremara    (Madrid.    Tivoli).     "Furiosa,"    by 

Clerc,"  in  one  act,  by  Camys,  litiretto  by  Riondel  Theodor  Vogt,  libretto  by  Fritz  Lafontaine  (San 

(Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  March  10).  Francisco,  Tivoli  Theatre). 

"U  Fetiche,"  by  Victor  Roger,  libretto  by  Ballets.—"  The    Sleeping    Beauty,"    ballet- 

Paul  Ferrier  and  Charles  ClairvilTe  (Paris,  Menus  fierie  in  three  acts  and  a  prologue,  by  Petij)a, 

Plaisirs,  >Iarch  13).  music  by  Peter  Tschaikowsky  (St.  Petersburg 

**  L*(Euf  rouge,"  by  Edmond  Audran,  libretto  Imperial  Theatre,  Jan.  15). 
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"Meissner  Porzellan/'  pantomimic  ballet  in  it,  and  the  mosic  is  very  pleasing.  "Jeanne 
one  act  and  a  prologue,  hj  J.  Golinelli,  music  by  d*Arc/'  pantomime,  music  by  Ch.  M.  Widor 
Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr.  (Leipsic,  Stadttheater,  (Paris,  Hippodrome,  June  25). 
Jan.  26),  was  received  with  great  applause.  The  "  Lola,  o  in  alto  mare,"  by  Razzetto,  music  by 
invention  of  Meissen  porcelain  through  BOttger,  Galleani  (Rome,  Teatro  (^uirino,  in  October), 
the  court  alchemist  of  King  August  the  Strong,  "  Cs&rd^"  national  ballet  m  three  tableaux  by 
of  Saxony,  forms  the  leading  idea  of  this  charm-  Zaray,  music  by  Eugen  Stojanovits  (Pesth,  Roy&i 
ing  production,  which  has  become  suflSciently  Opera  House,  Dec.  14).  "Ein  Tanzmirchen.'' 
familiar  in  New  York  by  its  representation  at  in  four  parts  and  fourteen  tableaus,  by  Fraiu 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  during  the  pres-  Gaul  and  Josef  Haszreiter,  music  by  Josef  Barer 
ent  season,  under  the  title  of  "  Dresden  China."  (Vienna,  Hofopemtheater,  Dec  19),  illustrates 
'*  Antiope,"  by  Casati,  music  by  Jacobi  (Rome,  the  history  of  the  dance,  and  in  scenic  effect  and 
Teatro  Argentina,  in  February).  **  Pierrot  sur-  magnificent  mounting  well-nigh  surpasses  every- 
pris,"ballet  pantomime, scenarium  by  Th.Maison-  thing  presented  before.  **Das  Mftrchenbuch,** 
neuve,  music  by  Adolphe  David  (Nantes,  Grand  scenarium  by  Max,  music  by  Perth^  (Graz, 
The&tre,  in  March).  '*Massilia,"  bv  Poigny,  Stadttheater,  Dec  26).  "I  Thea  zi,"  fantastic 
music  by  Armand  Todesco  (Marseilles,  Grand  ballet,  by  Razzetto,  music  by  Galleani  (Rome, 
Theatre,  in  April).  "  Ma  mie  la  Lune,"  panto-  Teatro  Quirino,  in  December).  Besides  there 
mime  in  one  act,  by  Paolo  de  Lerme,  music  b^  were  the  following  spectacular  pieces :  ^  Le  Vov- 
Jean  Salvaney  (Nantes,  Grand  Thd&tre,  April  age  de  Suzette,"  by  Dum  and  Chivot  (Pans, 
19).  "  Le  R^ve,"  in  two  acts,  scenarium  by  Ed-  Th^&tre  de  la  Gait^  Jan.  20).  **  L'Orient-Ex- 
ouard  Blau,  music  by  Ldon  Gastinel  (Paris,  press,"  by  Paul  Burani  (Paris,  Theatre  du 
Op^ra,  June  9),  was  most  favorably  received, and  Ch&telet,  July  12).  "Die  Million,  oder  Vivat 
it  will  undoubtedly,  judging  by  the  opinions  of  Imperator,"  by  A.  Moszkowski  and  Richard 
the  best  critics,  prove  a  greater  attraction  than  Nathanson,  music  by  Raida,  the  choreojpaphic 
"  La  Temp^te,"  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  last  year,  part  by  Adrien  Gredelue  (Berlin,  Victoria- 
There  are  many  decorative  and  scenic  effects  in  Theater,  Aug.  26). 
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NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

HIstorlcaL— At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
in  this  country  the  Government  found  itself  in 
almost  daily  receipt  of  important  suggestions 
that  demanded  careful  consideration.  Many  of 
these  were  of  a  scientific  nature.  Thus,  a  new 
explosive  would  be  offered  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  a  new  form  of  iron  ship  would  be  sent 
to  the  Navy  Department,  and  similar  matters 
that  required  investigation.  At  that  time  Alex- 
ander D.  Buche  was  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey ;  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  James  M.  Gilliss  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory ; 
and  with  other  scientists  then  in  Washington, 
they  were  frequently  consulted  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  various  departments.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  great  advantage  could  be  derived 
Dy  the  active  co-operation  of  men  of  science 
throughout  the  country,  many  of  whom,  being 
specialists,  could  at  once  furnish  the  desired  in- 
formation, and  the  formation  of  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  similar  in  character 
to  the  Koyal  Society  of  London  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Paris  was  urged  upon  the 
Government. 

Formation. — An  act  of  Congress  was  passed 
on  March  8,  1863,  incorporating  the  National 
Academy,  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  New 
York  city,  beginning  on  April  22, 1863.  An  or- 
ganization was  effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution and  the  election  of  the  following  offi- 
cers; Alexander  D.  Bache,  President;  Joseph 
Henry,  Vice-President;  Louis  Agassiz,  Foreign 
Secretary ;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Home  Secretary ;  and 
Fairman  Rogers,  Treasurer. 

Functions. — The  duties  of  this  new  body 
were  to  include,  whenever  called  upon  by  any 
department  of  the  Government,  the  investiga- 


tion, examination,  experimenting,  and  report 
upon  any  subject  of  science  or  art,  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  such  work  and  report  to  be  paid  from 
appropriations  that  may  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  Academy  was  to  receive  no  com- 
pensation whatever  for  any  services  rendered  to 
the  United  States  Government. 

Membership. — Its  membership  was  to  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  fifty  ordinary  members, 
who  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
This  limitation  was  removed  in  1870,  but  the 
Academy  is  still  conventionally  restricted  to  one 
hundred  members.  There  are  also  fifty  foreign 
associates.    The  entire  list  is  as  follows : 

Abbe,  OHeveland,  eleoted  in  18Y9,  meteorologist  at  the 
United  States  Signal -Service  Offlce^Waabington,  D.  C. 

Abbotf  Hfluy  LsianiL  elected  m  1872,  en^dncer, 
member  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  EninoeerB^ 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  brevet  rank  ofmigor- 
general  of  volunteers. 

Agaaii,  Alexaiideri  elected  in  186G,  naturalist,  Cora- 
tor  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  ZoOloffv,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  regarded  as  the  beet  authority  in 
the  world  on  certain  forms  of  marine  life. 

♦Airaifft,  Looia,  orifrinal  member,  naturalist,  founder 
and  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  ZoOlo^ 
of  Harvard  College. 

♦Alsrandiffi  JoMi  Hmj,  original  member,  phV9iel«t, 
Professor  of  rbysics  at  tne  Univenaty  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  member  of  various  Government  commia»ion9  on 
weigbta  and  measures  for  the  United  States  Cout  Sur- 
vey. 

^AlezandflTi  Btepbeoi  original  member,  astronomer. 
Professor  ot  Astronomy  and  Mechanic«s>  at  Priocetoo 
College. 

Allan,  Joel  Aiaph,  elected  in  1876,  naturalist,  can- 
tor of  animals  and  birds  at  the  American  MiiMMim  ot 
Natural  History,  New  York  city. 

*Baobe,  Alexander  Dallai,  original  member,  phrsidat. 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coaiit  Survey. 

•Dead. 
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Secreury  o 
Buktt,  r 


'OhuTmrt,  WUUus,  originil  membeT,  mothepw- 
ticinn^  l*rofe««7  ot  Mathematics  end  Cbmoellor  of 
WsBhmjrton  Univenit;,  St,  Louii,  Mo.,  uid  author 
of  Chmjvenst'n  mHlhenjBlical  text-books. 

OUtttndtB,  Kiia«U  HgErf.  elected  in  1890,  cbcmlitt, 


ber,  but 


Bdl,  Almndat  anbun,  elected  in  isas,  pbTNcut  Mid 
iDvencorof  the  lelephoDt,  WwhingtoD, D.  C. 

BflHnn,  Jiilin  Suw,  elected  in  IBSS,  pbjBiaiui,  com- 

SUer  of  the  Indei  Catalogue  of  the  Sargeou-Generara 
ifflce,  Waxhington,  D.  C.,  and  Lecturer  on  Hv^eoe 
and  Sanitary  Science  U  the  Bohool  of  Minea  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York  city. 

Bom,  Imrli,  elected  in  1H89,  astronoiner,  Directar  of 
the  Dudley  ObMwaloiy,  Alb»ny,  N.  Y. 

Bawdlli^  HsuT  Flokulng,  elected  in  18BT,  phvaidan 
ProffMor  of  Phi^siolosyand  Dean  at  Harvard  Medical 
CollcKVj  Cambridge,  Mam. 

Ililah  AthertoD,  oriirinallf  named  an  mem- 
iver  became  connected  vith  the  Academy, 
,    nprovbd  very  greatly  the  coDSlrucUon  at 
the  turbine  water  wheel. 

Br»«,  miiam  'Bmoj,  eleoted  in  IB80,  chetnlfit,  Nor- 
ton Profavmr  of  Aifriculture  at  the  Hhetfleld  Science 
School  o!  Yale  Cnivoraity,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bnoki,  miliam  Xdtli,  elected  in  1B84,  naluntliM, 
ProfetuMw  of  Morphology  at  the  Johna  Hopkins  Ilni- 
veraity.  in  Baltimrir«,  Hd. 

Bnnni-S<;naid,  ObaiW  Edmvd,  eleoted  in  1868,  phyai- 
olosiat,  ProfMsor  ot  Experimental  Medicine  in  the 
CoUeire  de  France,  HariB,  France. 

T> — I  n ■'aiTli,  elected   in    _ 

boffield  Bcientlflc  Bi 
vetsity.  New  HaTen,  Conn. 

OaMT,  Thonaa  Lhogln,  elected  in  189C 

oommand  of  the  United  Steten  Corpa  _.  

with  the  rank  of  briiradier-eeneral,  and  architect  ui 
Ibe  Waahin^nnn  monument. 

•OiiWBll,  lla^  orippal  member,  phyaiciet,  Profeaa- 
or  ot  MathemalicB  and  iJatural  Phifoeiiphy  and  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  L'nivenity. 

Obaadlar,  Ohailn  Pradviek,  elected  In  im,  chcm- 
iat,  Profei«ar  ot  Chemistry  and  dean  of  the  faculty 
ot  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  Colle(re,  New 
York  city. 

Ouudir,  Beth  Oailo,  eleoted  in  IBSS.aatronomer,  for- 
merly aMii-taat  at  the  Harvard  Obaervatory,  now  in- 
dependent inveMiKator,  Cambridge,  Man. 


t  ^ale  Uni- 


'BuBUd,  Jolu  Onm,  original  member, 
colonel  in  the  United  Slates  Corpa  of  Engii 
brevet  rank  of  nuyor-general,  DniWd  Slalea  army,  and 
chief  eneineer  on  the  atafTofOeQ.  Ulyaaea  S,  Grant 
during  the  Richmond  camwign. 

Bamett,  William  Hnlm«  oliuab 


'rDfeMor  of  Phyaiolopcai  Chemiatzy  a 
veraity.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

'Clan,  Starj  Jamou  elected  in  1S7S,  naturaliat,  Pro- 
feaaor  of  Voterinary  Science  in  the  Muaacfauaetta  Aft- 
ricultural  College,  Amherat,  Maaa. 

"OcAn,  Jamea  HaDiy,  original  member,  metcorolo- 

S'at,  Proteaaorof  Matbematici  and  Aatronomy  at  La- 
yette College,  EaalOD,  Pa.,  and  author  ol  various 
mathemaljcal  tent-booka. 

■Oaffln,  John  Hnntliigton  (buie,  original  member, 
mathematidsD,  ProfeABor  of  Matbeinatica  in  United 
States  navy,  on  dutv  at  the  United  Statea  Naval 
Observatory  in  Washington,  and  aubse^uently  in 
charge  of  the  "  American  Kphemeris  and  Nautioal  Al- 
manac." Botirai  in  1B7T,  and  from  ;84a  till  bia  death 
senior  profeBnor  in  United  States  navy. 

OaDiiook,  Orraa  Ballon,  elected  in  1884,  engineer, 
ooloncl  in  the  United  Slalea  Corpe  of  Enipneers,  with 
brevet  rank  of  m^or-genetal  of  volunteera,  and  senior 
^de-dg-cauip  to  Gen.  Ulyaaea  6.  Grant  during  the 
Bichmond  campaiRn. 

*Ooak,  Oawge  Ibmniell,  elected  in  IB88,  geolofriat, 
Prol'easorofUeology  and  Afcriculture  at  Rul^n  Col- 
lege, New  Bruoawick,  N.  3.,  and  Stale  Qeologiat  of 
Hew  Jersey. 

Oooka,  Jooah  Panoiit,  eleeted  in  1812,  chemiat,  Pro- 
eSHOr  of  Cbemiatry  and  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  Harvard  Univeraity,  and  anther  of 
'•  The  New  ChemUtrj." 

(Xqa,  Edwaid  Srlnkn,  elected  in  18TS,  paleontologist, 
long  connected  with  the  various  geolngtcal  surveys  of 
the  United  States,  and  author  ot  many  booka  treating 

Grasi,  Elliott  elected  in  18TT,  naturalist,  Profesaor 
of  Biology  in  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Hecbani- 
cat  College,  and  writer  on  thenaopby. 

aiafti,^aniM  ICaam,  elected  in  18TS,  chemist,  for. 
merly  Prufeaeor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Maasachunetta  In- 
Btitule  of  Technology,  and  now  independent  investi- 
gator, Boston,  Maaa. 

■Bahlgmi,  jahn  Ado^  orij^nally  named  as  a  mem- 
ber, but  never  became  connected  with  the  Academy, 
naval  otScer,  resr-admirol  in  United  States  navy,  and 
in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  aquad- 
ron  during  1888. 

'Dalton,  John  Oall,  elected  in  1861,  physiologist. 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  8ui)(eons 
of  Columbia,  New  Yorit  citv,  author  of  "  Physiology." 

Dana,  Edwaid  Salisbory,  elected  in  1884,  mineralo- 
•   '  minerals  at  Peabody  Museum  of  Vale 


Univeraity,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
J  _    .  , .         .   .     J 

editor  ot'"  American  Journal  of  &■ 


_..    .._ltT,  1 

Dana,  Jamsa  Swight,   nriginal    member,  seoloftiat, 
>f  Geology  and  Mineralogy  at  Yale  Uni 


on  the  United  Stalea  Coa«l8iirv__.     .  .  .  „. 
Davidson  Observatory,  Bon  Franoisco,  Cal. 

'Davis,  Okarits  Heiuj,  original  member,  rear-admi- 
ral in  United  States  navy,  and  long  superintendent  of 
United  Stales  Naval  ObBervatorr,  Washington   D.  C. 

'Itnpa,  Henry,  elected  in  18T7.  astronomer,  leading 
American  autliority  on  celestial  photography. 

'Diunr,  Jdia  Ghilitailiari  elected  in  ISTI,  phyiiicist, 
Profeasor  of  Natural  Philofwphy  in  the  Univerwty  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  oV  Chemialry  in  ila  medi- 
cal department,  made  the  fln't  photographic  portrait 
from  life,  and  author  of  "  History  ol  t''"    *■—"-•>> 


Civil  « 


I  and  Scie 


"Hist 


r  of  the  Conflict  betwc 


Dntton,  OUnnog  Edwaid,  elected  In  1884.  geologiat, 
m^or  in  the  United  Statea  army,  and  formeriy  in 
charge  ol  the  divL-'ion  of  volcanic  geology  on  the 
United  States  Qeolo«i™l  Survey. 

gincer,  designer  ot  the  St.   Louis  Bridge  and  of  tlie 
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MissiBsippi  jetty  Rystem,  and  projector  of  the  Nicara- 
gua  ShiD  jRailway. 

•Engefananiif  Geonef  original  member,  botanist,  lead- 
ing authority  on  North  American  vines  and  other 
apecies,  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

Farlowi  William  Qilaon,  elected  in  1877,  botanist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Cryptogamic  Botany  at  Harvard  University, 
Cambridg^e.  Mass. 

Feneli  WiUiamf  elected  in  1868,  meteorologist,  long 
connected  with  the  United  States  Si^rnal  Service  0^ 
fioe,  now  retired,  Martinsburgh,  W.  Va. 

*FnMr)  John  Fne%  original  member^  physicist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  at  the  Univereity  or  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*Gf«b1>i  Williani  Van,  elected  in  1876,  paleontoloji^st, 
in  chaifrQ  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  fossils  or  the 
Geological  Survey  of  California,  and  considered  the 
greatest  authority  on  invertebrate  paleontology  of 
those  ages  in  his  time. 

Qeath,  Fredniok  /LngmtiiSi  elected  in  1872,  chemist, 
Professor  of  Chemisitry  and  Mineralogy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

Gibbs,  Jorian  Willaid.  elected  in  1879,  physicist.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematical  Physics  at  Yale  University,  and 
author  of  various  memoire  in  thermodynamics. 

Oibbi,  OUvor  Wolootty  original  member,  chemist,  long 
Hum  ford  Professor  at  Harvard  University  and  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  now  independent  investigator  at 
Newport,  R.  I. 

QilWty  Gtore  Karl,  elected  in  1883,  geologist,  in 
charge  of  the  Appalachian  division  of  the  United 
States  Geological  survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gill,  Theodore  Hidhdai,  elected  in  1878,  naturalist, 
ichthyologist  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

^GilluBi  James  Melville,  original  member,  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  navy  and  originator  and  in 
charge  of  tlie  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

GDodale,  Gkoige  looooiiif  elected  in  1890,  botanist, 
Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Director  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Qoode,  Qeoige  Brown,  elected  in  1888,  ichthyolo- 
^st,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, with  charge  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum. 

*Qooldy  Angnfltns  AddJaon,  original  member,  natural- 
ist, leading  authority  on  conohology,  and  practicing 
physician. 

Qoald,  Beqjamin  Apthorp,  ori^al  member,  astrono- 
mer^ from  1868  till  1885  organizer  and  Director  of  the 
National  Observatory  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Cordoba,  now  editor  "Astronomical  Journal,''  Cam- 
bridge, Moss. 

*may,  Asa,  original  member,  botanist.  Professor  of 
Natural  History  at  Harvard  University  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  botanists  in  the  world,  author  of 
numerous  text-books. 

*Ghiyot,  Anudd,  original  member,  geographer.  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Geography  aud  Geology  at  Prince- 
ton, and  author  of  numerous  text-books. 

*Hadley,  Jamea.  elected  in  1872,  philologist.  Profess- 
or of  Greek  at  Yale  University  and  President  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society. 

Hagne^  Anudd,  elected  in  1885,  geologist,  in  chai^ 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  division  of  the  United  States 
Geolotrical  Survey. 

*Haldemaxi,  Bamnel  Btehman,  elected  in  1876,  philolo- 
gist, Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  also  naturalist  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Geological  Survey. 

Hall,  Asaph^  elected  in  1875,  astronomer,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States  navy  and  on  duty 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 
D.  C. .  discoverer  rf  the  moons  of  Mars. 

HalL  Jamei,  original  member,  paleontologist.  Geolo- 
gist of  the  New  York  Geological  Survey  and  Director 
of  the  New  York  State  Museum. 


EutiagB,  Gharlei  GOieldoii,  elected  in  1889,  physidst, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

•Haydan,  Fadiiiaiid  VandevMr,  elected  in  1873,  geolo- 
gist. Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  at  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Pennaylvania  and  director  of  Uie  Geological 
and  Gec^graphical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  usoallT 
called  by  his  name. 

«Hfliiiy,  JoMph,  original  member^  physicist,  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.' 


JOSBPH  RKHRT, 
PmMmC  of  M.  A.  S.,  IMS-ISn. 


ffilgaid,  Bngeno  WdldBmar,  elected  in  1872,  chemist. 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  ootany  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Slgard,  Juniii  Erannu.  oi^nal  member,  physicist, 
te  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sor- 

Wl,  Qtacgb  William,  elected  in  1874,  theoretical 
onomer,  assistant  m  the  office  of  the  ^'Ameri 

_*      f I      *T ^»  t        »   »  «• 


as- 
American 


tronomer^ 

Ephemeris  and  Naudcal  Almanac." 

mJlt  Heniy  Barker,  elected  in  188d«  chemist.  Profess- 
or of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

*HhohooQk,  Edward,  original  member,  geolqj^ist.  Presi- 
dent of  Amhentt  College  and  State  Geologist  at  vari- 
ous tames  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  York. 

^Hdhrook,  John  Edwards,  elected  in  1865,  natunliiit. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  and  an  accepted  authority  on  reptiles. 

Hioldeii,  Edward  Singletan,  electea  in  1885,  astrono- 
mer. President  of  the  University  of  California  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

*Hnbbard,  Jooeph  StUhnan,  original  member,  aatrono- 
mer.  Professor  of  Mathematios  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  on  duty  at  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory. 

*HiDnplireyB,  Andrew  Atkhuon,  ori/g^nal  member,  en- 
gineer, m  command  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
gineers with  rank  of  brigadier-freneral,  and  holding 
brevet  rank  of  major-general  in  tbe  United  States 
army,  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  and  com- 
mander of  Second  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

H^tt,  Alphem,  elected  in  1875,  naturalist,  Piofesnor 
of  Zodlogy  and  Paleontology  at  the  Massacnosetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  an  accepted 
authority  on  sponges. 

JaokBon,  Ohanea  Loring,  elected  in  1888,  chembt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Ilarvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Johnaon,  Samuel  'VHlliam,  elected  in  1866«  chemist, 
Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Agricultural  ChemUtry 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yade  Univenutf , 
and  author  of  "  How  Crops  grow  "  and  "  How  Crop* 
feed." 

King,  Glarenoe,  elected  in  1876,  geologist,  director  of 
the  geological  survey  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  and  tbeo 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  now  engaged 
in  !«pecial  geological  investigations. 

*&irthtad,  Jaied  Potter,  elected  in  1865,  phvsician. 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  and  an  able  inveetigi- 
tor  in  various  branches  of  natural  scienoe. 
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WeiflrhtB 

Labl^lBjf  Samuel  Fiflnonti  elected  in  1876,  astrono-  thropoloz7.'* 

mer,  in  cnaige  of  the  Observatory  in  Allejg^heny  City,  Manoi  fidwaid  E^lTsetor,  elected  in  1876,  naturalist, 

and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  formerly  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  University  of 

Le  Oontai  Jola,  elected  in  1878,  physicist.  Professor  Tokio,  Japan,  and  now  Director  of  the  Peabody  Acad* 

of  Physics^  and  in  1870-'81  President  of  tne  Univer-  eniy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Salem,  Mass, 

sity  of  CaUfomia.  Hiorton,  Haniyi  elected  in  1874,  physicist,  Presi- 

'^Le  OoBte,  John  Lawnoosy  original  member,  natural-  dent  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken, 

i8t,ref{mrded  as  the  greatest  entomologist  that  this  ooun-  N.  J. 

try  haa  ever  produced ;  his  specialty  was  coleoptera.  Hewbeirji  John  Stnmgi  ori|nnal  member,  geologist, 

Le  Oontet  Joeeph,  elected  in  1875,  geologist.  Professor  Professor  of  Geolopry  and  Paleontology  at  the  Coium- 

of  Geolc^y  ana  Natural  History  in  the  University  ot  bia  College  School  of  Mines  and  formerly  State  6e- 

California  and  author  of  several  works  on  evolution.  ologist  of  Ohio,  but  now  connected  with  the  national 

Leidj,  Jowpiif  elected  in  1884,  naturalist^  Director  of  survey  as  cjn>ert  on  f^pecial  subjects. 

the  Department  of  Biology  at  the  University  of  Penn-  Vewoombf  Bbnoiii  elected  in  1869,  astronomer,  senior 

sylvania,  alM  I^rofessor  of  Anatomy  there.  active  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States 

'  'L&tkjf  J,  Feteff  original  member^ geologist,  Director  navy,  and  in  charge  of  the  office  of  the  **  American 

of  the  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  regarded  as  Ephemerin  and  Nautical  Almanac." 

the  chief  authority  in  the  United  States  on  the  cool  Bewton,  Hubert  Anson,  original  member,  mathema- 

moBsuree  of  North  America.  tician.  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Yale  University 

*Le^iMreiiz.  Leo»  elected  in  1864,  botanist,  highest  and  accepted  authority  on  meteorites. 

American  authority  on  moesee  and  fossil  botany,  Co-  Hewtnii  Jobsi,  elected  in  1876,  engineer,  late  chief  of 

lumboA,  Ohio.  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  rank 

LoBgitiethi  lUn  Flifaar,  original  member^  aatrono-  of  brigadier-general  and  holding  the  brevet  rank  of 

mer,  in  charge  of  the  Friends'  Observatory  in  Phila-  migor-general  in  the  United  StatCA  army,  commanded 

delphia,  and  now  practicing  physician  in  Sharon  Hill,  .  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Gettys- 

Pa.  buiv,  and  was  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  New 

*Loand^EUa%  elected  in  1878,  mathematician.  Pro-  York  dty. 
fes^^r  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  at  Yale  *HortoB,  William  AngiutiUi  elected  in  1878,  engineer. 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  author  of  text-  graduated  at  the  Unit^  States  Military  Academy,  and 
books.  .       .      ,                            /                  _  From  1852  till  his  death  Professor  of  Civil  Engmeer- 
—     .                    -  j^^  ^^  ^^  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Univer- 


Lorerisgy  Joaeph,  elected  in  1878,  physicist.  Professor    ing  al 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosoph  v  and  Director    si^. 
r  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  or  Harvard  Uni-        Olii 


of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  or  Harvard  Uni-        OUveri  Jamei  Edwaidi  elected  in  1872,  mathemati- 


sistant  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy  of  Har-  Paokaidf  Alpheni  Spring)  elected  in  1872,  entomolo- 

vard  University.  gist.  Professor  of  Zodl<^  and  Geology  at  Brown  Uni- 

*Ma]inn,  Denu  Harty  original  member,  engineer.  Pro-  versity,  Providence,  B.  i.,  and  one  ot  the  founders  of 

fe»or  of  Engineering  at  tiie  United  States  Military  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  author  of  many  teict-  Feizoey  Oliailet  BanoBn,  elected  in   1877,  physicist, 

books.  assistant  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and  haa 

^Manh,  Q«(sge  FeiUna,  elected  in  1866.  philologist,  held  lectureships  on  logic  at  Harvard  and  Jonns  Hop- 
authority  on  Scandinavian  languages  and  long  Unitea  kins  Universities. 
States  minister  to  Italy.  *Petera,  OhristiAn  Henzy  Frederieky  elected  in  1876, 

Manih,  Othnlel  Oharlesy  elected  in  1874,  paleontolo-  astronomer^  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Hamilton  Col- 

gint.  Professor  of  Paleontology  at  Yale  University  and  lege  and  Director  of  the  Litchfield  Observatory,  Clin- 

dL«c-overer  of  more  than  1,000  new  spedee  of  extinct  ton,  N.  Y.    He.  discovered  forty-three  asteroids, 

vertebratea.  Fiokaringy  Edward  OharleBy  elected  in  1878,  astrono- 

MayoTy  Alfred  Wamhalli  elected  in  1873,  physicist,  mer.  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Geodesy  and  Di- 

Professor  of  Physics  at  tne  Stevens  Institute  or  Tech-  rector  of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  Univereity^ 

noloey.  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

*]fMk,  FieldiDg  Bradfind,  elected  in  1870,  paleontolo-  ^Foortiilefly  Louis  Fru^oii  da.  elected  in  1874,  natu- 

S'st^  authority  od  the  invertebrate  paleontology  of  II-  ralist,  assistant  in  charge  of  tne  tidal  division  of  the 

lois,  Ohio,  California,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  re-  United  States  Coast  Survey  ard  assistant  in  zoology 

gion.  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge, 

Meigi,  Montgoiiieiy  Oiraiiingham,  elected  in  1865,  quar-  Mass. 

tertnaater-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  ■   FoweUy  John  Wedeyy  elected  in  1880,  geologist,  Di- 

in  the  United  States  army,  architect  of  various  Gov-  rector  of  the  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of 

emment  buildings  in  Washington,  D.  C.  the  Rookj^  Mountain  region,  and  since  1881  Director 

MendaiihaU,  Tmoaam  Oorwiny  e^cted  in  1887,  physicist,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Superintendent  of  United  States  Coast  Survey.  FompaUTy  Ttaphaely  electea  in  1872,  geologist,  former- 

Minhaalay  Ai^tai,  elected  in  1889,  chemist,  formerly  ly  State  Geologist  of  Missouri,  of  the  Transcontinen- 

Profo^sor  of  Organic  Chemistry  at  Ckrk  University,  tal  Surve^^  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  now 

Worcester,  Mass.,  now  investigating  independently  m  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

England.  Fntnam,  ^ederlck  WbiL  elected  in  1885,  naturalist, 

ICdielaoiif  Albert  AbrahaoL  elected  in  1888,  physicist,  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  ArchsB- 

Profeeaor  of  Physics  at  Clark  University,  Worcester,  ology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Perma- 

Mass.,  and  the  author  of  a  brilliant  research  on  the  nent  Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the 

velocity  of  light.  Advancement  of  Science  since  1878. 

MitflneDf  Hemy,  elected  in  1886,  hydrographer,  assist-  Bmsseny  Iray  elected  in  1 882,  chemist,  Professor  ot 

ant  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  ana  has  served  Chemistry  at   the    Johns  Hopkins  University  and 

on  Government  commissions  to  examine  the  principal  editor  of  the  **  American  Chemical  Journal." 

harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  ^Bodgers,  John,  original  member,  naval  ofiicer,  com- 

MitobeUy  BDaa  Wefa)  elected  in  1865,  physician,  ao-  manded  the  North  Pacific  and  China  Seas  Expedition 

oepted  as  an  authority  on  questions  of  physiology,  in  1 852-' 56,  served  through  the  civil  war,  was  oom- 

toxioology,  and  nervous  diseases,  and  author  of  scien-  missioned  rear-admiral,  and  had  charge  of  the  United 

tiflo  works,  novels,  children's  books,  and  poems.  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Bogen,  Falnnui,  original  uioiDbcT,  tarmerljlecturor 
in  mechanicB  at  the  FraDklin  InatituU  knd  Profeuor 
of  Civil  Engineering  at  the  Univereity  of  PenoayU 

*B(««i,  Botwrt  Emidt,  anginal  member,  ahemist, 
ProfaBBor  of  Chemielry  ut  the  UniTeiwitj  of  PeoniyJ- 
vBni«  and  of  Chemistry  and  Toiicology  st  the  Jeffer- 
■OD  Medical  Co]lei;e,  Pliiladelpbia,  Pa. 

BoMTi,  WDUain  Angutni,  eleoted  in  1B86,  aalrono- 
mar,  Fn>fe»sor  of  ABtronomj  at  Colbj  Univeiwitj, 
Walerville,  Me.,  aiiU  Ml  acknowledged  authority  on 
miorometrical  work. 

*Sogei^  TUlUn  Barton,  origiiutl  member,  pliyuoi<t, 


1  authority  on  minenlooy  and  meteoritaa,  of  whidi 
la  collection  was  one  of  the  beat  in  the  woiid  uid 
10  finest  in  thi*  country. 
SmltL  Sitdmund  Hayo,  elected  in  1SM>,  politics!  ec 


•Btiinpmi,  mttbm,  elected  in  I8SS  nalunlist.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciencee  and  u>- 
veitigator  of  »ea  fauna  Qiidcr  the  auspices  of  the  L'niloi 
Slalea  Coaat  Snrvej,  whoee  deep-sea  dredging  eipe- 
ditiona  he  had  command  of 

*Stni«,  niMdat«,  original  member,  mathematician, 
PioleMor  of  Matbemanca  and  NaCnral  Philwopbj  al 
Butfceia  College,  New  Bnuuwidi,  N.  J.,  and  aDlb<« 
of  railoua  text-Ktoki  on  the  hiaher  mathematica. 

•fldUrant,  WOim  Btaribig,  elected  in  1871,  boUniX, 
recogmzed  aa  the  moec  acoompliBbed  hiolo)pK  tbtt 
this  cDuntiT  ha*  ever  produced, 

•ToRsy,  ifolm,  onsinal  member,  botaniet.  Professor  of 
ChemUtry  and  K>tany  at  Columbia  Collwe  and 
aaitayer  in  charse  of  the  UDilcd  States  Away  Office  in 
New  York  citv 

eTottsn,  JmUi  Qllliart,  original  ntember,  dvil  engi- 
neer, chief  of  eorre  of  en^neere  with  rank  of  bciic*- 
dier-general  and  brevet  nuik  of  mqor-general,  Uniud 
States  army,  and  long  a  member  of  tbe  United  Staus 


8,  phjsiciBt.  Bddi- 


Bood,  Ogdsn  nofaolasi  elected  in  ISBG,  pliynioiat.  Pro- 
fessor of  rhysioH  at  Columbia  College  and  author  of 


"  Modem  Chromatics." 


of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ai 


best  ever  nuuic;  also  he  devised  a  ruling  engine  for 

■Baxton,  JaMph,  original  member,  mechanician,  in- 
— ._-  .. [,  scientifle  itistnimenta,  and  con- 

hiladotphia,  or  which  be  wan  given 


cbariro. 
Sohott,  0 


t,  Ohariu  Antluiiy,  elected  in  18T3,  civil  engi- 
neer, Lwiatatit  on  the  United  Sute^  Coast  Survey  and 
author  of  vnrinua  observations  published  by  the  Smith- 

Soidder,  BamsBl  Hubbaid,  elocled  in  18TT,  naturaliHt, 
long  a-<KiHtaiit  librarian  of  Harvard  Cniveraitv,  and 
■inm  IRHB  paleontolof^t  to  the  Ucologicsl  Survey, 
ji- .  *..;:i  ; L^  jij  Ktgnds  first  in  the 


On  buttcrfilcs  and  fosail 

country.  "Vataoi 

Bellars,  WlUlam,  elected  in  18~3,  meohanical  engi-  Protesaor 
neer,  inventor  of  improved  forms  of  tools  and  ma-  gjii,  Ann 
chines,  for  which  he  has  received  upward  of  neventy  etsry  bodi 
palcnU.  It  is  due  to  his  influence  that  a  uniform  Watson, 
aVBtem  of  serene,  threads,  and  nuts  was  adopted  the  herbs 
throughout  the  United  Sulen. 

•Billiman,  Benjamin,  originat  meinhcr,  Profoisnr  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  fliatorv  st  Yale  Uiiiveraitv, 
and  callril  by  Edward  Everett  t)ie  ■'  Nestor  of  Ameri- 


Lighthouse  Board. 

TnwtoUgs,  John,  elected  in  1 
ford  Professor  of  the  ApplioolJon  of  8t 
All  Artd  and  Dinctor  ot^the  Jefienun  Physical  Labor- 
atory at  Harvard  University,  Camhridge,  Mass. 

TnwhiUgs,  WnUam  FetJt,  elected  In  IBTa,  engiocer, 
Profe-isorofEngincaringand  in  charge  ofthatdeuit- 
mentat  the  Columbia  College  Scboolof  Mines  in  licw 
York  roty. 

Timnboll,  James  Himmand,  elected  in  IBTS.  philolo- 
gist, formerly  librarian  of  the  Wadswoith  Athrnnis 

■t  Hartford,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  oi'~   ' '"" 

"  ■  "      Eliot's  Indian  B 


rof  Botany  at  Amherst  College,  and  tbe  highe4 

American  aulhoritv  on  iichcna  at  tbe  time  of  hi*  dealti. 

Venlll,  Addlsoa  Smay,  elected  in    1ST2,    naturalist. 

Profeasor  of  Geology  in  the  flbeffleld  Scientific  School 

_^j  . r  ((ooiogy  at  the   Peabody  Museum  of 

sea  dredging  under  tl; 
Fish  Co^mTsslon. 

Walksr,  Fiandi  Amasa,  elected  ii  .  . 
and  economist,  superintendent  of  the  ninth  and  tmtb 
cenaue  and  President  of  tbe  MaseaohuBetta  Institnle 
of  Technology,  alao  author  of  booka  on  political  emo- 
omy. 

holding  brevet  mnk  of  m^jor-genenl  United  States 
army,  chief  ot  engineer  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomse, 
and  permanent  commander  of  the  Fifth  Corps  of  tbe 


Onig,  elected  in  ie«T. 


■BUUman,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  orisinal  member,  founder  of 
tbe  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1846  and  pnifessnr 
in  various  departruente  of  Yale  Univerfitv  until  his 
death    author   of  "  First   Principles  of  Chemistry  " 


ty,  Cambriilp*, 

VUts,  Chailea  AUatliar,  elected  in  IBS9,  iwleootolc^ 

S'st,  in  charge  of  tbe  department  of  ranoBoic  invKU* 
'alee  in  the  United  States  Qeological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

WUUtey,  JoaUi  Ihrl^t,  original  member,  but  ha* 
since  resigned,  geologist,  formerly  Slate  Geohieiil  r.f 
Calilhmin.  and  now  I^lteeor  of  Geology  at  Hamrd 

Vhttaey,  Willlsm  Dwlgfat,  elected  in  18«,  and  baa 
since  resigned,  phi lologut.  Professor  of  Sandrit  eod 
Comparative  Pfulology  at  Yale  University  and  editot 
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of  the  Century  Dictionary,  laso  author  of  many  text-  of  Aluminum  Bronze  for  Cent  Coinage  "  (1864) ; 

♦mUi^u  T  -J.      •  •    1         I         .  T>  "On  Testing  the  Purity  of  Whisky "  (1865) ;  "  On 

Harvard  University  and  consulting  astronomer  to  the  vj®^) '  „  *   o^nx   ^"^^  oi,  r.  ^.     irom   Revenue 

United  States  Coast  Survey.  Stamps  "  (1870) ;  "  On  Silk  Culture  m  the  United 

Wood,  Horatio  Oi  elected  m  1879,  physician,  Clinical  States"  (1870);     *'0n   Water-proofing    of    the 

Frofesaor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  ttt  the  Fractional  Currency  "  (1876);    **0n    Demerara 

medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  Sugars"  (1878);   "On  the    Preservation  of  the 

vania.  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  United  States  Writing  of  the  Original  Declaration  of  Inde- 

^  *^.S&  Jo^ph  Janvier,  elected  in  1878,  surgeon,  Tn^^r  2^^^\^  *'      f  WT.^"^'a  i  ^^  W? 

on  dutrat^e  Su^n-Gene«Ps  office  in  Washing-  "  SS^^^^.^P^JS*^'^^  "jf  ,^*?qq7^  ^Tu^^^''°n''^ 

ton,  and  chained  with  collecting  materials  for  a  med-  (^^^)  ?      On  Glucose     (1883) ;   and  "  On  Cus- 

ical  hLftory  ot  the  civil  war  and  for  a  military  medical  toms  Duty  on  Philosophical  and  Scientific  Ap- 

museum,  also  attending  suigeon  on  President  Oar-  paratus "  (1885). 

fi«l<i-     ,      .     .  ^         ,  Funds. — There  has  been  received  by  bequest 

* Wartfimi,  Aiyis  HenTy,  elected  in  1872  geologist,  Stote  to  the  Academy  the  property  of  Alexander  D. 

G^lc^st  of  IlUnois,  and  m  charge  oi  the  State  Mu-  Bache  in  trust,  the  incomV  to  be  devoted  to  the 


seuai. 


Wright,  Aitimr  inUiaiiis,  elected  in  ISSVphysicist,    Prpsecution  of  research  in  physical  and  natural 


atomist,  Curator  of  Peabody  Museum  of  American    annual  income  of  |2,500,  a  portion  of  which  was 


Ethnology  and  Ardi»ology  of  Harvard  University,  devoted  to  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  United 

t^^mSTirto        ^^^^^^  ^^*^«  ^o"*®"^  Society  states  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 

"*  Yooiig.  Ghi^i'Wta%  astronomer,  Professor  of  ^^^""^r^Sii '^''ll'''"'^  ''^''^1^^^'  'H^  i^f  T 

AatronSmy  at  Princeton  College,  and  aithor  of  "  The  ??^^  published  in  the  report  of  the  United  States 

Son  "  and  several  astronomical  text-books.  Coast  Survey  for  1882.    Among  other  researches 

that  it  has  furthered  were  those  "  On  the  Veloci- 

Thus  the  total  membership  has  included  168  ty  of  Light,"  conducted  by  Simon  Newcomb ;  **  On 

rrsons,  of  which  2  never  accepted  their  election,  Complex  Inorganic  Acids,"  by  Wolcott  Gibbs ; 

have  resigned,  66  are  deceased,  8  are  on  the  and  '*  Investigations  on  the  Sun,"  by  Samuel 

honorary  list,  and  99  are  active  members ;  also  P.  Langley.    In  1878  a  sum  of  $40,000  was  left 

there  have  been  47  foreign  associates,  of  whom  22  to  the  Academy  by  Joseph  Henry,  the  income  of 

have  died.  which  ^oes  to  the  daughters  of  Prof.  Henry  dur- 

Meetingg. — Among  the  important  provisions  ing  their  lifetime.    There  was  received  from  the 

of  the  constitution  was  that  the  academy  should  estate  of  James  C.  Watson  an  amount  equivalent 

hold  one  stated  session  in  each  year  in  the  city  to  nearly  $14,000,  from  the  interest  of  which  a 

of  Washington,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  medal  is  to  be  prepared  to  be  awarded  to  the 

and  that  another  be  held  at  such  place  and  time  person  in  any  country  who  shall  make  any  as- 

as  the  council  may  direct.    The  latter,  known  as  tronomical  discovery  or  produce  any  astronomi- 

the  scientific  session,  was  at  first  called  in  Au>  cal  work  worthy  of  special  reward  and  contribut- 

fust,  but  is  now  usually  held  in  November.  It  ing  to  the  progress  of  astronomy.  There  have 
as  been  convened  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  North-  been  appropriations  from  this  fund  of  various 
ampton,  Mass.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Cambridge,  sums,  including  $300  in  1883  for  the  total  solar 
Mai«s.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  New-  eclipse  of  May  6  of  that  year ;  also  it  was  recom- 
port.  R.  1m  and  Albany,  N.  Y.  mended  that  $500  be  annually  set  aside  for  work 
Committees. — The  constitution  further  gives  on  tables  of  the  small  planets  discovered  by  Prot 
power  to  the  presiding  officer  to  appoint  all  com-  Watson,  as  expressly  desired  by  him  in  his  be- 
mittees,  whicn  are  of  three  kinds :  Those  of  the  auest  to  the  Academy ;  and  in  1887  the  sum  of 
Acadeniy,  such  as  **  On  Ways  and  Means  to  pro-  f  100  in  gold  from  this  fund  was  presented  to 
Tide  a  Fund  for  the  Academy  " ;  "  On  Weights,  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  for  his  valuable  labors 
Measures,  and  Coinage  " ;  "  On  the  Election  of  for  nearly  forty  years  in  promoting  the  progress 
Foreign  Associates";  and  "On  Reserving  Pub-  of  astronomical  science.  In  1889  this  medal  was 
lie  Liands  on  and  near  Mount  Whitney,  Cal.,  for  awarded  to  Dr.  Edward  Schoenfeld,  of  the  Uni- 
Scientific  Purposes  " ;  which  are  standing,  or  re-  versity  of  Bonn,  and  was  accepted  in  his  name 
main  in  force  until  the  purpose  for  which  they  b3t  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs.  The  circumstance  which 
were  appointed  has  been  accomplished.  Those  l»d  to  the  award  of  the  medal  was  the  comple- 
desi^ated  as  Government  committees  that  are  tion  of  the  "  Durchmusterung,"  or  a  great  star 
chosen  to  report  on  questions  referred  to  the  catalogue  begun  forty  years  ago  by  Argelander. 
Academy  by  the  Government  and  include,  since  The  ma^itude  of  the  task  of  preparing  this  cata- 
1S86  :  **0n  the  Astronomical  Day,  Eclipse  of  logue  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood 
1886,  and  New  Observatory  " ;  **  On  the  Tariff  that  it  includes  every  star  in  the  northern  hemi- 
Classiflcation  of  Wool " ;  "  On  Opium  " ;  and  "  On  sphere,  and  every  star  in  the  southern  hemi- 
Sagar  Determinations.*'  Finally  a  series  of  com-  sphere  above  30  declination  from  the  tenth 
mittees  on  the  various  trust  funds  and  medals  in  magnitude  upward— the  number  of  stars  in  the 
possession  of  the  Academy.  northern  hemisphere  being  about  300,000,  and  in 
Reports. — About  flft^r  official  reports  on  oues-  the  southern  hemisphere  nearly  150,0()0.  In  1882, 
tions  that  called  for  special  scientific  advice  nave  on  the  death  of  Henry  Draper,  his  widow  present- 
been  made  to  the  Government  since  1864,  and  ed  to  the  Academy  $6,000  for  the  establishment 
among  them  are :  **  On  the  Protection  of  the  of  a  gold  medal,  to  be  awarded  every  two  years 
Bottoms  of  Iron  Vessels "  (1864) ;  "  On  the  Use  to  the  individual,  in  this  or  any  country,  who 
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makes  the  most  important  discovery  in  astro- 
noioical  physics,  the  value  of  the  mednl  to  be 
9300.  The  first  avard  vaa  to  Samuel  P.  Langlev, 
in  1886,  and  the  second,  in  1888,  to  PMward  (.:. 
Pickering.    The  sum  ot  $8,000  van  placed 


study  ol  meteoric  bodies.  A  medal  was  secured 
from  this  sum,  and  in  1888  the  flrat  award  was 
made  to  Hubert  A,  Newton. 

Papers. — At  each  of  the  meetings  papers  ore 
read  deacriptive  ol  some  investigation  or  discov- 
ery made  by  the  author.  A  notice  of  such  a 
compi'inication  must  first  be  given  to  the  secre- 
tary, and  the  Academy,  while  holding  itself  re- 
sponsible for  the  propriety  of  the  paper,  dis- 
claims any  responsibility  for  the  tacts  or  opinions 
expressed.  There  have  been  1.036  papers  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  since  1664,  ot  whicn  a 
full  list  of  7T7  titles  appeara  in  the  annual  re- 

Krt  of  1883.  Besides  the  memoirs  by  the  mem- 
rs.  there  are  also  papera  giving  the  researches 
ot  other  scientists  who  have  been  specially  in- 
vited to  attend  the  sessions. 

Publications,— These  are  of  three  kinds- 
annual  reports,  memoirs,  and  biographical  mem- 
oirs. The  fln^t  are  transmitted  each  year  to 
the  President  ot  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
are  published  as  octavo  pamj^hiets  containine 
the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  held,  list  of 
papers  read,  and  an  appendix  giving  the  special 
reports  of  the  committees  appointed  to  consider 


Bubjects  referred  to  the  Academy  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  memoirs  are  e,  series  ot  quarto  vol- 
nraes,  containing  vainable  contributions  to 
science  made  by  the  members  and  originally 
presented  to  the  Academy  in  the  form  of  papars 
that  were  read  at  its  sessions.  Pour  volumes  have 
been  issued,  and  the  fifth  is  ready  for  printing. 
The  biographical  memoirs  consist  of  separate 
monographs  of  the  members  as  they  die,  and 
contain  usually  a  full  history  of  the  work  and 
bibliography.  Two  volumes  of  these,  including 
fifteen  sketches  each,  have  been  published. 

OiBcers.- The  ofBcers  are  chosen  tor  a  terra 
ot  six  vears,  and  the  first  president  was  Alexan- 
der D.  llache.  He  was  succeeded  on  his  death  in 
1868  by  Joseph  Henry,  who  then  held  olBce  until 
1878.  William  B.  RoRcrs  followed,  and  on  his 
death,  in  1882.  Othniel  C.  Marsh  became  presi- 
dent The  other  officers  at  present  are  Samuel 
P.  Langley,  vice-president;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  for- 


eign secretary ;  Asaph  Hall,  home  secretary;  and 
John  S.  Billings,  treasurer. 

Proceeding — The  stated  session  was  held, 
duriug  April,  in  Washington,  under  the  pr*^i- 
dency  ot  Othniel  C.  Marsh.  The  following  pa- 
pers were  read:  "Effects  of  the  Inhalation  cf 
Nitrogen,  Nitrous  Oxide,  Oiy^n,  and  Carbonic 
Acid  upon  the  Circulation,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Nitrous  Oxides,  .Anesthesia,  and  .!*■ 
Shyxia,"  by  Horatio  (,'.  Wood ;  *■  Appliealiim  cl 
nterference  Methods  to  Astronomical  Mcofure- 
ments,"  by  Albert  A.  Michelson;  " Physiogn-iinT 
of  American  Tertiary  Hemiptera,"  bv  'Samuel  II 
Seudder;  "Totality  of  the  Pkilipse  of  1889.  Ot- 
eember  22,"  bj-  David  P.  Todd  ;  "  The  Buddin? 
of  Sdpa  considered  in  Relation  to  the  Question 
ot  the  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Chatvctfrf,'*  by 
William  K.  Brooks;  "Recent  Advances  towaid 
a  Knowledge  ot  the  Fishes  of  the  Great  Oceank 
Depths."  by  George  B.  Goode  and  Tarlelon  H. 
Bean;  "A  System  of  CloESiBcation  of  Variable 
SUrs,"  bv  Seth  C.  Chandler;  "On  the  Spectroni 
of  Metats,"  by  Henry  A.  Rowland:  "On  tht 
Cheapest  Light,"  by  &imuel  P.  Langley ;  -  R«Ib- 
tion  ot  Secular  Disintegration  to  Certain  Crvi- 
talline  and  Transitional  Schists"  and  "  Structure 


searches  in  the  Sulphinides,"  by  Ira  Remsen.  A[ 
this  session  four  new  members  were  elected,  u 
follows:  Gen.  Thomas  U  Casev,  Prof.  Russell  H. 
Chittenden,  Prof.  George  L.  (joodale,  and  Prof. 
Richmond  M.  Smith. 

The  scientific  session  was  held  during  Novem- 
ber, in  Bcjston,  when  the  following  papers  wtrv 
firesentcd ;  "  On  the  Primary  Cleavage  Producw 
ormcd  in  the  Digestion  of  the  Albuminoid.  Gela- 
tin," by  Russell  H.  Chittenden;  "On  the  Classl- 
flcation  and  Distribution  of  Stellar  Spectra."  Iir 
Edward  C.  Pickering;  "On  the  Relation  ot  At- 
mospheric Electricity,  Magnetic  Storms,  and 
Weather  Elements  to  a  Cose  of  Traumatic  Neu- 
ralgia," bv  R.  Catlin;  "On  the  Growth  of  Chil- 
dren studied  by  Golton's  Method  ot  Percentile 
Grades,"  by  Henr^  P.  Bowdilch ;  "  On  Electrical 
Oscillations  in  Air,  together  with  Spectrosrapk' 
Study  of  the  Motions  of  Molecules  m  Electrical 
Discharges,"  by  John  Trowbridge ;  "  Some  Con- 
siderations regarding  Helmholtr,  s  Theorr  of  DL*- 
Bonance,"  by  Charles  R.  Cross ;  ■'  A  Critical  Swdr 
of  a  Combined  Metre  and  Yard  upon  a  Surface 
of  Gold,  the  Metre  having  Subdivisions  to  T«" 
Millimetres  and  the  Yard  to  Tenths  of  Inches.' 
and  "On  Evaporation  as  a  Disturbing  Elemrn I 
in  the  Delerraination  of  Temperatures,"  by  Will- 
iam A.  Rogers ;  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Phonograph 
in  the  Study  of  the  Languages  of  the  Amerinui 
Indians."  b^  J.  Walter  Fewkes ;  "On  the  Prob- 
able Loss  m  the  Enumeration  of  the  Colond 
People  ot  the  United  States  at  the  Census  of 
1870."  by  Francis  A.  Walker;  "On  the  Captan 
of  Periodic  Cometa  by  Jupiter,"  by  Hubert  A. 
Newton;  "On  the  Proteids  of  the  Oat  Kernel" 
by  Thomas  B.  Osborne ;  '■  On  the  Present  A-ipeel 
of  the  Problems  concerning  Lexell's  Gomel,  tn 
Seth  C.  Chandler;  "The  Gnjat  Falls  Coal  Field. 
Montana — it?  Geological  Age  and  Relations.'  bt 
John  S.  Newberry ;  "  Notes  on  the  Sepamtion  uf 
tbeOxides  inCerite.Samar^kite.  and  Gadolinile." 
by  Wolcott  Gibbs;  "  On  the  Relationships  ot  I  he 
Cyclopteroidea,"  by  Theodore  Gill ;  and  "  On  Uie 
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Ori^n  of  Electro-Magnetic  Waves,"  by  Amos  E.  enied  by  the  organic  law  or  the  statutes  of  the 

Dolbear.    During  the  year  the  Academy  has  lost  several  States  creating  them  ;  and  the  amend- 

two  of  its  members  by  death.    These  are  John  ment  as  proposed  gives  a  rule  which  in  its  proper 

H.  C.  Coffin  and  Christian  H.  F.  Peters.    Sketch-  exercise  should  prevent  the  application,  in  any 

es  of  their  lives  appear  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  way  and  in  any  State,  of  public  moneys  to  the 

At  this  session  five  new  members  were  elected,  particular  purposes  prohibited.   The  League  calls 

including  Prof.  Lewis  Boss,  Prof.  Charles  S.  attention  to  the  fact  ^hat  in  1875  James  G.  Blaine 

Hastings,  Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  Prof.  Sereno  introduced  a  similar  amendment  to  the  Consti- 

^^atAon,  Prof.  Arthur  Michaels.    This  makes  tution,  proposed    by  President  Grant,  in  the 

the  list  of  membership  number  exactly  100,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  it  passed 

finit  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Academy  that  this  that  body  by  a  vote  of  180  to  7.   But  the  amend- 

number,  which  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Academy  ment  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  28  to 

fixes  as  a  maximum  limit,  has  been  reached.  16— not  the  requisite  two  thirds.    On  June  15, 

NATIONAL   LEAGUE   FOR  THE   PRO-  1876,  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 

TECTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS,  Cincinnati  declared :  *'  The  public-school  svstem 

an  organization  incorporated  by  the  Stat«  of  of  the  United  States  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Amer- 

New  York,  Dec.  24,  lo89.    The  objects  of  the  ican  republic,  and,  with  a  view  to  its  security  and 

League  are  to  secure  constitutional  and  legisla-  permanence,  we  recommend  an  amendment  to  the 

live  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  com-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  forbidding  the 

mon-school  system  and  other  American  institu-  application  of  any  public  funds  or  property  for 

tions;   to  promote  public  instruction  in  har-  the  benefit  of  any  schools  or  institutions  under 

roony  with  such  institutions;  and  to  prevent  sectarian  control."     The  Democratic  national 

all  sectarian  or  denominational  appropriations  platform  adopted  at  St.  Louis,  June  28, 1876,  de- 

of  public  funds.    It  is  claimed  b^  the  League  clared :  "  We  do  here  reafiirm  .  .  .  our  faith  in 

that  the  leading  political  parties  m  the  United  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  state,  for  the 

States  have  already  committed  themselves,  in  sake  alike  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,"  and  re- 

their  platforms,  to  the  objects  of  the  League;  ferred  to  "the  public  schools  .  .  .  which  the 

and  it  is  proposed  to  add  an  amendment  to  the  Democratic  party  has  cherished  from  their  foun- 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing  that  dation,  and  is  resolved  to  maintain*  without 

**  No  State  shall  pass  any  law  respecting  an  es-  prejudice  or  reference  for  any  class,  sect,  or  creed, 

tablishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  and  without  largesses  from  the  treasury  to  any." 

exercise  thereof,  or  use  its  property  or  credit,  or  The  League's  plan  of  action  embraces  the  or- 

any  money  raised  by  taxation,  or  authorize  either  ganization  of  auxiliary  leagues  throughout  the 

to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  main-  country,  without  regard  to  creed  or  party,  and 

taining,  or  aiding,  by  appropriation,  pavment  for  the  appointment  of  local  committees  to  select 

services,  expenses,  or  otherwise,  any  church,  re-  the  best-equipped  persons  as  school  trustees  and 

ligious  denomination,  or  religious  society,  or  any  superintendents,  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of 

imititution,  society,  or   undertaking   which  is  school-houses  and  appliances  and  the  personal 

wholly  or  in  part  under  sectarian  or  ecclesias-  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers.    These 

tical  control."   Several  of  the  States  already  con-  committees  should  scrutinize  text^books  to  see 

tain  provision  against  the  violation  of  religious  that  they  contain  nothing  of  a  sectarian  charac- 

freedom  and  the  sectarian  appropriation  of  the  ter  likely  to  violate  the  American  principle  of  a 

public  moneys ;  but  only  a  national  provision,  it  complete  separation  of  Church  and  state.    They 

IS  claimed,  can  set  the  question  at  rest.    There-  also  see  that  no  public  monevs  are  appropriated 

fore  the  fore^ing  proposed  amendment  to  the  for  sectarian  purposes,  and  that  the  inmates  of 

Constitution  is  submitted  by  the  League  for  the  public  institutions  are  subjected  to  no  foreign  or 

approval  of  statesmen,  jurists,  lawyers,  publi-  sectarian  teaching.    They  remind  party  leaders, 

ci:its,  clergymen,  college  presidents,  superintend-  caucuses,  and  conventions  of  the  pledges  of  their 

ents  of  public  instruction,  and  others  en^^aged  in  respective  parties  for  the  protection  of  American 

educational  work  in  all  States  of  the  Union.     In  institutions ;  and  they  question  all  candidates  for 

proposing  to  resist  assaults  upon  American  in-  public  ofilce  as  to  their  standing  on  these  f  unda- 

•"titutions,  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  American  mental  principles.   It  is  announced  that  the  first 

people,  and  the  authority  of  American  law,  by  business  of  the  auxiliary  or  local  leagues  is  the 

whomsoever  made  and  under  whatsoever  pre-  arousing  of  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  free 

tense  of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  Constitution  public-school  education,  by  inducing  public-spir- 

of  the  State  of  New  York  supplies  this  simple  ited  men  and  women  to  consider  this  national 

rule :  "  But  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  se-  question  and  to  supervise  at  the  same  time  their 

cured  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  own  local  schools.    An  inspection  of  the  latter 

of  licentiousness  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  may  lead  to  the  appointment  of  committees  to 

with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State,"  a  rule  rec-  examine  and  report  to  the  auxiliary  or  local 

ognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  leagues  what  reforms  are  needed,  and  what  steps 

States  when  it  adjua^ed  that  '*  Crime  is  not  ex-  should  be  taken  to  secure  them.    Consultations 

cused  because  sanctioned  bv  any  partisan  sect  of  this  sort  thn)ughout  the  country,  it  is  asserted, 

which  may  designate  it  as  religion.      The  adop-  would  lead  to  the  development  of  effective  plans 

tionof  this  amendment,  the  Li^gue  believes,  will  for  removing  the  public  schools  from  party  con- 

wcomplish  the  end  it  has  in  view — to  prevent  the  trol.   The  League  offers  no  opposition  to  private 

use  of  the  money  or  credit  of  the  United  States  or  parochial  schools  which  do  not  attempt  to 

by  any  State  for  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  pur-  draw  their  support  from  public  funds  or  subject 

poses.   It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  pro-  their  pupils  to  un-American   teachings;    and, 

^ion  in  the  amendment  in  reference  to  local  while  aisapproving  of  the  predominant  influence 

municipalities  within  the  States,  as  these  are  gov-  of  any  particular  denomination  in  the  public- 
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school  management,  it  also  disapproves  of  the  ex- 
clusion from  a  fair  share  in  the  management  of 
those  parents  or  guardians,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation, who  send  their  children  to  the  schools. 
The  headquarters  of  the  League  are  at  140  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York  city. 

NATAL  APPARATUS,  NEW.  Flske*8 
Range  Finder. — A  ready  means  for  determin- 
ing the  exact  position  and  range  of  an  object 
to  be  fired  at,  whether  from  a  fort  or  war  vessel, 
is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  in  gun- 
nery ;  and  anything  that  can  give  this  informa- 
tion at  a  glance,  and  at  the  same  time  be  simple 
in  construction  and  of  easy  manipulation,  ap- 
pears at  once  to  the  practical  minds  of  the  sailor 
and  soldier  whose  duties  are  the  pointing  and 
firing  of  the  guns.  Lieut.  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  of 
the  navy,  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  has  produced  an  extremely  in- 
genious instrument  for  use  on  board  ship,  called 
a  range  finder,  and  another  somewhat  similar  in- 
strument for  arm^  use,  which  is  called  a  position 
indicator.  A  decidedly  novel  application  of  the 
Wbeatstone  bridge  as  a  means  oi  measuring  the 
angles,  and  by  means  of  which  ranges  or  dis- 
tances can  be  read  directly  from  a  scale,  forms 
the  principle  on  which  the  whole  is  based. 
Broaalv  considered,  the  method  consists  in  de- 
terminmp^  a  fractional  portion  of  a  conductor, 
bearing  m  length  a  ratio  to  the  angle  included 
between  two  lines  of  sight  directed  upon  a  dis- 
tant object,  and  simultaneously  causme  a  dis- 
turbance in  an  electrical  balance,  including  the 
conductor  in  its  circuit,  proportional  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  fractional  portion,  and  observing 
the  difference  in  potential  due  to  the  disturbance. 
The  accompanying  diagram  illustrates  the  sim- 
ple and  ingenious  manner  in  which  this  is  car- 
ried out.  A  B  is  the  base  line,  T  the  position  of 
a  distant  object,  the  range  of  which,  A  T,  is  to  be 
determined.    By  trigonometry,  in  the  triangle  A 

T  B,  A  T  =    .     .^.t,  X  sin  A  B  T.    Let  C  and 

*  sin  A  r  B 

D  represent  two  telescopes  pivoted  at  the  points 
A  and  B,  and  sweeping  over  arcs  E  and  F  of 
conducting  material,  the  arcs  having  their  ex- 
tremities upon  the  base  line  A  B.  Let  the  tele- 
scope C  be  directed  upon  the  point  T,  assuming 
the  position  C  in  dotted  lines.  Then,  obviously, 
the  angle  C  A  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  T  B, 
and  the  portion  of  the  arc  E  included  between 
the  positions  C  and  C  of  the  telescope  will  meas- 
ure the  angle  A  T  B.  In  the  foregoing  formula 
the  base  line  A  B  is  known  by  measurement,  and 
the  angle  A  B  T  may  be  observed ;  and  if  the 
angle  A  B  T  is,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  a  right 
angle,  then  the  sin  A  B  T  becomes  unity.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  find  the  angle  A  T  B  in 
order  to  determine  the  distance  A  T,  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  simple  and  rapid 
means  of  at  once  determining  what  the  angle  A 
T  B  is.  To  this  end,  the  conducting  arcs  E,  F, 
are  connected  in  the  manner  of  a  Wheatstone 
bridge,  the  four  members  of  which  are  shown 
respectively  at  a,  6,  c,  d.  In  this  bridge  is  con- 
nected a  galvanometer  in  the  usual  way,  and  also 
the  battery  h,  the  terminals  of  the  battery  wire 
being  connected  to  the  telescopes  at  their  pivot 
points  A,  B,  so  that  the  circuit  proceeds  through 
the  telescopes  to  the  arcs,  and  then  at  the  arc  F 
ddvides  through  the  wires  6,  d,  and  at  the  arc  E 


divides  through  the  wires  a,  e.  When  the  two 
telescopes  C  and  D  stand  at  right  angles  to  the 
base  line,  and  hence  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
bridge  will  balance  and  no  deflection  will  be 
shown  at  the  galvanometer.  But  if  the  telescope 
be  moved  out  of  parallelism  with  the  other,  then 
the  bridge  will  be  thrown  out  of  balance  and  the 
galvanometer  will  be  deflected.  The  extent  «f 
this  deflection  depends  upon  the  length  of  art 
included  between  the  two  positions  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  will  be  greater  as  that  arc  increases, 
so  that  with  a  battery  of  constant 
electro-motive  force  it  becomes 
possible  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  movement  of  the  teles- 
cope by  simply  observing  the 
inaicator  of  the  galvanome- 
ter, which  is  graduated  to 
yards.  The  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer  has 
been  neglected,  and  it 
has  been  assumed 
that  the  B,  M,  F, 
and  internal  re- 
sistance of  the  bat- 
tery and  the  re- 
sistance of  the 
various  con- 
tacts remain 
constant. 


Fio.  1.— Ranok  Finder  Diaoram. 

While  this  is  not  theoretically  true,  Lieut  Fiske 
finds  that  by  using  storage  batteries  and  by  mak- 
ing the  contacts  carefully,  no  appreciable  error  is 
introduced.  Careful  experiments  with  this  range 
finder  at  sea  show  that  the  errors  of  the  instru- 
ment are  insignificant  and  the  indications  abso- 
lutely instan&neous.  The  telescope  is  mounted 
upon  the  top  of  a  hollow  pedestal,  through  whi'-h 
the  wires  are  led,  and  as  aluminum  bronze  and 
iron  are  the  materials  used,  it  can  be  left  on  de^^k 
without  any  protection  other  than  that  afforded 
by  a  cover  placed  over  the  telescope.  These  in- 
struments are  placed  one  at  the  bow  of  the  ve^ 
sel  and  another  at  the  stem,  which  gives  a  hr.s 
base  line ;  another  pair  are  placed  one  at  either 
end  of  the  bridge,  which  offers  a  shorter  base 
line,  but  one  of  sufficient  length  for  the  accurate 
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Fig.  S.— PosTnoK  FmnB  Dusaui. 

iccuracj  ol   the  range  finder  ia   iess  than  one 
lult  ot  1  per  cent,  at  three  thousand  yards. 

A  mere  distance  finder  does  not  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  &  fort,  as  the  men  at  each  gun  must 
know  how  far  the  target  is  from  that  gun  and  in 
what  direction,  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  locale  and  indicate  the  position  not  only  of 
one.  but  of  several  shifw.  Lieut,  Fiske  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  "position  finder"  as  the  solu- 
tion ot  the  problem.  One  of  these  instruments 
i."  intended  to  be  attached  to  each  group  of  gnos. 
then  these  different  groups  can  be  concentrated 
on  one  ship,  or  mode  to  fire  at  different  ships, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  commanding 
oflleer.  In  the  figure  A  B  represents  a  line  of 
llie  defensive  work.  C,  D,  E,  are  guns  — 
minding  the  area  which  includes  the  posili 
The  object  lo  be  attained  is  to  lay  all  the  guns 
correctly  upon  the  target,  although  the  persons 
in  charge  of  the  guns  may  be  unable  to  see  the 
target,  and  be  ignorant  of  its  bearing  and  dis- 
tance. O  and  H  are  arcs  ot  conducting  mate- 
rial placed  symmetrically  with  respect  to  a  l»se 
line,  I  J.  These  arcs  are  located  at  stations  dis- 
tant from  the  positions  ot  the  guns,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  a  view  of  the  area  to  be  protected  by 
the  guns  will  not  be  cut  off  from  the  stations  by 
smoke,  points  of  land,  or  other  obstacles.  For 
this  reason  it  is  better  that  elevated  positions 
should  be  chosen  tor  the  stations. 

K  and  L  are  two  pivoted  telescopes,  the  free 
encLt  at  which  move  over  the  arcs  U  and  H,  and 
constantly  maintain  electrical  contact  therewith. 
These  telescopes  may  be  directed  upon  the  tar- 
eef.  which  wifl,  there'fora,  be  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  lines  of  sight  of  the  telescopes.  Lo- 
<!*ted  at  a  station  distant  both  from  the  guns 
nod  from  the  positions  of  the  arcs  Q.  H,  and  usu- 
^y  at  a  place  sate  from  the  effects  ot  the  ene- 


my's fire,  there  is  established  a  directing  station 
in  which  is  a  chart  or  map  represented  by  a,  h,  e, 
d,  and  on  which  ore  lines  drawn  to  correspond  to 
the  parapet  of  the  fort,  the  base  line,  etc.  K' 
and  L'  are  pivoted  arms  similar  to  the  arms  K,  L, 
the  tree  ends  of  which  pass  over  and  make  con- 
stant contact  with  the  arcs  0'  and  II'.  Extend- 
ing from  the  extremities  of  the  arc  0'  are  wires 
1  and  2,  and  extending  from  the  pivoted  tele- 
scope K  to  the  pivoted  arm  K'  is  a  wire  3,  which 
includes  a  battery  ;  a  galvanometer  is  also  in  the 
circuit.  The  wires  1,  S.  3,  4,  the  arcs  G,  U',  the 
battery,  and  the  galvanometer  are  connected  in 
circuit  in  the  form  of  a  Wheatstone  brid^,  and 
the  effect  ot  moving  the  telescope  to  the  nght  or 
left  is  to  increase  or  decrease  the  resistance.  If 
the  two  telescopes  be  sighted  npon  the  target, 
and  if  a  third  observer  moves  the  arms  K'  and 
L',  and  at  the  same  time  watches  the  ^vanome- 
ters  M.  M'.  he  will  have  placed  the  arms  K',  L'  at 
precisely  the  sanie  angles  as  the  telescopes  K,  L, 
when  both  galvanometers  show  zero  reading. 
Inasmuch  as  the  chart  bears  a  definite  propor- 
tion to  the  area  which  includes  the  position  ot 
the  target,  it  follows  that  it  the  axes  of  the  arms 
K',  L'  bo  prolonged  they  will  intersect  at  the  posi- 
tion F'.  which  on  the  chart  would  represent  the 
actual  position  of  the  target.  The  latest  im- 
provement in  this  position  indicator,  and  one 
which  ^vcE  less  than  one  third  of  1  per  cent. 

r...  away  with  the  cha: : I  :__ 

r  which  the  bat- 
aesplai  . 

s  fitted  inside  the  tripod  of  one  ot  the  instru- 
uents.    Over  the  plate  sweeps  two  pointers,  one 


of  which  is  moved  by  the  movement  of  the  tele- 
scope overhead,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  the  other 
pointer  is  in  electrical  connection  with  the  second 
telescope  at  the  otherend  of  the  base  line.  The 
distance  between  the  pivots  ot  the  two  telescopes 
represents  the  length  of  the  base  line,  and  the 
pointers  the  distance  from  either  end  of  the  base 
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line  to  the  target.  The  brass  plate  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  squares,  the  sides  of  which  are 
in  proportion  to  the  sides  of  the  squares  into 
which  the  actual  territory  coming  under  observa- 
tion is  divided.  When  the  two  telescopes  are 
parallel  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  included 
m  the  circuit  points  to  zero,  moving  either  tele- 
scope throws  in  a  different  resistance,  and  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflecteil.  There 
is  a  slider  moving  along  one  of  the  movable 
arms,  which  are  graduated  in  yards,  and  the 
number  of  yards  at  which  the  slider  rests  when 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  ^ain  at  zero 
shows  the  distance  the  target  is  off,  while  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  movable  arms  is  the 
exact  location  of  the  target.  The  square  over 
which  this  intersection  is  located  is  then,  with 
the  distance,  reported  to  the  battery  officer,  so 
that  he  can  regulate  the  pointing  of  his  guns. 

NEBRASKA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  March  1,  1867;  area,  76,855  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  122,993  in 
1870;  452,402  in  1880;  and  1,058,910  in  1890. 
Capital,  Lincoln. 

government.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year ;  Governor,  John 
M.  Thaver,  ^publican ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
George  t>.  Meikiejohn ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ben- 
jamin R.  Cowdery ;  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
Thomas  H.  Benton ;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Hill ; 
Attorney-General,  William  Leese ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  George  B.  Lane ;  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  J. 
Steen;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Amasa  Cobb ;  Associate  Justices,  Samuel  Max- 
well and  T.  L.  Nerval. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  presents 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


ooumms. 


COUNTIES 


Adams . . . . 
Antelope . . 

Arthur 

Banner 

BlMkbird  . 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte. 
Brown . . . . 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler 

CaM 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cheyenne . 
Cherry  — 

Clay 

Colfluc 

CumlnfiT-  • 
Custer . .  . 
Dakota. . . . 

Dawc.t 

Dawson . . . 

Deuel 

DUon 

Dodire 

Douf^las. . . 

Dundy 

Fillmore. . . 
Franklin  . . 
Frontier. . . 
Furnas — 

Gage 

Qarfleld  .. 
Ooaper.... 


1880, 

10,885 
8.958 
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•  ■  •  •  * 

4,1T0 


7,581 
6,987 
9,194 
16.688 
2,s«99 
70 
1,558 

•  •    ■  •  •  • 

11,294 

6A^ 
5,569 
2,211 
8,218 

'^909 

'  4,177 

11,268 

87,645 

87 

10,204 

5,465 

984 

6.407 

18,164 

*  V,678 


1890. 

24.808 

10,899 

91 

2,485 

*V.i46 

8,688 

5.494 

4,859 

22,162 

11,069 

15,454 

24,080 

7.028 

4,807 

5,698 

6,428 

16,810 

10,458 

12,265 

21.677 

5.8^ 

9,722 

10.129 

2,898 

8,084 

19,260 

158,006 

4.012 

16,022 

7.698 

8,497 

9,M0 

o0.o44 

1.650 

4.bl6 


Increnw. 

14,068 
6,446 
91 
2,485 
•109 
1,146 
4.518 
5,494 
4,8.')e 

14,681 
4,182 
6,260 
7.897 
4,129 
4,787 
4,185 
6,428 
6,016 
8,865 
6.696 

19,466 
2,178 
9,722 
7,220 
2,S98 
8.907 
7,997 
120,868 
8,975 
5,818 
2,228 
7.568 
8.483 

28,180 
1,639 
8,148 


Grant 

Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hurlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Kearney 

Keva  Ma 

Keith  

KlmbaU 

Knox  

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

MadiMMi 

McPheraon 

Merrick 

Nance 

Nemaha... 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Pheipe 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow 

Richardson 

Rock 

Saline 

8*n>y 

Saunders 

Scott's  Bluff. 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston 

Vafley 

Washtngton 

Wayne 

Webster. 

Wheeler 

York 

Unorganized  territory. 


1880.         1800. 


1,461 
8w572 
8,267 
6.086 
119 
1,012 
8.287 

•  •  •      •  • 

44t91 
8,096 
7.505 

4,078 

"194 

•  ■  «  ■  •  « 

8,666 

28,090 

8,688 


5,569 

'  5,941 
1.818 

10.451 
4,285 

15,787 
6,920 

*  'i447 
1,208 
9,511 
6,846 
8,044 

1^06l 

•  ■  •  •  •  • 

14.491 

4,481 

15,810 

Viiii 
"%mi 

699 
1,818 
6,118 


8,884 
8,681 

818 
7,104 

644 

11,170 

2.918 


466 
Afi» 

16w5l8 

14.096 
8,158 
a9GB 
&799 

18,678 

426 

9.4S0 

]4,^«50 

10,888 
9.061 
8,920 
8,566 
959 
8^588 

76.895 

10.441 
1,878 
1,668 

18,669 

401 

8,796 

6^778 

18.980 

11.417 

85.408 

10340 
4,864 
9,869 
4.864 

1^487 

10,617 
K887 

17,574 
&088 

80.097 
6L875 

81,5n 
1.888 

16.140 
8,667 
6,899 
8.4S8 
4,619 

18,788 

517 

8,176 

7,098 

11,869 
6,169 

11,810 
1,668 

17,879 
695 


•456 

8,4<» 

7JH\ 

8.flr« 
8,S84 
4,T>7 

las^ 

426 

5.aw 

6.754 
2.78^ 
4>S0 
SjfSO 
2,868 
^» 
4.916 
48.805 
6.609 
lv875 
1.663 
8.«'80 
401 
8^417 
AMI 
8,479 
7.1 « 
9.676 
8L4i6 
4L864 
7.4i2 
8.668 
5.926 
8.971 
5.T96 
%MA 
8,03 
5,606 
2.3)94 
5.767 

4.998 


Toul. 


1.756 

6,63 
517 
8.176 
4,76S 
8288 

4.106 
1,<«9 
6.109 
2.2IS 


458,408     1,058.910    <   606.5()6 


*  Decrease. 

Finances. — The  following  facts  are  presented 
by  the  State  Treasurer  in  his  biennial  report : 

Dec  1, 1888.  cash  on  hand $986.298  78 

Receipts  since  Dec.  1, 188b 4,666,82b  48 

ToUl •5.68S.627  14 

DiabnrsemenU  sinoe  Dec  1, 18Sa •4.028JT^  94 

Not.  80, 1^90,  balance  on  hand l,S9944o  80 

The  balances  in  the  more  important  funds 
on  Nov.  30, 1890  were  as  follow : 

General  ftind 9461,267  "6 

Slnkinffftind 19&^St«  » 

Permanent  school  ftand 521364  b4 

Temporary  school  ftmd 80&.O8S  99 

Permanent  university  fand 83^  7> 

Temporary  unlTersity  ftind 47,7^  65 

Agnricultufal  college  endowment  ftmd ll.SIS  71 

Hospital  for  Insane  ftind 11.084  48 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  prop- 
eHy  of  the  State  in  1889  was  f  182,763,53a41.  an 
increase  of  $6,750,717.96  compared  with  the  as- 
sessment of  1888.  The  assessment  of  1880  gave 
the  value  of  property  for  taxation  as  $184,770,- 
304.54,  a  total  increase  for  two  years  of  $8»757,- 
484.09. 
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The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  in  the  Nebraska  Indostrial  Home,  under  the  super- 

1889  was  about  6*5  mills,  of  which  4*9  mills  were  vision  of  the  Women's  Board  of  Associate  Churi- 

for  the  general  fund,  *7  mill  for  the  school  fund,  ties.  The  institution  was  opened  May  1;1889.  The 

and  the  remainder  for  special  funds.    The  rate  number  admitted  up  to  Nov.  30,  1890,  was  59. 

for  1^90  was  about  6*25  mills,  of  which  4f^  The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the  Soldiers' 

mills  were  for  the  general  fund,  f}  mill  for  the  and  Sailors'  Home,  at  Grand  Island,  shows  that 

school  fund,  and  the  remainder  for  special  funds.  238  persons  have  been  admitted  to  the  home  dur- 

The  State  debt  remains  at  $449,267.35.  ing  its  existence.    At  present  there  are  150  mem- 

Connty  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Nebraska  hers  on  the  rolls, 

oounties  in  1^  was  $5,302,081,  an  increase  of  Prisons  and  Reformatories. — On  Dec.  1. 

$95,283  in  ten  years.    Of  this  total,  the  sum  of  1888,  there  were  338  convicts  at  the  State  Prison ; 

$5,033,014  is  a  bonded  debt,  and  $269,077,  a  during  the  two  years  ensuing  349  were  received 

floating  debt.    Hardly  one  fourth  of  the  counties  and  300  discharged,  leaving  ^7  iiuthe  prison  on 

are  without  debt.  Nov.  30,  1890. 

Edneation. — The  number  of  children  of  The  State  Industrial  School,  at  Kearney,  con- 
school  a^  has  increased  from  298,006  in  1888  to  tained  275  pupils  on  Nov.  30.  Since  the  organi- 
332,343  m  1890,  and  the  number  enrolled  in  the  zation  of  the  school  471  boys  and  149  girls  nave 
public  schools  has  risen  in  the  same  time  from  been  committed  to  it  by  the  courts. 
215,889  to  240,350.  The  average  dail^  attend-  Railroads.— The  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
ance  in  1888  was  129,628,  while  in  1890  it  had  in-  Transportation  on  the  mileage  of  railroads  in  the 
creased  to  146,139.  There  are  now  5,973  school-  State,  Dec.  1,  1890,  shows  a  total  mileage  of 
booses,  an  increase  of  750  in  two  years.  5,440*29. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  pub-  Tlie  Dronglit  SnlTerers. — The  farmers  in  the 

lie  schools  for  the  school  year  ending  in  1890  western  portion  of  the  State  suffered  severe  losses 

was  10,555 — 2,861  males,  at  an  average  salary  of  during    the  year  through  the  prevailing   dry 

$43  a  month,  and  7,694  females,  at  an  average  weather.    In  some  counties  the  crops  were  almost 

salary  of  $37.92  a  month.     The    amount   of  an  entire  failure,  in  others  scarcely  one  fourth  of 

money  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was  $2,051,349.-  a  crop  was  raised.    During  September  and  Octo- 

69,  an  increase  of  $351,565.08  over  the  amount  ber  reports  of  destitution  among  the  farmers  of 

paid  in  1888.    The  average  length  of  term  in  the  drought-stricken  counties  reached  the  Gov- 

each  school  district  has  been  increased  three  emor,  but  it  then    seemed   that  each  county 

days  over  any  previous  year,  4,408  districts  hav-  would  be  able  to  care  for  its  own  people.    In  the 

ing  had  from  six  to  ten  months  of  school  during  early  part  of  November,  however,  the  appeals  for 

the  school  year.  help  rapidly  multiplied,  and  the  Governor  ap- 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  State  Uni-  pointed  two  persons  to  visit  the  afflicted  region 

versity  has  been  steadily  growing.    In  1887-'88  and  report  the  true  situation.    They  found  the 

there  were  406 ;  in  1888-^89  there  were  427 ;  in  facts  even  worse  than  had  been  represented.    The 

1889-'90  there  were  475.    For  the  current  year,  Governor  thereupon  issued  an  apoeal  to  the  public 

1890-'91,  there  are  enrolled  513  students.     Of  for  contributions,  and  appointea  a  committee  to 

this  number  208  are  women  and  305  men.  receive  and  distribute  them.    A  generous  re- 

Charities. — At  the  Nebraska  Hospital  for  the  sponse  was  received,  and  the  railroads  trans- 
Insane,  at  Lincoln,  there  were  392  patients  on  ported  all  supplies  for  the  sufferers  free  of 
Dec.  1,  1888;  398  patients  were  received  during  charge.  From  reports  obtained  from  each  county 
the  two  years  ensuing,  and  448  were  discharged,  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  the  Governor 
leaving  342  in  the  hospital  on  Nov.  30,  1890.  estimated  that  at  least  6.011  families  would  re- 
This  institution,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  2  new  quire  fuel  and  provisions  durine;  the  winter  and 
State  hospitals  have  recently  been  completed  and  spring,  and  9,938  families  would  need  grain  and 
filled,  has  still  on  its  rolls  42  more  patients  than  seed  for  the  spring  planting.  A  relief  appropria- 
should  be  accommodated,  and  but  very  few  of  tion  of  at  least  $200,000  from  the  Legislature  of 
the  insane  who  were  two  years  ago  cared  for  in  1891  will  be  needed. 

county  jails  or  almshouses  have  been  removed  Proposed  Legislatiye  Session. — So  vigorous 

to  the' State  institutions.  an  agitation  was  carried  on  in  the  State  during 

The  Norfolk  Hospital    for   the    Insane  was  the  early  part  of  the  year  a^inst  the  prevailing 

opened  in  1^7.    Since  the  meeting  of  the  last  railroad  freight  rates,  and  m  favor  of  a  larger 

Legislature  2  wings  to  the  main  building  have  volume  of  circulating  medium,  that  Gov.  Thayer 

been  erected.    The  number  of  patients  on  Dec.  issued  his  proclamation  on  May  24,  calling  a 

1,  1888,  was  129;  there  were  219  received  during  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  assemble  at 

the  two  years  ensuing,  and  about  150  discharged.  Lincoln  on  June  5.    The  subjects  for  legislation 

The  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane,  at  Hastings,  mentioned  in  the  call  were  the  establishment  of 

was  opened  on  Aug.  1,  1889,  since  which  time  maximum  railway  freight  rates,  the  abolition  of 

174  patients  have  been  received,  of  whom  160  the  State  Board  of  Transportation,  the  adoption 

remained  on  Nov.  30,  1890.     There  are  on  file  of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  and  the  passage 

100  applications  for  admission  of  patients;  but  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  greater  issue  of 

none  can  be  received  for  want  of  room.  money  and  free  coinage  of  silver.    This  course  of 

During  the  biennial  period  ending  Nov.  80,  the  Governor*s    met  with  so  much  opposition 

1890,  there  were  165  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  from  his  own  party,  and  there  was  so  much 

InstitutionfortheDeaf  and  Dumb,  and  72at  the  doubt  whether  the  proposed  session  would  be 

Institution  for  the  Blind.    The  Institution  for  legal  unless  certain  vacancies  in  the  membership 

Feeble-Minded  Youth  contained  134  inmates  at  of  each  House  should  first  he  filled  (for  which  no 

the  end  of  the  period.    Provision  was  made  by  time  then  remained),  that  the  Governor,  on  Way 

the  Legislature  of  1887  for  the  establishment  of  31,  revoked  his  proclamation. 
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Political. — The  political  contest  of  this  year  On  July  29,  pursoant  to  a  call  issued  about 
exceeded  in  interest  any  in  recent  years.  The  two  months  earlier,  a  State  conTention  corn- 
prohibition  question  was  discussed  from  one  end  posed  of  representatives  of  the  State  Grange,  the 
of  the  State  to  the  other,  vigorous  efforts  being  Farmers*  Alliance,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  sl^ 
made  by  the  temperance  organizations  to  carry  sembled  at  Lincoln  to  form  aPeople^sIndepend- 
through  the  proposed  prohibitory  amendment,  ent  party  and  to  nominate  a  State  ticket.  The 
At  the  same  time  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  act-  call  for  the  convention  contained  a  declaration 
ive  in  arousing  among  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  principles  to  which  the  signers  subscribed.  an4l 
a  spirit  of  discontent.  The  railroads  were  es-  these  principles,  with  some  {Editions,  were  adopi- 
pecially  attacked  by  the  Alliance  orators,  and  ed  as  the  platform  for  the  new  party,  in  the  fol- 
radical  reductions  in  the  freight  rates  on  a^ri-  lowing  form : 

cultural  products  were  demanded.  The  existmg  Our  flnanoial  system  should  be  reformed  by  the 
rates  were  denounced  as  ruinous  to  the  farming  restoration  of  silver  to  its  old-time  place  in  oar  cur- 
interests.  The  tariff  policy  of  the  Republican  rency  and  itn  free  and  unlimited  coinage  on  an  equal- 
party  was  also  denounced,  and  the  farmers  were  ity  with  gold,  and  bv  the  increase  of  our  money  cir- 
urged  to  protest  against  the  wrongs  they  were  oulatwn  untif  it  reacbes  the  sum  of  $M  per  capiu; 
..■.^»..;»»  t>«  ir^A^r^r^A^.*^*^  r^\i^ir^^\  o^fi^.1  /Bttd  all  papcr  issues neoessaiy  to  secure  that  amount 
suffermg,  by  mdependent  political  action.  ^^^^^  g^^^^  ,     ^^^  Govemmenf  alone  and  be  full 

The  first  State  convention  for  the  nomination  i^gai  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
of  candidates  was  held  by  the  Republicans  at  Xand  monopoly  should  be  abolished  either  by  limit- 
Lincoln,  on  July  24,  at  which  the  following  ationofownershiporflraduated  taxation  of  excewiTe 
ticket  was  nominated :  For  Governor,  Lucius  D.  holdings,  so  that  all  tbo  competent  should  have  an 
Richards ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  J.  opportunity  to  labor,  secure  homes,  and  becmne  ^ood 
Majors ;  for  Secretary  of  Stete,  John  C.  Allen ;  citiMns ;  and  alien  ownership  should  be  prohibited. 


fo?  Auditor,  fhomi^'H.  Benton;  for  Treasurer,  ^Z^^J^^r'^i^J.T^^^  r^l^^^^A^^^ 

T  u     r:i   TTMi     «       t  «.i.  r*       _i    n             xr  svstem  oi  spoUation  and  robberv,  and  its  enormous 

John  E.  Hill;  for  A ttornev-Generol,  George  H.  winded  debt  at  fictitious  valuati^M  is  absorbing  the 

Hastings ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  substance  of  the  people  in  the  interest  of  millionSres : 

tion,  A.  K.  Goudy  ;  for  Commissioner  of  Public  the  General  Government  should  own  and  operate  the 

Lands,  A.  R.  Humphrey.  The  platform  includes  railroads  and  telegraph,  and  furnish  transportation  at 

the  following :  cost,  the  same  as  mail  facilttieB  are  now  furnished : 

,^^             ,        ..        -,,.,           -,  *uid  our  Legislature  should  enact  a  freight  law  which 

We  favor  such  revision  of  the  election  laws  of  the  ghall  fix  rates  no  higher  than  thoee  now  in  force  in 

State  as  will  (guarantee  to  every  voter  the  greatest  pos-  Iowa. 

sible  secrecy  m  the  casting  of  his  ballot,  and  secure  We  demand  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot 

the  punishment  of  any  who  attempt  the  corruption  or  system.    That  eight  nours  shall  constitute   a  le^al 

intimidation  of  voters.                    day's  work,  except  for  agricultural  labor.    That  &« 

We  are  in  favor  of  laws  opmpelJing  railroads  and  gofdiere  of  the  late  war  shall  receive  a  Ubeial  service 

manufacturers  to  use  ail  appliances  which  science  sup-  pension, 

plies  for  the  protection  of  laborers  affainst  accidents.  mu     .•n               *-i4.-^           ««•     *ji^     *u 

We  demand  the  enactment  of  a  law  defining  the  The  following  ticket  was  nominated  by  the 

liability  of  employer  for  injuries  sustained  by  em-  convention:    For  Governor,  John  H.  Powers: 

ploy^s  in  cases  where  proper  eafcguarda  have  not  been  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  H.  Dech;  for  Sec- 

use'd  in  occupations  dangerous  to  life,  limb,  or  health,  retary  of  State,  Charles  K.  Mayberry ;  for  Treas- 

Railroad  and  other  public  coq>orations  should  be  urer," J.  V.  Wolfe ;  for  Auditor,  John  Batie  ;  for 

subjected  to  control  through  the  legislative  power  Attorney-General,    Joseph   W.  Edgerton ;    for 

''^WeTmand  oUhe  State  that  the  preperty  of  cor-  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction,  A.  D'AD^ 

porations  shall  be  taxed  the  same  as  fiiat  of  Individ-  S*«r  '•  u  J  Com™»^>^ner  of  Public  Lands.  W. 

uals ;  that  the  provision  of  our  Constitution  requiring  ^  •  Wright.     An  effort  to  secure  from  the  con- 

the  assessment  of  fVancbiscs  shall  be  enforced  by  suit-  vention  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  prohibitorr 

able  legislatiou.  amendment  was  unsuccessful. 

We  demand  the  reduction  of  flight  and  passenger  On  Aug.  14,  the  Democratic  State  Convention 

rates  on  railroads  to  correspond  with  rates  now  pre-  met  at  Omaha  and  made  the  following  nomina- 

vailingm  adjacent  States  in  the  Mississiopi  valley  ^^^^^.  ^OT  Governor,  James  E.  Boyd;  for  Lieu- 

and  we  further  demand  that  the  next  Legislature  shall  a.^^^^4.  n^„«,„««    a  i^««»^a.  h^^  .  #«•  o^^m^*^^- 

abolish  all  passes  and  free  transportation  on  railroads,  tenant-Governor^ lexander  Bear ;  for  Secnetan 

excepting  fbr  employes  of  reikoad  companies.  «/  State,  Frank  W.  Sprague ;  for  Treasurer,  W . 

We  favor  the  modification  of  the  statutes  of  our  A.  Cushing ;  for  Auditor,  R,  B.  Wahlquist :  for 
State  in  such  manner  as  shall  prevent  the  staying  of  Attorney-General,  John  H.  Hi^gins ;  for  Super- 
judgments  secured  for  work  and  labor,  and  the  enact-  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  C.  D.  Rake- 
ment  of  sucii  kws  as  shall  provide  tbr  the  speedy  col-  straw ;  for  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  Jacob 
lection  of  the  wiges  of  our  laborers.              ,,      „  Bigler.    The  platform  favors  coinage  of  silver. 

Owners  of  public  elevators  tjiatreocive  and  handle  ^f^^  reform,  and  the  election  of  United  States 

grain  for  storage  should  be  declared  public  warehouse-  """^*'  '^^^''-^^  «*•«  "»*»?  *<*«%,«*«-».  v*  ^  ....^  .^a^Kr 

men,  and  compelled  under  penalty  to  receive,  store.  Senators  by  the  people,  and  contains  the  follow- 

ship,  and  honale  the  grain  of  all  persons  without  die-  mg : 

crimination,  the  State  regulating  charges  for  storage  We  roundly  denounce  the  maintenance  of  tiie  State 

and  inspection.    All  railroad  companies  should  be  re-  militia  as  an  expensive  Republican  luxuir,  of  no  bene- 

quired  to  switch,  handle,  haul,  receive,  and  ship  the  fit  in  any  respect,  and  demand  its  imme<uato  repeal  b> 

grain  of  all  persons  alike  without  discrimination.  the  next  Legislature. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  usuir  The  Democratic  party  has  a  record  of  oppositioii  to 

laws,  and  their  strict  enforeement  under  severe  penal-  all  sumptuary  legislation,  and  does  not  nelieve  that 

ties.  the  social  habite  of  a  people  are  proper  sabjeots  5>r 

TU^  r««»;«o;^»  #«^in«  fu«  »i«f#^.»«  ^t  «««.  *«f«»  constitutional  provisions.    High  license  and  local  op- 
The  omission  from  the  platform  of  any  refer-  ^      however,'have  been  trieJin  Nebraska  and  hafe 
ence  to  the  pending  prohibitory  amendment,  or  ^^en  satisfaction  to  a  majoritv  of  the  people.    A*  be- 
to  the  liquor  question,  was  a  significant  feature  tween  them  and  prohibition,  the  Democratie  party »» 
of  the  convention  proceedings.  unreservedly  in  &vor  of  the  former. 
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The  Democratio  party  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  to  $3,500,  and  of  district  judges  to  $3,000,  re- 

the  fanner  and  laborer,  and  pledges  itself  on  all  quea-  ceived  69,192  affirmative  and  61,519  negative 

docs  of  mortearo,  usury,  railrpad  discriminations,  votes.    The  total  vote  east  in  the  election  was 

extortionate  freight  rates,  and   kindred  subjects,  to  214.861   a   maioritv  of  which   in   favor  of  anv 

Uft,  as  far  as  it  has  constitutional  power,  the  \)urden8  ^i^'.J^*  o^tGl;Lf   il ^^ZJL^IV^LJ^   /^ 

from  tbe  wearied  shoulders  of  the  men  who  toil.  proposed  amendment  is  nece^ary  to  its  adop- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  State  Constitution.    Of 

The  fourth  State  ticket  in  the  field  was  nomi-  the  three  members  of  Congress  elected,  one  is  a 

nated  at  Lincoln,  on  Aug.  29,  by  the  Prohibi-  Democrat,  one  a  Democrat   and  Independent, 

tionists.     It  contained  tne  following  names :  and  one  an  Independent. 

For  Governor,  B.  L.  Paine ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  No  sooner  haa  the  vote  for  State  officers,  as 

ernor,  George  W.  Woodbey ;  for  Secretary    of  given  above,  been  officially  ascertained  than  the 

State,    Charles  Watts ;  for    Treasurer,  H.    W.  candidates  on  the  Independent  or  Farmers'  Al- 

Hardy ;    for  Auditor,  A.  Fitch,  Jr. ;  for  Attor-  liance  ticket  prepared  to  contest  the  election. 

ney-General,  F.  P.  Wigton  ;  for  Superintendent  Formal 'notice  of  the  contest  was  served  in  the 

of  Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  Mary  R.   Morgan ;  last  week  of    November  upon    Governor-elect 

for  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  C.  Olson.  Boyd  and  the  successful  Republican  candidates. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  adherence  This  notice  contained  numerous  charges  of  fraud, 

to  the  principles  of  the  National   Prohibition  conspiracy,  intimidation,  bribery,  unlawful  vot- 

platform  of   1888,  declaring  constitutional  and  ing,  and  unlawful  procedure  in  the  election  at 

statutory  prohibition  the  most  vital  issue  before  Omaha,  as  well  as  charges  of  bribery,  unlawful 

the  people,  denouncing  license,  declaring  the  voting,  and  unlawful  procedure  in  Douglas,  Lan- 

Prohibition   party  the  only  champion  of    the  caster,     Saline,     Saunders,  Otoe,   Hall,  Sarpy, 

home  in  its  contest  with  the  liquor  monoply,  de-  Platte,  Dodge,    Box  Butte,   Red  Willow,  and 

daring  for  the  Australian  ballot,  favoring  a  re-  other  counties.    The  taking  of  testimony  began 

duction  in  the  hours    of    labor,    condemning  at  Lincoln  on  Dec.  4,  at  Omaha  on  Dec.  15,  and 

trusts,  inviting  the  laboring  men  to  join  in  the  at  Norfolk  on  Dec.  22.    A  week  or  more  was 

suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  declaring  for  consumed  at  each  place,  and  by  the  close  of  the 

woman  suffrage,  demanding  State  ownership  of  year  a  large  mass  of  testimonv  had  been  secured, 

railways  and  transportation  at  cost,  favoring  just  NETHERLANDS,  a  constitutional  monarchy 

pensions,  and  favoring  the  election  of  President,  in  western  Europe.      The  legislative  power  is 

Vice-President,  and  united  States  Senators  by  vested  in  the  States-General,  consisting  of  an 

popular  vote.  Upper  Chamber  of  50  members,  elected  for  nine 

At  the  November  election  the  defection  from  years  hj  the  Provincial  States  from  among  the 

the  Republican  ranks  was  so  great  as  to  wipe  most  highly  assessed  tax  payers  of  the  11  prov- 

oat  the    usual    Republican  pluralitv  for   tne  inces,  and  of  a  Second  Chamber  of  100  Deputies, 

head  of  the  ticket  and  to  reduce  the  Repub-  elected  for  four  years  by  the  direct  suffrage  of  all 

lican  plurality  for  the  remaining  offices  to  a  male  citizens  twenty -three  years  of  age  who  pay  10 

few  thousand  votes.      For  Governor    the  vote  guilders  taxes  on  real  property  or  a  personal  tax 

was :   Boyd,  Democrat,  71.331 ;  Powers,  Inde-  on  property  beyond  the  amount  that  is  partially 

pendent,  70,187;  Richards,  Republican,  68,878;  exempt.     The  franchise  was  extended  by  the 

ami  Paine,  Prohibition,  3,676.     On  the  face  of  law  of  Nov.  30,  1887,  and  still  the  total  number 

the  returns  the  Democratic  candidate  was  there-  of  electors  does  not  exceed  200,000.     Willem  III, 

fore  elected.    For  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  fol-  at  his  death,  was  succeeded,  on  Nov.  20,  1890, 

lowing  vote  was  cast:  Majors,  Republican,  74,-  by  his  daughter,  Willemine,  bom  Aug.  81,  1880. 

286;  Dech,   Independent,  71,127;  Bear,  Demo-  During  her  minority  her  mother.  Queen  Emma, 

crat,  63,468 ;  Woodbey,  Prohibition,  4.515.    The  bom  Aug.  2,  1858,  daughter  of  Prince  George 

remaining   Republican  candidates  were  elected  Victor  of  Waldeck,  will  act  as  Regent, 

by  nearly  the  same  vote.    Members  of  the  Leg-  The  Cabinet,  as  reorganized  on  Feb.  17, 1890, 

islature  were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  as  fol-  is  composed  of  the  following  Ministers :   Presi- 

low :  Senate,  Republicans  7,  Democrats  8,  Inde-  dent  of  the  Council,  Baron  Mackay,  appointed 

pendents  18;  House,  Republicans  21,  Democrats,  April  20, 1888;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  A.  F. 

<8,  Independents  50,  Knight  of  Labor  1.  de  Savornin  Lohman,  appointed  Feb.  17, 1890; 

On  the  question  whether  an  article  prohibit-  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  C.  Uartsen,  ap- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  pointed  April  20,  1888 ;  Minister  of  Finance,  K. 
liquors  should  be  added  to  the  State  Constitu-  A.  Godin  de  Beaufort,  appointed  April  20,  1888; 
tion,  the  vote  was  82,292  in  favor  of  the  amend-  Minister  of  Justice,  G.  L.  M.  K.  Rujs  van  Beer- 
ment,  and  111,728  against  it.  On  the  converse  enbroek,  appointed  April  20, 1888;  Minister  of 
proposition  that  a  provision  be  inserted  in  the  the  Colonies,  Baron  Mackay,  appointed  Feb.  17, 
Constitution  authorizing  the  granting  of  li-  1890:  Minister  of  Marine,  H.  Dyserinck.  ap- 
censes  for  the  sale  of  liquor  the  vote  was  75,462  pointed  April  20.  1888;  Minister  of  War,  J.  W. 
for  the  amendment,  ana  91,084  against  it.  The  Bergansius,  appointed  April  20, 1888  ;  Minister 
people  were  apparently  disinclined  to  put  into  of  Public  Works  and  Commerce,  J.  P.  Havelaar, 
their  fundamental  law  any  provision  whatever  appointed  April  20, 1888. 
regarding  the  liquor  traffic.  Two  other  pro-  Area  ana  Popnlation.  —  The  area  of  the 
posed  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  kingdom  is  12,648  square  miles.  The  estimated 
were  voted  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  rejected,  population  on  Dec.  31,  1889,  was  4,648,596,  qom- 
The  amendment  increasing  the  number  of  jus-  prising  2,252,742  males  and  2,295,854  females, 
tiees  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  three  to  five.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1889  was  31,494 ;  of 
and  shortening  the  term  to  five  years,  received  births,  157,972 ;  of  deaths,  98,577 ;  excess  of 
86.418  affirmative  and  53,022  negative  votes ;  the  births,  59,395.  The  number  of  emigrants  who 
amendment  increasing  the  salary  of  the  justices  sailed  from  Dutch  ports  in  1888  was  18,137, 
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against  19,192  in  1887  and  11,924  in  1886.    The  pether.    Adding  41,403  men  forming  21S 

emigrants  of  Dutch  nationality  numbered  3,729  panies  of  active  Schutteryen  and  77,65< 

in  1884, 2,121  in  1885, 2.002  in  i886, 5,018  in  1887,  forming  89  battalions  of  sedentary  Schut 

and  4,298  in  1888,  nearly  all  of  whom  went  to  the  war  sti*ength  of  the  Dutch  army  is  ] 

the  United  States.    The  city  of  Amsterdam  on  men  without  counting  the  Landstorm  n 

Dec.  31,  1889,  had  406,316  inhabitants ;   Rotter-  rifle  societies. 

dam,  203,472 ;  the  Hague,  156,497 ;  Utrecht,  85,-  The  naval  force  in  July,   1890,  compr 

253 ;    Groningen,  55,215 ;  Haarlem,  52,155.  ram-bowed  turret  ships,  2  first-class  and 

Finances. — The  total  revenue  is  estimated  in  ond-class  monitors,  and  6  armor-clad  vess 

the  budget  for  1890  at   122,209,900  guilders  (1  river  defense,  besides  27  cruisers  of  various  < 

guilder  equals  40  cents),  of  which  27,589,250  7  side-wheeled  steamers,  31  gunboats,  5 

guilders  are  derived  from  direct  taxation,  43,-  pedo  boats,  5  stationary  vessels.  15  school 

485,000  guilders  from  excise,  23,450,500  gilders  and  6  other  vessels.    The  personnel  in  188 

from  stamps,  registration,  succession  duties,  etc.,  prised  860  officers  and  employes  and  7,15 

5,110,500  guilders  from  customs,  6,650,000  guild-  ors,  without  counting  2,911  men  in  the 

€rs  from  postal  receipts,  2,900,000  guilders  from  militia  and  895  native  sailors  in   the  ser 

railroads,  2,750,000  guilders  from  domains,  1,350,-  Netherlands  India.    The  marine  in&ntry 

000  guilders  from  pilot  dues,  1,265,000  from  tel-  bered  55  officers  and  2,085  men. 

^graphs,  661,500  guilders  from  the  public  lot-  The  deferred  project  of  reorganizing  tht 

tery,  and  6,998,150  guilders  from  other  sources,  and  navy  on  tne  German  model,  whic 

The  total  expenditures  are  estimated  at  134,648,-  adopted  in  principle  as  early  as  1881,  bi 

^5  guilders,  apportioned  as  follow :  Royal  house-  not  been  carried  out  in  many  essential  p 

hold,  650,000  guilders:  Cabinet  and  Legislature,  lars,  was  submitted  for  the  action  of  the 

640,794  guilders ;  foreign  affairs,  731,369  guild-  bers  in  a  bill  offered  by  the  Government  o 

ers;   Justice,  5,173,623  guilders;   Interior,  10,-  30, 1890,  the  discussion  of  which  was  not  fi 

357,971   guilders ;    marine,  13,981,237  guilders ;  in  the  session.    By  this  measure  the  arm 

war,  20,?B7,165  guilders;   public  debt,  33,445,-  consist  of  115,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  > 

100  guilders ;   finance,  7,849,132  guilders ;   loss  Personal  service  will  be  obligatory.    Th< 

on  nominal  value  of  old  silver  money,  5,000,000  period  of  service  will  be  eleven   years  f( 

gilders;  payment  to  communes  as indemnifica-  navy  and  thirteen  years  for  the  army, 

tion  for  the  suppression  of  octrois,  8,572,000  Landstorm  will  embrace  all  able-bodied  mi 

guilders ;   worship,  1,975,462  guilders ;    central  izens  under  the  age  of  forty  from  the  com 

administration  of  colonies,  1,351,476  guilders ;  of  the  five  years  of  service  in  the  active 

Waterstaat  Commerce  and  Industry,  22,050,296  five  in  the  reserve,  and  five  in  the  Landweh 

guilders ;  railroads,  2,082,200  guilders ;  unfore-  measure  will  add  1,322,500  guilders  a  year 

seen  expenses,  50,000  guilders.  war  budget  and  will  give  9  new  battali( 

The  public  debt  in  1890  consisted  of  611,779,-  the  standing  anny. 

200  guilders  of  2i-per-cent.  bonds,  90,299,150  Commerce.— The  total  value  of  impc 

fuilders  paying  3  per  cent.,  6,167,000  guilders  of  merchandise  for  domestic  consumption  ii 

hper-cent.  sinking-fund  bonds,  and  342,008,900  was  1,241,100,000  guilders.    Articles  of  fw 

guilders  of  new  3^per-cent.  stock  issued  under  drinTc  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  37 

the  law  of  May  9,  1886,  to  take  up  the  4-per-  000  guilders;  raw  materials,  306,500,000 

oent.  debt,  making  in  all  1,050,254,250  guilders,  ers;  manufactures,  185,300,000 guilders;  e 

The  paper  money  in  circulation  is  15,000,000  laneous  merchandise,  378,800,000  guilders, 

guilders.    The  interest  in  1890  amounted  to  30,-  total  value  of  exports  of  domestic  prodiic 

372,390  guilders,  and  redemptions  to  2,472,700.  manufactures  was  1,078,600,000   guilders 

A  new  loan  is  to  be  raised  to  cover  deficits  of  this  amount,  339,800,000  guilders  represei 

recent  years  amounting  to  36,500,000  guilders,  tides  of  food  and  drink,   190,400,000  gi 

due  mainly  to  purchases  of  railroads  and  the  raw  materials,  181,900,000  guilders  manu&< 

abolition  of  tolls  on  the  Amsterdam  canal.    The  articles,  and  366,500,000  guilders  miscella 

demonetization  of  silver  has  been  deferred.  commodities.     The  imports  of  precious  i 

The  Army  and  Navy.— The  period  of  service  were  4,200,000  guilders,  and  the  exports  II 

in  the  regular  army  is  fixed  at  five  years.    The  000  guilders,  making  the  total  special  in 

actual  custom  is  to  give   leave  of  absence  to  1,245,300,000 and  the  exports  1,09-^100,000 

conscripts  after  twelve  months  of  service  with  ers.    Of  the  imports  297,400,000  guilders 

the  colors,  only  six  weeks'  annual  drill  being  from  Great  Britain,  269,600,000  guilders 

required  for  the  other  four  years.    Substitution  Germany,   176,600,000  guilders  from   Bel 

is  practiced  on  a  large  scale,  and  re-enlisted  sol-  142,600,000  guilders  from  the  Dutch  East! 

■diers  are  the  valuable  element  in  the  army.  From  112,700,000  guilders    from    Russia,    76,01 

the  age  of  twenty-five  every  citizen  is  enrolled  for  guilders    from   the    United    States.   29,81 

ten  years  in  the  Schutteryen  or  civic  guard,  and  guilders  from  British  India,  24,000,000  ff« 

up  to  the  age  of  fifty  he  is  liable  to  duty  if  a  from  Roumania,  22,500,000  guilders  from  F* 

general  levy  is  called  out.    The  European  army  19,900,000  guilders  from  Spain,  17,400,000  j 

in  1890  had  1,060  officers  and  42,908  men  in  the  ers  from  Peni  and  Bolivia,  and  14,400,000 

infantry,  143  officers  and  3,988  men  in  the  cav-  ers  from  Sweden  and  Norway.    Of  the  tot 

alrv,  50;^  officers  and  13,939  men  in  the  artillery,  ports,  511,100,000  guilders  were  shipped  t 

anil  98  officers  and  1,614  men  in  the  engineers,  many,  284,700,000  guilders  to   England, 

making,  with  17  officers  and  79  men  in  the  re-  100,000  guilders  to  Belgium,  69,100,000  gi 

cruiting  camp  for  colonial  troops  and  14  officers  to  Dutch  India,  22,200,000  guilders  to  the  I 

and  564  men  in  the  mounted  police,  a  total  force  States,  11,300,000  guilders  to  Sweden  an< 

of  2,364  officers  and  63,485  men,  or  65,849  alto-  way,  and  10,900,000  guilders  to  France. 
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Holland  has  preserved  her  free-trade  system  in  lonial  budget  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  a 
spite  of  the  strong  current  of  protectionism  that  single  vote,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  was 
has  affected  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  constrained  to  resign.  So  much  dif&culty  was 
No  duties  are  levied  on  raw  materials,  and  on  found  in  filling  the  vacant  place  that  at  last 
manufactured  articles  a  duty  is  imposed  for  Baron  Mackay,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
revenue  only  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  import  value.  Minister-President,  took  the  portfolio,  giving  up 
To  prevent  undervaluation  frauds  the  customs  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  Dr.  de  Savornin 
authorities  were  given  power  to  acquire  goods  Lohman,  the  leader  in  the  Second  Chamber  of 
and  sell  them  on  account  of  the  Government  the  anti-Revolutionary  or  religious  party,  but 
by  paying  the  importers  10  per  cent,  more  than  retaining  the  Premiership.  It  was  necessary  to 
the  declared  cost  price.  Consignors  in  foreign  take  another  ultra-Protestant  into  the  Cabinet 
countries  rendered  this  safeguard  useless  by  in-  in  the  place  of  the  one  who  retired,  in  order  to 
Toicing  whole  car-loads  of  mixed  wares,  wnich  retain  the  support  of  that  party.  The  dangerous 
the  officials  would  not  venture  to  condemn  for  policy,  avowea  but  not  yet  carried  into  effect  by 
fear  of  involving  the  treasury  in  a  loss  from  un-  the  late  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  of  intervening 
salable  articles.  For  this  reason  another  sys-  with  the  power  of  the  Government  to  Christian- 
tern  was  adopted  in  1890.  A  commission  of  15  ize  the  innabitants  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was 
members,  7  of  them  appointed  by  the  Minister  disclaimed  by  his  successor, 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  rest  by  the  guilds  of  The  Regenev. — The  return  of  Eang  Willem's 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  determines  the  malady  in  October,  1890,  again  deprived  him  of 
market  value  of  the  various  categories  of  imports  his  powers  of  mind,  as  in  April  of  the  previous 
for  the  coming  three  months.  The  classification  year,  and  the  States-General  were  called  together 
of  duties  according  to  quality  must  be  made  by  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  a  re- 
the  custom-house  officials,  and  in  case  their  as-  gency.  All  the  members  of  both  Houses  were 
sessment  is  contested  the  matter  is  referred  to  a  present  to  receive  Premier  Mackay's  statement 
committee  of  three  experts.  of  the  result  of  a  medical  examination  of  the 

Navigation. — In  1889  the  number  of  sailing  King's  mental  condition,  and  on  Oct.  29,  in  a 

vessels  entered  at  Dutch  ports  was  1,904,  of  the  plenary  sitting,  the  King  was  declai'ed  incapable 

aggregate  burden  of  1,448,103  metric  tons,  of  of  carrying  on  the  Government  by  a  vote  of  109 

which  1,657,  of  1,397,605  tons,  carried  cargoes,  to  5,  and  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 

Of  the  total  number,  824,  of  508,950  tons  were  law  provided  for  this  contingency  the  Council 

Dutch.    The  total  number  cleared  was  1,816,  of  of  State  was  invested  with  the  supreme  power 

1.422,283  tons,  1,051,  of  526,521  tons,  carrying  pending  the  establishment  of  a  regency,  which 

cargoes.    The  number  of  steam  vessels  entered  the  Council  of  State  was  bound  to  propose  within 

was  7,281,  of  13,329,803  tons,  of  which  6,868,  of  a  month.  The  choice  of  a  Regent  was  clearly  in- 

12.879,710  tons,  brought  cargoes,  and  1,921,  of  dicated,  Queen  Emma,  the  natural  protector  of 

3,051,661  tons,  sailed  under  the  Dutch  flag.    The  her  daughter,  the  heir-apparent,  having  been 

total  number  of  steamers  cleared  was  7,096,  of  selected  for  that  office  when  the  same  emergency 

13,136,574tons,  of  which  4,791,  of  7,830,183  tons,  occurred  before.     Under  the  law  of  Sept.  14, 

were  with  cargoes.  1888,  she  had  chosen  in  the  previous  (Jctober 

The  mercantile  navy  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  consisted  Baron  Goltstein,  the  Chamberlain,  Baron  Schim- 

of  500  sailing  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  capacity  melpenninck  von  der  Oye,  Chevalier  Roell,  and 

of  388,003  cubic  metres,  and  110  steamers,  hav-  Baron  von  Brienen,  to  act  with  the  Vice-Presi- 

ing  a  tonnage  capacity  of  311,170  cubic  metres,  dent  and  senior  member  of  the  Council  of  State 

Commnnieations. — The  length  of  railroad  and  three  ju^cial  functionaries  designated  in 

lines  open  to  traffic  on  Jan.  1,  1890,  was  2,728  the  law  as  her  Council.     On  Nov.  20  Oueen 

kilometres.    Of  2,602  kilometres  completed  up  Emma  took  the  oath  as  Regent  during  the  King's 

to  1888  the  state    owned  1,324  kilometres,  on  incapacity.     The  death  of  her  husband  three 

which  256,906,000  guilders  had  been  expended,  days  later  necessitated  no  new  action  of  the 

There  were  3,068,6%  kilometres  of  canals,  and  States-General,  which  had  constituted  her  Regent 

4,736  kilometres  of  navigable  waters  in  1889.  during  the  minority  of  the  Queen.    The  Queen- 

The  post-office  in  1889  forwarded  50,710,978  Regent  issued  a  proclamation  on  Nov.  24  an- 

domestic  and  16,181,930  foreign  letters,  28,728,-  nouncing  the  accession  of  Queen  Willemine  and 

203  postal  cards,  and  58,942,503  journals,  taking  accepting  the  task  to  act  as  Regent  during  her 

in  6,489,816  guilders  and    spending   4,753,27B  daughter's  minority,  and  on  Dec.  8  she  took  a 

guilders.  new  oath  on  the  Constitution  to  that  effect. 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in  Queen  Emma,  who  was  a  princess  of  Waldeck 
1889  was  6,153  kilometres,  with  18,089  kilometres  and  Pyrmont,  has  made  herself  very  popular 
of  wires.  The  number  of  dispatches  sent  was  among  the  Dutch  people,  who  have  long  regarded 
4,155,381,  of  which  2,114,899  were  internal,  her  as  no  longer  a  German,  but  as  a  Queen  who 
2,003,296  international,  and  37,186  official.  The  in  character  and  feeling  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
receipts  were  1,291,264  guilders;  the  ordinary  themselves.  By  the  act  of  settlement  of  1886, 
expenditure,  1,497,360  guilders;  extraordinary  the  Salic  law,  previously  determining  the  suc- 
expenditure,  68,468  guilders.  cession  in  the  nouse  of  Orange-Nassau,  was  re- 
Cabinet  Changes. — The  colonial  policv  of  pealed,  and  the  crown  was  devolved  upon  the 
Minister  Keuchenius,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  daughter  of  the  King  and  Queen  Emma  and  her 
Orthodox  Protestants,  was  distinguished  by  a  issue,  if  she  reaches  adult  years  and  marries  and 
humanitarian  regard  for  the  native  races  and  a  bears  a  child  of  either  sex  to  succeed  her. 
desire  to  spread  the  Christian  religion,  but  was  Lnxeinbnrff.— The  succession  to  the  throne 
so  unsuccessful  as  to  subject  him  to  severe  criti-  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  was 
cism.    In  the  First  Chamber,  on  Feb.  1,  the  co-  connected  by  a  merely  personal  union  with  IIol- 
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land  under  King  Wlllem  III,  devolves  under  cinchona,  222,750  guilders ;  sales  of  tin,  5,288,- 

the  Salic  law  upon  Duke  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  890  guilders ;  lease  of  the  privilege  of  selling 

bom  July  24, 1817,  who  is  the  head  of  the  elder  opium,  18,101,000  guilders  ;  customs,  9,759.000 

branch,  called  the  line  of  Walram,  who  founded  guilders ;  land  tax  or  tithe,  16,615,000  guildeis ; 

the  family  in  the  eleventh  century,  while  King  salt  tax,  7,641,200  guilders;  post-office  and  tele- 

Willem  represented  the  cadet  line,  running  back  graphs,  1,899,000  guilders ;  railroads,  6,151.500 

to  Count  Otto,  who  settled  in  the  Netherlands  guilders ;  miscellaneous  receipts,  28,243,588  guild- 

in  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  descendants  be-  ers.     The  expenditure  in  Holland  amounts?  to 

came  hereditary  stadtholders  of  the  Republic  of  25,782,455  guilders,  and  in  India  to  114,430^7 

the  Netherlands  in  1747,  and  the  hereditary  sov-  guilders.    For  1891,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 

ereigns  when  it  was  proclaimed  a  kingdom  in  the  coffee  crop,  a  deficit  of  20,000,000  guilders 

1815.    By  the  treaty  of  London,  signed  May  11,  is  expected,  which  will  be  covered  by  the  balances 

1867,  Luxemburg  was  declared  a  neutral  terri-  from  former  years.     The  receipts  are  taken  as 

tory  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers.  116,000.000  guilders,  and  the  expenditures  as 

The  legislative   authority  in  the  ^rand-duchy,  186,000,000  guilders. 

which  has  an  area  of  998  square  miles  and  213*,-        The  imports  in  1887  amounted  to  126,279,000 

283  inhabitants,  is  exercised  by  a  Chamber  of  guilders,  8,274,000  guilders  being  Government 

42  members.    Duke  Adolphus  was  the  reigning  stores,  128,005,000  gilders  private  merchandise, 

prince  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  until  it  was  an-  and  6,628,000  guilders  specie.    The  total  value 

nexed  to  Prussia,  in  1866.     When  King  Willem  of  the  exports  was  187,159,000  guilders,  19,808,- 

was  declared  incapable  of  ruling  in  April,  1889,  000  guilders  standing  for  Government  exports 

he  went  to  Luxemburg  on  the  invitation  of  the  of  merchandise,  166,619,000  guilders  for  private 

Chamber  and  was  invested  with  the  powers  of  exports  of  merchandise,  and  787,000  guilders  for 

Regent,  which  he  resigned  as  soon  as  the  King  shipments  of  specie.    The  exports  of  sug&r  were 

was  restored  sufficiently  to  resume  the  Govern-  valued  at  69,600,000  guilders ;  of  coffee,  30,500.- 

ment.    On  Nov.  6,  1890,  the  duke  took  the  oath  000  guilders ;  of  tobacco,  24,200,000  guilders :  of 

as  Regent  for  the  second  time  in  the  presence  of  tin,  18,100,000  guilders ;  of  rice,  7,800,000  g^ld- 

the  Chamber,  and  on  Nov.  24  he  was  proclaimed  ers ;  of  pepper,  6,900,000  guilders ;  of  gum,  2,- 

Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg.    He  toolc  the  oath  600,000  guilders ;  of  indigo,  2,400,000  guilders ; 

to  observe  the  Constitution  and  formally  opened  of  tea,  2,200,000  guilders ;  of  peanut  oil,  2,200,000 

his  first  Parliament  on  Dec.  9.    In  the  address  guilders ;  of  skins,  2,100,000  gilders ;  of  rattan, 

in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  the  As-  2,000,000  guilders ;  of  gambler,  1,900,000  ^lild- 

sembly  declared  that  the  Luxemburgers  would  ers ;  of  gutta-percha^  1,900,000  guilders.     Of  the 

know  how  to  vindicate  and  defend  their  liberty,  total  exports  of  Indian  produce,  the  produce  of 

welfare,  autonomy,  and  independence.  agriculture  constituted  84*8  per  cent.,  pastoral 

Colonies. — The  colonial  possessions  in  the  produce  1*2  per  cent.,  forest  products  6*3  {^er 
East  and  West  Indies  have  an  aggregate  area  of  cent,  and  mineral  products  7'7  per  cent. 
766,187  square  miles  and  a  population  more  than  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Java  belongs 
six  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  Holland.  The  to  the  Government.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
most  important  colony  is  Java,  which,  with  the  island  there  are  private  estates  owned  by  Dutch- 
dependent  island  of  Madura,  has  an  area  of  181,-  men  and  Chinese.  The  private  estates  of  Euro- 
783  square  kilometres  or  50,848  square  miles  and  peans  in  1887  numbered  121,  covering  1,140,219 
a  population  of  22,818,179  in  the  be^nningof  iaAu«,  while  229  Chinamen  owned  418,196  6a Aux, 
1889,  of  whom  22,526,015  were  natives.  The  and  55  other  Oriental  settlers  owned  24,215  da- 
European  civilians  numbered  4^268 ;  Chinese,  has.  The  mass  of  the  natives  are  agricultural 
288,693;  Arabs,  18,365;  Hindus  and  others,  2,-  laborers,  and  the  law  pennita  the  land  owner. 
848.  Batavia,  the  capital,  had  101,274  inhabit-  whether  the  Government  or  a  private  individual. 
ants ;  Soerabaya,  181.o82 ;  Samarang,  71,794.  to  exact  one  day's  labor  in  tne  week  from  the 

The  area  of  the  other  Dutch  possessions  in  the  people  living  on  his  land.    Forrad  labor  for  the 

East  Indies,  including  Sumatra,  Riouw,  Banca,  Government  was  to  a  large  extent  abolished  in 

Billiton,  a  part  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  1882  by  the  law  allowing  it  to  be  commuted  by 

a  part  of  New  Guinea,  Timor,  Bali,  and  Lombok,  the  payment  of  a  head  tax  of  1  guilder  per  an- 

is  about  1,728,000  square  kilometres,  and  their  num.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  aeranan  law 

population  is  estimated  at  8,400,000.  of  1870  a  large  extent  of  vacant  land  has  been 

The  Governor  -  General  of  Dutch   India  has  brought  into  cultivation  by  private  persons  who 

the  supreme  executive  power  and  the  power  of  occupy  it  under  hereditary  leases  running  75 

making  laws  and  regulations  in  all  matters  not  years.    The  natives  in  Java  and  Madura  culti- 

reserved  to  the  States-General  of  the  Nether-  vated  in  1887  8,586,616  baktut  of  land  (1  bahv  = 

lands  by  the  regulations  for  the  Government  of  If  acre).    Serfdom  under  the  "  culture  system." 

Netherlands  India  adopted  in  1854.    Dr.  C.  Pij-  which  formerly  prevailed  throughout  the  resi- 

nacker  Hordijk  has  held  this  ofiice  since  June  dencies,  has  never  been  introduced  in  the  Out- 

19,  1888.    Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  posts,  as  the  Dutch  possessions  outside  Java  and 

them  are  governed  under  Dutch  law,  while  the  Madura  are  called.    In  pursuance  of  the  law  of 

jurisdiction  over  natives  and  the  classes  assimi-  1870  it  has  been  abolished  in  the  cultivation  of 

la  ted  to  them  is  modified  by  their  own  customs  indigo,  pepper,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  products, 

and  institutions.  and  m  1890  came  to  an  end  on  the  Government 

The  receipts  of  Dutch  India,  according  to  the  sugar  plantations,  being  still  retained  only  for 

budget  for  1890,  are  132,653,477  guilders,  and  the  the  production  of  coffee.    The  sugar- planting 

expenses  140,162.812,  leaving  a  deficit  of  7,509,-  industry  has  largely  passed  from  the  Govem- 

885  guilders.    The  sales  of  Government  Java  ment,  which  had  38,668  bahus  in  1879  and  only 

coffee  amount  to  39,281,549  guilders ;  sales  of  14,168  in  1887,  into  the  hands  of  private  plant- 
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«rs,  whose  estates  have  increased  from  4,460  to  patches  was  476,664,  of  which  845,181  were  in- 
25,948  bahus.  The  production  of  sugar  in  1886  ternal,  118,192  international,  and  13,291  con- 
on  the  Government  estates  in  Java  was  1,287,067  nected  with  the  service. 

pikols  or  171,608,900  pounds.  The  production  The  army  of  East  India  is  recruited  solely  by 
of  coffee,  including  the  growths  of  Sumatra  and  enlistment  from  both  Europeans  and  native 
Celebes,  was  1,244,107  pikols,  of  which  over  three  races,  and  is  officered  by  Europeans.  The  effect- 
quarters  was  raised  on  Governments  lands,  more  ive  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was  1,406  officers  and  88,169 
than  one  fifth  on  lands  held  on  hereditary  lease,  meh,  of  whom  14,984  were  Europeans,  77  Afri- 
called  emphyteusis,  and  small  quantities  on  pri-  cans,  and  18,108  natives.  The  staff  and  special 
vate  and  leasehold  estates.  In  1890  the  coffee  services  numbered  526  officers  and  2,458  men ; 
harvest  was  almost  a  total  failure  in  Java.  On  the  infantry,  729  officers  and  26,482  men ;  the 
the  Government  plantations,  which  used  to  pro-  cavalry,  80  officers  and  851  men ;  the  artillery,  110 
duce  between  500,000  and  600,000  pikols,  a  crop  officers  and  2,815  men ;  and  the  engineers,  11  offi- 
of  only  95,000  pikols  was  expected,  causing  a  cers  and  563  men.  There  are  besides  the  civic 
loss  of  some  15,000,000  guilders.  In  1886  on  the  guards  or  Schutteryen  and  various  volunteer 
8  Government  plantations  262,849  kilogrammes  bodies,  having  on  their  rolls  8,968  Europeans 
of  cinchona  were  gathered ;  on  57  plantations  and  5,128  natives.  For.  purposes  of  police  and 
held  on  emphyteusis,  633,882  kilogrammes :  on  defense  against  internal  dangers  a  force  of  steam- 
5  private  estates,  138,797  kilogrammes.  There  ers  and  armed  sailing  vessels  is  maintained,  in 
were  148  tobacco  plantations  in  1886,  producing  part  by  the  mother  country,  which  in  the  begin- 
12,611,868  kilogrammes ;  41  tea  plantations,  pro-  ning  of  1888  had  26  vessels  in  India  manned  by 
ducing  3,851,627  kilogrammes;  and  154  indi-  2,595  Europeans  and  1,002  natives,  while  the 

f>  plantations,  producm^^  700,000  kilogrammes,  colonial  navy  consisted  of  88  vessels  manned  by 

he  output  of  the  418  tin  mines  of  Banca  and  116  Europeans  and  941  natives.    The  armv  de- 

Billiton,  employing    14,870  men,  was    162,287  pends  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency  mainly  on 

pikols  of  mineru  in  1888.  Dutch  soldiers,  who  are  allowed  to  enlist'  for 

Since  1883  a  disease  called  sereh  has  attacked  colonial  service.  The  cavalry  is  composcKl  of 
the  sugar-cane,  preventing  the  healthy  develop-  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The  artillery  con- 
ment  of  the  plant.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  mi-  sists  of  European  ^nners  and  native  riders, 
croscopic  worm  which  is  found  in  the  roots.  At-  The  infantry  is  divided  into  field,  garrison,  and 
tempts  have  been  made,  with  promising  results,  depot  battalions.  Each  battalion  is  formed  of 
to  kill  the  parasites  with  sour  sugar  sirup,  two  companies  of  Europeans  and  two  of  native 
Plantations  have  been  kept  up  hj  obtaining  new  soldiers,  in  which  latter  at  least  one  half  of  the 
cuttings  from  districts  not  yet  infected,  but  the  under  officers  must  be  Europeans, 
disease  has  now  spread  to  neaVly  all  parts  of  the  A  great  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  expendi- 
island.  A  large  extent  of  ground  has  been  ture  of  200,000,000  guilders  have  brought  the 
planted  out  in  Borneo  in  the  hope  that  the  cane  Dutch  Government  scarcely  nearer  than  in  the 
in  new  soil  would  not  be  affected.  This  hope  beginning  to  the  subjugation  of  Atcheen.  In 
proved  illusory,  for  the  germs  of  the  disease  soon  1878  the  outposts  extended  over  a  radius  of  25 
appeared.  Cuttines  imported  from  the  Straits  kilometres  from  the  port  of  Oleh  Le.  In  1890 
Settlements  were  tonnd  to  be  infected  with  this  the  distance  had  shrunk  to  10  kilometres,  and 
and  with  other  diseases  as  well.  Plants  grown  in  even  within  the  fortified  lines  there  was  no 
the  hilly  districts  for  cuttings  have  been  able  to  longer  security.  The  mild  and  conciliatory  ad- 
withstand  infection  better  than  others.  ministration  of  the  civil  governors  has  been  mis- 

The  number  of  steamers  that  called  at  the  taken  for  weakness  by  the  Atcheenese,  and  the 

ports  of  East  India  during  1887  was  2,506,  with  respect  that  they  formerly  showed  for  an  ener- 

a  capacity  of  2,125,000  cubic  metres,  and  the  getic  military  rule  has  been  dissipated  by  a  hu- 

number  of  sailing  ships  was  365,  of  683,000  met-  mane  policy.    Negotiations  with  rebel  leaders 

ric  tons.    The  colonial  merchant  fieet  in  1888  and  even  bribes  have  availed  nothing,  for  the 

numbered  1,694  vessels,  of  227,391  tons.  rule  of  the  strongest  has  always  governed  this 

The  railroads  of  Java  in  1890  had  a  length  of  barbarous  people.    The  Sultan  has  never  pos- 

1»228  kilometres,  and  155  kilometres  of  new  rail-  sessed  much  authority,  the  real  rulers  being  the 

road  were  buildine.     In  Sumatra  there  were  priests  and  the  Kampbng  chiefs.  The  Dutch  Gov- 

55  kilometres  completed  and  212  kilometres  un-  ernment  can  not  afford  to  retire,  for  the  loss  of 

der  construction.    Railroads  are  being  extended  Atcheen  would  give  the  hadjia  or  Mussulman 

on  the  system  of  concessions  with  state  guaran-  priests  awelcomeopportunityto  proclaim  through 

tees.    In  Sumatra  the  Government  has  under-  the  entirearchipelagothat  the  powerof  the  "great 

taken  to  build  a  line  to  the  coal  beds  at  Ombiles.  lord  "  is  broken,  and  perhaps  to  give  the  watch- 

The  post-office  of  Dutch  India  transmitted  in  word  for  a  fanatical  uprising.    The  Liberals  in 

1888  for  the  interior  4,918,000  letters,  1,001,000  the  Dutch  Chamber,  in  their  attack  on  Minister 

postal  cards,  8,249,000  printed  inclosures,  and  Keuchenius,  charged  him  with  rashly  incurring 

128,000  money  letters  and  postal  orders  of  the  the  danger,  in  order  to  please  his  Calvinistic  and 

declared  value  of  10,904,000  guilders,  and  in  the  Ultramontane  colleagues,  of  fomenting  religious 

international    service    l,152,iOOO   letters,  79.000  strife,  from  which  Dutch  India  has  happily  oeen 

postal  cards,  4,260,000  papers,  circular,  and  other  free,  by  taking  measures  for  the  protection  of 

articles,  and  27,000  money  letters  and  orders  rep-  the  Christian  population,  which  has  never  asked 

resenting  2,690,000  guilders.  for  such  protection,  by  restricting  the  liberty  of 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in  1880  Mohammedan  religious  teachers.    In  January, 

was  7,750  kilometres,  with  10,023  kilometres  of  1890,  the  blockade  of  Atcheen  was  extended  over 

wire,  and  of  private  lines  985  kilometres,  with  the  entire  north  coast  to  prevent  the  introduc- 

l«15l  kilometres  of  wire.    The  number  of  dis-  tion  of  arms  and  ammunition,  with  which  the 
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Ateheenese  have  already  been  well  supplied  by  sent  to  restore  order;  but  in  consequenoe  of  the 

English  traders  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  threatening  attitude  of  the  negroes  the  troo(« 

On  May  14,  1890,  the  Atcheenese  took  posses-  withdrew.  In  the  Colonial  States  the  Governor 
sion  of  the  fortified  position  of  Benting,  near  was  requested  to  explain  the  situation.  He  de- 
Edi,  while  it  was  entirely  deserted.  The  Dutch  clined  to  give  any  information,  saying  that  he 
made  a  vain  effort  with  300  men  to  dislodge  was  responsible  to  the  soyereij|n  for  his  acts,  and 
them,  and  lost  4  dead  and  24  wounded.  A  not  to  tne  Colonial  States.  Petitions  were  sent 
stronger  force  was  brought  up,  and  on  Jun^  11  to  the  King  asking  for  the  recall  of  the  Gov- 
the  Atcheenese  were  driven  from  the  elevated  po-  emor,  who  had  violated  precedents  in  other 
sitions  that  they  had  occupied  along^  the  Edi  matters  also,  and  come  into  collision  not  only 
river,  leaving  80  dead  on  the  field,  while  on  the  with  the  representatives  of  the  colonists  but 
Dutch  side  the  loss  was  2  officers  and  22  men  with  the  members  of  his  own  counciL  There- 
wounded.  The  Government  troops  pursued  the  upon  he  committed  the  further  illegality,  or  ir- 
enemy,  and  on  June  13  attacked  kwalabag^h  regularity,  of  sending  a  member  of  the  court  of 
and  Oiehgadjah,  capturing  the  latter  place  with  justice  to  Holland  to  present  his  side  of  the  ca&e 
the  loss  of  3  men  wounded.  After  this  success  and  of  defraying  his  expenses  out  of  the  colonial 
the  column  returned  to  Edi.  The  naval  forces  treasury.  The  complaints  regarding  his  admin- 
co-operated  with  the  army  in  clearing  the  neigh-  istration  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  adverse 
borhood  of  Edi  of  the  enemy.  vote  that  led  to  the  resignation  of  Keachenios  as 

The  colony  of  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  in  Minister  for  the  Colonies ;  but  when  his  brother 
South  America,  has  an  area  of  119,321  square  became  Prime  Minister  he  was  not  disturbed, 
kilometres  and  66,037  inhabitants,  including  A  long-standing  difference  between  France 
12,000  savage  Indians  and  boschnegers  or  de-  and  the  Netherlands  regarding  the  delimitation 
scendants  of  runaway  slaves.  Paramaribo,  the  of  their  territories  in  Guiana  became  a  matter  of 
capital,  has  27,752  inhabitants.  The  sedentary  moment  after  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  diggingi> 
population  comprised  27,820  males  and  26,217  in  the  disputed  zone.  On  Nov.  29,  1888,  a  con- 
females  in  1888.  The  marriages  numbered  117;  vention  was  signed,  by  which  they  agreed  to  sub- 
births,  1,826 ;  deaths,  1,596 ;  excess  of  births,  mit  the  question  to  arbitration,  and  selected  the 
230.  The  budget  for  1890  makes  the  revenue  Emperor  of  Russia  to  decide  whether  the  Lava 
1,320,813  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  1,627,154  or  the  Tapanahoni  river  was  the  true  boundary. 

fuilders.    The  imports  in  1888  were  valued  at  The  arbitrator  designated  in  January,  1890,  de- 
,346,840  guilders,  and  the  exports  at  3,316,377.  clined  to  act  under  the  conditions  named,  and 
The  produce  of  sugar  in  1887  was  8,416,615  kilo-  on  April  28,  1890,  a  declaration  was  signed  at 
erammes;  of  cacao,  1,602,898  kilogrammes;  of  Paris  oy  the  representatives  of  the  two  govem- 
bananas,  544,851  bunches;  of  coffee,  6,668  kilo-  ments,  removing  the  restriction  and  agreeing, 
grammes.     The   export  of  gold   in  1887  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  respective  Legis- 
1,006,904  grammes,  of  the  value  of  1,379,458  latures,  to  accept  an  intermediate  frontier.    The 
guilders.    In  that  year  395  new  mining  conces-  district   in  dispute   is   the   tract  inclosed  be- 
sions  were  granted.   The  value  of  the  p^old  mined  tween  the  two  rivers  that  unite  in  the  Maroni. 
from  the  first  establishment  of  the  industry  to  which  forms  the  boundary  further  down.    The 
the  end  of  1887  was  9,936,777  guilders.    The  Dutch  Government,  affirming  that  the  Lawa  was 
mining  laws  have  allowed  claims  to  be  held  the  boundary,  would  not  agree  to  the  French 
without  working,  and  for  that  reason  a  lar^e  proposal  to  divide  the  debated  tract  that  was 
quantity  of  mineral  land  has  remained  idle  m  made  before   arbitration  was  discussed.     The 
uie  hands  of  speculators.    Operations  have  been  mines  were   first   discovered   and    opened   by 
confined  to  surface  mining,  and  as  the  richer  Frenchmen,  but,  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
placers  have  been  worked  out  two  or  three  of  the  dispute,  troops  were  stationed  by  both  govem- 
American  companies  engaged  in  the  business  ments  on  either  side  of  the  river, 
have  retired  and  production  has  begun  to  de-  The  colony  of  Curasao  or  the  Dutch  Antilles 
cline.    No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  sink  has  an  extent  of  1,130  square  kilometres  and 
shafts  and  begin  regular  mining  operations,  and  a  population  of  46,461.    Curasao,  the  largest 
no  thorough  search  has  been  made  for  quartz  island,  on  which  Willemstad,  the  capital^  is  sita- 
ledges.    The  Governor  of  Surinam  is  assisted  in  ated,  is  550  souare  kilometres  in  extent,  with  a 
lejifislative  matters  by  a  body  called  the  Provincial  population  of  25,877.    The  other  islands,  in  the 
States,  in  which  four  members  are  nominated  oraer  of  their  population,  but  not  of  their  size, 
by  him  and  the  others  are  elected  in  the  proper-  are  Aruba,  Bonaire,  St  Martin,  Saba,  and  St. 
tion  of  one  to  every  200  electors.   Gov.  de  Savor-  Eustache.    In  the  entire  colony  were  registered 
nin  Lohman,  a  brother  of  the  leader  of  the  Or-  239  marriages,  1,690  births,  and'  only  778  deaths 
thodox  or  Pietistic  party  in  the  Second  Chamber,  in  1888.    The  population  was  divided  as  to  sex 
was  appointed  Governor  in  1888.    Although  per-  into  20,862  males  and  25,569  females.     There- 
feet  accord  between  the  representatives  of  the  ceipts  and  expenditures  in  1890  are  balanced  in 
home  Government  and  the  colonists  has  always  the  budget  at  672,195  guilders.    The  imports  in 
been  the  rule,  differences  arose  with  the  new  1887  were  valued  at  3,240,006  guilders.    Cora, 
Governor,  who  was  inexperienced   in   colonial  beans,  and  cattle,  fruit  preparations,  lime,  and 
affairs,  and  was  suspected  of  having  sought  the  salt  are  the  chief  products, 
place  on  account  of  the  emoluments.    He  con-  NEVADA,  a  Pacific  Coast  State,  admitted  to 
ceived  it  to  he  his  duty  to  befriend  and  protect  the  Union  Oct.  31,  1864;  area,  110,700  square 
the  negro  population,  txjlieving  it  to  be  oppressed  miles.    The  (K)pulation,  according  to  each  de- 
by  the  whites,  and  on  this  question  an  open  con-  cennial  census  since  admission,  was  42,491  in 
fiict  broke  out.    The  blacks  of  the  Pai^  district  1870 ;  62,266  in  1880 ;  45,761  in  1890.    Capital, 
having  refused  to  pay  taxes,  a  military  force  was  Carson  City. 
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BoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Christopher 
C.  Stevenson,  Republican,  who  died  on  Sept.  21 ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  acting  Governor  after 
Sept.  21,  Frank  Bell ;  Secretary  of  State,  John 
M.  Dormer;  Treasurer,  George  Tufly,  who  re- 
signed in  August,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
W.  Richard;  Comptroller,  J.  F.  Hallock;  At- 
torney-General, John  F.  Alexander;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  W.  C.  Dovey ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  r. 
Hawley,  who  resigned  in  November,  and  was 
succeeded  by  R.  R.  Bigelow ;  Associate  Justices, 
Charles  H.  Belknap  and  M.  A.  Murphy. 

Popnlatlon. — The  following  table  presents 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  com- 
pared with  the  population  in  1880 : 


COUNTIKS. 


CborchiU . . . 
Doug-ku.... 

Elko 

E«aienlda.. 

Eureka 

HQmboidt... 

LAsder 

UdooId , 

Lvon 

N>c 

Ormebj.... 

Roop. 

Storey 

Wiahoe 

White  Pine., 


Total. 


1880. 

1800. 

479 

708 

1,581 

1,551 

6,T16 

4,794 

8,220 

2,148 

7,086 

8,275 

8,480 

8,484 

8,624 

2,266 

2,687 

2,466 

2,409 

1,987 

1.875 

1^0 

5,412 

4,888 

286 

848 

16,115 

8,806 

6^664 

6,089 

2,682 

1,721 

62,266 

46,761 

•224 

80 

922 

1,079 

8,811 

46 

1,858 

171 

422 

585 

629 

•62 

7,809 

•  425 

961 


16.505 


*  Increaae. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1891, 
Gov.  Bell  says :  "  The  late  census  shows  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  population  of  the 
State.  Owing  to  the  extent  of  territory  thinly 
settled  and  tne  small  amount  of  compensation 
allowed  the  enumerators,  I  am  satisfied  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants  were  overlooked  in  the 
enaraeration.  In  1884  the  popular  vote  of  the 
Stete  was  12,789;  in  1886,  12,365;  in  1888, 
12,415:  and  in  1890,  12,421— certainly  no  great 
decrease  in  six  years." 

Finances. — The  summary  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures at  the  State  treasury  for  the  two 
Tears  ending  Dec  81,  1890,  is  as  follows :  Bal- 
ance on  Jan.  1,  1889,  $641,528.21-:  receipts  for 
the  year  ensuing,  $356,707.82;  disbursements 
for  the  same  period,  $418,295.65;  balance  on 
Jan.  1,  1890,  $579,940.38;  receipts  for  1890, 
$321,613.87 ;  disbursements  for  the  same  period, 
$539,995.07;  balance  on  Dec.  81,  1890,  $361,- 
559.18.  Of  this  balance  the  sum  of  $159,411.78 
was  in  the  general  fund,  $88,113.13  in  the  State 
school  fund,  $24,212.38  in  the  general  school 
fund,  $22^1.57  in  the  State  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund,  $20,858.20  in  the  Territorial  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  and  $23,025.04  in  the  State 
University  fund.  The  disbursements  for  1890 
include  an  item  of  $245,452.18  for  the  purchase 
of  $200,000  United  States  4-per-cent.  bonds  for 
the  State  school  fund,  which,  if  deducted,  would 
leave  $^4,542.89  as  the  actual  State  expenses 
for  that  year. 

The  State  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1890,  amounted  to 
$''79,887.83,  divided  as  follows:  Irredeemable 
5-per-cent.  bonds  held  by  the  school  fund,  $380,- 
OOO;  4-peivceDt.  State  bonds  held  by  the  same 


fund,  $142,000 ;  4-per-cent.  State  bonds  held  by 
the  University  fund,  $49,000;  other  indebted- 
ness, $8,887.83. 

Yalnations.— In  1888  the  taxable  property 
in  the  State  was  assessed  at  $26,788.378.53 ;  in 
1889  the  assessment  was  $26,629,681.23,  a  de- 
crease of  $108,579.32;  and  in  1890  it  was  $24,- 
663,384.57,  a  decrease  of  $1,966,296.64  from  1889. 
The  rate  of  State  taxation  is  90  cents  on  each 
$100. 

Counter  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Nevada 
counties  is  $857,278,  a  decrease  of  $33,739  in  ten 
years.  Of  this  total,  $651,840  is  a  bonded  debt 
and  $205,438  a  floating  debt.  Five  of  the  four- 
teen counties  have  no  debt. 

Edneation. — The  public  schools  are  prosper- 
ous. In  addition  to  support  received  from  local 
taxation,  they  are  entitled  to  the  income  from  a 
State  school  fund,  which  contains  $972,000  in- 
vested in  State  and  United  States  bonds^  besides 
$88,118.18  in  cash.  The  success  of  the  State 
University,  which  was  opened  at  Reno  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  has  been  marked.  Only  37  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  the  first  year,  but  the  num- 
ber increased  to  115  in  1888,  137  in  1889,  and 
145  in  1890.  The  permanent  University  fund 
on  Dec.  31,  1890,  amounted  to  $111,025.04,  of 
which  $88,000  is  invested  in  State  and  United 
States  bonds. 

State  Prison. — The  average  number  of  pris- 
oners in  the  State  Prison  during  the  years  1889 
and  1890  was  95,  a  decrease  of  19  from  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  years  preceding.  A  part  of  the 
prisoners  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes,  but  the  industry  has  not  proved 
profitable  to  the  State. 

Militia. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
total  number  of  officers  and  men  in  tne  State 
militia  was  556,  divided  into  seven  companies 
and  one  battery.  The  cost  of  this  organization 
to  the  State  was  $7,581.88  in  1889,  and  $7,684.75 
in  1890. 

Mining. — The  product  of  precious  metals  in 
Nevada  for  1890,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  was  $3,848,536,  of  which 
$2,693,884  was  the  value  of  gold,  and  $654,652 
of  silver. 

Political.— On  Sept  5  a  Republican  State 
Convention  met  at  Virginia  City  and  nominated 
the  following  ticket:  For  Govenior,  Ross  K. 
Colcord ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  Poujade ; 
for  Secretary  of  State,  0.  H.  Grey ;  for  Comp- 
troller, R.  L.«Horton;  for  Treasurer,  John  P. 
Egan;  for  Attorney-General,  J.  D.  Torreyson; 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Orvis 
Ring ;  for  Surveyor-General,  John  E.  Jones ;  for 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  R.  R.  Bigelow; 
for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  Josephs : 
for  member  of  Congress,  H.  F.  Bartine ;  for  Re- 

fents  of  the  State  University,  E.  T.  George  and 
.  W.  Haines.  A  platform  was  adopted  approv- 
ing the  National  Administration,  demanding  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  favoring  the  Austra- 
lian ballot  system. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Reno 
on  Sept.  12  and  nominated  the  following  ticket : 
For  Governor,  Theodore  Winters ;  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, R.  Sadler ;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
John  T.  Brady:  for  Comptroller,  A.  C.  May; 
for  Treasurer,  N.  H.  A.  Mason;  for  Surveyor- 
General,  T.  K.  Stewart;  for  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Instruction,  W.  6.  Hyde ;  for  Attorney-  high  standing  and  exceptional  political  skill  of 

General,  W.  C.  Love ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  the  gentleman  attacked,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair. 

Court,  J.  H.  McMillan;  for  Clerk  of  the  Su-  The  principal  laws  passed  during  the  year 

preme  Court,  W.  W.  Booker;  for  member  of  were: 

fcouCTess,  G.  W,  Cassidy.    The  platform  includes  ^o  authorise  the  UBuingof  debentnre*  to  pav  for  the 

the  following :  erection  of  iron  or  steel  h^hway  bridges,  such  debeo- 

Of  the  hundreds  of  corporationB  owning  imnes  and  tares  to  be  redeemable  at  any  time  after  toi  yean,  and 
mining  upon  the  great  Comstock  lode  but  one  U  a  to  bear  Interest  at  a  not  greater  rate  than  four  rer  cent 
Nevada  corporation;  the  rest  are  non-resident.  A  Kespoctongpractice  and  procedure  m  the  Saprtme 
thousand  million  dollars  have  been  taken  out  of  the  ?«>««  of  E<imty.  This  act  deals  with  the  whole  sal> 
mines,  yet  not  $10,000,000  remain  in  the  State.  Every  Ject  m.  equity  pracUoe,  provides  for  the  cue  of  the  es- 
profltable  induntry  is  monopolized  and  plundered  tate  of  mfauts,  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  the  par- 
until  nothing  U  left  to  oilr  people  but  the  wretehed  tition  of  lands,  the  administration  of  trusts,  the  coo- 
pittance  callSi  the  wages  of  labor.  Our  popuhition,  V«l  of  the  estates  of  lunatics,  the  adoption  of  children, 
which  was  80,000  in  1864,  and  which  should  have  dower,  and  the  management  of  the  propeitv  of  habit- 
been  500,000  by  this  time,  has  decreased  to  40,000,  ual  drunkards.  All  previous  acts  in  rmrd  to  these 
and  our  taxaWe  wealth,  which  should  be  $1,000,000,-  ^i^l^  ^  repealed,  and  the  practice  oT  the  court  u 
000,  is  less  than  $20,000,000.    Taxes  have  increased  simplified  Mid  modernized. 

until  in  many  places  the  property  is  valueless ;  immi-  ^  To  amend  the  Conteoveited  Electoons  A<*.    In  the 

gration  has  ceased,  and  the  State  is  being  depopu-  Canadian  orovmces  elections  may  be  sct^ck  bjr  the 

l^ted.                                                           o      JT  t  Supreme  Court,  where  the  suooesstul  party  has  used 

bribery  or  other  unlawful  means.    The  act  of  !(<» 

At  the  November  election  the  entire  Republi-  proviaes  that  the  petitioner  in  such  a  proceeding  ahall, 

can  State  ticket  was  elected,  the  vote  for  Gov*  at  the  time  of  filing  his  petition,  depont  with  the 

emor    being:   Colcord,   6,601;    Winters,  6,791.  clerk  of  the  court  the  sum  of  $1,000  as  security  for 

For  member  of  Congress,  Bartine  received  6,610  «»t8,  also  that  the  judse  is  not  bound  to  ^onsotf  the 

votes;  Cassidy,  6,786  iand  M.  E.  Ward,  the  t'lHSe  tolS^^VS^^^^^^ 

nominee  of  the  Prohibition  party,  34.    Members  ^^^^t  simply  tbprove  that  these  had  b^en  oommittiHi 

of  the  State  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the  same  even  to  the  slightest  extent    Now  it  must  be  matk 

time,  the  Republicans  electing  68  members  and  clear  that  the  mt^foritv  of  the  sucoesaful  candidate 

the  Democrats  7.    The  question  whether  a  con-  was  probably  obtainea  by  oorrupt  means,  unless  it 

vention  should  be  called  to  revise  the  State  Con-  it  shall  be  shown  that  no  oonupt  means  were  used  K 

stitution  was  also  voted  upon,  but  the  act  pro-  the  defeated  candidate,  when  the  judge  m«y  decUre 

viding  for  the  submission  of  this  question  was  ^\  ^f^^;^^^f^'^  '*  fi'^\n?J^.».^^  *^*  ^ 

subseUtly  discovered  to  be  fa  Jy  defective.  KeTtLrm^l^vrnf  !^           J^^  S^^ 

It  contained  no  provision  authorizing  the  judges  ^^^  ^^\  \^  dismissed.            ^    ^ 

or  inspectors  of  election  to  count  and  make  re-  por  the  protection  of  certain  t»iimaii|     xhLs  pm- 

tums  of  the  votes  cast  or  authorizing  the  State  vides  a  close  season  for  moose,  caribou,  deer,  and  red 

canvassing  board  or  any  State  officer  to  canvass  deer,  from  Jan.  16,  to  Aug.  81,  with  a  penalty  of  not 

such  votes.    Although  the  votes  actually  cast  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than  $200  for  each  offense; 


showed  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  convention,    absolutely  prohibita  the  killing  of  a  cow  moose  under 
no  legal  method  for  ascertaining  that  fact  had    S^^^Son  SS?  ^K  ?^^^^  .„ 

been  provided,  and  the  election  was  therefore    nioosS^two  cartbou,  three  dier,  and  three  red*d«r; 


^oid.  and  provides  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  enforee- 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.    A  ^neral  election  of  mentoftheUw. 

members  to  serve  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  For  the  registration  of  dental  surgeons.    This  es- 

was  held  in  New  Brunswick  m  January,  1890.  tablishes  a  dental  society,  and  provides  that  only  den- 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  contest  was  the  ^asU  who  remster  in  the  books  of  the  sodety  mar 

election  of  six  opposition  members  in  the  city  f"^  '?  '^ITZA^l^y'^^^^t}^  '"''^^ "" 

and  county  of  St.  John,  and  the  consequent  d^  ^*  «^  ^^  registered  medical  practiUoneis. 

feat  of  Hon.  D.  McLellan,  who  had  held  the  of-  Railways. — ^The  only  new  line  of  railway  con- 
flee  of  Provincial  Secretary  for  nearlv  seven  structed  in  the  province  during  the  year  was  the 
years.  This  necessitated  a  change  in  the  Pro-  St.  Francis  Railroad,  from  Edmundston,  the 
vincial  Cabinet.  Hon.  James  Mitchell,  Survey-  junction  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Temisoou- 
or-General,  took  the  office  of  Provincial  Secre-  ata  Railwajrs,  up  the  St.  John  valley  20  miles, 
tary,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Hon.  Lemuel  J.  This  line  will  probably  be  prolonged  to  Quebec 
Tweedie.  The  latter  appointment  was  made  un-  The  most  important  event  in  railway  circles  in 
der  an  arrangement  for  the  reduction  of  the  New  Brunswick  during  the  year  was  the  acqnire- 
stumpage  dues  on  lumber  cut  on  Crown  lands,  ment  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  CompanT 
from  $1.26  a  thousand  superficial  feet  to  $1.  of  the  New  Brunswick  Railway.  Thiis  was  orig- 
This  change  excited  a  keen  discussion  in  the  inally  a  narrow-^uge  road  from  Fredericton  to 
Legislature  and  the  public  press.  A  commission  Edmundston,  built  principally  by  Alexander  Gib- 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  son,  a  New  Brunswick  capitalist,  under  an  act  of 
the  lumber  trade,  and  report  on  the  whole  sub-  the  local  Legislature,  giving  a  bonus  of  10,000 
ject  of  stumpage  dues  and  timber  leases.  This  acres  of  land  per  mile.  In  addition  to  its  line 
commission  is  to  report  in  1892.  in  the  province,  the  company  built  an  important 
A  i^reat  part  of  tne  session  of  1890  was  taken  feeder  into  Aroostook  County,  Me.  In  1879  the 
up  with  the  investigation  of  a  char^  against  the  New  Brunswick  Railway  was  purchased  by  a 
leader  of  the  Government,  of  having  corruptly  syndicate,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Sir  Geoige 
disposed  of  an  important  dock  contract  to  John  Stephen  and  Sir  Donald  Sn)ith,  afterwud  the 
D.  Learv,  of  New  York.  The  charge  was  com-  head  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  syndicate.  The 
pletely  disproved.  It  created  intense  interest  all  new  owners  of  the  New  Brunswick  line  proceed- 
over  the  province,  principally  because  of  the  ed  to  acquire  all  connecting  lines,  and  soon  ob- 
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taiDed  control  of  all  the  lines  in  western  New  candidate  shall  be  a  male  British  subject  of  the 
Brunswick,  except  one.  This  gave  them  448  full  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  act  makes  it 
miles  of  road,  with  deep-water  termini  at  St.  penal  for  candidates  to  provide  drink  or  refresh- 
John  and  Halifax,  and  enabled  them  to  control  raents  for  electors  between  nomination  and  poll- 
the  traffic  of  more  than  half  of  New  Brunswick  ing  day.  The  use  of  party  colors,  ribbons,  or 
and  a  considerable  part  of  northern  Maine.  On  labels  is  prohibited  during  election  day.  or  within 
Jiilr  1.  1890,  this  system  pussed  into  the  hands  eight  days  before;  also  the  sale  of  strong  drinks 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  on  polling  day.  It  provides  severe  punishment 
hail  lately  completed  a  line  across  tne  State  of  for  bribery  (to  both  briber  and  receiver),  for  in- 
Maine,  connecting  with  the  New  Brunswick  timidation  (spiritual  or  temporal),  and  for  ab- 
Railway  at  Vanceboro,  and  thereby  became  pos-  duction.  It  forbids  the  hiring  of  any  vehicle  or 
sessed  of  a  line  of  its  own  from  the  Atlantic  to  mode  of  conveyance,  or  payment  of  traveling 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail-  expenses,  for  election  purposes.  Candidates  are 
way  Company  has  traffic  arrangements  over  the  to  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  their  election 
Intenrolonial  railway  between  St.  John  and  Hali-  expenses  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Provision  is 
fax.  and  trains  leave  the  latter  city  daily  for  made  for  the  trial  of  controverted  elections  by  a 
Vancouver  on  the  Pacific  coast,  nnder  the  same  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  instead  of  by  a  com- 
management,  the  whole  distance  of  3,664  miles.  mittee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  as  formerly. 

Agrienltnre. — The  season  of  1890  was  the  The  Bait  act,  which  came  into  operation  Jan. 
most  unfavorable  for  agricultural  pursuits  ex-  2, 1888,  provides  that  no  person  shall  take  bait 
penenced  in  many  years.  The  spring  was  late,  fishes,  for  sale  or  exportation,  without  obtaining 
cold,  and  wet ;  the  summer  in  part  very  dry  and  a  special  license  from  the  Receiver-General, 
in  part  very  wet ;  the  harvest  season  an  almost  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  act  is,  for 
constant  succession  of  rainy  days.  Grain  sprouted  the  first  offense,  seizure  of  vessel  and  gear,  and 
in  the  fields  after  being  cut,  fruit  was  almost  a  fine  of  not  over  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
failure,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  were  de-  ceeding  six  months;  for  any  subsequent  offense, 
$troyed  by  floods  that  covered  the  low  lands.  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  in  addi- 

A  strong  effort  was  made  by  the  Provin'cial  tion  to  seizure  of  vessel. 

Government  during  the  year  to  foster  an  interest  The  Currency  act  of  1887  renders  it  imperative 

in  dairying,  by  the  engagement  of  agricultural  that  all  accounts  be  kept,  and  all  moneys  ^id 

lecturers,  and  the  granting  of  bonuses  to  butt<*r  and  received  in  dollars  and  cents ;  and  provides 

and  cheese  factories.  that  silver  shall  be  a  legal  tender  up  to  f  10.    It 

International   Exhibition.  —  An  Interna-  legalizes  as  current  coin  of  the  colony  British 

tionai  Exhibition  was  held  at  St.  John  in  Sep-  and  foreign  coins,  viz.,  the  British   sovereign 

teraber,  and  a  fine  display  was  made  by  some  of  and  all  its  multiples,  which  shall  pass  current  for 

the  West  Indies,  notably  Trinidad.    Tiie  exhibi-  $4.80;  the  ^old  eagle  of  the  United  States  and 

tion  was  very  successful.    It  was  managed  by  all  its  multiples,  vmich  shall  pass  current  for 

u  private  company,  which  has  undertaken  to  $9.85 ;  British  silver  coins  after  the  rate  fixed 

hold  annual  exnibitions  of  the  same  class.  for  British  gold  coins. 

Although  the  year  was,  in  a  business  point  of  The  Seal  Fishery  act  of  1887  provides  that  no 
view,  not  favorable  to  New  Brunswick,  no  im-  seals  shall  be  killea  before  March  12  in  any  year, 
p<)rtant  failures  occurred,  and  the  general  condi-  or  afttfr  April  20,  under  a  penalty  of  $4  for  every 
tion  of  business  continued  sound.  The  year  was  seal  so  killed,  and  that  no  steamer  shall  go  out  on 
remarkably  free  from  serious  crimes.  a  second  or  subsequent  trip  after  April  1,  in  any 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  British  colony  in  year,  under  a  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  the 
Xorth  America,  comprising  an  island  of  that  seals  so  brought  in ;  and  the  master  of  any 
name  and  the  coast  of  Ijabrador.  (See  article  steamer  founa  piilty  of  a  breach  of  this  pro- 
L&RBADOR  in  the  **  Annual  Cyclopiedia  for  vision  shall  be  debarred  from  command  of  any 
1H88.")  The  area  of  the  island  is  about  40,200  sealing  vessel  for  two  years  after  conviction, 
sqaare  milea.  Capital,  St.  John's.  The  Preservation  of  Sheep  act  of  1887  pro- 
Legislation.— During  the  period  from  1887  vides  that,  on  a  requisition  signed  by  one  third 
to  1890.  inclusive,  several  imjwrtant  acts  were  of  the  voters  in  any  district,  the  keeping  of  dogs 
paswsed  by  the  Legislature.    The  Election  act  of  within  such  district  shall  be  prohibit ed. 

1HH9,  as  finally  amended  in  the  session  of  1890,  The  Encouragement  of  Ship  Building  act  of 

■       ■                                                -       -      -  —          ..        .              .^.                  ill  v(      • 


makes  the  following  provisions  for  the  election    1889  provides  a  bounty  of  $4  a  ton  on  all  vessels 


the  day  of  election  has  been  a  resident  in  the  col-  year  out  of  the  general  revenue  for  the  purpose 

ony,  and  who  has  never  been  convicted  of  any  of  agriculture,  and  authorizes  the  appointment 

infamous  crime,  shall  be  competent  to  vote  for  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  to 

the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative  As-  form  societies,  to  obtain  improved  breeds  of  ani- 

sembly  in  and  for  the  electoral  district  within  mals,  to  establish  a  model  farm,  and  to  hold  an 

which  he  has  resided  for  at  least  one  year  im-  agricultural  exhibition  annually, 
mediately  preceding  the  election.    The  qualifi-        The   Local  Option  Amendment  act  of  1889 

cations  of  persons  to  be  elected  as  members  of  provides  that  if  two  thinls  of  the  electors  in  a 

the  House  of  Assembly  shall  be :  A  net  annual  district  vote  in  favor  of  local  option,  the  sale  of 

income  of  $480,  or  the  possession  of  property  ex-  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  prohibited  within 

ceefling  |2,400,  clear  of  all  incumbrances,  and  a  the  limits  of  that  district, 
residence  of  two  years  within  the  island.    Every        The  Fisheries  Commission  act  of  1889  appoints 
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a  Board  of  Fishery  Commissioners  to  superintend 
all  matters  connected  with  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  fishery  in- 
terests of  the  colony. 

The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  act  of 
1889  provides  that  any  one  convicted  of  ill-treat- 
ing a  domestic  ani/nai  shall  pay  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  $25. 

During  the  session  of  1890  acts  were  passed 
to  provide  for  the  local  government  of  towns  and 
settlements,  for  the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  for  the  encouragement  of 
pa[)er-pulp  factories,  also  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  maniSacture 
of  fish  glue,  isinglass,  and  gelatin. 

Education.— -Education  continues  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  separate  or  denominational  prin- 
ciple. But  of  the  grant  from  the  public  funds  for 
euucational  purposes,  each  religious  denomina- 
tion receives  a  share  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers. There  are  three  supermtendents  of  educa- 
tion—one for  Church  of  England  schools,  one 
for  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  one  for  Metho- 
dist schools.  The  Education  act  of  1887  con- 
solidated previous  acts,  increased  and  readjusted 
allocations  according  to  relative  population,  and 
provided  an  annual  allowance  of  f^BO  for  the  in- 
stitution of  a  scholarship  in  the  London  Univer- 
sity, to  be  open  to  competition  from  the  colony. 
St  John*s  is  made  a  center  of  the  London  Uni- 
versitv,  so  that  pupils  can  there  prepare  for  and 
pass  tlhe  matriculation  examinations. 

Pupil  teachers  are  trained  in  the  academies. 
In  IKK)  there  were  543  elementary  schools,  of 
which  197  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
207  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  185  to 
the  3fethodist  Church.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  in  these  schools  was  31,42!^;  of  these  pu- 
pils, 11,788  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
11.914  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  7,640  to 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  83  to  the  Congre^ 
tional  Church.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in 
the  colleges,  academies,  and  grammar  schools  was 
9()9.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  colleges, 
academies,  and  common  schools  was  32,391 ;  or 
1  in  6*14  of  the  population. 

The  advance  m  education  maybe  seen  by  com- 
paring with  the  foregoing  the  returns  in  1881. 
At  that  date  there  were  418  elementary  schools, 
having  S^,202  pupils;  in  the  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  grammar  schools  there  were  64  pupils ; 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  was  24,971,  or 
about  1  in  7  of  the  population.  There  has  al- 
so lieen  a  marked  advance  in  the  quality  of  the 
etiucation,  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  the  character  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings.  The  higher  education  is  also  receiv- 
ing more  attention  in  recent  years.  Separate 
bt^nls  of  education  in  the  districts  have  charge 
of  the  schools.  The  annual  grant  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  educational  purposes  is  $118,795. 

Railways. — The  railwa>j  from  St.  John's  to 
Harbor  Grace  was  opened  in  1884.  Its  length 
is  86  miles.  A  new  oranch  railway  from  Whit- 
boume  Junction  to  Placentia,  26  miles,  was 
opened  in  1888.  In  1889  and  1890  acts  were 
passed  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way toward  Hairs  Bay,  with  a  branch  to  Brigus 
or  Clarke's  Beach,  authorizing  a  loan  of  $4,5(K),- 
000  at  3^^  per  cent,  and  providing  for  the  accept- 
ance of  a  tender  for  construction.    The  tenuer 


of  Messrs.  Reid  &  Middleton  was  accepted,  and 
the  work  was  begun  in  October,  1890. 

The  Fisheries.— The  staple  industry  of  New- 
foundland, on  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  dependent,  is  fishing.  The  cod  fish- 
ery is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  is  carried 
on  around  the  shores  of  the  island,  in  Labrador, 
and  on  the  Banks.  The  following  figures  show 
the  export  of  codfish,  together  with  the  value 
in  the  years  named : 


YEAR. 

QnlBtab. 

Valiw. 

1887 

1,080,034 
l,nM20 
l,OTfi,607 

t4.29&A88 

1888 

18S9 

4,988,048 
4,641,186 

The  Bank  fishery  has  increased  rapidly  within 
the  past  four  years,  and  now  employs  about  450 
vessels  and  more  than  4,000  men.  The  shore 
fishery  has  declined. 

In  1887  the  number  of  seals  taken  was  230,- 
355;  in  1888,  it  was  2^6,464;  in  1889,  it  was 
207,084. 

The  export  of  lobsters  was  as  follows:  In 
1887, 2,097,092  pounds ;  in  1888, 3,360,672  pounds; 
in  1889,  4,003,561  pjounds.  The  number  of  lob- 
ster-canning factories  in  1890  was  200. 

The  annual  value  of  the  herring  and  salmon 
fisheries  is,  respectively,  about  $350,000  and 
$100,000.  The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  in 
1689  was  16,371,304.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  fishing  and  curing  fish  in  1890 
was  OO.OW,  the  number  of  able-bodied  fisher- 
men 37,000. 

Agrlcnltiire. — According  to  the  last  census 
(1884),  there  are  46,996  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation. Number  of  cows,  19,886 ;  of  horses,  5,536 ; 
of  sheep,  40,326 ;  of  swine,  21,555.  Number  of 
bushels  of  oats  raised,  5,393;  bands  of  pota- 
toes, 302,649 ;  of  turnips,  24,006;  butter,  pounds, 
247,064 ;  tons  of  hay  cut,  28,312  in  the  year  1884. 
A  successful  agricultural  exhibition  was  held  in 
St.  John's  in  October,  1890. 

Trade. — The  trade  for  three  years  has  been  as 
follows: 


YKAR. 

Imports. 

Export*. 

1887 

$5,897,408 
7,420.400 
fi.607,(i65 

$M  76,780 

lf.88 

6.582,018 

1889 

6,122,985 

Finances. — The  revenue  in  three  years  was: 
In  1887,11,272,600;  in  1888,  $1,370,029;  in  1889, 
$1,362,893.  The  public  debt  in  the  same  years 
was:  In  1887,  $3,005,040;  in  1888,  $3,335,589; 
in  1889,  $4,133,202.  The  amount  of  debt  per 
head  of  the  entire  population  is  $19.69.  The  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  in  1890  was  $202,914. 

Population. — The  census  of  1884  showed 
that  the  population  of  Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador was  197,589.  Of  these,  99,844  were  males 
and  93,780  females.  Of  the  entire  number,  69,- 
000  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  75,254 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  48.767  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  1,495  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  1,470  to  the  other  denominations. 

In  1874  the  population  was  101,374.  The  in- 
crease in  the  decade  1874-'84  was  36,209,  or 
22*43  per  cent. 

Shipping,— The  registered  shipping  in  18£9 
was:  Vessels,  2,172;  tonnage,  93,992.    The  sub- 
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sidiesforiiteam  comtnun  lent  ion.  ocean  and  oast- 
wise  in  1800  amountefl  Ifi  $157,053. 

Industries.— In  1890  tliere  were  in  the  island 
55  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  S  iron  foundries,  7  fur- 
niture factories,  and  95  other  factories. 

FIsU  Cnlture — The  artifloial  projiagation  of 
codHsh  and  lobsters,  on  a  large  scale,  was  carrieit 
on  under  Adolnh  Nielsen.  Superintendent  of 
Fisheries,  in  1890.  In  the  hatcherv  at  Dildo  Isl- 
and. Trinity  Bay.  17.000.000  cod  were  hatched 
and  planted  in  the  watern  of  the  bav,  and  13.- 
000.000  lobsters.  In  aildition  492  Hoalin^  incu- 
bators were  distribnted  at  14  different  stations 
throLishont  the  island  ;  and  in  these  390,934,.TO0 
lobsters  were  hatched  and  planteil.  The  whole 
number  ot  lobster  ova  hatched  in  the  summer  of 
1890  was  406,00.1.300.  This  is  by  far  t  he  srrealest 
success  ever  reached  in  the  artificial  propagation 
ot  lobsters. 

NerraiHtperti, — In  1890  three  daily  nHper<i 
were  published  in  St.  John's,  two  bi-weekly  and 
one  weekly;  in  Harbor  (iraee.  one  bi-weekly; 
and  in  Trinity  and  Twillinjtate,  one  weekly. 

Oorernment. — In  1890  there  were  18  electoral 
districts,  sending  36  members  to  the  House  of 
Assembly.  They  are  elected  every  four  years  by 
the  people,  manhood  suffmite  bemK  now  estab- 
lished. The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  15 
members,  who  are  nominated  bv  the  (iovcrnor 
in  Council,  and  hold  offlce  for  life.  The  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  are  paid. 
The  country  has  enjoyed  "  responsible  govern- 
ment" since  ISj.I.  By''*  provisions  the  party 
that  are  sustained  by  a  majority  in  the  Legisla- 


Bluke,  who  remained  until  November,  1888.  whM 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica.  His 
successor  was  Sir  Terence  N.  O'Brien,  the  preseol 
Governor. 

In  November,  1889,  a  general  election  toai 
place.  For  the  flret  tizne  the  votint  was  accord- 
ing to  manhood  suffrage  and  bv  ballot.  The  r^ 
suit  was  that  the  party  led  by  Sir  Roliert  Thor- 
burn,  who  had  been  Premier  since  1883,  w»sde- 
fealcd,  and  Sir  William  Whiteway  was  caIN  on, 
as  Premier,  to  form  a  government.  Fiwli 
troubles  arose  in  1888  in  connection  will)  the 
"French  shore  question," and  am  still  unsetllnl 
By  certain  ancient  treaties  the  French  enjof 
rights  of  fishing  and  drying  fish  on  the  wesltm 
and  northern  coasts  of  the  island.  For  a  long 
time  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  between  ti)t 
two  nations  as  to  the  proper  interpretatiori  of 
those  treaties.  The  French  have  long  contend^ 
that  the  treaties  gave  them  an  aclwiit  right  lo 
the  fisheries  along  this  portion  of  the  ca>^ 
British  statesmen  liave  always  refused  tosdrait 
snch  a  claim,  and  have  ctmtended  that  British 
subjects  have  a  eoneurreni  right  of  fishing  Ihne, 
provided  thev  did  not  "internipl"  the  Bshing 
operations  ot  the  French.  All  attempts  lo  s«tl« 
this  difficulty  and  arrive  at  a  common  llnde^ 
standing  have  hitherto  tailed.  The  colonlsli 
bitterly  complain  of  the  injustice  and  hni^fb'!" 
they  have  long  suffered  through  the  persistent 
claims  of  the  French,  which  have  practicallv  «■ 
eluded  them  from  the  better  half  of  the  i^Wil. 
At  present  only  8  or  10  French  vessels  ml 
that  extent  of  coast.  Veiations  quarrels  nccM 
constantly  and  endanger  the  peace  ot  the  W 
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nations.  Matters  hare  lately  reached  a  crisis. 
The  new  industry  of  canning  lobsters  was  intro- 
^  duoed  on  the  *•  French  shore  by  British  subjects, 
who  erected  more  than  30  factories.  The  French 
resented  this  and  protested  a&;ainst  it,  and  then 
proceeded  to  erect  factories  of  their  own.  They 
h\so  set  up  an  exclusiVe  claim  to  the  lobster  fish- 
ery, and  endeavored  to  remove  the  factories  of 
the  British  from  such  places  as  they  wish  to 
occupy.  The  colonists  contend  that  the  treaties 
give  the  French  no  right  to  occupy  the  shore 
with  such  permanent  erections  as  lobster  fac- 
tories, and  m  this  view  they  are  sustained  by  the 
British  Government.  Matters  looked  so  serious 
in  1889  that  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  entered  into  a  temporary  modus  vivendi 
in  the  early  part  of  1890  with  the  view  of  settling 
the  whole  fishery  disputes  by  a  treaty.  The 
terms  of  the  modus  vttiendi  gave  great  offense 
to  the  colonists.  Deputies  were  sent  to  England 
to  represent  their  grievances,  both  by  the  local 
government  and  by  the  people  assembled  in 
mass  meetings.  Some  of  these  deputies  also 
visited  Canada  to  awaken  sympathy  and  obtain 
support.  The  British  Government  is  moving  in 
the  matter,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  in 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement  of 
the  question. 

The  shores  of  Newfoundland  are  now  of  small 
value  to  France.  The  fisheries  have  declined, 
and  last  year  only  7  French  fishing  vessels 
visited  the  coast,  which  is  about  450  miles  in 
extent.  The  main  fishing  operations  of  the 
French  are  on  the  banks,  and  are  carried  on  from 
the  Isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miouelon,  at  the  mouth 
of  Fortune  Bay,  on  the  south  coast,  which  were 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763. 
A  fleet  of  more  than  200  sail  of  French  fishing 
vessels,  from  100  to  400  tons,  arrives  here  every 
spring  from  France,  and  makes  it  headquarters 
for  the  fishing  season.  The  following  figures 
show  the  quantities  and  value  of  codfish  shipped 
from  St.  Pien-e  from  1879  to  1888,  inclusive: 


YEAR. 

Qofaitdi. 

ValDtb 

1S79 

S98,826 
4C9,785 
874,017 
411,98« 
A80.045 
6»2,005 
8S0,8») 
008,800 
754,770 
£04,589 

$1,872,008 

15S0 

1,430,718 

1881 

1,142,719 

1S8S 

1,981.759 

18^ 

2.820,C83 

1884 

8,158,568 

1885 

2,781,744 

1886 

9,176,425 

18S7 

8,507,821 

1888 

2,081,248 

The  following  figures  show  the  distribution  of 
the  population  along  the  shores  of  the  island: 
South  coast,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Race,  33,- 
752.  of  whom  10,455  are  engaged  in  catching  and 
curing  fish ;  east  and  northeast  coast,  from 
Cape  Race  to  Cape  John,  147,890,  of  whom  43.- 
950  are  engaged  in  catching  and  curing  fish ;  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  where  the  French  have 
treaty  rights  of  fishing,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape 
John,  11,973,  of  whom  3,217  are  engaged  in  the 
fisheries;  Labrador,  4,211. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  a  New  England  State, 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution June  21, 1788;  area,  0,805  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was  141,885  in  1790;  183,858  in  1800 ;  214,460 
in  1810 ;  244,022  in  1820 ;  269^28  in  1830 ;  284,574 


in  1840 ;  817,076  in  1850 ;  826,078  in  18G0 ;  818,800 
in  1870;  846,991  in  1880;  and  376,580  in  1890. 
Capital,  Concord. 

GoTernment. — ^The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,-  David  H. 
Goodell,  Republican  (during  the  illness  of  Grov. 
Goodell,  from  April  22  to  July  1,  Darid  A.  Tag- 
|?art.  President  of  the  State  ^nate,  was  the  a<)t- 
mg  Governor) :  Secretary  of  State,  Ai  B.  Thomp- 
son, who  died  on  Sept.  18  (for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  C.  B.  Rand- 
lett  was  the  actmg  Secretary) ;  Treasurer,  Solon 
A.  Carter;  Attorney-General,  Daniel  Barnard; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  James  W. 
Patterson,  Insurance  Commissioner,  Henry  H. 
Huse,  who  died  on  Sept.  7  and  was  succeede<l 
by  John  C.  Linehan;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
Henry  M.  Putnev,  Benjamin  F.  Prescott,  J.  M. 
Mitchell;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  Doe :  Associate  Justices,  Isaac  W.  Smith, 
William  H.  H.  Allen,  Lewis  W.  Clark.  Isaac  N. 
Blodgett,  Alouzo  P.  Carpenter,  and  George  A. 
Bingham. 

Illness  of  the  GoTernor.—In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  Gov.  Goodell  delivered  many  ad- 
dresses in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  to 
supplement  his  proclamation  of  last  year  regard- 
ing the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  and  to  arouse  pub- 
lic sentiment  against  violations  of  the  prohibit? 
ory  law.  In  this  work  he  so  far  overtaxed  his 
strength  as  to  bring  upon  himself,  early  in  March, 
a  serious  and  protracted  illness.  Early  in  April 
the  public  busmess  had  suffered  so  much  from 
his  absence  that  the  Attorney-General  began  a 
suit  in  the  State  Supreme  Court  against  David 
A  Taggart,  President  of  the  State  &nate,  to  ob- 
tain a  legal  decision  whether  that  official  could 
legally  perform  the  duties  of  the  Governor  during 
the  disability  of  the  latter.  Article  XLIX  of  the 
State  Constitution  provides  that  **  whenever  the 
chair  of  the  Governor  shall  become  vacant  by  rea- 
son of  his  death,  absence  from  the  State,  or  other- 
wise,'' the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  become 
acting  Governor.  The  court,  by  a  decisioif  ren- 
dered on  April  18.  held  that  under  this  article  the 
President  of  the  Senate  was  authorized  to  act  as 
Governor,  under  the  circumstances  shown  to  ex- 
ist. Mr.  Taggart  accordingly,  on  April  22,  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  the  office,  and  he  continued 
to  discharge  them  until  Julv  1,  when  Gov.  Good- 
ell had  been  rcstored  to  health. 

Popnlatlon. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


Belknap. 

Carroll 

CbeBbIre 

Coos , 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 
Merrimack . . , 
Bockln^ham. , 
Strafford .... 
Sullivan 


Total 


1880. 

1890. 

17,949 

20,821 

18,224 

18,124 

98,784 

89.S79 

18,580 

2^.211 

88.788 

87,217 

7ft,684 

98,W7 

4(1.800 

40,485 

49,064 

49,660 

8.^,6^8 

88.442 

18,161 

17,804 

}40,991 

876,580 

II 


2,878 

♦100 

846 

4,681 

•  1,671 

17,618 

8,180 

586 

2,f84 

•85T 

29,C89 


The  cities  and  leiuling  towns  show  the  follow- 
ing population  in  1890 :  Cities — Manchester,  44,- 
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126,  increase  in  ten  years,  11,496;  Nashua,  19,-  $14,967.84;  railroad  tax.  $4,962.01;  dog  tai, 
311,  increase.  5,914;  Concord,  17,004,  increase,  $6,246.65;  amount  contributed  in  board,  fuel, 
3,161;  Dover,  12.790,  increase,  1,103;  Ports-  and  nionej,  $11,848.84;  entire  amount  of  rev- 
mouth,  9.827,  increase,  137;  Keen&  7,446.  in-  enue,  $751,266.85,  an  increase  of  $38,836^27  over 
crease,  662.    Towns — Rochestei,  7,396,  increase,  the  previous  vear. 

1,612 ;  Somersworth,  6,207,  increase,  621 ;  Laco-  The  State  (formal  School,  which  has  been  es- 

nia,  6,143,  increase,  2,358:  Claremont.  5,565,  in-  tablished  for  twenty  year^  is  pros^ierous.    The 

crease,  861.    (See  article  on  "  Keene,"  under  CiT-  number  of   pupils  in  the  normal  department 

IBS.  American.)  during  the  last  school  year  was  102,  the  largest 

Finances. — The  following  figures  show  the  attendance  for  sixteen  years.    New  buildings  are 

receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  State  treasury  in  process  of  erection,  including  a  brick  scbool- 

for  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  the  condition  of  the  house  and  a  boarding  hall,  which  will  cost  about 

State  debt :  $70,000. 

rash  on  hand,  June  t,  1889 $818,848  68  Charitle8.-The  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Con- 

Eeoelpu  daring  the  year 1,865,426  89  cord,  established   in   1842,  has  cared  for  more 

$l,eT9,2T0  07  than  5,000  patients  during  its  existence.     Its  ac- 

Diiiburseinenta  daring  the  year. .  $1,477,209  76  commodations    have   been    gradually    enlarged 

QMh  on  hand,  June  1, 1S90 m,m  81     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^11  350  patients  can  be  cared  for  at  one  time. 

Uabllltiea.  Jane  !,  1889 |2.95a.»0  28     '     '  P«  legislative  act  of  1889  has  caused  the  tran^ 

Assets,  Jane  1, 1889 821,2.14  06  'er  of  many  cases  from  the  county  almshouse  to 

the  asylum,  and  the  limit  to  its  capacity  is  al- 

Nei  Indebtedness 12,682,816  17  most  reached. 

il;*?i**?!:yT,l;bi®^ •^SIS!  f?  T*ie  Legislature  of  1889  also  passed  an  act  to  es- 

Assets,  Jane  1, 1890 ^'^  "  tablish  a  home  for  disabled  soldiere  and  sailore  of 

Net  Indebtedness |2,48l,4&8  84  the  State,  and  made  an  appropriation  of  $30,(K)0 

f.  ^  ^1     ^A  t^A  ^    *!.                           TTZrnrr^  for  its  construction  and  $10,000  for  its  mainte- 

Bedaction  of  debt  daring  the  je«r. $100,662  8J  .  ^^^^  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^^  ^^^  immediately  following  the 

On  July  1,  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,-  passage  of  the  act.    A  location  for  the  home  was 

000  fell  due  and  were  retired,  and  on  Jan.  1, 1891,  offerra  free  by  a  citizen,  and  accepted  by  the 

other  bonds  amounting  to  $14,000  were  paid,  managers.    It  consists  of  ii  farm  of  about  40'acres 

During  the  fiscal  years  1891-*92  and  1892^*93  in  Tilton.    On   this  site  a  commodious  brick 

bonds  to  the  amount  of  $582,100  will  mature,  building  has  been  erected  during  the  past  season. 

It  was  expected  that  an  annual  State  tax  of  and  was  dedicated  on  Dec.  3.    The  home,  which 

$500,000  for  1890  and  1891,  levied  by  the  Legis-  will  accommodate  about  75  inmates,  has  30  mem- 

lature  of  1889,  would  provide  the  means  to  re-  hers. 

deem  these  bonds,  but  the  appropriations  by  the  Prisons. — At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
Legislature  of  1889  were  so  much  in  excess  of  107  convicts  in  the  State  Prison,  about  half  the 
the  average  for  a  series  of  years  that  such  ex-  number  that  entered  the  building  at  the  time 
pectation  will  not  be  realized,  unless  the  tax  be  of  its  completion  twelve  years  ago.  At  the  In- 
continued  for  the  next  two  years.  dustrial  Scnool  there  were  98  boys  and  17  girls. 

The  actual  expenses  of  the  State  government.  Militia. — The  State  militia,  at  the  clo^  of 

including  interest  on  the  debt,  for  the  year  end-  the  year,  consisted  of  21  companies  of  infant r}', 

ing  May  31,  were  $488,629.24,  while  the  actual  1  troop  of  cavalry,  and  1  battery,  with  a  total  of 

revenue  for  the  same  time  was  $639,492.97.    The  120  officers  and  1,039  enlist^  men.     It  is  well 

difference  between  these  figures  and  the  total  equipped  and  organized.    An  annual  encamp- 

expenses  and  receipts  above  given  represents  the  ment  is  held. 

amount  of  tax  on  corporations,  which  the  State  Sayings  Banks. — The  aggregate  of  deposits 

Treasurer  collects  and  turns  over  to  the  towns.  in  the  72  savings  banks  of  the  StAt«  on  Sept.  -¥) 

County    Debts.— The   total    debt   of    New  was  $65,727,019.04,  an  increase  of  $8,426,428.56 

Hampshire  counties  is  $495,175,  a  decrease  of  in  one  year.    This  is  the  largest  increase  ever 

$283,659  in  ten  jrears,  $315,500  being  bonded  made  by  the  banks  in  one  year.    Their  guarantee 

and  $170,675  floating;     Every  county  is  in  debt,  fund  amounts  to  $3,791,339.34.  their  surplus  to 

Education. — The  following  public-school  sta-  $2,379,746.30,  and  their  miscellaneous  debt^  to 

tistics  cover  the  school  year  ending  in  1890:  $18,386.84.  making  their  total  liabilities  $71.9 16.- 

Number  of  public  schools,  2,302 :  increase  in  one  491.52.    Their  investments  ouUtide  of  New  Eng- 

year,  109:  average  length  of  school   in  weeks,  land  amount  to  $46,720,549.78,  of  which  $25.- 

23*55 :  increase,  0*77 :  number  of  scholars  enrolled,  855,954.65  is  in  Western  loans,  and  $20,864,595.- 

59,813;  decrease,  311;  average  attendance,  41,-  13  in  United  States,  State,  county,  city,  town, 

526;  decrease,  1,958;  number  attending  private  and  other  bonds,  and  in  railroad,  bank,  manu- 

schools,  7,750 ;  number  not  attending  any  school,  facturing,  and  other  stocks.    Their  New  Hamp- 

1,633;  male  teachers.  30G;  decrease,  6:  female  shire  investments  amount  to  $20,172,027.30,  and 

teachers,  2,808;   increase,  81;   monthly  wages,  their  investments  in  New  England  outside  of 

male  teachers,  $45.88 ;  increase,  $2.51 ;  monthly  New  Hampshire  to  $1,826,186.41.    The  number 

wages,    female    teachers,    $25.64 ;    increase,  22  of  depositors  was  159,782,  giving  an  average  of 

cents;  number  of   school-houses,  2,078;    built  $411.35  to  each.    The  rate  of  taxation  of  sar- 

during  the  year,  40;  estimated  value  of  school  ings  deposits  is  greater  than  in  any  other  State, 

property,  $2.578,257.97 :  increase,  $197,652.46.  Railroads.— Under  the  oompfomise  act  of 

The  amount  of  money  raised  for  schools  by  1889,  which  ended  the  railroad  war,  unions  have 

town  taxes  during  the  year  was  $515,141.63,  and  been  effected  by  which  what  were  chartered  as 

by  district  taxes  $144,4^^4.19.    The  Literary  fund  42  distinct  rotids  have  been  consolidated  into  3 

of  the  State  aipounts  to  $53,605.69 ;  local  funds,  systems,  as  follow :  Grand  Trunk  system,  1  road. 
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Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  52  miles ;  Connecti-  erection  in  the  State  House  yard  of  a  statue  of 

cut  river  system,  2  roads,  Ashuelot  and  Sullivan  Gen.  John  Stark,  of  Revolutionary  fame.    Pur- 

Coantj,  49  miles;  Fitchburg  system,  3  roads,  suant  to  this  act,  the  Governor  and  Council 

Cheshire,  Monadnock,  and    Peterborough   and  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected,  which  was  un- 

Shirley,  67  miles;  Concord  and  Montreal  sys-  veiled  on  Oct.  23,  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson  de- 

tem,    14    roads.  Concord,    Portsmouth,    North  livering  an  oration. 

Weare,  Acton,  Suncook  Valley,  Suncook  Valley  Political. — The  political  contest  of  this  yepr 
extension.  Old  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal,  was  opened  by  the  Democrats,  who  in  State  Con- 
Wing  Road  Branch,  Pemigewafset  Valley,  vention  at  Concord,  on  Sept.  2,  nominated  Charles 
Whitefield  and  Jefferson,  Profile  and  Franconia,  H.  Amsden,  the  candidate  of  the  party  in  the 
Ijike  Shore,  Tilton  and  Belmont,  Tilton  and  canvass  of  1888,  for  the  office  of  Governor.  The 
Franklin,  370*5  miles;  Boston  and  Maine  sys-  platform  contains  the  following  declarations  on 
tein.  21  roads,  Boston  and  Maine,  Eastern  New  local  issues : 

Hampshire,   Great    Falls   and  Conway,  Ports-  We  arraign  the  Bepublican  partv  of  this  SUte  for 

mouth  and  Dover,  West  Amesbury,  Worcester  its  extravagant  expcDditures.    Under  its  long  man- 

and  Nashua,  Manchester  and  Lawrence,  Dover  agcment  the  expenscn  of  eveiy  department  have  vearly 

and   Winnipiseogee,   Portland    and    Rochester,  grown  heavier  until  the  annual  State  and  local  tox^ 

Peterborough,  Wilton.  Wolfeborough,  Northern,  «npant  to  nearly  ten  dollars  for  every  man,  womau, 

Rtnafr.1  R.«n»Vi  n^T.^.vi  or./i  ni..^»,/«nf    Tuiio.  aod  chiW.    Meanwhile  the  value  of  taxable  property 


..  ^  ^.     impar- 

589  miles.     As  will  be  seen,  960  miles  of  road,  or  ti&U^  enforce  the  prohibitory  law ;  but  has  used  it  as  a 

nearlv  nine  tenths  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the  political  bludgeon  to  compel  aBeeasQ^ents  from  liquor 

Stote',  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  ^®*^®,"  "^^^  which  to  purchase  "floaters  in  blocks  of 

and  Concord  and  Montreal  corporations.  w"  j         i  *v           i    r  .l           «  j  ».     . 

The  net  earnings  of  New  H^^pshin,  railn^ads  acty^tTe\t^ct'Si^t^f  t\T^^^^^^ 

were  never  so  large  as  this  year,  andthe  value  regulate,  and  control  the  sale  ol  intoxicating  Uquora 

of  their  stock  was  never  so  ^reat.    During  the  in  the  intenst  of  temperance  and  moralitv. 

period  when  railroad  properties  elsewhere  bare  We  demand  the  ptuwage  of  an  election  law  modeled 

been  shrinking  in  value.  New  Harapebire  rail-  on  the  AuatndiaD  83r■lell^  which  will  insure  an  abeo- 

road  shares  have  constantly  appreciated.  l»itely  free  and  Becret  ballot. 

iMurance.— Fire  insurance  appears  to  rest  ^\e  demand  the  paHnaw  of  lawa  which  will  ^ 

on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  thaS^t  any  thne  ^.^^m^'i^dtt'e;'^  *"'  ^"'"^  '*  '^"'""  " 

dunng  the  past  five    yea^    For   more    than  Wedemandareformofthehiwaof  the  State, 

twenty  years   preceding  1885  New  Hampshire  -,,     ^    uu-i-      o.  j.   r^          x-           ^    4.  r^ 

had  depended  almost  wholly  on  companies  from  ^he  Prohibition  State  Convention  met  at  Con- 

outside  the  State.    The  Legislature  hi  that  year  «^«^  ^?,  Sept.  8,  and  nominated  Josiah  M.  P  letch- 

eiiact€d  a  stringent  law,  popularly  known  as  the  ^^  for  governor.    The  following  was  among  the 

-  valued  policv  law,"  for  regulating  the  dealings  resoli^tions  adopted : 

of  fire-insurance  companies.     Immediately  alter  The  free  manufacture  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  a 

the  law  became  effective  (Aug.  29),  the  58  foreign  Prohibition  State  i»  a  fraud,  and  that  honest  prohl- 

companies  retired  from  the  State,  leaving  only  hitjon  mu^t  *.tnke  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  the  manu- 

f»,«  1^  ♦^««  ^..4^.i«i   ««j  o  cf«*«\«„*.,„r  ««.«  iactupe  of  liquors:  otherwiBc  prohibition  of  its  sale 

the  li  town  nautual  and  3  State  mutual  com-  ^^^^  ^^  attended  with  serious  difficulties;  and  we 

panics  and  1  strong  stock  company.    Two  stock  therefore  demand  the  unconditional  prohibition  by 

companies  and  11  cash  mutual  companies  began  statute  law  of  the  manutjacture  of  intoxicating  liquop* 

business  the  same  year.    During  1886  10  ad-  to  be  ut^cd  as  a  bcvera^  within  this  State;  we  also 

(iitional  companies  were  organized  and  began  demand  the  strict  and  impartial  enforcement  of  all 

operations.      On  Jan.   1,   1889,  there  were    12  prohibitory  laws. 

stock  and  38  mutual  comjianies  doing  business  On  Sept  17  the  Republican  State  Convention 

in  the  State.     During  this  year  the  foreign  com-  was  hela  at  Concord.    It  nominated  Hiram  A. 

panics  began  to  return,  until,  on  Dec.  1,  1890,  37  Tuttle  for  Governor  on  the  first  ballot.    The 

of  the  58  companies  had  resumed  business.  platform  includes  the  following  declarations: 

Abandoned     Farms.--  Eariy    in    the    vear  ^^  advocate  the  most  careftil  preaer^ation  and  the 

lommissioner  oi  Agriculture   ^.  J.  ISachelder  wisest  utilization  of  our  forests  and  the  waters  of  our 

published  a  pamphlet  containing,  among  other  lakes  and  streams,  and  the  promotion  of  the  culture 

!>tatistics  regarding  the  State,  a  descriptive  list  of  food  fishes.    The  so-called  abandoned  farms  of  the 

of  abandoned  farms,  which  could  be  purchased  Stote  ma^'  be  readily  converted  into  happy  homes  and 

at  low  prices.     The  list  included  1,442  farms  health-pvini?  summer  resorts  for  the  sons  and  daugh- 

having  ^nantable  buildings  upon  th^^^^  re^a^d'^S^v?oTtSrnrd^'eU^^^^^^ 

^?o^^.  ^^    ^°eo^'®i  ?f  '^"<^!^/   5^*^Ti*^,  oT'  success  Which  baa  attended  the  ciforts  of  the  present 

lid;  htrafford,   52;  ISelknap,  54;  I  arroll,  1^4;  state  administration  to  draw  attention  to  these  farms 

Merrimack,   215 ;  Hillsborough,  228 ;  Cheshire,  and  to  secure  their  proflteble  and  beneficial  occupa- 

211 ;  Sullivan,  160;  Grafton,  205;  Coos,  20.  tion  should  be  reoo^ized,  aud  tljose  efHorUi  should  be 

As  a  result  of  this  publication  and  other  efforts  continued  by  our  people, 

of  the  commissioner,  350  of  such  farms  were  re-  .  The  Republican  party  recop:ni2e8  in  the  dram  shop 

populated,  mainly    by  Americans,  before    the  1?*  ™^l^''^'^"L?PJ^°^J'lfi?l!Ji?  ?*°?J^ 

'  1  '       f  fh    V  ar  ^  ^^  ^      comiiiunitv,  and  will  oontinue  ite  efforts  to 

rrt    OA     La  A  A.          ri^i-    T      '  1  i.          *  loan  8upprc»«8  it,  consoutinff  ouly  to  such  changes  in  the 

The  Stark  Statne.— The  Legislature  of  1889,  existing  law  as  will  conduce  to  that  end  and  are  ap- 

at  the  solicitAtion  of   public-snirited   citizens,  proved  by  the  honest  and  practical  temperance  men 

peased  an  act  appropriating   f  12,000  for   the  and  women  of  the  Stete. 
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The  tax  lawft  which  levy  upon  moniod  oorpontioDs,  under  the  Constitution,  the  town  clerk  had  any 

other  than  monufacturinir,  the  expenses  of  the  State  authority  to  make  a  return  of  the  vote  differing 

and  a  lan^e  Bhare  of  the  county  expense,  leaving  ht-  i„  ,^ny  ^^y  from  the  announcement  of  the  mod- 

tic  but  local  expenditures  to  he  provided  for  by  local  «--,f^i   „  ^*«*Sf ;««  „»<,  «i«^  ^«  rv^  *m%  ;«  *k^ 

taxation;  those  exempting  froi  attachment  family  ^^^\^  petition  was  filed  on  Dec.  30.  m  I  he 

homeatead-s  and  the  took  of  meolianics,  and  which  State  Supreme  Court,  in  which  the  Democratic 

protect  the  eaminga  of  waire  workcra  from  the  grasp  cUnaiaate  asked  for  a  wnt  of  mandamus  to  coib- 

of  the  sheriff  except  when  debts  are  for  necessaries,  pel  the  town  clerk  to  amend  his  return  so  as  to 

and  those  establishing  working  men's  liens,  are  all  in  correspond  with  the  announ'ced  result.     A  hear- 

line  with  ^p^^^i^°  doctrine ;  hu^  ^?^?^].^J^^^  ^^g  before  the  Court  was  held,  and  early  in  Jan- 

_.-....             _.— i-j  *        1        j.iT      .     _.!.*  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of 

to  the  effect  that  the  clerk  must 
the  result  announced  by  the  mod- 

___ ___  returns  were  acoonlinirly  amended. 

their'earnings.  and  remedy  as  far  as  posaiSle'the  evils  and  Feiker  was  declared  elected.    The  Senate  of 

of  double  ana  other  unequal  taxation  and  any  in-  1891,  when  it  assembled,  therefore,  consisted  of 

equitable  distribution  of  the  State  tax.  18  Republicans  and  10  Democrats,  there  being 

At  the  November  election  Tuttle  received  42.-  no  choice  by  the  people  in  one  district. 

479  votes ;  Amsden,  42,880 ;  and  Fletcher,  1,863.  The  membership  of  the  Lower  House  depended 

No  candidate  having  received  a  majority  of  the  upon  the  interpretation  and  effect  of  certain  pro- 

rotes  cast  there  was  no  election  by  the  people,  visions  of  the  State  Constitution.    That  instiu- 

and  the  choice  of  Qovemor  devolved  upon  the  ment  establishes  no  fixed  number  of  Representa- 

Legislature  of  1891,  whose  members  were  chosen  tives,  but  provides  in  Article  IX  that — 

at  the  same  election.    But  the  political  com-  jjverv  town,  or  place  entitled  to  town  nrivilcgw, 

plexion  of  this    Legislature  was  a  matter  of  ud  wards  of  cntics  having  600  inhabitants  bvthe^st 

grave  doubt,  certain  persons  having  been  chosen  general  census  of  this  State,  taken  by  anthonty  of  the 

to  the  Lower  House  whose  right  to  seats  therein  United  States  or  of  this  State,  may  elect  one  Bepre^ 

was  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  politi-  sentative;  if  1,800  such  inhabitants,  may  elect  tvo 

cal  parties.    The  questions  at  issue  are  consid-  Beniwentatives;  and  so  proceedinffin  that  proportion, 

erecTbelow..    In  each  of  the  two  congressional  ™«^\i»  J^^OO  such  mhabitonts  the  mean  mctumng 

districts  the  Democratic  candidate  wii  elected  number  tor  any  addiuonal  Repre^^nuUve. 

by  a  narrow  majority,  a  gain  of  one  seat.  Prior  to  the  amendments  of  1889  it  was  also 

Election  Dispute. — At  the  November  election  provided  by  Article  X  that  town^^aces,  and 
the  vote  in  several  senatorial  districts  was  so  wards  of  cities  having  fewer  than  000  such  in- 
close that  the  membership  of  the  State  Senate  habitants  shall  be  classed  or  grouped  together 
remained  in  doubt.  The  State  Constitution  re-  by  the  General  Court  into  districts  having  at 
quires  the  Governor  and  Council  to  open  the  re-  least  000  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  sendinir 
turns  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  town  a  Representative.  In  Article  XI  it  was  provid- 
clerks,  and  to  certify  to  the  result  in  each  sena-  ed  that  when  anv  town,  place,  or  ward,  having 
torial  district.  In  performing  this  dutv,  the  fewer  than  000  inhabitants,  should  be  so  situated 
Governor  and  Council  declareo  that  18  Kepub-  as  to  render  the  classing  or  grouping  of  it  with 
lican  and  9  Democratic  Senators  had  been  elected,  another  town,  place,  or  ward  very  incon  venient^ 
and  that  in  two  districts  there  was  no  choice  by  the  General  Court  might  provide  by  law  that 
the  people.  For  one  of  the  two  districts  the  cor-  such  town  should  send  a  Representative  to  the 
rectness  of  this  declaration  was  questioned.  The  liower  House  such  proportionate  pan  of  the  time 
result  in  this  district  depended  upon  the  number  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  bore  to  600. 
of  Prohibition  votes  that  should  be  returned  as  Under  Article  IX.  every  town,  place,  or  ward 
cast  in  the  town  of  Rochester.  As  announced  having  000  inhabitants  or  more  was  absolutely  en- 
by  the  moderator  at  the  close  of  the  election,  the  titled  to  send  one  or  more  Representatives,  ac- 
total  Prohibition  vote  in  the  town  was  84;  but  cording  to  the  population,  while  under  Articles 
it  wa<<  afterward  discovered  by  the  town  clerk  XI  and  XII  action  by  the  General  Court  was 
that  44  Prohibition  votes  had  actually  been  cast  first  necessary  either  in  classing  the  towns  or  in 
The  latter,  in  making  his  return  to  tfie  Governor  determining  in  what  years  the  small  towns  not 
and  Council,  as  required  by  law,  stated  the  facts  classed  should  elect  Representatives.  The  Lower 
and  certified  that  44  votes  were  actually  cast.  House  had,  therefore,  tnree  kinds  of  member^— 
The  44  votes  were  counted,  and  the  total  vote  for  those  from  towns,  places,  and  wards  havinfr  more 
the  district  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  Feiker,  than  000  inhabitants,  those  from  classed  towns  nn- 
Dcmocrat,  2,100;  Parshley,  Republican,  2,031;  der  Article  X,  and  those  from  towns  electinfironlr 
Bean.  Prohibition,  68 :  scattering,  9.  As  neither  a  part  of  the  time  or  prorated  under  Article  Xt. 
candidate  had  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.  Early  in  1889  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
the  Governor  and  Council  declared  that  there  tion,  proposed  by  the  Constitutional  ConventHm 
was  no  choice  by  the  people.  But  if  the  vote  of  of  that  year,  was  adopt-ed  by  the  people,  which 
Rochester  had  been  counted  as  announced  by  abolished  Article  X  and  provided  that  town^v 
the  moderator,  the  total  vote  for  Bean  would  places,  or  wards  formerly  classed  together  under 
have  been  58  instead  of  68,  and  Feiker,  the  Dem-  Article  X  should  each  come  under  the  provisions 
ocratic  candidate,  having  a  clear  majority  of  the  of  Article  XI  and  elect  a  proportionate  part  of 
total  vote,  would  be  elected.  The  State  Consti-  the  time.  It  then  became  tne  duty  of  the  Legis- 
tution  provides  that  the  moderator  shall  an-  lature,  which  assembled  in  June.  1889,  to  fix  the 
nounce  the  result  of  the  election,  it  being  the  years  in  which  each  town  formerly  clawed  should 
sole  duty  of  the  clerk  to  record  the  proceedings  elect  a  Representative.  This  it  failed  to  do,  and 
of  the  town  meeting  at  which  the  election  is  at  the  November  election  each  of  these  towns 
held.  In  order  to  determine  the  question  whether,  proceeded  to  elect  a  Representative,  11  Bepab- 
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licans  and  21   Democrats  being  chosen.    The  rectly  who  should  be  Governor  and  who  United 

right  of  these  members  to  seats  in  the  House  was  States  Senator.    Another  complication  now  arose 

held  to  be  doubtful.  from  the  fact  that  the  clerk  of  the  House  at  the 

Article  IX  of  the  Constitution,  above  quoted,  session  of  1880  had  removed  from  the  State  and 
bases  the  representation  upon  the  population,  probably  vacated  his  office  thereby.  There  was, 
**  by  the  last  funeral  census  of  the  State,  talcen  also,  some  doubt  whether  the  assistant  clerk  had 
by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  authority  to  make  up  the  roll.  For  this  and 
State.*'  Prior  to  the  November  election  the  na-  other  reasons  Gov.  GcKxlell  was  induced  to  issue 
tional  Census  Bureau  had  published  unofficial  a  proclamation  on  Nov.  22,  calling  together  the 
fipires  giving  approximately  the  population  for  Legislature  of  1880  in  special  session  on  Dec.  2. 
1890  according  to  the  census  count,  and  upon  At  this  session  the  resignation  of  the  former 
the  basis  of  these  figures  all  the  places  that  had  clerk  was  received,  and  Stephen  S.  Jewett,  the 
increased  in  population  since  1880  sufficiently  to  assistant  clerk,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
entitle  them  under  Article  IX  to  one  or  more  ad-  He  was  authorized  to  make  up  the  roll  of  the 
ditional  Representatives,  elected  suchRepresenta-  next  House,  but  no  directions  were  given  him 
tives  (who  were  designated  as  **  if  entitled ''  mem-  regarding  this  duty.  Several  minor  acts  were 
bere)  in  addition  to  the  regularlv  entitled  mem-  parsed,  and  the  session  adjourned  on  Dec.  5. 
hers.  The  *Mf  entitled"  members  so  elected  As  Mr.  Jewett  was  a  Republican,  elected  by 
numbered  40,  of  whom  27  were  Republicans  and  the  Republican  members  oi  the  House,  it  was 
13  Democrats.  The  question  arose  whether,  at  expect^  that,  in  making  up  the  roll,  he  would 
the  date  of  the  election,  the  census  of  1890  could  decide  doubtful  points  of  Jaw  in  favor  of  his  own 
be  considered  as  "  taken  '*  within  the  meaning  party  and  give  the  Republicans  a  majority  of 
of  that  word  as  used  in  Article  IX  and  could  be  the  members.  Late  in  November  the  leading 
adopted  as  a  basis  for  representation,  there  hav-  Democrats  of  the  State  had  obtained  a  written 
ing  been  no  announcement  of  the  final  official  opinion  from  two  prominent  Boston  lawyers, 
figures  from  the  census  office  until  after  that  which  denied  the  right  of  the  clerk  under  the 
date.  The  Republican  claim  was  that  the  census  law  to  place  upon  the  roll  either  the  members 
was  taken  as  of  June  1,  and  any  delay  in  an-  from  towns  formerly  classed  or  the  "  if  entitled  *' 
nouncing  the  result  should  not  affect  the  rights  members,  and  contended  that  these  members 
of  the  towns.  The  Democrats  claimed  that  the  could  be  admitted  only  \^  vote  of  the  House  aft- 
census  could  not  be  made  available  until  the  re-  er  its  organization.  Fortified  bv  this  opinion, 
suit  was  oflSciallv  promulgated,  and  that  in  any  the  Democratic  leaders  late  in  becember  peti- 
event  the  precedent  of  1^1  should  be  followea,  tioncd  the  State  Supreme  iL-ourt  for  a  wnt  of 
wherein  the  Clerk  of  the  House  omitted  from  the  mandamus  to  enjoin  the  clerk  from  placing  upon 
roll  the  "  if  entitled  "  members  under  the  census  the  roll  the  "  if  entitled  "  members  and  from 
of  1880,  and  left  it  to  the  House  to  admit  them  omitting  therefrom  certain  members  from  pro- 
later  by  resolution.  rated  towns.    A  hearing  on  these  petitions  was 

While,  therefore,  the  eligibility  of  members  held  by  the  court  on  Monday,  Jan.  5,  1801,  at 
from  towns  formerly  classed  and  of  **  if  entitled  "  the  close  of  which  the  court  decided  that  it  had 
members— was  doubtful,  there  was  a  large  class  no  jurisdiction.  The  clerk  was  left  free  to  place 
of  members,  namely,  those  elected  from  the  towns  his  own  interpretation  upon  the  law  and  to  make 
on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1880,  and  from  the  up  the  roll  in  accordance  therewith.  In  per- 
prorated  towns  authorized  to  elect  in  1800 —  forming  this  duty  he  omitted  the  members  from 
whose  right  to  seats  was  clearly  established.  Of  towns  formerly  classed,  and  added  to  the  roll  all 
these  regularly  elected  members,  the  Republi-  "  if  entitled  "  members  who  presented  their  cre- 
cans  claimed  163  and  conceded  to  the  Democrats  dentials.  As  thus  made  up.  the  roll  contained 
151.  while  the  Democrats  figured  a  small  major-  170  Republicans  and  158  Democrats,  4  '*  if  en- 
ity  for  themselves,  the  vote  in  several  towns  be-  titled  "  Democratic  members  having  failed  to 
ing  close.  If  the  members  from  the  towns  present  their  credentials.  This  action  insured 
formerly  classed  could  be  legally  excluded  from  the  election  of  a  Republican  Governor  and  a  Re- 
the  Flouse,  while  the  "  if  entitled  "  members  were  publican  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Sena- 
placed  upon  the  roll  with  those  regularly  enti-  tor  Blair. 

tied,  the  Republicans  would  have  an  undisputed  NEW  JERSEY,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one 
majority,  enabling  them  to  organize  the  House  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
and  elect  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  Dec.  18, 17B7 ;  area,  7,816  square  miles.  The  pop- 
as  well  as  a  United  States  Senator.  If.  on  the  ulation,  according  to  each  decennial  census,  was 
other  hand,  the  members  from  the  towns  f6rmeriv  184.139  in  1790 ;  211,t49  in  1800 ;  245,562  in  1810 ; 
classed  should  be  added  to  the  roll  and  the  "  if  277,426  in  1820 ;  320,828  in  1830:  873,306  in  1840 ; 
entitled"  members  excluded,  the  Democrats  489.555 in  1850 ;  672,035 in  1860 ;  906,096 in  1870 ; 
wonld  have  a  clear  majority,  would  organize  the  1.181,116  in  1880 ;  and  1,444,933  in  1890.  Capital, 
House,  elect  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov-  Trenton. 

emor.  and  possibly  name  the  United  States  Sena-  Goyernment. — The  following  were  the  State 

tor.    Should  both  sets  of  members  be  added  to  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Leon  Abl)ett, 

the  roll,  the  Republicans  would  have  a  slight  Democrat :  Secretary  of  State  and  Insurance 

majority.    The  New  Hampshire  law  provides  Commissioner,  Henry  C.  Kelsey;  Treasurer,  John 

that  the  clerk  of  the  preceding  House  of  Repre-  J.  Toffey ;  Comptroller,  Edward  J.  Anderson  ; 

sentatives  shall  make  up.  according  to  the  Con-  Attorney-General,  John  P.  Stockton ;  Superin- 

stitation  and  the  law,  the  roll  of  members-elect  tendentof  Public  Instruction,  Edwin  O.  Chap- 

of  the  new  House.   It  therefore  devolved  upon  the  man :  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mer- 

derk,  in  this  case,  virtually  to  decide  what  should  cer  Beasley;  Associate  Justices,   Manning  M. 

be  the  political  complexion  of  the  House  and  indi-  Knapp,  Alfred  Reed,  Edward  W.  Scudder,^en- 
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net  Van  Syckel,  David  A.  Bepue,  Jonathan  Dix- 
on, William  J.  Maj^ie,  and  Charles  Gr.  Garrison; 
Chancellor,  Alexander  T.  McGill,  Jr. ;  Vice-Chan- 
cellors,  Abraham  V.  Van  Fleet,  John,  T.  Bird, 
Henry  C.  Pitney,  and  Robert  S.  Green.  Vice- 
Chancellor  Green  was  appointed  on  March  4, 
being  the  second  of  the  two  additional  vice- 
chancellors  whose  appointment  was  authorized 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1889. 

Popnlation.^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


Atlantic 

borsreo 

BarTlDgton . . 

CamdeD 

Cape  May.. . 
CnmberUnd. 

Essex 

Oloacester . . 

Uadson 

Hunterdon.. 

Mercer 

Middlesex... 
Monmouth  . 

Morrb 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Balem 

Somerset 

Bauex 

Union 

Warren 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

18,704 

28,886 

8a,786 

47,226 

55,4U9 

58,523 

62,942 

87,687 

9J05 

11,263 

87,6ST 

4^488 

189,929 

256,098 

2fi,886 

28,649 

187,944 

275,126 

8^,570 

85,855 

58,061 

79,978 

02,286 

61,754 

M,588 

69,128 

5U,861 

54,101 

14,465 

15,974 

68^8450 

105,046 

24,579 

25,151 

2T,I62 

28,811 

28.539 

22,259 

65,571 

72,467 

86,589 

•    86,5&8 

1,181,116 

1.444,988 

10,182 
10,440 

8,126 
24,745 

1,508 

7,751 
66,169 

2,768 

87.1S2 

•8,215 

21,917 

9,468 
18,590 

8,210 

1,519 

86,186 

572 

1,149 

•1,230 

16,896 

•86 

818,817 


*  Decrease. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  revenue 
fund  on  Oct.  81,  1889,  was  $241,996.48;  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ensuing  were  $1,794,698.14; 
the  disbursements  were  $1,602,933.75;  and  there 
remained  a  balance  of  $483,760.87  on  Oct.  31, 
1890.  The  receipts  include  the  following  items : 
Tax  on  railroad  corporations,  $1,050,451.20;  tax 
on  miscellaneous  corporations,  $292,137.10;  fees 
paid  for  certificates  of  new  corporations,  $99,- 
359.72  ;  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies, 
$5,450.78;  State- Prison  receipts,  $56,197.63; 
official  fees,  $21,825.65;  iudicial  fees,  $12,648.24; 
interest  and  dividends,  f  18,870;  proceeds  of  ar- 
bitration in  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  matter, 
$235,000.  The  disbursements  for  ordinary  State 
expenses  were  as  follow :  State  and  county 
lunatic  asvlums,  $215.597.13 ;  Home  for  Disabled 
Soldiers,  $33,659.17;  Reform  School  for  Bovs, 
$57,209.02;  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  $7,437.  i3; 
pensions,  $4,145.88;  State  Prison,  $160,289.27; 
judicial  expenses,  $163,986.21 ;  State  govern- 
ment, $237,437.17;  National  Guard  and  military 
expenses,  $89,685.13;  advertising  and  printing, 
$175,419.80;  support  of  blind  and  feeble-minded, 
$54,418.02;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $104,064.20; 
loan  to  sinking  fund  to  pay  debt  and  interest, 
$37,389;  appropriation  to  sinking  fund  to  pay 
bonded  debt,  $90,000 :  total  ordinary  expenses, 
$1,430,737.13.  The  extraordinary  expenses  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $172,196.62.  The  balance 
of  $433,760.87  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  fund, 
on  Out.  31,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  on 
Jan.  1,  1891,  amounting  to  $119,357,  and  the 
payment  of  ordinary  State  expenses  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  which  will  amount  to  about  $300,- 


000.  No  considerable  revenue  aocnies  to  this 
fund  from  October  until  February. 

In  the  State  school  fund,  which  is  distinct 
from  the  State  revenue  fund,  the  balance  on 
Oct.  31,  1889.  was  $329,904.82;  the  receipts  for 
the  year^nsuing  vrere  $1,273.997.02 ;  the  disbursie- 
ments,  $941,876.20 ;  and  there  remained  on  Oct 
81,  1890,  a  balance  of  $662,025.64.  The  per- 
manent investments  held  by  this  fund  at  the 
latter  date  amounted  to  $3,205,991.95,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  cash  balance  of  $6G2,025.6i 
making  the  total  value  of  the  fund  $3,868,017.59. 
The  income  only  of  this  sum  is  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. 

The  receipts  of  the  sinking  fund  daring  the 
fiscal  year,  including  the  annual  State  appntpria- 
tion,  were  $166,418.03 ;  the  payments  therefrom, 
including  $100,000  of  the  principal  of  the  Sute 
debt  paid,  were  $170,726.69;  and  total  value  of 
the  fund  on  Oct  31  was  $553,107.06.  The 
bonded  State  debt  had  been  reduced  to  $1,096,- 
300  on  Oct  81.  The  floating  debt  at  the  sanw 
date  was  $400,000,  but  was  reduced,  as  above 
stated,  to  $300,000  on  Dec.  31. 

ConntjT  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  New  Jei^ 
sey  counties  is  $5,159,339,  a  decrease  of  $2,133,- 
ICfh  in  ten  years.  The  bonded  debt  is  $4,868,- 
828,  and  the  floating  debt  $290,516.  Nearly 
every  county  has  a  debt. 

LegrislatlTe  SesHion.— The  regular  session  of 
the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  14,  and  adjourned 
on  May  23.  A  now  election  law,  which  includes 
the  Australian  ballot  system,  was  an  important 
result  of  the  session.  It  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor  of  county  boards  of 
registration,  which  shall  appoint  local  boards  of 
registry  and  election  in  each  election  district. 
All  ballots  cast  at  any  election  for  any  public 
officer  or  officers  within  any  municipality  of  the 
State  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  at  public 
expense.  Candidates  for  office  may  be  nominat- 
ed by  the  convention  or  caucus  of  any  party 
that  received  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote 
cast  at  the  last  election  in  the  district  or  politi- 
cal division  for  which  the  nomination  is  made. 
Candidates  may  also  be  nominated  by  petition,  if 
such  petition  is  signed  by  voters  equal  in  num- 
ber to  at  least  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  oas^t 
at  the  last  election  in  the  district  in  which  the 
candidate  is  to  he  voted  for,  provided,  that  if 
the  candidate  is  to  be  voted  for  throughout  the 
State,  there  shall  be  at  least  800  signatures,  and 
if  in  any  district  less  than  the  Stat^  the  petition 
shall  be  signed  by  at  least  5  voters  for  every 
hundred  votes  cast  in  the  last  election,  but  not 
more  than  200  signatures  shall  be  required  in 
any  such  case.  All  candidates  are  required  to 
write  their  acceptance  upon  the  nomination  cer- 
tificate. The  munici[>al  clerks  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  printing  and  distributing  balk^s 
containing  the  names  of  candidates  filed  with 
them,  and  all  other  ballots  shall  be  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  county  clerks.  A  separate 
ballot  shall  be  prepared  for  each  political  party, 
containing  the  names  of  all  candidates  of  the 
party,  under  the  name  of  the  party,  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  a  separate  ballot  may  be  printed  con- 
taining the  independent  nominees.  JBallots  shall 
be  of  white  paper,  uniform  in  size,  quality,  and 
tv[3e,  and  shall  contain  on  the  back  nothing  but 
the  words  of  '*  official  ballot  for,'*  together  with 
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the  name  of  the  election  district,  the  date  of  the  Incroa»ing  the  annual  salary  of  the  Governor  to 

election,  and  a  /ac  simile  signature  of  the  county  $10,000. 

or  municipal  clerk.    The  clerks  shall  also  provide  *^orbidding  pnwnbrokere  to  bcU  nt  the  house  or 

a  sufficient  number  of  official  envelopes  made  of  S  ??Jf ^IJ'Jf^^li?  ,^?lf  *^^°*:t  anything  but, goods 

white  paper  and  stamped  on  the  backTn  the  same  f^^f^  ^'  P*^"*^^  ^  ^^«"^  *°  '^«  «^^™«  ^^  **^^'  *^"*- 

manner  as  the  ballots.    They  shall  transmit,  the  Maimg  desertion  for  two  years  a  ground  of  divorce, 

ballots  and  envelopes  so  {prepared  to  the  election  Providing  that  the  court  of  chancery  may,  on  peti- 

offlcers  for  use  upon  election  day,  but  on  request  tion,  authorize  a  married  woman  to  convey  her  real  es- 

of  an V  voter,  ten  days  before  election,  they  may  tate  without  her  buKband  joining;  in  tlie  deed  in  case 

deliver  to  him  as  many  of  the  official  ballots  as  *>«  l*  unable  to  do  so  by  reahon  of  lunacy  or  other  meu- 

he  wishes,  provided  he  shall  pay  the  cost  of  pre-  taljn<»pacity.                               ..    ,.  • 

paring  an£printing  them,  Una  official  enV  ofttSTeXS^iS;^*^"^^  ^'  ""^^^^  ■""'^" 

lope  shall  be  so  furnished.    Such  ballots  may  be  Providing  that  any  corporation  oramized  for  bcnev- 

distnbuted  before  election  day,  and  may  be  used  olent  or  charitable  purposes  may  hold  real  and  per- 

in  voting ;  but  if  any  ballot  or  envelope  shall  be  sonal  estate  not  exceeding  |600,000  in  value.   Provid* 

found  to  contain  any  mark  or  device  to  distin-  in^  for  ^e  incorporation  of  societies  for  the  aid  of 

guisK  it  from  others,  the  ballot  shall  be  void.  children  and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children. 

Any  voter  may  erase  any  name  from  his  bal-  ^Appropriating  f40,000  for  a  new  l)uUding  on  the 

lot,  f  "•!  wnle  or  naste^       name  thereon  but  he  '1>^^^U'5^^^^                             at  the  State 

must  wnte  with  black  mk  or  black  pencil,  other-  Agricultural  College. 

wise    the  entire  ballot  shall  be  void,  and  pasters  Directing  that  all  lioense  fees  for  sale  of  liquors  re- 
must  be  printed  in  black  ink  on  white  paper.  ccived  by  the  county*  clerks  shall  be  paid  ovtr  to  tlie 

Questions  submitted  to  the  people  shall  be  municipalities  within  which  the  respective  licenses 

{printed  at  the  end  of  each  ballot  oeneath  the  are  to  be  exercised,  for  the  use  of  such  municipalities, 
ist  of  candidates,  and  if  any  such  questions  be  .  ^9  authorize  the  eatabUshment  of  free  public  libra- 
marked  off  or  defaced  upon  the  ballot,  it  shall  be  {|f  *  ^^^^^®  ^^^^^'^  town.^hips,  or  other  municipalities  of 
counted  as  a  negative  vote  ;  otherwise,  as  an  af-  Providing  that  every  citizen  entitled  to  vote  at  a 
firmative  vote.  Polling  places  shall  be  provided  general  election  tor  memberH  of  the  Legislature  shall 
wil  h  booths  or  compartments  having  a  swinging  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  municipal  offlcers 
door  so  arranged  that  some  part  of  the  person  of  held  in  the  municipality  where  he  resides. 
a  voter  inside  shall  be  seen  from  the  outside.  To  authorize  the  construction  ofan  additional  wing. 
Said  booths  shall  each  contain  a  counter  or  shelf.  "^^  certain  other  altorations,  at  the  State  Prison,  and^ 

and  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  ''^^J^Il^^fi^^^?^^^^                    aa:-      ♦    fi,. 

#  i^^ii^*^  »M^A  <>»«r«i^*ww,  ««.i  «.;*u  i««j  ^^^^:i-  Appropriating  125,000  to  erect  an  addition  to  the 

of  ballots  and  envelopes  and  with  lead  pencils.  builSW  of  the %tate  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

There  shall  be  at  each  polling  place  not  less  than  Creating  a  Bute  board  of  medical  examincre. 

one  booth  for  every  seventy-five  voters  at  the  To  punish  any  person  who  shall  sell,  pledge,  pawn, 

last  election,  and  in  no  case  less  than  five  booths,  or  secrete  any  property  that  he  has  borrowed,  hired, 

Thev  shall  be  erected  within  a  railed  inclosure,  in  leased,  or  purchased  under  an  agreement  in  writing. 

which  the  ballot-box  shall  also  be  placed,  and  where  the  title  of  such  property  is  not  to  pass  untol 

shall  be  in  full  view  of  the  electign  offlcers.    Ev-  the  agreement  is  lulfilled. 

♦   -  ^«  »„4^»»>»<.  «T{fK;»  fW«  .«:i;»»    «k«ii  Appropnating  $12,000  for  a  new  buUdmff  at  the 

err  voter,  on  entenng  wit^n  the  raihng.  shall  Honrefof  Feeble-minded  Woineu,  at  Vincland. 

receive  from  an  election  officer  at  least  one  of  To  establish  in  the  State  House  a  museum  for  the 

each  of  the  official   ballots,  and  one  envelope,  reception  of  collections  of  the  natural  products  and 

With  these  he  shall  enter  a  booth,  closing  the  mineral  staples  of  the  State  and  of  specimens  showing 

door,  shall  then  prepare  his  ballot  and  place  it  the  geology  and  naturol  history  of  the  State. 

in  the  envelope  so  that  it  shall  be  entirely  con-  ^  Mftkine  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  or  offer 

ceale«l,  and  shall  then  retire  from  the  booth  and  for  sale,  baled  hay  or  Btraw  with  more  than  10  per 

,     ., l:^^  j«,^^.{*.   *u^  «>«,r«i^.^  »^»4^»i'»;«««  i>;o  cent,  of  the  weight  thereof  m  wood. 

fort  h with  deposit  the  envelope  containing  his  Authorizing  dries  to  renew  maturing  bonds. 


be  allowed   within  the  railed  inclosure.    Elec-  Making?  persons  who  carry  away  with  intent  to 

tioneering  within  100  hundred  feet  of  any  poll-  fteal,  or  who  unlawfully  appropriate,  domestic  fowl, 

\ne  place  is  forbidden.    It  is  expressly  provided  ^^"^5°  *^£°«  °["°*  ^y^  *^^'  ^'  ^^  imprisonment 

tli^t^own  meetings  shall  not  be  subject  to  this  "^  ^^{IJ^i^^/ral  alTy'^nVcTrTorporations  engaged 

l*"^*                              -1      XI.  i  ..               •!       J  in  the  business  of  flni>hing  silk,  or  other  goods  of 

Another  act  provides  that  if  any  railroad  or  which  silk  is  the  component  part,  shall  be  entitled  to 

canal  corporation  shall  surrender  to  the  State  a  lien  upon  the  goods  and  property  of  others  which 

any  ri^jrht  it  may  have  of  exemption  from  taxa-  may  come  Into  their  possession  for'the  purpose  of  be- 

tion,  the  State  shall  therefor  surrender  its  right  ing  finished  and  prepared  for  pale  for  any  work  and 

or  claim  to  take  or  purchase  the  property  of  such  ]abor  performed  or  materials  furnished  in  ^uch  flnish- 

cprporation,  providing  that  every  such  cornora-  ""IJ^XlXrli^the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 

tion  must  pay  to  the  State  any  awards  made  or  g^^^.^^^  ^^  jjew  Brunswick,  a  central  weather  station, 

hereafter  to  be  made  m  favor  of  the  State  against  to  be  in  charge  of  the  oflicials  of  the  experiment  station. 

it.  Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  six 

The  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  pro-  persons  to  take  into  consideration  the  taxation  of 

penned  by  the  Legislature  of  1889  were  agreed  to  property,  and  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a  bill 

at  this  session,  and  provision  was  made  for  their  embodying  the  results  of  their  ingiiiries. 

submission  to  the  people  at  a  special  election  to  Authonzing  the  school  authorities  in  the  various 

L     il  ij c^,,*   «A  municipalities  and  school  districts  to  purchase  with 

be  held  on  bept,  du.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  g^^  ^^        ^^^  ^  dUplay  them 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  ^po^  ^he  public-school  buildmgs. 
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Education. — The  school  census  of  1890  shows  accommodations  for  only  706  prisoners,  and  the 
the  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  separate  confine- 
ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years  to  be  409,702,  an  roent  for  each  criminal  are  necessarily  riolated. 
increase  of  10,710  over  tne  previous  vear.  Of  The  Le^slature  of  1890  approjmated  $100,000 
this  number,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  for  an  additional  wing,  to  the  prison  and  hospital, 
schools  234,072,  an  increase  of  6,631.  The  num-  and  also  $500  to  purchase  a  library.  There  was 
ber  of  children  attending  private  schools  was  also  appropriated  in  the  act  approved  April  7, 
47.260,  an  increase  of  1,504.  The  number  of  1888,  for  drainage  and  water  supply,  $30,000. 
children  that  do  not  attend  any  school  is  esti-  making  a  total  of  $130,500  appropriated.  The 
mated  at  over  100,000.  condition  of  the  State  treasury  has  not  permitted 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  ex-  the  expenditures  authorized  by  these  acts.    The 

penditures  during  the  school  year  ending  Aug.  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $158,061.39,  and 

31, 1890:  Teachers'  salaries,  $2,227,131.68 ;  fuel,  the  earnings  of  prisoners  were  $61,082.64,  lear- 

$111,388.52;  building,  repairing,  and  furnish-  ing  a  deficit  of  $97,878.75,  which  was  supplied 

ing  school-houses,  $593,083.73 ;  janitors'  salaries,  from  the  State  treasury. 

books,  stationery,  taking  school  census,  and  ex-        At  the  State  Reform  School  there  were  872 

penses,  $341,618.20.    The  total  value  of  ordinary  boys  on  Oct.  31, 1889 :  163  were  received  during 

school  property  was  $8,629,493 ;   the  estimated  the  year  ensuing ;  189  were  discharged ;  and  346 

value   of   State,    Normal,  and  Model  schools,  remained  on  Oct.  31, 1890.    There  was  received 

boarding  houses,  and  furniture,  $300,000;  and  for  maintenance  during  the  year  the  sum  of 

the  estimated*  value  of  Deaf  Mute  School  and  $50,849.61,  and  from  sales  of  produce  and  other 

furniture,  $100,000.  sources  $6,873.83,  making  a  total  of  $57,723.44. 

There  are  4,464  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  The  expenses  were  $53,9&.38. 
of  whom  822  are  males,  receiving  an  average  sal-        At  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  on 

ary  of  $76.02  per  month,  and  3,642  are  females,  Oct.  31,  there  were  63  inmates,  and  16  were  un- 

receiving  an  average  salary  of  $43.82  per  month,  der  indenture.    The  total  receipts  were  $10,083.* 

The  total  amount  expended  for  all  school  pur-  82,  and  the  expenditures  $9,610J24. 
poses  during  the  year  was  $3,502,976.81.  Militia. — The  National  Guard  consists  of  323 

During  the  year  266  pupils  were  in  attendance  ofiScers  and  3,895  enlisted  men.  There  are  57 
at  the  Normal  School.  The  number  graduated  companies  of  infantry  and  2  Gatling  gun  eom- 
from  the  advanced  course  was  11;  the  number  panies.  The  expenses  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
graduated  from  the  elementary  course  was  46.  $91,5^.78,  being  about  $17,000  less  than  the  ex- 
Charities. — At  the  Morristown  Insane  Asy-  penses  for  1888.  The  range  for  rifle  practice 
lum  1,070  patients  were  cared  for  during  the  last  was  opened  at  Sea  Girt  July  15, 1800,  and  prac- 
fiscal  year,  of  whom  539  were  males  and  531  tiee  continued  to  and  including  Sept«  1, 1890.  In 
females.  During  the  year  182  patients  were  dis-  1889  there  were  511  marksmen ;  in  1890,  804. 
charged,  leaving  888  remaining  on  Oct.  31.  The  Riparian  Commissioners. — The  grants  in 
daily  average  was  868.  The  receipts  for  main-  fee  made  by  the  commissioners  during  the  year 
taining  the  institution  amounted  to  $243,583.09 ;  ending  Oct^  81  amounted  to  $55,61635,  the 
the  expenditures  were  $231,894.15,  leaving  a  bal-  leases  converted  into  grants  to  $357,240.40,  and 
ance  Oct.  31  of  $11,688.94.  the  rentals  on  leases  heretofore  made  to  $104,821.- 

At  the  Trenton  Insane  Asylum  there  were  955  11,  making  the  total  cash  received  during  the 
patients  under  treatment,  481  males  and  474  fe-  year  from  these  sources  $517,677.76.  The  corn- 
males.  There  were  168  discharged  during  the  mission,  with  the  Governor,  has  visited  person- 
year,  leaving  787  remaining  on  Oct.  31.  The  ally  the  shore  fronts  of  the  counties  of  Berpm, 
daily  average  was  774.  The  receipts,  including  Hudson.  Essex.  Union,  Middlesex  and  Mon- 
the  balance  on  hand  Oct.  31, 1889,  amounted  to  mouth  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
$205,844.83;  the  amount  disbui'sed  was  $191,-  taining  and  detennining  prices  which  should  be 
043.34;  leaving  a  balance  Oct,  31, 1890,  of  $14,-  obtained  by  the  State  for  its  lands  under  water, 
801.49.  and  they  have,  in  almost  every  case,  advanced 

In  the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  there  were  119  the  prices, 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear,  an  increase  Agricnltnre. — OnJan.29, 1890,  the  Governor, 
of  14  over  the  previous  year,  l^he  amount  paid  nrired  by  complaints  of  the  farmers,  requested 
for  salaries  of  ofiicers  and  teachers  and  all  pur-  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  appoint  a 
poses  connected  with  the  tuition  and  mainte-  committee  to  co-operate  with  him  ana  a  corn- 
nance  of  the  inmates  was  $38,212.  mittee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  in- 

Soldiers'  Home. — ^There  were  463  inmates  at  vestigate  the  present  depressed  condition  of  this 

the  home  on  Oct  31,  an  increase  of  32  over  the  industry.    The  State  Board  responded  by  ap- 

number  at  the  same  date  last  year.    There  were  pointing  a  committee  of  one  from  each  congre»- 

admitted  during  the  year  42^,  and  discharged,  sional  district.    After  conferences,  it  was  decid- 

306.    The  average  numl)er  was  4*50.    The  re-  ed  to  recjuest  the  county  boards,  granges,  and 

ceipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $57,736.84.  of  other  agricultural  organizations  tbronghont  the 

which  $914  was  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  last  State,  to  hold  special  meetin^^s  for  the  consider^ 

report.    The  disbursements  amounted  to  $56,-  ation  of  certain  questions,  which  were  formulated 

723.11,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  State 

of  $1,013.73.  board,  and  the  Governor.    The  replies  to  these 

Prisons. — The  daily  average  number  of  pris-  Questions  developed  the  fact  that  farm  lands  bad 

oners  confined  in  the  State  Prison  during  the  last  depreciated  about  40  per  cent,  in  the  past  twenty 

fiscal  year  was  973,  of  whom  940  were  males  and  years,  that  they  are  now  valued  too  high  for  pnr- 

33  females.    This  is  an  average  of  8  over  the  poses  of  taxation,  and  that  the  farmers  are  snf- 

daily  average  of  the  previous  year.    There  are  fering  from  unjust  discriminations  in  freight 
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rat<«.     The  Governor  recommends  that  the  tax  been  in  attendance.    The  New  Church  Buildine 

l&ws  be  amended,  that  a  railroad  commission  be  fund  had  a  balance  of  $318,  and  was  credited 

created,  and  that  a  commissioner  of  agriculture  with  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  treasi^rer  of 

bejprovideii  for.  the  value  of  f  1,200.    The  value  of  the  Rice 

Elections. — Pursuant  to  the  legislative  act  of  legacy  was  returned  at  $0,583,  and  that  of  the 

this  Year,  a  special  election  was  held  on  Sept.  80,  Rotch  legacy  (including  plates  and  manuscripts 

at  which  two  proposed  amendments  to  the  State  at  cost),  at  $37,286.     The  receipts  for  foreign 

Constiturion,  adopted  by  two  successive  Legisla-  missions  had  been  $4,752,  a  larger  amount  than 

tures,  were  submitted  to  the  people.    The  first  in  any  former  year ;  and  the  endowment,  having 

amendment,  which  would  strike  from  the  Con-  been  increased  bv  $1,125,  amounted  to  $2,125. 

stitution  the  provision  requiring  the  Ijegislature  All  the  old  fielas  had  received  attention,  and 

to  enact  general  and  not  local  laws  reg[ulating  the  several  new  ones  had  been  brought  to  notice  and 

internal  affairs  of  towns  and  counties,  was  de-  supplied  to  a  limited  extent.     Of  the  foreign 

feated  by  a  vote  of  3,328  ^eas  to  59,050  nays,  missions,  reports  were  presented  from  those  in 

The  second  amendment,  which  would  strike  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Italy,  and  communica- 

the  Constitution  a  provision  requiring  the  Senate  tions  had  been  received  concerning  the  establish- 

and  General  Assembly,  in  ioint  session,  to  ap-  ment  of  a  mission  in  Trinidad.    The  Convention 

oint  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  fixed  upon  $10,000  as  the  amount  which  the 

efeated  br  a  vote  of  16,756  yeas  to  45,611  nays.  Church  ought  to  raise  during  the  year  for  mis- 

At  the  5fovember  election,  eight  members  of  sions.  The  committee  on  the  publication  of 
the  State  Senate  and  the  entire  General  Assem-  Swedenborg*s  manuscripts  reported  that  while, 
bly  were  chosen.  The  Democrats  elected  7  Sen-  for  the  want  of  funds,  nothing  had  been  done  in 
ators,  and  the  Republicans  1.  Of  the  holdover  the  matter,  there  was  danger  that  prolonged  de- 
Senators,  7  were  Democrats  and  6  Republicans,  lay  in  the  execution  of  the  work  might  prevent 
so  that  the  Senate  for  1891  will  consist  of  14  Dem-  its  bein^  done  at  all,  for  the  writing  was  becom- 
ocrats  and  7  Republicans.  Of  the  members  of  ing  too  mdistinct  to  be  photographed.  Two  new 
the  Assembly  chosen  at  the  same  time,  40  were  volumes  of  Latin  reprints  had  b^n  published  by 
Democrats  and  20  Republicans.  In  the  congres-  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publish- 
sional  elections  the  Republicans  elected  their  ing  Society.  A  series  of  resolutions  defining  the 
candidates  in  the  First  and  Second  Districts,  and  position  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  was  re- 
Democrats  were  elected  in  the  remaining  five,  a  ferred  to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  by  it 
loss  of  two  seats  by  the  Repnblicans.  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH.  The  tables  The  English  Conference.— The  Annual  Con- 
of  the  United  States  census  of  1890  give  this  ference  in  England  met  Aug.  11,  under  the  presi- 
Churuh  154  con^gational  organizations  in  the  dency  of  the  Rev.  John  Presland.  The  secre- 
United  States,  with  7,095  members.  The  direct-  tary  reported  that  there  were  70  societies  con- 
cry  published  in  connection  with  the  '*  Journal "  nected  with  the  Conference,  having  6,249  mem- 
of  tne  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  bers.  A  proposition  was  entertains  for  the  ao- 
for  1890  gives  in  its  list  of  ministers  the  names  poiutment  of  a  permanent  committee  on  builu- 
of  8  general  pastors,  103  pastors,  and  10  author-  mg.  Suggestions  for  increasing,  improving,  and 
ized  candidates  and  preachers :  127  societies,  or  concentrating  missionary  operations  were  ac- 
places  containing  societies,  in  the  United  States  cepted  as  the  basis  for  future  action.  The 
and  Canada,  75  in  England  and  Scotland,  1  in  amount  of  the  funds  administered  by  the  Con- 
Austria,  4  in  Denmark,  13  in  France,  8  in  Ger-  ference  was  reported  as  being  £67,000.  A 
many,  1  in  Hungary,  9  in  Italy,  2  in  Norway,  14  scheme  for  a  Minister's  Sustentation  fund,  sub- 
in  Sweden,  7  in  Switzerland,  18  in  Australia  and  mitted  in  1888,  having  failed  to  secure  adequate 
New  Zealand,  3  in  India,  7  in  South  Africa,  5  in  support,  was  suspended.  A  proposition  was  con* 
the  West  Indies,  and  1  each  in  Mauvitius  and  sidered  for  co-operation  with  the  American  New 
West  Falkland  Isles.  The  General  Convention  Church  Sunday-School  Association  in  undertak- 
includes  11  stAte  associations  and  10  societies.  ing  the  systematic  preparation  of  "Commenta- 

The  fteventieth  annual  meeting  of  the  General  ries  on  the  Word,"  similar  in  form  to  the  Cam- 
Convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  beginning  bridge  Bible  for  schools. 

June  21.  The  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  presided.  NEWMAN,  JOHN  HENRY,  Cardinal,  bom 
The  treasurer  reported  the  amount  of  $42,651  in  London,  England,  Feb.  21, 1801 ;  died  in  Bir- 
to  the  credit  of  thirteen  special  funds  of  which  mingham,  England,  Aug.  11,  1890.  His  father, 
he  had  the  charge.  The  general  receipts  and  ex-  who  belon^^  to  a  family  of  landed  proprietors 
penditures  of  the  Board  of  Publication  had  been  in  Cambridgeshire,  was  a  wealthy  banker  of 
12,686.  The  funds  in  its  hands  were  the  New  strong  Puritan  tendencies.  His  mother,  Jemima 
Church  Messenger  fund  of  $22,459,  and  the  Mrs.  Fourdrinier,  was  of  French  Huguenot  origin, 
McDonald  fund  of  $7,810.  The  Merchandise  and  possessed  much  culture,  colored  by  deep  re- 
Department,  including  a  book  store  in  New  York,  ligious  feeling.  They  had  three  children — two 
hail  been  practically  self- sustaining.  Besides  pub-  sons,  John  Henry  and  Francis,  and  a  daughter, 
lishing  a  number  of  books  or  new  editions,  it  had  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  Mozlev.  All 
dispo^  of  flbout  30,000  copies  of  tracts.  The  three  were  remarkably  gifted,  and  revealea  their 
Endowment  fund  of  the  Theological  School  had  superior  aptitudes  at  an  early  age.  John  Henry 
been  increased  to  $58,487,  and  its  property  at  knew  the  Bible  almost  by  heart,  and  read,  in  ad- 
Carabndge,  Mass.,  was  valued  at  $16,618.  The  dition  to  Calvinistic  works,  Paine*s  "Tracts" 
school  which  occupies  the  "  Sparks  Estate "  in  and  Hume's  "  Essays "  before  he  was  fifteen. 
Cambridge,  had  **  taken  its  place  in  a  quiet,  or-  Then  he  was  converted,  and  began  to  experience 
derly  manner,"  and  was  provided  witn  ample  those  strong  religious  convictions  that  clung  to 
and  suitable  accommodations.   Six  students  had  him  through  life. 
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He  received  most  of  his  early  edacation  at  a  changed  liis  religious  views  for  others  very  dif- 
private  tx^hool  in  Ealing,  kept  by  Dr.  Nicholas,  ferent  from  those  then  held  in  the  English 
which  was  famous  in  its  day,  and  soon  found  Church,  and  in  1827  he  completely  separated 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  class,  with  his  broth-  from  the  evangelical  party  in  theunivergitv. 
er  Francis  not  far  below.  His  teachers  said  he  He  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  in  18^, 
had  extraordinary  quickness  of  understanding,  and  then  began  by  his  sermons  to  lay  the  basb 
learned  what  he  wished,  and  wished  to  learn  of  the  religious  system  to  which  his  friend  Pom? 
everything — literature,  art.  science.  But  he  pre-  gave  his  name.  As  tutor  he  was  exercising  »h 
ferred  to  devote  himself  to  music.  When  he  extraordinary  influence  over  all  the  students  who 
had  not  a  book  in  his  hand,  he  was  pretty  sure  came  under  his  charge,  and  the  prognesss  of  his 
to  be  engaged  in  practicing  on  the  violin.  He  opinions  among  them  began  to  alarm  the  college 
composed  an  opera  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  authorities.  When  remonstrated  with  he  said 
name  he  was  familiarly  known  by  was  *'  the  lit-  simply :  **  I  consider  the  college  tutor  to  have  a 
tie  Mozart."  He  was  at  the  same  time  gay  and  care  of  souls,"  and  rather  than  give  way  he  re- 
sprightly,  and  was  as  ardent  in  his  devotion  to  signed  his  tutorship  in  1831.  This  resignation 
the  school  games  as  to  his  intellectual  labors.  It  is  generally  considered  the  beginning  of  the  Ox- 
was  the  wish  of  his  parents  that  he  should  be-  ford  Movement. 

come  a  lawyer.  But  an  event,  apparently  insig-  In  company  with  Hurrell  Froude  he  visited 
nificant,  decided  his  career.  Some  theological  Rome  in  the  following  year,  then  traveled 
works  fell  into  his  hands,  among  them  the  writ-  through  Sicilv,  and  was  attacked  by  fever  at 
in^  of  Thomas  Scott,  Law's ''Serious  Call,"  and  Leonforte.  lie  was  believed  to  be  dying,  but 
Milner's  **  Church  History."  The  impression  kept  constantly  repeating,  "  I  shall  not  die,  I 
produced  on  him  by  these  works  had  the  force  have  a  work  to  do.  He  recovered  and  reached 
of  a  revelation.  He  received  from  them,  he  re-  England  in  Julv,  1838.  During  this  journey  he 
lates  in  the  "Apologia,"  those  **  impressions  of  wrote  "Lead,  fondly  Light,"  a  hymn  which  is 
dogma "  that  were  never  afterward  obscured,  now  a  classic  and  has  become  popular  with  Prot- 
He  also  read  Newton  on  the  prophecies,  and  be-  estants  of  every  denomination, 
came  convinced  that  the  Pope  was  anti-Christ,  a  On  his  return  Newman  found  the  state  of  the 
conviction  that  hardly  left  him  until  a  few  years  English  Church  even  more  alarming  than  the 
before  he  became  a  Catholic.  The  change  was  news  that  had  reached  him  in  Italy  indicated, 
so  complete  that  he  scarcely  remembered  the  flf-  The  Reform  act  of  1830  had  given  a  democratic 
teen  years  that  preceded  it.  He  heard  a  myste-  impulse  to  the  nation,  and  the  established  religion 
rious  voice  drawing  him  toward  the  temple.  He  was  the  first  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  new  con- 
felt  also  that  to  work  out  his  destiny  he  must  ditions  created  by  it.  Bishoprics  in  Ireland  were 
lead  a  single  life.  Under  the  influence  of  these  suppressed,  and  other  symptoms  of  what  he  con- 
impressions,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  siaered  ^rave  dangers  in  the  near  future  were 
where  he  formed  friendships  that  were  to  encour-  not  wantmg.  Keble  delivered  his  celebrated  ser- 
age  him  in  his  determination.  He  acquired,  al-  mon  on  "  National  Apostasy,"  which  gave  tone 
most  from  the  first  moment,  an  influence  over  to  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  the  anniversary  of 
his  companions  that  came  from  the  fascination  which  Newman  afterward  observed  as  a  religions 
of  his  moral  nature.  The  Jcind  of  religious  de-  festival.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  future 
votion  with  which  they  listened  to  him  is  said  to  cardinal,  Anglicanism  had  no  foundation  unless 
have  been  due  as  much  to  the  singularly  melodi-  it  had  valid  credentials  to  show  of  it«  divine  in- 
cus tones  of  his  voice  as  to  the  commanding  sin-  stitution,  and  these  he  firmly  believed  it  had. 
cerity  of  his  words.  He  was  graduated  in  1820,  But  where  were  thev  to  be  found  t  Clearly  in 
receiving,  to  the  surprise  of  his  fellow-students,  the  teaching  of  the  Universal  Church.  Thisrea- 
only  a  third-class.  In  1823  he  was  elected  a  fel-  soning  rendered  necessary  an  appeal  to  the  fa- 
low  of  Oriel,  the  most  distinguished  college  of  thers  and*  to  the  history  of  the  Church.  Xew- 
the  university.  man  had  recourse  to  the  fathers,  and.  as  a  re^^ult 

Newman  did  not  feel  himself  quite  at  home  of  his  researches,  he  invented  the  *^  Via  Media." 
during  his  first  year  of  residence.  The  college  or,  if  it  was  not  invented  by  him,  his  powerful 
contained  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  genius  gave  it  a  passing  energy,  and  for  some 
university — Whately,  Arnold,  Kcble,  Pusey,  time  it  was  the  point  around  which  the  battle 
Hawkins,  Hurrell  Froude,  and  others.  An  in-  raged.  This  system  was  intended  by  him  to  be 
stance  of  Newman's  beautiful  feeling  of  rever-  a  protest  against  the  defects  of  Protestantism  on 
ence  for  all  those  whom  he  considered  his  supe-  the  one  hand,  and  agaiyt  the  excesses  of  the 
riors  is  shown  in  his  account  of  what  occurred  on  Roman  Church  on  thcH'other.  To  scatter  his 
the  day  of  his  election,  when  he  was  sent  into  the  views  throughout  the  kingdom  Newman  had  re- 
Tower  to  shake  hands  with  the  provost  and  fel-  course  to  means  unknown  previously  in  the  hi>- 
lows,  "  I  bore  it  till  Keble  took  my  hand,  and  ton*  of  the  English  Church.  He  began  the  fkmoas 
then  felt  so  abashed  and  unworthy  of  the  honor  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  '*out  of  his  own  head." 
done  me  that  I  seemed  quite  desirous  of  sinking  as  he  afterward  declared,  and  wrote  the  first  one 
into  the  ground."  himself.    They  were  little  pamphlets  or  looe* 

In  18^  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  np-  sheets,  and  were  read  in  every  corner  of  England, 

pointed  curate  of  St.  Clement's :  in  1825  became  The  effect  produced  by  them  might  be  compared 

vice-principal  at  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  shortly  to  that  of  tne  "  Provincial  Letters "  in  the  age  of 

afterward  tutor  at  Oriel.    Up  to  this  time  he  was  Louis  XIV.    Their  success  was  like  the  explo^ion 

considered  as  belonging  to  the  evangelical  school  of  a  mine,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 

of  the  English  Church.    Under  the  infiuence  of  dismayed :  but  their  representations  and  pro> 

Richanl  Hurrell  Froude,  the  friend  to  whom  he  tests  at  first  only  encouraged  the  movement 

was  most  attached,  and   Keble,  he  gradually  When  Tract  XC  appeared  the  whole  country  -•* 
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in  an  uproar.    In  it  Newman  maintained  that  the  ter  brought  an  action  for  libel,  and  Newman  ob- 

aim  of  the  **  Thirty-nine  Articles  "  of  the  English  tained  permission  from  the  Court  to  produce 

Church  was  to  condemn  the  abuses  of  certain  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  assertions.    They 

doctrines  and  not  the  doctrines  themselves,  and  came  in  large  numbers  from  Italy,  Malta,  and 

that  subscription  might  be  made  to  them  in  a  elsewhere,  and  testified  to.the  truthof  the  charges 

Catholic  though  not  in  a  Roman  sense.    This  of  unchastity  made  by  Newman.    But  the  jury 

tract  was  solemnly  censured  by  the  teaching  body  accejited  the  denial  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Newman 

of  the  university,  and  a  formal  retraction  was  was  fined   $500  and  condemned  to  remain  in 

demanded.    This  was  refused,  but  at  the  request  prison  until  it  was  paid.    The  verdict  was  gen- 

of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  the  tracts  ceased  to  ap-  erally  censured,  and  the  "Times"  declared  that 

pear.     They  were  replaced,  however,  by  other  henceforward  Catholics  had  the  right  to  say  that 

forms  of  combat,  ana  Newman,  under  the  pseu-  there  was  no  justice  for  them  in  England.    The 

donym  of  "  Catholicus,"  wrote  for  the  "  Times  "  fine  was  at  once  paid ;  but  the  costs  of  the  trial 

a  series  of  letters  that  intensified  the  confiict.  amounted  to  more  than   $60,000,  owing  to  the 

In  1843  he  resigned  St.  Mary's,  previously  re-  expense  of  bringing  over  so  many  witnesses, 
tracting  publicly  all  the  severe  things  he  had  This  gave  the  Catholics  of  Europe  and  America 
said  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  After  what  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  admiration  for 
was  practically  a  separation  from  the  established  the  illustrious  convert,  and  a  far  larger  sum  than 
Church,  he  withdrew  to  the  village  of  Littlemore,  was  needed  was  speedily  collected. 
about  two  miles  from  Oxford,  where,  in  company  Freed  from  the  anxieties  of  this  painful  trial, 
with  his  ^oung  friends,  he  led  a  life  of  the  sever-  the  Superior  of  the  Oratory  of  Birmingham  pur- 
est asceticism.  He  wrote  no  more,  and  showed  sued  his  religious  mission  and  multiplied  his  la- 
himself  nowhere.  A  delicate  conscience  imposed  bore;  for  the  services  rendei^  by  him  to  his 
upon  him  the  duty  of  silence  until  he  had  made  Church  imposed  new  duties  on  his  zeal.  He  had 
up  his  mind.  The  crisis  came  on  Oct.  10,  1845,  become  the  moderator  of  the  Catholic  movement, 
when  he  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  and  no  important  work  was  accomplished  with- 
by  Father  Dominic,  a  member  of  the  Passionist  out  his  participation.  In  1854  the  Irish  bishops 
order.  The  news  was  at  first  listened  to  with  in-  confided  to  him  the  task  of  organizing  the  Catn- 
credulity.  When  it  became  certain,  the  dismay  olic  University  of  Dublin.  In  spite  of  the  ob- 
was  indescribable,  and  was  echoed  in  the  leading  stacles  that  arose  from  the  refusal  of  the  Eng- 
organs  of  public  opinion.  "  The  Anglican  Church  lish  Government  to  recognize  its  degrees,  he  suc- 
reeled  under  it,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  long  ceeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  an  institution 
afterward,  "and  still  reels.''  *' It  is  the  greatest  of  which  Ireland  is  justly  proud.  He  returned 
event  that  has  occurred  in  England  since  the  to  England  in  1858,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
lieformation,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone.  passed  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study  at  Edgbas- 

On  the  advice  of  Dr.  (afterward  Cardinal)  ton. 
Wiseman,  Newman  continued*  the  monastic*  hfe  At  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he 
of  Littlemore  for  a  year  longer,  and  then  was  threw  himself  with  great  energy  into  the  work 
called  to  C^cott^  where  he  remained  till  October,  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  engaged  a 
1846.  He  afterward  went  to  Rome  to  prepare  body  of  writers  to  assist  him.  For  some  un- 
for  ordination  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  known  reason,  this  was  after  a  time  abandoned, 
ordained  priest  and  received  into  the  congrega-  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
tion  of  the  Oratorians.  He  returned  to  England  known  to  have  been  translated  by  Newman  may 
on  Christinas  Eve,  1847.  and,  after  living  sue-  be  found  among  his  manuscripts.  Another  dis- 
cessively  in  different  Catholic  colleges,  gathered  appointment  was  his  failure  to  establish  a  branch 
around  him  some  of  his  old  disciples  and  found-  of  nis  congregation  at  Oxford,  the  Holy  See  re- 
ed with  them  the  English  Congregation  of  the  fusing  to  sanction  the  project,  on  the  ground 
Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  The  new  community  that  it  might  result  in  attracting  Catholic  young 
was  at  first  established  in  a  dancing  hair  in  Bir-  men  to  the  neighboring  Protestant  university, 
mingham,  until  the  charity  of  his  coreligionists  He  now  set  up  a  school  at  Edgbaston,  modeled 
enabled  him  to  erect  a  spacious  house  in  1851,  at  on  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  which 
Edgbaston.  in  the  suburbs  There  he  led  for  has  turned  out  many  distinguished  pupils. 
several  years  the  life  of  the  humblest  and  most  In  1864  occurred  the  event  that  changed  the 
self-saefificing  priest,  and  among  other  deeds  whole  course  of  English  feeling  in  his  regard, 
of  quiet  heroism,  volunteered  to  minister  to  the  Up  to  this  period  "  renegade  and  traitor  "  were 
sufferers  from  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849  at  the  terms  commonly  applied  to  him  on  the  plat- 
Bilston.  In  1850  he  delivered,  on  the  restoration  form  and  in  the  press.  Henceforward  he  was  to  be 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England,  his  sermon  the  model  of  unstained  honor  and  pure  and  lofty 
on  the  "  Second  Spring,"  which  Macaulay  knew  character  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  of  evenr 
by  heart  and  used  to  recite  in  tones  of  enthusi-  creed  and  class.  In  an  article  in  "  Macmillan  s 
asm.  In  the  same  year  his  calm  and  laborious  Magazine,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  oc- 
life  was  disturbed  by  a  grave  incident.  Father  curred  the  passage  :  "  Truth  for  its  own  sake  had 
Hyacinth  Achilli,  an  Italian  monk  who  had  be-  never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy. 
co'me  a  Protestant,  was  making  violent  attacks  Father  Newman  informs  us  that  it  need  not, 
on  the  Church  he  had  left  in  different  parts  of  and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  Iw."  We  can  not 
England.  When  he  came  to  Birmingham,  New-  enter  here  into  the  controvei-sy  that  ensued,  in 
man.  who  was  then  delivering  his  "  Lectures  on  which  the  keen  and  poignant  irony,  the  match- 
the  Position  of  Catholics,"  devoted  one  of  them  less  and  polished  sarcasm  of  the  great  master  of 
to  a  revelation  of  the  private  life  of  Achilli  English  prose  showed  at  its  brightest.  Enough 
before  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Catholic  to  say  that  it  produced  the  "  Apologia  pro  sua 
Churclu    After  fifteen  months  of  silence,  the  lat-  Vita,"  the  work  that  forever  shattered  the  jireju- 
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dices  thftt  had  hitherto  prevented  his  country- 
men from  doinff  Newman  justice.  The  motto 
that  he  prefixed  to  it.  Cor  ad  cor  loquitur,  was 
singularly  realized.  Newman  had  at  last  reached 
the  heart  of  England.  The  "Apologia"  came 
out  in  seven  parts  between  April  21  and  June  2, 
and  the  interest  increased  with  each  succeeding 
number.  Clerks  were  seen  studying  it  as  they 
went  to  their  offices  in  the  morning,  and  preachers 
made  it  the  topic  of  their  sermons. 

When  the  Vatican  Council  opened  in  1860 
Newman  was  one  of  the  eminent  theologians  in- 
vited to  Rome  to  advise  with  the  Holy  See  and 
draw  up  the  schemata  which  the  fathers  were  to 
consider.  Though  he  declined,  he  paid  close  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council.  Like 
many  other  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries,  he 
doubted  the  expediency  of  a  definition  of  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility;  but  he  had  be- 
lieved and  taught  the  doctrine  itself  long  before 
the  Council  assembled,  and  when  it  was  defined 
he  accepted  it  without  hesitation.  The  great 
oratorian  being  now  regarded  by  all  parties  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  contemporary  England,  it 
was  considered  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a 
formal  recognition  of  bis  genius  and  virtue.  No 
one,  then,  was  surprised  when  Trinity  College 
offered  him  an  honorary  fellowship  in  1877, 
although  he  was  the  first  Catholic  to  obtain 
this  distinction  since  the  Reformation.  His  re- 
turn to  Oxford,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
thirty  years, was  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph.  He 
was  the  guest  of  the  President  of  Trinity  and 
was  received  b^  all  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity corporation  as  a  master. 

Modest  and  simple  amid  all  the  honors  show- 
ered upon  him,  Newman  hesitated  long  before 
accepting  the  dignity  of  the  purple  in  1870.  For 
some  weeks  a  paragraph  in  trie  "  Times  **  headed 
**  Cardinal  or  not  Cardinal "  created  almost  as 
much  excitement  as  that  which  attended  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  Apologia."  To  take  away  every 
pretext  for  a  refusal,  Leo  XIII  dispensed  him 
from  the  obligation  of  residing  at  Rome,  a  re- 
quirement demanded  from  cardinals  who  are  not 
bishops.  He  arrived  in  Rome  on  April  24, 1870. 
His  health  was  much  affected  during  his  stay  in 
the  city.  The  formal  announcement  of  his  crea- 
tion as  cardinal  deacon  was  brought  to  him  on 
May  12  at  the  Palazzo  del  Pigna,  where  he  was 
the  center  of  a  brilliant  throng  of  American  and 
English  Catholics  and  of  high  dignitaries,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical .  The  address  that  he  delivereti 
on  the  occasion  excited  universal  admiration. 
"  It  was,"  wrote  Dr.  Pusey,  **  a  beautiful  speech, 
the  old  John  Henry  Newman  speaking  out  the 
truth,  yet  not  wounding  a  single  heart."  He  was 
assigned  the  Church  of  San  Georgio  as  his  title, 
and  thus  became  the  Cardinal  of  bt.  George,  He 
returned  by  slow  stages,  and  reached  £!dgbaston 
on  July  1.  lie  continued  to  govern  his  monas- 
tery and  direct  the  school  he  had  founded  as  in 
the  past,  at  the  same  time  regularly  making  his 
own  bed  and  setting  his  sleeping-room  in  order 
every  morning  after  rising  at  5  A.  M.  Cardinal 
Newman  passed  away  peacefully,  surrounded  by 
his  spiritual  children. 

His  works  comprise  more  than  40  volumes, 
ranging  through  all  the  forms  of  literature. 
Among  them  are :  "  Lectures  on  Romanism  and 
Popular  Protestantism "  (1837) ;  "  Letter  to  J. 
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Fansset  on  Certain  Points  of  Faith"  (1838); 
"Parochial  Sermons "(8  vols.,  London,  1888-*44 
-'90) ;  "  Doctrine  of  Justification  "  (London,  1840 
-'00) ;  "  Church  of  the  Fathers  "  (London.  1840- 
'90);  "^  Essays  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Middle 
Ages "  (1843) ;  "  AnnoUted  Translation  of  St 
Athanasius  "  (London,  1842-'44-1k)) :  **  Sermons 
on  Theory  of  Relipoiis  Belief"  (1844);  ** De- 
velopment of  Christian  Doctrine"  (1846);  "Loss 
and  Gain,  or  the  Story  of  a  Convert "  (London. 
1848;  0th  ed.,  1800);  *«  Discourses  addres»ed 
to  Mixed  Congregations"  (London,  185O-'90): 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Turks"  (1854); 

Apologia  pro  sua  Vita"  (London,   1864-*90); 

Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  his  Recent  Eirenicon " 
(1866) ;  **  Calista,  an  Historical  Tale  "  (London, 
1800) ;  "  Difficulties  of  Anglicans  "  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1800);  *•  Dream  of  Gerontius"  (London, 
1800);  "Essay  on  Assent"  (London.  1890); 
"  Historical  Sketches  "  (3  vols.) ;  "  Idea  of  a 
University";  "Verses  on  Various  Occasions"; 
"Via  Media"  (2  vols,).  See  also  ••  Caidinal 
Newman,"  bv  John  OldcasUe  (London,  3d  ed., 
1890),  and  his  "Letters  and  Correspondence, 
with  a  Brief  Autobiography,"  edited  by  Anne 
Mozley  (2  vols.,  London,  1800).  The  accom- 
panying portrait  shows  Newman  at  the  age  of 
lorty-four. 

NEW  MEXICO,  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  organized  Sept.  0,  1850:  area,  122,580 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each 
decennial  census,  was  61,547  in  1850;  93,516  in 
1860:  01,874  in  1870: 110,565  in  1880;  and  153,- 
503  in  1800.    Capital,  Santa  Fe.    ^ 

Government — The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  L. 
Bradford  Prince,  Republican ;  Secretary,  Benja- 
min M.  Thomas;  Treasurer,  Antonio  Ortiz  y 
Salazar;  Auditor,  Trinidad  Alarid;  Solicitor- 
General,  Edward  L.  Bartlett;  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  Henry  C.  Burnett:  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Elisha  Van  Long,  suc- 
ceeded by  James  O'Brien;  Associate  Justices. 
William  D.  Lee,  William  H.  Whiteman,  succeeded 
by  Edward  P.  Seeds,  John  R.  McFie,  and  Al- 
fred A.  Freeman  (appointed  in  October  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  providing 
for  an  additional  justice  of  the  Territorial  Su- 
preme Court). 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  Territory  by  counties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  national  census  of  this  year, 
compared  with  the  population  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  1880 : 


COUJiTIKS. 

1880. 

1800. 

I«— . 

Bernalina 

17,«25 
8.998 
7,612 
4.e89 
2MS 
9,751 

11,US8 

•  •  ■  •  •  • 

10,867 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

7.fi75 
11.089 
18,0M> 

SOJIS 
7,974 
9,191 
9.657 
7.ft81 

ia61S 

1,890 

24504 

18«IM8 

81680 

9,505 

9.868 

18,676 

158.r98 

8,688 

Coltax 

4,5» 

DolVa  Anft 

1.571 

Grant 

ft:il8 

LlncolD. 

vm 

Mora 

861 

Bio  Arriba 

BaD  Joan 

8an  Bliirtiel 

511 
1,990 
8.5(6 

BantaF6 

Hiem 

i.695 
8.680 

BocoiTO 

1,726 

Taos     

•1,161 

Yalenola. 

TSl 

Total 

119.565 

S4.0t8 
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FlmiBees. — The  finance  act  known  as  the  tablishment  of  a  uniTersity  at  Albaquerane,  an 

^Perea  bill,"  passed  at  the  session  of  1889,  has  agricultural  college  at  Las  Cruces,  and  a  scnool  of 

caused  improyement  in  Territorial  finances.  The  mines  at  Socorro ;  but  the  tax  devoted  to  their 

contrast  in  expenses  before  and  after  March  4,  use  is  not  vet  fully  available,  and  only  the  agri- 

18^,  when  it  went  into  effect^  was  striking,  cultural  college  has  been  opened,  being  sustained 

Under  the  old  system  the  Territorial  expenses  bv  an  appropriation  from  the  United  States. 

from  Dec  16, 1886,  to  March  3, 1880,  were  $595,-  The  first  term  at  this  institution  began  on  Jan. 

ld4.37,.or  an  average  of  f 269,947  yearly.    Under  21,  and  the  second  on  Sept.  1.    Before  the  close 

the  new  system  the  expenses  from  March  4, 1889,  of  the  year  77  students  had  been  admitted.    'A 

to  Dec.  8, 1890,  were  $271,665.26,  an  average  of  three-story  brick  building  is  in  course  of  ereo- 

$155^7  yearly.    In  the  latter  figures  the  amount  tion.    More  than  200  acres  of  agricultural  land 

paid  to  the  new  Territorial  institutions,  $3,000  in  have  been  given  for  the  use  of  the  college  by 

1889  and  $18,050  in  1800«  is  not  included,  as  the  people  of  Las  Cnices  and  La  Mesilla. 

there  was  no  such  expense  before  March,  1889.  Penitentiary. — The  Territorial  Penitentiary, 

The  court  expenses  snow  the  greatest  decrease,  at  Santa  F^,  contained  108  male  and  6  female 

They  were  $351,558  from  Dec  16, 1886,  to  March  prisoners  on  Sept  1.    Considerable  revenue  is 

3.  1889,  and  only  $90,560  from  March  4, 1889,  to  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  of  which 

Dec   3,   1890.    The   total  Territorial  expenses  about  8,000  are  produced  daily. 

during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  8,  1890,  Mining. — The  product  of  precious  metals  in 

were  $149,430.39.    During  1889  Territorial  bonds,  the  Territory  for  1890,  as  reported  by  Wells, 

to  the  amount  of  $39,000,  issued  in  aid  of  the  Fargo  &  Co.,  was  $1,658,991,  of  which  $376,034 

Penitentiary,  were  redeemed  and  canceled.    The  was  the  value  of  the  gold  product,  and  $1,282,- 

Territorial  debt,  thereby  reduced,  stood  as  fol-  957  of  the  silver  product. 

lows  in  September,  1890 :  Outstanding  warrants.  Railroads. — The  railroad  mileage  of  the  Ter- 

$150,960.94:  Capitol-building  bonds,  $200,000;  ritofy  in  1890  was  as  follows:  Atchison,  Topeks 

Penitentiary-building  bonds,  $120,000;  Capitol  and  Santa  F^,  690-20;   Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

contingent     bonds,    $50,000;    current-expense  192*26;  Southern  Pacific,  167*22;  Denver  and 

bonds,  $150,000;  provisional  indebtedness  bonds,  Rio  Grande,  160*47;   Denver,  Texas  and  Fort 

$000,000;  total,  $870,960.94.  Worth,  83-30;  SanU  Fe  Southern,  39;  Arizona 

Tal nation. — ^The  assessed  valuation  of  the  and  New  Mexico,  32 ;  total,  1,364*45.    Of  actual 

property  in  the  Territory  in  1887  was  $45,462,-  railroad  building  there  has  been  very  little  dur- 

459,  in   1888  it  was  $45,690,723,  and  in  1889  ins  the  year. 

$46,041,010.     Included  in   the  assessment  for  Land  Titles. — For  thirty-six  years  the  plan 

1889  were  50,552  horses,  4,339  mules,  1,254,649  of  adjudication  contemplated  by  the  act  of  July 

cattle,  1,820,735  sheep,  54,133  goats,  4,127  burros,  22, 1854,  has  been  in  operation,  and  yet  but  little, 

and  5.636  swine.    The  rate  of  taxation  for  Ter-  comparatively,  has  been  accomplished  toward 

ritoriid  pnnDoses  in  1890  was  86  cents  on  $100.  the  settlement  of  land  titles.    Down  to  July  1, 

County  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  New  Mexico  1890,  213  grants  have  been  presented  to  the  sur- 

counties  is  $1,650,837,  an  increase  of  $1,565,-  vevor-general  for  action;  m  162  cases  he  has 

965  in  ten  ^rears,  $1,559,271  being  bonded  and  taken  testimony  and  made  reports  to  the  Interior 

$91,566  floating.    Of  the  counties  reporting  only  Department.    Previous  to  1870  Congress  acted 

1  has  no  debt.  on  44  of  these  cases,  during  the  next  decade  it 

Edueation. — ^The  report  of   the  Territorial  acted  on  only  1,  and  since  1879  it  has  not  at- 

Anditor  presents   the  following   public-school  tempted  to  consider  any  cases  whatever.     The 

statistics,  oased  on  retunis  from  count v  ofiicers,  House  of  Representatives  has  several  times  passed 

covering  the  year  ending  Dec  31, 1889 :  Pupils  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  similar  to 

of  school  age,  43,864;  number  enrolled  in  the  that  which  existed  in  C^ifomla,  to  settle  these 

pablic  schools  (4  counties  wanting),  11,688;  aver-  titles,  only  to  be  met  by  the  objections  of  the 

age  daily  attendance  (3  counties  wanting),  11,-  Senate,  which  insists  that  they  should  be  ad- 

456 ;   teachers  emploved  (3  counties  wanting),  judicated  by  the  existing  courts.    Several  bills 

male  239,  female  152 ;  receipts  for  school  pur-  are  pending  before  Congress  designed  to  settle 

poses,    $123,895.53 ;    expenditures    (2   counties  the  difficulties. 

wanting),  $79,185.95.    Private  schools   in  the  Constitntional   Conrention.— Pursuant  to 

Territory  reported  2,107  pupils — 1,069  males  and  authority  conferred  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 

1,038  females.    The  Territorial  Governor  pre-  vention  that  met  in  September,  1889,  its  presi- 

sentH  the  following  figures  for  the  same  period,  dent,  J.  Francisco  Chavez,  on  June  16,  issued  a 

b&sed  partly  on  returns  andpartly  on  estimates:  call  reconvening  the  convention  at  Santa  F^  on 

Xumtierof  public  schools,  508;  number  of  school-  Aug.  18.     At  this  meeting  several  important 

houses,  130 ;  male  teachers,  354 ;  female  teach-  changes  were  made  in  the  instniment  as  adopted 

er9,  176;  pupils  enrolled,  27,052;  average  daily  in  1889.    Among  other  amendments,  the  date  at 

attendance,  17,018*    The  English  language  is  which  the  Constitution  should  be  submitted  to 

xtsed  entirely  in  164  schools,  the  Spanish  in  139,  the  people  was  changed  from  Nov.  4, 1890,  to 

and  in  1B4  both  languages  are  used.    The  Oov-  Oct.  7,  of  the  same  year.     The  convention  ad- 

emor  says:  **  English  is  taught  in  a  large  major-  journed   sine  die  on  Aug.  21.      For  various 

ity  of  the  schools,  and  as  the  desire  of  every  reasons,  the  Constitution  in  its  amended  form 

Spanish'Speaking  New  Mexican  is  that  his  chil-  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Democrats  of  the 

dren  should  understand  English,  it  would  be  Territory,  but  was  generally  supported  by  the 

taufi^ht  in  all  if  English-speaking  teachers  could  Republicans.    Its  adoption  or  rejection  became 

be  K>und  for  the  small  salaries  which  can  be  paid  largely  a  question  of  party  policy.    At  the  elec- 

in  r«»mote  districts."                                         '  tion  on  Oct.  7  the  vote  was  7,943  in  favor  of  the 

The  Legislature  of  1889  provided  for  the  es-  Constitution,  and  16,180  against  it. 
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Polltical.~On  Sept.  8,  a  Democratic  Terri-  of  the  court  regarding  this  precinct,  whereupon 

torial  Convention  met  at  Silver  City,  and  re-  Justice  Seeds  committed  them  to  jail  foroon- 

nominated  Antonio  Joseph  for  Dele&rate  to  Con-  tempt.     They  had  no  sooner  been  imprisoned 

gress.     The  platform  condemned  the  proposed  than,  on  an  order  signed  by  three  justices  of  the 

Constitution  that  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  peace  sitting  as  a  court,  they  were  liberated  by 

people  on  Oct  7.  the  sheriff,  under  alleged  authority  given  by  a 

'Ae  Republican  Territoral  Convention  met  at  Territorial  statute.    On  complaint  by  persooB 

Albuquerque  on  Sept.  18,  and  nominated  Mariano  interested,  Justice  Seeds  then  summoned  the 

S.  Otero  for  Delegate.    The  platform  contains  sheriff  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  him- 

the  foUpwing :  self  committed  for  contempt  of  courL   The  hea^ 

The  Republican  party  of  New  Mexico  declares  it-  ing  on  this  order  was  held  on  Nov.  24,  and  the 

self  as  ancqatvocaUv  in  favor  at  all  timed  of  the  ad-  court  decided  that  it  must  hear  evidence  of  the 

mission  of  ^ew  Mexico  into  the  Union  of  States,  under  alleged  contempt,  as  it  was  not  committed  in 

an^  possible  olrcumstanoes,  as  the  one  essential  con-  the  presence  of  the  court,  before  it  could  pass 

diUon  of  our  progrew  and  advancement.  judgment,  and  that  the  case  must  take  its  turn 

At  the  November  election  the  Democratic  on  the  docket  with  other  criminal  proceeding 
ticket  was  successful,  Joseph  receiving  17,206  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  Soon  after  this 
votes,  and  Otero  15,143.  Members  of  the  Terri*  decision,  at  the  instance  of  the  relator  in  the 
torial  Legislature  were  elected  at  the  same  time,  original  mandamus  proceedings  against  the 
as  follow :  Council,  Republicans  7,  Democrats  county  board.  Justice  Seeds  reopened  the  ca» 
8,  representatives  of  an  independent  movement  and  issued  an  order  directing  the  sheriff  to  re- 
called the  People's  party,  2;  House,  Republi-  port  his  doings  therein,  and  the  two  com* 
cans  11,  Democrats  9,  People's  party  4.  missioners  to  show  cause  whv  they  should  not 

But  the  membership  of  each  House,  as  above  be  recommitted.  The  sheriff  reported  that  he 
given,  was  not  determined  until  after  a  contest  had  liberated  the  prisoners  on  a  writ  of  habeoi 
between  the  district  court  of  the  Territory  and  the  corpus  issued  by  three  iustices  of  the  peace. 
Democratic  county  commissioners  of  Santa  F6  whereupon  the  court  ruled  that,  while  there 
and  Taos  Counties,  who  sought  to  defy  the  orders  might  oe  some  color  of  legality  under  the 
of  the  court  In  these  two  counties  the  vote  was  peculiar  wording  of  the  statute  for  the  action  of 
close,  but  the  complete  returns,  as  unofficially  the  three  justices  of  the  peace,  still  in  reality  it 
reported,  indicated  tne election  of  nearly  all  of  the  could  not  be  held  that  the  legislative  intent  ever 
Republican  candidates,  especially  a  Republican  contemplated  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  each  and  the  action  of  the  three  justices  was  void, 
county  and  two  Republican  members  of  the  The  court  said,  in  announcine^  the  decision,  that 
House  from  each  county.  After  the  election  the  if  such  action  could  be  legally  taken,  there  vas 
ballot-box,  ballots,  and  returns  from  each  voting  no  reason  why  every  prisoner  confined  in  the  Ter- 
precinct  are  sent  to  the  county  commissioners,  ri torial  Penitentiary  could  not  secure  his  liberty 
who  are  required  by  law  to  canvass  the  returns  under  the  hctbeas  carpus  act  by  applying  to  any 
and  issue  certificates  of  election  to  the  successful  three  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  Teiritory.  The 
candidates.  In  Santa  F6  County  the  ballot-box  court  further  declared  that  the  law  provided 
and  returns  from  one  strong  Republican  precinct  ample  authority  for  the  punishment  of  parties 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  office  of  the  in  contempt,  and  it  was  therefore  ordered  that 
commissioners,  ana  they  refused  to  canvass  the  the  sheriff  rearrest  the  commissioners  Sloan  and 
vote  cast  in  that  precinct,  althouch  a  certificate  Martinez,  and  confine  them  in  jail  untO  they  sav 
from  the  election  officers  stating  the  vote  actually  fit  to  obey  the  order  of  the  courts 
east  was  offered  to  the  board.  The  omission  of  Before  this  order  could  be  executed,  Martin«f 
this  precinct  would  change  the  result  and  elect  and  Wyllys  (the  third  commissioner)  fled  from 
the  Democratic  candidates.  The  board  also  re-  the  Territory,  while  Sloan  signified  his  desire  to 
jeeted  the  returns  from  several  other  Republican  obey  the  order  of  the  court  and  was  not  mo- 
precincts,  on  technical  grounds.  It  was  there-  lested.  Secretary  Thomas,  who  was  t«mporanlT 
upon  summoned  before  jFustice  Seeds,  of  the  the  acting  Governor,  then  issued  an  order  on  Dec 
district  court,  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  5  declaring  that  the  absconding  commissioDens 
eonnt  the  whole  vote.  A  hearing  was  held,  and  had  vacated  their  offices,  and  appointing  two 
on  Nov.  18,  the  court  decided  that  the  com-  Republicans  as  their  successors.  The  reorpLD- 
missioners  must  canvass  the  vote  of  every  pre-  ized  board  was  ordered  by  Justice  Seeds  t4>  com- 
cinct,  taking  the  sworn  certificate  of  the  election  plete  the  canvass,  which  was  done  by  the  tvo 
officers  as  evidence  of  the  vote  cast  in  the  pre-  new  commissioners,  Sloan  refusing  to  partici- 
cinct  from  which  the  returns  were  missing.  On  pate.  The  Democratic  clerk  of  the  board  now 
the  same  day  the  court  made  a  similar  decision  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  to  record 
in  the  Taos  County  case,  where  the  Democratic  the  action  of  tne  new  commissioners,  whereupon, 
commissioners  had  thrown  out  returns  favorable  after  a  hearing,  he  was  committed  to  jail  for 
to  the  Republicans  for  reasons  similar  to  those  contempt  The  absconding  commissioners  next 
alleged  by  the  Santa  F6  commissioners.  In  Taos  returned,  claimed  that  they  were  still  the  legal 
County  also,  the  returns  from  one  Republican  county  officers,  and  issued  certificates  of  election 
precinct  had  mvsteriously  disappeared.  Pnr-  to  the  Democratic  legislative  candidates,  wbilf 
suant  to  the  order  of  the  court,  the  Santa  F^  the  two  new  commissioners  issued  certificates  to 
commissioners  met  on  Nov.  20  and  canvassed  the  Republican  candidates.  The  law  requires 
the  returns  from  every  precinct  except  the  one  that  these  certificates  be  presented,  at  the  open- 
from  which  the  returns  were  missing.  Two  of  ing  of  the  legislative  session,  to  the  Territorial 
the  commissioners,  Sloan  and  Martinez,  bein^  a  Secretarv,  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  each  House  to 
majority  of  the  board,  refused  to  obey  the  order  order,  aaminister  the  oath  to  members  present- 
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ing  proper  oertiflcates,  and  preside  until  an  or- 
mnizatioD  is  effected.  The  Legislature  met  on 
Dec.  29,  and  Territorial  Secretary  Thomas  recog- 
nized only  the  certificates  signed  bv  his  own 
appointees.  He  therefore  swore  in  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  from  Santa  F^  County,  and 
they  alone  took  part  in  the  organization. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Taos  County  case,  similar 
proceedings  had  taken  place.  Two  of  the  three 
coontr  commissioners  refused  to  obey  fully  Jus- 
tice Seeds's  order  of  Nov.  18  to  canvass  every 
precinct,  and  about  Dec  15  they  were  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  court  at  Santa  F&  The 
United  States  marshal  having  them  in  custody 
was  directed  to  imprison  them  if  they  did  not 
obey  the  court.  After  some  delay,  the  marshal 
returned  with  them  to  Taos  County  to  complete 
the  canvass.  This  they  failed  to  do,  ana  the 
marshal  applied  to  the  sheriff  to  receive  them 
into  the  county  jail,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  court.  The  sheriff  refus^,  and  thereupon 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  acting  under  the 
alleged  Territorial  statute,  issued  a  writ  of  Ao- 
heas  corpus^  which  the  sheriff  attempted  to  serve 
upon  the  United  States  marshal,  the  object 
being  to  secure  the  liberation  of  the  commission- 
ers from  the  marshal's  custody.  The  marshal 
refused  to  recognize  this  order,  whereupon  the 
three  justices  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
the  marshal,  and  the  sheriff  arrested  him.  He 
was  afterward  liberated,  but  two  of  the  com- 
missioners escaped  and  could  not  be  found  by  the 
officers.  Thereupon  Secretary  Thomas  issued  an 
order  vacating  tneir  oflSces  wd  appointing  two 
new  commissioners,  who  were  directed  to  com- 

?lete  the  canvass  in  company  with  the  third, 
'his  was  done,  and  certificates  were  issued  to 
the  Republican  candidates.  The  Democratic 
caudidates  also  received  certificates  from  the 
absconding  commissioners.  On  hearing  the 
storv  of  the  United  States  marshal,  Justice 
Seeds  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  Taos 
County  sheriff  and  the  three  justices  of  the 
peace,  as  well  as  the  absconding  commissioners. 
Another  marshal  was  sent  to  Taos  County,  and 
the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  ar- 
rested and  brooffnt  to  Santa  F^  late  in  Decem- 
ber. Secretary  Tnomas  admitted  the  Republican 
caudidates  from  Taos  to  seats  in  each  House  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  Santa  Fd  cases. 

NEW  YORK,  a  Middle  State,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  July  ^, 
1788;  area,  49,170  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  each  decennial  census,  was  340,- 
120  in  1790;  589,051  in  1800;  959,049  in  1810; 
1,373,111  in  1820;  1,918,608  in  1880 ;  2.428,921  in 
1840 ;  8,097,894  in  1860 ;  8,880,785  in  1860 ;  4.882,- 
759  in  1870 ;  5,082,871  in  1880 ;  and  5,997,853  in 
189a    Capital,  Albany. 

GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  David  B. 
Hill,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Edward 
F.  Jones ;  Secretary  of  State,  Frank  Rice ;  Comp- 
troller, Edward  Wemple ;  Treasurer,  Elliot  Dan- 
forth;  Attorney  -  General,  Charles  F.  Tabor; 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  John  Bogart ;  Su- 
perintenaent  of  Public  Instruction,  Andrew  S. 
braper;  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Austin  La- 
throp;  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Department, 
Robert  A.  Maxwell;  Superintendent  of  Bank 
Department,  Charles  W.Preston;  Superintend- 


ent of  Public  Works,  Edward  Hannen ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Charles  F.  Peck ; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  William  E.  Rogers,  J. 
y.  Baker,  Jr.,  Michael  Rickard ;  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  William  C.  Ru^er ;  Asso- 
ciate Judges,  Robert  Earl,  Francis  M.  Finch, 
Charles  Andrews,  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  John  C. 
Gray,  and  Denis  O'Brien. 

Popuiation. — The  follo¥ring  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


AlbAoy 

Allefruiy 

Broome 

GBttamagns. . 

Cayugm  

QuuiUoquft . . 

Cbemniiir 

Chenango.... 

Clinton 

Colombia..... 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutcbesb.  ... 

Erie 

Kaaez 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Oeneaee 

Greene 

Hamilton  . . . . 
Herkimer.... 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston . . . 

Madison 

Monroe 

MoDtgomenr 
New  York... 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga. . . 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oawego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Qaeens 

Rensselaer . . . 
Bicbmond. . . . 
Rockland  . . . . 
Bt.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Bcheneetady.. 
Schobarie . . . . 

Pchuyler 

Seneca 

IStenben 

Suffolk 

BuHiTan 

Tioga 

Tompkins.... 

Ulster 

Warren 

Wasbington., 

Wayne 

Westcbester. , 
Wyoming..., 
Yates 
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1M,890 
41,810 
49,488 
66,806 
66.081 
66,849 
48,066 
89,891 
60.807 
47.928 
2^886 
42,721 
79,184 

219,884 
84,616 
82,890 
80,986 
82,806 
82.696 
8,928 
42,669 
66,108 

609,496 
81,416 
89,662 
44,112 

144,908 
88,816 

,206,299 
64,178 

116,476 

117,898 
49,641 
88.220 
80,128 
77.911 
61,897 
16,181 
90.674 

116,828 
88.991 
27,600 
86,997 
6M66 
28.688 
82,910 
18,842 
29.278 
77,686 
68.S88 
82,491 
82,678 
84.446 
86,888 
26,179 
47,871 
61,700 

108^988 
80,907 
21,087 


1890. 


Total 6,082,871 


164,666 
48,240 
62,978 
6(1,866 
66,802 
7^202 
48,266 
87,776 
46.487 
46,172 
28,667 
46.496 
77,879 

822,981 
88,052. 
88.110 
87.660 
88,266 
81,608 
4,762 
46,608 
68,806 

888,647 
29.806 
87,901 
42,892 

189,686 

46,699 

1,616,801 

62,491 

122,922 

146,247 
48,466 

97.sr.9 

80,808 
71,888 
60,861 
14,849 
128,069 
124,611 
61,698 
86,162 
8^048 
67,668 
29,797 
29,164 
16,711 
28,227 
81,478 
62,491 
81,081 
29,986 
82.928 
87,062 
27.866 
46,690 
49.729 
146,772 
81,196 
21,001 


bi 


6,997,868 


9,666 

1.480 

18,490 

^060 

221 

9,860 

^200 

•2,116 

•4,460 

•1,766 

2.882 

2,776 

•1306 

108,097 

•1,468 

^720 

6,666 

469 

•1,097 

888 

2,989 

2,708 

289.062 

•  1,610 
•1,761 

•  1,220 
44,688 

7384 

809,002 

8.816 

7,447 

28,864 

•1,088 

9,689 

676 

•6,028 
•586 
•882 

87,485 
9,188 

12.702 
7,472 
•949 
2,607 
6,260 

•8,746 

•2,181 

•  1,(151 
8,887 
8.608 

•1,460 
•2,788 
•1,622 
1.224 
2.687 
•2,181 

•  1,971 
87,784 

286 
•86 


914,982 


•  Decrease. 

Finances. — ^The  State  debt  has  been  reduced 
during  the  year  by  the  payment  of  $100,000  of 
Niagara  reservation  bonds,  and  $1,710,550  of  the 
canal  debt  On  Sept  30, 1890,  its  amount  was 
$4,964,304.87,  classified  as  follows:  General  fund 
(Indian  annuities),  122,694.87 ;  canal  debt  4,341,- 
610;  Niagara  reservation  bonds,  $500,000;  total 
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debt,  $4,9(^«304.87;  aggregate  sinking  fund,  uted  in  all  the  pubUo  departmentB.  The  Tillages  of 
$3,168,722.49 ;   total  debt  unprovided  for,  but    Coming  and  GlovewvlUe  were  chartered  as  oiciea.   A 

not  yet  due,  $1,800,581.88.  I*'"*  mvertigatapn  was  begun,  early  in  the  session, 

4.55lfS^^ri?.^.  treasuryon  Oct  1, 1889  ;?£eh^?,rd"^JS:iC1Tto^^^^ 

was  $5,426,609.05,  the  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  ^.^i^  ig'aiao  deniedL^  A  oommlMioh  was  created  to  in- 

year  ensuing  were  $18,212,899.49,  and  the  total  quire  mto  the  expediency  of  consolidating  the  munid- 

expenditures  $17,446,854.70.    The  total  amount  polities  of  the  State  of  New  York  occupvin^  the  sev> 

expended  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Capitol  eral  islands  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.    The  oooh 

building  to  Sept  30, 1890,  has  been  $18,568,677.82.  miHsion  consists  of  she  persons  appointed  by  the 

For  1890  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  Governs,  the  State  Engmeer,  and  Surveyor,  and  w^ 

w«  $8,688^3(^2  o^^^^^^^     the  value^f^eiil  So'K^ht*]Ero^S^  ^Yo^   SXTor'ci 

^^J^S^^^^^^-'^^^'  ^""^  ""^  personal  estate,  Brooklyn,  and  the  fioaid  of  SnpcrviwW  of  Wcrtchen- 

$385,829,181.    This  is  an  increase  over  the  fig-  ter.  Queens,  Kings,  and  Richmond  Counties.    Impor 

ures  of  1889  of  $85,152,730  in  the  value  of  realty  tout  amendments  were  made  to  the  chartcn  of  Bm^- 

and  $31,071,575  in  the  value  of  personalty.    The  bumton,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Elnunu  and  TroT.    A 

rate  of  State  taxation  was  2*34  mills,  which  pro-  new  law  provides  that  the  Sheriff  of  New  York  Coun- 

duced  a  revenue  of  $8,619,748.17  devoted  to  the  ty  shall  heraaftor  have  a  salary  instead  of  fecw.    The 

ia^ tXS^TTnklS  t2^0^^^^^     UT  ^^'e^lS^e  "n'Ser^Sl  ^f  ^LTsurSth^n^ 

nals,  including  canal  debt,  $2^10,191.84;    gen-  ^j^^  ^  ^^  ^^^         ^    jV)r  the  canak  shaU  not  be 

eral  purposes,  $5,578,557.14.  This  rate  is  much  ,nade  less.  Glens  lUls  is  allowed  an  additional  sop- 
lower  than  the  rate  for  1889.  The  reduction  is  p]j  of  water,  and  steps  were  taken  to  improve  tbe 
due  to  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  executive  dis-  service  of  Scnenectady. 

approval  (after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legisla-  The  city  of  Lookport  is  allowed  to  ifwne  $125,000 

ture  of  1889)  of  various  appropriations  amount-  >«  ^^ds  tor  new  sites  snd  school-houses.    The  dty 

ing  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $1,800,000  there  ^^  »»«"<>  ^.  ?f>?,^«*  ^  fe?^^^^  S  ^]^f^  ^' 

w^  leftasui^K^^                       in  the  ti^  S^o^  rilS^y«o°g^  Md^^^^^ 

ury,  which  was  utilized  m   1890  m  lesseninff  empt  from  tiation.    A  Uw  was  p««ea  pWding 

the  amount  necessarv  to  be  raised  for  the  fiscal  that  trustees  in  rural  dibtricts  shall  not  hire  teachen 

year,  and  because  of  the  further  fact  that  the  for  less  than  ten  weeks.    An  enabling  act  waa  passed 

assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  had  been  for  New  York  dty  in  regard  to  sites  for  school-hoincs, 

increased  as  above  shown.  and  more  lectures  are  to  be  given  under  the  operation 

The  law  for  taxing  collateral  inheritances  and  ^  Pr«»nt  laws  for  working  men  and  warki^  women, 

gifte  is  now  generally  understood  throughout  the  ^^T^'^SUlSSl  ^T'tSIS";^.^^^ 

State,  and  is  uniformly  respected  and  enforced.  ^JT  York  and  Brookl>™  UunTexempted  wS 

The  courts  have  settled  most  of  its  mooted  and  provbions.  Normal-school  appropriatioM  were  passed 

important  provisions,  so  that  the  system  is  sub-  as  follow:  New  Paltz,  $10,000;  Oneonta,  i40,0<'0; 

Stan tially  established  as  part  of  our  taxing  sys-  Lockport,  $6,000;   Plattsbui]^,    $S5,000;   FredonU. 

tem.    Only  large  estates  pay  this  tax,  legacies  $61^.    The  appropriations  Ibr  the  instruction  of 

and  inheritances  for  less  than  $600  being  exempt.  Jeacheri  have  been  doubled  so  as  to  increase  the  num- 

The  tax  collected  for  the  year  1889  amounted  to  7^  °*  ^^^^J^f^  in  aademies  and  union  schools. 

$1,075,692.25,  and  for  the  year  1890  to  $1,117,-  ^,  ^^'^^^JI  i'^^'^ii^^  f?"^^ J2SS^ 

Ao»7  i^A  -«  ;«.J^..»  «#  *yii  ikAK  AK                ▼  »      »  hBA  oceu  euacted  mto  a  law.    Another  law  preveott 

637.70,an  increase  of  $41,945.45.  spedal  le^slation  in  the  fhture  for  extreoidinby  pur- 

Conntf  debts.— The  total  debt  of  New  York  poses.    It  aUows  the  buying  of  new  sites  and  the 

counties  is  $10,064,372,  a  decrease  of  $2,341,936  building  of  school-houses  without   coming   to  the 

in  ten  years.  Of  this  total,  $9,087,839  is  a  bonded  legislature  as  formerly. 

debt  and  $976,533  a  floating  debt    Twenty-three  The  Governor  signed  a  Mil  providing  that  aU  coi^ 

of  the  60  counties  have  no  debt  nonitions  shall  pav  the  wages  of  their  employ^  week- 

Legislative   Seaslon.-The   Legislature  of  1Ti*1*S  t^^J.l!J«t  IiT^^^^^^ 

IS^was  in  session  from  Jan.  75ill  May  9.  ±^5^  o1  |r^*,:lfi5.'/Tnthl^^ 

eighteen  weeks.    Much  of  the  time  in  the  earlier  Revised  Statutes  relative  to  exemption  of  houseboH 

days  was  spent  upon  a  wrancle  over  the  World's  fUmiture  and  working  tools  from  distress  for  rem 

Fair.    The  Qovemor  refused  to  si^n  nearly  200  and  sale  under  execution.    Still  another  included  Te^ 

bills  that  were  left  in  his  hands.    The  total  num-  erans  of  the  Mexican  War  among  hononbly  dh^ 

ber  of  new  laws  was  568.  charged  soldiers  who  shall  have  preference  in  betne 

employed  by  the  State.    The  question  of  better  se- 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  year  is  smaller  than  for  cunty  for  wsges  was  covered  by  a  new  law,  which 


for  IStfO.    An  appropnation  of  $865,000  was  made  to  wnges  more  easily, 

resume  work  on  the  new  Capitol.    A  large  portion  of  The  penalty  for  violating  the  milk-can  law  b»  been 

this  waa  for  repaire  to  the  Assembly  chamber  and  for  increased  so  that  suit««  may  bo  taken  to  the  Supreme 

ventilation.    The  billa  requiring  a  cennus  of  the  State  Court.    Experiments  in  fertilizers  are  to  be  oontuioed, 

and  a  constitutional  convention  failed  to  pass.    An  in-  and  safeguards  are  provided  for  their  usfe  in  thb 

quiry  showed  that  the  cost  of  investigations  for  the  State.    The  Mase  dog-tax  law  of  1889  wm  repealed, 

past  ten  years  was  over  $400,000.    A  commission  has  Justices  of  the  peace  may  order  dog*  to  be  killed  for 

been  appointed  to  determine  the  status  of  the  Cayuga  attacking  persons  and  animals  on  the  puUic  biffh- 

Indians,  but  a  bill  to  divide  the  Indian  reservations  ways.    The  law  relating  to  highways  through  vine- 

of  the  State  among  the  individual  Indians  was  not  yards  has  been  repealeo.    More  safeffuards  have  been 

signed.    A  law  was  passed  for  the  prevention  of  brib-  thrown  about  the  use  of  skim  milk.    Horticultunl 

ery  on  the  part  of  public  officials,  and  another  tnak-  and  agricultural  societies  have  been  exempted  from 

ing  it  a  misdemeanor  for  public  officers  to  take  part  the  corporation  tax  law.    More  prompt  payments  of 

in  a  public  contract.  The  printing  laws  were  amended  receipts  fW)m  the  Ives  Pool  law  are  to  be  nauMe  to  tba 

so  that  all  the  State  reports  will  hereafter  be  diatrib-  State  Agricultural  Society. 
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A  law  was  passed  providing  tbat,  six  months  after  rie8  in  a  villaf^  where  a  daily  newspaper  is  published 

its  passage,  no  officers  of  the  State  or  of  any  county  on  the  same  ^n^und  as  primaries  in  cities,  by  reouir- 

in  me  State  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  npon  the  mar-  in^  the  publication  in  tne  newspaper  of  a  notice  or  the 

ket,  or  to  any  agents,  eoods  or  articles  manufactured  pnmaiy.    Another  law  amenoea  the  act  relative  to 

in  whole  or  in  part  oy  the  inmates  of  any  State  voting  on  .propositions  to  ruse  money  by  tax  at  town 

prison,   penitentiaiy,   or   reibrmatorv  supported  in  meetings  so  tnat  such  meetings  may  use  ballots  in> 

whole  or  m  nut  by  the  State ;  and  that  the  superin-  stead  of  the  viva  voce  vote. 

tendent  of  State  prisons,  the  officers  in  chaige  of  A  law  was  passed  providing  that  fit>m  Sept.  1,1891, 
State  reformatories,  the  wardens  or  officers  of  county  there  shall  be  three  separate  ooards  of  medioal  exam- 
penitentiaries  and  other  reformatories  where  the  in-  iners  in  this  State — one  representing  the  Medical 
mates  are  composed  of  persons  sentenced  by  any  Society  of  the  State,  one  representiDg  the  HomoK)- 
criminal  court  in  this  State,  shall  be  empowered  to  em-  patbio  Medical  Society,  and  one  the  Eclectic  Medical 
ploy  the  inmates  under  their  charge ;  but  none  of  the  Society.  Hereafter  no  person  can  practice  medicine 
prociaet  of  such  labor  shall  be  sokl  to  any  person  or  in  the  State  until  he  has  passed  a  ngid  examination, 
persons ;  it  shall  be  wholly  utilized  by  the  charitable  uniibrm  for  all  parts  of  the  State  and  for  all  subjects 
mstitutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  except  therapeutics,  in  which  each  school  has  its  own 
Another  law  prohibits,  the  manui'acture  of  hats  or  the  examination. 

doing  of  any  printing  in  the  State  prisons  except  for  A  law  was  passed,  to  take  effect  Sept.  1, 1890,  pro- 

the  prison  authorities.    A  new  House  of  Correction  viding  that  in  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000. 

for  women,  with  an  appropriation  of  $850,000,  was  and  not  exceedusg  600.000,  according  to  the  census  of 

oidered  for  the  western  part  of  the  State.  the  United  States  to  oe  taken  in  Uie  year  1890,  no 

Important  legislation  was  enacted  concerning  cleo-  corporation,  association,  or  person  shall  charge  for 

tions.    The  first  law,  known  as  the  ^^  Corrupt  Prac-  illuminating  gas  a  sum  to  exceed  $2  a  thousand  cubic 

tices  act,"  requires  ever^  candidate  to  give  an  item-  feet :  in  cities  having  a  population  of  600,000,  and 

ixed  account  of  his  election  expenses  within  ten  days  not  exceeding  1,260,(^,  no  corporation,  association, 

sfter  election  on  paJn  of  imprisonment  of  not  lees  than  or  person  slull  charge  more  than  $1.50  a  thousand 

thiee  months  nor  more  than  one  year.    In  the  Albany  cubic  feet. 

charter  election  it  was  found  that  candidates  evaded  In^urance  laws  were  passed  as  follows :  Allowing 
the  spirit  of  the  law  by  filing  a  record  of  lump  sums  protective  companies  to  be  incorporated  the  same  as 
only,  as  paid  over  to  political  committees,  etc.  The  hook  -  and  -  ladder  companies;  making  it  optional 
second  great  measure  that  became  a  law  was  the  Sax-  witii  any  mutual  insurance  company  organized  in 
ton  Ballot-Beform  bill.  As  originally  introduced,  this  State  to  receive  an  all-cash  payment  instead  of  a 
providing  for  a  strictly  official  ballot  known  as  the  deposit  note  for  premiums;  amending  the  Anti- 
"  blank^'*  it  was  vetoed.  The  second  Saxton  bill  Bebate  law  of  1889,  so  that  every  agent  or  broker 
differed  finom  the  first  mereljr  as  to  the  method  of  pro-  must  procure  a  certificate  of  authority  from  the  Insur- 
viding  for  ballot  clerks  and  in  permittinff  the  ilhter-  ance  Department  before  doing  business,  and  also  giv- 
ste  voter  to  take  a  friend  into  the  booui  with  him.  ing  the  Attomev- General  more  power  to  act  in  coses 
As  finally  passed  and  signed  by  the  Grovemor,  it  dif-  of  violation  ot  tfie  law ;  amending  the  service  of  pro- 
fered  from  the  first  bill  in  dispensing  with  the  blank-  cess  law  upon  foreign  companies,  bo  that  when  cities 
et  ballot  altogether  and  requiring  eadb  group  of  nom-  or  villages  have  a  fire  or  salvage  corps  the  2-per-ccnt. 
motions  to  be  printed  on  a  separate  official  ballot.  It  premium  may  be  paid  to  such  patrol  or  corps ;  chang- 
also  pennitted  the  use  of  a  paster  ballot  that  could  be  ing  the  name  of  the  Commercial  Union  Life  Insurance 
placed  over  the  official  ballot.  Under  its  provisions  Company  to  the  Commercial  Union  Alliance  ;  pro- 
each  voter  reoeives  as  many  separate  tickets  ss  there  vidin^r  that  no  order,  judgment,  or  decree,  eivjoining, 
were  formerly  separate  columns  npon  the  blanket  bal-  restraining,  or  intertienng  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
lot.    But  everytiung  that  the  voter  receives  must  be  business  ol  any  life  or  casmdty  im^urance  company. 


tem  of  voting  by  potting  it  into  the  tax  levy  or  allow-  action  by  a  judgment  creditor,  or  in  proceedings  sup- 
ing  them  to  make  loans  to  cover  the  amount  neces-  plementary  to  execution  ;  amending  the  County  and 
sarv.  The  new  general  registiy  law  declared  that  in  Town  Cooperative  acts  so  as  to  provide  for  a  notifico- 
all  the  cities  of  the  State  hereafter,  every  citizen,  in  tion  to  the  membere  of  a  company  witiiin  thirty  days 
order  to  vote,  must  register  in  person.  In  cities  the  from  the  adjustment  of  a  loss  that  an  immediate  as- 
boanis  of  registry  are  to  sit  on  four  successive  Satur-  sessment  \»  made  necessary ;  amending  the  acts  relat- 
<)ay»— the  fifth,  rourth,  third,  and  second  before  eleo-  ing  to  premiums  of  foreign  companies  so  that  such  pre- 
tion— to  register  voten.  That  has  been  the  law  in  miums  may  be  paid  to  tne  treasurer  of  the  fire  depart- 
New  York  citv  for  some  years,  and  all  the  cities  of  ment  of  unincorporated  villages, 
the  State,  including  New  Yorkand  Brooklyn,  are  now  By  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature,  the  people 
placed  under  a  uniform  registration  law.  In  the  State  will  vote  on  constitutional  prohibition  in  April,  1891. 
outside  of  the  cities  tvm  voter  is  reqmred  to  be  regis-  The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was  al- 
tered, but  he  is  not  required  to  appear  in  person.  In  lowed  to  meet  in  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  and 
the  country  the  innpeoton  of  election  are  required  religious  and  charitable  institutions  have  been  ex- 
flrst  to  copy  the  poU  lists  of  those  who  voted  at  the  emptdd  fVom  the  ColUteral-Inheritance  Tax  law. 
State  election  the  last  November  To  this  list  they  A  law  yras  passed  giving  better  facilities  for  mis- 
shall  add  the  names  of  such  other  persons  as  they  sionary  educational  work. 

know  to  be  legal  voters  in  the  district  or  as  are  proved  Four  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  insane  were  rec- 
to be.  This  work  must  all  be  done  at  the  first  two  ommended  by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  that 
meetings  of  the  boards,  to  be  held  on  the  third  and  was  created  by  a  law  of  1889.  The  most  important 
second  Saturdays  before  an  election.  At  the  third  was  the  bill  transferring  the  insane  of  all  the  counties 
meeting,  to  be  neld  the  Friday  before  election,  no  new  from  fhe  county  asylums  to  the  State  asylums.  The 
names  snail  be  added  except  of  voters  who  appear  in  number  of  insane  affected  by  this  law  is  a  little  lesd 

an  to  be  registered.    At  all  three  meetings  tho  than  2,800,  fewer  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number 

i  shall  strike  ft-om  the  registry  the  names  of  per-  now  cared  for  by  the  State.    No  asylums  are  to  bo 

sons  not  entitled  to  vote.    A  speciid  law  was  passed  built,  os  the  State,  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  hnd 

brinffing  tho  city  of  Brooklyn  under  this  law  in  regard  entered  upon  the  construction  of  buildinp  in  which 

to  (lavs  of  registration.    An  amendment  was  made  to  1,600  can  be  accommodated,  leaving  only  700  to  be 

the  iSlmaryElection  act  of  1887  so  as  to  place  prima-  provided  for  by  the  erection  of  small,  detached  build- 
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iDgs  on  the  frrounds  of  the  present  State  aeylams,  at 
a  ooBt  of  $660  per  patient.  The  names  of  the  several 
insane  asylums  in  the  State  were  changed  to  ^*  State 
hospitals,  with  the  idea  that  the  new  name  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  patients.  Insane  or  feeble-minded 
women,  by  a  new  law,  are  to  be  attended  by  women 
while  in  custodj[.  Another  law  provided  that  in- 
sane woman  criminals  shall  be  attended  by  a  resident 
woman  physician. 

The  sum  of  $660,000  was  appropriated  to  continue 
improvements  on  the  canals,  including  the  lengthen- 
ing of  new  locks.  The  amount  for  canal  maintenance 
was  $960,000,  in  place  of  $800,000  in  1889.  An  ai>- 
propriation  was  made  for  continuing  work  on  the 
Shinnecock  and  Peoonic  Bay  Canal.  A  charter  was 
given  for  the  Waddington  Brid^  Company  to  place 
a  bridge  over  the  St.  lAwrenoe  river.  A  charter  was 
passed  for  the  River  Bridge  Company  to  construct 
a  bridge  over  the  Niagara  river  between  this  State 
and  Canada.    The  city  of  New  York  was  allowed  to 

build  ■  

oeed 
the 

charter  was  granted  for  the  New  Jersey  Bridge  Com- 
pany to  bridge  the  Hudson  between  New  York  city 
and'some  point  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000,000. 

A  law  was  passed  providing  that  no  child  actually 
or  apparently  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  smoke  or 
in  any  way  use  cigar,  cigarette,  or  tobacco  in  any  fonn 
whatsoever  in  any  public  street,  place,  or  resort.  A 
violatio;i  of  this  snail  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 

Sunished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,  and  not  less 
lan  $2  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

A  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  purchase  of  land 
in  the  counties  contained  in  the  forest  preserve  at  not 
to  exceed  $1.60  an  acre.  The  sum  of  $26,000  was 
appropriated  as  a  be^ning.  New  game  laws  were 
passea  as  follows :  Prohibiting  the  shipment  of  par- 
vtdgo  and  prairie  chickens  between  Jan.  1  and  Sept. 
1 ;  creating  a  commission  to  codify  all  the  game  laws 
*  of  the  State ;  repealing  the  high-tax  dog  law  of  1889 ; 
forbidding  the  taking  of  oysters  in  South  Bay  by 
dredge ;  protecting  fisn  in  Jamaica  Bay. 

A  law  was  paiised  creating  a  mining  inspector,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Gk>vemor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate ;  and  another  law  allows  mining  on  State  lands 
on  the  payment  of  a  royalty.  Trust  companies  shall 
not  invest  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock 
in  the  stock  of  any  private  or  uninoorporated  conipan^r. 
Pawnbrokers  are  not  allowed  hereafter  to  sell  their 
goods  until  they  have  remained  one  year  in  their  pos- 
session ;  and  then  the  sale  must  be  at  public  auction 
by  a  licensed  auctioneer. 

The  penal  code  was  amended  so  as  to  punish  more 
severely  any  person  who  tampers  with  a  railroad  track 
or  throws  mifr^iles  at  any  tnun.  The  oommission  to 
revise  the  statutes  reported  a  codification  of  the  rail- 
road laws,  which  was  signed  by  the  Governor. 

The  armory  appropriation  ^ills  that  became  laws 
were  the  following:  Utica,  $26,000;  Poughkeepsie, 
$86,000;  Geneva,  $26,000;  Olean  (reappropriation), 
$26,000;  Middletown.  $7,000 ;  Mohawk,  $16,000; 
Jamestown.  $26,000 ;  Malone,  $26,000 ;  and  Cohoes, 
$26,000.  A  new  rifle  range,  between  Albany  and 
Troy,  was  purchased  for  the  Third  Brigade ;  but  it  is 
likelv  to  be  used  by  the  whole  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  United  States  is  allowed  to  acquire  more  land  in 
oonnsction  with  its  military  post  at  Plattsburg.  Re- 
appropriations  of  moneys  were  made  to  continue  the 
erection  of  regimental  and  battery  monuments  at 
Gettysburg.  A  new  law  allows  a  miuority  of  town 
electors  by  ballot,  to  raise  not  to  exceed  $100  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  Memorial  I  >ay.  Another  law  pro- 
vides that  any  number  of  persons,  not  fewer  than  26, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  honorably  discharged  soldiers  or  sailors  of 
the  national  army  or  navy,  or  lineal  male  descend- 
ants of  such,  may  incorporate  social,  literary,  chari- 
table, and  historical  societies. 


EdacatlOB. — The  following  statistics  cover 
the  school  year  ending  July  25,  1890 : 


ChUdren  of  sdiool  ag« 

Cbiidreii  enrolled  in  pubBe 

schools 

A  venire  dally  sttendsace. . 
Male  teadiers  employed . . . 
Female  teacben  employed. 
Average  annual  lalsry  of 

teacners 

Average   school    year  In 

weeks 

Log  achool-boaaes 

Vnune  school-bouses 

Brick  Bcbod-hoaBes. 

Stone  school-boQses 

Yalne  of  school  property. . . 


75«,S06 

S40.71t 

4.44T 
17,276 

$S8S4flf 

49 
10.005 


$27.976.561 118,680.174 


1.041160 

642.9^4 

86,845 

$486  71 

UTS 
4» 

l,4i7 

•41,608.785 


The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  were 
$20,473,660.92;  the  expenditures  were  a  little 
less  than  that. 

The  number  of  papils  attending  the  normal 
schools  during  the  year  was  7,210,  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  At  Albany,  605 ;  at  Brockport,  855 ;  at  Buf- 
falo, 641;  at  Ck>rtland,  846;  at  Fredonia*  598: 
at  Geneseo,  879 ;  at  New  Paltz,  480 ;  at  Oneonta, 
849;  at  Oswen>,  988;  at  Potsdam,  924.  The 
number  of  graouates  was  569.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  these  schools  during  the  year  was  ^7,- 
686.81.  The  normal-school  buildinf^  at  Platts- 
burg, provided  for  by  the  Legislature  in  1889,  was 
ready  for  occupancy  in  September  of  this  rear, 
and  the  school  was  openea  at  that  time,  'there 
are,  therefore,  11  normal  schools  in  operation  in 
the  State. 

The  report  for  the  year  of  the  Indian  schools 
at  the  several  reservations  is  as  follows :  Children 
of  school  age,  1,595;  number  enrolled  in  the 
schools,  1,005:  average  attendance,  446;  num- 
ber of  teachers,  80 ;  school  year,  in  weeks,  86 ; 
cost  of  maintaining  schools,  f  10,718.96. 

Charities. — The  number  of  insane  persons  in 
custody  in  the  State  on  Sept.  80  was  16,002,  of 
whom  the  8  State  hospitals  contained  about 
6,000.  The  total  cost  to  the  State  for  maintain- 
ing these  8  institutions  during  the  year  was  f  1.- 
105,986.91.  The  original  cost  of  buildings  and 
furniture  was  $8,889,180.08.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  of  1890,  the  Lunacy  Commission 
has  transferred  to  State  hospitals  during  the  year 
all  the  insane  poor  from  9  counties,  and  a  part 
from  5  others,  reducing  the  number  of  insane 
under  county  control  from  2,200  in  April  to  1,693 
on  Dec.  31.  Twenty-three  counties  are  now  en- 
tirely relieved  of  their  insane  poor.  By  these  trans- 
fers the  present  capacity  of  the  Stote  hospitals 
has  been  nearly  reached.  The  act  above  men- 
tioned provides,  however,  for  the  erection  of  ad- 
ditional buildings  at  the  various  institutions  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  $550  for  each  patient  accom- 
modated. When  these  are  completed  and  all 
insane  poor  tAken  to  them  from  poor-housei* 
the  act  will  have  full  effect  and  the  entire  cost 
will  be  borne  by  the  State. 

There  are  7  publfc  institutions  for  the  desf 
and  dumb  in  the  State,  at  which  pupils  are  sup- 
ported at  public  expend  The  number  of  pupils 
at  these  institutions  during  the  year  was  1,380. 
of  whom  866  were  supported  by  the  State,  458  by 
the  counties,  and  56  by  individuals. 

The  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Xew 
York  city,  contained  243  pupils  during  the  year. 
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Prisons. — ^The  number  of  convicts  in  the  ser-  araoanted  to   $258,326,578,  the   par  value  of 

enl  State  prisons  on  Sept.  80, 1890,  was  8.508,  stocks  and  bonds  to  $202,847,860,  the  market 

against  3,480  on  Sept.  30, 1889.    Of  these,  1.151  value  of  the  latter  to  $388,821,886,  the  cash  on 

were  at  Auburn,  804  at  Clinton,  and  1,553  at  deposit  to  $36,866,806,  and  the  cash  on  hand  to 

Sing  SinjT.    The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Auburn  $8,433,656.    There  was  due  to  depositors  $574,- 

prison  during  the  year  was  $136,391.57,  while  the  069,972,  and  the  surplus  amounted  to  $89,741,- 

esmings  of  prisoners  amounted  to  $86,928.98,  231.    The  open  accounts  numbered  1,477,819, 

causing  a  deficiency  of  $49,467.59.    At  the  Clin-  making  the  average  deposits    $388.20.    There 

ton  pnson  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  $129,-  was  paid  in  salaries  $1,324,133.    The  interest 

158.74,  and  the  earnings  $34,870.27,  leaving  a  de-  credited  and  paid  in  1890  was  $19,285,506. 

ficiency  of  $94,283.47.    At  the  Sing  Sing  prison  Railroads. — The  report  of  the  railroad  com- 

the  cost  of  maintenance  was  $168,722.16,  tne  ex-  missioners  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890, 

?mses  $153,457.58,  and  the  deficiency  $15,264.15.  presents  the  following  figures :  Gross  earnings 

he  total  deficiency  in  the  3  prisons  was  $159,-  of    railroads,    $163,974,8^.87 ;    operating    ex- 

015.64,  while  for  the  previous  year  it  was  $369,-  penses,  $107,959,410.80;  net  earnings,  $56,015,- 

274.25.  428.07;  interest  charsres,  $27,520,491.81 ;  Uxes 

The  act  of  1889  providing  for  the  employment  paid,  $5,496,092.87 ;  dividends,  $15,250,052.76; 
of  prisoners  was  passed  so  late  in  the  session  that  surplus,  $4,882,244.42 ;  miles  of  road  in  opera- 
its  provisions  could  not  be  put  in  operation  be-  tion,  7,590;  stock  and  debt,  $1,288,688,907.56; 
fore  Sept.  30  of  that  year,  which  was  the  beginning  cost  of  road  and  improvements,  $1,225,835,120.- 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  law  has  proved  reason-  65.  All  these  figures  show  a  moderate  increase 
ably  satisfactory.  It  aims  to  secure  the  employ-  over  1889,  except  in  case  of  the  surplus,  which 
ment  and  education  of  convicts,  with  a  view  to  Is  reduced  about  $150,000. 
their  reformation  and  the  diversification  of  pur-  Political. — ^The  only  State  ofilcer  to  be  elected 
suits  in  the  prisons  so  as  to  reduce,  to  the  lowest  this  year  on  a  general  ticket  was  a  judge  of  the 
de^e,  injurious  competition  with  free  labor.  Court  of  Appeals  to  succeed  Judge  RoTOrt  Earl, 
Pnsoners  may  be  employed  both  on  the  piece-  a  Democrat.  The  Republican  State  Committee, 
price  system  and  on  the  State  account,  but  not  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  city,  on  Sept  2,  de- 
more  than  100  of  them  shall  be  employed  in  any  cided  not  to  call  a  State  convention  of  tne  party, 
one  industry.  but  nominated  J  uge  Earl  for  re-election,  although 

At  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  there  were  he  was,  politically,  an  opponent.  Resolutions 
236  inmates  on  Sept  80,  an  increase  of  17  for  the  were  adopted  heartily  commending  the  admin- 
year.  This  institution  is  overcrowded.  A  new  istration  of  President  Harrison  and  the  action  of 
prison  for  the  criminal  insane  is  nearly  com-  Speaker  Reed  and  his  Republican  associates  in 
pleted  at  Matteawan,  putchess  County,  and  when  the  House.  The  McKinley  bill,  commercial  reci- 
this  is  occupied  the  present  one  at  Auburn  will  procity,  protection,  and  the  Federal  Elections  bill 
be  used  as  a  part  of  tne  recently  adopted  policy  were  strongly  approved. 

by  which  the  State  cares  for  the  insane  hitherto  On  Sept.  28  tne  Democratic  State  Committee 

kept  in  the  poor  houses  in  the  several  counties,  met  at  iNew  York,  and,  without  calling  a  party 

The  total  expenditures  were  $49,204.59.  convention,  nominated  Judge  Earl,    it  passed 

Militia. — The  aggregate  strength  of  the  Na-  resolutions  urging  union  in  New  York  city  on 

tional  Guard  of  the  State  for  1890  was  13,426  Congressmen,  Assemblvmen,  and  city  ticket,  and 

men~«rtillery,  398 ;  infantry,  12,890;  cavalry,  issued  an  address  attacking  the  Elections  bill,  the 

108;  signal  corps,  35.    This  is  406  less  than  tlie  Administrative  Customs  bill,  and  the  Republican 

aggregate  strength  in  1880.    The  capital  invested  record  in  Congress. 

by  the  State  in  armories,  etc.,  amounts  approxi-  The  Prohibitionists  placed  in  nomination  Silas 

mately  to  $5,174,751,  not  including  the  Seventh  W.  Mason,  and  the  Socialist- Labor  party  Francis 

Regiment  Armory,  the  two  rifie  ranges,  or  the  Gerau. 

land  on  which  armories  are  to  be  built  at  Cohoes,  At  the  November  election  Earl  received  927.- 

Malone,  and  Geneva.    Those  would  rai.se  the  total  243  votes;  Mason,  33,621;  and  Gerau,  13,387. 

to  about  $6,000,000.    The  annual  appropriation  Members  of  the  Assembly  were  chosen  at  the 

by  the  State  is  $400,000,  the  quota  from  tne  Gen-  same  time  as  follow:  Republicans,  60;  Demo- 

eral  Government  is  $84,173.72,  and  the  annual  crats.  68.    There  was  no  election  for  members  of 

rental  paid  by  counties,  exclusive  of  $15,000  on  the  State  Senate,  the  terms  of  Senators  elected 

Seventh  Regiment  Armory  bonds,  is  $59,000.  in  1889  not  expiring  this  year.    As  the  Senate 

Canals. — ^The  amount  expended  during  the  of  1890  contained  19  Republicans  and  13  Demo- 
year  for  ordinary  repairs  and  for  operating  ex-  crats,  the  Democrats  will  have  a  majority  of  2 
penses  was  $826,93484,  and  the  toUl  tonnage  for  on  joint  ballot  with  the  new  Assemblv.  and  will 
the  season  was  5,246,162  tons.  The  canals  were  elect  a  Democratic  United  States  senator  in 
opened  on  April  28,  and  were  closed  on  Dec.  1.  1891.  The  election  held  at  the  same  time  in  the 
In  that  time  they  carried  38*72  per  cent,  of  all  several  congressional  districts  resulted  in  the 
the  grain  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York,  choice  of  23  Democratic  and  11  Republican  Con- 
The  work  of  lengthening  the  locks  so  as  to  allow  gressmen,  a  gain  of  seven  by  the  Democrats, 
the  locking  of  two  boats  at  a  time  is  still  in  NEW  YORK  CITY.  GoTernment  —  The 
progress,  and  about  three  fourths  of  all  the  locks  city  officials  who  held  office  on  Jan.  1,  1890, 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany  are  now  doubled  in  were:  Mayor,  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Tammany  Demo- 
capacity.  By  this  means  two  or  three  days  are  crat ;  President  of  the  Boanl  of  Aldermen,  John 
saved  in  a  round  trip.  H.  V.  Arnold;  Register,  Frank  T.  Fitzgerald; 

Banks. — ^The  resources  of  the  savings  banks  Sheriff,  James  A.  Flack, 

of  the  State  on  Dec.  31  amounted  to  $667,865,-  Finances. — According  to  the  Mayor's  message, 

896.    The  bonds  and  mortgages  held  by  them  the  condition  of  the  city  debt  is  as  follows : 
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FUNDED  DEBT. 


1.  Payable  fW>in  the  siDking  ftind,  under  ordiiuuioee  of  the 
Common  Cooncii 

S.  Fftvable  from  the  sinking  ftinA,  onder  provisions  of  chapter 
868,  section  6,  Laws  of  18T8,  and  section  176,  New  York 
Citv  GonsoUdatlon  act  of  18S2. 

8i  Pfejable  from  the  sinking  fund,  ander  proTisions  of  chapter 
888,  section  8,  Laws  of  .1878,  and  section  192,  New  York 
City  Consolidation  act  of  1882,  as  amended  by  chapter 
178,  Uws  of  1889 

4.  Payable  fh>m  the  sinking  ftand,  under  provisions  of  chapter 
TO,  lAws  of  1889 

&  Payable  from  the  sinking  ftmd,  onder  prorisions  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  a  or.  4, 18S4 

ft.  Payable  from  taxation,  under  provisions  of  chapter  49(\ 
Law8ofl388 

7.  Payable  flrom  taxation,  under  the  several  statutes  author* 
uing  their  issne 

8L  Bonds  Issued  for  local  improvements,  after  Jane  9, 1880. . . . 

9.  Debt  of  the  annexed  territory  of  Westchester  Coun^ 


Total  ftmdeddebt 

TniPOBABT  DcBT<— JSmmimm  Bond*. 


1.  Issued  under  special  laws 

2.  Issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes  of  1889. 
8.  Issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes  of  1890 . 


OntatandiBC 
Dm.  ai,  ias9. 


M,698,400  00 
9,700,000  00 

27,577,785  86 

9,057,000  00 

22,700,000  00 

445,000  00 

68,818,842  85 

8,828,000  00 

626,000  00 


Total  amounts. 


$141,889,028  01 


104,587  41 
2,857,600  00 


$144^1,215  42 


IiMMd  daring 
ISM. 


$5,518,294  87 

690,0C0  00 

2,676,000  00 


2,800,000  00 


$11,178,294  87 
207,188  00 


18,612,200  00 


$29,997,682  87 


dwlD«lBM. 


$825,400  00 


4,8414N)0  0O 

1^50,000  00 

29,000  00 


$6,646,800  00 


104,587  41 

2,857,600  00 

18,612,900  00 


DecSlflWO. 


$4^268,000(10 
9,TOOgOOO<!9 

88,091,080  8S 

9,747,000  00 

25,875,000  00 

445,000  00 

<08,974JM2» 

4.1TB.OQOO0 

697,000  00 


$146,8n^68 


207488  00 


$27,720,667  41  $146,57a,2]0  68 


Total  fimded  debt $146,871,022  88 

Lets  amount  held  by  commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking  Aind 
as  investmento $42,TO7.471  09 

Caah 5,716,821  72* 

48,518,792  81 


Net  (tanded  debt,  Dec.  81, 1890 $97,857,280  07 

Bevenue  bonds  issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes 
of  1891 207.188  00 


Debt,  including  revenue  bonds. $98,064,418  07 

Notwithstanding  the  issue  of  bonds  during 
the  year  amounting  to  $11,178,294.87  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  the  net  debt  of  the  city  has 
decreased  nearly  $600,000.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  none  of  the  reyenue  bonds  issued  in  antici- 
pation of  the  collection  of  the  taxes  for  the  year 
were  outstanding.  The  revenue  bonds  issued 
aggregated  the  sum  of  $18,612,200,  and  this 
amount  was  paid  off  before  the  close  of  the  year 
out  of  the  taxes  collected ;  also,  in  addition,  $2,- 
357,600  of  the  revenue  bonds  issued  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  taxes  for  the  year  1889,  and  out- 
standine^  on  Jan.  1,  1890,  were  redeemed  and 
canceled.  At  the  close  of  1890  there  was  not 
outstanding  a  revenue  bond  of  the  city  issued  in 
anticipation  of  taxes  of  1890,  or  any  preceding 
year,  a  result  that  has  not  happened  before  with- 
in the  past  fifty  years. 

The  Finance  Department  received  $67,726,- 
854.43.  Of  this,  $32,490,008.45  came  from  taxes, 
$2,130,492.61  from  fees,  fines.  State  school  money, 
licenses,  interest,  rentals,  sales,  and  unexpended 
balances.  There  was  received  $3,608,208.20  on 
special  and  trust  accounts,  assessments,  ete. 
Sales  of  stocks  and  bonds  brought  $29,461,895.17. 
Of  this  amount,  $18,786.96  was  received  on 
revenue  bonds.  During  the  year  $36,250  was 
received  from  the  Marine  Bank,  which  was  5  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  on  deposit  The  total 
amount  received  from  the  bankrupt  Marine 
Bank  up  to  the  present  date  is  $650,000,  or  65 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  that  was  on  deposit  at 
the  time  of  its  failure. 

The  city's  total  expenditure  was  $71,799,747.93. 
The  general  expenses,  salaries,  supplies,  State 


taxes,  and  interest  on  city  debt  were  $33,932,- 
656.53,  and  on  special  and  trust  accounts,  inclnd- 
ing  revenue  bonds,  $37,867,091.40  was  paid  out 
The  increased  expenditure  is  due  to  the  purchase 
of  new  parks.  Durine  the  year  the  city  re- 
deemed stocks  and  bonds  amounting  to  $28i845,- 
787.41,  including  revenue  bonds. 

The  attorney  for  the  <K>liection  of  arrears  of 
personal  taxes  reports  that  (le  has  collected  $60,- 
085.77,  against  $22,053.57  collected  in  1889. 

The  tax  rate  within  the  city  during  1890  was 
1*97  per  cent.  The  rate  per  centum  of  taxation 
depends  upon,  first,  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tions required  to  meet  the  expenditures  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  government  for  the 
year ;  second,  upon  the  aggregate  of  theassesrad 
valuation  of  the  estates,  real  and  personal,  sub- 
ject to  taxation  in  the  city.  The  amount  of 
the  appropriations  is  made  up  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  pursuant  to  the 
powers  conferrea  upon  that  board  by  law,  and 
the  amount  of  the  valuations  of  the  estates,  real 
and  personal,  subject  to  taxation  by  the  city  is 
made  up  and  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Taxes  and  Assessments. 

In  the  Mayor's  MarshaPs  office  there  wae  col- 
lected during  the  year  $35,163.33  for  theatre 
licenses,  and  $15,970.01  for  concert  licenses; 
total,  $51,133.34. 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionneiit— 
This  body,  which  includes  the  Mayor,  the  Comp- 
troller, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  the  President  of  the  Department  of  Tues 
and  Assessment,  allowed  the  following  amounts 
for  1890  : 

Mayoralty,  $26,000;  Common  Council.  $76,800; 
Finance  Department,  $297,500 :  State  taxes,  $3,- 
650,630.47;  interest  on  city  debt,  $5,151J293.41 : 
redemption  of  principal  of  city  debt,  $1,907,598.- 
92 ;  rents,  $131,322 ;  armories  and  drill  rooms- 
rents,  $42,050 ;  armories  and  drill  rooms — ^wages, 
$54,400 ;  judgments,  $750,000 ;  Law  Department, 
$199,650;  Department  of  Public  Works,  $3,124,- 
470;  Department  of  Public  Parks,  $931,500;  De- 
partment  of  Street  Improvementy  Twenty-third 
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and  Twenty-fourth  Wards,  $260,200;  Depart-  Appropriation •oeonnt, Indndtoff ItoWlltle*.    ..$8,149,788  77 

ment  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction,  $2,1 66,-  ^  vfflj'^*"^  ***'^*'  ■*'  ®'  ^^'  tocHidinff  Ua-     ^  ^  ^^ 

237;  Health  Department,  $419,400;  Police  De-  lx)cai  improvimento'(iiiiwimMrwOTk);;!*.!      l,8K5;i47  88 

partment,  $4,777,515.88;  Department  of  Street    Otber  acooants. fioi,777  80 

^!*"*?5'  *i584,250;  Fire  Department,  $2,145,-  gome  487  contracts  were  entered  into,  at  a 

^i  oSf P^™J^    f'^L      f?  "Ir^  o«^?"®n S^  to^l  cost  of  $8,855,415.38,  as  follows ; 

$117,820;  Board  of  Education,  $4,267,867;  Col-  ▼  »      »          » 


lege  of  the  City  o(  New  York.  $147,000;  Normal     ,1  J?S'»ri!!nSi;^Vii«-.i.«i::::::::::::    *m^  « 

oontracta 2,091,990  84 

>aBConttactB 1,047,4US  50 


College,  $125,000 ;  advertising,  printing,  station-  ns  pa?i^?ooiit] 

erf,  etc^  $247^200 ;  Municipal  Service  fizamining  160  miaoeUancoi 

Boards,    $25,000 ;   coronera^  $52,500 ;   commw-  rj.^^  contracts  completed  were  867  in  number ; 

^^Jir  ''ii*Sf2S*\*^^'^  V  '^?"?'  ^^^:^o  '  t^tal  cost,  $8,130,768:22,  divided  thus : 

register,  $135,500;  Bureau  of  Elections,  $489,-  _,              ?!                                          *«*^.  «-*..• 

800:  preserration  of  public  wcord^  $«^;  gsxr?n^i&ii-iiii;;ii:;::::::::::  *W" 

fund  for  street  and  park  opening,  $215,508.16 ;    ns  pavta»  contnwjta. «,i95,78fi  94 

salaries^city  courts,   $303,700 ;   salaries— judi-    ill  mtacelianeou*  oontncts 422,171  94 

ciary,  $1,088,406.91  ;miscelhmwu8,  $183,816.10;  Concerning  the  water  supply,  there  is  now 

f?^    "2;  ^aSSt^^V^.  ^^io^^aS^l^J^^^^'  received  daily  in  the  city :  Through  the  old  aque- 

tions,  $1,246^.87;  tot^$86^960,891.22.     De-  ^uct,  75.000,000  gallons;  threugS  the  new  aque- 

•SS^i^ifi'^  ^"'''*'  $2,800,000.     Grand  total,  ^uct,  60,000,000  gallons;   through  the  Bronx 

T-u    ;  ♦  I             4    #  *u           u  ^     *  .   *or  river  conduit,  10,c6o,gOO  gallons ;  total,  146,000,- 

The  total  amount  of  the  new  budget  is  $85,-  mq  ^oiions    '     *      "^     ®           *          »       i      » 

960.891.22.  against  f85Jl48,007.56  for  1890.    Of  A^contn^ct  for  the  building  of  a  Tiadnct  at 

thu  amount,  #2,800,000  will  come  from   the  iggth  Street,  connecting  Ei Ath  Avenue  and 

genent  fund,  and  the  remainder.  |«3,160,891J82  McComb'a  Dam  bridge,  was  made  on  July  14, 

will  be  rawed  by  taxrtion.    Last  yw  the  general  and  is  to  be  completea  in  500  working  days, 

fund  RroTided  $2,646,900.28.  and  *82.601.187.82,  Concerning  the  streets,  the  following  stktiBtics 

was  raised  by  taxation.  are  given- 

Lkw.  —  In  the  Corporation  Counsel's  office  °        '          „».»«.»  nnnr.                   ..   ^ 

1.       A     A  AAA                                          1  •                 1          •                 •       .  *         ORAHITE    dLOvKb.                                So,  tm. 

about  2,000   cases  were  disposed    of,   against    Payabte  by  a»8«iBmenta i8«,oo9 

1,003  in  1889.     In  the  Corporation   Attomev's    Repavementa  from  appropriatioQa iSiJbtX 

oiRce  about  19,050  actions  were  disposed  of.  The  „  .,       ,^  vi  v                                      "TTTTZ, 

number  of  estates  closed  in  1890  in  the  Public         Total  granite  block. 4]8,M0 

Administrator's  office  was  184,  and  $285,419.26  «.   „  ^                 trap  blocks.                     b,  yj^ 

was  collected.     In  commLssions  $9  36146  was  KSvem^SLu'ft^rap^pH^^^^^^^                            ^Z 

Said  into  the  citv  treasury,  and  $816,565.68  was  

isbursedin  the  settlement  of  estates.  Total  trap  blocks 6,oto 

A  sjnomis  of  the  work  done  in  the  Court  of  asphalt.                       sq.  yda. 

Common  Pleas  in  1890  shows  that  the  General    P*y«biebyasBeBnneiita..        46.6ii 

Tefm  disposed  of   866  appeals*  and  wrote  232    K^P^'^ementt  from  appropriations rii^m 

opinions,  while  in  the  Trial  Terms  586  cases  were         Totalasphalt 820,005 

tried,  and  in  the  Equity  Terms  665.    The  court  mv    *  *  i           m                *    i  -j  •     <oaa 

naturalized  3,697  perins  and  granted   61  di-  ^.^t}""^^  "^  of  pavements  laid  m  1890  was 

vorees.    Schedules  iVl48  assignments  were  filed,  ^^'^  square  yards    covering  34-21  miles  of 

the  total  liabilities  amounting  to  $35,039,805.48  streets,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the  average 

and  the  total  actual  asseU  to  $15,861,814.09.  quantity  of  pavement  laid  per  year  for  the  pre- 

The  City  Court  dispc«ed  of  1,674  calendar  ^^^^S  six  years, 

cases,  656  of  the  cases  being  tried  by  court  and  present  length  of  payed  streets.      iin«. 

jury,  16  by  the  court,  150  being  discontinued,    Btone  block,  granita,  and  trap 82127 

and  108  dismissed,  and  180  settled.    In  special    gobble 882 

term  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  107  MaSdam!*... '!!!!!!. ..*..!!!!!!.!!.'.!..'!..'.........'   24-24 

times,  and  85  motions  for  changing  names  were  Wood. ...!!'.'.!'.!!..!!'.'.!.!'....  ',.... . . '. '. '.        .        oiis 

crsnted^  * 

There  were 2,810 actions  begun  in  thecommon-         "^      

law  branch  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  The  extent  to  which  the  city's  pavements  are 
this  city  during  1890,  and  987  of  them  were  tried  torn  up  by  private  individuals  and  corporations 
and  disposed  of.  In  the  equity  branch  184  suits  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1890  they  made  27,- 
were  brought  and  97  heard  and  disposed  of.  On  088  separate  excavations  for  laying  and  repair- 
appeal  from  the  United  States  district  court  23  ing  structures,  conduits,  gas  and  steam  mains, 
cases  were  brought  and  32  heard  and  disposed  and  house  connections ;  and  that  53*72  miles  of 
of ;  43  appeals  were  taken  to  the  United  States  gas  mains,  3*21  miles  of  car  tracks,  and  over  1 
Supreme  Court  In  the  criminal  branch  79  in-  mile  of  miscellaneous  pipes  were  laid,  and  49 
dictments  were  found  and  81  tried.and  disposed  miles  of  trench  opened  for  electric  subwavs. 
of.  There  were  1,310  motions  heard  ana  dis-  In  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  sew- 
posed  of.  Seventy-two  appeals  from  the  Board  erage  system  21.970  lineal  feet  of  new  sewers  and 
of  General  Appraisers  were  taken  under  the  new  89  receiving  basins  were  built.  There  are  now 
Customs  Administrative  act  that  went  into  ef  •  on  Manhattan  Island  437'89  miles  of  sewers,  with 
feet  in  1890.  3,248  receiving  basins.  In  the  repairs  and  recon- 

Pablic  Works.— Commissioner  Thomas  F.  struciion  of  old  sewers  2.608  lineal  feet  of  sew- 

Gilroy  reports  that  his  expenditures  were  $6,-  ers  were  rebuilt  and  2,301  lineal  feet  repaired 

004,189.58,  divided  as  follow :  with  new  tile  bottoms,  64,652  lineal  feet  of  sew- 
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ers  and  5,186  receiving  basins  were  cleaned,  and  19,110  were  females,  including  812  colored  mules 

13,426  cart-loads  of  sewer  deposits  removed.  and  801  colored  females. 

During  the  year  over  7  miles  of  new  streets        There  were  14,776  white  males  and  14,787  white 

were  provided  with  gas  lamps.    At  the  close  of  females  married,  and  216  colored  males  and  205 

the  vear  there  were  27,114  gas  lamps,  801  eleo-  colored  females.    Of  these,  18,187  males  and  13.- 

trio  lights,  and  138  naphtha  Tamps,  lighting  512  460  females  had  never  before  married,  1,770  men 

miles  of  streets,  docks,  and  bridges,  66  acres  of  and  1,480  women  had  been  previously  married, 

public  parks,  and  8^  acres  of  public  markets,  and  36  men  and  49  women  failed  to  declare  their 

The  several  gas  companies  now  have  1,274  miles  previous  condition  in  that  regard, 
of  gas  mains.  The  health  officers  inspected  15,867  tenements 

The  Bureau  of  Incumbrances  received  and  at-  and  dwelling,  and  the  officers  of  the  Boreao  of 

tended  to  4,685  complaints  of  obstructions  and  Contagious  Diseases  vaccinated  88,701  persons, 

made  3;785  seizures  of  stands,  vehicles,  and  other  The  summer  corps  of  physicians  visitea  40,364 

articles  obstructing  streets  and  sidewalks.    It  tenements,  oontaming  821,012  families,  and  du^ 

also  removed  1,104  cart-loads  of  abandoned  ma-  ing  their  rounds  discovered  20,804  persons  who 

terials,  812  dangerous  shade  trees,  1,505  tele-  were  sick  and  who  were  given  medical  aid.    The 

graph  poles,  and  about  8,660  miles  of  wire.  health  officers  made  54,722  milk  inspections.  63,- 

The  15  free  floating  baths  were  in  use  from  487  inspections  of  fish,  and  84,443  inspections  of 

the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  articles,  as  a  resait 

and  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  2,844,609  of  which  they  seized  and  destroyed  3,613  quarts 

males  and  1,069,005  females.  of  milk,  1,187,798  pounds  of  bad  fish,  and  1,030,- 

Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  896  pounds  of  spoiled  fruit,  vegetables,  etc 
on  the  City  Hall,  the  Hall  of  Records,  several  of        The  sanitary  squad  of  police  made  183,052  in- 

the  civil  and  police-court  buildings,  public  mar-  spections  of  tenements  and  buildings,  resulting 

kets,  and  armories.  in  857  complaints  of  overcrowded  tenements,  4,- 

The  important  event  of  the  year  in  this  do-  814  of  filthy  cellars,  271  dan^rous  chimneys, 
partment  was  the  opening  of  the  new  aqueduct.  219  noisy  dogs,  357  cases  of  chickens  kept  with- 
This  work  was  begun  in  1§85,  in  pursuance  of  the  out  permits,  24  of  cows,  and  28  of  goats, 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  The  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspection  caused  in- 
on  June  1  of  that  year.  At  that  time  the  facili-  spections  to  be  made  of  6,885  boilers,  of  whieii 
ties  for  supplying  water  to  the  city  did  not  ex-  6,222  were  tested  and  77  condemned.  The  ex- 
ceed 98,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  with  the  aininations  of  engineers  numbered  6,201,  and  to 
growth  of  the  city  this  amount  of  water  became  5,865  of  these  certificates  were  granted. 
wholly  insuAcient  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  The  estimated  population  of  New  York  cit? 
its  in^bitants  as  well  as  insufficient  for  the  on  Julv  1, 1889,  was  1,575,078 ;  on  July  1, 18fiNX 

?rotection  against  fire.  On  July  15  the  gates  at  1,681,282. 
85th  Street  were  opened  and  the  water  from  Fire.— This  department  includes  1,080  officers 
the  new  aqueduct  flowed  into  the  reservoirs  in  and  men,  56  engine  companies,  21  hook-and-lad- 
Central  Park,  increasing  the  water  supply  to  der  companies,  90  engines,  2  fire  boats,  87  haik- 
145,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day.  New  York  and-Iadaer  trucks,  and  868  horses, 
now  has  a  more  bountiful  and  more  healthful  There  were  8,463  fires,  of  which  8,188  were 
supply  of  water  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  confined  to  the  points  of  starting  and  1^  to  the 
city  in  the  world.  According  to  tne  flavor's  buildings  in  which  they  starts,  while  50  ex- 
message,  this  work  has  cost  $24,767,477.25.  A  de-  tended  to  other  buildings.  The  number  of  fires 
scription  of  its  construction  is  given  in  the  *'  An-  extingiiished  without  engine  stream  was  2,367, 
nual  CvclopaBdia*"  for  1887,  page  555.  See  also  and  with  a  single  stream  694  About  402  fires 
"  The  jfew  Croton  Aqueduct,  by  Charles  Bar-  required  more  than  one  stream,  while  1,183  fires 
nard,  in  **  The  Century  for  December,  1889.  resulted  in  nominal  damages  only.  In  608  ca»« 
Tital  Statistics.— During  1890  the  statistics  the  buildings  were  not  damaged,  and  in  670vere 
were  as  follow :  only  slightly  damaged.  Fires  involving  **  con- 
siderable damage  "  were  229. 

The  estimated  aggregate  losses  were  |4.060.- 
963,  with  insurance  aggregating  $58,500,000. 
The  average  loss  for  each  fire  in  1^0  was  |1.- 
705.29 ;  in  1889.  $1.451.03 ;  and  in  1890,  $1,173.64. 
The  number  of  fire  alarms  during  1990  was  3,700. 
The  Bureau  of  Combustibles  received  for  li- 
censes, permits,  and  penalties,  $46,946. 
The  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  Buildings  re- 

The  principal  causes  of  death  were  as  follow :  ports : 

Phthisis,  5,468;    pneumonia,  4,950;    diarrhceal  AnDMcatioDR  for  new  bnlldtoM  t»< 

diseases,  8.339;    Bright's  disease,  2,397;   heart  p^owmI new butldinga....!^.*!!!*. !!'.!'.! !!';!*/  Jiw 

disease,  1,966;  bronchitis,  1,982:  violence,  l,7;i3;  EBtiroated cost •T2,«»»» 

diphtheria,    1,256:    measles,  724;    croup,  521;  ^RBiiSJli'SLiii^^^  i^ 

wtooping-cough,  486;  scarlet  fever,  408;  typhoid  iS^'^r^.!?."^^^^^  WeoS 

fever,  350;    malarial  fever,  174;  cerebro-spinal  violations  of  law  reported  and  tetod  apoo i;^m 

meningitis,  136 ;  and  small-pox,  2.    Included  in  SSwlS^  w^nSd  MaS*****^ *'S 

this  list  are  six  centenarians,  two  of  whom  were  compfiStTiKeetlgiSed *.'.'.*.*...*..*....**. I*,*'!  u^ 

natives  of  the  United  Stat es  (both  colored),  one 

of  Germany,  and  three  of  Ireland.  The  underground  telegraph  system  now  ex- 

Of  the  39,250  births,  20,190  were  males  and  tends  through  subways,  and  subsidiary  conduits 
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1890. 

1889. 

Deaths  nnder  one  Tear 

10,251 
18,849 
40,280 
89,250 
14.992 
8,815 
S4'6« 

10,627 

Deathft  under  Atc  veara 

17.152 

Total  deaths. 

89,679 

Total  reftortad  births 

87,627 

Total  reoorted  marriAires. 

14,400 

Total  reoorU'd  still-births 

8,819 

Death  rate  oer  1.000  livinir 
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have  been  provided  to  connect  flre-alarm  stations  ductors  178  miles  of  single  duct  in  9  miles  of 
and  company  houses  through  main  subways  with  street  trench,  making  a  total  construction  of  tele- 
the  central  office,  aggregatmg  465  miles  of  con-  phone  and  telegrapn  subways  of  607  miles  of 
dactor  in  45  miles  of  cables,  connecting  318  duct  in  88  miles  of  street  trench.  There  have 
alarm  boxes,  87  apparatus  houses,  8  school-  been  constructed  132  miles  of  duct  in  89  miles  of 
houses,  the  repair  snops,  and  the  Central  Park  street  trench  for  electric-light  conductors,  mak- 
gate-house.  ing  for  electric-light  service  647  miles  of  duct  in 
Police  Department. — ^The  present  force  in-  85  miles  of  street  trench.  There  have  been  placed 
eludes  3,546  men  and  officers.  The  total  num-  in  the  subways  10,150  miles  of  telephone  and 
ber  of  arrests  made  was  84,931,  of  which  18,968  telegraph  wire  and  840  miles  of  wire  for  electric- 
were  females  and  65,968  m^es.  This  is  a  de-  liffht  service.  There  are  in  the  subways — tele- 
crease  of  over  1,000  females  and  an  increase  of  phone,  telegraph,  and  electrio-Iight  wires — about 
nearly  4,000  males,  compared  with  1889.  28,797  miles.    There  have  been  removed  during 

The  detective  bureau  is  credited  with  a  total  the  year,  1,861  poles  and  18,049,645  feet  of  over- 

of  ly359  arrests  for  various  crimes,  and  200  of  head  wire. 

these  cases  are  still  before  the  courts.    The  con-  Meteorological. — ^During  1890  the  records  of 

victions  from  over  1,100  cases  tried  amounted  to  the  Signal  Service  show  that  the  temperature  and 

about  StiO  years  of  imprisonment,  besides  fines  of  rainfall  have  both  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the 

$1,160  imposed  and  collected.    During  the  year  normal.    The  average  precipitation  for  a  year, 

over  $300,000  worth  of  stolen  property  was  re-  reckoned  on  the  reconis  of  the  past  twenty  years, 

covered  by  this  bureau.  is  44  inches.    During  1890  the  precipitation  was 

The  station  houses  afforded  lodginss  for  147,-  53  inches,  or  9  inches  in  excess.    The  average 

677  homeless  or  destitute  persons  during  the  temperature  for  a  year  is  about  48^,  and  during 

year,  and  the  lost  children's  department  at  Po-  1890  it  was  a  trifte  over  50""  for  the  year,  or  an 

lice  Headquarters  diows  a  record  of  8,278  cases,  excess  of  over  2"  over  the  normal.    July  8  was 

of  which  2,107  were  boys  and  1,171  girls.    Be-  the  warmest  day  of  the  year,  with  a  maximum 

sides  these  there  were  brought  to  headauarters  temperature  of  95°.    March  7  was  the  coldest, 

and  turned  over  to  the  matron  175  founalings —  with  a  maximum  temperature  of  6°  above  zero. 

73j?irls  and  102  boys.  The  highest  velocity  attained  by  the  wind  was 

The  property  clerk  received  $89,908.98  worth  on  Jan.  22,  when  it  blew  at  the  rate  of  55  miles 

of  property,  all  of  which,  except  about  $5,000,  an  hour.    The  greatest  range  of  temperature  oc- 

was  turned  over  to  the  owners.    There  was  re-  curred  between  March  6  and  12,  when  the  tem- 

covered  and  turned  over  to  the  rightful  owners  perature  rose  from  6°  to  71"  in  five  davs.    Sep- 

by  the  various  precinct  commanders  in  the  city  tember  furnished  the  greatest  rainfall,  with  a 

$841,676.81  worth  of  property,  the  largest  amount  record  of  over  8  inches, 

in  one  year  on  record.  Edneatlon.— During  the  year  J,  Edward  Sim- 

The  Special  Department  of,  the  Superintend-  mons,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  re- 

ent  issued  permits  for  1,142  parades,  245  funer-  signed  from  his  office,  and  John  L.  N.  Hunt  was 

als,  281   masked  and  other  oalls,  and  621  for  chosen  his  successor.  Additional  accommodations 

carrying  pistols,  the  latter  bringing  in  a  revenue  have  been  provided  during  1890  for  more  than 

of  $1,552  for  the  Pension  Fund.  15,000  children.    There  are  now  building  school- 

The  Telegraph  Department  handled  858,740  houses  that  will  accommodate  24,000  additional 

messages  during  the  year,  including  574  general  children.    On  Dec.  1, 1890,  there  were  228  schools, 

orders,  1,227  a&rms  for  missing  persons,  1,760  with  153,357  pupils  and   3,509  teachers.     The 

fire  messages,  33,729  for  dead  animals,  and  202,-  average  daily  attendance  increased  4,000  in  the 

327  oreneral  alarms.    This  work  does  not  include  past  year.     The  manual  training  schools  have 

nearly  20,000  messages  by  telephones.  been  fostered  until  they  number  87,  with  430 

Because  of  assertions  and  arguments  that  New  teachers  and  20,000  pupils,  of  whom  900  are  tak- 

York  city  had  not  been  fairly  treated  by  the  ing  special  courses  m  cooking  and  5,700  in  sew- 

Uuited  States  officials  in  the  taking  of  its  cen-  ing.    An  additional  evening  school  was  organ- 

sus,  and  especially  when  the  returns  showed  a  ized,  and  there  are  now  in  the  evening  schools 

population  of  only  1,513,501,  a  recount  was  made  21,975  pupils,  of  whom  8,853  do  not  speak  the 

under  the  supervision  of   the  Police  Depart-  English  language.    A  course  of  nine  lectures  on 

ment.    Enumeration  books  were  placed  in  the  popular,  scientific,  and  historical  subjects  has 

hands  of  the  captains  of  the  police  precincts,  and  oeen  delivered  at  each  of  six  schools,  with  a  total 

certain  men  on  the  force  were  detailed  to  collect  attendance  in  November  and  December  of  23,995. 

the  information.     As  soon  as  the  books  were  Dock  Department. — In  accordance  with  the 

filled  they  were  sent  to  Police  Headquarters  and  system  adopted  by  this  department  for  increas- 

transroitted  unopened   to   the   Mayor's  office,  ing  the  wharfage  facilities  m  New  York,  22  new 

Tiie  returns  obtamed  showed  the  population  to  piers  are  being  extended  and  the  wharfage  facili- 

be  1,710,715,  which  amount  agrees  fairly  with  the  ties  of  New  York  will  shortly  be  so  increased 

estimated  population  as  calculated  b^r  the  Health  that  all  th^  laree  Atlantic  steamers  can  have 

Department  from  information  at  their  disposal,  ample  accommodation.    The  revenue  from  this 

Electrical  Control. — ^The  work  of  removinff  department  during   the   year  was   $1,513,269, 

the  poles  and  overhead  wires  has  been  continued  enough  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  11  new 

daring  the  year,  and  whenever  the  companies  piers— -8  on  the  North  river  and  3  on  the  East 

have  contested  the  right  of  the  municipal  gov-  river — besides  extensive  sections  of  sea-wall  and 

emment  to  compel  the  removal  of  these  obstruc-  twice  as  much  bulkhead  as  has  ever  been  built  in 

tions  the  city  has  been  successful.    The  Board  of  any  one  year.    The  income  in  several  cases  from 

Electrical  Control  constructed  during  the  year  these  improvements  exceeds  a  quarter  of  their 

for  the  reception  of  telegraph  and  telephone  con-  cost,  and  the  average  is  more  than  10  per  cent. 
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Immigration. — On  April  1,  the  handling  of  Sorereignty  of  the   People,**  bj  Edward  T. 

the  immigrants  arriving  at  this  port  was  trans-  Phelps.    Uesponse  by  the  Court  through  Hr. 

f erred  from  the  State  Commissioners  of  Immi-  Justice  Field,  who  was  introduced  by  the  Chief 

fipration  to  Federal  control  at  the  Barge  Office  un-  Justice ;  and  benediction  by  Talbot  W.  Cham- 

der  the  United  States  Superintendent  of  Immi-  bers,  D.  D.    The  exercises  were  to  have  included 

gration.  an  address  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stateec 

During  the  year  914  steamships  brought  to  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  given  at  Lenox  Lj- 

this  port  from  Europe  90,189  cabin  passengers  oeum  by  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 

and  871,593  steerage  passenc^ers.    In  1889,  891  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  Assoda- 

passenger  steamships  arrived  at  this  port  and  tion  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.    Up- 

orought  96,^   cabin  passengers  and  315,227  ward  of  800  persons  were  seated  at  the  tables, 

steerage  passengers.  and  James  C.  Carter  acted  as  toastmaster.    The 

Hence,  with  the  exception  of  1888,  this  year  list  of  toasts  and  speakers  was  as  follow : 

shows  t^  largest  number  of  immigrants  landed  j   «  ^h^  President  "-President  Harrison  (drunk 

,£1®^           ,  .        .    .        »     -M  M         -r^  in  silenoe,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Pre«dcnt». 

The  steamships  that  arrived  from  European  2.  " The  Supremo  Court"— John  M.  Harlan,  Aiso- 

portsare:  43  from  the  Baltic,  287  from  Ham-  date  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

burg  and  Bremen,  62  from  the  Mediterranean,  305  8.  ''The  CongreMa''— William  M.  Evaits,  United 

from  Liverpool  and  Queenstown,  26  from  Lon-  States  Senator,  New  York.                 ..     ^, 

don,  97  from  Glasgow  and  Moville,  50 from  Rot-  -,*•  "The  Judicuu7  ot  the  St^"— Edwsid  M. 

^rdamandAmste^n.55f^^  ^T^^^,^^^ZT'^7^-S^^^^                of 

55  from  Havre  and  Bordeaux.  Qcorgia. 

The  immigrtition  during  1890  was  principally  «.  ?» The  Bar  "^Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  New  York, 

from  eastern  Europe,  and  the  report  of  the  Com-  7.  "  The  Cleigy'*—Bev., William  R.  Huntington, 

missioner  of  Immigration  shows  that  there  has  of  New  York, 

been  an  immense  mcrease  of  immigrants  from  8.  "  The    University " — ^President  Scth  Low,  of 

Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy,  nearly  all  of  whom  ^"^J^^K*  ^r®^* »    ti      ^u            ^   ^         * 

went  into  the  mining  districts.  The  immigrants  9.  "^;»rChento"-Hon.  Chaunoey  M.  Depew,  of 

from  British  ports  located  themselves  mainly  in 

New  England,  Illinois,  and  San  Francisco,  and  Second  Day, — No  programme  of   entertain- 

it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  immigration  ment  was  provided  for  during  the  daytime,  but 

that  fewer  than  ever  of  the  immigrants  settled  after  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been 

in  New  York.  photographed  in  a  group  they  spent  the  day  in 

Judiciary    Celebration. — ^The    centennial  visiting  their  friends.    In  the  evening  a  reoep- 

celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  Supreme  tion  was  tendered  the  visiting  guests  by  the  As- 

Court  of  the  United  States  took  place  in  New  sociation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  at 

York  City,  on  Feb.  4  and  5,  1890.     An  ex-  their  rooms.  No.  7  West  Twenty-ninth  Street 

ecutive  committee  under  the  chainnanship  of  The  attendance  was  verv  large,  and,  from  the 

Grover  Cleveland,  aided  by  a  committee  on  com-  opportunities  o£Pered  to  the  members  of  the  New 

memorative  exercises,  of  which  Robert  Sewall  York  bar  to  meet  and  commune  with  Mr.  Fuller 

was  chairman ;  a  judiciary  centennial  committee  and  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  oc- 

of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  of  which  casion  was  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  incident 

William  H.  Amoux  was  chairman ;  a  co-opera-  of  the  celebration. 

tion  committee  of  the  American  liar  Association,  Memorial  Areli. — The  desire  in  some  way  to 

of  which  David  Dudley  Field  was  chairman ;  and  record  permanently  the  celebration  of  the  hun- 

a  co-operating  committee  of  the  Bar  Association  dreth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  George 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  which  Frederick  R.  Washington  as  first  President  of  the  United 

Coudert  was  chairman,  arranged  the  exercises.  States  l3  to  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  build- 

The  Chief  Justice,  with  all  the  associate  justices  ing  of  a  stone  memorial  arch  to  be  erected  on  the 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  came  from  Washington  north  side  of  Washinirton  Square,  facing  Fifth 

on  a  special  train.    Thev  were  to  have  been  ac-  Avenue.     Stanford  White  was  intrustra  with 

companied  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  preparation  of  the  design,  and  when  $75,000 

and  nis  Cabinet,  but  domestic  bereavement  in  the  had  b^n  collected  it  was  decided  to  proceed 

families  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj  and  the  with  its  construction.    Memorial  Day,  May  30, 

Secretary  of  State,  prevented  the  official  partici-  was  chosen  as  the  time  for  the  laving  of  the  cor- 

pat  ion  of  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  advisers  in  the  ner-stone.    On  that  day  the  Arch  Committee,  of 

celebration.  which  Henry  G.  Marquand  is  chairman,  were 

First  Day, — The  memorial  exercises  at  the  escorted  to  tne  site  by  the  First  Brigade  of  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  included  an  intro-  State  National  Guarcl,  under  the  command  of 

ductory  address  by  Grover  Cleveland  as  chair-  Gen.  Louis  Fitzgerald,  and  the  exercises  began 

man  of  the  executive  committee;  invocation  by  with  a  prayer  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  the 

Morgan  Dix,  D.  D. ;  address  of  welcome  to  the  Right    Rev.   Henry  C.  Potter,  attired    in   his 


fin  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,'*  them  was  sung  by  a  mixed  chorus  led  bv  Fmnk 

y  William  Allen  Butler;  an  address  on  "  The  H.  Damrosch.    Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand  followed 

Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution,"  by. Henry  with  a  brief  address  in  which  he  referred  to  the 

Hitchcock ;  an  address  on  the  "  Personal  Charac-  site  as  one  that  would  "  bring  the  rich  and  poor 

tereof  the  Chief  Justices,"  by  Thomas  J.  Semmes;  together  in  one  common  bond  of  patriotic  feel- 

an  address  on  "The  Supreme  Court  and  the  ing."     The  custody  of  the  arch  was  accepted 
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by  Waldo  Hutchins,  President  of   the   Park  fastened  to  the  front  of  No.  4  Bowling  Green.    It 
£k)ard,  and  then  the  chorus  sang  '*  Star  Spangled  bears  the  following  inscription : 
Banner,*'  in  which  the  roices  of  the  multitude  ^lie  site  of 
joined.     George  William  Curtis  was  the  orator  Four  Akbtesdax, 
of  the  occasion.    Qe  spoke  of  Memorial  Day,  built  in  1626. 
recalling  memories  of  American  soldiers  from  Within  the  fortafic&tion 
Bunker  HQl  to  Appomattox,  then  passed  to  the  »^«*  ?"?^  ^®  *l?i 
fitness  of  this  city  as  an  historical  spot  for  a  .!°S??*fLi''7^    u  **? 
memorial  to  Washington,  and   closed  with  a  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  Thffort 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  influence  of  the  ^ng  demolished 
greatest  of  our  early  American  heroes.    He  said ;  and  the  Government  house  built  upon  this  site. 
**  Whatever  may  betide,  whatever  war,  foreign  or  This  tablet  is  placed  here  by 
domestic,  may  threaten,  whatever  specious  soph-  Thb  Hollaito  Sooixty,  * 
istry  may  assail  the  political  conscience  of  the  Sept.,  1890. 
country,  or  bribery  of  place  or  money  corrupt  Another  plate  was  put  up  at  the  comer  of 
its  political  action,  above  the  roar  of  the  mob  Pearl  and  Broad  Streets  to  mark  the  site  of 
and  the  insidious  clamor  of  the  demagogue,  the  Fraunce8*stavem,thefirstChamber  of  Commerce, 
voice  of  Washin^on  will  still  be  the  voice  of  and  thespot  where  George  Washington  bade  fare- 
American  patriotism  and  of  manly  honor."  well  to  his  Generals  in  1788.     Another  was 

The  comer-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  cere-  placed  at  Thirteenth  Street  and  Third  Avenue, 

monies  by  John  W.  Vrooman,  grand  master  of  where  Peter  Stuyvesant's  pear  tree  stood.    Other 

the  Grana  Ixxlge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in-  plates  are  to  be  put  up  at  No.  45  Broadway,  to 

eluding  the  reding  of  a  few  verses  from  the  mark  the  site  of  the  habitations  of  the  first 

page  of  the  Bible  on  which  Washington's  hand  white  men  on  Manhattan  Island ;  at  No.  78  Pearl 

IS  said  to  have  rested  when  he  took  the  oath  of  Street,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  first  Dutch  house 

office,  and  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer.   A  of  entertainment,  afterward  the  Stadthujrs  or 

brief  address  by  Grand  Master  Vrooman,  with  the  City  Hall ;  at  the  Mills  Building  comer,  the  spot 

singing  of  "America"  by  the  chonis,  completed  where  the  merchants  first  formally  met  in  ex- 

the  ceremonies.    The  fund  on  that  day  reached  change  and  barter;  at  the  northeast  comer  of 

the  sum  of  $82,999.08.  Cedar  and  Nassau  Streets,  to  mark  the  site  of 

Uolley  Memorial. — During  the  week  begin-  the  old  Middle  Dutch  Church;  and  at  No.  115 

ning  Sept  29  a  joint  meeting  of  the  British  Broadway,  to  preserve  the  location  of  the  his- 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  London  and  the  toric  De  Lancey  house,  afterward  successively 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  was  the  Province  Arms,  the  City  Arms,  and  the 

held  in  New  York.    At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Bums  coffee  house  and  tavem,  where,  on  Oct.  81, 

a  memorial  bronze  bust  of  Alexander  Lyman  1765,  the  first  agreement  against  the  Stamp  Act 

Ilolley,  modeled  by  J.  Q.  A.  TVard,  was  unveiled  was  signed. 

in  Washington  Square.    A  eulogy  on  Mr.  Holley  The  tablets  are  of  solid  brass,  of  good  propor- 

was  delivered   at  Chickering   Jdall    by  James  tions,  and  bear' brief  inscriptions  explanatory  of 

Dredge,  editor  of  the  London  '*  Engineering,''  the  event  to  be  commemorated.    They  are  8  feet 

after  which  the  two  societies  mai*cned  to  the  long  by  2  feet  wide,  weigh  about  200  pounds,  and 

square,  where  James  C.  Baylis,  as  chairman  of  a  cost  about  $800  each. 

committee  representing  the  American  Institute  Post-Offlce. — The  total  number  of  pieces  of 

of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  mail  matter  of  all  kinds  handled  during  the  year 

Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Society  was  1,024,198,721,  a  daily  average  of  8,118.066, 

of  Civil  Engineers  (through  which  organizations  and  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  185,- 

the  money  to  build  the   memorial    had  been  110,258.     There  were  delivered   through  lock 

raised),  formally  presented  the  memorial  to  the  boxes  and  by  carriers  848,497,829  pieces  of  ordi- 

eity  in  a  briei  address.    The  monument  was  nary  mail  matter,  divided  as  follows :  Letters — 

accepted  for  the  city  by  Albert  Gallup,  Presi-  through  boxes,  57,146,060;  by  carriers,  170,118,- 

dent  of  the  Department  of  Public  Parks,  who  702.    Postal  cards — through  boxes,  6,660,856 ;  by 

said:  **It  is  indeed  fitting  that  in  this  country  carriers,  85,070,828.  Other  mail  matter— through 

where  genius  and  invention  are  triumphant  our  boxes,  84,114,940 ;   by  carriers,  40,885,948.    In 

citizens  should  turn  aside  now  and  then  from  the  registered-letter  department  1,485,688  pieces 

their  labors  to  pay  just  tribute  to  those  who  have  were  delivered,  and  1,248,859  of  domestic,  and 

made  her  great.    Among  them  truly  was  he  who  484,848  of  foreign  origin  were  recorded  and  dis- 

has  been  so  honored  to-day,  as  one  of  the  great-  tributed  to  other  offices.    In  the  distribution  de- 

est  of  engineers,  and  of  whom  it  can  be  well  partment  a  total  of  677,588,052  pieces  were  han- 

said,  borrowing  the  words  from  another,  that  he  died,  divided  as  follow :  Letters — of  local  origin, 

ever  strove  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  vet  225,480,486 ;  received  by  mail,  84.855,675 ;  foreign 

it  was  ever  the  strongest  and  brightest  light  tfiat  dispatched,  24,808,981.    Postal  cards — of  local 

burned.    I  would  that  all  our  parks  and  squares  origin,  84,681,612;  received  by  mail,  8,718,919; 

might  contain  such  object  lessons  as  this,  not  foreign  dispatched,  1,181,880.    Other  matter — of 

alone  because  of  the  art  that  fashioned  it,  but  local  origin,  250,761,527 ;  received  by  mail,  58,- 

because  of  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  intensity  of  849,060;   foreign  dispatched,  48,250.412.     The 

Eurpose,  great  honor,  and  great  achievements  of  aggregate  business  of  the  monev-order  depart- 

im  whom  it  calls  to  mind."  ment  for  the  year  amounted  to  $101,884,178.28, 

Historical  Landmarks. — The  preservation  giving  an  increase  in  the  business  over  the  pre- 

of  historical  landmarks  by  the  erection  of  brass  vious  year  of  $10,829,924.78.    The  total  receipts 

plates  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Holland  So-  of  the  office  were  $6,267,278.24,  and  the  total  ex- 

ciety,  and  in  September  the  first  of  these  was  penditures  2,870,805.90  (including  $1,078,268.58 
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expended  for  free-delivery  service),  giving  a 
net  revenue  of  $3,896,472.25.  There  were  sold 
during  the  year  228,258,242  postage  stamps,  43,- 
943,615  Government  stamped  envelopes,  and  51,- 
908,875  postal  cards.  The  total  weight  of  mails 
received  and  dispatched  daily  during  1890  was 
832  tons. 

Wealth  of  the  City. — According  to  law,  the 
first  Monday  in  July  is  fixed  for  the  aldermen  to 
receive  the  tax  rolls.  This  year  it  was  found 
that  the  assessed  value  of  the  city^s  real  estate  is 
$1,398,290,007,  an  increase  of  $66,711,716  over 
last  year.  The  total  personal  estate  is  placed  at 
$298,688,383,  an  increase  of  $26,427,561.  The 
total  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  citv  is 
$1,696,978,390,  an  increase  for  one  year  of  $98,- 
139,277. 

In  detail  the  rolls  are  as  follow : 

WARDS.'  ^-^::2:^''^ 

Fl«t |84,84i,fi88 

Second Mi.690,850 

Third 89,«5,5T0 

Poorth 14,07«^ 

Fifth 47,eao,220 

Blzth 25,812,800 

B«Tenth 20,178,867 

Effrhth 40.168,088 

Ninth 81,621,090 

Tenth 20,7»1,1W 

Eleventh 20,400,587 

Twelfth 208,886.125 

Thirteenth 18,288,229 

Foorteenth ^^79e,092 

Fifteenth 69,174.880 

Sixteenth 40,808,485 

Seventeenth 41 ,022,808 

EUphteenth 82,189,600 

Nineteenth 226,647,670 

Twentieth 49,587,900 

Twenty-flrat 98,689,800 

TwentT-«econd 188^612,299 

Twenty-third 28,550,881 

Twenty-fourth 15,886,708 

Total 11,898,290,007 

PEr.S0NAL  E8TATS. 

Resident $217,409,160 

Non-resident 11,740,041 

Shar«holden  and  bonks 69,509,182 

Total  personal  estate $298^688,988 

Total  real  and  personal  property  for 

1890 $1,696,978,890 

Increase  over  1889 98,189,277 

FER80MAL  I8TATI  OF  RESIDKNT  CORPORATIONS. 

180O. 

Insaranoe  companies. $2,892,220 

Tr&st companies 9,2184^1 

Bailroad  companies.... 88,855,279 

Mlscellaneoos 58,429,700 

Total $104,896,140 

Castle  Garden.— At  noon  on  Dec.  31  the 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  acting  un- 
der instructions  from  the  Sinking  Fund  Commis- 
sion, representing  the  City  of  New  York,  received 
from  the  State  Board  of  Emigration  the  keys  of 
Castle  Garden,  and  that  historic  pile  of  masonry, 
with  its  many  annexes,  became  city  property. 

In  the  year  1847  the  Legislature  of  New  Vork 
established,  on  May  5,  the  State  Board  of  Emi- 
gration. In  1854  Castle  Garden  was  secured  as 
a  general  landing-place  for  immigrants,  the  lease 
being  executed  on  May  1,  and  it  was  formally 
opened  on  Aug.  1,  1855.  From  that  date  till 
May  19. 1890,  the  Garden  was  used  solely  for  im- 
migrants. 


During  this  time  the  names  of  0,720,667  immi- 
grants were  recorded  upon  its  books.  Thoee 
books  have  all  been  preserved  and  are  now  safek 
stored  in  the  commissioners'  buildings  on  Waid'$ 
Island.  Of  these  people  3,000,000  were  Irish. 
8,000,000  German,  ana  the  remainder  divided 
among  all  other  nationalities.  During  the  fir^t 
ten  years  nearly  all  immigrants  were  Irish,  and 
most  of  them  remained  in  the  city. 

Castle  Garden  was  built  for  a  fortress  in  1807. 
and  was  intended  to  guard  the  outlets  of  both 
the  North  and  East  rivers.  But  it  was  nerer 
equipped  as  a  place  of  defense.  It  remained  for 
years  a  sort  of  curiosity,  as  it  was  built  out  in 
the  water  quite  a  distance  from  the  shore,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge.  This  bridge 
was  designed  to  be  hoisted  from  the  castle,  thus 
cutting  the  fort  off  from  shore  communication. 

About  1850  it  was  fitted  up  with  seats  and  con- 
verted into  a  concert  hall.  At  this  time  the 
American  Institute  held  its  annual  fairs  there. 
In  1852,  when  P.  T.  Bamum  brought  Jennr 
Lind,  the  famous  singer,  to  this  country,  he  se- 
cured Castle  Garden  in  which  to  introduce  her  to 
the  American  public.  It  continued  as  a  place  of 
amusement  until  1854. 

Political.— The  election  of  1890  was  held  on 
Nov.  4,  when  the  following  local  candidate  were 
voted  for; 

Tammanif, — Mayor,  Hugh  J.  Grant;  Comp- 
troller, Theodore  W.  Myers ;  Sheriff,  John  J.  Go^ 
man;  County  Clerk,  L.  A.  Giegerich;  District 
Attorney,  DeLancey  Nicoll;  Coroner,  M.  J.  E 
Messemer;  Judges  of  Superior  Court,  David 
McAdam,  J.  J.  Freedman ;  Jud^  of  City  Court, 
James  M.  Fitzsimons,  J.  E.  Newbeiger ;  Presi- 
dent Board  of  Aldermen,  J.  H.  V.  Arnold. 

pBople*s  Municipal  Leoffue. — Mayor,  Francb 
M.  Scott:  Comptroller,  Theodore  W.  Mvers: 
Sheriff,  William  H.  Corsa;  County  Clerk,  Will- 
iam H.  Bellamy;  District  Attorney,  John  W. 
Goff ;  Coroner,  M.  G.  Racfle ;  Judges  of  Superior 
Court,  J.  J.  Freedman,  James  M.Vamum ;  Judges 
of  Citv  Court,  Abner  C.  Thomas.  Donald  McLean ; 
Presiaent  Board  of  Aldermen,  James  W.  Ilawes. 

Probihition, — Mavor,  William  Jennings  Demo- 
rest;  Comptroller,  William  Ward  well;  Sheriff, 
Jolm  McMuUen;  County  Clerk,  Jeremiah  T. 
Brooks;  District  Attorney, Charles  K  Manieire; 
Coroner,  Geoi]ge  G.  Needhara ;  Judges  of  Superior 
Court,  Coleridge  A.  Hart,  James  H.  Laird: 
Judges  of  City  Court,  Herbert  A.  Lee,  Henrr 
n.  Hadley ;  President  Board  of  Aldermen,  France 
M.  Hammond. 

SocicUisi  Labor. — Mavor,  August  Delabar; 
Comptroller,  August  Waldinffer ;  Sheriff,  Ernest 
Bohm ;  County  Clerk,  Charles  F.  Wilson;  Db- 
trict  Attorney,  Edward  J.  Thimme;  Coroner, 
George  C.  Stiebeling;  Judges  of  Superior  Conrt. 
William  N.  Reed,  Ilenry  Foth ;  Judges  of  City 
Court,  Robert  J.  Victor,  Benjamin  J.  Gret*sch; 
President  Bodrd  of  Aldermen,  James  A.  Bostwick. 

CommofitteaUh. —  Mavor,  James  Bednath : 
Comptroller,  George  K.  Lloyd;  Sheriff.  Hufrh 
Greenan ;  (bounty  Clerk,  James  Hurley ;  District 
Attorney,  Augustus  A.  Levey ;  Coroner.  Edward 
B.  Foote ;  Judges  of  Superior  Court,  Thaddeu^ 
B.  Wakeman,  Thomas  H.  Ronavne;  Judges  of 
City  Court,  Edward  W.  Chamlierlain,  Titus  Mfr- 
ritt:  President  Board  of  Aldermen,  Robert 
Hamilton, 
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Citizens*  Improvement  Parttf, —ShmH,  Ghhnel  The  NlearagQA  Canal.— A  treaty  to  permit 

Marks.  the  oonstniction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across 

Also  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Robert  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  was  sigheil  between 

Earl,  Republican  and  Democrat ;  Silas  W.  Mason,  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 

Prohibition ;  Francis  Oerau,  Socialist  Labor.  Dec.  1,  1884 ;  but  this  treaty  was  not  ratified 

For  the  first  time  the  new  ballot  law  was  en-  within  the  stipulate^  period  of  two  years.  The 
forced  and  the  Tammany  society  again  succeeded  American  Atlantic  ana  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Corn- 
in  electing  every  one  of  its  nominees  by  majori-  pany,  organized  in  1886,  obtained  the  exclusive 
ties  of  2^000  and  upward.  A  feature  of  the  right  to  build  a  canal  and  to  own  and  manage  it  for 
canvass  was  the  organization  of  the  People's  eighty-five  years  from  the  time  of  its  completion. 
Municipal  League,  whose  ticket  received  the  Nothing  but  preliminary  work  was  done  by  this 
approval  of  the  Republican  party  and  of  the  company,  ana  in  1887  the  Nicaraguan  Govem- 
Coanty  Democracy.  ment  declared  its  charter  invalid.  A  new  con- 
Other  political  events  in  the  local  history  dur-  cession  was  issued  to  the  Maritime  Ship  Canal 
ing  the  year  were :  The  resignation,  on  Feb.  4,  Company  of  Nicaragua,  which  was  incorporated 
of  Richard  Croker  from  the  place  of  city  cham-  in  the  United  States  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap^ 
berlain,  with  the  subsequent  appointment  of  proved  Feb.  20,  1889.  This  company  engaged 
Thomas  C.  T.  Crain  to  that  office;  the  resigna-  to  complete  the  canal  before  1900.  It  began 
tion  of  James  A.  Flack,  on  March  26,  from  the  operations,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
office  of  sheriff,  to  which  Oen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles  Nicaraguan  Minister  of  Public  Works,  made  in 
was  appointed  on  March  28 ;  the  appointment  of  Novemoer,  1890,  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  the 
Patrick  J.  Scully,  on  Oct.  20,  to  the  office  of  requirements  of  its  charter,  having  expended 
county  clerk,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  during  the  preceding  year  more  than  $8,(K)0,000, 
Edward  F.  Reilly  on  Sept  28.  The  pier  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  had  been  ex- 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  chosen  is  composed  of  tend^  700  feet,  and  a  depth  of  10  feet  of  water 

25  members,  exclusive  of  the  president,  of  which  secured  where  there  had  oeen  dry  land  in  May. 

19  are  adherents  of  Tammany  Hall,  8  are  County  Six  dredges  bought  from  the  Panama  Canal 

Democrats,  2  Republicans  and  1  Ind.  Democrati  Company,  and  much  other  machinery,  were  on 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  in  Central  America,  the  spot,  besides  2  large  suction  dredges  from 
The  Constitution  of  Aug.  9, 1858,  vests  the  legis-  Charleston,  and  2  of  the  dredges  were  engaged  in 
lative  authority  in  a  Senate,  which  consists  of  18  deepening  the  channel  to  allow  the  regular 
members,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  which  has  steamers  from  New  York  to  enter  and  discharge 
21  members,  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  nation  in  the  harbor.  The  route  of  the  canal  had  been 
for  six  and  four  years  respectively.  The  presi-  cleared  of  timber  as  far  as  the  divide  cut,  10 
dential  term  is  four  years.  The  President  is  Dr.  miles  of  railway  were  completed,  the  trestle 
Roberto  Sacasa,  who  succeeded  on  the  death  of  bridge  across  the  harbor  was  nearly  finished,  and 
Evarista  Carajo  in  August,  1^9,  as  acting  Presi-  the  machine  shop,  equipped  with  the  best  modem 
dent  till  Miirch  1,  1891,  and  in  October,  1890,  tools  and  machinery,  was  rapidly  approaching 
was  elected  for  the  full  term  ending  March  1,  completion.  The  rieht  of  way  from  Lake  Nica- 
1895.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet  are  Benja-  ragua  to  the  Pacific  had  been  acquired  and  paid 
min  Ouerra,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  for,  the  work  of  clearing  the  route  on  that  side 
Public  Instruction;  F.  Paniagua,  Minister  of  was  already  begun,  and  a  party  of  engineers 
War  and  Marine ;  J.  F.  Medina,  Minister  of  were  engaged  in  surveying  the  route  for  the  rail- 
Communications  and  Public  Works ;  Dr.  Delga-  road  there.  There  were  1,500  men  employed  on 
dillo.  Minister  of  the  Interior.  the  ship-canal  works  at  the  time,  whose  funeral 

StatistlfS. — ^Accordin^  to  a  recent  calculation,  health,  according  to  the  report  of  the  chief  sur- 
the  area  of  the  republic  is  123,950  square  kilo-  geon  in  charge,  showed  a  most  satisfactory  op- 
metres,  or  47,442  square  miles.  The  population  eration  of  the  sanitary  service,  no  deaths  having 
at  the  end  of  18SS  was  282.845,  of  whom  186,239  occurred  from  climatic  or  enteric  fevers  or  other 
were  of  the  male,  and  146,596  of  the  female  sex.  similar  disorders. 

Not  included  in  this  enumeration  are  the  uncivil-  NORTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one 

ized  Indians,  numbering  about  80,000.    Managua,  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 

the  capital,  has  about  16,000  inhabitants.  Nov.  21,  1789 ;  area,  52,260  square  miles.    The 

The  two  railroads,  connecting  Corinto  with  population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 

Momotombo  and  Managua  with  Oranada,  have  was  893,751  in  1790;  478,103  in  1800;  555,500  in 

a  total  length  of  95  square  miles.    They  and  1810 ;  638,829  in  1820 ;  737,987  in  1830 ;  753,419 

the  customs  revenues  are  mortgaged  for  the  in  1840;  869,039  in  1850;  992,622  in  1860;  1.071,- 

6-per-cent  loan  of  £285,000  raised  in  London  in  361  in  1870;  1,899,750  in  1880 ;  and  1,617,947  in 

j|p96.    Beyond  this  loan  the  amount  of  the  pub-  1890.    Capital,  Raleigh. 

J1C  debt,  according  to  an  official  statement,  is  GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 

$1,592,000.    The  chief  exports  of  the  country  officers  during  the  ^ear:  Governor,  Daniel  G. 

are  coffee  and  India-rubber.    The  cultivation  of  Fowle,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor, Thomas 

bananas  has  been  introduced  on  a  large  scale,  M.  Holt ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Saun- 

and  considerable  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  sent  ders ;    Treasurer,  Donald  W.  Bain ;    Auditor, 

to  the  Unit^l  States.    Of  the  total  exports,  a  lit-  George  W.  Sanderlin ;  Attorney-General,  Theo- 

tle  less  than  half  go  to  Germany,  France,  and  dore  F.  Davidson;   Superintendent  of  Public 

the  United  States  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  Instruction,  Sidney  M.  Finger;  Commissioner  of 

and  the  rest  mainly  to  Great  Britain.    Germany  Agriculture,  John  Robinson ;  Chief  Justice  of 

furnishes  more  than  one  third  of  the  imports,  the  Supreme  Court,  Augustus   S.  Merrimon; 

the  United  States  o^r  one  fifth,  France  less  than  Associates,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  James  £.  Shepherd, 

one  sixth,  and  England  one  eighth.  Alphonse  C.  Avery,  and  Walter  Clark. 
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Population, — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890^  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


couiniBS. 


Alamanoe 

Alexander 

AUcgfaany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke.  

Gaborras 

•CaWwell 

Canaden 

Carteret 

Cftswell — 

GaUwba 

Chatiiam 

Cherokee . . 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columboa 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare<  

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

£d|r«^°>be 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Oaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville. 

Greene 

Guillbrd 

Haltflix 

Harnett 

Uaywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin  

McDowell 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northamptun 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Paaauotank 

Penaer 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Bandotph 

Kichmond 

Bobeson 

Rockingham 

Bowan 

Rutherford 

Bampaon 

Stanley 

Btokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 


1880. 


14,618 
8,805 
^486 
17,994 
14,487 
17,474 
10.899 
le,!.*^ 

9jm 

21,909 

12,809 

14,964 

10,291 

6,274 

9,784 

17,826 

14,946 

28,458 

d,182 

7,900 

8,816 

16,671 

14,489 

19.729 

88,846 

6.476 

8,248 

20,888 

11,096 

18,778 

18,070 
20,829 
14.264 

8,897 

2,886 
81,286 
10,087 
28,686 
80,800 
10,862 
10.271 
ia2Sl 
11,848 

7,766 
22.676 

7,84S 
88,461 

7,491 
16.844 
11,061 

8,064 
12,910 
18,140 

9.886 
84,176 

9,486 

9.874 
16,821 
17,781 
21,876 
80,082 

9  829 
28,698 

6,828 
10369 
12,463 

9,466 
18.719 
21.794 

6,0  2 
80,886 
1S,246 
28.880 
81,744 
19,966 
15.198 
22,894 
10,605 
16,858 
15..«02 

8.784 

6,840 

4,645 


1800. 


18,271 
9.480 
6,688 
20,027 
16,628 
21,072 
19,176 
16,763 
10,900 
85,266 
14,989 
18,142 
12,293 
6,667 
10,896 
16,023 


25,418 

9,976 

9,167 

4,197 

2Q,S94 

17,866 

20,668 

27,821 

6,747 

8,768 

21,702 

11,621 

18,690 

18,041 

24,118 

28,484 

21,090 

17,764 

10,262 

8,818 

24,484 

10.089 

28.059 

28.903 

18,700 

18,346 

12689 

18,861 

8,908 

26,468 

9,612 

27,289 

7,408 

14,879 

12,.',86 

10,102 

17,805 

16,221 

10.989 

42.678 

12,807 

11,289 

20,479 

20,707 

24,026 

21,242 

10,808 

14,948 

7,146 

10,748 

12,514 

9.298 

1M61 

25,519 

5.902 

2M96 

28,948 

81,488 

2^868 

24.128 

18,770 

25.096 

12,186 

17,199 

19.281 

6,577 

6,8S1 

4,226 


8,663 
1,076 
1,087 
8,088 
1,191 
8,603 
2,777 

606 
1.611 
18,867 
2,180 
8.178 
2,007 
•607 
1,041 
•  1.797 
8,748 
1,960 
1,794 
1,267 

881 
8,828 
8,417 

804 
8,486 

271 

626 
1,869 

525 

«88 
18,041 
•2,068 
10,864 

261 
8.510 
1366 

973 

•6,802 

2 

4.46^ 

•1,892 

8,838 

8.076 

2,806 

2,003 

1,188 

2,787 

2,169 

8,773 

♦88 
•  465 
1.525 
2,988 
4,995 
2,081 
1,108 
8.498 
8,872 
1.866 
8,658 
2,976 
2.650 
1,210 

474 
•8.760 

828 

879 

46 

•178 

1.482 

8.725 

840 
4,859 
6,708 
7,608 
8,619 
4,158 
8,572 
2,208 
1.681 
1,846 
8,979 
8,798 

541 
•820 


nn)on 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington , 
Wauoga.... 

Wayne 

Witkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Tanoey . . . . . 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

18.056 

21,250 

•  •  •  •  •  > 

17.581 

47,989 

49,2b7 

22,619 

19J60 

8.928 

lu,2C0 

8.160 

10,611 

24,951 

2«i,1<H) 

19.181 

22,675 

16.064 

18,644 

12,421) 

laTvo 

7,694 

9^490 

13M,750 

1,617,94T 

l^fS 
•8,259 
1,272 
2.451 
U49 
8.494 
2389 

ijno 

1^496 

213.197 


•Decrease. 

Finances. — The  time  within  which  holders  of 
State  bonds  other  than  railroad-constraction 
bonds  would  be  permitted  to  avail  themselTes 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Funding  act,  so-oalled, 
expirea  on  July  1.  Up  to  that  time,  all  except 
$1,576,000  of  old  bonas  had  been  surrendered 
and  exchanged  for  the  new  issue  anthorixed  br 
the  act.  Including  these  new  bonds,  the  total 
recognized  State  debt  amounted,  on  July  1.  to 
$5,939,181,  of  which  $3,219,100  bear  4  i>er  cent 
interest  and  $2,720,000  bear  6  per  cent  interest 
The  interest  on  the  6-per-cent  txinds,  now  recog- 
nized as  valid,  is  more  than  met  by  the  income 
that  the  State  receives  from  the  lease  of  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad.  The  receipts  of  the 
treasury  for  the  fiscal  vear  1890  were  $978,761.31, 
the  disbursements,  $1,183,308.76.  The  balance 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $84,406.97. 

Connty  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  North 
Carolina  counties  is  $1,521,086,  a  decrease  of 
$3,568  in  ten  years.  Of  this  total  all  except 
$201^220  is  a  bonded  debt  One  third  of  the 
counties  have  no  debt. 

Education. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1890 
presents  the  following  figures :  Children  of  school 
age,  588,688,  of  whom  about  872,000  were  white 
and  about  216,000  colored  ;  number  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  white  205,844,  colored  116.- 
689,  totfld  822,538;  average  attendance,  white 
134,000,  colored  69,000,  total  203,000 :  number 
of  school  districts  for  white  pupils  4,893,  for 
colored  pupils  2,289,  total  7.18@ ;  number  of 
schools  for  white  pupils  4,508,  for  colored 
pupils  2,827,  total  6,885.  The  average  school 
year  was  sixty  days,  being  three  days  less  than 
in  1888,  and  the  total  amount  expended  for 
schools  during  the  year  was  $718,225.  The 
Superintendent  remarks  that  it  is  idle  to  expect 
satisfactory  schools  with  school  terms  of  sixtr 
days  and  an  expenditure  of  only  $1.23  for  each 
child  of  school  age. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, which  was  opened  in  1889,  had  73  pupils  on 
its  rolls  for  that  year.  During  1890  the  numl|fr 
in  attendance  was  85,  nearly  three  fourths  of 
whom  were  the  sons  of  farmers.  The  property 
of  the  institution  is  valued  at  $55,000.  As  the, 
State  does  not  provide  a  similar  institution  for 
colored  pupils,  it  can  not  obtain  the  annual  ap- 
propriation authorized  by  Congress  in  aid  of 
agricultural  colleges. 

Charities. — At  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  at 
Raleigh,  the  number  of  patients  on  Nov.  80, 1888, 
was  292.  During  the  two  years  following  168 
patients  were  admitted  an^l66  dischtfrged,  leav- 
ing 294  patients  on  Nov.  80, 1890.    Forty-three 
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applicants  were  rejected  for  want  of  room.  The  Political. — The   only  State   officers   to   be 
Tearij  allowance  to  the  institution  is  $52,500.  chosen  this  year  on  a  general  ticket  were  2  jus- 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  800  insane  tices  of  the  Supreme  Court.    The  Democratic 
persons  in  the  State  outside  of  the  asylum.  State  CouTention  met  at  Raleigh  on  Aug.  20,  and 
At  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  nominated  Justices  Merrimon  and  Clark  for  re- 
and  Blind  there  were  203  pupils  on  Nor.  80,  an  election.    The  platform  ado{>ted  is  substantially 
increase  of  100  since  1883.    The  annual  appro-  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principles  of  the  Farm- 
priation  for  the  institution  has  been  $40,000.   Not  ers'  Alliance,  whose  members  were  in  a  majority 
naif  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children  of  in  the  convention.    (See  Fabmebs'  Alliance). 
the  State  can  be  accommodatfd.  On  Aug.  26,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  Republi- 
Penitentlary. — At   the  close  of   the  fiscal  can  State  Convention,  a  conference  of  negroes 
year  1890  there  were  1,802  convicts  remainins^  in  met  at  Raleigh,  at  which  the  political  standing 
the  State  Penitentiary,  of  whom  217  were  white  of  the  race  and  its  treatment  by  the  Republican 
males,  7  white  females,  1,084  colored  males,  42  party  were  plainly  discussed.    Resolutions  were 
colored  females,  and  2  Indians.    The  receipts  for  adopted,  which,  bn'eflv  summarized,  reaffirm  al- 
the  year  were  $202,300.46,  and  the  disbursements  iegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  ask  that 
$113,069.98,  leaving  a  balance  of  $89,230.48.    As  the  negro  race  receive  proper  recognition  in  the 
the  railroad  work  on  which  the  convicts  have  distribution  of  patronage ;  commend  Harrison's 
been  employed  is  not  permanent,  the  directors  administration  on  all  national  questions ;  con- 
have  sought  to  provide  means  by  which  the  demn  the  self-appointed  white  bosses  who  go  to 
prisoners  might,  if  necessary,  be  employed  with-  Washington  and  make  representations  that  the 
m  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary.    They  have  ex-  negro,  no  matter  whether  he  is  recognized  or 
pended  $28,780  in  completing  the  western  wing  not,  will  support  the  Republican  party ;  call  for 
of  the  building,  and  recommenjl  the  employment  a  committee  to  go  to  Washington  to  lay  the 
of  male  prisoners  therein  in  the  manufacture  of  grievances  of  the  North  Carolina  neeroes  before 
tobacco  and  jute  bagging.    Having  no  adequate  the  President ;  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a 
employment  for  women,  ooys,  and  convicts  unfit  negro  school  of  technology  in  the  South ;  ap- 
for  railroad  work,  the  directors  placed  a  force  of  prove  the  Morrill  Educational  bill ;  condemn  the 
200  of  these  on  a  farm  on  the  Roanoke  which  State  election  law  and  jury  system ;  approve  the 
they  leased.  plan  of  a  Southern  exposition  in  some  of  the 
Militia. — The  State  Guard  consists  of  4  regi-  Northern  cities,  and  commend  Senator  Blair  for 
ments,  1  troop  of  cavalry,  and  1  colored  com-  his  work  for  the  Blair  bill, 
pany,  a  total  of  1,505  officers  and  men,  fully  uni-  At  the  Republican  State  Convention,  on  Aug. 
formed  and  equipped.    The  presence  of  a  single  28,  the  differences  between  the  white  and  colored 
company  of  the  (iuard  at  Rocky  Mount  this  year  leaders  again  appeared,  but  a  satisfactory  1u- 
during  a  disturbance  saved,  in  the  opinion  of  the  dicial  ticket  containing  the  names  of  Charles 
Governor,  more  property  than  the  entire  Guard  Price  and  W.  T.  Faircloth  was  nominated, 
had  cost  the  State.  The  platform  deplores  the  failure  of  Congress 
Criminal  Statistics. — Under  an  act  of  the  to  pass  the  Blair  Education  bill,  denounces  the 
Legislature  of  1889,  which  provides  for  the  col-  election  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1889  as 
lection  of  statistics  of  crime  by  the  Attorney-Gen-  an  attempt  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people,  de- 
eral,  the  following  report  was  made  by  that  offi-  mands  free  elections,  sympathizes  with  the  efforts 
cial  early  this  year:  of  the  farmers  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Bourbon- 
There  were  tried  in  1889  7,695  criminal  oases.    The  ^^""^  »"^  ^^^  contains  the  following : 

fn?  ^""^i  *5f  "'F^^^^J^^^Jl^^aZ^^VJ'Tl.A  ^f^/'  We  demand  that  our  elections  shall  be  free,  that  all 

andT  Indume.    Taere  were  6,848  males  and  849  te-  «wuo«-  nUnrSM-  f^  ^^*^  «r.A^,  /.«,.  «of;^««i  -«^  K*«fo 


«uu  t  xnuuiDB.     xu««  were  o,a*o  iiiai«»  »i.u  o»^ic-     citizens  eligible  to  vote  ucder  our  national  and  State 
Si?:  JS'^^Ltr^f^^Z^:::^';^.r'^'^^     ConatituticSB  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may 


convictions  of  capital  cnmes,  divided  as  foUow :  For    ^  ^^  ^^  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 

burglary,  2 ;  arson.  1 ;  murder,  5;  and  rape    1     Of    ^^ji/has  instit^d  a  system  of  fraud  through  the 
the  9  cnmmals  condemned  2  were  executed,  the  others     i^J,^^  of  their  State  laVs  to  defeat  the  wUl  of  the 


:  . .         liTi  J      n^vr««r-,!v-Lv  medium  01  tneirbtate  Jaws  to  deteat  tne  will  ol  tno 

iir^^r^F^^'fn^TJfhl  J^X'^Z^n'^l^t  P«0Plein  the  selection  of  their  representatives  in  Con- 

thc  cnrae  which  furnishes  the  mat  proportion  of  the  *     »;  ^ ,  therefore,  indorse  such  legislation  as  may 

convict  population.    For  mi8der^           which  m-  ^  ^^^^^  ^v  CongiisB  as  wUl  secure^^a  ft^  vote,  feir 

dude  a  variety  of  cnmes,  6,864  pereons  were  tned.  ^^^  ^„^  fionest  return,  and  thereby  the  prompt 

„   .,         ,        _     ^^^^  ,,                   ^^       .,       ,  seating  in  Congress  of  the  honestly  elected  member. 
Railroads. — In  1888  there  were  51  railroad 

companies  in  the  State,  operating  2,550  miles  of  At  the  November  election  the  vote  was :  Mer- 

road  and  owning  property  assessed  at  $10,287,-  rimon,   142,816 ;  Price,  99,987 ;  Clark,  142,348 ; 

000.    At  the  close  of  this  year  the  number  of  Faircloth,  100,772.    Members  of  the  State  Legis- 

companies  had  increased  to  59,  the  length  of  lature  were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  follow : 

road  in  operation  to  3,100  miles,  and  the  prop-  Senate,   Democrats  43,   Republicans  7 ;  House, 

erty  assessed  to  $13,674,164.  Democrats  102,  Republicans  17,  Independent  1. 

Fenslons. — Under  the  act  of  1889  making  In  the  congressional  districts  1  Repuolican  and 

liberal  provision  for  pensioning  disabled  Con-  8  Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected,  a  gain 

federate  soldiers  and  their  widows,  the  sum  of  of  1  seat  by  the  Democrats. 

$87,496  was  disbursed  during  this  year  to  4,051  NORTH   DAKOTA,  a  Northwestern  State, 

pensioners,  of  whom  2,522  were  widows.    This  admitted  to  the  Union  Nov.  3, 1889 ;  area,  70,795 

sum  was  raised  by  a  State  tax  of  8  cents  on  each  square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 

$100,  and  of  9  cents  on  each  taxable  poll.  sus  of  1890,  182,719.    Capital,  Bismarck* 

vou  XXX. — 40  A 
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GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  John  Miller, 
Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Alfred  Dick- 
ey ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  Flittie ;  Auditor, 
John  P.  Bray ;  Treasurer,  L.  E.  Booker ;  Attor- 
ney-General, George  F.  Goodwin ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  William  Mitchell, 
who  died  on  March  10  and  was  succeeded  by  W. 
J.  Clapp ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  A.  L.  Cary ; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  H.  T. 
Helgesen;  Railroad  Commissioners,  F.  S.  Un- 
derhill,  David  Bartlett,  George  S.  Montgomery . 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Guy  C.  H. 
Corliss;  Associate  Justices,  Alfred  Wallin  and 
J.  N.  Bartholomew. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined b^  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  in  1880  of  Dakota  coun- 
ties that  are  now  included  in  the  State  limits: 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

!»««.. 

Allred* 

Barnes 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,5S5 

•  •  «  •  * 

1,828 

»  •  •  ■  ■ 

•  ■  •  •  • 

8,246 

a,998 

"ss 

"87 

•  ■  •  •  • 

6,248 

"'89 
20 

•  •  •  • 

"m 

18 

■  •  •  ■  • 

4,862 

'  2si 

687 
8,697 

•  •  •  ■  • 

247 
1,007 

•  ■  •  •  • 

4,128 

e  •  •  •  . 

482 
**'i4 

'7,645 

2,460 

170 

511 

2,898 

6 

808 

4.252 

19,618 

6,471 

"fii678 

160 

1,877 

1,971 

72 

1,210 

88 

ia867 

2,817 

81 

1,211 

8.187 

697 

1,658 

8,248 

8 

860 

428 

4,728 

122 

4,298 

464 

14,884 

V05 

4,418 

5,898 

99 

10,751 

2,427 

6,076 

2,804 
8,777 

16 

5,266 

1,450 

10,217 

24 

•  •>••• 

16,587 

1,681 

1,212 

109 

•  ••••• 

6,460 

2,460 

1 1.168 

Beoson 

Blllinga 

Boreman^ 

Bottineaa 

Bowman 

611 
2,898 

Buford 

808 

Borlelf h 

1,006 

CaM 

10.616 

Cavalier 

6,471 

6,678 

160 

1,877 

Church* 

Dickey 

Dunn 

Kddy 

Emmons 

1,988 
72 

Flannery 

Foster 

Garfleld.... 

Grand  Forks. 

1,178 

88 

12,109 

Origffs 

2,817 
81 

Hettinger 

Kidder 

1,122 

8,167 

697 

J  A  Monre     

Loffan 

McHenry 

1,658 

Mcintosh 

8,248 
8 

McKenzle 

McLean 

Mercer 

860 
428 

Morton 

4,528 

Monntraille 

109 

Nelson 

Oliver 

4,298 
464 

Pembina 

9,472 

Pierce 

906 

Bamsey . 

Bonsom 

4,187 
4,856 

Benville 

99 

Bicbland 

Bolette 

7,154 
2,427 

Sargent 

5,076 

Bherldan  ♦ 

Btark 

2,804 

Steele 

8,n7 
t281 

Stevens 

Stutsman .-. 

Towner 

4,269 
1,460 

Traill 

Wallace 

6,094 
24 

Walleite 

Walsh 

t482 
16,667 

Ward 

1,681 

Wolls 

1,212 

WlUiams 

95 

Total 

86,909 

182.719 

145,810 

♦  No  returns.  t  Decre-ise. 

%  Unorganized,  formerly  part  of  Boreman  county,  Dakota. 

Finances. — The  State  debt  consists  of  Terri- 
torial liabilities  amountinpf  to  $559,807.46.  which 
the  State  has  agreed  to  assume,  and  of  $150|000 


in  bonds,  issued  this  year  to  supply  deficiencies, 
making  the  total  $689,807.46.  The  revenue  de- 
ficiency bonds  bear  4^  per  cent,  interest,  and  were 
sold  at  a  premium  of  $17,425.  The  State  debt 
is  limited  by  the  Constitution  to  $200,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Territorial  liabilities  assumed.  The 
Legislature  this  year  authorized  the  issue  of  4- 
per-cent  refunding  bonds,  the  proce^ls  of  which 
should  be  used  to  retire  such  Territorial  bonds 
as  were  subject  to  call  and  bore  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  4  per  cent  Under  this  authority 
a  call  was  made  for  $50,000  of  6-per-cent  bonds 
issued  for  the  Penitentiary  at  liismarck,  and 
$63,000  of  &-per*cent.  bonds  issued  for  addition- 
al buildings  for  the  North  Dakota  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  for  the  payment  of  which  $113,000 
of  thirty-year  4-per-cent.  bonds,  dated  May  25, 
1890,  were  sold  at  a  premium  of  $10,555.  Of 
the  bonded  indebtedness,  $118,600  bears  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  $83,507.46  at  5  per  cent.,  $332,000 
at  ^  per  cent,  and  $155,700  at  4  per  cent 

Although  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  durinr 
the  year  was  several  times  nearly  exhausted,  ail 
warrants  have  been  paid  at  presentation,  and  by 
rigorous  economy  tlie  financial  disasters  that 
threatened  the  new  State  have  been  averted. 

Settlement  with  South  Dakota.— The  com- 
missioners appointed  on  the  part  of  Konh  Da- 
kota to  act  with  commissioners  from  South  Da- 
kota, in  effecting  an  adjustment  of  Territorial 
liabilities  between  the  two  States,  reached  a  set- 
tlement late  in  the  year  which  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  each  State.  It  fixes  the  indebt- 
edness of  South  Dakota  to  North  D&kota  at 
$64,141.46.  Of  this  amount,  $46,500  is  the  sum 
agreed  upon  bv  the  Constitution^  Convention  as 
a  settlement  of  liabilities  incurred  prior  to  March 
8,  1889,  and  the  remainder,  $17,641.46,  is  the 
amount  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  commission  as 
due  in  adjustment  of  liabilities  accruing  after 
that  date  up  to  the  time  of  settlement  When 
the  Territory  was  divided  there  were  Territorial 
warrants  outstanding  against  it  to  the  amount 
of  $150,000.  The  terms  of  section  23  of  the 
joint  agreement  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion provides  that  "the  pavment  from  Sonlh 
Dakota  to  North  Dakota  shall  be  made  by  South 
Dakota  assuming  North  Dakota's  share  of  cur- 
rent liabilities  at  the  time  of  final  adjustment 
to  the  extent  of  South  Dakota's  indebtedness  to 
North  Dakota."  The  final  agreement,  therefore, 
provides  that  by  the  payment  of  $16,988.54  bv 
North  Dakota  to  South  Dakota,  this  being  the  dif- 
ference between  North  Dakota's  share  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial warrants  with  accrued  interest  to  date  of 
settlement  and  the  amount  due  from  South  Da- 
kota, the  latter  shall  assume  the  Territorial  war- 
rants with  interest,  amounting  to  $162,250. 

Yaluationsu—The  total  assessed  valnation  of 
the  State  for  1890  was  $88,203,044.  of  which  the 
value  of  real  estate  was  $65,181,177,  and  of  per- 
sonal estate  $23,021,857.  The  increase  in  vaioa- 
tion  of  real  estate  over  the  figures  for  1889  is 
$15,765,670,  and  of  personal  esUte  $5,579,937; 
total  increase,  $21,345,607.  The  area  of  land  as^ 
sessed  in  1890  exceeds  that  assessed  in  1889  br 
2,468,837  acres.  Nearly  all  this  increase  is  caused 
by  tlie  assessment  of  the  surveyed  lands  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  had 
been  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  terms  of  the 
gross-earnings  law  of  1889,  allowing  the  railroad 
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company  to  pay  a  percentage  on  its  gross  earn-  wise  invalid.  The  maximum  rate  to  be  charged 
ings  in  lieu  of  all  other  tax.  The  State  Consti-  by  railroads  for  transporting  coal  mined  in  the 
tution  provides  that  the  payment  of  a  per  centum  State  between  points  wholly  within  its  limits  was 
of  gross  earnings  of  railroad  companies  can  only  fixed  at  75  cents  a  ton  for  fifty  miles  or  less,  and 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  taxes  upon  property  ex-  smaller  proportionate  rates  were  fixed  for  dis- 
clusive^  used  in  and  about  the  prosecution  of  tances  up  to  four  hundre<l  miles,  the  charge  for  the 
the  business  of  such  companies  as  common  car-  latter  distance  being  $2.15  a  ton.  An  act  to  do- 
ners. The  increase  in  the  assessed  value  of  per-  fine  the  duties  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
sonai  propertv  is  largely  occasioned  by  the  fact  directs  them,  in  case  they  shall  find  any  of  the 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  did  railroad  rates  or  classifications  unequal  or  un- 
not  desire  to  avail  itself  of  the  gross-earnings  reasonable,  "to  compel  any  common  carrier  to 
law  of  1890,  but  preferred  to  pay  under  the  law  change  the  same  and  adopt  such  rate,  fare, 
of  1890,  which  provides  that  the  State  Board  of  charge,  or  classification  as  said  Commissioners 
Equalization,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  August  shall  declare  to  be  eaual  and  reasonable.''  Pool- 
in  each  year,  shall  assess  at  its  actual  value  the  ing  is  forbidden,  ana  the  usual  requirements  re- 
franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  gardin^  long  and  short  hauls  are  inserted, 
stock  of  all  railroads  operated  in  the  State.  Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 

County  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  North  Da-  an  Academy  of  Science  at  Wahpeton,  an  Agri- 

kota  counties  is  $1,382,583,  nearly  all  of  which  cultural  College  at  Fargo,  a  School  for  the  Veal 

has  been  incurred  in  the  past  ten  years.    Of  this  and  Dumb  at  Devil's  lake,  a  normal  school  at 

total,  the  bonded  debt  is  $944,806,  and  the  fioat-  Mayvilie,  a  second  normal  school  at  Valley  City, 

ing  debt  $437,777.    Few  of  the  organized  coun-  a  reform  school  at  Mandan,  and  a  soldiers  home 

ties  are  without  a  debt.  at  Lisbon ;  but  no  immediate  appropriations  for 

Legiglative  Session. — The  first  Legislative  such  institutions  were  made  except  $5,000  for 

Assembly  of  the  State,  which  convened  at  Bis-  the  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

marck  on  Nov.  19,  ItiSd,  did  not  complete  its  The  prohibitory  law  passed  at  this  session  is 

session  until  March  18, 1890.    (For  its  choice  of  discussed  elsewhere.    Other  acts  were  as  follow : 
United  States  Senators  see  "  Annual  Cydopfedia  " 

for  1889.)    The  urgent  necessity  of  providing  a  Appropriating  $2,600  to  be  expended  by  the  Corn- 
revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  yjissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  in  reUeving  suf- 

the  new  Stet^  led  to  the  discussion  of  some  ^^^2"  ^J^^  destitute  distncte.                        ,  ^     ^ 

^^  i^un  ^  *«^  M^,   VM  c  uio^.uooAvri«  w           «  Providincr  for  an  annual  exhibit  of  the  products  of 

measures    which    under    other    circumstanc^  the  State  at  Grand  Forks,  and  creating  a  State  board 

would    never    have    been    seriously    proposed,  of  agriculture. 

Among  the  measures  that  were  adopted  was  an  Providing  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 

act  authorizing  the  issue  of  not  more  than  $200,-  struction.  Governor,  Attomev-General,  Secretary  of 

000  in  bonds  bearing  4^  per  cent,  interest  and  State,  and  State  Auditor  shall  constitute  a  board  of 

payable  in  fifteen  years,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  university  and  school  lands,  having  full  control  of  the 

^defraying  current  State  -^n-    A^^^^^^^^^^  -|f-^j  ^t^hTl^n^isT^en^oVa^^^^^^^            t 

act  suspends,  until  January  1893,  certain  provis.  rived  from  such  sale,  except  tKat   all   such  lands 

ions  of  the  militia  law  relating  to  the  duties  and  pnmted  to  the  State  by  Congress  shall  be  selected  by 

compensation  of  the   adjutant-general  and   to  the  Governor. 

the  annual  encampments,  so  that  expenditures  for  Authorizing  counties  to  fund  outstanding  indebted- 
militia  purposes  are  almost  entirely  cut  off  for  ness. 

the  next  two  years.    Provision  was  also  made  /i^V^^f^  ^?^5j®  ^^  ^?.  "L^'^  ^'  ^.®^^»  *  bounty 

for  reducing  the  interest  charges  of  the  State  by  o*^ ^^  ^""Ih^State^  ^"^^  ""^  ^""^^^  ^^"^^  manufact- 

authorizing  the  Treasurer  to  refund  the  Territo-  "^jffirfng  for  flVe  years  from  Jan.  1, 1890,  a  bounty 

nal  bonds  assumed  by  the  Stote,  as  soon  as  they  ^f  2  cents  a  pound  for  each  pound  of  merchantable 

become  subject  to  call,  into  State  bonds  beanng  sugar  manufactured  in  the  State  from  sugar  beets 

not  over  4  per  cent,  interest.     A  resolution  was  grown  in  the  State. 

passed  and  referred  to  the  next  Legislature  for  Offering  for  five  years  from  Sept  1, 1890.  a  bounty 

concurrence,  proposing  an   amendment  to   the  of  $1  fo'  every  100  pounds  of  sUrch  manufactured  in 

Constitution  so  that  the  limit  of  State  indebted-  the  State  from  potatojw  grown  in  the  State, 

ness  shall  be  changed  to  five  millson  each  dollar  for  e'SJlf  ""^        registration  of  brands  and  earmarks 

of  assessed  valuation  as  fixed  from  time  to  time  Requiring  every   chattel   mortgage   to  be  re-re- 

lor  Estate  and  county  purposes.    Ajoint  commis-  corded  every  three  years,  in  oider  to  preserve  its  va- 

sion,  consisting  of  the  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  lidity. 

Attorney-General,  was    created  to    settle  with  Authorizing  oria^nized  townships  to  levy  a  tax  not 

South  Dakota  and  determine  what  part  of  the  exceeding  two  mills  on  the  dollar  for  the  purpose  of 

outstanding  liabilities  of  the  Territory  not  ad-  raising  money  for  irrigation, 

justed  shall  be  assumed  by  each  State.  bondT*  ^^       ^""^       ^""^          superviaors  to  i^sue 

A  new  law  for  the  management  of  public  Qraiting  to  county  courts  the  power  to  authorize 

schools  was  enacted.     Another  law  regulates  the  t^e  mortgaj?injf  of  estates  of  deceased  persons  or  of 

organization  and  management  of  State  banks,  minors  or  incompetent  persons. 

Trusts,  pools,  and  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  Revising  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  den- 

trade  were  declared  unlawful.    The  courts  were  tistry. 

authorized,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  inter-  Authorizing  school  boards  to  purchase  United  States 

ested,  to  refer  any  case  to  arbitrators,  whose  find-  ^ff  ^''f  ^^'^ '^f^^j?- .,  ,  „*  »     ^      *    v    ^-    i      a 

ing  shall  be   repWd  to  the  omxrt  appointing  J^.ratt^'iv'S^al&f^tJTe  it^S^' 

them,  and  shall  be  adopted  as  its  judgment  in  offering  to  any  person  planting  one  or  more  acres 

the  case,  unless  either  party  shall  show  that  they  ©f  pniirie  land  with  any  forent  trees,  except  the  black 

are  contrary  to  law,  fraudently  obtained,  or  other-  locust,  and  successfully  cultivating  the  same  for  three 
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years,  an  annual  bounty  of  $8  on  oore  for  ten  yeare  The  act  establishing  an  agricnltnral  ooll^ 

thereafter,  but  such  grove  must  have  at  least  400  liv-  atid  experiment  station  at  Fargo  contained  no 

ing  trees  to  the  acre.    Also  olferinsr  an  annual  bounty  appropriation,  but  by  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 

of  $4  for  each  160  rods  of  hed^^  of  such  trees  main-  ^J^,^  ^^^^^  3  ^gg^  ^^^^  is  ^  annual  appro- 

^'"'"ifneWsC''    ^""^         **     '^"^            ""  priationfor  each  State  of  $15,000  for  thelup- 

"^^latinff  marriiges  and  requiring  a  license  there-  port  of  an  experiment  station,  and  by  an  act 

for  from  the  judge  of  the  County  Court  before  any  approved  Aug.  30,  1890,  there  is  appropriated 

marriage  can  be  legally  solemnized.  for  agricultural  colleges,  for  the  year  ending 

Creating  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and  June  80, 1890,  the  sum  of  $15,000.  and  an  annual 

requiring  all  persons  practicing  mcdi<nne  to  obtain  a  iocrease  of  the  amount  of  such  appropriation 

license  therefrom.               .  .    ,  ^      *•      *    oa    -n  thereafter  for  ten  years  by  an  additional  sum  of 

TS  11                 mumcipal  taxation  to  20  mills  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^ceding  year,  and  the  annual 

""^TTprohibiJ'  the  sole,  ^ift,'  lending,  or  showmg  to  amount  to  be  paid  thereafter  to  each  State  and 

any  minor  child  of  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  Terntory  shall  be  $25,000. 

printed  paper  devoted  to  the  publication  or  princi-  Charities.— The  average  number  of  patients 

pally  made  up  of  criminal  news,  police  reports,  or  ac-  at  the  State  Insane  Hospital  during  the  year 

counts  of  criminal  deeds,  or  pictures  and  storie*  of  ^^s  197,  an  increase  of  13  over  1889. 

deeds  of  bloodshed,  lust,  or  crime,  and  to  prohibit  the  ^  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Devils 

public  exhibition  of  the  same.       „_^   ,  ,^,,.^^  ,  Lake  was  established  by  the  Legislature  this 

sJne  naiSre  °''°°"                          scandalous  or  ob-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  appropriited  for  iti  support    A 

Creating  a  State  Inspector  of  Oils.  commodious  buildinff  was  oflfered  by  the  cit v  for 

Creating  a  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  requiring  the  use  of  the  school  for  two  years,  m  which  it 

all  pharmacb^ts  to  obtain  a  license  therefh>m.  was  opened  on  Sept.  10  with  17  pupils. 

Tixma  the  meeting  of  Presidential  Electors  on  the  PrlBOns. — At  tne  close  of  the  year  there  were 

second  Monday  of  January  next  after  their  election.  50  convicts  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  a  slight 

Authorizing  tbe  issue  of  6-per-oent.  funding  war-  increase  for  the  year.     The  annual  per  capiU 

rante,  not  over  mW)0  in  amount,  to  pay  outstanding  ^^^  ^^^  maintenance  has  been   reduW  from 

'^'^lorizinir  counti'es  to  issue  bonds  up  to  constitu-  |556.75  during  the  last  year  of  territorial  rule  to 

tional  debt  limit,  to  raise  money  for  procuring  seed  $312.72  during  the  present  year.     There  is  no 

f^rains  for  needy  farmers  resident  therein.  adequate  provision  for  employing  the  convicts. 

Giving  to  persons  who  advance  seed  grain  on  credit  Mlilitia. — The  State  militia  consists  of  seven 

to  needy  farmers  a  lien  on  the  crop  therefor,  and  companies  of  infantry,  two  troops  of  cavalrv, 

providing  that  if  the  price  of  such  seed  grain  be  not  ^nd  one  battery  of  artillery,  all  under  one  regi- 

{^^fed'l^^a^^ta^'^r^f^roXo^^                    *"  -^f^^O^^TO'""'  '"^IfT^^rtl,'^  ""^  O 

Authorizing  oSuntiee  to  bflfer  a  Vntv  of  not  over  and  360  enlisted  men.    Of  the  enlisted  men  1  -8 

$3  nor  less  than  $1  for  every  woU  killed  within  their  are  entitled  to  discharge  by  reason  of  expiraUon 

Uoilts.  of  service.    By  reason  of  the  act  of  this  Tear 

Making  7  per  cent,  the  lesal  rate  of  interest,  and  suspending  to  a  great  extent  until  1893  the  laws 

prohibiting  contracts  for  a  higher  rate  than  12  per  relating  to  the  militia,  and  owing  to  a  lack  of 

ce5L^«    ,   .       ^    ,  ^,         ,,.,.,...      1.     ,.1.  appropriation  except  for  armory  rent,  there  has 

Regulatmg  the  dutiw  and  habilities  of  pubhc  ware-  y^^  i\^^i^  increase  in  numbers  or  efficiency  dur- 

house-men  and  nxmg  their  maximum  rates.  .       .»                                                                  ' 

Punishing  any  person  who  sells  or  gives  to  any  §»    ?^f?vl«            a            •    j  v     *_-.•  1    w    # 

minor  under  16  yeare  any  cigar  or  cigarette  or  tobacco  ^  Prohlbl  tion.— As  required  by  Article  XX  of 

in  any  form,  except  on  the  written  order  of  parent  or  the  State  Constitution,  a  stnngent  prohibitory 

guardian.  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature   this  year. 

Declaring  that  the  fiscal  year  for  the  State  shall  end  which  went  into  effect  on  Aly  1.     It  proTides 

on  Oct  81.                               -^^».       .....       ,  that  **any  person,  association,  or  corporation 

Repealing  the  Temtonal  act  of  1887  prohibiting  the  ^^o  shaU  within  the  State,  directly  or  indirect- 

X'^iS^  a  l&lax  upon  express  companies.  ^/^   '"^SSf*^^"?^  *°7  /Pirituous^.  ^^^  ^9^. 

'^   *                       r         r             r  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquor,  or  shall 

Education. — The  new  school  law  has  proved  import  any  of  the  same  for  sale,  or  gift,  as  a 

satisfactory  in  its  operation  during  the  year,  beverage,  or  shall  k^p  for  sale,  sell,  or  offer  for 

It  appears  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  sale,  or  pft,  barter,  or  trade,  any  of  such  intoii- 

of  cnildren  of  school  age  in  the  State  are  enrolled  eating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  shall  for  the  fir?t 

as  pupils  in  the  various  public  schools.  offense  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 

The  University  of  North  Dakota,  at  Grand  viction  shiul  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than 
Forks,  is  prosperous.  The  number  of  students  $200  nor  more  than  $1,000,  and  be  imprisoned 
ill  attendance  during  the  year  ending  June  30  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  90  days  nor  more 
was  151.  By  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  there  than  one  year,  and  for  the  second  and  erery  sub- 
was  added  to  the  course  of  instruction  a  military  sequent  offense  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  fel- 
department  and  a  school  of  mines.  ony  and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 

The  State    normal    school    at  May vi lie  was  State  Prison   for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 

opened  in  December.     No    aupropriation   was  years  and  not  less  than  one  year,  proTided  that 

made  by  the  State,  and  it  has  oeen  opened  and  registered  pharmacists  under  the  laws  of  this 

supported,  buildings  secured,  teachers  employed,  State  may  sell  intoxicating  liquors  for  medicinal 

and  supplies  furnished,  solely  through  the  liber-  mechanical,  scientific,  and  wine  for  sacramental 

ality  of  the  citizens  of  Mayville  and  vicinity.  purposes,  as  hereinafter  provided."     Drug?i?t 

jfo  appropriation  was  made  for  the  normal  permits  to  sell  liquor  shall  be  granted  only  br 
school   at  Valley  City,  but  through  the  liberal  the  county  court  upon  petition  signed  by  85  rep- 
donations  of  citizens  the  school  has  been  opened,  utable  freeholders  and  25  reputable  women. 
The  pupils  number  27.  A  short  time  before  this  law  went  into  effect 
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the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  On  Sept.  25  conyentions  called  bv  the  Prohibi- 

in  the  case  of  Leisy  vs.  Hardin  rendered  it  inoi>-  tionists  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  Farmers'  Alii- 

erative  as  applied  to  liquors  sent  or  brought  ance  met  at  G^rand  Forks  and  entered  into  neso- 

from  another  State  and  sold  by  the  importer  in  tiations  that  resulted  in  a  coalition  of  a  majonty 

what  are  called  **  original  packages."   (See  Obig-  of  the  Prohibitionists  with  the  Alliance  dele- 

inal-Packagb  Decision,  in  this  volume.)  gates.    A  fusion  ticket  for  State  officers  was 

Political. — On  July  29  a  Republican  State  agreed  upon  containing  the  names  of  Walter 

Convention  met  at  Grand  Forks  and  nominated  Muir  for  Goyemor,  H.  K.  Dickieson  for  Auditor, 

the  following  ticket  for  State  officers :  For  Goy-  Knud  Nomland  for  Treasurer,  N.  C.  Young  for 

ernor,  Andrew  H.  Burke ;  for  Lieutenant-Goyer-  Attorney-General,  and  Ezra  Turner  for  Railroad 

nor,  Roger  Allin ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  John  Commissioner.    Candidates  AUin,  Cary,  Slotten, 

Flittie ;  for  Auditor,  John  P.  Bray :  for  Treas-  and  Johnson  upon  the  Republican  ticket,  and 

urer,  L.  E.  Booker ;  for  Attorney-General,  C.  A.  candidates  Wilson,  Eisenhuth,  and  Stevens  on 

M.  Spencer ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  the  Democratic  ticket  were  adopted  as  the  party 

stniction,  John  Ogaen ;    for  Commissioner  of  candidates  for  the  respective  positions  to  which 

Agriculture,  H.  T.  Helgesen ;  for  Commissioner  they  had  alreadj  been  nominated.    N.  C.  Young 

of  Insurance,  A.  L.  Cary ;  for  Railroad  Com-  subsequently  withdrew  from  the  ticket,  and  the 

missioners,  George  W.  Harmon,  George  H.  Walsh,  party  supported  Burke  Corbett,  the  Democratic 

and  Andrew  Slotten ;  for  Congressman,  Martin  candidate.    A  platform  yras  adopted  demanding 

K.  Johnson.  Messrs.  Flittie,  Bray,  Booker,  Helge-  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  the  repeal  of 

sen,  and  Cary  were  renominated.    The  platform  the  war  tariff,  the  enforcement  of  prohibition, 

demands  protection  for  the  wool  industry  and  government  ownership  of   railroads,  telegraph 

legislation  to  protect  and  encourage  agriculture,  lines,  and  coal  mines,  legislation  imposing  an 

and  further  declares  as  follows :  income  tax,  the  enactment  of   an  Australian 

TheBepublican  party  pledges  itself  to  the  endeavor  ^^""^  ^^'  *°^  S^*^i*i«  ^""'^A'^Tuy  *k ''''li  ^"^ 

to  secure  the  pass^  of  suchTlaws  as  will  guarantee  to  ™9°«I  "P?*^  ^^  estate  and  establish  subtreafi- 

the  people  of  the  State  the  free  disposition  and  trans-  ""©«  'or  the  storage  of  grain,  on  which  it  should 

|K>rtation  of  their  productions  unimpeded  by  the  veza-  loan  money  to  the  farmers  at  low  rates. 

tious  action  of  rings  and  monopolies  and  ui^ust  exer-  At  the  riovember  election  all  the  Republican 

cbe  of  oorporate  franchises,  and  especially  to  secure  nominees  were  successful.    For  Governor,  Burke 

the  reduction  of  retes  on  lumber,  coal,  and  ^n.  received  19,058  votes,  Roach  12,604,  and  Muir 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  have  declared  for  the  4^931 ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Allin  had  28,- 

complete  extermination  of  the  sidoon.    The  Kepub-  SmTI  ♦!„       j  /^        Ji  <o  oao      mu     V      iT,      '* 

licai  party  in  this  struggle  renews  its  pledges  of  the  ?^  ^<>^  /"^^  ^"^  ^2,293     The  plurality  of 

part,  and  joins  the  friends  of  the  home  in  insisting  Johnson  for  member  of    Congress  was  6,585. 

upon  a  fair  test  and  a  vigorous  enloraement  of  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the 

present  prohibitory  law.  same  time  as  follow :  Senate,  Republicans  21, 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  ^'^'^^^  «.  ^k  ""^ w- ■^''^?f  '^  Independ- 

i^mbled  at  Gnrnd  Porks  on  Aug.  6  and  SaS  I^XU^aZV.™  fflX«.mi«2^T            ' 

la^'r^nri^liX^So'^X^G^^  «S"a  ^CotIaT'  a««r-Parlian.ent 

wn ;  tor  Auditor.  C.  E.  Meech ;  tor  Treasurer,  J?"  u  *iL.  ^f  TJtZZ^jr^l^  L^^^w^ 

I.  P  Baker :  tor  Attomey-Genetal,  J.  V.  Brooke  ^Lin^X  wlM^^TT1Sf,S^  ^?L^^K 

for  Insurance  Commissioner.  P.  &  Serumgaard ;  Kwine  larw  suL  oSnev  for  ThTM^^^ 

for  CommiMloner  of  Agriculture.  J   Harsted ;  ^  maintenanw  of  roads  and  bridges  through- 

for  SuDenntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Miss  T^u           j^-v^  ^^  *v««o  «^«    »  «g«,  ^  a^u^. 

T  «„«rv  i^'      u  Vu    *A^«ii«r-!^  n™J:L„;««  out  the  province.    The  result  of  the  election  was 

Laura  J.  Eisenhuth ;  for  Railroad  Commission-  xi,^  -^a,,I1  i.^  »^„^-  ^z  fu«  tt^„   nr  «  i?;„i^;,,„ 

f^Ll^""^  ^S;  n'SXt^'  ^i.f.^^^  IndWrCaWnr^^^^^^^                   gis^C^S 

fnni^"^'?'??"^^^''^-"^'''^"-  The  platform  ^^  returned,  and  of  tie  18  counties,  10  were 

includes  the  following :  ^^^^^  y^^  ^^^  Government,  5  were  divided,  and 

We  fevor  a  free,  fair,  intelligent,  and  secret  hallot,  3  carried  by  the  Opposition  (Conservative),  so 

tnd  urjre  our  lesfislators  to  cany  out  the  Constitution  that  the  House  stands  28  Government,  10  Opposi- 

on  the  election  franchise.                  , .  ,      ^ ,,      .,.  tion.    The  leader  of  the  Opoosition,  Dr.  William 


zens 
declare 

prohibition 

,  We  are  in  &vor  of  the  fr-ee  unrestricted  coinage  of  Mr.  Cahan  is  a  native  of  Yarmouth  County  and 

silver  and  an  increase  of  currency,  and  a  volume  of  represents  Shelbume  County  in  the  House  of 

money  equal  to  the  requirementft  of  the  ever-increas-  Assembly.    Although  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age, 

m^  busincas  imd  trade,  to  facilitate  the  payments  of  y^^  j,^  taken  an  active  part  on  the'platform  in 

debts  of  all  debtorsi.  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  election  campaigns,  proved  a  ready 

The  death  of  candidate  Meech  late  in  August  debater  and  forcible  speaker,  and  is  looked  upon 

snd  the  withdrawal  of  several  other  candidates  by  his  party  as  a  great  strength  to  them  in  the 

caused  vacancies  in  the  ticket  which  the  State  Legislature.    In  1886,  on  the  Repeal  issue,  the 

Committee  filled  before  the  election  by  making  Fielding  Government  carried  the  province  by  a 

the  following  nominations :  For  Treasurer,  Knud  majority  of  5,298  of  the  popular  vote,  having  a 

Nomland;  for  Auditor,  William  Braithwaite;  majority  of  22  in  the  House.    In  1890,  while 

for  Attorney-General,  Burke  Corbett ;  for  Com-  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  vote  of  nearly 

miasioner  of   Agriculture,  Robert  Ewing ;   for  8,000,  the  Government  carried  the  province  by  a 

Commissioner  of  Insurance,  W.  H.  Makee.  majority  of  3,279  of  the  popular  vote,  giving 
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them  a  majority  of  18  in  the  House.  This  was 
an  indication  of  a  gain  hy  the  Conservative 
party  that  was  even  more  marked  in  the  ensuing 
Dominion  election. 

Finances. — ^The  revenue  of  the  province,  by 
last  official  statement  (January,  1890),  is  $713,- 
941;  expenditure  chargeable  to  revenue,  $668,- 
774;  leaving  a  surplus  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  of  $45,167. 

Trade. — The  imports  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1890,  were  valued  at 
$9,808,588,  an  increase  of  $108,491  over  1889; 
the  exports  at  $9,468,409,  an  increase  of  $686,- 
128  over  1889.    Thus  the  total  trade  of   the 

Srovince  with  all  countries,  except  the  other 
anadian  provinces,  amounted  to  $19,271,997, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $739,619. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth  of 
Nova  Scotia's  foreign  trade : 


TKARB. 

luipotfU. 

XzporU. 

Total  tHMla. 

Doty  paid. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

$7,840,244 
7,487,866 
8,617,099 
9,700,097 
9,808,588 

$8,071,518 
8,666,960 
8,818,006 
8,882,281 
9,468,409 

$1^911,767 
16.004,816 
17,480,105 
18,.'»2,878 
19,271,997 

$1,668,067 
1,757,400 
2,126,460 
2,842,717 
2,288,887 

The  trade  of  the  province  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  imports 
from  Great  Britain  in  1890  were  valued  at  $4,189,- 
957,  and  exports  to  the  same  country  at  $2,598,- 
490.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1890  were  valued  at  $2,984,805,  and  exports  to 
that  country  at  $2,936,658. 

The  arrivals  of  shipping  from  sea  at  the 
various  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  during  1890  num- 
bered 6,315  vessels,  1,670,527  tons;  clearances, 
6,038  vessels,  1,610,855  tons.  These  figures  do 
not  include  vessels  in  the  coasting  business. 

Legislation. — The  principal  acts  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1890  were  as 
follow ; 

To  borrow  an  addllaonal  sum  of  $800,000  for  the 
oonstiuction  and  repairs  of  roads  and  briases. 

To  provide  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  in  oiBputea  be- 
tween ooid-mino  owners  and  their  employds. 

To  enable  the  Government  to  refer  constitntional 
and  other  provincial  questions  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  province  for  an  opinion  subject  to  appeal  as  in 
case  of  ^iudgment  in  action. 

Altering  and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  im- 
prisonment for  debt 

Making  important  amendments  in  the  married- 
woman's  property  act. 

Amendm^  the  municipal  assessment  act  of  1888, 
but  not  touching  the  important  principles  of  the  act. 

Railways. — The  new  Cape  Breton  division  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  (built  and  owned  by 
the  Dominion  Government)  was  completed  in 
1890,  though  not  formally  opened  for  traffic  till 
the  first  week  in  January,  1891.  The  Cape 
Breton  Railway  runs  from  Point  Tupper  on  the 
Strait  of  Canso  (opposite  the  terminus  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  Eastern  Extension,  at 
Port  Mulgrave,  on  the  mainland)  78  miles  to  a 
point  near  Lcatche*s  Creek,  from  which  2  ex- 
tensions branch — one  5  miles  to  the  town  of 
North  Sydnev,  the  other  13  miles  to  the  town  of 
Sydney — ^with  a  connecting  line,  about  a  mile 
lonp,  giving  communication  with  the  Inter- 
national Coal  Company*s  Railway  beyond  North 


Sydney.  Thus  that  imjiortant  indastry  is 
brought  into  direct  line  with  the  Oovenunent 
railway  system.  The  same  advantage  is  afforded 
to  the  coal  mines  of  Sydney.  The  total  length 
of  the  new  railway  line  in  Cape  Breton  is  98 
miles,  with  a  bridge  across  Grand  Narrows, 
which  bridge  alone  cost  about  $1,000,000.  Com- 
munication between  the  terminus  at  Point  Tup- 
per, on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  the  railway  on 
the  mainland  at  Port  Mulgrave  is  kept  up  by  a 
ferry  across  the  Strait  of  Cansa 

The  Oxford  and  New  Glasgow  RaUway  is 
another  part  of  the  Interooloniid  Railway,  built 
by  the  Government  and  opened  in  1890L  It  runs 
from  Oxford,  in  Cumberland  County,  to  Picton 
Town,  in  Pictou  Countv,  69  miles. 

The  Comwallis  Valley  Railway  is  fourteen 
miles  long,  built  by  a  oompanv  with  a  Govern- 
ment suteidy.  It  connects  the  Windsor  and 
Annapolis  Railway  at  Kentville  with  Kinesport 

The  Digby  and  Annapolis  Railway,  though 
not  yet  opened,  was  practically  finished  in  1890. 
It  was  built  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
is  to  be  part  of  the  Western  Counties  Railway, 
connecting  that  line  with  the  Windsor  and  An- 
napolis Railway,  and  thus  connecting  Tannouth 
and  I^igbv  with  the  railway  system  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  sap  between  Digby  and  Annapolis, 
which  is  filled  by  this  new  line,  was  only  eighteen 
miles ;  but  owing  to  the  lai^  amount  of  bridg- 
ing was  very  expensive,  costing  $30,000  a  mile. 
It  will  be  opened  early  in  1891. 

Ship  Railway.— This  remarkable  undertak- 
ing, wnereb^  loaded  vessels  are  to  be  conveyed 
across  the  isthmus  between  Chi^ecto  Bay  and 
Northumberland  Strait,  connecting  the  Giay  of 
Fundy  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  has  made 
such  progress  that  it  will  be  opened  by  July  1, 189L 

Mines.— The  yield  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
1889  (the  latest  official  report)  was  26,155  ounces, 
an  increase  of  8,748  ounces  compared  with  the 
previous  year;  coal  raised,  1,756.279  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  19,hMl9  tons;  coke  made,  35,565  tons, 
an  increase  of  5,637  tons ;  gypsum  exported, 
147,344,  an  increase  of  21,544  tons.  Of  the  coal 
raised,  29,986  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  nearly  25,000  tons  of  which  was  slack 
coal.  The  gold  mines  showed  a  yield  of  17 
pennvweight  22  gvaAns  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
or  $2.22  a  day  per  man  employed.  The  total 
value  of  the  year  s  gold  produced  was  $500,000. 

Taluation  of  Property.— The  official  state- 
ment of  assessors'  valuation  of  property  for  1890 
shows  that  in  Nova  Scotia  to  be  valued  at  $79,- 
888,239,  of  which  $31,991,962  represents  the  as- 
sessment in  cities  and  towns  and  $47,896,277  the 
property  outside  of  incorporated  towna  But 
these  figures  do  not  represent  the  full  valne  of 
property  in  Nova  Scotia,  because  church  and 
school  property,  lands,  buildings,  raiIway^  and 
other  public  works  owned  by  the  imperial,  pro 
vincial,  or  Dominion  governments,  as  well  as  the 
property  owned  by  towns  and  municipalities,  are 
not  included  in  the  valuation,  and  certain  in- 
dustries are  special! v  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
are  therefore  not  placed  on  the  assessment  roIL 
Shipping  propertv,  too,  is,  by  act  of  Parlimnent^ 
only  assessed  at  half  its  actual  value.  The  full 
value  of  property  in  Nova  Scotia,  including  that 
exempted  as  above  stated,  must  be  considerably 
over  200,000,000. 
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OBITTJABIES,  AMEKICAN.  Iblwtt,  B«q]ft^ 
ak  Tuffaui,  lawyer,  bora  in  BodtoD,  Maas.,  June  4, 
IWO;  diedin  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  Feb.  IT,  1890.  He 
iru  Bma  of  Jacob  AbWtt,  audior  of  many  popular 
books  for  the  yoiuur.     Rv  vaa  gradatLted  at  the  New 


fiaiA.n,  111  partnenbip  with  bia  brother  AuHtin,  he 
(rplied  btmwlf  to  le^l  work,  and  wrote  or  oompiled, 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  hia  brother  Auatin, 
nnrly  lOO  column  of  diitestc,  reporta,  treatiaea,  and 
other  tafoti  works.  Early  in  hia  career  be  waa  aeao- 
ciated  with  hia  brothers  AnntLa  and  Lyman  in  writ- 
ing "Cone-Cut  Comera"  (1B56),  and  ■' Matthew 
Cinby"  (1358).  Ilia  earltftit  reports  and  digesta 
covered  the  lawa  of  New  York  Slate,  and  his  Snt  im- 

Kitant  appointment  was  to  the  seoretaryahlp  of  the 
m  York  Code  CommisBionem,  wbo  reportod  the 
draft  of  a  penal  oode  to  the  Legislature  in  1885,  nhicli 
«u  the  baaia  of  the  present  code.  This  dralt  waa 
prepared  by  hiro  under  the  direction  of  the  oomnils- 
■JDQflre,  and  waa  warmly  commended  by  the  bench 
of  the  State.  His  aeoond  and  moat  nolabla  appoint- 
ment  waa  bj  Preaident  Qnmt  in  I8T0,  as  one  or^throo 


from  aince.  He  publiahed  "The  Decline  of  Ameri- 
(sn  Shippinfi,  lU  CauaB  and  Remedy"  (Mew  York, 
188!);  a  pamphlet  in  opposition  to  the  propoaed 
Spanish- American  reciprocity  treaty  (18S4):  and  "  Tbe 
Tariff  and  itx  Kvili ;  or,  ProteoUon  which  does  not 
Protect"  (1888). 

Andsnui,  Hartlii  Bnwai,  educator,  bom  in  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  Feb.  12,  ISIS;  died  at  take  Helen,  Fla., 
Feb.  it,  18B0.  He  was  the  son  of  a  ship-builder. 
Hia  father,  ((randfather,  and  (rreat-^rand father,  served 
in  the  War  of  1S1£,  Bevolu^on,  and  Frenoh  War, 
respectively.  He  waa  crraduated  at  Waterville  Col- 
lege^ Me.,  in  1840.  He 
studied  theoloey  for  a  year 
at  ;4ewlOQ,  Maaii.,  and  then 
was  appointed  tutor  in  Lat- 
in^reek,  and  matbemadca 
at  Waterville.  Subsequent- 
Iv  he  became  Profeaeor  of 
Bbetoric  there,  and  he  aW 
oi^nized  and  taUEbt  the 
couraa  in  modem  liistoiy. 
In  18S0  he  reaienetl  his 
profeasorship,  and  became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
New  York    "Eecorder,"  a    , 


Cirouit  and  District  Courta  of  the  United  States      ,_ .._,._ 

voK,  New  York,  18TO-'71) ;  A  Di(teit  of  Dociaiona  on      unusual  atrenfrth 
porations  from  18MI0  1870  "  (lelaj ;"  ATtMdso 


,  N.  Y.    TbiB  waa  a  new 
institution,   established    in 
1860  under  Baptist  aUKptcea,  w 
1   .» .1,    ;_  :».   fafultj 


la  of  the  United  States  and  their  Practii 
li  vols.,  1877)  ;  "  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  American 
indEn^iiab  JuriapTudence "  [2  vots,,  1879);  "  Judge 
and  Jury  "  and  "  Traveling  Law  Schooi  and  Famoua 
Trials"  (1880J;  and  the  "Kalionai  Digest"  (1388), 
The  last  woi^  contained  in  five  volumea  the  most 
imponant  acta  of  Conitress  and  decisions  of  the 
Onilsd  States  courta.  tbe  Circuit  and  Diatrict  courts. 
Court  of  Clumn,  and  others,  from  the  organization  of 
the  Qoverninent  [ill  Deceinbcr,  1888.  It  was  said  or 
his  works  Ibat  tbey  had  greatly  simplified  the  study 
«f  law  and  inoreased  the  pleasure  of  practicing  it. 

ficiiww.  ftlwi**-  Vilwn,  lawyer,  born  in  Philadei- 
pbia,Pa.,  June  14,1SCKI;  died  in  WashiuKton,  Pa., 
Jalv  ID,  IbBO.  He  waa  giadnated  at  Washington 
College  in  1837,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833 ;  was 
depatv attorney- general  for  Washington  County, Fa., 
inlBJ5,lS3S.  1838, 184G.  and  1846;  and  waa  president 
judge  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Judicial  Diatrict  of  Penn- 
ylvaniafkiin  18fl6  till  1S77.  He  pecBivod  the  degree 
£L.D.  from  Panton'n  College,  Iowa,  in  18S5. 

AUsa,  John  Henry,  mariner,  bom  in  St.  Andrews, 
West  Indies  in  1886;  died  at  sea,  preaumably  in 
January.  1890.  When  a  child  ha  was  taken  to  Yar- 
mouth, Nova  Sootia,  and  at  twelve  yeara  cf  age  hv- 
Ean  bis  career  as  a  aeaman.  He  was  rapidly  pro- 
onled,  and  became  master  of  a  vessel  at  an  unusually 
early  age.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  lie 
entered  tbe  United  States  navy  aa  ensign,  and  aoon 

"  Portsmiuth,'^  of  tbe'  Western  Quif  blockading 
squadron,  was  enga^zed  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
en  the  "  Lackawanna,"  and  for  hia  aervioee  there 
was  given  command  of  the  United  Statea  steamer 
"Seima."  In  1866  he  traigned  flnm  the  navy,  and 
ift*nleiBd  mercantile  life  as  a  shipmaater,  evenlusiiy 
becoming  a  large  ship  owner.  Since  1880  he  had 
■Dsde  hu  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ho  Bailed  thenoe 
Dec.  8,  1889,  in  tbe  ship  "  Bridge  water,"  of  which 
hs^  was  owner  and  master,  lor  Queenatovn,  and 
nrilher  be,  his  crew.  Dor  his  vessel  has  been  beard 


lority  in  botany,  was  at  the  head  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  llistori- ;  Amabel  C.  Kendrick  was 
Profeaaor  of  Greek ;  Jolin  H.  Baymond  (afterward 
President  of  Vassar  College)  waa  Profeasor  of  Belles- 
Lettrce ;  John  F.  Bichardson  was  Proiessor  of  Latin  ; 
and  Isaac  F.  Quinbr,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  (after- 
ward a  general  officer  in  the  national  scrvicej  was 
ProfesBor  of  MathomaticH.  At  the  bead  of  such  a 
faculty,  strengthened  by  other  profeBaors  of  note.  Dr. 
Andeison,  exerting  enormous  personal  energy  and 
executive  alnlity,  soon  gave  tbe  college  a  preatigB  alto- 
together  unusual  for  an  institution  so  young.  He 
himself  taught  the  Department  of  PKychology  and 
Political  Economy.  Eight  yeans  alter  he  assumed  the 
presidency  the  first  of  the  colle^  buildinga  was  com- 
pleted on  a  fine  plot  of  twenty  acres  in  the  eaatem 
part  of  the  city,  and  waa  named  Andenon  Hail  in  his 
honor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war^  in  1841, 
he  became  one  of  tbe  most  earnest  and  cSbotive  advo- 
cates of  the  national  cause,  and  made  public  addresses 
that  materially  assisted  in  the  work  of  enlisting  and 
forwarding  troops.  In  tbe  autumn  of  1862  iailing 
health  mSde  a  ceasation  of  work  necessary,  and  he 
then  spent  a  year  in  European  travel,  asaiating  some- 
what in  England  to  a  better  unden-ianding  there  of 
the  American  question.  On  returning  he  resumed 
his  place  as  preaident  of  the  University,  which  ho  re- 
tained until  hia  final  retirement  in  1888.  Nothing 
was  more  noticeable  in  bis  teachings  than  the  oon- 
stant  inculcation  of  loyalty  to  the  National  Govem- 
ineul  and  to  tbe  principles  of  universal  liberty  on 
which  it  is  founded.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Slate  Board  of  Charitiea  for  thirteen  years,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  reservation  at 
Niagara  Falls.  He  bad  delivered  many  addrcases, 
and  published  eat<aya  on  educational  and  other  topics, 
end  these  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  preparing 
for  pulilication,  but  the  task  wt*  not  complete.  Hw 
wife.  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  who  bad  been  bis  constant 
counselor  in  all  hia  work,  died  a  few  days  before  him. 
They  had  no  children,  and  hia  CHlate,  about  $46,000, 
he  liequeathed  te  the  University  of  Rochester. 
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AppLetcnii  Dudel  SidiMjf  publisher,  bom  Id  BobIod, 
MaM.j  April  9,  1824 ;  died  m  New  York  city,  Nov.  18, 
1890.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Daniel  Appleton, 
founder  of  the  publishing  firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ; 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1848;  and,  after 
studying  one  year  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  removed 
to  New  York  city  and  entered  his  &ther*s  publishing 
house.  Alter  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness, his  father  sent  him  to  London,  where  he  man- 
aged the  English  branch  of  tlie  house  till  1849,  when 
he  was  called  home  by  his  father's  illness,  on  whose 
death,  in  the  same  year,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm.  To  him  was  assigned  the  management  of  the 
manufacturing  department,  and  he  al^  became  the 
financial  adviser  of  the  house.  He  remained  in  these 
relations  till  foiling  health  caused  him  to  withdraw 
from  active  participation  in  the  business ;  but  he  re- 
tained a  general  advisory  interest  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Appleton  was  a  director  of  several  financial  institu- 
tions and  a  member  of  the  Union,  Century,  Universi- 
ty, and  New  York  Yacht  clubs. 

Astori  Jolm  Jaooby  second,  capitalist,  bom  in  New 
York  city,  June  10,  1822 ;  died  there,  Feb.  22,  1890. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  first,  and  a 
son  of  William  B.  Astor ;  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
College;  subsequently  studied  in  the  University  of 
Qottingen,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Law  Bdiool. 
and,  uter  spending  a  year  in  law  practice,  enterea 
the  office  of  the  family  estate  in  1847.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  great  family  estate,  on  the  rigid  lines  pre- 
scribed by  the  founder,  occupied  his  attention  very 
closely  ^  yet  he  ^rsonally  and  liberally  promoted 
several  mterests  with  whicn  the  lamily  name  had  been 
associated  for  many  years,  and  through  his  wife  was 
constantly  engu[ed  in  decas  of  practiod  benevolence. 
On  the  death  ofnis  father  he  assumed,  as  head  of  the 
family,  the  special  care  of  the  Astor  Library,  though 
he  would  accept  no  other  office  in  its  directory  than 
that  of  treasurer.  In  1879  he  deeded  the  institution 
three  lots  on  Lafayette  Place,  on  which  he  subsequent- 
ly erected  the  extension  known  as  the  North  Library 
Building,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The  librarv  also  re- 
ceived from  him  a  valuable  collection  of  early  printed 
books  and  rare  manuscripts,  and  other  contributions, 
which  brought  the  aggregate  of  the  family  benefac- 
tions to  the  institution  up  to  $1,250^000.  Another 
object  of  his  special  favor  was  Trinity  Church,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  vestrvman  for  many  yearn  ana  to 
which,  in  association  with  his  brother,  he  presented  tlie 
rcredos  and  altar,  which  cost  $80,000,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  fiither.  Through  his  wife  he  virtually  built  the 
New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  placed  the  Woman's  Hos- 
pital beyond  the  possibility  of  financial  failure,  made 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  one  of  the  foremost  insti- 
tutions of  practical  benevolence  in  the  country,  and 
aided  other  institutions  and  enterprises  to  an  extent 
of  which  only  himself,  his  wife,  andsome  trusted  third 
person  were  ever  aware.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
m  1887  he  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  her  superb  collection  of  loccs.  By  his  father's 
will  he  received  two  thirds  of  the  family  estate  (vari- 
ouRly  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $*100,000,0(K)  to 
$150,000,000),  and  this  share,  with  its  accumulations, 
he  in  turn  bequeathed  to  his  son,  "William  Waldori 
Astor,  who  thus  became  the  head  of  the  family.  His 
public  bequests  included  $100,000  to  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital ;  $50,000  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ; 
$100,000  to  the  New  York  Cancer  Hospital ;  $400,000 
to  the  Astor  Library,  the  net  income  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  purchase  of  books ;  and  $50,000  to 
the  library,  the  income  to  be  used  in  paying  the  trus- 
tees for  attendance  at  regular  meetings  of  the  board 
at  the  rate  of  $10  each  for  each  meeting. 

Baker,  Geage  K.,  dramatist,  bom  in  Portland,  Mo., 
July  2, 1882 ;  died  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 1890. 
He  removed  to  Boston  at  an  early  age^  learned  the 
publishing  business  there,  and  carried  it  on,  with  a 
partner  and  alone,  for  several  years.  He  became  edi- 
torial reader  and  superintendent  of  the  publinhing  de- 
partment in  the  firm  of  Lee  A  Shepard  in  1862,  and 
remained  with  the  firm  till  June,  1889,  when  illness 


compelled  him  to  resign.  From  youth  he  had  tukeD 
an  active  interest  in  the  amateur  drama,  and  he  be- 
came widely  known  through  the  performance  of  hi» 
dramatic  compositions  bv  clubs  and  societies.  His 
plays,  which  were  popular  in  New  England,  num- 
bered about  eightv,  and  included  ^*  Wanted,  a  Male 
Cook,"  *'  Above  the  Clouds."  '^  Among  the  Break- 
ers," »*  Down  by  the  Sea,'*  "  Better  than  Gold," 
"  Mevada,"  "  Rebecca's  Triumph,"  "  Bread  on  the 
Waters,"  and  "  Comrades  and  Mes&mates."  He  ed- 
ited a  series  of  ballads,  and  published  the  novck 
"  Kunninff  to  Waste  "  and  **■  Something  Better." 

Buiy,  rataiok,  horticulturist,  bom  near  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, in  Mav,  1816;  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June 
28, 1890.  He  was  educated  and  became  a  teacher  in  a 
national  school,  and  when  twenty  years  old  emigimted 
to  the  United  States.  His  first  employment  as  a  clerk 
in  Prince  &  Co's  nursery  in  Flushing,  L.  1.,  led  him 
to  adopt  the  business  of  a  nurseryman,  and  alter  four 
years'  experience  he  became  a  partner  of  George  £11- 
wan^er  in  Rochester.  He  appbed  his  whole  attention 
to  his  business,  and  made  a  special  and  detailed  study 
of  horticulture  and  pomology,  and  the  firm  soon  bc^ 
came  widely  known  os  growere  and  importers,  and 
their  nurseries  became  the  laivest  in  ttie  country' . 
In  1844  he  became  editor  of  the"*  Genesee  Famnerl" 
and  in  1852  left  that  paper  and  was  editor  of  the 
'*  Horticulturist "  for  two  vears.  He  was  a  iTM^uent 
contributor  to  agricultural  and  other  publications, 
writing  particulariy  on  pomolcMy ,  published  a  *"  Treat- 
ise on  tne Fruit  Garden"  (1851 ;  new  ed.,  1878),  and 
compiled  the  '*  Catalogue ''  of  tiie  Amencon  romo- 
logical  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
control  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultund  £xperi> 
ment  Station,  an  ex-president  of  the  New  Y'ork  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  president  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  for  over  twenty  years^ 

Bateii  Oliarlotte  Fiake,  author,  bom  in  New  *York 
city,  Nov.  80, 1888 ;  died  there  Jan.  4, 1890.  She  re- 
moved to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1847,  received  a  pub^ 
lie-school  education  there,  and  began  writing  vcrae» 
while  very  voung.  As  a  contributor  to  *'  Our  Y'oung 
Folks  "  and  other  magazines,  she  soon  obtained  a 
wide  reputation.  Early  in  her  literan*  career  she  won 
the  friendship  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  whom  she 
subsequently  assisted  in  compiliiij^  his  **  PocnkS  ot 
Places,"  making  numerous  translations  fortliat  work. 
She  published  several  works,  among  which  "  Ki^k. 
and  other  Poems "  ( 1879)  is  the  best  known,  ana 
edited  **  The  Longfellow  Birthday  Book,"  **  The 
Seven  Voices  of  Sympathy  "  (1881),  and  "  The  Cam- 
bridge Book  of  Poegy  "  (1882). 

ButeTi  Jededlah  Hyde  surgeon,  bom  in  Staiford, 
Orange  County,  Vt,  May  11,  1887 ;  died  in  Wasbimr- 
ton^  D.  C,  Deo.  4,  1S90.  He  was  graduated  at  tne 
Umversitv  of  Vermont  in  1859,  and  at  its  medical  de- 
partment In  1861,  and  entered  the  army  as  suiseon  of 
the  Twelfth  MassaohuttettB  Intiantr}'  on  June  2^  1S«;1. 
He  was  appointed  surgeon  of  United  States  volunteers 
April  4,  1862;  bre vetted  lieutenant-colonel  and  col- 
onel for  services  in  the  recruitment  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  and  for  fiuthful  services  durin^p  the 
war,  March  18  and  80, 1865  j  commisi<ioned  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  assistant  medical  purveyor  in  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  armv,  July  90,  lb67  » 
lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  medical  purveyor,  March 
12, 1872 ;  colonel  and  chief  me<tical  purveyor,  June 
28, 1874 ;  and  appointed  suigeon-general  of  the  army, 
Aug.  16,  1890.  Dr.  Baxter  was  also  a  graduate 
of  the  law  department  of  Columbian  University. 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  gave  him  the  degree  or 
LL.  B.  in  1875;  compiler  of  Medical  Statistics  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Bureau" ;  and  a  member 
of  several  medical  and  scientific  associations. 

Beardsleji  CUdney  BniTf  lawyer,  bom  in  Monroe,  Conn., 
Aug.  20,  1822 ;  died  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  S4, 
1890.  He  came  from  a  family  of  lawyers,  an<i  was  a 
son  of  Judge  Cyrus  Beardsley.  After  studying  at 
Yale  College  in  1889-'40,  he  studied  law  in  Danborr, 
was  admittcKl  to  the  bar  in  August,  1843,  ami  became 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court  in  Norwalk  m  1S44.    He 
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moved  to  Bridgeport  in  1850,  was  a  State  Senator  in 


of  Erroi^.  which  he  occupied  till  oonstrained  by  fail- 
iug  healtn  to  resi^  on  ^ov.  1, 1889. 

Beatty,  Onnondi  educator,  born  in  Moaou  County, 
Ky.,  Auff.  13, 1815;  died  in  Danville.  Ky.,  June  24, 
189U.  lie  was  graduated  at  Center  College,  Danville, 
took  port  of  the  couive  at  Yale  College,  and  returning 
to  Center  College  was  appointed  Profesi^or  of  Chem- 
iatry,  Natural  rhilofiopny,  and  Mathematics  there. 
Id  1873  he  was  chosen  president  ot  the  college  and 
ProfesHor  of  Metaphysics  and  Political  Science,  and  he 
held  thei«e  offices  till  his  resi^nntion  in  1886.  lie  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  m>m  the  College  of  New 
Jeraev  in  1868. 

Brakf  Jamea  Baznioy  legislator,  bom  inDumfKee- 
shire,  Scotland,  Feb.  18,  1822 ;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  MajT  8, 1890.  '  He  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion in  his  native  country,  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  parents  while  a  youth,  settled  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  was  g^nduated  at  the  Law  School  of  Transyl- 
vania University  in  1846.  He  began  to  practice  in 
Lexington,  and  for  twenty  jrears  applied  himself 
closely  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  achieved  exoep- 
tional  success.  In  1866  ne  was  elected  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Kentucky  District  as  a 
Democrat,  and  in  1868, 1870,  and  1672  was  re-elected, 
declming  a  renominaition  in  1874  and  resuming  prac- 
tice. In  Ma^,  1876,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  commission  to  define  the  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  following  winter 
was  elected  United  States  Senator.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1882  and  1888,  and  his  third  term  would  have  ex- 
pired March  4, 1895.  As  Representative  and  Senator 
Mr.  Beck  bad  served  on  several  important  committees, 
including  those  on  ways  and  means,  civil  servio3  and 
retrenchment,  appropriations,  finance,  expenditure  of 
public  money,  inquiry  into  the  claims  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  against  Nicaragua,  transportation 
routes  to  the  seaboara,  and  ( ioiut  select)  on  tne  insur- 
rectionary States.  He  was  tne  most  rapid  speaker  in 
the  national  Le^slature,  a  tireless  worker  in  his  com- 
mittees, an  able  debater,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of 
tariff  reform.  His  last  official  act  was  the  preparation 
of  the  minority  report  on  the  tariff  in  1889. 

Beokwtth,  CbijdoDf  lawyer  bom  in  Caledonia  County, 
Vt.,  in  1828;  died  in  Hinsdale,  111.,  Aug.  18,  1890. 
He  was  educated  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  and  at  the 
University  of  Vermont:  was  admitted  to  the  bars  of 
Vermont  and  Manrlana ;  removed  to  Chicago  early 
m  hij<  professional  career;  and  became  an  associate 
iustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  general  so- 
licitor of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company, 
and  attorney  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Beokwlthi  John  Watnui  clergyman,  bom  in  Raleigh, 

N.  C,  Feb.  9, 
1881;  died  in  At- 
lanta, 6a.,  Nov. 
28,  1890.  He 
was  graduated  at 
Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1852: 
was  ordainea 
deacon  in  the 
Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in 
1854,  and  priest 
in  1855  :  was  sta- 
\  tioned  in  Wades- 
borough,  N.  C, 
and  in  Anne 
Arundel  County, 
Md.,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
civil  war ;  was 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Demopolis,  Ala.,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war ;  and  afu^r  its  dose  was  rector 
of  Trimty  Church,  New  Orleans,  till  elected  bishop 


of  the  diooeee  of  Georgia.    He  was  consecrated  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Savannah,  April  2,  1868. 

BeUdiM,  William  Worthi  lawyer,  bora  in  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1829 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Oct.  11-18,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1848;  studied  law  in  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851 ;  and  set- 
tled in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion, became  active  in  politics  as  a  Douglas  Democrat, 
and  served  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1 857-* 58.  In 
November,  1861,  he  waa  commissioned  major  of  the 
Fifteenth  Iowa  volunteers,  with  which  he  served  in 
the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee,  and  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Sniloh,  the  siege  and  battle  or  Corinth,  the 
sieges  of  Vicksburg  and  Atlanta,  and  the  battles 
around  Atlanta,  in  July,  1864.  For  his  services  in 
the  latter  campaign  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general. 
On  March  18, 1865,  he  was  brevetted  mt^jor-genend  of 
volunteers,  and  on  Aug.  24  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service.  He  declined  an  appointment  in  the  regular 
army ;  was  collector  of  interaal  revenue  for  the  First 
Iowa  District  ftom  1865  till  Oct.  18,  1869 ;  and  waa 
then  called  to  President  Grant's  Cabinet  aa  Secretary 
of  War.  He  held  this  office  till  March  7,  1876,  when 
he  resigned  in  consequence  of  charges  oi  offidal  cor- 
mption,  in  that,  with  nis  knowledge,  a  member  of  hia 
familv  had  received  $24,460  between  Oct.  10, 1870, 
and  March  2,  1876,  in  consideration  of  his  appoint- 
ment of  Caleb  B.  Marsh  to  be  post-trader  at  Fort 
Sill,  Indian  Territory.  On  the  ohaiges  he  was  im- 
peached and  tried  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
waa  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  jurisdiction. 
He  passed  the  remainaer  of  his  life  in  practicing  hia 

Eroiession  in  Washington.  His  friends  daimea  that 
e  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  pavment  of  the  monev  till 
the  charges  were  preferred,  ana  that  he  afterwara  re- 
flised  to  admit  or  deny  the  all^tious,  iu  order  to 
screen  the  culpable  member  of  his  famUy.  He  waa 
found  dead  in  nis  bed  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  18,  hav- 
ing been  seen  alive  last  on  the  evening  of  the  11th. 

Belmont,  Angoat,  banker,  bom  in  Alzey,  Germany, 
Doc.  «.  1816  ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  24,  1890. 
He  was  educated  iu  Frankfort,  and  when  fourteen 
vears  old  waa  apprenticed  to  the  Rothschild  banking 
nouse  in  that  city.  In  1888  he  was  sent  to  Naples  to 
attend  to  the  firm's  interests ;  in  1887  went  to  Havana 
for  a  simiUu'  purpose ;  and  soon  afterward  to  New 
York  city,  where  the  business  of  the  firm  was  seriously 
threatened  bv  the  financial  panic.  He  soon  deter- 
mined to  mslce  the  latter  city  his  permanent  home, 
and  established  himself  in  the  banking  business  ana 
as  the  American  representative  of  the  Rothschilds. 
In  1 844-*  50  he  was  the  consul-general  of  Austria  in 
New  York  city,  resigning  on  account  of  disapproval 
of  Austria's  treatment  or  Hungary  j  in  1858  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  charge  (Pqfatrea  at  the  Hague  ; 
and  in  1854-'58  waa  minister  resident  there.  While 
holding  this  appointment,  he  negotiated  an  im- 
portant consular  convention  and  rendered  other  diplo- 
matic service,  for  which  he  received  the  special  thanka 
of  the  United  States  State  Department.  In  1860  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
where  he  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas ;  and  when 
a  portion  of  the  delegates  withdrew  and  oi^^anized  the 
convention  in  Baltimore,  he  became  active  in  that 
body,  and  was  by  it  maae  chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee,  which  place  he  held  without 
interruption  till  1872.  He  remained  an  influential 
worker  in  his  party  till  after  the  presidentul  election 
of  1676.  and  then  closed  his  active  political  career. 
Mr.  Belmont  was  widely  known  as  a  liberal  patron 
of  fine  arts  and  of  the  turf.  He  gathered  one  of  the 
most  noted  collections  of  painting  in  the  United 
States  ;  was  President  of  the  American  Jockey  Club 
for  twentv  years,  and  owned  several  stables  of  racing 
and  breeding  horses. 

Benton,  John  Deaat  model-maker,  born  in  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, Boston  Harbor,  in  1828 ;  died  in  East 
rrovidenoe,  R.  I.,  Oct.  18,  1890.  He  learned  and  fol- 
lowed the  jeweler's  trade  till  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Rhode  lal- 
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and  YolunteeTB.  While  in  the  serrioe  he  contracted 
rheumatbm  in  his  hands,  which  led  to  his  discharge 
for  disability.  He  settled  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
began  mailing  surgical  instruments  for  use  in  the 
arim'.  An  order  to  make  a  model  of  Ericsson's 
^*  Monitor  "  led  him  to  undertake  a  business  in  which 
he  became  famous.  The  *^ Monitor*'  model  was 
made  of  ^Id  for  a  watoh-chnrm,  and  had  a  revolving 
turret  and  a  propeller  that  would  turn  at  will.  The 
accuracv  of  this  miniature  model  won  him  the  lasting 
friendsnip  of  Capt.  Ericsson,  for  whom  he  made  a 
working  model  of  the  United  States  frigate  *^  Boan- 
oke."  8ubee<)uently  he  made  models  of  steam  yachts, 
locomotives,  steamships,  the  Corliss  centennial  en- 
gine. Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  electric  cars, 
and  of  several  of  the  new  naval  cruisers,  nearly  all  of 
gold  and  silver  and  with  musical  boxes  attached.  He 
did  all  Uie  work  himself,  though  his  hands  and  fingers 
were  drawn  out  of  shape  by  rheumatism. 

Bigdow,  Heoiy  Jaooo,  physician,  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1818;  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Oct.  80. 1890. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  was  graduated  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  College,  and  supplemented  his  med- 
ical studies  with  a  course  in  Europe.  Early  in  his 
career  he  became  interested  in  experiments  with 
aniBsthetic  agents,  and  in  November,  1846,  he  made 
the  first  pubuc  announcement  of  their  discovery  and 
successfcu  application.  Dr.  Bigclow  was  surgeon  to 
the  Massachusetts  Qeneral  Hospital  for  manv  yeaiv, 
and  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Harvard  College  for 
twenty  years.  In  1869  he  published  a  notable  work 
on  the  mechanism  of  dislocatioxut  by  the  fiexions 
method,  and  his  labors  in  the  field  of  practical  suivcrv 
gained  him  membership  in  the  principal  medical, 
surreal,  and  scientific  societies  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

BflUngs,  Fredeiidk,  lawyer,  bom  in  Boyalton,  Vt., 
Sept.  27,  1828 ;  died  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Sept.  80, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1844 :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  and 
removing  to  San  Francisco  in  1849  was  the  first  law- 
yer that  opened  an  office  in  that  citv.  His  first  client 
was  John  A  Sutter,  on  whose  rancn  James  W.  Mar- 
shall had  first  discovered  gold.  Soon  after  his  ai^ 
rival  he  formed  a  partnership  with  A.  C.  Peachy. 
Subsequently  Qen.  Henry  W.  Halleck  was  admitted 
to  the  firm  and  «ven  charge  of  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  land  title  ousiness.  and  afterward  Trenor  W. 
Park  became  a  partner.  Tne  finu  prospered  greatly 
and  held  together  till  1861,  when  Gen.  Scott  solicited 
Qen.  Halleck  to  rejoin  the  army,  and  Mr.  Billings 
went  to  England  as  the  attorney  or  John  C.  Fremont 
in  the  matter  of  his  Mariposa  estate.  Mr.  Billings  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  in  1868,  resumed  practice  for 
two  years,  and  then  settled  in  WoodstocK,  Vt.  In 
1866,  while  taking  a  long  journey  for  his  health,  he 
became  impressed  with  the  vastness  and  resources  of 
the  region  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and 
was  induced  to  purchase  a*  twelfth  interest  m  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  In  1870  he  be- 
came a  director  of  the  company,  and  organized  and 
managed  its  land  department.  In  1876  he  formulated 
the  plan  of  reorganization  by  which  its  bonded  debt 
was  wiped  out,  and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
executive    committee,  and   m  1879  he  was  elected 

f resident  of  the  company.  He  held  this  office  till 
881,  and  in  that  time  rapidly  pushed  the  extension  of 
the  road  and  its  connectdons.  and  largely  advanced 
the  value  of  its  securities.  When  Henry  Villard  se- 
cured a  majority  of  the  company's  stock,  Mr.  Billings 
retired  from  the  presidency,  but  retained  his  stock 
and  his  seat  in  the  directory.  He  then  became  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  or  the  Nicaragpua  Canal,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  company,  and  a  director  in  the  con- 
struction company.  In  his  life-time  Mr.  Billings 
presented  the  University  of  Vermont  with  a  library 
Duilding  at  a  cost  of  $200^000 ;  purchased  and  gave 
the  library,  the  rich  collection  of  12.C00  volumes  on 
philology,  European  literature,  and  uistory  gathered 


by  Oeoive  P.  Marsh ;  gave  the  library,  an  endow- 
ment of  )60.000 ;  rebuilt  the  Congregational  church 
at  Woodstock  at  a  cost  of  $65,000 ;  and  built  a  chureh 
in  the  town  of  Billings,  Montana,  which  was  named 
for  him.  He  bequeathed  $50,000  to  Amherst  CoUeee 
to  endow  a  professorship,  $50,000  to  Mr.  Moody^s 
school  for  boys  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  equally 
liberal  sums  to  other  institutions.  He  reoeiyed  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  trom  the  University  of  Vermont. 

BlaiaSy  Walker,  lawyer,  bom  in  Augusta^  Me.,  May 
8. 1855 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  15,  1890. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hon.  James  6.  Blaine,  and 
was  graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1876.  He  thea 
studied  for  two  yean  in  the  Law  School  of  Columbia 
College,  and  alter  being  ^duated  there  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  his  native  State,  and  began  prac- 
ticing with  Cushman  K.  Davia  (now  United  States 
Senator)  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  1881 .  when  his  firtber 
entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Garneld  as  Secretarjr 
of  State,  Walker  was  appointed  third  aasistant  secre- 
tary, and  soon  afterward  accompanied  Uon.  William 
H.  Trescott  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission  to  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia.  Soon  alter  his  sailiiig  for  South 
America,  notice  was  received  in  Washiz^on  of  the 
death  of  Gen.  Judson  Kilpatriok,  United  States  minis- 
ter to  Chili,  and  Presiaent  Arthur  appointed  Mr. 
Blaine  ehargi  d'a^aireB  in  that  country.  On  the  re- 
tirement of  his  Tiither  fVom  the  State  Depaitmcnl, 
President  Arthur  app<unted  Walker  assistant  oounsd 
for  the  United  States  before  the  Court  of  Commission- 
ers of  Alabama  Claims.  He  held  this  office  till  the 
court  ceased  to  exist,  Jan.  1,  I8b6,  and  then  removed 
to  Chicago  to  practice  law.  In  March,  1889,  Prea- 
dent  Harrison  appointed  him  solicitor  of  tM  State 
Department,  in  succession  to  Francis  Wharton. 

Blaiii  Samuel  fitedsi  lawyer,  bom  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  1621 ;  died  in  Holidavsbui^,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1890.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  is 
which  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  oonunittee  od 
private  land  claims ;  and  in  1860  he  was  re-electedL 
and  became  chairman  of  his  old  committee  and  a 
member  of  several  others.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Blair  Coontv  bar. 

Bokeri  Qeorge  Hemy,  author,  bom  in  PhiUSelphia, 
Pa..  Oct.  6,  1628;  died  there,  Jan.  2,  1890.  He  was 
gniauated  at  Princeton  in  1848 ;  was  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced  ;  spent  sevenl 
years  in  European 
travel;  and  published 
his  first  volume  of 
poems  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States 
in  1847.  In  the  fol- 
lowing y&KT  he  pub- 
Usheahis  first  dra- 
matic work,  "  Calay- 
noB^  a  tragedy," 
which  was  produced 
on  the  stage  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United 
States  soon  afterward, 
and  was  revived  by 
Lawrence  Barrett  in 
the  United  States  in 
1888.  From  the  ap- 
pearance '  of  these 
works  he  applied 
himself    closely     to 

poetic  and  dramatic  com|)08ition,  intermittinsr  ^th 
periods  of  activitjr  in  political  life.  He  was  originally 
a  Democrat,  but  joined  the  Republican  party  on  itf^ 
formation,  and  was  constant  to  it  through  UfiL  As-  s 
founder  and  active  member  of  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia  and  as  a  writer  of  war  Ijries,  be  ren- 
dered the  Union  cause  a  hearty  and  fruitful  service 
during  the  civil  war.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  in 
1876  he  was  transferred  to  Rusi^ia,  and  in  1979  he  r^- 
signod  and  returned  home.  His  _poetioa]  works  com- 
prise: ''The  Lesson  of  life"  (Philadelphia,  1847); 
*' Plays  and  Poems"  (1866);   Poems  of  the  War*' 
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(1864) ;  '*  Street  Lyrics  *' :  '^  KOnigsmark,  and  other  New  Jersey,  who  had  shown  him  many  kindnesses. 

Poems"  (1869);   and  "The  Book  of  the  Dead*'  The  father  was  killed  in  a  tribal  fend  when  the  sou 

(1882).    Among  his  notable  poems  are  "  The  Ivory  was  four  yean  old,  after  .the  Indians  had  been  r&> 

Carver,"  ^*  The  Podesta's  Daughter,"  "  Song  of  the  moved  to  the  Indian  Territory.    Young  Elias  was 

Kartb,"  *^  A  Ballad  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  and  *'  A  educated  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  studied  civil  en^neer- 

Diijre  for  a  Soldier."   His  dramatic  works  are  "  Calay-  ing,  and,  as  his  fother's  murderers  had  set  a  price  on 

nos"  (1848),  "Anne  Bolleyn,''    "Leonor  de  6u^  his  head,  spent  several  yean  in  Washingtx^n,  D.  0. 

nun,"   "  Franoesca   da   Rimini."    "  The    Widow's  He  also  stucued  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 

MArriai^,"  and  "  The  Betrothal."  became  an  accomplished  linguist  and  musician.    He 

Boodwiger,  John  Hemr  AiigaitDif  der^man.  bom  in  settled  in  Arkansas,  and  in  1860  was  elected  chairman 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1817:  aied  in  Colleffeville.  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.  In  the  following 
Pa..  Aug.  19,  1890.  He  was  mduated  at  Marshall  year  he  became  editor  of  the  ^*  True  Democrat"  in 
Coll^Ee  in  1887,  and  at  MeroerabuTfr  Theological  Sem-  Little  Bock,  and  migor  of  a  regiment  of  Cherokee  In- 
inary^  in  1888 ;  was  a  tutor  in  Marahall  College  while  dians  that  he  had  recruited  for  the  Confederate  serv- 
itudymg  there ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  (German  ice.  He  also  served  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
Reformed  Church  in  Lewistown,  Pa.,  in  •1888;  and  Through  his  influence  the  Government  made  the 
held  pastorates  in  Waynesborou^.  Easton,  and  Phil-  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  1868.  As  a  poli- 
adelpma  tU]  1870,  when  he  was  cnosen  President  of  tician  he  was  noted  for  his  peraistont  advocacy  ot  the 
Ureinus  College,  at  Collegeville,  and  of  its  theologi-  theory  that  the  Federal  Government  should  OT||[anizo  a 
oal  department.  He  received  the  d£^|pree  of  D.D.  special  system  for  the  Indian  Territory,  divide  the 
iTODi  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1854.  Dr.  land  among  the  Indians  in  severalty,  and  extend  to 
Bomben^r  tranjslated  and  condensed  six  volumes  of  them  the  rights  of  dtixenship,  and  for  his  opposition 
Herzog's  ^^  Encvclopsedia "  into  two  in  1856-'62,  and  to  the  John  Boss  influence  in  the  Cherokee  tribe, 
was  prevented  from  completinfif  the  work  by  the  civil  Boweiii  Fraodsi  educator,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
war.  His  publications  include  *^  Infant  Salvation  iii  Sept.  8,  1811;  died  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Jan.  21, 
its  Relation  to  Depravity,  to  Beeeneration,  and  to  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvara  in  1888^  and  was 
Baptism"  (Philadelphia^  1859) :  ^°Five  Tears  at  the  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  in  Phillips  Ex- 
Race  Street  Church,  with  an  Ecclesiastical  Appen-  eter  Aoademv.  In  1885  he  returned  to  Harvard  as 
dix"  (1860) ;  **  The  Bevised  Liturgy,  a  Histoiy  and  tutor  in  Greek,  and  was  soon  appointed  instructor  of 
Criticism  of  the  Bitualistic  Movement  in  the  Beformed  the  senior  class  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  in 
Church"  (1866);  and  ^'Beformed,  not  Bitualistic,  a  1850  was  appointed  to  the  professonhip  of  History; 
Reply  to  Dr.  Nevin's  '  Vindication ' "  (1867).  He  and  in  1858  was  transferred  to  that  oT  Natural  Be- 
ali$o  edited  "  The  Beformed  Church  Monthly  "  in  ligion.  Moral  Ph^loeophv,  and  Civil  Polity,  which  he 
186S-*77.  held  until  his  death.    He  opposed  the  doctrines  of 

Bonham,  IGBedge  L«.  lawyer,  bom  in   Edgefield,  Darwin,  and  accepted  those  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

8.  C,  Dec.  25, 1818 ;  died  in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  '^  The  North  Amei^ 

N.  C,  Aug.  27,  1890.    He  was  graduated  at  South  ioan  Beview"  fh>ml848  till  1854,  and  editor  of  "The 

Carolina  College  in  1884:  served  as  m^orandadju-  American  Almanac"  for  six  yean.    He  translated 

tant-general  of  the  Souto  Carolina  Brigade  in  the  many  French  and  German  philosophical  works,  and 

Semiaule  War  in  Florida  in  1836,  and  was  admitted  published  '*  Behr's  Translation  of  Weber's  Outlines 

to  the  bar  in  1887.    In  1840-'44  he  was  a  Bepresenta-  of  Universal  History,  with  the  addition  of  a  Histoiy 

tive  in  Congress.    During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  of  the  United  States "  (1858} ;  *^  Documents  of  the 

lientenant-oolonel  and  colonel  of  ^e  Twelfth  United  Constitutions  of  England  ana  America,  firom  Magna 

States  Infantrjr.    In  1848-'57  he  was  solicitor  of  the  Charta  to  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789  "  (181^) ; 

Southern  ciixmit,  and  in  1856-'58  was  elected  Bepre-  "  The  Principles  of  Metaphysical  and  EtMcal  Science 

aentative  in  Congress  from  the  Fourth  South  Carolina  applied  to  the  Evidences  of  Beligion  "  (1855) :  ^*  Du- 

District  as  a  Democrat.    He  served  as  a  member  of  ^Id  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mmd,  re- 

the  Committee  on  Military  Afbin  till  the  secession  of  vised  and  abridged,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory 

South  Carolina,  when  he  resigned.    He  was  appointed  Notes  "  (1854) :  '^  The  Principles  of  Political  Econo- 

a  major-general  of  the  South  Carolina  militia :  was  my  applied  to  the  Conditions  and  Institutions  of  the 

comroissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  American  People  "   (1856) ;    "  The   Metaphysics  of 

anny,  April  19, 1861 ;  commanded  the  center  of  Gen.  Sir    William    Hamilton,    collected,    arranged,    and 

Beauregard's  army^  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  abridged  "  (1862) ;  **  De  TocqueviUe's  Democracy  in 

resigned  his  commission  to  enter  the  Confederate  Con<  America,  eaited  with  Notes^'  Q®^^)  i  "  '^  Treatise 

gress,  Jan.  27, 1862.    In  December  following  he  was  on  Logic,  or  the  Laws  of  Pure  Thougot,  comprising 

elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  January,  both  the  Aristotelic  and  the  Hamiltonian  Analyses  of 

1865,  was  again  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  Lo^cal  Forms"  (1864)  ;J^  American  Political  Econo- 
thea 
time 

Oldenburg,  (3«rmany,  Aug.  1, 1826 ;  died  in  Kalama-  Study  of  the  English  Bible,  considered  in  it»  lliterary 

soo,  Mich.,  May  3,  1890.    When  thirteen  years  old  he  and  Secular  As^ct"  (1886). 

accompanied  his  parents  to  the  United  States.    He  Bowen,  Jolm  Elioty  journalist,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N. 

was  graduated  at  St.  Xavier's  College  and  Seminary,  T.,  in  June,  1858 :  died  there,  Jan.  8,  1890.    He  was 


diocese,  and  after  holding  these  offices  for  eleven  and  contributed  to  various  American  and  European 
years,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Calydon  and  adminls-  magazines.  During  the  past  eight  ^reara  he  traveled 
tnitor  of  the  diocese  of  Detroit,  on  Feb.  8, 1870.    He     extensively  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    He  received 


when  he  resigned.  Bcydf  Bobert,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.^n 

Bimdhiot,  Ettas  0.i  lawyer,  bom  in  the  old  Cherokee  1884;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July,  80, 1890.    He 

nation,  near  the  present  ci^  of  Bome,  Ga.,  in  1885 ;  was  appointed  an  acting  midshipman  in  the  United 

^ed  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Sept  27,  1890.    He  was  a  States  navy  on  Jan.  14, 1850;  was  promoted  midship- 

wn  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  chief  Kill-kee-nah,  who  man  the  same  day ;  passed  midshipman   June  ^, 

in  early  life  assumed  the  name  of  Elias  Boudinot,  of  1856 ;  master,  Jan.  22, 1858 ;  lieutenant  the  day  fol- 


I 
I 


i 


appaiated  supervisor  of  Iha  harbor  of  New  York,  uid 
held  this  office  until  mode  iiiBi>s(tor  of  merchant  Tea- 
setH  in  the  port  oF  Xbw  York. 

Bojnton,  lolm  Famliam,  ioventor,  bom  in  BradTord, 
Uass.,  Sept.  20,  1811 ;  iod  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
SO,  1890.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  Ciillege,  New 
York  city  ;  studied  medic'iDe  and  reoeived  bis  diploma 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and.  after  praotlcicg  a  short  time  in 
several  Eaaltim  and  WeUerzi  intiea,  bocame  a  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  popular  scientific  ledurea.  He  spent 
Mveral  Tears  in  traveling  through  nearly  every  State 
ID  the  Uniou,  lecturing  on  "  Oeology  and  the  Natural 
MialoryofCreatioD"  and  kindred  subjectn,  and  settled 
la  Syiucuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1816.  Atthe  Wioalnii  of  the 
gold  eicitement  in  1S49  lie  vent  to  Caliroinia,  and 
■pent  several  years  in  suooeesfal  minin?  eperatioaa. 
Betuniing  to  Syracuse,  he  laid  out  a  Ismoui  peach 
orchard  and  applied  himself  to  soieatifio  atudy  and 
inveniinn.  Hia  flr^t  invention  was  the  chemical  ap- 
Lod  lodpient  fires,  which 

.ueuiBher.     'ciis  was  followed  by  ■ 
method  of  eEtrootlng  gold  fVom  ore 


panttus  for  putting ' 


aoda  founlal 

by  the  vacu.__  ^ , . 

ini;caat  iron  into  malleable  steel;  the  method  of  color- 
ing buttons  and  glassware,  DOW  generally  used  :  and 
a  patent  wall  plaster,  which  he  had  nearly  perioclod 
at  the  timoof  his  death.  lie  received  more  than  thirty 
pateata.  Dr.  Boynton  exposed  the  fraudulent  repre- 
sentatiODB  concerning  the  ''  Cardiff  Oi&nl,"  fumiiihed 
the  prsBB  of  New  York  dty  with  daily  bulletins  on 
the  condition  of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Tanner  during  bis 
memorable  faat  in  1880  and  firat  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  Tewkabury  lUasa.)  almshouse 


the  remainder  of  Ma  life  to  work  among  tl 
■□d  the  poor  of  the  city  ;  waa  a  delegate  to  t 
national  Convention  of  Childrens'  Charitieali 
in  18fi6;  made  a  sanitary  investigation  of 
cities  in  Great  Britain  in  1865 ;  and  was  a  d< 
the  International  Fnson  Congress  in  Londoi 
His  work  in  New  York  ijty  became  known 
out  Europe,  and  bis  adrioe  was  sought  for  < 

oflbe  poor  and  of  youth  in  view.  For  m 
twenty  Tears  be  was  an  editorial  writer  for  i 
York  "  Tiroea  "  and  a  contributor  w  its  book 
generally  confining  himself  to  theological  a 
anthropio  subjects.  His  publieationa  includi 
gaiy  in  1851 "  (New  YoA,  1852) ;  "  Home  IJI 
many"(l»S3);  "  The  Norse  Folk"  (18S7); 
Sermons  lo  Newsbova"  (1881) ;  "  Kaoes  of 
World"  (1893);  "The  New  Weef  (1869) 
Dsngerons  Chissea  oT  New  York,  and  Twenl 
Work  among  tliera"  (18T2,  third  edition 
"  Free  Tnule  as  promoting  Peace  and  Gi 
among  Men"  {18791;  "  Geatu  Chrisli,  or  ■ 
of  Humane  Progress  under  Christianity"  (18 
ei^lion,  1885);  and  "  To  the  Unknown  God' 
BnniCQi,  Sheriook  Amm,  educator,  bom  it 
burj  Conn.,  April  21,  1807  ;  died  in  MansSel 
May  7,  1890.  When  ha  was  a  few  month" 
parenta  nettled  fifteen  milea  fVom  Clovelani 
then  had  but  three  lo^  cabins. 


and  worke 
[teenth;ei 

waa  appoinle 


It  did  n 


ansa  uHiuKi  puiuuitarvuiat.  bom  ID  Litch- 

, ].,  June  19, 18M:  died  m  the  Tyrol,  Switi- 

eriand,  Aug.  11,  1890.     He  was  graduated  at  Yale 


settlers'  eehool 

be  began  teaohing.    In 

ant  principal  of  the  Norwalk  Academy,  ui 
was  graduated  at  Kenyon  College  in  l8$t, 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Prvlcetant  E 
Cburch,  in  Cindnuati,  in  IStG.  After  sen 
year  as  a  missiooar;  in  LancaBter,  Ohio,  be  ei 
Granville,  Ohio,  in  183T,  and  lemaioed  tbeiei 
In  September,  of  that  Tear,  he  was  chosen  P 
of  Kenyon  College,  and,  alter  holdiii((  the  ol 
years,  resigned  to  accept  the  rectorship  o 
'Chunih,  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  which  he  held  foi 
years.  He  tlien  returned  lo  Kenvon  CoUeice . 
Pmfessor  of  Theology  in  lis  seminary  for  flv 
besides  editing  tbe  "  WeKtem  EniKopaliai 
was  chosen  rector  of  Grace  Chureh.  Manidleld. 
Juno,  1872,  and  offlraaled  there  till  1888,  whei 
tired  finm  active  service.  Be  reeeived  tbe  i 
D.  D.  from  Geneva  College,  N.  Y.,  In  184S.  i 
of  LL.  D.  after  r—'^--   '-    "----'-'       •■■ 


■on  was  a  life-Ion^  fHend  of  Senator  Shenn 
writes  that  bis  life  was  "  honorable  in  all  il 
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IvidiDfC.  He  ftfterwkrd  cUlnied  thot  ths  Federal 
lulhonmn  Jud  given  him  no  notice  of  the  intendod 
pt»B4ge  of  the  troops  «o  that  be  could  havB  provided 

Ktice  prot«ctioD,  and  that  the  tiitalitie»  occurred  xtter 
b*d  returDed  to  hiA  otli<^,  p^uppoeLng  that  hIJ  the 
Inx>p9  hsd  embuked.  I^Bident  Lincolc  oomplimeDl- 
edlMmlorhigcanduct.  Oo  Sept.  1 2  Mayor  Brawn  ud 
MveiilmerobetH  of  the  State  Legislature  were  anssted 
bj  the  Fedfral  authorities,  and  were  ooDtlned  in 
vinous  Ibrta  till  the  erpiration  of  his  lerm  of  office. 
In  1867  he  wu  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutionsl 
Uonventioa  uid  fmm  18TS  til]  lEaS  he  waa  chief 
jiutice  ol  the  Harvland  Supreme  Cou 
"  "'  e  Maiyland  Hiatorifal  Bi 


orthnHcompileraof  thaflmt '' UigeMofthe  Deoiaioiu 
of  the  Court  of  AppcaLi." 

Browi,  Jamas  lunaaita,  banker,  bom  in  Bammom, 
Ud.,  Dec  S,  IBiU  ;  died  In  Manehestar,  Vt.,  July  IB, 
1990.  He  was  educated  io  his  oative  ci^,  eDteicd 
the  bankliis  house  of  Alexander  Brown  &  SoD,  the 
BaltioKire  branch  of  the  New  York  Arm  of  Brown 
Brothers  A  Co.,  in  18M,  removed  to  New  York  city 
sad  entered  tlie  maiu  office  in  1844,  and  became  a 
member  of  tbc  firm  in  ISSO.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
James  Brawn,  who  founded  tbe  firm  in  18SS.  After 
Kltlidg  io  New  York  dty  he  began  lo  take  an  active 
inlen»t  Id  its  religious,  benerolcnt,  and  charitable  in- 
Etitutioue;  and  at  the  tune  of  his  death  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Hospital,  the  Bloomingi^e 
Aivlum,  and  tbe  American  SodeCy  for  the  Prevention 
of  CruelQ'  to  Animals,  an  ei-preeideiit  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  CtODmercc,  aiid  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Sail- 
ors' Snug  Harbor,  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital,  and 
the  PraleetoDt  £piecopal  Church.  He  bequeathed 
ti.OOO  each  to  the  American  Bible  Sodety,  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Bociety,  the  Sodety  of  Bt.  Jolinland,  and 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  IS  BOO  each  to  the  Foreign 
Committee  of  tbe  Board  of  MiHSioO!!  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Children's  Aid  Sodety. 

thuknaD,  miliam,  nbilantbroplet,  bora  in  Delaware 
Connlv,  Pa.,  April  1,  1811  ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Hsrch  S,  1890.  fie  was  self-educated,  and  ibr  man; 
ytaii  waa  suooeesfully  engaged  in  orocdng  gas  and 
vster-work  planta  for  dtiea  and  nulroad  corporations. 


in  WeA  Seneea^  where  he  remained  till  IBGG;  then 
had  charge  of  the  EvangeUoal  Lutheran  Trioity 
Church  in  Waahington  till  18T0;  and  Ovm  1870  till 
1988  held  paaWratea  in  Hart  and  Euahford,  Minn.,  re- 
moving to  Buffalo  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  one  of 
"ttinguished  njen  in  the  history  of  the  Qer- 


man  EvangeliiMl  Church  in  America,  not  only 
pioneer,  bat  as  a  speaker,  theological  writer,  h] 
ologiat,  and  poeL    In  1679  the  Lutherans  of  Mi 


i  New  Vo'rk  celebrated  tbe 


■DnaDoi  l^irar  Bell,  author,  uoru  m  new  lora  city, 
Feb.  e,  1S2B;  died  there,  May  IC,  1890.  He  came  of 
good  English  stock  on  both  sidea.  He  did  not  have 
the  advantage  ot  a  university  education,  hut  his  liter- 
ary aptitadeB  showed  themselves  at  an  early  age  in  a 
gnat  paaaion  for  books  and  in  contributions  to  newa- 


.pers.     Compelled  by  family 
isinees  when  very  young,  he  became  a  clerk 
itioneiy  honse  of  Jansen  &  Bell,  the  latter  of  tbi 
■0  partners  being  his  ancle.    Here 


till 


n  acquiring  wealth 


, .     of  his  spedal   benefaetiL__, 

He  endowed  the  old  [Tniveniitv  of  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
with  t£e8,000  and  its  name  waa  changed  to  BuckncU 
Dnivereity.  lie  contributed  largelv  to  the  erection  of 
the  Baptist  Publicatjon  Hooso  in  Philadclrihia,  estab- 
lished the  Baptist  Ran)(oon  Mission  in  India,  and  for 
many  years  supported  ten  misaionaries  in  that  ooun- 
trjr,  praented  more  than  200  libraries  tbat  oont  him 
(.''2,000  to  ax  many  churchee  and  mission  stations. 
)rave  (50.000  and  otherwise  aided  in  eitinii^iBhing 
urarlv  1200,000  of  church  debts  in  1882,  and  was  a 

Cnoter  of  the  Baptist  Education  Sodety.  His  bene- 
ions  are  believed  to  have  ag^nted  $1,120,000. 
Bnsrni,  limit  IL,  clergyman,  born  in  Amsfeld, 
Germany,  about  180S ;  died  in  Butfaio,  N.  Y.,  March 
32.  1B90.  He  waa  graduated  at  the  Universitv  of 
l*ip»ic  In  1829,  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry  ioon 
attenvard,  and  removed  to  New  Orleans  with  his  en- 
tire congTegaliou  in  December,  1838,  the  year  in 
which  about  SOn  Lutherana  left  their  native  country 
tnrtbe  United  States.  With  many  of  hia  Saxon  co- 
religionista,  he  settled  in  Perry  County,  Mo.,  and 
alter  lodnghis  wife  and  two  of  his  children  by  death, 
he  removed  to  Buflalo  in  1841,  and  was  eleetid  pastor 
of  a  Lutheran  consregation  there  wiiich  had  emigrated 
from  Pmaaia.  Hia  Tabon'  resulted  in  the  incorpora- 
Bon  of  the  First  Evnngelioal  Lutheran  Trinity  con- 
~n  1844,  whion  has  aince  acquired  a  hand- 

1,  and  accepted  one 


after  his  twentietli  year,  but  in  the  n_ 

talent  had  shown  itself  in  the  form  i)t  dramatic  com- 
position, and  two  of  his  plays  were  accepted  and  pro- 
duced on  the  stage  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. These  were  "  Fato,  orthe  Prophecy^'  a  tragedv 
in  blank  verae.  played  by  James  W.  Wallack:  ani 
''Love  in  'TS,  a  comedy  produced  by  Hiss  Laura 
Keene,  with  herself  in  the  leading  woman  r^.  An- 
other play,  an  heroic  tragedy,  "  Marco  Bouaris," 
waa  shortly  afterward  accepted  and  acted  by  Jamea 
W.  Wallack.  Mr.  Bunoe  now  turned  his  attention  lo 
authorship  in  a  series  of  hiatoric  and  icgendarv 
aketcbcfl,  collected  in  book  form  aa  "  The  Romance 
of  the  Revolution,"  in  which  the  leading  episodes  of 
the  colonial  struggle  for  independenoe  were  depicted. 
He  became  the  principal  member  of  the  book-pub- 
lishing firm  of  Bunce  &  Brother  at  the  age  ot  twenty- 
six,  and  acted  an  editor  as  well  as  publisher  of  Mr". 
Ann  S.  Stephens's  "  Monthly,"  wbtch  in  its  time  had 
considerable  vogue.  Mra.  Stephens's  novel  "  Fashion 
and  Famine,"  published  by  this  firm,  had  one  of  the 
great  auccesscs  of  ile  time  among  current  novels.    At\- 

dent  capital  tlie  firm  was  ainndoned,  and  Mr.  Bunce 
became  manager  of  the  publi>bing  house  of  Jsmee  O. 
Gregory,  which  he  oonductcd  very  successfully  for 
the  csUte  for  a  number  of  years  alter  the  death  of  the 

Crincipal.  It  was  mainly  tlirough  bis  instigation 
iBt  the  fine  edition  of  Cooper's  novels,  illustrated  in 
ateel  and  wood  by  F.  O.  C.  Dariey,  was  planned  and 
published.  Mr.  Bunce  about  -this  time  became  the 
kind  of  fine-art  publishing  now  so  widely 


illustrated   by  John  A. 
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In  1860  Hr.  Bnnoe  wrote  two  novels,  ^^  A  Bachelor's 
Story"  and  '«Lile  before  Him,"  pablUhed  b^r  W.  A. 
Townaend  &  Co.,  and  three  yean  later  hia  novel 
'*  Bensley  "  was  issued  under  the  imprint  of  Gregory. 
After  windinir  up  the  buHineas  aftairs  of  the  house,  of 
which  he  had  been  an  ablp  manager,  he  was  for  a 
short  time  literary  reader  in  the  orm  of  Harper  & 
Brothers.  In  1867  he  formed  that  connection  with 
D.  Apj^eton  &  Co.  which  terminsted  only  with  his 
life,  w  hen  **  Appletons*  Journal "  was  established, 
in  1869,  he  was  mode  attsociate  editor;  and  on  the 
retirement  of  Bobert  Carter,  in  1872,  he  took  sole 
ohari^  of  the  periodical.  Out  of  the  early  numbers 
of  this  weekly  the  conception  of  **  Picturesque  Amer- 


dealing  with  Florida  and  Mount  Desert,  both  of  them 
then  comparatively  little  known  to  pleasure  seekere, 
were  so  striking  as  to  suggest  continued  work  in  the 
same  direction  out  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  and  in 
a  different  form.  Mr.  Bunoe's  discussion  with  the 
iirm.  specially  Mr.  Oeonro  Appleton  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Appleton,  filially  shaped  the  enterprise  of  reproducing 
the  saliently  picturesque  features  of  the  United  States 
with  pen  and  pencil,  and  the  work  was  issued  in  month- 
ly parts.  Of  this  great  work  Mr.  Bunce  had  sole 
editorial  chaVge^  both  on  its  artistio  and  literary  sides, 
though  Bir.  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  nominal 
editor  and  contributed  the  preface.  The  ability  with 
which  he  fulfilled  this  task  had  much  to  do  with  the 
suocea<i  of  the  enterprise.  Two  companion  publica- 
tions, **  Picturesque  Europe "  and  *'  Picturesque 
Palestine,"  also  owed  much  to  his  attention  and 
supervision.  His  duties  were  manifold  at  this  period, 
and  he  conducted  simultaneously  with  the  above- 
named  works  the  editorial  duties  of  "Appletons' 
Journal,"  and  of  the  American  edition  of  the  ^^  Art 
Journal."  In  addition  to  his  office  business,  Mr. 
Bunco's  literary  ambition  kept  him  constantly  at 
work  in  spite  or  chronic  invalidism.  During  the  last 
dozen  yeare  of  his  life  he  produced  successively: 
*' Bachelor  Bluff:  His  Opinions,  Sentiments,  and 
Disputations,"  a  series  of  sparkling  talks  on  art,  liter- 
ature, and  sodety ;  "  Timlas  Terrystone."  a  novel : 
**  Don't"  ;  "  My  House,  an  Ideal,"  a  graphic  study  of 
a  country  home ;  and  "  The  Story  of  Happinolande," 
a  collection  of  sketches  and  essays.  ^*  Don^t,"  a  creed 
of  social  negations,  was,  in  a  small  way,  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  the  period.  In  addition  to  its  great 
sale  at  home,  it  was  translated  into  several  foreign 
langua;;res,  passed  through  many  editions,  and  was 
imitated  extensively  in  similar  books.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  Mr.  Bunoe  was  a  sufferer  ftom  con- 
sumption, and  every  day  was  a  struggle  with  ill 
health  borne  with  heroic  fortitude.  In  spite  of  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  daunted  most  men,  his  in- 
dustry and  application  to  his  duties  were  incessant. 
His  lunctions  as  a  publisher  brought  him  in  contact 
with  most  of  the  literary  men  and  artists  of  the 
country,  and  his  wide  sympathies  and  nobility  of 
character  made  him  generally  beloved  and  esteemed. 
To  his)  encouragement  and  discovery  of  budding  talent 
more  than  one  well-known  author  and  painter  owe 
their  suocessliil  bej^innings.  Both  as  a  writer  and  as 
a  man  of  bu^nesa  Mr.  Bunce  had  great  suggestiveness 
and  fertility  of  thought,  and  as  a  brilliant  conversa- 
tionist few  men  were  his  equals.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Authors'  Club,  an  institution 
which  includes  most  of  the  notable  writers  of  the 
country. 

Bntlsr,  denunt  Mboreb  cleT>{yman,  bom  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  16, 1810;  died  in  Uermantown,  Pa.,  Feb. 
6,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  present  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  in  1883,  and  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  in  1886  ;  was  pastor  of 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  in  New  York  dty. 
Boston,  Washington,  and  Qeoi^town  from  1887  till 
1864,  and  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
1849  till  1868;  was  rector  of  Christ  Churoh,  Cincin- 
natif  from  1864  till   1867,  and  of  Trinity  Church, 


Washington,  from  1857  till  1861 ;  and  was  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  Borne,  Italy,  and  chaplain  to  the 
United  States  minister  there  from  1861  till  1864.  On 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1864,  he  was  cboseo 
Professor  of  Ecdesiastical  History  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  and  he  hdd 
the  office  till  failing  health  constrained  him  to  reaien 
in  1884.  Dr.  Butler  was  an  intimate  friend  of  WeV 
ster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  and  the  latter,  while  on  bis 
death-bed,  ordered  a  silver  cup  to  be  made  and  pre- 
sented to  him  as  a  token  of  his  esteem*  Dr.  Butkr 
published  ''  The  Year  of  the  Church  "  (Utioa,  1840) ; 
^'The  Flock  fed"  (New  York,  1845):  **The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  interpreted  oy  its  History  "  { Bot«- 
ton,  1846,  enlarged  edition,  Washington,  1849) ;  ''  Old 
Truths  and  New  Errors'*  (New  York,  1848) ;  ''  Lect- 
ures on  the  Bevelation  of  St.  John"  (1850) ;  ''  Ad- 
dresses in  Washington  "  (Cincinnati,  1858) ;  *^  Bitnal- 
bmof  Law  "  (1869) ;  **  St.  Paul  in  Bome  *^  (Philadel- 
phU,  1866);  ''Inner  Bome"  (1866);  ''Manual  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  from  the  Firet  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  (2  vok.,  Philadelphia,  1868  and  Istsfj; 
"History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prmyer"  (1879); 
and  "  History  of  the  Beformation  in  Sweden  "  (New 
York,  1883). 

(Uaaam,  Mails  BUnbstili,  philanthropiBt,  bora  in  Ire> 
land,  in  1816 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec  7, 1890.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  brewer,  became  a  widow 
after  one  year  of  married  lilb.  and  entered  the  Order  of 
the  Sistera  of  Af  erey  in  Ireland,  giving  it  a  considerable 
fortune  for  charitable  work,  in  1862  she  came  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  ^be 
volunteered,  with  a  band  of  Sisters,  for  service  in  the 
hospitals  and  on  the  Held,  and  after  spending  nearly  a 
year  with  ^e  National  armies,  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  founded  a  convent  of  her  order.  Two  yean  after- 
ward she  founded  a  similar  institution  in  Worcesto-, 
Mass.,  and,  then  removing  to  New  York  city,  founded 
St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  in  which 
she  gathered  the  waifs  that  the  city  was  supporting  od 
Bandairs  Island.  She  retained  the  supervision  of  thb 
non-sectarian  inatitution  till  finally  prostrated  with 
pneumonia.  She  waa  known  in  religion  as  Mother 
Elizabeth,  and  was  the  only  living  member  of  a  familj 
of  five  who  devoted  their  lives  to  religious  work. 

OanmbeO,  Andrewi  inventor,  bom  near  Trenton,  N.  J., 
June  14, 1821 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  IS,  1S», 
He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  after 
working  on  a  farm  was  apprenticed  to  a  oarria^ 
maker  and   a  brush  maker  snco&«ively.     Neither 
trade  proved  attractive  to  him  and  he  determined  to 
go  West,  but  before  setting  out,  when  sixteen  yean 
old,  perfected  his  first  invention,  a   bnish-<Lnawer^i» 
vise,  which  afterward  was  almost  universally  osed. 
He  settled  in  St.  Louis  in  1842,  and  for  some  tini«  sup- 
ported himself  by  making  brushes.    In  1844  be  was 
called  upou  to  repair  a  printing  press  in  the  office  or 
the  Columbia  "  Statesman,"  ana  ne  became  so  deeply 
interested  in  its  mechanism  that  when  (reonpe  Bruce, 
of  New  York  citv,  published  an  offer  of  $lJUOO  for  a 
press  that  would  print  600  sheets  an  hour,  be  under- 
took to  provide  one ;  but  his  plans  were  nnseived  after 
the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time.     In  1863  he  went 
to  New  York,  and,  while  studying  the  exhibits  in  the 
World's  Fair,  invented  a  press-feeding  machine  with 
a  capacity  of  40  sheets  an  hour.    The  firm  of  A.  B. 
Taylor  &  Co.  took  his  plans,  built  a  machine,  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  foreman  m  their  manufactory.    He  rt*- 
miuned  with  the  firm  five  years,  and  bmit  for  Harptrr 
&  Brotbere  and  for  Frank' Leslie  the  first  presses  e\er 
produced  with  table  distribution  and  automatics.    In 
1868  he  opened  a  factory  of  his  own,  and  continued 
in  active  business  till  1880,  when  he  retired.    During 
this  period  he  made  the  first  registering  power  print- 
ing press  lor  color  work  (1861 ) ;  the  two-revolution 
book  press  (1866) ;  an  art  press  for  fine  illnsUatian 
work  (1868);  a  press  on  which  126  aloumaoa  were 
printed  per  minute,  and  on  which  7,000,000  impres- 
sions were  taken  IVom  one  form  without  damaee  to 
the  plates ;  a  press  that  printed  12,000  copies  of  the 
Cleveland  "  Leader  "  in  an  hour ;  and  the  flret  pres 
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that  printed,  inserted,  pasted,  folded,  and  cut  in  a  he  was  met  with  oonnter-snits  brought  by  the  heiis  of 
coDdnaous  operation.  Ue  received  altoftetber  about  Stephen  Jumel  and  by  George  Washington  Bowen, 
fiftv  patents  tor  improvements  on  the  printing  pieas.  who  declared  himself  a  natural  son  of  Madam  Jumel. 
(hmpbdlf  James  V.f  lawyer^  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  In  1857  Madam  Jumel  sold  a  part  of  the  Washington 
Feb.  25, 1823 ;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  26, 1890.  Heiffhts  property,  apparently  without  the  knowledge 
When  three  years  old  he  accompanied  his  jpaients  to  of  Mr.  Cnase,  who  had  continued  to  live  in  the  man- 
Detroit.  He  was  graduated  at  bt.  Paul's  College  in  sion  after  tbe  death  of  his  wile.  The  deatli  of  Madam 
1&41,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  He  ]>racticed  Jumel  left  two  kinds  of  property — that  which  she  re- 
withsuooees  till  1857,  and  was  then  elected  a  judge  of  ceived  irom  her  husband,  and  that  which  she  had 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  an  office  to  which  he  personally  acquired — ^in  seeming  hopeless  entangle- 
was  re-elected  at  every  suooeeaing  election,  and  was  ment ;  and  it  brought  the  whole  esttate,  by  a  variety 
chosen  Chief  Justice  for  nine  terms  in  succession.  He  of  suits,  into  the  courts.  After  about  twelve  vears 
was  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Michigan  of  litigation.  Judge  Blatchford,  in  the  United  States 
from  the  or]eanization  of  that  department,  a  member  Supreme  Court,  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Chase  in  his 
ot  the  standing  committee  of  tbe  Protestant  Episoo-  suit  against  Mr.  Bowen,  holding  that  the  Chase  chil- 

Ell  diocese  of  Michigan,  and  author  of  ^*  The  Political  dren  had  been  defhmded  by  MMara  Jumel  in  ber  sale 

istory  of  Michigan."    Judge  Campbell  was  a  Whig  of  a  part  of  the  property,  valued  at  $805,000,  and  that 

till  1854,  and  afterward  a  Republican.  they  were  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  prevent  Mr. 

OMnriwIli  WUUam  Hemyi  educator,  bom  in  Balti-  Bowen  from  prosecuting  his  suit  for  the  property  that 

more,  Md.,  Sept.  14, 1808;  died  in  New  Brunswick,  Madam  Jumel  had  personally  acquired.    From  this 

N.  J.,  Dec  7, 1890.    He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  decision  Mr.  Bowen  appealed  to  the  United  States 

College  in  1823,  took  the  course  in  Princeton  Theo-  Supreme  Court,  and  there  aecured  a  reversal,  which 

logical  Seminaiy,  and  was  licenaed  to  preach  by  the  legalized  Madam  JumePs   transfers  and  made  the 

8^nd  PresbyteiT  of  New  York  in  1881.    In  1881-'82  Chase  children  heirs  only  to  such  of  the  property  as 

he  was  pastor  or  the  Reformed  Churoh  in  Chitte-  she  owned  in  1827  and  had  not  afterward  sold.    After 

nan^,  N.  T.  ;  in  188&-'89  was  principid  of  Erasmus  this.  Chase  and  Bowen  carried  on  their  counternBuits 

Halt  in  Flatbush,  L.  I.  ;  in  1889^41  held  a  pastorate  under  various  pretexts  till  within  three  years,  when 

in  East  New  York ;   in  1841-*48  was  pastor  of  the  they  agreed  to  the  sale  of  the  property  and  the  dis- 

Third  Reformed  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  position  of  the  proceeds  according  to  the  decision  of 

1848-^51  was  principal  of  the  AlbanV  Academy.    In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court    Mr.  Chase,  who 

the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  Prorossor  of  Oriental  in  the  mean  time  had  married  a  second  time,  then 

literature  in  tbe  Theolc^cal  Seminary  in  New  Bruns-  bought  the  Isaac  W.  England  property  at  Ridgewood, 

wick,  N.  J.,  and  while  occupying  that  chair  was  also  N.  J.,  and  lived  there  quietly  till  his  death,    He  ao- 

Protessorof  Belles-Lettres  in  Sutlers  College  till  1868,  knowledged  that  he  was  seventy-five  years  old ;  but 

when  he  was  elected  pre.'^ident  of  the  college.    He  those  familiar  with  the  events  of  his  life  believe  he 

held  the  presidency  tilt  1882,  when  failing  h^th  in-  was  at  least  ninety. 

duced  him  to  resign,  but  for  several  years  thereafter  Gheever,  Qeorge  Banelli  olergvman,  bom  in  Hallo- 
he  remained  with  the  institution  as  Professor  of  the  well,  Me.,  Apnl  17, 1807 ;  diea  in  Englewood,  N.  J., 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  In  1885  he  oiganized  the  Oct.  1, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  CoUef^e. 
Fourth  Reformed  Churoh  in  New  Brunswick,  and  in  the  class  with  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Nathaniel 
served  it  as  pastor  and  pastor  emsri^tu  till  his  aeath.  Hawthorne,  and  Jonathan  Cilley,  in  1825,  and  at  An- 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union  College,  dover  Theological  Semiuaiy  in  1880  ;  and  was  or- 

OhapDanfOrlowWnlAwyer,  horn  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  dained  pastor  of  tiie  Howud  Street  Congregational 

in  1882;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  19,  1890.  Church,  in  Salem,   Mass.,  in  1888.    He  held  that 

He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1854 ;  spent  charge  three  years,   then  spent  two  years  in   £u- 

two  vean  as  Professor  of  Languaores  in  Feigusonville  rope ;  was  pastor  of  the    Allen  Street  Presbyterian 

Academy,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  j  studied  law,  and  Chuix^  in  New  York  dty,  in  ld89-'44 ;  editor  of  the 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in'l858.     In  1862  he  was  ap-  New  York  Evangelist  in  1845 ;  and  pastor  of  the 

pointed  district  attorney  in  Binghamton,  to  fill  a  va-  Church  of  the  Puritans  in  New  York  city  from  1846 

eancy,  and  in  the  ensuins;  autumn  he  was  elected  to  the  till  1870,  when  he  retired  from  active  pastoral  labor, 

oflioe,  which  he  held  by  re-election  till  1868.    In  1870  and  gave  his  New  Yock  residence  to  the  American 

and  1871  he  was  a  member  of  tiie  New  York  State  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  the 

Seoate,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  he  was  appointed  American  Missionary  Society,  for  their  joint  use.    He 

superintendent  of  the  State  insurance  department,  re-  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  total  abstinence  and  of  the 

taming  the  office  till  1376.     On  March  29,  1889.  he  abolition  of  slavery,  contributed  many  letters  to  the 

was  appointed  United  States  solicitor-ffeneral,  ana  he  religious  and  daily  press  on  public  'questions,  and 

oocapied  that  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  composed  numerous  hymns.    Ho  received  the  degree 

Oban,  HelaoOf  litigant,  born  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  of  D.  D.  irom  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 

about  1800  ;  died  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  iiaroh  18.  York,  in  1844.    Among  his  numerous  publications 

1890.    He  began  studying  law  at  an  earlv  age,  ana  were :  *^  Inquire  at  Amos  Giles's  Distillery  "  (Salem, 

while  a  student  became  acquainted  with  Madam  Ju-  1885),  for  which  he  W/is  tried  and  imprisoned  thirty 

inel,  the  wealthy  Mend  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  with  her  days  for  libel ;  "  God's  Hand  in  America"   jNew 

niece  Mary  Jumel  Bownes.  or  Bowen.    On  'Miu\nm  York,  1841) ;  '^  Lectures  on  Hierarchical  Despotism  " 

JuueVs  return  to  New  York,  she  induced  Mr.  Chase  (1842)  ;  "Lectures on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress"  (1848) : 

to  accompany  her,  and  soon  afterward  sent  him  on  a  *^  Journal  and  Diarv  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  '' 

l«al  errand  to  Aaron  Burr,  who  admitted  him  to  his  (1848) ;  *'  The  Hill*  Difficulty,  with  other  Miscella- 

offloe  as  a  law  student.     He  finished  reading  with  nie8"(1849);  "  Punishment  Joy  Death ;  its  Authority 


had  begun  in  the  courts  the  memorable  contest  for     (1862):  "  Powers  of  the   World  to  Come"  (1868); 
the  Jumel  property  in  behalf  of  his  children.    The     "  Discipline  of  Time   for   Life    and    Immortality " 


umc  time  requiring  of  her  a  deed  authorizing  Madam  Slavery  demonstrated  (Vom  tlie  Hebrew  and  Greek 

Jumel  to  use,  rent,  lease,  or  sell  the  property  as  she  Scriptures"  (1860) ;  **  Faith,  Doubt,  and  Evidence" 

n»jght  desire.     The  conveyance  was  never  revoked,  (1881);  and  "  God's  Timepiece  for  Man's  Eternity" 

•Qd  when  Mr.  Chase  began  suit  to  perfect  his  title,  (1688;.    In  his  will  he  bequeathed  $14,000  to  the 
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American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions ;  $3,000  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety ;  |2fOOO  to  the  American  Missionary  Associ- 
ation ;  $1,000  to  the  Home  for  Friendless  Boys  in 
New  York  city :  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  revised 
edition  of ''  A  Keel  in  a  Bottle,'*  entitled  ''  The  Loff- 
Book  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Celestial  Country,"  to  toe 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society;  and  $2,000  to 
the  same  society  to  enable  it  to  keep  the  volume  in 
print  for  continued  circulation  among  seamen. 

OUldi,  Oasper  Oi,  journalist,  bom  in  Stratford,  Conn., 
Dec.  8,  1808;  dieii  in  New  York  city,  April  4, 1890. 
He  received  a  common-school  education  m  his  native 
(own,  and  took  a  collegiate  course  in  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
Removing  to  New  Yo»  city,  he  apprenticed  himself 
to  the  printer's  trade,  ana  on  completing  his  time, 
opened  a  printing  office  of  his  own.  In  1888  he  es- 
tablished the  **  Jeffersonian,"  a  strong  Democratic  or- 
gan, and  subsequentlv  became  the  publisher  of  the 
"  National  Democrat''  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
'*  Daily  News."  As  his  buniness  increased,  he  be^[an 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  local  and  national  politics. 
He  entered  the  Tammany  Societ^r,  was  elected  a 
aaohem  and  its  secretary,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ments of  public  printer,  deputy  commissioner  of  jurors, 
and  deputy  tax  receiver. 

OMshnlm,  Walter  Soott,  lawyer,  bom  in  Liberty 
County,  Ga.,  in  1836 ;  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec  5, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  1857,  and  immediatelv  afterward  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Savannah.  He  acquired  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice,  served  a  short  time  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  after  the  war  was  elected  judge  of  the  dty 
court  of  Savannah.  In  1880  he  removed  temporarily 
to  New  York  city,  on  becoming  connected  with  the 
Southern  svstems  of  railroads,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  Vice-President  of  the  Plaut  System  and  a 
director  of  the  Richmond  Terminal  and  the  Central 
Georgia  Railroad  Companies. 

Ohxistiangy,  laaao  Feokham,  lawyer,  bom  in  Johns- 
town, N.  YT,  March  12, 1812 ;  died  in  Lansing,  Mich.. 
Se|>t.  8, 1890.  lie  was  educated  in  the  academies  of 
Ovid  and  Kingsborough,  N.  Y. ;  studied  law ;  re- 
moved to  Monroe,  Mien.,  in  1886;  was  soon  after- 
ward admitted  to  the  bar,  aud  was  prosecuting  attor- 
nev  for  Monroe  County  m>m  1841  till  1846.  About 
this  time  he  became  active  in  politics,  leaving  the 
Democratic  party  to  promote  the  Free-Soil  movement. 
In  1848  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Buffiulo  convention,  in 
1850-'52  was  a  State  Senator,  in  the  latter  year  was 
the  unsuccessful  Free-Soil  candidate  for  GKovemor, 
and  in  1856  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  National  Re- 
publican Convention  in  rhiladelphia.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
^^onroe  Commercial,"  and  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  United  States  Senator.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  and 
he  was  re-elected  in  1865  and  1878,  and  was  chosen  chief 
justice  in  1872.  He  was  United  States  Senator  from 
1875  till  1879,  when  he  resigned  on  the  ground  of  fail- 
ing health.  Ho  then  served  two  years  as  United 
States  minister  to  Peru,  and  on  his  return  in  1881  was 
^e  pUintiff  in  a  sensational  suit  for  divorce  against 
his  wife,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  who  died  a  maniac  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1883.  Judge  Christiflncy  was  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  and  a  judge  of  the  highest  probity,  and  he 
held  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him 
throughout  his  unfortunate  marital  troubles. 

Ohobb,  ThomaBy  mariner,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
June  12,  1809  ;  died  in  Post  Mills  Village,  Vt.,  Aug. 
26, 1890.  When  nine  years  old  he  ran  away  from 
home,  shipped  on  board  the  United  States  frigate 
"  Java,"  and  spent  nearlv  five  years  in  the  navy. 
Subsequently  he  entered  tne  mercantile  marine  serv- 
ice, became  commander  of  a  large  merchantman, 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade^  and  was  for  many 
vears  established  on  long  wharf  in  Baston.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  straggle  for  Texan  independence  he 
bought,  armed,  and  eouipped  a  schooner,  took  her  to 
Galveston,  and  offerea  her  with  his  services  to  Gen. 


Houston.  In  return  for  hia  aervioes  he  was  appointed 
admiral  of  the  navy  of  the  Texas  Bepablic  After 
the  admission  of  Texaa  into  the  Union,  he  engaged 
in  piloting  in  the  waten  of  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo,  mak- 
ing his  home  in  Galveston.  He  early  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  Confederate  navv,  commanded  the 
^^  Royal  Yacht,' '  and  was  capturea  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  by  the  present  Kear-Admind  Jouett,  of  the 
United  States  navy.  He  was  taken  North,  imprisoned, 
and  condemned  to  be  executed  ;  but  President  Davit 
saved  him  by  threatening  to  retalitate  tenibld  if  the 
sentence  were  carried  out.  In  1882  he  was  aupointed 
harbor  master  of  Galveston,  and  he  held  tjie  oiBoe 
till  his  death.  In  hia  early  days  he  built  and  con- 
ducted the  Federal  Theatre  in  Bioston,  and  bought  and 
managed  a  large  traveling  drcua. 

OlalUii,  Aaran,  merchant,  bom  in  Milford,  Maas., 
Feb.  ao,  1807 ;  died  in  Bn)oklvn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7, 
1890.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Ciaflin,  and  was  the 
only  brother  of  Horace  B.  Claflin,  with  whom  he  re- 
ceived an  academic  education  in  fais  native  town. 
After  leaving  school  the  brothers  became  derka,  then 
formed  a  partnership  and  conducted  a  ffeneral  (store 
for  several  years,  Horace  applying  himseff  particolariy 
to  the  dry-ffoods  department,  and  Aaron  to  the  boui 
and  shoe  and  straw-goods  trades.  Their  partnership 
began  in  Biilford,  and  waa  continued  in  Worcester 
till  about  1840,  when  Aaron  withdrew  to  engage 
wholly  in  the  straw-goods  trade.  During  his  business 
trips  to  New  York  and  Southern  cities  he  took  with 
him  samples  of  Milford  boots  and  &hoe«s  and  a^  his 
trade  in  this  line  soon  became  larizer  than  that  in 
straw  goods,  he  established  a  house  in  New  York  in 
1841,  and  afterward  made  a  s]>ecialt^  of  Milford  foot- 
wear. He  built  a  fkctory  in  his  native  town,  and 
a  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  auction  operator. 


Ctobuziif  JoMphf  pugilist,  bora  in  County  Armagh, 
Ireland,  July  4,  1835 :  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec. 
6, 1890.    He  came  to  New  York  city  when  eig^bt  yean 


old,  joined  the  volunteer  fire  department  when 
twenly-two,  learned  the  brick-layinjg  trade,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  pugiiutic  rinir  in  1856, 
when  he  defeated  Hanr  Gribbin  at  Harper's  Ferrr, 
Va.  In  1868  ho  won  the  championship  of  America 
bv  defeating  Mike  McCool ;  in  1867  defeated  Pati«y 
flynn,  of  England,  on  a  challenge ;  in  1868  he  agreni 
to  fight  Jem  Mace  for  $5,000  a  side  and  the  cfaampioo- 
ship  of  the  world,  in  Ireland,  but  Maoe  backea  oat 
ana  forfeited  his  denosit ;  and  in  1872,  after  seT^al 
attempts  to  meet  Maoe  in  the  ring,  Cobnni  fought 
him  for  nearlv  four  hours  at  Bay  Cltv,  Mias.,  when 
the  referee  called  the  fight  a  diaw.  *»inoe  then  be 
hod  appeared  frequently  in  sparring  matches  and 
*'*'  scientific  bouts,"  had  served  a  term  m  State  prison 
for  shootinff  a  policeman,  and  had  been  engaged  in 
the  saloon  business. 

Ooffln,  John  Himtiojgton  Omob,  mathemaiieiaa,  horn 
in  Wiscasset.  Me.,  Sept.  IjL  1815;  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Jan.  8,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1884,  and  in  January,  1886,  entered 
the  United  States  navy  aa  Profes«or  of  Msthematics. 
From  1886  till  1848  he  served  on  board  the  "  Van- 
dalia "  and  ''  Constellation "  of  the  West  India 
squadron,  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  and  on  the 
Florida  surveys.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
mural  circle  in  the  United  States  Naral  Obwrratorr, 
Washington,  in  1848,  and  continued  in  that  oapacitT 
until  1858,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  tlw 
Department  of  Mathematics  at  the  United  States  Naral 
Academy  in  Annapolis,  and  later  had  charge  of  the 
department  of  astronomy  and  navigation.  In  1865 
he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  "•  Ameiiean 
Kphemens  and  Nautical  Almanac,"  then  isstoed  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  in  1867  its  place  of  puUkation 
was  transferred  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  whither  Prof. 
Coffin  then  removed  and  remained  its  chief  officer 
until  1877,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
having  been  senior  Professor  of  Mathematics  »tnce 
1848.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Bowdoin  in  1884,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Amer- 
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ieui  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  1868  became  one  of 
the  oorporate  members  or  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  named  by  act  of  Congress,  of  which  organ- 
ization he  was 
for  several  terms 
the  treasurer. 
Besides  many 
shorter  articles 
and  certain  con- 
tributions to  oy- 
dopfedias.  Pro- 
fessor Coffin  pub- 
lished ''Obser- 
vations with  the 
Mural  Circle  at 
the  United  States 
Naval  Observa- 
tory, with  Ex- 
planations. For- 
mulas, Tables, 
and  Discussions, 
18«-'49,"  in  the 
volumes  of  the 
Observatory  for 
those  years ; 
"The  Compass" 
(1863);  "  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  "  (New 
lork^  1868) :  the  last  two  were  prepared  tor  use  in 
the  Lnited  States  Naval  Academy;  "  The  American 
Epbemeria  and  Nautical  Almanac,"  edited  (1868  till 
ls79) ;  also  "  Personal  Errors  in  Observatious  of  the 
Declination  of  Stars,"  in  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould^s 
''Astronomical  Journal"  (1850),  and  "  Observations 
of  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  August,  1869,"  made 
at  Burlington,  Ifount  Pleasant,  and  elsewhere  in  Iowa, 
under  his  direction  (Washington,  1884). 

OoUier,  Bobsrt  Lalid,  clergyman,  bom  in  Salisbury, 
Md.,  Aug.  7,  1837 ;  died  near  that  place,  July  27, 
1890.  He  wss  graduated  at  Boston  Univenitv  in 
1858,  studied  theology  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Chicago  in 
1861-^64,  and  became  a  Channing  Unitarian  in  1866. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston  in 
1876-*8^J ;  supplied  pulpits  in  Leicester,  Bradford, 
and  Binninj?ham.  England,  in  188a-'85*,  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  consul  at  Leipsic,  in  1886,  and 
afterward  a  special  commissioner  with  Dr.  Gould,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  collect  labor  statistics 
in  Europe.  After  holding  a  pastorate  in  Kansas  City. 
Ho.,  be  retmned  to  his  birth-place.  He  had  lectured 
and  written  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
on  literary  and  social  topics,  and  had  published 
"  Every-day  Subjects  in  Sunday  Sermons  "  (Boston, 
1874) ;  "  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity  " 
(1878);  and  "English  Home  Life"  (1885).  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Iowa  Universitv. 

Oarnell,  Thonas,  capitalist,  born  in  White  Plains, 
N.  r.,  Jan.  27,  1814:  died  in  Rondout,  N.  Y.^  March 
SO,  1890.  He  received  a  public-school  education,  and 
in  1843  engaged  in  the  steamboat  transportatioif  busi- 
ness between  Rondout  and  New  York  city.  From  a 
humble  beginning'  with  small  capital,  he  developed 
this  bnaineMs  till  it  culminated  in  the  large  interests 
now  oontroUed  by  the  Cornell  Steamboat  Company,  of 
which  be  was  president  until  his  death.  He  also  was 
the  founder  and  president  lYom  its  organization  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Rondout,  President  of  the 
Rondout  Savings  Bank,  and  principal  owner  of  the 
Ulifter  and  I>elaware  and  the  KaatersKill  Railroads,  and 
of  the  Rhinebeck  and  Kirurston  ferry.  The  Wurts 
Street  Baptist  Church,  in  Rondout,  was  erected  and 
supported  chiefly  by  his  efforts.  Mr.  Cornell  was  an 
active  Repablican,and  was  elected  to  Conercss  fh>m  the 
Fourth  New  York  District  in  1866  and  1880,  and  was 
aliio  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
at  Chicago  in  1884,  and  a  presidential  elector  in  1888. 


of  Mew  York ;  atadied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmettsburg, 
Md.,^  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  Rome.  Italy, 
and  in  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Oranj^e,  N.  J. ;  ana 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1867.  Immediately  after  his 
ordination  he  was  appointed  PrQfessor  of  Philosophy 
and  Ethics  in  Seton  Hall  College,  and  was  subsequently 
made  director  of  the  seminary  and  vice-president  of 
the  institution.  In  1876.  when  bis  brother  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  college  to  assume  the  office  of 
Archbishop  or  New  York,  he  succeeded  him  as  presi- 
dent^ and  tield  the  office,  together  with  the  chair  of 
English  Literature,  till  1888.  He  then  resigned  to  seek 
more  active  labor,  and,  after  making  a  tour  of  Europe, 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Eliza- 
beth, where  he  .remained  until  his  death. 

Gowlesi  Edwin,  journalist,  bom  in  Austinbunr,  Ashta- 
bula County,  Onio,  Sept.  18, 1825 ;  died  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  March  4, 1890.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  the  pioneer  clergyman  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  son  of  £.  W.  Cowles,  M.  D.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade  with  Timothy 
Smcad,  and  from  1844  till  1868  they  were  partners  in 
the  printing  business  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Cowles  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Arm  of  Mcdill,  Cowles  &  Co., 
publishers  of  the  '■^  True  Democrat "  In  1854  his  part- 
ners removed  to  Chicago  and  bought  the  ^^  Tribune  " 
newspaper,  and  in  the  following  winter  a  number  of 
Whiffs  ana  Free-Soilers  met  in  the  editorial  room 
of  the  old  *^ Democrat" — whose  name  had  been 
chanced  to  the  ^*  Leader  " — and  formed  the  prelimin- 
ary mans  for  a  new  political  organization,  whicn  became 
the  Kepublican  party  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cowles  was  an 
early  and  constant  abolitionist,  an  aggressive  Protest- 
ant, and  the  first  champion  of  several  reformatorv 
measures  that  have  since  become  laws  of  the  lana. 
He  was  postmaster  at  Cleveland  from  1861  till  1866, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  national  cause  valuable 
editorial  aid.  He  continued  to  be  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  **  Leader"  till  1866,  when  the  paper  was  made 
a  stock  interest,  with  himself  as  business  manager  and 
subsequently  as  editor-in-chief.  One  of  his  editorials, 
*•  Now  is  the  Time  to  abolish  Slavery  "  written  after 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  produced  a  wide  sensation. 

Gowle^  John  FhiDipi,  educator,  bom  in  Colebrook, 
Conn.,  in  1805;  died  in  Boston,  Mass..  March  11. 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  m  1826,  and 
for  thirty-two  yean«  was  principal  of  the  Female  Sem- 
inary at  Ipswich.  Mass.,^here  among  his  pupils  were 
Abigail  Dodge  (*'  (4ail  Hamilton  ")  and  Mrs.  James 
Q.  Blaine,  lie  was  eminent  as  a  classical  scholar: 
was  well  versed  in  ancient  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well 
as  the  Arabic,  Italian,  Spanis^h,  and  French  languages ; 
and,  besides  a  large  number  of  theological  pamphlets 
and  other  works,  published  many  articles  in  vari- 
ous ma^razines. 

OrandalL  Ftudanoet    See  Philleo,  Prudence  Crandall. 

Oiehi,  John  Ki,  lawyer,  bom  in  Middleburg,  Lou- 
don County,  Va.,  April  (9,  1880;  died  in  Caimel, 
ni.,  June  2*6, 1890.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Illinois  in  1887,  received  a  common-school  education, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852. 
Removing  to  White  County,  111.,  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession there  till  1862,  when  he  entered  the  national 
service  as  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  took  part  in  the 
Mississippi,  Vicksburg,  and  Arkansas  campaigns, 
commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry  in  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  resumed 
practice.  In  1868  and  1870  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Thirteenth  Illinois  District  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  he  servdd  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
Agnculture  and  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Orooker,  John  SimpBOiif  military  officer,  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge, N.'Y.,  March  4,  1820;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  14,  1890.  He  wan  admitted  to  the  bar 
when  twenty-one  years  of  ace,  and  began  practicing 
in  Cambridge,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.  He  served 
in  the  State  Legislature,  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Gov.  Edwin  D.  Moigan,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  orsranized  a  rej^ment,  which  he  named  the 
Morgan  Rifles,  and  which  was  mustered  into  the  na- 
tional service  as  the  Ninety-third  New  York  Volun- 
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teeis.    He  acGompanied  the  regiment  to  the  front  as  in  1869-^77  was  on  duty  at  the  Boston  and  Brooklyn 

its  colonel,  and,  under  assignment  to  the  Army  of  the  Navy  Tarda :  in  1877  was  general  inspector  of  provis- 

Potomac,  nis  command  was  made  the  headquarters  ions  and  clotnlng  for  the  navy ;  and  m>m  November. 

guard  under  Generals  McClellan,  Hooker,  Meade,  1877,  till  his  retirement,  he  waspaymaater-^Tenezal. 

and  Bumside.    In  1862  he  was  captured  and  was  con-  Davja,  Helaoa  Henry,  army  officer,  bom  in  Oxford, 

fined  in  Libby*;,  Salisbury,  and  Belle  Isle  prisons  till  Worcester  Conntv,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1821 ;  died  on 

exchanged  for  Col.  Chancellor,  of  the  Oonfederatu  Gk>vemor'8  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  May  15,  1S90. 

army.    Subpeouently  he  took  port  in  everv  battle  of  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Aca- 

the  Army  of  tne  Potomac,  was  wounded  tiiree  times  demy  in  1846,  and  assigned  to  the  Third  In&ntrv  as 

at  the  Wildncmess  and  again  at  Spottsylvania  Court  brevet  second  lieutenant:  wan  promoted  second  fiea- 

House,  and  for  fmllantry  at  the  latter  was  promoted  tenant  and  transferred  to  the  Second  Infantry,  Feb. 

brigadier-general.    Aftei  the  war  he  settled  m  Wash-  16,  1847;   first  lieutenant,  June  8,  1S49;   captain, 

ington,  was  president  of  the  old  Board  of  Aldermen,  March  3, 1865;  minor  and  assistant  inspector-gener- 

and  was  warden  of  the  jail  fVom  1869  till  his  death.  al,  Nov.  12,  1861;  lieutenant-colonel,  June  18,  1867; 

Omtohfleld,  WOliami   farmer^    born   in    Greenville,  colonel,  June  25, 1872,  to  rank  from  March  23, 1864, 

Tenn.,  Nov.  16,  1826;  died  m  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  and  with  pay  and  allowances  from  Jan.  6, 1873,  the 

Jan.  24,  1890.    He  received  a  common-8cliool  educa-  date  of  his  confirmation  by  the  United  States  Senate; 

tion ;  removed  in  early  vouth  to  McMinn  County,  brigadier- general  and  insoector-gcneral,  March  11, 

Tenn.,  where  he  remainea  four  years ;  settled  in  Ala-  1885 ;  and  was*  retired  on  aept.  2u  following.     In  the 

bama  and  engaged  in  farming  in  1844;  and  made  his  volunteer  service  he  was  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Ma^ 

permanent  residence  in  Cbattanooijfa  in  1850.    During  sachusetts  Infantry  from  Sept  4  till  Nov.  12,  1861. 

the  civil  war  he  was  one  of  the  famous  band  of  un-  In  the  regular  army  he  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant, 

compromising  Union  men  of  Tennessee,  and  rendered  Aug.  20,  1847,  for  gallant  conduct  at  Contreras  and 

the  national  armies  important  service  as  a  guide,  win-  Chumbusco;    lieutenant-colonel,  July  3,  1863,   for 

ning  thereby  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  Generals  Gettysburg  j  colonel,  May  29,  1864,  tor  the  Apac^ 

Grant,  Rosecranz,  and  Thomas.    After  the  war  he  Indian  war  m  Arizona ;  and  brigadier-general,  March 

applied  himseli  to  assistinf^  ex-Confederates  to  re-  18,  1865,  tor  services  during  the  war.    Alter  the  war 

establish  themselves  in  busmess,  and  held  several  he  was  inspector-general  of  the  militaij  district  of 

local  offices.    In  1872  he  was  elected  to  Conmss  from  New  Mexico  in  1868 ;  the  department  of  Missouri  in 

the  Third  Tennessee  District  as  a  Republican,  and  1868-'72 ;  on  inspection  duty  m  1872-'76  ;  and  in  the 

served  in  that  body  on  the  committees  on  Revolution-  latter  year  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 

ary  Pensions  and  War  of  1812  and  on  patents.    He  military  division  of  the  Atlantic, 

was  a  man  of  many  eccentricities.  DvfiB,  Benben,  lawyer,  bom  in  Tennessee,  Jan.  IS, 

Onmiidiiga,  Joeephf  educator,  bom  in  Falmouth,  Me.,  1818 ;  died  in  Huntsville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  14,  1890.  He 
March  8, 1817 :  died  in  Evanston,  111,  May  7, 1890.  was  a  second  cousin  of  Jefferson  l)avis.  lie  received 
He  paid  for  a  course  of  instraction  in  the  Maine  a  limited  education,  studied  and  practiced  medkane, 
Wesleyan  Seminary  by  his  own  labor ;  was  gi^duated  and  subsequently  adopted  the  legal  profession.  In 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1840;  1835  he  was  elected  district-attomey  for  the  Sixth 
taught  in  the  High  School  in  Augusta,  Me.,  while  Judicial  District  of  Mississippi :  in  1887  was  re- 
preparing  for  his  collegiate  course,  and  after  g^radua-  elected ;  in  1842  was  a  judge  of  the  High  Coart  of 
tion  was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Ar-  Errors  and  Appeals ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
menia  (N.  Y.)  Seminary,  ot  which  he  was  prin-  Mexican  War  was  colonel-commandant  of  the  Mi^is- 
cipal  fh)m  1843  till  1846.  In  the  latter  year  he  sippi  Bifles.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  Uonse  of 
joined  the  New  England  Conference  of  the  Methodist  the  Mississippi  Legislature  in  1855-'57,  and  a  Repre- 
Episcopal  Church.  Afterholdingpastoratcs  in  several  sentative  in  Congress  in  1857-61,  serving  on  the 
cities,  no  was  elected  President  of  Genesee  College,  in  committees  on  post-offices  and  post  roads,  and  on  ex- 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  in  1858,  and  resigned  in  1858  to  accept  penditures  in  the  Navy  Department  In  1880  be  pob- 
the  presidency  of  Wesleyan  University.  He  held  lished  *^  Recollections  of  Mississippi  and  Mis«iissip- 
this  office  till  1875,was  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  plans,*'  dedicated  to  the  lawyers  of  the  State,  by  *•'  the 
and  Political  Economy  there  till  1881,  and  was  then  sole  survivor  of  the  bar  of  nfi^  years  ago." 
elected  President  of  tne  Northwestern  University,  in  Daviaon,  Henxy  Ji  engineer,  bom  in  Kew  York  citr, 
Evanston,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  hia  death.  Dec  22, 1835 ;  died  in  Liverpool,  England.  July  ^ 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Wesleyan  Uni-  1890.  He  received  a  private-school  eduGation,  and 
versity  in  1854,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Northwest-  when  eighteen  years  ola  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
em  university  in  1866.  Dr.  Cummines  published  Chelsea  Iron  Works,  New  York  city,,  at  which  light- 
numerous  addresses  and  sermons,  and  emted  Butler's  draught  steamers  and  gas  plants  were  being  made. 
**  Analogy  of  Religion."  After  the  failure  of  the  corapwy  and  the  transfer  of 

Gutter,  Oeorge  Fi,  naval  officer,  bora  in  Massachu-  its  plant  to  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  he  was  engaged 


ing  on  the  ^*  Cyane,'*  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  learning  that  many  engineers  had  declined  to  under- 
till  May  18, 1841,  was  appointed  purser  June  5, 1844.  take  the  removal  of  the  frame- work  of  the  great  dome. 
He  was  promoted  paymaster  June  22.  1860,  and  pay  he  volunteered  to  take  it  down,  and  accomplished  the 
director  March  8, 1871,  and  was  retired  Au^.  80, 1881.  task  without  accident.  After  tnis  he  established  him- 
During  his  naval  career  he  was  on  sea  service  twelve  self  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  for  several  years 
years  and  seven  months,  on  shore«  or  other  duty,  was  occupied  in  designing  ana  putting  together,  after 
twenty-two  years  and  two  months,  and  was  unem-  their  manufacture  elsewhere,  li^ht-draucnt  steameni 
ployed  ten  years  and  ten  months.  He  served  on  the  for  South  American  rivers,  and  m  building  the  te1c>- 
United  States  brig  ^^Truxtun,"  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  graph  lines  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  Re- 
in 1844-'45;  sloop  "  Albany,"  of  the  home  squadron,  turning  to  New  York  city,  he  applied  himself  cx- 
in  1846-^50,  and  was  captured  by  the  Mexicans;  clusivcly  to  gas  enterprises  and  the  constmodon  of  ga» 
receiving  ship,  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  in  1850-*54 ;  plants.  He  introduced  the  new  system  of  water  gas; 
steamer"^  Massachusetts,"  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  in  constmcted  large  gas  plants  in  New  York  dty,  Al- 
1 854-* 67;  Portsmouth  Ivavy  Yard  in  1 858-' 60;  steam  bany,  Syracuse,  Baltimore,  Brooklvn,  Chicago,  and 
sloop  **  Bichmond,"  of  the  Western  Gulf  blockading  elsewhere ;  and  with  others  brought  the  entire  gas 
squadron,  in  1861-*62  ;  and  flag  ship  '^  San  Jacinto,"  plant  of  Indianapolis,  Jnd.,  earlv  in  1890. 
as  fleet  paymaster  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  Dayi  Henry  Hdblef  educator^  bom  in  Waahington, 
squadron,  m  1868.  In  1865-'67  he  was  inspector  of  Conn.,  Aug.  4,  1808;  died  m  New  Haven,  Conn., 
provisions  and  clothing  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  ;  in  Jan.  12,  1890.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Pn^ident  Jert- 
1868-*69  was  fleet  paymaster  of  the  Asiatic  squadron ;  miah  Day,  of  Yale  University,  author  of  '^  Day's  Al- 
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gebn";  wos  gndaated  at  YrIo  in  1828;  and,  after  Three  Hundred  Yeare  as  seen  in  its  Literature*^ 
teacbioj;  in  Burlington^  N.  J.,  nearly  two  ^ears,  and  (New  York,  1880);  *' A  Handbook  of  Congregation- 
be^oomg  the  stuc^  ot  law  in  Philadelphia,  was  ap-  alism''  (Boston,  1880);  and  **  Common  Sense  as  to 
pomted  tutor  in  Yale  in  1831.  During  the  three  jears  Woman  Suffirage"  (1885).  At  the  time  of  his  death 
lie  held  this  office  he  took  a  full  course  in  divinity,  he  hadinprenanition  '^  A  Bibliography  of  the  Church 
and,  after  spending  more  than  a  year  in  European  Struggle  in  England  during^e  Sixteenth  Century  " 
travel,  was  onluned  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  and  a  **  A  History  of  OldTivmouth  Colony."  He 
Church  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  9, 1886.  In  Oc-  bequeathed  to  Yale  College  bis  collection  of  2,000 
tober,  1840,  he  resigned  this  charge  to  become  Pro-  volumes  on  the  New  Enguuid  Puritans, 
tci^sor  of  Sacred  Bhetorio  in  Western  Beserve  College,  Biok,  Boberty  inventor,  bom  in  Bathgate,  Scotland, 
where  he  remained  until  1858.  He  then  accepted  the  Jan.  12,  1814 ;  died  in  Buifalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1890. 
presidency  of  Ohio  Female  College,  near  Cincinnati,  The  family  removed  to  Canada  in  1821,  and  soon  aft- 
which  he  held  until  1864,  when  ne  removed  to  New  erward  both  father  and  mother  died,  leaving  eleven 
Haven  to  engage  in  litemxy  work.  He  received  the  children.  Under  the  direction  of  the  oldeiit,  a  daugh- 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Fanner's  College,  Cincinnati,  ter,  the  brothers  and  sisters  settled  in  Lanark  County, 
and  LL.  D.  from  the  Iowa  State  University  in  1877.  Ontario,  where  Bobert  received  his  preparatory  edu- 
His  publications,  which  are  numerous,  include  **The  cation.  In  1841  he  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
Art  of  Elocution  "  <  1844),  ^^  The  Art  of  Rhetoric "  lege,  and  then  spent  several  years  in  teaching  and 
(1850),  and  **  The  Science  of  Education  "  (1889).  missionary  labor.    In  1854  he  established  the  '^Gos- 


EdwBid,  merchant,  bom  in  Brunswick,  pel  Tribune "  in  Toronto,  and  two  years  afterward 
Germany,  Oct.  20. 1809 ;  died  in  San  Antonio.  Texas,  invented  a  newspaper  mailing  machine,  which  is  now 
Sept  11, 1890.  He  received  an  academic  eaucation  in  f^eneral  use  m  large  newspaper  offices.  By  sue- 
in  Germany  and  in  England,  was  twice  a  member  of  cessive  improvements  he  perfected  his  invention,  so 
the  legislative  bodv  in  Anhalt-Dessau,  and  a  mem-  that  with  a  single  machine  one  operator  can  paste  and 
ber  ot  the  first  German  Parliament  in  Frankfort ;  attach  to  newspapers  or  wrappers  20,000  labels  bear- 
settled  in  Sisterdale,  Texas,  and  engaged  in  farming  ins  the  subscribers'  addresses  m  a  day  often  hours, 
in  1850 ;  was  court-martialed  and  imprisoned  by  the  vodg^  Ebeoenr,  educator,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass., 
Confederates  because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Union ;  and  April  22,  1819;  died  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5, 
after  the  war  removed  to  San  Antonio  and  became  a  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  Universitv  in 
merchant.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  Constitu-  1840,  and  at  the  Newton  Theolo^cal  Institute,  Mass., 
tional  Convention  in  1866,  and  offered  the  first  resolu-  in  1845  ;  was  called  to  a  Baptist  church  in  New  Lon- 
tion  in  favor  of  universal  suffrai^e,  and  was  also  a  don.  N.  H.^  in  1846 ;  and  was  chosen  Professor  of 
member  of  the  second  Constitutional  Convention  in  Biblical  Cnticism  and  Interpretation  in  Hamilton 
1868.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  •  Theoloeical  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  m  1858.  He  held  this 
Fourth  Texas  District  as  a  Republican,  and  served  as  a  chair  till  1861,  when  he  was  transferred  to  that  of 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Christian  Theolo^  in  the  same  institution,  and  was 

Bevan,  Thomas  missionary,  bom  in  New  York  city,  Professor  of  Eviaenoes  of  Christianity  in  Madison 

July  31, 1809;  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  (now  Colgate)  University,  in  the  same  town,  from  1858 

16, 1890.    He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  till  1861.    In  1868  he  was  elected  President  of  Madison 

1828  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Suri^ons  University,  and  in   1871  became  president  also  of 

in  1881,  and,  after  practicing  medicine  in  New  York  the  Theological  Seminary.    He  held  both  offices  until 

city  for  ten  years,  prepared  himself  to  be  a  medical  his  death,  and  greatly  stren^hcned  the  institutions, 

missionary  J  and  was  sent  to  China  in  1848.    On  the  The  endowment  of  the  university  was  largely  in- 

fiulureof  his  health  in  that  country,  he  went  to  France  creased  under  his  administration;  the  faculty  was 

and  ofiened  Protestant  missions  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  extended  to  nearly  forty  professors  and  instructors ; 

St.-£tienne.    He  returned  to  the  United  States  shortly  Colgate  Academy,  with  a  faculty  and  buildings  of  its 

before  the  civil  war,  was  an  army  chaplain  during  that  own,  was  established ;  a  coinpletely  equipped  chemi- 

period  at  David's  Ldand  and  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  cal  laboratory  was  added ;  Eaton  Hall,  a  theological 

and  subseouently  held  several  pastorates.    He  was  an  seminair  bmlding,  was  erected  and  furnished ;  the 

able  linsnist,  translated  Frencn  and  Chinese  works,  new  Colgate  Library  building,  to  coct  1175,000,  was 

and  published  treatises.  projected  and  nearly  completed;  a  new  building,  for 

Bateff  Haoxy  MMitjn,  clergyman,  bom  in  Plymp-  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  a  ^m- 

ton,  Mass.,  Aug.   13,  1821 ;  died  in  New  Bedford,  nasium,  was  planned  ;  and  the  name  of  the  univer- 

Maas.,  Nov.  18, 1890.   He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col-  sity  was  changed  to  Colgate,  in  recognition  of  re- 


gregational  Church  till  1867,  and  editor  of  the  ^*  Con-  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Brown  Universit^r  in  1861 , 

gregationalist "  fVom  1851  till  1866 ;  and  resigned  his  and  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1869. 

pastorate  in  1867  to  become  editor  of  the  consolidated  DonneDyf  Arthur  J|  clergyman,  born  in  Athy,  County 

"Becoider"  and  "  Congregationalist,"  with  which  Kildare,  Ireland,  Jan.  18.  1820;  died  in  I^ew  York 

he  remained  until  his  death.    In  1877-'80  he  was  dty,  March  25,  1890.     When  seven  yearR  old  he  ac- 

lecturer  on  Congregationalism  at  Andover  Theologi-  companied  his  parents  to  New  York  city^  where  he 

cal  Seminary,   ^ince  1869  he  had  been  a  member  of  received  his  eariy  education,  was  apprenticed  to  the 

the  American  Antiquarian  and  the  Massachusetts  His-  dry-ffoods  business,  and,  after  working  for  Lord  <& 

torical  Societies,  and  since  1884  a  member  of  the  Amer-  Taylor  for  ei^ht  vears,  went  into  business  in  partner- 

ican  Historical  Association.   He  received  the  degree  of  ship  with   David  J.   Campion.     Although  meeting 

D.D.  fh)m  Iowa  College  in  1865.    Besides  his  edito-  witn  exceptional  success  in  mercantile  life,  he  decided 

rial  work  and  contributions  to  numerous  periodicals  in  1846  to  retire  from  it  and  prepare  himself  for  the 


is,  How  it  works,  Why  it  is  better  than  any  other    a  priest  Oct.  6,  1852  ;  organized  the  parishes  of  Man- 


**  The  Church  Politv  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Polity  ot  Nuns,  and  founded  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asy- 

the  New  Testament "  (1870) ;  *^  As  to  Roger  Williams  lum  on  Staten  Island.    On  the  death  of  Vicar-General 

and  his  *  Banishment^  from  the  Massachusetts  Col-  Quiim,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  May  28, 1887, 

ony"(l876);  ^^  The  Congregationalism  of  the  Latt  and  on  the  suspension  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn  be 
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was  appointed  adimnistrator  of  St.  Stephen's  parish,  advanoement  to  the  drcuit  courts  and  involved  the 

thougn  retaining  the  pastorate  of  St.  Uiohael's.    He  legal  mana^ment  of  nearly  16,000  milea  of  railroads 

was  an  Irremovaole  pastor,  and  a  member  of  the  arch-  in  his  drcmt,  which  had  been  wr^ked  in  the  panic  of 

bishop's  council  since  1878.  1878.    By  the  summer  of  1876  this  mileage  haa  pa^^ed 

Donovaii}  Oaioliiie  Sonlel^y  philanthropist,  bom  in  into  the  bands  of  receivers  appointed  by  him.    Th<sie 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  20,  1803;  died  in  Catonsville,  interests  represented  more  thim  $800,000^000  in  bond*, 

Md.,  March  6,  1890.    She  belonged  to  an  old  Mary-  and  nearly  twiire  as  much  in  stocks.     Each  receiver 

land  £Eimily,  and  was  the  widow  of  Joseph  Donovan,  reported  to  him  in  detail,  and  he  had  to  pass  jud^- 

who  became   wealthy  in  mercantile   business   and  ment  on  their  combined  acts,  many  of  whion  invoheid 

died  in  1861.    She  bequeathed  $100,000  to  Johns  Hop>  unusual  ouestions  of  equity.    In  seven  veai«  all  the 

kins  University,  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  endow-  reoeiversnips  were  terminated,  and  he  had  aaved  every 

ing  a  chair  of  English.  Literature ;  a  block  of  warehouses  road.    The  opinion  was  expressed  that  he  did  more  to 

valued  at  $80,000  to  trustees  with  instructions  for  shape  the  policy  of  courts  in  managing  railrotds  in 

them  to  use  the  income  in  promoting  the  Colonization  the  nands  of  receivers,  and  in  determining  the  rights 

Society  of  Liberia  ;  $10,000  to  Washington  and  Lee  of  creditors,  than  any  other  judge  in  the  oountry. 

University,  Lexington,  Va. ;  and  a  handsome  sum  to  Danton,  Waltar  Ompiiiany  lawyer,  bom  in   Bristol, 

the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Baltimore.  Vt.,  Nov.  29,  1880:  died  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  Apiil  Hy 

Brakef  ThomaSf  manufacturer,  bom  in  Leeds,  £n^-  1890.    He  was  graduated  at  Middlebuiy  College,  Ver- 

land,  April  9, 1807  ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  mont,  in  1857 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Rutland  in 

18, 1890.    His  father.  John  Drake,  was  a  manufacturer  1858,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  Ter- 

of  woolen  goods,  who,  meeting  with  financial  losses  ritory  in  1861 ;  and  was  Judge  of  the  probate  court  of 

in  1828,  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  family^  the  district  of  Rutland.  Vt.^  from  1865  till  1877.    In 

Thomas,  in  1887,  rented  a  small  building  near  Falls  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Bu- 

Yilloge   Conn,,  and  began  business  for  himself,  mak-  preme  Court  of  Vermont,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  1878 

ing,  it  is  said,  the  first  lot  of  ^oods  known  as  Kentucky  was  elected  to  the  office  for  two  years,  bat  failing 

woolen  jeans.    His  business  increased  rapidly  ;  he  en-  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1879.    Judge  Dun- 

laiged  nis  works,  took  his  brother  and  two  friends  ton  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1880,  and  served  as 

intopartnership,  and  operated  under  the  firm  name  of  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  ma  a  mem- 

T.  Drake  &  Co.  till  the  dinsolution  of  the  partnership  her  of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments, 

in  1840.    In  1841  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  In  1881  he  was  President  of  the  Vermont  Bar  Asso- 

he  erected  a  brick  mill  which  contained  70  woolen  dation.  and  in  1888  he  removed  to  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 

looms  and  6  sets  of  woolen  cards.    In  1845  he  erected  to  fill  for  one  year  a  chair  in  the  Law  School  ot  the 

a  second  mill,  fitted  with  224  looms  and  10,000  spindles,  State  Uni  vereity.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  State 

in  which  he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  print  cloths  Constitutional  Convention  in  1870,  and  excepting  cm 

till  1861,  when  he  retired  ftom  business.    He  was  vear,  a  director  of  the  Baxter  National  Bank  in  Roi- 

elected  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  1864,  land  fh>m  1872  till  his  death. 

and  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  in  1874,  and  held  .  Dmjeey  Abrun,  military  officer,  bom  in  New  Tort 

both  offices  till  his  death.    He  left  an  estate  estimated  city,  April  29, 1815 ;  died  there,  Sept.  27. 1890.    He 

to  be  worth  $4,500,000.    He  bec^ueathed  $100,000  to  was  of  French  Huguenot  ancestry,  and  inherited  his 

various  local  charities,  and  conditionally  provided  for  military  spirit,  his  grandfiither  having  been  a  soldier 

the  endowment  of  a  grand  educational  institution,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  hia  father  and  two 

The  clause  relating  to  the  latter  project  provided,  that  uncles  officers  in  the  War  of  1812.    He  was  educated 

should  his  daughter  die  without  executing  a  specified  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city  and  in  the 

Sower  of  disposition  and  without  leaving  anv  lineal  grammar  school  of  Columbia  College,  smd  for  manv 

escondant  to  whom  the  eatete  would  descend  by  pro-  years  was  engaged  in  importing  mahojniny.    Hia  mill' 

cess  of  law,  his  trustees  should  procure  a  charter  for  a  tary  career  oeffan  in  1888,  when  he  joined  the  One 

school  to  be  known  as  the  Thomas  and  Matilda  Drake  Hundred  and  Fortv-second  Regiment  of  State  militia. 

College,  which  should  be  managed  and  conducted  on  In  1888  he  changed  to  the  Twenty -seventh,  now  the 

tilt)  same  principles  as  Girard  College,  with  the  excep-  Seventh  Regiment,  and  he  rose  from  the  ranks  till  be 

tion  that  it  should  be  for  trirls  instead  of  boys.    Tne  was  elected  colonel  Jan.  29,  1849.    He  resigned  the 

net  income  of  his  estate  should  be  applied  to  the  ereo-  office  Julv  4,   1859.      During  this  tenure    tie  com- 

tion  of  the  necessary  building^s  on  his  residence  lot  in  manded  tVie  regiment  in  the  Astor  Place,  City  Hall. 

Qermantown,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  college  police.  Sixth   Ward,  and  '*  dead  rabbit  '*  riota,  and 

and  ite  pupils  forever.  wss  twice  wounded  in  the  first.     After  he  re«i^ed 

Dreaeli  OttOi  composer,  1)om  in  Geisenham,  Germa-  the  merchants  of  New  York  city  presented  him  with  a 

ny,  Dec.  20,  1826 ;  died  in  Beverly  Cove,  Mass.,  July  service  of  solid  silver  that  cost  $5^000.     In  Aprils 

26,1890.     He  studied  music  with  Liszt  and  Haupt-  1861,  he  raised  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  New  York  voinn- 

mann;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  settled  teers  in  less  than  a  week,  drilled  it  a  month,   waa 

in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1852.     For  mfuay  vears  he  was  ordered  with  it  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  there   aa  acting 

associated  with  Robert  Franz  in  editorial  and  musical  brigadier-general  had  command  of  ux  regimento  till 

work,  and  with  him  prepared  the  edition  of  HandePs  ordered  to  the  front  for  the  advance  on  Little  and  Big 

^^  Messiah'*  to  which  Mozart's  ^'  Additional  Acoom-  Bethel,  where  the  Duryee  Zouaves  were  first  engaged, 

paniments ''  were  added.     He  founded  the  Bach  Club  He  was  promoted  brigadier-general  Aug.  81,  1861.  and 

in  Boston,  and  directed  its  weekly  practice  in  the  was  given  a  brigade  in  Ricketts's  division  of  McDov- 

choral  works  of  Bach  and  Handel ;  and  was  a  mem-  elFs  corps,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 

ber  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  and  of  the  St.  Cedar  Mountain,  RappahannocR  Station^  Thoroofh- 

Botolpli  Club.  fare  Gap,  Groveton,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  and 

Dnmunondi  Thomasi  lawyer,  bom  in  Bristol  Mills,  Antietam.    At  the  second  Bull  Run  he  waa  twice 

Me.,  Oct.  16,  1809:  died'in  Wheaton,  III.,  May  15,  wounded,  but  held  his  position  to  the  end ;  and  wb^n 

1890.     He  spent  several  years  at  sea  while  a  youth.  Gen.  Rickette  succeeded  Gen.  Hooker  aa  ccnps  com- 

was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1830,  studied  mander,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  alri&iofi. 

law  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  January^  1868,  because 

1838.    Two  years  afterward  he  removed  to  Galena,  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  treatment  hia  brwade  had 

111.,  where  he  practiced  till  1850,  and  was  then  ap-  received.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  M^vetted 

pointed  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court.    On  mi^or-general   of   volunteen  for   his   dislmiriu^bed 

the  creation  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  in  1869,  services.     After  his  return  he  was  elected  ocjonel  of 

he  was  appointed  judge  for  the  district  including  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  and  britfodieMpeneral  oi 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin;  and  he  held  this  the  Fourth  Brigade,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  but declinetl  both 

oflice  till  1884,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  having  offices.    In  1878  he  was  appointed  a  police  comnu»- 

reached  the  constitutional  age.     W^hat  is  considered  sioner  of  New  York  city,  and  rendered  importsnt 

his  most  important  judicial  work  was  done  after  his  service  in  breaking  up  a  gathering  of  Communists  in 
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Tompkio8  Square  in  January,  1874.  In  1884  he  was  $20^000  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  to  found  a 
Appointed  dock  master.  He  was  given  a  pension  ot  chair  of  Mathematics ;  $10,000  to  the  Tale  University 
|)tO  a  month  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  libraries ;  $5,000  to  the  New  Haven  orphan  asylums ; 
FebnisiT.  1890,  this  was  increased  to  $100  a  month  and  $6,000  to  the  St.  Frauds  Orphan  Asylum, 
by  f^pecial  act  of  Congress.  Evertat  William  WaUaoey  clergyman,  bom  in  Gran- 
Eatoo,  Lndfln,  lawyer,  bom  in  Denmark,  Lewis  ville,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1814: 
County.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1881;  died  in  Boeroe,  died  in  Chicago,  Ul.,.Sept.  25^  1890.  He  removed 
Texas.  March  7, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Har-  with  his  father's  family  to  Michigan  in  1826 ;  was 
vard  Law  School  and  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massa-  graduated  at  Madison  Lniversity  in  1837,  and  was  or- 
cliuftetts  in  1857,  and  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  was  dained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Earls  ville, 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Missouri  in  1858.  In  May.  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1889.  lu  1841  he  became 
1861,  be  enlisted  in  the  Third  Regiment  of  the  United  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  in  New  York 
States  Reserve  Corps  in  St.  Louis ;  on  July  2,  1868.  city,  and  there  brought  about  a  series  of  revivals, 
he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Twenty-third  which  gave  him  wide  repute.  In  1858  he  accepted  a  call 
MLssonri  Infantry  ;  the  same  day  he  was  detached  from  the  Walnut  Street  Baptbt  Church  in  Louisville, 
from  his  command  and  detailed  to  duty  as  judgc-ad-  Ky.,  where  he  labored  with  great  success  till  shortly 
vocate  of  the  St.  Louis  district ;  on  July  2, 1864,  he  before  the  civil  war,  when  he  resigncMi  on  account  of 
was  commissioned  major  and  judge-advocate  for  the  the  opposition  of  the  pro-slaveiy  people.  He  then 
Department  of  Missouri ;  and  on  Aug.  17, 1865,  was  went  to  Chicago,  and  for  more  than  twentv  years  was 
mujitered  out  of  the  service.  He  was  appointed  regis-  engaged  in  pastonil  duty  there,  besides  taking  an  in- 
ter in  bankmptcv  for  the  First  Congressional  District  fluential  part  in  establisniog  tne  Chicago  University 
(Eastern  Federal  District)  of  Missouri,  May  27,  1867.  and  the  Chicago  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  From 
and  held  the  oifice  till  the  repeal  of  the  national  1879  till  1885  he  otfieiated  m  Jersev  City,  N.  J.,  retii>- 

bankruptcy  law ;    was  police   commissioner  for  St.  ing  to  Chicago  in  the  latter  year  after  an  active  paetor- 

T...:_  /, — ^  ..^__  ,o.^..  ,«- TT_,. ..  o._.._     .  _n^    ^^  TT,    ^uMicationg  include 

ew   York.    1856). 
Scriptural  School 

„  —  .......,.»..,,«»»  .,<»,»v.u»«»«.v.  w  practice  Seader,"    '^ Life' and    Thoughts  of  John   Foster," 

in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Feb.  26  fol-  "  The  Voyage  of  Life,"  **  The  Promise  and  Training 

lowing.    He  had  much  to  do  with  the  exposure  of  the  of  Childhood  "  "  Words  in  Earnest,"  and  "  Tracts 

whisky  frauds  in  Missouri,  and  was  special  counsel  for  the  Churcnes." 

for  the  Qovemment  in  the  trials  that  followed.  Faulkner,  Leiter  BradneT}  lawyer,  bom  in  Dansville, 

EDiott,  WiJliim,  Jr.,  educator,  bom  in  Baltimore,  N.  Y.,  April  4,  1887;  died  there,  Jan.  27, 1890.    He 

Hd.,  in  1821  f  died  there,  Julv  1^  1890.     He  was  for  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1859,  volunteered  as 

many  years  President  ot  the  Baltimore  City  College,  a  private  soldier  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  was 

and  received  the  dc^rree  of  A.  M.  from  Dickmson  Col-  commissioned  lieutenant- colonel  of  the  136th,  !New 

lege  in  1857^  and  that  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  College  of  York  Volunteers  in  September,  1862,  distinguished 

New  Jersey  m  1877.  himself  in  several  engagements,  took  part  in  the  Chat- 

Engliih,  Jimea  Edwiidf  statesman,  bom  in  New  tanooga  campaign,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for 
Haven,  Conn.,  March  13, 1812  ;  died  there,  March  2,  frallantrv  in  a  charge  at  Atlanta,  and,  after  participat- 
1690.  He  received  a  common-school  education  ;  was  ing  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  was  mustered  out 
apprenticed  to  the  carp«nter*s  trade ;  became  a  ma.s-  or  the  service  in  January,  1865.  After  the  war  he 
ter  builder  before  attaining  his  majority  ;  subsequent-  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced 
ly  engaged  in  lumbering  and  real-estate  enterprises ;  in  partnership  with  Charles  J.  BisscU ;  but  the  man- 
and  was  afterward  interested  in  banking  and  manu-  a^ment  of  his  father's  large  farming  interests  oocu- 
facturing  oorporarions ;  a  manager  of  Adams  Express  pied  most  of  his  attention  till  1870.  About  this  time 
Companv,  and  President  of  the  New  Haven  Savings  ne  became  active  in  State  politics.  In  1882  he  was 
Bank.  He  entered  political  lii'e  in  1848,  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  convention  that  nominated  Orover 
elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  Cleveland  for  Governor,  and  in  1884  was  a  delegate- 
Haven.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly,  at-laiye  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  He 
and  in  1856  a  State  Senator.  In  1860  he  was  defeated  became  a  director  in  the  Dansville  National  Bank,  of 
as  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Connecticut,  which  his  father  was  president,  in  1867.  claimea  to 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  withdrew  from  have  sold  all  bis  certificates  in  1886,  was  charged  with 
the  reguU^  Democratie  oivanization  in  his  State  and  complicity  in  the  wrecking  of  the  bank  in  1887,  and 
became  an  active  war  Democrat.  He  co-operated  was  tried  and  convicted  in  October,  1888.  He  was 
«ith  the  national  and  State  authorities  in  raising  granted  a  new  trial,  in  which  the  jury  disagreed,  in 
troops  for  the  war,  and  by  giving  liberally  of  his  May,  1889;  was  tried  a  third  time,  convicted,  and  sen- 
means  hastened  the  equipment  and  dispatcn  to  the  tenced  to  seven  years*  imprisonment  in  October  fol- 
fleld  of  the  first  Connecticut  regiments.  In  1861  he  lowing,  and  died  pending  decision  on  a  writ  of  error. 
^'&<  elected  to  Congress  firom  the  2d  Connecticut  Fayerweatheri  Daniel  B,,  merchant,  bom  in  Stepney, 
District,  and  in  1863  he  was  re-elected.  While  in  Conn.,  in  1821 ;  died  in  New  York  citv,  Nov.  15, 
Congress  he  voted  with  the  Republicans  for  the  abo-  1890.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  farmer, 
lition  of  slavery.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  and  at  its  termination  learned  the  shoemaker^s  trade 
Tnion  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1866,  and  the  in  Bridgeport.  He  worked  at  his  trade  till  prostrated 
same  year  was  defeated  by  Gen.  James  K.  Hawley,  with  shoemaker's  colic,  when  he  bought  a  tin-ped- 
for  Governor,  by  531  vot«*.  In  1867  he  defeated  Gen.  dler's  outfit  and  began  tramping  Virginia.  Where 
Hawley  by  987  votes  ^  in  1868  defeated  Marshall  he  could  not  sell  for  cash  be  took  hides  in  payment. 
Jewell* by  1,765  votes;  m  1869  was  defeated  bv  Mr.  On  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  re.«umed  nis  trade 
Jewell  by  411  votes  ;  in  1870  again  defeated  Mr.  Jewell  in  Bridgeport.  He  remained  there  till  1 8M,  when  he 
by  843  votes ;  and  in  1871  was  again  defeated  by  Mr.  removed  to  New  York  city  and  entered  the  employ 
Jewell  by  100  votes.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  trav-  of  Hoyt  Brothers,  leather  dealers.  In  1870  the  firm 
el.  In  1873  he  greatly  aided  the  election  of  Charles  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Fayerweather,  H.  S.  Ladew, 
R.  IngersoU  to  the  goveraorship ;  in  November,  1875,  and  J.  B.  Hoyt  established  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Ho^t  & 
be  was  appointed  United  States  Senator,  to  fill  the  Co.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  the  remaining 
unexpirea  term  of  Orris  S.  Ferry ;  and  in  1876  bo  was  partners  continued  the  business  under  the  firm  name 
defeated  by  William  H.  Baraum  in  the  Legislature  for  of  Fayerweather  &  Ladew^,  which  has  since  remained 
a  full  senatorial  term  He  was  a  Democratic  prcsi-  unchanged.  Mr.  Fayerweather  was  noted  in  finnn- 
dential  elector  in  1876  nnd  1884,  and  an  earnest  ad  vo-  cial  circles  for  strict  commercial  rectitude.  He  was 
cat«  ot'  tariff  reform.  He  left  an  estate  estimated  at  retiring  and  economical  in  habits,  but  alwavs  ready  to 
not  quite  $2,000,000,  and  bequeathed  120,000  to  the  assist  deserving  charities.  Outside  the  circles  of  busi- 
Connccticut  State  <  Hospital  oociety  for  free  beds ;  ness  acquaintances  and  personal  friends,  he  was  but 
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little  known,  and  the  publication  of  that  part  of  bis  became  clerk  for  a  merchant  and  hanker  at  Coldwa- 

vill   bequeathing   more  than   12,000,000  to  various  ter,  Mich.,  and  in  1850,  after  mariying  his  employer's 

charitable  aod  ^ucational  institutions,  and  directing  daughter,  was  taken  into  partnerenip.     In  16S6  he  r^- 

that  a  further  sum,  estimated  at  $8,000,000,  be  placed  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  appointed 

in  the  hands  of  three  executors  tor  distribution  among  Western  financial  manager  for  the  JBtna  lm»urance 

public  institutions  according  to  private  instructions.  Company,  and  where  he  was  an  organizer  of  the 

excited  wide  attention.     His  specific  bequests  were :  Union  Merchants'  Exchange.    At  the  beginning  of 

$25,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  $25,000  to  St.  the  civil  war  he  served  for  three  mouths  as  a  pri- 

Luke's  Hospital,  $25,000  to  the  Monnattan  Eye  and  vato  in  the  Missouri  Homo  Guards.     In  July,  lt*62, 

Kar  Infirmary,  $10,000   to  the  Woman's  Hospital,  at  the  request  of  President  Lincoln,  be  raided  the 

$10,000  to  Mount  biuai  Hospital,  all  in  New  York  8dd  Missouri  Regiment,  of  wluch  be  was  oommis- 

city  ^  total,  $95,000  ;   $200,000  to  Yale  College  and  sioned  colonel,  and  went  to  the  front.     In  September 

$100,000  to  its  Scientific  School,  $200,000  to  Colum-  he  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis  to  oi^nize  a  brigade,  of 

bia  College,  $200,000  to  Cornell  University,  $100,000  which  he  was  appointed  brigadier-^neral  Kov.  24, 


$100,000  to  Kochester  University,  $100,000  to  Ham-  souri.    In  Marcli,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 

ilton  College,  $100,000  to  tht.  University  of  Viixinia,  mand  of  the  Department  of  Northern  Misaoori,  sad 

$100,000  to  Lincoln  University,  $100,000,  to  I&mp-  sucoessfully  defended  the  State  capital  against  at- 

ton  University,  $100,000  to  Maryville  College,  and  tacks  by  the  Coniiaderates  under  Generab  ftioe,  Mtf- 

$50,000  each  to   the   Union  Theological  Semmarv  maduke,  and  Shelby.     For  this  he   was  voted  the 

and  Lafayette,  Marietta,  Adelbert,  Wabash,  and  Park  thanks  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Bepreaentatives  and 

Colleges;  total,  $2,100,000;  total  of  specific  publis  commissioned  mtgor-general  of  State  militia.    Heva» 


that  the  executors  should  receive  $8,000,000.     On  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.    He  held  thi»  office  till 

March  9  the  suit  was  withdrawn,  on  an  agreement  by  1866,  and  in  the  mean  time  secured  the  foundinir  of 

the  residuary  legatees  to  divide  the  residuaxy  estate  Fisk  University,   at  NasJirilie,  Tenn.,    for  colored 

between  Yale,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  the  youth,  of  whose  board  of  trustees  he  was  preaideDt 

Women's  arid  Preshytenan  Hospitals  in  New  York.  till  his  death.    After  retiring  from  the  Freedmeo's 


Thomas  Jefferson,  an  English  actor  contemporary  with  Church,  and  was  president  of  the  Indian  Commi»tt« 
DavidGarrick,andmade  her  first  appearance  in  Philfr-  from  1872  till  his  death.  In  1886  he  reo^ved  li^.d<:>> 
deiphia,  as  Rosina  in  the  "  Snanish  Barber,"  in  1827.  votes  as  Prohibition  candidate  for  Governor  of  ^ew 
In  1884  she  first  appeared  in  New  York  city  a.H  Ophe-  Jersey,  and  in  1888  251,147  as  candidate  of  that  paitj 
lia,  and  later  she  supported  Sheridan  Kuowles,  and  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  first  actress  in  the  United  States  to  assume  the  FiBk,  FhotiiiB  Kavaaalei,  clergyman,  bom  in  the  Ore- 
parts  of  Julia  in  **  The  Hunchback  "  and  Constance  in  cian  Archipeiatfo  about  1807 ;  'died  in  Boaton.  Mass., 
**  The  Love  Chase."  She  became  a  favorite  support  Feb.  7, 1890.  He  was  removed  in  infancy  to  Smvma, 
of  Forrest,  who  pronounced  her  the  best  Lady  Mac-  Asia  Minor,  where  he  lost  nearly  all  his*  relatives  by 
beth  he  ever  saw,  and  was  the  original  Pauline  Des-  a  pestilence :  spent  his  early  years  in  gathering  tga 
chappelles  in  America.  She  succeeded  her  brother,  and  working  in  a  fig>curing  establishment ;  was  f«iit 
father  of  the  present  Joseph  Jefferson,  as  manager  in  to  a  Jesuit  college  in  Malta,  where  the  Kev.  Photiic^ 
Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1842.  She  first  married  Samuel  Fisk,  an  American  missionary,  found  him  and  per- 
Chapman,  in  1885  Augustus  Richardson,  and  in  1849  x  suaded  him  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  be  edo- 
Charles  J.  B.  Fisher.  She  was  popular  as  Marianne  cated :  and,  after  studying  at  Amherst  College,  re- 
in **  The  Wife  "  Gertrude  in  "Loan  of  a  Lover,"  turned  to  Greece  as  an  agent  of  the  Bockixi  of  Foreign 
Eliza  m  "  The  Dumb  Belle,"  and  Gabrielle  in  "  Tom  Missions  on  the  ship  that  conveved  a  oarao  of  provis- 
Noddv's  Secret."  ions  for  the  starving  Greeks.    lie  landed  at  Malta  in 

Ftaner,  Horatio  Gates,  merchant,  bom  in  Huuttnvdon,  1827,  shortly  before  the  memorable  battle  ot  Nav&- 
Pa..  April  21, 1838;  died  in  Punxatawney,  Jefferson  rino,  and,  seeini;  no  way  of  aiding  his  oountrrmen 
County,  Pa.,  May  8,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  returned  to  the 
Lafiiyette  College,  Easton,  Pa.^  in  1855 ;  was  a  mem-  United  States.  In  1828  he  was  admitted  to  membez^ 
bcr  of  the  Common  Council  of  Huntingdon  in  18f>2-  ship  in  the  Congregational  Church  and  began  prepar> 
'65 ;  county  auditor  in  1 865-' 68,  burgess  in  1 874-' 77 ;  ing  for  the  ministry.  He  was  graduated  at  Auburn 
and  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1S76.  In  1878  he  (N.  Y.)  Theological  Seminary,  ordained  in  Hali&x, 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  18th  Pennsylvania  Vt.,  and  preached  in  varioiu  parts  of  New  KnglaD<J 
District,  being  the  first  Kepublican  Congressman  ever  till  1840.  He  then  went  to  Washington,  D.  C-,  had 
elected  in  that  district,  and  was  re-elected  in  1880.  his  name  changed  by  act  of  Congress  fVom  £a varies 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  on  to  that  of  bis  first  benefactor,  Photius  Fisk.  and  was 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  andfas  a  member  ot  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  nayr  by  Preaioent  Har- 
the  select  committee  on  the  law  respecting  the  election  nson  on  the  recommendation  of  John  Qnincy  Adam». 
of  President  and  Vice-President.  Ho  had  been  en-  He  was  first  assigned  to  the  United  States  friicate 
gaged  for  many  years  in  mining,  shipping,  aud  whole-  "  Columbia,"  in  which  he  sailed  from  New  York  ciiv 
saling  coal,  and  was  identified  with  other  large  Indus-  on  a  three  years*  cruise  on  July  22,  1842.  On  hi#  re- 
trial enterprises  in  his  State.  turn  he  mode  a  long  report  on  the  treatment  of  not- 

Flskf  Olmton  Boweiii  financier,  bom  in  GriggKVille,  rines  and  sailors  in  the  navv;  thus  beginning  the  ad- 
Livingston  County,  N.  y.,  Dec.  8,  1828;  died  in  totion— which  ho  promoted  in  all*  pnujticail  wa>>— 
New  York  city,  July  9,  1890.  The  family  removed  that  resulted  in  the  prohibition  of  flogging  on  nwn- 
to  Lenawee  County,  Mich.,  while  he  was  an  infant,  of-war  in  1850.  After  this  he  made'a  three  vears* 
and  when  nine  yeare  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cruise  on  the  United  States  frigate  **  Raritan,"  durioff 
farmer.  On  the  remarriage  of  his  mother  when  he  which  he  collected  a  laii^  amount  of  botanical  ciirictr- 
was  thirteen  years  old  he  was  enabled  to  attend  Al-  ities  and  treasures,  afterward  presented  to  the  Gov- 
bion  Seminary  ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  to  enter  ernment  cor*s*ervatory.  In  1858  he  was  ordered  totKe 
Michigan  University  his  eyesight  railed  him  and  he  Ko8ton  Navy  Yard,  and  while  stationed  there  a««t>> 
abandoned  a  collegiate  education  for  business.    He  elated  intimately  with  the  leaders  in  the  anti-claveiy 
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movemeiit  and  became  Rpronotmoedfi«e-tb inker.    In  pointed  bv  President  Cleveland  Superintendent  of 

l$59  ho  was  introduced  to  John  Brown,  whom  he  the  Unitua  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia. 

Kuliseqnently  aided  with  advice  and  funds  in  his  of-  j^aosiolii  Josephi  clerfrvman,  bom  in  Scino,  Switzer- 

fort  to  free  the  colored  race.    At  the  outbreak  of  tho  land,  Nov.  80, 1817 ;   died  in  Brookl^'n,  N.  T.,  Oct 

civil  war  his  religious  views  led  him  to  contemplate  18, 1890.    He  was  educated  at  the  Semmary  of  M.ouza. 

resi^nf; ;  but  he  wa*)  induced  to  withhold  his  appli-  in  Milan,  and  in  the  College  of  the  PoUcffio,  Italy ; 

cation,  and,  altei  a  long  leave  of  absence,  he  was  re-  was  ordained  a  pries^  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

tired  witli  the  rank  of  captain  in  1868     He  accumu-  in  1840 ;  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice  twelve 

lated  a  large  fortune,  ^ve  more  than  $50,000  in  char-  years,  and  principal  of  the  Normal  School  in  Milan 

itv,  and  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  poor  of  Boston.  two  years ;  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1866. 

ntts,  JamM  FnuiUiiii  author,  bom  m  Lookport,  N.  For  three  years  he  labored  in  the  parish  of  St.  Charles 

Y.,  in  1840;  died  there,  Jan.  11, 1890.    He  was  ad-  Borromeo,  and  was  then  given  charge  of  the  new 

mittcd  to  the  bar  in  1861,  and  soon  afterward  euterod  parish  of  St.  Peter,  with  wnich  he  remained  until  his 

the  army  as  a  private.    On  several  occasions  he  dis-  death.     Besides  organizing  the  parish  he  built  St. 

tirgsuished  himself  and  was  rewarded  with  promo-  Peter's  Church,  the  old  and  the  new  St.  Peter's  Hoa- 

tions,  and  for  hist  services  in  the  114th  New  York  pital,  St.  Peter's  Academy,  and  St.  Peter's  Free  Kin- 

InfantiT,  with  Qen,  Banks  in  Lomslana  and  with  dergarten  School ;  organized  the  League  of  the  Cross 

Gen.  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  com-  for  temperance  work ;   and  was  active  in  promot- 

missioned  major.    He  began  his  literary  career  while  mg  many  denominational  and  public  charities.    His 

a  boy,  continued  it  through  the  war,  and  followed  it  golden  jubilee,  celebrated  June  7, 1890,  in  his  church, 

almost  exc1a:iively  afterward.    Besides  corresponding  was  continued  a  week^  and  included  a  public  reception 

with  several  newspapers,  he  had  written    for  the  in  the  Acadenov  of  Music 

various  literary  syndicates,  and  contributed  poems,  n«na]i|  John  Bm  journalist,  bom  in  Gi1mauton,N.  H., 
sketches,  and  stories  to  '*  Ballou's  Magarine,"  '^  Har-  Mav  28, 1819 ;  died  in  Bois^  City.  Idaho,  Oct.  2. 1890. 
per'a  Magazine,"  "  Lippinoott's  Magazine,"  *^Bel-  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the  "New 
tbrd's  Bfta^zine."  "  The  Oalaxy,"  "  Hearth  and  Hampshire  Statesman."  in  Concord :  was  publbher 
Home,"  "  Youth^s  Companion,"  "  New  York  Week-  and  associate  editor  of  tne  "  Herald  of  Freedom"  there, 
ly,"  and  *^  Packard's  Monthlv."  His  best  known  one  of  the  first  of  the  New  Entrland  anti-slavery 
novels  are  "The  Parted  Veil."  "A  Version,"  **A  newspapers,  for  five  years:  was  editor  of  the  "East- 
Modem  Miracle,"  and  "  Captam  Kidd's  Gold."  He  ern  Journal"  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  for  two  years;  and, 
was  also  a  popular  Democratic  campaign  orator.  removing  to  Ohio  in  1854,  was  editor  of  the  "  Tcle- 

Forepun  (properly  Fonbangh))  Aaamy  showman,  graph,"  the  "  Press,"  and  the  Cleveland  "Morning 
bom  in  I^ilaaelpbia,  Pa.,  Feb.  28, 1881 ;  died  there,  Leader"  for  six  years.  In  1868-'59  he  was  a  member  ot 
Jan.  22, 1890.  He  began  life  as  a  butcher  boy  in  his  the  Ohio  Legislature.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  to  a 
native  city,  ran  away  from  home  when  sixteen  years  clerkship  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington ; 
old,  and  worked  in  a  butcher's  shop  in  Cincinnati  two  in  1864  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  a  member 
^eais,  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and,  after  work-  of  the  Board  of  Direct  Tax  Commissioners  for  North 
ing  a  while  at  his  trade,  estaUished  a  stage  line,  which  Carolina,  whither  he  at  once  removed ;  in  1867  was  a 
he  conducted  till  1854.  He  then  became  a  horse  dealer,  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  ;  and 
and  in  the  flrst  years  of  the  civil  war  made  consider-  in  1868  was  elected  to  Congress  ftt>m  tlie  Nor^^h  Caro- 
able  money  furnishing  horses  to  street  railroad  com-  lina  district  as  a  Bepubliean.  At  the  close  of  his  term 
panics,  which  were  becoming  crippled  by  the  demand  he  was  chosen  seigeant-at-arms  of  the  United  States 
for  hon^es  for  military  purposes.  In  1861  he  supplied  Senate,  and  he  held  the  office  for  nine  years.  In  July, 
62  picked  horses  to  John  O'Brien  for  his  waoon  cir-  1880,  he  was  appointed  secretary  and  disbursing  of- 
cos.  During  the  ne.xt  four  years  O'Brien  Decamc  fleer  of  the  Ute  Commission.  He  had  lived  in  Idaho 
heavily  indebted  to  Mr.  Forepaugh,  and  in  April,  since  his  last  appointment,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
1865j  the  latter  bought  the  circus,  added  to  it  Jerry  death  was  editor  of  the  "  Bois^  City  Sun." 
Mabte's  menagerie  of  2  elephants  and  8  other  am-  Frothinghartiy  Lnao  IL  financier,  bora  m  Salem, 
niaU,  engaged  Dan  Kice  for  down,  and  began  his  Mass.,  in  1807;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.^  Oct.  20,1890. 
career  as  a  showman  in  opposition  to  Phineas  T.  Bar-  He  was  engaged  in  business  in  Boston  till  about  1840, 
num.  When  he  set  out  he  had  110  horses,  14  cages  of  and  then  removed  his  residence  to  Brooklyn,  and  en- 
animals,  and  1  ticket  wagon ;  in  1877,  when  his  circus  tered  mercantile  life  in  New  York  citv.  He  was  one  ot 
last  traveled  by  wagon,  it  had  nearlv  800  employ^,  the  oivanizers  of  the  Nassau  Bank  in  Brooklyn,  and  its 
and  after  that  he  traveled  entirely  by  rail,  using  8  president  till  1865;  was  President  of  the  Union  Trust 
trains  of  cars,  and  having  75  cages,  800  horses,  and  Company  of  New  York  city  from  1865  till  1878 ;  and 
more  than  400  emplo^^s.  His  career  as  a  showman  was  treasurer  of  tho  Home  Life-insurance  Corn- 
wan  one  of  almost  unmtorrapted  success,  and  he  diod  pany,  treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Munic. 
poflsesMd  of  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  in  Philadel-  director  of  the  Home  Fire-insurance  Company,  ana 
phia  and  Brooklvn.  'one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  Shoe   and 

FaZ|  Daoial  Millar,  lawyer,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Leather  and  the  St.  Nicholas  National  Banks  in  New 

Juae  16,  1809;  died  in  Atlantic  Citv,  N.  J.,  March  York  dty.    During  his  residence  in  Brooklyn   Mr. 

20,  1890.     He  received  a  common-scDool  education,  Frothingbam  took  an  active  interest  in  its  public  in- 

leamed  the  business  of  conveyancing,  became  the  stitutions.     He  was  a  founder  and  for  many  years 

real-estate  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sailroad  Com-  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Ho8{)itnl ;  a  founder  of  the 

pany,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  Polytechnic  Institute  and  president  of  its  board  ot 

1878.    Through  having  large  real-estate  interests  in  directors  for  thirty-five  years ;  and  a  member  of  the 

hii  charge  and  many  estates  committed  to  him  for  set-  New  England  Society,  the  Art  Association,  and  the 

tlemeot,  he  was  conspicuous  in  public  life  from  the  Brooklyn  Library. 

day  of  his  miy'ority.    From  1880  till  1854  he  was  a  Gallatin,  Albert  BoUi,  lawyer,  born  in  New  York 

memher  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  North-  city,  in  1799 ;  died  there,  Feb.  25, 1890.    He  was  a  son 

em  LibertieH^  and  for  several  years  was  president  of  of  Albert  Gallatin,  the  financier  and  Secretary  of  the 

the  hoard;  for  nine  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Treasury  under  President  Madison ;  was 

Board  of  Health  ;  from  1858  till  1861  he  was  a  select  educated  at  Princeton ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

ooundlman ;  in  1861  and  1865  he  was  defeated  as  in  Penns^rlvania.    In  1815  he  accompanied  his  father 

Democratic  candidate  for  mayor;    in  1868  he  was  on  his  mhwion  as  United  States  minister  to  France, 

elected  mayor,  and  in  a  contest  in  the  courts  was  the  and  in  1826  went  with  him  when  he  was  appointed 

only  Democratic  candidate  declared  entitled  to  otfice.  envoy  to  Great  Britain.    He  practiced  law  several 

In  1875  lie  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  a  mem-  years  in  Baltimore,  and  then  returned  to  New  York 

her  of  an  expert  committee  to  examine  the  subject  of  city  and  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Brokers, 

moil  transportation.     In  1881  he  was  active  m  tho  For  a  long  time  he  had  charge  of  important  financial 

municipal  reform  movement ;  and  in  1885  was  ap-  transactions  for  John  Jacob  Astor  the  first. 
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Gay,  Edward  J.,  manufacturer,  bom  in  Liberty,  Bed- 
ford county,  Va.,  Feb.  8,  1816;  died  in  Piaquemine, 
La.,  April  25,  1890.  In  1820  be  accompanied  hia 
father's  family  to  Illinois,  and  four  years  later  to  8t. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  was  a  student  in  Augusta  College, 
Kentucky,  in  1 838-^84.    From  1888  till  1860  be  was  en- 

Eaged  in  commercial  business  in  St.  Loui:i,  though  he 
ad  eiitablished  his  home  in  Piaquemine,  La.,  in 
1855.  He  was  closely  identided  witn  the  erection  of 
the  first  and  the  present  Merchants'  Exchange  build- 
ing in  St.  Louis,  and  was  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange  in  New  Orleans  fVom  its  oiganization. 
in  1883.  In  recent  years,  besides  his  commercial 
business,  he  was  largely  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
manufacturing.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
8rd  -Louisiana  District  as  a  Democrat  in  1884,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1886,  this  being  the  only  political 
office  he  ever  held.  In  Congress  ho  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

GlinoDi  Oliver  d.|  naval  officer,  bom  in  Ohio,  in  1809 ; 
died  in  PhiladclDhia,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1890.  He  was 
appointed  n  midsnipman  in  the  United  States  navjr. 
Nov.  1,  1826;  was  promoted  past  midshipman,  Aurii 
18,  1882;  lieutenant,  March  8,  1887;  oommanaer, 
Sept.  14,  1855;  captain,  July  16,  1862;  commodore. 
July  25,  1866;  and  rear-admiral,  June  10,  1871 ;  and 
was  retired  Jan.  18, 1871.  During  his  naval  career  he 
was  on  seaduty  twenty-two  years  and  three  months, 
on  shore  or  other  duty  fifteen  ^ears  and  nine  months, 
and  was  unemployed  twcnty-six  years  and  one  month. 
He  made  his  first  cruise,  to  the  West  Indies,  in  1 827-' 28 ; 
to  the  Mediterranean  in  1886:  commanded  the  schooner 
"  Reefer"  in  the  Mexican  War;  accompanied  Perry's 
expedition  to  Japan  in  1852-'55 ;  and  commanded  at 
the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadelphia  in  1857.  In  1862, 
while  commanding  the  steamer  ^*  Mount  Vernon."  of 
the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  he  savea  the 
transport  **  Mississippi,"  with  Gen.  Butler  and  1,500 
men  on  board,  whicn  had  mn  aground  on  Frying  Pan 
Shoals,  off  the  North  Carolina  coast,  whUe  on  the  way 
to  New  Orleans.  Later,  he  burned  a  Confederate 
"  lightboat "  directly  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Caswell. 
In  1863  he  commanded  the  steam  sloop  **  Mohican  " 
in  pursuit  of  the  privateer  "  Alabama."  In  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  and  January,  1865,  he  took  part  in  the  at- 
tacks on  Fort  Fisher,  commanding  the  8rd  Division 
of  the  fleet.  After  the  war  he  commanded  tlie  League 
Island  naval  station  and  the  Euroj^ean  squadron. 

Qoffi  Milton  B.,  educator,  bom  m  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  Doc.  17, 1831 ;  died  there,  Nov.  8,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  Alleghany  College  in  1854  j  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  m  Madison 
College,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  1854-'57;  principal  of 
North  Illinois  University,  Henry,  111.,  for  three  years : 
principal  of  the  Sharpsburg  (Pa.)  Academy ;  ana 
principal  of  the  Third  Ward  School,  Allegheny,  for 
four  years.  From  1867  till  1882  ho  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Western  University,  Allcghcnv ;  in 
1882  was  chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy in  Alleghany  College ;  and  from  1884  till  his 
death  was  Chancellor  of  Western  University.  He  had 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  publisKed  several 
works  on  mathematics  and  astronomy. 

Gray,  Hiram,  juristt  born  in  Salem,  Washington  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  in  1801 ;  died  in  Elmira,  N.  V.,  M!ay  6,  1890. 
He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1821,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Klmira 
in  1825-'28.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1833,  and  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Elmira  District  in  1836,  serving  there  on  the 
Committee  on  Claims.  In  1838,  before  retiring  from 
Conijress,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Silas  Wright 
circuit  judjre  and  Vioe-Chancellor  of  the  6th  Judi- 
cial District  of  New  York,  and  his  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  without  reference.  On  the 
abolition  of  these  oiflces  soon  afterward  he  retired  to 

Erivate  ]>ractice,  from  which  he  was  called  in  1847  by 
is  election  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Y''ork.  In  1851  he  was  re-elected  for  the  term  that 
expired  in  1859.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
tVom  Union  College  in  1867. 


HtftnIL  J.  Haazd,  dezgyman,  bom  in  Waahington 
County,  Pa,,  April  6,  1880;  died  in  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
June  &,  1890.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  veiy  e«rty 
age,  succeeded  in  making  a  living  aa  a  iarmer's  bov 
for  a  few  years,  and  afterward  learned  the  saddlers 
trade  in  Pittsbuiig.  Bemoving  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  he 
entered  the  college  there,  and  waa  graduated  with 
high  honors.  He  entered  the  Univenaliat  ministry  in 
1854,  and  soon  received  a  call  to  Quincy,  HI.  His 
next  parish  was  in  Cincinnati,  and  siibe«4|iienUy  he 
was  puator  of  the  Churcli  of  tue  Messiah  in  BiuEab 
forlourteen  yean.  Thence  he  removed  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  1881  he  united  with  the  Protestant  £pi«u(^ 
pal  Church,  and  he  was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Wa- 
verly, N.  I .,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Aa  an  orator 
he  achieved  considerable  distinction,  and  delivered 
many  addresses  before  literary  aasodationa  and  at 
college  commencements  and  religious  conventions.  In 
1870  ne  delivered  the  centennial  address  of  the  Uni- 
vensalist  denomination  at  Botftou.  Hia  worka  ecan- 
prise  disoounes,  lectures,  ontiona,  and  a  volume  of 
poetry  "  Wanderings  on  Parnassus*'  0884). 

Hajari  Fletoheri  publisher,  bom  in  New  York  dty, 
Oct.  7. 1828 ;  died  there,  May  22.  1890.  He  was  the 
seoona  and  last  surviving  son  of  Fletcher  Harper,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  brothers  who  establianed  the 
publishing  house  of  Harper  A  Brothers.  At  the  ai;e 
of  sixteen  ho  made  a  voyage,  as  a  aailor  before  the 
mast,  to  China.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  Columbia  College,  traveled  for  a  vear 
in  Europe,  became  connected  with  the  publishing 
firm  at  an  early  age,  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  186t», 
and  in  1877  succeeded  his  father  in  the  direct  mana«t^- 
ment  of  **  Harper's  Weekly  "  and  the  other  aerial  pub- 
lications of  the  house.  Smoe  1880  he  had  not  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  business.  He  waa  an  ade^ 
in  manly  sports,  a  man  of  artisUc,  literary,  and  musi- 
cal talents,  and  a  discriminating  collector  of  booka, 
works  of  art,  and  bric-a-brao.  He  was  president  for 
many  yeara  of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Asylum 
for  the'  Insane  at  Middletown,  and  was  an  early  and 
active  member  of  the  Union  League  Club. 

Havoii  Samnel  Bash,  physician,  bom  in  Sheridan, 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  x.,  in  1827 ;  died  in  Cfaica^ 
111.,  May  5,  1890.  He  removed  to  Illinoia  in  1854. 
studied  medicine  and  surgery,  and  achieved  s  wide 
reputation  for  his  skill  as  a  surgeon.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  ho  volunteered  hia  servicoi  and 
went  to  the  field  with  the  first  troopa  from  Illinots  as 
brigade  surgeon.  He  enjoyed  the  |>erRonal  friend- 
ship of  Gen.  Grant ;  was  promoted  rapidly  to  division, 
corps,  and  general  army  surgeon ;  and  served  on  the 
stans  of  Generals  Grant,  Hancock,  and  Heintselman. 

Hedge,  Fredflridk  Homy,  educator,  bom  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1805:  died  there,  Aug.  21, 1890.    He 
waa  a  son  of  Levi  Hedge.  LL.  D.,  a  well-known  teach- 
er in  his  day.    In  1818  he  accompanied  Georire  Ban- 
croft, the    nistorian,  to  Germany  as  a  companioti. 
After  studying  there  five  years  he  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  18:^ 
and  at  its  Divinity  School  in  1828.    He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  We;^  Cambridge 
(now  Arlington)  in  1829  ;  accepted  a  call  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Congregational  Churcn  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in 
1885,  and  ser\'ed  it  till  1850;  was  pastor  of  West- 
minster Church  in  Providence,  R.  L,  from  1650  till 
1856 ;  was  called  to  the  churcn  in  Brookline,  Maj«., 
in  1856 ;  and  retired  from  active  pastoral  labor  in 
1872.    In  1857  he  became  teacher  of  ecclesiaatical  his- 
tory in  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  in  1872  Professor 
of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  Harvard 
University,  and  he  hela  the  former  chair  till  18»77  and 
the  Utter  till  1881.    Dr.  Hed^  was  President  of  the 
American   Unitarian  Association  and  editor  of  the 
"  (.'hristian   Examiner "   for  several  years.    He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  D.  I),  and  LL.  u.    He  wna  au- 
thor of  several  hvmns  and  a  number  of  widelv  read 
books ;  among  ihe  latter  "  Prose  Writer*  of'  Ger- 
many "  (PhiUdelphia,  1848;  8d  ed.,  1871) ;  "  Chris- 
tian Liturgy  for  the  Use  of  the  Church "  (Boston, 
1858);  «'  Reason  in  Religion"  (1865;  2d  ed.,  Ib75); 
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"The  Primeval  World  of  Hebreir  Tradidon"  (IStoy, 
"The  Wsysof  the  Spirit,  »nd  other  Kesays"  (1877); 
"Athmin  in  Philosophy,  und  other  I^kwvs"  (IStM); 
iml  "  Roan  with  Uenuui  Ckwiia  "  ( 1880). 

HHl*"'"!  WUiun,  monut'iicturer,  bom  ia  Albip, 
Rheia-llejiaen,  Germaav,  Oct.  11,  1821;  died  in 
Kvumville,  lad.,  Sept.  ii,  1X90.  ile  came  to  the 
L<nil«d  Sum  in  ISIS  and,  setcliag  In  Eiansvilie, 
ItiriKd  tliB  tiuohillist'a  trade.  In  1B47  he  be)(Ba 
buildine  ■  Ivvc  machiue  Bhon  and  rouudry,  which  he 
(.vmplcled  und  operated  till  faia  death.     He  nu  also 

wbich  25,000  y«td>  ofTheeting  nnd  drills  were  msnu- 
toured  daily.  He  served  for  sii  years  in  the  citv 
coundl ;  was  electi-d  to  the  SUte  House  of  RcprestiDtB- 
tina  in  18T",  aod  to  the  State  Senate  in  ISTSj  was 
•  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Coaveotinn  io 
llSli;  vu  elected  Io  Congress  ttom  the  lit  Indiana 
District  19  a  Bepublioan  in  187B  and  1880 ;  and  was 
4efesied  lor  a  thud  term  in  1883.     While  in  Coonvss 

bb,  eipenditunw  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  on 
the  improvement  of  the  Mt-sisBippi  nver. 

H(i>,)Ddiul,  clerxyniBn,  bom  in  Pfshldoif,  Bava- 
rii,  ."Ipril  IS,  1818:  died  in  La  Crosse,  Wi:<.,  March 
i«.  1890.  He  woh  (n^oated  at  the  Gymnasiam  of 
.Nevbuiv  in  IB35;  took  a  theological  ooures  in  the 
University  of  Maoicbi  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 
snniDary  in  Eichstadt;  and  was  orduned  a  priest 
Oct.  18, 1840.  In  1848  he  came  to  the  United  Statea 
and  was  appointed  pastor  of  a  ohurch  in  Covinfton, 
K..;  and  ID  the  following  year,  on  the  eoasecralion 
o/Dr.  John   Martin   llenni   as  flnt  Bishop  of  Mil- 


an acknowled^d  authority  in  his  specialties,  and  nve 

York  store.  He  was  author  ol  "  Uardening  for 
Profit"  (New  York.  1886;  8d  edition,  1886);  "Prac- 
tical Floriculture"  (18«S} ;  "  Gardening  lor  Meaaure" 
(187S| ;  "  Handbook  of  Plants  "  (1881 ;  revised  edition, 
188B) ;  "  Garden  and  Farm  Topics  "  (188*) ;  and  "  How 
the  Farm  pays"  nsS4i. 

Hewitt,  Ji^  M,  baliadist,  bam  in  New  York  city, 
Julv  11,  1801 :  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  7,  1890. 
educated  at  the  United  States  Uilitary  Acad- 

, , ..im  the  armv.  a] 

loutb  sludyii  ^    .    ,  , 

J  writiOE  for  the  prws.    In  1H25  be  nettled  m  Bslti- 

ire.     While  he  was  engaged  tliere  in  literary  work, 

he  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe  were  rival  contestants  for 

prizes  offered  by  a  local  paper  lor  the  boit  story  sod 

Manuscript  round 


Both  wnlsra  t 
oryprii 
d  llewj 


have 


Mb  prizes,  and  i 
a  bailiJa,  ofwhiqh  "The  Minalrel's 


Hiiould 

lecting 

rbt. 


Besides  _._  ...  . 

turn  from  the  War"  i>  the  beat  known.  Mr.  Hew 
wrote  the  comedy  of  "  The  (^vemcss,"  winch  w 
succesefuily  produced,  and  the  play  "  Washington ;  .. 
One  Hundred  Veant  "  ;  composed  the  oratorio  "  Jeph- 

tha'a  Dai^hter"  ;  and  published  -  ■^''—■- '  --- 

Boual  rommisoences.  '^  Shadowa  o 
fflokSf  ^umiSp  a 


1  in  No- 


collection  of  per- 

Wall"(i8VT). 

American    portrait   and   pmra 


bi.hop'8  secrewry.     In  1848  he   Ibi 

mded  St.  Mary's 

t^harch  ;  then  spent  two  years  in  Eu 

rope  1  was  chosen 

division  of  the  diocese  of  Milwauk< 

itura  ;  and  on  the 

Snt  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  Li 

l^Cro^t'''Sd''was 

cunsM-ated  Sept.  8, 1888.     Dnder  h 

is  administration 

tlio  FtMciscan  Sisters  were  atabliih 

ed  in  La  Croase, 

the  Cliriatian  BrtitherK  opened  St.  J 

ohn's  College  in 

Pnlrie  du  Chien,  and  the  School 

Sisters   ofNotrv. 

Dime  had  several  flourishing  school) 

ot  tlie    Slate.       By    1878    his   dioce 

^«  comprised  at 

t  Adrianople  and  Coadjutor  of  MH- 
•nuaee,  ana  on  April  28,  1882,  received  the  pallium 
uterund  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee, 

HkMand,  John  A.,  journalist,  bom  in  East  Donwal 
Ti>wu«hip,  Lancaster  County,  Pa,,  Oct.  2,  1824 ;  died 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1890.  Ha  was  brought  up 
on  a  farm;  received  a  collegiate  education;  studied 
law;  and  was  admitlod  to  the  bar  in  1849.  In  18SV, 
]'<.'i.^  and  1858  he  wM  elected  to  the  State  Le^eilature 
u  a  Whig:  and  in  1858  he  relinquished  the  practice 
uf  law  and  tiecBine  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Lan- 
fs!ler  •'  Examiner,"  with  which  he  remained  till  1889, 
Khen  he  retired  from  business.  From  1871  till  1879 
he  was  naval  officer  at  the  port  ot  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1884  and  1888  he  waa  elected  to  Congress  tWini  tbe 
Wi  Pennsylvania  District  as  a  Republican.  He  served 
"D  the  committees  on  Wsr  Claims,  Printing,  and  the 
t:-vemment  Printinir  Office. 

Hsodanm,  Fster,  horticulturist,  bora  In  Palhliead, 
near  Edir.bureb,  Scotland,  June  26,  18i3;  died  in 
Jersey  Citv,  N.  J.,  Jan.  17, 1890.  He  received  a  vil- 
lMC-9chool  education,  was  apprenlicod  to  a  gardener 
■flcn  flttecn  years  old,  secured  two  of  the  medals 
otltred  by  the  Itotnoical  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
'x'Sl  herbarium  of  native  and  exotic  plants,  and  re- 
moved to  New  York  city  in  1640.  Afler  working  in 
nurseries  in  Astoria,  Long  Island,  and  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  he  established  himself  as  a  market  gardener  in 
J*rsayCity  in  184T,  and  remained  there  rill  Ilia  death, 
("t  many  years  he  confined  himself  to  his  original 
liiitincw,  and  then  gradually  engaged  in  oraamenlol 
^rdoning,  Bnriculture,  and  seed  growing,  I 
one  of  the  fbremoat  seedsmen  in  tbe  country. 


He  waa  one  of  the  few  ^ 
be  termed  the  secoud  penod  - 
of  American  art,  a  period 
domioatad  by  five  portrait  and 
tandaoapc  paintaia — Harding, 
Weir,  Cole,  Dougblv,  and 
Duratid.  Ofthianeriod.whicb 
dales  lYom  the  foundation  of 
the  National  Aoademy  of  De- 
aign,  Harding  was  a  leader  in 
Roston  and  Henry  luman  in 
New  York,  whei«  the  latter 
was  soon  followed  by  Elliott 
Baker,  Page,  Lo  Clear  Hunt- 
ington, and  lliclia,  the  oon- 
temporariea  of  Healv,  Ames, 
Hunt,  and  Staigg,  o'f  Boston, 
and  an  older  artist.  Sully,  of 
Philadelphia.  Of  the  New  York  group,  J 
HunringtOD  ia  now  the  only  survivor,  it  was  in 
eariy  youth,  at  a  time  when  the  profession  of  art 
ofli^red  lew  inducements  in  this  country,  that  Hr. 
Hicka  began  his  studies  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acade- 
my  of  Design,  oontjnuing  them  at  the  National 
Academy  in  New  York.  Although  he  painted  aome 
landscapes,  Mr,  Hicks  occupied  himeeK^for  tlic  most 


f  r.  Daniel 


parlw 


,e  figure, 


ureacnted  •'  The  benlh  ol  Abel," 
in  nis  earlier  yeat^  tbe  DQaseldorf  Academy  was  the 

to  Europe,  where  he  spent  the  vcars  between  1846  and 
1849,  he  studied  in  Pans  under  Couture  in  addition  to 
the  uaual  visit  (0  luly.  Mr.  UjckB.  therefore,  should 
sliare  with  William  M.  Hunt  the  honor  of  leading  the 

of  hia  IbUF  years  abroad  he  studied  in  London  and 
I'lorencu  as  well  as  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  in  the  lat- 

among  them  a  half-length  figure  entitlal  '  Italia.'' 
Such  a  prolonged  period  of  foreign  study  was  excep- 
tional at  the  time,  and  undoubtedly  did  much  to  aid 
profB.ssional  success.  On  resuming  the  active  practice 
of  his  profc-aion  in  New  York,  Mr.  Hicks  :H>on  earned 
a  high  rank  in  popular  estimation  as  a  portrait  iwinter. 
' ■■"-  -■ who  have  inoluded  many  of  the 


H  of  hia 


1,  Lincoln,  Longfel- 
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low,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Halleck,  Bayard  Taylor,  Gen.  1890.    She  attended  Wyoming  Seminary,  in  Alexan- 

Meade.  William  M.  Evarta,  and  Henry  Ward  Beech-  der,  N.  Y.,  a  short  time,  but  showed  a  tondneiis  for 

er.    Hia  portraits  of  Hamilton  Fish  and  Mayors  Tie-  the  dramatic  stafe  when  ten  yean  old,  and  was  a 

mann  and  Qunther  are  in  the  New  York  City  Hall,  member  of  the  ballet   corps   m   the    Metropolitsn 

Between  1851  aud  1855  he  painted  a  somewhat  notable  Theatre,  Buffalo,  before  she  was  fifteen.    Under  the 

picture  of  the  representative  authors  of  the  United  coaching  of  Uarton  Hill,  she  made  her  firrt  ap^ear- 

States  and  another  of  the  governors  of  New  York.  Mr.  ance  in  a  speaking  pait  in  the  same  theatre  as  ballj 

Hickii  gained  a  substantitu  success  in  portraiture,  and  in  ^^  Jack  Sheppard  "  in  1860,  and  soon  became  a  pro- 

hia  best  work  is  to  be  credited  with  an  apt  preserva-  nounced  favonte.    From  supporting  star  performers 

tion  of  likenesses  and  a  mellowness  and  sometimes  she  became  a  leading  lady,  and  her  success  as  such 

a  warmth  of  color  probably  attributable  in  part  to  led  her  to  undertake  starrmg.    She  made  her  &vt 

the  influence  of  Couture.    His  pictures  were  usually  attempt  in  this  line  in  Philadelphia  during  the  season 

suave,  pleasing,  and  elaborate  rather  than  distinctive-  of  1863-'64.  taking  the  part  of  Juliet  to  Barton  Hill's 

ly  individual  and  powerful,  and  it  can  not  be  said  Romeo.    The  death  of  ner  sister  caused  her  to  retin; 

that  he  exercised  any  marked  influence  upon  the  art  fh)ra  the  stage  for  two  years,  and  she  reappeared  in 

of  his  time  or  that  bis  work  will  be  highly  esteemed  the  Winter  (^rden.  New  York  cit)',  playing  as  Biao- 

in  the  future  for  its  technical  qualities.    Mr.  Hicks  ca  in  ^^  Fazio,"  the  coantess  in  '^  Love,"  Camille, 

became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  Lucretia   Borgia.  Pauline  Desobapellef^,   Parthenia, 

in  1851,  and  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Artists'  Mary  Tudor,  ana  Evadne.    During  recent  years  sb<: 

Fund  Society,  and  was  its  president  from  1878  to  1885.  had  appearea  irregularly  as  star  and  support,  and  had 

ffigghUf  AMiif  manufacturer,  bom  in  Gray,  Me.,  spent  much  time  preparing  pupils  for  tne  stwre. 
May  12, 1818;  died  in  New  York  city,  June  1, 1890.        Howe,  Joseph  WuIiaiD,  physician,  bom  in  Chatham. 

He  was  a  son  of  a  ship-builder  in  Portland,  Me.,  N.  B.,  Sept.   80,  1848 ;    died  at  sea,  June  7,  18^. 

served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  flrm  of  exporters  in  When  fourteen  years  old  he  entered  the  printing 

that  city,  and  with  his  brother,  Ellas  S.  Hi^i^gins,  office  ofhis  fathers  newspaper,  the  ^' Colonial  Times,^ 

came  to  New  York  dty  in  1837  and  engaged  in  the  and  after  learning  the  trade  became  a  reporter  on  the 

retail  carpet  business,  under  the  flrm  name  of  A.  &  paper,  and  in  1861-'62  was  provincial  parliamcntair 


at 

^ „  ,  .            ,                            ^     _                   ,  in 

subsequently  erected  similar  establishments  in  Brook-  1868  he  removed  to  New  ¥ork  city ;  and  in  1866  he 

lyn,  Hallet's  Cove,  Astoria,  Poughkeepsie,and  Haver-  was  j^raduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 

straw.    About  1852  he  retired  from  the  manufacturing  versit^  of  New  York.    He  at  onco  entered  Bcllevoe 

business,  and  began  investing  his  wealth  in  choice  Hospitalasaiuniorassistant,  and  was  soon  promr^ted 

securities  and  up-town  real  estate,  and  for  many  years  to  be  house  pnysidan  and  house  sur^geon.   In  1868  be 

met  with  uniform  success ;  but  in  late  years  he  made  was  appointed  attending  physidan  of  the  Bureau  of 

iigudicious  investments,  in  which  he  lost  much  of  his  Medical  and  Suivical  ^lief  for  the  Outdoor  Poor  ot 

fortune.  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  ahso  clinical  Professor  of  Sur- 

Hiogan,  Thomas  Xattbew.  artist,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ire-  gery  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 

land,  about  1842;  died  m  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'.,  April  6,  New  York,  and  retained  both  offices  till  his  death. 

1890.    Ho  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy.  He  was  also  vii^iting  surgeon  to  St.  Francis  Ho<tpital 

studied  sketching  and  drawing  on  wood,  and  began  and  president  of  its  medical  board.    Dr.  Howe  was  a 

his  art  career  as  a  war  pictorial  correspondent  for  memoer  of  the  New  York  Acadeooy  of  Medicine  and 

**  Frank  Leslie's  Illustratea  Newspaper"  in  1861.   He  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Socictv,  was  aull.or 

sketched  many  of  tlie  most  important  events  of  the  of  several  technical  treatises  and  editorially  connected 

civil  war.  including  the  scenes  connected  wiUi  the  with  the  **  Medical  Journal,"  and  was  on  hia  way  to 

assassination  of  President  Lincoln.    Soon  after  com-  attend  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  Berlin 


opened  the  studio  in  the  Moffat  Building  so  well  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 

known  to  artists,  engravers,  publishons,  editors,  and  York  in  1868,  and  at  the  Law  School  of  'Columbia 

literary  workers.    The  flrm  of  Schell  &  Hogan  was  College  in  1870,  and  afterward  pursued  a  syFtematic 

successful  from  the  start,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  pub-  course  of  study  in  French  and  German  and  in  litera- 

ILsher  of  illustrated  papers  or  books  in  the  country  ture.    He  also  studied  water-color  paindng  and  land- 

wbo  has  not  engaged  the  services  of  its  members,  scape  gardening,  and  had  done  excellent  work  in  brith 

Some  of  their  most  important  work  was  done  for  of  tnese  branches  ftom  a  pure  love  of  artistic  litudv. 

magazines  and  books  issued  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  In  1888, 1884.  and  1885  he  was  a  Republican  member  of 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  the  Century  Company,  and  Boston  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  there  rendered  his  na- 

and  Philadelphia  Arms.     Both  artists  made  many  tive  citv  and  the  State  a  large  service  in  combating 

sketches  and  drawings  on  wood   for   ^*  Picturesque  political  corruption.    He  was  defeated  for  the  State 

Canada,'*  aud  superintended  the  entire  art  work  on  Senate,  though  he  ran  far  ahead  of  his  party  ticket,  in 

that  publication.  1885;  and  on  July  81,  1888,  he  waa  appointed  by 

HohneBi  &7dnej  Tm  lawyer,  born  in  Schaghticoke,  Mayor  Hewitt  a  member  of  the  reform  Board  of  New 

"  --.-     ^'   -. .    «  .   -.j^^r^ ._  • w_  i« member 

and 
Down-To«n 


bar 
commissioner 
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)ough 


in  1841.    In  1848  and  1850  he  was  appointed  loan     an  expert  swimmer,  he  was  drowned  while  bathing, 
missioner  for  Madison  County,  and  in  1851, 1855,        Howes,  Oaoar,  educator,  bom  near  Carmel,  N.  Y., 


and  after  serving  one  term  resumed  the  practice  of  versity,  and  traveled  and  studied  abroad  for   two 

law  in  partnership  with  Boscoe  Conkling  in  Utica,  years.    In  1865  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Greek  and 

N.  Y.    In  1871,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  Latin  in  Sburtleff  College ;  in  186S  made  a  second 

health,  he  removed  to  Bav  City,  and  there  became  visit  to  Europe;  in  1874  became  Professor  of  Latin 

one  of  the  foremost  of  triallawyers.  and  Modem  Languages  in  Madison  University  :  and 

Hbarner,  Jean,  actress,  bom  in  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  in  1882  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Modem  Lai>- 

Jan.  29,  1842:   died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  January  guagesin  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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BaSlf  Joeepih  Btrtinei  naval  officer,  bom  in  Weetcfaea- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  April  86, 1802:  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Jan.  17,  1890.  He  studiea  in  Cheshire  Acaaemy,  ana 
waa  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
navy  nx>m  Connecticat,  ^ov.  9, 1818.  His  first  serv- 
ice was  on  the  frigate  ^*  Congress,"  attached  to  the 
fleet  commanded  by  his  famous  uncle.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant,  Jan.  8,  1825 ;  conmiander, 
Sept.  8, 1841 ;  captain,  Sept.  14, 1855 ;  retired,  Bee  21, 
1861  :  and  promoted  commodore,  July  16, 1862.  Dur- 
ing his  naval  career  he  was  en^iraged  in  sea  service 
twenty-two  years  and  three  months ;  on  shore  or  other 
duty,  fifteen  years  and  three  months ;  and  was  unem- 
ployed thirty-eight  years  and  eight  months.  He 
commanded  the  sloop  **  Warreu ''  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1 845-' 47 :  the  northern  district  of  California 
for  a  short  period  oetbre  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War ; 
the  receiving  ship  at  Philadelphia  in  1S50-'51 ;  the 
frifrate  **  SL  Lawrence  "  on  the  Brazilian  station  and 
in  the  Parstfuay  expedition  in  1857-^59;  and  the 
^^  Savannah,'*  of  the  blockading  squadron  off  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  in  1861.  After  his  retirement, 
he  was  on  special  duty,  superintending  the  building 
of  gunboats  on  MiaaiflMippi  river,  in  1862-'64 ;  com- 
manded the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia  in  1866 ;  wm 
President  of  the  Examining  Board  m  Philadelphia  in 
1866-'67 ;  and  was  light-house  inspector  for  the  1st 
District,  with  headouarters  at  Portland,  Me.,  ftx>m 
1869  till  1878,  when  he  wholly  retired  ftom  duty  and 
made  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

JwmmaoL  John  A«,  lawyer,  com  in  Vermont,  in  1824 ; 
died  in  liyde  Park,  HI.,  June  16,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1846 ;  re- 
moved to  Chicsgo,  111. ;  served  two  terms  as  circuit 
judge  of  Cook  County ;  and  was  Professor  of  ConKti- 
tutlonal  Law^  Equity,  and  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Chicago  in  1867-'68.  Judge  Jameson  was 
also  for  many  vears  assistant  editor  of  the  **  American 
Law  Rcifltterj^  and  had  written  legal  works. 

Jonniriinsftni  FMUp  Jt,  lawyer,  bom  in  Brcslau,  Qer- 
niany,  in  November,  1817*;  cued  in  New  York  city, 
Jan.' 6. 1890.  Ho  came  to  the  United  States  in  1827 ; 
studied  law  in  New  York  city,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  was  anpointed  assistant  corporation  attorney 
in  1840.  In  1855  he  became  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney,  and,  under  special  provision  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  substitute  United  States  attomev. 
For  securing  the  .first  conviction  for  smugeling,  toe 
first  capital  conviction  for  slave  trading,  and  the  con- 
viction of  the  Nicaragua  filibusters,  he  received, 
through  Attorney-General  Caleb  Cushing  and  by 
direction  of  President  Pierce,  the  thanks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  his  Hucceesful  prosecutions.  He  resigned 
at  the  time  of  the  Kansas-Nebrsska  troubles,  and 
waa  engaged  in  private  practice  til!  1870,  when  he 
waa  elected  a  judge  of  the  Marine  Court  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  De- 
cember, I876,  resumed  practice.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  he  oiganiced  the  59th  Eegiment,  New 
York  Volunteers,  went  to  the  front  as  its  lieutenant- 
colonel,  waa  appointed  United  States  paymaster,  and 
stationed  at  Fort  Monroe  and  in  New  Orleans ;  and 
alter  being  diachaii(red  from  the  army  was  commis- 
sioned a  brevet  hri^dier-general  by  Gov.  Fenton. 
He  waa  elected  President  of  the  HeSrew  Benevolent 
Society  in  1^5,  and  first  President  of  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum  in  1859. 

jofaBaoOf  Albert  L.,  inventor,  bom  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  in  1828 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  18, 1890. 
He  lived  in  his  native  city  till  about  1870,  and  pre- 
viou-t  to  the  civil  war  was  a  sucessfbl  planter.  Losing 
much  of  his  property,  he  removed  to  Now  York  city 
and  applied  iiim5>clf  to  mechanical  study  and  inven- 
tions, particularly  in  the  line  of  street-railroad  trac- 
tion. His  most  important  invention  was  the  automatic 
switch,  now  used  oy  nearly  every  horse-car  company 
in  the  country,  and' operated  bv  one  of  the  horses  step- 
pmsf  upon  it.  On  the  expiration  of  his  patent  some 
time  aifo,  many  companies  began  asing  his  invention 
without  compensation,  and  ho  had  many  lawsuits  on 
hand  against  such  companies  and  others,  who  he 


claimed  had  infrin^^  on  his  patent  before  its  expira- 
tion. He  had  received  a  decision  of  the  courts  that  his 
claim  for  profits  and  damages  was  good,  and  was  visit- 
ing his  lawyers  when  he  ciropped  dead. 

Johnsan,  vniliam,  architect,  bom  in  Kingston-on- 
Hull,  England,  May  8, 1815 ;  died  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
Bept.  26, 1890.  Ho  was  educated  in  his  tathers  buiti> 
ness,  that  of  architect  and  builder ;  removed  to  New 
Yorli  city  early  in  life:  and  was  engaged  for  many 
years  in  tbe  erection  01  costly  residences,  churches^, 
and  other  buildings,  including  the  brick  and  marble 
row  on  Washington  Square,  near  University  Place. 
Soon  alter  coming  to  the  United  States  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  for  a  long 
time  his  ofiftce  was  known  by  the  triends  and  objects 
of  the  movement  as  an  important  *^  station"  on  the 
*^  miderground  railroad."  His  convictions  on  the  slav- 
ery question  led  him  to  withdraw  ftom  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  connect  himself  with  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  organization.  He  had  scholarly  tastes, 
and  collected  a  large  library  of  modem  and  daasicai 
works  and  of  early  15th  and  16th  century  books. 

Kayi  Sidiunr  de^  military  officer,  bom  at  Guttenber^, 
N.  J..  Maron  7, 1846 ;  aied  in  New  Brighton,  Staten 
lalana.  Aug.  SO,  1890.  His  father  was  George  Cole- 
man de  Kay,  of  New  York,  a  commodore  in  Uie  navy 
ot  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  his  mother  was  the 
onljr  daughter  of  the  poet  Joseph  Bodman  Drake.  His 
family,  originally  French,  came  from  Haarlem  to  New 
Amsterdam  in  1680.  A  tier  residing  several  years  in 
Europe,  he  entered  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
College  shortly  before  the  civil  war.  Early  in  1862 
he  left  school,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  71st  New 
York  Volunteers,  and  for  distinguishing  himself  on 
the  field  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  8th  Con- 
necticut Volunteers.  Subsequently  he  served  on  the 
staffs  of  Gens.  Butier,  Devens,  and  Terry,  and  for 
bravery  at  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  and  in  other 
battles  was  brevetted  captain  and  mi^Jor.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  service  m  December,  1865.  In  1867 
he  joined  the  uprisinf?  of  the  Cretans  against  Turkey. 
The  last  undertaking  in  which  he  waa  tnere  concerned 
was  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Turkish  fiurship  ^*  Ib- 
rahim Pacha,^'  which  was  on  blockading  outy  off  the 
coast.  The  vessel  had  gone  off  on  some  temporary 
duty,  leaving  her  anchors  buoved,  to  be  used  a^n 
on  ner  return.  During  her  aoscnce  De  Kay,  in  a 
small  boat,  afiUxed  a  torpedo  to  the  anchor  chain  and 
returned  to  shore,  paying  out  wires  to  connect  with 
an  electric  battery  there.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
vessel  to  her  anchorage,  De  Kay  attempted  to  fire  the 
torpedo,  but  lor  some  reason  tbe  wires  reibsed  to  work 
ana  the  attempt  ended  in  failure.  The  torpedo  was 
discovered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  warning  tnev  thus 
received  induced  them  to  remove  the  ship  ana  raise 
the  blockade  from  the  north  shore  of  tiie  island.  Soon 
after  tiiis  M^jor  De  Kay  was  seriously  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  a  musket  ball.  In  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  mainland,  where  proper  surgical  aid  could  be  had,' 
he  was  in  a  small  boat,  with  scant  food  and  water,  for 
ten  davs.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
studiea  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  held  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  staff  of  Gov.  John  A.  Dix,  and  became  a 
United  States  district  attorney. 

Keegazii  WOlianif  clergyman,  bom  in  King's  Count v, 
Ireland,  April  22,  1824;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Mav  10,  1890.  He  accompanied  his  parents  to  tbe 
United  States  in  1842;  was  graduated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Fordhum,  N.  Y.,  in  1858;  was  ordained  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  October  of  the  same  vear, 
and  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Bev.  David.  W. 
Bacon  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  Brooklyn. 
In  1855,  on  the  consecration  of  Father  Bacon  as  first 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Portland,  Me.,  Father  Keegan 
succeeded  him  as  rector  of  the  Brooklvn  church,  and 
in  1880  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  diocese 
of  Long  Island  and  a  member  of  Bishop  Loughlin's 
council!  He  also  was  chaplain  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
Society  for  many  years.  An  unusual  evidence  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  the  placing  at  half- 
mast  of  flags  on  the  public  buildings  in  Brooklyn. 
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SKollflT,  WiUiam  Damgh,  leinslator,  born  in  Philadel-  T^iphaini  EUnidge  Genji  lawyer,  bom  in  FarminfrUiD, 
bia,  Pa.,  April  12, 1814;  died  in  Washin((ton, D.  C,  Ontario  Countv,  N.  \.,  Oct.  18, 1814;  died  in  Gfeo 
an.  9,  1890.  He  was  of  Irish  and  French  Uoguenot  Gerry,  Canandaifn^  lake,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1890.  He 
extraction ;  attended  Hchool  till  he  was  eleven  years  was  brought  up  on  a  fiirm,  subsequently  studied  in 
old  ;  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  jeweler  fVom  his  tour-  Canandai^nia  Academy,  w^here  he  had  Stephen  A. 
teenth  year  till  nis  minority.  After  oompletinf^  his  Douglas  tor  a  classmate ;  became  a  dvil  engineer,  and 
time,  he  followed  his  trade  in  Boston  for  five  years,  was  employed  in  tlie  construction  of  the  Michigan 
and  then,  returning  to  Philadelpliia,  studied  law,  and  Southern  Railroad ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  In  1845  he  was  1844.  He  established  himself  in  practice  in  Canan- 
elected  prosecutor  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phila-  daigua,  and  resided  there  till  his  death.  In  1867  be 
delphia,  and  held  the  office  two  tenns,  and  was  then  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Now  York  Constitiitiona] 
elected  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Convention,  and  in  1874, 1876, 1878,  and  1880  was  elect- 
Philadelphia.  He  held  this  office  till  1856,  and  re-  ed  to  Congress  firom  the  27 thNew^  York  Diatrici  as  a  Re- 
signed to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress  as  a  publican,  serving  in  that  body  on  the  judiciary  com- 
Republican.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  a  Demo-  niittee.  Alter  tne  resignations  of  Koscoe  Conkling 
crat,  a  free-trader,  and  an  abolitionist.  In  his  llrst  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt  a^  United  States  Senators  fri>i£i 
canvass  for  Congress  he  was  dt^feated.  He  resumed  New  York  in  1881,  Mr.  Lapham  became  the  nominee 
private  practice  till  1860,  when  he  was  elected  a  of  the  Republican  caucus  of  the  Legislature  for  Mr. 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  Conklin^'s  former  seat^  and  on  July  22,  in  the  joint 
and  also  to  Congress  from  the  4th  Ponnsylvania  convention  of  the  Legislature,  he  'finl  received  6Z 
District.  Bv  re-elections  he  held  the  office  con-  votes,  with  40  for  Clarkson  N.  Potter.  28  for  Ro^ooe 
tinuously  till  his  death,  and  as  the  oldest  member  Conkling,  and  1  for  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  On  the 
in  point  of  consecutive  service  was  known  as  *^  the  second  ballot  he  received  92  votes,  with  42  for  Mr. 
Father  of  the  House."  During  his  long  service  he  Potter  and  68  necessary  for  a  choice.  He  was  acocod- 
was  conspicuous  as  an  advocate  of  high  protective  ingly  declared  elected  for  the  term  expiring  March  3, 
duties,  and  his  earnest  and  constant  chimipionship  of  18B5,  and  took  his  seat  on  Oct.  11  following  his  eko- 
the  pig-iron  interest  of  his  State  caused  him  to  be  tioii.  In  the  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  oommit- 
known  familiarly  as  **  Pig-iron  Kelley."  He  had  tee  on  fisheries,  and  a  member  of  the  standing  corn- 
served  on  the  committees  on  agriculture,  naval  affiiirs.  mittees  on  foreign  relations,  patento,  and  elections, 
Indian  affairs,  weigh  ta  and  measures,  and  Centennial  and  of  the  select  committee  on  woman  aufira^. 
celebration,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  mem-  Layi  Oliver  Ingrahanif  artist,  bom  in  New  lork  city, 
her  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Judge  Jan.  81, 1845;  oied  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  Jane  28,  IbSO. 
Kelley  was  both  popular  and  effective  as  a  lecturer.  He  studied  painting  in  Cooper  Union  Art  School,  in 
and  as  a  writer  on  issues  of  the  day  had  a  large  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  with  Thomas 
appreciative  following.  Besides  many  political  ad-  Hicks ;  was  elected  an  aaso6iate  of  the  Academy  in 
dresses  and  literary  essays,  he  publishea :  *^  Address  1876,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Artist  Fund  Society 
to  the  Colored  Department  of  tne  House  of  Refuge ''  and  ol  the  Century  Club.  He  had  had  a  studio  in 
Q850):  ^^  Reasons  for  abandoning  the  Theory  of  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association  building  for 
Free  Trade  and  adopting  the  Principle  of  Protection  nearly  twenty  years,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
to  American  Industrv  "  (1872);  *^  Letters  iVom  £u-  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  figures.  Among  his  por- 
rope ''  (1880) ;  and  ''^Fhe  New  South  "  (1887).  traite  are  those  of  Robert  and  Cornelius  Ray  and  Na- 

Xhig,  Boftu  Hm  lawyer,  bom  in  Rensnelaerville,  Al-  thaniel  Prime,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Oollec- 

bauv  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1820;  died  in  Catskill,  tion;  Gen.  Grant,  in  the  United  States  Bank;  and 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  18,  1890.   He  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Aaron  Burr,  in  the  Centurv  Club.    One  of  his  most 

University,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  pleasing  sketehes  is  that  of  Ed  win  Booth  as  **  Hamlet.*^ 

1843,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1854,  was  President  Leiteri  Qharlea  Edwaidii  author,  bom  in  Griswold, 

of  the  Catskill  Bank  from  1857  till  1868,  and  was  a  Conn.,  Julv  15,  1815;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Jan. 

Republican  presidential  elector  in  1860.    In  1868  and  29,  1890.    He  studied  law  and  theology,  and  began 

1880  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  preaching,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  it  on  ac- 

convcntions,  and  in  the  latter  was  one  of  the  body  of  count  of  weak  lungs.    In  1840  he  went  to  England 

806  delegate:)  who  voted  to  nominate  Gen.  Grant  for  as  one  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  Exeter  Hall 

a  third  term.    On  .May  5,  1885,  he  was  elected  Presi-  Anti-Slaverv  Convention,  as  well  as  for  his  health, 

dent  of  the  Catskill  Savings  Bank.  and  while  tnere  was  appointed  United  States  (»n>ul 

Klntahak,  Henry  W»  explorer,  bom  in  Prague.  Bo-  at  Genoa,  Italy,  where  he  resided  six  years.    On  re- 

hemia,  in  1848 ;  diea  in  New  York  city,  Maron  26,  turning  to  the  United  States  he  made  hia  home  in 


1890.     He  was  a  son  of  the  editor  and  proprietor  of    New  York  cit^  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  deatu, 


Antartic  Ocean.    At  the  expiration  of  tliis  cruise  he     Statesman  "  (1845) ;  "  l^fe  and  Voyages  of  Ameriensi 
was  employed  on  several  transatlantic  steamships  as     Vespucius*'  (1846);   ^*  Artists  in  America"  (lS4^i; 

an   infAvrfrntAr    fill  fKrt  avnAz-litirkn  tz-k  aoawtVi   f/M*  tUa  fiii*        i(  \lv  /'^nnaiilaliin ''    fO   ■wrn.'la        1&I%1\.     i*  ThC    NaiX>l£<^n 

ic  Services  of 

Hundred  Yean^'* 

"TheMex- 

, — .    „.« . -^ — .*  ^ ».„«,    ....„   ...     .^«««v^«»,*.«    v**""'!     "•««-'./".««« J nited States" 

Gilder,  Frank  Melius,  and  *^  R.squimau  Joe."     While     (2  vols.,  1888) ;  and  ^^Xife  and  Achievement»  of  Sam 
in  the  Arctic  rc^^ions  he  made  the  sketches  atlerward     Houston"  (18H3) ;  besides  several  tranf^lations. 

fublished  bv  ifarper  &  Brothers  and  the  **  London  Linodn,  Abrahanii  student,  bora  in  Chicago,  111.,  in 
llustrated  News,"  and  discovered  'the  remains  ot  1871 ;  died  in  London.  England,  March  5,  J  890.  lie 
Lieut  Irving,  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  officers,  was  the  grandson  of  tne  martyred  President,  and  the 
After  returning  from  the  expedition,  he  lectured  on  it  only  son  of  Robert  Tod  and'  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln, 
in  Austria  and  Germany;  was  decorated  with  the  He  pursued  preparatory  studies  in  Washington  while 
Cross  of  Honor  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  and,  his  father  was  Secretanr  of  War,  and  afterward  in  the 
making  his  home  In  New  York  city,  spent  the  re-  Universitv  School  in  Chicago,  with  the  intention  of 
mainder  of  his  life  in  humble  service,  tnousrh  possess-  entering  Harvard  University  and  subsequently  stud v- 
ing  much  skill  as  an  artist  and  a  civil  engineer.  ing  law.     On  the  appointment  of  his  &ther  to  be 
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United  States  miDlster  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
he  relucuntly  abandoned  his  preparatory  studies,  ana 
aocompanied  the  family  to  London.  Soon  afterward 
he  entered  a  private  sohool  in  Versailles  to  learn  the 
French  lanjTuage.  In  October,  1889,  a  carbuncle  de- 
veloped on  his  shoulder.  Thirt  was  out  out,  and  an 
abecees  formed  which  bafiQed  the  skill  of  the  best 
French  and  £nglish  physicians.  He  was  a  robust 
and  studious  boy,  well  advanced  in  Qreck,  Latin, 
mathematics,  English  literature,  and  French,  and  a 
favorite  with  all  who  knew  him. 

Lyman,  Gheiter  Bmil^  educator,  bom  in  Manches- 
ter, Conn.,  Jan.  13, 1814;  died  in  New  Haven,  Cono., 
Jan.  29, 1890.  He  was  iptuluated  at  Yale  College  in 
1837.  tau|(ht  in  Ellin^n,  Conn.,  two  years,  then  en- 
tered Union  Theologiod  Seminary  in  New  York  city. 
and  completed  his  course  in  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  1842.  On  Feb.  15,  1848,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  ¥ir»t  Congregational  Church  in  New  Britain, 
Conn  ,  but  failing  health  soon  compelled  him  to  seek 
a  change  of  climate,  and  in  October,  1845,  he  sailed 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  During  his  year's  sojourn 
there  he  taught  four  months  in  the  Royal  School  in 
Honolulu,  and  ^m  personal  observations  of  the  vol- 
cano of  ^auea  estaolished  sr>me  principles  of  vol- 
canic action  previously  unknown.  In  June,  1847,  he 
sailed  for  Calilbmia,  where  he  spent  more  than  two 
years  in  surveying  the  newly  discovered  gold  regions, 
and  in  April,  1850,  he  returned  to  New  Haven.  He 
appomted  Professor  of  Industrial  Mechanics  and 


his  prediction  fulfilled  that  the  Gentiles  would  carry  a 
popular  election. 

■oAlpiuft,  William  Jarrisi  civil  en^neer,  bom  in  New 
York  City,  in  1812  ;  died  in  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  Feb.  16,  1890.  He  hefgan  his  professional 
career  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  1827,  and  was  connected 
with  that  work  till  1846,  being  for  many  years  one  of 
the  chief  engineers.  In  June,  1846,  he  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  construction  of  the  dry  docks  in 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  1857  he  was  elected  State 
Engineer  of  New  York,  in  1859  was  appointed  a  State 
railroad  commissioner,  in  1868  was  elected  President 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  in 
1870  be  competed  sucoessfrilly  for  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Austrian  Government  for  the  best  plans  for  im- 
proving the  cataracts  of  the  Danube.  He  built  the 
original  water  works  at  Albany  and  Chicago,  was  act- 
ing president  and  chi^  engineer  of  the  Erie  Bail  way 
for  two  years,  was  engineer  of  several  large  Western 
railroads,  and  was  one  of  the  consulting  engineers  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  Capitol  at  Allmny.  He 
received  the  first  American  honorary  membership  in 
the  London  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


was 


Physics  in  Yale  Scientific  School  in  July,  1859,  and 
was  thus  active  in  organizing  that  department  of  the 
university.  In  1871  the  branch  of  mechanics  was 
taken  from  his  professorship,  the  title  of  which  was 
changed  to  Astronomy  and  Physios.  He  retained  this 
chair  till  1884,  when  he  was  relieved  of  the  char)||e 
of  phynics.  In  October,  1886,  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  fiEivorite  branch  of  as- 
tronomy ;  and  in  1889  ho  was  made  emeritus  Professor 
of  Astronomy. 

Lyman,  Josepli,  lawyer,  bom  in  Lyons,  Mich.,  Sept. 
Id,  1840;  died  in  Council  Blufb,  Iowa,  July  9,  1890. 
He  had  just  entered  college  when  the  oivil  war  broke 
out.  Abandoning  his  studies,  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  4th  Iowa  Cavalrv.  From  Oct.  19,  1862,  till 
Feb.  21, 1865,  he  was  adjutant  of  the  29th  Iowa  In- 
fantry ;  in  1864  was  aide-de-camp  and  inspector-gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  Brig. -Gen.  Samuel  A.  Rice  j  uom 
Feb.  21,  1865,  till  Aug.  10  was  nugor  of  his  regiment ; 
and  from  Feb.  1,  1865,  till  mustered  out  of  the  service 
be  was  aide-de-camp  and  acting  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  Mi^.- Gen.  Frederick  Steele.  After 
the  war  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  had  since  practiced  at  Council  Blu&.  He  was 
deputy  cQllector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  5th  Iowa 
District  from  Jan.  1.  1867.  till  March  1,  1870 ;  was 
circuit  judge  of  the  13th  Iowa  Judicial  District  from 
Jan.  1  till  Dec.  81,  1884  ;  and  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  9th  Iowa  District  as  a  Republican  in  1886 
and  1888.  He  served  on  the  committees  on  war  claims, 
expenditures  in  the  State  Department,  admission  to  the 
floor  (i*elect),  and  on  elections. 

Lyimey  Thomai  A,  actor,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  1806 ;  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  81, 1890. 
He  was  believed  to  be  oldest  American  actor,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre,  Pniladelphia,  in  the  part  of  William 
Tell,  about  1828.  After  achieving  success  in  his  native 
city,  he  spent  several  years  in  New  Orleans  and  other 
Southern  cities ;  was  ambuscaded  with  a  party  of 
actors  bv  the  Indiana  in  Florida  during  the  Seminole 
War,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  ;  came  to  New  York 
and  played  at  the  Park  Theatre  under  Simpson^s  man- 
agement, and  at  the  old  Bowerv  Theatre  with  Forrest, 
Booth,  and  IngersoU,  when  'thomas  Hamblin  was 
manager;  and  took  the  Pioneer  Theatrical  Company 
to  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  from  Buffalo.  In 
1862  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  manage  Brigham 
Young's  newly  establis«hed  theatre,  and  for  a  time  was 
an  acknowledged  Mormon :  but  afterward  he  became 
an  aggressive  opponent  of  the  Church,  and  lived  to  see 


removed  to  the  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory  now  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  He  received  a  public-school  education^ 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  In 
the  foUowing  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature ;  in  1861  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where 
he  served  four  years  and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittees on  military  affairs  and  the  judiciary  ;  and  in 
1868  he  took  Judge  Miller's  place  in  the  law  firm  of 
Rankin  and  Miller,  in  Keokuk.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  1st  Iowa  district  as  a 
Republican,  and  in  1870, 1872,  and  1874  was  re-elected. 
While  a  member  of  Congress  he  served  on  the  com- 
mittees on  naval  affairs,  revision  of  laws,  elections, 
railways  and  canals,  and  the  judiciary ;  was  author  of 
the  law  under  which  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
was  reomnized;  proponed  the  joint  committee  on 
counting  the  electoral  vote ;  and  was  active  in  prepar- 
ing and  passing  the  Electoral  bill.  On  the  inau^um- 
tion  of  President  Haves,  Mr.  McCrary  was  appomted 
Secretary  of  War,  ana  he  held  the  office  till  187.9,  when 
he  was  appointed  J  ud^  of  the  8th  Judicial  District.  In 
1884  he  resigned  this  office  and  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  assume  the  duties  of  general  consulting 
attorney  of  the  Atchison.  Toneka  and  Santa  ¥i  Rail- 
road Company.  He  puolished  **  American  Law  ot 
Elections'^  (Chicago,  1875). 

MoOreeiT,  ThomaB  Olayi  lawyer,  bom  in  Daviess 
County,  Ky.,  in  1817;  died  ii\^  Owensborough,  Ky., 
Jul^  10,  1890.  He  was  educated  and  admitted  to  tne 
bar  in  his  native  county,  and  besides  practicing  his 
profession  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  farming, 
in  1852  he  was  a  Democratic  presidential  elector,  and 
in  1868  was  elected  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
James  Guthrie,  resigned.  He  served  till  1871,  and 
after  an  interval  of  two  years  was  re-elected  to  suc- 
ceed Willis  B.  Machen  for  the  term  ending  March  3, 
1879.  During  his  first  term  he  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion by  introducing  and  supporting  a  resolution  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ownership  of 
Arlington  Heights,  and  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
disinterring  the  remains  of  national  solaierH  buried 
there  and  of  restoring  the  propertjr  to  the  family  of 
Gen.  Robeit  E.  Lee.  The  resolution  was  forced  to  a 
vote  bv  the  Republicans,  and  defeated.  In  his  second 
term  ho  servea  on  the  committees  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, Indian  flairs,  and  civil  service  ond  retrench- 
ment. Ho  had  twice  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Congress  and  for  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

MoHeniy,  Henzy  D.,  lawyer,  bom  m  Haitford.  Ky., 
Feb.  27,  1826 ;  died  there,  Dec.  17,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  Transylvania  Law  School  in  1845;  waa 
a  member  of  the  State  H#uso  of  Kcpresentatives  in 
1851-'53,  of  the  State  Senate  in  1861-'65,  and  again 
of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  1 865-' 67  ;  waa 
elected  to  Congress  trom  the  2d  Kentucky  District  as 
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A  Democrat  in  1870,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  R<Mnan'  Catholic 

Democratic  National  Committee  since  1876.  diocese  of  Uocheeter,  N.  Y.,  in  1886,  in  sacoeeeion  to 

MoKee,  Gteorge  0.y  lawyer,  bom  in  Joliet,  111.,  Oct  the  Bev.  James  M.  Early,  and  in  August,  1889,  Pope 
2, 1837:  died  in  Jackson,  MisH.,  Nov.  17j  1890.  He  Leo  XIII  created  him  a  mont<ignor  of  the  pvpal 
received  a  collegiate  education,  was  admitted  to  the  household.  His  investiture  w^as  delayed  till  Hec.  11 
bar  on  attaining  \m  majority,  served  as  city  attorney  following,  on  account  of  his  impaijred  health,  and 
of  Centralia,  and  practiced  law  till  the  •  be^uing  of  atler  the  ceremony  he  was  prostrated  till  his  death, 
the  civil  war.  In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  MoNaiy,  William  Heniy,  soldier,  born  in  Brooklyn, 
Eleventh  Illinois  infantry,  served  through  the  war,  N.  Y.,  in  1882;  died  there,  March  7,  1890.  He  was 
was  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  Yicks-  for  many  years  a  member  and  captain  in  the  14t]i 
burg,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  with  the  Begiment  of  militia,  and,  going  to  the  front  at  the  be- 
rank  of  brigadier  -  general,  having  defeated  the  Con>  ginning  of  the  civil  war  as  lieutenant-colonel  oi  the 
federates  in  their  assault  on  Yazoo  City,  March  6,  158th  New  York  Vol unteen,  served  continuously  with 
1864.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Vicksburg  and  re-  the  regiment,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  bre- 
sumed  law  practice.  He  was  appointed  Kegi^ter  in  vetted  brigadier-general  for  gallantry.  He  was  an 
Bankruptcy  m  1867,  was  a  member  of  the  Missis-  active  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Remiblie. 
sipoi  Constitutional  Convention,  and  waa  elected  to  ICalodliiifWilliami  inventor,  bom  m  Sullivan,  AladLsoD 
Congress  from  the  6th  Mississippi  District  as  a  Be-  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1828;  died  in  Syncnee,  N. 
publican  in  1856,  but  the  State  was  reflised  admission.  Y.,  July  12, 1890.  He  was  educated  for  a  profeeaicnal 
He  was  re-elected  in  1868,  1870,  and  1872.  He  also  career,  but  turned  his  attention  to  the  etndj  of  roe- 
served  for  four  yeara  as  postmaster  at  Jackson.  chanics,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms. 

MoKibUn,  DftVid  B.,  militaij  officer,  bom  in  Pitts-  Subsequently  he  r>ecame  deeply  engrw^ed  with  the 

buig,  Pa.,  in  1881 ;  died   m   Washin^n,  D.   C,  study  of  optics,  as  a  diversion  from  business  routine, 

Nov.  8, 1890.    He  was  appointed  a  cadet  m  the  United  and,  as  he  grew  to  be  familiar  with  lenKes.  he  set  him- 

States  Militarv  Academy  in  1846,  but  was  compelled  self  the  task  of  improving  on  the  best  uiat  couM  he 

by  failing  health  to  withdraw  soon  afterward.    At  the  had.    He  made  an  instrument  with  which  he  could 

beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  he  enlisted  as  a  volun-  discern  the  grain  in  Uie  knots  in  a  barn  door  four 

teer  aid  to  Gen.  Bankhead.    He  took  the  Mexican  miles  fh>m  his  experimenting  station,  and  then  eought 

flBver  early  in  the  campaini,  and  retired  f^m  the  to  pex^ct  one  that  would  not  require  acHustment  for 

army.    On  March  8,  1866,  Jhe  was  appointed  2d  lieu-  varying  distances,  but,  like  the  eye,'wonId  take  in  all 

tenant. in  the  9th  United  States  Infantry.    He  was  within  its  range  at  one  focus.    In  spite  of  the  dii^ 

promoted  1st  lieutenant  March  1, 1861,  and  captain  in  couragement  of  opticians  and  astronomere,  he  accom- 

the  14th  Infantry  May  14 ;  transferred  to  the  82d  In-  plished  his  purpose  by  using  a  combination  of  several 

fantry  Sept.  21,  1866 ;  promoted  migor  of  the  10th  lenses  (adjusted  to  each  other  on  a  plan  the  oecret  of 

United  States  Infantry  Sept.  15,  1867 ;  and  retired  on  which  died  with  him),  and  diaphragming  them  down 

account  of  disability  mcurred  in  the  line  of  duty  May  so  that  all  the  diveigent  rays  were  excluded,  leavin^^ 

81,  1875.     In  the  dvil  war  he  was  commissioned  col-  only  the  center  ones  as  in  the  human  eye.     He  de- 

onel  of  the  158th  Pennsylvania  Infantnr  Nov.  24,  signed  his  telescopes  for  observatoiy  and  ordnance 

1862 ;  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  Aug.  12,  use.  and  supplied  them  to  the  Lick  'Observatory,  in 

1868 ;  and  brevetted  colonel,  brigadier-general,  and  California :  the  Royal  Observatory,  in  Greenwich ;  and 

migor-general  of  volunteere  for  ^lant  and  merito-  the  Unitedi  States,  English,  Russian,  and  Italian  gov- 

rious  services  during  the  war,  March  13, 1866.    He  emments,  for  use  with  their  heavy  ordnance, 

was  wounded  in  action  several  times,  was  captured  at  MaOoyi  Oharlee  Hsmy.  merchant,  bom  in  Mvstic, 

Bull  Run,  and  was  frequently  mentioned  in  genera^  Conn.,  about  1819;  diea  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  March 

ordera  and  reports  for  ^llantr^'.  21, 1890.    He  was  a  son  of  Charles  MalloTy,  the  well- 

MoLeaiii  Waafaingtoiif  journalist,  bom  in  Cincinnati,  known  ship  builder  and  owner  of  a  lai^e  fleet  of 

Ohio,  in  1816 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.^  Dec.  8,  whaling  and  merchant  vessels,  was  educated  in  his 

1890.    He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  had  limited  edu-  native  town,  went  to  sea  when  sixteen  yeara  old,  and 

cational    advantages,  and  was    apprenticed  to   the  commanded  a  brig  when  twenty-one.    He  followed 

boiler-making  trade.    AfYer  serving  his  time  he  as-  the  sea  for  eight  years,  then  became  aft^ociated  with 

flociatod  with  him  a  former  shopmate  apd  established  his  father  in  ship  building  at  New  London,  Conn., 

an  independent  boiler  shop,  the  partners  erecting  the  engaged  in  the  coastini?  and  California  trade,  and  at 

building  with  their  own  hands  alter  working  hours,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  built  several  war  ves- 

He  studied  hard  to  overcome  the  dcllciencics  of  his  sels  for  the  Federal  Government    In  1862  he  wa.< 

early  education,  applying  himself  particularly  to  his-  elected  a  State  Senator  as  a  Republican.    In  1866  he 

tory  and  politics,  and  by  the  time  he  was  thirty-flve  established  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.,  in  New 

^eara  old  he  knew  intimately  every  politician  of  note  York,  which  for  yeara  controlled  the  trade  with  Brazil, 

m  Ohio  and  many  of  the  leaders  in  national  affairs.  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Key  West.    He  was  act- 

His  business  had  prospered,  and  he  had  accumulated  ive  in  business  till  within  nine  months  of  his  death, 

a  fortune  for  that  period.    About  1862^  in  partnership  Marignyt  Mandeville  de,  historical  personage,  bom  in 

with  JamcH  J.  Faren,  he  bought  the  Cincinnati  *^  En-  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1810 :  died  there,  June  8, 1890. 

quirer,"  the  principal  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  He  was  a  son  of  Bernard  Marigny,  a  wealthy  planter 

west  of  the   AlleghanieSj  and,  with   his  partner  as  of  Louisiana,  who,  like  his  ancetitore  in  France,  was  ao 

editor,  he  directed  its  business  and  policy  for  nearly  unwavering  adlierent  of  the  royal  family,  and  was  one 

a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  relinauished  its  active  of  the  first  to  extend  hospitality  to  Loni^  Philippe 

manfuiroiiient  to  his  son.  John  R.  McLean.     About  when  he  was  driven  to  exile  in  the  United  States. 

1882  he  removed  to  Wastiington,  where  he  made  l&ree  The  dethroned  King  stood  godfather  to  Mandeville  at 

investments  in    real  estate.     While    managing  the  the    baptismal  ceremony,  and  after  his  restoration 

**  Enquirer"  he  was  considered  Dno  of  the  shrewdest  created  the  father  a  chevalier  of  France,  and  re- 

poUticinns  in  the  country,  and  was  known  in  the  (guested  him  to  send  his  son  to  Paris  as  a  special  ob- 

West  as  "  the  Warwick  o^  the  Democratic  party."  ject  of  royal  favor.     When  eighteen  yeara  old  Man- 

MdCanas,  James  T.|  clergyman,  bom  m  tne  <!^ounty  deville  was  an  officer  in  the  King^s  Guards,  and  after 

Cavan,  Ireland,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Genevo,  N.  7.j  June  returning  to  New  Orleans  and  marrying  the  younpst 

28, 1890.    He  received  his  preparatory  education  in  daughter  of  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  flret  Governor  of 

Oarlow  College.  Ireland,  came  to  the  United  States  in  Louisiana,  he  resumed  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  hi^ 

1848,  and  completed  his  studies  in  St.  John's  College,  wife  was  appointed  one  of  the  ladies  of  honor  of  the 

Fordham,  N.  Y.    In  1851  he  was  ordained  a  Roman  court.    Some  time  afterward  the  husband  and  wife  be- 

Oatholic  priest,  and  assigned  to  parish  work  in  0»-  came  estranged ;  the  former  returned  to  New  Orleans, 

wego,  Waverly ,  and  Ithaca ;  and  in  1<^58  he  was  trans-  and  the  latter,  with  their  daughter,  remained  in  Psritf. 

ferred  to  the  parish  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales* n  Church  in  During  a  part  of  the  civil  war  Mandeville  vraa  colonei 

Oeneva,  with  which  he  remained  until  his  death.    He  of  the  18th  Louisiana  Begiment  in  the  Confederate 
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wrrioa.  In  late  yean,  bavinfc  lost  hia  fortnne.  ha 
made  a  Kant  livrnt*  in  coiiDectuin  witb  tbe  oivil  court. 
Uis  wil'a  Jiedin  New  York  city,  on  Feb.  SI,  1890. 

Ibtlwr,  BUiaid  Heuiy,  Bcfaolar,  bom  in  BinghamtJiD, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  1^,  l»86j  died  in  Amhent,  Mase.,  April 
IS,  1S90.  He  studied  at  AuiheTBt  in  the  daasor  laSS, 
left  collects  at  ttan  close  of  hU  junior  year,  sp«Dt  a 
vcar  in  traveling  throush  Europe  and  the  East,  and 
then  joineil  tne  elaaa  of  18S7.  After  hia  grftdiiation 
at  tbe  bead  oF  his  closa,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and 
atudied  pbilology  at  Berlin.  From  ISGS  to  18G1  he 
was  inatmototin  Greek  at  Amherst,  and  tie  continued 

made  astistanc  Professor  of  Greek  in  ISSl,  and  Pro- 
lesior  of  Greek  and  German  in  ISfll.  Soon  after  1S70 
Piuf,  Mather  became  interested  in  the  line  arts,  and 
in  1HT9  he  dropped  German  and  wai  made  Lecturer 
on  Sculpture.  An  art  inusenm  was  opened  in  WiUis- 
toa  Uall  in  IS71,  Prof.  Mather  harin^  vinited  Europe 


opinioDa  on  the  Louisiana  slaughter-house  caaea,  in 
which  be  defined  the  differences  between  tbe  rights 
of  the  GoTemment  and  tbose  of  the  Btalea,  and  on 

the  Kilbourd-Thompsonoae,  wheratheoc"  

autboritjofCon- 


which  led  to  the 
judgment  that 
Congress  had  no 
authority  to  go 


aon  of  on 


,  enmi-inga,  photogrephs, 


.. uoi  uudui,  eu^iuv-ii^cB,  puoiogivpiirt, 

etc  Thia  museum  supplemented  tbe  art  lecturm  and 
became  a  notable  factor  in  tbe  trainilu;  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  museum  oontiuna  cages  of  mo«t  of  the 
famous  antique  inarbleB,  as  well  an  Bpeuimens  of  the 
work  of  Michael  Angelo  and  many  of  the  old  mas- 
tei?.  It  also  oonCainnfine  specimens  of  mediieval  and 
moUoTTi  statnary  and  antione  busts  \  and  the  collec- 
tion  of  bas-reliefs  is  exceptionally  good.  The  niiacel- 
laoeous  ca^tB  include  the  Rosetta  Htone,  the  vaae  of 
candelabrum  from  the  Appian  Way,  the  Bacohunalian 
.....  d  plan  of  the  Acmpolis,  and  the 


newly  aoqui 
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0  be  «  truthful  represtnlation  of  the  statue  in  ivory 
and  gold  in  the  Parthenon.  Prof.  Mather  went  abroad 
again  in  1BS8,  when  he  prepared  a  course  of  leetures 
oa  Greek  life,  tiikin)f  occaainn  to  add  to  the  art  collec- 
tion such  gpecimcna  as  would  illustrate  tbe  subject. 
Prof.  Mather  prepared  several  college  text-bcKJu, 
which  include  seloctioas  from  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
ilides,  the  "  Electra"  o1  Sophocles,  a  manual  of  sculp- 
ture, the  "  Prometheus  bound  "  of  ^achylus.  and 
lectures  on  sculpture.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  1ST9.  He  was  never  settled 
aa  a  pastor,  but  Ih^nently  filled  pulpits  in  Boston 
and  and  New  York,  and  waa  well  known  for  hia  ora- 
torical powers. 

MUai,  Vmiam B.,  clergyman  bomin  Jaekson.Miaa., 
in  1»48 :  died  in  Now  (Jrleana  La.,  Bept.  11,  1890. 
'  He  was  educated  si  Spring  Hill  ColWe,  Mobile, 
and  in  religious  colle|:(es  in  France  and  Spain.  He 
entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Society  of  Jeeus  in  ISdS, 
and  settling  in  NDwOrlaanii,  became  president  of  the 
Jesuit  College  and  pastor  of  the  Chuicb  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  there.  He  waa  an  eloquent  and 
learned  man,  and  master  nf  several  laDguagen. 

IGUbt,  Samiial  Freamao,  jurist,  bom  m  Blohmond, 
Ky..  April  5,  1816;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Uot. 
IS,  18»0.  He  was  graduated  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Transylvania  University  in  13B8  \  practiced  a 
short  time  in  fiia  native  town  and  For  eight  yeara  in 
Barbourville ;  and  then  abandoned  the  practice  of 
medicine,  Btudied  law,  and  was  admitted  Co  tbe  bar  in 
1S17.  In  the  following  jear  he  was  active  in  the  po- 
litical canvasH,  and  bold  m  bis  denunciation  of  nlaviry. 
His  sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  movement  made 
bim  unpopular  in  lji»  native  State,  and  induced  him 
to  nitnuve  to  Keokuk  Iowa,  in  18E0.  There  he  be- 
came more  aggressive  than  before,  and  soon  was  reeog- 
nii«d  as  a  leader  among  the  men  wlio  lour  years  aflar- 
ward  organiicd  the  Kepublican  party,  nith  ell  his 
activity  in  public  life  he  declined  public  offioe.  When 
OiB  reorifaniiaCion  of  tbe  Onited  Stal*s  Supreme  Court 
was  sugi^eslul  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  many 
lawy era,  judges,  [>ol  iticions,  and  ciliieos  in  Che  West- 
ern States  united  in  a  petition  to  the  President  to  ap- 
KintMr.  Miller  to  one  of  the  judgeships.  Tbe  Presi- 
Dt  complied,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nominolion 
without  reference,  and  Judge  Miller's  eommlKnion 
was  issued  July  IS,  18fi£.    He  held  this  ofRce  till  hia 

the  court.    Among  his  notable  offlcial  acts  were  the 


ports  Co  Congress  ejcplaining  the  position  oi 

the  majority  on  eocb  point  that """  ' 

(be  centennial  celebration  of  the  wjupbiuu  vt  uju  rvu- 
eral  Constitution,  in  Philsilelpbia,  in  September,  1887, 
he  was  Che  principal  orator.  Judge  Miller  had  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  LL.  D.  and  D.  C.  L.  fVom  aev- 
eral  colleges. 

Utohall,  (AariM  L>  Hoyns,  manuActurer,  boin  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  6, 1844 ,  died  in  New  York 
city,  March  ],  1B90.  He  was  graduoted  at  Cheshire 
Academy  in  186S ;  aponl  two  yeara  traveling  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  and  on  bis  return  entered 


Europe, Asm,  and  Africa;  and  on  bis  return  enter 
a  manufacturing  Brm  in  New  Haven.  In  18TT  be  i 
a  member  ol  the  State  House  of  BepresenlsCives ;  _ 
18S2  be  was  elected  Co  Congress  fyoni  the  3d  Connecti- 
cut District  as  a  Demooiat ;  and  in  1884  was  re-elected. 
In  1836  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  become  a 
member  of  tbe  Una  of  Mitchell,  Vance  &  Co.  While 
in  Conp^M  he  served  as  a  member  of  tbe  standing 
Committee  on  Patents,  and  of  the  select  committee  on 

K(At  Jamea  ClaiDeDt,  educator,  bnm  in  Glencree, 
Scotland,  Moy  80,  1811;  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
June  8,  1890.  Ho  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's 
trade,  and  while  followinff  it  pursued  a  rturular  course 
of  study  with  puch  diligence  that  in  1838,  after  being  in 
the  United  States  one  vear,  he  entered  Princeton  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1885.  He  then  took 
a  post^^froduate  course  in  Yale  Collefro  of  two  yeaia, 
and  returned  to  Princeton  in  1887  as  a  tutor  in  Greek. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  ■.  in  IS41  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Modem  llistoiy  in  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Ohio;  and  in  18B2  Prefcssor  of  Gi«ek 
and  Hebrew  in  Cinoinnati  Theological  Seminary. 
The  following  year  he  became  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Hbtory  at  Pnnceton,  and  a  year  later  took  the  chair 
of  Greek  and  Church  HlAlory  there.  From  1861  till 
1887  he  was  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Prince- 
ton TlieolORical  Seminary,  also  teaching  Greek  Liter- 
ary History  till  1877.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Miomi  Univerailv  in  1863.  His  publications 
oompriiw  "  Life  of  Dr.  <:halmcT«"  ^Cincinnati,  1868) ; 
"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  .^cbetica"  (1B56; 
new  edition,  18S0I;  "Comparative  History  of  Be- 
ligions"  (New  York,1871-'73);"  Song  and  Bcenery" 
(1674);  "Alwvn,"  poem  {1B7B);  "The  Church  In 
Scotland"  (Philndelphia,  1882):  and  "Church  His- 
tory in  Brief"  (1885). 


,    geographer,    bom    in    Strabane, 

<ne,  Ireland,  In  18S1 ;  died  in  New  York 
■ity,  Sept.  11,  1800.  Ho  came  to  New  York  city  in 
.8<1S,  received  a  common-school  education,  and  waa 
ippoinled  a  teacher  in  Public  School  No.  18  in  1653. 
uirly  in  bia  career  ho  recognized  tbe  inadequacy  of 
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the  ^graphical  text-books,  and  began  a  series  of 
special  BtudLee  with  the  intention  of  oompiling  a 
standard  geography.  His  skill  as  a  draughtsman 
enabled  him  to  prepare  the  maps  and  illustrations  to 
accompany  the  descriptive  text.  In  1861  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  publishing  house  of  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co. 
the  material  for  his  first  geographical  publication,  and 
this  firm  promptly  brought  it  out.  The  {)reparation 
of  this  work  haid  compelled  him  to  resi^  his  appoint- 
ment as  teacher,  and  after  it»  publication  he  applied 
himself  wholly  to  the  compilation  of  ^eogTaphioai  and 
historical  works.  His  publications  mcTude  a  ^^  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  series  of  school  geogra- 
phies, troatises  on  map-drawing,  pictorial  charts  of 
geography,  large  school  maps,  and  Biblical  maptt  of 
Canaan,  Palestine,  and  the  travels  of  St.  Paul. 

Morej)  Frank,  planter,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
11,  1840;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  22,  1890. 
He  received  a  public-school  education,  removed  to 
Illinois  in  1857,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mer- 
cantile pureuits  and  studied  law.  He  joined  the  83d 
Illinois  Infantry  in  1861,  and  served  till  the  close  of 
the  war,  ohiefiy  on  staff  duty.  Settling  in  Louisiana 
in  1866,  be  engaged  in  cotton  planting  and  the  insur- 
ance business.  In  1868-' 69  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature ;  subsequently  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  revise  the  statutes  and  oodes  of  the  State ; 
and  in  1868. 1870, 1872^  and  1874  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  6th  Louisiana  District  as  a  Republican. 
In  the  last  election  the  returning  board  certified  to  his 
election,  and  he  held  the  seat  till  May  81, 1876,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  formally  declared  that 
William  B.  Spencer,  his  Democratic  opponent,  had 
been  elected,  and  the  latter  was  sworn  in  on  June  8. 

Morgan,  JimiiiB  Bpenoer,  banker,  bom  in  West  Spring- 
field (now  Holvoie),  Mass.,  April  14,  1818 :  died  in 
Monte  Carlo,  Monaco,  April  8. 1890.    He  removed  to 

Hartford,  Conn.,  when 
a  bov,  worked  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  till  he  be- 
came of  age,  spent  eight- 
een months  m  a  bimk 
ing  house,  then  became 
junior  partner  in  a  lar^ 
dry-goods  house,  and  m 
1861  established  the 
dry  -  goods  house  of 
Beebe,  Moiyran  &  Co.  in 
Boston,  which  became 
one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  In  1863 
ho  went  to  London  on 
business  for  his  firm, 
and  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  George  Pea- 
body,  was  offered  a  part- 
nerahip  in  the  banking  house  of  Qeorge  Peaboay  <& 
Co.,  wnich  he  accepted  in  the  following  year.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Peubodv,  in  1864,  Mr.  Morgan 
became  head  of  the  firm,  and  changed  the  name  to 
J.  S.  Morgan  <&  Co.  He  remained  abroad  till  1877, 
when,  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  was  given 
a  dinner  in  New  York  city,  at  which  many  millions 
of  dollara  wore  representee!  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
presided.  He  was  eulogized  for  the  influential  part 
ne  had  borne  as  a  financier  in  upholding  the  foreign 
credit  of  American  institutions.  In  Ufc  he  gave 
$60,000  to  Trinitv  College,  Hartford,  and  $26,000  to 
the  Hartford  Orphan  Asylum,  and  subscribed  $100,- 
000  for  the  establishment  of  a  fVee  public  library  in 
Hartford,  which  sum.  in  addition  to  $50,000  sub- 
scribed by  bis  son,  Jonn  Pierpont  Morgan,  was  con- 
ditional on  the  raising  of  a  building  fund  of  $400,000. 
He  also  gave  a  large  and  valuable  painting,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York  city,  and  a  complete  series  ot'/ac-9imiles 
of  manuscripts  in  I/)ndon  relating  to  America  m 
1768-*88  to  Yale  Univerwity  and  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical Society.  He  left  a  personal  estate  sworn  at 
$9,827,1^2,  and  bequeathed  large  sums  to  his  relatives, 
partnera,  clerks,  and  servants. 


Mocgiii,  MatllMW  BomerTJllB^  artist,  bom  in  LondooY 
England,  April  27,  1839;  died  in  New  York  city, 
June  2, 1890.  He  was  a  son  of  Matthew  Monean,  an 
actor  and  music  teacher,  and  of  Mary  Somerville,  an 
actress  and  singer.  He  studied  scene  paintinc,  fol- 
lowed it  for  several  yeare  at  the  Princess  Theatre. 
London,  and  abandoned  it  to  become  an  artisit  ana 
correspondent  for  the  *^  London  Illustrated  Newit." 
Subsequently  he  studied  art  in  Paris,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
and  in  1868  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  Africa  by 
way  of  French  Algeria.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  art  corresponctent  for  the  ^\Ulustratea  'News  *' 
during  the  Austro-Italian  war.  He  afterward  be- 
came artist,  joint-editor,  and  proprietor  of  the  ^^  Toma- 
hawk," a  oondc  illustrated  paper,  for  which  he  drew 
a  series  of  notable  cartoons,  and  also  a  founder  of 
London  ^^  Fun.''  In  1867-'69  he  was  principal  scene 
painter  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  ana  1870  came  to 
the  United  States  under  an  engagement  with  Frank 
Leslie  as  caricature  artist  tor  his  **  Illustrated  News- 
paper.'' He  was  engaged  in  theatrical  lithography 
m  Cincinnati  in  1880-'86,  and  while  in  that  city 
founded  an  art  pottery  company  and  the  Art  Students' 
League.  In  1887  he  returned  to  New  York  dt^,  and 
was  there  employed  till  his  death  in  soene  painting 
and  in  drawing  for  periodicals.  He  had  painted  altar 
pieces  for  Boman  Catholic  churches ;  a  laise  picton 
in  oil,  *^  Christ  entering  Jerusalem,"  whicm  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  principal  cities ;  a  series  of  panoramic 
battle  scenes  in  the  civil  war;  several  water  colon 
for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Water-Color  Society  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  completing  the  feceneiy 
for  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Htfflii,  Alfredf  clei^ymaUj  bom  in  Shippensbiug, 
Pa.,  March  14, 1816 ;  died  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  2, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Jeffereon  College  in  1834, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  in  1887; 
but  studied  theology  and  was  graauated  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  The  »ame 
year  he  became  pastor  of  Ceaar  Grove  Prec^bfterisn 
Church,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  He  remuneil  there 
five  yeare;  held  pastorates  in  ChamberHbur^g  seven 
yeare,  and  in  Lancaster  city  five  yeare,  and  omniabd 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Alexander  Churcii  in  Philadel- 
phia from  1857  till  1861.      In  1861  he   founded  and 

pe- 
North- 

, ,.  Chicago.    From   1872  tiU 

1774  he  edited  "  The  Presbyterian  Weeklv,"  from 
1875  till  1880  he  was  chief  editor  of  the ''  PrcebTterian 
Journal."  and  fh>m  1878  till  1880  he  was  a  lecturer 
in  the  National  School  of  Oratory  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  IVesbyterian  HistoriciJ  So. 
dety,  member  of  the  Presbytenan  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, trustee  of  Lafayette  College,  moderator  of  the 
S^nod  of  Philadelphufc  in  1856,  several  times  a  com- 
missioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  its  representa- 
tive in  other  denominational  bodies.  lie  received 
the  degrees  of  D.  D.  lh>m  Lafayette  <^ollm  and 
LL.  D.  from  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


the  Valley"  (Philadelphia,  1852^;  <' Guide  to  the 
Oracles"  (Lancaster,  1857);  »*  Woixls  of  Comfort" 
(New  York,  1867) ;  **  The  Age  Question ;  a  Plea  for 
Christian  Union"  (Philadelphia,  1868);  *' Popular 
Expositor  of  the  Gospels  ana  Acts"  (4  vols.,  I*hila- 
delphia,  1872) ;  "  The  Voice  of  God  "  (187S) :  "  The 
Sabbath-School  Help"  (1878);  Notes  on  Exodus*' 
(1878);  •*  Notes  on  the  Shorter  CatechUm"  (18T8): 
"  Prayer-Meeting  Manual "  (1880) ;  **  Glimpses  of  tb« 
Coming  World  "  (1880) ;  "  Parables  of  Jceus  "  (1881  \ : 
"'•  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  m  the 
United  States  of  America  "  ^1884) ; ''  Folded  Leave»  " 
and  "  Twelve  Revival  Sermons  '*  (1885) ;  and  "  Pres- 
byterian Year-Book  for  1887-'88." 

Hoble,  Bntkr  Qilbert,  lawver,  bom  in  Q«neva«  N.  T.. 
in  1816  :  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25, 1890.  He 
received  a  common-school  education,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  removed  to  Wis- 
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consin  in  1857,  woa  elected  lieuteDAot^governor of  the  Dartmoor;  was  sent  with  840  other  conviots  to  the 

State  in  1859,  aod  on  the  appointment  of  Gov.  Ban-  penal  colony  in  Western  Australia,  in  November, 

dall  as  United  States  minister  to  Italy  in  1860,  sue-  1867,  and  reached  his  destination  Jan.  10, 1868.    He 

ceeded  to  the  execative  chair  for  the  unexpired  term  immediately  besan  planning  an  escape,  but  did  not 

of  two  years.    During  his  incumbency  be  was  acUve  succeed  till  Feb.  18.  1869,  and  nine  months  atter- 

in  raising,  equipping,  and  forwarding  volunteers  to  ward  landed  in  Philadelphia,  penniless  and  friend- 

the  national  armies.    In  1864  he  removed  to  Brook-  less.    From  Philadelphia  he  came  to  New  York  citv, 

lyn,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.    After  being  a  where  he  began  writing  tor  the  press  and  lecturing.  In 

weigher  in  the  New  York  custom-house,  he  was  bar-  1870  he  secured  employment  on  the  Boston  *^  Pilot," 

bor  master  four  years  and  chief  clerk  in  the  seizure  and  in  1874  became  part  owner  and  editor-in-chief  ot 

department  nine  years.  that  paper,  with  which  he  was  connected  until  his 

BoyM,  Edwaid  roUensbeef  lawyer,  bom  in  Haverhill,  death.  Ue  founded  the  PapyruM  Club  of  Boston,  and 
Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1882 ;  died  m  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  4,  became  nrcsident  of  it.  lie  was  the  poet  at  the  dedi- 
1890.  Ue  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade  when  cation  or  the  Pilsrrim  Monument  at  riy  mouth,  Aug. 
fourteen  years  old,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1, 1889.  Ills  publications  include :  *^  Songs  of  South- 
College  in  1857.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  em  Seas  "  (1878)  ;  *^  Songs,  Legends,  and  Ballads  " 
Law  School  in  1858,  and  entered  on  a  suooeesful  prao-  (1878; ;  **  Moondyne ''  (1879) :  '^  Statues  in  the  Block  *' 
tice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  turned  (1881k  ^'In  Bohemia"  (1886);  '^The  Country  with 
bki  law  office  into  a  reoraiting  office,  and  on  Julv  a  Boof'' ;  and '*  The  Evolution  of  Straight  Weapons." 
27,  1861.  he  was  oommissionixl  me^or  of  the  89th  Osgood,  Oharlei,  painter,  bom  in  Salem.  Mass.,  Feb. 
Ohio  Inontry.  He  was  promoted  lieatenant-oolonel  26,1809;  died  there^  Dec.  26,  1890.  He  received  a 
July  8.  1862,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  luka  and  public-school  education,  spent  one  year  as  a  bank 
Connth ;  was  promoted  colonel  Oct.  1,  1862 :  com-  clerk,  and  began  study mg  painting  when  seventeen 
mandcd  his  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Hesaca,  Dallas,  years  old.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Boston,  soon  after- 
and  Kenesaw  Mountain  ;  received  a  wound  that  ward  to  New  York  dty,  and  within  a* few  years  re- 
cansed  the  loss  of  a  leg  while  leading  an  assault  at  turned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
BulTit  Mills  on  July  4, 1864 :  was  bre  vetted  brigadier-  der  of  his  life.  He  attamed  high  rank  as  a  portrait 
general  March  18, 1866 ;  and  commanded  Camp  Den-  painter,  and  many  of  his  works  are  in  the  libraries  of 
nison  from  his  convalescence  till  April  22,  1866.  He  the  historical  societies  in  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Cam- 
then  resif^ned  from  the  army,  became  dty  solicitor  of  bridge,  and  the  Peabody  Institute,  Essex  Institute, 
Cincinnati,  was  elected   probate  judge  of  Hamilton  and  the  City  Hail  in  Salem. 

County  as  a  Bepublican  in  1866,  was  elected  Governor  Owen,  fiichard,  scientist,  bom  near  New  Lanark, 

of  Ohio  in  1871,  and  was  defeated  for  re-election  in  Scotland,  Jan.  6, 1810;  died  in  New  Haraiony,  Ind., 

1873.   In  1877  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister  March  24, 1890.    He  was  a  son  of  Bobcrt  Owen,  the 

to  France.    He  made  tioveral  official  trips  to  Turkey  Scotch  philanthropist,  and  a  brother  of  Bobert  Dale 

during  her  war  with  Bussia,  and  was  a  special  United  Owen,  the  scholar  and  statesman,  and  David  Dale 

States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition.    He  re-  Owen,  the  geologist.    He  received  a  scientific  educa- 

Bi^med  his  office  in  August,  1881,  resumed  practice  in  tion  in  his  native  country,  making  a  special  study  of 

Cindnnati,  and  in  1889  was  elected  judge  of  the  Su-  chemistry  and  gcolocry,  and,  on  coming  to  the  United 

perior  Court  of  that  city.  States,  in  1828,  settlea  in  aew  Harmony,  Ind.,  and 

O'Comur,  Jameiy  clergyman,  bom  in  Queenstown,  began  teaching.     Shortly  afterward'  he  engaged  in 

Ireland,  Sept.  10,  1828 ;  died  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  May  business  in  C^ciunati,  then  returned  to  ^w  Har- 

87,  189U.     He  was  a  younger   brother  of  Michael  mony  and  conducted  a  stock  farm  till  the  beginning 

O'Connor,  the  first  Boipan  CathoUc  Bishop  of  Pitts-  of  t£e  Mexican  War.    He  served  durintr  the  war  as  a 

burg,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1888.    He  was  captain  in  the  16th  United  States  Infandr,  and  after 

educated  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  its  close  was  associated  with  his  brother  David  in  the 

Philadelphia  and  in  the  Urban  College  in  Borne,  geological  survey  of  Minnesota,  himself  exploring 

Itaiv.  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catho-  uie  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  1849.    The  same 

lie  thurch,  in  Bome,  in  1846.    On  his  return  to  the  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 

United  States  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  labor  in  m  the  Westem  Military*  Institute  of  Kentucky,  and 

the  Pittsbunr  diocese  for  seven  years,  wax  appointed  held  the  office  till  1868,  when  the  institute  had  become 

superior  of  St.  Michael's  Theological  and  Preparatory  the  University  of  Nashville.    On  leaving  the  univer- 


^ ^  ^          _^  ^ ^        ,                           ^         _        *^^®  civil 

Semina^  of  St.  Charles  Borromee  in  1868.     While  war  he  became  lieutenant-colonerof  the'l6th  Indiana 

holding  the  latter  office  he  was  also  Professor  of  Phi-  Volunteers,  and  he  afterward  raised  the  60th  Begi- 

loeophy,  Moral  Theology,  and  Ecdeeiastioal  History,  mcnt  and  was  commissioned  its  colonel.    He  was 

In  1868  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Dominic's  Church  in  made  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Mumfordsville,  and  after  a 

Holroesburg,  Pa. ;  in  1876  was  elected  vicar  apostolic  brief  imprisonment  served  with  Gen.  Sherman  and 

of  Nebraska  and  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  with  Oen.  Banks  in  the  Bed  Biver  expedition.    In 

Dibona  on  Aug.  20.    In  1886,  when  Nebraska  was  1864  he  resigned,  from  failing  health,  and  the  same 

made  the  diocese  of  Omaha,  he  became  its  bishop.  He  year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in 

founded  Creighton  College,  Omaha,  in  1879,  and  at-  the  University  of  Indiana,  where  he  remained  till 

tended  the  Plenary  Council  in  Baltimore  in  1884.  1879.     He  afterward  made  important  researches  in 


who  was  master  of  the  Ncttleville  Institute,  at  Douth  in  1858,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Waba.^'h  College  in 

Castle,  for  thirty-five  years.     After  being  carefullv  1871.     He  died  from  drinking  embalming  fluid  by 

educated  by  his  iTather,  lie  learned  the  printer's  trade  mistake  for  mineral  water. 

in  the  office  of  the  Drogheda  **  Argus,"  and  followed  PiJne,  William  H.,  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Chester, 

it  for  several  vears  in  various  English  dties.    At  the  N.  H.,  May  27,  1828  ;  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dec. 

beginning  of  tlie  revolutionary  movement  in  1868,  he  81,    1890.     He    received    an    academical    education, 

returned  to  Ireland,  and  enlisted  in  the  10th  Hussars  studied  dvil  engineering,  became  a  land  surveyor  in 

lor  the  purpose  of  spreading  disaffection  among  the  northern  Wisconsin,  introduced  new  methods  of  eu- 

soldiers.    On  June  27, 1866,lie  was  arrested,  tried  for  gineering  in  the  mining  regions  of  California  during 

high  treason,  found  guilty  on  five  charges,  and  was  the  gold  excitement,  and  in  1849  surveyed  a  wagon 

sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  tne  sentence  was  commuted  road  across  the  Kocky  mountains.    In  1853  he  sur> 

to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude,    ."^e  spent  a  year  in  veye<l  a  route  for  a  railroad  acrtiss  the  Sierra  Nevada 

the   priaona  m  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Portland,  and  mountains  from  Sacramento  to  Utah,  and  he  was  after- 
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ward  enjira^d  in  surveying  in  WisconBin  till  the  be-  re-election.  He  was  defeated  aa  Demoeratie  candi- 
ginning  of  the  civil  war.  He  accepted  an  appoint-  date  for  Governor  of  the  State  in  1856  and  1858,  and 
ment  of  captain  of  enii^neers  on  tne  staif  of  Gen.  declined  the  office  of  United  States  District  Attoraej 
McDowell ;  was  afterward  promoted  colonel,  and  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  in  1859.  In 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war  on  the  general  staff  of  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Conventioo, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  performing  valuable  duty  and  in  1867  to  the  State  Constitntiona]  ConventioQ. 
in  making  topographical  surveys  ana  maps.  Alter  He  was  an  active  "  peace  "  Democrat  during  the  dvil 
the  war  he  resumed  his  profession.  In  1869  he  was  war.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Albany  Law  School, 
chosen  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  East  River  Bridge ;  and  one  of  its  professors  for  twentv  years ;  a  trustee 
assisted  John  A.  Boebllng  in  the  preliminary  surve;ra,  of  Cornell  University  and  Union  C!bflege  ;  custodian 
superintended  the  oonstruotion.  placing^  and  sinking  of  the  Harmanus  Bleec^ier  legacy,  which  formed  the 
of  the  caissons ;  had  char^  or  the  building  of  the  nucleus  of  the  Public  Hall  fund  of  the  Tomif  Mcd'a 
tower  on  the  New  York  city  side  and  the  Uying  of  Association  of  Albany ;  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
the  superstructure,  and  designed  the  system  of  cable  Trustees  of  Albany  Medical  College.  He  received  the 
traction  that  moves  the  cars  across  the  bridge.  After  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Hobart  College.  Judge  Psr- 
tfae  prostration  of  Washington  A.  Boebung,  Col.  ker  was  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  aboli- 
Paine  had  the  active  supervision  of  the  entire  work,  tlon  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  of  various  reforms 
On  the  completion  of  his  work  on  the  bridge  he  built  in  judicial  procedure.  Among  the  important  case^  is 
cable  roads  in  New  York  city,  Denver,  Omaha,  and  which  he  was  engaged  were  those  involving  the  ri<;ht 
Kansas  City,  drew  the  plans  for  the  proposed  cable  to  tax  national  banks,  and  the  title  to  ^e  Trinitr 
road  in  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  was  consulting  en-  Church  property  in  New  York  city,  the  Levr  will 
gineer  on  the  great  Port  Huron  Tunnel,  and  at  the  case,  the  controversy  between  the  Delaware  ana  Hod- 
time  of  his  death  had  just  completed  the  cable  road  in  son  Canal  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Companies,  and 
Cleveland.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  botany,  chemis-  the  boundary  -  line  question  between  the  States  of 
try,  and  eeolo^,  had  a  passion  for  mathematics,  and  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  published  six  toI- 
was  familiar  with  choice  literature.  umes  of  law  reports  (Albany,  1855-^69). 

PaUeOf  Montron  Aadsnon,  surgeon,  bom  in  Vicks-  FluyBtsr,  John  Bsiajf  lawver,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
burg.  Miss.,  Jan.  2,  1886  ;  died  in  New  York  cit;^,  in  1838 ;  died  in  Laurel,  Del.,  June  21,  1890.  He  was 
Oct.  1, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  St.  Louis  Uni-  {^duated  at  Newark  Academy  and  at  Union  Colk^ 
versity  in  1853,  and  at  its  medical  school  in  1856,  in  1858,  was  admitted  to  the  oar  in  Sussex  County, 
spent  two  years  in  study  in  London,  Paris,  and  Ber-  Del.,  in  1861,  and  was  appointed  soon  alterwara 
hn,  and  practiced  in  St.  Louis  till  1874.  He  was  a  Deputy  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In  1$66  he 
medical  oireotor  in  the  Confederate  army  in  1861-'63,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  as  a  Deahv 
medical  oommissionor  to  Canada  to  report  on  the  oon-  orat ;  in  1869  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  but 
dition  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  on  Johnson^s  Isl-  soon, resigned  on  aooount  of  inelegibility  beoaase  as  a 
and  in  1863.  commissioner  to  Paris  to  obtain  medical  State  Senator  he  had  voted  to  increase  the  salary  of 
and  surgical  supplies  for  the  Confederate  army  in  that  officer;  in  1871  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
1864,  ana  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  New  York  city  at  and  held  the  office  four  years.  In  1885  he  was  again 
the  time  of  Gen.  Lee's  surrender.  After  the  war  he  appointed  Attorney-General ;  and  in  March,  Id^,  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  Professor  of  Gyn»-  resigned  to  aooept  the  office  of  Assooiate  Justice  i^f 
oology  in  Humboldt's  Medical  College  in  1866-'67  :  the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware,  which  he  held  until 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  St.  Louis  Medical  bis  death.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  '^  I>elaware 
College  in  1867-'68 ;  Professor  of  Gyniecology  in  St.  Democrat"  of  Geoiyctown  fh>m  1881  till  1S87. 
Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  ld69-'70;  P«lxottO|  Benjamin  ^nokUn,  lawyer,  bom  in  New 
and  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Missouri  Medical  Col-  York  city,  Nov.  18, 1834 ;  died  there,  Sept.-  17, 169>\ 
lege  in  1870-'72.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  Professor  He  received  lus  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  GynsBCoiogy  in  the  Unlversitv  of  the  City  of  New  of  his  native  citv,  removed  to  Clevelano,  Ohio,  on  the 
York,  and  he  held  the  office  till  his  death.  He  was  death  of  his  fatner,  in  1847,  studied  law,  and  waa  ad- 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Poet-Graduate  mitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced  his  piofeafsion  and 
Medical  CoUe^,  Surgeon  to  the  Charitv  Hospital,  wrote  political  articles  for  the  Clevdand  '*  Plain- 
and,  as  an  intimate  fViend  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  dealer  "  till  1866.  During  his  residence  in  CleveUnd 
was  one  of  the  consulting  suraeons  in  the  case  of  the  he  became  Grand  Saar  orMaster  of  the  Independent 
late  Emperor  Frederick  ill  ofGermany.  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  and  was  instrumental  in  secor- 

Palmsr,  Peter  8u  lawyer,  born  in  Hampton,  Wash-  ing  the  erection  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum.  He 
ington  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20. 1814 ;  died  in  Platts-  returned  to  New  York  city  in  1866  for  a  few  months 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15,  1890.  He  removed  to  Platts-  and  in  1867  removed  to  'San  Francisco  to  practice, 
burg  at  an  early  age,  was  elected  clerk  of  the  village  In  1870  President  Grant  appointed  him  United  States 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  spent  several  years  consul  at  Bucharest,  Rouniania.  The  civilized  world 
in  Macomb  County,  Mich.,  where  he  became  judge  had  just  been  aroused  to  indignation  bv  the  report^ 
of  the  Court  of  Probate,  and,  returning  to  Platts-  of  a  massacre  of  Jews  in  Roumania,  and  of  the  suhe^ 
buig,  was  president  of  the  village  for  several  years  (^uent  persecution  of  that  people  there,  and  a  wide 
and  county  judge  and  surrogate  of  Clinton  County  interest  was  excited  as  to  how  a  Jewish  repreaents- 
from  1863  till  1868.  He  had  been  engaged  since  in  tive  of  the  United  States  would  be  reoeivea  in  that 
private  practice,  and  applied  his  leisure  to  historical  country.  Mr.  Peixotto  hastened  to  his  post,  was  re- 
research  and  writing.  Among  his  valuable  oontri-  oeived  with  marks  of  unusual  (ytnsideration,  and  dur- 
butions  to  historical  literature  was  a  ^^  History  of  Lake  ing  the  five  yeare  he  held  the  office  was  able  to  accom- 
Champlain  from  1609  to  1814."  plish  much  toward  ameliorating  the  conditloo  of  the 

Parker,  Amasa  Jiudiia,  lawyer,  bom  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  Jews  in  the  Balkan  states.    He  retumed  to  the  United 


son,  N.  Y.,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Consul  at  Lyons,  France,  and  held  it  till  1885,  when 

in  1828.    In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Asscm-  he  retumed  to  New  York  dty  and  resumed  practice, 

biy  as  a  Democrat,  and  in  1835  was  elected  a  regent  Pepper,  Qearge  Beokalf  philanthropist,  bom  in  PbiU- 

of  the  State  University,  being  the  youngest  person  delpnia.  Pa.,  June  11, 1808;  died  there,  BCay  2,1 '^.> 

ever  chosen  to  that  office.    He  was  a  member  of  Con-  He  was  graduated  at  Princton ;  was  admitted  to  the 

gre^s  from    1837  till  1889,  district   attorne3r  of  Dela-  bar  in    1830,  but  never  practiced,  and    spent   his 

ware  County  from  1840  till  1844.  circuit  judge  and  life  in  managing  a  vast  estate  left  by  his  fatner.     He 

Vice-Chanoellor  of  the  3d  Judicial  Circuit  from  1844  was  connected  with  the  principal  financial  institutioDi$ 

till  18i7,  and  a  judge  of  the  New   York  Supreme  of  Philadelphia,  and  haa  been  President  of  the  Ameri- 

Court  from  1847  till  1855,  when  he  was  defeated  for  can  Academy  or  Music,  President  of  the  Hittenboose 
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Club,  I>Tesideiitorth«FenDaj1v*nU  Acwlsmy  of  Fine 
Ann,  Bod  a  director  of  the  Inveatment  Compuiy  and 
of  the  United  Security  and  Trust  Company.  Hia 
fortune  amounted  to  seTerml  million  Jollflrs.  He 
bequeathed  »  tottd  of  tSM,OW  to  relatives  and  per- 
aoiial  friends,  and  the  remainder  of  bis  eetale  to  local 
cluriuble  uad  edacstinuiil  iDHtituCions.  iiis  public 
bequcxts  were  as  follow  :  |160,000  to  the  tniBteef  of 
■  public  library  to  be  eatublished  in  Philadelphia, 
eaU  of  Schuvlkill  river  and  south  of  Market  Street; 
*«0,000  totb'e  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  en- 
dowment ofa  pTofeaaorsliip  ;  (5a,0<XI  to  the  Fcnnsjl- 
rania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  1^,000  to  the  Hospi- 
tal of  the  University  of  Penney Ivauia ;  t^.DOO  to  the 
FrHibyterian  lioapilal;  |fiO,OO0  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Procemuit  EpiriLCOpal  Cburch  ;  (60,000  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Hcepiul ;  $M,OUO  to  the  Hospital  of  JeSer- 
Hon  Medial  L'oiventty :  (£6,000  Co  the  Charity  H<w- 
pital:  t2S,000  to  St.  Joseph's  Hoajiital  ;  C!J5,nOO  to 
the  Children's  Hospital ;  t^S^OOO  to  St.  Christopher'a 
UoBpitml  forChildren  ;  (36,000  to  the  MHlemity  Hos- 

Sital  1  tes.OOO  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ; 
36.000  to  the  Franklin  InstitDte ;  (!6,000  lo  the  Bit- 
tenhouae  Club  for  a  library  ;  (20,000  to  the  Pennsyl- 
yBniaMu*eumandSchoolorladui<trial  Arts;  (16,000 
to  the  ZoAlosical  Society  ;  (10,000  lotho  Hospital  and 
DiApeoMry  of  St.  Clement's  Church  ;  (10,000  to  the 
oouDtry  branch  of  the  Children's  Hofpital ;  (10,000 
to  the  Willa  Hospital ;  (10,000  to  the  Younir  Men's 
Christian  Associstion ;  (10,000  each  to  the  Church 
Horae,  Foster  Home,  Old  Men's  Home,  and  Old 
Women's  Home ;  (10,000  to  the  Philadelphia  Orphans' 
Society  ;  (10,000  each  lo  the  Philadelphia,  Commer- 
cial, and  Apprentices' Libraries;  (lO.OOOtothe  Phila- 
delphia Club  for  a  library  :  (6,000  each  to  the  Art 
"  '  (both ■     ' 


:lelph 
L-lut, 


r   libnirien),   Norther 


Lesffue  (hot 
Ki^penurr.  SouCliem  Uiapensary  Fbiladelphia  Uin- 
peiu4ry,  llovard  Dispensary,  ChrisUnss  Fund  for 
Disableil  Cler^men,  Southam  Home  for  DsatituU 
<'hildren,  seven  soup  societies,  the  Sodeties  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Cbildran  and  to  Animals 
including  the  women's  brancb  of  the  laWerJ  tlie  Dav 
Nurnery  for  Children  the  House  of  Eofujm  tor  While 
Children,  Indiirenl  Widows'  and  Single  Women's  So- 
cielv.  Union  Benevolent  Society,  lontitution  for  the 
InHtruction  of  the  Blind,  Institution  Ibr  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Ladies'  Dispensary,  Mer- 
chants' Fund,  and  the  School  of  DesiirD  ;  and  (8,000 
each  to  the  Mary  Coles  Home  for  Young  Women, 
Aivwi-iation  for  the  Alleviation  of  the  MiferiCA  of  the 
Public  Prisons,  Sooielv  for  the  Employment  and  In- 
ntruction  of  the  Poor,  the  Temporary  Home  for  Fricnd- 
Iwa  Children  the  lioufe  of  Befuae  for  Colored  Chil- 
dren, the  Philadelphia  Lyins-in  and  Nurse  Society, 
the  YounK  Men's  Home,  and  the  Sailors'  Home— a 
fitnl  to  be  distributed  within  a  yenr  of  (1,014,000. 
The  residue  of  his  estate  waa  bequeathed  to  tmslees, 
to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  above-named  insti- 
tutioDS,  and  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  as  endow 
ment  liind*, 
Pstanh  Obilitlan  HenirFiedtriok,  e 

"-'-■inbuttel,  "-■•' — -- "•- 

r.ept.  19,  ISII  .  ,       . 

St  the  Univerwly  of  Berlin  where,  in  1838.  he  took 
the  dejrree  of  Ph.  ]>.,  and  then  studied  in  Copenha- 
gen. In  18SS  he  accompanied  Baron  Sortorius  von 
Walthershauaen  to  Sicily,  where,  until  1S43,  he  was 
enRaired   in  surveying  Mount  Etna.     The  death   of 


Coast  Survey.  Sulisequantly  be  was  tranafelt«d  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  his  inegularities  and  lus  atU- 
tude  toward  Dr.  Oould  ill  the  Dudley  Observatory 

survey.     'Throuirh  the  infiuenoe  of  trienii  in  Albany 


..h^'„E 


were  re^stered,  and 


LaUtnde,  while  Dr. 'Peters  proved  and  rFi;iet«red  rnore 
than  11^,000,  including  stars  «a  minute  as  the  ISth 
ms)tnituiiD  in  hie  scheme.  While  examinitij;  alara  to 
determine  their  place  be  trequently  discovered  new 
Stan,  and  the  finding  of  nearly  60  asteroids  has  been 
placed  to  his  crvdit,  which  is  a  laiver  number  than 
any  other  astronomer  can  claim.  Ins  last  dlioovery 
was  on  the  night  of  Aug.  26.  1S8B,  when  he  found 
aalerold  No,  S8T,  which  is  probably  .the  nearcai  one  to 
the  sun  yet  discovered.  The  largest  number  of  these 
found  by  him  in  a  single  year  (1B7HJ  was  8,  and  a 
oomputation  of  the  aggregate  surface  of  V>  of  them 
indicates  an  area  of  ai>e,B78  square  miles,  or  about 
(bat  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Dr.  Peters  fixed  the 
locality  of  the  zodiaool  stars  upon  charts,  which  pre- 
sent an  accurate  picture  of  their  parts  of  the  sky, 
and  in  18M  20  of  these  "Celestial  Charts"  were 
published  by  him  at  his  own  expense.    A  seoond 

series  was  completed  in  1B88,  but  up  to  the  t' ■■ 

his  death  waa  unpublished.     For  ten  yea—  '- 

a  daily  observation  of  solar  » — "  — ' 

nearly  H.OOO  spots,  but  the* 
liaheo.     This  is  regarded  as 


Mien  of  solar  spots,  making  a  record  of 

'■     are  s^ll  unpub- 

Lt  valuable  work, 


1   brought  this  work  ti 


SicilicB,      Thi  ^ 

revolutioniata    under    Garibaldi,    by  whom  he   was 

■_  .1 — rtillery  for  bravery  on  the  Held  of 

■       -       -  B  quelled  "  pri  " 


battle.     When  the  ...__ _      _   ^ 

was  put  upon  his  head,  but  after  numerous  hardsbipe 
be  ewapcd  to  Turkey,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
BstrAnomy.  There  he  met  Genrge  P.  Marsh,  the 
United  States  minister,  who  persuaded  him  to  come 
to  the  United  Stales.  He  settled  m  Cambridge.  Mass., 
and  through  the  Influence  of  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould 
was  appointed  ir  ""  ' ' •■-  "-" 


S  to  work  on  the  United  States 


f laces  in  this  Slate,  including  the  western  boundary. 
lo  had  charge  of  a  part;  that  observed  the  solar 
eclipse  of  Aug.  T,  ISBH,  stDes  Moines,  Iowa,  andwas 
chief  of  an  expedition  sent  lo  New  Zealand  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to  observe  lie  transit  ol 
Venus  on  Dec.  B,  18T1.  At  that  time  he  secured  £37 
photographs  of  the  planet  and  hia  work  then  gained 
this  praise:  "There  is  no  need  of  other  olwerva- 
tions.  Dr.  Felers  baa  accemplUhcd  all  that  was  to  be 
done."  The  results  of  his  variouB  researohca  are 
found  in  scieDtiflc  joumala,  but  chiefly  in  the  "  Aa- 
tronomisehe  Nachrichten."  lie  was  a  member  of  aci- 
entilic  societies,  both  in  Ibis  country  and  abroad,  and 
in  1878  was  elecleii  to  the  Katinnal  Academy  of  Sei- 
ence».  Ho  attended  the  InlemaClonal  Congress  of 
held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
ciencea,  in  Paris  dunng  .^prll,  IBST,  and 
voa  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
1  French  Government.  He  never  mar- 
s  a  man  of  extremely  simple  habits. 
Among  the  eludcnta  at  college  he  was  known  as 
"  Twinkle,"  but  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  al- 
ways insisted  that  the  dignity  of  his  olHoe  be  re- 
spected. Hi»  assistant.  Charles  A.  Borst,  aided  bim 
in  the  preparation  of  his  "  Star  Colaloguc,"  and  ulti- 
matelv  claimed  that  work  as  liis  own,  in  which  opin- 
ion he  was  sustained  bv  Profs,  Simon  Newcomb  and 
Asaph  Hull,  of  the  United  StateN  Naval  Observator}'. 
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The  case  was  referred  to  the  courts  and  shortly  before 
his  death  a  decision  was  rendered  awarding  the  *■''  Star 
Catalogue''  to  Dr.  Peters  as  his  property,  with  inter- 
est on  its  value  and  six  cents  damages  to  carry  costs. 
VhS,  CQiarlM  Ignatiiiif  caterer,  bom  in  Baden,  Ger- 
many, in  1819;  died  m  New  York  city,  April  25. 
1890:  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1855,  and  openea 
a  restaurant  on  Broadway,  near  Amity  Street.  About 
1860  ho  establLthed  himself  at  No.  658  Broadway,  and 
from  that  time  till  1876  his  chop-house  was  onc'of  the 
most  i>opular  and  noted  resorts  in  the  city.  It  was 
f^quented  by  the  actors,  artists,  authors,  musicians, 
newspaper  men,  wits,  ana  the  meu-about-town,  who 
named  it  ^^  Bohemia,''  and  elected  Henry  Clapp,  Jr., 
the  king,  and  the  gifted  Ada  Clare  the  queen.  The 
house  was  the  scene  of  merry  revels  at  all  hours  of 
day  and  night.    Poems  were  composed ;  newspaper 


there.  The  proprietor  moved  up-town  to  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  near  Broadway,  m  1876,  and  retired 
from  business  about  1887.  He  survived  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  unique  "  Bohemia." 

Fhelpii  Authif  educator,  bom  in  West  Brookfleld, 
Mass..  Jan.  7,  1820:  died  in  Bar  Harbor.  Me.,  Oct. 
18, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  Hobart  College,  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  fptiduated 
in  1887,  and  at  Andover  and  Union  Thcoloffiaal  Semi- 
naries. He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  rine  Street 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston  in  1842,  and  re- 
signed in  1848  on  being  appointed  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  seminary,  and  he  held 
this  office  and  the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  till  1879, 
when  he  resigned  both,  and  was  made  professor 
emeritus.  He  had  been  a  trustee  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, a  director  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
chaplain  of  the  State  Legislature,  preacher  to  tine 
Commonwealth  of  Mfrssacnusetts,  and  a  member  of 
many  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  societies. 
He  reoeiv^  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Amherst  College 
in  1866.  His  publications  include :  **  The  Still  Hour" 
(Boston,  1859);  **  Hvmns  and  Choirs"  (Andover, 
1860) ;  *•  The  New  Birth"  (Boston,  1867) :  "Sabbath 
Hours"  (1870):  "Studies  of  the  Old  Testoment" 
(1879);  "The  Theory  of  Preaching "  (1881 ) ;  "Men 
and  Books"  (1882) ;  ^*  My  Portfolio"  (1882) ;  "  Eng- 
lish Stylo"  (1883)  ;  "  My  Study  "  (1885) ;  and  "  Bdy 
Note-^ook,  or  Fragmentary  Studies  in  Theology." 

Philleo^  Frodenoa  iJnuidaU,  abolitionist,  bora  in  Hop- 
kinton,  k.  I.,  in  1808;  died  in  Elk  Falls,  Kan.,  Jan. 
28, 1S90.  She  was  educated  in  the  Friends'  School  in 
Providence,  and  became  a  teacher.  In  1831  she  set- 
tled in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  established  a  board- 
ing school  for  girls.  She 
was  ably  seconded  in  her 
efforts  to  provide  a  high- 
er grade  or  instruction  for 
gins  and  young  women 
Uian  was  elsewhere 
taught,  and  for  two 
years  ner  school  pros- 
pered and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  model  institu- 
tion. In  1833  she  created 
intense  excitement  by 
admitting  a  colored  pu- 
pil. Immediately  the 
parents  of  her  white  pu- 
pils protested,  and  then 
threatened  to  withdraw 
them  if  the  colored  girl 
was  not  dismissed.  Miss 
Crandall  firmly  declined  to  heed  either  protests  or 
threats.  A  consultation  with  several  or  the  anti- 
slavery  leaders  strengthened  her  determination,  and 
led  her  to  undertake  the  education  of  colored  chil- 
dren exclusively.  In  March,  1838,  a  circular  which 
she  had  had  widely  distributed  was  published  iu 
the  "Liberator."     It  announced  thai  on  the  first 


Monday  in  April  ahe  would  open  her  eefaool  for  the 
reception  of  young  ladies  and  little  miases  of  color, 
and  it  bore  the  names  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Arthur  Tappan,  Samuel  J.  May,  and  Arnold  Buffum 
as  her  reterences.  This  publication  produced  greater 
indication  than  her  reception  of  the  colored  pu|nl. 
Pubnc  meetings  were  held  in  which  her  course  vas 
severely  denounced,  and  her  frienda,  particularly 
Messrs.  May  and  Bumim,  were  denied  an  opportunity 
for  presenting  her  side  of  the  oontroven*^.  Mia 
Crandall  opened  her  school  at  the  promised  time,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  the  towns-people  ^thered  a  con- 
siderable number  of  colored  pupils.  I^etitions  to  the 
Legislature  were  then  extensively  i^igned  throughout 
the  State,  and.  acting  on  these,  that  body  passed  an 
act  in  May  prohibiting  in  the  State  private  Jichools  for 
non-resident  colored  persons.  But  she  pcisisted  in 
keeping  her  school  open  despite  the  law  and  the  local 
annoyances  to  which  she  was  subjected,  and  in  ood- 
sequenoe  she  was  arrested  for  violation  of  the  law  in 
Au^st,  was  tried  and  acquitted  that  month,  tried 
again  and  convicted  in  October,  and  secured  the  re- 
versal on  a  technicalitv  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Er- 
rors of  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  in  July,  1834. 
Baffled  thus  in  legal  proceedings,  the  towns-people 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  burned  and 
ransacked  her  house.  She  then  reluctantly  Abandoned 
her  cherished  purpose.  Shortly  aiterward  ahe  mar- 
ried the  Bev.  Calvin  Philleo,  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
and  lived  ouietly  in  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Kansas 
where  her  nusband  died  in  1876.  Francia  Alexander 
painted  her  portrait  for  the  American  Antt -Slavery 
Societv  in  1838,  and  Samuel  J.  May  subaequently  pre- 
sentea  it  to  Cornell  University. 

FhillipiyBiQliaid  HenxT^  educator,  bora  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  April  7, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  After  he  had  preached  a  short  time  his 
health  became  too  much  impaired  for  an  active  nastor- 
ate,  and  he  applied  himselr  to  educational  work,  fir>it 
in  Maryland,  and  aiterwaid  in  Staunton,  Va.  He  wa5 
principal  of  the  Vii^^ia  Female  Institution  for  thir- 
ty-two years,  resigning  only  when  Ktricken  with  pa- 
ralysis.   Since  1886  he  had  lived  in  Norfolk. 

Fienon,  Haniy  Bm  banker,  liora  in  Charleston,  Mont- 
gomery County,  N.  Y.,  June  18, 1819;  died  m  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  Jan.  1. 1390.  He  spent  his  early  years 
on  a  farm,  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  *1846, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.  In 
1849  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  he  w»  in  active 
practice  there  till  1860,  wh^^n  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Brooklyn  City  R:iilroad  Company.  He  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  was  elected 
a  State  Senator  in  18ft6.  In  1869  he  went  to  Chicaeo 
as  financial  i^nt  of  the  NorUiwcstera  Railroad  Com- 

fany,  of  which  he  aiterward  became  vice-preMdeot. 
n  1871  he  was  chosen  resident  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  at  AJbaov.  in 
1875  he  established  a  banking  house  in  that  city,  tnd 
in  1879  was  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  and'chsir- 
man  of  its  committees  on  cities  and  on  rulroads.  He 
was  elected  a  truntee  of  Union  College,  of  the  Alhaoy 
Medical  College,  and  of  Dudley  Observatory  in  1970^ 
a  regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  ^ew  York 
in  1872,  vice-chancel  lor  of  the  university  in  187S,  sod 
its  chancellor  in  1881. 

PoUodk,  Jamea,  lawyer,  bora  in  Milton,  Pa.,  S^pt 
11,  1810;  died  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  April  19,  ISSO. 
He  wa.s  graduated  at  Princeton  in  ISSI,  and  via 
elected  to  Concrress  on  the  Democratic  ticketjthoufb 
a  Whi<r  in  politics,  in  1842, 1844,  and  1846.  While  m 
Congress  he  was  one  of  the  first  Representatives  to 
urge  legislation  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  iudge  of 
the  8fh  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  ana  in  l!s$4 
waH  elected  Goveraor  of  the  Stated  declining  a  renom- 
ination.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  he  heki 
the  ofiioe  till  Oct  1, 1866,  when  be  iwipoed.    Presi 
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dent  Grant  reappointed  him  director  of  the  mint  in 
1869,  and  on  the  reorj^ization  of  the  entire  mint  rjb- 
tem  in  1878  he  became  superintendent  of  hia  former 
cbarga.  In  1879  Premdent  Haves  appointed  him 
United  States  Naval  Officer  at  Pniladelpbia,  and  he 
served  till  Julv,  1888.  His  lastpublic  office  was  that 
of  Federal  Chief  Supervisor  of  Elections,  to  which  he 
wan  appointed  in  April,  1865.  It  w&s  ne  who  suo- 
eessf^iiy  mf^  the  addition  to  the  national  coins  of 
the  motto  **  In  God  we  trust." 

Powon,  Horatio  Helsont  clergyman,  bom  in  Armenia, 
N.  y.,  April  80, 1826;  died  ux  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  Sept 
6, 1890.  He  was  ffraduated  at  Union  Colleffe  in  1860, 
and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1855.  In  the  latter  vear  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  Trinitv  Church,  New  York  dty, 
and  soon  afterward  was  called  to  be  assistant  minister 
at  St.  James's  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  In  1857  he 
inarried  Clemence  Gouraud,  the  daughter  of  Prof. 
Gouraud,  of  the  University  of  France,  and  removed 
to  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Luke's  Church.  Burin?  his  residence  in  Iowa  he  was 
for  some  time  the  Presiaent  of  Griswold  College.  In 
the  autumn  of  1868  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  rector- 
ship of  St.  John's  Church,  Chicago,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  renudned  until  1876.  In  November  or  that 
year  he  removed  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  become 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  that  dty.  Ten  vears  later^  in 
October,  1885,  he  left  Bridgeport^  and,  aiter  officiating 
for  short  periods  at  East  Oranjore,  N.  J.,  and  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  received  at  the  close  or  1886  a  call  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  which  he  accepted. 
He  then  removed  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Piermont, 
and  was  rector  of  Sparkill  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dr.  Powers  had  an  extended  acquaintance  among 
literarv  men  as  well  as  among  the  clergy  ot  his  own 
Churcn.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  sympathies,  and 
possessed  the  affection  of  his  friends  m  no  common 
de^rree.  He  was  a  valued  friend  of  Bijant  and  Bay- 
ard Taylor  and  of  Hamerton,  who  dedicated  his  ^^  Un- 
known River  '*  to  Dr,  Powen.  In  spite  of  many  trials, 
his  sunny,  cheerful  temperament  never  became  im- 
bittered,  and  his  outlook  upon  life  was  always  optimis- 
tic This  spirit  is  exhibited  in  his  poetir  to  a  marked 
degree.  His  verse  is  always  thoughtful,  often  ex- 
tremelv  musical^  and  not  seldom  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing. His  religious  sympathies  placed  him  in  the 
ranks  of  the  broad  churcn  school  of  thought  in  his 
Church.  In  1867  ho  received  f^om  Union  College  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  He  was  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies  and  a  fellow  of  the  Clarendon  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  Scotlhnd.  He  contributed  to  a 
number  of  periodicals  including  "The  Century," 
"Lippincott's,"  "The  Dial,"  and  "The  Church- 
man," and  was  American  correspondent  of  "L'Art." 
In  January  of  1890,  he  went  to  Europe  with  his  fam- 
ily, and  returned  much  improved  in  oealth  in  August. 
A  month  later  he  died  quite  suddenly.  His  published 
works  are: "  Through  the  Year"  (1876):  "  Poems,  Ear- 
ly and  Late  "  (1876) ;  "  Biography  of  William  CJullen 
Bryant"  and  "  Ten  Years  ofSonfir "  (1887).  His  latest 
writing  was  a  poem  entitled  "  Light  at  Eventide." 
which  appearea  in  "  The  Chnrchman "  a  fortnignt 
before  his  death. 

Prindle,  EUnr  H.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Newton,  Conn., 
May  6,  lb29 ;  died  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  1890. 
He  received  an  academic  education,  studied  law,  and 
settled  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  district 
attorney  of  tlie  county  from  1860  till  1868,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Assembly  in  1863,  and  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1867- '68,  and  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  from  the  19th  New  York  District  as  a 
Republican  in  1870.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Territories. 

Quokanbnahi  Stephen  Flatty  naval  officer,  bom  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28,  1828 ;  died  in  Washington, 
p.  €.,  Feb.  4, 1890.  Ho  was  appointed  a  midfthipman 
in  the  United  States  navy,  Feo.  15,  1840 ;  was  pro- 
moted passed  midshipman,  July  11,  1846  ;  master, 
March  1, 1855  ;  lieutenant,  Sept.  14, 1855 ;  lieutenant- 
oommander,  July  16, 186i2 ;  commander,  July  25, 1866 ; 


captain,  Julv  26. 1871 ;  commodore,  March  18, 1880; 
rear-admiraf,  July  28, 1884 ;  and  was  retired,  Jan.  ^8, 
1885.  During  his  service  in  the  navv  he  was  on  sea 
duty  twenty-one  years  and  six  months ;  on  shore  or 
other  duty,  nine  years  and  eight  months ;  and  was 
unemployed  eighteen  years  and  seven  months.  He 
participated  in  tne  operations  against  Vera  Cruz  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  War ;  served  on  the  frigate  "  Con- 
gress," the  "  Delaware,"  and  the  "  Unadnla"  in  the 
early  part  of  the  civil  war;  covered  Gen.  Bumside's 
army  at  Acquia  Creek  and  at  Boanoke  Island ;  took 
part  in  the  battles  at  Elizabeth  City  and  at  Newborn, 
N.  C. ;  fought  the  Confederate  batteries  and  a  regi- 
ment of  flying  infantiT  at  Winton,  N.  C,  and  de- 
stroyed the  town.  He  lost  his  right  leg  by  a  cannon- 
shot  on  James  river,  at  Mnlvem  Hill.  Subse<]uently 
he  captured  the  "  Princess  Boyal,"  loaded  with  ma- 
terials for  a  new  Confederate  ironclad,  and  while  ex- 
amining the  obstmctions  in  Charleston  harbor  lost  his 
ship  by  the  explosion  of  a  submerged  torpedo. 

Quimby,  Elihu  Thayer,  educator,  bora  in  Danville, 
Vt.,  Julv  17, 1826 ;  died  in  New  York  city.  Feb.  26, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1851;  was  appointed  principal  of  Appleton  Acade- 
my. New  Ipswich,  and  servea  till  1864 ;  was  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Dartmouth  College  from  1864  till 
1878 ;  and  was  then  engaged  for  many  years  in  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  New 
Hampehire  State  Survev.  His  lat^t  important  work 
was  the  resurvey  of  the  boundary  lines  between  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts. 

Badfindf  WilUain.  naval  officer,  bora  in  Fincastle,  Va., 
March  1,  1808 ;  died  in  Washin^n,  D.  C,  Jan.  8. 
1890.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  Unitea 
States  navy,  March  1,  1825;  was  promoted  passed 
midshipman,  June  4, 1881 ;  lieutenant,  Feb.  9, 1887; 
commander,  Sept.  14,  1855 ;  captain,  July  16, 1862 ; 
commodore,  July  24,  1868  ;  rear-aamiral,  July  26, 
1866;  and  was  retired,  March  1,  1870.  During  his 
service  in  the  navy  he  was  on  sea  duty  sixteen  years 
and  one  month ;  on  shore  or  other  duty,  twelve  years 
and  ten  months;  and  was  unemployed  thirty-five 
vears  and  eleven  months.  During  the  Mexican  War 
ne  commanded  the  party  that  cut  out  the  "  Malok- 
adel,"  a  Mexican  war  vessel,  at  Mazatlan.  At  the 
time  of  the  attack  by  the  Confederate  ram  "  Merri- 
mac"  on  the  national  squadron  in  Hampton  Boads  he 
was  in  command  of  the  sloop-of-war  "  Cumberland," 
but  was  on  court-martial  dutv  at  Old  Point.  He  at- 
tempted to  reach  his  ship  while  the  fight  was  in  prog- 
ress, and  arrived  at  Newport  News  just  in  time  to  see 
her  sink.  He  commanaed  the  fn^tc  **New  Iron- 
sides" and  the  ironclad  division  ot  Adnriral  Porter's 
squadron  in  the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  1864  and 
1 865 ;  was  commandant  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
in  1866- '68 ;  and  commanded  the  European  squadron 
in  1869,  after  which  he  was  on  duty  in  Washington. 

BamMHiti  Thoanaif  clergyman,  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, Aug.  25,  1819;  died  in  Hanulton,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
15,  1890.  He  was  of  Huguenot  parentage;  received  a 
preparatory  education  in  the  Portarlington  Huguenot 
Academy  ;  and  studied  four  years  in  Trinity  College. 
Dublin.  He  settled  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1840,  ana 
there  began  studying  law.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  Beacn  Island  Academy,  S.  C,  in  1843  he 
oecame  pastor  ol  the  Kobertsville  Baptist  Church,  S. 
C,  in  1848  he  was  called  to  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Savannah,  and  in  1854  he  labored  with  such  zeal 
among  the  yellow-fever  sufferers  that  the  municipal 
authorities  voted  him  a  long  and  much  needed  vaca- 
tion at  the  public  expense.  Besuming  work  in  1856, 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
Cherokee  Baptist  College,  Cassville,  Ga.,  and  was 
president  of  the  college  m>m  1857  till  1868,  when  the 
war  closed  it.  He  then  became  Professor  of  History 
and  Koman  Literature  in  Georgia  State  Militarv  In- 
stitute, and  when,  a  year  later,  the  war  causea  the 
dosing  of  this  institution  also  he  was  appointed  ^n- 
eral  agent  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  as  such  preachecl  in  nearly  every  Southern  State 
till  1867.    In  that  year  he  was  elected  President  of 
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William  Jewell  College,  Liberty.  Mo.,  for  which  be  dition  treaty  with  Great  Britain.    For  his  uDoom- 

labored  with  laii^e  Bucoess  tor  nve  years,  and  then  promising  opposition  to  that  mea«ure,  he  reoesved  r»- 

spent  nearly  two  years  abroad  in  studying  the  sys-  olutions  of  thanks  from  nearly  all  the  Iiiah  Bocietie» 

terns  ot  the  European  univenities,   under  the  au-  in  the  United  States. 

thority  of  the  trustees  of  William  Jewell  College  and  BhodMj  John  H.|  naval  officer,  bom  in  New  Haren^ 

the  State  government.    On  his  return,  \n  1874,  Be  was  Conn.,  in  1848;  died  in  Alziers,  La.,  July  16, 1890. 

unable  to  resume  his  ooUege  duties,  un  account  of  He  was  educated  in  Gen.  Kusseirs  military  school, 

failing  health,  and  he  returned  to  pastoral  work.    He  New  Haven,  and  after  graduation  went  to  sea.    Id 


in  1887.  In  1888  he  was  the  general  delegate  of  tne  then  a  2d  lieutenant,  attached  to  the  United  States 
Baptist  Church  in  the  United  States  to  the  World's  revenue  cutter  ^^Dexter,'*  commanded  one  of  the  two 
MUsionary  Convention  in  London,  and  afterward  he  boats  sent  trom  the  cutter  to  rescue  the  paaaengers, 
made  his  permanent  home  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  and  picked  up  12  persons  under  exceedingly  ^ril- 
was  one  or  the  most  scholarly  and  eloquent  preachers  ous  circumstances.  For  his  gallant  conduct  be  re- 
in the  Baptist  Church,  and  a  successful  educator,  ceived  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
Dr.  Rambaut  received  the  d^^rees  of  A.  M.  from  Mer-  the  Treasury,  and  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant,  and 
oer  University.  GeorDfia ;  LL.  D.  from  Madison  Uni-  advanced  21  numbers  by  the  President.  He  had  since 
versity ;  and  D.  D.  m>m  William  Jewell  College.  served  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  where  he  had 

BeevBi  Inao  Van  Diumif  military  officer,  born  near  made  himself  the  terror  of  opium  smu^lers. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1818 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Bdoaon,  John  W.,  telMmipher,  bom  in  Port  JeniA, 
Dec.  81,1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  Statee  N.  Y*.,  in  1859 1  died  m  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  May  ±1, 
Military  Academy  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant  1890.  When  thirteen  years  old  ne  removed  to  New 
in  the  4th  Infantry,  July  1,  1886 ;  promoted  2d  lieu-  York  city,  studied  telegraphy,  and  secured  emploT- 
tenant,  May  2, 1886 ;  Ist  lieutenant  in  the  8th  Infantry,  ment  in  the  oommeroial  news  department  or  iht 
July  7, 1838 ;  captain,  June  18, 1846 ;  m^jor  of  the  1st  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Subsequently 
Infantry,  May  14, 1861 ;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  18th  he  was  manager  of  the  Bankers^  and  Merchants'  and 
Infantry,  Sept.  16, 1862 :  colonel,  Oct  14,  1864 ;  bre-  Postal  offices  m  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  nif  ht  man- 
vetted  miyor  for  meritonus  conduct  at  Contreras  and  ager  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  ana  had  also 
Churubusco,  Aug.  20, 1847 ;  lieutenant-colonel  for  Mo-  worked  for  the  French  Cable  Comnany  and  the  United 
lino  del  Key,  Sept.  8, 1847  :  and  brigadier-general  for  and  Associated  Press.  In  1884  ne  made  the  worid's 
services  in  the  civil  war,  March  18, 1865 :  and  was  re-  record  for  fast  sending  by  telegraph,  600  words  in  ten 
tired  Jan.  1,1871.  Gen.  Keeve  served  in  tne  campaijnis  minutes  and  ten  seconds;  in  1885  he  took  the  fint 
against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  in  1886-U2,  prize  In  the  telegraphing  tournament  in  New  York 
in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas  in  1845,  through  city  ;  and  shortly  oerore  nis  death  he  was  popularly 
the  Mexican  War,  in  Indian  campaigns,  through  the  believed  to  have  shown  himself  the  fastest  sender  in 
civil  war  as  commander  of  the  District  or  Upper  Mis-  the  last  tournament,  though  he  was  ruled  out  bT  the 
Bouri  in  1 865-' 68,  and  as  superintendent  of  recruiting  judges.  He  was  a  governor  of  the  New  York  ^ek- 
in  JSew  York  city  till  his  retirement.  gniph  Club  and  a  line  electrician,  and  met  his  death 

Biosi  Bamuel  Jt  lawyer,  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  tnrough  a  bicvcle  accident. 
1816;  died  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Jan.  8,  1890.  He  BoooMf  CDiansi(  engineer,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
removed  to  Alabama  in  1888,  published  and  edited  a  Aug.  4, 1812 :  died  there^  June  28, 1890.  He  received 
newspaper  in  Tallade§[a  for  six  years,  was  a  Taylor  a  common-sonool.  education,  and  entered  the  service 
and  Fillmore  presidential  elector  m  1848,  and,  reroov-  of  the  Manhattan  Gas  Light  Company,  as  a^wistsnt 
ing  to  Montgomery,  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  engineer,  in  1887.  In  1842  he  was  promoted  engineer- 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  in  1852,  and  held  the  in-chief,  in  1855  was  elected  prudent  of  Uie  company, 
office  for  four  years.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  and,  on  the  consolidation  of  the  various  gas  compan- 
ablest  advocates  in  the  South.  ies  in  the  city,  was  elected  nresidnit  of  the  new  com- 

Biddleberger,  Harrison  Holt,  lawyer,  bom  in  Eden-  pany,  and  held  the  office  till  1888,  when  he  resigi>ed 

burg,  Shen&ndoah  County,  Va.,  Oct.  14,  1844 ;  died  In  early  lifb  he  became  a  member  of  the  7th  Reciroent, 

in  Winchester,  Va.,  Jan.  24,  1890.      He  received  a  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 

limited  education.    He  raised  a  company  for  the  Con-  he  raised,  eouipped,  and  commanded  the  S7th  Regi- 

federate   service,  and  entered   the  army    as   a   2d  ment.  New  York  Volunteens,  and  he  was  afterward 

lieutenant  in  Maroh,  1862.    He  served  in  the  Rich-  commissioned  a  brigadier^neral.     He  was  koown 

mond,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvnnia  campaigns,  was  throughout  the  United  States  by  reason  of  his  loi^ 

Eromoted  captain  of  cavalry,  and  at  the  time  of  Gen.  service  as  a  Free  Mason.    He  was  especially  iniiaen- 

•ee's  surrender  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  for  nine  tial  in  promoting  the  completion  of  the  Masomc  Tem- 

months.     After  the  war  he  became  editor  of  **  The  pie  in  New  Yonc  city,  and  was  the  author  of  many 

Tenth    Legion  Banner'*    in   Edenburg.      He  was  Masonic  writings. 

electedto  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1871  and  Bopeif  Bipl^f,  financier,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
1878.  He  studied  law  in  Woodstock,  and  was  ad-  September,  1820;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  18^ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1876  ;  was  soon  afterward  elected  1890.  He  came  to  New  York  dty  when  a  boy,  levnea 
Commonwealth  attorney  for  ShenandoahCnunty,  and  commercial  and  shipping  business,  and  wa«  engaged 
was  re-elected  in  1878;  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in  successftilly  in  the  South  American  trade  tor  aboat 
1879 ;  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Democratic  twenty -five  years.  He  was  a  Republican,  and  held 
ticket  in  1876,  and  on  the  Readjuster  ticket  in  1880.  many  offices,  among  them  those  of  alderman,  super- 
He  became  editor  of  the  Woodstock  "  Virginian,"  a  visor  of  the  1st  ward,  commissioner  of  pnblic  work* 
Republican  newspaper,  in  1881,  and  in  the  same  year  under  Mayor  Seth  Low,  and  member  for  King's  County 
he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  as  a  Readjuster.  in  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  for  fifteen 
As  State  Senator  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  years.  He  was  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Com- 
on  Federal  relations  and  a  member  of  the  committee  pany  for  seventeen  years,  director  of  the  Union  Ferry 
on  courts  of  justice  ;  and  as  United  States  Senator  he  Companv  for  many  yeaxi|  director  of  the  Brooklyn 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures  and  National  Bank,  and  chairman  of  the  auditing  com- 
member  of  the  committees  on  the  District  of  Colum-  mittec  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  improTingtbe 
bia,  naval  affairs,  Potomac  river  front,  and  on  educa-  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Mr.  Ropes  was  largeW  iustm- 
tion  and  labor.  The  public  service  of  which  he  was  mental  in  securing  for  King's  County  the  St.  John- 
most  proud  was  in  tne  contest  in  the  United  States  land  countv  farm  to  relieve  the  institutions  at  Flat- 
Senate  that  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  extra-  bu»h,  and  m  developing  the  cottage  system. 
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lovaiif  StaplMn  Cn^ggy  vtuvaX  ofSoer.  bom  near  Dub- 
tin,  Ireland,  Dec.  25, 1808 ;  died  in  Waahiniarton,  D.  C, 
March  81, 1890.  He  came  to  the  (Jnited  States  when  a 
boy,  was  appointed  a  midahipman  in  the  United  States 

navy  Feb.  1,1826: 
^^^"S:\^  was        promoted 

passed  midiihip- 
man  April  28, 
1882:  lieutenant, 
March  8,  1887 ; 
commander,  Sept. 
14, 1865 ;  captam, 
July  16,  1862; 
commodore,  Julv 
16, 1862 ;  rear-ad- 
mural,  July  25, 
1866;  vice  admi- 
ral, Aug.  15, 1870; 
and  was  retired  at 
his  own  request 
Feb.  26,  1889. 
During  his  service 
in  the  navy  he  was 
on  sea  duty  twen- 
ty-five years;  on 
shore  or  other  dutv,  twenty-nine  y  ears  and  ten  months; 
and  was  uneropfoved  ten  yearn.  As  passed  mid- 
shipman he  cruisea  on  the  **  Vandalia  "  off  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Florida  during  the  Seminole  War,  and 
as  lieutenant  was  on  coast- survey  duty  in  18d8-'40, 
rabsequently  serving  in  the  Brazilian  and  Paciflc 
M^uadrons.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Monterey  and  San  Diego  as  executive  dSBcer 
of  the  ^*  Cyane,*'  as  well  a^  in  the  bombardment  ot 
Guaymas  by  that  vessel ;  commanded  the  naval  bat- 
talion under  Com.  Stockton  at  the  battle  of  the  Niet^a, 
Vpper  California,  and  the  landing  party  that  made 
the  Buooessful  night  attack  on  the  Mexican  outpost 
near  Mozatlan,  and  was  highly  commended  for  his 
Bervioes.  He  was  on  ordnance  duty  1850-'58.  and 
again  in  1858-'61,  commanding  the  storeship  ^*  Re- 
lief in  the  mean  time ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  was  in  command  of  the  sloop-of-war  **  Paw- 
nee.'^  With  this  vessel  he  covered  tne  citv  of  Alex- 
andria, after  its  occupation  by  the  national  troops  in 
May,  1861,  and  on  May  25  following  he  engaged  with 
fais  vessel  the  Confederate  battery  on  Acquia  Creek, 
the  fiiBt  naval  action  of  the  war.  He  also,  with  the 
**  Pawnee,"  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  and 
fnrrison  at  Hatteraa  Inlet,  and  destroyed  Fort  Ocra- 
ooke,  20  miles  south  of  Hatteraa.  In  Januarv,  1862, 
he  kd  the  vessels  of  the  Ooldsborough  expedition  to 
North  Carolina,  and  on  Feb.  8  took  port  in  the  suc- 
cewfUl  attack  of  the  army  and  navy  on  Boanoke 
Island.  Two  days  afterward,  with  a  portion  of  his 
flotilla  and  in  his  flagship  the  ^*  Delaware,''  he  pur- 
aued  the  Confederate  flotilla  into  Albemarle  Sound, 
and,  after  coming  within  three  fourths  of  a  mile  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  and  their  supT)orting  earthworks,  he 
Buddenlv  opened  fire,  dashed  anead  at  full  speed,  and 
captured  or  des^troyed  the  Confederate  works  ana  the 
entire  fleet  This  was  Uie  first  naval  movement  of  the 
kind  in  the  war.  He  immediately  followed  up  the  ad- 
vantage thus  gained,  passed  up  Pasquotank  river,  took 
poMtession  of  Elizabeth  City  and  Edenton,  destroyed 
several  armed  vessels,  and  captured  one  steamer,  and 
then  returned  to  obstruct  the  Chesapeake  and  Albe- 
marie  Canal.  He  co-operated  with  Qen.  Bumside  in 
the  expedition  to  Newbem,  N.  C,  forced  the  sur^ 
render  of  the  forts  there,  and  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
Mac€m  restored  the  national  authoritv  in  the  watera 
of  North  Carolina.  His  next  commana  was  the  **  New 
Ironsides,"  off  Charleston,  in  which  he  took  part  in 
the  eniragemcnts  with  Forts  Wagner,  Oreflrg,  and 
Moultrie.  In  1866  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
Congress  and  was  promoted  real-admiral.     He  cora- 

1866-' 67,  the 
m  Navy 


nianded  the  Norfolk   Navy  Yard   in  1866-»( 

Asiatic  squadron  in  1868-'69,  and  the  Brooklyi ^ 

Yard  in  1872-»76:  waa  admiral  of  the  port  of  New 
lorkinl877-'78,  President  of  the  Board  of  Naval  Ex- 
sminers  in  1879-*81,  governor  of  the  Naval  Asylum 


in  Philadelphia  in  1881,  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  in  1882,  and  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Lighthouse  Board  from  1888  till  his 
retirement  in  1889. 

SaUn,  Qhaimoey  B.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1824 ;  died  in  'Galveston,  Texas,  March  29, 
1890.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  soon 
afterward  settled  in  Houston,  Texas.  A»  he  had 
strong  Union  principles,  he  removed  to  the  north  in 
1868,  and  remained  there  till  the  close  of  the  civil 
war.  On  hi»  return  to  Texas  in  1865  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  8d  Judicial  District  by  Maj.-Gen.  Griffin, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Texas.  In  1871  he 
removed  to  Galveston,  in  1872  became  judge  of  the 
Galveston  district,  in  1878  was  elected  to  uie  State 
Legislature,  in  1874  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Gal- 
veston, andf  held  the  office  till  1880.  In  1884  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  district  judge. 

Stt  John,  Danifll  Beuietty  financier,  bom  in  Shcron 
Conn.,  Oct.  8,  1808;  died  in  New  York  city.  Feb.  18, 
1890.  At  an  early  age  he  waa  employed  by  nis  iinole, 
Hiram  Bennett,  in  his  mercantile  and  real-estate  es- 
tablishment in  Monticello,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  In 
1881  he  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  in  1856  retired 
with  a  large  fortune.  He  began  his  political  career  in 
1840,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  as  a 
Henry  Clay  Whig.  He  was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
srress  as  a  Democrat  in  1847-'49,  register  of  the  State 
Bank  Department  in  1849-'51,  and  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  Banking  Department  in 
1851-'55.  He  then  removM  to  Newburg,  New  York, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Union  Convention  at  Balti- 
more in  1860 ;  was  the  same  ^ear  defeated  for  Con- 
gress as  the  Democratic  nominee;  was  defeated  by 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  for  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York  in  1868 ;  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1876 ; 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  St.  Louis  in  1876.  He  was  President  of  the 
Newbmg  Savings  Bank  for  many  vears.  Mr.  St. 
John  bequeathed  $10,000  to  St.  Luke's  Homo  and 
Hospital  at  Newburs ;  $5,000  to  the  Newbuig  Home 
for  the  Friendless ;  $5,000  to  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church ;  $10,000  to  the  Poet-Graduate  and  Medical 
School  and  Hospital  of  New  York  city ;  $5,000  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Fund  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cleigymen,  Diocese  of  New  York ;  $5,000 
St.  John's  Church  at  Monticello,  N.  Y. ;  and  $5,000  to 
the  archdeaconrv  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Balt|  William  F.,  clergyman,  bora  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
in  1887 ;  died  in  South  Orange,  N.  J..  Oct.  7. 1890. 
He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  of  tne  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the 
diooese  of  Central  New  York.  In  1867  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and,  after 
studying  at  Seton  Hall  College,  N.  J.,  and  at  the 
American  College  in  Bome,  Italy,  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1871.  Un  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Seton  Hall 
and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  and  Political 
Economy,  and  held  these  offices  till  his  death.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Wigger  vicar-gen- 
eral of  the  diocese  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

BandSi  EUnbetli,  centenarian,  bora  in  Darlington, 
Hartbrd  County,  Md.,  March  7,  1789 ;  died  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Auff.  8,  1890.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Breese,  of  Utica.  N.  Y.,  and  Catherine  Living- 
stone: was  a  sister  of  Chief-Justice  Sidney  Breese,  of 
Illinois,  and  a  cousin  of  Samuel  Finlcy  Breese  Morse. 
In  1805  she  married  Peter  Smick,  who  died  in  1824, 
and  afterward  married  John  Sands,  who  died  in  1829. 
In  1812,  while  her  first  husband  was  serving  in  the 
army,  she  nursed  the  American  soldiers  who  were 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  North  Point,  and  for  her 
patriotic  devotion  at  that  time  was  afterward  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Old  Defenders'  Associa- 
tion. She  sur\*ived  all  the  members  of  that  associa- 
tion, and  on  her  one  hundredth  birthday  was  given  a 
semi-public  reception,  and  received  presents  and  con- 
gratulations from  many  distinguished  persons. 
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Bazgenti  Johaatluai  EToett,  jurist,  born  in  New  Lon- 
don, «.  H.,  Oct.  16,  1816:  died  in  Conoord,  N.  H., 
Jan.  6,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1836.  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  elected 
President  of  the  State  Senate  in  1854.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  a  .iudj;e,  and  he  served  continuously  till 
1874,  holding' the  onice  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  HampAhire  during  the  last  vear  of  his 
service.  Judge  Sar^eut  was  Speaker  of  the  State 
House  of  Representatives  in  1878,  and  had  been  Vice- 
President  and  President  of  the  New  Hampnhire  Hi»- 
torical  Society,  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Cen- 
tennial Home  for  the  Aged,  and  President  of  the  Loan 
and  Trust  Savings  Bank,  and  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional State  Capital  Bank  and  of  other  financial  oor- 
S>rations.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
artmouth  College  in  1869. 

Boammon,  Jonathan  Yonngy  lawyer,  bom  in  White- 
field,  Lincoln  County,  Me.,  July  27,  1812:  died  in 
Chicago.  III.,  March  17, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at 
Waterviile  College ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 

the  bar  in  Hallowell,  Me. ; 
and  removed  to  Chicago 
in  September,  1885.  when 
the  city  contained  out  2,- 
000  inhabitants.  Profes- 
sionally he  met  with  large 
sucoess  for  that  period,  and 
prepared  for  publication 
a  revised  edition  of  the 
statutes  of  Illinois,  and, 
as  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  i>ub- 
lished  four  volumes  of  re- 
ports (1848).  He  took  an 
active  mterest  in  all  move- 
ments designed  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  tne  city,  and  after 
a  few  yean  became  so  engrossed  in  such  measures 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  law  practice.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  railroad  system 
that  united  Chicago  with  the  East  and  West ;  of  the 
public-school  system  of  Chicago ;  of  the  Marine  Bank, 
the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  city ;  of  the  Chi- 
cago Fire  Insurance  Company ;  of  the  "  Tribune  "  and 
**  Evening  Journal "  newspapers ;  and  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' National  Bank.  He  was  an  early  abolitionist,  an 
active  Republican,  and  the  founder  of  the  **  American*' 
newspaper,  a  Henry  Clay  oi^gan,  in  1842,  the  "  Inter- 
Ocean  ''  newspaper  in  1872,  the  first  Swedcnboraian 
Church  in  Chicago,  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  anathe 
Dearborn  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune  in  1857, 
but  the  great  fire  in  1871  and  the  financial  panic  of  1878 
swept  away  most  of  it.  He  held  several  public  offices, 
and  was  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions in  1864  and  1872.  Waterviile  College,  Me.  (now 
Colby  University)  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1869. 

flohenok,  Bobert  Onmmingi  diplomatist,  born  in  Frank- 
lin, Warren  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1809;  died  in 
Washimjton,  D.  C,  March  28,  1890.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Miami  University  in  1827,  remained  there  for 
three  years  as  tutor  in  French  and  Latin,  studied 


political  life  as  a^hig. 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  I^slature,  in  1840 
stumped  the  State  for  William  Henrv  Harrison,  in 
1841  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  1842  was 
re-elected  to  the  Legislature  and  also  elected  to  Con- 

Sress.  In  CongresK  he  rendered  conspicuous  service 
oth  on  the  floor  and  in  several  committees  to  which 
he  was  appointed.  He  was  re-elected  three  times, 
serving  from  1848  till  1851,  and  during  1847-'49  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  CanaU, 
and  had  the  opportunity  for  carrying  out  some  of  the 
plans  he  had  formed  for  the  internal  improvement  of 
several  commercial  sections  in  the  Western  States. 
In  1850  he  declined  a  renomination  for  Congress,  and 


in  1851  was  appointed  United  States  minisier  to 
Brazil.  During  nis  two  years'  residenoe  in  Sooih 
America  he  negotiated  commercial  treaties  with  the 
states  bordering  La  Plata  river,  personiilly  Tisiting 
Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  tne  Umiruay,  Pa»> 
quay,  and*  Parana  river  regions.  Betoming  to  the 
united  States  in  1858,  he  resumed  professional  pno- 
tice  and  was  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Hail  road  till  the  beginning  of  the  civil  vsr. 
When  the  first  call  for  volunteers  was  made,  be  offered 
his  services  to  Gov.  Dennison,  and  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  State  militia.  On  reaching  the 
field  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  Ohio  troon 
in  eastern  Vir^nia,  and  had  his  first  encounter  with  toe 
Confederates  at  Vienna,  June  17,  1861.  He  was  or- 
dered to  dislodge  the  enemy  there,  and,  advancing  by 
railroad,  was  drawn  into  an  artillery  ambus^e. 
His  command  left  the  cars  and  retreated  till  he  met 
re-enforcements,  when  he  returned  and  effected  his 

Surpose.  During  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Bull 
un,  July  21,  1861,  he  did  much  to  protect  the  rear. 
Soon  atterward  he  was  transferred  to  western  Virginia, 
where  he  aided  Qen.  Bosecrans  in  driving  the  Cod- 
fcderates  from  that  department  In  the  spring  of 
1862  he  succeeded  the  late  Gen.  Lander  in  commaDd 
at  Cumberland,  Md. ;  on  June  8,  he  oommanded  tbe 
right  of  Qen.  Fremont's  army  in  the  Battle  of  Cross 
K^ys;  and  during  the  interval  between  Gen.  ¥H- 
mont's  relief  and  Gen.  Sigel's  assumption  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  1st  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Yinrinia  Gen. 
Sohenck  was  its  commander.  On  Aug.  80,  1862,  he 
was  wounded  in  the  second  Battle  of  Bull  Bun  and 
had  to  retire  ftom  the  field,  and  on  Sept.  18  he  was 

gromoted  m^jor-general  United  States  V^^*^^'^!^ 
is  commission  dating  from  Aug.  80.  While  on  dis- 
ability leave  he  was  agun  eleot^  to  Congress  as  a  Re- 
publican, where  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Mititary  Amurs,  and,  resigning  ha 
commission  in  the  army,  was  re-elected  to  Congresfi 
in  1864,  1866,  and  1868,  and  defeated  in  1870.  Dur- 
ing his  last  term  in  CK>ngrBBs  he  directed  important 
financial  legislation  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Moans.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  United 
States  minister  to  England,  but  before  departing  he 
served  b^  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  High  J<Mnt 
Commission,  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Geneva  arbitration,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  ^^  Alabama  "  controversy.  While  he  was  in  Eng- 
land a  chaiige  was  preferred  against  him  of  oompliclQr 
in  the  celebrated  Emma  mine  Iraud.  His  name  had 
been  used  as  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  com- 
pany, and  it  was  asserted  that  EngUsh  capitalists  had 
tost  money  through 
investments  in  the 
mine  that  were  made 
on  tbe  strength  of 
his  alleged  connection 
with  it.  He  resigned 
the  office  and  returned 
in  March,  1876,  to  ap- 
pear before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The 
committee  reported 
that  there  was  noth- 
ing *^in  the  evidence 
to  show  that  Gen. 
Schenck  knew  or  sus- 
pected that  any  fraud 
was  intended  or  about 
to  be  perpetrated  upon 

the  public,  or  that  his  official  position  was  to  be  used 
to  insure  the  successful  perpetration  of  a  fiaud.*' 
And  Judge  Wallace,  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court,  in  diarging  the  jury  in  the  judicial  investiga- 
tion in  New  York  city,  said  that  **  whatever  else  may 
appear  fVom  the  testimony,  it  is  clear  that  nn  part  of 
it  can  be  held  in  the  slightest  degree  to  throw  a 
shadow  on  the  integrity  of  Gen.  Schenck."  After 
the  investisrations  he  was  tendered  a  renominatioo  for 
Congress  from  his  old  district,  but  declined  iL 
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Boinjkrf  Biigai%  diplomat,  bom  in  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  in  1869.  In  1679  he  organized  an  American  company 
Feb.  26,  1840 ;  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  July  18,  1890.  to  manufacture  such  atockings ;  in  1860  orsanized  a 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  m  1859  and  at  the  similar  one.  and  built  a  tactorv  in  Leicester,  England ; 
Law  Sdiool  of  Columbia  College  in  1863,  and  was  en-  and  in  tlie  latter  year  inTentea  a  woven-hose  machine, 
gaeed  in  practice  till  1866.  He  was  United  States  con-  He  bad  a  large  estate  on  the  Ossipee  range  in  New 
sal  at  Moscow  in  1866-'69,  and  at  Beval,  on  the  Gulf  Hampshire,  and  because  of  his  costljr  improvements 
of  Finland,  in  1869-*70;  secretary  of  the  United  States  there  the  people  named  Shaw  mountain  for  him. 
legation  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1870~'78 ;  consul-general  Shaw,  James  B<7]an|  clergyman,  bom  in  New  York 
at  Constantinople.  1876-*78:  consul  at  Birmingham,  city,  Aug.  25,  1808;  died  in  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  May 
En^rland,  in  1878-'79 ;  consul-general  at  Rome,  Italy,  8, 1890.  He  was  prepared  for  Yale  College,  but  did 
1879-'80 ;  eharad  d^affairm  and  consul-general  at  not  enter,  began  studying  medicine,  and  soon  after- 
Bucharest  in  1880-*82 ;  minister-resident  and  consul-  ward  abandoned  it  for  law,  which  he  studied  wi^ 
geDeral  to  Greece,  Servia,  and  Roumania  in  1882-'84;  Thomas  Addis  Enmiet.  But  as  he  was  about  being 
and  consul-general  at  Cairo  Arom  1689  till  his  death,  admitted  to  the  bar  he  determined  to  fit  himself  for 
lie  made  a  remarkable  tour  through  Turkestan,  Kho-  the  miniHtry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1882.  and 
kan.  and  Bokhara,  officially  investigated  the  Turkish  was  ordaintd  by  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee,  ana  in- 
maasacres  in  Bulgaria,  and  was  authorized  to  conclude  stalled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1834. 
and  sign  the  commercial  treaties  with  Servia  and  Rou-  On  Feb.  16,  1841,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Brick 
mania.  On  hia  retum  to  the  United  States  in  1884,  Church  in  Kocbester,  N.  Y.,  and  served  as  such  with 
he  engaged  in  literary  work,  and  published  numerous  great  success  for  more  than  forty  years,  when  he  was 
magazine  articles,  edited  several  translations,  and  made  pastor  emeritus.  Hewasamemberof  the  Gen- 
wrote  *^  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia  ^'  f  2  vols.,  eral  Assembly  in  1887,  and  of  the  ^mous  joint  oom- 
1884).  Other  notable  publications  were  **  Turkestan :  mittee  on  the  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  iSvs- 
Notes  of  a  Joumev  in  Russian  Turkestan,  Khokand,  byterian  Church ;  was  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
Bokhara,  and  Kul<ya,''  and  **  American  Diplomacy  sembly  in  1865,  and  was  again  a  member  of  it  in  1888. 
and  the  Futheranoe  of  Commerce."  President  Har-  In  1852  he  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from  the 
rison  nominated  him  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  University  of  Rochester,  in  1862  he  was  elected  a  oor- 
March  18, 1889,  but  the  nomination  was  withdrawn  porate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
for  political  reasons.  sioners  for  Foreijrn  Missions,  in  1878  he  was  chairman 

Soniylerf  Qeoige  Lee,  yaohtoman,  bom  in  Rhinebeck,  of  the  first  committee  sent  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 

N.  Y.,  June  9,  1811 ;  died  off  New  London,  Conn.,  of  the  United  States  to  the  Established  Church  of 

July  31, 1890.    He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  Scotland ;  and  at  various  times  be  was  a  trustee  of 

beoune  interested  with  John  C.  and  Edwin  A.  Ste-  Genesee  and  Hamilton  colleges  and  of  Auburn  Theo- 

veua,  the  Astors,  and  other  capiulisto  in  the  original  logical  Seminary.    Dr.  Shaw  had  the  highest  personal 

tfinaportation  movements  by  land  and  water  about  qualities  of  a jpai^torj  and  was  held  in  affemonate  esteem 

New  York  city,  and  aided  in  developing  the  water  iar  beyond  the  liroito  of  his  own  denomination, 

traffic  of  Hudaon  rivers  and  Long  Island  sound,  be-  bherwood,  Jamsi  Manningi  deinrman,  born  in  Fish- 

^idea  several  railroad  systems.     But  he  was  most  kill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1814;  di^  in  Brooklyn,  14.  Y., 

widely  known  because  of  his  promotion  of  yachting  Oct.  22, 1890.    He  was  brought  up  on  a  form,  was  ed- 

interests.    He  was  a  fotmder  or  the  New  York  Yacht  ucated  by  private  tutors,  studiedf  theology,  and  was 

Clab  in  1844,  and  remiuned  a  member  till  his  death,  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  New 

In  1851,  in  assodation  with  John  C.  Stevens,  Edwin  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  in  1886.    He  held  this  charge  tUl 

A.  Stcvenii,  Hamilton  Wilkes,  and  J.  Beekman  Fin-  1840 ;  was  made  pastor  at  Mendon  in  1840-'45,  and  at 

lev,  he  bought  an  elegant  silver  trophy  cup,  which  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  in  1852-'58;  and  then  removed  to 

wa*  offered  as  a  prize  for  a  contest  between  a  yacht  of  New  York  city  and  engaged  in  religious  ^ioumalism. 

the  New  York  Club  and  one  of  the  Royal  Yacnt  Club  He  was  for  more  than  forty  years  a  volummous  writer 


_.  any  foreign  country. 

fending  it  in  several  remarkable  oonteste,  the  club  He  published  *•  Plea  for  the  Old  Foundations"  (New 
BtUl  holds  the  cup.  He  was  referee  in  the  contest  York.  1656),  "  The  Lamb  in  the  Midst  of  the  Throne, 
between  the  English  "Thistle"  and  the  American  or,  the  History  of  the  Cross"  ^1888),  and  ** Books 
"Volunteer"  in  1887.  He  was  found  dead  in  the  and  Authors,  and  how  to  use  them"  (1886);  and 
cabin  of  the  flagship  "Electra"  during  the  annual  edited  the  " Memoirs "  and  "Sermons"  ot  Ichabod 
cruise  of  the  Yacht  Club.  Mr.  Schuvler  published  Spencer,  D.  D.  (1885),  and  Brainard's  "  Memoirs " 
"  Correspondence  and  Remarks  upon  Bancroft's  His-  with  notes  (1884). .  ^  ,  „  .  ,  '  ,, 
torv  of  the  Northern  Campaign  in  1777,"  and  "  The  Shillaber,  Beqjunim  PenhaEow,  author,  bom  in  Ports- 
Character  of  Maj.-Gen.  Philip  Schuvler.*'  mouth,  N.  H.,  July  12, 1814;  died  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 


.«hops 

and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  remained  in  the  connected  editorially  with  the '*  Post."  About  1847  he 
service  of  the  company  till  1886,  when  it  retired  him,  began  writing  a  series  of  humorous  articles  concerning 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  locomotive  engineers  in  the  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mrs.  Partington,  and  sub- 
country,  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive  cab  and  the  sequently  he  portrayea  the  fancies  and  tribulationB  of 
locomotive  copper- wire  joint,  and  the  first  engineer  to  her  nephew,  Ike  Partington.  The  sound  and  philo- 
blow  the  locomotive  steam  whistle  in  1888.  Mr.  Scotti  sophic  thought,  the  purity  of  intent,  and  the  whole- 
alao  gave  valuable  aid  to  Prof.  Morse  in  the  erection  some,  elevating  tone  that  underlay  his  quaint  and 
and  operation  of  the  trial  telegraph  line,  and  distrib-  witty  expressions  gave  the  "  Partington  "  papers  wide 
uted  for  him  all  the  apparatus  used  in  that  work.  fame.  In  1860  he  left  the  Boston  *'  Post,"  and,  with 
Shaw,  Benjamin  Priddfai,  inventor,  bom  in  Mon-  Charies  G.  Halpine  ("Miles  O'Rcilley"),  edited 
mouth.  Me.,  in  1882;  died  in  Lowell,  Mass..  Dec.  11,  **  The  Carpet- Bag,"  a  humorous  publication,  which 
1S90.  From  1868  till  1865  he  was  engagtsd  in  literary  at  the  close  of  two  years  **  survived  all  th«»  means  for 
work  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  sought  restoration  of  its  support."  He  then  resumed  his  place  on  the 
health  ui  the  cattle  business  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  "  Post''  till  1856,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Sat- 
and,  after  removing  to  Lowell,  invented  and  made  the  urday  £venini7  Gazette,"  with  which  he  remained  ten 
first  loom  for  the  manufiaMsture  of  seamless  stockings  yearw.    In  1866  he  retired  to  his  home  in  Chelsea, 
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Hia  publicatii 
"  Ehjmcs  » 


BbolM  (ArirtaplMr 
York,  Feb.  U.  1819: 


with  Reuonn 

ul"  (BoBton, 

18B8);  "Life  and  Biiy- 
Inga  of  M™.  ParlinB- 
ton"  |1SM);  "Kmt- 
tiiiB-'Work "  (186TI; 
"  PBTtingtoniiin  Pstah- 
work"  0878);  "Line* 
in  Plewwit  Place* " 
(ie7E;;  "Ike  and  his 
rriBnda"aS79);"fmi»- 
w  with  Captain  Bob" 
(18811;  "The  Double- 
ninner  Club"  (1882); 
and  "  WidetvBtbc  " 
(18841.  He  ia  lielieved 
to  have  loft  an  autobiod- 
raphy  for  publication, 
joamalist,  bom  in  No* 
1  Milwaukee,  Wi«.,  Fob. 
n,  18»0.  In  18ST  he  removed  to  Uieen  Bay,  Wis. 
then  the  prindpal  town  in  tbe  SUM,  and  ealabliabed 
the  "  Democrat"  nempaper.  While  publiitaing  thii 
he  rooBiTed  the  conlraot  to  prinl  the  prooBedioga  of 
the  flntt  Leaialature  of  WlBoODiiln,  and,  far  want  ofad- 

Hiale  facililJeB  in  tha  West,  look  tlie  manUMi-ipt  to 
iladelphia  and  lived  there  till  the  work  wu  fln- 
Ished.  From  Qreen  Baj  he  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  waa  editor  of  the  "  Bontiuel "  for  many 
yeaiB.  Ue  waa  active  in  State  and  national  poUtiea, 
and  during  hia  long  career  held  the  oflloei  of  member 
of  the  State  Aaaembly,  State  Senator,  ponunaiter  at 
Kenoaha  and  Milwaukee,  oollector  of  ouatoma  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  member  of  its  board  of  public  vorka. 
He  will  be  particularly  remembered  aa  the  inventor 
of  the  flrat  aucceaaful  type-wri ting  machine. 

BUul,  Htnrtlt  Oittb  miliUr?  officer,  bom  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  April  8, 181T;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
April  15,  1890,  He  waa  educated  in  the  Frienda' 
School  at  Byberry.  learned  the  amithiafc  trade,  estab- 
liahed  himaalf  at  Quakertown,  and  waa  aucoeaalUly 
engaged  in  manufaMuring  aud  mercantile  buaineaa  in 
Philadelphia  ftom  lUG  fill  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  In  I3tl  he  waa  elected  colonel  of  the  Sd  Penn- 
sylvania Reserve  Beglment,  and  at  once  went  to  the 
front.  He  took  nrt  in  two  of  the  battlee  that  pre- 
ceded tha  Seven  Daya'  enzagemonta,  and  when  Gen. 
Meade  was  diaabied  he  wan  given  command  of  the 
brigade  till  it  reached  Acquia  Creek,  on  ita  way  to 
re-enforoe  Gen.  Pnpo.  He  also  participated  in  the 
second  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  Kor  galUntrv  «  Freder- 
ickibarg  he  was  made  commander  of  the  Raservee  on 
the  promotion  of  Gen.  Heade,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  defenae  of  Alexandria,  in  February,  1863.  In 
April,  1864,  he  waa  ordered  to  the  command  of  a  bri- 
gade m  West  Virginia,  and  on  Hay  9  captured  Cloyd 


name  was  changed  to  Sitting  Bull.  After  naching 
manhool  he  became  the  leader  of  the  unraly  boAa 
in  the  tribe,  showed  a  hostility  toward  the  whitM  that 
waa  unconquered  to  the  last,  and  fermented  ao  mucb 
discord  that  he  and  his  band  were  repudiated  hj  soch 
leadera  as  Red  Cloud,  i^potted  Tail,  and  Yoong-Han- 
_Alhud-of-His-Horse».  till  about  1888.  He  raided 
white  aettlementa  and  Kmall  Indian  reeervations  alike, 
and  waa  a  general  terror  in  eveiT  neighborhood  in 
which  he  waa  placed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  dvQ 
war  hia  band  engaged  in  a  maaaacre  of  wbitei  at 
Spirit  Uke,  Iowa,  and  in  Mmneaota ;  in  ISM  Gen. 
Bully  drove  them  into  the  Bi)[  Horn  countrr  and  lo 
the  YellowatoDe,  where  Fort  Buford  was  eatabliabed ; 
in  1866  Sitting  Bui)  made  a  ahow  of  U^ting  with  the 
Government,  accepted  preronta  and  some  aminiuiitioa, 
and  then  auddenly  broke  up  the  oouncil ;  in  IMT  be 
threatened  Gallatin  vallev,  in  Montana ;  and  in  1M8 
he  was  defeated  in  an  attack  on  Musclahell.  Fra<n 
1869  till  18T6  be  waa  almoat  coutinualli  on  tbc  war- 
path, fighting  the  Crowa.  Mandana,  SdoahoiKs.  and 
other  IndiaQi  friendly  to  the  whiten,  and  raidin,r 
Montana  aettlementa.  It  waa  beamae  of  tbe  (ailure 
of  Sitting  Bull's  band  to  return  to  its  reservation  that 
Gen.  Sheridan  oiganiied  the  fatal  campaign  of  I8TC 
in  which  Gen.  Custer  and  hia  little  force  periafaed  in 
the  anrprise  and  maaaacre  on  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Aa 
soon  as  intelligence  of  the  bloody  work  reached  Gen. 
Terry,  who  commanded  the  main  column,  that  officer 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  Bitting  Bull,  but  the  band  made  ila 
eacape  into  Canada.  He  remained  across  tbe  border 
till  ISTK,  when,  we«ry  of  precarioua  eiiatenoe,  and 
with  naught  hut  starvation  or  surrender  before  him, 
ha  chose  the  latter  sltentativs  on  receiving  a  pledge 
of  amnettty  from  Gen.  Miles.  In  1888  he  waa  in- 
fluential in  preventing  the  Indiana  fnan  selling  their 
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When  tl 
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mustered  out  of  tbe  service  on  tbe  cxplrstion  of  hia 
term,  June  IT,  18S4,  and,  again  tendering  hia  servioea 
to  Gov,  Curtin,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  198th 
Begimenl.  For  gallantry  at  Peeble's  farm  he  was 
promoted  brigadier-general,  and  for  diatinguiahed 
servioe  at  Hatcher'a  Run  and  Lewie'n  Ann,  or  Qua- 
ker Road,  ha  waa  brevetled  major-genenil.  He  after- 
ward was  Health  Officer  of  Philadelphia.  Cotledor  of 
Internal  Revenue  tor  the  ilhDuitrict,  andL'niled  States 
Pension  A^irent  at  Philadelphia. 

Bitting  Bull  llndian  name.  Tataaka  ToUnka),  medi- 
cine man  of  the  Bioui  Indians,  bom  near  old  Fort 
George,  on  Willow  Creek,  Dakota,  in  ISRT  ;  died  near 
Grand  river,  forty  nillw  from  Etanding  Rock  Agencv, 
North  Ualiota,  Deo.  15.  Ism.  Hia  father  waa  Jump- 
ing Bull,  and  two  of  hia  uncica  were  Four  Homa  and 
Hunting-His-Lodge,  all  chiefti  of  the  tribe.  He  waa 
flnt  known  aa  The  Sacred  Stand,  and  when  ten  years 
old  killed  his  flnt  buffalo  calf.  When  fourteen  yean 
old  be  alew  and  acalped  his  fliM  enemy,  for  wbidi  his 


_. h),  he  soinoreawd  tt 

military  autJioritiee  determined  to  airest 
him.  On  Dec,  16  the  arreflt  was  atteinpted  with  the 
aid  of  the  loyal  Indian  police.  Sitting  Bull  was  capt- 
ured in  his  camp,  but  a  moment  afCerward  aome  of 
hia  men  answered  bis  crieit  for  aaaiatance,  and  ■  fight 
ensued,  in  which  ha,  his  son,  and  Bve  other  Sionx, 
and  aevon  of  the  Indian  police,  were  killed. 

Bmlth,  FnuKda  H.,  educator,  bom  in  Norfolk.  Va.. 
Oct.  18, 1812;  diedinLeiinglon  Va.,Maiv:hSl,181». 
He  was  graduated  at  the  United  Slaten  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1888,  and  immediat*iy  afterward  waa  ooto- 
miasioned  a  Sd  lieutenant  of  artillery  aiid  aaaigned  to 
du^  at  New  London,  Conn.  Buhecquently  be  be- 
came Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics  at  tbe  United 
States  Militarv  Academy,  In  IBST  be  was  chosen 
Profeeaor  of  Iifathetnatice  at  Hampden-Sldney  CoUegr 
in  Virginia,  and  two  yeare  later  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Virginia  Military  InatituU.  with  the 
rank  of  major.  He  organiied  that  school,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  bad  a  large  corns  of  cadets  fnllv 
Bccoutered  and  under  mililarr  discipline.  He  held 
the  office  of  superintendent  fi^m  hia  appointment  in 
July.  1889,  till  hi»  reaignation  on  Jan.  1. 1890, 

mitb,  Hsirj  S, 

Deo,  10,  1816; 

graduated  in  medioine  at  tbe  U.....^ ...  .  ........... 

vania  in  I88T  ;  spent  two  ycare  in  studying  the  hos- 
pital systema  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  •« 
his  return  in  1841  became  a  private  tutor  in  surgrry. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appomud 
Surgeon-General  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  chatsed 
with  the  organintian  of  ita  hoxpital  r^rvice.  In  llu* 
he  Boceeeded  so  well  that  after  the  first  battle  of 
Winchester,  Vs.,  he  was  able  to  move  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  wounded  soldiere  liora  the  battle-field  ti>  h«- 
pitals  in  i'h iladelphia,  Hartisburg.  Beading,  and 
other  citiea.  He  eetablisbed  the  custom  of  embalming 
the  dead  on  the  battle-fleld  ;  orgsaiwd  and  directed  a 
cnrpH  of  aurgeoriB,  with  stevnerr  aa  floating  hospitals 
at  the  aiege  of  Torktown  ;  and  rendered  eflkient 
service  to  the  wounded  after  the  battles  of  WilUams- 
bnrg,  Weet  Point,  Fidr  Oaka,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Ad- 
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tietam.    In  1882  he  re»igned  his  oommisBion.  Among        BtedEWMthtr,  John  OonytiMy  lawyer,  born  in  Coop- 


BOMdi  Thomai  Loirndfli,    lawyer,  bom  in  Henrico  removiDg  to  Milwaukee,  practiced  with  succesn  till  the 

County,  Va.,  Jan.  10,  1828 ;  cued  iD  New  York  city,  beginning  of  the  civil  war.    He  volunteered  his  nerv- 

Oct.  17, 1890.    He  was  graduated  at  Bicbmond  Col-  icee  on  the  first  call  for  troops^  and  waA  commissioned 

lege  in  1846,  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1848,  colonel  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Volunteen,  in  May, 

studied  law,  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1850,  was  1861.    With  his  regiment  he  took  part  in  the  batUea 

editor  and  proprietor  of  the  8t  Louis  ^*  Bulletin'*  in  of  Falling  Waters.  July  2,  and  Edward's  Ferry,  July 

I860-' 61,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  entered  29.  When  his  re^ment  was  mustered  out  of  the  three 

the  Confederate  service  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Clai-  months'  service,  ne  re-enlisted  and  was  oidered  to 

borne  F.  Jackson  and  as  adjutant-general  of  the  Mis-  Kentuokv  for  duty.    He  distinguished  himself  at  the 

souri  State  Guard.    He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Battle  or  Perry vule,  Ky.,  Oct.  8, 1862,  and  at  Stone 

BooneviUe,Caithag^,  Wilson's  Creek,  and  Lexington;  Biver,  Dec.  81, 1862,  and  Jan.  1  and  2,  1868:  was 

Missouri  commiaaioner  in  the  military  convention  promoted  brindier-general ;  was  stationed  at  Mur- 


with  the  Confederate  States  in  October^  1861;   and  ireesborou^h^Tenn^July,  1868;  audin  September  he 

served  through  the  greater  part  of  the  war  under  Gen.  participated  m  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  m  Novem- 

Price  in  the  Southwest  He  was  elected  a  Bepresenta-  ber  in  the  battles  around  Chattanooga,  and  afterward 

tivc  firom  Missouri  in  the  Confederate  Congress  in  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta.    Gen.  Starkweather  was  a 

May,  1864.    In  1866  he  removed  to  New  York  dty,  member  of  the  courtrmartial  that  tried  Surgeon-Gen- 

in  1866  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  several  yean  eral  William  A.  Hammond.    He  subsequently  served 

was  an  editor  on  the  **  Daily  News"  staif.  in  Alabama  aud  Tennesaee  till  mustered  out  of  the 

BoiloBinn,  lUxgtnty  last  or  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  service  in  1865.    He  then  resumed  the  practice  of  law 

bom  on  the  reservation  on  Sandusky  river,  in  1816  ;  in   Milwaukee j  but  soon  removed  to  Washington, 

died  near  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Aug.  18, 1890.  She  where  he  practiced  till  his  death. 


was   »  fhll-blooded  Wyandotte,  daughter   of  John        Steedmaa,  Oharlea,  naval  officer,  bom  in  St.  James's 


cated.  When  the  remnant  of  her  tribe  were  moved  moted  passed  midshipman,  June  14, 1884 ;  lieutenant, 
farther  west,  in  1848.  she  accompanied  her  people,  Feb.  26,1841;  comnuinder,  Sept.  14,1855;  captain, 
and  afterward  married  John  Solomon.  On  his  death  Dec.  18, 1862 ;  commodore,  July  25, 1866 ;  and  rear- 
she  returned  to  the  Sandusky  river.  admiral.  May  25,  1871 ;  and  wafa  retired  Sept.  24, 
Speeri  Bobtrt  MihoD,  lawyer,  bom  in  Cassville,  Hunt-  1878.  During  this  naval  career  he  was  on  sea  service 
ingdon  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  8, 1888;  died  in  New  York  twenty-four  years  and  one  month,  on  shore  or  other 
city,  Jan.  17,  1890.  He  was  educated  in  CassviUe  duty  fourteen  yean  and  four  months,  and  was  unem- 
Seminary,  was  admitted  to  the  ber  in  1859,  and  re-  ployed  twenty-four  years.  During  the  Mexican  War 
moved  U>  Huntingdon  to  practice.  In  1868  he  was  ne  served  on  ooard  the  *'St.  Marys,"  at  the  bombard- 
cboeen  assistant  clerk  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  ment  of  Vera  Cruz  he  commanded  the  eigKt-inoh  gun 
Kepreeentatives,  in  1870  and  1872  was  elected  to  Con-  battery,  and  at  Tampico  he  led  an  attempt  to  Hurprise 


ber  of  the  committees  on  elections,  invalid  pensions,  war  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Baltimore  Bailroad 
and  expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Company's  steamboat  *^  Maryland,"  with  which  he 
SpftunVi  RaBflli  Wi^  ex-Treasurer  of  the  United  kept  communication  open  oetweon  Baltimore  and 
States,  bom  in  German  Flats  (now  Mohawk),  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia.  He  commanded  the  "Bienville  "  at 
Jan.  21, 1802 ;  died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  81. 1890.  the  Battle  of  Port  Boyal,  8.  C,  Nov.  7, 1861,  and  the 
He  waa  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  educated  him  gunboats  that  engaged  Fort  McAllister,  on  the  Ogee- 
wit  h  a  view  of  having  him  follow  a  mechanical  trade,  chee  river,  in  August.  1862 ;  silenced  the  batteries  of 
and  first  apprenticed  him  to  a  confectioner  in  Al-  St.  John's  Blulf,  St.  John's  river,  Fla.,  Sept.  17  ;  and 
bany.  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  to  a  harness  maker  in  co-operated  with  the  land  force  in  capturing  the  bat- 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  In  1822  he  established  himself  in  teries  on  the  80th,  and  opened  and  held  St.  John's 
mercantile  business  in  Herkimer,  N.  Y.;  in  1829  was  river  as  far  as  Lake  Beaufort.  As  commander  of  the 
appointed  depatv  sheriff  of  Herkimer  County  ;  in  1884  "  Ticonderoga"  he  took  part  in  the  attacks  on  Fort 
wa5«  elected  sheriff  and  appointed  mi^or-general  of  the  Fisher  in  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865,  besides 
8d  Division  of  New  York  State  Artillery ;  in  1888  was  a  contributing  to  the  successfiil  operations  at  the  mouth 
commiMioner  for  building  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Cape  Fear  river.  His  last  active  services  were  as 
at  Utioa ;  and  in  1889  became  cashier  of  the  Mohawk  commandant  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  1869-'72,  and 
Valley  Bank,  which  he  served  as  cashier  and  president  of  the  South  Padfic  squadron  from  October,  1872  til) 
for  twenty  years.    He  was  auditor  and  dcputv  naval  his  retirement. 

officer  of  the  port  of  New  York  from  1845  till  1849,  Btsveni.  Ena  Lfaunhi  journalist,  bom  in  Grafton 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  as  an  anti-slavery  Demo-  County,  N.  H.,  Dec.  80, 1817 ;  died  in  Asbury  Park, 
crat  in  1854,  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Privileges  N.  J.,  march  6, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Oberlin 
and  Elections,  and  on  the  special  committee  to  invest!-  College  in  1848,  and  beiran  studying  law,  but  soon 
gate  Preston  S.  Brooks's  assault  on  Charles  Sumner,  abandoned  it  for  journalism,  and  founded  the  Cleve- 
By  re-elections  as  a  Bepublican  he  remained  in  Con-  land  "True  Democrat"  (now  the  "Leader").  In 
gress  till  March  8,  1861,  his  last  committee  service  1847  he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  correspondent 
being  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts.  On  of  the  Boston  "  Whig,"  the  New  York  "  Tribune," 
Mardi  16,  1861,  on  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  his  own,  and  other  newspapcra,  and  in  1858  was  ap- 
Chase,  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Unitecl  pointed  a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
States,  and  he  hela  the  office  till  June  80, 1875,  when  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
he  resigned,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  neiur  Affairs.  With  two  intermission.**,  of  about  two  yeare 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  sug^rested,  and  successfully  in  all,  he  remained  in  the  Indian  office  till  Aug.  81, 
urged  agucst  much  opposition,  the  employment  of  1887,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  successively  chief 
women  in  the  Treasury  Department.  When,  on  resign-  of  the  finance,  civilization,  and  schools  divisions  of  the 
ing,  hia  accounts  were  specially  examined,  at  his  re-  bureau,  and  for  five  yenra  was  chief  clerk  of  the^  bu- 
quest,  an  apparent  shortage  of  one  cent  was  di:)-  reau.  He  maintain^  an  active  connection  with  jour- 
covered.  He  claimed  an  even  balance,  and  a  re-exam-  nalism,  and  was  an  authority  on  Indian  affaire,  and  a 
ination  proved  that  he  was  right.  promoter  of  the  present  Indian  school  system. 
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StdkMt  Junes  Hii|;liei.  military  officer,  bom  in  Balti-  Tsolbeei  WUUsiii  F^rsffeoo,  lawyer,  bom  in  MoiKin 
more,  Md.,  in  1814;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec  27,  County,  Ky.,  Oct.  22,  1851;  died  in  Washin^a, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  D.  C,  March  11, 1890.  He  studied  lor  the  ministry 
Academy  in  1885^  served  in  the  Seminole  War  in  in  1876-'78,  and  for  the  law  in  1878-'81 ;  was  elected 
Florida,  and  after  Its  close  resigned  his  commission,  clerk  of  the  Ma^ffln  Countr  Court  in  1878  and  1S8:2: 
From  1845  till  1858  he  was  engased  in  manufacturing  and  was  admitted  to  the  oar  in  1881.  In  1884  and 
and  in  railroad  business.  At  tne  beginning  of  the  1886  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  10th  Ken- 
civil  war  he  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Governor  tucky  District  as  a  Democrat.  While  in  Congress  he 
of  Illinois ;  received  a  captain's  commission,  served  a  served  as  ctiairman  of  the  committee  on  reu-estate 
year  in  Tennessee,  was  then  appointed  an  assistant  purchases  by  district  oomnaisMoners,  and  as  member 
adjutant-general,  and  on  July  20, 1865,  was  prooiioted  of  the  committees  on  invalid  pensions,  alcoholic 
bn^radier-gcneral.  After  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  liquor  traffic,  claims,  and  Territories.  He  declined  a 
business  in  Chicago  till  1880,  and  then  in  New  York,  second  renomination  for  Congress,  and  engaged  in  the 

8trawtaridgef  James  Dt|  phj^sician,  bom  in  Montour  real-estate  business  in  Washington.    Two  weeks  be- 

County.  Pa.,  in  1824 ;  died  in  Danville,  Pa.,  July  19,  fore  his  death  he  was  shot  in  the  Capitol  building  by 

1890.    He  received  an  academic  education^  was  grad-  Charles  £.  Kincaid,  Washington  correspondent  of  m 

listed  at  Princeton  in  1844,  and  in  medicine  at  the  ^^  Louisville  Tim«8." 

University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1847,  and  settled  in  Ts^or,  John  QrviUflt  educator,  bom  in  Charlton, 

Danville.    At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  en-  Saratov  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1808 :  died  in  NewBnms- 

tered  the  national  army  as  bri^pide  suigeon  of  volun-  wick,  N^.  J.,  Jan.  18,  1890.    He  was  gradnated  at 

teers.     He  was  captured  wiule  acting  as   medical  Union  College,  and,  after  stndyinf^  theoloi(ey  a  short 

director  of  the  18th  Army  Corps  bctbre  Richmond,  time  in  Princeton  Seminary,  seUlea  in  Philadelphia, 

and  was  confined  for  three  months  in  Libby  Prison,  and  began  teaching  and  writing  and  lecturing  in  the 

He  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  resumed  cause  of  educational  reform.    His  fin»t  pubucation, 

practice  in  Danville  till  1872,  when  he  was  elected  to  *^  The  Public  School :  or  Popular  Education"  (1835). 

Congress  as  a  Bepublican  from  the  18th  Pennsylvania  attracted  wide  attention  in  the  United  States  and 

District.    He  served  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on  Great  Britain.    In  1887  he  induced  the  Le^latore  of 

invalid  pensions  and  on  reform  in  the  civil  service.  New  York  to  pass  an  act  for  the  establiahment  of 

Btaart,  George  Hay,  philanthropist,  bom  in   Rose  public-school  and  district  libraries;  and  in  1838,  on 

Hill,  County  Down.  Ireland,  Aprils,  1816;  died  in  the  invitation  of  Congress,  he  lectured  in  the  liall 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  11, 1890.    He  was  educated  of  Representatives  on  the  need  for  educational  re- 

at  Banbridge,  Ireland,  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  form.    Ho  wrote  and  lectured  on  his  favorite  tome  for 

1881,  engaged  in  business  there,  and  became  President  fifteen  yean,  was  for  some  years  Professor  of  Popu- 

of  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank,  and,  in  1880,  of  the  lar  Education  in  the  University  of  the  Cit>  of  New 

Merchants'  National  Bank,  which  was  oiganized  for  York,  and,  after  engitfing  unsuocessfoUly  in  mer- 

hun,  and  from  which  he  retired  in  May,  1888.    In  cantile  business,  retired  to  i^ew  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in 

1842  he  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Re-  1879,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Uteraiy 

formed  Presbyterian  Church  In  Philadelphia,  which  work.    He  conducted  for  many  vean  '*  The  Common 

was  built  principally  through  his  munificence,  and  of  School  Assistant,"  and  pubhshed  a  translation  of 

whose  Sunday-school  he  was  superintendent  for  more  Cousin's  ^*  Report  of  the  Prussian  School  System." 

than  twenty-five  yean.     For  many  years  he  was  Thomajk  FUlbnmiuiii  lawyer,  bom  in  Easton,  Talbot 

Treasurer  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re-  County,  Md.,  Sept.  12, 1810 ;  aied  in  Baltimore,  Md., 

formed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  Board  of  Oct.  2, 1890.    He  was  educi^ed  at  Dickinson  Colkge, 

Foreign  Missions  of  that  denomination.    He  was  the  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and 

fint  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa-  began  his  political  career  in  1886,  when  he  was  elert- 

tion  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  three  international  ed  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.     In  19SS 

conventions  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa-  ho  was  elected  to  the  Legislature;  in  18S9-*41  was  a 

tion,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Representative  in  Congress ;  subsequently  was  jud^ 

Unitea  States  Evangelical  Alliance,  President  of  the  of  the  Land  Office  Court  of  the  Eastern   Shore  of 

United  States  Christian  Commission  during  the  civil  Maryland :  in  IS^  and  1845  was  elected  to  the  State 

war,  and  President  of  the  Presbyterian  National  Con-  House  of  Delegates ;  and  in  1847  was  elected  Govem- 

vention  in  Philadelphia  in  1867^  at  which  the  two  or  of  the  State.    At  the  close  of  his  three  yean'  term 

**  schools  "  of  the  Church  were  united.   He  established  he  was  elected  fint  Comptroller  of  the  State  Treasarv. 

the  Missionary  Refuge  at  Landour,  northern  India,  Early  in  1860  ho  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  tSe 

and  was  a  liberal  promoter  of  the  Saharunpur  Mis-  United  States  Patent  Omoe,  and  on  the  resignation  of 

sion.   He  was  also  chairman  of  the  fint  executive  com-  Howell  Cobb  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasurr  in  Deoem- 

mittee  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioncre  ap-  ber  following,  the  President  induced  hun  to  mcotU 

pointed    bv    President   Qrant,    vice-president   and  that  office,     lie  resigned  it  in  January,  1861.    to 

manager  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  1866  he  was  affain  elected  to  the  Lejcislature,  and  br 

an   active  official  in  the  American  Bible  and  the  it  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  but  was  exdoi- 

American  Tract  Societies.    In  1868  he  was  suspended  ed  from  the  seat  on  the  ground  of  disloyaltv. 

from  his  office  of  ruling  elder  by  the  synod  of  his  Thompion,  John,  lawyer,  bom  in  Rhinebc«k,  N.  Y., 

denomination  for  participating  in  the  devotions  of  July  4,  1809;  died  in  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  June  1, 

other  evangelical  Cnristians,  but  half  of  the  presby-  1890.    He  was  educated  in  Union  and  Yale  Colleges, 

teries  refVised  to  approve  the  act.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880,  and  practaeed  in  his 

StnrtSTanti  Benjamin  Fmnklln,  inventor,  bom  in  native  county  till  within  a  few  yean  of  his  death. 
Norridgewock,  Me.,  Jan.  18,  1838;  died  in  Boston,  In  1866  he  consented  to  the  use  of  his  name  ascao- 
Mass.,  April  17,  1S90.  His  inventions  include  the  didate  for  Congress,  and  on  his  election  he  wa»  ap- 
blowera  and  exhausting  fans  that  bear  his  name,  a  pointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and 
shoe-pegging  machine,  the  machinery  for  manufactur-  Canals,  and  was  active  in  the  leirislation  ooncemintf 
ing  nbbon  peg-wood,  the  firet  machine  to  make  theadmissionof  Kansas  and  Nebraska  into  the  Union, 
wooden  tooto -picks,  and  a  projectile  that  was  used  ThanibDi|gh|  Jaoob  ILi  lawyer,  bom  in  Newmarket, 
with  effect  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  during  Tenn.,  July  8, 1887  :  died  in  Knoxville.Tenn.,  Sept. 
the  civil  war.  He  was  the  Prohibition  candidate  for  19, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  Holston  College,  New- 
Lieutenant- Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1889.  Mr.  market,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861,  entered  the 
Sturtevant  (rave  to  philanthropic  entcrp^iHe^l  an  asr-  national  army  as  a  private  in  May,  1862,  became 

fregate  of  $250,000,  built  and  presented  Sturtevant  colonel  of  the  4th  Tennessee  Cavalrv  in  June,  1S6S, 

lall  to  Newton  Theolo^cal  Institute,  of  which  he  and  served  with  Qonerals  Morgan,  kosecrans,  Shcr- 

was  a  trustee,  and  aided  liberally  Vermont  Academy  man.  Thomas,  and  Canby  till  the  close  of  the  wsr. 

and  Colby  University,  of  both  of  which  he  was  also  He  tncn  resumed  practice  m  Jeffereon  County,  Tenn . 

a  trustee.  and  in  1867  removed  to  Knoxville,    Soon  afterward 
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he  was  appoiDted  by  Gov.  Brownlow  attorney-gen-  Yan  BoraiL  Danial  TompkiiUL  militaxr  officer,  bom  In 

enil  for  the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Tennessee,  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  in  1824;  died  in  Plunfleld,  N.  J., 

was  elected  to  the  office  in  18C9  and  1870.    In  1872,  July  17,  1890.     He  was  graduated  at  the  United 

1874,  and  1876  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  States  Military  Academy  in  1847,  entered  the  army  as 

2d  Tennessee  District  as  a  Bepublican,  and  served  on  2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Artillery,  served  through  the 

the  Committees  on  Military  Affiurs  and  on  Elections.  Mexican  War,  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  Feb.  14, 

Ttukf  El^^eti  banker,  bom  in  Monson,  Mass.,  1849,  was  assistant  Frofessorof  Natural  and  Experi- 

Jan.  6, 1806;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass..  Dec  9, 1890.  mental  Philosophy  at  the   United   States   Military 

He  removed  to  Boston  m  1884,  and  estaolisbed  him-  Academy  in  1 849-' 60,  and  was  on  coast-survey  duty 

self  in  the  foundry  business,  bubseouently  becoming  from  Deo.  2, 1862,  till  1865,  when  he  resigned.    He 

President  of  the  Hampden  Savings  Bank,  director  in  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to   the   bar,  and 


iye  Free  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow.    Ho  b^^an  his  po-    tliut  officer  commanded  the  Deoartment  of  Pennsyl- 


a(^utant-. 

town,  alderman  of  the  citv  in  1862-*64,  mayor  in  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  trom  July  16, 1866,  till  Feb.  9. 

1S54,  member  of  the  Le^lature  in  1866,  1867,  and  1866.     He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  Unitea 

1862,  and  Lieutenant-Oovemor  of  the  State  with  Gen.  States  Volunteers  March  18, 1865,  and  was  mustered 

Bankit  in  1S68, 1869,  and  1860.    While  mayor  he  ef-  out  of  the  service  March  20, 1866.    After  the  war  he 

fecruallv  snppressed  the  liquor  traffic.  settled  in  Flainfield,  N.  J.,  and  engaged  in  surveying 

l^wUf  John  F.  J.,  artist,  bom  in  New  York  city,  and  civil  engineering, 

April  16,  1862;  died  there,  March  14, 1890.    He  was  Yiston,  Fiedeiloki  librarian,  bom  in  Bonton,  Mass., 

deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  was  educated  in  a  private  Oct.  9,  1817 ;  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  1,  1890. 

school  for  deaf  mutes  in  New  York  city,  and  in  the  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1887,  studied 

Boman  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  theology  at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  became 

in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  begun  his  art  studies  while  first  assistant  in  the  Boston  Public  Libntry  in  1866. 

in  the  latter  institution.    He  returned  to  New  York  Ho  arranged  the  80,000  volumes  presented  to  the 

when  seventeen  years  old,  studied  punting  for  four  libnii^'  by  Joshua  Bates,  and  aK^isted  in  preparing  the 

years,  and  finished  the  course  with  Prof.  Corelio  in  ^*  Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Bates  Hall " 

1884.    He  then  established  a  studio  on  upper  Broad-  (1861),  and  the  first  supplement  to  it  (1866).    From 

way  and  engaged  in  portrait  painting,  and  daring  his  1866  till  1878  he  was  flnt  assi^tant  in  the  Congrcs- 

two  last  years  gave  much  attention  to  illustrating  sional  Librarv,  and  compiled  six  annual  8Uf>plements 

periodicals.    He  was  an  artist  of  much  promise.  to  the  "  Alpnabetical  (Catalogue  of  the  Li  orary  of 

Tadkv^alihaiiiel  Bewlsy,  jouraaiist.  bom  in  Win-  Congress"  and  an  ^Mndex  of  Subjects''  (2  vols., 
Chester,  Va.,  June  8, 1820;  died  in  Richmond,  Va..  Washington,  1869).  In  1878  he  was  appointed  libra- 
July  4, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  riau  of  the  College  of  New  Jersev,  and  he  held  the 
Vii^inia;  founded  the  **  Sentinel"  in  Washington,  offloe  till  his  death,  publishing  a  ^*  Subject  Catalogue" 
D.  C.,  in  1868,  and  edited  it  for  three  years;  was  elect-  of  the  library  (New  York,  1884)  and  three  **  Bulletin 
ed  printer  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1868;  and  List"  supplements. 

was  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool  from  1867  till  Walker,  Jamst  Fetor,  Congressman,  bom  in  Lauder- 

1861.    Retuming  to  the  United  States  after  the  be-  dale  County.  Tenn.,  March  14, 1861 ;  died  in  Dexter, 

g'nnine  of  the  civil  war,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Mo.,  July  19, 1890.    He  removed  to  Missouri  in  1867, 

wfederacy,  and  was  sent  on  spedal  millions  to  Eng-  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  14th  Missouri  Dis- 

Isnd  and  France  in  1862,  and  to  Canada  in  1868.  trict  as  a  Democrat  in  1886  and  1888,  and  served  on 

From  1866  till  1868  he  resided  in  Mexico  ci^,  and  the  committees  on  levees  and  improvements  of  the 

since  1870  he  had  lived  in  Washington,  D.  (;.,  and  Mississippi  river,  invalid  pensions,  expenditures  on 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.  public  buildings,  commerce,  and  on  expenditures  in 

TnoknoaDf  Bamud  Pukman,  musical  composer,  bom  the  Post  Office  Department, 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1819 ;  died  in  Newport,  WaUaoe,  Oeoige  D.,  military  officer,  bom  in  South 
^R.  I.J  June  80,  1890.  He  studied  music,  became  Carolina,  June  29,  1849 ;  died  at  Porcupine  Creek, 
'orgamst  and  director  of  the  choir  in  St.  Paulas  Church,  South  Dakota,  Dec.  28,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bcston,  in  1840,  went  to  England  for  Airther  studv  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  appointed 
1S49.  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  Academy  of  St.  2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th  United  States  Cavalo'  June 
Cediiiu  Rome,  in  1862.  and  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doo.  14, 1872;  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  June  26, 1876, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Arcnbiahop  of  Canterbury  in  1868.  and  captain  Sept.  28,  1886 ;  and  was  adjutant  of  his 
He  then  resumed  his  offices  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  regiment  from  June,  1876,  till  June.  1877.  At  the 
lectured  on  saored  music  and  gave  performance  of  time  of  the  Custer  massacre,  in  1876,  ne  was  attached 
church  music  till  1866,  when  he  returned  to  England  to  Reno's  command.  When  Reno  sought  cover,  the 
and  renuuned  tour  years.  A  third  visit  to  England  adjutant  of  the  regiment  tell  from  his  horse  mortally 
lasted  from  1868  till  1879.  Dr.  Tuckerman  collected  wounded.  In  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire  from  the 
a  large  and  rare  musical  library,  and  published:  Indians,  Wallace  threw  himf«elf  from  his  horse. 
*^  The  E})ii(copal  Harp "  (1844) ;  **  The  National  grasped  the  body  of  the  adjutant,  remounted,  and 
Lyi^i"  jointly  with  Silas  A.  Bancroft  and  Henry  K.  carried  the  officer  more  than  a  mile  toward  a  place  of 
Oliver  (1848) ;  "  Cathedral  Chants  "  (London,  1862) ;  safety  before  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  bur- 
and  "Trinity  Collection  of  Church  Music"  (1864).  den.  At  the  time  of  Wdlloce'a  death.  Col.  Forsytho 
Separate  pieces  of  note  are  the  festival  anthem,  *^  I  was  disarming  Big  Foot's  band  of  Indians,  who  had 
was  glad  "  ;  the  cantata  "  I  looked,  and  behold  a  approached  the  Pine  Ridge  airency  under  an  agree- 
Door  was  opened  in  Heaven";  and  the  anthems,  ment  to  surrender.  Whilcthedisarming  was  in  prog- 
"Hear  my  I*rayer"  and  **  Blow  ye  the  Trumpet."  ress,  the  Indians  suddenly  began  firing,  and  Cant. 
Vtll^O)  Ihnuel  OonnleSf  militarv  officer,  bom  in  Wallace  and  several  privates  i^ere  shot  dead.  Tne 
Monterey,  Cul.,  in  1809;  died  in  Sonoma,  Cal.,  Jan.  young  officer  had  shown  rare  courage  on  several  oo- 
18, 1890.  He  entered  the  Mexican  army  in  early  life,  casinns,  and  was  hiuhly  esteemed  in  army  circles, 
vas  identified  with  public  events  during  the  Mexican  Walton,  Edward  Payaon,  journalist,  born  in  Mont- 
occupation  of  Caliromia,  was  at  one  time  military  nclier,  Vt.,  Feb.  17, 1812;  died  there,  Dec.  19,  1890. 
governor  of  the  Territory,  and  after  it  became  an  He  studied  law,  but  soon  relinquished  it  forjournnl- 
Arocrican  State  was  a  member  of  its  first  Constitu-  ism,  and,  after  learning  the  nrinter's  trade,  became 
^onal  Convention.  He  was  considered  the  oldest  editor  of  tlie  *^  Vermont  Watchman."  After  serving 
living  native  of  California  for  many  years.  one  year  in  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  he 
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was  elected  to  Confess  in  1856,  and  was  re- elected  in     In  1852 ;  arranged  a  system  of  oolportage  in  ICians* 
1858  and  1860.  beoomintr  chairman  of  the  committee     sippi  for  the  American  Tract  Society  in  185S-*M;  was 


man *'  and  the  ^*  State  Gazette'^  from  1858  till  1868  ;  Rhetoric,  and  Enfflish  Literature  in  Union  CoUefse  in 

was  latterly  editor  of  Walton's  **  Vermont  Kegister"  1860.    He  held  Uiis  office  till  1876,  when  he  became 

and  tlie  "Collections "  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Professor  of  Christian  Theoloj^  in   Aubom  Tbeo- 

Society,  and  was  President  of  the  Vermont  Editors'  lo^rical  Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Association  from  its  organization  till  1881.  Dr.  Welch  wa»  a  delegate  to  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 

Watkins,  WilUam  Bxowni  dei^man,  bom  in  Bridge-  at  Bcltast,  Ireland,  In  1884,  and  at  London  in  l^^$, 

port,  Ohio,  May  2, 1884 ;  died  at  Bide  view  Park  Camp-  and  to  the  Centennial  Conference  of  Foreign  Missiomi 

meeting  grounds,  forty  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  London  the  latter  year;  became  an  associate  editor 

Aug.  16,  1890.    He  received  a  public-school  education  of  the  *' Presbyterian  Review"   in  1881;  and  was 

and  studied  law  in  Wheelimr,  Va.,  but  entered  the  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute  of 

ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi  in  the  Christian  Philosophv  in  1886.    He  received  the  de- 

Pittsburg  Conference  in  1856.      He  was  presiding  gree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 

elder  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  1868-'72.  was  stationed  York  in  1868,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  fh>m  Maty ville 

in  Pittsburg  in  1872-'81,  and  wa»  a  delegate  to  the  College,  Teun.,  in  1872. 

General    Conterence   of    the   Methodist    Episcojpal        White.  0«Bge  Baztol,  naval  officer,  bora  in  Pennsji- 

Church  in  1888.    His  last  services  were  rendered  as  vania,  March  27.  1889;   died  in  Washington,  D.  <: 

"Hi  ■  ■  


logical  and  educational  suDiects,  was  principal  proof-  ^pm  iw,  looi ;  iieuwnaDVK»mmanaer,  marcn  «,  ii'oo ; 

reader  on  Webster's  new  *^ Dictionary,"  was  a  reader  commander,  Aug.  13, 1872 ;  and  captain,  Nov.  8, 18S4; 

on  the  Philological  Society's  historical  dictionaiy,  and  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Tarda  and 

publishing  in  London,  was  author  of  several  school  Docks  with  the  relative  rank  of  commodore  April  2, 

books,  and  had  in  preparation  an  *' Etymological  1889.    During  his  naval  career  he  was  on  i*ea  service 

Dictionary  of  American  Geographical  Names."  thirteen  yean  and  five  months,  on  shore  or  other  dotr 

Wataoii)  John  Whitaker,  autbor,  bom  in  New  York  twenty  years  and  three  months,  and  was  unemployed 

citv,  Oct.  14,  1824;   died  there,  July  19,  1890.     He  one  year  and  eight  months.    He  was  attached  to  the 


received  a  university  education  and  took  a  course  of  "Saratoga"  in  the  action  at  Vera  Cnu,  which  re 

medical  study,  but  afterward  engaged   in    literarv  suited  in  the  capture  of  the  steamers  "Minuoon'*  and 

work.    He  had  contributed  frequency  to  "  Harper's  "  Marquis  de  la  Habana,"  in  1860 ;  was  on  the  "  Ot- 

Weekly  "  and  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  and  had  oeen  tawa,"  of  the  South  Atlantic   blockading  squadrcm, 

an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  "  Times."    His  in  1861-'68  ;    took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Pt'it 

writings  include  nearly  fifty  serial  stories  and  manv  Koyal  Ferry,  June  1,  1862 ;  the  engagement  with  the 

popular  poems,  among  the  latter  "  The  Dying  Sol-  Confederate  flotilla  on  Cape  Fear  river,  in  Februaxr ; 

dier"  and  "Patter^'  Little  Feet."    The  story  of  the  capture  of  Fernandina  and  the  action  on  M. 

**  Thirty  Millions"  was  dramatized  under  the  name  Mary's  river,  in  March  of  the  same  year;  and  whik 

of  *^  The  World."    Mr.  Watson  daimed  to  be  the  on  the  steamer  ^'  Mendota,"  of  the  North  Atlantic 

author  of  the  poem,  ^*  Beautiful  Snow  "  and  placed  it  blockading  squadron,  in  1 864-' 65,  took  part  in  the 

first  in  a  collection  of  his  poems  puolished  in  1869,  capture  of  Fort  Fisher.     He  was  a  memoer  of  the 

his  claim  being  that  he  had  first  published  it  in  Philadelphia  Harbor  Comnussion. 
**  Harper's  Weekly,"  in  November,  1858.    Though        WUte,  Jnliiifly  army  officer,  bom  in  Casenovia,  N.  T., 

he  produced  evidence  to  support  his  claim,  it  was  dis-  Sept.  29, 1818 ;  diea  in  South  Evanston,  111.,  May  1:2, 

putod  by  Bichard  H.  Chaodler,  William  A.  Silloway,  1890.    He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1836,  engaged  in 

H.  H.  Sigourney,  John  MoMaster^,  Dora  Shaw,  Dora  business  and  political  affairs,  and  was  appointed  col- 

Thorne,  and  Henry  W.  Faxon,  each  of  whom  claimed  lector  of  the  port  of  Chloigo  by  President  Lincohi. 

the  authorship  and  detailed  the  cireumstances  under  But  he  soon  resigned  this  office,  raised  an  infantry 

which  the  poem  was  alleged  to  have  been  written.  regiment  for  the  national  service,  and  went  to  the 

WatBon,  Lewis   ?•,  merchant,    bom   in    Crawford  iVont.     He  served  as  colonel  of  the   87th   lUizmis 

County,  Pa.,  April  14,  1819;  died  in  Washington,  Volunteer^,  under  Gen.  Fremont,  in  the  early  Mi»- 

D.  C.,'  Aug.  25,  1890.     He  was  educated  in  Warren,  souri  campaign,   commanded   a    brigade,    and   was 

Pa.,  Academy,  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and,  wounded  m  the  Battle  of  Pea  Bidge;  was  promoted 

retiring  therefrom  with  a  large  fortune  in  1860,  be-  brigadier-^neral  of  volunteere  in  June,  1862,  aod 

came  an  extensive  operator  in  lumber  and  in  the  pro-  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  Virginia  under  Gen. 

duction  of  petroleum.    In  1861  he  organized  and  was  Pope.    At  the  defense  of  Harper's  Ferry  he  was  taken 

elected  first  President  of  the  Conewango  Valley  Bail-  prisoner,  and  after  being  exchanged  was  ordered  to 

road  (now  known  as  the  Dunkirk,  Alleghany  Valley,  Kentucky  to  fight  guerillas.    On  the  reor^anixatioD 

and  Pittsburg  Bailroad)  Company,  in  1870  was  nn  of  the  28d  Army  Corps  in  1868,  he  was  given  com- 

incorporator  of  the  Warren  Savings  Bank,  of  which  mand  of  the  2d  Division,  led  the  right  wing  of  Gen. 

he  was  president  from  its  organization  till  his  death,  Bumside's  Army  of  the  Ohio  into  Tenneesee,  and 


Post-Offlce  Department,  on    naval   affairs,  and  on  vetted  major-general  of  volunteers  at  the  close  of  the 

public  lands.  war.    In  1872  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister 

Webster,  Angustiis,  clergyman,  bom  in  Baltimore,  to  the  Ai>jrentine  Bepublic.    Four  days   before  bis 

Md.,  in  1806 ;  died  there,  Oct.  26,  1890.    He  entered  death  he  was  elected  Commander  of  the  Illinoiji  De 

the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  partraent  of  the  Loyal  Jjegiou. 
1832,  became  pastor  of  St.  John's  Independent  Meth-        Whiteleyi  Blohaid  Heniyr  lawyer,  bom  in  Trelaod, 

odi.st  Chureh  in  Baltimore  in  1848,  and  was  raatle  Dec.  22, 1880;  died  in  Boulder,  Col.,  Sept.  26,  1890. 

pastor  emeritus  in  1880.      He  was  author  of  tbeo-  Fie  emigrated  to  Georgia  in  1886,  educated  hini>olf, 

logical  works,  and  a  mathematician  of  much  ability.  and  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  fh>m  boyhciCKi, 

Welch,  Banaom  Bethnne,  theologian,  born  in  Green-  and  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  IS'i'^ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  about  1825;  died  in  Healing  Springs,  In  the  following  vear  he  opposed  the  secession  of  the 
Va.,  June  29,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  State,  but  after  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  he  en- 
College  in  1846,  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  tered  the  Confisderate  army  and  served  till  the  wir- 
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render  in  1865.  attaiDine  the  rank  of  major.  In  1867  Railroad  Division  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  Wash- 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  ington.  Gron.  Wiloox  published  *^  Hifles  and  Bifle 
Convention, in  1868  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Practice"  (New  York,  1859),  and  translated  *'  Evolu- 
Congress  fxt>m  the  2d  QeoTgia  District,  and  though  tions  of  the  Line,  as  practiced  by  the  Austrian  In- 
elected  was  deprived  of  his  seat.  In  the  same  year  fantrv,  and  adopted  in  1853  '*  (1860). 
he  was  apjpointed  Solicitor-General  of  the  Southwest-  Wlliaiif  Eugene  M.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Morgan  County, 
ern  Circuit;  in  February,  1870,  was  elected  United  Vs.,  Dec,  26,1888;  died  in  Nassau,  New  Providence, 
States  Senator  for  the  term  ending  March  8, 1871,  but  April  10,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
again  failed  to  secure  his  »eat ;  and  in  1870  and  1872  lege  in  1852,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
was  elected  Representative  and  seated.  He  served  in  bar,  removed,  to  Minnesota  in  1855,  and  was  United 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on  manu-  States  District  Attorney  from  the  Minneapolis  Dis- 
facturers  and  on  public  expenditures.  He  removed  to  trict  from  1857  till  1861.  He  served  with  the  1st 
Boalder  in  1877,  and  there  resumed  practice.  Minnesota  Cavalry  through  the  civil  war.  and  in  1868 

'Vngaintaii,  Peter  Dinwiddle,  Uwyer,  oom  in  Spring-  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  from  the  2d 

field.  111.,  Sept.  6, 1889 ;  died  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  July  Minnesota  District.    He  served  in  that  bodv  as  a 

7.  1890.    He  removed  with  his  parents  to  southern  member  of  the  committees  on  the  Pacific  iUulroad 

Wisconsin  when  four  jcotb  old,  was  educated  in  the  and  on  public  lands. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  studied,  law  and  was  ad-  Wisanti,  Qairet  £•,  capitalist,  bom  on  Staten  Island, 
mitted  to  the  bar,  and  removed  to  Merced  County,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1818;  died  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.. 
CaL  In  1864  he  was  elected  district-attorney  of  the  Aug.  11. 1890.  Fatherless  and  penniless,  he  shipped 
county,  and  he  held  the  office  for  four  years.  In  1874  before  ibe  mast  when  eighteen  years  old,  within  a 
and  1876  he  was  elected  to  Cotigress  from  the  4th  vear  was  placed  in  command  of  the  schooner  *^  Gil- 
California  District  as  a  Democrat.  The  election  cer-^  letta,'*  three  years  afterward  purchased  it,  and  in  the 
tificat&  after  his  second  candidacy,  was  given  to  his*  oourse  of  a  few  years  was  the  owner  of  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
Bepublican  opponent,  but  on  his  contest  the  House  of  vessels.  In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  he  built 
Representatives  decided  in  his  favor.  In  1886  he  and  chartered  to  the  Government  five  steamboats. 
natide  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  American  party.  He  made  a  fortune  during  the  war,  and  after  it  held 
and  as  candidate  for  Governor  of  California  he  re-  for  some  time  the  contract  for  cleaning  the  streets  of 
ceived  more  than  8,000  votes  in  the  ensuing  election.  New  York  city.  A  fortunate  investment  at  Harsimus 
In  1888  he  was  chairman  of  the  ATaerican  National  Cove,  Jersev  City,  made  him  a  millionure.  He  spent 
Convention,  and  the  first  choice  of  his  party  for  the  many  years  in  foreign  travel,  and  published  "  Journal 
Presidential  nomination,  but  he  declined  it  and  ao-  of  Travels  over  the  Continents  ot  Europe,  Asia,  and 
eepted  the  nomination  for  Vice-President.  The  ticket  Africa,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Seas "  (1872),  and 
received  but  1.591  votes,  all  in  California.  **  Around  the  World  "  (1877).    He  gave  Rutgers  Col- 

Wilber,  David,  farmerj  bom  in  Schenectady  County,  lege  $100,000  with  which  to  build  a  dormitory.    He 

N.  Y.,  Oct.  5, 1820 ;  died  in  Oneonta,  N.  T.,  April  1,  was  a  delega^  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 

1S90.    He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Milford,  Otse-  Church,  a  trustee  of  the  Foreign  Board  of  Missions, 

(go  County,  N.  Y..  when  a  boy,  received  a  common-  and  a  Hudson  County  Park  Commissioner. 

Fohool  education  tnere,  was  supervisor  of  the  town  in  Woods,  Qeoige  !!••  lawyer,  bom  in  Boone  County, 

lS5S-'66,  and  for  thirty  vears  was  one  of  the  roost  ex-  Mo.,  in  1882 ;  diea  in  Portland,  Ore..  Jan.  8,  1890. 

t«n8ive  hop  growers  in  New  York.     He  organized  the  He  emifirated  to  Oregon  in  1847,  worked  on  a  farm 

Wilber  National  Bank  of  Oneonta,  and  was  president  and  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858. 

of  it  till  his  death,  and  at  various  times  was  a  trustee  He  became  active  in  politics,  was  made  county  judge 

of  Caxenovia  Seminary  and  Syracuse  University  and  of  Wasco  County,  Ore.,  in  1868,  and  lacked  onlvafew 

a  director  of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  and  the  votes  of  securing  the  nomination  for  judge  of  tne  Su- 

Cooperstown  and  Susquehanna  Railroads.    He  was  preme  Court.    He  was  a  Lincoln  presidential  elector 

elected  to  Congress  from  the  24th  New  York  District  m  1864,  and  in  1865  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Su- 

«A  a  Republican  in  1872,  1878,  1886,  and  1888,  and  preme  Court  of  Idaho,  but  declined.    In  the  latter 

was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  year  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Oregon,  and  served 

in  1880.     His  last  service  in   Congress  was  on  the  till  1870.    In  1871  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 

committee  on  banking  and  currency.  Utah,  where  he  actively  enforced  the  anti-polygamy 

WiloQK,  Oadmni  Maroelliis,  military  ofiicer,  bom  in  laws.  In  1875  he  removed  to  California. 
Wayne  County,  N.  C,  May  19, 1826  ;  died  in  Wash-  Wright,  John  Oti  engineer,  bora  in  New  York  city  in 
in«ton,  D.  C,  Dec.  2, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  1887  ;  died  there,  Nov.  2^  1890.  At  the  beginning  of 
United  States  Military  Academy  and  appointed  a  bre-  the  civil  war  he  was  domg  a  successful  business  in 
vet  2d  lieutenant  in  the  army  m  1846,  was  brevetted  New  York  city  as  a  builder.  He  and  his  brother 
1st  lientenant  for  gallantry  at  the  storming  of  Chapul-  David  were  members  of  the  7th  Regiment,  and  ac- 
tepec,  Mexico,  and  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  Aug.  companied  it  on  its  first  trip  to  the  seat  of  war.  On 
24,  1S51.  Ifrom  1852  tfll  1857  he  was  assistant  in-  their  return  both  brothers  re-enlisted  in  New  York, 
structor  in  military  tactics  at  the  United  States  while  two  others,  Geoige  and  William,  enlisted  in 
Military  Academy,  then  spent  a  year  in  Europe  on  Western  amiies.  John  re-entered  the  field  as  a  cap- 
sick  leave,  was  promoted  captain  of  infantry  in  De-  tain  in  the  5lBt  New  York  Veteran  Volunteers,  was 
oember,  1860,  and  while  on  frontier  duty  in  Arizona  promoted  ms^or  in  March,  1868,  and  lieutenant-colo- 
in  1861  was  ordered  to  report  at  Washington  for  serv-  nel  in  December,  1864,  and  in  March,  1865,  was  bre- 
ice  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  A  few  days  after  vetted  brigadier  -  general  for  distinguished  services 
receiving  this  oraer  he  learned  that  his  State  had  during  the  war.  He  accompanied  Gen.  Bumside's 
seceded^  and  on  June  8  he  resided  his  commission  in  expemtion  to  North  Carolina,  was  in  the  battles  of 
tiie  national  army.  Almost  immediately  he  was  ap-  Kclly'sFord.  Rappahannock  Station,  Sulphur  Spring, 
pointed  a  oolonelin  the  provisional  armv  of  the  Con-  Bristow  Station,  tne  second  Bull  Run,  and  Chantilly. 
federacy  and  given  command  of  an  Alabama  regi-  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Poplar  Grove  in  September, 
mcnt.  He  re-enforced  Gen.  Beauregard  at  Manassas,  1864,  and  was  confined  six  months  in  Libby,  Sauls- 
commanded  a  brigade  in  Longstreet's  corps  at  the  bury,  and  Danville  prisons.  He  was  three  times 
second  Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  wounded  in  battle.  The  earthworks  of  the  9th  Army 
and  Getty sburgy  and  a  division  under  Gen.  Ambrose  Corps  in  front  of  Petersburg  were  planned  bv  him  and 
P.  Hill  at  the  Wilderness.  He  served  with  the  Army  constructed  under  his  supervision.  After  tne  war  he 
of  Northern  Virflrinia  to  the  close  of  the  war,  bcinf;  en^iged  in  building  macadamized  roads  in  various 
promoted  brigadier-^neral  Oct.  21,  1861,  and  major-  parts  of  the  country,  making  his  home  in  Orange, 
fireneral  Aug.  9, 1863.  After  the  war  he  declined  a  N.  J.  He  died  fVom  a  surgical  operation, 
brigadier-general's  commission  in  the  E^-ptian  Yoangi  Andrew  H.,  military  officer,  bom  in  Barring- 
army,  in  1879  was  appointed  a  messencrer  in  the  ton,  N.  H.,  June  16,  1827:  died  in  Dover,  N.  II., 
Dnit«d  States  Senate,  and  in  1886  became  Chief  of  the  Dec.  10,  1890.    He  received  a  public-school  eduoa- 
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tion,  served  some  time  as  sa^eriDtesdent  of  publio  in  JaDuary,  1890.    In  his  long  parliamentaiy  career 

schools,  was  register  of  deeds  m  Straflford  County  in  he  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  Oppofatioo. 

1855-'60,  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  was  respected  no  leas  by  his  adversaries  than  by 

of  New  Hampsnire  in  1860,  and  resided  to  become  his  political  associates,  and  as  a  lawyer  he  enjor^ 

a  1st  lieutenant  and  quartermaster  of  the  7th  New  a  high  reputation  and  occupied  important  places  of 

Hampshire  Infantry.  Oct.  22, 1861.    In  1862  he  was  trust,  among  them  that  of  manager  of  the  Danish 

promoted  captain ;  trom  December,  1862,  till  July  1,  Farmers'  Savings  Bank,  which  began  with  a  fev 

1864,  he  served  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  ol  thousand  kroner  and  has  to-day  50,000,000. 
the  Potomac ;  wan  then  appointed  an  additional  pa^-        Annthaiii  Baron  Julea  d'^  a  Belgian  statesman,  bore 

master,  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  m  in  1804 ;  died  in  Brussels  in  0<^ber,  189(».    He  en- 

the  Department  of  the  Platte,  and  in  Wyoming  Ter-  tered  the  civil  service  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  1843 

ritory,  and  on  March  IS,  1865.  was  brevetted  lieuten-  became  Minister  of  Justice,  exchanging  this  portfolio 

ant^colonel  of  volunteers  for  raithful  and  meritorious  for  that  of  the  Interior,  and  later  for  that  of  War,  and 

services  during  tlie  war.    He  was  mustered  out  of  the  retiring  in  1847.    In  1849  he  became  a  member  of  the 


April  29,  1882;  and  was  appointea  captam  and  as-  net,  in  which  ne  chose  for  himself  the  portfolio  of 

sistant  quartermaster,  Nov.  18, 1884.  Foreign  Affaire,  the  most  important  and  difficult  offiee 

Zillioz,  Jaoob^  clergyman,  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  between  Frazioe  and 

Oct.  14, 1849 ;  died  tnere,  Dec.  81^  1890.    In  1862  he  Germany.    An  un^pular  appointment  entailed  the 

became  a  novitiate  of  the  Benedictine  Order  at  St.  defeat  and  resignation  of  his  ministry  at  the  dose  of 

Vincents  College,  Westmoreland,  Pa. ;  in  1868  went  1871.  He  was  cliosen  President  of  the  Senate  in  18S4. 

to  Europe  to  finish  his  education ;  in  1869  attended  Aubey  Hyaohitlis  Laurent  TUopldle^  a  French  naval 

the  (Ecumenical  Council  in  Borne,   and  ailerward  officer,  b^ni  Nov.  22, 1826 ;  died  in  Pans,  Dec  30, 

spent  several  years  in  the  Jesuit  University  at  Inns-  1880.    He  entered  the  French  Naval  A<»demy  in 

bruck,  Austria,  and  at  Regensburg,  Bavaria.    In  1872  1840,  and  from  the  date  of  his  first  commiatdon  nea> 

he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Boman  Catholic  ly  the  whole  of  his  life  was  spent  on  the  sea.    He  was 

Churoh,  and,  in  recognition  of  his  scholarly  attain-  a  post  captain  during  the  French  war,  and  was  wts- 

ments,  the  Pope  granted  a  dispensation  for  him  to  re-  ent  at  all  the  engagements  on  the  Loire.    In  188v-'81 

oeive  the  degree  of  D.  D.  a  year  earlier  than  is  com-  he  wns  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Martuiicjue.    In 

mon  in  the  Komon  Church.    Dr.  Zilliox  returned  to  1887  Bear- Admiral  Aube  was  i^ven  the  portfolio  of  th« 


Priory^ 

being  then  the  youngest  abbot  m  the  world.    Failing  begun.    He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  torpedo  boat^, 

health  caused  him  to  resign  in  1886.  and  to  him  the  French  navy  is  indebted  tor  the  new 
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few  of  the  most  emin^^^^^^^                               in  di^t^^^^ 

1890  may  be  found  m  their  alphabetical  places  ^ife  of  a  notiy  of  Maiseillee,  and  became  an  agitator 

m  this  volume,  accompanied  with  portraits.  for  the  emancipation  of  women.     Essaying  to  pnh- 

Adler,  Hathaa  Konroii  Chief  Babbi  of  the  British  Or-  lish  a  journal  under  the  empire,  she  was  prosecuted 

thodox  Jews,  bom  in  Hanover  in  1808:  died  in  Brigh-  by  the  authorities,  and  an  izgunction  was  iasocd  on 

ton,  Jan.  21,  1890.    He  was  the  son  or  the  Chief  I^b-  Uie  ground  that  only  a  French  citizen  ei^oyin<r  foU 

bi  of  Hanover,  a  descendant  of  the  priestly  family  of  dvil  and  political  rights  was  authorised  by  law  to 

Aaron.    He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Gdttingen,  print  a  newspaper.    She  then  arranged  meetings  for 

Erlangen,  and  Warzburg,  and  was  appointed  Cnief  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  the  health  d 

Babbi  of  Oldenburg  in  1829,  and  in  1880  of  Hanover,  women  under  tlie  presidenov  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 

In  1845  he  waa  called  to  London  as  Chief  Babbi  of  the  the  younger.     Macuune  Audouard  traveled  through 

United  CoD^p^gations  of  the  British  Empire.   The  bit-  l^pt  and  Turkey  and  visited  the  community  of  the 

ter  animosities  awakened  bv  the  sentence  of  excommu-  AK)rmons,  and  published  essays  treating  of  the  cno- 

nication  pronounced  by  his  predecessor  against  the  ditions  of  women  in  those  countries.     In  her  lat^ 

reforming  Jews  who  had  undertaken  to  remodel  the  years  she  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  equal  polid- 

Oennan  ritual  of  the  syna^j^ogue  were  appeased  in  a  cal  rights  for  women,  and  oiganized  meetings  for  the 

freat  measure  by  his  conciliatory  ways,  and  though  propagation  of  this  idea, 
e  held  firmly  to  the  traditional  rite  and  the  two  bod-  Aoanpaig,  Prinoe  Earl|  an  Austrian  statesman,  bora 
ies  remained  apart,  they  worked  together  for  charita-  May  1, 1814;  died  Jan.  4, 1890.  Sncoeedinir  early  to 
ble  and  educational  purposes,  in  which  they  were  the  great  fiimilv  estates  of  Wlaschin  in  Bohemia  and 
joined  by  members  of  the  older  Portuguese  and  Span-  Qottachee  in  Camiola,  and  lands  besides  in  Mofaria 
ish  congregaUons,  who  were  inde|>enaent  of  the  Chief  and  upper  Austria,  he  devoted  himself  to  their  man- 
Babbits  authority,  which  otberwiiie  extended  to  all  agemcnt  and  occupied  himself  little  wiUi  i>oljti€S, 
parts  of  the  Briti!«h  Empire  and  to  other  oountries  beyond  taking  his  stand  among  the  higher  Bohemian 
whero  there  were  Englii^h-spcaking  Hebrews  follow-  aristocracy  with  the  section  that  &vored  Mod«f«te 
ing  the  German  rite.  His  unbending  adherence  to  Liberal  tendencies  and  siding  with  the  fiunilies  i>f 
tlie  Talmudical  observances  was  repugnant  to  a  large  Clam  and  Windischgrfttz,  and  a  branch  of  the  Thons 
section  of  the  younger  generation  of  Hebrews,  though  against  Czech  nationali>«tic  ideas.  In  1860  began  hi> 
no  new  schism  arose.  His  chief  literary  work  was  political  career,  when  Sc^merling,  in  order  to  coqd- 
*^Nethina  Lag^r,"  a  commentary  in  Hebrew  on  the  teractthe  Czechish  influence  of  Pnnoe  Karl  Schwann o- 
Chaldaic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  known  as  the  beig,  bad  him  proposed  as  President  of  the  Bohemian 
**  Targum "  of  Onkelos.  He  wrote  other  books  in  House  of  Nobles.  He  won  over  others  to  the  new 
classical  Hebrew^  and  published  a  volume  of  *^  Ser-  system  of  centralism,  and  in  a  short  time  stood  at  the 
mons  on  the  Jewish  Faith.''  head  of  a  partj  of  Lioeral  Bohemian  peers  with  G«r- 
Albert!,  Oarl,  a  Danish  politician,  bom  in  1814;  died  man  sympathies  in  oppoution  to  Auersperg'a  feudal- 
in  the  latter  part  of  Ma^,  1890.-  He  entered  politics  istic  Conservative  Czech.  The  rivalry  between  the 
soon  after  terminating  his  legal  studies  in  1889,  and  two  prinoelv  houses  forms  a  part  of  Uie  modem 
by  his  editorials  in  the  ^^KiObenhavns  Posten''  did  history  of  Bohemia,  and  was  important  in  its  in- 
great  service  for  the  Liberal  party.  In  1849  he  was  fiuence  on  the  political  development  of  the  Austrian 
elected  to  the  Folkething  for  the  district  of  Soroe.  Emfiire.  His  partisan  zeal  was  no  obstadle  m  hi^ 
This  seat  he  held  tUl  illness  compelled  him  to  resign  presiding  with  fairness  over  the  House  of  Lords  from 
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1861,  when  he  was  chosen  its  president.     Retiring  and  following;  the  results  of  scientific  progress,  bat 
when  Count  Belcredi  succeeded  Bchmerling  as  A  us-  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  she  gave  her 
tiian  Prime  Minister,  he  returned  to  preside  over  its  mind  entirely  to  benevolent  schemes^  founmug  hos- 
deliberataons  again  ror  a  short  time  after  the  fall  of  pitals^  training-schools,  people's  kitchens,  and  other 
the  BelOTedi  ministry,  till  he  was  called,  on  Dec.  80,  estabhshments  for  the  oeneUt  of  the  lower  classes. 
1867,  to  the  head  of  the  so-called  hourgeoii  ministry.  She  was  the  founder  of  the  German  Women's  Red 
which  included  among  its  members  Count  Taafe  ana  Cross  Guild  in  1870.    She  always  took  a  strong  in- 
the  leaders  of  the  Constitutional  party  in  the  Aus-  terest  in  the  theory  of  education,  and  gavp  muoh 
trian  House  of  Deputies.     Prince    Auersperg   was  thought  and  labor  to  forming  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
accused  of  time-servmg  opportunism  by  his  enemies,  dren,  the  Crown-Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  who  be- 
because  he  took  office  on  the  dualistic  reorganization  came  the  Emperor  Friedrich,  and  hU  sister,  seven 
of  the  empire,  after  having  obstinately  contended  years  his  junior,  the  present  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden, 
with  Sohmerling  a^inst  the  Hungarian  demands.  Baooarinl,  Alftedoi  an  Italian  statesman,  bom  in  the 
*'*'  The  Austrian  patriot  must  henoefomi  have  a  divided  Romagna  in  1826;  died  in  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
heart,'*  he  had  said  at  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  October,  1890.    He  took  part  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
Upper  Chamber,  and  after  he  became  minister  his  dom  and  national  independence  in  1848,  fighting  at 
piirmM  was  that  **  union  must  be  sacrificed  to  preserve  Treviso,  Vicenza,  and  Bologna,  and  when  the  cause 
unity."    As  President  of  the  BurgerminuUrium  he  was  lost  he  went  back  to  his  province  to  settle  down 
came  into  conflict  with  his  colleagues,  who  were  in  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  having  studied  en- 
haate  to  carry  out  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  new  system,  gineering ;  but  the  authorities  would  not  permit  him 
which  the  old  Centralist,  who  never  was  able  to  rec-  to  take  his  diploma,  and  did  not  withdraw  their  ob- 
ognize  the  political  capabilities  of  the  Hungarians  jections  till  he  had  ^ven  undeniable  proofs  of  Ins 
and  contemned  them  as  an  inlbrior  race,  was  uow  to  ability^  while  serving  for  four  years  in  a  subordinate 
accept.    He  ofcrjected  also  to  Count  Beust's  constant  capacity.    When  the  national  contest  was  renewed, 
interferenoo  in  internal  politics,  and  when,  in  1868,  he  was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  ardent  and  untir- 
thc  head  of  the  Common  Ministry  negotiated  with  ingof  the  conttpirators,  and  after  the  Papal  and  foreign 
the  Czech  leaders  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Aus-  dominion  was  overthrown,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
trian  Parliament,  Auersperg  took  the  opportunitv  to  in  the  political  oiganizntion  of  the  Romagna,  directed 
resign.     When  constitutional  principles  seemed  for  a  important  works  of  en^eering  in  that  province  and 
time  to  triumph  again,  instead  of  returning  as  chief  in  the  Marcmme  of  Tuscany,  held  office  in  the  local 
of  the  Austrian  Cabmet,  he  put  forward  his  brother  administration,  was  pro-syndic  of  Ravenna,  and,  after 
Adolf  for  the  place.    As  chief  marshal  of  the  prov-  twice  being  elected  to  the  Chamber  and  unseated  on 
ince,  he  presiaed  over  the  sittings  of  the.  Bohemian  account  ofnis  official  posts,  he  was  finally  admitted  to 
Diet  from  1882  till  it  was  dissolved  in  1884.  Parliament,  in  which  he  afterward  represented  Ra- 
Auguta,  Dowajzer  German  Empress,  bom  in  Wei-  venna  continuously.    In  1876  he  was  appointed  Un- 
mar,  Sept.  30,  1811 ;  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  7,  1890.  der  Secretaiy  of  Public  Works  in  the  ministry  of 
She  waa  a  dau^rbter  of  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Saxe-  Depretis,  but  oould  not  agree  with  hLs  chief,  and  soon 
Weimar  and  his  wi&.  Maria  Paulovna,  Grand  Duchess  retired.    Cairoli  in  1 878  called  him  to  the  head  of  this 
of  Russia.  Herchildnoodandearlyyouth  were  passed  department  of  the  Grovemment,  and  for  five  yeax» 
amid  the   literary   influences  that  made  the   court  he  was  minister  under  a  succession  of  governments. 
of  ber  grandfather,  Karl  August,  friend  of  Goethe  and  He  contended  ogiunst  the  policy  of  Depretis,  who  re- 
patron  of  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Herder,  the  nursery  fused  to  act  with  the  Left  alone,  and  when  that  sa^- 
of  modem  German  poetry.    Her  elder  sister,  Marie,  cious  minister  obtained  a  strong  coalition  migonty, 
became  the  wife  or  the  third  son  of  King  Friedrich  Baccarini,  who  had  been  the  most  uncompromising 
Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia  in  1827,  and  in  February,  of  the  new  departure,  left  the  ministry,  and  ranged 
1829,  she  was  betrothed,  and  on  June  11  wedded  to  himself  in  Opposition  with  other  Radical  leaders, 
the  elder  brother,  Prince  Wilhelm,  then  thirty  years  of  forming  one  of  the  so-called  Pentarchy^  of  whidi 
ai^.      The  titvorite  granddaughter  of  the  princely  Crispi,  Cairoli,  Nicotera,  and  Zanardelii  were  the 
Maecenas  of  German  utenftture,  she  had  received  the  other  members.      When  Crispi  finally  entered  the 
special  attention  of  the  aged  Goethe  and  of  the  con-  ministry  and,  on  the  death  of  Depretis,  succeeded  to 
steUation  of  bright  spirits  at  Weimar,  and  brought  the  premiership,  Baccarini  maintained  his  indepcnd- 
to  Berlin  literary  tastes  and  intellectual  sympathies  ent   and  unyielding  attitude,  still  clinging  to  the 
that  were  fUrther  nurtured  and   developed   oy  her  hope  of  forming  a  Government  of  the  pure  Left, 
intercourse  with  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Fried-  Although  he  had  long  ceased  to  play  a  prominent 
rich   von  Raumer.     Her  intellectuality  and  refined  part  in  politics,  his  name  and  fame  were  always  fresh 
SBtfthetic  tastes  were  not  shared  by  her  martial  hus-  in  the  public  mind,  and  when  his  life  was  ebbing 
bond,  and  even  the  uncommon  beauty  that  she  pos-  away  the  whole  Italian  nation  watched  anxiously  the 
ncssea  in  her  youth  failed  to  win  his  afifectious,  for  fate  of  the  political  philosopher  and  champion  of 
they  had  been' drawn  elsewhere  before  he  met  the  liberty  whose  oivic  virtue,  moral  courage,  and  amia- 
yonng  princess.     Their  relations  therefore  remained  bility  ot  character  commanded  universal  respect. 
always  very  cold,  and  except  in  her  literary  pastimes,  BuneSf  Sir  Edwirdf  an  Fnglish  politician,  bom  on 
taste  for  art,  works  of  charity,  and  the  introduction  May  28, 1800;  died  near  Leeds.  March  2,  1890.    He 
of  more  correct  and  dignified  manners  at  court,  the  was  educated  at  the  Dissenters'  Grammar  School  in 
Queen  had  small  room  for  the  exercise  of  her  active  Manchester,  became  a  reporter  on  his  father's  par^r. 
brain,  and  none  at  all  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  polit-  the  Leeds  '*  Mercury,"  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  interested 
ical  leaninsfS  toward  free  institutions  springing  from  himself  in  educational  and  social  questions,  took  a 
the  recollection  that  her  grandfather  was  the  first  leading  part  in  the  tbrmation  in  his  native  town  of  the 
German  prince  to  grant  a  constitution  to  his  subjects.  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  pioneer 
and  fostered  by  contact  with  the  English  court  when  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  a  promi- 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  a  fugitive  from  his  country  nent  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  parliament- 
^srthe  uprising  of  1848.     Her  influence  probably  ary  and  municipal  reform,  religious  equality,  the  re- 
bad  some  effect  on  his  action  in  granting  the  consti-  peal  of  the  corn  laws,  the  revision  of  the  criminal 
tution  that  his  brother  would  never  have  si^rned.  laws,  and  especiallv  of  the  cause  of  temperance  among 
Qaeen  Augusta  in  early  life  was  a  musician  and  the  the  masses.     On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Matthew 
composer  of  marches  and  of  *^  The  Masquerade,"  a  Talbot  Baines,  in  1S59,  he  was  elected  to  represent 
tKillet  that  has  ottcn  been  given  in  the  opera  house.  Leeds  in  Parliament.    He  wa<  a  member  of  the  com- 
Rhe  was  also  an  amateur  artist,  and  made  the  draw-  mission  to  inquire  into  the  sohool  system  in  1866-'68. 
ings  of  *'  Wartburg- Bl&tter  "  0363),  "  Rheinanlagen  and  a  warm  supporter  ot  the  school  act  of  1870,  and 
be?  Coblenx"  (1865),  and,  with  her  daughter,  tlioso  as  a  representative  Dissenter  he  energetically  opposed 
of  a  book  on  the  ornamentation  of  Lutheran  church  church  rates  and  religious  tests  in  tlie  univelisities  and 
architecture.  She  was  much  interested  In  encouraging  worked  lor  the  bill  to  disestablish  the  Church  in  Ire- 
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landf  but  dUtintfuiiihed  himself  most  of  all  by  bring- 
ing forward  bil^  in  1861  and  1864  for  enlarging  the 
electoral  franchise,  and  in  1865  by  drawing  to  his 
measure  the  support  of  the  Liberal  ministers  and  pav- 
ing the  way  for  tiie  subsequent  parliamentary  reforms. 
Owing  to  differences  with  hia  constituents  he  lost  iiis 
seat  in  1874.  He  was  knighted  in  1880.  Sir  Edward 
Buines  was  a  working  joumaliHt  for  seventy  yean. 
Besides  a  life  of  his  fatiier,  he  published  a  *^  Histoiy 
ot  the  English  Cotton  Manufacture"  (1886),  and  lect- 
ures and  tracts  on  social  and  political  questions. 

Bametti  Jokni  an  English  musician,  oorn  near  Bed- 
ford, July  15,  1802;  died  April  17,  1890.  He  was 
the  son  or  a  German  father  and  a  Hungarian  mother ; 
sang  in  Druiy  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  theatres  as  a 
child ;  studied  the  piano  and  composition  under  Fer- 
dinand Bies,  Knlkbrcnner.  Sento  Perer,  William 
Huzloy.  and  iCarcier  Schneider,  and  in  1834  produced 
the  **  Mountain  Hylnh,''  the  first  successful  English 
opera,  which  was  followed  in  1886  by  *^  Fair  ^sa- 
mond,'*  and  in  1889  by  "  Faiinelli."  In  addition  to 
these  operas  he  composed  ^*  The  Pet  of  the  Petti- 
coats,'* "The  Carnival  of  Naples,"  **  Before  Break- 
fast,'* "  Mr.  Mallett,"  and  *'  Win  and  wear  her," 
light  musical  dramas  that  were  all  popular,  and  near- 
ly a  thousand  songs  and  ballads,  among  which  the 
best  known  are  "  £se.  Gentle  Moon."  "  Kot  a  Drum 
was  heard,"  and  the  "  Light  Guitjir."  He  married  in 
1889  a  daughter  of  Bobert  Lindley,  a  famous  violon- 
cellist, andresided  for  the  rest  of  nis  life  at  Chelten- 
ham, devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the 
voice  and  the  bent  method  of  vocal  training,  on  which 
he  published  an  important  treatise. 

Banernfild,  Eduaia  von,  an  Austrian  poet,  bom  in 
1802 ;  died  in  Ddbling,  near  Viennik  Aug.  9,  1890. 
He  was  tlie  son  of  poor  parents,  and  in  1825  obtained 
a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  State  Lottery.  He  was 
not  known  as  a  writer  till  the  ruvolutaonarT  epoch  of 
1848,  when  he  became  the  laureate  of  tne  popular 
cause  and  wrote  pieces  for  the  royal  theatre,  in  which 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  eauality  that  had  been  banned 
under  the  iron  rule  of  Mettemich  were  glowingly 
eulogized.  When  the  reaction  triumphed,  he  was 
told  that  he  must  either  cease  to  write  or  leave  the 
Government  service,  and  in  1851  he  chose  to  give  up 
his  appointment  ana  devote  himself  to  literature.  Ho 
wrote  a  great  number  of  gracetiil  plays  picturing  the 
joyous  life  of  the  Viennese,  full  of  tender  sentiment 
and  homely  humor,  and  in  spirit  and  style  racy  of  the 
Boenes,  customs,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the  people 
of  his  native  town.  In  youth  he  was  a  fHend  of  Franz 
Schubert,  for  whose  opera  "  Graf  von  Gleichen,"  he 
wrote  the  libretto.  Hih  most  fumoua  plays  are :  **  Der 
deutsche  Krieger,"  "  Der  neue  Mensch,''  ■*  Der  Kate- 
gorische  Imperativ,"  and  ^' Modeme  Jugend."  He 
was  buned  at  the  expense  of  the  city  in  the  indosure 
reserved  for  its  illustrious  dead,  by  the  side  of  the 
tombs  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 

Baxter,  William  Edward,  an  English  politician,  bom 
in  Dundee  in  1825 ;  died  in  London,  Aug.  10,  1890. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  succeeded 
Joseph  Hume  as  member  of  Parliament  for  Montrose 
in  1855.  He  declined  office  several  times  before  he 
became  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  1863  in  an  administration  pledged  to  econo- 
my. In  l871-*78  he  was  Secretary  to  Uie  Treasury. 
He  was  a  conspicuous  Mend  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  of  secession,  and  has  always  been  a  vig- 
orous opponent  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Mr.  Baxter  was  a  merchant . 
in  the  tbreign  trade  at  Dundee,  and  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  "  Impressions  of  Central  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope" (1850);  "The.Tagus  and  the  Tiber"  (1852) ; 
"  America  and  the  Americans  "  (1855) ;  "  Hints  to 
Thinkers,  or  Lectures  for  the  Times"  (1860) ;  *'  Free 
Italy"  (1874);  and  "  A  Winter  in  India"  (1882). 

Beloattel,  Jean  Baptists  de  Laoosta  de,  a  French  I^e- 
gitimist  politician,  bom  in  1821 ;  died  in  Colomicrs, 
near  Toulnuse,  Jan.  21, 1890.  His  life  had  been  taken 
up  with  agricultural  occupations  till  1871,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber.    There  he  became  the 


leader  of  the  Extreme  Bight,  which  opposed  not  only 
Thiers,  but  the  MacMahon  septennate.  In  1878  u 
headed  the  fitly  Deputies  who  made  a  pilgrimsge  to 
Paray  -  le  -  Monial.  He  securad  the  adoption  of  a 
clause  in  the  new  Constitution  directing  th*t  prayers 
should  be  offered  in  the  churchea  at  the  opening  of 
every  sesidon  of  the  Parliam^it.  Thib  clause  was 
soon  stricken  out.  M.  de  Belcaz>tel  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  from  1876  till  1879,  when  lie  fiuled  to  be 
re-elected,  and  retired  from  polithad  life.  The  ear- 
nestness of  his  convictions  was  admired  by  thoee  «ho 
least  svmp&thized  with  his  medieval  ideas. 

BeloL  Adolphfl,  a  French  novelist,  bom  at  Poixit4- 
Pitre,  Guadaioupe,  Nov.  6, 1821 ;  died  in  Paria,  Dec 
18, 1890.  Atler  traveling  through  the  United  Staiei 
and  South  America  and  studying  law  in  Paris,  he  be- 
ffan  to  practice  as  an  advocate  at  Hancj,  but  altered 
nis  mind  and  entered  on  a  literary  career,  although 
his  first  novel,  ^^Ch&timent"  ^Paris,  1855),  was  ncC 
successful,  nor  his  first  play,  a  comedy  in  one  act 
called  "  A  la  camnogne,''  produced  two  years  later. 
The  novel,  which  ne  published  at  his  own  charge,  wft$ 
pecuniarily  profitable,  for  while  he  was  absent  <m  a 
seoond  journey  through  the  United  States  the  edition 
was  bought  bv  deludted  purchasers  who  wanted  the 
*'  Ch&timents  "  of  Victor  Huiso.  His  seoond  play  was 
**  Le  Testament  de  Cdsar  Girodot,"  a  comedy  in  tluee 
acts,  written  with  the  assistance  of  Oharlea  Edmocd 
Villetard,  which  from  its  first  production  at  the  Odeoo 
Theatre,  on  Sept.  80,  1859,  till  the  present  dav  ha& 
never  ceased  to  amuse  the  theatre^ing  public  of 
Paris.  Belot  wrote  novels,  some  of  wbicn  pa»«d 
through  one  hundred  editions,  which  he  dramatiafd 
Some  of  his  plays  reached  two  hundred  represents 
tions.  One  or  his  novels,  poiblisbed  in  the  *^  Figaro,^ 
was  suppressed  as  being;  immoral.  The  most  o^ 
brated  of  them  is  ^^Miraame  Giraud,  ma  femme" 
(1870).  A  series  of  four  connected  novels  entitled 
^'Les  Mystdres  mondains,"  ^^Les  Baigneusca  *  de 
Trouville,"  ^^  Madame  Vitel  et  Madctnoiselle  Le- 
lidvre,"  and  "  Une  niaison  centnde  des  fcmmes,"  vis 
his  most  ambitions  work  of  fiction.  More  popular 
were:  "Le  Parricide"  (187a);  "Memoiies  d'an 
caiasier"  (1874);  "Heltoe  et  Mathilde,"  "Deox 
femmcs."  and  "  Folies  de  jeunesse."  *^  Dacnlaid  et 
Lubin ''  is  a  sequel  to  "  Le  Parridde."  **  La  Sultaoe 
Parisienne"  was  translated  into  &]glish  (Londco, 
1879).  "  Fromont  jeune  et  Klsler  aini  "  ia  a  drana 
founded  on  Alphonae  Daudet's  novel  of  the  saoM 
name.  Among  his  most  famous  works  are :  *^  Draice 
de  la  Eue  de  Paix."  "  L' Article  47,"  "  Miaa  Mutton," 
"  La  Femme  de  feu,"  "  La  Fcmme  de  elace,"  ^*  La 
Venus  noire,"  **  Un  secret  de  famille,'*^  "  La  Ven- 
geance du  mari,"  "Les  Parents  terribletf^/'  **Le^ 
Maris  k  syst^me."  His  *' £tranglenrs  de  Paris"  is 
a  famous  piece  that  was  first  acted  at  the  Porte  Su 
Martin  Theatre  on  March  17,  1880.  Belot  earned  a 
vast  sum  of  money  by  his  plays  and  noveK  Ue  was 
made  a  knisrht  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867. 

Blggar,  Joseph  QilUa.  an  Irish  politidan,  bom  in 
Bel&st  in  1828 ;.  died  in  London,  Feb.  19,  1890.  He 
entered  his  father's  business  in  voutb,  and  in  1^1 
succeeded  as  head  of  the  firm,  which  dealt  in  hactn 
and  provisions.  He  engaged  in  poUtios  fh>m  1869, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Constr 
Cavan  in  1874.  He  became  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood,  with 
the  objecL  however^  of  cneoking  the  progresa  of  the 
physical-force  doctrine  and  leading  toe  orgamatioD 
mto  the  channel  of  constitutional  agitation.  He 
ranged  himself  by  the  side  of  Charles  Ptewart  Par- 
nell  when  the  latter  entered  Parliament  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  April  22, 1875.  he  introduced.  In  oon- 
tending  against  the  passajge  or  the  Peaoa  Pnservatkfn 
bill,  the  redoubtable  tactics  that  came  to  be  known  as 
obstruction  by  occupying  the  time  of  the  Hobw  ftir 
four  hours  in  reading  and  commenting  cm  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Westmeath  Commisaion.  He.  took  as 
active  part  in  the  Land  League  moveuientt  and  wae 
one  of  the  original  treasurers  of  the  Leagne.  In 
August,  1877,  ho  was  expeUcd  from  the  f cniaa  or- 
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samzatioQ.    In  1880  he  delivered  aggressive  epeeohea  the  BriUith  embasBV  in  Paris,  whence  he  was  recalled 

in  Ireland,  and  in  1880-'81  he  wan  one  of  the  trav-  in  May,  1882,  to  take  charge  of  the  military  police  in 

ersera  in  the  state  trials.     He  was  one  of  the  few  Ireland  as  assistant  under-seoretary.    This  post  he 

pxtMninent  members  of  the  Irish  part^r  who  were  never  resigned  in  the  following  July.    In  1884  he  served 

in  j>rison,  which  he  escaped  at  tnat  time  by  going  to  with  the  Nile  expedition  as  deputy  a4jutant-ceneral, 

Paris  atler  the  suppression  of  the  Land  league  and  and  subee(}uently  as  second  in  command  of  the  river 

living  for  a  considerable  period  in  exile.    Alter  his  column,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  suooeedmg 

recum  he  was  made  the  defendant  in  a  sen^uitional  to  the  chief  command  of  the  colunm  when  Gen.  Earle 

breach  of  promise  suit  brought  bv  fanny  Hyland,  was  killed.    He  was  promoted  migor>ffeneral,  and  on 

who6e  acquaintance  he  made  abroad.  Jan.  1, 1886,  was  appointed  head  of  tne  intelligence 

Blaiudiatti  Jowph  Oodexk^  a  Canadian  statesman,  department  ot  the  British  army.    Gen.  Brackenbury 

born  in  8t.  Pierre,  June  7,  1829;  died  in  Quebec,  published  a  **  Narrative  of  the  Ashantee  >Var''  and 

Jan.  2, 1890.    He  studied  medicine,  raised  a  battalion  *^  The  River  Column.'' 

of  volunteers  and   was  commander  of  the   troops  Braiid«  JdhsneB  Henrioos,  President  of  the  Orange 

filadoned  south  of  the  St  Lawrence  during  the  Fenian  Free  State,  bom  in  Cape  Town,  Dec.  6,  1828 ;  died 

raid  of  18G6  and  in  1870,  engaged  in  the  railroad  Julv  16, 1890.    He  was  a  son  of  Sir  C.  Brand,  Speaker 

business  and  entered  politics,  became  a  member  of  of  tne  Cape  Assembly,  who  died  in  1875,  and  was  edu- 

the  Canadian  Assembly  in  1861  and  after  the  act  of  cated  at  tne  South  Ai'rican  College  and  at  the  Univer^ 

union  of  the  Quebec  Assembly^  officiating  as  Speaker  sity  of  Leyden,  where  he  received  his  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 

till  1875.    In  1878  he  was  appomted  a  member  of  the  in  1845.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1849,  returned  to 

Catholic  section  of  the  Quebec  Council  of  Education.  Cape  Colony,  and  till  1868  was  an  advocate  in  the 

Beinip  defeated  in  the  town  of  Levis,  of  which  he  was  Supreme  Court.    In  1858  he  was  appointed  Professor 

mayor  for  six  years,  and  which  he  represented  as  a  of  Law  in  the  South  African  College.    He  was  elected 

Liberal  Conservative  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  th>m  President  of  the  Orange  River  Kepublic  in  1868,  and 

1867  till  1875,  he  was  elected  for  Belleohasse,  and  rep-  in  1869,  1874,  1879,  1884,  and  1B89  was  re-elected. 

resented  that  constituency  until  he  was  re-elected  for  He  was  a  believer  in  the  necessaiy  subordination  of 

L^evia  in  ls78.  the  Orange  Republic  to  the  policy  of  the  British  Gov- 

Boflbm,  Sir  Edgarp  English  sculptor,  bom  in  Vienna,  emment,  whicn  consequently  showed  him  every  mark 

Austria,  July  4, 1884 ;  died  in  London,  Dec.  12,  1890.  of  favor  and  in  1882  knighted  him. 

His  father,  a  Hungaria^.  waa  director  of  the  Austrian  BanSi  Sir  Qeogef  a  Scotch  ship  owner,  bom  in 

mint.    After  studying  nis  art  in  Vieiina,  Paris,  and  Glasgow,  Dec,  10, 1795;  died  at  nemyss  Ha^,  June 

Italy,  he  settled  in  England  in  1862.    He  executed  a  2, 1890.    He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  minister, 

ooloasal  statue  of  the  Queen  in  1869,  and  received  and  in  1818  went  into  mercantile  business  in  Glas- 

many  other  oommis^ons  from  her;  was  appointed  her  gow.    His  firm  acquired  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade, 

sculptor  in  ordinaiy  in  1881  ^  and  in  July,  1889,  was  and  in  1824  engaged  in  steam  navigation.    He  raised 

created  a  baronet.    Among  his  best-known  works  are  tibe  capital  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  line  of  trans- 

a  colossal  statue  of  John  Bunyan  and  stetues  of  Lord  atlantic  steam  packets,  suggested  to  him  bv  Samuel 

JSvfi&r  of  Ma^dala.  Earl  Russell,  Lord  Lawrence,  Cunard,  of  Halifax,  the  first  four  of  which,  all  wooden 

Thomas  Carlyle,  William  Tyndall,  Lords  Beacons-  raddle-wheel  vessels,  were  built  in  1840.    Cunard, 

field  and  Stratford  de  Redclyffe,  and  Dean  Stanley,  ^ums,  and  Maclver,  the  founders  of  the  company, 

He  made  busts  of  many  of  the  British  statesmen,  bought  out  the  other  shareholders,  and  George  Bums 

nnilitery  men,  and  men  of  science,  bronze  figures  of  managed  its  affairs  until  he  retired  in  1860,  and  trans- 

£unous  race  horses,  and  models  of  lions  and  bulls.  ierred  the  direction  to  his  son  John.    He  was  created 

Booth,  Oathadnsy  wife  of  Gen.  William  Booth,  the  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889. 

OT^canizer  and  chief  of  the  Salvation  Army,  bora  in  CUIawayi  Heoxy,  an  English  missionaiy,  bom  Jan. 


oni 
earned  fbr  her  the  title  of  its  *^  mother."  She  was  a  his  refigious"  bent  in  1854  by  going 
fluent  and  effective  plattbrra  speaker  and  the  author  Bishop  Colenso  in  his  missionary  enterprise.  He 
of  books  written  in  aid  of  the  oiyanization  and  ite  was  ordained  and  appointed  to  the  first  church  built 
missionary  objects,  among  which  are  ^*  Godliness,"  in  Natel,  St.  Andrew^s  at  Pietermaritzburg,  in  Sep- 
**  Heathen  England,"  and  *^  The  Relation  of  the  tember,  1858.  He  founded  in  1858  the  missionary 
Salvation  Army  to  Church  and  Stete."  When  she  stetion  of  Spring  Vale,  which  he  made  a  center  of 
died,  instead  of  si*nis  of  grief  and  mourning,  her  Christian  and  oiviliring  influence  amon^  the  Zulu 
relatives  and  associates  gave  public  expression  to  Caffres,  with  whose  language,  beliefk,  traditions,  laws, 
their  joy  over  her  passage  to  a  happier  stete.  and  customs  he  became  thoroughly  familiar.  Dr. 
BraokinUnayf  Hmur,  an  English  general,  bom  in  Callaway  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  reducing 
Bolin^broke,  Lincolnshire,  Sept.*  1,  1887  :  died  in  the  Cafire  hmguage  to  writing,  and  made  translations 
London,  June  20.  1890.  lie  was  educated  at  Eton  of  the  Bible  and  the  prayer-book.  In  1874  he  was 
and  at  tne  Woolwich  Military  Academy,  entered  the  consecrated  at  Edinburgh  Bishop  of  Independent  Caf- 
artillerv,  and  served  in  1857  and  1858  in  the  suppres-  ihiria,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Umteta,  oon- 
aion  or  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  India,  after  which  he  tniniiu^  now  a  church,  a  theological  school  for  natives, 
returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  instmctor  in  schools  for  native  ana  European  children,  and  other 
artillery  and  subsequently  Protcssor  of  Military  institutions  of  his  creation.  Bishop  Callaway  pub- 
History  in  the  Roval  Military  Academy.  During  the  lished  "  ZuluNursery  Tales  "  in  Zulu  and  EiurUhh. 
Franco  German  War  he  was  the  chief  representetive  Oanuffvon,  Henry  Howard  Molynaiix  Herbert,  Earl  of, 
of  the  British  society  for  aiding  the  sick  and  wounded,  an  English  stetesman,  bom  June  24.  1881 ;  died  in 
In  ]878-'74  he  served  aa  militery  secretary  to  Sir  London,  June  28,  1890.  He  took  high  rank  as  a 
Gftmet  Wolsele^  in  the  Ashantee  campaign,  and  in  student  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  and  having  suc- 
1875  went  on  a  spedal  mission  to  Natel.  He  was  oeeded  his  father  three  years  before,  he  began  to  teke 
•sKistaiit  adjutant-general  of  the  foroo  that  occupied  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords  after  his 
Cvpi^iB  >!>  l^d*  A^cl  organized  the  Cyprus  militery  graduation  in  1852.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Under 
ponce.  Aocompanyim;  Gen.  Wolselev  to  South  Secretory  of  Stete  for  the  Colonies.  >Vhen  Lord 
Africa  in  1879  as  militery  secretary,  ne  served  as  Derby  became  Prime  Minister  again  in  1866  he  made 
chief^f  steff  in  the  closing  operations  of  the  Zulu  Lord  CamarvonSecretarv  for  the  Colonies.  In  March, 
war  and  in  the  operations  against  Seooooeni.  In  1880  1867,  after  bringing  in  tne  bill  for  the  confederation 
he  waa  Lord  Lytton's  private  secretory  in  India,  and  of  the  British  r^orth  American  colonies,  he  resigned 
in  January,  1881,  waa  appointed  military  aUachi  to  because  he  could  not  agree  with  his  coUeagnea  on  the 
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ErovisioDtf  of  the  reform  bill  by  which  Disnteli  out-  leoons  de  mmiiaue  aux  fllleA  de  Louis  XV  "  (1648) : 

id  the  Liberals  and  transformed  the  CoQBtitutioD  into  '^Battaille  do  Tobern^ia"  (1857);  "Camp  de  Cl:a- 

a  democracy.    In  1874  Lord  Carnarvon  accepted  his  Ions"  (1859);    *'£n    route   pour  Vidmv  "  (1869): 

old  post  from  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  understanding  that  **■  Manoeuvres  d'automne  "  (18^ 6> ;  and  *^  fietoor dUo- 

he  snould  be  allowed  to  carry  out  in  S(»uth  Africa  the  kerman  "  (1878). 

policy  that  had  proved  suoces.«it'ul  In  Canada.    The        CDUitilaDf  Alszudrey  a  French  novelist,  bom  in  Sol- 
scheme  of  South  Africa  was  pashed  bv  the  Secretary  datenthal,  Lorraine,  in  1826 ;  died  in  Villeroomble, 
of  State  and  in  AfHca  by  Sir  Bartle  I^rere  in  a  man-  near  Paris,  Sept.  4,  lb90.    He  was  educated  at  P£d£- 
ner  that  caused  great  irritation  and  a  disturbance  in  burs^  College ;  entered  the  employ  of  a  firm  of  gla»»- 
political  relations  that  led  to  the  Zulu  and  Transvaal  blowers  in  Belgium,  his  family  having  been  in  the 
wars ;  but  before  the  war  in  Zululand  opened  Lord  same  busmesM ;  returned  to  his  college  as  a  teacher, 
Carnarvon  had  left  the  Cabinet,  having  resigned  on  thinking  it  better  for  his  prospects  in  the  Utenry  os- 
Jan.  24,  1878,  because  he  disapprove  another  of  reer  that  he  dreamed  ofy  and,  finding  a  younff  tovn»- 
Lord  Beaoonsfleld's  theatrical  strokes,  the  sending  of  man  who  nursed  a  similar  ambition,  be  b^an  to 
the  British  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.    He  remained  write  stories  with  him  for  the  local  jpapNeiH.    Cbatrisn 
out  of  oifiloe  till  June,  1885,  when  he  joined  Lord  became  a  clerk  and  eventuallv  cashier  in  the  £a«teni 
Salisbury's  short-lived  ministry  as  Lord  Lieutenant  Railway  offices,  but  continuea  his  literarr  partneisbip 
of  Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the  clabinot,  and  again  ro-  with  Erckmann.    They  wrote  a  play  cailod  *^  Alsaoe 
tired  before  the  resignation  of  the  Government  after  en  1814,"  which  for  political  reasons  was  forbidtka 
holding  the  famous  negotiations  with  Mr.  PamcU,  in  by  the  rrefect  of  Strasbunr,  where  it  was  placed  on 
wldch,  according  to  tbe  version  of  the  latter,  he  agreed  the  stage  in  1848.    **LMllustre  Docteur  Matbeus" 
to  secure  to  Ireland  a  parliament  in  fact  and  in  name.  (1858)  spread  their  reputation  beyond  Alaooe-Lor- 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  a  man  of  scholarly  ta.<ttes  and  raiue.    They  wrote  other  stories  in  rapid  succession, 
varied  accomplLihmenta  and  a  f^quent  contributor  to  dealing  mostly  with  Alsatian  life,  and  afterward  some 
the  ores^s.    l*rom  1878  till  1885  ho  was  President  of  tales  of  the  time  of  the  revolution  and  the  fiTwi  em- 
the  Dociety  of  Antiquaries.    lie  was  a  traveler  in  his  pire  that  were  too  pacific  in  tone  to  please  the  antbor- 
early  life,  and  in  1860  publiRhed  a  book  on  *'The  ities.    The  last  of  these  was  ^'Waterloo."    When  the 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon."     Journals  of  a  visit  to  war  broke  out  their  writings  reflected  French  senti- 
Greece,  left  by  his  father,  who  bad  been  also  a  man  ment,  and  after  the  German  annexation  of  Alsacc- 
of  elegant  culture,  were  edited  by  him  in  1869.    He  Lorraine  Erckmann  remained  in  Pfalsbuig  and  se- 
wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dean  Mansel  in  1875,  cepted  (German  rule,  but  did  not  sever  bis  partnership 
made  a  metrical  translation  of  the  ^'  Agamemnon "  in  with  Chatrian,  who  went  to  Paris.    Their  play  of 
1875.  published  some^ears  later  one  of  the  ^'Odys-  **  Alsace"  was  prohibited,  on  account  of  its  violent 
sey,"  and  in  1889  edited  Lord  Chesterfield's  **  Let-  anti-German  sentiment.  ^^  Les  Rantxan "  and  a  dimin- 
ters  to  hia  Godson,"  which  his  connection  with  the  atization   of   their   stoiy  of  ^*L*Anii  ¥rits"    were 
Chesterfield  familv  through  his  firnt  wife,  Lndv  Eve-  very  successful.    They  produced  no  more  works  to- 
lyn  Stanhope,  had  enabled  him  to  di£KX>ver.    lie  pub-  gether,  but  fell  into  a  dispute  regarding  the  divisioo 
lished  also  a  book  on  the  aroheeology  of  Berkshire  of  the  profits,  Chatrian^  whose  mental  faculties  were 
and  Hampshire.  impaired,  having  been  induced  by  Kiis  familv  to  ac- 
CRiadwioki  Sir  Edwiiii  an  English  sanitary  refumier,  cuse  his  partner  of  unfair  dealing,  on  whicn  Erck- 
bom  near  Rochdale  in  1800 ;  died  in  East  Sheen,  July  mann  brought  a  suit,  and  proved  that  the  Uuger  shin* 
5, 1890.    He  studied  for  the  bar  in  London,  support-  of  the  literary  work  was  his, 

ing  himself  by  writing  for  the  newspapera.    Essavs        CDunivBaiii  riene  Josejili  OttviaTf  a  Canadian  8tat«)- 

on  life  insurance  and  preventive  police  attracted  tne  man,  bom  in  Quebec,  Mav  30, 1820;  died  there,  April 

attention  of  the  Mills  and  Jeremy  Bentham.    He  be-  4, 1890.    He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Qoebec 

came  a  poor-law  commissioner  in  1883,  and  introduced  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  in  1848  entered 

sweeping  chan^  in  the  system.    He  was  a  member  Parliament  as  a  representative  of  the  Reform  party  fc^ 

of  the  commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  fao-  the  County  of  Quebec.    He  became  Solicitor-General 

tory  children,  and  had  the  lai^gest  share  in  drawing  up  of  Lo^vr  Canada  in  1851,  Provisirnal  Secretary  and  a 

the  report  that  served  as  the  basis  of  the  ten  houra*  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1858,  and  Soperin- 

law.     He  became  secretary  of  the  new  Poor  Law  tendent  of  Kducation  for  the  province  in  1856.     After 

Board  in  1884  and  shaped  its  policy.    Against  relief  to  the  act  of  confederation  he  represented  the  countv 

Eersons  physically  capable  of  laboring  he  firmly  set  in  the  Dominiou  Parliament  wtiile  retaining  hi*  seat 

is  tkce.  At  his  suggestion,  the  flret  sanitary  conamis-  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  filling  the  post  o( 

sion  was  appointed  in  1838  and  the   regutrar-gen-  Premier  of  Quebec  from  1867  till  1873.    In  1878-*74 

erars  office  was  created.    His  aiiguments  on  the  pm-  he  was  President  of  the  Senate.    He  became  in  197S 

vention  of  disease,  re-enforced  hy  the  mortality  sta-  Profbssor  of  Civil  Law  in  Laval  Univennty,  of  which 

tistics,  led  to  the  appointment  m  1844  of  a  second  he  wan  made  dean.  Besides  some  published  poems,  he 

sanitaiy  commission  djarged  with  a  general  investiga-  wrote  a  novel  of  Canadian  manners,  called  *^  Charles 

tion  into  the  national  health  and  the  means  of  im-  Gu6rin^*  (1852l  ^^  L'Instruction  publiqne  en  Casa- 

f>roving  it.    Differences  between  him  and  his  col-  da**  (1876),  ana '^  Francis  X.  Gameau,  aa  vie  tt  $cs 

eagues  resulted  in  the  dischai^  of  the  poor-law  com-  oeuvres  '*  (1883). 

inLssionere  in  1846,  and  hcncetbrth  he  gave  his  whole        Ohuoh,  oiidiArd  WlDiaaifan  English  der^^rman,  bom 

attention  to  Hanitation.    He  was  nominated  one  of  the  in  Lisbon,  April  25, 1815 ;  died  in  Dover,  Uec  9, 16S0. 

permanent  ooramissionera  on  the  Board  of  Health  when  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  and  nephew  of  Sir 

It  was  created  in  1848.  Richard  Church,  who  led  the  Greeks  in  the  war  f<7 

Oharpentieri  Louis  Evg^nei  a  French  painter,  bom  in  independence.    He  was  brought  up  in  Italy  till  his 

1810 ;  died  in  Paris,  iTec.  17,  189a    tie  studied  with  family  removed  to  EngUind  after  his  &ther'8  death  ir. 

his  father,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  an  artist,  and  1828.    In  1836  he  won  a  firet-class  in  clasaical  stodks 

afterward  with  Baron  Gerard  and  L^on  Coquiet,  and  at  Oxford,  and  in  iVdS  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Orirl 

soon  mode  a  reputation  by  his  military  scenes.    He  College,  where  he  formed  a  life-long  fHendship  with 

was  successful  atso  with  genre  and  hlstoncal  subjects,  John  llenry  Newman,  whom  he  followed  to  the  time 

painted  several  portraits  for  the  Veniailles  Gallerv,  of  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church.    He  was  a 

and  illustrated  a  '*  History  of  the  Consulate  and  tfie  tutor  in  the  college  and  a  f^eouent  contribntor  to 

Empire.^*    For  more  than  twenty -five  yeara  he  was  the  *^  British  Critic  "  and  the  ^*  Cluistaan   Reanem- 

Professor  of  Drawing  at  the  Lyc^e   in  Ventailles.  branccr  ^^  on  subjects  connected  with  religions  hisuiry. 

Among  his  paintings  are :  **  Bfvouac  de  cuirassiere "  These  papers  were  subaequentlv  collected  in  a  to\- 

(1831);  "Rupture  d'un  dique  hollandaise"   (1839);  ume  of  "Essays  and  Reviews'^  (1858).     When  the 

'•  Robert  le  Diable  "  (1842) ;  "  Prise  de  la  redoubte  "  Guardian"  was  founded  to  advocate  a  middle  cout^ 

k  Mo8kowa"  (1848);  "Le  Duo  d'OrUans  au  si^  after  the  secession  of  Newman,  he  became  one  of  the 

d'Anvera"    (1845) ;    "  Beaumarchais    donnant   des  principal  writera  in  its  columns,  and  later  he  eentard- 
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dfiB  on  litemry,  historical,  and  philosophical  ftuhjects  that  took  place  on  the  fall  of  Joan  Bratiano.     The 

U>  the  ^'  Satorday  Kcview."    In  1858  he  married  and  death  of  Prince  Alexander  Couza  ooourred  during  h'n 

Milled  down  as  parson  of  the  country  villas  of  W  hat-  wedding  journey. 

ley,  in  Somersetshire,  which  he  reluctantly  left  in  Crawftra,  Wmianif  an  En|?ll«h  politician,  bom  in 
1871  to  become  Dean  of  8t.  Paul's,  having  previously  Whitley  in  1828  ;  died  in  Durham.  July  1, 1890.  He 
declined  the  archdeaconry  of  Wells  and  other  tempt-  was  the  son  of  a  miner,  and  in  nis  childhood  and 
ini^  offers,  ju»t  as  afterward,  throwing  himself  into  vouth  worked  in  the  coal  mines  of  Nortliumberland. 
the  plan  for  making  St.  Paurs  a  popular  religious  He  became  a  Primitive  Methodist  preacher,  was  one 
center,  he  would  not  leave  it  to  accept  the  primacy  of  of  the  prominent  defenders  of  trade-unionism,  be- 
th%  English  Church.  came  secretary  of  the  miners'  socict)[  of  Northumber- 
Oapa»  Obarlei  Waaki  an  English  painter,  bom  in  land  and  Durnam  in  1862,  resigned  in  1865  to  join  in 
Xjomas  in  1811 ;  died  in  Bouraemoutn,  Aug.  21, 181'0.  a  co-operative  enterprise,  and  in  1870  hecaroc  secretary 
He  studied  art  in  London,  and  for  two  years  in  Italy,  of  the  Durham  Miners*  Union.  In  1885  he  was 
Alter  his  return  his  picture  of  the  **  lioly  Family  "  elected  to  Parliament.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
attneted  much  attention.  He  began  to  exnibit  in  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
Royal  Academy  in  1888.  ^*  Hagar  and  Ishmael,"  gress,  and  was  prominently  connected  with  various 
painted  in  1836,  "The  Cronies,"  "Paolo  and  Fran-  labor oivaniiatlons  besides* the  great  union  of  whidi 
oeaa,"  and  **  The  Flemish  Mother,"  executed  in  1889,  he  was  me  popular  leader. 

were  followed  by  "  Almsgiving,"  "  Poor-Law  Quai^  OroQ,  JamM,  an  English  physicist,  bom  in  1821 ; 

dians/' "  The  Schoolmaster,"  and  "  The  Cotter's  Sat-  died  Dec.  16, 1890.    He  haa  no  educational  advan- 

urday  Night"   He  designed  f^esooes  for  the  Hou^e  of  tages,  but  applied  himself  to  scientific  studies,  and 

LorciB,  and  after  painting  "  Edward  the  Black  Prince  wrote    nome    works    on    geologioU   and    physical 

reoeiving  the  Oittorof  the  Garter"  in  1845,  he  re-  problems  that  gained  him  a  reputation  as  an  original 

oeived  an  order  for  "  The  Last  Days  of  WolKey "  thinker.      His    books   on    "  Climate   and   Time," 

from  Prinoe  Albert.    He  was  made  an  associate  in  the  "  Oceanic  Circulation,"  and    **  Stellar   Evolution  " 


rapoMoOi  a  French  statesman,  bom  in 
»..wu,  ^..»^  «^««.  »..^  ^».v.«.«^  ^v|,».«».v  x,.  J  «»  ui  XC7VI  ,  died  there,  Feb.  20, 1890.  He  was  a 
the  Pilgrims,"  "  Evening  Prayer,"  "  Convalescent,"  son  of  the  quartermaster^neral  of  the  army  of 
are  some  of  his  numerous  other  works,  and  while  Napoleon  I  and  hiHtorian  of  the  fin^t  empire.  He 
Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Roval  Academy  between  followed  the  military  profetision  till  1847,  when  he 
1667  and  1874  he  exhibited  '^  Shy  lock  ana  Jes«ioa,"     retired  with  the  rank  or  captain.    Entering  the  House 


Ooniihwaite  Boberty  an  English  Bonum  Catholic  cler-  of  1848  he  was  elected  a  Deputy,  acted  with  the 

^man,  bora  in  Preston,  May  9, 1818 ;  died  in  Leeds,  Moderate  Bepublioans.  and  was  chosen  Vice-President 

June  16,  1890.     He  was  educated  at  St.  Cuthbert*s  of  the  Assembly.    He  protested  against  the   eotip 

College  at  U^haw,  near  Durham,  taught  in  the  insti-  tPHal,  and  did  not  re-enter  political  life  till  1869, 

tntion  for  two  years  after  his  graduation  in  the  chair  when  he  defeated  an  official  candidate  for  the  Cliam- 

of  humanities,  then  went  to  Bome  to  study  theology  her,  voted  with  the  Moderate  Liberals,  and  joined  the 

in  the  Englisn  College,  and  was  ordained  j>riest  in  ministry  of  Emile  OUivier  as  Minister  of  Forei^in 

1845.    For  five  years  ne  performed  the  duties  of  his  Affidrs,  succeeding  La  Tourd'Auvergne.    The  proj- 

calling  in  Enfriand^  and  for  the  next  six  years  he  was  ect  of  boh<tering  up  the  empire  by  a  mock  pUinaciU 

rector  of  the  English  College  at  Bome^  naving  been  caused  him  to  retire  with  Buffet.    In  1871  he  was 

appointed  to  that  post  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1851.    Be-  elected  to  the  Versailles  Assembly  at  the  head  of  the 

turning  to  England  in  1857,  he  became  secretary  to  ticket  for  the  Manche  Department.    He  acted  with 

the  Bishop  of  Hexham,  and  on  Nov.  10. 1861,  he  was  the  Bight  Center,  presided  over  the  inquiry  into  the 

oonaecrated  Bbhop  of  Beverley.    On  tne  division  of  events  of  1870,  and  in  1876  retired  into  private  life, 

the  diooose,  whien  embraced  the  whole  County  of  Pavisi  Sir  Johni  an  English  diplomatist,  bom  July 

York   till  1878,  into  the  separate    seert  of  Middle-  16, 1795;  died  near  Bristol,  Nov.  18, 1890.     He  was 

borough  and  Leeda.  Dr.  Comthwaite  became  Bishop  the  son  of  an  official  of  the  East  India  Company,  was 

of  Leeds  on  Dec  20  of  thatvear.  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  factorv  at  Canton  at  the  age 

Qptteilos,  Thonas  Fruiola  Frsmaatlei  Lord,  an  English  of  eighteen,  and  in  1 882  rose  to  oe  president  of  tlie  fac- 

K>litician,  bom  March  11, 1798;  died  near  Winslow,  tory.    When  Lord  Napier,  who  went  to  China  as  su- 

Qckinghamshire,  Dec.  8,  1890.    He  was  the  eldest  permtendeut  of  trade,  died,  in  1884,  Davis  was  in- 

eon  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Francis  Fremantle,  was  trusted  temporarily  with  the  same  duties.  He  was  ab- 

graduated  with  honor  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  sent  from  China  for  some  vears,  returning  in  1844  oa 

1819,  was  elected  as  a  Conservative  to  Parliament  in  superintendent  of  trade  ana  Governor  of  Hon^-Kong. 

1826,  and  attacked  the  poor-law  system.    He  took  of-  In  1845  he  was  made  a  baronet.    His  action  m  send- 

fioe  under  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  1884^  a  Secretary  of  ing  a  military  expedition  to  avenge  an  attack  on 

the  Treasury,  became  Secretair  at  War  in  1844,  and  Englishmen  at   Fatshan    was    disapproved    by    his 

in  1846  Cliief  Secretary  for  Ireland.    At  the  time  of  Government,  and  in  1848  he  resigned.     He  founded 

the  famine  he  carried  palliatory  measures  to  employ  scholarships  at  Oxford  for  the  study  of  the  Chinene 

the  population  of  Ireland  on  public  works  ana  to  lancruage,  and  was  tlie  author  of  some  of  the  earliest 

bulla  piers  and  harbors  for  extending  the  fisheries,  ana  most  interesting  works  on  the  literature,  customs. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  resigned  his  seat  for  Buck-  people,  and  histoiy  of  China. 

ini?hamshire  in  1846  and  was  appointed  deputy  chair-  IMandoii  Baynumdf  a   French  dramatist,  bom  in 

main  and  afterward  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Yvetot,  July  12,  1825 ;  died  in  Paris,  March  20,  1890. 

Works,  holding  this  office  till  1878.    In  1874  he  was  He  was  a  fertile  and  ingenious  dranoatic  author  and 

created  Baron  Cottesloe.  a  skilled  and  successlul  theatrical  manager.     The 

Ooua.  Alflxaadery  the  adopted  son  of  Alexander  John  names  of  pieces  that  he  wrote  alone  or  in  oollabora- 

I,  the  first  Prince  of  Boumania,  l>orn   about  1867;  tion  with  others,  make  a  long  catalogue.     His  earliest 

died  in  Madrid,  April  10, 1890.    Although  too  voung  was  ^'  lln  ct  un  font  un,"  produced  in  1848.     ^*Lcs 

yet  to  enter  the  Boumanian  Chamber,  he  had  l>egun  Domestiques,''  the  joint  production  of  Deslandes  ard 

to  take  port  in  political  affairs,  and  was  regarded  as  a  Eugene   Qreng^   attained  great  popularity.      With 

Sretender  to  the  throne.    He  was  said  to  have  subsi-  Laoiche  he  wrote  ^'  Un  Mari  que  lance  sa*  femme.*' 

iied  and  inspired  the  anti  -  dynastic  oriran  called  Among  his  best  is  the  comic  drama,  ofY«n   played, 

^^Adveral,"  and  attracted  about  him  a  group  of  poll-  called   **L*Amant    aux    bouquets."      His  greatest 

ttcians  who  set  on  foot  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry  .  triumph   was  gained   with    ^*  Antoinette   Bigaud,*' 
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played  at  the  Fran^iiU.  The  lant  work  of  hulife  was  broke  off  all  relationa  with  Ultnunontanlsm.  In  that 
to  aaaUt  Sardou  in  the  oomposition  of  the**  Belle-  year  appeared  hiagioomy  character  study,  **  Lather." 
Maman,"  which  was  the  mat  auoceaa  of  the  season  On  Dec.  24,  1849,  King  Maximilian  restored  to  the 
when  brought  out  at  the  Qymnase  Theatre  in  1888.  university  the  brightest  light  in  the  theological  taeol- 
Deslandes,  as  diiector  of  the  Vaudeville  Tb^tre  for  ty,  but  none  of  ^dllingers  old  friends  and  fellow- 
fifteen  years,  chose  his  pieces  with  rare  discrimination,  workers  in  the  Catholic  movement  came  back  with 
mount&d  them  with  care,  and  was  so  suocesstul  in  de-  him.  In  1858  he  published  a  book  to  prove  that 
veloping  dramatic  talents,  that  his  ^rottptf  was  at  one  not  Kallistus,  but  his  anti-Pope  Hippoh-tns  was 
time  composed  entirely  of  stars,  and  though  these  were  the  author  of  the  recently  diiMoverea  ^^Philoso- 
drafted  off,  one  after  another,  to  the  Th^tre-Fran^s,  phoumena."  He  began  also  to  print  a  bistoiy  d[ 
even  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  the  second  com-  the  sects  and  heresies  of  the  middle  ages,  but  stopped 
pany  in  France.  the  publication  to  collect  fuller  materials,  i^e  ap- 
BeUngsri  Ignai,  a  German  theo]o|;ian,  bom  in  Bam-  piiea  himself  to  a  ^^reat  work  on  the  religiooa  hi>tory 
berg,  Feb.  28,  1799 ;  died  in  Munich,  Jan.  10,  1890.  of  mankind,  and  m  1868  created  a  senaation  in  the 
He  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  Professor  of  Anatomy  world  of  letters  by  the  first  volume  on  ^^  Paganism 
and  Physiology.  Leaving  the  WQrzburg  Gymnasium  and  Judaism  as  the  Vestibule  of  Cllri^tianitT,"  which 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  his  mind  well  equipped  waa  followed  in  1860  bv  *^  Christianitv  and  the  Church 
with  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  at  the  Time  of  their  Foundation.*'  He  did  not  oon- 
and  the  elements  of  the  sciences,  he  chose  the  study  tinue  the  work  as  he  intended,  with  a  history  of  the 
ot  theology,  which  he  pursued  at  the  universities  of  Papacy,  for  in  his  researches  he  found  that  the  ao> 
Wdrzburg  and  Bambeig-  Without  takin^^  his  doctor's  oeptecf  history  and  the  development  of  the  Chnrch 
degree,  he  was  ordaiuM  priest  in  1822  and  accepted  hod  been  largely  affected  by  falsified  records  and 
a  chaplaincy,  which  he  unwillingly  resigned  when,  foiged  documenta.  In  1861  he  offended  the  Ultra- 
through  his  father's  influence,  he  was  appointed  Pro-  montanes  by  his  public  lectures  in  Munich,  and  waa 
feasor  of  Church  History  and  Canon  Law  at  the  As-  unable  to  oast  off  the  odium  by  his  apolc^,  printed 
ohaffeDburg  Lyceum  in  1823.  Mahler's  work  on  early  under  the  title  of  '*  Church  and  Churches,  Papacy  and 
Christianity  flnt  opened  before  his  mind  the  ideal  of  the  Papal  State."  The  G^rmanicans  were  not  pleased 
a  purified  Church.  A  tract  written  to  prove  the  ac-  with  his  opening  address  at  an  assembly  of  Cattiolic 
oeptanco  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  dogma  of  scholars  in  Munich  in  1868.  and  yet  it  was  oondenmed 
the  real  presence  in  tlio  eucharist  attracted  the  atten-  in  the  syllabus  of  1864.  His  book  on  **  Legends  of 
tion  of  Catholic  scholars  and  gained  for  him  in  1826  Mediaeval  Popes"  increased  the  dislike  ot  X&  Joanxt 
the  doctorate  £rom  the  Landsnut  theological  faculty,  theologians,  represented  in  German)r  by  the  Kew 
and  when  in  the  same  year  that  university  was  re-  Scholastic  sshool.  In  anonymous  articles  Ddllingcr 
moved  to  Munich,  DoUinger  was  invited  to  become  showed  that  the  syllabus  had  no  dogmatic  authority. 
an  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  the  veir  next  year  The  antagonism  oetween  the  Munich  school  headed 
was  made  regular  Professor  of  Church  History  and  by  DoUinger  and  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  became 
EoclesiastlcalTiaw.  In  1828  he  published  a  continua-  more  and  more  pronounced.  In  1867  he  wrote  a^cainet 
tion  of  Hortiff^s  **  liistorv  of  the  Church,"  bringing  it  the  canonization  of  Peter  Arlmes  and  glonflca^oo  of 
down  from  the  time  of  the  Beformation  to  1789.  The  the  Inquisition.  When  the  Vatican  Council  was  sumo 
doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual  Church  taught  by  the  moned,  Germany  waa  represented  only  by  New  Sebo- 
Abb^  Lameniwis  and  Count  Montalembert  created  a  lastics  until  Cardinal  Scnwanenbnrg  objected.  Bdl- 
totir  in  Munich  as  in  other  Catholic  centers  in  Europe,  linger  was  not  called,  on  the  pretext  that  he  would 


and  Bollinger  was  influenced,  but  of  all  tlie  younger    refuse  to  attend.    When  the  object  of  the  Coandl, 


rv  of  the  Christum  Church  "  (1836-'8d).  he  had  desired  to  give  up 

MOhler's  work  on  the  dogmatic  differences  between  Ca-  to  enter  the  lists  openly,  obliired  him  to  preserve  the 

tholicism  and  Protestantivn,  which  appeared  in  1882.  cloak  of  anonymity ;  yet  the  force  of  his  stvle  and  the 

gave  birth  to  a  mass  of  controversial  literature,  and  immense  learning  displayed  in  his  polemical  artides 


shockerl  all  t^rotestants  by  its  revelations  of  the  hid-  their   authorship.    While   the   bishops   who    voted 

den  springs,  the  base  motives,  political  huckstering,  against  the  dogma  in  the  Council  humbly  submitted, 

and  secret  intrigues  that  influenced  the  development  Ddllinger  remained  firm  against  every  persuasion, 

of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  polity.    In  1844-^45  ho  though  he  was  unable  to  get  a  body  of  Catnolic  achol- 

was  rector  of  the  univoraity,  and  lectured  to  the  stu-  ars  to  join  him  in  an  open  declaration  ot  renatance  in 

dents  on  '*  Error,  Doubt,  and  Truth."    He  also  rep-  August,  1870.    He  deaared  that  neither  as  a  Chris- 


in  the  Legislature  with  his  professorship,  although  he  DOllmger  applied  to  the  Bavarian  ministiy  for  a  place 

had  been  advanced  by  the  Kmg  to  the  dignities  of  dean  of  worship  tor  those  who  were  shut  out  from  the  f<M. 

of  the  chapter  and  court  chapUin.    He  entered  the  of  the  Church  because  they  could  not  subaoribe  to  the 

Frankfort  Parliament,  and  as  chief  of  the  Catholic  new  dogma  and  summoned  a  congress  of  Old  Catho- 

scction  of  the  Great  German  party  he  opposed  the  re-  lies,  in  which  he  opposed  for  a  moment  the  forma- 

turn  of  the  Jesuits  and  proposed  an  article  making  tion  of  a  separate  church  oiganiation ;  but  he  soon 

tile  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  politically  inde-  recognized  the  necessities  of  the  podtion,  and  ap- 

pendent  of  the  state,  which  was  afterward  incorpo-  proved  the  efforts  of  the  younger  men  who  did  the 

rated  in  the  Prussian  Constitution,  but  stricken  out  active  work  in  the  movement  without  formally  jcMn- 

during  the  OuUurkamvf.    This  article,  which  sub-  ing  the  Old  Catholic  communitv,  to  which  be  had 

jecteaDdlBnger  to  mucn  criticism,  he  explained  and  given  birth.    In  1872  he  delivered  lectures  "  On  Re- 

detended  in  a  pamphlet  published  anonymously  in  uniting  the  Christian  Churches,"  which  were  printed 

Frankfort  in  1848.    In  the  first  assembly  of  the  Ger-  in  1888.    In  1878  he  succeeded  Liebig  as  Piesident  of 

man  Catholic  Union  at  Mayenoe  he  pleaded  for  a  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  and  once  or  twioe  a 

greater  national  independence  of  the  German  Church,  year  he  delivered  addresses  which  have  been  pub- 

and  in  the  meeting  of  the  bishops  at  Wtirzburg  he  lished  in  two  volumes  (1888-'89).    He  gave  himself  up 

sncces8f\illy  justified  hi*  position  but  did  not  remove  wholly  to  study,  remainuig  physically  and  mentally 

the  distrust  that  he  had  awakened  at  Rome.    He  left  vigorous  to  the  end  of  his  days,  but  published  no  other 

the  Catholic  Union  in  1850,  and  at  the  same  time  important  wotk. 
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BovM^  Bkhtidi  ED  Iriflh  juriiit,  bom  in  Duogtnnon,  deux  mondes/'  then  in  its  prime,  and  had  produced 

County  Tyrone,  in  1884;  died  in  Tralee,  March  14,    "  "^^  -«-^-»--  -^_.-j  i^ .^.         ^^-  ^-^  -     . 

1890.    He  waa  educated  at  Trinity  Colle/e,  Dul  " 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1862,  and  by  his  learning, 

and  eloquence  gained  a  large  practice  at  the  Iriab  bar.'  (1867)  and"^*  Julie'de  Tr^ooeur"  (1872)  are  considered 

He  becaine  a  sergeant-at-Iaw  in  1868,  entered  Parlia-  bv  many  his  moster-piecefi.    His  later  novels  are  *■*  Un 

ment  in  the  same  year,  having  been  elected  as  a  Lib-  Marriage  dans  le  monde  "  (1875),  *■*'  Le  Journal  d'une 

era!  for  Londonderry,  was  appointed  8olicitor-Gen>  femme"  (1878),  *^  L*Histoire  d'une  Parisienne,"  *'La 

eial  in  1870,  and  in  1872  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Veuve,'*  and  "  La  Morte  "  (1886),  the  hist  or  whioh 

Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  but  was  raised  to  the  had  a  remarkable  suooeaB. 

bench  a  tew  months  later,  beinff  appointed  one  of  Ranekemtdnp  TnHhta  Qttatg  Aibogait  van  and  lo,  a 

the  barons  of  the  £xGliequer.    He  was  one  of  the  German  politician,  bom  in  WOrsbuifTf  Julv  2, 1826; 

political  judges  who  constmed  the  law  most  Hcverely  died  in  Munich,  Jan.  22,  1890.    He  was  toe  laige^t 

against  the  Irish  Nationalists.  land  owner  in  Bavaria,  a  nobleman  greatly  respected 

DaffiaUi  Aleraiidir  Jamsii  an  £ntf1l<h  traveler,  bora  for  his  talents  and  character,  the  hefui  of  the  Gericad 

in  1820 :  died  in  October,  1890.    He  lived  for  a  great  party  in  the  Bavarian  Assembly,  and  joint  leader  with 

part  of  his  life  in  wild  and  strange  regions,  following  Windhorst  ot  the  Centrists  in  the  German  Reichstafr. 

the  profession  of  a  mining  ei^neor  in  Soutn  America,  That  diminutive  statesman  and  the  tall  and  handsome 

Australia,  and  other  parts  of^the  globe,  where  he  un-  Franconian   baron  were  inseparable  companions  in 

derwent  exciting  adventures.    A  voyage  on  a  labor  Berlin.     Franckenstein  was  a  member  of  the  old 

cruiaer  in  the  South  Seas  enabled  him  to  furnish  the  ZollparlameiU  and  of  the  Beichsta^  from  1872.    From 

Queensland  Government  with  a  report  on  the  system  1879  till  1887  he  was  its  first  vice-president     His 

of  obtaining  Kanakas  for  the  sugar  plantations.     He  speeches  were  always  brief  and  pithy.    More  concili- 

pablii«hed  a  tram^lation  of  ^*  Don  Quixote  "  and  other  atory  and  moderate  in  his  views  than  his  colleague,  he 

Dooks,  the  most  Huccessflil  of  which  was  **  Beminis-  had  shown  latterly  a  leaning  toward  the  National  side, 

oences  of  Travel  Abroad.*'  and  fbr  that  reason  received  special  attentions  fh>m 

"Etjf  Marchioness  of,  bom  in  1821 :  died  June  11,  the  Emperor.    More  than  once  he  smoothed  away  dif- 

1S90.    She  was  a  dauffhter  of  J.  J.  Hope  Vere  ana  Acuities  that  arose  between  his  party  and  the  direct- 

a  niece  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  in  1844  ing  statesmen^  and  elfected  a  compromise   between 

Doarried  the  Marquis  of  Ely.  who  died  in  1867,  leav-  the  antatfonistio  views  on  the  relations  of  church  and 

ing  two  children,  the  fonrtH  Marquis  of  Ely  and  Lady  state.    He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  protective 

Marion  Jane  Buchanan.    From  1861  Lady  Ely  was  tariff  system  now  in  force  in  Germany,  and  was  a  xup- 

a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Queen  Victoria,  whose  porter  of  the  Government  on  the  queston  of  the  miii- 

oonfidenoe  she  possessed  more  than  any  one  else.  tarv  septennate  and  in  its  colonial  policy. 

TnSSkifOe^rbf  a  Fronch  novelist,  bom  at  St-Lo,  in  raossokji  Edoaid  Filediioh  im,  a  Gennan  soldier, . 

the  ilepartment  of  the  Manche.  Aug.  11,  1812;  died  bom  in  1808:  died  in  Wiesbaden,  May  22. 1890.     He 

in  Pans,  Dec  28, 1890.    His  father  was  secretary  of  commanded  trom  1860  to  1864  the  Oldenburg  brigade, 

the  prefecture,  and  the  son  was  destined  for  an  of-  and  in  1866  distinffuiahed  himself  by  the  way  in  whioh 

ficial  career.    He  was  educated  at  theoolleffe  of  Louis-  he  handled  the  Magdeburg  division  at  KCnif^nffrhti, 

le^rand  in  Paris.    In  1844  he  published,  lu  conjuno-  and  by  his  vigorous  defense  of  Suipwald,  which  en- 

tion  with  Paul  Boca^  and  Albert  Aubert,  a  novel  abled  the  Crown-Prince  to  throw  his  entire  fproe  with 

called  '*  Le  Grand  Vieillard."  which  appeared  in  the  crashing  effect  on  the  Austrian  army.     In  1870  he 

^*  National*' newspaper  under  the  pen  name  of**  D^  rendered   important   services    at    Gravelotte.     The 

sir6  Uasard.    i^rom  that  time  he  was  a  constant  con-  guards  of  Napoleon  III  were  conducted  to  Germany 

tribntor  of  tales  %nd  sketches  to  the  papent  and  pe-  under  his  direction  alter  the  surrender  of  Mets.   Dur- 

riodicals.     Ho  wrote  the  novels  of  *^  I^olichinelle "  ing  the  seige  of  Paris  he  commanded  the  German 

(1S46).  **OnesU"  (1848),  **  Alix''  (1848).  **La  Be-  troops  in  Seine-et-Marae.    Beceiving  orders  in  June 

demption"    (1849),  *'Bellah"  (1860),  **Le  Cheveu  to  attack  Bourbaki  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing  of 

blanc"  (1862),  and  also  vaudevilles  in  collaboration  the  Army  of  the  South,  he  succeeded  in  cuttmjg  off 

with  his  old  scnool-fellow,  Paul  Bocage,  besides  **  La  his  communications  with  the  South  and  in  driving 

Noit  terrible*'  (]846)aod  other  comedies  and  fiirces  him  into  Switzerland.   After  the  war  Gen.  Fronseoky 

for  the  Od^on  and  ralais  Koyale  theatres,  and  tlie  was  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  impe- 

'*  Vieilleusse  de   Bichelien,"  adted  at  the   Th^tro  rial  province,  and  later  Military  Governor  of  Berlin, 

Francis  in  1848.    **  £cheo  et  mat "  was  the  best  of  holding  this  place  till  he  was  retired  in  1882.   He  had 

thes^)  pieces.    He  won  no  great  reputation  till  **  Le  a  great  reputation  aa  a  tactician  and  military  author, 

Cheveu  blanc"  was  produced  in  1858.    The  ronown  and  edited  workspublished  by  the  general  staff, 

that  this  gave  him  was  sustained  by  **  Dalila,"  "  Peril  I^anSi  Edward  OfiarlMi  an  English  military  enjnneer, 

en  la  demeure,"  and  other  pieces.    In  1868  he  won  bom  at  Gibraltar,  Jan.  7, 1802 ;  died  in  EwclT,  Sur- 

tbe  suooess  of  his  life  with  **  Le  Boman  dun  jeune  rey,  Feb.  12, 1890.    He  was  graduated  at  the  head  of 

homme  panvre,"  and  the  play  founded  on  it,  per-  his  class  at  the  Boyal  Military  Academy,  received  a 

formed  at  the  Vaodeville  Th^tre.    Scaroelv  lens  pop-  commission  in  the  Boyal  Engineers  in  1826,  and  fVom 

alar  was  ^*  Histoive  de  Sibylle."    His  refinement  of  1827  till  1882  he  surveyed  and^  superintended  the 

style  and  propriety  of  sentiment  won  the  admiration  oonstraction  of  the  Bideau  Canal  in  Canada  and  built 

o/the  ladies,  who  crowded  the  hall  to  hear  his  ad-  fortifications  at  Kingston.   After  teaching  at  Woolwich 

dress  as  Engine  Scribe's  successor  in  the  French  and  Chatham  till  1839,  he  went  to  South  Aiutralia  as 

AcfKlemy  in  1862.    In  1862  he  was  made  ^n  officer  of  surveyoi^^neral,  and  conducted  the  triangulation  of 

the  Lenon  of  Honor,  and  soon  afterward  he  was  ap-  the  whole  colony,  retuming  to  England  in  1849.    He 


"Julie,"  the  oomic  opera  of  **La  CU  d'or,"  »'La  of  Guomsey.    At  the  time  of  his  death  Gen.  Fiome 

Teutation,"  and  **  L'Acrobate."    *^  La  Petite  com-  held  the  appointment  oi  colonel-oommaiidant  ot  tiie 

te$ise,"  a  novel,  was  published  two  years  before  the  Boyal  Enffmeers. 

"  Bomance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man,"  which  has  been  Qade,  Hidsi  a  Danish  musical  composer,  bora  in 

translated  not  only  into  English,  but  into  nearly  every  Copenhagen,  Feb.  22, 1817 ;  died  there,  Deo.  21, 1890. 

modem  language.    He  had  long  been  recognized  as  He  became  a  successful  pUyer  on  the  piano-forte  and 

one  of  the  moat  brilliant  writers  for  tiie  ^*  Bevue  des  on  the  violin  in  his  youth,  and  while  a  member  of  the 
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royal    orohestra   devoted    himcielf  to   composition,  same  year.  Oo  May  87  be  had  been  elected  a  Senaftoi 

With  hia  overture  called  ^*  Reiuiniscenccs  of  Oasian  "  for  life.  He  was  decorated  with  the  grand  crots  of  Uw 

in  1841  he  obtained  a  prize.    He  received  a  piinse  from  Lejnon  of  Honor  on  Feb.  8, 1980. 

the  Kin^,  spent  the  wmter  of  1843  with  MendelASohn  Chillf  Sir  WiUianL  an  English  physicaan,  bom  at 

in  Lcipsic,  and  took  the  tatter's  place  as  conductor  of  Thorpe-de-Soken,  Essex,  in  December,  1816 ;  died  in 

the  orchestral  concerts  in  the  tollowing  year.    Be-  London,  Jan.  29, 1890.    lie  was  the  sonofa  bcmtnuui, 

turning  to  C-openhagen  in  1848,  he  became  director  of  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  taught  for  a  time, 

the  Musical  Union.    From  1866  till  his  death  he  was  studied  medicine  at  Guy's  liospital,  was  graduated 

first  director  of  the  Royal  Conservatoire.     Gade's  in  1841.  and  remained  in  the  hospital  as  a  tutor  and 

musical  compositions  are  numerous.  medical  attendant.    He  was  made  lecturer  on  naturskl 

Qayanre,  Juliaui  a  Spanish  singer,  bom  in  Navarre  philosophy  in  1848,  and  on  physiolo«7'  and  oompani- 

in  1S50;  died  in  Madrid,  Jon.  2,  1890.    He  was  a  tive  anatomy  in  1846.    In  1847  he  became  Proie&jor 

laborer's  son,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  locksmith  in  of  Physiology  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  and  in  1^4^ 

Pamplona,  when  his  voice  attracted  the  interest  of  lectured  on  paralysis  before  the  Royal  Collef?e  of 

Prof.  Eslava,  who  took  him  to  Madrid.     He  became  Physicians.    He  was  appointed  assistant,  phvsiciaD, 

first  a  comic  sinsrer,  went  on  the  operatic  stage  when  anJ  consulting?  physician  in  coune  at  Guy's  Hospital, 

he  acquired  facility  in  his  art,  became  a  favorite  in  From  1856  till  1867  he  was  lecturer  on  medicine. 

Spain,  and  first  attracted  geDoral  notice  in  Europe  For  his  oare  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  on  attack 

wnen  he  sang  in  St.  Petersbuig.     In  Vienna,  Rome,  of  typhoid  fever  in  1871  he  was  made  a  baronet  and 

an«l  Milan  he  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  tenon»  pby.<«ician  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.     In  1887  be 

of  the  time.    By  many  he  was  regarded  as  the  true  was  appointed  her  physician  in  ordinary,  but  sood 

soocessor  of  Mario.    Ilis  dramatic  talents  were  not  of  afterward  received  a  stroke  of  paialyHis,  and  has 

an  equal  order,  yet  he  carried  his  parts  well  on  the  not  sinoe  been  able  to  practice,    lie  made,  with  Dr. 

sta^.    lie  had  true  musical  sensibilities,  and  was  able  Baly,  a  report  on  cholera  to  the  Roval  CoUe^  ot 

to  interpret  Wagner  as  well  as  Meyerbeer  and  Verdi.  Physicians  and  was  the  first  to  dcscrioe  the  disease 

In  Spam  his  death   was  universally  deplored,  but  since  called  mvxcedema. 

most  of  all  by  the  peasants  of  hU  native  village  whom  Hammmiili  Eamuodf  Lord,  an  English  official,  bom  in 


he  had  made  happy  by  his  munificence.  London  in  1802 ;  died  there,  Apnl  29, 1590.    He 

Gdfllet  King  ot  Dahomey,  died  about  Jan.  1,  1890.  educated  at  Eton.  Harrow,  and  University  College, 

He  kept  his  countiy  in  a  state  of  benighted  barbarism  Oxford,  of  which  ne  became  a  fellow  after  taking  his 

and  Observed  the  old  customs,  including  wholesale  baccalaureate  degree  in  1823.    Entering  the  ci\  il  oerv- 

buman  sacrifices,  notwithstanding  his  early  eduoa-  ice  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council  after 

tion  in  France,  where,  in  a  school  in  Marseilles,  he  leaving  the  university,  he  was  transferred  in  1824  to 

exhibited  considerable  intelligence  and  acquired  the  the  Foreign  Offioe,  in  which  he  advanced  gradually 

outer  polish  of  refined  manners.    He  was  a  conqueror  to  the  important  post  of  Under-Secretary  of  State, 

who  extended  greatly  the  bounds  of  his  empire.    Prr>-  which  he  held  from  April,  1854.  till  1673,  when  be 

tecteJ  by  the  marshy  nature  of  the  coast,  ne  victori-  was  retired  on  a  pension.    In  1866  he  was  sworn  a 

ouslv  resisted  the  English  expedition  of  1852  and  the  member  of  the  Pnvy  Council.     He  was  raised  to  the 

French  invasions  of  1877  and  1883.     Until  1863  he  peerage  in  1874  as  Baron  Hammond  of  Kirk  Ella, 

obtained  a  large  revenue  by  selling  slaves  to  traders  Hawtsaii,  Heotori  a  French   painter,  bom  in  the 


from  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  after  the  Ni^vre  in  1823 ;  died  in  Briey,  April  9, 1890.     He 

suppression  of  the  traffic  he  increased  the  number  of  a  pupil  of  Gigoux.    His  pictures  appeared  at  the  Salon 

human  sacrifices.    His  kingdom  was  ably  adminis-  for   thirty-five   years,  and   several   times    obtained 

tered  and  was  one  of  the  safest  parts  of  Africa  for  for-  medals.    Two  were  purch&scd  for  the  Luxemburg 

signers  to  trade  or  live  in.  Museum.    He  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 

Qeoigi  Prince  of  Bdhwaiitmig-Bodolitadt,  bom  Nov.  Honor  in  1870.    Hanotcau,  without  being  a  great  or 

28, 1838 ;  died  Jan.  19, 1890.    His  family  is  the  young-  an  original  artist,  was  a  landscape  painter  of  merit,  a 

er  branch  of  the  house  of  Schwarzburg,  which  is  de-  sincere  observer  of  nature,  and  thoroughly  oonsdeiH 

scended  fh>m  Johann  G&nthcr,  who  flourished  in  the  tious  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects, 

first  hfdf  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Prince  Georg  Hananari  OttOi  an  Austrian  politician,  bom  in  Brody, 

succeeded  his  father  on  Nov.  28,  1869,  as  ruler  of  the  in  1827 ;  died  in  Vienna,  Feb.  26. 1690.     Ue  studied 

principality,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  German  states,  medicine  and  other  branches  in  Lemberg,  Vienna, 

His  own  successor  is  his  cousin.  Prince  G&nthcr,  bom  and  Berlin,  and  subsec^uently  agricultural  science  at 

Aug.  21, 1852.    Prince  Georg  had  the  rank  of  a  gen-  Hohenheim,  and  settled  m  Galicia  as  a  scientific  fanner 

erafof  cavalry  in  the  Prussian  army.  on  a  large  scale.    He  became  known  as  a  writer  on 

Oontant-Bixoni  Visoointe,  a  French  diplomatist,  bom  various  subjects,  but  took  no  part  in  politics  before 

in  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1817;  died  June  4,  1890.    He  was  1870,  when  he  entered  the  district  oonnoiL    In  lifts 

descended  from  an  old  feudal  family.    Without  ever  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Galioian  Diet,  and  in  1878  was 

having  taken  part  in  politics  before,  on  Republican  sent  to  the  Austrian  Bcichsrath.    On  Nov.  4, 1S7N  he 

nrofe.v<ionsho  was  elected  a  Deputy  in  February,  1871.  achieved  a  reputation  as  an  orator  by  his  speech 

Nevertheless  he  voted  with  tno  Monarchical  Eight,  against  the  occupation  of  Bosnia,  and  for  many  years 

In  December,  1871,  he  was  appointed  nunister  at  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  member*  -of  the 

Berlin,  where  he  negotiated  for  the  early  evacuation  House  of  Deputies.    To  tne  last  he  was  *  chairman 

of  French  territory.    On  Maroh  13,  1873,  he  was  of  the  budget  committee.    In  recent  years  he  had 

made  Knij^ht  Grand  Gross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  acted  with  the  Bight  entirely,  and  waa  the  leader  ot 

While  still  holding  his  diplomatic  po^t,  he  was  elect-  the  Poliah  group. 

ed  Senator  for  the  Basses-Pyr^n6es  in  January.  1876.  Hargeuiiuar,  Jo&d,  a  Bavarian  prelate,  bom  in  Wftra- 

On  Jan.  81, 1878.  he  was  succeeded  at  Berlin  by  the  burg,  Sept.  16.  1822;  died  in  Rome,  Oct.  12,  1890. 

Count  de  Saint- Vallier.    Returning  to  France,  he  took  He  studied  theoiogv  in  W (irxbui)?,  M unich .  and  Rome, 

his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  the  Right.  and  was  appoints  Profeasor  of  Ecoleaiastical  History 

Qnaleyi  Henri  Xf  a  French  soldier,  bom  at  Vassy  in  and  Canon  Law  at  Wfinburg  in  1852,  having  in  the 

the  Haute- Mame.  Feb.  19, 1819:  died  in  Paris,  May  2,  previous  year  published  in  Latin  a  volume  on  the 

1890.     He  entered  the  ficole  Polytechniciue  in  1838,  origin  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  refute  l^roteaOant 

passed  through  the  subordinate  grades  in  the  army,  views.    In  1860  he  won  the  admiration  and  gratitude 

and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War  was  of  Cstholios  by  his  work  on  the  Papal  state  from  t2>« 

a  colonel.    He  was  attached  to  the  army  of  Chalons  time  of  the  French  revolution.    The  charge  that  the 

received  the  ntars  of  a  brigadier  on  Aug.  12,  1870,  and  Popes  were  responsible  for  the  Greek  schism  he  &!- 

on  May  8,  1875  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  general  tempted  to  rebut  in  a  treatise  on  Greek  dociirocr.t» 

of  division.     On  Jan.  13,  1879,  Gen.  Gresley  was  relating  to  Photius  and  his  histoiy,  published  in  1:^^, 

called  into  the  Cabinet  to  replace  Gen.  Gorel  as  Min-  and  seven  years  later  he  published  m  German  a  bi^ 

ister  of  War.  He  kept  the  portfolio  till  Dec.  28  of  the  torical  biography  of  the  Patriarch  Photii»  of  Ccsr 
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Blantinople,  with  an  aooount  of  hiB  writings  and  of  the  and  of  the  Board  of  National  Education.    Dr.  Kone^s 

Greek  scfaitiin.     W hen  Dollinger  launch^  his  famous  principal  published  work  was  '^Elements  of  Chem- 

tract  a^n»t  the  (Ecumenical  Council  ot  the  Vatican,  Lstry  *'  (1842).    He  receiviad  the  medal  of  the  Koyul 

Dr.  Uei^nr5ther  wos  selected  to  answer  it,  which  he  Society  of  London  in  1840  for  researches  on  the  ool- 

did  in  **  Anti-Jonus*'  (1B70)^  translated  into  English  orin^matter  of  lichens,  and  in  1845  woa  commissioned, 

by  James  B.  Robertson,  and  ma  more  sober  treatise  on  with  Lindley  and  Play  fair,  to  investigate  the  causes 

tne  Catholic  Church  and  tJie  Christian  state  in  their  of  the  potato  blight. 

historical  development  and  their   relations   to   the  KaiT|  Alphooaei  a  French  author,  bom   in  Paris, 

questions  of  the  present  time  (1872),  which  was  trans-  France.  Nov.  24,  1608;  died  in  Nice,  Sept.  28, 1890. 

latfd  into  Enghssh  and  Italian.     He  was  one  of  the  His  father,  German  by  birth,  but  a  citizen  of  France, 

(xxrlesiiiKtics  who  wero  intrusted  In  Gkrman^  witli  the  wb»  his  first  instructor.    lie  studied  at  the  Collie 

preliminary  arranjjements  for  the  summonmg  of  the  Bourbon,  in  which  he  became  a  teacher,  but  lost  his 

Vaticftn  Council  tor  afiBrming  the  doctrine  of  Papal  place  because  he  read  Rousi^eau  and  Voltaire  to  his 


nal  deacon,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  ho  held  the  tord  "  (18Sd). ''  Vendredi  soir  "  ( 1 886),  '*  Lc  chemin  le 

office  of  prefect  of  the  apostolic  archives.  plus  court "  (1886),  "  Einerley  "(1888  >,  *'  Genevieve  " 

HuddleatODf  John  Walter,  an  English  jurist,  bom  in  (1888),  and  many  other  books.    He  became  cditor-m- 

Dublin  in  1817  ;  died  in  London.  Dec.  5,  1890.    He  chief  of  the  ''flf^ro"  in  1889,  and  founded  in  the 

was  the  son  of  a  sea  captain,  studied  at  Trinity  Col-  same  year  a  satincal  monthly  called  **  Les  Guepes,*' 

lege,  Dublin,  became  a  teacher  in  England  and  after-  which  had  a  great  success.    The  ^^  Voyage  autour  de 

ward  a  criminal  lawyer,  being  called  to  the  bar  in  mon  jardin,"  appeared  in  1846.    In  that  year  he  was 

1839.     Alter  several  unsuccessral  attempts  he  obtained  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Le|(ion  of  Honor.    The  revo- 

a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Canterbury  in  1866,  which  he  lution  of  1848  filled  him  with  disgust  for  politics  and 

lost  at  the  next  election.    He  was  again  successful  in  gave  him  a  desire  to  retire  into  seclusion,  which  he 

1 873,   having  meanwhile  married  the  si>tcr  of  the  followed  soon  afterward,  taking  up  his  residence  at 

Duke  of  St.  Albans.    Beinj^  one  of  the  most  adroit  Nice.    The  wit  and  fmyety  that  made  him  a  roan  of 

and  saoceasful  lawyers  of  his  time,  he  was  emploved  mark  in  Parisian  socictv  enlivened  the  town  that  he 

in  many  celebrated  cases.    In  1876  he  was  maoe  a  chose  for  his  retreat  and  helped  to  make  it  attractive 

judge  of  common  pleas,  and  a  few  months  later  a  to  strancera.    As  business  and  pastime  combined  he 

baron  of  the  exchequer.     As  a  judge  he  betrayed  tbllowed  the  pursuit  of  floriculture,  in  which  he  had 

utrong  opinions  of  his  own,  and  by  his  charges  innu-  been  interested  as  an  anoatcur.    He  introduced  sev- 

encecT and  almost  directed  tlie  findings  ot  juries,  no-  eral  new  varieties  that  bear  his  name,  improved  and 

tablv  in  the  famous  art  trial  of  Belt  ts,  Lawes.  spread  the  cultivation  of  the  Riviera  roses,  and  gave 

Jobsmi,  Archduke,  an  Austrian    prince,  bom   in  tne  impetus  to  the  gardener's  art  that  has  done  more 

Florence,  Nov.  26, 1862:  died  at  sea  m  August,  1890.  than  anything  else  to  make  the  district  attractive. 

He  was  a  son  of  Leopold  II.  Grand  Duke  oi  Tuscany,  When  the  stir  and  gayety  that  he  had  done  much  to 

who  abdicated  in  18)59,  and  tlie  youngest  brother  of  stimulate  became  distasteful,  he  retired  to  a  quiet 

Ferdinand  IV^  who  was  deposed  by  Vittorio  Emanuelc  home  in  a  bower  of  roses  ana  semi-tropioal  plants  at 

in  the  foUowmg  year.    Desiring  to  follow  a  useful  St.  Raphael,  where  he  entertained  his  hterary  friends 

oocupation  and  to  marry  a  woman  of  ordinary  station,  in  the  winter  time.    The  people  of  Nice  regarded  him 

he  asked  permission  of  the  EmjMror  to  enter  the  Eng-  as  the  founder  of  their  proi^pcrity,  and  at  his  funeral 

lish  merciiant  service,  renounced  all  his  titles  and  pre-  all  the  public  bodies  of  the  district  and  large  num- 

rogativea  on  Oct.  16,  1889,  took  the  name  of  John  hers  of  the  citizens  were  present.     He  contributed 

Orth,  chartered  a  ship,  and  sailed  from  Hamburg  occasionally  to  the  **  Kovue  des  deux  mondes  '*  and 

with  a  caivo  for  La  Plata.    He  was  there  joined  by  other  periodicals  till  within  a  tew  years  of  his  death, 

his  wife.    Leaving  the  captain  ashore  becautie  he  was  His  daughter  Th^rdso  is  the  author  of  numerous  books, 
ill.  and  discharging  the  second  mate,  he  undertook  to  .     Ehalinh-ben-Saidf  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar,  bom  in  1847  ; 

naviirate  the  voKsel  alone  around  Cape  Horn  to  Val-  died  in  Zanzibar,  Feb.  12, 1890.    He  was  a  descend- 

paraido.    The  weather  was  exceptionally  stormy,  and,  ant  of  the  dynasty  that  for  more  than  a  century 

althooj^h  his  vessel,  the  "St.  Margaret,"  was  one  of  the  exercised  a  cruel  dominion  over  Muscat,  Zanzibar, 

best  Bailinj<  vessels  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  mer-  and  the  region  between  the  coast  and  Lake  Tangan- 

chant  service  and  was  manned  by  a  picked  crew,  she  vika.    The  influence  and  pressure  of  Sir  John  Rirk 

probably  foundered  in  a  hurricane  ofT Cape  Horn.  induced  his  brother  and  predecessor  to  assist  Liv- 

Kanei  Sir  Bobert.  an  Irish  educator,  bom  in  Dub-  ingstone  and  Stanley  and  to  abolish  the  export  trade 
lin  in  1810;  died  m  London,  Feb.  16, 1890.  He  was  in  slaves  from  Zanabar.  Khalifah,  who  succeeded 
the  eon  of  a  manufacturer  of  chemicals,  and  was  edu-  Bargash-ben«SaId  on  Maroh^  27, 1888,  recognized  the 
cated  as  a  physician.  In  1881  he  was  made  Professor  hopelessness  of  resisting  Europeaii  demands.  He  con- 
of  Chemistry  to  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  in  1882  he  firmed  the  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
founded  the  **  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Scienocj"  trade  and  even  decreed  the  abolition  of  domestic  slay- 
which  he  conducted  for  two  vears.  From  1884  till  erv  and  gave  his  approval  to  the  otyjects  of  the  Bnts- 
1847  he  was  Professor  of  ifatural  Philosophy  to  seis  Interisational  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  where  he 
the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin,  and  in  1841  he  was  was  represented  bv  Sir  John  Kirk.  I'he  loose  of  the 
chosen  a  menilxer  of  the  oouncil  of  the  Royal  coast  stations  to  tne  Germans,  English,  and  Italians, 
Irish  Academy,  of  which  he  was  made  secretary,  and  their  occupation  of  the  great  territories  once  held 
serving  until  he  was  appointed  President  of  Queen's  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  he  had  no 
College,  Cork.  In  1843  Dr.  Kane  delivered  a  means  of  opposing,  and  although  his  customs  rev- 
series  of  lectures,  afterward  published  in  a  volume,  enues  were  greatly  diminished  by  the  contract,  as  it 
on  **  The  Industnal  Resources  of  Ireland,"  and  his  was  interpreted  by  the  German  East  Africa  Company, 
sufTgestionH  tor  the  eBtabE<ihment  of  a  Museum  of  In-  he  was  constrained  to  &H8ont  to  the  cession  of  tne 
du^Htry  in  Dublin  were  carried  out  in  1846,  and  he  was  coast  territories  and  to  an  English  protectorate  over 
mode  director.  He  was  knicrhted  in  the  same  year,  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  His  death  was  so  sudden  that 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  Relief  Commis-  foreigners  suspected  murder,  but  the  Arabs  would  al- 
eion.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Queen's  Collars  low  no  vost-^nortem  examination, 
and  the  directonhip  of  the  maseuin  in  1878^  was  Knsbel  van  Troaensdhweity  Baron,  an  Austrian  sol- 
elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  University  of  dicr,  bom  about  1816;  died  14 ov.  26, 1890.  He  en- 
Dublin  in  1876  and  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  tered  the  militar}- service  in  1833.  He  commanded  a 
Academy  in  1876,  and  in  1880  was  appointecl  a  mem-  brigade  in  the  campaiirn  ot  1(^66,  and  in  tlie  engage- 
ber  of  tne  senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Irehmd  mem  at  Trautenau  he  captured  the  heights  of  St. 
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Johann     ThiB  wasi  the  only  victory  won  over  the  tacked  savasely  without  gaining  any  political  erediL 

Prussians,  and  for  the  exploit  he  was  decorated  with  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  Justice  for  Scotland"  he 

the  Maria  Theresa  order,  which  is  only  given  to  vio-  advocated  a  degree  of  autonomy  like  that  demanded 

torious  generals.     For  many  yean  Baron  Knebel,  by  Home  Bulen  for  Ireland.    Atter  he  wtm  made  a 

who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  FeUUeugmeider  in  peer  in  1880  he  took  no  active  part  in  politus.    He 

1888,  WHS  president  of  the  supreme  military  court,  re-  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  privately  minted 

tiring  in  1889.    lie  was  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  '^  Poems  "  (18S8) ;  '^  Exeter  Hall,  or  Church  Polem- 

his  high  character  and  sense  of  military  duty,  and  ics"  (1841);  the  poem  of  ^'Morea** ;  ^^The  State  of 

was  fluently  called  on  to  arbitrate  on  affiurs  of  Qreeoe"  (1847):  **  Ernest  Vane,"  a  novel  of  cootem- 

honor  that  an>se  between  officers.  porary  life  (1849) ;  **  Florence  the  Beaotifhl "  (1354) ; 
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learned  to  play  various  instruments  at  the  seminary  other  Historic  Studies"  (1870) ;  and  ^'  The  Th^toe 
of  Neuburg,  wnile  preparing  himself  for  a  theological  Fran^aia  in  the  Beign  of  Louis  XV'*  (1879).  He 
course.  Determined  to  be  a  musician^  he  went  to  published  also  a  great  number  of  political  pwnphlcth, 
Munich  with  his  early  musical  compositions,  which  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  contributed  a  series  of 
he  was  unable  to  sell,  and  supported  himself  d^  giv-  papers  containing  anecdotal  reminiscences  to  *'  Black- 
ing lessons  and  playipsr  in  an  orchestra.  Qomg  to  wood's  Magaxine "  under  the  titie  ^'  In  the  Days  of 
Viennahewontheplaoeoforganist  in  the  Protestant  the  Dandies." 

church  against  thirty  competitors,  became  leader  of  Uddoiif  Hauj  Fluiji  an  Ensrlish  divine,  bom  in 

the  orchestra  in  one  of  the  chief  theatres,  and  in  1828  Taunton,  Aug.  20. 1829 ;  died  in  Wcston-auper-Mare, 

brought  out  his  opera  ^^  Die  B&rgschaft  in  Pest."    In  Sept.   9,  1890.    He  received  his  early  education  in 

*   1884tie  went  to  Mannheim  as  onapelmaster  and  re-  Kini^s  College,  a  school  founded  on  (Jhuich  of  Eng- 

generated  the  orchestra,  which  he  handed  over  to  his  land  principles,  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 

Brother  in  1836  to  take  the  place  of  leader  of  tiie  or-  Oxford^  in  1847,  took  his  degree  in  1850,  obtained  a 

chestra  in  the  Court  Theatre  at  Munich.    Hu  opera  theological^  scholuahip,  and  in  1852  wa»  ordained 

vice-principal  of 
Wilberforoe  had 

*    *  '  .    for  the  Church, 

discipline  and  system  in  the  Munich  opera,  and  was  and  to  him  the  character  and  success  of  the  coUege 
one  of  the  ablest  musical  directors  of  his  time.  His  wore  due  in  a  laige  measure.  He  studied  as  his  ma»- 
oompositions  were  treated  with  dlstdain  by  Bobert  ters  the  great  Protestant  preachen  of  France,  and 
Schumann  and  other  North  Oerman  critics,  whom  the  soon  became  known  us  a  preacher  posaess^ing  a  new 
tone  of  the  popular  South  German  music  that  per-  and  original  style  in  which  aigoroent  was  combined 
vades  them  onended  as  lacking  reflnonient  and  olassi-  with  persuasive  art,  and  his  rhetorical  devioes,  heigbt- 
oal  elevation.  He.  for  his  part,  was  not  drawn  to-  ened  oy  the  s;^mpathetio  tones  of  his  voioe  and  his 
ward  the  new  music,  although  he  attempted  to  give  fervid  and  insinuating  eloc^uence,  were  cloaked  be- 
the  overture  to  ^^  Tannhiiusor "  as  early  as  1850,  and  hind  the  idiomatic  aimplicity  of  his  diction.  The 
in  1856  and  1853  contributed  all  that  he  could  to  the  church  was  crowded  when  he  was  appointed  select 
performance  of  that  opera  and  of  **  Lohengrin."  nreacher  to  the  Univeraity  in  1868,  and  be  was  alreadr 
Through  Wagner's  influence  he  was  retired  in  1867.  ramoua  when  in  1864  he  was  made  a  prebendary  in 
For  musical  ^tivals  at  Munich  in  1856  and  1868,  at  Salisburv  Cathedral.  At  Oxford  liddon  waa  a'fd- 
Nuremberg  in  1861,  and  at  the  Mozart  centennial  in  lower  or  the  Tractarians  and  the  cboeen  disciple  of 
Salzburff,  he  trained  and  conducted  monster  orchcs-  Dr.  Pusey.  In  1866  he  delivered  the  Bam^ton  Led- 
traa  and'  choirs  of  male  voices.  Lachner  oompoeed  ures,  and  by  his  disoounea  on  '*  The  Divinitv  of  Our 
a  great  number  of  songs,  some  of  which  are  often  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ "  he  achieved  a  fame 
heard  in  concerts.  He  wrote  an  oratorio,  **  Moses,"  that  rang  through  the  English-apeakinir  part  of  the 
the  cantata  of  "  The  Four  Ages,"  much  interesting  world,  lie  attempted  to  meet  Strauss,  Baur,  Benan, 
music  for  the  ora^n,  and  church  music  of  value  in  ;ind  the  other  assailants  of  Christianity  on  tneir  ova 
variety,  especially  masses,  requiems,  ]>salms,  and  an-  ground  and  refute  them  by  scientific  ta<ts  and  learned 
thems.  He  was  a  master  of  counterpoint  and  orohes-  criticism  equal  to  their  own,  and  in  his  oonvincio? 
tntion,  and  was  most  successful  in  in.strumental  com-  stylo  he  presented  the  orthodox  case  from  the  EngUsb 
positions,  and  especially  in  the  revived  form  of  the  High  Church  point  of  view.  In  Oxford  politics  he 
orchestral  tuUe,  Of  his  eight  symphonies  the  **  Sin-  held  to  the  extreme  ecclesiastical  ideas  of  Dr.  Posey, 
fonie  appassionata  "  and  the  one  in  0  minor  are  par-  but  in  the  politics  of  the  country  he  was  an  outqioken 
ticularly  fine.  His  trios,  (quartettes,  quintettes,  and  Liberal.  He  was  appointed  Ireland  Professor  of  Ex- 
other  forms  of  chamber  music  are  much  appreciated.  cgesis  in  1870.  and  lectured  for  twelve  yean.     He  de- 

Lamiogton,  ilennder  Dondaa  Bom  Wiihaid  BoilUe  livcred  the  I.eDt  lectures  at  St.  Jamea^a  Chureh  in 

Oochrane^  Baron,  an  Kntciish  author  and  politician,  Piocadillv,  afterward  published  under  the   titk  of 

bom  in  November,  1816  ;  died  in  London,  Feb.  15,  **  Some  £lcments  of  Religion."    In  1870  he  was  a|>> 

1890.    He  was  the  eldest  sou  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  pointed  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  PanPs,  and  his 

John  Cochrane,  and  was  educated  at  £ton  School  and  sermons  there  delivered  in  June  and  December  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    He  won  a  reputation  for  ever)*  year  attracted  immens^e  congregations.     Before 

talents  and  accomplishments  before  he  left  the  uni-  popular  audiences  he  adopted  a  more  popular  style 

versity,  and  became  with  Lord  Strangford  and  Lord  without  abandoning  his  dialectical  method,  and  he'  is 

John  Manners  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Young  £ni;-  said  to  have  been  the  only  modem  preacher  who 

land  party.    In  1841  he  was  elected  as  a  Conservative  could  hold  the  attention  of  an  uncnltorea  audience  by 

member  of  Parliament  for  Bridport,  which  he  repre-  ai^mentative  sermons  of  an  hour's  lensth  or  more, 

sented  till  1846  and  again  in  1847-'52.    In  1859  he  In  the  conflict  that  arose  between  the  KitaaUats  and 

was  returned  for  Honlton,  sitting  for  that  borouirh  till  the  civil  authorities  he  publiclv  counseled  pa.<«aive  i«- 

186S.  and  in  1h70  he  was  elected'for  the  Isle  of  Wight  sistanoe  to  the  decisions  of  the  onorts.     He  took  a 

to  flll  a  vacancy.     In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  strong  interest  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Ger- 

a  frequent  speaker,  oftenest  on  foreign  poIiticH,  and  many,  and  published  a  report  of  the  congrees  at  Boon 

especially  on  subjects  connected  with  Greece  or  Italy,  in  1875.     when  the  BuWrian  troublea  arose,  his 

two  countries  with  whicli  ho  was  familiarly  ucquaint-  sympathy  with  the  Greek  Christians  impelled  him  to 

ed.    He  was  a  prominent  member,  yet  he  never  held  espouse  their  cause  with  a  vehemence  that  atron^v 

office,  for  although  an  ardent  Conservative  in  prin-  influenced  English  nopular  opinion  and  the  attitwfe 

ciple,  he  held  independent  opinions  on  various  sub-  of  Mr.  Gladstone.    People  more  familiar  with  Turk- 

jects  that  he  would  never  suppress  tor  the  sake  of  ish  customs  were  unable  to  dispel  the  impression  i>ro- 

party  discipline.     Lord  Palmenton's  policy  ho  at-  duoed  by  his  mistaken  aasertion  that  he  nad  aeen  im- 
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mled  ChristUuiB  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  on  the  oarried  throuarh  a  new  code  of  dvil  procedure  in  spite 

I>anabe.     Hia  Easter  sermons  in  1885  hmuffht  Dr.  of  serious  difilculties.     He  held  other  portfolios  in 

Liddon  more  clearly  Into  view  as  the  leading  renre-  sucoession,  and  finally  became  Prime  Ministerf  with 

sentative  of  the  High  Anglican  party  in  the  ^njnish  the  portfolio  of  Worship  and  Education.    During  the 

Church.    Besides  vie  series  of  sermons  mentioned  long  struggle  for  secular  education  he  held  fast  to 

above,  which  have  passed  through  many  editions,  the  policy  adopted  in  Prussia,  although  the  Clericals 

Canon  Liddon  published :  '*  Walter  Kerr  Hamilton,  sometimes  had  a  migority  in  the  Chamber.    Only  a 

Biahop  of  Salisbury  '*  ( 1869) ;  *^  Sermons  preached  be-  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  retired  on  the  ostensi- 

fore  tKe  Universi^  of  Oxford,*'  the  fifth  edition  of  ble  ground  of  failing  health,  and  was  replaced  by  a 

which  was  issued  in  1878 ;  an  edition  of  Bishop  An-  minister  in  sympathy  with  tne  Clerical  reaction. 

drewa*s  **  Manual  tor  tlie  Sick "  ;  ^*  English  Church  lUokayi  Aiimmdar  M.,  British  missionary,  bom  in 

Defense  Tracts,"  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  William  yentnor,Isleof  Wight,  about  1850;  died  in  East  AM- 

Bright  (187^);  a  discourse  on  Bishop  Wilberforce  ca  in  March,  1890.  lie  was  a  son  of  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Mac- 

(1875);   sermons  on  *' Present   Churcn   Troubles"  kay,  a  retired  minister  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 

(1S80);   sermons  entitled  *^  Advent  in  St.  Paul's"  Church  and  author  of  a** Manual  of  Modem  Oeog- 

(1888) ;  and  a  preface  to  a  translation  of  Thomas  k  raphy."    He  was  educated  as  a  mechanical  engineer, 

Kempis  (1889 1.    For  several  years  before  his  death  studying  in  Berlin,  and  in  April,  1876,  went  to  East 

he  was  at  work  on  a  bi^rraphv  of  Dr.  Pusey.  Africa  with  the  first  party  of  nussionaries  sent  out  by 

Lk^df   Edwaidf    an   English   journalist,    bom    at  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society.     Qoing  to 

Thornton  Heath,  near  Cro\'don,  Feb.  16, 1815  ;  died  Uganda,  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  King  Mtesa, 

in  London,  April  8, 1890.    He  learned  stenc«raphy  and  and  oarried  on  a  propaganda  that  resulted  in  the  con- 

pabli:(bed  a  manual  on  the  subject  when  ne  was  six-  version  of  hundreds  to  Christianity.    Bedudng  tlie 

teen  years  old.  Soon  he  establi^^bed  ^*  Lloyd's  Weekly  language  of  the  natives  to  writing,  he  translated  parts 

Miscellany"  and  ^^Llo^vd's  Weekly^  Atlas."  depend-  of  the  Bible  nod  prayers,  and  printed  thousands  of 

ing  for  tneir  sale  mainly   on  fiction,   wbich   were  copies  for  the  instriiction  of  .the  people.     When 

Srufitable  and  were  the  precursors  of  the  **  Family  Mwanga  succeeded  as  king,  Mr.  Mackav  was  no  less 

Lerald  "  and  other  populiu"  periodicals  still  in  exist-  in  favor  than  under  his  predecessor.    He  built  houses 

eooe.     He  had  suco&«8  with  a  cheap  monthly  news-  and  boats,  and  performed  all  kinds  of  commissions 

paper  until  it  was  stopped  by  the  authorities  under  for  the  native  mier.    He  sent,  in  October,  1886,  the 

the  stamp  law.    In  1842  he  issued  a  penny  illustrated  first  news  that  Emin  Pasha  was  still  alive,  and  also 

newspaper  in  which  literary  notices,  theatrical  re-  the  recovered  manuscript  of  Bishop  Hannington's 

ports,  and  social  gossip  were  made  the  conspicuous  disry.    When  King  Mwanga  was  overthrown  by  the 

leatnres.  and  the  news  items  were  compressed  within  revolution  of  Octooer,  1888.  and  in  oonsequenoe  of 

limits  tnat  were  supposed  to  escape  mfringing  the  the  Mohammedan  reaction  all  Christian  missionaries 

law.     A  month  or  two  later,  on  Nov.  87,  1842,  ap-  were  expelled  from  Uganda,  Mnckay  established  a 

peared  **  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper."  duly  stamped  station  south  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  he  gave  a 

and  sold  for  2(/.     Douglas  Jerrola  became  editor  hospitable  reception  to  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  his 

when  the  paper  had  been  established   nearly  ten  expedition  on  their  march  fVom  Albert  Nyanza  to  the 

years.     The  price  was  reduced  to  Id,  ub  a  demon-  sea  in  September,  1889. 

stration  against  the  stamp  duty  before  the  duty  was  MaUetfBir  Looisi  an  English  statesman,  bom  in 
removed.  The  poper  has  always  been  one  of  the  London,  Mareh  14, 1828 ;  died  in  Bath,  Feb.  16.1890. 
favorite  organs  or  tne  British  democracy  and  the  most  He  was  the  grandson  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  a  celebrated 
extensively  dreulated  of  any.  About  1875  Lloyd  French  journalist  who  became  an  exile  after  tiie 
purchased  the  ^*  Clerkenwell  rfews,"  which  he  con-  revolution.  He  was  educated  privately,  entered  the 
verted  into  one  of  the  important  London  dailies.  Audit  Office  in  188)4,  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
the  "  Chronicle."  He  established  a  large  business  as  Trade  in  1847,  and  became  secretary  to  the  presi- 
a  paper  maker.  dent,  Mr.  Labouchere,  afterward  Lord  Taunton.  His 
Looafly  Ohadeii  a  French  philanthropist,  bom  in  elegant  literary  style  combined  with  expert  know- 
1803:  died  in  tfanuarv,  1890.  He  was  educated  for  ledge  in  finance  and  economical  mattera  attracted 
the  CNur,  and  became  a  very  successful  advocate.  Cobden's  notice,  and  in  1860  he  was  sent  to  France  to 
Guisot  appointed  him  inspector  ot  prisons  in  the  sign  the  commercial  treaty  and  arrange  a  tariff.  In 
Department  of  the  Seine  and  subsequently  of  all  the  1866  he  went  to  Vienna  and  negotiated  the  details 
prisomi  of  France,  in  which  he  introduced  important  of  a  commercial  convention  with  Austria.  He  was 
reforms.  The  fuvenile  reformatory  and  farm  that  he  knighted  in  1868  after  his  return,  retired  from  the 
had  esublishod  in  1888,  with  private  means,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1872,  and  was  appointed  a  mem- 
V«l-d'Y6vre,  near  Bourges,  was  so  successftil  that  berof  the  Indian  Council.  From  1874  till  1868  he 
eventoallv  it  was  made  a  state  institution.  He  also  was  permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
founded  m  Paris  a  society  for  the  reclamation  of  In  common  with  mo^t  Anglo-Indians,  he  was  an  ad- 
juvenile  offenden.  He  was  admitted  in  1886  to  the  vocate  of  bi-metallism,  aud  he  favored  the  employ 
Institute  of  Prance,  of  which  he  was  the  oldest  mem-  ment  of  natives  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  civil 
ber  at  the  time  of  his  decease.    He  wrote  many  service  of  India. 

pamphlets  and  books  on  the  subject  of  prison  reform  Maidstj,  Sir  Hanir,  an  English  jurist,  bom  in  Ed- 
and  m  fifivor  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  lingham,  Northumberland,  in  1808;  died  in  London, 
and  continued  his  activity  to  the  end  of  his  days,  Jan.  81, 1890.  He  was  a  son  of  the  vicar  of  Edling- 
although  for  yean  he  waa  entirely  blind.  His  most  ham,  was  educated  at  Durham  grammar  school,  and 
important  work  was  a  treatise  in  three  volumes  en  practiced  as  a  solicitor  Irom  1881  till  1845.  when  he 
prison  systems  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  became  a  Queen's  coumjel 
Lnti^  Saron  Jehaan  von,  a  Bavarian  statesman,  bom  in  1857,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
m  1828 ;  died  in  Munich,  Sept.  8, 1890.  He  was  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  was  knighted,  after  long  enjoy- 
son  of  a  country  schoolmaster.  After  completing  his  ing  tiie  reputation  of  a  sound  and  able  \&wyeT  liaving 
legal  studies  at  Worzburg,  he  was  appointed  an  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  procedure  and  the  prac- 
assiAtant  judge  at  Nuremberg  in  1854.  In  1857  he  tical  and  technical  difficulties  of  the  law. 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  conference  held  in  Nurem-  Xanton,  Westland,  an  English  dramatist,  bom  in 
berg  for  framing  a  <x)de  of  oommereial  laws  for  the  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Jan.  80, 1819 ;  died  in  London, 
(^rman  states,  and  afterward  he  assisted  in  the  Jan.  8.  1890.  In  1 842  he  published  "  Gerald,  a  Dra- 
preparation  of  a  maritime  code  at  Hamburg.  When  matic  Poem,  and  other  Poems."  He  studied  law  in 
this  was  completed  he  was  given  a  post  in  the  Ba-  theofficoof  his  uncle,  a  London  solicitor,  but  deserted 
varian  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  in  1868  was  ap-  that  profession  for  literature,  writing  flret  a  tragedy, 
pointed  secretary  to  the  King's  Cabinet.  King  Lud-  entitled  "  The  Patrician's  Daughter,"  that  wi\s  pub- 
wig  in  1866  made  him  chief  of  his  private  cabinet,  liahed  in  1841 .  "•  The  Heart  and  the  Worid,"  snother 
In  1867  he  waa  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  and  drama,  appeared  in  1847;  the  tragedy  of  "Strath- 
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for  the  hand  of  the  young  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  or 
-*.  1        •„.__  ^i_-  T_x.__^_  jjm^  Louisa  Keramande. 


Lord  Palmeraton  to  put  for- 
Jf  rinoe  Leopold  of  daze-Cobnrg, 


|rle,"  a  dramatic  sketch  in  one  act.    **■  Trevanion,  or  he  hastily  concluded  a  secret  arrangement  by  whkh 

tne  FaUe  Position,''  was  in  part  hia  work.    His  novel  the  Duo  de  Montpenaier  married  the  Infanta  at  Mad- 

of  ^'  A  Lady  in  her  Own  RiKJit*'  appeared  in  1B60,  and  rid  on  Oct.  10,  1846,  and  the  Queen  became  the  wife 

a  oolleotion  of  his  contributions  in  fiction  to  the  mag-  of  her  cousin  I>on  r  ruicis  of  AssiaL    England  pro- 

azines  in  1861,  under  the  title  of  *^  Family  Credit,  and  teated  against  the  Spanish  marriaf^  and  threatened 

other  Tales."    Chief  amouj;  his  later  dramatic  works  to  make  war  on  France  without  being  able  to  Drevent 

are  *^  Pure  Oold,''  a  play  m  tour  acts;   the  two-act  the  consummation  of  tlie  arrangement.  Louis  Philippe 

drama  of '^  The  Wife's  Portrait "  ;  ^'  Donna  Diana,"  a  and  his  minister  calculated  on  the  crown's  falling  to  a 

comedy  adapted  from  a  German  original ;  **  The  Fa-  child  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  thinking  it  impoe- 

vorite  "of  Fortune,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Hay-  sible  for  Don  Fmidsco  to  bei^t  children.    In  this 

market  Theatre  in  1886 ;  *''•  A  Hero  of  Romance,"  taken  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  Queen  had  is»ue,  Al- 

from  a  French  source ;  "  Life  for  Lite,"  a  druma  in  fonso,   who  bvoame  King.     Montpensier,  after  the 

blank  verse ;  and  ^^  Under  Fire,"  which  was  played  in  revolution  of  1848  lett  France,  and  eventually  settled 

1866  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.    He  was  associate  edi-  at  Seville.    He  received  the  title  of  Infante,  and  «as 

tor  of  the  *'  National  Magazine,"  in  which  and  in  the  made  captain-general  of  the  Spanish  army  in  1659,  rt- 

**Athensum"   and  other  ]>eriodicals  he  published  aignins;  when  Tie  left  S^n  at  the  request  of  the  niin- 

animated  lyric  poems,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  istor  during  the  com mouon  that  resulted  in  the  QoecD*s 

**  The  Death  Rioe  at  BaUclava."    Hii  death  followed  flight.    He  returned  under  the  Provisional  Gorero- 

Boon  after  that  of  his  blind  son,  Philip  Bourke  Mar-  ment,  and  became  a  candidate  for  the  vaoant  throne 

Bton,  more  famous  as  a  poet  than  himself.  in  1868,  his  claims  being  pressed  by  Admiral  Topete 

ICatiadairai  a  Japan^   statesman,  died  in  July,  and  other  politicians.    One  of  hL»  rivals  was  hLs  cou»- 

1890.    He  was  feudal  chiefofEchizen.  one  of  the  most  in   Don  Enrique   de  Bourbon,  the  brother  of  the 

powerful  of  the  great  nobles,  and  before  the  revolu-  Queen's  husband,  with  whom  be  had  an  old  fued. 

tion  the  adviser  of  the  Shogun.    In  1861  he  and  the  i3on  Enrique,  in  a  letter  requesting  reinatatemeot  in 

Regent  li  Kamu  no  Kami  had  a  conflict  regarding  the  the  navy,  alluded  in  such  bitter  and  sarcastic  terms  to 

choice  of  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  engaged  in  Montpensier  and  his  adherents  that  the   latter,  al- 

open  hoKtilities  which  resulted  in  the  temporarv  tri-  though  by  nature  cautious  and  reserved,  was  provoked 

umph  of  li  and  the  retirement  fVom  court  of  Matsu-  into  sending  a  challenge.    The  cousins  met  on  Mardi 

daira  and  other  chiefs.    When  the  Regent  was  assas-  12, 1870,  on  the  artillery  ground  near  Madrid.    Tl» 

sinated  shortly  afterward  outside  the  Sakurada  gate  of  Infante  Enrique  first  firedinto  the  air,  and  the  Dik 

the  Shogun's  palace,  Matsudaira  returned  from  his  de  Montpensier  followed  his  example.    At  the  second 

fief  on  the  west  coast  and  resumed  his  place  as  guar-  shot  Enrique's  passed  nearMonttiensier's  ear,  and  Uie 

dian  of  the  Shogun,  his  nominee,  Tokufawa  Keiki  latter  took  deliberate  aim.  shivering  the  butt  of  his 

being  placed  on  the  throne.    The  civil  oisturbances  antagonist's  pistol.     Botn  flred  in  earnest  the  next 

continued,  and  finally  Keiki  resigned  his  powers  into  time,  Montpensier  escaping  unhurt,  and  then  oooUy 

the  hands  of  the  Mikado  after  a  revolution  that  Mat-  shooting  his  adversary  m  we  head.    The  nervous  re- 

sudaira  vainly  strove  to  bring  to  an  end  without  effu-  vulsion  after  the  tragedy  made  him  ill.    Ilia  chances 

sion  of  blood.    Under  the  new  regime  he  became  fbr  a  for  the  throne  were  ruined,  for  a  popular  ontcrv  ww 

time  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance.    Subse-  raised  sgainst  the  foreigner  who  had  killed  a  ^pan- 

quentiv  he  retired  to  his  estates,  and  lived  to  be  al-  i^h  prince,  his  oompctiior.    After  the  re5toratioQ  of 

most  tde  only  survivor  of  the  mighty  Daimios  who  tlie  monartshy  the  Due  de  Montpensier  took  little  pare 

ruled  Japan  m  the  times  anterior  to  the  restoration  of  in  public  anairs.    His  eldest  daughter  became  the 

the  mikados.  wife  of  her  cousin,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  on  Mav  SO, 

Mbleawurth,  WiUiam  Haoan,  an  English  author,  bom  1864,  and  his  third  dauffhter^  Maria  de  las  Mercedes, 

in  Millbrook,  near  Southampton,  Nov.  8,  1816;  died  married  King  Alfonso  of  Spam.    She  speedily  guned 

Dec.  19.1890.    He  was  the  son  of  a  deivyman,  was  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  pwople  and  caused  for 

educatea  at  St.  John's  and  Pembroke  Colleges,  Cam-  the  time  her  father's  unpopularity  to  be  forgotten,  but 

bridge,  took  hi^  degree  of  bachelor  in  1839,  entered  died  leaving  no  child.    His  only  surviving  son.  Prince 

the  Church  and  became  incumbent  of  St.  Andrew' 8,  Antoine,  married,  in  1886,  thc'lnlmnta  Eulalie. 
Manchester,  in  1841,  and  vicar  of  Spot  and  Rochdale        Mooikogi  Ghzittofhi  a  German  ecdeaiastio  and  poH- 

in  1844.    He  published  '*  An  Essay  on  the  Religious  tician,  born  in  M[ayence  in  1817 :  died  there,  Feb.  27, 

Importance  of  Secular  Instruction  "   (1857);  **  Eng  1890.    He  studied  medicine  ana  i^rward  tbeologr 


"History  of  England  from  1832"  (1871 -'73^;   and  astical  adminii^tration,  as  conon  and,  after  the  death 

*^  Hii«tory  of  the  Church  of  England  from  1660  "  of  Bishop  Ketteler,  aa  ci^itukirT  vicar,  and  the  pt^it- 

(1882).    He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  co-operation  at  ioo-religious  conflicts  in  the  German  Reichstag,  of 

a  time  when  the  movement  was  very  unpopular,  and  whioh  he  was  a  member  firom  1671  till  the  last  elec- 

has  been  earnest  in  hia  eSbrts  to  advance  various  tion  before  his  death.    As  the  tiuthfiil  lieutenant  of 

other  social  reforms.  Bishop  Ketteler,  he  labored  to  bring  about  an  allianee 

ILmtpenderi  Antdne  Mazie  Philippe  Loidi  d'Odtfani,  between  the  Clerical  and  Social-Democratic  parties. 

Due  dc,  born  at  Neutlly,  July  81, 1824 ;  died  in  San  Mon^l  Bey,  a  French  engineer,  bom  in  1808 ;  died 

Lucan,  Andalusia,  Feb.  4, 1890.     Ho  was  the  flfth  son  in  Pans  early  in  December,  1890.     He  was  educated 

of  King  Louis  Philippe,  bom  while  his  father  was  in  the  Eoole  Polvtechnique,  took  part  in  the  revolo- 

still  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  educated  at  the  College  tion  of  1880,  and  afterward  went  to  Eg>*pt,  where  he 

Henri  IV,  and  entered  the  artillery  as  a  lieutenant  in  had  charge  of  harbor  improvements  at  Alexandria. 

1842.    In  1844  he  was  ordered  to  Alfireria,  where  he  He  suggested  the  plan  ot  building  a  dam  across  the 

took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Bifikaya,  and  re-  Nile  for  the  irrigation  of  the  delta  at  low  wafer,  and 

ceived  a  wound  in  the  Ziban  campaign.    For  his  was  commissioned  to  carry  out  his  project.   Before  be 

bravery  he  was  made  a  mi^ior  and  an  officer  of  the  had  completed  the  barrage  anewKnedivecame  to  the 

Legion  of  Honor.    After  serving  with  distinction  in  throne,  and  the  work  was  stopped.    Mougel  alter- 

the  campaign  iLniinst  the  Kabyles.  he  made  a  tour  ward  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Sues  Cm- 

through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece.  Guizot,  the  French  nal.     when  Sir  C.  S.  Monorieff  determined  to  oom- 

Minlster  ot  foreign  Affairs,  had  given  assurances  that  plete  the  barrage  he  called  Mougel  into  oonsultatiao. 

none  of  tho  sons  of  Louis  Philippe  was  to  be  a  suitor  (See  Eotft.) 
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K^ier,  Sir  Sdbert  OoineUii  Lord  Hapisr  of  Mtgdalit,  a 
British  soldier,  bom  id  Ceylon  in  1810 ;  died  m  Lon- 
don, Jan.  14,  1890.  He  was  the  Bon  of  a  m^jor  of 
artillery,  was  educated  in  the  Military  College  at 
Addiscombc,  and  in  December,  1826,  received  bis 
oommission  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  Engineera. 
In  India  be  tbund  plenty  of  employment  and  gained  a 
hifih  reputation  an  an  engineer.  He  had  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  Umballa  barraclu,  was  commis- 
sioned mmoT  in  1841,  assisted  in  organizing  the  Law- 
rence Asylums  for  the  children  of  British  soldicnt,  and 
w^as  i>romoted  miyor  tor  distinguished  services  in  the 
Sutlei  campaign.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  selected  him 
for  toe  post  of  engineer  to  the  Durbar  of  Lahore, 

S'vin^  mm  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  witli 
e  Punjab.  He  acted  as  chief  engineer  at  both  the 
sieges  of  Mooltan,  where  he  was  seyerely  wounded. 
Araar  the  capture  of  the  place  he  went  with  the  ex- 
pedition to  re-enforce  Lord  Oough,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Goojerat  he  acted  as  commanding  engineer  to  the 
right  wing.  He  was  also  present  at  the  surrender  of 
the  Sikh  army.  i(eturning  to  his  duties  as  chief 
engineer  to  the  Administration  of  the  Pui^ab,  he 
carried  out  his  cherished  plan  of  building  a  network 
of  military  nyads  that  would  serve  also  as  commercial 
highways.  He  built  canals  to  irrigate  the  Dooab 
di^rict,  and  erected  the  barracks  and  public  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  work  of  several  years,  f.t  the 
end  of^which  he  was  called  to  Calcutta  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  Chief  Engineer  of  Bengal,  having  been 
promoted  colonel.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  he 
served  as  chief  of  sta£f  to  Sir  John  Outram  dunng  the 
operations  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  by  throw- 
ins  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Goomtee  river  he  en- 
abled the  British  troops  to  get  at  the  enemy.  The 
operations  throughout  were  conducted  laryrcly  accord- 
ing to  his  suggestions.  The  force  tent  against  Tantia 
Topee  was  pi«»d  under  his  command^  but  Sir  Hugh 
Boee,  as  ranking  officer,  superseded  him  and  gained 
the  credit  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels.  He  commanded, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  at  the  victorious 
engagement  of  Joura  Alipore,  which  he  followed  up 
by  reducing  the  fort  of  Powree.  After  Qwalior  was 
captured  ho  engaged  in  the  pursuit  ot  Tantia  Topee. 
For  his  services  he  was  knighted.  In  1860  he  went 
to  China  a»  second  in  command  under  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
and  conducted  the  operations  at  the  taking  of  the 
Taka  forts,  where  he  commanded  in  person  and  was 
struck  five  times.  For  his  services  ne  was  made  a 
nugor-general.  He  was  also  appointed  to  succeed 
Outram  as  a  military  member  of  the  Indian  Council, 
resigning;  in  January,  1865,  when  he  was  made  com- 
niander-in-chief  at  Bombay.  In  1867  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  expedition  f^ent  to 
rescue  the  British  envoys  held  as  prisoners  by  King 
Theodore  of  Abyssinia  and  to  chastise  the  Negus  lor 
h\9  insult.  On  April  10,  1868,  he  defeated  on  the 
heights  of  Islamgie  the  army  of  the  King,  who  re- 
leased the  cantives  soon  afterward  and  retreated  to 
the  fortress  or  Magdala,  which  he  supposed  impreg- 
nable, but  Napier  stormed  it  on  AprU  18,  and  Theo- 
dore in  despair  committed  suiciae.  After  aiding 
Johannes,  Theodore's  rival  and  successor,  to  establish 
hb  authority,  the  British  force  was  withdrawn.  The 
successful  commander  was  created  Baron  Napier  of 
Magdala,  and  an  annuity  of  £2,000  was  granted  to 
him  and  hU  next  heir.  In  January,  1870,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  India. 
This  post  he  held  for  the  customary  term  of  five 
years.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed 
Governor  and  Military  Commander  at  Gibraltar,  re- 
tiring in  1882,  when  he  was  made  a  field  marshal. 
In  1886  he  received  the  appointment  of  hisrh  constable 
of  the  Tower.  When  tne  difficulty  with  Russia  m 
1878  seemed  likely  to  result  in  war.  Lord  Napier  was 
selected  by  the  Government  to  be  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  field  force. 

VannytlL  Jamei,  English  mechanical  engineer,  born 
in  Tweedoale,  Scotland,  in  1808;  died  in  London, 
England,  May  7,  1890.    Evincing  early  a  taste  lor 


mechanical  pursuits,  he  became  an  assistant  in  the 
private  workshop  of  Maudsley,  in  London,  in  1829, 
after  finishing  his  education  in  Edinburgh  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  Alexander  Nasmyth,  the  art- 
ist. When  Jlr.  Maudsley  died  in  1881  riasmyth  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  made  himself  a  setof  engineer- 
ing tools,  and  in  1684  began  business  in  Manchester. 
As  the  business  grew  Lc  built  his  workshops  in  the 
suburb  of  Patricrolt.  The  Great  Western  Kailroad 
requiring  apparatus  for  forging  a  shaft  thirtv  inches 
in  diameter,  Nasmyth  invented  the  steam  hammer 
bearing  his  name,  which,  while  capable  of  the  most 
ponderous  work,  is  so  delicately  adijusted  that  it  can 
crack  a  nut.  At  the  ago  of  forty-eight  Mr.  Nasmyth 
retired  from  business,  and  thenoeforth  gave  much 
time  to  astronomy,  publishing,  with  Dr.  Carpenter, 
ol  Greenwich  Observatory,  the  most  important  Eng- 
lish work  on  the  moon. 

Honnaol^,  Oeonn  Angnttas  Oongtantfaa  Fhim  Mar- 
quis of.  an  English  administrator,  bom  July  28, 
1819 ;  died  in  April,  1890.  He  sat  in  Parliament  as 
Lord  Mulgrave  for  Scarborough  in  1847-'51  and  1862- 
'57,  voting  with  the  Liberals,  was  Treasurer  of  tiie 
Queen's  Household  for  some  years,  and  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1858,  resigning  m  1868, 
when  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  titic.  On  April  8, 
1871,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Queensland, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  New  Zealand  in  1874, 
and  in  December,  1878,  he  became  Governor  of  Vic- 
toria, returning  to  Encrland  in  1884. 

Horthj  Marianiie,  an  English  artist  and  botonit^t,  bom 
in  Hastings  in  1880 ;  died  in  Gloucestershire  early  in 
September,  1890.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Frederick 
North,  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  took  her  with 
him  on  his  travels  and  resided  with  her  two  ^-ears  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  Adopting  painting  as  a 
profession  after  her  father's  death,  sne  executed  a  laige 
number  of  landscapes  in  Sicily  in  1869-'70 ;  then  trav- 
eled for  a  vear  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Ja- 
maica, making  drawings  of  the  flora  of  those  coun- 
tries ;  went  next  to  Brazil  to  sketch  its  plant  lifie ;  and 
afterward  did  the  same  for  Teneriffe,  India,  and  Ce^'- 
lon.  In  November,  1877,  she  sailed  again  for  India, 
and  made  more  than  700  paintings  of  vegetable  forms, 
which,  on  her  return  at  the  end  of  two  years,  she  pre- 
sented to  the  nation,  and  built  at  her  own  expense  a 
galleiy  for  them  at  Kew.  Visiting  South  Alrica  in 
1882,  she  sent  60  new  painting  to  the  gallery,  which 
are  highly  esteemed  bv  botanists.  Next  she  sketched 
the  peculiar  plants  ana  trees  of  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
and  visited  later  California,  Borneo,  Java,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  A  journey  that  she  made  to 
South  America  in  puTsuit  of  her* scientific  and  artistic 
studies  brought  upon  her  a  weakening  malady  from 
which  she  died. 

Hufltbaimif  Johaim  Heponniki  a  German  suTgeon,  bom 
in  Munich,  Sept.  2,  1829  3  died  there,  Oct.  81.  1890. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Bavarian  official  and  studiea  medi- 
cine in  Munich.  He  became  assistant  in  Dr.  von 
Rothmund's  clinic,  and  in  1858,  afler  successful  ex- 
perinfbnts  w^ith  rabbits,  published  a  paper  on  itiflxing 
a  gloss  cornea  in  diseased  eyes.  Tnis  operntiou  he 
never  succeeded  in  performing  with  perfect  results,  al- 
though he  retumecfto  itatter  his  first  disappointment 
and  made  it  the  subject,  in  1857;  of  his  inaugural  lect- 
ure as  privat-doccnt.  Meanwhile  he  had  studied  in 
Wftrzburg,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  won  repuUition  as 
an  operating  surgeon.  On  Jon.  6,  I860,  he  was  made 
Professor  ot  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  tne  Eye.  The 
latter  branch  he  soon  relinquished.  In  1 862  he  intro- 
duced the  mistaken  operation  of  forcibly  bending;  Inmcd 
lointH.  In  the  orthoreedic  and  children's  hospitalK  in 
Munich  he  performed  coun^Jess  operations.  Going  to 
London  to  learn  ovariotomy  from  Si»cnccr  Wells^  he 
mode  it  known  in  Munich.     The  adoption  and  im- 

Erovement  of  antiseptic  methods  were  larsrelv  due  to 
ini.  In  1870  he  was  chief  surgeon  to  tlie  Bavarian 
army.  Ills  published  works  on  the  Listcrian  treat- 
ment of  gunshot  wounds  and  othen*  relating  to  anti- 
septic surgery,  and  in  1880  a  practical  work  of  great 
value  on  alxlominal  injuries. 
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Pidlotii  Iddflii  an  Italian  prelate,  born  in  1829 ;  died  jurisprndenoe.    He  returned  to  England  in  1870,  and 

in  Borne,  Jmy  81, 1890.    He  was  nominated  a  cardi-  in  1879  became  a  member  ot  the  judicial  oommittee 

nal  doaooo  by  Leo  XIII  in  1887,  and  was  appointed  of  the  Privy  Council, 
prefect  of  the  Papal  Segnatura.  FmqIi  Oimeppai  an  Italian  prelate,  bom  in  Carpineio, 

Faite.  William  Kitohaii,  an  En^luth  naturalUt,  bom  Dec  18,  1807;  died  in  Rome.  Feb.  8,  1890.  He  be- 
in  Lincolnshire  in  1828 ;  died  in  Cardiff,  July  8, 1890.  lon^red  to  the  family  of  the  Counts  Pecci,  being  the 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  had  no  early  educa-  brother  of  Pope  Lck)  XIII.  Dovotinf^  himself  earir 
tional  advantages,  but  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  to  philosophical  and  theological  studies,  he  entered 
the  anatomi<»r  structure  ot  animaL»  and  of  plants,  the  Jesuit  College  at  Vlterbo  with  his  younger  brother, 
Continuing  his  observations  while  a  drugjru^t's  clerk  and  in  1825  was  received  into  the  Society  of  Joodi. 
and  a  surgeon's  assistant,  he  became  assistant  to  Prof.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  dominion  in  ls49 
Todd  In  King's  College,  obtained  a  modioal  diploma  Pius  IX  appointed  him  Professor  of  Philosophj  in  tli« 
in  1849,  and  engaged  in  practice  while  still  engrotM^d  University  of  Rome.  When  his  brother  ascended  the 
in  original  scientific  work.  In  1857  ho  began  to  pub-  Papal  throne  he  was  nominated  vice-librarian  of  the 
lish,  HI  conjunction  with  Prof.  Rupert  Jones,  a  series  Church,  and  on  May  12, 1879,  he  waii  chosen  a  cardinal 
of  papers  in  the  *^  Annals  and  Magaiine  of  Natural  of  the  order  of  deacons.  He  was  appointed  to  presnde 
History ''  on  the  parallel  polymorphirtm  of  the  spedes  over  the  congregation  of  studies,  but  failing  health 
of  foraminifera.  Between  1869  and  1874,  when  he  soon  compelled  nim  to  resign.  Cardinal  Peod  ws»  a 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Comnamtive  Anatomy  in  learned  tneologian  and  deeply  versed  in  Church  hi»- 
the  Royal  Colleffo  of  Sur»|:eon8,  ne  published  mono-  tory,  and  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  religioos 
graphs  on  the  skulls  of  the  chicken,  the  frog,  the  sal-  science  of  8t.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
mon,  and  the  pig.  The  Royal,  Zoological,  and  Lin-  ^  PflRJi  Btephn  Janph,  an  En^lLdi  astronomer,  bom 
mean  societies  published  more  than  w  memoirti  that  in  London,  Aug.  26,  1883 ;  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  4, 
were  illustnUea  by  many  hundred  plates  from  his  1890.  He  was  educated  in  the  English  oolite  st 
drawimrs,  but  his  style  of  exposition  renders  them  un-  Douai,  studied  mental  philoaophj  at  Borne,  entered 
intelligible  to  the  lay  reader.  A  purt  of  his  work,  made  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  November,  185S,  and  after- 
more  lucid  with  the  help  of  his  iViend  Q.  T.  Bettany,  ward  studied  mathematics  at  Stonyhurst  and  in  lym- 
was  publiiihed  under  tne  title  of  "  Morpholo«ry  of  don  and  Paris.  In  1860  he  became  director  of  the 
Skulls"  (London,  1877).  His  Hunterian  lectures  for  metcorolcw^cal and  astronomical  observatory  ntSton^- 
1884  on  *'*'  Mammalian  Descent"  were  also  printed  in  a  hurst  Coltege.  The  duties  of  this  post  occupied  m^ 
volume  (1885).  attention  durinjr  the  rest  of  his  life,  his  mind  bein^; 

Padf  Count  Baflhele)  an  Italian  soldier,  bora  in  taken  from  his  favorite  subjects  only  to  prenue  him- 

Faenza,  Dec.  19,  1819 :  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  7,  1890.  self  for  the  priesthood  by  four  yean  of  tne<do?acal 

He  was  a  follower  of  Mazzini  in  his  youth,  ana  when  study.     In  1368  Father  retry  and  Father  W.  Sid- 

scarcely  twenty  years  old  fought  in  the  TuRoan  civic  greaves,  another  member  of  litis  order,  made  a  msg^ 

guard  against  the  Papal  soldiery.    After  two  months  nettc  survey  of  the  west  of  France,  and  in  the  foUow- 

of  imprisonment  he  escaped  to  France,  and  was  con-  ing  year  thejr  completed  the  work  by  a  survey  of  the 

demned  to  death  in  eontumaciam.    In  1848  he  re-  eaatern  districts.    He  was  elected  *  member  of  the 

turned,  raised  a  battalion  of  students  and  other  pa-  Royal  Societv  in  1874,  and  for  several  yean  he  was  a 

triots,  and  on  the  field  of  Vicenza  perfonned  marvels  member  of  tne  councils  of  the  Astronomical  and  Me- 

of  bravery.     Through  the  influence  of  Cavour  he  teorological  societies.    In  1870  he  was  appointed  chi^ 

adopted  monarchical  views  and  entered  the  regular  of  the  expedition  sent  to  Cadiz  by  the  British  Govem- 

Piedmontese  service.    In  the  campaigns  of  1859  and  ment  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.     to  the 

1860  he  went  into  every  fight  at  tlie  head  of  his  tmops  summer  of  1871  he  made  a  mafirnetic  survey  of  BeLn- 

and  showed  an  utter  contempt  for  death.    In  1866  no  um.    In  1874  the  Admiralty  Board  selected  the  lier. 

saved  the  Italian  army  at  Cudtozza  from  a  disastrous  8.  J.  Perry  to  direct  the  expedition  sent  to  Kei^rueleB 

rout  by  attackiuiT  the  enemy  with  his  regiment  of  infan-  Island  to  observe  the  tmnsltof  Venus.    In  lt^2  he 

try  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  were  brought  to  was  sent  out  with  Father  SidgreavcA  to  take  oh^rva- 

a  nalt  long  euouffn  for  the  Italian  center  to  reform  and  tions  of  the  second  transit  of  Venua  in  Madagaaoar, 

retreat  in  good  order.    Two  thirds  of  his  regiment  where  he  also  made  magnetic  obeenrationB.    In  the 

were  killed,  and  yet  with  the  remnant  he  covered  the  later  period  of  his  life  he  studied  solar  nhysioa. 
retreat,  supporting  several  attacks.    Cavour  and  Ri-        Flzmeif  Endorsy  a  Belgian  statesman,  oom  in  1828 ; 

casoli  sent  nim  on  political  missions  tteverol  times,  died  March  2,  1890.    He  wa^  elected  a  Deputr  lor 

In  1870,  when  the  province  of  Belletri  was  incor-  Charleroi  in  1857,  and  took  hU  seat  with  the  Llbersl 

ponted  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  appointed  civil  and  majority,  over  which  his  talents  and  hia  ch«racter  soon 

military  governor.    He  was  electeil  to  the  Chamber,  gave  him  a  strong  iufiuence.    In  the  conflict  over  the 

and  later  was  nominated  a  Senator.    In  1882  King  schools  he  took  a  modente  and  condliatory  attitode. 

(Jmberto  made  Qen.  Pasi  hie  aide-de-camp.  In  January,  1868,  he  entered  the  reconstituted  Cabi- 

Peaoook,  Sir  BoniASi  an  English  Jurist,  bora  in  Lon-  net  of  Frdre-Orban  as  Minister  of  Uie  Interior,    fie 

don  in  1810;  died  there,  Dec.  3,1890.    He  was  the  son  represented  Bel^um  twice  in  the  conftrances  of  the 

of  a  solicitor,  entered  the  Temple  at  the  age  o^  eight-  Latin  Monetary  Union,  was  King  Leopold*a  adviser 

een,  and  practiced  as  a  special  pleader  tor  five  or  hIx  in  the  African  enterprise,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  negc^i- 

vears  before  being  admitted  as  a  narrixter  in  1835.    He  ate  with  France  a  delimitation  of  the  boundary  in  the 

became  known  as  an  acute  law^'er,  and  in  1848  he  Mobangi  region,  and  soon  afterward  was  called  to  the 

gained  a  great  reputation  by  raismg,  in  his  argument  presidency  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Congo, 
as  junior  counsel,  the  point  on  which  chiefly  the  House        Pentoarthi,  Count  Annaiid  dsi  a  French  author,  bon 

ofLords  quashed  the  sentence  of  a  year's  imprisonment  near  Avignon,  July  16,  1811 ;  died  there,  March  29. 

passed  upon  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his  associates.  1890.    He  was  descended  from  a  familv  distinguisbed 

The  point  was  that  the  verdict  was  given  generally  on  in  the  magistracy,  studied  at  the  College  St.  Loui*, 

the  whole  of  the  indictment,  whicli  contained  some  became  in  1838  a  writer  for  the  ^^  Gaaette  du  Midi,*^ 

counts  that  were  not  good  in  law  with  otherathat  were  founded  the  '*  Album  d'Aviflrnon,"  and  made  a  na- 

good.    In  1852  he  was  appointed  a  legal  member  of  tional  reputation   by  his   "Causeriee  provinciaks,'* 

the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  and  performed  an  im-  publish ea  in  ^*  La  Quotidienne."    His  moat  fiuKvu 

portant  part  of  the  work  of  codifying  Enioflish  law  for  work  is  ^^  Jeudis  de  Madame  Charbonneau."   He  vat 

India.     In  1859  he  was  made  Vice-President  of  the  for  twenty-three  vcan  feuiUdonitU  for  the  **  Gaaette 

Legislative  Council  and  was  knighted.    In  1862  ho  de  France,"  wridng  more  than  1,500  articles,  nanv 

booime  Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Bengal,  of  whidi  were  reprinted  in  book  form.    He  was  a 

The  learning  and  acumen  with  which  he  interpreted  stanch  Catholic  and  Legitimist  and  a  caustie  critic 

the  codes  he  had  assisted  in  preparing,  and  deflned  of  Balzac  and  Geoige  Sand,  and  more  recently  of 

and  applied  native  customarv  law  make  his  decisions  Zola,  and  was  genendly  esteemed  aa  a  fair  and  ood- 

a  valuable  source  of  information  for  studentd  of  Indian  scientious  writer. 
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PMb-Qii^iiodis  Blaiido,  Baron  too.  an  Austrian  states-  ialation  have  been  the  cause  of  poverty  among  the 
man,  bom  m  Hambui)(  in  1828 ;  died  in  Trieste,  Dec.  working  classes^  and  union  for  the  defense  of  their 
15,  1890.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Austrian  consul-gen-  interests  the  chief  source  of  their  iniprovement.  In 
eral  in  Hambnr;.  After  completing  his  studies  in  1868  he  published  a  text- book  of  political  economy  for 
Innsbmok,  Prague,  GOttingen,  ana  Heidelberg^  he  the  use  of  schoob  and  colleger.  As  a  lecturer,  Prof, 
entered  the  public  service,  was  employed  in  Tneste  Bogers  was  as  entertaining  as  he  was  learned,  but  the 
and  other  southern  districts  as  an  official  in  the  ilnan-  tenaenoy  of  his  teachings  was  deemed  subversive  by 
cial  administration  from  1850  till  1862,  then  entered  the  the  Conservatives,  who  opposed  his  re-election  in 
Ministry  of  the  Marine,  and  subeequently  was  trans-  1868  and  gave  the  chair  to  Prof  Bonamy  Price,  a 
ferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  ne^tiated  Liberal  also,  but  not  a  fiadical.  His  defeat  on  polit- 
the  treaties  with  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  In  leal  grounds  naturally  drove  him  into  the  field  of 
1871  be  was  appointed  Governor  of  Trieste,  and  on  P&rty  politics.  He  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
Jan.  15, 1872^  ne  entered  the  Aueni|[terg  ("abinet  as  Dcarborouffh  in  1874,  and  in  the  general  election  of 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  financial  crisis  of  1878  and  1880  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Southwark.  'When 
the  renewal  of  the  Hungarian  AutgUich  occurred  that  borough  was  divided  by  the  Redistribution  act, 
dozing  his  incumbency,  when  Prince  Adolf  Auers-  he  was  returned  in  1885  for  Bermondsev,  but  in  1886, 
peiig  resigned.  Baron  Pretis  undertook  to  form  a  Ger-  having  followed  Mr.  Gladi^tone  in  his  nome-rule  nol- 
man-Liberal  Cabinet,  and  fkiled  because  Dr.  Hertwt,  icy.  he  was  defeated- by  a  Conservative.  He  publisned 
leader  of  the  Constitutional  party,  recalled  his  promise  in  1884  **  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wara,"  ond  in 
of  support  He  remained  in  the  Provisional  Cabinet  1887  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  ^'  History  of 
of  Stremayer  until  Count  Taate  took  charge  of  the  Agriculture  and  Prices,"  bringing  the  work  to  a  con- 
Government  in  1879.  He  was  then  restored  to  his  elusion.  A  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  Worcester 
post  in  Trieste,  and  was  an  adroit  and  successful  ad-  College  in  1887-'88  were  issued  under  the  title  of  **  The 
miniatrator  criticised  only  for  not  using  severe  enough  Economic  Interpretation  of  History.''  His  historical 
measures  against  the  IrredentiotH.  investigations  in  social  economy  and  the  conclusions 

KaJinmiiH^  Airkoidoi  an  Italian  explorer,  bom  in  Milan  that  had  afiVighted  the  representatives  of  wealth  came 

in  1625 ;  died  in  Lima,  Peru,  early  in  December,  1890.  to  be  appreciated  by  thinking  people,  and  when  Prof. 

He  went  to  Peru  in  1850,  explored  Tarapac&  in  1858-  Bonamy  Price  died  in  1888,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbuiy, 

'54,  and  the  provinces  of  Huanuoo  and  Huamalies  in  who   was   chancellor  of  the   university,  and   Mr. 

1855-'57.  viaitcd  Cuzoo,  the  capital  of  the  Incas,  in  Goschen,  who  was  a  member  of  the  board  charged 

1858,  and  the  eastern  forests  of  Santa  Anna  next ;  navi-  with  the  election  of  a  successor,  which  no  longer  took 

nted  the  Peruvian  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  place  in  open  convocation,  threw  the  weight  of  their  , 

uie  wild  forest  region  ot  Caravaya  traced  the  courses  mfiuenoe  in  favor  of  restoring  their  fierce  and  uncom-  ' 

of  the  San  Gavan  and  Ayapata  rivers.    Altogether  promising  political  adversary  to  the  chidr  iiom  which 

he  spent  twenty  years  in  exploring  every  part  of  the  ne  had  been   ousted   twenty   years  beforer.    Prof. 

Peruvian  republic  and  studying  its  geology  and  natu-  Thorold  Rogers's  contributions  to  political  and  eoo- 

ral  history,  nis  \wX,  joumev  taking  him  through  the  nomical  literature,  besides  his  great  original  work  and 

Amazonian  provinces  to  tue  confines  of  Brazil.    In  other  books  alreaay  mentioned^  were  numerous  and 

1878  the  Peruvian  Government  made  arrangements  valuable.    He  prepared  an  edition  of  the  speeches  of 

to  print  his  great  work  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  John  Bright  (1868),  edited  Oobden's  speeches  also, 

The  preliminary  volumes  of  the  work,  which  is  en-  and  publisned  a  volume  entitled  ^*  Cobden  and  Mod- 

titled  '^  El  Peru,"  appeared  in  1874, 1876,  and  1880,  em  Political  Opinion"  (1878) ;  produced  an  annotated 

and  other  volumes  aealing  with  the  physical  geogra-  edition  of  Adam  Smith's  *' Wealth  of  Nations."  print- 

phv,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zooloiry,  and  eth-  ed  at  the  Clarendot  Press,  and  compiled  ana  edited, 

noIoJKy  of  tne  countrv  were  to  follow.    Tlie  Chilian  with   hbtoricai  elucidations,  the  "Protests  of  the 

invaders,  who  plundered  the  national  library,  de-  House  of  Lords."    His  daughter  was  the  first  woman 

stroyed  a  whole  edition  of  the  fourth  volume.    After  admitted  to  the  Oxford  examinations,  in  which  she 

the  evacuation  of  Lima  by  the  Chilians  in  1888,  Dr.  acquitted  herself  with  a  distinction  tnat  would  have 

Baionondi  resumed  his  labors^  but  was  not  able  to  get  won  for  a  male  student  a  first-class  in  classical  studies, 

the  work  into  good  shape  again.  while  one  of  his  sons  passed  the  mathematical  exam- 

Bpgonp  Jamat  Edwin  Thoold,  an  Englitth  ix>litical  inations  with  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
eooDomist,  bom  in  1828 :  died  in  Oxford,  Oct.  18, 1890.  Bosebeiy,  Eaanah  da  BflftniohiM,  countess  of,  died  at 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Loudon,  and  Mag-  Dalmeny,  Scotland,  Nov.  19,  1890.  She  wa»  the 
dalen  ooUege,  Oxford,  obtained  a  first-class  in  clascics  daughter  of  Baron  Mever  Amschel  de  Rothschild, 
in  1846,  but  had  no  chance  for  a  fellowship  under  the  known  not  only  as  a  nnancier  but  aM  a  lover  of  art 
old  system,  since  reforaied,  took  holy  orders,  and  for'  and  owner  of  race  horses.  She  was  carefully  educat- 
aome  yeaiv  was  incumbent  of  a  poor  parish  near  Ox-  ed,  and  learned  early  to  take  an  interest  in  the  phil- 
ford.  In  later  years  he  became  an  sggressive  oppo-  anthropic  schemes  in  which  her  family  engaged  and 
nent  of  the  Church,  dropped  his  title  of  reverend,  and  to  collect  art  treasures  for  her  father's  great  house  at 
was  instrumental  in  havins;  a  law  passed  to  enable  Mentmore,  which  came  to  her,  with  all  his  enormous 
clergymen  who  have  divested  themselves  of  their  of-  fortune,  when  he  died  in  1874.  In  1878  she  married 
ficc  to  become  rid  of  their  politioU  disabilities.  He  the  young  Earl  of  Rosebery,  who  had  made  himself 
returned  to  Oxford  as  a  private  tutor,  assumed  various  famous  in  political  life.  She  was  the  third  woman 
ofilces  in  the  university  administration,  .married  a  of  her  tamilv  to  take  a  Christian  husband  without 
relative  of  Richard  Cobden,  with  whom  and  Bright  renouncing  tne  Jewish  faith.  She  made  herself  con- 
he  became  intimate,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  spicuous  before  the  public  by  engaging  with  zeal  and 
for  claasiod  scholarship  and  varied  knowledge.  The  labor  in  the  promotion  of  works  of  charity.  Besides 
i^ection  by  the  CUrendon  Press  of  an  Aristotelian  supporting  liberally  the  Jewish  charities  of  London, 
dictionary  on  which  he  had  spent  much  time  and  she  superintended  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
labor  was  -  ^' '~^ '"  ""'"  ' ^        "^ j-j  *-  ^.-- 1:. — ^s u u-^^ 

babed ''  E 

its  Rewards. 

Settlement  a   Cause    of  Crime"  and  "Aristotle's  for  women^s  industries  in  the  £dinbui){h 

Ethics."    Securing  the  Drommond  protest^orship  of  1886,  and  in  1889  took  the  chief  part  in  organizing  the 

Political  Economy  in  1862,  he  confined  his  Ktndies  Scottish  Home  Industries  Association. 

henceforth  to  this  subrject.    In  1866  appeared  the  first  8affl«  Auelloi  an  Italian  patriot,  bom  in  1819 ;  died 

Ert  of  his  **  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  Eng-  in  Forli,  April  10, 1890.    He  was  one  of  the  leading 

id  fW>m  1259  to  1792.''    This  work  contained  the  spirits  in  the  Roman  revolution  of  1848,  was  elected 

results  of  a  research  and  comparison  of  the  accounts  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  was 

of  Merton  and  other  Oxford  colleges,  trom  which  he  made  Minister  of  the  Interior.    This  office  he  resigned 

drew  the  dadnction  that  hostile  combinations  and  leg-  to  become  one  of  the  Triumvirate,  of  which  Mazzini 
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and  ArmelHnl  were    the    other  members.     When  added  Swedish  and  Poli»h  to  his  trophies  as  a  Ungmstt, 

French  troops  occupied  Rome,  Saffl  and  other  revo-  and  it  is  stated  that  in   1856  he  mastered  tbe  mod- 

luttODar^  leaders  fled  to  bwitzerland  and  later  took  em  Greek  or  Romaic  in  six  weeks  with  the  aaalAtaooe 

refui^  in  England.    Saffl  and  Mazzini  from  their  of  two  ftiends  trom  Athens ;  and  that  within  three 

foreign  home  continued  to  ins{>ire  their  countrymen  months  he  had  ho  pushed  his  acqnaintanoe  with  an- 

with  the  love  of  freedom,  and  in  18G0  they  returned  cient  Greek  as  to  read  the  wide  ransc  of  the  classic 

to  Italy,  and  Saffl  was  elected  to  Parliament.    As  a  writerH  with  ease.    Schliemarn  now  Degan  to  devote 

member  of  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  lawle^  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Greek  scholarviiip,  and 

conditions  of  Bosilicata,  Otranto,  and  other  provinces,  read  and  reread  the  '*  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey '*  m  often 

he  was  instrumental  in  inducing  the  local  authorides  that  be  knew  them  nearly  by  heart  He  traveled  exten- 

and  private  persons  to  organize  and  combine  for  the  sively  in  1858-*59  through  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hi-r- 

suppression  of  brigandage.    He  retained  his  seat  three  many,  Italy,  Rgypt,  and  Syria,  and  added  Arabic  to 

years,  and  then  resigned  because  he  could  not  coun-  his  store  of  tongues.    On  returning  to  St.  Petersburg 

tcnance  the  definite  acceptance  of  monarchical  institu-  to  perfect  himself  in  speaking  Arabic,  with  a  view  to 

tions.    He  was  a  count  by  birth,  but  discarded  the  the  excavations  in  the  Troad  which  he  had  in  mind, 

title  in  youth.    Deputations  tVom  every  town  in  Italy  he  read  the  **  Arabian  Nights"  alond.  under  the 

were  present  at  his  obsequies.  tutelage  of  Arab  professors,  and  prepaiea  himself  in 

8alainaiu»i  Lieutenant-General,  Captain-General  of  every  wa^  for  his  work.    He  retirea  definitely  from 

Cuba,  bom  about  1820 ;  died  in  Havana,  Feb.  6j  1890.  business  m  18C8,  the  possessor  of  a  laige  fortune,  and 

He  was  a  representative  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  again  set  out  on  a  tour  of  travel  and  study.    He  vis- 

Castilej  a  grandee  of  the  first  class.    He  was  a  junior  itcd  northern  Africa  (inoludinff  Egypt)  and  sonthem 

officer  in  the  force  sent  to  Italy  under  Geu.  Cordoba  Italy  in  the  pursuit  of  archnojogioar  knowledge*  and 

to  defend  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.    He  took  in  1804  he  spent  considerable  time  in  Paris  studying 

a  decided  stand  in  support  of  the  monarchical  oonsti-  universal  histoiy.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  jrear  he 

tution  in  Spain,  and  ais(>layed  strategical  abilities  of  beganajoume^r  around  the  world,  which  occupied  two 

a  hiffh  order  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Carl ists,  ris-  years,  and  whloh  he  partly  recorded  in  bis  **  China 

ing  by  rapid  stages  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  nrmy.  and  Japan.*'    During  the  winter  of  1867-'68  be  de« 

As  Governor  ot  Malaga  he  wrested  tVom  the  Carlists  voted  himself  zealously  to  the  further  study  of  history 

the  key  to  their  position  on  the  Elbro  by  a  hazardous  and  arclueology  under  the  distinguished  Buele,  mea>- 

but  successful  mano9u\'re,  and,  engaging  them  at  a  her  of  the  Institute,  and  formerly  Minister  of  the  In- 

disadvantage,  compelled  a  hasty  retreat.    Being  un-  terior.   The  following  year  he  published  hia  **  Itbaqoc, 

able  to  obuun  re-enforcements  fh>m  Gen.  Martinez  le  P^loponndse,  et  Troie,*'  siving  an  account  of  hu 

Campos,  he  held  his  position  and  sent  a  part  of  his  travels  in  1868  in  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  the  Pelo- 

own  t'qroe  to  aid  the  commanding  general  in  his  oper-  ponnosus,  and  the  plain  of  xroy,  with  the  reanlt*  of 

ations.    Some  time  afterward  he  took  tu  force  to  the  nis  studies  of  the  Cyclopean  remains  of  Argolia  and  of 

relief  of  Tortoea  on  a  train  driven  at  full  speed  over  the  geography  of  the  Troad.    In  the  above  journey  be 

a  dilapidated  and  abandoned  railroad  track,  through  partly  followed  the  track  of  Ulysses  and  becan'hi* 

a  country  Hill  of  hostile   guerrilleroi.     When   the  searcn  for  the  site  of  Troy.    The  problem  involved  in 

Carlists  were  finally  defeated.  Gen.  Salamanca,  who  the  site  of  Troy  and  tho  credibility^  of  the  Homeric 

had  earned  the  chief  credit,   became  a   prominent  story,  of  which  Schliemann  was  a  strict  oonstniotion- 

figure  in  politics.    He  was  elected  to  tho  Cortes,  and  ist,  may  hero  be  briefly  stated.    The  consensus  of  Ho- 

subsequently  was  made  a  Senator  for  life.    He  took  a  meric  criticism  has  been  against  the  original  unitr  of 

deep  interest  in  military  Icgislatipn, securing  improve-  the  **  Iliad"  and  **  ( >dyBsey,"  and  lias  resolved  t&em 

ments  in  the  barracks,  the  introduction  of  ambu-  into  a  oollootion  of  ancient  patriotic  l^rends  which  t- 

lances,  and  other  reforms.    The  revelations  of  incom-  nallv  became  crystallized,  Rke  the  Arthurian  mvtb^ 

petency,  oppression,  and  corruption  in  the  adminis-  or  the  Nibelungenloid  in  after-times.    The  historic 

tration  of  Cuba  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  fact  involved  in  Homer's  description  of  the  siege 


trol,  but  died  before  the  work  was  well  begun.  existence  of  such  a  city  as  that  depicted  in  the  **  Iliad  ** 

Sohliemanni  HaJTiTioh,  a  German  archaiologist,  bom  in  by  excavation,  and  io  to  fUraisti  exact  proof  of  the 

Kalkhorst,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  in  1822  ;  died  in  truth  of  Homer.    The  Ilium  of  historv,  known  as  the 

Naples.  luly,  Dec.  26,  1890.     He  was  the  son  of  a  New  Ilium,  as  distinguished  ttom  tlie  Uium  of  tn- 

poor  Lutheran  pastor,  and  was  intended  for  a  uni-  dition,  was  founded  about  100  b.  o.,  and  it  had  been 

versity  career,  but  stress  of  family   circumstances  the  popular  belief  of  antiquitv  that  this  was  built  o«i 

prevented  the  plan  being  carried  out.    He  was  taught  the  ruins  of   the  old  <ntv,   though    many    ancient 

the  groundwork  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  home,  and  authorities  rather  declared  for   the  **  village  of  the 

from  an  early  age  showed  a  passionate  enthusiasm  Ilians/*  a  small  town  about  three  miles  di«tant^    The 

for   tlie   stories   and   legends  connected   with   the  opinion  of  most  modem  arohosologtsts  and  schoUi* 

Homeric  epo«.    In  the  autobiographical  sketch  pre-  who  accepted  the  reality  of  ancient  Trov,  howerer, 

fixed  to  his  **  Tlios"  he  says  that  even  as  a  boy  he  was  had  settled  on  the  vilhige  of  Bunarbashl,  abnnt  fi^-e 

certain  that  remains  proving  the  credibility  of  the  miles  south  of  New  Uium,  as  the  site  filling  best  the 

Homeric  poems  could  be  found  by   digging  at  the  conditions  of  the  Homeric  story.   Excavation  beir  i«> 

traditional  site  of  Trov.     As  it  became  necessary  that  vealed  no  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  and  Scfalie- 

young  Schliemann  should  go  to  trade,  he  was  ap-  mann  became  convinced  that  the  tomb  of  the  ancient 

prenticed  to  a  grocer  of  F&rstenberg  at  the  age  of  citv  must  he  sought  in  tho  mound  of  Hittariik,  au 

fourteen,  and  here  he  remained  for  five  years.     His  Arab  village  near  the  ruins  of  New  Ilium.    To  this 

ambition,  however,  was  not  quenched,  and  he  devoted  spot,  armed  with  a  firman  from  the  Porte,  he  iviturDed 


love  of  learning  under  better  condition.^.     He  had  his  work.    He  found  traces  of  two  cities  and  afterward 

now  become  familiar  with  seven  foreign  languages —  of  three  others :  the  ui»pw  one  Greek,  as  wwb  shown 

Enifliah,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  from  coins  of  tho  age  of  Constantine  exhumed,  anJ 

and  Russian— and  hw  knowledge  of  the  latter-named  about  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  he  discovend  the 

tongue  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  mer-  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  much  older  dtv  with  beaotifttl 

cantile  ajjent  in  1846.     He    shortly  afterward  went  pottery  of  archaic  pattern,. iewelry,etc/neTtjheclaim«i 

into  business  for  himself  and  was  very  successful  in  to  hove  found  the  ruined  palace  of  Priam  with  itf 

acquiring  wealth  at  the  P-                *  'I.    In  ISM  he  abandoned  treasure  and  a  large  number  of  belmeled 
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akeletons,  'with  other  relics  pointing  immistakablj  to  hibited  at  one  of  the  mufleums  of  Athens.    In  187S- 

the  l^eudary  Troy.    Bh  book  aroused  bitter  con-  *79  Dr.  Schliemann  turned  his  attention  once  more  to 

trorersy  and  his  critics  urged  that  his  proofs  were  the  Troad,  and  resumed  his  digsings  at  Hissarlik. 

entirely  insofflcient  to  establish  his  contention,  in  His  investigation  was  rewardea  oy  finding  a  sixth 

view  of  the  many  inconsistencies  involved  in  the  con*  subterranean  city,  and  he  now  came  to  the  conclusion 

ditions  of  the  Homeric  narrative.    The  same  year  Dt,  that  the  ancient  Ilium  must  be  identified  with  the 

Schliemann,  with  the  consent  of  the  Greek  Govern-  third  city  from  the  top  instead  of  the  second.    These 

ment.  turned  his  attention  to  Mvcense,  the  capital  of  revised  views  with  an  account  of  his  researches  were 

Arsoiis  and  the  legendary  seat  of  Agamemnon,  which  published  in  1880  under  the  name  of  ^*  Ilios,  the  Citv 

he  nod  visited  and  surveyed  in  1867.    The  ruins  of  and  Country  of  the  Trojans,"  and  it  contained  prei- 

tlie  ancient  Acropolis  were  well  defined,  and  it  was  ace,  notes,  and  appendices  by  such  lamous  scholars 

called  by  the  villagers  the  Fort  of  Agamemnon,  whore  as   Profs.  Budolt    Virchow,   Max    Mtiller,   A.  H. 

they  also  showed  what  was  known  as  the  treasury  Sayce,  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  H.  Brugsch  Be^r,  M.  E.  Bur- 

of  Atreus.    Excavations  were  made  with  a  force  of  nouf,  and  others.    In  1882  Dr.  Scbliemann's  steps 

one  hundred  and  twenty-five  laborers  and  the  re-  were  once  more  drawn  to  this  fascinating  region,  and 

mains  of  an  outer  wall  were  speedily  uncovered,  the  results  of  still  further  investigation  were  recorded 

within  which  Dr.  Schliemann  discovered  elaborately  in  *^  Troja,  Results  of  the  Latest  jResearobes  and  Dis- 

Bculptured  slabs,  which  he  believed  to  be  tombstones,  oovcrics  on  tho  Site  of  Homer's  Troy,''  to  which  book 

Ancient  tradition  speaks  of  the  sepulchre  of  Atreus  Prof.  Sayce  contributed  an  introduction.    In  this  he 

and  of  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  his  companions,  announced  his  conviction  that  the  second  city  from 

who  were  slain  by  ^gisthus.    The  sculptures  on  the  the  bottom  was  the  legendary'  Troy.    He  claims  to 

slabs  corresponded  with  those  of  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  have  finally  proved  the  existence  of  a  great  city  de- 

in  the  Acropolis.   Below  one  row  of  the  tombstones,  at  stroy  ed  by  a  catastrophe,  and  that  the  hill  of  Hissarlik 

a  depth  of  lUleen  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  rock,  was  only  its  acropolis,  while  the  lower  city  extend- 

was  tound  a  square  tomb  with  a  nimiber  of  golden  ing  around  was  the  site  of  the  later  Ilium :  and 

ornaments.      Below  the  other  row  was  uncovered  fimilly  that  these    conditions    fully    answered    the 

another  large  excavf^on  surrounded  by  a  CTclopean  Homeric  description.    The  controversy  over  Schlie- 

wall,  and  containing  bodies  with  many  golcTen  oma-  mann's   discoveries,    humorously    known    as    the 

ments.    In  the  close  vicinity  he  unearthed  twelve  **  Modem  War  of  Troy,"  has  raged  spasmodically 

other  sepulchres  and  a  Cyclopean  tomb  in  which  were  ever  since  they  were  first  announced,  and  one  of  the 

found  ornaments  of  jasper,  whorls  of  blue  stone,  and  most  notable  attacks  was  that  made  by  Copt.  Boet- 

painted  archaic  vases.    Tne  circle  of  slabs  marking  ticher,  who  asserted  that    the   ruins  unearthed  at 

these  tombs,  about  555  feet  round,  displayed  archaic  Hissarlik  w^re  not  those  of  ancient  cities,  but  of  a 

scalptoros  in  bas-relie'f.     Near  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  great  necropolis.    The   investigations,  however,  of 

he  excavated  a  gireat  treasury  containing  manv  pre-  such  scholars  as  Stephen,  Neumann,  and  Vircnow 

cious  articles,  dome  shaped  like  the  treasury  of  Atreus.  through  the  tunnels  and  galleries  made  bv  Schlie- 

Many  idols  of  Oriental  type,  fifteen  varieties  of  jew-  mann  was  fatal  to  Boetticher^s  argument.    Again  last 

elrv,  weapons  and  other  articles  of  bronxe,  vases,  sunmier  (1890^  the  greot  excavator  returned  to  the 

ana  engraved  jewels  were  found  here.     Adjoining  work  at  Hissarlik  and  made  important  new  discover- 

thia  treasury  he  excavated  a  series  of  ancient  walls  ies.    In  1884  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Dr.  DCrnfeld  ex- 

and  corridors  leading  to  a  Cyclopean  house  which  plored  the    acropolis  and  Palace  of  the  Kings  at 

contained  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament.    Near  Tiryns.  These  structures  were  completely  imcovcred, 

the  circle  of  tombstones  wh^re  he  had  begun  to  showing  the  design,  method  of  Duildmg,  style  of 

excavate  a  vast  house  was  uncovered  with   many  ornamentation,  etc.     The  strong  analogies  between 

chambers  and  corridori^,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  pro-  the  remains  at  Tiryns  and  those  at  Myoeme  and  Or- 

nounced  to  be  the  royal  ]^ace.    Many  interesting  cbomenos  led  Schliemann  to  believe  that  all  these 

implements  and  articles  of  jewelry  were  foundj  terra-  cities  had   been  destroyed  at  a  remote  prehistoric 

cotta vases  painted  with  tne  figures  of  wamorB  in  period.     "Tiryns"  was    published  in  1885.    The 


found  the  genuine  relics  of  Agamemnon  and  the  an-  many  archaic  remains  of  interest  were  exhumed, 
cient  race  of  Argive  kings.  There  can  be  no  question  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  the  polyandrion 
that  these  remains  date  far  back  to  prehlstono  days,  of  the  192  Athenians  slain  in  battle  with  tne  Persians. 
The  account  of  these  excavations  was  given  to  the  Thelatterpart  of  Dr.  Scbliemann's  life  was  spent  at 
worid  in  1877  in  his  **  Myoenie :  a  Narrative  of  Be-  Athens,  where  he  had  built  a  marble  palace  and  en- 
searches  and  Discoveries  at  Myoenee  and  Tiryns,"  tertained  scholars  with  princely  hospitality  from  all 
to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  contributed  a  preface.  But  parts  of  the  world.  He  had  married  a  Greek  ladjr  for 
though  the  name  of  Tiryns  appears  on  the  title  page,  a  second  wifo^  his  first  having  been  a  Kussian  from 
it  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  the  doctor,  with  whom  he  obtamed  a  divorce  in  Indianapolis,  United 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  DCrpfeld,  undertook  the  system-  States  in  1868.  While  it  will  remain  more  than  dottbtt\il 
atio  excavation  of  the  hitter  site,  the  fabled  capital  of  whether  the  relics  of  the  prehistoric  citv  discovered 
Perseus  and  long  &mou8  for  its  Cyclopean  walls,  by  him  were  the  remains  of  the  city  whose  fall  was 
Ju»t  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  book  on  Mycenie  the  traditional  basis  of  the  tale  of  Troy,  his  contri- 
Dr.  Schliemann  visited  Enffland,  bringing  with  hira  butions  as  a  discoverer  are  in  many  le^jpects  trans- 
tbe  treasures  of  Hbsarlik,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  oendent.  By  his  efibrts  our  knowledge  of  civilization 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  was  his  intention  to  in  Greece  and  the  Levant  has  been  extended  back 
have  made  them' a  gift  to  the  British  Museum,  but  he  nearly  a  thousand  years.  His  enthusiasm  probablv 
took  umbrage  at  satirical  remarks  at  the  expense  of  was  a  serious  detriment  to  exact  and  judicious  schoi- 
his  scholarship  published  in  some  of  the  English  arship,  and  led  him  into  many  blunders  of  detail  and 
papers,  and  transferred  his  gift  to  the  Boval  Museum  errors  of  conclusion.  Yet  without  this  he  never 
at  Berlin,  to  which  his  will  finally  bequeathes  them,  could  have  stirred  up  the  Interest  in  tiie  archsBology 
1>T.  Schliemann,  however,  was  received  with  many  of  prehistoric  Greece  which  has  led  and  is  leading 


a  compliment  which  he  shares  with  two  other  great  the  foundation  of  Assyrioiogy.    To  the  impulse  giv- 

arch»ok>giRt«,  Dr.  Birch   and   M.    Maspero.     The  en  by  his  discoveries  ma^  be  credited  the  valuable 

spoils  of  the  tombs  of  MyccnsB  became  the  property  of  work  done  in  recent  years  in  excavating  in  Egypt  and 

tne  Greek  Government,  where  they  are  admirably  ex-  Greece.    The  results  of  his  discoveries,  though  not 

TOL.  xzx.~44  A 
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always  coinoident  with  his  own  theories,  Bhowed  that  zino"  and  the  ^*  North  British  Beriew**  and  tfas 

the  evidence  of  tradition  was  more  tnistwortfay  than  author  of  **Boman  Poets  of  the  Atvaatan  Aire*' 

it  had  been  believed  to  be  imder  the  new  scliool  of  and  *^  Boman  Poets  of   the  Befmblic?'     He  also 
historio 
a  new 
Whatever 

say  as  to  the  specific  theories  of  the  Homeric  period  ffimmildait  a  Greek  litenrr  impostor,  bom  about 
wnich  he  deduced  Arom  his  researches,  the  consensus  1815 ;  died  in  Albania  in  October,  1890.  Ue  had  a 
of  judgment  will  assuredly  credit  him  with  having  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  anient  lansroa^, 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  stimulating  history,  and  antiquities,  whieh  he  used  only  ^t  por- 
the  scholarship  of  the  ago  in  which  he  lived  and  poses  of  foi^ry  and  cheating.  Me  oflered  a  mann- 
having  set  a  grand  model  for  men  of  wealthy  and  script  of  Homer  written  on  lotus  leaves,  which  vis 
cultivated  leisure  to  follow.  Dr.  Schliemann's  re-  examined  by  a  committee  of  Greek  BcholazB  at  Athens, 
mains  were  carried  to  Athens  and  interred  on  the  one  of  whom,  betbre  the  bai^pun  was  oonclnded, 
mound  of  Oolonos  by  the  side  of  the  German  arch»-  chanced  to  discover  that  the  text  was  the  same  as 
olqgist  Ottfriod  Mtlller.  Wolff's  edition,  including  even  the  typogrsphicBl 
wunitfc  Leonhaid,  a  German  educator,  bom  in  blunders.  Mmonides  swindled  Ismail  Pasha  out  of  s 
Eupen,  March  6.  1807 ;  died  in  London,  May  28,  laii^  sum  bv  selling  him  a  foifred  mannscri^  of 
1890.  He  was  eaucated  at  Bonn,  where  he  was  the  Aristotle,  and  deceived  the  authorities  of  the  British 
tutor  of  Prince  Albert  and  afterward  a  teacher  in  the  Museum  with  a  false  letter  fh>m  Belisaiins  to  Justin- 
gymnasium.  Marrying  an  English  woman,  he  settled  ian.  He  sold  two  fabricated  letters  parportxng  to 
in  England  in  1836,  and  wrote  on  historical  and  edu-  have  passed  between  Pericles  and  Alcibiadee  to  the 
cational  subjecto.  In  1844  he  published  notes  that  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  Turkish  Vizier  was  in- 
he  had  taken  at  Bonn  of  Niebuhr's  lectures  on  Bo-  duced  to  dig  up  an  apocr^'phal  document,  and  was  de- 
man  history  in  continuation  of  the  *^  History  of  Bome.''  lighted  with  his  find  until  the  gardener  undeceived 
From  1846  tUl  1866  bo  was  rector  of  the  Royal  Hiirh  him.  Many  more  were  the  exploito  of  the  cunning 
School  at  Edinburgh,  attaining  a  high  reputation  by  Greek,  who  succeeded  in  imnoeing  on  some  of  the 
his  success  as  a  teacher  and  by  his  leamea  works  on  best  scholars  of  Europe  and  the  Onent. 
classical  subjects.  He  was  prindpal  of  the  Inter-  Smjj^thi  Sir  WntDgtm  W.|  an  English  miDendo«i5t, 
national  College  at  Isle  worth  m>m  1866  till  1874,  and  born  in  Naples,  Italy,  in  1817 ;  di^  in  London,  June 
afterward  classical  examiner  to  the  University  of  Lon-  19, 1890.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Admiral  W.  H. 
don  till  1884.  Besides  making  important  contribu-  Smyth,  and  was  educated  at  Trimty  College,  C^m- 
tions  to  Dr.  William  Smithes  classical  .dictionaries  bridse,  winning,  in  1889,  a  traveling  scbolarafaip  that 
and  to  the  *^  Penny  Cyclopflddia'*  and  the  eighth  enabled  him  to  spend  four  years  in  etudying  the 
edition  of  the  **  Enoyclopcedia  Britonnica,'*  Dr.  mineral  products  and  mines  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Schmitz  edited  translations  of  Niebuhi^s  lectures  on  Hungarv,  and  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  On  his 
**  Ancient  History  *'  and  **  Ancient  Geography  and  return  he  was  employed  on  the  Geological  Snrrey  till 
Ethnology"  (1858) ;  projected  and  editea  the  "  Clas-  1851,  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  mineraloi^ 
sioal  Museum  "  from  1844  till  1850  ;  and  published  a  an<l  on  mining  in  the  newly  founded  Boyal  School  of 
**  Popular  History  of  Bome,*'  a  **  Popular  Historr  of  Mines.  He  was  made  at  the  same  time  inspector  of 
Greece,"  Grammars  of  tho  Greek  and  Latin  Ian-  mines  in  Cornwall  and  soon  afterward  chier  minenl 
ffuages,  a  "Manual  of  Ancient  History*'  (1855) :  a  inspector  under  the  Government.  He  was  honoran- 
**Ma] '" 


oguagc 

a^Hbtory  of  Latin  Literature"  (1877).  on  accidente  in'ooal  mines,  and  for  seven  rears  he  de- 

Bellar,  AlsTaBilsr  Oraig^  a  Scottish  politician,  bom  in  voted  much  labor  to  the  investiffation,  K>r  which  be 

Morvioh,  Sutherlandsnire,  in  1885 ;  died  in  Sussex,  was  knighted  in  1887.    He  oontrmuted  many  reports 

Jan.  16, 1890.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  taking  a  and  memoirs  to  technical  and  scientxflc  litoratuTe  and 

first-class  in  classics,  in  1856,  and  was  admitted  to  the  was  tho  author  of  '*  A  Year  with  the  Turin"  (18^ 

bar  in  1862.    In  1864  he  was  appointed  assistant  and  of  a  standard  work  entitied  *'A  Rodimentair 

commissioner  on  the  Education  Commission  for  Scot-  Treatise  on  Coal  and  Coal  Mining "  (1867),  which 

land,  and  as  legal  secretary  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  has  been  translated  into  the  prindpal  Eoropean  Ian* 

1870-'74,  he  assisted  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  guages  and  into  Chinese. 

board  school  system  for  Sootland.  He  was  also  a  Thomson,  Wfllhun,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in  White- 
commissioner  on  the  working  of  the  tmck  actn,  and  haven,  Feb.  11,  1819  ;  cued  in  York,  Dec  25, 1*^. 
was  on  the  commissh>n  to  investigate  Scottish  endowed  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant.  His  early  edocati«i 
institutions.  He  became  an  active  party  manager,  and  he  received  at  Shrewsbury  Sehool  when  Samod 
contributed  greaUy  to  the  Liberal  success  in  1880  by  Butler,  afterward  Bbdiop  of  Lichfield,  was  head 
his  work  in  the  Central  Libeml  Association,  but  master,  fh>m  which  he  went  up  to  Queen's  College, 
failed  to  secure  a  scat  for  hunself.  He  entered  Parlia-  Osdbrd,  and  in  1840  took  his  degree,  obtainhig  only  a 
ment  in  1882  for  Haddington,  and  in  1885  was  elected  tiiird-ciass  in  classics,  but  nevertheless  bdnsr  elected 
in  one  of  the  divisions  or  Lanarkshire.  He  followed  a  fellow  of  his  college.  The  Oxford  movemeot  did 
Lord  Hartington  when  the  Liberal  Unionists  seceded  not  disturb  his  orthoaozy.  He  was  ordained  deae(»i 
on  tho  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  home-rule  in  1842  and  priest  in  the  following  year,  preached  i^ 
scheme,  and  became  one  of  the  roost  active  of  the  Cuddosdon  and  Guildford,  and  returned  in  1847  to 
allies  of  the  Conservatives,  but  was  nevertheless  re-  Oxford  as  tutor  and  dean  in  Queen's  Collc^,  aod  in 
tumed  in  1886.  In  Parliament  he  was  a  readv  debater,  1848  w.is  made  select  preacher.  In  1858  be  dolivved 
though  his  reputation  was  founded  mainly  on  his  the  Bampton  Lectures,  his  subject  being  ^*  The  Atcm- 
work  as  Liberal-Unionist  whip  down  to  1888  and  on  ing  Work  of  Christ."  In  the  same  year  he  pobiisbed 
bis  share  in  the  reparation  or  legislation.  a  book  on  logic  entitied  "  Outlines  of  the  xYeceasary 

Sellar,  TlHllJam  lomig,  a  Scottish  author,  a  brother  of  Laws  of  Thought,"  in  which  intellectual  phikwophy 

the  preceding,  bom  in  Morvich  in  1825 ;  died  near  based  on  religion,  as  taught  by  Sir  William  Hamiltoo. 

Dairy,  Ghilloway,  Oct.  12,  1890.    He  was  educated  at  was  dearly  and  succinctly^  elucidated.    This  Tolnaie 

Edinburgh  Academy,  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  obtained  wide  recognition  in  orthodox  drdes  and  was 

Balliol  College.  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel  used  as  a  toxtrbook.    Having  married  in  1 855,  he  was 

College,  servea  as  assistant  profc.««sor  nt  Durham,  given  the  living  of  All  Souls,  Marylebonc,  bat  re- 
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Gloooester  and  Bristol  boGame  vacant  he  received  the  PreffUOf  and  one  on  the  ear  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
appointment,  to  the  surprise  of  his  oontemporarios  in  land  under  Toynbee  and  Wilde.  He  settled,  in  1856. 
the  ChoTOh,  who  were  still  more  astonished  when  a  in  Wl^rxburg  as  a  physloian,  and  became  a  tutor  and 
little  more  than  a  year  later  he  was  promoted  to  be  in  1804  a  professor.  He  devoted  himself  specially  to 
Archbishop  of  York.  It  came  to  be  known  at  a  later  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  in  1855  invented  an  instrument 
period  that  his  advancement  was  due  to  the  friendship  for  examining  that  orxan.  His  text-book  on  the  ear 
and  admiration  of  the  Queen.  While  he  was  Bishop  was  published  in  1862,  and  went  through  seven  edi- 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  he  edited  a  book  called  tions.  He  projected  and  edited  the  **  Archiv  ft^r 
*^  Aids  to  Faith,"  written  in  answer  to  **  Essays  and  Ohrenheilkunde.^^  In  his  special  brandi  he  acquired 
Reviews."  As  Archbishop  of  York  he  displayed  a  &me  that  brought  both  students  and  patients  from 
executive  ability,  good  sense,  tact,  and  moderation,  allpartsof  the  world. 

He  came  into  conuct  with  some  of  the  dersy  of  his        Tseng,  Marc^uis,  a  Chinese  statesman,  bom  in  1848 ; 
diocese  through  his  rigid  evangelical  Broad  Church  died  in  Pekin,  in  April,  1890.    Hia  fiill  name  was 
orthodoxy,  and  in  a  mandamus  suit  before  the  civil  Tseng  Chitse.    He  was  a  son  of  Tseng  Kwo-fan,  a 
court  he  argued  and  won  the  case  without  the  aid  of  distinguished  minister,  who  received  the  title  of  Hou, 
lawyers.     Dr.  Thomson's  published  sermons  and  which  is  regatded  as  equivalent  to  that  of  nuirquis  in 
theological  eaaavs  were  numerous.    He  was  the  pro-  the  European  nobility.    The  son  studied  in  the  Im- 
jecCor  of  the  **  Speaker's  Conmientary,"  for  which  he  perial  College,  and  entered  the  public  service  as  his 
prepared  the  **  Introduction  to  the  Gospels."  father's  secretary,  accompanying  him  in  the  campaigns 
ToDfliiiaoliak  Joluif  Baron,  of  Helmingham   Castle,  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  and  on  ofBcial  tours  ancr  its 
Suffolk,  an  English  agriculturist,  bom  at  his  father's  suppression.    He  attained  the  ofBcial  lande  of  Tanff- 
seat  Leasowes,  Salop^  England^ec.  5, 1805 ;  died  at  Kwan  (Expectant  Secretary  of  State),  and  in  the  tol- 
Peckforton  Castle.  Chesnire.  Dec.  9, 1890.    He  was  lowing  year  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Admiral  Jonn  Richard  Delap  Holli-  Minister   Plenipotentiary  to   England  and   France, 
day.  and  changed  hia  patronymic  for  the  surname  of  When  the  Chinese  Government  repudiated  the  sctUe- 
Tollemache,  in  right  or  his  mother.  Lady  Jane  Tolle-  ment  of  the  KuldUa  difficulty  that  Chung-How  ob- 
mache,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Lyonel,  third  Earl  tained  in  treaty  of  Livadia,  the  3iarquis  Tseng  was 
of  Dysart.    When  only  nineteen  yean  of  age  he^won  instructed  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  as  special  ambas- 
a  100-yard  race  against  the  most  noted  professional  iu  sador  for  the  puipose  of  seeking  a  more  satisfactory 
ED«:land,  and  for  several  years  he  drove  the  London  arrangement,  which  he  obtained  in  the  treaty  of  St. 
mill  to  Ipswichj  gaining,  before  he  was  thirtv,  the  Petersburg,  signed  in  1881,  restoring  Ku]4,ja  to  China 
reputation  of  be^ng  the  finest  whip  and  the  hand-  and  re- establishing  harmonious  relations  with  Russia, 
flomest  man  of  his  time.    Ho  maintained  his  love  of  His  diplomacy  was  socoesstul  also  in  the  settlement 
field  sports  and  of  driving  a  four-in-hand  to  the  very  of  the  lon^-standing  dispute  with  France  in  regard 
lost    nothing,  as  he  told  the  writer,  delighted  him  to  Tonquin.    He  returned  to  China  in  1886,  after 
more  than  the  success  of  his  sons  in  the  cncket  fields  eight  years  of  diplomatic  service  abroad,  and  waa 
and  other  games  at  Eaton  and  Oxford.    Lord  Tolle-  made  a  Grand  Secretary  and  appointed  to  the  presi- 
mache  was  the  model  landlord  of  England.    Mr.  dencv  of  the  newly  constituted  Admiralty  Boaro. 
Gladstone,  who  was  for  many  years  his  London  ten-        Vaumefli  Count  Peter  Alexandnnrldh,  a  Russian  states- 
ant,  has  repeotedlv  directed  attention  to  the  consum-  man,  bom  near  Moscow  ui  1815 ;  died  in  St.  Peters- 
mate  skill  with  which  he  administered  his  two  largo  hurft  in  January,  1890.    He  came  fi'om  a  family  of  the 
estates^Helmingham.  in  Suffolk,  comprising  about  landed  Muscovite  nobility  that  before  him  had  never 
7.000  acres,  and  Pecktorton,  in  Cheshire,  26.0^.    Al-  distinguished  itself  in  the  public  service.    At  the  a«re 
though  the  most  uncompromising  of  Tories,  ne  divided  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
his  vast  prx>perties  into  small  holdings,  allotted  three  under  Couut  Neaselrode.    Iu  1 858-' 58  he  was  Gov- 
icres  to  eacn  laborer  for  warden,  grazing,  and  tillage,  emor  of  Courland^  subscauentiy  he  filled  a  post  in  the 
demanded  that  a  cow  and  a  pig  m  kept,  had  his  ten-  Ministry  of  Domams,  and  in  1861  he  waa  appointed 
ants  taught  butter  and  cheese  mining,  and  allowed  Minister  of  the  Interior.    The  emancipation  of  the 
them  time  to  cultivate  their  holdings,  the  results  of  serfs,  local  self-government,  the  establishment  of  rau- 
his  Hbeml  policy  appearing  in  a  large  increase  of  the  nidpel  institutions,  and  other  reforms  introduced  by 
valuation  of  his  property  and  the  most  prosperous  Alexander  II  were  put  into  practical  shape,  and  he 
and  contented  tenantry  in  Great  Britain.    He  provid-  was  often  consulted  oy  the  Czar  on  Questions  lying 
ed  mixed  schools  for  the  education  of  the  farmers'  outside  his  particular  department.    Or  the  many  com- 
and  laborers'  children :  but  after  the  buildings  were  missions  that  investigated  the  great  questions  of  the 
erected  on  tioth  estates,  the  tenant  I'armers  objected  to  reform  era  he  was  either  the  head  or  an  active  mem- 
lenduig  their  sons  to  the  same   schools  with    the  ber.    He  afterward  had  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Do- 
laborers'  children.    Lord   Tollemache   immediately  mains  for  six  years,  and  in  1879  was  appointed  Pros!- 
solved  the  difficulty  by  sending  his  own  sons  to  the  dent  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers.    In  1880  he  waa 
Kfaools,  and,  as  he  said, '*  to  their  own  undoubted  made  a  count  of  the  empire.    The  assassination  of  the- 
•dvantagc."    lAe  was  twice  married,  and  had  perhaps  Czar  was  followed  by  a  reaction  and  the  undoing  of 
the  most  patriarchal  family  in  England— twenty-three  the  liberal  iimovations  in  which  Valoueff  was  instni- 
sons  and  a  daughter.    He  traveled  in  this  oountrv  and  mental.  He  went  into  retirement,  and  gave  himself  up 
Mexico  in  1860,  and  was  entertained  at  the  t^hite  to  religion  and  charitv  and  to  literary  oocupationa. 
HoQse  during  the  brief  presidency  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  writing  among  other  tnings  a  novel  named  ** Xorin.'' 
received  much  attention  fVom  Webster,  who  made  his  In  bidding  farewell  to  politics  he  uttered  a  memorable 
acquaintance  during   his  visit   to  Europe  in  1889.  speech  at  the  first  council  meetinff  presided  over  by 
Lord  Tollemache,  who  was  for  many  years  member  the  present  Czar  in  1881,  in  which  ne  protested  against 
of  Parliament  for  South,  and  afterward  for  West  thepolicy  of  reaction. 

Cheshire,  waa  created  first  Baron  Tollemache  of  Hel-        waUaoei  Sir  Biohaid,  an  English  art  collector,  bom  in 

minfrham,  Jan.   17,  1876.    He  was  buried   in   the  London  in  1818;  died  in  Paris,  July  20,1890.    His 

beautiful  family  chapel  there,  six  of  his  sons  and  six  father,  the  Marc^uia  of  Hertford,  spent  tiie  latter  part 

of  the  tenantry  acting  as  pall-bearers,  and  by  the  side  of  his  life  in  Pans.    He  made  the  finest  collection  of 

of  his  gallant  kinsman  Gen.  Talmosh,  who,  says  art  treasures,  all  of  which,  with  his  houses  in  London 

Macaalay.  **  perished  by  the  basest  of  all  the  hundred  and  Paris  and  a  large  fortune,  he  left  to  his  son,  who 

villiins  of  Marlborough."  added  to  the  collections.    He  also  spent  most  of  his 

Tnftibh,  AntoB,  Freiherr  tod,  a  German  physician,  life  in  Paris,  only  going  to  London  to  attend  the  ses- 

hom  in  Schwabach,  April  8, 1829 ;  died  in  WtTrzbur?,  sions  of  Parliament,  or  which  he  was  a  member  from 

Jan.  10,  1890.    He  studied  law  in  Eriangen,  then  1878  to  1885.    He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1871.    In 

natural  science  in  Munidi,  and  finally  medicine  in  Paris  he  won  the  gmtitude  of  the  people   by  giving 

Wtlnbarg,  and  supplemented  tiie  regular  studies  with  largely  to  relieve  their  sufferings  aa  soon  aa  the  sicfre 

a  oourse  on  the  eye  under  Grftfe  in  Berlin  and  Arlt  in  waa  raised  by  the  Germans.    The  paintings,  Aimi- 
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tore,  tapestries,  china,  etc.  in  Hertford  Honse  are  val- 
ued at  £3,000,000,  and  those  in  the  two  houses  in 
Paris  at  neariy  as  much. 

WeUf  Feodor,  a  Gennan  litterateur^  born  in  Kunzen- 
dorf,  near  Bresiau,  Feb.  19,  1821 ;  died  in  Hamburg, 
Jan.  22, 1890.  He  entered  the  military  academy  in 
Beriln,  and  afterward  studied  at  the  university.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Romantic  school  he  wrote  **  Her- 
mann von  Siebenreichen,"  "  Constantin,"  **  H6ldcr- 
lin's  Liebe,"  **  Ehre  und  Liebe,"  the  comedies  en- 
titled "  Alter  RchQtzt  vor  Thorheit  nicht "  and  '*  Wer 
zuletzt  lacht,  lacht  am  be:4ten/J  and  ^'Kehte  nach 
Glack"  and  *'I)or  Mann  der  Toten,"  two  poetical 
tales.  In  earlv  manhood  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  Young  Germany  movement,  which  he  described 
in  one  of  his  later  books,  *^  Das  Junffe  Deutchlaud'' 
ri887).  This  period  he  began  with  the  satirical  poem 
"  Der  Teufel  m  Berlin,"  which  was  suppressed  and 
its  author  imprisoned  for  six  month^i  in  the  Madge- 
burj?  fortress.  He  edited  the  '*  Wespen  "  and  **  ^r- 
liner  Stecknadeln,"  which  were  stopped  by  the  cen- 
sors, and  then  the  *^  Telegraph^' and  Uie  Jahreszei- 
teu"  successively.  The  comedies  tliat  he  now  wrote 
were  played  on  all  German  stascs.  Among  them 
are  "  Die  Tante  aus  Schwaben,"  "  Eine  Frau  wclche 
die  Zcitungen  liest,"  and  '■''  AUerhand  Strciche."  He 
wrote  a  multitude  of  stories,  some  of  which  were 

thered  in  the  collection  issued  first  under  the  title 


*  AUer  weltsgeschiohtcn  "  (Breslau,  1862)  and  were 
reissued  later  under  that  of  '*  Dunklo  Blatter  aus  der 
Geschichte  Italiens."  Settling  in  Hambuix,  he  wrote 
a  hlstorv  of  the  literary  life  ot  the  city  and  founded 
^^  Die  l3outdche  SchaubQhne"  for  dramatic  criticism. 
In  1863  he  removed  to  Dresden,  continuing  the  ^'Schau- 
bahne'»till  1865.  and  in  1862-'64  the  "  Heimath." 
His  essays  on  Snakespearo  and  the  great  German 
dramas  were  reprinted  under  the  title  of  '^  Didaska- 
licn  "(Leipsic,  ls67).  In  1870  he  became  the  manager 
of  the  Stuttgart  oourt  theatre,  and  for  fifteen  years 
he  endured  the  vexations  and  disappointments  that 
are  poi-trayed  in  his  book  entitled  ^*  Fiin&ehn  Jahre 
Stuttgarter  Theaterleitung.'^  When  free  to  resume 
literary  work  he  returned  to  Hamburg  and  composed 
tho  reminiscences  of  Young  Germany,  another  vol- 
ume called  **  Zeit  und  Menschen,"  covering  the  peri- 
od fVom  1863  to  1884,  **  Aus  dem  frQheren  Frank- 
reich,"  and  "  Der  Kuhm  im  Sterben." 

Willem  m,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  born  Feb.  19, 
1817  :  died  at  the  castle  of  Loo,  Nov.  23, 1890.  Ho  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Willem  II  and  Queen  Anna  Paulov- 
na,  daughter  of  the  Czar  Paul.  He  was  educated  by 
private  tutors,  becoming  conversant  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  Franco,  England,  and  Germany,  and 
passed  creditablv  through  the  university  course  at 
Leydon,  taking  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  his  youth  he 
became  infatuated  with  a  passion  for  Malil)ran,  the 
sinserj  who  procured  a  divorce  with  the  intention  of 
marrymg  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  was  Induced  to 
accept  the  violinist  De  Beriot  as  her  husband.  In 
June,  1839,  the  Prince  of  Orange  married  Sophia^ 
second  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wartemberg.  His 
lomantio  grief  for  Mmo.  Malibran,  in  memory  ot 
whom  he  composed  dirges  and  mournful  nocturnes, 
and  his  subsequent  amours  with  Mile.  Ambre,  Mme. 
Musard,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  stage,  made  his 
wife  very  angry  and  wretched,  and  shocked  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  felt  some  uncomfortable  apprehen- 
sions when  the  wild  prince  came  to  the  throne,  on 
March  17, 1849^  as  to  nU  social  influence^  but  knew 
that  their  political  destinies  were  safe,  for  he  had 
manifested  sympathy  with  the  popular  desires.  In- 
heriting a  fortune  estimated  at  100,000,000  florins, 
he  signalized  his  accession  by  giving  up  half  of 
the  civil  list,  and  devoted  himself  to  developing  the 
liberal  institutions  accorded  in  the  new  Constitution 
signed  bv  his  father  shortly  before  his  death.  He 
abrogated  the  concordat  that  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Holy  See  in  1827,  though  a  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchv  was  ro-cittablished  four  years  later.  He 
turned  nis  attention  with  good  effect  to  a  reform  of 
the  colonial  administration,  and  took  an  enthusiastic 


interest  in  the  reclamation  of  lands  sabmeziged  hj 
Haarlem  lake  that  had  been  begun  tn  1S40  andn&s 
concluded  in  1858.  During  the  Crimean  War  he  ob- 
served the  strictest  neutrality.  In  1862  be  signed  t 
law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dutch  Mr  est 
Indies.  When  Prussia^  after  the  condunoi;  of  the 
treaty  of  1867  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Lnxem- 
bui^,  complained  of  the  acts  of  the  Luxembui|E«n 
and  threatened  to  occupy  the  grand  duchy,  King 
Willem  declared  that  he  would  maintain  the  treaty. 
He  interested  himself  In  humanitarian  doctrines,  and 
took  pleasure  in  signing  the  act  of  1870  abolishing 
the  death  penalty.  He  showed  always  a  deep  con- 
cern in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  and 
helped  ^j^reatly  to  further  the  unexampled  develop 
ment  ot  wealth  anil  progress  that  distinguished  ha 
reign.  He  appeared  miqueutly  in  public,  and  in  his 
addresses  he  displayed  knowledge^  good  sense,  zM 
political  tact.  In  1876,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  Amsterdam  ship  canal,  he  discu^ed  the  project 
of  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee  like  an  expert.  Ells  pri- 
vate life  was  mora  scaudalous  after  he  became  kmg 
than  before,  and  grew  still  more  so  as  he  advaneea 
in  voars.  He  was  an  Intelligent  lover  of  art,  and 
had  a  passion  for  music,  had  operatic  arti:»ts  for 
his  constant  companions,  and  amused  himself  by 
arrangizig  costly  musical  feasts  at  Loo.  By  Queen 
Sophia  he  had  two  sons,  Willem  Nicholas,  Prince 
of  Oiluige,  bom  Sept.  4, 1848,  and  Prince  Alexander, 
bom  Aug.  25,  1851.  Queen  Sophia  was  one  of  the 
best  educated  ladies  in  Europe.  She  could  speak 
nearly  every  European  language  fluently,  was  famil- 
iar with  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  interested 
herself  in  her  advancement,  and  from  her  progressive 
political  opinions  was  known  as  the  "  red  queen.*' 
Her  friendship  for  John  Lothrop  Motley  and  the  in- 
terest that  she  took  in  his  history  secured  for  hun 
the  facilities  for  research.  For  many  years  before  her 
death  she  lived  separate  from  her  husband  in  her 
house  in  the  wood.  Known  as  the  ^*  Huis  in  t'Bosch,-^ 
that  she  had  given  up  to  Motlev  while  he  was  writ- 
ing his  history  of  the  Dutch  Kepublic  The  rojftl 
pair  wore  accustomed  to  meet  once  a  year  for  an  ex- 
change of  greetings  in  a  vaulted  chamber  in  the  palace 
at  Amsterdam.  Notwithstandincr  their  estrangement, 
the  King  was  overcome  with  emotion  when  the  Queen 
died  in  1877.  The  Prinoc  of  Orange,  who  became  a 
stranger  to  his  family  and  countrv,  died  after  a  career 
of  dissipation  in  Paris.  The  other  son  was  aifi^cted 
with  an  incurable  spinal  disexme.  The  hope  of  a  oc4- 
latenil  heir  was  dcstroved  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Prince  Hcndrik,  the  King's  brother^  in  January, 
1879,  a  few  days  after  Willem  had  mamed  the  youth- 
ful Princess  Emma  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont  with  tLe 
object  of  making  the  succession  sure.  By  hia  sec<3nd 
wife  he  had  two  daughters.  The  family  law  pre- 
cluded succession  in  tne  female  line,  but  it  foraiD  no 
part  of  the  Netherlands  Constitution.^  As  the  l*rince 
of  Wiede  and  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  descended 
through  their  mothers  from  Willem  I,  might  advaiKe 
rival  claims,  a  special  constitutional  law  was  adopted 
settling  the  crown  on  the  Princess  WiUemlne,  who 
will  attain  her  mtgority  in  1898,  and  her  heirs,  and  in 
default  of  direct  descendants  to  the  King's  sistn, 
and  her  heirs,  male  or  female. 

Zeaner,  Kaxly  a  German  explorer,  bom  in  Emroeitd' 
ingen,  Baden,  in  1852 ;  died  in  Lagoe,  We^^t  Africa^  in 
April,  1890.  His  father  was  a  Protestant  pastor.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1870  he  leA  the  lyceom  at 
Bastatt  to  join  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  after  his 
return  from  the  campaign  he  entered  the  militaiy 
school  at  Engers,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1S72  was 
commissioned  as  an  oflScer  in  the  regiment  in  wbkh 
he  had  served  dming  the  war.  When  the  eolocial 
undertakings  of  the  Imperial  Government  offered  him 
a  chance  for  active  and  adventurous  service,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  orders  of  the  Foreign  Office,  ppep^u^d 
himself  by  leaminc:  English  and  profccuting  the 
study  of  natural  history,  in  which  lie  was  almuiT 
versed,  and  on  Oct.  2,  1887,  sailed  with  Dr.  Set- 
graff  for  Cameroons.    He  was  stationed  for  the  tkext 
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two  years  at  Barombif  exploring  the  interior  and 
making  valuable  collections  of  natural  specimens, 
maps,  and  reports.  He  was  invalided  home  in  the 
summer  of  1889,  returned  in  the  autumn,  and,  when 
the  malarial  season  came,  was  prostratea  again  and 
did  not  recover. 

OHIO,  II  Central  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1803 ;  area,  39,964  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1890),  8,666,719,  an  increase  during  the  de- 
cennial period  of  468,657.  In  the  census  of  1880 
it  ranked  as  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  but  it 
fell  to  the  fourth  place  in  the  census  of  1890. 
Capital,  Columbus. 

UOTernment— During  1890  the  State  officers 
were :  Governor,  James  E.  Campbell,  Democrat; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  William  V.  Marquis :  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Daniel  J.  Byan,  Republican; 
Auditor,  Ebenezer  W.  Poe ;  Treasurer,  John  C. 
Brown ;  Attorney-General,  David  K.  Watson ; 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Marshall  J.  Will- 
iams, Chief  Justice,  Franklin  J.  Dickman,  Will- 
iam T.  Spear,  Joseph  P.  Bradbury,  Thaddeus  A. 
Minshall ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Urban 
H.  Hester ;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
John  Hancock ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Wells 
a  Jones,  WiUiam  M.  Hahn,  Frank  J.  McColloch. 

Popalation.—The  population  of  Ohio  by 
counties,  according  to  uie  national  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


COUNTIKS. 


OOUNTnS. 


Adams. . . . , 

AHen 

Ashlsod.... 
Ashtabula.. 

Athens 

Auglatze... 
BeLmoot . . . 

Brown 

Bntler. 

Carroll 

Chsmpsign. 

Ciarfc 

OerouMkt. . . 

CHnton 

Colamhbaa 
Coshocton.. 
C^vribrd... 
Cnyahoes.. 

0srke. 

De&Mm . . . 
Dehwars. . . 

Erie. 

FalrflekL... 

Fayvtte... 

Frankttn... 

Fnlton 

GsIHs 

OcaogB . . . . 

Qnene 

Gnemaey . . 
Hamttton . . 
Ilsneock . . . 
Hardin..... 
Harrtoon... 

Hmiry 

Iliirhhad... 
Hocklngr .  • . 
Hohnea.... 

Hnron 

JaekioB.... 
Jefferson... 

Kdox 

Lake 

Lawren«6 . . 
Liekini;.... 

Logan 

LonJn 

Lneaa 

Madiaon.... 
Mahoning.. 
Maifcm 


1880. 


24,006 
SUH 
28,888 
87,189 
28,411 
25,444 
49,688 
82,911 
42,579 
16,416 
27,817 
41,943 
86,n8 
24^756 
4S,602 
26,642 
80,688 

196,948 
40,496 
22/S15 
27,881 
82,640 
84,284 
20,864 
86,797 
21,058 
28,124 
14,251 
81,849 
27,197 

818,874 
27,784 
27,028 
20,456 
20,585 
80,281 
21,126 
20,776 
81,609 
28,686 
88,018 
27,481 
16«826 

'89,068 
40,450 
26,267 
85,fiS6 
67,877 
20,129 
42,871 
20,565 


1890. 


InemMw 


Medina. 

Mei^ 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan , 

Morrow , 

Muskingum. , 

Noble , 

Ottawa , 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway . . . 

Pike 

Portage , 

Frehle , 

l*utnam , 

Richland...  , 

Boas 

Sandusky . . . , 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull.... 
Tuscarawas . . 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot.... 


1880. 


Total. 


26,098 
40,644 
22,228 
48,655 
85,194 
28,100 
57,418 
29,899 
48,597 
17,566 
26,980 
62,277 
88,558 
24,240 
59,029 
26,708 
81,927 
809,970 
42,961 
2^769 
27,189 
85,462 


22309 
124,087 
22,028 
27,005 
18,489 
29,S20 
28,645 
874,578 
42,568 
28,989 
20,880 
25,080 
29,048 
22,658 
21,189 
81,949 
28,408 
89,415 
27,600 
18,285 
89,656 
48,279 
27,886 
40,296 
102,296 
20,057 
5^979 
24,727 


2,068 
9,880 

« 1,660 
6,516 
6,783 
2,656 
7,775 

*  8,012 
6,018 
1,150 
♦  887 

10,829 

•8.160 
•616 

10,427 
61 
1,844 
118,027 
2,465 
8,254 
♦192 
2,822 
♦845 
1,945 

87,290 
970 

♦1,119 
•762 

♦1,529 
1,448 

61,199 

14,779 

1,916 

874 

4,495 

♦1,288 

1,582 

868 

840 

4,722 

6,897 

169 

1,909 

488 

2,829 

1,119 

4,760 

84,919 
♦72 

18,108 
4,162 


21,458 

82,825 

21,806 

86,158 

26,496 

78.550 

20,074 

19,072 

49,774 

21,188 

19,762 

18,485 

28,218 

27,415 

17,927 

27,600 

24,688 

28,n8 

86,806 

40,807 

82,057 

88.511 

86,947 

24,187 

64,081 

48,788 

44,880 

40,198 

22,875 

28,028 

17.228 

28.892 

48.244 

40,076 

28,821 

84,022 

22«896 


1890. 


^1,742 
89,818 
27,220 
89,754 
25,175 
100,862 
19,148 
18,120 
51.210 
90,758 
21,9T4 
25,082 
81,161 
26,969 
17,482 
27,868 
28,421 
80,188 
88,072 
89,454 
80,617 
8.'J.877 
40,869 
24,707 
£4.170 
54,089 
42,878 
46,618 
22,860 
29,671 
16.045 
25,468 
42,880 
89,005 
24,897 
44.892 
21,728 


laCNM*. 


8,198,062     8,672,816 


289 

♦2.512 

6,418 

8,596 

♦  1,821 
82,802 

♦981 

♦968 

1.486 

♦885 

2,212 

12,447 

2,988 

♦456 

♦445 

€68 

♦1.112 

6,475 

1,766 

♦658 

♦1,440 

1,866 

8,922 

570 

20,189 

10,801 

♦2,607 

6,420 

4t6 

6,648 

♦  1,178 

♦  2.924 
♦864' 

♦  1,071 
1,076 

10,870 
♦678 


474,254 


♦Decrease. 

Fi nances. — The  balances  in  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  several  funds  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1889  were  as  follow :  General  revenue, 
$22,8^3,88;  sinking  fund,  $245,040.45;  State 
common-school,  $114,255.54;  total,  $881,659.87. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  $5,858,677.82; 
total  receipts,  including  balance,  $6,235,887.69 ; 
disbursements  for  same  period,  $5,882,751^5; 
leaving  cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  Nov.  15, 
1890,  $420,586.44,  credited  to  the  following 
funds:  General  revenue,  $71,998.52;  sinking, 
$198,258.45 ;  State  common-school,  $182,829.- 
47.  During  the  year  payments  of  $255,000  had 
been  paid  on  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  leav- 
ing the  amount  outstanding  Nov.  15, 1890,  of 
piiblic  funded  debt  $2,541,665.  The  irreducible 
State  debt  (trust  funds)  was  at  the  same  time 
$4,609,868.04.  The  aggregate  of  local  debts  was 
$62,992,956.74.  Of  this  amount,  the  debts  of  the 
counties  were  $6,974,779.22 ;  of  cities,  $50,580,- 
409.96 ;  of  incorporated  villages,  $2,008,050 ;  of 
townships,  $325,887.47;  of  special  school  dis- 
tricts, $3,103,830.09.  During  the  year  there  had 
been  a  net  increase  in  local  indebtedness  of  $2.- 
764,835.11.  The  increase  was  in  the  debts  of 
cities,  school  districts,  and  villages,  aggregating 
$4,283,918.75,  the  debts  of  counties  and  town- 
ships having  been  reduced  $1,518,088.64.  The 
value  of  all  taxable  real  estate  and  personal 
property  in  Ohio,  according  totthe  consolidated 
tax  duplicate  of  1890,  was  as  follows ;  Real  estate 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  $506.668,058 ;  real 
estate  not  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  $725,- 
642.254;  chattel  property,  $545,888,165;  total 
taxable  values  in  1890,  $1,778,138,477;  net  in- 
crease  in  the  valuation,  as  compared  with  1889^ 
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123,941,188.  The  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1891  able  to  read  and  write,  while  384  had  receired  t 
levied  upon  the  foregoing  basis  of  valuation  higher  education.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance 
were  as  follow :  For  general  revenue  fund,  $2,-  was  $106,284.06,  the  daily  average  being  $48.66. 
487,468.53;  sinking  fund,  $588,028.89;  common-  LMrlslatiTe.— The  sixty-ninth  General  As- 
sohool  fund,  $1,7*^,188.72 ;  total  for  State  pur-  sembly  organized  Jan.  6,  with  19  Democrats 
poses  (2*7  mills)  $4,798,635.64.  The  aggregate  and  17  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  (52  Demo- 
taxes  for  county  purposes  were  $9,083,946.74 ;  for  crats  and  52  Republicans  in  the  House.  The 
township,  city,  school,  and  special  taxes,  $21,-  new  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  took 
061,878.63.    The  total  levies  made  in  1890  for  all  their  respective  offices  Jan.  J8.    In  his  inau^- 

Surposes,  including  per  capita  tax  on  dogs  and  ural  address.  Gov.  Campbell  recommend^  io- 

elinquincies,  were  ^7,862,862.53.  vestigation  into  the   subject  of   municipal  re- 

Live-Stock  Statistics. — According  to  the  as-  form,  with  the  object  of  restoring  to  them 
sessors*  returns  for  1890,  there  were  in  the  State,  home  rule  where  any  of  the  cities  bad  been  de- 
owned  and  listed  for  taxation :  Horses,  846,789 ;  prived  of  it  by  subjecting  them  to  gubernatorial 
cattle,  1,486,881 ;  mules,  28,936 ;  sheep,  3,594,-  control.  He  urged  at  length  the  adoption  of  the 
800 ;  hogs,  1,891,769.  Australian  ballot  and  other  reforms  in  election 

Railroads, — ^The  State  Board  of  Equalization  matters ;  suggested  various  improvements  in  the 

makes  the  following  return  of  mileage  and  val-  conduct  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the 

nation  of  railroads  in  the  State  in  1890 :  Miles  State ;  legislation  in  the  direction  of  cheaper 
of  main  track,  7,131 ;  second  track,  616 ;  branches. ,  school  books ;  more  liberal  approptiaticHis  for 

456;  side  track,  2,302;  total  mileage,  10,505;  agricultural  institutes;  more  efficient  methods 

grand  total  of  value  of  taxable  railroad  property  in  forestry  work ;  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 

of  all  kinds,  $101,551,609.  nent  camp  for  the  State  militia ;  and  the  co-op- 

BanlLS. — There  were  reported  to  the  State  eration  hy  the  Legislature  in  the  work  of  estao- 

Auditor  228  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  lishing  uniform  commercial  law. 

capital  stock  of  $39,592,719,  surplus  $9,135,902,  The  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  to 

and  undivided  profits  $2,431,235 ;  61  savings  and  succeed  Hon.  H.  B.  Payne  was  held  Jan.  14    In 

other  banks  organized  under  State  laws,  with  the  Senate,  Calvin  S.  Brice,  of  Allen  Coun^,  re- 

a  total  capital  stock  of  $3,761,610,  surplus  $532,-  ceived  19  votes ;  Charles  Foster,  of  Seneca  Coun- 

9^,  undivided  profits  $311,543.     There  are  4  ty,  14 ;  and  Murat  Halstead,  of  Hamilton  Coud- 

savings  associations  incorporated  with  no  capital  ty,  1.    In  the  House,  Calvin  S.  Brice  received  57 

stock,  with  an  aggregate  of  deposits  and  un-  votes;  Charles  Foster,  52;  and  Lawrence T.Neal, 

divided  profits  of  $23,759,340.71.  1.    In  joint  convention  next  day,  the  election  of 

Personal  Statistics. — The  number  of  youth  Calvin  S.  Brice  to  be  Senator  for  the  term  be- 
of  school  age  (between  six  and  twenty-one  years), .  ginning  March  4, 1891,  was  declared* 
as  reported  to  the  State  Auditor  from  the  several  Notice  of  contest  had  been  served  upon  Lieut- 
counties,  was  1,123,895;  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  Gov.    Elbert  L.  Lampson  bjr  his  Democratic 
1,236 ;  blind,  1,099 ;  insane,  1,441 ;  idiotic,  1,345.  opponent  William  V.  Alarquis,    and  the    case 

Agricultural. —  The  agricultural   statistics  was   decided  by  the  Senate  Jan.  80.    Lamp- 

for  the  year  ending  on  the  second  Monday  in  son's    plurality  on    the   face   of   the    returns 

April,  1890,  show  the  following  totals :  was  23,  but  Marquis  claimed  505  illegal  votes 

Wheat :  Acres  sowed,  8,165,988 ;  busheU  produced,  Jja^  been  cast  for  the  Republican  nominee^    The 

81,668,448;  number  of  acxes  sowed  for  harvest  of  1890,  Senate,  by  a  strictly  partisan  vote  of  18  to  16, 

2,657,917 ;  oost  of  commercial  fortilizer  bought  for  decided  that  Lampson  was  not  legally  elected, 

crop  of  1890,  $1,682,645.    Lands :  Acroa  cultivated,  and  that  Marquis  was.    Mr.  Lampson  protested 

9,741,467;   number  of  acres  in  pasture,  6,205,297;  and  threatened  to  bring  the  case  Wor«  the  So- 

ZS^ ^^^^^^XH^^Z'VUITm'    wt^i i  Pre«»«  Court,  but  in  a  Tew  days  abandoned  the 

total  Dumoer  of  acres  owned,  20,158,568.      Wool:     «^«4.^„4.   ««,.i    i^#i.  -w-    xr J     •  j«_j u  j 

Pounds  nhom  in  1889,  18,287.869;  sh^p  killed  by  ^^^^,  and   left  Mr.  Marquis  m  undisturbed 

dogs,  27,862,  valued  at  $100,686 ;  number  injured  by  possession  of  the  presidency  of  the  Senate. 

do^,  21,828,  valued  at  $42,857.    Domestic  animals  Among  the  bills  of  a  general  nature  passed  at 

died  from  disease :  Hogs,  198,477,  valued  at  $804,507 ;  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 

sheep,  85,871,  valued  at  $212,746 ;  cattle,  19.875,  val-  most  important  were  the  foUowine : 

ued  at  $868.589 ;  horses,  14,806,  valued  at  $1,084,272.  _               ^.       ^.      ,      ,        .      ,,  . 

Losses  by  floods :  Live  stock,  $25,581 ;  grain,  $61,488;  T^  prevent  deception  In  tiie  sale  of  dairy  prodneCa, 

houses,  $14,457 ;  fences,  $27,745.  «»^  *<>  ^':»«r;«  P«%  ^<«1?^              .      , 

^  a     «      1  £iA  Ai  Ai         mt.      L    .«  1      X  To  redistnct  the  St<ite  for  congressional  poiposes. 

Criminal  Statistics,— The  sheriflEs'  returns  To  amend  the  act  providing  for  paying  wies  twice 

show  the  total  number  of  prisoners  confined  dur-  a  month. 

ing  the  year  ending  June  80, 1890,  in  the  jails  of  To  provide  against  aoddents  on  railroads  and  limit 
the  88  counties  to  have  been  9,402,  of  whom  the  hours  of  eervioe. 
7,184  were  native  born.  Of  these,  4,982  were  na-  To  amend  the  a>mpulsoryeducytion  law. 
tives  of  Ohio  and  2,490  were  from  other  SUtes.  forMdd^^^cSSd^'^^  IS^L^w'^SS^^ 
The  foreign  countms  are  repijsented  as  follow :  agreemeSte,  and  declaiS.^  tEem  uffiwfiuTdedirinir 
British  America,  78 ;  England  and  Wales,  186 ;  it  unlawful  to  use  cai«  or  locomotives  that  an  defect- 
France,  82 ;  Germany,  491 ;  Holland  and  Bel-  tive  or  defective  machinery  or  attachmento  thereto 
gium,  65 ;  Irelai^d,  689 ;  Italy,  61 ;  Russia,  17;  belonging,  and  declaring  such  corporation  liable,  in 
Scotland,  48 ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  21 ;  Switzer-  certain  oases,  for  iiy uries  received  by  its  servants  sad 
land,  14 ;  other  countries,  68 ;  unknown,  241.    Of  ^^V\%^^  o°  account  of  the  ou^lesaneae  or  negligeiice 

the  total  number  of  prisoners,  7,414  were  white  °'i  '®"^''  "tT^*  ^^  ^^P^^y^-  -  ^.,^ 
l^A  QQ1  \.^tAw^ .  Q  iVil  «^^  W,li«o  «r^^rtQ  i^  To  prevent  the  engagement  of  ohildren  at  anv  em- 
and  981  colored ;  8,154  were  males  and  769  fo-  pioynTent  whereby  tbeir  lives  and  limbs  may  be  en- 
males,  and  1,114  were  under  age.    There  were  dimgered,  or  their  health  injured,  or  their  monb  aw 
among  the  number  489  wholly  illiterate,  8,992  Ukely  to  oe  impaired. 
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To  i>roTide  oooommodatioiu  for  the  epileptio  and  this  sugfi^stion  a  bill  was  introduced  "  to  create 

epileptic  inaaoe.                   .     .          ,                 ^  and  establish  an  efficient  board  of  city  affairs  in 

To  provide  for  the  organization  and  support  of  cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class/'  which 

^o'SakTtbS  tot  Tuesday  after  tlie  iim  Monday  abolished  the  existing  Bc«rd  of  Improvements, 

in  Novemberalegal  part-holiday  for  election  purposes  »"d  gave  to  the  Mayor  the  appointment  of  the 

only.  new  board  until  the  election  of  its  members  bv 

To  make  the  first  Monday  in  September  a  legal  the  people  in  April,  1891.    In  this  form  the  bill 

holiday  as  labor  day.  passed  both  houses  and  became  law.     The  ex- 

A  bill  providing  for  ballot  reform  passed  the  traordinary  session  closed  Oct.  24. 

House,  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate.  Politieal. — The  Republican  State  Convention 

The  regular  session  closed  on  April  28.  was  held  at  Cleveland  on  July  16,  and  adopted  a 

Extraordinarr  Session. — A  proclamation  by  platform  approving  the  administration  of  Fresi- 

6ov.  Campbell,  aated  Oct.  6,  called  the  Leg-  dent  Harrison  and  the  action  of  the  Republican 

islature  to  meet  in  extraordinary  session,  Oct.  14,  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  in  regard 

to  take  action  upon  a  communication  that  would  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 

be  laid  before  it.    On  that  day  both  houses  con-  the  Federal  election  bill,  the  disability  pension 

vened,  and  received  a  message  from  the  Governor,  bill,  and  other  measures  of  national  importance, 

in  which  he  said  the  session  was  called  "  on  ac-  Special  approval  was  ^ven  to  the  Republican 

count  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  public  affairs  Congress  and  Speaker  Reed  "  for  amending  the 

in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which,  it  is  believed,  rules  of  the  House  so  that  the  business  of  the 

can  be  partially  remedied  by  enabling  the  people  country  can  be  done  by  the  people^s  representa- 

of  that  city  to  choose  certain  inportant  boards  at  tivea."    The  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  warmly 

the  approaching  November  election.*'   The  mes-  commended,  and  protection  demanded  for  the 

sage  recited  the  action  taken  at  the  regular  session  wool   industry  **  equal  to  that  accorded  to  the 

in  creating  a  board  of  public  improvements  and  most  favored  manufacturers  of  wool,  so  that  in 

the  decennial  board  of  equalization  and  omitting  due  time  American  wool-growers  will  supply  all 

to  provide  that  the  people  should  choose  those  wool  of  every  kind  required  for  consumption  in 

very  important  bodies.    The  change  from  the  the  United  States."    An  additional  resolution 

former  method  merely  consisted  in  providing  favored  "such  Legislation,  by  Congress  and  in 

that  after  the  first  appointment  bv  the  Governor  this  State,  as  will,  in  every  practical  mode,  en- 

the  member  should  be  elected  by  the  people,  courage,  protect,  and  promote  the  interests  of 

This  advantage  was  offset  by  the  failure  to  em-  agriculture  in  all  its  departments." 

power  the  Governor  to  remove  his  appointees  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 

should  they  prove  to  be  inefficient  or  dishonest.  Springfield,  Aug.  27.    The  platform  began  by 

A  change  for  the  worse  was  a  provision  that  demanding  the  reduction  of  tariff  taxes,  and  de- 

3  memMrs  instead  of  4  could  transact  busi-  daring :  **  We  will  continue  the  battle  for  tariff 

ness,  thus  enabling  them  to  unite  and  control  reform  until  the  cause  of  the  people  is  triumphant, 

affairs.    Rumors  of  corruption  had  become  so  All  money  taken  by  law  from  the  people  should 

numerous,  and  so  widely  believed,  that  the  Gov-  go  into  the  public  treasury.    Tariff  taxes  should 

emor  urged  the  Legislature  to  abolL<«h  both  be  for  revenue  only.    All  so-called  protective 

boards,  and  remit  choice  of  their  successors  to  tariffs  are  dishonest,  wasteful,  and  corrupting, 

the  people  of  CincinnatL  They  plunder  the  masses  to  enrich  the  few. 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  mes-  They  have  crippled  agriculture,  retarded  manu- 
sage,  the  Senate  passed,  Oct.  16,  by  a  vote  of  19  facturing,  created  trusts,  destroyed  commerce, 
to  17,  a  bill  providing  for  an  election  in  April,  and  corrupted  our  law-makers.  Therefore,  we 
1891,  of  a  board  of  public  improvements  for  Cin-  are  opposed  to  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  now 
cinnati,  and  giving  the  Governor  power  to  re-  pending  in  Congress."  The  platform  also  fa- 
move,  in  the  mean  time,  any  member  of  the  exist-  vored  legislation  against  trusts;  "  the  free  coinage 
ing  board,  '*  for  any  reasons  that  may,  to  him,  of  silver  at  its  ]>resent  ratio  with  gold  " ;  just, 
seem  sufficient."  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  liberal,  and  equitable  pension  laws ;  ballot  re- 
providing  for  a  joint  committee  of  investigation  form.  It  denounced  the  Federal  election  bill  and 
mto  the  entire  municipal  government  of  Cincin-  "  the  despotic  code  of  rules  adopted  by  the  pres- 
nati.  The  bill  failed  of  passage  in  the  House,  ent  national  House  of  Representatives."  In  con- 
Oct.  20,  the  Governor  sent  another  message  to  elusion  it  sympathized  with  the  laboring  and 
the  Legislature  saying,  that,  as  it  had  failed  to  producing  classes  "  in  their  stniggle  a^inst  the 
aocomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  called,  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  capital,"  and 
^  some  further  suggestions  are  in  order."  He  hailed  with  satisfaction  "  the  awakening  among 
pNointed  out  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  the  farmers  to  the  evils  of  Republican  legislation, 
time  to  prepare  for  an  election  in  November,  as  under  which  they  are  suffering." 
originally  recommended,  therefore  he  recom-  The  Prohibition  and  Union  Labor  parties  also 
mended  that  a  non-partisan  board  of  improve-  held  State  conventions,  placed  full  tickets  in 
ments  be  created,  to  oe  appointed  bv  the  Mayor,  nomination,  and  adopted  platforms  similar  to 
In  concluding  his  message,  he  said :  **  Do  not  those  put  forwtird  in  previous  years, 
swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  your  purpose  to  The  election  on  Nov.4  had  the  following  result: 
wipe  out  the  board,  and  eventually  submit  the  Secretary  of  State — Daniel  J.  Ryan,  R^p.*  863,- 
whole  question  to  the  people.  From  this  time  on  548 ;  Thaddeus  K  Cromley,  Dem.,  852,579 ;  Me- 
any  and  all  propositions,  other  than  this,  are  lanchthon  C.  Lockwood,  Pro.,  23,837 ;  Ezekiel  T. 
meant  for  partisan  advantage  only.  There  is  no  Curtiss,  U.  L.,  1,752.  Judge  of  Supreme  Court — 
middle  ground.  To  delay  longer  is  a  confession  of  Thaddeus  A.  Minshall,  Rep.,  862,o96 ;  George  B. 
incapacity,  to  refuse  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  a  Okey,  Dem.,  353,028 ;  Olin  J.  Rose,  Pro.,  28,724 ; 
oonfessioii  of  infidelity."    In  accorduice  with  William  Baker,  U.  L.,  1,724.    Member  Board  of 
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Pablio  Works— Frank  J.  McCoUoch,  Rep.,  862,-  The   Oriranlo  Act— On   Majr  3,  President 

594;  Leopold  Keifer,  Dem.,  858,840;  Joseph  M.  Harrison  signed  the  bill  creating  Oklahoma  Ter- 

Scott,  Pro.,  28,6^;  Eli  Raub,  U.  L.,  1,759.  ritory.     The  first  section  of  this  act  dedans 

Of  the  21  Congressmen  elected,  14  were  Demo-  that — 

crats,  and  7  Republicans.  All  that  portion  of  the  United  States  now  known  m 

OKLAHOMA,a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Indian  Territory  (except  so  much  » is  aetoallj  oeco- 

oreanized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  2,  P»«i  by  t^o  Ave  civiliied  tribes,  and  the  Indian  tribes 

1890 ;  area  (Including  the  Cherok^  country  knd  "^"i^  V^  Q^P*?  ,^^*?R,^''^ '^IlStf^^?* 

No  Man's  Lnd),  89^030  y^^  ^ST^^lWon^^  ?^S?1taS^^^ 

tion  (including  Greer  CountyjOlaimed  by  Texas),  p^wio  Un^  Strip,  is  hereby  erected  into  a  tempoTsiy 

according  to  the  census  of  1890,  61,884.  Capital,  Government  by  the  name  of  ^e  Territory  of  Okla- 

Guthrie.  homa.    The  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  indoiled 

Gorernmeiit.  —  The    following     Territorial  in  said  Territory  of  Oklahoma  is  bounded  by  a  line 

officials  were  appointed  by  the  President  in  May :  drawn  as  loUows :  Commendng  at  a  point  where  the 


««.^,  — ^w.-  — .,... ,  ^...-^-.  ^___„  _.  - -"  -  -  nver,  tnenoe  along  saia  nvcr  to  tne  we«  i 

torney,  Horace  Speed ;  United  States  Marshal,  gominole  country,  thenoe  along  sud  line  to 

Warren  S.  Lurty,  who  was  succeeded  by  William  fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  thence  down  bu< 

Grimes;   Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  west  line  of  the  Creek  country,  thenoe  a 


the  north 
Bud  river  to 
oe  aloiig  said 
Edward  B.  Green ;  Associate  Justices,  Abraham  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of 'the  Cieek  oountiy, 
J.  Seay  and  John  G.  Clark,  The  following  of-  ^ence  along  the  north  lino  of  tbe  Creek  coantrr  to 
ficials  were  appointed  by  Gov.  Steele  in  Novem-    the  96th  meridian,  thence  northwwd  by  said  meridian 

tablished  the  respective  offices :  Temt«nal  Treas-  said'^river  to  the  north  line  of  the  land  occupied  by 

urer,  W.  T.  Higgle;  Attorney-General,  Charles  the  Ponka  tribe  of  Indians,  from  which  point  the  line 

Brown ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  runs  so  as  to  include  all  tbe  lands  occiqned  by  tbe 

J.  H.  liawhead;  Ponka,  Tonkawa,  Otoe  and  Mis^ouiia,  and  Pawisee 


OOUNTIXSk  FtopnbtloB. 

B«MTer 2,6T4 

OsDadian 7,1&8 

Clflvelaiid 6,605 

Greor     (cUimed     bv 

Texi^ W»8 

Klngflslier 8^882 


COUNTIES.  ^^'P?^.'  The  Public  Land  Strip,  which  is  included  in  SStoti- 

Ok!ih<;^' : : : : ::;::: : ;  l  aS  *?i7  ^^  Oklahoma,  is  bounded  cast  by  ge  luoth  me. 

PujTM T215  riaian,  south  by  Texas,  west  by  New  McnoOy  nofth 

— ! —  by  Colorado  ana  Kansas.    Whenever  the  interest  of 

Total.... « 61,884  the  Cherokee  Indians   in  the  land  known  as  tbe 

Ch^kee  Outlet  aholl  have  been  eztingnished,  and 

Attempted    ProTisional   GoTernmeBt—  *^?,Z'®?^f,®?J  »^^  ™^«  proclam^on  thereof,  aaid 

For  the  thousands  of  people  who  rushed  over  ouUet  shaU  thereupon,  wd  without  fait^^ 

the  borders  of  In^n  Te^k  ^n  April  22, 1889  o'SS^rTn'dl^thfn\t  TnS¥e^t?i^c?S^br^ 

to  secure  homestwids  m  Oklahoma,  no  form  of  within  these  boundaries  shall  beieafti^  beoome  a  part 

local  government  had  been  provided.   When  each  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  whenever  the  Indian 

immigrant  had  taken  possession  of  his  claim,  he  nation  or  tribe  owning  such  lands  shall  signify  to 

found  himself  bound  by  no  law,  except  the  gen-  the  President  of  the  united  States,  In  legal  manner, 

eral  authority  of  the  Federal  Government.    Ef-  **»  ««8«°t  that  such  hmds  shall  so  become  a  pan  of 

forts  to  secure  by  agreement  a  provisional  code  ?J»^  Temtory  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  Prewknt  abaU 


a  form  of  provisional  government,  following  the  out  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tenitory 

outline,  therefor  suggested  in  the  call.    But  all  hereby  created. 

eflEorts  at  united  action  failed  on  account  of  the       It  is  ftirther  provided  that  the  district  known  aa 

rivalry  between    the    larger   towns,   especially  Greer  County  shall  not  be  Jnduded  in  the  new  Terri- 

Guthne  and  Oklahoma  City,  each  wishing  to  be  ^'?;,run:J^''Rl!JL^!^i^ffc?A^^!???^ 

4.U..  ^^^14-^i  «;f«.     rpy*^  /t/Nn^r^JWfi^n  af  ri.tfii^'a  •r.oo  ^^  *"®  United  states,  and  the  Attorney-General  ladi- 

the  capital  city.    The  convention  at  Guthne  was  ,^^^  ^  brinp  suit  in  the  United  States  Soprano 

followed  by  another  at  Frisco,  25  miles  west,  at  Court  ogainst  the  State  of  Texas  to  determuie  the 

which  the  efforts  of  Guthne  were  effectually  riphtftil  title  to  said  county.    A  Governor,  Secratarv, 

checked.    Each  town  sought  only  to  block  the  Chief  Justice,  two  Associate  Justices,  a  United  States 

schemes  of  the  others,  and  it  became  necessary  to  Attorney,  ana  a  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Tmy' 

await  the  will  of  Congress  in  providing  a  Terri-  ^\y  ^^^}  ^  nominated  by  the  President,  and  ap- 

torial  Government.   In  these  initial  efforts  party  E?*°*f^  -Vt"**.  71*^  *^*'  "^^""^  «^***«  S«>^  3 

i;..^«  ^^«^  «^4.  ,i.»«r«    K„f  «fr  ♦»,«  i^.^w^r^s^  rv>  Temtonal  Legislature,  oonsisnng  of  a  Cooncil  and 

lines  were  not  drawn,  but  at  the  beginning  of  House  of  RepS*ntotivcs,  Rhall  hS  elected  biennially 

this  year,  when  early  action  by  Congress  organ-  bv  the  people,  and  shall  hold  biennial  eesriona  Iwtiiw 

izing  Oklahoma  as  a  Temtory  kerned  certain,  nbt  over  sixtv  davs,  except  that  the  flivt  senion  nviy 

party  conventions  were  called,  and  party  organi-  continue  one  hundred  and  twenty  davs.    The  Tem- 

zations  and  committees  established.    A  conven-  tory  is  divided  into  seven  counties,  the  comity  seats 

tion  of  Republicans  met  at  Oklahoma  City  in  ol  which  are  provisionally  named.    The  Governor  is 

January,  and  a  convention  of  Democrats  at  the  t^'^'^^J^  ^^^J'l  *?.«  boundaries  of  thMeonnties 

QAmp  nW  in  MiLmh  At  whirh  the  usual  nartimin  P"®""  ^  *"®  *"**  election.     He  is  also  directed  to  ob- 

same  place  in  Marcn,  at  wnicn  ine  usual  partisan  f^.^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  people,  upon  the  basis  of  which  be 

pesolutions^ere  passed,  and  the  complete  party  gj^all  fix  the  boundaries  oV  election  districts  and  qv- 

machinery  for  the  coming  political  contests  was  portion  the  membere  of  the  Leffislatnre  to  be  chaeen 

provided.  m  each.    He  shall  appoint,  a  day  for  the  lint  **     ' 
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tonal  election,  and  for  the  meeting  of  the  flret  Legis-  pass  any  bill  over  his  reto.    In  the  remaining 

**/"?'  o  **i***  ??*J?^  J*  *!?^**  **  Guthrie.    Certain  lawa  ^ays  of  the  session  a  large  number  of  important 

l^^^^iffK^'y^®^""^*  ?'!#'i?;^*^  ^'"fT*  measures  passed,  including  a  code  of  liws  for 

nntii  after  the  adioumment  of  the  nrat  seAsion  of  the  xl^  t'«»-;*!I«,  „K;^k  i»  .  ^^,v^^n^n^^  #-^-:  *u 

Legislature.    At  the  flnt  election  the  people  of  each  J?®,  V"^^^7  ^^^^^^  ?  compilation  from  the 

county  shall  vote  for  a  name  for  the  county,  the  name  I^al^ota,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois  statutes, 

having  the  highest  number  of  votes  being  adopted.  -^n  agricultural  college  was  established  in  Payne 

County,  and  a  normal  school  was  located  in  the 

First  Election. — ^The  first  official  act  of  Got.  city  of  Edmond,  on  condition  that  the  people  of 

Steele  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  May  24  that  vicinity  should  p^ve  $5,000  and  40  acres  of 

defining  the  boundaries  of  the  counties.    Sev-  land  to  the  institution.    A  stringent  libel  law 

eral  weeks  elapsed  before  a  reliable  census  of  was  enacted.    Murder  was  made  a  capital  crime, 

the  population  could  be  obtained,  and  his  proc-  Foreign  insurance  companies  doing  ousiness  in 

lamation  establishing  the  election  districts  and  theTerritory  were  required  to  pay  a  heavy  license 

apportioning  among  them  the  members  of  the  fee.    A  school  law  was  enacted  which  leaves 

Legislature  was  not  issued  till  early  in  July.    In  to  each  district  the  determination  of  the  ques- 

the  apportionment  then  made  it  was  provided  tion  whether  mixed  or  separate  schools  for  white 

that  one  member  of  the  Lower  House  snould  be  and  colored  pupils  shall  be  maintained.    Nearly 

elected  from  the  Territory  at  large.    Aug.  5  was  every  district  has  voted  for  separate  schools.    A 

fixed  as  the  date  of  the  first  election.    Territo-  license  law  was  passed  which  imposes  a  fee  of 

rial  conventions  were  called  by  the  political  par-  $200.    An  additional  fee  may  be  cnarged  by  the 

ties,  at  which  candidates  for  the  office  of  Repre-  city,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  more 

sentative-at-Large  were  nominated.    The  Demo-  than  $600.    The  session  adjourned  on  Dec.  24. 
cratic  Conyention  declared  stronely  in  favor  of       Delegate  to  Congress. — On  Kov.  4  an  elec- 

separate  schools  for  colored  children,  while  the  tion  was  held  for  Delegate  to  Congress.     A 

Republican  platform  was  silent  on  this  question,  convention  of  the  Republican  party  nominated 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Milton  W.  David  A.  Harvey,  a  Democratic  convention  nom- 

Reynolds,  the  Republican  candidate,  over  the  inated  J.  G.  McCoy,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance 

Democratic  and  Farmers'  Alliance   nominees,  supported   Samuel  Crocker.     The   Republican 

Members  of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  as  fol-  candidate  was  elected  by  the  following  vote : 

low :  Council,  Republican  6,  Democrats  5,  Farm-  Harvey,  4,478 ;  McCoy,  2,446 ;  Crocker,  1,629. 
ers'  Alliance  2 ;  House,  Republicans  18,  Demo-       Belief  Measures. — ^The  Governor,  on  reach- 

crats  8,  Farmers'  Alliance  4.  Including  the  Repre-  ing  the  Territory,  found  much  distress  prevailing 

sentative-at-Large,  the  total  Itepublican  strength  among  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  had  expended 

in  the  Lower  Hoase  was  therefore  14.    At  the  everytning  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  Territory, 

same  election  the  following  names  were  selected  Moreover,  by  reason  of  the  drought,  the  crop 

by  the  people  for  the  seven  counties  established  prospects  for  the  season  were  unfavorable,  ana 

by  the  organic  act:  Beaver,  Canadian,  Cleve-  m  many  places  the  crops  had  already  been  ruined, 

land.  Kingfisher,  Logan,  Oklahoma,  and  Payne.  In  view  of  the  certainty  of  greater  suffering  dur- 

On  Aug.  9  Rejoresentative-At-Large  Reynolds  ing  the  autumn  and  winter,  the  Governor  ad- 
died  from  the  effects  of  overexertion  in  the  can-  dressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  asking  imme- 
vass.  A  special  election  was  at  once  ordered  diate  relief  from  Congress.  On  Aug.  8  the 
and  the  Republican  candidate  was  again  sue-  President  transmitted  this  letter  to  Congress 
cessf ul.  A  vacancy  in  one  of  the  legislative  dis-  and  recommended  relief  measures.  A  bill  was 
tricts,  caused  by  the  death  of  the  member-elect,  promptly  passed  appropriating  the  unused  bal- 
was  also  filled  by  a  special  election.  ance  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Mississippi  flood 

LegialatiTe  Session.  —  The  day  appointed  sufferers,  amounting  to  about  $47,000,  for  aid 
by  (Jov.  Steele  for  the  meeting  of  the  first  Leg-  to  destitute  people  of  the  Territory.  Early  in 
islatare  was  Aug.  27.  Both  Houses  were  organ-  November  Gov.  Steele  sent  a  message  to  the 
ized  by  the  Democrats  and  Alliance  members,  Territorial  Legislature  saying  that  large  inroads 
aided  by  the  Republicans  from  Oklahoma  City,  had  already  been  made  on  tne  appropriation  of 
GeoijBre  W.  Garaenhire  (Alliance)  was  elected  Congress,  and  that,  as  cases  of  destitution  were 
President  of  the  Council,  and  H.  A.  Daniels  (AI-  daily  increasing,  the  fund  would  be  exhausted 
liaiice)  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  in  a  few  weeks.  Pursuant  to  the  Governor's  rec- 
Oklahoma  City  Repuolicans  who  deserted  their  ommendation,  the  Legislature  passed  a  memorial 
party  on  this  occasion  were  induced  to  do  so,  as  to  Congress  praying  for  further  immediate  re- 
they  claimed,  by  promises  of  the  Alliance  mem-  lief.  This  memorial  was  laid  before  Congress 
bers  to  favor  that  city  as  the  Territorial  capital  early  in  January,  1891.  Late  in  1890  the  Santa 
in  return  for  their  vote  for  the  Alliance  candi-  Fe  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Companies  ren- 
dates.  The  capital  removal  question  occupied  dered  timely  aid  by  bringing  about  25,000  bush- 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  for  nearly  tnree  els  of  seed  wheat  mto  the  Territory  and  loaning 
months,  and  its  discussion  caused  numerous  it  to  needy  farmers  without  interest. 
scenes  of  disorder  and  aroused  bitter  hostility  The  Ciieroltee  Ontlet. — OnFeb.  17  President 
between  the  factions.  A  bill  locating  the  capi-  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  reciting  that  the 
tal  at  Oklahoma  City  was  passed  in  the  early  portion  of  Indian  Territory  known  as  the  Chero- 
part  of  October,  but  under  such  circumstances  xee  Strip  or  Outlet  had  been  occupied  for  some 
of  intrigue  and  disorder  as  to  lead  the  Governor  time  by  certain  persons  for  grazing  under  con- 
to  interpose  his  veto.  Another  bill,  locating  the  tracts  or  leases  with  the  Cherokee  nation  of  In- 
capital  at  Kingfisher  City,  passed  both  Houses  on  dians,  and  declaring  that,  as  it  was  held  by  the 
Nor.  10,  but  this  was  also  vetoed.  The  strife  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
then  ceased,  as  the  Governor  was  known  to  be  Cherokee  nation,  whatever  its  right  to  the  strip 
opposed  to  any  change,  and  no  factions  could  might  be,  had  no  right  to  make  such  grazing 
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contracts  or  leases,  no  cattle  or  live  stock  should 
hereafter  be  brought  upon  said  strip,  and  that 
all  cattle  or  other  live  stock  should  be  removed 
not  later  than  Oct.  1,  or  as  much  sooner  as  the 
lands  mifi^ht  be  lawfully  opened  to  settlement. 
The  proclamation  was  construed  by  many  per- 
sons to  mean  the  immediate  opening  of  the  strip 
to  settlement,  and  the  President  found  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  another  proclamation,  dated  March 
15,  warning  the  people  that  the  entrance  of  set- 
tlers upon  the  strip  was  unlawful,  and  that  they 
would  oe  at  once  removed.  These  proclamations 
were  enforced  without  difficulty. 

The  Cherokee  Commission,  whose  members 
were  appointed  early  in  the  year,  was  authorized 
by  the  act  of  Congress  creating  it  to  treat  with 
these  tribes  and  purchase  as  much  of  their  lands 
as  possible,  as  well  as  to  secure  from  the  Chero- 
kees  the  cession  of  nearly  7,000,000  acres  known 
as  the  Cherokee  Outlet. 

ONTARIO,  PROVINCE  OF.  The  Legisla- 
ture opened  on  Jan.  80,  this  beine  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixth  Parliament.  In  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  the  Speaker  referred  to  the  imperial 
act  that  had  been  passed  fixing  the  northern  and 
western  boundaries  of  the  province,  a  question 
long  in  dispute.  He  regretted  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Land-improvement  fund,  which  had 
been  in  dispute  witn  the  Quebec  Government 
had  not  been  amicably  settled,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  courts  for 
arbitration.  A  bill  would  be  introduced  provid- 
ing for  English  to  be  taught  in  all  French 
schools  throughout  the  provmce.  Bills  would 
also  be  introduced  dealing  with  the  (questions  of 
liquor  license  and  education  in  public  schools. 

Elections.— On  June  2,  Premier  Mowatt  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  his  constituents  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Oxford,  dealing  mainly  with 
the  questions  of  separate  schools  and  Roman 
Catholic  influence  in  Ontario.  In  this  he  de- 
nies that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  exercise 
any  controlling  influence  in  Ontario,  and  main- 
tains that  the  Protestant  reformers  hold  complete 
sway  and  will  continue  to  sustain  the  present 
Government.  The  attempts  by  the  Opposition 
to  excite  Protestants  in  Ontario  through  the 
agitation  against  the  Jesuit  Estates  act  of  Que- 
bec, had  altogether  failed,  in  proof  of  which 
was  the  fact  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  were 
found  voting  together  in  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Referring  to  the  Separate-Schools  bal- 
lot, which  Mr.  Meredith  wanted  to  make  com- 
pulsory, the  Protestants  of  Ontario  would  always 
oppose  it ;  although  as  a  Protestant,  he  (Mr. 
Mowatt)  was  opposed  to  separate  schools,  yet  as 
they  had  been  eranted  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  guaranteed  by  the  British  North  America 
act,  there  was  no  power  in  the  provincial  Legis- 
lature to  abolish  tnem. 

The  elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly 
took  place  on  June  5,  with  the  following  results : 
Conservative  losses  :  West  Victoria,  North  Perth, 
South  Grey,  North  Grey,  North  Bruce,  South 
Norfolk,  East  Durham,  East  Hastings,  West 
Hastings,  East  Victoria — 10.  Liberal  losses : 
East  Simcoe,  Hamilton,  Lincoln.  Welland, 
Prince  Edward,  North  Ontario,  East  Elgin, 
North  Renfrew — 8. 

The  following  are  the  Government  (Liberal) 
majorities  since  1888:  1883,15;  1886,24;  1890,27. 


Leglslatlre. — Among  other  bills  introduced 
during  the  session  beginning  Jan.  90  were  the 
following : 

To  amend  the  Ballot  act  and  proTide  for  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  at  elections  for  members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  by  Mr.  Wood  ((Conserva- 
tive), of  Hastineps.    The  bill  was  defeated. 

To  amend  the  Public  and  Separate  Sdiools 
act,  by  Hon.  Mr.  Ross  (Liberal),  of  Middles- 
sex.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Gibson,  whose 
amendment  was  carried. 

Mr.  Creighton  (Conservative),  on  March  18, 
moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  defeated  by  a  large  majoritj. 

On  March  20,  the  Assembly  paieed  a  bill  gnot- 
ing  aid  to  the  Toronto  Clniveraity,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  Feb.  14,  when  damage  to  the 
extent  of  $500,000  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Craig  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  granting 
of  aid  to  poor  scnoois  in  the  province,  which 
was  passedT  without  opposition. 

OREGON,  a  Pacidc  Coast  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Feb.  14, 1859;  area,  06,030  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census  since  admission,  was  52,465  in  1860;  90,- 
928  in  1870;  174,768  in  1880;  and  813,767  in  1890. 

Gk>Ternment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Ck>vemor,  Sylvester 
Pennbyer,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Audi- 
tor, and  Insurance  Commissioner,  Georse  W. 
McBride,  Republican;  Treasurer,  George  W.Webb, 
Democrat ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
£.  fi.  McElroy,  Republican :  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, J.  H.  FauU,  George  W.  (Dolvig,  and  Rob- 
ert Clow ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
William  W.  Thaver;  Associate  Justices,  Reuben 
S.  Strahan  and  William  P.  Lord. 

Popnlation.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 

Baker 

Benton 

Otedcunas 

Clataop 

ColnmDla. 

Coo* 

Crook .. 

Coiry 

DoaglM 

Offliam 

Qnuit 

Harney 

JaekaoD 

Joaepfalne 

Klamatb 

Lake 

Lane 

Linn 

Malheur. 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Bhennan 

Tlllanaook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Waaoo 

Washington 

Yamhlli. 

Total 


1880. 


4,616 
6,403 
9.260 

S,049 
4,684 

•  ■  •  «  ■ 

VSQS 
9,606 

•  •  «  •  • 

4,308 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,154 
S,485 

•  ■  ■  •  • 

S.804 

9,411 

12^6 

•  •  •  •  « 

14,076 

•  •  •  •  • 

80,208 
6,601 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

970 
9.60T 
6.660 

•  •  ■  ■  • 

11,120 
7,068 
7,949 


1890. 


174,768 


6.764 

aaso 

1&888 
10.016 
^191 
8,874 
8.8M 
1J69 
11,864 
8,606 

&,oeo 

8,8» 

11,4» 

4,878 

8,444 

8,6tM 

1&196 

16,866 

8,601 

88,984 

4,806 

74.884 

7,858 

1.799 

8,989 

18JS81 

18,044 

8,661 

9,188 

11,978 

10,699 


818,767 


18M» 
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Fiianees. — ^The  State  is  practical! j  free  from  In  order  to  secure  the  erection  of  such  bnilding 

debt,  there  being  only  f2,^.35  in  bonds  and  a  deficit  of  about  $16,000  was  necessarily  in- 

warrants  outstanding,  on  which  interest  has  long  curred. 

since  ceased,  and  which  are  payable  on  presenta-  Militia. — The  State  militia  consists  of  three 

tion  at  the  State  treasury.  regiments  of  infantry,  one  battery  of  li^ht  artil- 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  two  ^ears  lery,  and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  numbenng  1,702 
ending  Jan.  11, 1801,  is  as  follows :  Balance  m  all  ofiicers  and  men.  The  ezpenaiture  for  its  sup- 
funds  on  Jan.  11, 1889,  $243,878.89 ;  total  receipts  port  during  the  year  amounted  to  $17,684.80. 
for  the  biennial  period,  $2,299,289.38;  total  dis-  The  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1889  au- 
barsements  for  the  same  period,  $2,300,373.48 ;  thorizing  county  courts,  whenever  they  deem  it 
balance  in  all  funds  Jan.  11,  1891,  $233,144.29.  proper,  to  build  armories  in  cities  of  over  6.000 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  mhabitants  has  been  declared  unconstitutional 

1890  was  $101,593,341,  an  increase  of  nearly  $16,-  by  the  courts,  because  the  act  was  not  defined  by 

000,000  in  two  years.    The  State  tax  rate  for  its  title. 

general  purposes  was  5}f  mills,  for  the  univer-  Banks. — On  Qct  2,  1890,  there  Were  37  na- 

sity  j  mill,  and  for  the  militia  i  mill,  making  a  tional  banks  in  the  State,  with  total  resources 

total  of  6  mills.  amounting  to  $17,558,322.15,  an  increase  of  6 

Coantjr  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Oregon  banks  and  $3,050,884.45  in  resources   in   one 

counties  is  $782,015,  an  increase  of  $570,248  in  year. 

ten  years.    Of  this  sum  all  except  $15,000  is  a  Mining. — The  production  of  precious  metals 

floating  debt.    One  third  of  the  counties  have  no  in  the  State  during  1890  is  reported  by  Wells, 

debt  Fargo  &  Co.  to  be  $1,036,000,  of  which  $965,000 

Education. — For  the  year  ending  June  80,  was  the  value  of  the  gold  product  and  $71,000 

1889,  there  were  273  students  enrolled  at  the  of  the  silver  product. 

State  University.    Of  these,  185  were  in  the  col-  Biyer  ImproTements. — The  Governor,  in 

legiate  department,  25  in  the  school  of  law,  18  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1891,  says  on 

the  school  of  medicine,  and  45  in  the  school  of  this  subject : 

"^"^Ln  I^A^^^^  'Sf'"^'''^-  ^^^  institution  The  Board  of  United  States  Engineem  designated 

7*®*?J^^n??\u^^''^^?i^"^^°«^y^*I'f°1jJ?J^  for  the  purpoBo  of  suggesting  improvements  at  the 

June  30,  1890,  the  enrollment  increased  to  292,  Dalles  of  the  ColumbiaTiave  estunated  the  cost  of  a 

and   the  cost    of    maintenance    to    $21,052.42.  portage  railroad  between  The  Dalles  and  CcUlo,  on 

There  were  182  students  in  the  collegiate  depart-  Columbia  river,  which,  it  says^  would  be  adequate  for 

ment,  33  in  the  school  of  law,  19  in  the  school  of  the  present  commerce  of  the  nver,  aud  which  could 

medicine,  and  80  in  the  school  of  music.    At  the  ^  °f\K^S^  ^'V^f^  $481,500.    It  has  also  csti- 

State  Normal  School,  at  Monmouth,  there  were  5?^*^*^?  ^"F  «'!\??  a  boat  railway  at  $8,676,866. 

01A        •!    jIi       iXr  •    V  '**>'"*"""''"♦••    HoKn  The  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  has 

216  pupils  during  the  school  year  endmg  m  1890.  effected  a  marvelous  change,  and  the  expenditure  of  a 

A  new  buildm^,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $26,000,  quarter  of  a  million  of  dolfiis  in  breakwaters  along  the 

was  dedicated  in  May,  the  money  being  raised  by  lower  Columbia,  where  its  width  now  permits  sboal- 

local  subscription.  in^,  would  give  a  good  and  sufficient  channel  for  large 

losane  Asylnm. — ^The  number  of  patients  at  »hip8  from  Portland  to  the  sea. 

the  State  Insane  Asylum  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was  Political.— On  April  16  a  State  convention 

526,  of  whom  358  were  male  and  168  female,  ^f  ^^^  ^nion  party  (which  was  formed  on  Sept. 

Durmg  the  two  years  following  444  pereons  were  ^4  ^889,  by  a  fusion  of  Prohibitionists,  Green- 

admitted  and  342  discharged,  living  628  persons  backers.  Labor  men,  and  other  persons  dissatis- 

under  treatment  on  Dec  31, 1890,  of  whom  444  f^^  ^j^,^  ^^^  two  leading  parties)  met  at  Oregon 

were  male  a^d  184  female.    The  cost  of  mam-  (.^y  and  nominated  the  following  candidates  for 

^'J'm^^^^^^^^^^'^^^otthehienmBli^nodwBa  gt/^e  officers:  For  Secretaryof  State,  Nathan 

nJr  T^  .  XI.  X  J-  ri  Pierce ;  for  Treasurer,  E.  P.  Walker ;  for  Super- 
9i  icJS?^""^'*™^^^?  *^^  ^^"  a^^  .u'  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  T.  C.  Jory;  for 
31, 18W,  there  were  603  persons  confined  in  the  g^^^  Printer,  J.  A.  Power;  for  Member  of  Con- 
State  Prison,  of  whom  824  remained  at  the  close  j  j^  ^^^  rj,^^  nomination  of  a  candi- 
of  the  penod.  Of  this  number.  J^7  were  em-  g^^^  f^^  Governor  and  for  justice  of  the  Su- 
ployed  in  the  foundry  under  contract,  10  were  m-  ^^^  q^^^  ^^  referred  to  tbe  State  executive 
capacitated  for  labor,  and  the  remainder  were  Committee,  the  members  of  which  were  chosen 
employed  in  the  shoe  and  tailor  shops,  kitchen,  i,  ^^^  convention.  The  following  is  a  portion 
laundry,  field,  and  garden.  The  runnmg  ex-  of  the  platform : 
pensee  of   the   institution  for   the  two   years  ^ 

amounted  to  $72,283.26.    During  that  period  the  The  Government  should  provide  for  such  arbitra- 

foundry  company  paid  into  the  State  treasury  for  *»?»  «f  ^lU  prevent  stnkes  and  other  iiyunous  meth- 

convict  labor  $41^.41,  and  there  was  r^eived  ^/^^lil^'i^^^^^^^               most  equiuble  sys- 

rrom  other  labor  of  prisoners  and  from  the  United  ^^^  of  taxation,  placing  the  burden  of  Government  on 

states  for  board  the  sum  of  $5,360.82,  thereby  those  who  can  b«t  aflford  to  pay,  instead  of  layinjj  it 

reducing  to  the  extent  of  these  payments  the  cost  on  the  farmere  and  produceiv,  and  exempting  milhon- 

of  the  institution  to  the  State.  aires,  bondholders,  and  corporations. 

The  trust  confided  to  the  Board  of  Education  Wo  denounce  the  non-taxable  bond  as  a  criminal 

by  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature  in  the  expend-  device  by  which,  with  or  without  the  Ruilty  conniv- 

school  farm  and  the  erection  of  a  building  has  ^^  .^^^  of  non-taxable  bonds,  whether  State  or 

been  executed.    A  farm  of  over  380  acres,  on  municipal,  bo  prohibited  by  law ;  and  that  the  as- 

which  is  valuable  water  power,  has  been  secured,  Bessment  law  of  the  State  be  so  modified  as  to  forbid  de- 

And  an  attractive  builaing  has  been  erected,  duotions  for  such  indebtedness  as  is  not  taxable  with- 
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in  the  State,  and  that  all  property  be  aflseased  in  pro-  votes  to  88.786  for  the  Republican  ctDdidate. 

portion  to  Its  rental  values.  For  Secretary  of  State  the  vote  was :  McBride, 

We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro-  39673;  Townsend.  81,014;  Pierce,  2,803.    For 

vidmgfortho  election  of  Ifedetal  Senator*  by  direct  niember  of  Congress  Hermann  received  40,176 

^  We'a^'irtir  of  declarinK  eight  hou«  a  legal  ^jt^.  Miller  80,263,  and  Bruce  2,856.    Members 

dav's  labor  in  factories,  minoa,  and  workahopa  and  on  of  the  State  LegTslature  were  chosen  at  the  same 

put>lio  works.  time  as  follow :  Senate,  Republicans  23,  Demo- 

r^     A     '^  <^      T>      !_!•        oi.  A               *.•  «  crats  7;  House,  Republicans  41,  Democrats  19. 

On  April  17  a  Republican  SUte  convention  oEIWNAL^PAtKAGE  DECISION,  THE, 

met  at  Portland  and  nominated  the  foUowmg  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  United  States  Supreme  C^mrt 

ticket:  For  Governor,  David  P.  Thornton;  for  .^  ^       ^^    ^^^^  ,^  ^^  important  bearing 

Secretary  of  State,  George  W.  McBnde;   for  upon  the  police  powers  of  the  seVeral  Stat^  iS 

Treasurer,  PhihpMetschan ;  for  Supermtendent  j^vember,  1884,  the  Supreme  Court  asserted  the 

of  Public  Instruction,  E.  B.  McElroy  ^r  Jus^  ^ght  of  a  State  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 

tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Robert  S.  Bean ;  for  ^^  ^^  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  again  in  Janu- 

Member  of  Congress,  Binger  Hermann ;  for  State  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  declared  that  a  State 

Printer   /rank  p.   Baker.     Resolutions  were  n,iy  restrict  its  public  laundries  both  as  to  lo. 

adopted  demanding  free  coinage  of  silver  and  cality  and  as  to  the  hours  of  employment.    (See 

}l^.®'^?!._Pi^,?i'L\!!5]^^  A*!?""§.™>^f  P'1-1*.  •'  Annual  Cyclopwdia  "  for  1884,  pages,  429-431.) 

i  Court  affirmed 

and  enforce  the 

principle  of  prohibition,  and  the  lack  of  power 

We  demand  the  immediate  forfeiture  by  Congrees  m  the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  in  any 

of  the  Und  grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  manner  with  the  State's  exercise  of  this  ri^ht. 

from  Wallula  to  Portland.                              ,,        u  This  was  in  the  case  of  cerUin  brewers  of  Kan- 

That  we  are  h«MtUy  m  fljyor  of  the  naeaagethrough  ^o  claimed  that  the  adoption  and  enforce- 

Congreaa  of  the  bill  providmg  tor  a  boat  railway  at  !?!' 7  vi  ♦u^  T»i««j^il^#  r.i«KiK;J;x«,   v!^  tk-f 

the  Dalles  of  the  Oolirabiari?er.  "l^nt  of  the  pnnciple  of  prohibition  by  that 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  the  interest  of  State  was  contrary  to  the  fourteenth  amend- 

the  wage-earning  classes  in  factories,  mines,  work-  ment    of  the  Constitution,  which    says:  **No 

shops,  and  public  works  fixing  eight  hours  as  a  day's  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 

work.  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizeriS 

We  are  jn  favor  of  an  early  survey  of  unsurveyed  ^f  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  SUte  deprive 

public  lands  in  this  Stotetlmt  the  s^^  ^^  ^f  his  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 

^  ^t^r 'unTer  t^UwJ^^iSSS'lJatel  "^"^  oulTue  process  of  law.''    tL  oM  ^  con- 

•^  curred  m  by  all  except  Justice  Field,  who  con- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Port-  curred  in  so  much  of  it  as  sustained  the  validity 
land  on  April  24  and  renominated  Gov.  Pennoyer  of  the  act  of  Kansas  prohibiting  the  sale  of  b- 
by  acclamation.  For  Secretary  of  State  the  toxicants  that  are  manufactured  in  the  State  after 
nominee  was  William  M.  Townsend ;  for  Treas-  the  passage  of  that  act.  But  he  was  not  nre- 
urer,  G.  W.  Webb;  for  Superintendent  of  Pub-  pared  to  say  that  the  prohibition  of  the  mano- 
lic  Instruction,  A.  Le  Roy;  for  Justice  of  the  facture  of  such  liquors,  if  intended  for  exporta- 
Supreme  Court,  B.  F.  Bonham;  for  Member  of  tion,  can  be  sustained;  nor  that  the  State  can 
Congress,  Robert  A.  Miller ;  for  State  Printer,  forbid  the  sale,  under  proper  regulations  for  pro- 
John  O'Brien.  The  platform  favors  free  coin-  tection  of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  of 
age  of  silver  and  the  election  of  United  States  any  article  that  Congress  may  anthoriie  to  be 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  advocates  imported.  Ho  was  not  readv  to  admit  that  Ker 
a  liberal  but  discriminating  pension  law,  and  York,  or  any  other  coast  State,  can  thus  defeat 
further  declares  as  follows :  an  act  of  Congress.    Neither  could   he  concur 

We  not  only  favor  the  forfeiture  of  the  Northern  Pa-  in  the  validity  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the 

cific  Railroadland  grant  fVom  Wallula  to  Portland,  but  prohibition  act  of  Kansas,  because  he  believed  it 

we  abo  favor  the  immediate  unconditional  forfeiture  of  authorized  the  destruction  of  property  without 

all  unearned  land  grants  and  the  restoration  of  the  due  process  of  law.     He  could  not  see  upon  what 

hinds  to  the  public  domain.  principle  the  Legislature,  after  closing  the  brew- 

We  urge  «P?J  Congrj»8  the  ^  ^      ^^^  order  the  destruction  of  Honor  which  it 

Srrst^fc^^^^^^  aSnitsmaybe^^uableformedicinSor^^^^^^ 

lumbia  and  Willamette  rivers  to  free  navisraUon.  <»»  purposes.    What  wm  known  as  the  -  onginal- 

We  unqualifiedly  urge  the  adoption  in  this  Steto  of  package  decision  of  1890    declared  that  Iiqoor 

the  Australian  system  of  voting.  may  be  carried  into  any  State  and  sold  in  the 

We  approve  of  declaring  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  original  packages,  without  reference  to  local  pro- 
labor  in  factories,  min<»,  and  workshops  and  upon  hibitory  or  restrictive  laws.  In  this  declaration 
public  works ;  and  we  also  favor  lawa  giving  the  la-  j^  was  asserted  that  States  are  not  permitted  to 
fcorer  a  flr^t  hen  on  the  product  of  bis  kbor.  ^^op  the  importation  of  liquor  int6their  terri- 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  Governor  and  tory ;  and  also  that  thev  are  required  to  per- 

for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  adopted  mit  its  sale  in  the  package  in  which  it  ws$ 

by  the  Union  party,  and  the  candidate  of  that  .brought  in.     The  fii^  of  these  assertions  mt^ 

party  for  State  Printer  having  withdrawn,  the  with  no  unfavorable  comment,  but  the  second 

Democratic  candidate  for  that  office  was  also  was  criticised  widely.    One  of  the  Federal  judc^s 

adopted.    At  the  election  on  June  2  the  entire  concurring  in  the  disputed  decision  declared  that 

Republican  ticket  was  elected  with  the  exception  his  view  of  the  bearing  of  the  interstate  com- 

of  tlie  candidate  for  Governor,  who  was  defeated  merce  clause  of  the  Constitution  on  the  traffic 

by  Gov.  Pennoyer.    The  latter  received  88,919  within  the  States  was  set  forth  by  the  Supreine 
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Court  sixty  years  ago.    On  the  other  hand,  it  by  reason  of  their  being  introduced  in  the  orig- 

was  argued  that  the  national  Constitution  guar-  inal  packages.    The  Senate  thus  committed  it- 

antees  the  importation  into  a  State  of  any  article  self  to  a  bul  that  concerned  liquors  only ;  but 

the  introduction  of  which  is  not  forbidden  by  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  feeling  pre- 

Con^^ss,  but  there  its  ^niarantee  ends ;  it  does  vailed  that  the  bill  should  cover  many  other  ar- 

not  give  the  absolute  right  to  traffic  in  the  im-  tides  beside  liquors.    In  the  House  a  substitute 

Sorted  commodity.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  was  prepared  making  the  proposed  law  appli- 
ecision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  reversed  cable  to  every  article  of  interstate  commerce, 
the  decision  of  tne  lower  court,  which  convicted  The  constitutional  provision  was  also  affirmed 
the  sellers  of  original  packages  of  liquors  im-  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of 
ported  from  the  provinces  or  other  countries,  citizens  or  products  of  like  character  of  the 
tAe  claim  bein^  that  the  State  had  no  right,  State  where  any  given  article  is  held  or  offered 
under  th£  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  for  sale,  and  the  reaffirmation  of  the  right  of 
interfere  with  the  business.  This  decision  was  police  regulation  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
based  upon  an  identical  case  in  Iowa  that  had  health.  Provision  was  made  against  discnmina- 
just  led  to  the  original-package  decision  by  the  tion  by  particular  States  in  favor  of  articles  pro- 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  A  few  days  duced  within  those  States,  and  care  was  taken 
later,  another  decision  was  made,  in  Armstrong  to  prevent  the  measure  from  authorizing  any- 
County,  Pa.  An  original-package  store  hau  thing  like  State  prohibition  of  interstate  corn- 
been  opened  in  a  local  Prohioition  town  in  that  merce,  or  the  virtual  levying  of  duties  by  one 
county,  the  countv  having  also  a  Prohibition  State  upon  the  products  of  another.  While  the 
majority.  The  seller  asserted  that  he  was  acting  bill  was  in  doubt  between  the  two  houses,  the 
as  an  agent,  under  power  of  attorney,  of  a  brew-  leaders  of  the  liquor  dealers  cautioned  the  re- 
ing  company  in  Ohio.  He  was  prosecuted,  on  tailers  not  to  make  haste  to  use  their  advantage 
the  allegation  that  he  was  avoiding  the  laws  by  under  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  because  Con- 
selling  nqpuor  without  a  license ;  and  this  he  ad-  gress  was  likel]^  to  enact  a  law  that  would 
mitted.  but  he  asserted  that  he  had  not  violated  govern  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
any  local  liquor  laws  by  selling  these  **  original  nnal  appeal.  It  being  evident  that  the  Senate 
packages,^  and  he  proved  them  to  have  oeen  would  never  agree  to  the  more  comprehensive 
unbroken,  and  to  have  been  duly  sealed  and  measure  that  had  passed  the  House,  a  long  de- 
stamped  as  required  by  the  United  States  law.  bate  took  place,  so  that  many  of  the  members 
The  judge,  in  his  charge,  declared  that  if  these  might  place  thecsselves  on  record.  In  this  debate 
were  the  original  packages,  then  the  seller  had  a  an  original  package  was,  by  |^neral  consent,  de- 
right  to  make  the  sale,  under  the  recent  decision  clared  to  be  a  case  contammg  not  fewer  than 
of  the  Supremo  Court,  and  that  he  did  not  vio-  one  dozen  bottles,  or,  when  not  in  bottles,  not 
late  the  liouorlaw  of  Pennsylvania  in  selling  less  than  five  gallons.  Finally  a  compromise 
without  a  license.  The  seller  was  acauitted  by  measure  was  agreed  upon,  which  passed  both 
the  jury.  These  instances  brought  tne  matter  Houses  and  became  a  law  in  July,  1890.  This 
directly  before  both  branches  of  Congress,  then  compromise  measure  enacted  that  all  fermented, 
in  session,  there  being  a  universal  demand  that  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  or  liquids 
a  bill  should  be  passed  placing  liijuor  imported  transported  into  any  State  or  Territory,  for  use, 
in  original  packages  within  the  jurisdiction  of  consumption,  sale,  or  storage,  shall,  on  arrival 
State  police  power,  on  delivery  by  the  common  in  such  State  or  Territory  (or  remaining  there- 
carrier  to  the  owner  or  consignee.  The  Senate,  in),  be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
ou  May  29, 1890,  passed  a  bill  to  limit  the  effect  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory,  enacted  in  the 
of  the  regulations  of  commerce  between  the  exercise  of  the  police,  powers,  to  the  same  extent, 
States  and  foreign  countries  in  certain  cases,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  liquors  or 
This  provided  that  liquors  transported  into  any  liquids  had  been  produced  in  such  State  or  Ter- 
State  or  Territory,  for  use,  consumption,  sale,  or  ritory,  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by 
storage,  shall,  on  their  arrival,  be  subjected  to  reason  of  being  introduced  tliere  in  original 
the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  packages  or  otherwise.  Since  this  enactment 
State  or  Territory,  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its  seversJ  orieinal-package  cases  have  been  dis- 
police  powers,  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  missed  in  the  courts  of  the  States. 


PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America.  24,838.    Immigration  increased  from  100  in  1886 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  Nov.  25, 1870,  to  563  in  1887, 1,004  in  1888,  and  2,895  in  1889. 

the  Senate  is  composed  of  13,  and  the  Chamber  The  immigrants  are  chiefly  Italians,  Spaniards, 

of  Deputies  of  2o  members,  elected  directly  by  French,  and  Germans.    The  foreign  population 

the  suffrage  of  all  citizens  over  eighteen  years  of  in  1886  was  estimated  at  15,000,  including  5,000 

age.    The  President  for  the  four  years  ending  Argentines,  2,000  Italians,  1,100  Germans,  600 

Nov.  25,  1894,  is  J.  Gonzalez,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Brazilians,  600  Swiss,  500  Frenchmen,  and  150 

Patricio  Escobar.  English.    The  country  has  been  depopulated  by 

Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  Para-  wars,  except  in  the  central  districts.    In  the 

guay  is  91,970  sauare  miles.    According  to  the  spring  of  1890  fresh  revolutionary  disturbances 

census  taken  in  1886,  the  population  is  329,645,  broke  out.    The  Government  formerly  owned 

comprising  155,425  males  and  174,220  females,  three  fourths  of  the  land,  but  has  recently  sold 

The  popiuation  of  Asuncion,  the  capital,  was  the  greater  part  of  it,  mostly  in  large  blocks. 
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Finances. — ^The  revenae  is  mainly  derived  tion,  payment  for  services,  expenses,  or  other- 
from  customs,  though  of  late  years  the  largest  wise,  any  church,  religious  denomination,  or  re- 
amount  has  been  realized  from  sales  and  leases  ligious  society,  or  any  institution,  society,  or 
of  lands.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  in  1889  was  undertaking  that  is  wholly  or  in  part  under 
2,838,094  pesos,  the  peso  being  nominally  worth  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  controL"  in  advocat- 
$1,  though  in  exchange  the  paper  money  is  35  or  ing  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the  Lea^e 
40  per  cent,  below  par.  The  proceeds  of  sales  declares  that  both  the  Republican  party  and  the 
and  leases  of  public  lands  amounted  to  829,360  Democratic  party  are  practically  committed  to 
pesos;  customs  receipts,  1,379,754  pesos;  other  this  amendment,  and  ai^^ues  thiat  it  will  corn- 
receipts,  123,980  pesos.  The  expenditure  for  mend  itself  to  all  intelligent  and  loval  citizens 
1889  was  1,194,890  pesos,  of  which  the  Interior  of  alien  birth,  who,  having  renouncea  their  all^- 
Department  received  494,438  pesos ;  Foreign  Af-  giance  to  every  foreign  prince  or  potentate,  are 
fairs,  41,628  pesos ;  Finances,  138,048  *  pesos ;  ready  to  uphold  the  institutions  of  the  republic 
Justice,  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  157,-  to  wnich,  as  a  condition  of  their  citizenship,  they 
104  pesos ;  and  War  and  Marine,  363,672  pesos,  have  pledged  their  allegiance.    To  the  Amencaa 

The  domestic  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  amounted  Government  they  have  a  right  to  look  for  protec- 
to  477,674  silver  pesos.  The  foreign  debt  was  re-  tion  against  all  attempts  to  subject  them,  by 
duced,  by  a  compromise  effected  in  London  on  force  or  undue  influence,  to  any  authority  no- 
Dec.  4, 1885,  to  4,038,500  pesos  in  gold,  on  which  known  to  the  Constitution :  or,  under  whatever 
intei^t  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  pretext,  to  abridge  their  rights  or  control  their 
for  the  first  five  years,  at  3  per  cent,  for  the  five  duties  as  American  citizens.  They  know,  from 
years  succeeding,  and  after  that  at  4  per  cent,  their  European  experience,  and  from  the  lessons 
per  annum  until  it  is  extinguished.  The  debt  of  history,  that  complete  separation  of  Church 
was  to  be  paid  off  by  an  amortization  fund  of  *5  and  state  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  State 
per  cent,  per  annum,  beginning  at  the  end  of  institutions  and  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment,  by 
the  eleventh  year.  citizens  of   all    nationalities  and  of   differing 

Commerce.— The  imports  in  1889  were  valued  faiths,  of  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  wor- 
at  2,990,000  pesos,  and  the  exports  at  1,720,000  ship,  and  the  right  of  self-government.  The 
pesos.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  League  declares  that  to  the  public-school  system 
yerba,  tobacco,  hides,  oranges,  and  timber.  The  is  owing  a  large  part  of  the  nappiness  and  gnat- 
entries  at  the  port  of  Asuncion  in  1889  were :  ncss  of  the  Unit^  States,  and  that  all  Ameri- 
303  steamers  and  630  sailing  vessels,  the  total  cans  regard  education  as  a  sacred  debt  which  the 
tonna^  being  36,735 ;  while  302  steamers  and  present  generation  owes  to  the  future.  The 
628  sailing  vessels,  of  33,735  tons  were  cleared.  children  of  to-day  should  be  taught  the  history. 

The  railroads  in  1888  had  a  length  of  only  152  the  principles,  and  the  spirit  of  the  founders  of 

kilometres.  the  republic,  in  order  that  they  may  transmit  in 

The  telegraph  line  from  Paso  to  Asuncion,  its  purity  to  their  descendants  the  heritage  they 
which  was  completed  in  March,  1884,  bringing  have  received.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  oaf- 
Paraguay  into  communication  with  other  na-  ored  race  and  the  increasing  flood  of  foreign 
tions  for  the  first  time,  in  1889  transmitted  immigration  render  more  conspicuous  than  ever 
23,437  messages.  the  importance  of  a  common  system  of  educa- 

PATRIOTIC  LEAGUE,  AMEBIC  AN,  an  tion  in  accord  with  American  ideas.    Foreign 

organization  incorporated  Dec.  12,  1889,  with  schools,  with  doctrines,  ideas,  and  methods  at 

headquartei-s  in  New  York  city.    Its  platform  variance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

embrncesthe  following  principles:  1.  Restriction  States,  are  not  favored.    The  situation  demands 

of  immigration ;  2.  Extension  of  the  time  re-  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  press 

quired  for  naturalization  ;    3.  An  educational  and  all  good  citizens,  and  especially  on  the  part 

qualification  for  every  voter  ;  4.  One  general  of  parents,  in  their  own  States  and  in  Uieir  own 

non-sectarian  American  free-school  system;  5.  neighborhood,  to  free  the  elementary  schools 

Public  funds  and  public  property  not  to  be  used  from  partisan  or  denominational  control,  and  to 

for  sectarian  purposes ;  6.  American  lands  for  bring  them  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence 

American  settlers.     These  views  are  to  be  en-  as  regards  moral,  mental,  and  industrial  ednca- 

forced  by  legislation.    Anj  American  citizen  of  tion.    Incidentally,  the  League  hopes  to  remore 

good  moral  character  is  eligible  to  membership,  politics  from  the  control  of  corrupt  politicians. 
>ne  of  the  objects  of  the  League,  toward  whicn  The  executive  committee  of  the  provisional 
its  energies  are  particularly  directed,  is  to  secure  committee  has  power  to  transact  all  business 
constitutional  and  legislative  safeguards  for  the  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  League 
protection  of  the  common-school  system  and  during  the  time  when  the  provisional  committee 
other  American  institutions,  to  promote  public  is  not  in  session.  Each  member  of  the  pro- 
instruction  in  harmony  with  such  institutions,  visional  committee  is  empowered  to  act  as  a 
and  to  prevent  all  sectarian  or  denominational  deputy  for  the  extension  of  the  League.  He 
appropriation  of  public  funds.  In  order  to  carry  must  notify  the  secretary  of  the  loodity  in 
out  this  idea,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  con-  which  he  proposes  to  operate,  and  must  act  only 
stitution  of  the  League,  it  is  proposed  that  the  by  written  authority.  When  local  or  State 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  amend-  leagues  aro  ready  for  organization,  the  i^plica- 
ed  so  that  "  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  respect-  tions  for  charters  must  be  made  direct  to  the 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  secretary  of  the  provisional  oommittee,  who 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  use  its  property  or  alone  is  authorized  to  receive  payment  and  issue 
credit,  or  any  money  raised  by  taxation,  or  au-  the  charter.  The  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
thorize  either  to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  members  of  the  executive  committee  Is  feqnired 
founding,  maintaining,  or  aiding,  by  appropria-  before  any  charter  can  be  issued.    Charters  may 
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be  signed  by  the  president  or  vice-president  of 
the  provisional  committee  and  the  secretary. 
When  five  local  leagues  are  organized  in  any 
State  a  State  league  may  be  formed.  When  one 
fourth  of  all  the  States  are  organized,  a  commit- 
tee of  conference  may  be  call^  by  the  executive 
committee  and  signed  bv  the  president,  which 
conference  committee  shall  consist  of  not  fewer 
than  five  delegates  from  each  State ;  and  action 
may  then  be  taken  to  decide  whether  a  national 
convention  shall  be  called  and  who  shall  be 
present  thereat. 

PATRIOTIC  ORDER  OF  THE  SONS  OF 
AMERICA,  an  organization  founded  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1847,  and  reorganized  in  1866.  The 
objects  of  the  order  are  the  inculcation  of  pure 
American  principles  and  institutions ;  opposition 
to  foreini  Intenerence  in  any  of  the  affairs  of 
state  and  to  or^nized  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
the  land ;  and  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools.  Its  members  are  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  rights  and  duties  of 
American  citizenship.  It  is  also  declared  that 
the  two  most  cherished  ideas  of  this  nation  have 
been  from  the  beginning  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  and  the  freedom  oi  the 
common  schools  from  all  ecclesiastical  interfer- 
ence, and  the  members  of  the  order  pledge  them- 
selves to  work  to  establish  these  ideas.  A  fur- 
ther object  of  the  organization  is  to  have  some 
test  more  reliable  than  a  five  ^ears*  residence  in 
the  United  States  applied  to  intending  citizens. 
The  order  is  both  non-sectarian  and  non-politi- 
cal. The  total  membership  is  over  250,00(^  with 
three  camps  in  New  York  city.  It  is  a  bene- 
ficiary as  well  as  a  patriotic  organization,  car- 
ing for  its  members  and  their  families  in  times 
of  trouble. 

PENNSTLYANIA,  a  Middle  State,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
Dec.  12,  1787:  area,  45^215  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  434,373  in  1790;  602,865  in  1800;  810,091 
in  1810;  1,047,507  in  1820;  1,348,233  in  1880; 
1,724,033  in  1840;  2,311,786  in  1850;  2,906,215 
in  1860:  3.521,951  in  1870;  4,282,891  in  1880; 
and  5,258,014  in  1890.    Capital,  Harrisburg. 

€N>Teniment.— The  following  were  the  State 
oflficers  during  the  year:  Governor,  James  A. 
Beaver,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Will- 
iam T.  Davies;  Secretarv  of  State,  Charles  W. 
Stone,  who  resigned  on  ifov.  30  to  accept  an  elec- 
tion toCongress,and  wassucceeded  by  J.H.Lionge- 
necker ;  Treasurer,  William  Livsey,  succeeded  on 
if  ay  5  by  Henry  K.  Boyer;  Auditor-General, 
Thomas  McCamant;  Secretary  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, Thomas  J.  Stewart ;  Attorney-General, 
W.  S.  KirkpMitrick.;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  appointed  in  Feb- 
ruary; Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  M.  Forster; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  J.  Edge; 
Chief  Justice  of  tne  Supreme  Court,  Edward  M. 
Paxson ;  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
James  P.  Sterrett,  Henry  Green,  Silas  M.  Clark, 
Henry  W.  Williams,  James  T.  Mitchell,  and  J. 
B.  McCollum. 

Popnlatlon.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  as  shown  by  the  no- 
tional censos  of  18o0 : 


COUMTISS. 


1880. 


Adams 

Allegrheny. . . 
ArmBtrong. . , 
Beaver. ...... 

Bedford 

Berks 

Biair 

Bradford..... 

Bocks. 

Batler 

Cambria. .... 

Gkimeron , 

Carbon 

Centre , 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearflckl . . . , 

Clinton. , 

Colambio. 

Crawford. 

Cumberland., 
DanphiD . . . . , 
Delaware..... 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Greene 

Huntingdon., 

Indiana 

JeflTerson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna. , 
Lancaster.... 
Lawrence . . . . 

Lebanon  

Lehigh 

Luzerne 


Incoming. 
McKean... 


Mercer 

IdUBln 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . . . 

Montour 

Northampton. . . . 
Northumberland. 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

^hnylkin 

Snyder 

Somerset. 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna. . . . 

Tlop 

Union 

Tenango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland... 

Wyoming 

Toric 


82,466 

8&G,8e9 
47,641 
89,605 
84,999 

122,697 
62,740 
6S,641 
6a.666 
62,686 
46,811 
6,169 
81,928 
87,922 
£8,481 
40.828 
48.408 
26,278 
82,409 
68,607 
4^977 
76,148 
66,101 
12,800 
74,688 
68,842 
4,886 
49,866 
10,149 
28,278 
88,964 
40,627 
27,986 
18,287 
89,860 

189,447 
8a,818 
88,476 
66,969 

188,066 
67,4%6 
42,666 
66,161 
19,677 
80,176 
96,494 
1^46S 
70312 
68,123 
87,622 

847,170 

9,668 

18,797 

129.974 
17,797 
8>),110 
8,078 
40,854 
46,814 
16,900 
48,670 
27,961 
66,418 
88,618 
7S,U86 
16,599 
87,841 


1890. 


bi 


Total '  4,282,891 


88,486 

661,»60 
46,747 
60,077 
88,644 

187^27 
70,866 
69,288 
70,616 
65,889 
66,876 
7,288 
8a624 
48,269 
89,877 
86,802 
69,665 
28,685 
86,882 
65,824 
47,271 
96,977 
74,668 
22,289 
86,074 
80,006 
8,482 
61,488 
10,187 
88,986 
86.751 
42,175 
44,006 
16,656 

142,088 

149,095 
87,617 
48,181 
76,681 

201,208 
70,579 
46.868 
65,744 
19,91^6 
20,111 

128,290 
1^645 
84,220 
74,698 
26,276 
1,046^964 
9,412 
22,778 

154,168 
17.661 
87,817 
11,620 
40,098 
62,818 
17.820 
46,640 
87,585 
71.155 
81,010 

112,819 
15,881 
99,489 


6,256,014 


1,081 

196,090 

•694 

10,478 

8,715 

14,780 

18,120 

698 

1,959 

8,806 

19.664 

8,079 

6,701 

^847 

5,896 

«  8,526 

26,167 

2,407 

4,428 

*  8,288 

1,294 

20,829 

18,668 

9,489 

11,886 

81,164 

4,097 

1,578 

♦18 

668 

1,797 

1,648 

16,070 

♦1,578 

62,819 

9,648 

4,200 

9,656 

10,668 

68,188 

iB,oge 

4,298 

♦417 

419 

•64 

26,796 

177 

18.908 

21,676 

♦1.246 

199,794 

•251 

8,9Sl 

24,189 

•146 

4,207 

8,547 

•261 

6,499 

915 

2,970 

9.604 

15,787 

•2.508 

84,788 

298 

11,618 


97^128 


•Decrease. 

Finances. — The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  public  debt  on  Nov.  30, 1890 :  Relief  notes, 
act  of  Mav  4, 1841,  $90,145;  interest  certificates 
unclaimed,  $4,448.38;  interest  certificates  out- 
standing, f  13,038.54:  domestic  creditor,  $25; 
totel,  $118,656.92.  Five-per-cent.  bonds.  $18,- 
414.70;  6-per-cent.  bonds,  $2,000;  6-per-cent. 
Chambersburg  certificates,  $148.66;  total.  $20,- 
568.36.  Interest  bearing  debt :  8i-per-cent.  bonds, 
$1,668,500;  4-Der-cent.  bonds,  $6,782,100;  5-per- 
cent, bonds,  $8,303,100 ;  6-per-cent.  agricultural 
scrip  bond,  $500,000 ;  6  per  cent,  on  proceeds 
of  experimental  farms  sale,  $17,000;  total,  $12,- 
215,7u0.    This  makes  an  aggregate  indebtecLiess 
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of  112,349,920.28.    The  public  debt  Nov.  30,  teachers,  2,514 ;  average  salaiy  of  male  teacbers 

1889,  was  $13,856,971.28.    The  reduction  during  per  month,  $183.20 ;  average  salarj  of  female 

1890  was  $1,507,051.  teachers  per  month,  $67.17 ;  number  of  pufHls  in 

The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  on  Nov.  80,  school  at  end  of  year,  116,889;  average  attend- 

1889,  was  $8,969,587.53 ;  the  total  receipts  of  the  ance  108,124;  paid  for  teachers*  salarie^  $1,499,- 

ensuing  fiscal  year  were  $8,625,919.10,  and  the  102.76;  paid  for  houses,  additions,  and  repair\ 

total  expenditures  $8,168,861.18,  leaving  a  bal-  $607,095.70;  paid  for  books,  fuel,  stationery,  and 

ance  in  the  treasury  on  Nov.  30, 1890  of  $4,426,-  contingencies,  $595,85479. 

645.45.    The  receipts  for  the  year  were  derived  There  was  an  increase  for  the  vear  in  the  en- 

from  the  following  sources :  Tax  on  corporation  tire  State  of  11,035  pupila,  576  teachers,  476 

stock  and  limited  partnerships,  $1,985,396.45 ;  schools,  and  $1,026,161.28  in  total  coat  of  the 

tax  on  gross  receipts  (corporations),  $513,805.70 ;  school  system.    The  State  appropriation  of  $2,- 

tax  on  j^ross  premiums,  $45,560.98 ;  tax  on  bank  000,000  for  schools  was  distnbuted  among  the 

stock,  $413.368.48 ;  tax  on  net  earnings  or  in-  districts  at  the  rate  of  $1,883  per  taxable,  except 

come,  $100,393.86 ;  tax  on  loans,  public  and  pri-  in  those  counties  where  a  portion  was  »ised  to  in- 

vate,  $696,441.48;  tax  on  personal  property,  $923,-  crease  the  salaries  of  superintendents. 

938.94;  tax  on  writs,  wills^  deeds,  etc.,  $152,269.-  The  statement  of  the  thirteen  normal  schools 

42 :  tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  $670,371.12 ;  for  the  year  shows  a  total  of  5,420  pupils  in  the 

tax  on  fertilizers,  $8,190 ;  foreign  insurance  com-  normal  departments ;  income  for  the  year,  $762,- 

panies,  $354.023.96 ;  eating-house  licenses,  $5,-  319.32 ;  expenses,  $679,087.02 ;  value  of  r^  es- 

141.91 ;  retail  liquor  licenses,  $305,270.49 ;  whole-  tate,  $1,870,865.68. 

sale  liquor  licenses,  $324,801.50 ;  brewers'  li-  8oldien'  Orphans*  Schools.— Under  the 
censes,  $81,879.22 ;  bottlers'  licenses,  $40,511 ;  provisions  of  the  act  of  May,  1889,  the  soldiers' 
retailers'  licenses,  $209,992.93 ;  billiard  licenses,  orphans'  school  commission  therein  provided  for 
$22,286.28 ;  bonus  on  charters,  $168,710.96 ;  ac-  has  been  organized.  The  number  of  schools  is 
crued  interest,  $106,882.34;  Allegheny  Valley  now  but  three,  under  the  immediate  direction 
Railroad  Companv,  $247,499.98;  United  States  of  the  commission,  and  a  limited  number  of 
Government,  $17^,567.19 :  commutation  of  ton-  children  are  placed  in  three  private  institutions, 
nage  tax,  $865,654.94 ;  fees  of  public  officers,  These  changes  have  largely  reduced  the  cost  of 
$89,386.85 ;  other  sources,  $107,526.17.  The  ex-  supporting  these  children, 
penditures  include  the  following  items  :  Ex-  Beformatorjr. — ^The  State  Industrial  Reform- 
penses  of  State  officials  and  departments,  $1,304,-  atory,  at  Huntmgdon,  was  opened  on  Feb.  15, 
541.05 ;  loans  redeemed,  $1,507,051 ;  interest  on  1889,  since  which  time  478  persons  have  been 
loans,  $581,320.07 ;  premiums  on  loans  redeemed,  received.  Of  these,  97  have  been  paroled  and  13 
$123,850.50;  charitable  institutions,  $731,823.53 ;  discharged,  leaving  368  in  the  institution  on 
indigent  insane,  $408,650.93;  penitentiaries,  $97,-  Dec.  81,  1890.  Tnere  is  an  industrial  depart- 
890 ;  improvement  of  Philadelphia  Harbor,  $200,-  ment,  where  the  inmates  are  taught  useful  trades, 
000 ;  common  spools,  $2,345,493.24 ;  National  and  a  farm  leased  by  the  managers  gives  an  op- 
Guard,  $228,065.84;  soldiers'  orphans'  schools,  portunity  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  agriculture. 
$169,029.15 ;  Gettysburg  monument,  $77,631 ;  An  arrangement  was  also  made  for  the  manu- 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  $81,150 ;  Reform  facture  of  rattan  and  reed  chairs,  by  which  the 
School,  $25,756.20 ;  Industrial  Reformatory,  $61,-  prisoners  have  earned  $7,625.05.  Brick  making 
460;  House  of  Refuge,  $60,000;  State  College,  has  also  been  carried  on,  and  much  labor  has 
$49,560 ;  other  objects,  $117,740.83.  been  done  upon  the  Reformatory  grounds. 

Connty  Debts,— The  total  debt  of  Pennsyl-  Militia.— The  State  militia  consists  of  509  of- 

vania  counties  is  $8,654,943,  a  decrease  of  $1,-  »ficers  and  7,747  enlisted  men,  of  whom  7,365  are 

126,441  in  ten  years.    The  bonded  debt  is  $8,-  infantry,  219  artillery,  and  178  cavalry.     The 

513,606,  and  the  iloating  debt  $141,337.    Nearly  number  of  men  in  the  State  available  for  military 

every  county  has  a  debt.  duty  is  692,094.    The  annual  appropriation  made 

Education.— For  the  school  year  ending  in  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Nation- 

1890  the  foUowhig  statistics  of  public  schools  al  Guard  has  been  increased,  and  through  this  it 

are  reported  by  the  Superintendent :  Number  of  has  been  possible  to  arm  the  entire  g^ard  with 

school  districts,  2,326;  number  of  schools,  22,365 ;  the  improved  Springfield  rifle.    The  equipment 

number  of  graded  schools,  10,750 ;  number  of  male  has  been  in  other  respects  much  improved, 

teachers,  8,382 ;  number  of  female  teachers,  16,-  •     Insurance.— During  1889  the  life-insoiance 

111 ;  whole  number  of  teachers,  24,493 :  average  companies  of  the  State  issued  3,860  policies,  in- 

salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $89.86 ;  aver-  suring  $10,412,944  upon  the  lives  of  residents  of 

age  salary  of  female  teachers  per  m^nth,  $30.54 ;  the  State,  a  decrease  in  comparison  with  the 

average  length  of  school  term  in  months,  7.38;  business  of  the  preceding  year  of  118  policies,  and 

number  of    pupils    enrolled,  965,444 ;   average  an  increase  of  $126,130  in  insurance.    In  addition 

number  of  pupils,  682.941 ;  cost  of  tuition,  $6,-  to  the  above  there  were  issued  during  the  year 

937,689.97 ;  cost  of  building,  purchasing,  and  rent-  3,832  industrial  policies,  insuring  $860,565.  UDm- 

ing,  $2,738,418.41 ;  cost  of  fuel,  contingencies,  panics  of  other  States  issued  15,795  policies  in  the 

debt,  and  interest  paid,  $3,252,313.72 :  total  cost  State,  insuring  $52,721,621.    In  addition,  tbeie 

of   tuition,  building,  fuel,  and    contingencies,  were  issued  in  the  State  272,632  industrial  pol- 

$12,828,422.10;  State  appropriation,  $2,000,000;  icies,  insuring   $28,821,479,  making  a  total  of 

estimated  value  of  school  property,  $35,435,963.  policies  issued  by  companies  of  otSer  States  of 

The  above  figures  cover  all  the  schools  of  the  $288,428,  insuring  $81,543,100,  and  an  aggregate 

State.    For  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  the  by  all  companies  of  296,450  policies,  msuring 

figures  are  as  follow :  Number  of  schools,  2,607 ;  $92,348,477. 

number  of  male  teachers,  93 ;  number  of  female  The  entire  fire,  marine,  and  inland  business 
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done  in  the  State  by  all  companies,  home  and  natorial  nomination.     The  first  ballot  in  the 

foreign,  stock  and  mutual,  in  the  year  1880  was  convention  resulted  as  follows :  Delamater.  84 

|10, 122.327.72.  votes ;  Hastings,  64 ;  E.  A.  Montooth.  80 ;  Charles 

Flood-Relief  Commissioii.— This  commis-  W.  Stone,  15 ;  E.  S.  Osbom,  8 ;  and  H.  C.  McCor- 

sion,  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  1880  to  sup-  mick  3.    On  the  second   ballot  Delamater  re- 

erintend  the  disbursement  of  moneys  received  for  ceived  105  votes  and  was  nominated.    For  Lieu- 

the  Johnstown  sufferers  made  a  detailed  report  tenant-Governor   the    nominee    was  Louis    A. 

of  its  doings  in  July.    The  contributions  received  Watres.  and  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 

and  turned  over  to  the  commission  were  as  f ol-  Thomas  J.  Stewart.    The  platform  contains  a 

low:   Bv  Gov.  Beaver,  $1,236,146.45;  from  the  strong  approval  of  Senator  (juay,  favors  h  per 

Philadefphia  Relief  Committ.ee,  $600,000 ;  from  diem  service  pension  for  every  soldier  and  sailor 

the  Pittsburff  Relief  Committee,  $560,000;  from  in  the  civil  war,  legislation  to  insure  fair  elec- 

the  New  York  Relief  Committee,  $516,199.85;  a  tions  everywhere,  and  laws  forbidding  contract 

total  of  $2,912,346.30.    I'he  expenditures  of  the  labor  and  pauper  immigration.    The  following 

commission  in  the  Conemaugh  valley  were  $2,-  resolutions  also  appear: 

592.936.68 ;  in  the  State  outside  of  the  fconemaugh  Ballot  reform  i»,  and  will  remain,  the  watchword  of 

valley,  $246,475,26 ;  general  and  office  expenses,  our  party  in  every  State.    Wecharge  the  members  of 

$5,728.89 ;  a  total  of  $2,845,140.83.    The  sum  of  the  next  General  Assembly  with  the  duty  to  pass  such 

$67,205.57  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  commis-  laws,  and  if  necesKity  should  arise,  to  provide  for 

sion.     The  most  careful  investication  places  the  f^^^  changes  m  the  Constitution  of  our  State  as  will 

number  of  victims  by  the  flood  in  the  Conemaugh  *°*"'?  J^  ^"^^  .''tV'T'Sw*  '^^^^^  """^  **'*^''"  '"^ 

^f"7ifS'iLf-    Of  the^.,  1,115  were  found  and  «Te";SSLm^eTd\'L"th^^^^^ 

identified,  6d6  were  found  and  not  identified,  and  from  State  taxation  be  used  to  lessen  the  taxaUon  now 

391  were  missing.     >inety-nine  whole  families  laid  upon  real  estate  for  local  purposes  by  applying  it, 

were  lost.    One  hundred  and  twenty-four  women  so  far  as  it  will  in  le^slative  wisdom  avail,  to  the  in- 

were  made  widows  and  965  children  orphuis  or  creaj«cof  the  appropnaticn  for  the  support  of  the  com- 

half-orphans.    The  sum'of  $183,281  was  distrib-  "pn  sch(K)la,  and  to  milking  appropriation  for  the  care 

uted  among  the  widows,  giving  them  «bout  $1,-  ""^  V'*  >"d»l?en?  >»iff.'»«»  *of  ^^  exocrines  of  the  jury 

Kni\  ,^;«««  ^^A  ^u^w^  u  ,„  u«««  ««♦  «„.M«  #^-  *i;^j«  svBtem,  and  of  holclmg  the  general  elections. 

500  apiece,  and  there  has  been  set  aside  for  their  -  yf^  recommend  that^the  iScal  system  of  taxation  be 

children  a  sum  which,  when  paid,  will  amount  to  j^  reformed  as  to  permit  the  taxation  of  money  capi- 

$108,500.    Each  orphan  will  receive  about  $50,  tal  for  local  purposes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 

annually  until  the  age  of  sixteen.  the  local  autnonties  to  reduce  the  rate  of  taxation  on 

The  amount  of  loss  in  the  Conemaugh  valley,  real  estate  to  an  equitable  basis, 

as  given  in  the  sworn  statements  of  claimants,  T^e  State  convention  of  the  Democratic  partv 

reachttl  the  sum  of  $9  674,10o.    The  local  district  ^..^  ^^  Scranton  on  July  2.    Ex-Gov.  Robert  E. 

committees  estimate  the  loss  at  about  one  fourth  Pattison  was  nominated  for  Governor,  Chauncey 

less  than  this.                                    ,  ..     «      ,  F.  Black  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  William 

Hirh  License.— The  operation  of  the  Brooks  jj  Barclay  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

iiirh-Iicense  law  in  the  cities  of  the  btate  dur-  mi,^  «i„+f/.,.,«   /^.tiri^^mn.  K^,^u*r^^  n«ov 


high-license  law  in  the  cities  of  the  State  dur-        rpj^^  platform  condemns  Senator  Quay,  and 


this  end  we 

,.              i_        J   !•                   ^oo/k      iiru  I      11.  itwEii*««7iiM  v*.«  adoption  of  such  a  system  ns  the 

the  number  of  licenses  in  1889.     Wholesale  li-  Augtrulian  ballot  law. 

censes  were  granted  to  the  number  of  919,  an  in-  That  State  and  local  reform  is  necessary  in  order 

crease  of  279.    In  the  case  of  the  latter  class  of  that  the  taxation  for  county,  municipal,  and  township 

licenses,  the  court  has  not  the  same  discretion  to  purposes  may  be  eqnallv  a4ju»ted  and  the  unjust  dis- 

restrict  their  number  as  in  case  of  retail  licenses,  crimination  against  land  remedied.     ,     .     ^    ^ 

This  defect  in  the  law  will  probably  be  cured  by  ^  That  the  law  requirmg  that  the  surplus  m  the  Stale 

♦K^  «^^f  T^«>;<.iof.,».  treasury  shall  be  invested  ui  State  or  United  States 

the  next  I^egisiature.             ,      ^,       .,          ,  .  bonds  must  be  observed  and  executed. 

Coal. — The  production  of  anthracite  coal  in 

Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1889  was  On  Aug.  20  a  State  convention  of  the  Prohi- 

40.665J52  tons  of  2,240  poynds  (equal  to  45,-  bition  party  met  at  Harrisbiirg  and  nominated 

544,970  tons   of   2,000  pounds),  valued  at   the  Charles  Miller  for  Governor.  Charles  E.  Hyatt 

mines  at  $65,718,165,  or  an  average  of  $1.61i»Jf  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  William  T.  Dunn 

per  long  t^n.    The  quantity  actually  carried  to  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Aflfaii-s.    The  platform, 

market  was3o,407,710  tons  during  the  vear  1889 ;  in  addition  to  the  usual  declarations  against  the 

1,329,580  were  used  by  employes  and  sold  to  local  liquor  traffic,  demands  the  enforcement  of  the 

trade  near  the  mines,  and  '3,518,696  tons  were  Sunday  laws,  favors  the  Australian  ballot  system, 

consumed  in  and  about  the  mines.  an  educational  qualification  for  suffragCj  and 

The  average  number  of  davs  worked  during  equal  taxation  on  all  classes  of  pi-operty. 
the  year  1889  by  all  collieries  was  194  The  sus-  The  Prohibition  nominee  for  Governor  de- 
pension  of  mining  during  periods  aggregating  clined  the  nomination,  and  on  Sept.  24  the  Slate 
about  one  third  of  the  year  was  caused  mainly  committee  nominated  John  D.  Gill  in  his  place. 
hv  the  inability  of  the  market  to  absorb  a  larger  On  the  same  date  the  executive  committee  of 
product.  The  number  of  persons  employed  dur-  the  Union  Labor  party  met  at  Philadelphia  and 
ing  the  vear  was  125.229.  nominated  a  State  ticket  and  adopted  a  platform. 

Political.— The  Republican  State  Convention  but  their  principles  failed  to  attract  more  than 

was  called  to  meet  at  Harrisburg  on  June  25.  a  scattering  support. 

In  the  preliminary  caucuses  there  was  an  earnest  The  canvass  was  marked  by  the  formation  of 

contest  lietween   the  sup|)orters  of  George  W.  independent  Republican  organizations  in  Phila- 

Delamater  and  D.  H.  Hastings  for  the  guber-  delphia  and  other  cities  and  towns,  which  were 
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openly  opposed  to  the  election  of  Delamater,  square  miles.  The  population  is  about  8,000.000, 
whose  nomination,  it  was  claimed,  had  been  including  2,000,000  nomads.  Teheran,  the  cap- 
forced  upon  the  party  against  the  wishes  of  its  ital,  has  210.000  inhabitants,  and  Tabriz  or  T&ur 
better  element  by  the  scheming  of  politicians.  ris  has  180,000. 

So  widespread  was  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for 
Republican  ranks  wfth  the  candidate  for  Gov-  the  year  1888-*80  were  e^stimated  at  40.0(W.500 
ernor,  that  at  the  election  in  November  he  was  francs,  of  which  5.882,350  francs  were  derirfd 
defeated  by  more  than  16,000  votes,  although  from  customs.  The  expenditures  amount  to 
the  normal' Republican  plurality  in  the  State,  as  37,000,000  francs,  the  army  requiring  14,000.000 
shown  at  the  election  of  1889,  was  about  60,000.  francs,  the  court  3,750,000  francs,  and  theclergv, 
The  vote  of  each  candidate  was  as  follows :  For  pensions,  etc.,  10.2i()0,000  francs. 
Governor :  Pattison,  464,209 :  Delamater,  447,655 ;  Commerce. — The  imports,  consisting  of  cot- 
Gill,  16,108.  For  Lieutenant-Governor :  Watres,  ton  goods,  china  and  glassware,  paper,  iron,  cop- 
467,371 ;  Black,  445.006 ;  Hyatt,  17.048.  For  Secre-  per,  sugar,  tea,  etc.,  amount  to  about  132,000.000 
tary  of  Internal  AfTairs :  Stewart,  468.969 ;  Bar-  francs,  and  the  exi^orts  to  78,000,000  francs,  the 
clay,  443,478 ;  Dtinn,  17,105.  Members  of  the  State  chief  articles  being  silk,  tobacco,  s^kins,  carpets, 
Legislature  were  elected  at  the  same  time  as  cotton,  opium,  gums,  woolen  fabrics,  dates,  ce- 
foilow:  Senate,  Republicans  31,  Democrats  19;  reals,  and  riCe.  Although  the  routes  to  northern 
ilouse,  Republicans  122,  Democrats  79^  Fusion  3.  Persia  from  the  Caspian  are  closed  against  all 

The  election  in  the  congressional^  districts  re-  except    Russian  goods,  by  the  road  from  the 

suited  in  the  choice  of  18  Republicans  and  10  Turkish  port  of  Irebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  to 

Democrats,  a  Democratic  ^in  of  three  seats.  Tabriz,  tne  largest  trade-distributing  center  in 

There  was  a  special  election  in  May  in  the  Third  the  country,  two  thirds  of  the  cotton  eoods  of 
Congressional  District  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Fif-  the  Tabriz*  market  are  supplied  from  England, 
ty-flir^t  Congress  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  the  rest  coming  from  Russia,  whUe  the  woolens 
Samuel  J.  Randall  on  April  13.  At  this  election  come  from  Austria  and  Germany,  and  the  crock- 
Richard  Vaux,  Democrat,  was  chosen,  almost  ery  and  glassware  from  Austrial  Even  at  Tehe- 
without  opposition,  there  being  no  Republican  ran  English  cottons  and  Austrian  woolens  and 
candidate.  A  special  election  in  the  Fourth  Dis-  glassware  compete  successfully  with  Ruf^sian 
trict  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  goods.  The  opening  of  the  Karun  river  to  £ng- 
Hon.  William  D.  Kelley  resulted  in  the  choice  of  lish  navigation  has  proved  almost  a  futile  con- 
John  E.  Reybum,  Republican,  for  the  unexpired  cession,  owing  to  the  annoying  proceedings  of 
term.  On  Nov.  4  Charles  W.  Stone,  Republican,  the  local  officials,  yet  a  British  company  has 
was  chosen  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Lewis  F.  placed  a  steamer  on  the  river  and  run  it  at  a  loss 
Watson,  deceased,  in  the  Twenty-eighth  District.  lor  the  sake  of  the  advantages  of  the  route,  which 

PERSIA,  an  empire   in  central  Asia.     The  will  shorten  the  land  journey  to  the  northern 

reigning  Shah  is  Nasreddin,  born  July  18, 1831.  marts  from  the  Persian  Gulf  by  nearly  one  half. 

He  is  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  prop-  The  Army. — ^The  ofiiciai  army  list,  which  has 

erty  of  his  subjects,  hut  has  been  a  mild  ruler  no  foundation    in    facts,   reprints  the  total 

ana  has  gained  the  affection  of  the  people.    He  strength  of  the  Shah's  army  as  200.000  men.  in- 

is  fond  of  field  sports,  a  lover  of  music,  an  artist,  eluding  50,000  militia.    Tne  nominal  strength 

and  something  of  a  poet,  and  well  acquainted  capable  of  mobilization  is  90,392,  composed  of 

with  European^  politics.      His  least  attractive  16,350  irregular  or  nomad  cavalry,  levies  raised 

quality  is    his   avarice.    Besides  his    priceless  from  the  frontier  tribes  and  officered  by  their 

treasure  in  jewels,  he  has  amassed,  mainly  from  khans,  hardy  and    brave  material,  wonderful 

the  gifts  that  flow  in  on  every  occasion   from  horsemen  and  good  marksmen,  but  in  theab- 

ministers,  nobles,  officials,  and  merchant-s,  about  sence  of  discipline  and  of  generalship  in  their 

$15,000,000  in  personal  property.    His  60  wives  commanders  of  little  value    when  oppoee<l  to 

and  concubines  have  borne  him  40  children,  of  European  troops :  2,493  trained  cavalry,  ahout 

whom  there  are  living  7  sons  and  12  daughters,  one  half  of  whom  are  trained,  while  equiomd  on 

several  of  the  latter  bBing  married  to  influential  the  model  of  the  German  dragoons  and  lihUns, 

men.    The  Valiahd,  or  heir  to  the  throne,  is  Mo-  and  the  other  half  are  the  vaunted  Cossaek  reff- 

zaff ur-eddin,  the  eldest  son  from  a  wife  of  prince-  iments  at  Teheran,  which  have  been  admirably 

ly  rank,  born   March  25,  1853.    In  accordance  drilled  by  Russian  officers:  63,700  regular  infan- 

with  a  tradition  of  the  Kadjar  dynasty,  he  is  try,  recruited  on  tribal  and  territorial  principles, 

governor  of  the  northwestern  province  of  Azar-  though  without   system,  who  only  need  g(^ 

bijan,  which  he  can  not  leave  without  especial  per-  equipment,  fair  pay  and  sustenance^  and  capable 

mission  from  the  Shah.    The  eldest  son  of  the  leaders  to  make  them  equal  to  the  troops  that 

Shah,  Sultan  Massud  Mirza,  the  Zill-es-Sultan  or  beat  the  Turks  and  the  Afghans  in  the  last  cent- 

"  Shadow  of  the  King,"  who  was  formerly  the  ury ;   4,000  artillery,  including  540  officersw  a 

Shah's  favorite,  ruler  over  seven  provinces  and  semi-disciplined  body ;  80  camel  artillerT,  an  ob- 

commander  of  a  well-drilled  army  of  18.000  men,  solete  and  useless  corps;  169  officers,  tne  relics 

was  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  in  1888  except  of  the  Austrian  corps ;  3,600  militia.    Of  all 

Ispahan.    The  most  powerful  man  after  the  Shah  these  troops.  The  number  of  men   returned  as 

is  now  Mirza  Ali  Askar  Khan,  a  young  man  of  actually  serving  with  the  colors  is  43.889.  rii.. 

humble  origin,  who  is  Minister  at  the  same  time  12,427  irregular  cavalry,  2,493  disciplined  caral- 

of  the  Interior,  the  Court,  the  Customs  and  the  ry,  25,000  regular  infantry,  1,800  artillery,  with 

Treasury.     Phe  Shah*s  third  adult  son,  Kararan  1*64  serviceable  guns,  169  Austrian  corps,  and 

Mirza,  is  Minister  of  War,  Commander-in-chief  2.000  militia;  and  it  is  supposed  that  allowanws 

of  the  Army,  and  Governor  of  Teheran.  should  be  made  for  false  returns  and  furloughs^ 

The  drea  of  Persia  is  estimated  at  628,000  that  would  reduce  the  total  to  30,000. 
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PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America;  area,  ports  to  8,872.287 soles.  The  foreij^i  trade  passes 
1,137,000  square  kilometres  or  437,000  square  mostly  through  the  port  of  Callao,  where  601 
miles:  population  in  1876,  2,621,844,  not  includ-  vessels,  of  249,873  tons,  wers  entered,  and  507,  of 
ing  350.000  uncivilized  Indians.  The  Senate  340,332  tons,  cleared  in  1888.  The  debt  settle- 
has  40  members,  and  the  House  of  Representa-  ment  has  opened  the  way  for  a  considerable  in- 
tivesSO.  Every  Peruvian  who  is  married  or  is  flux  of  foreign  capital.  An  English  company 
master  of  a  trade  or  profession  or  pavs  taxes  has  established  petroleum  extracting  and  refin- 
or  is  over  twenty-one  jrears  of  age  and  knows  ing  works  at  Talara,  near  the  coast  and  north  of 
how  to  read  and  write,  is  qualified  to  vote.  The  Payta.  The  oil  is  used  for  motive  power  on  the 
President  for  the  four  vears  ending  Aug.  10,  Oroya  Railroad.  Other  capitalists  have  begun 
181KI,  is  Col.  Remigio  Morales  Bermndez,  sue-  the  cultivation  of  cotton  on  a  large  scale,  and  a 
cessor  of  Gen.  Andres  Avelino  Caoeres.  company  has  been  formed  in  London  to  reopen 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  the  Santa  Barbara  quicksilver  mine  in  Ayacucho. 

1884   were  6,724,117   silver  soles.    (The  silver  The  silver  mines  are  attracting  attention  in  the 

sole,  of  the  nominal  value  of  $1,  is  worth  about  United  States  and  Europe.    The  restoration  of 

70  cents,  am^the  paper  sole  not  more  than  5  the  viaduct  at  Verrugas  on  the  Oroya  Railroad, 

cents.)    The  sources  of  revenue  are:  Customs,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  tempest  in  1889,  will 

yielding  4,317,221  soles;  internal-revenue  taxes,  reopen  communication  between  the  miner^  re- 

1,159,638  soles;  state   railroads,  722.705  soles;  gions  in  the  interior  and  the  port  of  Callao. 

pc^-ofBce,  135,319  soles ;  telegraphs,  21,716  soles ;  Political  Events.— The  presidential  election 

misoeltaneous,  367.518  soles.    The  total  expendi-  of  1890,  although  less  storm v  than  usual,  was 

tures  were  6,573,627  soles,  of  which  193,213  soles  not  free  from  revolutionary  plots  and  civil  dis- 

were  for  the  diplomatic  service,  2,231,161  soles  orders  from  the  beginning  of  the  popular  can- 

for  the  Interior  Department,  648.840  soles  for  vass  in  March  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral 

justice,  1,141,915  soles  for  financial  administra-  vote  in  Congress  on  Aug.  2.    There  were  three 

tion,  1,676,563  soles  for  the  army  and  navy,  689,-  candidates — Dr.  Francisco  Rosas,  President  of 

963  soles  for  the  state  railroads,  and  91,972  soles  the  Senate,  who  had  the  support  of  the  politi- 

for  extraordinarv  purposes.  cians  in  Congress ;  Col.  Bermudez,  a  soldier  dis- 

The  foreign  loans  of  1869,  1870,  and  1872  tinguished  for  successes  in  the  field  and  for  he- 
amounted  to  £32,000.000,  without  reckoning  in-  roic  bravery,  who  was  backed  by  the  Executive 
terest  accrued  since  1876.  The  last  two  loans  and  by  the  army;  and  Nicolas  de  Pierola,  who 
were  secured  on  the  nitrate  deposits  and  on  the  was  proclaimed  dictator  after  a  sanguinary  vcv- 
general  revenue.  The  nitrate  ae]30sits  have  been  olution  in  December,  1879.  In  March  a  serious 
seized  by  Chili.  The  arrears  of  interest  in  1889  disturbance  occurred  at  Huanta,  in  the  province 
amounted  to  £22,998,651.  The  Grace-Donough-  of  Ayacucho,  between  the  partisans  of  Bermu- 
raore  contract,  which  was  ratified  in  January,  dez  and  Rosas,  and  many  lives  were  lost  On 
1890,  releases  the  Government  from  the  debts  on  April  5  the  Government  issued  a  decree  forbid- 
cnndition  that  the  state  property,  including  rail-  ding  political  demonstrations.  On  the  same  day 
roads,  mines,  guano  deposits,  and  lands  shall  be  Gen.  de  Pierola,  who  w&s  treated  as  an  irregular 
transferred  to  the  bondholders,  who  undertake  and  revolutionary  candidate,  but  from  his  wide 
to  complete  the  existing  lines  of  railroad.  The  popularity  was  considered  dangerous,  was  got 
debt  was  originally  incurred  for  the  construe-  out  of  the  way  by  having  him  arrested  on  the 
tion  of  the  railroads  already  built.  The  Chilian  charge  of  attempting  to  incite  insurrection  and 
Government  relinquished  certain  guano  deposits,  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  kept  during 
valued  at  £2,250,000,  to  the  bondholders.  A  Pe-  the  entire  contest.  His  candidature  was  there- 
ruvian  company,  limited,  has  been  formed  in  upon  withdrawn,  and  his  great  following  took 
rx>ndon  to  carry  out  this  arrangement.  Of  the  no  part  in  the  elections.  The  electoral  board 
£32,000,000  of  bonds,  £30,500,000  had  already  excluded  electors  who  were  alleged  to  have  been 
been  bought  in  and  handed  over  to  agents  of  the  irregularly  chosen  in  the  interest  of  Bermudez, 
Peruvian  Government  in  London,  to  oe  canceled  and  some  of  the  members  were  placed  under  ar- 
l)efore  September,  1890.  The  railroads  at  the  end  rest  by  order  of  the  Government.  The  suspicion 
of  sixtv-six  years  revert  to  the  state.  The  inter-  of  illegal  manipulation  caused  the  tension  to  be 
nal  debt,  paying  1  per  cent,  interest,  amounted  prolonged  until  the  final  count.  When  Congress 
to  109,287.000  soles  in  1888,  and 'the  paper  money  was  examining  the  returns  Dr.  Rosas  and  his 
to  83,747,000  soles.  The  market  price  of  the  friends  were  assaulteil  in  the  streets  of  Lima, 
bonds  is  only  11  percent,  of  their  face  value,  and  Col.  Bermudez  was  declared  to  be  elected  by 
the  paper  currency  is  no  longer  a  medium  of  ex-  2,900  votes,  against  1,300  given  for  Rosas,  and 
change.  The  length  of  completed  railroads  in  was  inaugurated  on  Aug.  10.  Alexander  Solar 
1889  was  1.625  miles.  Their  cost,  including  those  is  first  and  Dr.  Bergono  second  Vice-President. 
ceded  to  Chili,  was  $180,000,000.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  mein- 

Commerce. — Peru    produces   cotton,    cacao,  bers:  Mariano  N.  Valcarcel,  Premier  and  Minis- 

coflfee,  rice,  sugar,  Indian  corn,  wine,  cinchona,  ter  of  Public  Works;  Alberto  Elmore,  Minister 

coc*a.  India-rubber,  dye  woods,  the  wool  of  the  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ismael  Quintana,  Minister 

vicuRa,  alpaca,  and  llama,  nitre,  guano,  gold,  and  of  Finance  and  Commerce ;  Col.  Belisario  Su- 

silver.    Articles  of  food,  cotton,  and   woolen  arez.  Minister  of  War ;  Garcia  Chavez,  Minister 

•  goods,  chemicals  and  drugs,  furniture,  and  re-  of  Justice, 

eently  coal  and  machinery,  are  the  principal  im-  The  trial  of  Pierola  was  begun,  but  for  some 

ports.    The  largest  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  unknown  reason  the  proceedings  were  discontin- 

al though  in  recent  years  G^ennany  has  success-  ued.    II is  friends  in  Congress  raised  a  protest 

fully  competed  for  a  large  share.    The  imports  against  his  arbitrary  incarceration,  and  sul)se- 

in  1887  amounted  to  8,658,531  soles,  and  the  ex-  quently  the  vigilance  of  his  jailers  was  relaxed 
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sufficiently  for  hiiD  16  make  biseacape  in  Octo-        When  reTolred.tbecflinderwBa^ven 

ber.  A  revolutionary  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the    tuilinal  motion  by  means  of  a  ecrev  th 

QorerntDeiit  and  r^tore  Pierola  to  power  ended    the  shaft,  and  the  steel  point,  following 

in  a  fiasco  on  Dec.  21,  when  Cnl.  Arturo  Morales 

Toledo  entered  the  artillery  barracks  and  uttered 

A  pronuneiamieato.      A   battalion   <>i    Lnfniiiry  °   ~ 

from  Ayacucho,  which  was  in  the  fori,  wus  fulth- 

fiil  to  the  Government.    These  sohlitrs   killed 

the  leaders,   mostly   ofSeers  of  the   army,  nnd 

frustrated  an  attempt  to  seize  the  stdre  ii['  I'illes 

in  the  arsenal.     Pierola  was  a  few  iiiile«  away. 

waiting  to  be  signaled  by  the  firing-  uf  caiiuu'n 

to  make  his  entry  into  the  capital. 

Foreign    Belations. — Boundary   difliciiliies 
with  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  have  been  ainiciiljly 
adjusted.     The  French  Government,  i.i  l>phnlf  of 
the  Dreyfus  claim  that  has  been  rejei'tcd  liy  Che 
Peruvian  Government,  made  a  prop^F^nl  to  en- 
force it  through  the  intervention  of  Chili.    Tbnt 
republic  was  invited  to  adopt  the  claiin,  and  on 
the  strength  of  It  to  declare  permanent  the  occu- 
pation of  Tacna,  which,  according  to  tlie  treaty    . 
of  peace,  is  to  be  terminated  or  rendcri' '    '  "- - 
tive  by  the  decision  of  the  popular  vdii' 
department  at  the  end  of  ten  years  frriu 
80, 1883,  the  date  of  the  treaty.    The  A  r 
can  minister  interceded  unofficially  iri 
autumn  of  ISiM)  in  behalf  of  Franci- 
zotti,  a    Methodist    minister,    who    i~ 
Italian  citizen  but  the  agent  of  the  An 
can  Bible  Society.     He  conducted  m 
vate,  since  public  services  in  any  but  t  Iji 
man  Catholic  religion  are  forbidden  !>y 
law,  a  missionary  chapel  in  Callao,  ainl 
maile  some  converts.    For  this  hewa: 
arrested  in  July  and  kept  in   jail 
several  month?  without  trial.  — 

PHONO(lKAPH,an  instrument 
for  recording  and  reproducing  ar- 
ticulate sound.  It  was  invented 
by  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  ISTS.and  has  since  l>ecn     derlying  lines  on  the  cylinder,  reproduce 

Sreatly  improved.  It  acts  on  the  well-known  through  the  sensitive  tinfoil. 
,w  of  acoustics,  that  sound  consi^its  of  a  series  It  a  sound  wave  struck  the  diaphrag' 
of  waves  spreading  from  a  first  cause,  as  ripples  vibration  communicated  through  the  poin 
from  a  stone  dropped  in  water.  The  original  the  line  traced  in  the  foil  of  unequal  depi 
phonograph  consisted  of  a  shaft  passing  through  where  the  sound  was  made  by_  the  human 
these  indentations  were  visible  speech. 

Tones  of  all  kinds  produced  each  its  o 
hrstion  and  consequent  record  on  the  sei 
loll.  In  order  to  renmducc  the  sounds,  the 
was  withdrawn  and  the  crlinder  revolveii 
ward  to  Its  original  position.  Again  >( 
the  pomt  passed  along  the  uneven  groove 
already  made,  when  the  vibrations  of  th 
phragm  were  exactly  repealed,  and  souii 
sembling  the  original  ones  were  produced. 
In  this  llrst  phonograph,  only  loud  nr 
sounds  were  given  back  with  anycertainl; 
e%en  these  were  weak  in  volume  and  h 
unpleasant  metallic  quality.  This  iviis  i 
the  properties  of  the  tinfoil  receiving  ther 
and  also  to  a  lack  of  delicacy  throughm 
various  parts  of  the  machine.  Another  f 
defect,  preventing  its  perfect  reprodiict 
und,  lay  in  the  tact  that  the  slightest  vai 
.  the  speed  with  which  the  cylinder  w"  " 


pbragTD ;  F.  fun 


r;  C,  cylinder;  D.  dia- 


ls of  a  balance 


acylinder  made  to  revolve  byff 
wheel  and  crank  (Fig.  1). 
In  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  a  screw  Ihreoii 

was  cut,  and  there  was  laid  over  it  a  delicate     , ,. 

sheathing  of  tinfoil.      Placed  against  this  foil  altered  the  key  of  the  tones  given  o 

was  a  steel  point  projecting  from  the  center  of  high  soprano  voice,  if  repealed  slowly,  bei 

a  diaphragm,  composed  of  a  thin  sheet  of  iron,  deep  bass,  and  a  low  voice  was  corre^pon 

A  sectional  view  of  this  diaphragm  and  point  in  high  if  given  rapidly. 

position  is  shown  In  Fig.  2.  Sometimes  the  steel  point  in  going  bac 
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its  uneven  liaea  would  tear  the  foil,  thus  destroy-    tions  it  could  be  readily  removed  aod  another 
ing  tbe  rt«»nJ ;  utid  greut  diHiciilty  was  eiperi-    adjusted  in  it3  place. 

enced  ia  replaciug  an  engraved  sheet,  in  such  a  The  wan  surface  of  a  cylinder  was  so  durable 
way  as  to  bring  the  lines  eULtly  in  their  former  that  a  recorded  communication  could  be  repro- 
pir^ilion.  Hence,  although 
the  phonogntph  was  en- 
Itiusiastically  received  and 
ci'eitt«U  a  wicje-sp read  curi- 
osity and  wonder,  it  was 
fuund  to  be  of  so  little 
practical  value  that  it  was 
aoun  relegated  to  the  realm 
of  scieatjlic  tov:^. 

In  18S8  J.  'S.  Tatntor, 
wi irking  along  the  lines 
followed  by  Mr.  Edison, 
produced  a  talking  ma- 
chine, which  wascalled  the 
ffraphophtme,  or  pkono- 
graph-ffraphophont.  This 
inveDtion  did  not  differ 
from  the  original  phono- 
graph ID  principle,  but  im- 
proved u|x>n  it  in  many 
es^setitial  purticulHrs.  Fin- 
ished, it  rested  on  a  table, 
wi^b  power  supplied  by  a 
treudle,  like  a  sewing  ma- 
chine (Fig.  3). 

Fitted  to   the  shaft   by 

cylinder  composed  of  a 
prep«tmtion  of  wax.  This 
substance  received  the  vi- 
brations instead  of  the  tin- 
foil. A  recording  dia- 
phragm, having  a  »harp 
steel  point  attached,  was  composed  of  aluminum,  duced  hundreds  of  times  without  impairing  its 
and  a  repeating  diaphragm  of  mica  carried  a  distinctness.  Dictation  addteseed  to  Ihe  instni- 
sniuoth  steel  point  through  the  engraved  line,  ment  was  spoken  through  a  trumpet,  such  as  is 
giving  bock  the  sounds  without  injurinj;  the  im-    sometimes  used  by  the  deaf;  and  in  order  to  hear 

firession.      The  cylinders  were  only  six  inches    it  give  back  its  communication,  a  rubber  tube, 
ong  and  an  inch  and  a  halt  in  diameter,  and    supplied  with  glassorvulcanite  tips  for  the  ears, 
wa^B  attached  Ui  the  diaphragm. 

A  sensitive  governor  providetl  that  the  ma- 
chine should  l)e  driven  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed, 
thus  preventing  sounds  from  being  returned  in 
a  false  key. 

In  1887  Mr.  Edison  resumed  experiments  with 
the  phonograph,  and  after  shout  two  years  of 
patient  effort  brought  the  invention  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  Completed,  it  rests  on  a 
polished  mahogany  box  not  quite  a  foot  wide 
and  less  than  two  feet  long  (Fig.  4).  Within 
this  box  is  an  electric  motor,  by  which  the  cylin- 
der is  revolved  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed.  A 
glass  diai'hragm  is  used  Imth  for  receiving  and 
reproducing  soundn,  and  sharp  and  smooth  points 
of  sapphire  record  and  read  the  vibrations.  By 
means  of  a  large  funnel,  varying  iu  size  and 
form  for  specific  purposes,  tuues  played  by  or- 
chestras or  addre.-tfws  delivered  by  public  speak- 
ers can  be  recorded  and  given  out  so  as  to  be 
heanl  In  a  large  room :  or  this  funnel  can  be 
removed  and  the  smunds  carriecl  to  the  ear  by 
means  of  a  rubl>er  tube  attached  to  the  dia- 
phragm as  with  the  phonopn^ph-gmphophone. 
tutie  altaonefl.  By  (his  latter  method  typewriters  take  dicta- 

tion from  the  phonograph  without  its  voice  being 
isily  be  sent  through  the  mails.  As  soon  heard  by  other  persons  present.  The  whole  in- 
ras  covered  with  its  spiral  lines  of  ribra-    stniment  is  of  great  delicacy  and  repeats  the 
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When  it  is  giving;  out  a  record  of  orchestra 
music,  the  different  instrutnents  cau  be  distinflljr 
heard,  or  soprtiiiu,  boss,  and  tunor  voices  recog- 
nized singing  in  unison.  On  account  of  the  loss 
of  volume  in  sound,  a  second  phonograph  does 
not  successfully  take  its  record  from  a  first. 

The  record  as  engraved  on  the  wai  surface  of 
a  cylinder  is  called  a.  phonogram,  and  Fig.  0 
shows  a  magni&cd  section  of  a  cylinder  with  the 
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phonogram  of  a  piece  of  instrumental  music. 
Thu  deep  dents  apparent  on  this  are  caused  by 
loud  or  sudden  sounds. 

The  principle  of  the  phonograph  has  been  ap- 
plied to  many  ingenious  uses.  A  tiny  instru- 
,  ment  incased  in  the  body  of  a  doll  and  operated 
by  means  of  a  crank  at  the  back,  repeals  nursery 
rhymes,  sings  songs,  or  makes  speeches  in  a 
shrill  I'bildiah  voice.  Clocks  are  also  made  to 
announce  the  hour  in  spoken  words.  Asastetwe- 
rapher,  the  phonograph  already  occupies  a  wide 
field.  One  of  its  cylinders  will  hold  from  one 
thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  words.  Inclosed 
in  a  case,  a  cylinder  can  readily  be  mailed  to  a 
distant  point,  and  placed  under  the  needle  there, 
will  repeat  its  message  in  the  very  tones  of  the 

The  possible  applications  of  this  instrument 
for  recording  sounds  insteadof  written  language 
are  numerous.  Among  thera  may  be  meutioneit 
the  taking  of  evidence  in  court,  the  giviuK  of  the 
correct  pronunciation  and  accent  of  a  foreign 
language,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  means  of  com- 
munication for  the  blind. 

PHVSICS,  PROGRESS  OF.  IN  18»0. 
CODHtltutlon  of  Matt«r.— Sir  William  Thom- 
son (Edinburgh  Royal  Society.  Feb.  3)  gives 
some  new  estimates  of  molecular  distances.  He 
proves,  by  mathematical  considerations,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  a 
liquid  to  six  times  its  surface  tension  gives  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  molecules  per  lineal 
unit.   The  results  forseveral  liquids  aroasfoUow: 

WMer Bn,0O»,000 

Alcohol ra.nixtjm 

CUllni«m''.'//^V^\V.V^\'.'^V '"'.'...  lMWO',ono 

Cirboa-Mtulphhla It.(>onji0n 

Torpenllnc sn.<in<l,OIW 

IVtmaDm in.OM.ooO 

WoadspMU tOfiVlflW 


No  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  relative 
values  of  the  numbers.  The  noteworthy  point  is 
their  complete  agreement  in  order  of  ningniiiulr. 
(See  also  Z>en«i(y,  below.) 

Mechanics.  Oravily. — C.  V.  Bovs,  by  unng 
the  delicate  quartz  fibers  that  were  first  toadc  by 
faiin,  has  succeeded  in  showing  the  CaTendish«i' 
periment  on  the  atiraclion  of  two  niaieesof  ]«il. 
in  an  ordinary  room,  with  no  protection  agaii&l 
draughts.  His  whole  apparatus  does  not  eii:Md 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  galvanometer,  and  ht 
usee  a  simple  galvatiometer  lamp  and  scale. 
With  this  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  hinl 
shot  can  be  shown  ;  wherais,  with  the  mott 
delicate  suspensory  fibera  hitherto  known,  the 
attraction  of  large  masses  could  be  demonstrotnl 
with  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  taking  fi- 
traordmarv  precautions.  De  Sparre  (Paris  -Acad- 
etuy  of  Sciences,  Oct.  6)  has  deduced  a  complete 
formula  for  the  motion  of  Foucault's  pendulam 
in  air,  which  shows  that  the  resistance  of  the  m- 
mosphere  has  an  indirect  influence  on  the  veloe- 
ity  of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  oscillation,  beiiidi^ 
diminishing  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  anil 
causing  a  deformation  of  the  oxcitlation  rune. 
Dr.  Lehrnann,  in  a  discussion  of  ancient  Babylo- 
nian weights  and  measures  (Berlin  Physical  Si>- 
ciety,  Nov.  23),  gave  the  opinion  that  the  Babylo- 
nians knew  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum. 
At  Bab;rlon  this  is  992-5  millimelreis  and  ibe 
Babylonian  foot  is  almost  exactly  one  third  of 
this  length. 

Dennly. — Dr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney  (*■  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  June)  maintains  that  the 
distinction  between  difletBut  parts  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  word  "  density  "  does  not  exist  in 
the  elemental  ether,  and  that  in  it  the  element 
of  volume  is  identical  with  the  element  of  mast. 
Assuming  Thomson's  vorlex-at«m  theory  of  the 
constitution  of  matter,  lhe.density  of  a  lump  I'f 
iron,  for  instance,  is  nothing  but  a  function  ot 
the  primary  motions  that  prevail  in  a  certain 
portion  of  space,  the  "  matter ''  of  the  iron  being 
nothing  but  a  tangle  of  vortex  motions  in  Ibie 
ether.  In  the  dynamics  of  the  ultimate  motions 
of  this  ether  there  is  no  such  physical  quantil' 
as  density.  Only  when  an  accumulation  of  the^ 
primary  motions  is  lumped  together,  and  wht-n 
we  investignta  the  drifting  about  of  these  scca- 
mulations,  do  we  find  neM  of  such  a  conception, 
as  a  substitute  for  having  to  take  separately  into 
consideration  some  of  the  motions  that  are  rally 
going  on. 

Elatlicity.—l'rat.  Richard  Threfall,  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  hasmeasure<l  the  elastic  ronftani." 
of  C.  V.  Boys's  quartz  threaiK  The  results  gi^en 
in  C.  G.  S.  units  are  as  follow : 

Blmple  ilgtdLtj  «l  W  C (SCia.W" 

YoiinB-i[nodiilu»Mi8a''C BIW5.1*' 

Bulk  modulut !■*»  .  W" 

Tsmporatan  avnctcat  of  BUSneH  t^at  tf 

CorrrapoDdtiig  temperunr*  fucfllrleat •Mm'li 

The  lirnitof  allowable  twist  was  one  third  of » 
turn  per  centimetre  in  a  fiber  -01  cm.  in  Aam- 
eter.  Prof.  John  Perry  ("Philosophical  .M«f>- 
zine,"  March)  has  investigatcil  the  behavior  of 
twisted  strips  of  metal,  which  show  curiou.' 
properties.  A  straight  strip  was  flr^t  pennandii- 
Iv  twisted  so  as  to  leave  the  axis  sttMghL  Whrn 
force  was  applied  to  stretch  such  a  strip  there  was 


UQUIDS. 

Ether  at  90° 9xlO-« 

Ether  at  10° l-9xlo-« 

W:iterat97» 8-0xl0-» 

Water  at  2a« IDxlO  * 
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slight  elongation,  with  large  relative  rotation  of  in  metal  except  at  one  end.    When  the  free  sur- 

the  ends.    Other  complicated  phenomena  were  face  was  uppermost,  the  speed  of  solution  was 

al:>o  observed.    Ayrton  and  Perry  And  that  a  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  oi  the  sur- 

double- twisted  strip  of  constant  length,  with  in-  face  from  the  open  end ;  but  when  it  pointed 

itial  pull,  can  be  used  as  a  delicate  thermome-  downward,  the  velocity  was  uniform.    A  prism 

ter  or  galvanometer,  owing  to  its  sensitiveness  a  metre  long  would  require  seventy  years  for  com- 

to  heat  and  to  the  electric  current.  plete  solution  in  the  former  case,  but  only  two  and 

Viseasiiy^ — Dr.  Carl   Barus,  of    the    United  a  half  days  in  the  latter ;  the  time  varying  in  one 

States  Geological  Survey  (*•  Philosophical  Maga-  case  as  the  square  of  the  lineal  magnitude,  and  in 

zine,"  April),  has  made  measurements  of  the  ab-  the  other  in  a  siii^ple  ratio.  Dr.  Schultze  reports  in 

solute  viscosity  of  matter  in  all  physical  states  **  Science  " '  his  discovery  that  ordinary  beer  will 

by  new  methods.    He  remarks  that' viscosity  is  dissolve  glass.    After  standing  forafew  minutes 

the  chief  variable  of  our  material  environment,  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  liquid  changes  perceptibly 

and  that  it  nowhere  fails  to  appeal  to  the  senses,  in  taste  and  odor.    This  is  due  to  the  lead  m  the 

It  furnishes  the  chief  criterion  of  the  physical  elass.    One  cubic  centimetre  of  beer  dissolved  in 

sUte  of  a  bodv.    His  results  are  as  follow,  given  five  minutes  6'26  ten  millionths  of  a  milligramme 

in  C.  G.  S.  units:  of  glass.  In  experiments  on  solutions  of  gases,  P. 

OASW  AND  VAPORS.      I         Tiscous  FLUIDS.  7*"  Buchcm  (Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Jan. 

Ethm-ato- 6-8  xio-*    Marine  glue 2.10«'  1?).  shows  that  there  IS  a  special  state  of  equilib- 

Uydit)gvaatoo...  ST  x ia-»  »      •••  «  rmm  for  such  solutions  when  the  lower  part  is 

Air  at »»" i-Tft  x  I0-*  SOLIDS.  cooled  and  the  upper  is  heated. 

oxygea  at  0* s«i2  x  i(r-*    p„„fline  at  w«». . . .  >  2  x  io» »        Capillarity, —Lord  Ray  leigh  has  made  a  series 

Hard  BteeL  gUua,,  of  valuable  experiments  on  the  surface  tension  of 

Softitwl.'.  6xio»»to0xio"  liquids.    To  test  the  hypothesis  of  Marangoni 

(lo71)  that  the  great  extensibilitv  of  a  soap  solii* 
tion  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  coating  that 
is  caused  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  carbon 

The  viscosity  of  gases  thus  lies  between  7X 10-*  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  he  made  observations 

and  2x10-*,  that  of  liquids  between  9  X  10-^  and  on  a  recently  formed  surface,  thinking  that  the 

1  'X  10-*,  and  that  of  solids  between  10  "  and  formation  of  such  a  pellicle  would  require  time. 

10".    The  viscosity  of  ^ases  decreifises  on  cool-  The  wave  length  of  the  stationary  vibrations  of 

ine.  whereas  that  of  liquids  increases.  a  jet  of  the  liquid  enabled  him  to  calculate  the 

JLii|aifl8  and  Gases.   Solution. — Two  opposite  tension,  and  thus  in  this  case  the  surface  could 

theories  of  the  solution  of  solids  in  liquids  are  be  observed  before  it  was  ,  Jo  second  old.    Exact 

utill  held,  and  each  is  supported  with  ability,  measurement  was  rendered  easv  by  photography. 

The  upholders  of  the  chemical  or  "  hydrate  "  and  it  was  found  that  the  tension  of  a  surface  so 

theory,  who  assert  that  the  solid  forms  definite  recently  formed  was  the  same  whether  the  liquid 

compounds  with  the  liquid,  and  that  every  so-  were  soap  solution  or  pure  water.    This  evident-  * 

lution  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  such  hy-  ly  supports  Marangoni's  hypothesis.    The  same 

drates.  And  new  evidence  in  their  support  in  the  observer  (Edinburgh  Royal  S<x:iety,  March  27) 

curved  figures  that  represent  the  properties  of  has  observed  the  action  of  oil  on  the  motion  of 

solutions    of    various   strengths.    Such    curves  camphor  on  water.    Cleanliness  is  al^olutely  es- 

show  sudden  changes  of  curvature  at  certain  sontial  to  this  motion,  which  is  caused  by  a  dif- 

points,  which  are  the   same  whatever  property  ference  of  tension  between  the  pure  water  and 

ne  examined,  and  so  correspond,  it  is  claimed,  to  that  which  has  dissolved  the  camphor.    A  mere 

definite  hydrates.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ad-  touch  of  the  finger  gives  enough  oil  to  the  water 

vocates  of  the  physical  theory — who  hold  that  to  stop  the  motion.    The  thicknesK  of  the  film  of 

there  is  no  chemical  union,  and  that  the  mol-  olive  oil  necessary  to  stop  the  motion  was  found 

ecuies  of  the  dissolved  substance  mingle  freely  to  be  from   1*5  to  2  micro-millimetres.     This 

with  those  of  the  solvent  in  all  proportions —  thickness  is  far  below  the  range  of  the. ordinary 

claim  that,  at  any  rate  in  weak  solutions,  the  forces  of  cohesion,  for  the  black  portions  of  a 

dissolved  substance  obeys  laws  analogous  to  those  soap  bubble  are  12  micro-millimetres  thick.   Yet 

of  gases  (see  "Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1889,  page  thinner  films  were  experimented-  on  later  (Loii- 

692),  and  that  therefore  its  molecules  must  be  don  Royal  Society.  June  5)  in  observations  on 

nncombined   with  those  of  the  solvent.     But  the  superficial  viscopity  of  water.    Prof;  Willard 

even  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  chemical  Gibbs,  of  Yale,  has  claimed  that  this  also  is  due 

theory  do  not  altogether  deny  the  existence  of  to  a  superficial  pellicle,  and  Lord  Rayleigh  wished 

hydrates  in  strong  solutions,  and  probably  the  to  fina  whether  such  a  pellicle  was  caused  by 

truth  is  to  be  found  in  a  union  of  the  two  views,  contamination.    The  viscosity  was  observed  by 

Prof.  S.  U.  Pickering  (London  Physical  Society,  watching  the  rotation  of  disks  or  of  rings  of  wire 

March  7),  in  an  argument  against  the  physical  just  touching  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    Water 

theory,  points  out  that  while,  if  it  be  tnie,  the  showed  no  resistance  to  a  shearing  stress  as  exert- 

molecular  depression  of  the  freozinij  jioint  of  a  ed  by  a  disk,  but  ouickly  stopped  a  ring  with  a 

solution  should  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  cross  wire,  which  ny  rotation  tended  to  deform 

the  solvent,  the  variations,  in  fact,  are  from  30  part  of  the  surface.    With  a  solution  of  saponine. 

to  60  per  cent.    He  says  that  on  the  theory  he  nowever,  the  surface  acted  as  if  almost  rigid, 

opposes  it  should  also  be  independent  of  the  When  the  surface  was  cleaned  by  means  of  an 

amount  of  the  solvent,  but  that  there  is  a  varia-  air  blast,  the  superficial  viscosity  disappeared, 

tion  of  40  per  cent.  J.  Stefan  (Vienna  "perichte,"  The  films  causing  this  viscosity  were  only  ^  as 

Nov.  21. 1889)  has  experimented  on  the  velocity  thick  as  those  necessary  to  stop  the  motion  of 

of  solution  of  a  prism  of  rock  salt  that  is  inclosed  camphor,  measuring  ^  micro-millimetre  or  gio 
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of  the  wave  length  of  yellow  light.  Van  der 
Mensbrugghe  concludes,*  from  experiments  on 
liquidSf  especially  from  the  modification  of  cap- 
illary phenomena  by  local  heating  and  by  dis- 
solved substances,  that  Gauss's  theory  agrees 
with  the  facts,  while  those  of  Laplace  and  Pois- 
son  do  not.  Prof.  0.  Michie  (Rdinburgh  Roval 
Society,  March  17)  has  observed  surface  tension 
by  means  of  the  ripples  started  by  a  tuning 
fork.  These  were  photographed,  and  the  nega- 
tives were  measured  micrometrieallyi  He  was 
thus  able  to  measure  the  surface  tension  of  mer. 
cury,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  reduced  more  than 
20  per  cent,  by  strong  electrification. 

Expansion   and   Compression, — Prof.   A.  M. 
Wortnington  (London  Physical   Society,  June 
20)  has  measured  the  extension  of  a  liquid  col- 
umn by  three  methods — that  of  the  barometer 
tube,  the  centrifugal  method,  and  that  of  slow 
cooling.     He  thus  submitted  water  to  an  exten- 
sive force  of  7*9  atmospheres,  sulphuric  acid  to 
12.  and  alcohol  to  17.  The  coefficient  of  extensi- 
bility in  all  cases  was  much  less  than  that  of  com- 
pressibility.   The  results  are  astonishing  when 
It  is  considered  that  lic|uids  are  usually  thought 
to  have  no  extensibility  at  all.    A.  E.  Tutton 
("  Nature,'*  Oct  16)  has  found  that  many  lique- 
fied gases  expand  enormously  when  heated,  as 
compared  with  ordinary  liquids,  the  expansion 
sometimes  exceeding  that  of  the  unlic^uened  gas. 
Thus,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  liauid  chlo- 
rine at  86<>  is  '00346 — nearly  that  of  gaseous 
chlorine,  and   before  the  critical  temperature 
of  lAR"*  is  reached  the  coefficient  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  gas.    Prof.  P.  G.  Tait,  in 
the  report  on  the  physics  of  the  "  Challenger  " 
expedition,  describes  elaborate  experiments  on 
the  compressibility  of  water.    The  average  com- 
pression of  fresh  water  at  0*^0.,  and  at  low  pressure, 
IS  520  X 10"^  per  atmosphere,  with  the  minimum 
at  66°.    The  oompressibility  and  the  temperature 
of  the  minimum  are  both  lowered  by  increased 
pressure.     At  456*9   atmospheres   the  average 
compression  is  478xl0~^  per  atmosphere,  and 
the  temjperature  of  minimum  compressibility  is 
about  30**  C.    The  average  compression  of  sea 
water  is  *92  that  of  fresh,  and  the  minimum  is 
56*  at  atmospheric  pressure.    The  depth  of  a  sea 
six  miles  deep  is  reduced  620  feet  by  the  com- 
pression due  to  its  own  weight.    The  general 
level  of  the  ocean  is  reduced  116  feet  by  such 
compression,  and  if  the  compressibility  of  water, 
infinitesimal  as  it  is,  should  vanish,  2,000,000 
square  miles  of  land  would  be  submerged.   Prof. 
S.  U.  Pickering  ('•  Philosophical  Magazine."  No- 
vember) has  examined  the  curves  that  represent 
the  varying  density  of  water  at  different  tem- 
peratures, and  finds  that  there  are  changes  of 
curvature  at  IS*'  and  10**.     He  thinks  that    a 
liquid  is  composed  of  various  partially  dissociated 
aggregates  oi  their  fundamental  molecules ;  and 
such  complicated  bodies  would  necessarily  be  un- 
stable.    Other   liquids,  such  as  ethyl  chloride, 
methyl  bromide,  carbon  disulphide,  and  the  alco- 
hols, show  similar  changes. 

Water  Drops, — C.  V.  Boys  (London  Physical 
Society,  May  2)  has  succeeded,  by  exposures  of 
-^  second  about  twenty  times  a  second,  in  pho- 
tographing water  drops,  showing  their  forma- 
tion, their  breaking  away,  their  oscillation,  and 
their  rebound    from    the    liquid  surface  they 


strike.  The  zo5trope  reproduces  the  phenomena 
in  a  very  striking  manner. 

Barometry, — The  largest  water  barometer  ever 
made  has  been  plared  in  St.  Jacqueses  Tower. 
Paris.  It  is  12*69  metres  long  and  2  centimetres 
in  diameter.  It  has  a  special  registering  appara- 
tus, and  is  said  to  be  very  active  during  thun- 
der storms. 

8onnd.  Velocity  of  Propagation, — Gen.  A. 
W.  Greely  gives  the  following  measurements  at 
very  low  temperatures : 


Temperatare |  — 10-9« 

Namber  of  observatioDa. '       SS 
Avenge  Telocity  in  me- ' 
tree  per  seooiid |    826*1 


-S7S* 


817-1   I    809-1 


-45^ 
8f6C 


The  diminution  of  velocity  with  the  tempera- 
ture was  0*603  metre  per  degree.  VioUe  and 
Vautier  (Paris  Academy'  of  Sciences,  Feb.  3) 
show  that  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  whatever  the 
impulse,  a  sound  wave  tends  toward  a  simple 
determined  form,  and  that  when  this  is  once  ac- 
quired, the  various  parts  of  the  wave  are  propa- 
gated with  normal  velocity.  In  the  open  air 
this  is  greater  than  in  a  tube,  where  thd  wave  is 
retarded  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  diameter. 

Bells, — Lord  Hayleigh  ("  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," Janiuiry)  has  experimented  on  the  tones  of 
bells,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  finding  the  dif- 
ference between  the  good  and  the  bad,  with  Te> 
spect  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  various  notes 
each  gives.  The  task  of  making  a  perfectly  con- 
sonant bell  is  not  hopeless,  he  thinks;  but  so 
much  tentative  work  would  be  re(|uired  that  it  is 
not  likely  soon  to  be  accomplished.  Haweis 
(1878)  says  that  a  "true"  Belgian  bell  gives  its 
dominant  note  if  struck  a  little  above  the  rim. 
the  third  when  struck  two  thirds  up,  and  the 
fifth  near  the  top ;  and  that  a  true  belt  is  that  in 
which  the  third  and  fifth  are  heard  in  right  rela- 
tive subordination  to  the  fundamental.  Rayleigh 
says  that  many  more  tones  than  these  usually 
occur.  Five  of  the  bells  that  he  tested  gave  the 
following : 


1. 

n. 

m. 

rv. 

V. 

lf-8 

a  >6 
d'-8 

»+8 

fr'tt-4 

b'  +  6 

a1t-*-8 

c"J£  +  4 
e"  +  6 

a"t 

d'-« 

a'tt-& 
d"  +  8 

b^+2 

d'*« 
b'+« 
•"     . 

The  figures  after  the  notes  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  by  which  they  were  out  of 
tune. 

Thermophore, — Kallemann,  in  a  recent  inauga- 
ral  at  Halle,  describes  experiments  on  what  he 
calls  a  drahtthermophon.  This  consists  of  a 
source  of  sound,  a  microphone,  battery,  and 
stretched  wire,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a 
membrane  connected  with  a  resonator. 

With  a  variable  current  the  wire  lengthened 
and  shortened  rapidly,  setting  the  membrane  in 
vibration.  The  strength  of  currents  the  tension 
of  the  wire,  and  its  thickness  all  infiaenced 
the  strength  of  the  sound ;  but  the  length  of  the 
wire  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  a  sound  being 
obtained  with  a  wire  one  centimetre  long.  The 
direction  of  current  also  was  without  influence, 
which  points  to  a  thermal  origin  of  the  sound. 

IHmore, — Prof.  Rudolf  Koenig  has  made  ex- 
periments which  extend  Helmholtz^s  classKal  re- 
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searches  on  this  suhiect  and  which  do  not  alto-  C  was  practically  constant  for  all.    Assuming  it 

pet  her  agree  with  them.     He  has  shown  that  to  be  absolutely  so,  the  results  were: 

when  two  simple  tones  interfere  two  sets  of  pri-  

ujary  beats  are  produced,  "  inferior  "  and  "  su-  bubstancks. 

perior."  corresponding  to  the  positive  and  nega-  Whtm Jo^SM        2T95  alS 


A 

B 

19S94 

2T95 

19  776 

4458 

2<)-68 

7448 

20-98 

61)19 

21-51 

1S802 

tive  remainders  obtained  by  dividing  the  ire-  Baiphnr *.!.*..'!*.!!! !!!!!!!!     19  776        4458          8  868 

qiiencT  of  the  higher  tone  by  that  of  the  lower.    Cadmium  2<)'68  7448  8-868 

th,u|^-Jf  the  frequencies  are  74  and  40.  the  b^te  fctt.:::.::":::::::::     U-l?        il"8^          IIS 

are  34  and  6  per  second,  since  we  may  say  that  40  is 

contained  in  74  once  with  a  remainder  of  84,  or  The  same  experimenter  (**  Philosophical  Maga- 

twice,  with  a  remainder  of  —6.    He  has  shown  zine,"  October)  thinks  that  whenever  a  substance 

that  the  so-called  combinational  tones  are  due  to  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  no 

the  coalescence  of  beats.     By  his  '*wave  siren"  matter  whether  above  or  below  the  critical  point, 

he  proves  also  that  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  the  cause  is  a  change  of  the  molecule  tvom  a 

elements  of  a  compound  note  affects  its  timbre,  more  complex  to  a  less  complex  form.    So  long 

In  this  siren  a  toothed  cylinder  revolves  before  a  as  the  molecule  is  unchanged,  the  isometrics 

vertical  slit  through  which  a  stream  of  air  passes,  (lines  of  equal  volume)  are  all  straight  lines,  but 

The  intensity  of  the  sound  varies  according  to  as  soon  as  the  change  begins  they  curve.    He 

the  shape  of  the  teeth,  and  by  shaping  them  remarks,  however,  that  pressures  tliat  seem  very 

properly  the  timbre  of  any  compound  note  can  large  to  us  may  be  infinitesimal  compared  with 

be  imitated.     It  is  found  thus  that  the  sound  the  molecular  pressures  in  liquids  und  solids. 

of  two  notes  differing  in  phase  by  one  quarter  is  Energy  of  a  Oas. — G.  Staub  compares  this 

distinctly  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  same  quantity  with  the  light  the  gas  is  capable  of 

not«s  differing  by  three  quarters.  emitting,  by  placing  a  Geissler*s  tube  in  an  ice 

Voice  Figures, — This  name  is  given  by  Mrs.  calorimeter.     The  ice  transmits  the  luminous 

Watts  Hughes  to  what  are  practiwilly  Chladni's  rays,  so  that  only  the  energy  of  the  dark  ones  is 

figures  in  a  viscid  medium.    A  semi-fiuid  paste  measured.    The  measurement  is  then  repeated 

is  spread  on  an  elastic  membrane  which  is  made  with  the  surface  of  the  tube  blackened  so  as  to 

to  vibrate  by  a  steadily  sung  note.    The  paste  is  absorb  all  rays.     The  maximum  of  light  was 

thrown  into  beautiful  forms  that  resemble  waves,  found  to  be  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy, 

flowers,  and  trees.    In  one  s^t  of  figures,  calleil  which  rose  to  32*8  |ier  cent,  when  condensers 

by  Mrs.  Hughes  "daisy  forms,"  the  iiuml)er  of  were  used.    In  hydrogen  the  optical  effect  was 

petals  increases  as  the  pitch  rises.  less  than  in  air. 

Heat.      Thermometry, — The  experiments  of  Kinetic   Theory, — E.  P.  Culverwell  ("Philo- 

Dr.  Sydney  Young  show  that  the  main  part  of  sophical  Magazine,"  July)  grants  Sir  William 

the  observed  permanent  ascent  of  the  zero  point  Tnomson*s   objection    to    the    kinetic   theory, 

of  a  mercur}' thermometer,  after  prolonged  neat-  That  objection  is  that  mutual  action  of  mole- 

ing,  is  not  due  to  compression  of  the  bulb,  as  has  cules,  mathematically  considered,  does  not  tend 

be^n  supposed.    H.  Tom linson  supposes  that  the  to  establish  temperature  equilibrium.  Culverwell 

molecules  of  all  solids,  after  heating  nearly  to  says,  however,  that  owing  fo  the  impossibility  of 

the  melting  point,  are,  after  cooling,  in  a  state  of  excluding  the  action  of  the  ether,  it  can  never  be 

constraint.   This  state  would  be  abolished  by  re-  proved  tnat  the  unaided  gas  molecules  do  tend 

peated  heating  and  cooling,  the  particles,  by  practically  to  this  result.    He  regards  the  actual 

what  Prof.  G.  Wiedemann  calls  "accommoda-  tendency  to  uniform  heat  as  an  action  of  the 

tion,"  settling  into  their  normal  positions.  Young,  ether  analogous  to  conduction.    This  assump- 

however.saysthat  long-continued  steady  heating  tion  reduces  the  number  of  facts  explicable  by 

is  more  effective.    J.  Puluj  has  invented  a  new  the  pure  kinetic  theory,  by  shifting  the  trouble 

telethermometer,  which  has  a  glass  tube  of  hy-  to  the  ether.    Ladislaus  Natanson  ('*  Philosophi- 

drogen,  in  which  is  a  carbonized  thread  fastened  cal  Magazine,"  January)  remarks  that  in  the 

to  an  iron  spiral.    These  form  two  branches  of  a  kinetic  theory  we  are  far  from  possessing  a  gen- 

Wheatstones  bridge.     When  the  temperature  eral  definition  of  temperature,  the  usual  one  be- 

changea,  the  resistonces  of  the  two  suostances  ing  applicable  only  to  perfect  gases.     In  cases 

change  in  opposite  directions,  destroying  the  where  atoms  and  molecules  both  exist  in  a  gas 

balance  and  affecting  a  galvanometer  at  any  dis-  the  mean  values  of  the  kinetic  energies  of  the 

tance.    The  instrument  will  show  a  change  of  two  classes  may  be  different,  and  not  even  in 

0*1*  C.  constant  ratio.  *  Which  should  measure  the  tem- 

Heat  of  Vaporizatiofi. — E.  Mathias,  from  ex-  peraturef    It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that 

periments  on  carbon  dioxide  near  its  critical  iodine  atoms,  NOs  groups,  etc.,  comuine  into 

point,  finds  that  if  a  curve  be  constructed  with  molecules  only  during  collision,  {flid  this  is  prob- 

temperatures  as  abscissae  and  heats  of  vaporiza-  ably  true  of  all  gaseous  molecules, 

tion  as  onlinates,  its  tangent  at  the  critical  point  Light.     Velocity. — Prof.  E.  W.  Morley  finds 

is  vertical,  making  it  probable  that  the  latent  that  the  velocity  of  light  increases  in  a  magnetic 

heat  vanishes  altogether  at  the  critical  point.  field  by  7  ports  in  1.000,000,000. 

Boiling  Pointf, — Carl  Barus,  of  the  United  Measfurement  by  Light  Waves, — Prof.  A.  A. 

States  Geological  Survey  ("  Philosophical  Magrt-  Michelson    ("American    Journal    of   Science," 

zine."  February),  has  determined  the  pressure  February)  concludes  from  experiments  with  the 

variations  of  certain  high  temperature  boiling  refractometer  that  with  a  few  pieces  of  plane 

Ennts.  In  the  equation  of  Dupr^,  log  jf=A—  glass  it  is  possible  to  construct  an  instrument 
/tf— C  log  6,  where  9  is  the  boiling  point  and  p  that  combines  the  functions  of  a  microscope, 
the  pressure,  he  has  found  the  values  of  the  telescope,  and  spectroscope,  and  that,  for  pur- 
quantities  A,  B,  and  C,  for  several  substances,  poses  of  measurement,  it  may  be  made  far  to 
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surpass  them  all  in  accuracy.    The  utmost  limit  Interference, — P.  Garbe   (*•  Journal  de  Phy- 

of  accuracy  in  the  setting  of  a  cro$t$-hair  on  a  sique,"  IX,  47),  has  found  that  two  kind:*  of 

fine  ruled  line  is  *000002  inch,  but  direct  raeas-  bands  are  produced  when  light  is  passed  through 

urement  of  the  length  of  a  wav»  of  green  light  two  similar  gratings.     The  first  are  bands  o( 

in  the  spectrum  of  mercury  vapor  showed  an  which  the  central  one  is  colored  like  the  others, 

error  of  only  '0000001.  and  the  color  changes  periodically  if  the  gntings 

Spectroscopy, — Dr.  E.  Pringsheim  (Berlin  Phy-  be  shifted  or  rotated.     If  the  slit  be  small  the 

sical  Society,  Feb.  21)  remarks,  that  by  experi-  second  kind  of  bands — true  interference  bands— 

ments  on  the  spectrum  of  burning  sodium  vapor  are  produced. 

it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  '^Does  a  O.   Wienen    (Wiedemann's    '*  Annalen,"  XL, 

gas  acquire  the  power  of'  emitting  light  rays  208)  has  photographed  stationary  light  wayc^  in 

when  its  temperature  is  raised  f"  since  chemical  a  sensitive  transparent  collodion  lamina,  whose 

action   may  alter  the  conditions.     He  heated  thickness  was  oniv  about  ^  the  length  of  a  wave 

metallic  sodium  in  a  closed  tube,  and  obtained  of  the  light  used.    This  lamina  was  placed  be- 

the  usual  bright  line,  but  does  not  consider  Kirch-  tween  two  glass  plates  at  a  small  angle  with  a 

hoff*s  law  proved  absolutely  for  gaseous  radia-  metal  mirror.    After  exposure,  layers  were  dis- 

tion,  since  the  nitrogen  in  his  tubes  contained  covered  in  the  lamina,  which  were   dae  to  ac- 

minute  traces  of  oxygen.    Prof.  S.  P.  Langlev  tion  at  the  ventral  segments  of  the  stationary 

and  F.  W.  Very  ("  American  Journal  of  Science,  waves  produced  by  reflection.    The  experiment 

August)  report  careful   experiments  with    the  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  chemically 

spectroscope  and  bolometer  on  the  light  emitted  active  vibrations  of  polarized  light  are  at  right 

by  the  Cuban  fire-fly  Fyrophorus  nociiluetis.  The  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization.     I^faably 

insect  produces  no  heat  rays,  except  those  iden-  the  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  medium  pn>- 

tical  with  its  luminous  radiation,  while  in  or-  duce  vibrations  of  the   solid  particles  in  the 

dinary  industrial  methods  of  lighting  by  candle,  same  direction  which  causes  the  photochemical 

lamp,  or  gas,  90  per  cont.  of  the  energy  produced  change. 

is  wasted  in  heat.  Even  in  the  electric  light  Absorption,  —  Herzberg  Schulze,  in  experi- 
sach  waste  is  enormous.  The  Are- fly  light,  there-  ments  on  the  absorptive  power  for  li^ht  of  dif- 
fore,  is  far  more  economical  than  any  yet  discov-  ferent  kinds  of  glass,  finds  that  thick,  hearj 
ered,  and  Prof*  Langley  sees  no  reason  why  we  glass  absorbs  27  per  cent. ;  less  heavy,  12^  per 
should  not  one  day  produce  it  in  our  labora-  cent. ;  white  Rhenish  glass,  10  per  cent. ;  and 
tories.  J.  R.  Rydberg,  of  the  University  of  ordinary  mirror  glass,  10  per  cent. 
Lund,  Sweden  C^rhilosophical  Magazine,*^  April)  Refraction. — E^  Doumer  (Carrs  "  Reperton- 
has  found  that  the  "  long  "  lines  of  the  spectra  of  um,"  110,  40-42)  finds  that  all  salts  of  the  saroe 
the  elements  form  doublets  or  triplets,  m  which  acid  that  contain  equal  amounts  of  metal  have 
the  difference  of  the  wave  numbers  of  their  cor-  equal  molecular  refractive  power.  For  instance, 
responding  components  is  constant  for  each  ele-  the  refractive  power  of  MCI  is  21*5  ;  that  of 
ment.  This  rule  had  already  been  announced  by  MC^ls  is  42*8 ;  that  of  SO4MS  is  42*5,  etc.  Prof. 
Hanly  for  magnesium,  zinc,  and  chlorine.  Ryd-  S.  P.  Thompson  described  Bertrand*s  refnu.- 
berg  finds,  also,  that  the  components  of  the  tometer  before  the  London  Physical  Society  on 
doublets  form  series,  of  which  the  terms  are  March  7.  The  instrument  depends  on  the  total 
functions  of  the  consecutive  integers.  These  refiection  of  a  hemisphere  of  glass,  8  millimetres 
series  are  of  three  kinds  or  groups,  which  he  in  diameter,  at  the  end  of  a  tube,  plane  face  out- 
names  respectively  **  diffuse,  "  sharp,'*  and  ward,  inclined  at  an -angle  of  30**  with  the  axis 
"principal,  and  the  first  two  kinds  are  divided  of  the  tube.  One  side  of  the  convex  surface  is 
each  into  three  orders.  Series  of  the  same  group  illuminated  through  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
and  those  of  the  same  ordet  are  related  mathe-  perpendicular  to  the  plane  face.  The  eye-pi<«e 
matically  to  one  another  in  a  way  that  shows  is  focused  on  a  scale  of  ^  millimetre  in  the 
that  they  all  belong  to  one  system.  The  wave  tube.  A  film  of  the  liquid  to  be  measured  is 
lengths  and  wave  numbers  of  corresponding  spread  over  the  plane  face  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
lines,  as  well  as  the  values  of  certain  constants  tne  position  of  the  line  separating  the  light  part 
in  the  mathematical  formula  giving  the  relation  of  tne  field  from  the  dark  part  is  read  on  the 
of  corresponding  series,  are  periodic  functions  scale.  This  differs  with  the  liquid  that  is  nsetl 
of  the  atomic  weight.  Joseph  8.  Ames,  of  Johns  and  by  calibrating  the  instrument,  the  refractive 
Hopkins  University  (ibid.,  July),  has  deduced  index  can  be  read  off  at  once.  This  refractoroeter 
similar  relations  between  cadmium  and  zinc,  is  remarkable  for  handiness  and  accuracy.  Hu- 
C.  Runge,  of  Hanover,  discussing  the  method  rion  and  Mermeret  (Carl's  "  Repertorium/'  page 
of  E.  J.  F.  Love  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  110,  1187)  have  measured  the  refractive  index  of 
1880,  page  695)  lor  discriminating  between  real  gold  leaf  by  observing  the  alteration  of  phase  of 
and  accidental  coincidence  of  lines  in  spectra,  transmitted  light  with  Jamin's  interference  appa- 
agrees  with  Love  that  if  the  curve  representing  ratus.  They  found  the  index  equid  to  '19  for 
errors  of  coincidence  diverges  from  the  theoreti-  the  spectral  line  C,  to  '41  for  D,  to  '73  for  6.  and 
cal  error  curve  the  supposed  coincidences  are  dis-  for  'OS  for  F.  Knndt  (**  Annual  Cyclowpdia." 
proved,  but  asserts  that  even  if  tlie  curves  agree  1889,  p^e  697)  found  '38  for  red  light  and  *1  f*>r 
there  is  no  proof.  He  shows  that  for  a  certain  blue.  H.  Rubens  (Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
distance  of  lines  in  one  spectrum  the  plotted  July  24)  has  measured  the  refractive  index  of 
curve  must  always  resemble  the  error  curve  for  metals  by  Kundt's  prism  method.  He  finds 
any  lines  that  one  pleases  to  take  as  lines  of  the  that  light,  in  passing  from  iron,  cobalt,  or  nickel 
other  spectrum.  This  conclusion  invalidates  to  air,  begins  oy  following  the  sine  law  for  small 
many  of  the  supposed  proofs  of  GrQnwald's  angles,  but  for  larger  ones  deviates  from  it;  »> 
theory  ('*  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1889,  page  695).  that  the  refractive  index  should  be  calculated 
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only  from  approximately  normal  incidence.  His  Optical  Instruments, — The  "periscope,"  used 
results  differed  somewhat  from  those  of  Kundt.  on  submarine  war  vessels,  is  a  simple  application 
A.  Gleichen  (**  Zeitschrift  fur  Physik  ")  finds  of  the  principles  of  reflection.  As  used  on  the 
that  when  a  pencil  of  rays  falls  on  a  prism  French  torpedo  boat  *'  Gymnote,"  it  is  a  vertical 
whose  refracting  edge  is  perpendicular  to  the  telescopic  arrangement  with  a  lenticular  total- 
as  is  of  the  pencil,  the  astigmatic  difference  is  reflection  prism  at  top.  After  reflection  in  this, 
independent  of  the  distance  of  objects  only  in  the  rays  conver^^e  to  a  point  and  are  received  by 
the  case  of  minimum  deviation.  a  lens  whose  principal  focus  coincides  with  this 
Dispersion,  — A.  Winkelman  (Wiedemann's  point ;  the  vertical  cylindrical  beam  thus  formed 
'*Annalen,"  July)  has  investigated  the  anoma-  meets  a  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45", 
lous  dispei'sion  of  colored  glass.  Didymium  and  is  directed  horizontally  to  an  eye-piece, 
^lass  shows  two  regions  of  such  dispersion— one  Thus,  when  the  total  reflection  prism  is  above 
in  the  red  and  one  in  the  green.  Uranium  glass  water  and  can  be  turned  toward  any  part  of  the 
has  three — in  the  red,  between  the  yellow  and  horizon,  any  object  on  the  water  may  be  seen  at 
ereen,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  blue.  Cobalt  glass  the  eye-piece  in  the  boat  below. 
has  two— in  the  edge  of  the  red  toward  the  blue,  Elecirlclty.  Electric  Waves. — The  discovery 
and  in  the  green.  Ph.  Barbier  and  L.  Roux  of  electric  raaiation  by  Hertz  (^'Annual  Cyclopie- 
( Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  May  27)  find  that  dia,"  1889,  page  694)  has  given  a  great  impulse  to 
the  dispersive  power  of  the  alcohols  of  the  fatty  the  study  of  electro-magnetic  induction.  Many 
series  is  a  continued  function  of  their  molecular  new  ways  of  producing  or  investigating  this  radia- 
weight ;  and,  contrary  to  what  is  true  of  the  tion  have  been  devised.  G.  Bartaniek  (Beibldiier 
aromatic  series,  the  dispersive  power  increases  to  Wiedemann's  "Annalen"  XIV,  654)  uses  an  in- 
with  increase  of  the  molecular  weight.  The  ab-  candescent  lamp  whose  carbon  filament  has  been 
sence  of  hydrogen  also  increases  the  dispersion,  broken,  for  showing  the  spark  in  the  "  resonator." 
Photometry, — A.  Cerova  (CarPs  '*  Hepertori-  Dr.  Ignatius  Klemencic  has  investigated  the  vi- 
um/'  page  100)  by  means  of  a  spectrophotometer,  brations  by  means  of  a  thermo-element  soldered 
has  compared  the  intensity  of  sky  light  at  five  between  the  ends  of  the  secondary  inductor.  H. 
different  wave  lengths  with  that  of  a  carcel  lamp.  Classen,  by  blowing  a  stream  of  air  between  the 
He  shows  that  skylight  has  an  excess  of  blue,  terminals  of  a  Ruhmkorf  coil,  produces  a  sharp 
If  the  intensity  for  wavelength  *0|565  be  called  crackling  spark  which  can  be  used  instead  of  that 
100,  then  the  results  are  as  follows :  of    the  '*  vibrator."     £rnest   Lechner  (Vienna 

•*Berichte,"  May  8)  investigates   electric  reso- 
nance by  leading  wires  from  insulate<l  plates  op- 
posite the  terminal  plates  of  a  Hertz's  arrange- 
ment.   Over  the  ends  of  these  wires,  when  they 
are  placed  parallel,  he  holds  a  tube  filled  witn 
rarefied  air,  which    becomes  luminous.    If  the 
parallel  wires  be  connec^ted  by  a  wire  link,  the 
The  excess  of  blue  diminished  from  morning  luminosity,  in  general,  ceases,  but  it  reappears 
till  noon  and  then  increased.    It  differed  from  periodically    as  the  link   is   slipped  along   the 
day  to  day.    Edmund  J.  Spitta  (London  Royal  wires.    The  places  where  the  link  causes  it  to 
Society,  Dec.  5,  1889)  has  devised  an  improved  reappear  are  evidently  the  *•  loops "  of  station- 
wedge  photometer.    When  a  point  of  light  is  ary  vibrations  in  the  wires.    His  experiments 
compared  with  a  disk  by  the  ordinary  wedge  confirm  those  of  Hertz,  except  that  he  finds  for 
photometer,  a  cause  of  uncertainty  arises,  owing  the  velocity  of  the  radiation  a  quantity  within 
to  the  fact  that  the  light  from  different  parts  of  2  per  cent,  of  that  determinea  by  Maxwell, 
the  disk  passes  through  different  thicknesses  of  with  whom  Hertz  did  not  agree  on  this  point, 
glass.    Spitta  uses  two  glass  wedges,  which  slide  Dr.  Rubens  and  Dr.  Ritter  (Berlin  Physical  So- 
past  each  other,  and  thus  give  a  field  of  uniform  ciety,  March  7)  have  investigated  electric  radia- 
intensttv  where  the  points  overlap.    Lion  ("  La  tion    by    means  of  the  bolometer.    They  con- 
yature,**  Sept.  6)  has  devised  a  nitrogen-iodide  structed  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  two  of  whose 
photometer.    He  finds  that  equal  surfaces  of  the  arms  were  secondary  bridges.    If  a  current  pas- 
iodide,  preserved  under  its  mother  liquor  and  ses  through  one,  the  resistance  is  altered  by  rise 
exposed  for  equal  times  to  lights  of  equal  in-  of  temperature,  and  the  galvanometer  gives  a 
tensity,  evolve  eoual  volumes  of  nitrogen.    In  throw.    The  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  wave 
the  instrument  tne  iodide  is  contained  in  two  of  electric  radiation ;  hence,  the  amplitude  of 
vessels  connected  by  a  differential  manometer,  such  a  wave  can  be  measured.   Their  experiments 
Segny  and  Verschaffel  (Paris  Academy  of  Sci-  with  a  polarizing  wire  grating  show  that  there  is 
enoes.  Sept.  1)  have  devised  a  photometer  on  the  a  constant  relation  between  the  intensity  of  the 
principle  of  a  Crookes  radiometer,  but  the  disks,  rays  that  pass  it  and  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
instead  of  being  allowed   to  revolve,  are  sus-  the  wires.    When  the  wires  are  at  right  angles 
pended  to  form  a  torsion  balance,  and  are  pro-  to  the  vibrator,  98  per  cent,  of  the  energy  is  re- 
vided  with  a  neeclle,  which,  by  its  deflection,  fleeted.    Edouard  Sarasin  and  Lucien  de  la  Rive 
measured  in  a  divided  arc,  shows  the  intensity  of  (Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Jan.  13),  in  discov- 
the  lignt.  ering  what    they    term  **  multiple    resonance," 
Stattdard  of  Light. — Dr.  Brodhun  and  Dr.  throw  doubt  on  Hertz's  hypothesis;  and  Comu 
Lumraer  (Berlin    Physical    Society,  March  21)  asserts  that  we  must  receive  all  of  the  German 
have  experimented  on  electric  glow  lamps  fed  physicist's  theoretical  inferences  with  caution.  F. 
by  accumulators,  with  a  view  to  using  them  as  T.  Trouton,  however,  has  observed  the  same  thing, 
standards,  and  find  that  they  vary  by  only  1  per  and  explains  it  conformably  with  the  received 
cent,  in  two  hundred  hours.  theory.    He  found  that  resonators  of  different 
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size  gave  the  node  at  different  distances  from  a  ing  that  the  iran  is  free  from  any  magnetic  ac- 

reflecting  sheet.    The  intensity  of  the  spark  in-  tion.    Hertz  hail  already  shown  that  electric  vi- 

creased  with  the  size  of  the  resonator  up  to  a  brations  of  high  frequency  move  only  on  the 

certain  point,  and  then  diminished.    A  vibrator,  surface  of  conductors,  and'  that  electric  wAve$ 

therefore,  sends  out  not  a  line  spectrum  but  a  are  propagated  in  thin  and  thick  wires  with  the 

band  spectrum,  whose  center  is   brightest,  and  same  velocity.    This  in  a  straight  conductor  is 

the  period  is  that  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  independent  not  onl^  of  magnitude,  but  also  of 

banu.    In  like  manner  the  same  resonator  indi-  the  form  of  the  section.    The  same  author  (Jan. 

cated  the  node  at  different  places  according  to  16)  says  that  induced  currents  form  an  es?«n- 

the  size  of  the  vibrator — that  is,  it  responded  to  tialconditionof  the  reflection  of  inducing  action^ 

the  edge  of  one  band  for  instance,  and  to  the  **  reflection  "  from  a  metal  sheet  being  only  the 

middle  of  aiiother.     In  the  course  of  his  experi-  action  of  currents  induced  in  such  sheet.    Sev- 

ment-s  on  secondary  waves,  Trouton  ("Philosoph-  eral  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  elec- 

ical  Magazine,"  March)  found  that  glass  absorbs  tro-radiation  meters.    W.  G.  Gregory  (London 

Hertzian  vibrations  with  comparative  rapidity.  Physical  Society,  Nov.  1,  1889)  employs  a  long 

and  that  their  velocity  can  be  measured  by  plac-  fine  platinum  wire  fastened  to  a  delicate  magnet- 

ing  a  sheet  of  glass  in  front  of  a  reflector.    The  ic  spring  in  a  tube  of  glass  and  brass.     Between 

stationary  waves  obtained  from  a  non-conductor  wire  and  spring  is  a  small  mirror.     When  the 

differ  from  those  obtained  by  reflection  from  a  tube  is  placed  parallel  to  a  Hertz  oscillator,  the 

metal.    Trowbridge  and  Sabine,  at  Harvard  Col-  mirror  indicates  an  extension  of  the  wire.     An 

lege,  by  experiment;s  on  electric  oscillations  in  elongation  of  77n/tnrviiiii^iinc^ro  has  been  detected, 

air,  show  that  in  qiiick  oscillations  there  is  a  and  when  the  tube  is  placed  four  metres  from  the 

marked  periodicity  in  the  vibrations.    It  is  not  oscillator  the  observed  extension  corresponds  to 

so  marked  in  slower  oscillations,  and  in  glass  it  is  a  change  of  temperature  of  0*003°  C    C.  V.  Boys 

not  noticed.    They  believe  the  cause  of  this  pe-  endeavored  to  construct  a  meter  of  two 

riodicity  to  be  analogous  to  the  magnetic  pheno-  wires,  one  straight  and  one  shaped  like      | 

menon  of  hysteresis  (*'Annual  Cyclopaedia,    1889,  the  full  line  in  the  figure,  which  was  free   ^ 

page  702).  A  certain  amount  of  energy  is  spent  in  to  turn  on  the  dotted  line  as  an  axis.    The   ll 

overcoming  the  dielectric  viscosity  of  air  and  in  electro-d^amic  attraction  being  greater  M-* 

straining  it,  which  strain  is  not  immediately  re-  at  the  middle  of  the  wires  and  the  electro-      |  I 

lea.sed.   The  periodicity  is  most  marked  when  the  static  repulsion  greater  at  the  ends,  he      ' 

capacity  of  tne  condenser  bears  a  certain  relation  thought  that  the  bent  wire  would  be  rotated,  but 

to  the  time  of  oscillation — that  is,  when  they  are  he  found  no  result,  which  shows  that  the  currvnt 

"  in  tune,**  as  it  were.    The  actual  transference  in  each  wire  must  have  been  less  than  jjfjf  ampere, 

of   electric  waves  in  air  does    not  agree  with  He  then  tried  a  Joule  dynamic  air  thermometer. 

Hertz*s  theory,  and  this  is  probably  the  cause,  which  is  a  glass  tube  with  a  partition  so  amaged 

James  Moser  (Vienna  "Berichte,"  Jan.  9)  sur-  that  convection  currents  due  to  unequal  heating 

rounded  the  conductors  in  which  the  vibrations  deflect  an  index.    The  tube  was  inclosed  in  a 

occur  with  rarefied  spaces,  and  found  that  the  larger  tube  that  was  rotated  by  clock-work  to 

more  nearly  perfect  vacua  exerted  no  screening  equalize  the  temperature.    A  llertz  resonator 

action — that  is,  they  had  become  non-conducting,  being  placed  in  one  compartment  of  the  ther- 

J.  Stefan  (Vienna  "  Berichte, "  Jan.  9)  has  inves-  mometer,  a  large  deflection  was  observed  when 

tigated  vibrations  in  a  straight  conductor.     He  electro-radiation  was  directed  toward  it.    The 

says  that  in  solving  questions  of  vibration  we  theory  of  Boys*s  unsuccessful   meter  has  been 

may  neglect  the  resistance,  and  deduces  inathe-  worked  out  mathematically  by  Prof.  O.  J.  Lodge, 

matically  the  principle  that  the  distribution  of  who  finds  that  there  is  a  minute  force  between 

variable  current  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  the  wires,  and  who  also  deduces  other  relation^* 

that  for  any  time  its  electro-dynamic  or  mag-  between  currents  and  magnets,  which  require  ex- 

netic  energy  is  a    minimum.      In    a  straight  perimental  verification.    Among  these  are  the 

current  of  circular  section,  the  current  can  be  following :    The  action  of  two  given  magnets 

arranged  only    symmetrically   about  the  axis,  varies  inversely  as  the  permeability  of  the  me- 

In  whatever  manner  the  electric  density  may  dium.    That  of  two  currents  vari^  directly  as 

vary  from  the  axis  toward  the  surface,  the  ex-  the  permeability,  and  that  of  a  current  and  a 

terior  magnetic  action  is  as  if  the  entire  current  magnet  is  independent  of  it    The  statical  ae- 

were  concentrated  at  the  axis.    As  the  energy"  tion  of  two  charges  yaries  inversely  as  the  di- 

must  have  the  smallest  possible  value  the  actual  electric  constant  of  the  medium.     That  of  a 

distribution  of  the  current  in  the  wire  is  on  an  charge  that  is  moving  at  the  speed  of  light  and 

infinitely  thin  surface  layer.    In  the  same  way  a  magnet  is  independent  of  the  medium.    The 

it  is  proved  that  in  a  conductor  of  elliptical  sec-  dynamic  action  between  two  charges  at  lipht 

tion  the  density  of  the  electric  current  of  any  speed  is  proportional  to  the  permeability  of  the 

shot  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  dropped  medium. 

from  the  center  to  the  tangent  at  that  spot.  The  PAo/o-e/cc/r*ci7y.— A.  Stoletow("  Journal  of  the 
velocity  of  electric  waves  in  a  conductor  depends  Russian  Physico-Chemical  Society  ")  thus  sums 
on  the  product  of  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  up  his  researches  in  this  direction  :  1.  When  the 
and  the  capacity.  Self-induction  is  independent  rays  of  a  voltaic  arc  fall  on  a  plate  charged  with 
of  magnetism  when  the  current  is  thus  distribut-  negative  electricity  it  is  discharged.  3.  The  se- 
ed on  the  surface :  so  electric  waves  of  high  peri-  tion  is  strictly  unipolar,  positive  electricity  not  he- 
ods  travel  in  iron  wire  just  as  fast  as  in  copper,  ing  carried  away.  3.  The  apparent  charging  of  a 
Hertz  explained  this  by  assuming  that  the  mag-  neutral  body  by  light  rays  is  probably  due  to 
netism  of  iron  could  not  follow  such  rapid  vi-  this  cause.  4. "  The  strongest  action  is  due  to 
brations.     Stefan's  explanation  is  simpler,  be-  rays  of  the  highest  refrangibility — those  wanting 
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in  the  solar  spectnim.  5.  The  rays  must  be  ab-  Coudres  has  detected  a  thermo-electric  tension 
sorbed  in  order  to  act.  6.  All  metals  and  some  between  compressed  and  uncompressed  mercury, 
aniline  dyes  are  thus  affected ;  water  is  not.  7.  The  compression  was  effected  both  hydraulicully 
The  effect  requires  no  appreciable  time.  8.  The  and  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid  itself, 
discharge  is  proportional  to  the  energy  of  the  Disruptive  Discharge, — A.  Schneider  has  in- 
rays  and  to  the  surface  illuminated.  9.  Its  mag-  vestigated  the  disruptive  discharge  through 
nit ude  depends  on  the  density,  at  first  increas-  ^ases,  and  finds:  1,  that  the  explosive  distance 
ing  more  rapidly  than  the  density,  but  after-  is  a  function  of  the  curvature ;  2,  that  the  break- 
ward  more  slowly.  10.  Two  plates  between  ing  stress  diminishes  for  increasing  distances 
which  there  exists  a  contact  difference  of  poten-  between  two  planes ;  and  3,  that  the  explosive 
tial  act  as  a  voltaic  element  when  the  negative  sti-ess  reaches  a  uiinimum  with  increasing  dis- 
one  is  illuminated.  11.  We  can  consider  this  tance,  and  then  increases  again.  The  increase 
dLsclfarge  as  an  electric  current.  The  air  plays  of  stress  at  small  distances  is  due  to  the  inequal- 
the  part  of  a  bad  conductor  and  Ohm's  law  is  ity  of  the  field  along  the  surface  of  the  con- 
not  followed.  12.  The  actino-electric  action  in-  ductor.  In  the  case  of  planes  the  inequality 
creases  with  the  temperature.  lies  between  the  back  and  front  of  the  surface. 
The  phenomena  are  seen  only  in  gases,  and  are  Possibly  the  density  of  a  curved  layer  may  de- 
due  to  a  kind  of  convection  current,  but  the  pend  also  on  an  inequality  of  the  field  along  the 
first  step  of  excitation  remains  an  enigma,  though  normal  to  the  surface.  Dr.  S.  P.  Thompson 
the  analogy  with  Geissler  and  Crookes  tubes  is  (London  Physical  Society,  Jan.  17)  has  experi- 
striking.  The  ultra-violet  radiations  reduce  to  mented  on  electric  "splashes" — a  modification 
the  same  potential  a  plate  and  netting  (see  "  An-  of  the  well-known  Lichtenberg  figures.  The 
Dual  Cyciopiedia,**  1889,  page  695),  and  Righi  nature  of  the  dielectric  plate  does  not  affect  the 
utilises  this  fact  in  measuring  the  potential  difter-  figures,  nor  does  the  nature  of  the  powder,  but 
ence  of  contact  of  metals,  lie  connects  the  net-  a  mixture  of  sublimed  sulphur  and  lycopodium 
ting  permanently  to  earth,  notes  the  deflection  shows  them  best  He  use^  a  large  and  highly 
of  an  electrometer  connected  with  the  plate,  polished  knob.  In  the  negative  figures  nebulous 
then  connects  the  electrometer  to  earth  and  pat<!hes  occur,  which  he  attributes  to  electric 
turns  on  the  light ;  the  difference  of  the  two  winds.  If  the  knob  be  brought  near  the  plate 
electrometer  readings  gives  the  quantity  sought,  without  touching  it,  a  peculiar  figure  like  a 
Prof.  G.  M.  Minchin  nas  constructed  what  he  splash  results.  A  positive  splash  consists  of 
calls  '* photo-electric  impulsion  cells.*'  ("Nature."  snort  radiating  lines,  and  a  negative  one  of  more 
May  22).  Two  metal  plates  are  immersed  in  al-  or  less  rounded  spots.  In  the  dark,  a  splash  is 
cohol  in  a  glass  tube.  One  of  the  plates  has  pre-  a  bundle  of  small  sparks  branching  outward, 
viously  been  prepared  in  a  way  which  has  not  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  others  by 
yet  been  described  by  the  inventor.  Li^ht  cans-  discharges  on  nhotographic  plates.  J.  Stefan 
es  a  deflection  of  a  galvanometer  that  is  joined  (Vienna,  "  Bericnte,"  June  7)  says  that  an  oscil- 
to  the  plates ;  but  tapping  on  the  base  of  the  latory  discharge  shows  more  markedly  than  any 
cell  renders  tt  insensitive.  A  second  tap  restores  other  the  properties  of  electric  inertia.  The 
the  sensitiveness,  and  so  on.  A  sparK  from  a  phenomena  resemble  those  of  a  liquid  oscillating 
Voss  machine  that  is  not  connected  with  the  m  connecting  tubes.  The  ener^  that  corre- 
cell  has  the  same  result.  Prof.  Minchin  regards  sponds  to  difference  in  height  is  changed  to 
the  phenomena  as  due  to  the  formation  of  an  vis  viva  and  back  again.  The  question  is.  What 
"oscillating  laver"  at  the  surface  of  the  plate,  is  this  vis  viva  in  electricity  which  is  capable  of 
Details  and  full  conclusions  are  yet  to  appear.  being  changed  back  into  difference  of  potential  f 
Thermo-eleetrieiiy,  —  Chassagny  and  A  bra-  In  the  sjiecial  ca«e  in  which  a  wire  passes  around 
ham  (Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Sept.  29)  find  an  iron  core  the  nature  of  the  greatest  part  is 
that  the  variation  in  the  electromotive  force  pro-  known.  It  is  the  magnetic  energy  which  has 
duced  by  heating  the  poles  of  a  copper-iron  accumulated  in  the  iron.  Even  when  there  is 
couple  is  practically  constant  between  0'  and  no  iron,  then,  the  energy  may  be  conceived  of  as 
100  C.    They  suggest  that  some  such  arrancre-  magnetic. 

ment   be   used  as  a  standard  of  electromotive  Electric  Convecdon.—Vrot  II.  A.  Rowland 

force.    The  same  experimenters  (Oct.  27),  in  ver-  andO.  T.  Hutchinson  have  repeated  the  former's 

ifying  the    law   E(AC)=E(AB)-f  E(BC).  where  Beriin  experiment  on  the  magnetic  effect  of  a 

E<  AC)  means  the  contact  electromotive  force  be-  statical  charge  in  motion,  and  find  the  deviation 

tween  the  metals  A  and  C  find  the  following:  of  the  needle  proportional  to  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity passing  per  second,  as  with  voltaic  cur- 
rents. F.  Himstedt  has  repeated  the  same  .ex- 
periment, and  confirms  its  results,  except  that 
ne  finds  no  difference  in  changing  the  direction 
of  rotation. 

The  Eh.efric  Are.—Y..  Villari  ("Accademia 

Lieblsch.    of    GOttingen,    has     investigated  dei   Lincei,"  v,  780)  finds  that  the  arc  is  far 

thermo-electric  currents  in  crystals.     He  finds  shorter  in  hydrogen  than  in  carbon  dioxide,  and 

that  in  a  rectangular  parallel lopiped  of  homo-  in   the  latter  than   in  air.    The  ratio  is  3*9: 

geneous  conductivity  cut  from  a  triclinic  crystal,  7*4 :  8*5.    In  nitrogen,  with  an  ascending  cur- 

and  imbedded  in  Komogeneous  normal  metal,  rent,  the  arc  was  7  times  as  long  as  in  hydrogen, 

the  thermo-electric  force  in  the  direction  of  the  and  with  a  descending  current  it  was  26-7  times 

steepest  temperature  gradient  is  always  repre-  as  long. 

sented  by  the  squared  reciprocal  of  the  parallel  Reaietance, — M.  Curie  ("  Annales  de  chimie  et 

radius  vector  of  a  certain  ellipsoid.      Dr.  de  de  physique")  has  investigated  the  inductive 
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power  and  conduction    in  various  dielectrics,  abnormal  behavior  is  due   to  mfcro-organisms 

especially  in  piezo-electric  quartz.    The.conduo-  which  absorb  the  conducting  substances  in  the 

tivity  of  such  quartz  is  strong  in  the  direction  water.      Carl    Bams   ("  American    Journal   of 

of  the  optic  axis,  and  falls  to  zero  at  right  angles  Science,"  September)  shows  that,  in   mercun'. 

to  it    Plates  parallel  to  the  axis,  with  the  ex-  and  in  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate, 

tremity  of  the  axis  connected  to  earth,  behave,  isothermal  compression  decreases  the  resis^amt 

at  higher  temperatures  than  120°  C.  as  dielec-  nearly  in   proportion  to  the   pressure ;   and  he 

tries  of  zero-inductive  power.     With  long  heat-  deduces  from  this  the  law  that  riseof  t«mperaiure 

ing  the  conductivity  along  the  axis  disappears,  causes  decrease  of  specific  resistance. 

He  finds  that  water  plays  a  capital  rOis  in  the  CorUaet  Electricity, — J.  Enright  (^'Philosophi- 

conductivity  of   many  dielectrics— perhaps   in  cal  Magazine,"  January),  in  investigating  the 

that  of  all.    With  plates  of  baked  porcelain  contact  electricity  of  gases  and  liquid-s,  concludes 

kept  moist,  various  types  of  conductivity  can  that  hydroc'en  holds  its  charge  with  amazing 

be  imitated.    Herbert  Tomlinson  (London  Physi-  tenacity  and  gives  it  up  only  when  each  molecule 

cal  Society,  Nov.  15)  finds  that  repeated  heating  individually  comes  into  contact  with  a  conduct- 

and  cooling  affects  the  electric  resistance  of  iron,  ing  body.    Such  contacts  are  difficult  to  effect, 

the  specific  resistance  being  reduced,  by  heating  there  being  no  real  contact  even  between  a  stream 

to  100"  and  cooling  to  17    C,  from  il'16d  to  of  the  gas  and  the  liauid  through  which  it  biib- 

10*688  C.  G.  S.  units.    Afterward  no  further  bles.    But  when  acia  acts  on  zinc  the  nascent 

change  could  be  produced.    B.  O.  Peirce  and  R.  gas  comes  into  real  contact  with  the  liquid.    By 

W.  WilUon  ("  American  Journal  of  Science,"  connecting  ^ith  an   electrometer  an  insulated 

December,  1889)  find  that  the  resistance  of  a  vessel  in  which  a  chemical  action  is  taking  place 

cell  when  measured  by  alternating  currents  is  he  sa^s  that  he  finds  that  such  action  proauces 

always  smaller  than  that  obtained  by  any  other  electrification.    But  Prof.  O.  J.  Lodge  thinks  nil 

method.    This  method  "fatigues"  all  but  the  Enright's  results  may  be,  and  probably  are.  due 

so-called  constant  cells.    In  most  cases  the  in-  to  the  frictional  electrification  of  spray.    Enright 

ternal  resistance  decreases  as  the  current  deliv-  had  previously  investigated  the  electric  phenom- 

ered  by  the  cell  increases.    Dr.  Budde  (Berlin  ena  of  solution  (London  Physical  Society,  Nov. 

Physical  Society,  Feb.  7)  finds  that  German-sil-  1, 1889).    No  electricity  is  produced  if  noUiing 

ver  wires  are  unsuited  for  standard  resistance  leaves  the  vessel,  but  when  gases  escape  the  re^ 

coils,  for  their  resistance  increases  with  time,  as  sel  is  charged  positively  or  negatively,  according 

they  gradually  become  crystallized.    An  alloy  of  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid.    Zinc  in  hydrochloHc 

copper  and  nickel  gives  the  best  results,  becoming  acid  produces  a  deflection  of  the  electrometer  in 

absolutely  constant  after  being  heated  to  100**  (J.  one  airection  while  the  liquid  is  acid,  but  this 

H.  le  Chalelier  (Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  decreases,  and  finally  reverses  when  zinc  chloride 

Feb.  10)  describes  the  resistance  curves  of  sev-  is  produced.    The  electrification  appears  always 

eral  alloys.    Those  of  ferro-manganese  (13  per  to  be  positive  when  the  gas  leaves  an  acid,  and 

cent,  manganese)  and  platino-rhodium  are  ret^u-  negative  when  it  leaves  a  salt  solution, 

lar,  but  both  mild  and  hard  steel  have  singular  IJlectrolyais, — Prof.  Planck  (Berlin   Physical 

points  at  820''  and  TIO"*.    Silicon  steel  (3  per  Society,  Dec.  6,   1889)  finds  by  mathematical 

cent,  silicon)  has  only  the  point  at  820**.    Ferro-  analysis  that  heat  is  the  most  important  form  of 

nickel  (25  per  cent,  nickel)  behaves  very  pecul-  energy  in  a  dilute  electrolytic  solution.    We  may 

iarly,  and  below  550**  seems  to  exist  in  two  modi-  assume  that  as  a  gaa  becomes  warmer  by  coro- 

fications.    G.  Vicentini  and  D.  0 model  (Turin  pression  and  colder  by  fall  of  pressure,  so  also 

Royal  Academy.  September,  1889)  find  that  the  neat  is  developed  in  such  a  solution  when  the 

specific  resistance  of  mercury  between  0**  and  ions  increase  in  number,  and  disappears  when 

350"  C.  can  be  represented  by  the  formula  1  +  they  are  diminished  per  unit  volume.     Hence 

898-9  X  10-«t  +  669-5  x  10^t«  +  101-8  x  10-"t«.  the  more  diffusive  processes  in  an  electrolytic 

The  specific  resistance  of  the  other  metals  at  solution  whose  composition  is  not  uniform  must 

their  melting  points  is  about  proportional  to  develop  an  "  osmotic  heat" 

their  atomic  weights,  bismuth  and  antimony  ex-  Electrification  of  Steam. — Shelford   Bidwell 

cepted.     Hugo  Roller  (Vienna  "Bericht«,"  ii,  (London  Physical  Society,  Dec.  6,  1889)  finds 

93)  has  measured  the  resistances  of  various  di-  that  the  opacity  of  a  jet  of  ste>am  is  increased  by 

electrics  in  mercuify  units  with  the  following  bringing  electrified  points  near  it,  and  that  its 

results :  color  changes  to  orange-brown.    There  is  little 

^^^p                     1^  ^  IQT  or  no  absorption  in  the  spectrum  of  a  non-electri- 

AlcohoL. '.*.'. *.*...'.*.  »)0  **  fied  jet,  but  on  electrification  the  violet  di«ip- 

Ether 200  **  pears  and  the  blue  and  green  diminish.    Bid- 

Pai^T""^: loX  -  ^®^^  concludes  that  electrification  increases  the 

Hard  giaw  ..'.'. ..."  lOOx  io»  size  of  the  water  particles  from  something  small 

Soft  glass 10  *•  compared  to  the  wave  length  of  light,  to  about 

3TjJiyTj inch.  Allied  phenomena  with  a  wat«r  jet 
were  observed  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  who  found  that 
Pure  water  is  probably  non-conductive,  but  if  electrification  made  a  straggling  jet  more  co- 
it  stands  in  glass  it  rises  in  conductivity  from  herent.  This  may  explain  the  darkness  of  a 
day  to  day  by  dissolving  the  glass.  (See  also  *SV  thundercloud  and  the  lurid  light  that  accom- 
Jution.)  Ilerr  Pfeiffar(  Wiedemann's  "Annalen")  panics  it.  Similar  observations  were  made  by 
finds  that  water,  if  purified  as  thoroughly  as  the  late  Robert  Helmholtz.  The  sudden  con- 
possible,  when  standing  in  air  shows  at  first  a  densation  is  due  perhaps  to  molecular  tremors 
decrease  in  conductivity,  which  gradually  gives  or  shocks,  as  when  a  supersaturated  solution  is 
place   to  the  normal  decrease,  and  that   this  crystallized. 
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LiglUning, — Von  Tjepel  has  succeeded  in  irai-  there  is  a  blue  pole  of  increasing  power  in  China, 

tating  globular  lightning  with  an  influence  raa-  a  probable  decrease  of  vertical  force  in  the  high 

chine  by  holding  two  thin  brass  points  that  are  latitudes  of  North  America,  and  general  change 

connected  with  the  poles  at  the  proper  distances  in  the  relative  power  of  the  various  poles.  There 

from  opposite  sides  of  an  insulated  plate  of  mica,  are  local  magnetic  disturbances  even  in  solitary 

ebonit«,  or  glass.    Small  red,  luminous  balls  ap-  islands.    No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe- 

pear,   sometimes  moving  about — now  quickly,  nomena  has  yet  been  found, 

now  slowly — sometimes  standing  still.    A  slight  Magnetism  of  a   Laboratory, — The  Jefferson 

air  current  causes  the  spherules  to  disappear  with  Laboratory  at  Harvard  was  purposely  built  with 

a  hiss.    Small  particles  of  liquid  or  dust  appear  little  or  no  in>n,  that  the  magnetic  field  might 

to  carry  the  light.    The  phenomena  are  due  to  be  regular.    R.  W.  Willson,  who  has  tested  the 

we4ik  tension:  higher  potential  gives  rise  to  a  field,    however,  finds    it    extremely    irregular, 

spark  discharge.  steam  pipes,  a  stove,  and  even  the  brick  instru- 

Aciion  of  Flames, — The  British  Association  ment  piers,  containing  enough  free  magnetism 

committee  that  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  to  produce  an  effect. 

subject  of  the  discharge  of  electrified  b^ies  by  Magneti&ni  of  a  Railway, — Trains  on  the  Cein- 

flames  finds  (Newcastle,  1889)  that  contact  is  ture  railwav  at  Paris  disturb  the  bifilar  magnet- 

not  necessary,  and  that  the  discharge  is  due  to  a  ometer  at  Montsouris  Observatory,  sixty  metres 

molecular  action  that  moves  faster  than  light.  distant.    The  line  crosses  the  magnetic  meridian, 

A'erve  Eleetrtcity, — Herr  Taschenoff  (Pfiflger's  and  the  wheel  tires  thus  become  magnetized  by 

^  Archiv.")  finds  that  an  electric  current  is  pro-  induction. 

duced  in  the  skin  by  mental  excitation.  He  ap-  Optical  Effects, — H.  E.  J.  G.  du  Bois,  of  Stras- 
plied  clay  electrodes  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  burg  University  ("Philosophical  Magazine," 
and  after  compensating  the  normal  current  noted  March),  from  experiments  on  Kerr's  phenome- 
the  effect  of  mental  stimulus.  Tickling  caused  non  (the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
a  deflection,  and  so  did  hot  water,  cold,  a  prick,  a  beam  reflected  from  a  magnet),  concludes  that 
sound,  light,  taste,  and  odors.  Imagination  also  it  depends  solely  on  the  magnetization  that  ex- 
produced  an  effect,  and  an  expectont  state  of  ists  immediately  behind  the  mirror  surface.  At 
mind  was  accompanied  by  irregular  oscillation  least  part  of  the  radiation  penetrates  below  the 
of  the  galvanometer.  surface  and  is  there  acted  on. 

Mag^netism.    Its  Nature, — Prof.  J.  A.  Ewing  Effect  of  an  Electric  Current, — C.  G.  Kente 

(Ix>ndon  Royal  Society,  June  19)  grouped  near  ("  Philosophical  Magazine,"  September)  flnds  that 

one  another  a  lar^e  number  of  small  pivoted  a  linear  current  modifies  the  properties  of  iron 

magnets,  and  studied  their  configuration  and  in  relation  to  magnetic  after-effect  m  three  ways : 

the  manner  in  which  it  yields  to  external  mag-  1.  The  total  range  of  magnetic  intensity  that  is 

netic  force.    The  results  do  not  support  the  the-  produced  by  a  given  cyclic  variation  of  magnetic 

ory  that  the  molecules  in  an  unmagnetized  sub-  force  is  less  when  the  current  fiows ;  2.  When  a 

stance  form  closed  chains,  but  lead  to  the  con-  linear  current  flows,  the  average  intensity  of  a 

clasion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  any  cycle  no  longer  corresponds  to  zero  polarity,  but 

arbitary  restraint.    J.  Hopkinson.  in  an  address  for  a  current  in  one  direction  it  oscillates  about  a 

before  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Jan.  positive,  and  for  one  in  the  other,  about  a  negative 

9).  sums  up  recent  discoveries  in  magnetism.   He  value ;  8.  A  current  passinc:  along  a  wire  that  is 

remarks  that  all  magnetic  substance,  are,  com-  being  magnetized,  diminishes  its  susceptibility, 

paratively  speaking,  enormously  magnetic,  and  but  ttie  effect  is  more  pronounced  when  the  wire 

that  there  is  no  gimlation  in  properties  from  the  is  acquiring  longitudinal  polarity  in  an  opposite 

magnetic  to  the  non-magnetic.    He  states  that  direction  to  that  in  which  the  current  flows, 

the  energy  lost  in  a  complete  cycle  of  reversals  of  Hence,  during  any  cyclic  oiieration  the  wire 

magnetism  in  Whitworth  mild  steel  is  10,(X)0  tends  to  acquire  a  polarity  in  tne  direction  of  the 

ergs  per  cubic  centimetre ;  in  oil-hardened  steel,  current. 

100.000;  and  in  tungsten  steel,  200j000.  The  Ft7/art  i\)in/«.— These  are  the  values  of  mag- 
importance  of  such  measurements  is  seen  in  the  netic  force  for  which  traction  produces  no 
fact  that  this  quantity  should  be  low  in  dynamo  change  in  permeability.  H.  Tomlinson  (London 
armatures.  He  says  that  the  magnetic  proper-  Physical  Society,  March  21)  finds  that  for  an- 
ties  of  iron  are  easily  destroyed  by  alloying  with  nealed  unstrained  iron  this  critical  value  of  the 
a  9maU  quantity  of  manganese  and  that  sucu  an  force  decreases  as  the  load  increases,  and  that 
alloy  shows  no  sign  of  hysteresis  ('*  Annual  Cyclo-  the  Villari  point  is  lower  for  temporary  than  for 
papdia,'*  1889,  page  702).  So  far  as  known,  no  total  magnetization.  In  unstrained  nickel  the 
one  has  proposed  to  explain  the  fundamental  critical  value  is  greater  than  in  iron.  In  penna- 
anomaly,  Wny  do  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  pos-  nently  strained  iron,  for  forces  from  0*03  to  0*3, 
sess  a  property  not  shared  by  other  metals!  The  there  is  no  Villari  point ;  and  the  sjime  is  true  of 
rest  may  fee  magnetic  at  very  low  temperatures,  nickel  for  minute  forces.  Iron  has  two  Villari 
but  we  nave  no  experimental  indication  of  it.  points  for  higher  forces,  but  with  very  high  ones 

7%«  Earth^s  Magnetism, — The  results  of  the  the  wire  breaks  before  the  second  is  reached. 

"Challenger"  expedition  of  1882,  as    reganls  Diamagnetism, — Lodge,  commenting  on  Du- 

ina*nietic  observations,  have  just  been  discussed.  hem*s  experiments  ("Annual  Cvclopii'dia,"  18^9, 

1  w  jyeneral,  the  earth's  magnetic  areas,  or  "  poles,"  page  70»S),  says  that  a  perpetual-motion  machine 

s(«cm  fixed  in  position.    Near  a  line  from  North  could  be  constructed  if  they  were  true,    A  wheel 

Cape  to  Cape  Ilom  are  some  of  the  foci  of  great-  with  a  diamagnetic  rim  might  spin  near  a  per- 

est  secular  change.    If  the  word  "  red  "  be  used  manent  magnet  so  that  one  side  should  approach 

to  indicate  the  north-seeking'  end  of  the  mag-  and  the  other  recede  from  a  strong  field.    For  a 

netic  needle  and  *'  blue  "  to  signify  the  opposite,  fast  spin  the  diamagnetism  would  lag  behind  the 
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magnetizing  force.  The  receding  side  would  be  function  is  more  complicated  than  structure,  the 
repelled  more  powerfully  than  the  other,  and  so  result  of  proceeding,  as  physiology  normally  does, 
the  motion  would  be  kept  up.  There  are  several  from  structure  to  function,  must  inevitably  be 
ways  of  reconciling  this  conclusion  with  received  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  functional  dif- 
ideas.  Perhapi«  the  action  may  be  instantaneous,  ferences  which  have  no  structural  difference  to 
Perhaps,  according  to  Parker,  actual  diamagnet-  explain  them.  Thus  the  investigation  of  special 
ism  has  no  real  existence.  Lodge  suggests  that  organs,  such  as  the  eye,  or  a  gland,  like  the  lirer. 
the  energy  of  the  supposed  perpetual  motion  leads  up  to  plurality  of  function  with  unity  of 
might  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  magnetic  structure,  the  unity  being  represented  by  a  Jim- 
field — because  the  spinning  of  the  wheel  may  de-  pie  structural  element — be  it  retinal  cone  or  ceil 
magnetize  the  permanent  magnet.  The  forces  — possessed  of  numerous  endowments;.  When- 
concerned  are  so  small  that  actual  experiment  ever  this  point  is  reached,  we  take  the  prr>bleiD 
can  hardly  decide  the  matter.  in  reverse— that  is,  use  analysis  of  functioo  as^  a 
PMYSIOLOGY.  In  his  presidential  address  guide  to  the  ultra  -  microscopical  analysis  of 
before  the  biological  section  of  the  British  Asso-  structure.  Some  of  the  greatest  advanceii  in 
ciation.  Prof.  J.  S.  Burdon  Sanderson  pointed  physiological  science  have  been  made  in  thii 
out  that  physiology  had  suffered  in  interest  from  direction,  in  which  the  recognition  of  function 
the  separation  which  had  been  made  of  it,  in  the  has  preceded  the  knowledge  of  structure.  Dur- 
splitting  up  of  the  sciences,  from  morphology,  ing  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  histology  has 
While  morphology,  studying  the  onler  of  the  carried  its  methods  of  research  to  such  a  degree 
plant  and  animal  world,' was  attractive  to  the  of  perfection  that  further  improTement  seems 
oeginner  and  satisfactory  to  the  mature  student,  hardly  possible.  As  compared  with  these  subtle 
phvsiology  presented  dilDculties  which  are  apt  refinements,  the  ** minute  anatomy"  of  thirty 
to  be  discouraging  to  the  beginner ;  while  to  the  years  ago  appears  coarse,  the  skill  for  which  we 
mature  student  it  fails  to  present  a  system  of  once  took  credit  but  clumsiness.  It  is  by  differ- 
knowledge  of  which  all  the  parts  are'interde-  ent  methods  of  investigation  that  our  better 
pendent  and  can  be  referred  to  one  fundamental  equipped  successors  must  gain  insight  of  thoAe 
princifile  comparable  to  that  of  development  or  vital  processes  of  which  even  the  ultimate  resuit» 
evolution.  Now  that  the  best  minds  are  directed  of  microscopical  analysis  will  ever  be,  as  they 
with  more  concentration  than  ever  before  to  are  now,  onfv  the  outward  and  visible  sigu. 
those  questions  which  relate  to  the  elementary  Nervoas  System. — The  influence  which  leadi^ 
endowments  of  living  matter,  the  author  coulci  to  the  production  of  the  convolutions  on  the 
predict  that  it  was  in  that  direction  of  element-  surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  thus 
ary  physiology  that  the  advance  of  the  next  explained  by  Dr.  G.  Jelgersma,  of  Meerenberg: 
twenty  years  would  be  made.  The  work  of  The  gray  cortex  of  Ihe  cerebrum,  which  in  dif- 
investigating  the  special  functions  of  organs,  ferent  forms  of  the  same  animal  group  presenes 
which  during  the  last  two  decades  has  yielded  a  tolerably  constant  thickness,  increases  by  sur- 
such  splendid  results,  is  still  proceeding,  and  face  extension.  Now,  if  we  extend  the  surface 
every  year  new  ground  is  being  broken  and  new  of  a  smooth-brained  animal,  say  four  times,  we 
and  fruitful  lines  of  experimental  inquiry  are  be-  must  provide  eight  times  as  much  white  matter 
ing  opened  up;  but  the  further  the  physiologisc  to  fill  the  interior  of  the  gray  capsule,  if  we  de- 
advances  in  tnis  work  of  analysis  and  differen-  sire  to  keep  the  surface  even :  or.  to  put  it  in 
tiation  the  more  frequently  does  he  find  his  at-  different  terms,  if  we  lengthen  out  the  radius  of 
tention  arrested  by  deeper  questions  relating  to  the  brain  ten  times,  we  acquire  a  surface  exten- 
the  essential  endowments  of  living  matter,  of  sion  one  hundred  times  greater,  and  an  internal 
which  even  the  most  highly  differentiated  func-  capacity  one  thousand  times  greater.  The  geo- 
tions  of  the  animal  or  plant  organism  are  the  metrical  law  involved  is  that  in  the  growth  of  a 
outcome.  In  our  science  the  order  of  progress  body  the  surface  increases  with  the  second,  but 
has  hitherto  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  re-  the  interior  with  the  third  power  of  the  radius, 
verse  of  the  order  of  Nature.  Nature  begins  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident,  seeing  that 
with  the  elementarv  and  ends  with  the  complex  the  proportion  of  internal  white  matter  and  ex- 
(first  the  ama^ba,  tlien  the  man).  Our  mode  of  ternal  gray  matter  is  in  all  cases  unifonn,  that 
investigation  has  to  begin  at  the  end.  And  this  in  the  evolution  of  a  large  animal  from  a  small 
not  merely  for  the  historical  reason  that  the  first  one  a  disproportion  between  the  gray  capsule 
stimulus  to  physiological  inquiry  was  man's  rea-  and  the  wtiite  core  of  the  cerebrum  raiist  resell, 
sonable  desire  to  know  himself,  but  because  differ-  This  is  compensated  for  by  the  extended  cortex 
entiation  actually  involves  simplification.  Phys-  placing  itself  in  folds  or  puckers,  and  then?bT 
iology,  therefore,  first  studies  man  and  the  higher  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  capsule  to  a  degn^ 
animals,  and  proceeds  to  the  higher  plants,  then  which  brings  it  into  correspondence  with  the 
to  invertebrates  and  cryptogams,  endim?  where  white  contents.  Consequently,  "  the  formation 
development  begins,  ^rom  the  beginning  her  of  the  convolutions  and  furrows  is  simply  the 
aim  has  been  to  correlate  function  with  struct-  result  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
ure — at  first  roughly,  afterward,  when  her  meth-  ficial  layer  to  increase  by  surface  extension  and 
ods  of  observation  became  scientific,  more  and  of  a  mutual  space  accommodation  of  the  gr»r 
more  accurately — the  principle  being  that  every  substance  and  of  the  white  conducting  paths*" 
appreciable  difference  of  structure  corresponds  Thesametheory  has  been  independent lyadvanci'd 
to  a  difference  of  function  ;  and  conversely  that  by  Prof.  George  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  Trinity  College, 
each  endowment  of  a  living  organ  must  be  ex-  Dublin. 

plained,  if  explained  at  all,  as  springing  from  its  The  effect  upon  the  bodily  temperature  of 
structure.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  where  this  lesions  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thai- 
method  must  ultimately  lead  us.  For  inasmuch  as  am  us  has  been  studied  by  W.  Hale  W'hite,  M.  D« 
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with  careful  attention  to  avoiding  the  sources  of  tive  condition  of  diminished  reconstruction  as 

error  to  which  previous  experiments  were  liable,  well  as  by  the  positive  one  of  actual  irritation  hj 

The  conclusions  are  adduced  that  lesions  of  the  the  products  of  metabolism.    The  facts  at  pres- 

white  substance  are  incompetent  to  produce  a  ent  ascertained  seem  to  prove  that  the  negative 

rise  of  temperature  unless  they  touch  the  gray  and  the  positive  states  are  both  operative  in  the 

matter  of  the  central  ganglia ;  that  lesions  of  causation  of  fatigue. 

the  corpus  striatum  prepuce  usuall v  a  consider-  A  study  of  electrical  currents  in  the  skin  from 

able  rise;  that  when  the  optic  thalamus  is  in-  mental  excitation  has  been  made  by  Herr  Tarch- 

jured,  the  rise  attains  its  highest  point  in  six  or  enoff.    Unpolarizable  clay  electrodes,  connected 

seven  hours  and  has  an  average  duration  of  forty  with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  were  applied  to 

hours;    and,   on   the  whole,  that    the   corpus  various  parts,  and  after  compensation  of  any 

striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus  have,  in  rabbits  currents  that  occurred  during  rest,  the  effects  of 

at  least,  the  power  of  modifying  the  temperature  mental  stimulation  were  noted.    Light  tickling 

of  the  body,  and  that  the  surrounding  white  with  a  bnish,  hot  water,  sound,  light,  taste,  and 

matter  has  no  such  function.    A  similar  result  smell  stimuli  caused,  after  a  brief    period  of 

has  been  observed  in  man  in  cases  of  patients  latency,  a  gradually  increasing  deflection ;  cold, 

who  were  under  the  author's  care.  or  the  pain  from  a  needle  prick,  the  same  effect 

The  questions  have  been  investigated  by  in  a  less  degree.  If  the  eyes  have  been  closed 
Humphry  D.  Rolleston  whether  there  is  any  for  some  time,  the  mere  opening  of  them  causes 
evolution  of  heat  during  the  passage  of  a  nerv-  a  considerable  deflection  from  the  skin  of  the 
ous  impulse,  and  as  to  the  production  of  heat  hand.  Different  colors  here  acted  unequally, 
in  a  nerve  during  the  process  of  dyin^.  The  The  cun'ents  also  arise  when  the  sensations  are 
first  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  no  merely  imagined.  Mental  effort  produces  cur- 
evidence  having  been  produced  in  the  experi-  rents  varying  with  its  amount.  Under  tense  ex- 
ments  of  any  heat  being  evolved  from  the  nerve  pectation  the  oscillations  are  irregular.  When 
trunk ;  and  the  secona  question  alBrmatively,  the  electrodes  are  on  the  hand  or  arm,  a  volun- 
the  dying  nerve  having  evolved  enough  heat  to  tary  movement  gives  a  strong  current.  In  all  the 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  in  experiments  it  appeared  that,  with  equal  nerve 
contact  with  it  |°  C.  The  evolution  of  heat  excitation,  the  strength  of  the  skin  currents  de- 
roughly  corresponds  with  the  intensity  of  the  pended  on  the  degree  to  which  the  part  of  the 
natural  nerve  current,  but  this  is  not  constant  skin  bearing  the  dectrodes  was  furnished  with 
absolutely.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  sweat  glands, 
nerves  die  at  different  rates.'  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Qold- 

In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Joseph  on  the  in-  scheider,  of  Berlin,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the 

fluence  of  the  nerves  on  the  skin,  a  piece  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  joints  is  dependent  not  so 

second  cervical  nerve  was    excised    from    the  much  upon  the  irritability  of  the  surfaces  of  the 

ganglion.    A  few  days  afterward,  the  author  ob-  joints  as  on  that  of  the  epiphyses.     The  |^reat- 

served  behind  the  ear  of  the  side  operated  upon  est  effect  was  produced  b;^  direct  stimulation  of 

a  circumscribed  spot  from  which  the  hair  nad  the  marrow  of  the  respective  bones,  while  stimu- 

fallen  out,  but  which  indicated  no  other  change,  lation  of  the  compact  bone  substance  showed 

By  microscopic  examination  the  hair  papills  and  that  this  was  insensitive. 

the  hair  roots  were  found  to  be  absent  from  the  Circalatlon. — As  the  result  of  his  studies  on 

hairless  spot,  while  the  other  constituents  of  the  the  blood  corpuscles.  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot  reports  the 

skin  remained  as  they  were.  The  author  regarded  conclusion  that  they  are  derived  from  cells  in  the 

this  result  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  trophic  interior  of  the  primitive  blood  vessels,  these  cells 

nerves.  resulting  from  a  multiplication  of  the  cells  com- 

The  physiology  of  fatigue  has  been  the  sub-  posing  thevessel walls.  The  corpuscle  thus  formed 

ject  of  elaborate  researches,  the  results  of  which  gains,  in  its  mature  stage,  by  an  increase  of  its 

are  still  indeterminate.    In  regard  to  the  points  protoplasm.    In  some  animals  the  nucleus  syn- 

of  the  nervous  system  first  affected.  Dr.  G.  V.  chronously   diminishes.      These    are   the    red 

Poore,  in  his  papers  on  "  Writer's  Cramp "  and  corpuscles.     The  white  corpuscles  are  formed 

allied  affections,  adduces  facts  that  tend  to  sup-  in   the  tissues  by  a  change  from  certain  tis- 

port  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  situated  in  the  sue   cells   derived    from    the    middle   embry- 

Seripheral  apparatus.  The  experimental  evi-  onic  layer.  These  appear  in  the  blood  at  the 
ence  adduced  by  Dr.  Augustus  Waller  is  con-  time  when  the  red  cells  are  about  half-way  be- 
finnatory  of  this  view.  The  pathological  mani-  tween  the  embryonic  and  mature  forms.  A 
festations  are  also  not  sufficiently  understood,  third  corpuscle  is  without  a  nucleus  and  is  sim- 
Prof.  Angelo  Mosso  says  that  fatigue  carried  be-  ply  a  differentiated  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of 
yond  the  moderate  stage,  at  which  it  is  bene-  the  vessel  walls.  These  are  the  true  red  corpus- 
ficial,  subjects  the  blood  to  a  decomposing  pro-  cles.  Briefly,  then,  there  are  four  stages  in 
cess  through  the  infiltration  into  it  of  substences  corpuscle  development — the  original  nucleated 
which  act  as  poisons — substances  which,  when  red  corpuscle,  the  stage  of  the  same  in  which 
injected  into  the  circulation  of  healthy  animals,  the  nucleus  is  markealy  granular  and  the  pro- 
induce  malaise  and  all  the  signs  of  excessive  ex-  toplasm  increased,  the  embryonic  or  amphioian 
haustion.  That  the  chief  cause  of  fatigue  is  the  form,  and  the  final  true  non-nucleated  red  cor- 
production  of  certain  substances  and  their  action  puscle ;  the  white  cells  appear  between  the  second 
on  the  tissues  is  not  a  self-evident  proposition,  and  third  stages. 

because  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  any  tissue  ex-  The  problem  of  the  coagulation  of  blood  recog- 
cited  unduly  in  a  given  space  of  time  mus?t  be-  nizes  three  factors  as  having  a  part  in  the  op- 
come  exhausted.  And  it  is  equally  possible  that  eration,  viz.,  a  coagulable  material,  a  ferment, 
fatigue  as  a  sensation  may  be  caused  oy  the  nega-  and  certain  salts.    Investigation  has  been  pre- 
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dominantly  directed  to  the  first  two  factors,  swelling  of  the  fucoid  laminaria  in  distilled 

while  the  third  has  been  left  in  comparative  neg-  ter  is  not  lessened  by  the  addition  of  sodium  or 

lect    In  entering  upon  its  study,  Sydney  Ring-  potassium  salts,  but  is  greatly  controlled  by  the 

er  and  Harrington  Sainsbury  find  a  similarity  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  a  calcium  salL 

between  the  act  of  muscular  stiffening  in  rigor  The  current  substance  binding  the  cells  in  both 

mortis  and  the  act  of  clotting  of  the  blood.    In  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  appears  to  be  sim- 

both  there  are  the  passage  of  a  substance  from  ilarly  affected  oy  lime,  which  hmders  their  \w\a- 

the  liauid  to  the  solid  state,  with  evolution  of  bition  of  water  and  prevents  swelling  in  the  al- 

heat,  tne  development  of  an  acid,  and  the  ap-  gie  and  disinte^ation  in  the  case  of  the  fish, 

pearance  of  carbonic  acid.  From  this  comparison  Continuing  his  investigation.  Dr.  Ringa''s  latest 

the  passage  is  direct  to  a  comparison  between  paper  is  on  the  influence  of  lime^  sodium,  and 

the  contiuction  of  muscular  fiber  and  the  act  of  potassium  salts  on  the  development  of  ova  and 

clotting  of  the  blood.  Experiments  wilh  contract-  growth  of  tadpoles.    Frog*s  spawn  placed  in 

in^  muscles  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  cer-  distilled  water  develops  not  at  all,  or  but  little, 

tamsaltsexertsamarkedeffect  on  theactofcon-  but  undergoes  a  swelling  of  the  roucilaginoiis 

traction ;  and  among  salts  those  of  lime  are  cata-  envelope  and  a  separation  and  enlargement  of 

bolic  in  function,  eftecting  a  passage  from  high-  the  vitelline  membrane.     With  chloriae  and  ni* 

er  to  lower  vitality,  while  those  of  potassium  are  trate  of  lime  development  proceeds  further  than 

anabolic,  or  of  an  opi>osite  character.    The  au-  with  distilled  water,  but  not  so  far  as  with  c?al- 

thors  inquired  in  their  experiments  whether  a  cium  sulphate,  while  this,  in  its  turn,  is  far  infe- 

similar  relation  of  the  salts  obtained  to  the  act  rior  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime.  These  results 

of  clotting.    Their  conclusions  are  a  confirma-  correspond  to  tne  influence  of  lime  salts  on  the 

tion  of  the  statement  made  by  Green  that  calci-  frog^'s  neart.    Tadpoles  placed  in  distiUed  water 

um  is  an  essential  to  the  act  of  clotting ;  ampli-  die  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  while  the 

fication  of  his  statement  by  the  determination  epithelium  separates  in  flakes.  They  likewise  die 

that  calcium  chloride  is  a  very  efilcient  salt  in  sooner  in  water  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda, 

favoring  clotting,  and  conclusion  from  experi-  lime  water,  calcium  chloride,  and  sulphate  of 

ments  of  themselves  and  others  that  the  effect  lime ;  while  carbonate  of  lime  and  tribasic  phos- 

of  calcium  is  a  generic  effect,  belonging  proba-  phate  of  lime  sustain  life  for  a  considerable  time, 

bly  to  aJl  its  salts ;  determination  that  strontium  The  author  invites  attention  to  the  interesting 

and  barium  act  like  calcium,  but  are  less  power-  fact  brought  out  in  his  experiments  that  those 

ful ;  suggestion  that  this  action  will  be  found  to  lime  salts  most  efficacious  in  sustaining  function 

appertam  to  the  salts  of  strontium  and  barium  of  cardiac  tissue  are  tho^  best  adapted  to  sas> 

generally;  determination  of  the  restraining  action  tain  life  in  ova  and  tadpoles.    He  also  remarks 

of  potassium  and  sodium  salts — the  potassium  that  it  wonld  appear  that  those  salts  of  lime  in 

effect  being  less  than  the  sodium  effect ;  and  an-  which  the  lime  atom  is  least  saturated  by  the 

tagonism  of  the  salts  of  lime,  strontium,  and  acid  are  the  most  capable  of  sustaining  function, 
barium  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  potassium  and        Investigations  of  the  regulation  of  the  blood 

sodium  on  the  other.  supply  of  the  brain  have  been  conducted  by  C. 

An  Investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  first  sound  S.  Ko^  and  C.  S.  Sherrington  in  experiments  on 

of  the  heart  by  J.  Berry  Haycraft  was  directed  the  stimulation  of  various  nerves  and  the  action 

to  the  determination  of  the  question  of  fact,  of  a  number  of  drugs.     The  principal  general 

whether  the  resonance  tones,  or  muscle  sounds  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  are  that  the 

which  will  undoubtedly  accompany  the  contrac-  blood  supply  of  the  brain  varies  directly  with 

tion  of  the  ventricle  are  accompanied  by  a  true  the  blood  pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries ;  that 

valvular  note  as  well.    The  author,  who  believes  when  the  vaso-constrictor  centers  are  excited  di- 

his  own  ear  to  be  tolerably  good,  availed  himself  rectly  in  the  normal  animal,  bv  interference  with 

of  the  assistance  of  two  other  gentlemen,  who  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  oord.  the 

had  musical  attainments  of  a  high  order.    The  rise  of  the  aortic  blood  pressure  which  results 

conclusion  drawn  from  the  experiments  is  that  is  advantageous  to  the  economy  in  that  it  in- 

the  first  heart  sound  is  an  impure  musical  note,  creases  the  blood  supply  of  the  central  nerv- 

a  minor  third  below  the  second  sound,  and  in  ous  system ;  that  the  rise  of  arterial  pressure, 

the  bass  del    It  is  a  valvular  sound  like  the  sec-  which  may  result  from  certain  centripetal  nerve 

ond  sound.    It  is  accompanied  by  resonance  tones  impulses,  is  of  benefit  to  the  economy  by  increas- 

of  the  chest,  stethoscope,  and  ear,  which  are  pro-  ing  the  blood  supply  of  the  central  nervous  system, 

duced  by  the  shock  of  the  contracting  heart.    It  which  is  called  into  increased  functional  activity 

is  also  possible  that  concomitant  sounds  are  pro-  by  the  impulses  in  question,  as  well  as  by  aiding 

duced  oy  the  rushing  of  the  blood  and  other  tne  congestion  of  the  part  of  the  bodywhenc^e 

minor  disturbances.  the  impulses  are  derived ;  that  there  is  no  evi- 

Experiments  by  Sydney  Ringer  previously  re-  dence  of  the  existence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  for 
ported  upon  have  shown  that  heart  contractility  the  brain  outside  of  the  cerebro-spinal  canal: 
in  frogs  is  sustained  by  an  adequate  mixture  of  and  that  the  chemical  products  of  cerebral  me- 
calcium  and  potassium  salts  in  saline  solution ;  tabolism  contained  in  tne  lymph  that  bathes  the 
that  while  distilled  water  is  by  reason  of  its  disin-  walls  of  the  arterioles  of  the  brain  can  cause  va- 
tegrating  action  on  the  exposed  tissues  destruct-  riations  of  the  caliber  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and 
ive  to  fishes,  the  effect  of  sodium  chloride,  so-  that  in  this  reaction  the  brain  possesses  an  in- 
dium bicarbonate,  and  potassium  chloride  added  trinsic  mechanism  by  which  its  vascular  supply 
singly  is  to  cause  life  to  be  sustained  much  can  be  varied  locally  in  correspondence  with  lo- 
longer ;  that  distilled  water  quickly  disintegrates  cal  variations  of  functional  activity, 
the  tissues  of  cilia,  while  sodium  and  calcium  The  view  having  been  put  forward  by  Kick 
salts    prevent    their   disintegration ;   and  that  that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  clotting  ferments 
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is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  or-  Apart  from  their  bearinj^  on  the  fate  of  corpus- 
dinary  digestive  enzymes,  the  subject  has  been  cles  after  transfusion,  his  results  point  to  peri- 
more  fully  investigated  b^  A.  Sheridan  Lea  and  toneal  transfusion  as  an  effective  method  for 
W.  Lee  Dickinson.  Their  conclusions  are  ad-  raising  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood, 
verse  to  the  validity  of  Fick*s  view,  and  in  the  It  was  established  by  Haycraft  that  a  watery 
results  they  obtained  they  see  nothing  but  a  con-  extract  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  medicinal 
firmation  of  what  had  previously  b^n  believed  leech  has,  when  mixed  with  shed  blood  or  in- 
as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  rennin  and  fibrin  jected  into  the  circulation,  a  strong  delaying  or 
ferment  being  essentially  similar,  as  far  as  con-  preventing  action  upon  clothing.  W.  L.  Dick- 
cems  contact  between  the  ferment  and  the  altera-  inson  has  experimented  witn  a  view  to  isolating 
ble  substance  to  that  of  other  well-characterized  the  active  principle  of  this  extract  and  studying 
enzymes.  its  action.  The  reactions  of  leech  extract  show 
.  The  object  of  a  series  of  plethysmographic  that  it  contains  a  proteid  with  some  features  in 
studies  by  Henry  Sewall  and  Eilmer'Sanford  was  common  with  KOhne^s  proto-albumen,  and  other 
to  determine  the  effect  of  electrical  stimulation  features  in  common  witii  deutero-albumen.  It  is 
upon  the  blood  vessels  of  man  by  measuring  the  found  to  exercise  a  destructive  action  on  fibrin 
changes  in  volume  of  the  organ  supplied  by  them,  ferment ;  and  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  con- 
The  organs  stimulated  were  the  nnger,  by  pas-  eluding  that  cell  globulin  may  be  deprived  by 
sage  of  electric  currents  superficially  through  it,  it  of  fibrino-plastic  power  without  suffering  alter- 
and  those  tissues  of  the  forearm  to  which  the  ul-  ation  in  its  physico-chemical  qualities, 
nar  nerve  is  distributed  below  the  elbow.  Differ-  An  instrument  used  by  Dr.  G.  N.  Stewart  to 
ent  forms  of  current  were  applied,  of  which  rate  measure  differences  of  temperature  between  the 
of  interruption  and  direction  appeared  to  have,  of  artery  and  vein  of  a  limb  or  organ,  consists  of  a 
themselves,  no  characteristic  influence.  The  in-  pair  of  vulcanite  holders,  each  having  a  fine  plati- 
tensity  of  the  stimulus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  num  wire  disposed  in  a  gproove  which  receives  the 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  vessel.  The  measurement  is  made  by  the  resist- 
effects  produced.  Strong  stimulation  causea  pro-  ance  method.  The  method  has  the  advantage 
nounced  and  lon^-continued  contraction  of  the  that  the  vessels  do  not  re<}uire  to  be  opened, 
blood  vessels,  while  weak  or  moderately  strong  The  temperature  measured  is  really  that  of  the 
stimulation  was  accompanied,  after  an  initiiu  outside  of  the  vessel,  but  when  the  latter  is  in- 
temporary  contraction,  by  vascular  dilatation,  closed  in  the  groove  this  can  not  differ  apprecia- 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  after-action  ap-  bly  from  that  of  the  blood, 
peared  to  depend  more  on  the  condition  of  irri-  Concerning  the  effects  of  inhalations  of  certain 
t&bility  of  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  than  on  the  anaesthetics  on  the  circulation  and  respiration, 
strength  or  character  of  the  irritation  employed.  Dr.  LShers  says  that  bromethyl  slows  the  respira- 
The  results  obtained  from  direct  stimulation  of  tion,  leaving  the  inspirations  unaltered,  but  ren- 
the  finger  differed  from  those  due  to  irritation  of  dering  the  expirations  weaker  and  weaker  till 
the  ulnar  nerve  in  the  greater  frequency  with  they  disappear;  at  an  early  stage  of  its  action 
which  simple  contraction  occurred  in  the  first  respiration  becomes  afain  normal  if  the  animal 
ease,  while  in  the  second  case  dilatation  both  is  supplied  with  fresn  air,  but  later  on  this 
during  and  after  stimulation  was  a  usual  effect,  is  not  the  case,  and  death  ensues  by  the  ac- 
The  most  important  conclusion  to  which  the  ex-  tion  of  the  drug  on  the  heart.  The  effect  on  the 
periments  lead  is  that  the  results  appear  to  be  circulation  is  to  quicken  it  at  once ;  the  blood 
due  not  to  direct  excitement  of  the  peripheral  pressure  falls,  the  pulse  becomes  arhythmic,  and 
blood  vessels  or  their  motor  nerves,  but  to  reflex  flnally  ceases :  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  now 
action  through  stimulation  of  sensory  fllaments.  found  to  be  empty,  while  the  right  is  gorged  with 
It  has  been  observed  that  intraperitoneal  trans-  blood.  It  hence  appeals  that  bromethyl  affects 
fusion  of  blood  is  followed  in  a  very  short  time  by  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  differently,  and  thus 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  corpuscles,  amount-  probably  gives  rise  to  asymmetry  of  the  pulse, 
ing  sometimes  to  84  or  40  per  cent,  in  the  course  When  the  vagi  are  cut  off  the  effect  of  the  drug 
of  a  few  hours.  The  effect  was  ascribed  by  some  on  both  circulation  and  respiration  is  longer  in 
authors  to  absorption  of  red  corpuscles  from  the  appearing.  Nitrous  oxide  has  a  more  powerful 
peritoneal  cavity ;  but  William  Hunter  main-  action  on  respiration ;  the  inspirations  diminish 
tained  that  the  rise  in  number  was  more  appar-  rapidly  and  cease  suddenly.  Normal  respiration 
ent  than  real,  and  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  may  be  restored  by  fresh  air  if  the  action  of  the 
density  of  the  circulating  blood  resulting  from  drug  has  not  been  too  prolonged.  The  effect  on 
the  operation.  The  operation  was  accompanied  the  heart  is  to  increase  the  blood  pressure.  The 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation  as  well  as  general  conclusion  is  that  bromethyl  must  be 
by  changes  in  the  blood,  and  indicated  to  Mr.  more  cautiously  employed  than  nitrous  oxide. 
Hunter  that  both  results  pointed  to  an  effusion  Respiration. — The  object  of  a  paper  by 
of  serum  from  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneal  serous  Henry  Sewall  and  Myra  E.  Pollard  on  the  rela- 
surfaces.  This  effusion,  leading  to  a  conccntra-  tions  of  diaphragmatic  and  costal  respiration  is 
tion  of  the  circulating  blood,  would,  apart  from  to  emphasize  the  physiological  relations  already 
any  absorption  of  corpuscles,  cause  an  apparent  known  to  exist  between  the  different  groups  of 
rise  in  the  number  of  corpuscles  per  cubic  mille-  respiratory  muscles  (those  which  produce  changes 
metre  of  blood  remaining.  Besides  a  rapid  in-  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  byuirect  movement 
crease  in  density,  which  subsided  as  rapidly,  a  of  its  bony  framework  and  the  diaphragm  and 
more  gradual  and  more  permanent  increase  was  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall).  Tne  results  of 
observed,  which  was  regarded  as  due  to  an  ex-  experiments  directed  to  that  point  show  that  the 
cess  of  corpuscles.  The  author's  later  experi-  vital  capacity  as  determined  by  costal  is  much  in 
ments  confirm  the  correctness  of  bis  explanation,  excess  of  that  de'w3i*mined  by  diaphragmatic  res- 
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giration ;  and  this  Agrees  with  the  fact  that  ences  in  the  numbers  obtained  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
reathing  is  always  of  the  costal  type  when  the  individoal  experiments  are  much  lai^r  than 
respiratory  needs  of  the  body  are  unusually  variations  exhibited  in  their  own  experiments 
urgent.  It  appears  also  that  the  sum  of  the  when  the  work  done  by  the  horse  was  identical ; 
viM  capacities  determined  by  moTement  of  the  and  they  find  a  harmony  between  the  amounts 
ribs  ana  diaphragm  separately  is  considerably  in  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  these  animals  and 
excess  of  that  which  measures  the  extent  of  the  the  amount  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  food 
simultaneous  action  of  all  the  muscles.  Atten-  given ;  all  of  which  they  claim  as  in  favor  of 
tion  is  called  to  a,  type  of  respiratory  move-  thesuperior  accuracy  of  their  larger  values.  Mr. 
ment  related  to  the  fact  that  the  air  in  the  Smith  replies  that  differences  in  the  breeds  of 
breathing  apparatus  increases  in  its  content  of  the  horses  experimented  with  may  have  had 
carbonic  dioxide  and  loses  oxyeen  progressively  something  to  do  with  the  differences  in  results, 
from  the  external  orifice  to  the  Tung  alveoli ;  and  The  effect  of  an  increase  of  intercranial  press- 
the  movements  of  respiration,  so  tar  as  concerns  ure  or  tension  on  the  circulation  and  respiration 
the  demands  of  the  body,  simply  cause  a  more  has  been  investigated  by  Walter  Spencer  and 
complete  mixture  of  gases  already  in  the  lungs.  Victor  fiorsley.  The  authors  fina  that  the 
If  the  glottis  be  closed  and  such  respiratory  functions  nanied  are  influenced  through  the 
movements  be  made  as  to  stir  together  the  gases  diminution  in  tlie  physiological  activity  which 
alreadv  contained  in  the  air  cavities,  the  physio-  the  increased  pressure  causes.  A  considerable 
logical  result  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  ^nuine  increase  of  the  intercranial  pressure  was  re- 
respiration  with  open  glottis.  The  respiratory  quired  to  influence  the  heart ;  it  became  slowed 
ne^s  of  the  body  may  be  thus  fairly  well  satis-  and  finally  arrested.  This  happened  more  read- 
fled  for  a  considerable  time  without  inhaling  il^  after  respiration  had  ceased,  and  required  a 
fresh  air.  The  alternate  movements  of  the  chest  higher  pressure  to  produce  it  when  artificial  rem- 
and diaphragm,  which  take  place  as  one  of  the  piration  was  employed,  while  division  of  both 
first  symptoms  of  distress  for  want  of  air,  have  vagus  nerves  abolished  any  slowing  or  arrest, 
their  function  thus  explained.  The  simultane-  A  primary  rise  of  blood  pressure  was  followed 
ous  inspiratory  and  expiratory  actions  of  the  two  by  a  fall  distinct  from  tnat  produced  by  the 
sets  of  muscles  which  take  place  under  these  cir-  slowing  of  the  heart,  and  not  necessarily  accom- 
cumstances  are  called  complementary  movements  panying  it.  The  power  of  producing  this  effect 
of  respiration.  was  easily  lost    Respiration  was  likewise  im- 

A  second  application  of  the  experiments  was  paired  and  arrested.   Its  arrest  reacted  upon  the 

made  to  determine  what  relation,  from  a  physio-  neart  and  the  blood  pressure  upon  it,  so  that 

logical  and  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  comple-  after  the  rise  of  blood  pressure  respiration  oc- 

mentary  movements  of  respiration  may  have  to  vo-  curred,  even  though  a  much  higher  intracrania] 

calization.    The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  pressure  was  maintained  than  had  been  sufficient 

a  preliminary  inquiry  is  that,  while  the  main  to  arrest  it  when  the  blood  pressure  was  lower, 

volume  of  the  vocal  blast  is  properly  supplied  by  The  results  are  also  noted  of  direct  applications 

the  steady  sweep  of  diaphragm  and  abdominal  of  pressure  to  different  portions  of  the  heart, 

muscles,  the  accent  which  gives  life  to  song  and  The  statement  of  Donders  that  the  inhaiing  of 

speech  is  accompanied  and  supported  by  a  char-  carbonic  acid  at  the  end  of  an  expiration  ma- 

acteristic  play  of  chest  and  diaphragm  in  which  terially  increases  the  depth  of  the  ensuing  ex- 

the  rapid  changes  of  the  fundamental  note  of  the  piration,  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 

great  thoracic  resonator  adjust  it  anew  for  every  Zagari  as  described  by  Prof.  uad.    This  reflex 

note  sent  out  from  the  vocal  cords.  effect  is  not  ol^erved  after  section  of  the  vagi 

The  experiments  of  Fred  Smith  on  the  chem-  and  is  not  affected  by  section  of  the  recurrent 
istry  of  respiration  in  the  horse  during  rest  and  laryngeals.  It  did  not  take  place  when  a  glass 
work  were  tried  with  all  the  usual  paces  of  the  tube  was  pushed  down  the  trachea  and  one 
animal.  In  the  case  of  the  different  actions,  the  bronchus,  so  as  to  protect  those  portions  of  the 
experimental  apparatus  was  applied  instantly  on  air  passages  from  the  action  of  the  gas,  bat  it 
the  end  of  the  action,  and  held  for  twenty  seconds,  reappear^  on  withdrawing  the  tube  till  its  end 
Two  hundred  and  flfty-one  experiments  were  rested  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi.  The 
made  upon  85  horses.  At  rest  the  respirations  effect  was  observed  when  the  carbonic  acid  was 
varied  in  number  from  9  to  12  per  minute,  and  diluted  with  50  per  cent  of  air,  but  not  upon 
the  quantity  of  air  expired  from  25  to  145  cubic  further  dilution.  Marshall  Hall's*  theory  of  res- 
feet  per  hour,  from  70  to  80  cubic  feet  per  hour  piration  receives  no  confirmation  from  tnese  ex- 
representing  a  fair  average.    After  walking  the  periments. 

mean  amount  of  air  expired  was  133*55  cubic  feet  Digestion. — Of  the  results  of  his  research  in 

per  hour;  after  trotting  (nine  miles  per  hour),  the  physiology  of  the  salivary  secretion  upon 

288  cubic  feet  per  hour ;  after  cantering,  largest  the  connections  of  peripheral  nerve  cells  with 

amount,  604.  smallest  amount,  231  cubic  feet  per  the  nerve  fibers  whicn  run  to  the  sublingual  and 

hour;  after  the  gallop,  mean  amount,  849-09  submaxillary  elands,  J.  N.  Ltfin^ley  lays  e^pe- 

cubic  feet  per  hour.    The  tests  were  also  applied  cial  stress  on  the  conclusions  that  both  the  se- 

to  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  and  of  cretory  and  vaso-dilator  fibers  of  the  chonia 

oxygen  absorbed.    Some  features  of  the  author's  tympani  are  connected  with  nerve  cells.    The 

apparatus  are  criticised  by  Drs.  N.  Zuntz  and  C.  nerve  cells  on  the  course  of  the  fibers  to  the  sub- 

Lehmann,  who,  experimenting  upon  horses  while  lingual  gland  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 

actually  working  m  a  treadmill  apparatus  con-  gland  forming  a  number  of  small  ganglia:  on^ 

structed  specially  for  the  study,  have  obtained  of  these  is  the  ganglion  commonly  odled  the 

values  far  greater  in  all   the  items  than   Mr.  submaxillary  ganglion.    The  real  submaxillary 

Smith's.    They  further  observe  that  the  differ-  ganglion  lies  m  Uie  hilus  of  the  gland,  but  a 
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few  nerve  cells  occur  a  little  earlier  on  the  small  percentage  of  solids  and  their  steady  de- 
chorda-tympani  fibers,  and  a  few  a  little  later,  crease  daring  tne  course  of  the  observation ;  the 
The  sympathetic  fibers  which  ran  throuffh  the  tolerable  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  the  inor- 
superior  cervical  ganglion  are  connectea  with  ganic  substances ;  the  small  amount  of  the  pro- 
nerve  cells  in  this  ganglion,  but  at  no  other  place  teids  (the  patient's  blood  pressure  wa^  very  low) ; 
in  their  course  from  the  spinal  cord  to  their  ulti-  the  correspondingly  small  amount  of  cholesterin, 
mate  endings.  which  is  of  interest  as  indicating  that  this  sub- 

The  objects  of  a  comparative  study  of  natu-  stance  has  a  source  common  with  the  proteids ; 
ral  and  artificial  digestion  by  A.  Sheridan  Lea  and  the  large  proportion  of  fats,  which  is  proba- 
were  to  obtain  in  artificial  digestions  some  closer  bly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  comparative  rich- 
approximation  to  the  general  conditions  under  ness  of  the  patient's  diet  in  those  constituents, 
which  natural  digestion  is  carried  on  in  the  The  fact  that  fats  with  a  high  melting  point, 
body,  and  to  apply  the  improved  methods  of  such  as  stearin,  are  not  absorl^d,  is  usually  ad- 
carrying  on  artmcial  digestion  to  the  elucida-  duced  in  support  of  the  supposed  importance  of 
tion  of  some  special  differences  which  so  far  emiUsification ;  but  some  experiments  described 
have  appeared  to  exist  between  the  natural  and  by  Dr.  L.  Munk  show  that  a  small  amount  (5 
artificial  processes.  An  apparatus  is  described  to  7  per  cent.)  of  this  fat  may  be  absorbed.  In 
by  means  of  which  digestions  can  be  carried  on  support  of  the  saponification  of  fats  the  author 
in  a  dialyzer  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the  has  described  some  experiments  made  on  a  pa- 
constant  motion  of  the  digesting  mixture  and  tient  with  lymphatic  fistula  and  on  dogs.  When 
the  removal  of  digested  products.  By  this  spermaceti  was  administered  to  the  patient  after 
method  a  partial  reproduction  is  provided  of  prolonged  fasting  the  lymph  became  cloudy  and 
two  of  the  most  important  factors  in  natural  milky  in  the  fourth  hour  of  digestion.  Analysis  of 
digestion.  Experiments  upon  the  salivary  di-  the  whole  lymph  secreted  during  thirteen  hours 
gestion  of  starch  conducted  under  otherwise  showed  that  15  per  cent  of  the  spermaceti  had 
similar  conditions  in  the  dialyzing  dip^ter  and  passed  into  the  lymph,  not,  however,  in  an  un- 
a  fiask  show  that  the  rate  of  digestion  in  the  changed  condition,  out  as  palmitin,  showing 
former  is  always  greater  than  in  a  fiask,  while  that  the  spermaceti  must  have  been  decomposea 
the  tendency  to  the  development  of  bacteria  is  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  the  palmitic 
greatly  lessened  ;  that  the  amount  of  starch  aoid,  of  which  it  is  partly  composed,  must  have 
converted  into  sugar  is  always  greater  in  the  become  united  With  glycerin.  Further  experi- 
dialvzer ;  and  that  the  total  sugar  formed  and  ments  with  amyl  alcohol  verified  the  decomposi- 
small  residue  (4*29  per  cent.)  of  sugar  left  dur-  tion  of  this  fat  by  producing  symptoms  of  pois- 
ing an  active  and  prolonged  digestion  in  the  oning  with  amyl  alcohol.  The  compound  could 
dialyzer  justify  the  assumption  that,  under  the  not,  on  account  of  its  pungent  tast.e,  be  given  in 
more  favorable  conditions  existing  in  the  body,  large  enough  doses  to  the  patient  with  lymphatic 
the  whole  of  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar  fistula  to  l^  conclusive ;  but  an  analysis  of  the 
before  absorption.  These  results  afford  an  ex-  lymph  secreted  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
planation  oi  the  existing  discordant  statements  hours  showed  that  it  contained  not  the  com- 
as t-o  the  nature  and  amount  of  products  formed  pound  of  oleic  acid  ^nd  alcohol,  but  olein — a 
during  starch  digestion.  Expenments  upon  the  further  proof  of  its  decomposition  before  absorp- 
tryptic  digestion  of  proteids  dealt  chieny  with  tion.  So  many  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  formation  of  leucin  and  tyrosin,  and  were  the  view  that  all  fats  are  saponified  before  ab- 
undertaken,  initially,  in  order  to  find  out  why  sorption  that  the  author  considers  the  various 
those  crystalline  products  are  formed  in  large  points  in  connection  with  fat  absorption  as  still 
amount  during  an  artificial  digestion,  while  they  undetermined. 

have  so  far  been  described  as  occurring  in  mere  Some  six  or  seven  different  proteids  having 

traces  during  natural  digestion.    The  results  of  been  described  as  existing  in  milk,  an  investiga- 

the  experiments  made  it  probable  that  leucin  tion  of  the  whole  subject  has  been  made  by  W. 

and  tyrosin  should  be  formed  during  natural  D.  Halliburton  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  desig- 

digestion.    Examination  of  the  contents  of  the  nations.    The  principal  points  to  which  the  au- 

small  intestine  during  proteid  digestion  showed  thor  would  direct  attention  in  his  results  are : 

that,  contrary  to  existing  statements,  leucin  and  The  principal  proteid  in  milk,  called  caseinogen, 

tyrosin  are  formed  in  not  inconsiderable  quanti-  is  precipltable  by  certain  neutral  salts,  or  by 

ties  during  the  natural  process.    The  last  part  acetic  acid,  and  may  be  most  satisfactorily  pre- 

of  Mr.  Leas  communication  deals  with  the  prob-  pared,  free  from  impurities,  by  a  combination  of 

able  physiological  importance  of  the  formation  these  two  methods ;  the  term  casein  should  be 

of  amidiated  bodies  during  tryptic  digestion,  and  restricted  to  the  curd  formed  from  caseinogen 

a  view  is  put  forward  as  to  the  possible  and  by  the  action  of  rennet.    In  the  classification  of 

probable  importance  of  amides  in  the  chemical  proteids  casein  should  be  grouped  with  other  in- 

cyde  of  animal  metabolism.  soluble  proteids  like  fibrin  and  gluten  formed  by 

The  studies  of  D.  Noel  Paton  on  the  composi-  ferment  activity  from  pre-existing  more  soluble 

tion  and  flow  of  chyle  were  pursued  with  chyle  proteids;  caseinogen  should  be  classified  in  a 

obtained  directly  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  new  group,  made  to  include  it  and  whey  proteid. 

hospital  patient  afflicted  with  a  sarcoma  on  the  These  proteids  are  similar  to  the  globulins,  the 

posterior  triangle  of  the  neck.     The  average  chief  difference  being  that  their  solutions  are  not 

mte  of  fiow  of  milky  fiuid  from  the  wound  oc-  coagulated  by  heat  like  those  of  the  globulins, 

casioned  by  the  operation  was  found  to  be  1  but  are 'only  made  opalescent.    This  opalescence, 

c  c.  in  one  minute,  or  1,584  c.  c.  in  24  hours,  if  the  heating  has  not  been  continuecl  too  long. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  brought  out  by  the  distippears  on  cooling.     Lact-albumen  is  similar 

analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  fiuid  were :  The  in  its  properties  to  serum-albumen.    It  differs. 
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however,  from  serum-albumen  in  its  specific  rota-  before  during  the  effort  (in  the  case  cited,  a  lift), 

tory  power,  in  its  behavior  on  coagulation,  and  But  if  so,  then  tremor  is  not  a  mode  of  massive 

in  precipitability  by  certain  neutral  salts.    Casein  contraction,  but  something  else  different  from 

ana  lact-albumen  are  the  only  proteids  contained  it,  and  which  may  exiiit  without  it  as  well  as 

in  milk,  the  existence  of  such  bodies  described  with  it.     The  explanation  of  the  problem  b> 

as    lacto-globulin,    lacto-protein,   peptone,  and  sought  by  the  help  of  other  facts  known  to  us 

hemi-albumose,  having  been  predicated  on  faulty  about  muscle.    There  are  two  properties  in  mus- 

methods  of  analysis.     When  milk  turns  sour  cle— contractility  and  elasticity.    In  a  healthy 

in  consequence  of  the  lactic-acid  fermentation,  muscle  elasticity  appears  to  be  in  oonstant  ac- 

primary  proteoses,  chiefly  proto-proteose,  are  de-  tion.     It  is  probable  that  contractility  is  also 

veioped.    The  proteid  called  whey  proteid,  which  constantly  at  work,  and  that  there  is  a  state 

is  formed  during  the  rennet  fermentation,  is  not  called  tone  due  to  this  opposition.     It  seems 

of  the  peptone  or  proteose  class,  but  should  be  possible  that  the  slight  amount  of  Toluntar; 

includeu  with  caseinogen  in  a  new  class  of  pro-  contraction  which  is  thus  inferred  to  exist  maj 

teids  allied  to  the  globulins.  be  of  a  rhythmical  character,  and  that  the  nor- 

From  experiments  made  upon  sponges  of  mal  state  of  healthy  muscle,  when  not  undergo- 
eighteen  species  by  introducing  various  sub-  ing  willful  contraction,  is  one  of  slight  to-and-fro 
stances  into  the  water  of  the  aquarium  Dr.  longitudinal  movement  due  to  rhythmical  con- 
Lendenfeld,  of  Innspruck,  finds  that  absorption  traction  followed  by  elastic  extension,  or  perhaps 
of  food  by  them  does  not  take  place  at  the  outer  of  slight  alternating  longitudinal  and  transverse 
surface,  but  in  the  interior ;  only  foreign  sub-  contraction.  Something  of  the  same  kind  seem? 
stances,  used  for  building  up  the  skeleton,  enter  to  occur  in  unstriated  muscle.  Assuming  this 
the  sponge  without  passing  into  the  canal  system,  to  be  the  case,  this  movement  is  invisible  in  ordi- 
Grains  of  carmine  and  other  matters  often  adhere  nary  jpeople  when  at  rest;  but  in  a  few  persons 
to  the  fiat  cells  of  the  canals,  but  true  absorption  — the  naturally  tremulous — it  can  always  oe  seen, 
only  takes  place  in  the  ciliated  cylindrical  cells  and  in  most  others  certain  poisons  —  tobaoco 
o£  the  ciliated  chamber.  These  get  filled  with  and  alcohol,  for  example — or  states  of  general 
carmine  grains  or  milk  spherules,  but  starch  exhaustion,  such  as  sleeplessness,  make  it  visible. 
grains  prove  too  large  for  tnem.  Remaining  in  This  alteration  from  the  normal  depends  upon 
these  cells  a  few  days,  the  carmine  cells  are  then  increase  of  the  rhythmical  movement.  If  this 
ejected,  while  milk  particles  are  partly  digested,  movement  in  normal  conditions  be  supposed  to 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  migratory  cells  of  the  be  caused  by  an  exciting,  and  to  be  restrained  bj 
intermediate  layer.  Any  carmine  particles  found  an  inhibiting  nervous  apparatus,  then  these  ab- 
in  these  latter  cells  have  entered  accidentally  normal  rest  tremors  may  be  due  to  weakness,  in- 
through  external  lesions.  The  sponge  contracts  herent  or  acquired,  of  the  inhibitonr  apparatus. 
its  pores  when  poisons  are  put  in  the  water ;  and  A  similar  increase  of  longitudinal  movement 
the  action  is  very  like  that  of  poisons  on  muscles  causes  the  tremor  of  great  effort  or  of  fatigue 
of  the  higher  animals.  Especially  remarkable  and  lead  poisoning.  In  these  cases  excessive 
is  the  cramp  of  sponges  under  strychnine,  and  stimulation  of  the  exciting  apparatus  for  volun- 
the  lethargy  (to  other  stimuli)  of  sponges  treated  tary  motion  so  exaggerates  the  movement  as  to 
with  cocaine.  As  these  poisons  in  other  animals  produce  the  curves  which  we  see  under  these 
act  indirectly  on  the  muscles  through  the  nerves,  conditions.  It  is  suggested  that  the  tremors  of 
it  seems  not  without  warrant  to  suppose  that  rage  and  nervousness  and  those  which  occur 
sponges  also  have  nerve  cells  which  cause  mus-  during  fevers  are  of  the  first  variety,  due  to  weak- 
cular  contraction.  ness  of  the  inhibitory  nerves,  and  that  the  seren 

Muscular  System.— The  experiments  on  mus-  or  eight  per  second  movement  of  ankle  clonus  is 

cular  tremor  aescribed  by  W.  P.  Herringham  this  same  involuntary  rhythm,  exaggerated  by 

were  partly  physiological  and  partly  pathologi-  the  sudden  increase  of  tension  and  slowed  by 

cal.    They  related  to  the  tremors  of  voluntary  the  alteration  in  muscular  elasticity  which  oc- 

contraction,  great  effort,  chronic  cases,  paralysis  cura  in  these  cases. 

agitans,  lead    tremor  during   effort,  muscular  The  phenomena  of  voluntary  and  reflex  mus- 

atrophy,   ankle    clonus,  and    those   dependent  cular  contraction  have  been  studied  by  J.  Benr 

upon  some  rapid  spinal  lesion.    The  tremors  of  Haycraft  with  reference  to  the  theory  that  mu»- 

voluntary  contraction  exist  in  connection  with  cular  contraction  is  sustained  by  a  series  of  im- 

a  massive  movement.    In  all  willful  contraction  pulses  discharged  by  the  nerve  element  into  the 

the  bone  tends  to  move  from  the  position  of  muscular  element  so  rapidly  that  the  muscle  has 

rest.    But  there  are  tremors  in  whicli  the  bone  not  any  time  to  relax  between  them,  which  the 

merely  oscillates  about  the  position  of  rest  with-  author* calls  the  "  natural-tetanus  "  theory.    The 

out  moving  its  mean  point,  and  there  is  no  mass-  general  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experi- 

ive  action.    On  the  hypothesis  that  tremor  ap-  ments  that  during  a  reflex  or  a  volunta'-y  rans- 

pears  only  as  a  characteristic  of  massive  contrac-  cular  movement  the  muscles  involved  exhibit 

tion,  it  is  easy  to  explain  it.    It  appears  because  fascicular  or  other  local  movements  due  to  un- 

this  contraction  is  discontinuous.    But,  if  that  co-ordinated  discharge  from  the  central  nervoos 

be  true,  to  say  that  it  occurs  without  massive  system,  and  perhaps  due  also  to  variations  ip 

contraction  is  to  say  that  the  mode  of  contrac-  excitability  or  activity  of  the  fibere  or  ^scicnli 

tion  occurs  without  the  contraction  itself.     In  affected.  These  contractions^  although  not  rhyth- 

the  tremor  that  occurs  aft«r  great  effort,  the  mic,  may  occur  with  some  rough  average  fr^ 

trembling  goes  on  after  the  muscle  has  returned  quency,  and  they  cause  the  muscle  sound  which 

to  a  position  of  rest.    Yet  this  tremor,  which  is  has  been  remarked  by  some  authors  (Wolla^ton. 

not  accompanied  by  a  massive  movement,  must  Paul  Erman,  Samuel  Haughton.  and  Helmboltx). 

be  the  same  as  the  one  which  existed  a  moment  which  is  a  sensation  produced  by  these  move- 
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merits  and  by  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tion,  but  caused  either  retardation  or  flaccidity 

tymiumi  compounded  with  them.  and  death ;  but  hydrocyanic  acid  had  an  action 

Criticising  the  recent  study  of  Argutinsky  comparable  to  that  of  alcohol.    Extremely  di- 

on  muscular   work    and  nitrogeneous    metab-  lute  solutions  of  quinine  chloride  acted  poison- 

olissm,    according     to    which    work    done    in  ously,  and  produced  a  shortening  of  the  tissues, 

climbing  a  mountain  and  the  heat  produced  are  The  most  mteresting  fact  established  by  these 

the  outcome  of  the  breaking  down  of  nitroge-  experiments  is  the   possibility  of   stimulating 

neous  material,  Dr.  I.  Munk  comes  to  the  con-  tursescent  tissues  to  increased  elongation    by 

elusions  that  the  climber's  body  was  not  in  nitro-  such  reagents  as  alcohol,  ether,  and  hydrocyanic 

geneous  equilibrium  even  dunng  rest,  and  that  acid. 

the  amount  of  carbohydrate  taken  by  him  is  in-  The  properties  of  pituri— an  alkaloid  ex- 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  heat  production  tracted  from  the  leaves  of  an  Australian  shrub 
during  rest.  Both  these  factors  lead  to  an  in-  which  are  taken  by  the  natives  as  other  races 
creased  nitrogeneous  metabolism  when  extra  take  tobacco^and  of  nicotine,  have  been  studied 
work  is  done,  the  enerey  required  for  the  excess  by  J.  N.  Langle^  and  W.  Lee  Dickinson.  As  a 
of  work  being  obtained  from  the  breaking  down  rule,  the  physiological  action  of  pituri  was 
of  proteids ;  hence  no  conclusions  as  to  what  found  to  be  identical  with  that  of  nicotine.  The 
normally  takes  place  can  be  drawn  from  Argu-  successive  stages  of  nicotine  poisoning  are  those 
tinsky's  experiments.  It  was  further  pointed  of  excitation,  spasms,  quiescence,  flaccidity, 
out  that  Oppenheim's  experiments  have  shown  paralysis  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
that  dyspnoea  leads  to  increased  nitrogeneous  paralysis  of  motor  nerve  endings.  On  the  heart, 
metabolism,  and  that  hence  dyspnoea  may  proba-  a  small  dose  causes  primary  slowing  of  the  beat, 
bly  have  played  some  part  dunng  the  exertion  and  may  cause  a  diastole  lasting  up  to  a  minute ; 
of  excessive  climbing.  While  he  did  not  doubt  on  recovery  of  the  heart  beat,  the  initiatory 
the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  the  author  did  fibers  of  the  vagus  are  paralyzed ;  except  with  a 
not  feel  that  the  conclusions  which  Argutinsky  small  dose  the  primary  inhibitory  effect  is  slight, 
bad  drawn  from  them  were  justifiable.  and  with  a  large  dose  it  is  absent.    The  heart  beat 

Yegetable    Physiology. — M.   Victor   Jodin  continues  after  very  large  doses.    On  the  bodily 

communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sci-  movements  it  causes  clonic  spasms  and  twitch- 

ences  in  February  "A  Study  of  Chlorophyll,  in  ings  of  the  muscles,  and  may  cause  convulsions 

Connection  with  M.  Regnard's  Induction  that  and    ophisthotonos.    Its  effects  on  the  pupil, 

the  *  Chlorophyll  Function ' — that  is,  the  Property  vaso-motor  system,  and  other  parts  of  the  vital 

of  Decomposing  Carbonic  Acid — ^is  of  a  Purely  economy,  are  also  studied  and  compared  with 

Chemical  Order  inherent  to  Chlorophyll,  and  con-  those  of  pituri,  and  no  obvious  difference  is 

tinuing  to  act  apart  from  the  Physiological  Con-  found  between  the  two  substances, 

ditions."    M.   tfodin's    experiments    appear   to  The  seeds  of  the  Trichoaanihes  pcUmafer  are 

point  to  somewhat  different  results,  ana  to  show  inclosed  in  a  rounded  scarlet  fruit  and  imbedded 

that  a  general  theory  of  chlorophyll,  based  on  in  a  green  bitter  pulp.    The  bitter  principle  has 

well-established  facts,  has  yet  to  be  framed.  been  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Hooper  to  be  a  glucoside 

Anna  Bateson  and  Francis  Darwin  have  ex-  differing  from  colocynthin,  and  he  has  named  it 
perimented,  to  aid  in  illustrating  the  phenomena  trichosanthin.  The  green  colorine  matter,  when 
of  growth,  upon  the  effect  of  certain  stimuli  on  freed  from  the  trichosanthin  and  fatty  matter, 
vegetable  tissues.  The  experiments  were  made  yields  a  solution  closely  resembling  a  solution  of 
with  turgescent  pith  (of  the  sunflower  and  Jeru-  chlorophyll.  It  is  green  in  thin,  and  red  in 
salem  artichoke),  which  when  relieved  from  the  thick  layers,  and  has  a  red  fluorescence.  The 
unyielding  external  tissues  that  restrain  it,  at  spectrum,  however,  is  different.  The  conclusions 
once  expands  by  becoming  longer.  The  ordi-  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  it  seem  to  be 
nary  course  of  growth  of  the  pith  in  water  was  that  we  have  in  the  trichosanthes  coloring  mat- 
first  observed.  It  was  found  that  in  this  what  ter  a  substance  in  which  the  *'blue  chlorophyll" 
was  called  a  grand  period  takes  place — that  is  of  Sorby  or  the  "  green  chlorophyll "  of  Stokes 
to  say,  the  growth  is  at  first  slow,  then  more  is  replaced  by  some  other  substance  easily  de- 
rapid,  and  ultimately  becomes  slow  again,  the  composed  by  reducing  agents  and  acids, 
whole  period  taking'  perhaps  twenty  minutes.  An  investigation  is  in  progress  by  Ilerr  Kuy, 
This  is  precisely  the  series  of  changes  which  a  in  Germany,  of  the  relation  between  the  branches 
growing  organ  exhibits  in  the  course  of  days  in-  and  roots  of  trees,  the  object  of  which  is  to  de- 
stead  of  minutes.  If  the  water  in  the  j&r  is  termine  whether  they  are  capable  of  exchanging 
gradually  warmed,  the  growth  of  the  pith  in-  functions.    A  number  of  plants  of  Ampelopsts 


perature  is  reached  which   kills  the  tissues,  a  point.    In  the  first  year  two  of  the  plants  died, 

rapid  fall  in  the  rate  of  growth  sets  in.    The  ad-  but  the  others,  twenty-six  in  number,  grew  vig- 

jdition  of  alcohol  to  the  water  caused  an  increase  orously  and  were  alive  in  the  spring  of  1889, 

in  the  rate  of  growth  for  a  short  time.    Similar  four  years  afterwani.    To  test  the  extent  of  the 

results  were  obtained  with  ether  in  small  frac-  inversion,  slips   were    cut    from    the    inverted 

tions,  administered  in  the  form   of  vapor,  but  plants  and  planted  in  a  green-house,  some  with 

when  the  proportion  of  ether  amounted   to  3  their  natural  and  some  with  their  artificial  end 

per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere  the  pith  was  killed,  uppermost.    The  callus,  from  which  the  roots 

and  showed  no  increase  but  a  decrease  in  length,  spring,  was  formed  at  both  ends,  but  more  readi- 

Ammonia  caused  a  temporary  acceleration   of  ly  at  the  natural  lower  end,  whether  this  was 

growth.    As  a  rule,  acids  produced  no  accelera-  above  or  below,  in  the  experiment.    The  author. 
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notwithstanding  several  years*  successful  caltiva-  stijchnine,  and  if  at  all  verjr  late  in  bnicine 

tion,  does  not  consider  the  experiment  complete,  poisoning ;  convulsions  invariably  develop  be- 

and  will  continue  the  investigation.     It  could  fore  death  occurs  in  strychnine  poisoning,  while 

easily  be  prosecuted  by  every  one  with  rasp-  death  very  frequently  occurs  from  pure  brucine 

berry  plants.  poisoning  without  a  trace  of  spasm ;  brucine 

Australian  sheep  are  said  to  thrive  wonder-  diminishes  sensibility  when  locally  applied,  while 

fuU^  upon  the  "  scrubby  "  plants  of  the  Atriplex  strychnine  does  not ;  the  local  aniestnetic  effect 

family,  which  grow  abundantly  in  some  of  the  of  brucine  appears  to  bear  a  direct  relationship 

pastoral  districts  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  to  its  degree  of  freedom  from  strychnine, 

an  immunity  from  disease  that  is  unknown  in  The  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  method 

the  richest  grass  districts.    Analyses  of  speci-  of  operation  of  chloroform  are  given  in  the  n- 

mens  of  two  of  the  species  by  R.  W.  E.  Macivor  port  of  a  commission  of  physicians  who  were 

show  that  they  contain  more  than  twice  (26*61  to  appointed  by  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  to  take 

27*60  per  cent.)  of  the  average  quantity  of  ash  tne  subject  in  hand.    The  commission  availed 

found  in  any  other  known  plants.    Their  high  itself,  in  forming  its  conclusions,  of  the  evidence 

value  as  fodder  is  due  to  the  proportion  of  car-  afforded  by  nearly  600  experiments,  157  of  which 

bonaceous  and  albuminous  nutnents  they  con-  were  made  with,  and  430  without  recording  ap- 

tain,  and  also  to  the  chlorides  and  potash,  which  paratus.    The  experiments  of  the  latter  class 

aid  digestion  and  contribute  to  the  production  were  directed,  first,  to  the  general  action  of 

of  "  surut.*'  chloroform  given  in  various  ways,  in  various  di- 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  M.  De  Can-  lutions,  and  in  different  conditions  of  the  ani- 

doUe  with  various  hardy  seeds  to  determine  the  mal ;  and,  second,  to  the  limits  within  which 

effect  of  the  temperature  of  congelation  upon  artificial  respiration  may  restore  life,  and  the 

germination.    They  go  to  show  that  while  seeds  effect  of   morphine,  strychnine,  atropine,  and 

can  be  kept  in  damp  air  and  darkness  at  the  other  drugs  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  an- 

temperature  of  the  freezing  point  without  im-  aosthetic  and  the  reviving  power  of  artificial 

pairing  their  vitality,  germination  will  not  take  respiration.    Two  views  r^arding  chloroform 

place  at  that  temperature.  are  commonly  held— one  that  it  may  kill  br 

Polsong. — Experiments  by  M.  Oreenwood  on  paralyzing  the  heart  directly ;  the  other  that  it 
the  action  of  nicotine  upon  certain  invertebrates  really  kills  by  paralyzing  respiration,  and  only 
show  that  the  toxic  effect  of  this  agent  on  any  stops  the  heart  indirectly  through  the  asphyxia 
organism  is  determined  mainly  by  the  degree  of  which  quickly  follows  stoppage  of  the  respire 
development  of  the  nervous  systems.  In  the  tions.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  commis- 
simplest  animals,  as  amoeba,  etc.,  it  can  not  be  sion  appears  to  show  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
re^^arded  as  exciting  or  paralyzing;  it  is  rather  both  views,  but  that  when  chloroform  is  given  in 
inimical  to  continued  healthy  life.  As  soon  as  the  ordinary  way  by  inhalation,  it  is  the  respira- 
any  structural  complexity  is  reached  the  action  tion  that  is  stopped  first.  When  chloroform 
of  nicotine  is  discriminating,  and  discriminating  vapor  is  blown  down  the  trachea,  the  heart  may 
in  such  a  fashion  that  the  nervous  actions,  which  be  stopped  by  it,  but  when  the  vapor  is  drawn 
are  the  expression  of  automatism — which  imply  into  the  lungs  in  the  usual  way  by  the  move- 
co-ordination  of  impulse — are  stopped  first.  In  ments  of  the  chest,  this  is  not  the  case,  for,  the 
the  higher  invertebrates,  the  paralyzing  action  respiratory  movements  being  arrested  first,  their 
of  nicotine  is  preceded  bjr  a  phase  of  stimulation,  stoppage  prevents  any  more  chloroform  vapor 
As  this  positively  exciting  action  becomes  no-  from  b^ing  taken  into  the  lungs.  Embarrass- 
ticeable,  nicotine  becomes  more  and  more  a  me-  ment  of  respiration  constitutes  the  first  sign  of 
dium  in  which  life  is  impossible.  When  very  danger,  and  should  be  attended  to  at  onoe.  The 
simple  animals  die  under  tne  action  of  nicotine,  breathing  should  not  be  allowed  to  stop,  but  if 
death  is  associated  with  injury  of  their  substance,  it  should  do  so  by  any  accident,  life  may  still  be 
so  that  it  tends  to  disintegrate.  The  definite  preserved  hy  the  use  of  artificial  respiration, 
poisoning  that  occurs  in  higher  types  has  some-  Should  the  interval  of  asphyxia  between  the 
times  as  one  of  its  after-effects  a  lingering  tro-  stoppage  of  natural  breath ifig  and  the  com- 
phic  disturbance.  While  nicotine  acts  on  any  mencement  of  artificial  respiration  be  too  long, 
organism  according  as  the  nervous  system  is  or  the  heart  may  fail  to  such  an  extent  that  artifi- 
is  not  developed,  animals  which  have  enough  in  cial  respiration  is  in  vain ;  and  If  the  adminis- 
common  to  stand  near  each  other  in  classifica-  trator  waits  for  a  falling  pulse  to  warn  him  of 
tion  may  yet  react  differently,  each  according  to  danger,  the  warning  may  come  too  late.  Some 
what  may  be  called  its  own  balance  of  organiza-  previous  experiments  by  a  committee  of  the 
tion.  British  Association  seemed  to  show  that  chloro- 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Mays  on  the  dif-  form  not  only  lowers  the  blood  pressure  and 

ferential  action  of  brucine  and  strychnine  upon  paralyzes  the  heart,  but  does  so  sometimes  in  an 

the  frog,  while  they  demonstrate  that  the  two  unexpected  and  capricious  manner.    The  com- 

alkalies  have  a  few  points  of  action  in  common,  mission  repeated  these  experiments,  and  found  a 

also  show  that  they  possess  so  many  dissimilar  similar  fall  of  blood  pressure  and  lowering  of 

points  as  to  justify  tne  belief  that  their  differ-  the  pulse,  but  attributed  them  to  asphyxia  rather 

ence  is  one  of  kind  as  well  as  of  degree.    Their  than  to  chloroform.    The  work  of  tile  commis- 

agreement  of  action  consists  in  causing  death  by  sion  thus  points  to  the  conclusion  that  deaths 

arresting  respiration,  and  in  tending  to  produce  from  chloroform  in  man  are  due  to  asphyxia : 

convulsions.      The    points    of    difference    are:  and  the  commission  considers  that  by  careful 

Brucine  primarily  affects  the  posterior,   while  attention  to  the  respiration  all  deaths  may  and 

strychnine  first  affects  the  anterior  extremities  should  be  preventedf. 

of  the  frog ;  convulsions  appear  very  early  in  In  his  experiments  on  the  preventive  inocula- 
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tion  of  rattlesnake  venom,  Dr.  Henry  Sewall,  of  oblongata,  and  acts  probably  also  upon  plain 

the  University  of  Michigan,  assumed  an  analogy  muscular  tissue. 

between  the  venom  of  the  poisonous  serpent  and  Among  the  results  of  recent  experiments  on 
the  ptomaines  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  physiological  action  of  various  substances 
bacterial  organisms.  Both  are  the  outcome  of  are :  Uranium  nitrate  is  an  irritant  poison,  pro- 
the  activity  of  living  protoplasm,  although  ducing  gastro-intestinal  irritation  of  more  or 
chemically  widely  distinct,  the  ptomaines  he-  less  intensity.  Introduced  into  the  stomach,  it 
longing  to  the  group  of  alkaloids,  while  the  checks  digestion,  and  even  stops  it,  but  appears 
active  principles  of  the  venom,  according  to  to  increase  somewhat  proteid  metabolism  and 
Mitchell  and  Reichert  and  to  Wolfenden,  are  of  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  and  to  raise 
proteid  nature.  If  immunity  from  the  fatal  ef-  the  body  temperature.  On  the  kidneys  it  pre- 
fects of  snake  bite  can  be  secured  in  an  animal  duces  effects  similar  to  those  found  in  poison- 
by  means  of  repeated  inoculation  with  doses  of  ing  by  arsenic,  mercury,  and  phosphorus ;  and 
the  poison  too  small  to  produce  ill  effects,  we  the  production  of  glycosuria  is  a  cnaracteristic 
may  suspect  that  the  same  sort  of  resistance  symptom.  Antipyrin  has  a  decided  inhibitory 
against  eerm  disease  might  follow  the  inocula-  influence  on  the*  proteid  metabolism  of  the 
tion  of  tne  appropriate  ptomaine,  provided  that  healthy  human  organism,  and  tends  to  diminish 
it  is  through  the  products  of  their  metabolism  the  volume  of  the  urinary  secretion.  These  con- 
that  bacteria  produce  their  fatal  effects.  In  the  elusions  are,  however,  contrary  to  the  results  re- 
author's  experiments  repeated  inoculation  of  cently  published  by  Kumagawa.  Antifebrin  was 
pigeons  witn  sub-lethal  doses  of  rattlesnake  not  regarded  as  having  a  pronounced  influence 
venom  produced  a  continually  increasing  resist-  on  proteid  metabolispi.  It  appeared  to  exercise 
ance  toward  the  injurious  effects  of  the  poison  an  inhibitory  influence  on  the  excretion  of  uric 
without  apparent  influence  on  the  general  nealth  acid.  Urethran  showed  a  diuretic  action,  dimin- 
of  the  ammal.  ished  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  but 

The  physiological  action  of  ptomaines  from  increased  that  of  phosphorus.  Paraldehyde  in- 
putrefymg  meat  has  been  studiea  by  M.  Gautier,  creased  somewhat  the  protolytic  action  of  pep- 
who  extracted  the  alkaloids  and  examined  them  sin  hydrochloric  acid,  and  had  an  inhibitory  in- 
according  to  their  solubility  in  ether,  chloroform,  fluence  on  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  saliva.  The 
and  amylic  aloohoL  The  alkaloids  obtained  by  salts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  act  slowly  and  only 
digesting  with  ether  caused  in  dogs  convulsive  when  comparatively  large  amounts  are  admin- 
movements,  rapid  action  of  the  heart,  injection  istered,  causing  death  by  stopping  the  action  of 
of  the  ears,  stupefaction,  and  contraction  of  the  the  heart,  prcducing  disturbance  in  the  ali- 
pnpils.  The  chloroform  extractives  accelerated  mentary  tract,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
the  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  and  brane  and  intestine,  and  causing  diarrhoea.  Both 
injected  the  concha.  The  amylic  alcohol  alka-  salts  tend  to  produce  a  partial  paralysis  of  the 
loids  paralyzed  the  movements  of  frogs,  dilated  intestines,  more  pronounced  possibly  with  cobalt 
the  pupil,  and  killed,  with  general  relaxation  of  than  with  nickel. 

the  muscles.  Free  ptomaines  are  more  danger-  PORTRAITS,  CRAYON.  To  many  who 
ous  than  their  salts,  and  especially  those  tnat  know  nothing  about  the  art  of  crayon  portrait- 
are  soluble  in  ether.  Alkaloids  called  leuco-  ure  it  seems  not  onl^  very  difficult,  but  almost 
maines  are  supposed  to  be  formed  within  the  unattainable.  This  impression  may  be  true  to 
tissues  during  the  process  of  life.  We  resist  a  certain  extent  in  the  making  of  free-hand 
them  by  elimination  and  by  destruction  with  crayons  from  life,  but  the  advances  in  the  art  of 
oxygen.  Elimination  is  effected  by  the  kidneys,  photography  has  made  it  possible  for  anv  person, 
aliinenta^  tract,  and  skin ;  oxidation  is  proba-  with  a  little  practice  ana  study,  to  make  a  fair 
bly  chiefly  effected  in  the  circulating  olood.  crayon  portrait  over  a  photographic  enlarge- 
Any  cause  that  diminishes  the  access  of  air  to  ment.  Three  kinds  of  photographic  enlarge- 
the  blood,  or  causes  a  decrease  in  the  amount  ments  are  used  as  a  basis,  and  with  a  little  ex- 
of  hemoglobin  in  the  body,  or  the  introduction  perience  the  reader  can  determine  for  himself 
into  the  blood  of  substances  that  prevent  the  which  kind  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory, 
respiratory  changes,  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  Free-hand  crayons  are  made  on  the  Steinbach 
azotized  substances  of  the  nature  of  ptomaines  crayon  paper  without  any  photograph  as  a  basis, 
and  leucomaines.  Silver  enlargements  are  made  on  paper  coated 

Ansep,  investigating  some  cases  of  poisoning  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  the 

by  stale  sturgeon,  at  ETharkov,  Russia,  discovered  action  of  •  light  reduces  to  the  salts  of  silver. 

an  fldkaloid  differing  from  the    ptomaines   of  This  is  the  oldest   form  of  photography,  and 

Brieges.     It  is  an  amorphous,   highly  alkaline  has  been  used  since  its  introduction  by  Scheele 

body,  forming  soluble  salts,  and  extremely  toxic,  in  1778.    Silver  enlargements  are  maae  by  the 

Caustic  agents  and  boiling  destroy  the  toxic  aid  of  the  sun  (and  are  then  called  solar  enlarse- 

power  of  the  aJkaloid.    The  chief  cnaracters  of  ments),  or  can  be  made  with  the  electric  light, 

the  substance  are  fixity  in  the  solid  state  or  in  Platinum  enlargement  is  a  recent  advance  in 

ethereal  solution  and  slowness  of  reducing  action  photographic  printing  with  iron  salts.      The 

on  the  blood.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  a  quar-  process  has  been  worked  out  by  W.  Willis,  Jr., 

ter  of  a  milligramme  in  a  dog  causes  vomiting,  and  is  patented.    Its  principle  is  that  a  solution 

mydriasis,  general  prostration,  and  slowness  of  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  neutral  potassium  oxalate 

the  movements  of  tne  heart.    The  march  of  the  is  effective  as  a   developer.      The  platinotype 

symptoms  in  the  poisoned  individual  is  in  bar-  process  is  the  development  of  printing  with  the 

raony  with  the  results  of  physiological  research,  salts  of  iron.    A  paper  is  coated  with  a  solution 

and  is  held  to  indicate  that  the  poison  first  of  ferric  oxalate  and  a  platinum  salt  and  then 

paralyzes  the   spinal   cord,  then  the    medulla  exposed  behind  a  negative.    It  is  then  floated 
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in  A  hot  solution  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate,  necessary  to  make  a  very  strong  daric — that  is, 
when  the  image  is  formed  of  platinum  black,  a  dark  that  is  blacker  than  an  ordinary  shadov. 
This  process  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Willis  Conte  crayon  sauce  in  the  foil  is  for  making  the 
in  1874,  and  he  has  since  made  improvements,  crayon  sauce.  White  crayon  in  the  wood  is  to 
He  claims  that  his  platinotype  paper  does  not  be  used  to  make  the  highest  lights  in  white  dn- 
contain  any  animal  sizing.  The  early  experi-  peries.  Tortilion  stumps  are  used  to  make  the 
ments  proved  to  him  that  the  paper  upon  wnich  face  when  making  the  stump  effect.  The  large 
the  image  was  to  be  printed  would  prove  an  im-  gray  paper  stumps  are  for  producing  the  broad 
portant  factor,  as  all  photographic  papers  con-  stump  effects.  The  large  eraser  is  for  putting 
tained  animal  sizin^^,  which  was  found  to  be  in  the  broad  effects  of  light  in  the  background 
antagonistic  to  platmum  salts.  The  action  of  and  clothes.  Nigrovine  erasers  are  to  remove 
platinum  salt  upon  a  paper  containing  animal  the  crayon  whenever  it  is  necesary  to  produce 
sizing  gave  it  a  tint  which  no  amount  of  acid  small  decided  lights,  and  used  principally  in 
washing  could  remove.  For  the  past  nine  years  free-hand  crayons,  and  for  the  line  effect  over 
Mr.  Willis  has  had  manufactured  for  his  especial  silver  or  platinum  enlargements.  Chamois  skin 
use  a  Steinbach  paper  free  from  this  animal  is  used  to  remove  the  crayon,  for  producing 
sizing,  and  he  also  uses  a  cold  developer,  thereby  broad  effects  of  light  The  cotton  is  to  apply 
causing  the  paper  to  retain  its  original  elasticitv.  the  crayon  sauce  to  the  paper  and  for  rub- 
The  chief  pomts  of  difference  between  a  bromiae  bing  the  portrait  at  different  stages  of  eomple- 
enlargement  and  a  silver  or  platinum  enlarge-  tion,  as  the  crayon  can  not  be  removed  success 
ment  is  that  in  the  former  we  nave  the  sensitive  fully  with  the  eraser  unless  previously  rubbed 
compound  of  silver  suspended  in  a  vehicle  of  with  the  cotton.  The  chamois  block  is  for  put- 
gelatin,  and  in  the  latter  a  thin  coating  of  an  ting  on  the  crayon  sauce ;  and  in  working  with 
aqueous  solution  of  the  sensitive  salts.  In  the  the  stump  the  crayon  sauce  is  taken  from  this 
former  process  the  image  is  not  shown  on  the  block  and  transferred  to  the  paper.   Have  a  block 

Saper  till  after  the  paper  has  been  floated  in  a  four  inches  lon^,  two  inches  wide,  and  three 

eveloping  solution,  while  in   the  latter  pro-  quarters  of  an   inch  thick,  and  cover  it  with 

cesses  the  image  is  shown  upon  the  paper  wnen  chamois.    The  emery  paper  is  to  sharpen  the 

exposed  to  the  light  diffus^  througn  the  neg-  nigrovine  erasers  on  and  tne  crayon  points.   The 

ative.  mortar  and  pestle  is  for  pounding  the  conte 

The  following  materials  will  be  found  neces-  crayon  No.  1,  in  making  the  crayon  sauce,  which 

sary  to  do  crayon  work :  Easel  and  mahl-stick ;  is  made  of  one  part  conte  crayon  No.  1,  to  three 

d-inch  magnifying  glass ;  three  boxes  of  Mines  parts  of  the  conte  cravon  sauoe  in  foil,  and  then 

Noire's  crayons,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  8;  Mines  Noire*s  pounded  very  fine  with  the  pestle.    The  square 

crayon  holder;  Faber*s  conte  crayons  in  wood,  black  conte  crayons  are  for  filling  in  large  daric 

Nos.  0  and  1 ;  6  B.  and  4  H.  Faber's  holder  for  places.    The  pasteboard  box  is  to  keep  Uie  pre- 

Siberian   lead ;   velour  crayon  in  wood ;  conte  pared  cravon  sauce  in.    The  backboards  are  an 

crayon  sauce  wrapped  in  foil ;  white  crayon  in  inch  thicK,  and  are  made  to  fit  in  the  back  of 

wood ;  bunch  of  tortilion  stumps ;  large  and  the  strainers  to  be  used  in  mounting.   The  pliers 

small  gray  paper  stumps ;  rubber,  4  inches  x  f  are  to  stretch  the  muslin  on  the  strainer, 

inch  square,  beveled  end ;  two  small  nigrovine  Mounting.— Procure  a  strainer  made  of  pine 

erasers,  and  holder  for  these ;  piece  of  chamois  wood,  the  strips  of  wood  to  be  two  inches  wide 

skin ;  cotton  batting,  the  best  quality ;  a  sheet  and  one  inch  thick.    The  face  of  these  strips 

of  fine  emery  paper ;  square  black  conte  cray-  must  be  beveled  one  fourth  of  an  inch ;  toe 

ons,  Nos.   1,'  2,  and  3 ;  charcoal  holder ;  one  frame  should  be  mitered  together  and  glued, 

pound  of  pulverized  pumice  stone;  pasteboard  Take  a  piece  of  muslin  free  from  knots  and 

box,  about  10  inches  square,  2  inches  deep;  rough  places  and  cut  it  one  inch  larger  than 

backboards  for  mounting  paper ;  pliers ;  paste  the  strainer,  then  place  the  muslin  on  the  bevel 

brush,  8  inches  wide.  side  of  the  strainer  and  tack  it  fast  to  the  edge 

The  easel  should  be  set  so  that  the  light  strikes  of  the  strainer,  using  six-ounce  Swedes  unhol- 

on  the  picture  at  an  anp^le  of  60**,  and  if  work-  sterers'  tacks.    Put  one  tack  in  the  middle  of 

ing  from  a  side  light  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  one  side,  one  tack  directly  opposite  in  the 

darken  the  lower  part  of  the  window  to  accom-  other  side,  stretching  the  muslin  as  firmly  as 

plish  this  result.    The  mahl-stick  is  held  in  the  possible  ;  then  one  tack  in  the  middle  of  the  top 

left  hand,  and  is  used  as  a  rest  for  the  right  arm  and  one  directly  opposite  in  the  bottom,  stretching 

when  working.    The  magnifying  glass  is  used  as  before.    Then  stand  the  strainer  on  the  floor 

to  enlarge  the  small  photograph  while  working  with  the  back  toward  you  and  put  in  the  fifth 

from  it    The  Mines  Noire's  crayons  are  softer  tack  two  inches  to   the  right  of  the   fourth, 

than  the  conte  crayon  in  the  wood,  and  are  used  stretching  the  muslin  with  the  fingers  toinutd 

in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work  for  laying  in  the  right-hand  comer,  and  then  finish  tacking 

the  shadows.    Faber's  conte  crayon,  in  wood,  is  this  side  to  the  comer.    Then  turn  ihe  strainer 

for  the  finishing  touches.     The  6  B.  Faber's  on  the  side  edge  and  tack  from  the  center  tack 

holder  for  lead-pencil  points  is  for  the  0  conte  to  the  right-hand  comer  as  before,  and  the  other 

crayons,  after  they  have  become  short  by  use.  side  and  the  bottom.    You  now  have  hidf  of  the 

The  remaining  wood  is  cut  away,  and  the  crayon  muslin  tacked,  and  the  part  that  is  opposite  to 

points  are  used  in  these  holders.  The  4  H.  hold-  that  which  is  tacked  must  be  stretched  with  the 

ers  for  Faber's  lead-pencil  points  is  for  using  pliers  and  tacked,  working  from  the  middle  to 

these  points,  which  are  only  used  in  the  very  the  comers.    Take  a  piece  of  muslin  two  inches 

finest  finishing  of  bromide  crayons  in  the  light  larger  than  the  paper  and  wet  it  in  water  and 

places.    Velour  crayon  is  very  black,  and  is  used  lay  it  on  a  table  or  mounting  board,  brushing 

for  producing  a  velvet  effect  and  wherever  it  is  out  all  the  wrinkles  with  the  brush ;  then  biv  the 
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paper  or  print  face  down  on  this  cloth  and  brush 
It  with  water  until  the  wrinkles  are  out  and  it 
lies  flat  and  smooth.  Jf  there  are  sevDral  pieces 
of  paper  to  mount,  pl&ce  the  larger  oneii  down 
first  and  brush  each  piece  down  smooth  before 
placing  one  on  tup  of  it.  Then  allnw  the  paper 
W  soak  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  make  some 
fUrch  paste,  which  should  be  an  thin  as  possible 
and  ftill  preserve  si!  of  its  adhesive  qualities, 
and  also  be  free  from  lumps.  If  iiecGSsarr  it 
<vn  be  strHined  through  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth 
Remove  the  surplus  water  from  the  paper  and 
the  edge  of  the  muslin  with  a  squeezer  or  a  dry 
-'   ■■    ■(  cloth,  apply   the   pasl«   to  the  paper 


le  of  the  backboards  on  the  table  and  lay 
:t  face  up  and  paste  the  muslin 
anil  be  sure  to  have  the  paste  come  out  to  the 


it  to  soak  a  few  minutes.    Then  turn  the  strainer 

over,  carefully  remove  the  paper,  lay  it  on  a  wet 
cloth,  and  mount  it  as  before.  In  case  the  paper 
refuses  to  come  olf,  fill  the  back  a  second  time 
with  water  and  allow  it  to  soak  again.  Occa- 
sionallv  it  happens  that  after  the  paper  has  dried 
lumps  in  the  starch  cau><e  raised  places  on  the 
surface  if  the  paper  The^  can  be  removed 
bv  tummg  the  strainer  o  er  and  wetting  these 
places  on  the  cloth  and  th  n  scraping  them  on 
the  cloth  with  a  knife  till  the  surplus  paste 
works  out  through  the  cloth 

Monntlni:  Bromide  Enlargements.— Bro- 
mide paner  on  account  of  the  gelatin  surface 
needs  a  different  method  of  mounting  from  that 
used  for  other  paper  for  if  the  surface  when 
wet  should  be  touched  with  a  dry  subslance  it 
would  adhere  lo  Jt  and  injure  the  gelatin  Pro- 
cure a  trey  large  enough  for  the  prints      You 


edges  of  the  strainer.  Now  pick  up  the  paper 
and  place  it  on  the  strainer,  and  tlien  lift  up 
each  comer  separately  and  rub  it  down  with  a 
clean  cloth  from  the  center  to  the  comer.  Then 
tnm  off  the  edges  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Set  the  mounted  strainer  away  to  dry,  but  not 
near  the  tire  nor  in  a  place  that  is  very  cold. 
Sometimes  the  paper  will  not  stick  in  places 
along  the  edges,  and  by  examining  it  a  few  times 
before  it  has  dried  this  can  be  remedied  by  rub- 
bing the  paper  in  contact  with  the  muslin.  Very 
often  these  places  are  along  the  bottom  of  the 
strainer  and  are  the  result  of  the  water  settling 
to  the  bottom.  This  can  be  overcome  by  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  strainer  two  or  three 
time?  before  it  has  dried.  Sometimes  a  piece  of 
paper  will  refuse  to  stick  in  some  places,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remount  it.  This  can  l>e 
done  by  turning  the  strainer  face  down  anil  flll- 
ing  the  book  of  it  with  warm  water  and  allowing 


can  buy  a  hard-rubber  one,  or  make  one  of  wood. 
Have  a  wooden  box,  37  inches  by  32  inches  bv 
4  inches  deep,  of  half-inch  grooved  malerial. 
and  line  it  with  black  oil-cloth,  tacking  it  along 
the  top  edges.  l>o  not  cut  the  comersof  the  oif 
cloth.  Ut  fold  them  in.  Fill  the  tray  halt  full 
of  water,  and  lay  the  enlargement,  face  side  up, 
in  the  water,  and  let  it  remain  fifteen  minutes. 
Have  a  wet  cloth  rendyto  lay  it  on.  aein  mounting 
for  other  paper,  and  be  very  sure  that  there  aro 
no  dry  places  in  the  cloth  ;  then  mount  as  for  the 
other  kinds  ot  i>aper,  only  in  rubbing  the  paper 
down  to  the  cloth  use  t)ie  fingers,  first  wetting 
them  in  water.  Bromide  enlargements  can  be 
remounted  if  necesiwrv.  as  other  paper,  but  care 
must  be  used  not  to  allow  anything  that  is  dry 
to  touch  the  paper  when  it  is  wet. 

Nagic-r^ntern  Outline.— One  of  the  best 
methods  for  producing  an  enlarged  outline  from 
a  small  photograph  is  with  a  magic  lantern  and 
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f  enjoj- 


an  Bitachinent  that  can  be  fastened  to  it  where- 
by the  light  is  thrown  on  the  photoerepb  and 
then  reflected  through  the  lenses  on  the  crayon 
strainer.  While  the  image  thua  reflected  on  the 
screen  or  crayon  strainer  doea  not  equal  in  brill- 
iance that  of  &  transparent  gl&ss  raagic-lantern 
view,  yet  it  is  brilliant  enoug-h  for  making  crayon 
onUines  and  for  many  other  sources  of 
ment  or  instruction,  and  it  obv 


a  table  6  feet  long,  IS  inches  wide,  and 
30  inches  high.  Fasten  a  stick  6  feet  high,  1 
inch  wide,  and  i  inch  thick  perpendicularly  4 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  table,  one  end  resting 
on  the  floor.  This  stick  will  reach  43  inches  above 
the  table,  allowing  sufficient  height  for  a  35  bv 
SO  strainer.  Stand  the  strainer  with  the  back 
toward  the  magic  lantern,  on  the  bottom  edge,  on 
the  table,  against  the  slick,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  aide  of  the  table,  and  nail  it  fast  to  the  stick 
with  two  brads.  Draw  a  vertical  charcoal  mark 
on  the  bock  of  the  strainer  through  the  center,  and 
a  mark  the  proper  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
strainer  horizontally  where  the  top  of  tne  head 


n  for  placing  the  strainer 
with  the  back  toward  the  lantern  is  that  the  im- 
age must  show  through  the  strainer,  as  the  re- 
flection causes  the  image  to  be  reversed  when 
illuminated.  Arrange  the  lantern  according  to 
the  directions  furnished  with  it.  and  set  it  the 
proper  distance  from  the  strainer  to  produce  the 
size  of  head  desired,  and  |)arBllel  with  the  strain- 
er; then  focus  the  features,  using  the  charcoal 
marks  as  a  guide  for  the  proper  place  to  make 
the  head,  the  vertical  lino  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  face.  Then  take  a  seat  at  the  end 
of  the  table  and  in  front  of  the  strainer,  and 
make  a  charcoal  outline,  and  then  fasten  the 
charcoal  with  the  crayon. 

Transfer  Outline.— Have  a  photographic  en- 
largement made  from  the  small  picture-  it  will 


only  be  necessary  to  have  the  head — tbBtii,anIl 
by  14  enlargement  will  be  lar^  enough  ftu'  ■  2S 
by  ao  crayon  jwrtrait,  and  this  11  by  14  aolarge- 
ment  will  be  good  to  work  from  in  flniahwig  the 
crayon.  Transfer  paper  is  transHRUt,  and  is 
niHUe  of  fine  tissue  paper  oiled  witn  clwlflsd  lin- 
seed oil  and  then  hung  np  and,  dried,  Lai  i 
piece  of  the  transfer  paper  on  the  enlargad  pho- 
tograph, and  go  over  t^e  outline  and  featere 
with  a  soft  lead  pencil,  and  then  turn  the  pajcr 
and  rub  all  over  the  back  of  it  with  charooal; 
then  lay  it.  charcoal  side  down,  on  tiM  ttayoa 
strainer,  and  with  a  sharp  pencil  go  over  tht  liius 
flrat  made;  remove  the  paper,  and  yon  have  t 
charcoal  outline.     Fasten  it  with  the  crajon. 

FoBltlTe  oi^  Ne^atlTe  Ontline.— Make  i 
positive  or  negative  from  the  pbotognfA  to  bi 
enlarged.  Have  a  room  that  is  entirely  dark  ex- 
cepting one  window.  Have  a  dark  inside  rilatt^r 
for  this  window,  with  an  opening  in  tba  center 
lai:ge  enough  for  the  neeative  or  podtm  foa  Id- 
tend  to  use.  On  each  siile  of  this  opening  aiul  >t 
the  bottom  have  cleats  to  slide  the  negative  in. 
Then  remove  the  ground  gloss  from  joorcamen 
box  and  fasten  the  box  against  the  ofOliag  Id 
the  shutter  so  that  the  lenses  in  the  canMim  come 
opposite  the  negative.  Fast«n  it  with  fowlunkf 
and  eyes,  or  have  cleats  on  the  shutter.  Bare  the 
box  come  close  against  the  shutter,  so  that  the 
light  will  be  entirely  excluded.  Plooe  tke  easel, 
with  the  crayon  strainer  on.  at  the  propttcUUanee 
from  the  window,  to  give  the  requirea  sJMfif  Ibe 
enlargement,  and  focus  the  image  on  thacnyon 
strainer.  The  crayon  strainer  must  stand  at  the 
same  angle  as  the  shutter,  or  the  enlal]gBmeiit 
will  be  distorted.     That  is,  it  the  shutter  b  per- 

Endicular,  then  the  strainer  must  be  perpendicn- 
■.  Now,  go  over  the  outlines  and  teatarec  aho 
the  principal  shadows,  with  the  charcoal.  Tbai 
open  the  shutter  and  examine  the  outline,  tor, 
sometimes  in  making  an  outline  in  the  dork, 
some  of  the  lines  are  overlooked.  If  that  is  lb» 
case,  close  the  shutter  and  put  them  in.  Then 
fasten  the  charcoal  with  the  crayon. 

The  Metroscope. — The  metroscope  eomprists 
a  series  of  squares  engraved  upon  the  finest  pUte 
glass  by  machinery.  The  two  plates  of  glasi  (of 
which  one  form  of  the  instrument  consists)  are 
ruled  for  convenience,  with  squares  differing  in 
size.  These  are  framed  and  held  together  by 
thumb-screws,  allowing  sufficient  space  betirr«n 
them  tor  a  picture  the  siie  of  a  cabinet  photo- 
graph, which  brings  the  lines  in  perfect  contact 
with  all  parts  of  the  photograph,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  lines  drawn  ufian  the  photograpa. 
One  feature  of  this  instrument,  which  renders 
the  square  system  very  practical,  oonsisis  of  the 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  squares  by  dolled 
lines  and  dash  lines.  The  eye  naturally  dividr* 
a  line  or  space  into  halves  and  quarters,  aod  ft>r 
this  reason  the  dash  lines  have  been  designaled 
for  quartering  the  main  lines,  and  the  dott«d  linr# 
for  quartering  the  squares  thus  fomied.  Tliis 
gives  sixteen  times  as  nianv  squares  for  useasu* 
drawn  upon  the  photograph.  A  method  like  tint 
just  described,  but  without  the  aid  of  on  inslni- 
ment.  is  to  fasten  a  photograph  or  picture  t<i  br 
enlarged  on  a  board,  and  Mong  earn  side  and  *t 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  photograph  divide  the 
space  into  J -inch  spaces;  tnen  drive  pins  io  («h 
of  these  division  marks,  and  run  while  threads 
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■RMS  V9itfc*11y  and  horizontallj  (rom  each  pin 
to  the  one  opposite.  If  the  enlargement  is  to  be 
Bii  time?,  divide  the  sides  and  top  and  bottom 
oj  the  strainer  into  li-inch  epar;es.  and  drive 
pina  into  these  divieion-marks,  and  run  the  thread 
*cro88  rertically  and  horizontally  from  each  pin 
to  the  one  opposite,  and  then  draw  in  the  enlargt;- 
tnenL  Of  course,  this  method  will  require  some 
knowledge  of  drawing. 

The  Panto^apli. — This  instrument  (or  en- 
larging or  reducing  a  picture  was  invented  about 
the  Tear  1603.  It  consists  ol  lour  metallic  or 
Wooden  ban  or  rules,  each  one  being  perforated 
^th  a  series  of  holes,  bj  which  they  are  con- 
(Hctsd  by  means  of  a  tburab-screw.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  tracing  and  a  marking  point,  and 
^  scnw  or  point  which  is  forced  into  the  draw- 
ing-board to  hold  the  instrument  in  position. 
Thejare  usually  numbered  from  one  to  twenty  on 
the  four  bars  indicated.  To  use  the  instrument, 
select  the  number  desired  and  secure  the  panto- 
Kiwh  to  the  drawing-board  at  the  left-hand  side. 
Place  a  piece  of  manilla  pajier  at  the  other  end 
r>t  the  board  and  secure  it  with  thumb-tacks. 
Place  the  photograph  under  the  indicating  point 
in  the  center  and  secure  it  to  the  board,  The  in- 
dicating point  should  always  tonch  the  photo- 
graph.  If  it  does  not,  place  a  little  weight  on 
tbe  instrument  over  the  point.  Now,  guide  the 
instrument  by  taking  hold  of  the  marking  point, 
and  watch  the  tracing  point    In  this  manner  go 


over  the  entire  photograph,  putting  in  all  the 
outlines  and  details  necessary,  after  which  trans- 
fer the  outline  from  the  manilla  paper  to  the 
crayon  strainer,  with  the  transfer  paper. 

Back^ronnds, — Begin  the  crayon  portrait  hj 

Sutting  in  the  background,  using  one  of  the  fonr 
ifferent  methods  given.  No  rule  can  be  given 
for  the  lights  and  shadows,  as  every  portrait  will 
need  a  characteristic  background  adapted  to  th« 
subject.  There  should  always  be  a  nice  contrast 
of  light  and  shade,  having  the  light  come  against 
the  dark  side  of  the  face  and  dark  against  the 


near  the  head,  as  simplicity  should  be  one  of  the 

Einciples  of  the  background,  and  this  can  only 
accomplished  by  breadth  of  light  and  shade. 
Hence  in  placing  the  lights  and  shadows  in  the 
tnckground  there  should  be  a  broad  effect. 
When  the  strainer  is  laid  on  the  table  and  rubbed 
with  the  cotton,  first  lays  piece  of  manilla  paper 
on  the  table,  and  after  rubbing  the  cotton  in  the 
crayon  sauce  rub  it  on  the  nianilla  paper  to  re- 
move any  foreign  substance  before  rubbing  it  on 
the  crayon  paper,  and  always  Inke  a  good  hand- 
ful of  cotton  to  rub  in  tlie  background  with. 
The  proper  position  to  take  in  finishing  a  back- 
ground 15  to  place  the  strainer  on  the  easel,  with 
the  center  of  the  picture  on  a  level  with  llie  eyes 
when  staji ding,  and  then  step  back  about  six  feet 
and  decide  where  you  intend  to  place  the  lights. 
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and  after  putting  in  each  li^ht  or  cloud  etlect, 
walk  back  and  see  if  it  is  satisfactory. 

The  first  method  of  producing  a  background 
is  called  the  stump  effect,  and  is  produced  by 
first  rubbing  the  chamois  block  in  the  boi  of 
crayon  sauce.  Holding  this  in  the  led  hand, 
with  the  large  gray  paper  ^tump  put  in  the 
darkest  places  and  the  cast  shadow,  using  the 
broad  end  of  the  stumu,  and  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion with  the  face  of  the  strainer  to  avoid  mak- 
ing any  dark  spots  with  the  point  of  the  stump. 
Produce  broad  lines,  and  haie  them  cross  at  the 
same  angles  given  for  the  lino  effect,  and  finish 
with  the  large  eraser  cut  so  as  to  produce  a  line 
about  the  same  size  that  the  stump  gives. 

The  second  method  is  to  lay  tlie  strainer  on 
the  table  and  with  the  cotton  and  crayon  sauce 
cub  in  the  background,  u."ing  care  not  to  rub 
harder  in  some  places  than  in  others,  thus  caus- 
ing dark  spots,  and  rub  in  close  to  the  face  and 
out  toward  the  edge  of  the  strainer  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  face,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  the 
upper  line  of  the  are  coming  ]ust  above  the 
head,  and  then  place  the  strainer  on  the  easel 
and  put  in  the  cloud  effect. 

The  third  method  is  to  lay  the  strainer  on  the 
table  and  with  the  cott4:in  and  crayon  sauce  rub 
in  the  background,  producing  the  desired  effect, 
then  sprinkle  some  of  the  puintce  stone  over  the 
back^und,  and  go  over  this  with  the  fingers, 
rubbmg  in  a  circular  movement,  using  the  fingers 
flat  from  the  second  joint  to  the  end.  Then  lift 
up  the  strainer  and  put  it  on  the  edge  and  jar 
off  all  the  pumice  stone.  Then  lay  it  down  and 
rub  it  off  with  a  clean  pieceof  cotton.  Now  rub 
the  Qngcrs  in  the  crayon  sauce  and  then  on  the 
manilla  paper,  then  go  over  the  )>ackground  with 
the  fingers  thus  charged  with  the  crayon,  the  saroe 
as  in  rubbing  the  pumice  stone,  and  it  will  pro- 
duce a  fine  stipple  effect.  The  pumice  stone  cuts 
through  the  sizing  of  the  paper  and  produces  an 
even-tooth  or  raised  surface,  which  afterward 
takes  the  crayon  from  the  fingers  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful manner,  and  it  also  causes  the  paper  to  as- 
sume a  different  color  than  when  rubbed  with 
the  cotton  and  crayon  sauce,  as  that  makes  the 
paper  look  dirty,  whereas  this  method  produces 
a  clear,  transparent  effect.  If  the  desinxl  result 
is  not  obtained  the  crayon  can  be  removed  by 
going  over  the  surface  with  the  pumice  stone 
and  a  second  application  of  the  crayon  can  be 
made.  Then  remove  the  strainer  to  the  easel 
and  finish. 

The  fourth  method  Is  to  make  the  background 
similar  to  the  second  method,  only  not  qnlte  as 
dark.  Then  make  the  three  sets  of  lines.  Do 
not  carry  them  out  as  far  as  the  background 
should  be  when  finished.  Make  them  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  apart  in  a  lite-size  portrait  and  a 
little  cloEser  in  smaller  ones.  As  a  rale,  the  lines 
in  the  background  should  be  a  little  farther 
apart  than  in  the  face.  These  lines  need  not  be 
horizontal  with  oblique  ones  crossing  them :  they 
can  be  curved  ones,  but  they  should  be  an  equal 
distance  apart  and  produce  the  diamond  effect. 
After  the  unes  are  in  nib  the  background  with  a 
clean  piece  of  cotton,  sufflcient  to  rub  out  the 
lines  enough  to  cause  that  degree  o(  indistinct- 
ness required.  Then  place  the  strainer  on  the 
easel  and  Hnish.  and  il  any  of  the  lines  are  too 
decided  subdue  them  with  the  nigrovine  eraser. 


and  those  that  are  made  over  a  photo- 
graphic enlargement  is  that  the  shadows  in  the 
free-hand  crayons  are  lighter  and  mure  traus- 
PHrent,  and  a  truer  likeness  can  be  made  by  the 
former  method  in  the  hands  of  ■  competenl 
artist,  OS  the  photograph  paper  that  the  enlarge- 
ment is  made  upon,  in  the  manipulations  that  it 
undergoes  before  the  enlargenient  is  cofnpletoi 
causes  the  paoer  to  stretch  to  such  an  exurnt 
as  to  cause  a  distortion  of  the  image.  A  piece 
of  photographic  paper,  25  inches  bj  SO  inches.will 
in  its  manipulations  stretch  one  inch  in  (hr 
length  and  one  and  one  half  inch  in  the  width. 
The  directions  for  working  over  a  platinnDi 
enlargement,  silver  enlargement,  and  iree-hand 
crayons  are  the  same  after  the  outline  of  the 
free-hand  crayons  has  been  filled  in.  SnppoK 
that  it  is  desired  to  put  in  a  bachgronnd  after 
the  third  method.  Having  made  the  outline, 
lay  the  strainer  on  the  table  and  put  in  the 
background.  Then  place  the  strainer  on  the 
easel  and  finish  the  background,  after  which 
take  the  chamois  block  in  the  left  hand  and  a 
tortilian  stump  in  the  other  hand,  and  put  in 
the  shadows,  beginning  on  the  hair,  putting  in 


the  broad  shadows,  working  the  stump  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  lines  of  the  hair  run. 
and  endeavor  to  give  the  soft  effect  that  hair 
should  hare.  The  eyebrows  should  then  be 
made;  then  the  eyes,  beginning  with  the  upper 
lids,  putting  in  the  lines  between  the  eves  and 
the  lids,  and  also  the  second  line  forming  the 
lids,  then  the  under  lines  of  the  lower  lid.*. 
Next  form  the  pupil,  placing  it  in  the  center  of 
the  iris,  making  it  very  dark ;  then  the  tris, 
noticing  that  the  upper  lids  cast  shadows  on 
the  iris.  Then  the  shading  of  the  nm*  and 
nostrils  and  the  shadow  under  the  nose.  'Hte 
mouth  is  the  next  important  feature,  and  herein 
lies  nearly  the  whole  expression  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face.  Then  the  ears,  and  then  model 
the  face,  making  all  the  shadows  brosd  and 
decided,  leaving  the  details  tor  the  flDL<hiDg 
touches.  Then  put  in  the  clothrR  with  the  Urge 
gray  [laper  stump,  sweeping  it  gently  across  ih* 
lights  in  different  directions,  forroing  the  lapels 
and  arms,  and  finish  according  to  directions  for 
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Line  Efftats,— The  lines  ore  drawn  to  cross 
one  another  so  as  to  leave  diamond  shaped 
spaoes.  One  of  the  important  thin^  in  this 
?tvle  of  finishing:  is  the  line  of  direction,  bj 
which  ia  meant  the  lines  or  grains  that  represent 
the  object  to  be  drawn.  We  say  that  wood  is 
cross-grained,  meaning  that  the  ^ins  or  fltiers 
of  the  wood  run  crosswise.  If  we  were  to  repre- 
sent the  grain  of  a  straight  board  in  crayon 
drawing,  we  would  draw  straight  lines  runnjng 
len^hwise  of  the  board,  unless  it  should  have 
some  cross-grained  places  in  it.  If  we  should 
take  the  same  board  and  bend  it  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  to  represent  the  grain  of  the  board 
in  that  position,  we  would  draw  curved  lines  to 
correspond  with  the  grain  in  that  position.  The 
idea  to  be  impressed  ia  that  when  we  represent 
an  object  in  crajon  and  that  object  is  flat,  we 
draw  straight  lines  to  represent  Ua  surface, 
and  when  an  object  is  round  or  partly  so,  we 
draw  curved  lines  to  represent  its  surface,  con- 
forming the  lines  to  the  surface  of  the  object. 
Light  and  shade  in  nature  have  each  their 
different  qualities.  Light  expresses  form,  while 
Hhade  obscures  it;  consequently,  in  the  lighter 
places  of  an  object  we  see  its  grain  or  texture, 
and  this  grain  will  gradually  become  obscure  as 
it  enters  the  shadows,  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
darkest.  Hence,  in  the  making  of  CFayon  por- 
traits with  lines,  the  grain  effect  will  show  more 
decided  in  the  lights  and  half-shadows. 

The  FBCe.— For  a  line  effect  on  a  silver  or 
plattnum  enlargement  begin  on  the  hair,  using 
the  Mines  Noire's  crayons  No.  3,  and  put  In  the 
shadows  and  half-shadows.  Do  not  work  over  the 
lights.  Then  with  the  Mines  Noire's  crayon  No.  1 
put  in  the  face,  strengthening  all  the  shadows, 
and  define  the  eyebrows,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
the  shadows  under  and  around  the  chin,  and  the 
e«rs.  Then  put  in  the  line  effect  as  shown  in 
illustration  N<).  2.  This  shows  the  lines  before 
they  are  rubbed.  Observe  that  there  are  three 
seis  of  lines  in  the  background,  and  two  sets  in 
the  face  and  clothes.  The  line  effect  in  the  face 
is  the  beauty  of  this  method  i  for  if  they  are 
properly  drawn  it  will  represent  and  give  the 
effect  of  the  grain  of  the  fiesh.  These  lines  are 
drawn  in  the  form  of  elongated  diamonds,  yet 
when  finished  they  must  nave  the  effect  of 
broken  diamond?.  If  you  examine  the  back  of 
your  hand,  yon  will  see  more  clearly  what  ia 
meant  by  the  term  broken  diamonds.     Begin  on 


rounds  off  toward  the  hair.     Then  ■.  ._ 

which  will  produce  the  diamond  form,  and  then 
continue  alt  over  the  face,  making  these  two  sets 
of  lines.  These  lines  should  indicate  the  grain 
of  Qeah  l)y  carefully  keeping  the  line  of  direc- 
tion. The  lines  are  clarlc  in  the  shadows,  and 
lighter  as  they  approach  the  lights,  and  on  the 
highest  lights  of  the  forehead,  nose,  and  chin, 
there  should  not  be  any  lines.  After  the  lines 
are  drawn,  with  a  piece  of  cotton  rub  the  hair 
and  face,  rubbing  in  the  line  of  direction.  The 
crayon  will  now  be  about  three  shades  darker 
in  the  lights  than  when  finished,  and  not  dark 
enough  in  the  shadows.  Proceed  to  finish,  us- 
ing the  0  crayon  wherever  it  needs  to  be  darker. 
uid  the  nigrovine  eraser  where  it  should  be 
made  lighter,  oaing  the  eraser  on  the  same  prin- 


ciple as  you  would  a  pencil,  only  making  white 
lines  instead  of  black  ones,  and  break  up  the  regu- 
larity of  the  diamonds.    The  eraser  is  kept  clean 


Take  a  piece 
I  the  left  IiBlid 
between  the  index  and  second  fingers,  holding 
the  flngeiB  half  an  inch  apart,  and  bend  the 
paper  in  this  o_pening  so  as  to  make  a  crease  to 
rub  the  eraser  m.  It  will  be  necessary  to  sharpen 
the  eraser  occasionally  with  the  knife. 

The  DreSB.— To  represent  the  effect  of  the 
lines  in  the  clothes,  every  fold,  sleeve,  and  lapel 
should  have  lines  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
adjoining  surface,  and  these  lines  will  disappear 
in  the  wrinkles  or  shadows  that  define  the  fold, 
and  in  the  next  fold  the  lines  will  have  a  differ- 
ent direction.  With  the  large  gray  paper  stump 
and  crayon  sauce,  put  in  the  shadows,  and  then 
with  the  Mines  Hoire's  crayon  No.  2,  draw  the 
lines,  and  with  a  piece  of  cotton  and  crayon 
sauce  mb  over  the  clothes,  and  finish  with  the 


nigrovine  eraser  No.  2,  oonte  crayon  in  the  wood, 
and  the  square  black  conte  crayon.  Also  use  the 
chamois  sliin  for  broad  lights,  and  the  velonr 
crayon  for  deepest  black.  The  portrait  is  now 
in   proper  condition   to   put  on   the   finishing 
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touches,  which  do  with  the  0  crayon  and  nigro- 
vine  erasers,  softening  the  lights  and  shadows 
into  each  other  until  the  entire  portrait  is  sab- 
dued  and  there  are  no  decided  lines  ol  light  and 
shade,  carefully  preserving  the  likeness. 

The  Stipple  Effect.— On  a  silver  or  platinum 
enlargement  put  in  n  background  after  the  sec- 
ond method,  and  then  treat  the  whole  surface  of 
the  paper  with  pumice  stone,  rubbing  it  with 
the  Sngers.  Then  put  in  the  shadows  with  a 
tortilion  stnrap  and  crayon  sauce.  Take  out  the 
lights  with  the  nigrovine  eraser,  and  finish  with 
the  0  crayon.     Instead  of  a  diamond  effect,  as 


with  the  lines,  a  stipple  effect  most  be  produced 

— that  is,  the  effect  of  black  and  white  spots,  the 
paper  producing  the  white  spots  and  the  crayon 
the  black  ones.  This  is  done  by  working  over 
the  picture  with  short  curved  lines  in  different 
directions,  like  the  illust ration,  and  then  rubbing 
them  with  the  end  of  the  fingers  (do  not  use  the 
cottonl.  Finish  by  cutting  up  the  light  spots 
with  the  crayon  peuci],  and  the  dark  spots  with 
the  erasers,  producing  an  even  effect  of  small 
black  and  white  spots  over  the  picture. 

Bromide  Paper. — The  Steinbach  crayon 
i>aper.  used  for  making  free-hand  crayon  draw- 
ings, has  received  a  coat  of  sizing.  This  surface 
is  not  hard  enough  to  necessitate  any  treatment 
before  applying  the  crayon,  unless  we  desire  to 
break  up  the  surface  with  the  pumice  stone.  Plat- 
inum and  silver  enlarKements  undergo  in  their 
photographio  manipulations  a  change  whereby 
the  paper  is  made  soft  and  spongy;  therefore 
they  are  easier  to  work  on  than  the  crayon  or  bro- 
mide paper,  as  Ihcy  will  take  the  crayon  from 
the  cotton  and  stump  more  readily  than  the 
former,  for  the  crayon  enters  into  the  pulp  of 
the  paper  on  account  of  this  softness. 

Id  the  bromide  enlargement,  while  the  paper 
has  to  under^  all  the  manipulations  of  develop- 
ment and  flimg  and  washing  that  the  silver  or 
platinum  enlargement  does,  yet  the  gelatin  has 
not  been  removed,  and  when  dry  remains  as  a 
strong  sizing  to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The 
print  and  paper  are  different  from  tne  silver  or 
platinum  print  or  crayon  paper,  but  there  is  not 
as  much  difference  in  the  print  as  there  is  in  the 
surface  of  the  paper.  There  should  be  this  dif- 
ference. The  silver  or  platinum  enlargement 
should  only  be  printed  strong  enough  to  j^ive 
the  form  and  the  larger  details  in  the  negative. 
The  bromide  enlargement  should  be  as  perfect  a 
photograph  in  its  strength  of  light  and  shade 


and  detail  as  it  is  possible  to  make  tn>m  the 
negative.  Prom  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  the  surface,  not  as  much  crayon  can 
be  put  on  the  bromide  paper  as  on  the  other 
kinds  of  paper,  and  therefore  they  can  not  be 
strengthened  in  the  same  degree  in  the  shadows 
as  the  other  without  spoiling  the  transparent 
effect  in  the  shadows,  the  beet  bromide  ciaj- 
ons  are  those  whereby  the  least  amount  of  cray- 
on is  used  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

FlnlshlDg  Bromide  Enlar^emente.— Take 
the  mounted  enlargement  and  look  at  it  side- 
wise,  and  see  if  there  is  any  starch  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper.  If  there  is.  remove  it  with  a 
sponge  and  clean  water,  and  then  dry  it-  Then 
lay  the  enlargement  on  the  table,  take  a  handful 
of  cotton  and  rub  it  in  the  crayon  sauce,  then  on 
the  manilla  paper,  and  then  rub  over  the  totm 
surface  of  the  paper  with  the  cotton  in  a  cir- 
cular motion.  Then  sprinkle  pumice  stone  over 
the  enlargement,  and  rub  it  with  the  fiat  ends 
ol  the  fingers.  This  treatment  cuts  through  the 
gelatin  surface,  and  produces  an  even^tsinfil 
surface.  Then  rest  the  strainer  on  the  edge  and 
Jar  off  the  pumice  stone.  I^ay  the  strainer  down 
and  rub  it  with  a  clean  piece  of  cotton.  Rub 
the  flat  ends  of  the  fingers  in  the  crayon  saut-e 
and  then  on  the  manilla  paper,  and  then  ^  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  enlargement  with  the 
fingers  thus  charged  with  the  crayon,  and  it  will 
produce  a  beautiful  stipple  effect.  If  the  shad- 
ows are  not  dark  enough,  use  a  little  more  cray- 
on, and  put  the  cast  shadow  in  the  backgrnunJ. 
Before  proceeding  further  it  is  well  to  note  thai 
in  the  otomide  paper  there  is  one  more  surface 
than  in  the  other  paper — that  is.  the  gelatin  sur- 
face— and  that  the  photographic  image  is  on 
this  gelatin  surface  and  not  on  the  paper,  and 
under  this  image  we  have  the  pure  white  paper. 
If  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  a  sbado' 
lighter,  it  can  be  done  by  removing  this  turfacf 
with  an  ink-eraaer  knife ;  and  you  will  aI»o  ob- 
serve that  on  account  of  the  nardness  of  this 
gelatin  surface  the  crayon  will  come  off  rerr 
easily,  and  on  this  account  will  need  a  differvni 
method  in  finishing,  and  hence  yon  use  the  &n< 


the  cloud  effects  with  the  lan^  eraser.  Then  lay 
it  on  the  table,  and  clnan  ofl  the  edges  about  4 
inches  all  around  with  the  cotton  and  pumiee 
stone.  Then  rvtum  it  to  the  eaael.  and  with  thr 
large  eraser  clean  oS  the  lights  in  the  face.  hair, 
ana  dress,  and  then  with  a  clean  piece  of  cotton 
blend  the  lights  and  shadows  together.  Then 
with  the  stnrap  and  crayon  sauce  and  fingen 
strengthen  the  shadows  and  finish  with  the 
nigrovine  eraser  and  0  conte  crayon,  prodocine 
an  even  stipple  effect  over  the  entire  picture, 
and  give  the  proper  effect  of  light  and  diade. 
You  will  have  a  good  guide  for  the  stipple  effi^ 
in  the  background,  as  you  will  notice  that  this 
stipple  effect  is  perfect  there  in  some  pl>rc«. 
especiallyin  the  lighter  ones.  The  finishing  with 
the  0  crayon  is  the  nicest  part  of  this  method, 
and  must  be  done  by  keeping  in  mind  (he  faci 
that  you  are  putting  in  the  stipple  effect,  and 
that  alone.  That  is,  the  crayon  is  supposed 
to  be  right  in  light  and  shade,  and  it  should 
not  be  necessary  at  this  stage  of  finishing  <o 
strengthen  the  picture  in  the  shadows  with  theO 
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cnijon.  Yoa  are  to  mend  or  patch  the  crayon  manj,  and  over  10  per  cent,  from  the  United 
at  this  ata^,  cut  it  up  in  the  stipple  effect — that  States,  while  of  the  exports  32  per  cent,  went  to 
is,  there  will  be  patches  of  light  and  dark  places  Great  Britain,  21  per  cent,  to  France,  and  9  per 
that  must  be  joined  together,  and  there  will  be  cent,  to  Brazil.  The  chief  exports  in  1889  were 
small  white  and  black  places  that  will  need  to  wine  of  the  value  of  12,408,000  milreis ;  cork, 
be  made  the  same  as  the  white  and  black  spots  2,912,000  milreis ;  copper,  1,000.000  milreis ;  fish, 
that  produce  the  stipple  effect.  Finish  the  945,000  milreis;  animals,  665,000  milreis;  figs, 
clothes  by  using  the  large  stump  in  the  darker  866,000  milreis;  and  salt,  285,000  milreis.  In  con- 
places  aiid  rubbing  with  the  fingers,  and  with  sequence  of  the  popular  indignation  against  Eng- 
the  eraser  and  cotton  in  the  lights.  See  *'  Crayon  land,  the  imports  from  that  country  were  replaced 
Portraits,  a  Complete  Treatise  for  making  Crayon  in  1890  by  tne  produce  of  other  countries  where- 
Portraits  on  Crayon  Paper,  Platinum  Enlarge-  ever  it  was  possible.  The  figures  for  1889  show  an 
ment.  Silver  Enlargement,  and  Bromide  En-  increase  in  the  export  of  port  wine,  cork,  miner- 
lai^ment,"  by  Jerome  A.  Barhydt.  als,  and  salt,  and  a  decrease  in  Madeira  and  the 

rORTUGAL,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  ordinary  red  wine  that  was  formerly  in  demand 

southwestern  Europe.  The  reigning  King,  Carlos  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  French  vintages. 

I,  bom  Sept  28.  1863,  succeeded  to  the  throne  The  value  of  tlie  wines  exported  to  Great  Brit- 

Oct.  19, 1^.    The  heir-apparent,  Luis  Philip,  ain  in  1889  was  4,134,000  milreis ;   to  France. 

Duke  of  Braganza,  bom  March  21, 1887,  is  the  8,126,000  milreis;    to  Brazil,  3,109,000  milreis; 

elder  of  two  sons  of  the  King  and  his  wife.  Ma-  to  Germany,  854,000  milreis :  to  Portuguese  col- 

rie  Amelie,  a  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  onies.  294,000  milreis. 

He  was  formally  recognized  by  the  Cortes  as  sue-  The  number  of  steam  vessels  entered  at  the  ports 

cesser  to  the  crown  on  June  1*4, 1890.  of  the  kingdom  in  1889  was  4,886,  of  5,298,000 

In  consequence  of  the  British  ultimatum  (see  tons,  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  was  7,155,  of 

East  Afbica)  the  ministry  of  the  Progressist  697,000  tons.     The  merchant  marine  in  1890 

party  that  had  been  in  office  since  Feb.  20, 1886,  numbered  57  steamers,  of  86,439  metric  tons, 

resigned,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  on  Jan.  14,  and  390  sail  vessels,  of  97,352  tons. 

1890,  of  which  the  following  were  the  members :  Communieations. — The  post-ofiice  in  1888 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  carried  in  the  internal  service  18,525,000  letters. 

Interior,  Serpa  Pimentel;  Minister  of  Justice,  3,294,000  postal  cards,  16,144,000  printed  inclos- 

Lopo  Vaz ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Freder-  ures,  and  269,000  money  letters,  and  in  the  inter- 

isro  Aouca ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Franco  Castello  national  service,  4,315,000  letters,  126,000  postal 

Uranco ;  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  cards,  3,135,000  printed  inclosures,  and  83,000 

Arroyo ;   Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Vasco  Guedes ;  money  letters. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hintze  Ribeiro.  There  were  2,060  kilometres  of  completed  rail- 
Area  and  Population.  —  The  area  of  the  roadson  Jan.  1.  1890,  and  411  kilometres  in  pro- 
kingdom  is  34.038  square  miles,  and  the  popula-  cess  of  construction. 

tion  is  about  5,180,000.    Lisbon,  the  capital,  has  Colonial  Possessions. — The  Portuguese  col- 

242.297  inhabitants.    The  number  of  marriages  onies  in  Asia,  comprising  Goa,  Damao,  and  Diu 

in  1886  was  33,727;  of  births,  155,815 ;  of  deaths,  in  India,  Timor  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian 

99,389.    The  number  of  emigrants  was  13,998,  archipelago,  and  Macao  in  the  Sea  of  China,  have 

as  against  15,004  in  1885, 17,518  in  1884,  and  19,-  a  total  area  of  7,923  square  miles  and  849,600  in- 

251  in  1883.  habitants.     The  budget  for  Portuguese  India 

Finances.-— The  budget  for  1890-'91  makes  shows  for  1890-'91  a  surplus  of  166.247  milreis, 

the  tot^  receipts  40,972,694  milreis,  and  the  ex-  the  receipts  being  reckoned  at  925,817,  and  the 

penditures  45,467,797  milreis.    The  new  consoli-  expenses  at  759,570  milreis.    For  Macao  and 

dated  debt  on  Dec.  31, 1889,  amounted  to  546.-  Timor  the  estimated  receipts  are  488,845  and  ex- 

478.885  milreis.  and  the  unfunded  debt  to  2,377,-  penses  423,496  milreis,  leaving  a  surplus  of  65.- 

399  milreis.    The  amount  of  interest  paid  in  1889  849  milreis.     The  treaty  by  which  China  defi- 

was  17,730,807  milreis.  nitely  ceded  Macao  to  Portugal  and  formally  re- 

Tlie  Army  and  Nary, — ^Obligatory  service  linquished  all  claims  of  sovereignty  was  ratified 

was  introduced  by  the  law  of  Sept.  12,  1887,  the  at  Tientsin  on  March  28.  1890.    Revolutionary 

period  being  three  years  with  the  colors  or  in  disturbances  broke  out  at  Goa  during  the  elec- 

the  navy,  five  years  in  the  first  reserve,  and  four  tions  of  1890. 

in  the  second.    The  peace  effective  of  the  army  The  area  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Af- 

on  Aug:  81, 1889,  was  2,302  officers  and  32.450  rica,includingtheislandsof  Madeira,  San  Thome, 

men,  with  8,580  horses  and  781  mules.    When  and  Principe,  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  was 

the  new  law  comes  into  full  operation  there  will  612,217  square  miles.    In  1890  the  regions  con- 

1^  of  drilled  and  instructed  troops  about  100,000  ceded  to  be  Portuguese  by  Great  Britain  in  the 

in  active  service  and  in  the  first  reserve  and  50,-  Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  that  the  Cortes  re- 

000  in  the  second  reserve.  fused  to  ratify  was  774,903,  the  additions  consist- 

The  navy  in  1890  had  42  effective  steamers  ing  of  160,000  square  miles  of   h inter iand  be- 

with  141  guns  and  12  sailing  vessels  with  39  tween  Angola  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Zam- 

guns.  besi  and  the  little  district  of  Cabinda.    As  sooi* 

Commerce. — The  special  imports  of  merchan-  as  the  treaty  was  signed  the  British  proceeded  to 

dise  in  1889  were  valued  at  41,860,231  milreis;  avail  themselves  of  the  clause  throwing  open  the 

of  precious  metals,  10,492,855  milreis ;    the  ex-  navigation  of  the  Zambesi.    The  "  Humber  "  and 

ports  of  merchandise,  23,443.510  milreis ;  of  pre-  the  ''  Buccanneer,*'  carrying  the  parts  of  two 

cious  metals,  1,987,655  milreis.    In  1888  30  per  light  sternwheel  gunboats  especially  built  for  the 

cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain,  12  Zambesi,  drawing  onlv  eighteen  inches  of  water, 

per  cent,  from  France,  11  per  cent,  from  Ger-  with  men  and  stores  for  the  boats  when  put  to- 
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gether  on  the  Zambesi,  were  escorted  by  Zanzi-  to  secure  a  victory  for  the  party  in  power,  and, 
bar  by  the  war  steamer  '*  Redbreast,"  in  the  be-  moreover,  had  to  face  an  electoral  alliance  be- 
ginning of  September  to  the  Chinde  month.  The  tween  the  Progressists  and  the  Republicans.  On 
^  Redbreast,*'  after  making  a  survey  to  ascertain  April  7  the  Marquis  Julio  de  Vilhena  became 
if  the  vessels  could  make  the  passive,  took  them  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  a  post  that 
up  and  the  light  gunboats,  the  "Mosquito"  and  he  had  held  in  1881,  while  Senhor  Arroyo  was 
the  "  Herald,    were  put  together  and  launched  transferred  to  a  newly  created  Ministry  of  Pub- 
on  the  Zambesi  despite  the  interdiction  of  the  lie  Instruction  and  Arts.     Decrees  were  issued 
Portuguese  naval  officers  and  the  protests  of  the  curtailing  the  right  of  public  meeting  and  as- 
Govemor  of  Quillimane,  who  Quoted  the  law  to  sociation  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  for- 
the  effect  that  no  foreigp  vessels  have  the  right  bidding  theatrical  representations  satirizing  the 
to  navigate  the  Zambesi.    The  Portuguese  gun-  monarchy  or  its  representatives.    On  June  7  a 
boats  made  ready  to  fight,  but  finally  were  or-  vote  of  indemnity  was  passed  relieving  the  Cabi- 
dered  by  the  Governor  to  make  no  resistance,  as  inet  of  all  responsibility  for  its  dictatorial  mea^ 
the  opposing  force  was  too  strong.  ures.    The  duty  on  manufactured  tobacco  was 
In  West  Africa  the  chiefs  of  the  Bih6  and  increased  1,000  reis  on  every  kilog^ramme.    A 
Bailundo'districts  rose  in  rebellion  against  Por-  bill  for  a  6  per  cent  increase  of  taxation  was 
tuguese  authority  in  the  spring  of  1890.    Silva  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  July  25. 
Porto,  the  captain-general  of  Bihe,  on  finding       Fall  of  the  Cabinet. — Serpa  Piment«l  and 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  insurrection,  Hintze  Ribeiro,  who  took  office  to  carrv  out  the 
committed  suicide.    A  force  had  been  sent  under  evacuation  of  the  Shire  territories  and  to  take 
Lieut.  Conceiro,  an  officer  of  artillery,  to  the  re-  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  which  the 
lief  of  the  captain-general,  but  when  it  arrived  people  thought  had  been  mismanaged  by  Barros 
at  Bih^  it  was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat.    Other  Gomes,  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  arbitration 
troops  were  dispatched  with  artillery  from  the  of  the  dispute.    This  Lord  Salisbury  persistenth 
JPortuguese  stations,  and  as  the  result  of  oper-  refused.    Before  the  Cortes  met  again  on  Sepi 
ations  that  lasted  till  late  autumn  the  insubord-  16  Hintze  Ribeiro  was  ready  with  the  best  treaty 
inate  chiefs  were  reduced  to  subjection.    A  rail-  that  he  could  make,  which  conceded  all  the 
road  from  Mossamedes  to  Bih4  has  been  sur-  main  points  at  issue  to  Great  Britain,  and  was 
veyed  and  the  concession  given  to  a  company.  therefore  condemned  by  public  opinion  in  ad- 
Change  of  the  Ministry. — When  Lorn  Sails-  vance.    The  modifications  that  he  had  be^i  able 
bury  sent  his  ultimatumj  on  Jan.  11,  1890,  de-  to  obtain  from  Lord  Salisbury  made  no  change 
manding  the  withdrawal  of  all  Portuguese,  mill-  in  this  judgment.    The  revolutionary  parties — 
tary  and  civilians,  from  territories  in  Africa  de-  the  Republicans,  who  had  grown  active  and 
clared  to  be  under  British  protection  or  within  strong  since  the  Brazilian  revolution,  the  agita- 
the  sphere  of  British  infinence,  the  Council  of  tors  for  Iberian  union,  and  the  Socialists — made 
State,  to  which  must  be  submitted,  according  to  the  most  of  the  situation  for  the  purpose  of  toos- 
the  Constitution,  questions  of  peace  or  war,  was  ing  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  dynasty 
called  together  under  the  presidency  of  the  and  the  existing  order.    A  great  mass  meeting 
King.    British  fleets  threatened  to  seize  St.  Vin-  at  Oporto,  presided  over  by  Alvaro  de  Castelloes. 
cent,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  Lourengo  Marques  and  the  engineer  whom  Major  Serpa  Pinto  escorted 
(^uillimane,  the  keys  to  the  Portuguese  posses-  on  the  railroad  survey  that  precipitated  the  eon- 
sions  in  southeast  Africa,  and  the  Council  there-  flict  with  England,  and  a  declaration  of  prote^ 
fore  yielded  to  superior  force.    Barros  Gomes,  signed  at  Lisbon  by  the  Duke  of  Palmella,  Count 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  after  signifying  San  Januario,  and  the  other  great  nobles  and  the 
the  acceptance  of  the  British  demands,  resigned,  men  of  distinction  in  every  profession  gave  evi- 
and  with  him  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  dence  of  the  universal  feeling  against  the  treaty. 
The  exasperation  of  the  people  had  risen  to  such  On  the  day  that  the  ^Cortes  assembled  ^t^rowdb 
a  pitch  that  Englishmen  were  mobbed  whenever  met  in  the  streets  to  discuss  the  Question  of  the 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  the  escutcheon  on  day  and  manifest  their  feelings.    The  police  and 
the  British  consulate  at  Lisbon  was  torn  down,  municipal  guards  broke  up  these  impromptu 
The  new  ministry  chosen  from  the  Liberal-Con-  gatherings,    but    some   artillery    soldiers    who 
serv'ative  or  Regenerador  party  apologized  for  formed  one  of  the  groups  turned  on  the  police 
the  insult,  and  took  measures  to  preserve  order  and  drove  them  away.    Re-enforcements  were 
in  Oporto  and  Lisbon.    A  serious  riot  occurred  brought  up,  and  the  people,  taking  sides  with 
at  Lisbon  on  Feb.  11,  and  the  students  continued  the  soldiers,  mobbed  and  stoned  the  police,  to 
to  manifest  a  turbulent  spirit,  but  the  Govern-  show  their  detestation  of  the  employment  of  the 
ment  kept  the  military  under  arms,  arrested  all  police  force  to  check  patriotic  and  political  dem- 
who  tooK  part  in  riotous  proceedings,  forbade  onstrations  and  discussions.     Lisbon  was  de- 
the  demonstrations    planned  by  the  Republi-  clared  in  a  state  of  siege.    When  the  treaty  wa> 
cans,  and  by  these  precautions  confined  the  anti-  presented  to  the  Chamber  the  Progressists  fai^eil 
English  manifestations  to  the  collection  of  a  a  violent  uproar.    The  committee  to  which  the 
national  defense  fund,  the  ostentatious  severing  treaty  was  referred  was  against  it,  and  although 
of  relations  with  the  English  by  nearly  every  the  Regenerador  politicians  and  their  press  or- 
man  of  prominence  in  any  party,  and  a  general  gans  defended  the  arran^ment,  Senhor  Ribein* 
boycotting  of  British  goods.  did  not  wait  for  its  inevitable  rejection,  but  on 
■jhe  result  of  the  general  elections,  which  took  Sept.  16  proffered  his  resignation  to  the  King, 
place  on  March  30,  was  to  give  the  Government  and  "on  the  following  day  Serpa  Pimentel  handed 
a  large  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  collective  resignation  to  the  Cabinet    Pe- 
al though  the  ministers  were  not  in  full  posses-  titions  for  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  were  sent 
sion  of  all  the  means  of  pressure  commonly  used  to  the  Cortes  from  all  parts  of  tbe  oountry. 
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Fresh  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  capital,  hama.  Although  Baron  de  Rezende.  the  Portu- 
Martens  Ferrao,  who  attempted  to  form  a  min-  guese  representative,  had  come  to  the  district 
istrr,  gave  up  the  task,  which,  on  Oct.  5,  Gen.  more  than  a  year  before  for  the  purpose  of  assert- 
JoSo  Chrysostomo,  a  Moderate  Progressist,  was  ing  the  sovereigntv  of  Portugal,  the  English 
requested  by  the  Kin^  to  undertake.  The  crisis  emissary,  on  Sept.  14,  signed  a  treaty  with  Mutassa 
was  complicated  by  tne  action  of  the  departing  taking;  manica  under  the  protectorate  of  Great 
ministers  in  appointinj^  about  2,500  local  judges  Britam,  which  an  expedition  of  the  South  Africa 
and  other  officials,  which  members  of  other  par-  Company's  forces  was  sent  to  make  effective, 
ties  and  groups  desired  to  see  annulled,  and  in  The  Portuguese  officials  who  heard  of  these  pro- 
intrusting  Count  Bumay,  a  great  capitalist  of  ceedings  hastened  to  the  spot  and  protested 
Belgian  origin,  who  was  attached  to  the  Kegen-  against  the  presence  of  the  English  in  Manica, 
erador  party,  with  the  leasing  of  the  tobacco  of  which  the  Baron  de  Rezende,  who  was  estab- 
regie  to  a  syndicate  of  French  and  German  lished  at  Massikesse  with  a  force  of  black  troops, 
bankers  without  competition.  The  news  of  the  was  in  practical  possession,  while  engineers  were 
invasion  of  Manica  by  the  British  removed  the  at  the  time  engaged  in  surveying  the  country, 
difficulties  and  enabled  Gen.  Chrysostomo,  on  Col.  Paiva  d*Andrade  had  formally  occupied  the 
Oct.  12.  to  complete  a  ministerial  combination  country  in  1885,  and  in  1888  Gouveia,  then  the 
just  as  he  was  about  to  renounce  the  undertak-  representative  of  Portuguese  authority  in  Manica, 
mg.  The  list  was  as  follows:  President  of  the  with  headquarters  at  Gorongoza,  reduced  Mutassa 
Council  and  Minister  of  War,  Jofio  Chrysostomo  to  subjection  when  he  attempted  to  revolt.  Gold 
d'Abreu  e  Sousa ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  prospectors  entered  Manica  from  the  chartered 
Public  Instruction,  Antonio  Candido  Ribeiro  da  company's  stations  in  Mashonaland  until  there 
Costa ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Sa  Brandao ;  Minis-  were  several  hundred  in  the  district,  and  the  in- 
ter of  Finance,  Mello  Gouveia ;  Minister  of  flux  increased  when  Major  Johnston  and  Dr. 
Foreign  Affairs,  Barbosa  Boca^e;  Minister  of  Jameson  made  known  the  route  to  the  sea  by 
Marine,  Antonio  Ennes ;  Minister  of  Public  wny  ot  the  Pongwe  river.  The  Portuguese 
Works,  Thomas  Ribeiro.  After  the  Premier  had  Government  rendered  this  valueless,  as  well  as 
explained  his  financial  policy  as  one  of  the  strict-  the  freedom  of  navigation  that  the  British  en- 
est  economy,  designed,  if  possible,  to  avert  new  deavored  to  enforce  on  the  Zambesi,  by  suspend - 
taxation,  and  had  announced  the  withdrawal  of  ing  their  transit  tariff  and  putting  a  stop  to  all 
the  English  treaty  from  the  consideration  of  the  transit  trade. 

Cortes,  the  session  was  closed  on  Sept.  15.    The  The  Modus  TiTendi. — A  temporarv  arrange- 

treat^'  he  was  ready  to  recommend  with  suitable  ^ent  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  rCovember 

provisions  safeguarding  the  interests  and  digni-  by  which  Great  Britain  agreed  that  neither  the 

ty  of  the  country,  but  the  forcible  entry  of  Brit-  Government  nor   the  South  Africa  Company 

bh  armed  vessels  into  the  Zamb^i  made  it  im-  should  make  treaties  with  chiefs  in  territories 

possible  to  accept  it  even  with  modifications.  that  were  assigned  to  Portugal  in  the  conven- 

The  Delagoa  Bajr  Question. — In  response  tion  of  Aug.  20,  and  also  to  annul  treaties  made 
to  strong  representations  from  the  British  and  with  chiefs  north  of  the  Zambesi  and  elsewhere 
United  States  governments  the  Portuguese  in  territory  recognized  as  Portuguese  in  the  con- 
Cabinet,  while  denying  that  either  of  the  gov-  vention.  The  consideration  obtained  for  this 
emments  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  regara  to  concession  was  that  Portugal  should  open  the 
the  treatment  of  a  Portuguese  company,  finally  Zambesi  and  the  Shire  to  the  free  navigation  of 
arn^d  to  submit  the  question  of  the  amount  of  all  nations,  and  grant  facilities  for  the  transit  of 
indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the  shareholders  of  the  passengers  and  freight  and  for  postal  service. 
English  company  to  arbitration,  but  not  the  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  was  to  be  placed 
riffht  of  the  Government  to  rescind  the  contract,  under  the  principles  and  rules  that  were  laid 
The  American  minister,  who  was  the  first  to  down  in  the  An^lo-French  Convention  with 
su^;;est  arbitration,  had  named  a  large  sum  as  reference  to  the  Niger.  The  modus  vivendi  was 
the  damages  considered  due  to  the  widow  of  signed  on  Nov.  14  for  six  months,  both  Govem- 
Col.  McMurdo,  who  owned  half  the  stock  in  the  ments  reserving  all  rights  and  the  liberty  to  pro- 
English  company.  The  President  of  the  Swiss  pose  and  negotiate  a  definitive  treaty.  The  route 
Confederation,  at  the  joint  request  of  the  three  irom  Mashonaland  is  250  miles  to  the  navigable 
frovernraents,  in  August  appointed  three  Swiss  part  of  the  Pongwe,  whence  there  is  open  navi- 
jurists  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  indemnity.  The  gation  for  150  miles  to  the  sea.  where  there  is  a 
confiscated  railroad  was  completed  to  the  Trans-  a  goo<l  harlwr  at  Beira.  A  decree  was  published 
vaal  frontier  by  the  Portuguese  Government  and  on  Nov.  20  permitting  the  use  of  the  route  for 
0[K*nHi  on  April  28, 1890.  persons  and  goods,  on  which  latter  a  transit 

The  Manica  Question.  —  Notwithstanding  dutv  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  imposed. 

the  recognition  in  tlie  Anglo-Portuguese  Conven-  \Vhile  negotiations  were  proceeding  the  agents 

tion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  the  ter-  of  the  South  Africa  Company,  desiring  to  in- 

ritories  of  the  great  chief  Gungunhama,  Mr.  elude  in  its  territories  all  the  auriferous  districts, 

Colmihoun,  in  behalf  of  the  British  South  Afri-  and  still  more  to  obtain  the  route  to  the  sea  and 

c-a  rompanv,  negotiated  with  a  vassal  of  Gun-  the  iK)rtof  Beira,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  achieve 

jTunhama,  the  chief  of  Mutassa,  for  a  cession  of  &  fait  accompli,  on  the  assumption  that  no  Por- 

iiis  territory  to  the  chartered  company.     He  is  tuguese  rights  in  South  Africa  were  recognized 

thp  rnler  of  a  part  of  the  Manica  country,  which  by  the  British  Government,  that  would  leave  the 

i.<  the  beginning  of  the  inland  plateau,  a  healthful  company  in  possession  of  the  coveted  territory 

v^led   district  rich  in  gold.      The    English  down  to  the  sealx>ard.  Gungunhama  was  induced 

claimcHl  that  he  was  the  hereditary  king  of  the  by  bribes  to  promise  to  transfer  his  allegiance 

»h()le  of  Manica  and  independent  of  Gungun-  from  Portugal  to  England,  which  would  give  the 
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company  a  claim  over  Manlca  and  all  Gazaland. 
In  pursuing  their  plan  they  came  in  conflict,  not 
witn  Portuguese  interests,  but  with  those  of 
another  English  syndicate,  the  Ophir  Company, 
that  was  formed  in  Barberton,  TransvaaL  and 
acqiyred    the    mining    concessions    previously 

f  ranted  to  the  Mozambique  Company  by  the 
ortuguese  Government.  Baron  de  Rezende 
and  Col.  Paiva  d'Andrade,  who  had  been  acting 
for  the  Mozambiaue  Company,  entered  into  the 
same  relations  with  its  successors,  and  with  them 
were  associated  several  English  engineers.  The 
short  route  to  the  sea  that  the  agents  of  the 
chartei'ed  company  pretended  to  have  discovered 
had  been  in  use  by  the  rival  companies  for  two 

Sears,  and  there  was  a  steamer  on  the  river  and 
epots  on  the  road  to  Manica.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Colmihoun  Col.  Paiva  d'Andrade 
appeared,  and  on  Nov.  8  Mutassa  resumed  his 
former  relations  with  the  Portuguese  authorities 
and  raised  the  Portuguese  fla^.  Despite  all  the 
evidences  of  previous  possession  and  of  actual 

g>litical  occupation,  the  military  forces  of  the 
ritish  South  Africa  Company  entered  Manica, 
marched  on  Massikesse,  hauled  down  the  Portu- 
guese flag,  and  made  prisoners  of  Baron  Rezende, 
Uol.  Paiva  d^Andrade,  and  Senhor  Gouveia,  who 
was  the  Capitflo  Mor  or  political  and  military 
chief  of  Manica  under  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, after  defeating  the  native  miners  who 
were  assembled  around  their  chief  Mutassa.  On 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  tearing  down  of  the 
Portuguese  flag,  which  took  place  on  Nov.  15, 
the  students  of  Coimbra  formed  a  battalion,  vol- 
unteers from  all  ranks  of  society  offered  them- 
selves, and  money  was  contributed  freely  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  English  out  of  Manica. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. — 
The  following  summarv,  from  the  tables  ap- 
pended to  the  "Journal  of  the  General  Assem- 
oly  of  1890,  giving  a  comparative  view  of  the 
statistics  of  1874, 1889,  ancl  1890,  illustrates  the 
growth  of  this  Church  during  the  past  seventeen 
years. 


mcMS. 

1874. 

1889. 

1800. 

Synods 

85 

174 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4,946 

86,9T1 

495,6S4 

11,662 

18,b3S 

516,971 

$416,067 

508,520 

248,952 

61,605 

145,063 

73,927 

47,419 

68,115 

86,485 

6,642,1  OS 
8S2,5T6 

29 

211 

28,259 

7,460 

6,727 

55,255 

763,749 

19,547 

24,566 

848,168 

$$95,51  S 
709,785 
155,S143 
101,473 
272,541 

•  272,024 

80 

Presbyteries 

EWerB. 

Deacons 

218 
28,809 

7.718 

Churches 

Added  on  examination. 

Commanicants 

Baptisms,  adults 

Bapti8m.%  infants 

Sunday-school    mem- 
bers  

ContributianB  : 

Home  missions 

Forefjfn  missions 

Education 

Sunday-school  work... 

Church  erection 

Eelit^f  fund 

6,894 

49,8«)2 

776,908 

17,471 

26,187 

867,468 

$889,S56 
722.806 
470,856 
108,C45 
318,119 

Freedmen 

118.082  1        IRQ  AAA 

Bustentation 

General  Assembly 

Aid  for  colleg-ps ,  . . 

(congregational 

Miscellaneous 

46,689 

69,P8^ 

169,S58 

9,020,202 

1,0S6,241 

M.365 

72,852 

248.107 

10,009,599 

1,218,287 

Total 

$9,120,792 

112,902,829 

¥14,868,181 

*  Includes  part  of  Centenary  fnnd.    The  receipts  for  the 
Centenary  Amd  as  a  total  amount  to  $695,734.b6. 


The  Board  of  Education  reported  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblv  that  it  had  received  during  the 
year  from  all  sources  $84,963,  and  that  it  had 
839  candidates  under  its  care.  While  the  con- 
tributions had  increased,  they  had  not  inereas^ed 
as  fast  as  the  candidate^  offered,  and  the  board 
had  been  compelled  to  reject  worthy  cases  lie- 
cause  the  Church  did  not  furnish  it  with  means 
for  their  support. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mission^ 
had  been  to81470.  The  board  had  employe^] 
1,701  missionaries  and  361  missionair  teachers, 
and  returned  100,778  members,  ynlh  151^366  \^x- 
sons  in  congregations;  6,795  additions  durin^: 
the  year  on  profession  of  faith ;  8,844  baptisn.^ 
of  adults  and  5,031  of  infants;  2,516  Sunday- 
schools,  of  which  578  had  been  organized  during' 
the  year,  with,  in  all,  160,111  members:  U'' 
schools,  with  368  teachers  and  7,478  pupils ;  1,751 
church  edifices,  valued  at  $4,657,027;  and  2(V| 
parsonages,  of  the  estimated  value  of  $446,6^4. 
Thirtv  churches  had  become  self-sustaining,  200 
churcnes  had  been  organized,  and  151  cnorch 
buildings  had  been  erected. 

The  Board  of  Missions  to  the  Freedmen  had 
received  $176,325,  or  $41,874  more  than  in  the 
previous  year,  llie  Freedmen  had  given  $32.- 
464  toward  the  support  of  their  own  chun-hes 
and  schools,  besides  $7,745  paid  for  scholarship>. 
The  board  had  sustained  during  the  rear  31  *> 
missionaries,  252  of  whom  were  colored,  and  of 
these  117  were  educated  colored  preachers  and 
123  colored  teachers;  254  Sunday-schools,  with 
17,502  pupils;  245  churches;  78  schools,  with 
more  tnan  10,000  pupils;  a  training  college: 
and  4  seminaries.  The  whole  number  of  com- 
municants was  16.502.  Nine  churches  had  been 
organized,  1,290  communicants  added  on  exami- 
nation, and  439  adults  and  857  infants  baptizetl. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  receirod 
$794,066,  and  reported  in  its  missions,  among  tb« 
American  Indians,  in  South  America,  West  Af- 
rica, India,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Per&ia. 
and  Syria,  199  American  and  359  native  mi>$ion- 
aries,  1,320  American  and  native  lay  agents  3X» 
churches,  26,794  communicants,  2,753  added  dur- 
ing the  year, 583  schools, with  26,348  pupils,  ani 
23,935  in  Sundav-schools :  the  contributions  cf 
the  native  churches  had  been  $44,357. 

The    General    Assembly    met    in    Saretosa 
Springs,  N.   Y.,  May  15.     The  Rev.   William 
E.  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  moderator.     Thr- 
most  important  business  of  the  meeting  w»s 
that  relating  to  propositions  for  revising  iht^ 
question  of  mith.    The  previous  General  AsseiD- 
bly  had  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  to  be  vot^i 
upon  the  questions :  "  Do  you  desire  a  pevis!<>n  i-f 
the  Confession  of  Faith  f  '  If  so.  in  what  respect 
and  to  what  extent  t"    The  canvass  of  the  vot<^ 
according  to  the  report  of  the  committee  t«» 
which  it  was  referred,  showed  that  of  the  21-» 
presbyteries  on  the  roll  of  the  Assembly,  5  ha«i 
failed  to  respond,  7  had  declined  to  vote,' II 3  had 
answered  the  firet  question  of  the  overture  in  ibe 
affirmative,  and  68  in  the  negative.    In  the  cjise 
of  2  presbyteries  entered  as  answering  in  the 
negative,  the  vote  was  a  tie;  and  one  of  the 
others  had  overtured  for  a  single  diange.    Of 
the  presbyteries  which  had  answered  the  ««onil 
question  in  the  negative,  20  had  expres^  & 
willingness  to  leave  the  question  concerning  the 
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nature  and  extent  of  revision  to  the  General  As-  Ftith  should  be  settled  before  any  overture  upon  the 

sembly ;  26  had  expressed  a  desire  for  a  new  subject  is  transmitted  to  the  presbyteries, 

creed,  either  as  a  substitute  for,  or  as  supple-  Provision  was  made  concerning  methods  of 

mentary  to  and  explanatory  of  the  existing  aoc-  amendment  in  the  following  report  proposing  a 

t final  symbols;  15  had  expressed  a  desire  for  a  new  chapter  in  the  Form  of  Government,  which 

creed  that  will  represent  the  consensus  of  doc-  was  adopted  for  transmission  as  an  overture  by 

trine  among   the  Reformed  Churches,  which,  the  presDvteries : 

however,  shall  not  interfei-e  with  the  use  of  the  '^^^^^^  xxm-oF  amekdm™. 

existing  doctrinal  standards.    Of  the  138  presby-  o            ..         .       .         i*^        ^^u-p 

*,.^^   ♦!,-♦  »»o«r»«<wi   4-K«  «»««■  ^..^4s^n  «'.,  fk^  Seotiok  1.  Amendments  or  alterations  of  the  Form 

tenes  that  answered  the  first  question  in  the  of  Government,  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  Directoiy 

affirmative,  160  had  expressly  said  that  they  de-  fo^  Worship  may  be  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly 

sired  no  revision  that  impaired  the  integrity  of  to  the  presbyteries,  but  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the 

the  system  of  doctrine  oontained  in  the  Conf es-  Church  unless  a  minority  of  all  the  presbyteries  ap- 

!sion  of  Faith.   Regarding  the  specifications  of  the  prove  thereof  in  writing. 

Confession  in  respect  to  which  a  desire  for  change  .8«3.  2.  Amendment  or  alteration  of  the  Confession 
had  been  expressed,  the  committee  reported :  J^  ^^^^  a^^  the  Laiigor  and  Shorter  Catediisms  may 
^  *  '^  be  proposed  to  the  presbyteries  by  the  General  As- 
One  hundred  and  six  presbvteries  desire  that  Chap-  sembly,  but  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  Church 
ter  III,  on  the  decree  ot*  Goa,  be  amended ;  2  pres-  unless  they  shall  be  approved  in  writing  by  two  thirds 
byteries  wish  a  change  in  the  confessional  statement  of  all  the  presbyteries  and  agreed  to  and  enacted  by 
conoeming  the  cosmogony  in  Chapter  IV ;  2  wish  the  next  ensuing  General  Assembly,  and  the  written 
changes  in  Chapter  V^  section  6:  10  in  Chapter  VI, 
sections  1-4,  on  the  subject  of  the  rail  and  total  depiav- 


votes  of  the  presbyteries  shall  be  returned  to  that  As- 
sembly. 
ity ;  1  the  omission  of  the  word  **  frequently  "  in  Chap-        Sec.  8.  Before  any  amendments  or  alterations  of  the 


ter  VII ;  6  in  Chapter  VIII,  sections  6-8,  the  flrst  being  Confession  of  Faith'  or  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 

tlie  substitute  of"  the  divine  "justice  for  ^^  his  Father's  chisms  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 

justice"  ;  2  in  Chapter  IX  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  transmitted  to  the  presby  teries,  the  General  Assembly 

of  the  sinner's  inability  :  102  in  Chapter  X,  sections  8  shall  appoint  to  consider  the  subject  a  committee  of 

and  4,  referring  respectively  to  "  elect  infants  dying  in  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  in  number  not  less  than 

infancy  "  and  to  "  men  not  professing  the  Christian  re-  fifteen,  of  whom  not  more  than  two  shall  be  from  any 

litrion'' ;  1  in  Chapter  IX,  section  4,  which  says  that  one  srnod,  and  the  committee  shall  report  its  reoom- 

God  did  fVom  all  eternity  decree  to  justilV  all  the  mencuitions  to  the  General  Assembly  next  ensuing  tor 

elect;  1  in  Chapter  XIV,  section  1,  by  substituting  action. 

the  word  sinners  for  the  word  '*  elect "  ;  8  in  Chapter  Sso.  4.  No  alteration  of  the  provisions  contained  in 

XV  bv  reading  "  condemnation  "  for  "damnation  "  ;  this  chapter  for  amending  or  altering  the  Confession 

10  in  Chapter  aVI,  section  7,  referring  to  work  done  of  Faith  and  the  Laiver  and  Shorter  Catechisms  or  of 

by  unr^Eenerate  men ;  one  in  Chapter  XXI,  sections  this  fourth  section  shall  be  made  unless  an  overture 

4  and  8,  the  first  referring  to  prayer  for  those  of  whom  iVom  the  General  Assembly  submitting  the  proposed 

"it  may  be  known  they  have  served  the  sin  unto  alterations  shall  be tranHmitted  to  all  the presoy teries, 

death,"  and  the  second  to  the  words  "  what  time*'  in  and  be  approved  in  writing  by  two  thirds  of  their 

the  paragraph  that  concerns  the  observance  of  the  number,  and  be  agreed  to  and  eracted  by  the  General 

Sabbath  ;  4  in  Chapter  XXII,  sections  8  and  7,  mod-  Assembly. 

ifying  the  statement  that  it  is  sin  to  reiiise  an  oath  in  Sbo.  6.  It  shall  be  obligatoiy  on  the  General  Aseero- 

anvthing  that  is  good  and  just,  and  eliminating  the  bly  to  transmit  to  the  presbyteries,  for  approval  or 

reference  to  **  popish  monastical  vows"  ;  2  in  Chapter  disapproval,  any  overture  respecting  amenamento  or 

XXIV,  section  6,x)n  divorce;  68  in  tliose  portions  alterations  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  which  shall 
of  Chapters  XXIV  and  XXV  that  refer  to  the  Bo-  be  submitted  to  the  same  General  Assembly  by  one 
man  Catholic  Church  or  the  Pope ;   1  in  Chapter  third  of  all  the  presbyteries.    In  such  cases  the  over- 

XXV,  section  2^  eliminating  the  words  "  out  of  which  ture  shall  be  formulated  and  transmitted  by  the  Gen- 
there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  salvation"  ;  1  in  eral  Assembly  receiving  the  same  to  the  presbyteries 
Chapter  XXVIII,  section  1,  bv  substituting  *^  recog-  for  their  action,  subject,  as  to  all  subsequent  proceed- 
nitlon"  for  *' admission,"  ana  making  other  verl^  ings,  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections, 
changes  in  the  sentence  demanded  by  this  sub»titu-  Seg.  6.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  General 
tion :  2  in  Chapter  XXIX,  section  1,  by  reading  *'to  Assembly  that  any  proposed  amendments  or  altera- 
be  observed  in  the  Church  until  Christ  come  a^in,"  tions  of  the  Form  of  Government.  Book  of  Disdpline, 
in  place  of  ^'  unto  the  end  of  the  world  "  :  2  in  Chap-  and  Directonr  of  Worehip  shall  nave  received  a  ma- 
ter XXIX,  section  8,  by  reading  ^^  condemnation  "  iority  vote  ofall  the  presbyteries,  the  General  Assem- 
for  *^ damnation" ;  and  5  in  Chapter  XXX,  section  2,  oly  shall  declare  sucn  amendments  or  alterations  to 
in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  keys.  have  been  adopted,  and  the  same  shall  immediately 

In  addition  to  these  changes  in  the  text  of  the  Con-  go  into  effect, 

fcssion,  for  which  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dcsira  Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  so  construed 

has  been  expressed,  vour  committee  also  find  that  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  two  tnirds  of  the  presbyteries 

8  or  4  presbvteries  aesire  to  see  in  the  Confession  topropose  amendments  or  alterations  of  the  Confession 

a   more  explicit  statement  of  the  freedom   of  the  of  raith,  and  the  Laiver  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  or  of 

will ;  71  presbjteries  have  said  that  they  wish  to  see  the  General  Assembly  to  agree  to  and  enact  the  same. 

in  our  Confession  of  Faith  a  more  The  Committee  on  Christian  Unity  reported 

of  the  love  ot  God  to  the  world  than  it  now  contains ;  ««„^„««i„«  ««-«^«^^«j««««  v^*«r«««  ;fo«iV   ^^a 

44  presbyteries  desire  the  insertion  in  the  Confession  concerning  correspondence  between  itself  and 

of  a  statement  that  will  recognize  the  Church's  duty  ^^,  commissions    representing    the  Protestant 

to  evangelize  the  world :  and  4  presbyteries  have  Episcopal    and    the    Congregational    churehes. 

Bilked  for  the  insertion  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  Con-  Concerning  the  four  propositions  set  forth  by  the 

fession  on  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Episcopalians,  through  their  House  of  Bishop's, 

We  may  mention  also  that  1  presbytenr  has  expressed  jn  igsC  the  first— concerning  the  acceptance  of 

the  hope  that  if  a  committee  should  be,  appointed  ^he  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

CoXfo^J,?vlA°^^^:d^^^e™^^^^^^^  ni-ts  J  the  Revealed  word  of  God-offered  no 

Te^^ented  in  the  'committee ;  and  further  that  1  pret  difficulties ;  as  to  the  second— concerning  creeds 

bytery  has  expressed  the 'opinion  that  the  question  —the  Church  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  Ni- 

conoeming  the  mode  of  amending  the  Confession  of  cene  Creed  as  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  faith,  though  not  as  embracing  all  that  is 
important,  but  was  not  willing  to  eive  up  its 
attachment  to  the  Westminister  Con&sion ;  the 
third  proposition — relating  to  the  two  sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  be  admin- 
istered with  the  unfailino^  use  of  the  Lord's  words 
and  the  institution  of  the  elementj^  ordained  bv 
him — was  acceptable;  and  the  fourth,  which 
concerns  the  historic  episcooate,  could  also  be 
accepted  as  understood  by  Presbyterians.  The 
report  deprecated  the  multiplication  of  churches 
in  towns  and  villages  by  different  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  beyond  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  sustain  them.  The  General  Assembly  accept- 
ed and  approved  the  views  embodied  in  the  re- 
port ;  invited  a  continuance  of  negotiations  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  ne^tiations 
with  other  bodies;  expressed  its  cordial  assent 
to  the  principles  of  inter-denominational  comity, 
with  the  wisn  that  harmony  and  mutual  consia- 
eration  might  prevail  between  its  representatives 
and  those  of  otner  Christian  bodies  wherever  they 
might  be  brought  in  contact:  and  approved  of 
the  principle  of  federation  as  a  step  toward  a 
closer  union  of  Christian  bodies.  Presbyteries 
composed  of  colored  members,  whose  applications 
to  the  boards  had  been  hitherto  requirea  to  be  in- 
dorsed by  Freed  men's  Board,  were  authorized  to 
make  them  directly  to  the  boards,  and  on  the  same 
footing  with  other  presbyteries.  An  overture 
was  proposed  for  submission  to  the  presbyteries, 
constituting  the  order  of  deaconnesses.  A  paper 
was  adopted  defining  what  constitutes  a  proper- 
ly organized  Presbyterian  church.  It  shall  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  communicants,  together  with 
their  offspring,  associated  on  the  principles  of 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  ana  Form 
of  Government,  who  have  chosen  ruling  elders 
and  deacons  under  the  direction  of  the  presby- 
tery, by  which  a  moderator  is  appointed  until  the 
congregation  shall  call  a  pastor.  In  case  the 
body  has  no  suitable  persons  to  serve  as  ruling 
elders  and  deacons,  the  church  is  reported  as  in 
an  imperfect  condition,  and  is  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  presbytery.  Resolutions  on  the 
importance  of  the  public  schools  and  of  moral 
training  within  them,  embodied  the  declara- 
tion that  as  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  the  highest 
moral  training,  its  exclusion  from  the  public 
schools  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
national  welfare. 

II.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  (Southern).— The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  for  1890,  in 
connection  with  which  are  given,  for  comparison, 
the  summaries  for  1889  and  1874,  showing  the 
growth  of  the  Church  in  seventeen  years  : 


coin*RiBunoii8. 


Bnjitentetloii 

Erangelistic 

Invalid  fkind 

Fonign  mlBsloDB  . . . 

Education 

PabUcation 

Tnscaloofla  Instltuto. 

Cfanrcb  erection 

PreBbyterlal 

Paston*  salaries  . . . 

Congregational 

Misoellaneoas 


Total 


1874. 

18«9. 

$5&,»86 

#56.120 

44,166 

*9,9i8 

12,111 

2S,»56 

^,785 

51.860 

54.S68 

1^»I8 

8^348 

6,7E«  , 

8,461 

•  *  ■      ■  • 

14,805 

4S4,1U 

665.724 

896,641 

568.155 

68,631 

116,493 

fl.111,461  ,11,616,126 


1890. 

f65.ft36 
l.'t.'.Hv* 
8n;<»1 

5t'  •'?> 
14,r:ri 

61i.vH 

i^o^a 


$1,727,2© 
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Synods 

Presbyteries 

Candidates 

Mln1st<?rs 

Churches 

Nuinl)er  of  ruling  elders . . 

Number  of  deaoons     

Added  on  examination . . . 

Total  comniuniejints 

Number  of  adults  baptized. 
Number  of  infants  baptized 
Baptized  non-iomrnunlc'ts 

Teachers  In  S.  8.,  etc 

Pupils  In  8,  S.,  etc 


1874. 


12 

61 

199 

972 

1.764 


7,129 

105,956 

2,017 

4,249 


60,293 


1889. 

1890. 

18 

18 

68 

71 

817 

868 

1,145 

1,179 

2,821 

2.400 

7,264 

7,580 

5.215 

5,611 

9,501 

11.400 

161.742 

168,791 

8,889 

8,7S() 

4.971 

5,811 

88,528 

87,152 

ViAm 

18,618 

108,605  ' 

111,274 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, includine' contributions  for  the  Sustenta- 
tion,  Church  Erection,  Evangelistic,  Inralid, 
and  Colored  Evangelistic  funds,  were  476.243,  or 
more  than  $13,000  larger  than  those  of  the  prE>- 
vious  year.  Aid  had  been  given  to  more  than 
200  ministers  laboring  in  weak  churches ;  in  the 
repair  of  36  churches ;  to  143  infirm  mini<t('ns 
and  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers, 
and  to  two  white  and  21  colored  ministers  labor- 
ing among  the  colored  people.  Fifty-four  evan- 
gelists had  been  employed. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  returned  25  stu- 
dents, with  a  considerable  fund  accumulated  u*- 
ward  the  endowment  of  a  fifth  professorsbif). 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  had  25  studen'-, 
with  invested  funds  to  the  amount  of  ft 23.>,2(r.. 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  f  13,117.  The  Insti- 
tute for  the  Training  of  Colored  Ministers,  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  had  oecn  attended  by  29  stu- 
dents—  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and"  Baptist. 
The  first  colored  minister  to  Africa  from  this 
Church,  who  has  been  sent  to  the  Congo  Fn^' 
State,  is  a  graduate  from  this  institute. 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Forei^i 
Missions  had  been  |107,627,  or  f  11,572  moiv 
than  those  of  any  previous  year.  Fourteen  now 
missionaries  had  oeen  sent  out.  The  rerK>rt> 
from  the  mission  fields— which  are  in  China, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Greece,  and  Italy — fur- 
nished the  following  numbers :  Of  Americain  mis- 
sionaries, 78 ;  of  native  helpers,  50 ;  of  missi-n 
stations,  18,  with  98  out-stations;  of  commuzii- 
cants,  2,072,  of  whom  360  had  been  added  dur- 
ing the  year ;  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  1,207 : 
of  pupils  in  day  schools,  845 ;  amount  of  contri- 
butions by  native  churches;  114,317.  The  Indian 
mission,  with  600  communicants  in  addition  t 
those  enumerated  above,  had  been  transferrwl  t«» 
the  Home  Mission  Committee.  A  mission  hatl 
been  undertaken  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  t«» 
which  two  missionaries  had  already  sailed. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  A  she  vi  lie,  X.  C . 
May  15.  The  Rev.  James  Park,  D.  D.,  was  cho- 
sen moderator.  A  revision  of  the  Directori-  of 
Worship,  which  had  been  sent  down  to  the  pre^ 
byteries  bv  the  previous  General  Assembly  was 
found  to  have  teen  rejected  by  them,  h'avii-.c 
been  approved  by  only  23  out  of  the  71  pr^shy- 
teries.  This  subject  had  already  been  l)efon»  the 
Assembly  for  several  years.  The  revision,  with 
all  reports  and  overtures  upon  it,  were  refenvl 
to  an  enlarged  committee  which  was  instruttt^l 
to  prepare  and  report  a  marriage  and  funeral 
service.  An  overture  respecting  voluntan-  m»- 
cieties  sent  down  by  the  previous  General  As- 
sembly had  been  answered  by  68  presbyteries 
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of  which  39  presbyteries  expressed  themselves  as  baptisms,  4,628  of  infants  and  2,056  of  adults ; 

opposed  to  all  societies  except  local  ones  under  total  amount  of  contributions,  $1,134,223,  being 

tne  control  of  the  sessions.    An  overture  asking  an  average  of  $12.84  per  member :  number  of 

whether  the  law  of  the  tithe  is  still  binding  on  Sabbath-schools,  1,010,  with  10,260  officers  and 

the    conscience  under  the  Christian  dispensa-  teachersand  92,580  pupils;  contributions  of  Sab- 

tion  was  answered  by  68  presbyteries,  51    of  bath-schools,  $67,565. 

which  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  The  treasurers  of  the  several  funds  reported 
binding,  while  10  thought  it  still  binding  either  to  the  General  Synod  concerning  their  condi- 
upon  the  church  or  the  individual,  or  both.  The  tion :  Theological  Seminary  Endowment  fund, 
facts  were  spread  upon  the  minutes  without  fur-  $43,975 ;  Education  fund  (balance),  $621 ;  Sus- 
ther  action.  The  permanent  Committee  on  the  tenation  fund,  $10,206;  Domestic  Mission  fund 
Sabbath  reported  that  though  in  some  places  (receipts  during  the  year),  $1,527 ;  Sabbath- 
there  might  be  signs  of  improvement  in  the  school  Committee's  receipts  for  missionary  pur- 
observance  of  the  day,  the  indications  on  the  poses,  $1,683;  Foreign  Mission  fund,  $13,819 
whole  were,  that  the  general  trend  was  in  the  on  hand.  A  bequest  of  $1,000  had  been  received 
direction  of  looser  views  and  practices.  Out  of  from  the  estate  of  Thomas  Paley,  of  Philadel- 
41  presbyteries  heard  from  less  than  one  dozen  phia.  The  receipts  of  the  Church  Extension  So- 
haa  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  anything  ciety  from  ordinary  sources  had  been  $37,504,  of 
like  manifest  improvement,  and  nearly  all  of  which  $23,413  were  from  direct  contributions, 
these  confined  the  statement  to  church  members,  and  its  total  income  was  $63,335.  The  payments 
After  mentioning  the  increase  of  Sunday  trains,  had  amounted  to  $59,244.  Appropriations  had 
excursions,  and  newspapers  as  contributing  to  been  made  to  4  parsonages  and  18  congregations 
the  decadence  of  the  aay,  the  report  says  that  all  of  $22,004.  The  receipts  for  foreign  missions 
this  ^  would  be  no  ground  for  discouragement  during  the  year  had  been  $100,539.  Fourteen 
were  it  not  for  the  aamaging  report  that  comes  new  missionaries  had  been  sent  out.  Thirty- 
from  almost  every  quarter,  that  the  public  con-  nine  churches,  with  2,971  communicants  and 
veyances  are  still  more  or  less  patronized  by  100  schools,  were  returned  from  the  mission  in 
church  members  on  the  Sabbath.  Until  pro-  Egypt,  and  10  churches,  with  6,597  communi- 
fessing  Christians  shall  set  an  example  in  this  cants  and  168  schools  from  the  mission  in  India, 
respect  it  will  be  but  vain  for  us  to  expect  any-  The  thirty-second  General  Assembly  met  in 
thing  better  from  the  outside  world."  The  res-  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  28.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
olutions  adopted  protest "  against  all  profane  use  Watson,  D.  D.,  of  Egypt,  was  chosen  moderator, 
of  this  sacred  day  in  the  following  of  any  secu-  A  committee  to  whom  the  subject  of  demission 
lar  pursuits,  or  by  any  excursions  merely  for  of  the  ministry  had  been  referred  by  the  previous 
pleasure  so  called  "  and  against  ministers  and  General  Assembly  reported  to  the  effect  that  or- 
officers  of  the  Church  using  public  conveyances  dination  is  for  life,  but  in  certain  cases  it  may  be- 
for  travel  on  the  Lord^s  Day,  or  such  use  01  other  come  clear  that  the  person  is  no  longer  qualified 
conveyances  as  will  mar  their  usefulness  as  ex-  for  the  work.  Presbyteries  should  then  act  with 
am  pies;  and  against  members  giving  counte-  great  prudence,  and,  when  the  facts  indicate  that 
nance  or  support  to  Sunday  papers.  A  report  th^  will  of  God  is  not  for  his  continuance  in  the 
was  adopted  aenouncing  the  lottery  as  **  an  un-  work,  by  proper  means  release  him  from  the  of- 
mitigated  evil  and  a  vicious  iniquity,"  and  ap-  fice.  Tne  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
proving  legal  measures  for  suppressing  it.  A  inittee,  which  in  its  report  sustained  the  legality 
report  on  the  evangelization  of  the  colored  peo-  of  the  release  of  a  minister  from  the  office  when 
pie  declared  that  "  this  Church  has  always  ac-  he  has,  under  what  he  believes  to  be  the  provi- 
knowledged  the  obligation  to  preach  the  Gospel  dence  of  God,  ceased  from  ministerial  work  and 
to  the  colored  people.  There  are  not  wanting  engaged  in  secular  pursuits.  The  oversight  and 
evidences  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  work,  care  of  the  presbytery,  it  held,  do  not  cease  with 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  marked  the  minister's  ordination ;  the  power  to  ordain 
enlargement  of  effort  to  give  these  people  a  pure  on  the  evidence  of  God's  will  necessarily  con- 
Gospel  and  all  the  advantages  of  our  system  of  tinues  as  a  power  to  withdraw  the  ordination 
government"  The  Assembly  decided  to  put  a  when  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  Good's  will  that 
white  minister  in  the  field  to  visit  the  churches  the  man  ordained  shall  not  continue  in  the  of- 
and  stimulate  increased  interest  and  liberality  flee.  This  may  occur  under  the  4)erson's  con- 
in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colored  peo-  scientiousconvictionof  the  fact,  by  his  becoming 
pie,  and  to  organize  colored  Sunday-schools  and  entangled  in  secular  pursuits,  or  it  may  be  de- 
churches  wherever  practicable.  Assii<tance  was  termined  by  the  presoytery.  The  subject  was 
promised  to  the  colored  presbytery  in  Texas  referred  with  the  committee's  report  to  the  next 
and  colored  churches  in  South  Carolina  and  else-  General  Assembly.  In  view  of  the  proposed 
where.  Steps  were  taken  to  further  the  training  union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformea  Church 
of  woman  missionaries  under  appointment  before  missions  in  India  into  a  single  church,  the  As- 
leaving  for  foreign  lands,  especially  in  medicine,  serably  determined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
III.  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  North  its  own  mission  and  of  the  doctrines  of  which  it 
America*  —  The  statistical  reports  of  this  stands  as  a  representative,  and  withheld  ap- 
Church  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1890  proval  from  the  basis  of  union.  The  General 
give  the  following  footings:  Number  of  minis-  Assembly  had  some  years  ago  withdrawn  froT 
ters,  774,  of  whom  526  are  in  pastoral  charge;  the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  Representatives  of 
of  licentiates,  58 ;  of  students,  71 ;  of  congrcga-  the  Alliance  were  given  a  hearing  to  invite  it  to 
tions,  904;  of  pastoral  charges,  724;  of  mission  return,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
stations,  151 ;  of  elders,  8,439 ;  of  communicants,  sider  the  relations  of  this  Church  to  the  Alliance 
103,921 ;  of  additions  by  profession,  7,025 ;  of  and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly.    The 
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Committee  on  Union  with  the  Reformed  Pres-  ting  the  propositions  which  had  been  presented 

byterian  Churches  reported  the  result  of  the  con-  by  the  committees  of  the  respective  bodies.    The 

ference  that  had  been  held  on  the  subject  with  proposition  of  the  committee  of  the  General  Srn- 

the  committees  of  those  bodies.  od  suggested  that  the  whole  Reformed  Presbr- 

A  committee  of  five  members  was  appointed  terian  Church  place  itself  in  the  position  defined 

to  meet  with  committees  of  the  two  Reformed  in  the  declarations  of  1832,  leaving  the  question 

Presbyterian  Churches  or  of  either  of  them,  for  of  application  to  different  cases  to  be  settled  && 

the  purpose  of  forming  a  basis  of  union.    An  the  cases  might  come  up.    The  position  of  the 

overture  allowing  the  licensure  of  students  of  committee  was  approved,  and  a  delegation  wa$ 

theology  at  the  end  of  the  second  yearns  study  in  appointed  to  attena  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in 

the  Assembly,  having  been  approved  by  the  vote  Is  ew  York,  with  instructions  to  convev  to  that 

of  the  Church,  was  enacted  into  a  permanent  body  the  unwillingness  of  the  GeneraJ  Synod  to 

law ;  but  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  law  that  accept  the  paper  presented  b^  the  Synod^s  coid- 

a  third  session  shall  be  spent  at  the  seminary  mittee,  for  the  reasons  that  it  was  not  in  har- 

after  licensure.    Unlicensed  students  were  en-  mony  with  the  terms  of  communion  of  either 

joined  from  accepting  appointments  to  preach  school ;  that  in  declaring  the  government  of  the 

while  in  attendance  at  the  seminary.    Overtures  State  and  nation  under  immoral    law  it  wv 

prohibiting  the  licensure  of  students  of  theology  establishing  a  new  standard  of  doctrine ;  that  it 

who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  over-  was  contraiy  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  prior 

tures  relating  to  the  ordination  of  tobacco-using  to  the  division ;  and  that  the  Reformed  Presby- 

men  as  eiders  had  been  rejected  by  the  vote  of  terian  Church,  as  a  whole,  had  never  declared 

the  Church.     The  presbyteries  were,  however,  any  position  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  th^ 

advised  to  take  the  use  of  tobacco  into  serious  United  States.    The  report  of  the  committee  on 

consideration  in  determining  the  fitness  of  can-  the  signs  of  the  times  recognized  the  existence 

didates  for  the  office  of  the,mini8try ;  and  ruling  of  many  reasons  for  ofllcial  church  thanksgiving, 

elders  to  consider  the  infiuence  of  their  example  and  recommended  the  observance  of  the  nation- 

in  the  matter.    Provision  was  made  for  det^r-  al  Thanksgiving  Day  as  the  Church  Thanksgiv- 

mining  the  proper  presbyterial  connection  of  ing  Day.    Delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  a 

such  congregations  of  freeumen  as  have  been  or-  convention  in  tehalf  of  church  union  to  be  held 

ganized  oeyond  the  defined  limits  of  existing  in  the  fall.    The  subject  of  *'  the  Token,**  coming 

presbyteries.  over  from  the  previous  Synod  on  a  question  of 

lY.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Sj-  allowing  sessions  to  deci(!e  for  their  seyeral  con- 
nod). — This  Church  has,  according  to  the  sta-  gree^ations  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
tistical  reports  made  to  the  Synod  of  1890, 124  Yl.  Cnmberland  Presbjrterian  Chnreh.— 
congregations,  nearly  11,000  communicants,  and  The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church  made  to 
151  Sabbath-schools,  with  12,000  pupils.  The  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1890,  give  the 
mission  among  the  colored  people  of  Alabama  following  footings :  Number  of  ministers,  1,547: 
had  been  extended  during  the  year,  the  number  of  congregations,  2,546 ;  of  members,  138,554 : 
of  home-mission  stations  had  been  increased,  number  of  additions  during  the  year  on  profes- 
new  teachers  had  been  appointed  to  the  mis^on  sion,  14,856 ;  of  baptisms,  9,171  of  adults  and 
among  the  Indians,  a  farmer  had  been  stationed  14,256  of  infants ;  number  of  members  of  Sunday- 
there,  and  a  mission  house  had  been  built.  Two  schools.  74,576.  Whole  amount  of  contributions^ 
congregations  and  a  presbytery  had  been  organ-  $558,038 ;  value  of  church  property,  $2,420,500. 
ized  in  the  Syrian  Mission.  The  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 

The  Synod  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  June  the  year  were  balanced  at  |330S.    A  consider- 
4.    The  propositions  for  union  with  the  Gen-  abl^  larger  number  of  churches  had  contributed 
eral  Synod    were   rejected.     The    subordinate  to  its  funds  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Fifty- 
courts  were  directed  to  see  that  the  law  of  the  four  students  had  been  aided,  witii  a  total  ex- 
Church  in  reference  to  voting  for  civil  officers  penditure  of  $2,435.    There  were  198  ministeria) 
be  enforced.    An  order  was  passed  that  here-  students  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Church, 
after  discussions  in  the  magazines  of  the  Church  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Be- 
leading  to  the  expression  of  opinions  that  are  lief,  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  its  operations^  had 
contrary  to  the  law  and  order  of  the  Reformed  been  $10,306.  It  had  aided  80  cases  of  ministers. 
Presbyterian  body  be  not  allowed.    A  resolution  widows,  and  orphans  in  the  total  sum  of  $6,^. 
to  rescind  the  rule  forbidding  the  admission  of  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  had 
ministers  of  other  churches  to  Reformed  Presby-  been :  For  iioreign  missions,  $19,276 ;  for  home 
terian  pulpits  was  lost.    A  syuodical  commun-  missions,  $11,0&;  for  church  erection,  $3,508: 
ion  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  1891,  at  which  and  other  receipts,  $6,706;  making  in  all,  1^,566. 
the  covenant  sworn  to  in  1871  should  be  re-  The  foreign  mission  is  in  Japan, 
subscribed  to.    The  Svnod  decided  to  establish  The  sixtieth  General  Assembly  met  at  Unioa 
missions  in  Africa  and  China  as  soon  as  possible.  City,  Tenn.,  May  15.    The  Rev.  £.  G.  McLeaD 
A  fund  of  $4,000  had  already  been  obtained  for  was  chosen  moderator.    The  Assembly  was  ad- 
the  mission  in  China.  dressed  by  a  corresponding  delegate  of  the  Col- 

y.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch  (Gen-  ored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  who  said 

eral  Synod). — The  General  Synod  of  the  Re-  that  that  body,  set  off  twenty  years  before  a*  a 

formed  Presbyterian  Church  met  in  Pittsburg,  separate  organization,  had  grown  from  1  pp»- 

Pa.,  May  21,     The  Rev.  R.  Blair  was  chosen  bytery  to  &  presbyteries,  with  225  ministens 

moderator.    The  Committee  on  Union  reported  125  licentiates,  20  candidates,  and  20,000  com- 

oonceming  a  conference  which  had  been  held  municants.    The  attention  of  the  Assembly  was 

with  a  committee  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  drawn  to  the  doctrine  respecting  the  atonement 

Presbyterian  Church,  in  January,  1890,  submit-  taught  in  a  book  on  sotenology,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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S.  G.  Busney,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  girl's  department.  Buildings  have  been  bought 
in  Cumberland  University,  ^he  examination  in  at  Ottawa,  at  an  expense  of  $20,000,  for  Coligny 
the  oase  resulted  in  the  decision  that  no  action  College,  for  the  Cnristian  education  of  voung 
need  be  taken  upon  it.  Another  case  of  heresy  women.  The  committee  also  returned  92  mis- 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Ward,  who  had  been  sion  stations,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
tried  and  excommunicated  by  the  presbytery  of  8,000  persons  and  1.337  communicant  members. 
Lexington,  Mo.,  for  teaching  that  Mr.  George  J.  The  Church  and  Manse  Building  fund  had 
Sweinfurth,  of  Rockford,  111.,  is  the  Lord  t^us  during  the  past  seven  years  by  loan  and  dona- 
Christ.  She  was  permitted  to  explain  her  views  tion  aided  in  the  erection  of  180  churches  and  20 
to  the  Assembly,  after  which  the  sentence  of  ex-  manses  in  the  Northwest. 

communication  was  confirmed.  The  exact  stand-  The  expenditures  for  home  missions  had  been 
ing  of  elders  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  in  $11,646  in  the  East  and  $40,087  in  the  West, 
this  Church  for  several  years.  An  overture  pre-  while  the  mission  churches  of  the  two  sections 
sented  to  the  present  Assembly,  declaring  that  had  contributed  respectively  $17,355  and  $58,025 
while  the  offices  of  elder  and  deacon  are  perpetual,  for  their  own  support.  The  missions  in  the  East 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  may  be  restricted  included  2,508  Presbyterian  families  with  an  av- 
to  a  given  period  was  rejected.  A  proposition  so  erage  church  attendance  of  13,120 ;  those  in  the 
to  change  the  general  regulations  of  tne  Church  West  comprised  820  stations,  with  9,188  families 
as  to  confine  the  office  01  moderator  to  ordained  and  11,517  communicants.  Sixty-one  congrega- 
roinisters,  was  rejected.  A  minute  was  adopted  tions  in  the  East,  and  138  in  the  West  were  receiv- 
defining  the  phrase  **  fully  consecrated  to  the  ing  aid  from  the  Augmentation  fund.  Together 
active  duties  of  the  Church,  which  describes  they  had  received  $47,748  in  aid. 
the  qualifications  of  those  who  may  receive  aid  The  theological  colleges  at  Halifax,  Quebec, 
from  the  Disabled  Ministers*  funa.  The  As-  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Winnipeg  returned  200 
sembly  decided  that  while  it  did  not  exclude  students  with  65  members  of  graduating  classes, 
those  who  engaged  in  occupations  outside  of  The  contributions  for  foreign  missions  amount- 
preaching  for  considerations  of  health  or  tern-  ed  to  nearly  $105,000,  of  which  the  woman*s  for- 
porary  circumstances  and  the  better  to  enable  eign  missionary  societies  furnished  nearly  $37,000. 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel,  it  was  intended  to  Thirty  ordained  missionaries,  25  women,  and 
exclude  those  who  made  any  secular  employment  nearly  150  native  preachers  were  employed' in 
their  primary  business,  and  the  preaching  of  the  missions  in  the  New  Hebrides,  Trinidaa.  Formo- 
Gospel  only  incidental.  Measures  were  considered  sa,  Honan  (China),  Central  India,  and  Manitoba 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  publishing  and  the  Northwestern  Territories.  Eight  mis- 
house  and  of  the  periodicals  of  the  Church ;  for  sionaries  had  been  added  to  the  staff.  A  new 
improving  the  organization  and  extending  the  mission  was  to  be  begun  among  the  Jews  in 
usefulness  of  the  Sunday-schools ;  and  for  secur-  Palestine. 

ing  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  from  all  the  The  General  Assembly  met  in  Ottawa,  June, 

literary  schools.    More  than  half  of  the  $2,000  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Laing  was  chosen  moderator, 

pledged  to  the  colored  school  at  Bowling  Green,  The  question  of  the  recognition  of  marriage  with 

Ky.,  oy  the  preceding  General  Assembly  had  been  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  on  which  the  previous 

paid  in.    Resolutions  were  passed  urging  a  strict  General  Assembly  had  taken  action  favorable  to 

observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  empnasizing  the  tolerance,  arose  again  on  the  application  of  a 

duty  of  every  member  "  to  use  every  means  sane-  church  for  leave  to  receive  a  minister  of  another 

tioned  by  his  own  enlightened  judgment  as  laud-  church  who  had  contracted  such  a  marriage, 

able,  for  securing,  as  soon  as  possible,  absolute  The  application  was  held  over,  pending  the  ac- 

prohihition  of  the  nefarious  liquor  traffic " ;  and  tion  of  the   presbyteries  on  a  resolution  sent 

every  minister  in  charge  of  a  congregation  was  down  to  them  to  the  effect  that  "  the  discipline 

requested  to  preach  during  the  year  on  the  sub-  of  the  church  shall  not  be  exercised  with  regard 

ject  of  temperance,  setting  forth  that  complicity  to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or  a 

m  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  or  in  dealing  with  deceased  wife's  niece."    The  Committee  on  the 

them,  as  a  beverage,  is  inconsistent  with  Chris-  Defense  of  Civil  and  Religious  Rights  reported, 

tian  character.  congratulating  the  friends  of  equal  rights  on 

YII.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. —  what  had  been  accomplished  in  one  year,  on  the 

The  statistical  returns  of  this  Church,  presented  check  that  had  been  given  to  the  oppressions  of 

to  the  General  Assemibly  in  May,  represent  1,920  ultramontanism,  and  on  the  improved  tone  of 

churches,  which  have  sitting  accommodations  for  public  and  parliamentary  discussion  of  the  sub- 

454,207  persons,  and  give :  r^^umber  of  communi-  ject.    The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly 

cants,  157.990 ;  additions  during  the  year  on  pro-  commit  the  Church  to  the  earnest  and  persistent 

fession  of  faith,  11,3(K3;  amount  paid  for  sti-  advocacy  of  reforms,  including  the  complete 

pends,  $777,199 ;  total  contributions  for  conjure-  separation  of  Church  and  state,  each  to  be  mde- 

gational  purposes,  $1,640,814:  total  contributions  pendent  in  its  own  sphere — a  free  church  in  a 

lor  all  purposes,  $2,054,951,  or  $24.72  per  family  free  state ;  the  abolition  of  all  grants  from  the 

and  $13  per  member.    Reports  from  1,718  Sali-  public  exchequer  for  ecclesiastical  or  sectarian 

bath-schools  gave  the  number  of  officers  and  purposes ;  the  abolition  of  compulsory  tithes  and 

teachers  as  15,434,  and  of  piipils  as  139,135.  other  ecclesiastical  dues,  at  present  collected  in 

The  receipts  of  the  Frencn  Evangelization  Com-  the  Province  of  Quebec  by  civil  process ;  and  the 

mittee  for  the  year  had  been  $53,000.    Thir^-  abrogation  of  clauses  in  the  order  of  precedence 

nine  mission  schools  were  returned,  having  1,020  for  the  Dominion  which  recognize  Roman  Cath- 

pnpils.    The  school  at  Point  aux  Trembles  had  olic  ecclesiastics  and  ignore  the  great  Protestant 

been  attended  by  143  pupils.    More  than  $8,000  churches.    The  committee  was  reappointed,  with 

had  been  contributed  for  the  extension  of  the  authority  to  take  any  action  deemed  proper  to 
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resist  any  further  assaults  upon  civil  and  relig-  of  £8,185  were  voted.    The  capital  of  the  Aged 

ious  rights,  and  to  consider  what  practical  action  and  Infirm  Ministers*  fund  stood  at  £28,^7, 

can  be  taken,  in  concert  with  other  Presbyterian  showing  an  increase  of  £1,862.    The  oontribu- 

churches,  in  the  matter,  and  to  secure  the  reforms  tions  for  the  ^ear  were  £8,230.    The  income  of 

already  agreed  upon.    The  committee  on  Chris-  the  Jewish  Mission  had  been  £7.803,  as  compared 

tian  Union,  especially  with  the  Episcopal  and  with  £4,851  in  the  previous  year.    Special  ae- 

the  Methodist  Churches,  having  reported  no  ad-  counts  were  given  of  the  work  of  the  mission  in 

vance  since  the  fraternal  conferences  of  the  pre-  Alexandria  and  Smyrna.    The  contributions  for 

vious   year,  was  reappointed,  and  a  resolution  foreign  missions  had  been  £22,421.  showing  an 

was  passed  expressing  the  opinion  that  while  increase  of  £6,272.    Nine  hundred  persons  had 

the  Nicene  Creed  is  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  been  baptized  in  the  missions.     Includiiu;  the 

begin  negotiations  with  a  view  to  union,  it  is  income   of   the   Ladies'    Association   and   the 

not  a  sufficiently  full  statement  of  Christian  faith  amounts  obtained  in  India,  the  whole  mission* 

and  doctrine:  and  that    **the  historic  episco-  ary  income  of  the  Church  was  £30,000.    Aocord- 

pate  "  is  accepted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  ing  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Temper- 

narmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa-  ance,  there  were  in  the  Church  222  temperance 

ment  regarding  the  office  bearers  of  the  Church,  associations,  with  25,000   members.      A  letter 

The  committee  was  further  instructed,  if  cor-  from  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 

porate  union  can  not  at  present  be  secured,  to  England  reported  a  slight  increase  of  members 

consider  the  question  of  establishing  such  rela-  there.    The  most  prominent  subject  discussed 

tions  with  the  other  churches  "as  may  prepare  by  the  Assembly  was  the  movement  for  disestab- 

the  way  for  fuller  organic  union  hereafter.      The  lishment.    In  reference  to  it  a  resolution  was> 

position  which  the  Assembly  should  take  upon  unanimously   agreed  to  that  in  the  altered  cir- 

temperance  was  much  debated,  and  the  following  cumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  momentous  issoe 

resolution  was  adopted :  raised,  the  Assembly  authorize  its  Committee  on 

This  Assembly  believes  that  the  general  traffic  in  Church  Interests  to  take  action  to  inform  the 

intoxicating  liquors  is  a  Pouroe  of  terrible  and  enor-  people  of  Scotland  on  the  subject,  to  promote 

mouB  evils ;  that  it  blights  the  prospects,  destroys  the  defensive  organizations,  and  to  appeal  for  fund> 

health  and  character,  and  ruins  the  soul  of  the  indi-  to  carry  on  the  work  of  defense.     A  resolution 

vidual ;  that  it  mars  the  hnppinMs,  wastes  the  re-  ^as  adopted  with  reference  to  the  Universities 

sources,  and  demdee  the  life  of  the  lamily ;  that  it  yym  pledging  the  Assembly  to  efforU  to  secure 

lowers  the  moral  sentiment  and  endangers  the  peace  f l_    tLf^^*:/^  «#  *i.«  Ai^^a^^  /onnif;^.^   ;»    ♦k^ 

and  safety  of  Bocietv ;  that  it  greatlfincreas^e  the   retention  of  the  ^^nity  facultieb  m   the 

number  o'f  "  lapsed"  masses,"  intensiiles  every  evil,  Scottish  universities,  and  declaring  that  thecom- 

and  is  a  most  tVuitful  source  of  crime;  that  it  not  only  bination  of  the  Scottish  churches  in  theological 

hinders  moHt  seriously,  and  in  many  ways,  but  antag-  teaching  and  the  university  system  would  be  best 

onizes  the  Church  in  her  work  of  uplihin^  the  race  brought  about  by  a  measure  for  making  the  di- 

and  winning  souls  for  Christ,  and  that  it  is  contrary  vinity  halls  of  other  Christian  bodies  pwt  of  the 

to  the  teaching  of  Scnpture  and  the  spmt  of  the  universities.    A  committee  appointed  to  prepare 

Christian  religion.  ^  statement  as  to  the  practice  throughout  the 

,     The  organization  of  Young  Peoples*  Societies  Church  in  public  worship  and  the  celebration 

of  Christian  Endeavor  in  all  congregations  was  of  the   sacrament  reported  that  a  great  many 

recommended,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  con-  changes  seemed  to  have  been  introduced  within 

stitutions  thereof  should  be  approved  by  the  ses-  recent  years,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 

sions.    An  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  In-  services  was  probably  greater  than  at  aiiy  pre- 

dorc.  Central  India,  concerning  the  proposed  vious  period.    The  time  appeared  to  have'  come 

union  of  Presbyterian  churches  there,  was  ap-  when  the  Church  should  consider  the  subject, 

proved,  and  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  was  and  when  the  law  and  practice  should  be  brought 

instructed  more  fully  to  consider  it  and  advise  into  closer  harmony, 

the  missionaries  in  tHe  matter.  IX.  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland. — ^The  General 

VIII.  Church  of  Scotland.— The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  met 

Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  met  in  Edin-  in  Edinburgh  May  21.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 

burgh,  May  22.     The  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd  was  Brown  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Finance  Com- 

choson  moderator.    The  Committee  on  Statistics  mittee  reported  that  the  average  annual  income 

reportedthenumberof  communicants  at  581,568,  of  the  Church  for  the  decade  1880  to  1890  had 

showing  an  increase  of  5,723.    The  amount  of  been  £607,000.    The  increase  of  income  had  been 

contributions  for  the  year  had  been  £354,480,  steady  since  1850.     The  Education  Committee 

and  the  seat  rents  had  returned  £64,814,  making  had  received  £4,290.    The  Widows'  and  Orphans* 

the  entire  income  of  the  Church  £419,295.    The  funds  had  been  increased  during  the  year  by 

committee  of  the  Endowment  fund  returned  a  £18.777 ;  the  capital  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Miii- 

total  income  of  £10,715.    Three  new  parishes  isters' fund  by  £20,849;  and  the  Sustentation  fund 

hwl  been  endowed,  bringing  the  whole  number  to  £1,452. 

erected  and  endowed  under  the  scheme  up  to  Grants  had  been  made  from  the  Church  Exten- 

366,  at  a  total  cost  of  £1,320,700.    The  Patron-  sion  and  Building  fund  of  £2,264  for  building 

age  Compensation  Committee  still  had  on  its  and  £1,665  for  rebuilding.     The  funds  of  the 

roll  139  parishes  for  which  compensation  was  Home  Mission  Committee  had  suffered  a  slight 

claimed.    The  contributions  for  1  his  cause  showed  diminution.  The  income  for  foreign  missions  had 

a  slight  increase,  and  amounted  to  €1,282.    The  been  £96,107,  or,  if  Jewish  and  Continental  mi*- 

income  of  the   Home  Mission  Committee  had  sions  were  also  included,  £113.431.    The  mission-* 

been  £10,042.    It  had  the  care  of  75  mission  sta-  returned  26  stations  with  181  branch  stations.  132 

tions,  with  80  mission  churches,  having  an  aver-  European  missionaries,  684  native  agents  6.620 

age  attendance  of  15,467  persons,  to  which  gmnts  communicants,  496  liaptized  in  18&,  and  326 
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to  the  missions  in  India,  that  the  Educational  flndfnt)und  for  reminding  Dr.  Bra^^ 

.»;oo;^««»  <»i>;i<^  ♦K-a.*- ,.««.,  if«  ;«  »^»«».<,;r.»«  ^.'^i,*^  ^'^  ^  *tate  atresh  the  beannff  of  our  Lord's  teachinff, 

missions,  while  their  resulte  m  convereions  might  ^nd  in  setting  forth  aspirations  af\er  fresh  light  upon 

have  been  few.  were  the  only  ones  that  had  met  the  matter  of  the  teaching  received  among  us,  he  was 

anv  success  among  caste  Hindus.  bound  to  express  himself  not  only  with  essential  loy- 

Overtures  and  representations  against  alleged  alty  to  the  Churches  faith  professed  bv  him,  along 

unorthodox  doctrines  declared  and  taught  by  ^ith  all  hw  brethren,  but  also  to  make  tSiat  continued 


theological  professor,  were  referred  t»  the  college  ^ihe^wiTeras  welTyuToM  J^hil'^d&^'ilh^^  Dr" 

committee.     Its  report  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Dods  Dods,  whose  case  was  before  the  Assembly  at  a  former 

expressed  the  opinion  that  his  writings  did  not  diet.    They  assure  those  brethren  of  the  Assembly's 

afford  ground  for  instituting  a  process  against  earnest  desire  for   their  acceptance   and  success  iu 

him  for  teaching  what  was  at  variance  with  the  the  unportant  work  which  the  Cbureh  has  intrusted 

standards  of  the  Church,  but  nevertheless  the  to  them." 

committee  recognized  the  existence  of  causes  for  The  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Confes- 
profound  anxietv  in  connection  with  these  writ-  sion  of  Faith  reported  that  it  had  been  chiefly 
ings.  which  had  oeen  felt  by  so  many  estimable  occupied  in  gathering  information  on  the  prac- 
omce  bearers  and  members  of  the  Church,  arising  tice  obtaining  in  Presbyterian  and  non-Presby- 
in  part  from  the  startling  and  unguarded  man-  terian  churches  with  reference  to  creeds  and 
ner  in  which  Dr.  Dods  had  in  some  cases  ex-  creed  subscription.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
pressed himself.  mittee  had  thought  an  effort  should  be  made  to 

Five  motions  were  offered  as  to  the  manner  in  give  speedy  relief  to  consciences  by  a  relaxation 

which  the  case  should  be  disposed  of.    Of  these,  of  the  present  formula.    Others  held  that  the 

the  motion  of  Dr.  Adam,  substantially  represent-  various  points  of  difficulty  tabulated  should  be 

ing  the  views  of  the  committee,  was  adopted  by  considered  for  the  purpose  of  detennining  what 

a  vote  of  357  against  274  votes  cast  in  favor  of  topics  mi^ht  be  emoraced  in  a  declaratory  act — 

the  motion  proposed  by  the  friends  of  Dr.  Dods.  not  as  being  absolutely  committed  to  the  ulti- 

Dr.  Adam's  motion,  which  the  Assembly  made  mate  passing  of  such  an  act,  but  as  conteinplat- 

its  own,  expressed  approval  of  the  report;  but  ing  the  possibility  or  probability  of  that  being  the 

in  view  of  toe  questions  which  had  been  raised  issue.    The  latter  view  had  prevailed, 

by  certain  passages  in  Dr.  Dods's  writings,  pro-  Concemine  overtures  relative  to  union  with 

nounced  it  necessary  to  declare  that  the  Church  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  minute 

holds  immovably  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  of  the  Synod  of  that  body  on  the  subject,  the 

Ijord's  divinity,  and  highly  disapproves  of  all  Assembly  expressed  gratification ;  authorized  its 

representations  which  tend  to  lower  the  sense  of  Home  Mission  Committee  to  meet  with  a  com- 

its  vital  importance  in  the  minds  of  many  hearers  mittee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  for 

of  the  Gospel ;  that  the  Church  adheres  stead-  the  consideration  of  measures  fitted  to  remedy 

fa^tly  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  atone-  overlapping  in  mission  work  and  to   promote 

ment  as  laid  down  in  her  standards ;  that  the  union   in  thinly-populated    and  over-churched 

Church  firmly  believes  that  the  resurrection  of  districts ;  and  renewed  the  recommendations  of 

our  Lord  is  not  only  an  incontestably  proved  fact,  the  last  Assembly  to  promote  the  spirit  of  co- 

but  one  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  operation  and  union  between  the  two  churches. 

Christian  system:  and  that  the  Church  continues  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Connec- 

to  hold  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  "  all  given  tion  between  Church  and  State  took  notice  of 

by  the  inspiration  of  God  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  the  various  events  having  a  bearing  on  the  move- 

ahd  life."  While  acknowledging  Dr.  Dods's  strong  ment  in  favor  of  disestablishment  that  had  oc- 

declaration  of  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  curred  during  the  course  of  the  vear,  and  oar- 

(^hurch.   the  Assembly   reminded  him  and   the  ticularly  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  had 

Christian  professors  generallv  that  the  primary  been  nersuaded  that  justice  and  expediency  re- 

dutv  devolving  on  them  in  their  responsible  of-  quired  that  the  change  should  be  carried  into 

flees  was  to  defend  and  teach  the  Church's  faith  effect.     The  Church  would  be  disposed  to  lie 

as  embodied  in  the  Confession.  equally  appreciative  when  the  otherj>arty  should 

In  the  ease  of  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  the  Assemblv,  see  its  way  to  take  the  same  view.  The  situation 
on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Balfour— which  had  now  reached  a  stage  in  which,  if  they  were 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  392  to  237  votes  for  in  earnest  about  it.  they  ought  to  commend  it  to 
remitting  the  case  to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  the  people  of  Scotland  to  take  up  the  nuestion. 
—approved  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  the  The  Assembly  declared  satisfaction  at  the  prog- 
college  committee  in  finding  no  grounds  against  ress  that  had  been  made  in  the  discussion  of 
him  for  teaching  doctrines  opposed  to  the  stand-  the  question  of  disestablishment, 
ards  of  the  Church;  but  it  also  declared :  X.  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land.— The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  inspiration  ofthe  gospels  and  made   to  the  Svnod  in  May,  showed  that  the 

to  the  reliable  character  of  their  reporta  as  to  the  hte  number  of  communicants  had  increased  during 

rtrw"2u^ofd*u'e^c^;ri;^'hi^^^^^^^^  the  year  by  1,391,  and  that  cong^^gatio^^^^^^^ 

by  his  manner  of  handling  debated  questions  as  to  the  comes  were  larger  by  upward  of  £10,000.     The 

motives  and  methods  oftheevanguUsts  Dr.  Bruce  has  total  mcome  of    the  Synod  had  been  £83,142, 

given  Bomegroundfortbe  misunderstandings  and  paiu-  agaihst  £96,307  in  1888. 
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The  income  of  the  Foreign  Mission  fund  for  Xll.  Presbjteiian  Chnreh  in  Enf^land.— 

the  year  had  been  £38,229.    One  hundred  and  The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church,  made  to 

seventeen  trained  agents  were  employed  in  the  the  S}'nod  in  May,  showed  that  the  number  of 

mission  fields,  of  whom  54  were  ordained  Eu-  memlJers  was  65,056.    The  income  of  tiie  Church 

ropean  missionaries.    The  96  congregations  re-  for  the  year  had  been  £234,664    The  Sustenta- 

turned  an  aggregate  membership  of  14,899,  with  tion  fund  had  been  sufficient  for  the  dirision 

2,755  candidates  for  admission.    The  average  among  its  beneficiaries  of  a  surplus  beyond  the 

annual    increase    of    members    in    the    native  £200  equal  dividend.    The  number  of  pupils  in 

churches  since  1880  had  been  549.    A  report  Sabbatn-schools  was  78,490,  and  of  teachers  in 

was  submitted  relative  to  the  educational  work  the  same  7,340.    The  income  for  missions  had 

in  India.    On  inquiring  of  the  missionaries  at  been  £20,654.    The  mission  in  China  returned 

Rajputana,  the  board  found  their   unanimous  20  European  ordained  missionaries,  10  medical 

testimony  to  be  that  the  educational  work  had  missionaries,  16  women,  8  native  pastors,  106  na- 

proved  a  most  valuable  agency ;  that  care  had  tive  evangelists,  41  theological  students,  43  or- 

oeen  taken  all  along  to  give  special  and  system-  ganized  congregations,  87  preaching  stations, 

atic  scriptural  instruction  to  tne  native  teachers :  and  3,572  communicants.    The  English  Presby- 

and  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  the  terian  Church  was  the  most  visible  Church  id 

initial  stages  of  the  mission  the  non-Christian  southern  China. 

teachers  had  not  been  known  to  exercise  over  The  Svnod  met  in  Liverpool,  April  29.    The 

the  children  any  influence  adverse  to  Christian-  Rev.  John  Thompson  was  chosen  moderator, 

ity.    Most  of  them  were  themselves  inquirers  The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to 

after  the  truth  and  friends  of  the  mission.  respond  to  the  overtures  of  the  Anglican  bishops 

The  Synod  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  5.  The  on  Christian  union  reported  the  correspondence 
Rev.  James  Fleming  was  chosen  moderator,  it  had  had  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  most  important  subject  of  discussion  rose  The  committee,  while  expressmg  gratifit^tion 
upon  an  overture  asking  for  an  examination  into  that  the  Presbyterians  found  themselves  in  ae- 
the  teaching  in  the  Theological  College.  A  cord  with  the  Episcopalians  in  everything  which 
committee  was  appointed  to  go  over  the  whole  was  deemed  essential  in  regard  to  faith  and 
c]uestion  brought  up  by  the  overtures,  to  inquire  worship,  did  not  regard  the  suggested  basis  of 
into  the  present  condition  and  working  oi  the  union  as  going  so  uir  in  the  definition  of  doc- 
college,  and  report  as  to  their  findings  to  the  trine  as  was  desirable,  while  the  article  dealing 
next  Assembly,  with  recommendations.  with  the  "  historic  episcopate  "  called  for  fuller 

The  report  on  disestablishment,  which  was  explailation.  The  archbishop  had  replied  court- 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  eously  to  this  letter,  and  promised  to  lay  the 
Synod,  affirmed  that  marked  progress  had  been  matter  before  the  English  bishops  at  their  next 
made  on  the  subject  during  the  year.  Politicians  meeting.  Deputations  were  received  from  the 
recognized  in  it  a  question  which  could  no  longer  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
be  omitted  from  their  councils,  and  the  Presby-  of  Scotland  under  the  newly  established  federal 
terians  of  Scotland,  alive  to  the  nearness  of  the  relations  with  these  churches  as  members  of  the 
crisis,  were  preparing  for  dealing  wilh  it.  The  court.  The  moderator  said  that  the  Synod  recog- 
long  and  faithful  testimony  of  the  United  Pres-  nized  this  federation  as  a  step  toward'the  federa- 
byterian  Church  in  favor  of  voluntaryism  had  tion  of  all  the  churches  in  the  north.  They  had 
its  reward  in  the  present  advanced  position  of  all  wished  to  see  one  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
the  question.  A  resolution  favoring  the  abolition  three  kingdoms,  if  not  for  the  whole  of  the  Brit- 
of  state  teaching  of  theology,  declared  that  it  ish  Empire.  The  new  articles  of  faith  (see  **  An- 
would  be  dangerous  for  the  Church  to  sanction  nualCyclopiedia  "for  1888)  having  been  favorablT 
the  idea  that  under  chairs  in  the  national  uni-  passed  upon  by  the  presbyteries,  were  approved 
versities  theology  should  be  taught  in  an  undog-  oy  the  Synod  as  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
matic  way,  because  under  the  guise  of  undog-  doctrines  held  and  taught  by  the  Church,  and 
matic  teaching  things  detrimental  mi^ht  be  were  authorized  to  be  published  in  such  form  a5 
introduced.  An  overture  in  favor  of  cultivating  might  be  found  useful.  The  Synod  renewed  it» 
closer  relations  with  the  Free  Church  was  grate-  instructions  to  the  committee  to  consider  whether 
fully  received,  and  the  Home  Board  was  author-  any  change  should  be  made,  and,  if  so,  what 
i2ed  to  meet  \^ith  a  committee  of  that  Church  change,  in  the  present  relations  of  the  Church 
for  the  consideration  of  plans  of  co-operation.  or  of  its  office  bearers  to  the  subordinate  sUuhI- 

XI.  Presbyterian  Cnarch  iu  Ireland.—  ards,  and  to  report  to  the  next  Synod.  It  wji<i' 
The  General  Assemblv  of  this  body  comprises  also  instructed  to  continue  the  preparation  oi 
557  congregations  and  637  ministers.  The  in-  the  proposed  appendix  to  the  articles.  As  meas- 
come  of  the  Sustentation  fund  was  returned  at  ures  for  maintaming  the  efficiency  of  ministers. 
£22,811.  The  General  Assembly  met  in  Belfast,  the  Synod  recommended  visitation  of  congrega- 
July  6.  The  Rev.  William  Park  was  chosen  tions  in  behalf  of  presbyteries.  An  overture  re- 
moderator.  The  principal  feature  of  the  meet-  lating  to  the  tendency  to  introduce  question&ble 
ing  was  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  amusements  in  connection  with  the  Church 
Church,  July  9.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  referred  to  the  presbyteries, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Killen,  on  XIII.  The  Welsh  Calrinistie 
the  **  Story  of  the  Union  " :  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Church.— There  were  returned  of  this  Church 
Hall,  of  New  York,  on  "  Irish  Presbyterians  in  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
other  Lands."  Deputies  were  received  from  the  1,258  congregations,  1,474  churches,  5*2  school- 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  commit-  rooms,  99  manses,  673  ministers,  4,833  elders, 
tee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  sister  churches  134,239  communicanta,  and  283,629  adherents, 
on  the  suDject  of  union.  with  187,393  members  of  Sunday-schools.    The 
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total  amount  of  collections  for  the  rear  was 
$910,330.  The  reports  showed  that  there  had 
been  during  the  last  twenty  years  an  increase  in 
the  membership  of  41,811,  and  in  the  collections 
of  $318,215.  The  missions  of  this  Church  are 
in  Brittany  and  India.  The  Indian  mission  re- 
turned 78  churches  and  6,054  members. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Liverpool,  May 
20,  The  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands  presided  as  mod- 
erator. The  trustees  of  the  Jubilee  fund  of 
€20,000  which  the  Assembly  had  undertaken  to 
raise,  reported  that  nearly  half  of  the  sum  had 
been  obtained.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed,  declaring — 

That  this  Assembly,  representing  184,289  communi- 
cants and  288,629  aahereucs,  desires  to  express  its 
stronff  conviction  that  the  success  of  spiritual  religion 
and  the  earnest  co-operation  of  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations in  tlie  great  warfare  sffainst  sin,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  kiujtdom 
ot  our  Iiora  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  are  n«atlv  hin- 
dered by  the  connection  between  the  Church  ana  state 
in  the  principality,  and  also  that  this  relation  under 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  is  utterly  uigust. 
It  dmUares,  therefore,  its  belief  that  the  time  is  fully 
come  when  this  connection  should  be  severed.  While 
believing  this,  the  Assembly  sincerely  desires  the  true 
prosperity  of  tne  Church  as  a  reli^ous  institution,  and 
as  a  oranoh  of  the  Church  of  Chnst. 

Another  resolution  pledged  the  Assembly  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  principles  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  formation  of  a 
Welsh  Nonconformist  Union  was  approved  of, 
and  representatives  of  the  Assembly  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  upon  its  council. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  This  Church,  claim- 
ing apostolic  descent  through  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, nas  encouraging  signs  of  continued  prosper- 
ity and  usefulness.  Eminently  conservative,  it 
strives,  through  uniform  adherence  to  law  and 
order,  in  the  use  of  the  ancient  creeds  and  litur- 
gies, as  well  as  of  sound,  wholesome  discipline,  to 
do  its  appointed  work  among  the  American  people. 
Speaking  generally,  it  has  gonn  forward  during 
this  year  quietly,  and  with  as  little  friction  as  pos- 
sible arising  out  of  ouestions  still  in  great  measure 
unsettled.  We  refer  to  the  points  involved  in 
the  controversy  as  to  the  necessity  of  episcopal 
ordination  to  a  valid  ministrv,  and  the  various 
changes  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Book  of  Oommon  Prayer.  Although  the  several 
Protestant  denominations  continue,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  manifest  unwillingness  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  regaixl  to 
the  **  historic  episcopate,"  yet  the  spirit  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  is  such  as  to  ^ive  good 
hope  of  ultimately  reaching  a  conclusion  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  Considerable  license  is 
allowed  in  the  use  of  public  services  after  models 
hoped  or  expected  to  be  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1892,  and  various  clergymen 
and  churches  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
The  chief  sources  of  information  for  preparing 
the  present  article  arc,  as  in  former  years.  Pott's 
"  Church  Almanac  and  Year-Book,"  and  Wh it- 
taker  *s  **  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac.  "  The 
following  table  gives  a  summary  of  Church  sta- 
tistics during  1890: 

Namber  of  dioceses 58 

Number  of  DiUsionory  districts 17 

Bishops 78 


PHests  and  deooons 

Whole  number  of  clergy. . 

Parishes  (about) 

Ordinations,  deacons 

Ordinations,  priests 

Candidates  for  orders 

B^>tisins,  Infiint  and  adult 

Confirmations 

Communicants 

Itfarriages 

Burials 

Sunday-school  teachers . . . 
Sunday-school  scholars 


4,107 

4,180 

8,400 

164 

119 

845 

61,000 

41.200 

609,000 

16,141 

80,166 

41,000 

886,000 

Total  of  contributions  (nearly) $1^850,000 


niocBSiS. 


Alabama 

Albany 

Arkansas 

CaliftwTila 

Centnpi  New  York 

Central  Pennsylvania.. 

Chicago 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

IXelaware 

East  Carolina 

Ea&ton 

Florida 

Fond  du  Lac 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

lymiBiHi  >•■•••■      •••••• 

Kentucky 

Long  Island 

Louuiana 

Bfaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan . . .. 

Milwaukee 

Minnesota 


•  •  •  •  • 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Newark 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey . .   . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

PittfebUlg 

Qnincy 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Southern  Ohio 

Springfield 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Missouri 

West  Virginia 

Western  Michigan  . . 
Western  Now  York. . 

Ml«8IONB. 


Alaska 

Montana 

Nevada  and  Utah 

New  Mexico  and  Ari' 


lona 

North  Dakota 

Northern  Caliromta.. . 

Northern  Texas 

South  DflkoUk 

The  Platte    

Washington 

Western  T»»xas 

Wyoming  and  Idaho.. 

West  Africa 

China 

Japan 

Hayti 

Mexico 


Fw 

B.p< 

hbM. 

thmt. 

48 

457 

116 

1,800 

25 

225 

75 

1,182 

108 

1,501 

100 

1,482 

48 

1,860 

80 

468 

146 

2,844 

iSf 

415 

40 

892 

87 

402 

60 

424 

18 

427 

88 

472 

40 

509 

46 

687 

80 

412 

87 

617 

88 

2.C61 

44 

501 

22 

809 

189 

2,628 

185 

8,064 

71 

1,589 

87 

689 

78 

1,276 

85 

891 

55 

1^)29 

25 

482 

68 

1,708 

80 

845 

76 

1.648 

206 

7,112 

48 

424 

74 

1,244 

24 

206 

125 

6,297 

75 

1,800 

80 

222 

48 

1,227 

57 

566 

49 

462 

41 

878 

84 

5B(> 

29 

42*^1 

40 

86S 

»'() 

1.676 

24 

400 

80 

2S7 

2H 

514 

114 

1.S17 

85 
126 

17 

98 
105 
110 

80 

88 
195 

85 

28 

38 

49 

24 

40 

89 

67 

86 

48 
119 

88 

24 
176 
192 

77 

69 

95 

84 

77 

85 
100 

84 
108 
857 

59 

70 

19 
219 

75  , 

29  ! 

50 

47  ' 

68  I 

41   ' 

45 

28 

88 
152 

86  , 

28  i 

29  I 
112 


[Not  report  ed.] 


I 


15 
11 

6 
12 
20 
14 
81 

9 

18 
18 
25 
15 
81 
18 
15 

5 


15 
12 
50 
15 
19 
20 
20 


816 

287 

94 
151 
887 
182 
1,066 
110 
214 
205' 
808 
206 
181 
248 
77 
76 


Coa- 
niBM- 

tlOM. 

210 
1,500- 
222; 
474 
1,182 
1,061 
1,088 
802 
li28 
254 
219i 
206> 
427 
806 
884, 
4MI 
576; 
8751 
558 
1,767 
452 
162 
2,088i 
1,785 
985 
456 
850, 
818' 
798 
400 
1,120 
207 
920 
4,880 
420 
950 
95 
2,705 
658 
198' 
629 
40H 
577 
226 
418 
808' 

2:i9l 

1,602 1 
249' 
224 
819 

1,875 


186 

115 

65 

86 

207 

165 

419 

60 

184 

111 

85 

79 

50 

186 

8 


Cominii- 
nkuita. 


^7^ 

16,500 
2,074 
8,500 

16,814 
9,612 

12,516 
8,824 

26.650 
2,686 
8,000 
8,072 
8,700 
8,851 
6,272 
6,176 
6,244 
8,846 
6,528 

21,947 
4.687 
8,018 

27.482 

27,118 

12,754 
6,289 
8.500 
8,029 
8,824 
2,851 

1^417 
2,750 

12.549 

51,629 
4.414 
9,880 
1,810 

86.121 
9,216 
2,062 
9,858 
4,844 
7,282 
8,341 
4.890 
8,842 
4,286 

16,982 
8,150 
2,920 
4,022 

15,169 


1,829 
1,069 

672 

718 

1,018 

1.805 

2,545 

805 

1,746 

1,800 

1,600 

709 

689 

994 

402 

750 


Nora.— For  totals,  see  summary  above. 
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The  Domestic  and  Foreign  MissionarjrSo-^   2  lay  helpers  in  Cuba,  and  2  clergymen  and  2 
clety  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the*   lay  helpers  in  Brazil. 

United  States. — This  society  is  composed  of  all     Keoelpta  far  domestle  misatons. fiaii^  31 

members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.    It  is  repi-e-    Beoeipta  for  foreign  mlMiona. 6.481  4» 

sen  ted  in  77ie  Board  of  Missions,  which  meets  tri-  .j,^^                                                       ^^ 

enniallv,  and  is  composed  of  both  Houses  of  the  --*-^- — '- 

General  Convention  and  the  Board  of  Managers,    spedals ti9,5dii  78 

T?ie  Missionary  Council  meets  annually,  and  is    Balance,  Sept  i,  1889 A7n  og 

composed  of  all  the  bishops  and  an  equal  num-  Total |8&,4^  so 

ber  of  presbyters  and  an  equal  number  of  lay-  ": 

men.     Tfie  Board  of  Managers,  of  which  the    BjUnoe,  Bept  l,  1890 |2«.874  <« 

presiding  bishop  is  presidentTconsists  of  elected  ^1^  *^,  ^  "^^     "^"^     '  T^\V^;  ^'^*^  ** 

members,  15  bishops,  15  presbyters,  and  15  lay-  The   American   Church   Building   Fond 

men,  together  with  ex  officio  members,  all  the  Commission,  established  ten  years  ago,  contin- 

other  bishops,  and  the  two  secretaries  of  the  Mis-  "®^  '^^P'  ^J^  *  somewhat  mcreased  scale,  good 

sionary  Society.    This  board  holds  its  meetings  *P°  efficient  work.    All  tlie  bishops  are  ex  of- 

monthly.  -^^^  members  of  the   commission.     There  are 

Domestic  Missions.— Sept.  1, 1889,  to  Sept,  ?^  commissioners  at  large,  12  clergymen,  and  8 

1,   1890:   Missionaries  (13  missionary  iurisdic-  daymen.    There  are  also  two  diocesan  commbu 

tions  and  82  dioceses),  bishops,  12;  other  clergy  sioners  in  every  diocese.    Lnder  the  act  of  in- 

(white,  colored,   Indian),  490 ;   teachers,   other  corporation,  17  trustees  were  elected  to  senre  for 

helpers,  etc.,  about  100;  total,  602.    Theflnan-  J*^^  years,  viz.,  2  bisho|)8,  8  clergymen,  and  7 

cial  condition  was  as  follows :  laymen.    The  trustees  keep  steadily  in  view  the 

Bailee  in  hand,  Sept  1,1889 $50,050  20  raising  of  the  fund  to  $1,000,000,  as  original Iv 

Oflferingn ...: 178,676  78  proposed,  SO  as  to  enable  the  commission  to  aid 

LegmAeB 84,478  12  m  furthering  the  extension  of  the  Church  bv 

Specials i^sil  67  means  of  loans  and  gifts  to  struggling  parishes 

Total $801,652  77  ^^^   congregations.    From  various  causes  not 

-  easy  to  define  the  fund  has  increased  but  slow- 

ErDenditures  (18  m»M>«nary  Jnriadlctloiw  aad  ly.     It  now  stands  at  $190,175.49.     During  the 

82  dioceses,  including  Indians,  etc.) $219,997  84     ,'    «  ionn  i u  u  j     j.     «-•      »"&^"^ 

Specials........ 4i!446  28  ,vear  1890  loans  have  been  made  to  21  churches, 

Office  and  otiier  expenses.  ..." ..'.'.',      ivm  85  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  sums 

Overdraft  (from  other  ftmds),  Sept.  1, 1S90 82.906  85  from  $300  to  $1,000,  with  several  as  large  as  $2,- 

Total $801,658  n  ^00  and  $3,000,  amounting  in  all  to  over  $21,000. 

"  "'V  *  oo«  .    o\  ^  "^^^  trustees  are  working  bravely  on,  and  urge 

.Jj?^^}?^.  Missions.— Sept.  1, 1889,  to  bept.  1,  ^ith  much  force  upon  the  rich  men  and  women 

1890:  Missionary  bishops,  4 ;  other  clergy  (for-  of  the  Church  that  *•  there  is  no  other  monev, 

eign  and  native),  80 ;  teachers,  helpers,  etc.,  205 ;  given  for  any  other  religious  or  benevolent  pur- 

total,  2^5.     The  financial  condition  was  as  fol-  pose,  which  is  even  expected  to  do  the  repeated 

^°^^  •  and  never-ending  work  which  is  the  blessed  mis- 

Bairaoe  in  hand.  Sept,  1, 1889 ....... . .       .          $86,819  00  sion  of  this  permanent  fund.    It  will  go  oat  and 

^a^^Mer*°^..r^"?^."!*!.~"^^^^^^        98,019  18  J^^um   and^^o  out  and  return,  so  iS^g  as  the 

General  ftind  for  foreign  missions ...      76,784  02  Wospel  IS  to  be  preached ;  and  its  active  work 

9p«ci«>» »>^»i  78  will  only  cease  when  time  shall  be  no  more." 

Total .           $226  828  97  '^^^  Socicty  foF  Promoting  Christianity 

'  among  the  Jews  (also  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of 

Expenditures  on  missionary  work  in  AfHca,  Missions)  makas  its  twelfth  annual  report  in  en- 

8AS;'*r:.".T:'.."''-''.""'~:::-::::  *?<«IS  «>un«in§  terms.    The  work  is  purely>f  •  spir- 

Salaries,  printing,  etc 17.628  00  > tuai  Kind,  no  temporal  aid  or  help  being  made. 

Balance  at  credit,  Sept  1, 1890 18,748  71  It  is  difficult  work,  but  experience  has  famished 

rj-^^^i                                                     $225228  97  *'^®  lessons  needed  to  insure  success.    The  so- 

'  cietv  has  now  a  missionary  house  of  its  own.  and 
The  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  in  financial  matters  the  strictest  economy  is 
Missions  renders  aid  in  all  the  departments  by  practiced.  The  society's  missionaries  are  at  work 
means  of  parochial,  city,  country,  and  diocesan  in  ten  of  the  large  cities.  There  are  four  mis- 
associations  of  ladies,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  sionary  schools,  four  industrial  schools,  and  three 
raising?  money,  forwarding  boxes  to  missionaries  night  schools.  The  parochial  clergy  co-operate 
and  missionary  stations,  etc.  A  junior  branch  with  the  society's  effort  in  every  diocese.  Of 
of  the  Auxiliary  has  been  established,  and  train-  publications.  46,500  copies  were  'issued  during 
ing  houses  for  women  as  missionaries  are  well  1890;  and  Bibles,  Testaments,  Scripture  portions, 
under  way,  with  bright  prospects  of  usefulness,  and  Prayer  Books  were  circulated  in  English, 
Money  rained  for  domestic,  foreign,  Indian,  freed-  Hebrew,  German,  and  other  languages. 

men,  and  other  missions,  1S89,  1890 $144.S16  27  a^^t  i  i«»n  KaianM  4W«ni  «m  ».,^^r,*                        *eaike  ai 

Boxes  for  the  same  <8.Ty8  in  number),  value 197,881  82  ^u^'^  c^t^ibiZ^sX^                                         •^ '' 

Total,  in  money  and  boxes $842,197  59        off«ri°g«  Occluding  specials) u.m  S\ 

Tiie  American  Chhrcli  Missionary  Society         Total $i9,4<«  ^ 

(also  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  h^  em-  Expenditures  for  school^  salaries,  publication., 

ployed  during  the  year,  m  2o  dioceses  and  mis-       etc ti2;n8  82 

sionarv  jurisdictions,  52  missionaries.     Of  these,    Beal-esute account i,4jd  7t» 

13  have  resigned,  leaving  the  number  at  date  39.     ^"'*°**  ^  ^^^  account. h;i4i  ?«> 

It  has  also  in  the  foreign  field  2  clergymen  and  Total $19,440  0 
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€(eneral  Condition  of  Church  Affairs.— 

During  1890  death  has  considerably  depleted  the 
number  of  the  clergy.  One  bishop,  viz.,  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Beckwith,  Bishop  of  Georgia,  has  de- 
parted this  life.  Of  the  other  clergy,  priests,  and 
deacons,  seventy-seven  have  gone  to  their  rest. 
We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  abundant  cause  for  thank- 
fulness in  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  manifold 
agencies  employed  toward  setting  forward  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  truly  de- 
vout spirit  seems  to  influence  in  every  direction 
the  members  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  appar- 


ent an  earnest  effort  to  deal  with  perplexing  so- 
cial, political,  and  other  questions  of  the  day,  in 
a  practical  way  of  solving  them  for  the  temporal 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Education,  in  the  full  and 
best  sense  of  the  word,  is  steadily  advancing ;  the 
young  people  of  the  Church,  of  both  sexes,  are 
alive  to  tneir  duties  and  opportunities;  and 
though  the  picture  is  not  in  all  respects  such  as 
it  might  be,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  clear  and  dis- 
tinct to  warrant  the  conviction  that  God's  bless- 
ing will  continue  to  be  bestowed  upon  his  people 
in  the  work  appointed  them  to  do. 


R 


RANDALL,  SAMUEL  JACKSON,  states- 
man, bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct  10, 1828 ; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  1890.  He 
was  a  son  of  Josiah  Randall,  a  well-known  law- 
yer and  Democratic  politician  of  Philadelphia, 
Hnd.  after  receiving  an  academic  education,  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  first  as  clerk  in 
the  counting-room  of  a  firm  of  silk  merchants, 
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and  afterward  as  junior  partner  in  the  iron  firm 
of  Earp  &  Randan.  Before  reaching  his  major- 
ity he  showed  a  strong  passion  for  political  life. 
He  diligently  studied  parliamentary  law,  prac- 
ticed speaking  in  public,  and,  after  casting  his 
first  ballot,  he  began  taking  an  active  part  m  lo- 
cal political  affairs.  His  personal  aggressiveness 
and  abilities  as  a  debater  soon  attracted  to  him 
many  admirers,  who  elected  him  to  the  City 
Councils  of  Philadelphia  and  kept  him  there 
for  four  years.  At  this  time  he  was  in  affilia- 
tion with  the  Old-line  Whig  party.  In  1856  he 
joined  the  Democratic  party,  and  as  its  candi- 
date was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  He  served 
there  during  the  session  of  1858-'59,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  knowledge  of  parliament- 
ary law,  his  grasp  of  public  affairs,  and  his  vigor 
and  tact  in  debate.  For  some  time  prior  to  the 
civil  war  he  had  been  a  private  in  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Troop.  When  the  Government  issued 
its  call  for  volunteers  for  ninety  days,  in  April, 
1861.  his  company  tendered  its  services,  and 
with  it  he  was  mustered  into  the  volunteer  army 
on  Mav  13.  The  troop  was  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  then 
commanded  by  Col.  George  H.  Thomas.  During 
his  first  campaign  .Mr.  Kandall  became  so  im- 


pressed with  the  soldierly  qualities  of  his  com- 
mander that  he  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  urging  the  promotion  of  Col. 
Thomas,  and  shortly  afterward  the  promotion 
was  announced.  Mr.  Randall  was  subsequently 
commissioned  captain  of  the  troop.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Union  Democrat 
from  the  First  District,  which  embraced  nearly 
the  same  wards  in  Philadelphia  that  now  com- 
pose the  Third  District,  and  by  successive  re- 
elections  he  held  his  seat  till  his  death.  In  1863, 
on  the  advance  of  the  Confederates  toward 
Washington,  and  on  the  c<ill  for  Pennsylvania 
troops  to  resist  the  invasion  of  that  State,  he 
again  volunteered  with  his  troopers  for  service, 
and  was  on  duty  in  Harrisburg,  Gettysburg,  and 
Columbia  (where  he  was  provost  marshal)  till 
the  emergency  had  passea.  He  then  resumed 
his  public  duties,  and  retained  command  of  the 
City  Troop  till  1866. 

During  nis  first  term  in  Congress  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings.  In  his  second  term  he  served  on 
the  committees  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Re- 
trenchment, and  Expenditures  in  the  State  De- 
partment ;  and  in  his  third  term  he  was  reap- 
pointed to  these  three  committees  and  also  was 
chosen  as  a  Democratic  representative  on  the 
special  committee  on  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  In  the  early  reconstruction  days 
his  party  in  Congress  was  in  such  a  minority 
that  he  confined  himself  to  committee  work,  and 
it  was  not  till  "  the  minority  grew  strong  enough 
to  have  confidence  in  itself  "  that  he  made  any 
impression  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  1869 
he  oecame  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions and  of  the  joint  Committee  on  Retrench- 
ment,  and  in  1871  was  associated  with  James  G. 
Blaine,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  James  A.  Garfield, 
and  Samuel  S.  Cox  on  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
of  which  he  remained  a  member  till  his  death. 
In  the  succeeding  Congress,  Dec.  1,  1873.  to 
March  4, 1875,  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
bill  to  regulate  Federal  elections — called  by  Dem- 
ocrats the  "  Force  "  bill — was  ke[)t  from  passage 
in  the  House  in  time  to  be  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  1874  the  congressional  elections  gave 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  Mr.  Itandall's  friends  urged  him  for 
the  speakership.  But  the  South  and  West  eom- 
binea  in  the  caucus  in  favor  of  Michael  C.  Kerr, 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Randall  acquiesced  in  the  choice, 
and  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Kerr,  in  December, 
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1875,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  had  received 
on  Appropnations.  He  thus  became  virtually  the  $31,658  in  the  Missionary  Department  and  f  U.- 
leader  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  with  an  op-  22H  in  the  Buildinf?  Fund  Department.  The 
position  majority  in  the  Senate.  His  long  and  Women's  Executive  Committee  had  received  fn,> 
varied  committee  service  had  given  him  an  un-  350,  and  this,  with  interest  on  invested  funds, 
usual  familiarity  with  the  details  of  every  de-  etc,  added  to  the  other  items,  made  the  total 
partment  of  government  business,  and  his  first  amount  received  for  domestic  mission  work  $64,- 
appropriation  bill  called  for  an  expenditure  of  608.  The  missionary  work  is  classified  in  the  n- 
$3§,910,984.29  less  than  had  been  appropriated  port  as  done  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  fields, 
the  preceding  year  by  a  Republican  Congress.  Together  these  fields  returned  124  missions,  92 
The  debate  on  this  bill  was  prolonged  and  bit-  ministers,  5,160  families,  and  7,798  church  mem- 
ter,  and  raised  a  question  as  to  the  rights  of  the  bers,  with  660  received  during  the  year  on  con- 
Senate  and  House  respectively  in  the  matter  of  fessioii,  10,803  persons  enrolled  in  Sunday-schools, 
the  levy  and  disposal  of  the  revenue.  Mr.  Ran-  and  $85,994  contributed  bv  the  mission  churches 
dall  responded  to  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  bill.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  receiveti 
"1  take  all  the  rights  for  this  House  which  the  in  contributions  and  lef;acies,  $117,090.  The 
Constitution  gives  it,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  Woman*s  Board  had  received  $28,517.  The  £n- 
nothing  less."  The  bill  was  adopted  in  the  dowment  fund  of  the  theological  seminary  in 
House  and,  in  amended  form,  by  the  Senate.  India,  paid  and  promised,  amounted  to  $57,098. 

Speaker  Kerr  died  in  August,'  1876,  and  on  the  of  which  $49,575  had  been  paid  in.  The  mis- 
meeting  of  Congress,  in  December  following,  Mr.  sions  are  in  India  (classis  of  Arcot),  China  (cla<«^ 
Randall  was  elected  Speaker.  He  assum^  the  sis  of  Amoy),  and  Japan.  The  mission  in  India 
office  at  a  period  of  general  political  excitement,  comprised  8  stations,  98  out-stations,  1,397  fami- 
resulting  from  the  complications  over  the  presi-  lies,  1,690  communicants,  1,916  baptized  chil- 
dential  election.  He  personally  witnessea  the  dren,  and  111  schools  with  3,566  pupils.  In  the 
counting  of  the  Louisiana  returning  board,  and  Chinese  mission  were  recorded  w6  members  in 
opposed  the  appointment  of  the  Electoral  Com-  the  Reformed  Churches,  19  in  the  native  Hak- 
mission ;  but  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  author-  ka  mission,  and  888  in  the  English  Presbyteriim 
izing  the  commission  he  counseled  order  and  mission,  making  a  total  of  1,7^  members.  Th« 
acquiescence,  and  presided  over  the  House  with  Japanese  missions  are  incorporated  with  the 
marked  dignity.  He  was  re-elected  Speaker  in  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  which  in- 
1877  and  1879,  and  was  defeated  by  John  G.  eludes  5  presbyteries  and  10,194  members.  The 
Carlisle  in  1883.  when  he  was  reappointed  chair-  report  of  the  General  Synod^s  Committee  on 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Subse-  Missions  expressed  regret  that  the  proposed 
quently  he  lost  the  support  of  some  of  the  union  of  the  United  Church  of  Japan  with  the 
strongest  members  of  his  party  by  advocating  Congregational  mission  has  as  yet  lailed  of  con- 
the  appointment  of  the  tariff  commission,  serv-  summation,  but  noted  with  pleasure  the  act*?- 
ing  as  a  member  of  the  Conference  Committee,  sion  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  mission  lo 
and  opposing  the  Morrison  and  Mills  tariff  bills,  the  Council  of  Missions,  bringing  with  it  14  mi«^ 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.     I.  Reformed  sionaries,  9  churches,  and  604  commanicants  to 

Church  ill  Amerlea. — The  following  is  a  sum-  the  United  Church ;  and  mentioned  the  prospect 

mar}'  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  are  of  a  union  of  the  Presbyterian  and   Reformed 

given  in  the  report  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  Churches  in  India,  as  for^hadowed  in  the  report 

of  the  General  Svnod  of  1890 :  Number  of  par-  of  a  committee  on  that  subject  to  the  Presbrte- 

ticular  synods — Jfew  York,  Albany,  Chicago,  and  rian  Alliance  of  India.    The  Board  of  Missions 

New  Brunswick — 4;  of  classes,  84;  of  churches,  had  not  seen  its  way  clear  to  open  a  mission 

551 ;  of  ministers,  560,  with  6  licentiates ;  of  among  Arabic-speaking  people,  as  the  General 

families,  49,185 ;  of  communicants,  90,878 ;  of  Synod  had  propK)sed  to  nave  done,  but  such  s 

baptized  non-communicants,  38,472 ;  of  Sunday-  mission  had  b^n  independently  establisheil  by 

schools,  798,  with  108,046  pupils ;   of  catechu-  private  subscriptions,  and  two  young  men  from 

mens,  85,805 ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  5,253  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  had 

of  infants  and  1,889  of  adults:  amount  of  be-  gone  out  to  engage  in  it.    The  remonstnuKvs 

nevolent  contributions,  $318,499;  of  contribu-  addressed  by  this  and  other  missionary  boanls 

tions  for  congregational  purposes,  $1,008,815.  and  religious  bodies  to  the  United  States  Senate 

The  Board  of  Direction  reported  to  the  Gen-  against  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  fn»ra 

ernl  Synod  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  $198,-  the  country  had  been  followed  by  the  defeat  of 

080.    The  balance  sneet  showed  the  amount  of  the  bill.    The  hope  was  expressed  that  further 

all  the  funds  under  its  care  as  $785,454.    The  attempts  to  enact  unfrienalv  legislation,  whioh 

Board  of  Education  returned  permanent  funds  might  imperil    missionary  interests   in   China. 

amounting  to  $42,665.    It  liad  aided  98  students,  would  be  opposed  and  defeated   by  Christian 

21  of  whom  had  been  received  under  its  care  Senators  ana  Representatives.    The'  mission  at 

during  the  year.     Reports  were  received  from  Arcot,  India,  was  congratulated  by  the  General 

the  theological  seminaries  at  New  Brunswick,  Synod  on  having  graduated  its  first  class  in  the 

N.  J.,  Holland,  Mich.,  and  Arcot,  India,  from  theological  seminary. 

Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.,  and  from  the  The    General  Synod  met   at    Asbury  Park, 

Northwestern  Classical  Academy.  N.  J.,  June  4.    The  Rev.  James  Romeyn  Berry, 

The  receipts  for  the  Widows  fund  had  been  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president.    The  special  com- 

$10,814,  while  $4,912  had  been  paid  to  annui-  mittee  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  General 

tants.    The  amount  of  the  fund  w^as  $78,758.  Synod  of    1887  on    union  of    the     Reformed 

The  principal  of  the  Disabled  Ministers'  fund  Cliurches  reported  as  the  result  of  its  uegotia- 

was  $55,076 ;  its  receipts  $10,622.  tions  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  General 
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Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  isters,885;  of  congregations,  1,554;  of  members, 

States,  that—  200,500;  of  Sunday-schools,  1,618,  with  138,616 

After  conaidering  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  the  Pupils ;  of  students  for  the  ministry,  285 ;  amount 

oommittee  finally  concluded  to  recoramend  what  may  of  benevolent  contributions  during  the  past  three 

be  designated  a  federal  onion  of  our  two  Beformed  years,  (479,625 ;  of  contributions  for  congrega- 

Charches  in  a  new  judicatory,  composed  of  delegates  tional  purposes,  $2,580,945. 

from  each  of  the  churches,  and  clothed  with  such  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 

KT^niJir^^di^to^'fK^H  S  t^^.^ln'l.  ^^^  ^^^  y^^  *>«d  ^^  $111,640,    One  hundred 

to  Sr^d'T^ei'',^^^             n'^t'SnTrp^^m?:  ^^d  flfteei  missions  were  returned,  with  10,834 

nance,  to  either  of  the  heretofore  separate  denomina-  members,  and  151  bunday-^hools,  With  11,908 

tiooB,  sbould  have  ultimate  authority  in  matters  per-  pupils.      This  board  takes  the  place  of    two 

talning  to  the  establishment  of  new  miasioDs,  domestic  synod ical  boards  and  part  of  a  third,  which  have 

and  foreign,  the  establishment  of  new  educational  in-  consolidated  their  mission  enterprises  with  it, 

BtitationB  of  the  superior  irrades.  and  the  several  but  there  still  exist  three  separate  synodical 

intereets  of  religious  pubJicatioos,  but  not  to  interfere  boanls. 

committed  to  it  by  those  under  whose  control  they  $48,948  during  the  past  three  years.  Its  mission, 
now  exist.  It  might  have  power  to  advise  as  to  com-  ^n  Japan,  returned  1,656  members,  218  of  whom 
binattooB  and  other  modifications  of  existing  missions  had  been  added  during  the  last  year ;  a  girls' 
or  educational  institutions,  etc.,  and  ftirtner  might  school,  with  40  pupils,  and  a  theological  school, 
consider,  advise,  Mid  recommend  in  whatever  matter  with  26  students,  both  at  Sendai.  The  Woman's 
It  might  judge  to  be  for  the  welfwe  and  advancement  Board  had  raised  $12,880  in  three  years  for 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom;  but  should  exercise  «v„«,oi  «,{oof/x«o  k«^,iJo  «K«„f  fk™  ♦f^*^  ♦i^-t 
authority  only  m  matters  expreisly  committed  to  it  by  ^'^^^  missions,  besides  about  three  times  that 
the  conatitution  by  which  it  would  be  created,  or  sum  for  home  purposes.  ,  „  ^ 
freely  surrendered  to  it  by  the  constituent  denomina-  1^'^e  tenth  triennial  General  Svnod  met  at 
tionA  in  the  union.  Lebanon,  Pa.,  May  28.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bom- 
Such  a  federal  oi^ranio  union  would  leave  room  for,  berger,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president. 
and  periiaps  invite  to  membership  in  it,  ptherPresby-  The  Committee  on  Union  with  the  Reformed 
tenalRef&rnied  churches  now  one  with  us  m  faith  Church  in  America  reported  that  while  it  had 

M  of  lie  faith  and  order.  '  denominations,  with  one  General  Synod  instead 
If  this  suggestion  and  general  plan  are  adopted  by  ?^  t^o»  forming  one  denomination  by  consolidat- 
both  GenenUT  Synods,  it  will  be  necessary,  ot  course,  ing  the  two,  it  was  found  that  this  could  not  be 
to  appoint,  each  one,  a  commission  to  elaborate  and  accepted  by  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
prepare  it  for  presentation  to  the  two  churches  as  soon  mainly  on  account  of  the  character  of  its  Gen- 
as  noay  be  practicable.  eral  Synod,  which  was  invested  with  greater 
The  report  was  approved,  and,  with  the  report  powers  than  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
of  the  joint  committee  and  the  other  documents  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  committee, 
relating  to  the  negotiations,  was  referred  to  a  therefore,  joined  in  recommending  the  nearest 
special  committee,  with  instructions  to  prepare  approach  to  such  a  union  that  seemed  practicable 
and  present  to  the  next  General  Synod  a  plan  of  under  the  circumstances.  The  Synod  declared 
federal  union,  in  which  the  autonomy,  creed,  by  resolution  that  while  it  would  prefer  a  closer 
eultuA,  and  property  of  both  churches  shall  be  organic  union,  ;^*et  as  this  seemed  impracticable 
kept  intact,  and  this  branch  shall  have  its  just  at  the  present  time,  it  approved  t^e  plan  of  fed- 
anu  proper  representation  in  the  government  of  eral  union  (see  above).  A  commission  was  ap- 
the  united  church.  The  pastors  and  consistories  pointed  to  co-operate  with  a  similar  commission 
were  reminded  in  the  resolutions  on  systematic  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America;  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  duty  of  giving  opportunities  officers  of  the  General  Synod  were  authorize  to 
annually  to  the  congregations  to  contribute  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  that  body,  at  the  re- 
each  and  every  obiect  recommended  by  the  quest  of  the  commission,  when  its  work  should 
General  Synod  to  the  Church ;  and  the  consist-  be  completed,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  its 
ories  to  aidopt  some  systematic  plan  whereby  report.  On  the  hearing  of  the  report  of  the 
such  opportunities  should  be  given.  Ministers,  delegate  who  had  visited  the  Alliance  of  the 
consistories,  and  members  were  urged  to  with-  Reformed  Churches  in  Germany,  a  motion  was 
hold  patronage  from  all  modes  of  Sabbath  viola-  made  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with  that 
lion  and  to  take  a  decided  stand  in  support  of  a  body.  A  contribution  was  made  for  its  newly 
holy  Sabbath ;  sympathy  was  expressed  with  founded  seminary  in  Berlin ;  a  committee  was 
the  American  Sabbath  Union ;  and  ministers  appointed  to  correspond  with  Reformed  bodies 
were  requested  to  preach  often  on  Sabbath  ob-  and  with  representative  men  in  Germany  and 
servance,  and  to  see  especially  that  children  were  Switzerland  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  Church 
instructed  on  the  subject.  The  testimony  of  the  there ;  the  Board  of  Missions  was  authorized,  in 
Synod  was  given  out  against  "  the  organized  case  the  committee  should  ask  it,  to  send  a  dele- 
liquor  traffic  of  the  nation,"  and  petitions  were  gate  to  Europe  to  further  this  interest ;  and  the 
ordered  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  officers  of  the  Synod  were  empowered  to  send 
against  legalization  of  the  lottery  and  to  the  delegates,  if  without  expense  to  the  Synod,  to 
GoTemor  of  New  Jersey  against  a  bill  to  legalize  the  Reformed  Alliance  of  Germany.  An  over- 
<*  rambling  on  the  race  track."  ture  was  adopted  for  presentation  to  the  General 
ll.  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  to  be  held 
— ^The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church,  made  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  in  1892,  asking  it  to  take  into 
to  the  General  Synoq  in  June,  give  the  following  consideration  the  adjustment  of  the  home-mis- 
numbers :  Of  synods,  8 ;  of  classes,  55 ;  of  min-  sion  interests  of  the  rresbyterian  and  Reformed 
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Churches  in  the  United  States,  as  it  has  done  Samuel  Clark,  succeeded  hj  John  6.  Peny; 
in  the  unification  of  the  mission  churches  in  State  Auditor  and  Insuranoe  CommiasioDer, 
heathen  lands,  so  that  some  arrangement  maj  be  William  C.  Townsend,  succeeded  bj  Elis^  W. 
entercKl  into  by  which  there  may  be  less  expense,  Bucklin ;  Attorney  -  General,  Ziba  0.  Slocam ; 
less  interference,  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  Kailroad  Commissioner,  K  L.  Freeman;  Com- 
mission work.  The  overture  asks  the  Council,  missioner  of  Public  Schools,  Thomas  B.  Stock- 
through  its  committees,  to  enter  into  correspond-  well ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
ence  with  the  yarious  home  missionary  boards  Thomas  Durfee ;  Associate  Justices,  Pardon  E. 
of  the  churches  mentioned,  asking  co-operation  Tillinghast,  Charles  Matteson,  John  H.  ^incss, 
and  inviting  suggestions,  from  which  a  plan  may  and  Qeorge  A.  Wilbur. 

be  formulated  to  be  approved  by  the  boards  and  Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
submitted  to  the  succeeding  General  CounciJ,  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
and  then  to  the  highest  judicatories  of  the  mined  b^  the  national  census  of  this  year,  corn- 
several  churches.    The  following  problems  were  pared  with  the  population  of  1880 : 

specified  as  needing  adjustment : 

1.  A  plan  by  which  in  the  cities  churehos  of  the  coattTos. 19SO.       ismk      i— i>> 

«me  hmgua(^  shiai  not  be  located  within  a  oei^    Brtstdl 1\^        1I,4S8  M 

distance  of  each  other  lent  they  mterfepB  with  one    Kent iSjSS        mJtm  CJ« 

another ;  8.  A  plan  of  agreemeDt  by  which  another  ot  Newport .'..'.',..[......'.'.'.     ti,\90        sa,S68          Ajm 

the  denominations  may  not  come  into  a  city  unleea    ProTMenee 19T,$74       M&,ltf        51^ 

the  dty  exceeds  a  certain  size,  thus  ^ving  room  for    Waabingtoa 22,495        »,M»  14M 

another  congreffation  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Beformed  _^.  ,  «---.^ ....^ ^,— 

faith,  or  unless  the  original  congregation  or  congre-  ^^^ ^^^       **^'"*        ^^^ 

§3f^^*gS:Wpi^^^^^  ^^'^TitrJ^'^.r.'s^'r?  ^'^.^^^! 

case  of  a  division  in^^any  PiSbyterian  or  Beformed  I?«„y^«^"»?«^  State  debt,  whic^rcmained  at 

congregation,  another  allied  denomination  may  not  f l»«o3,000,  but    the   sinking   funds    increased 

organise  a  second  neW  congregation  fh>m  the  seoedera  from  $860,016.76  on  Jan.  1  to  $951,703.95  on 

unless  the  old  congregation  has  attained  a  certain  Dec.  81,  thereby  reducing  the  net  State  indebled- 

numorical  or  finandal  strength,  or  unless  agreed  to  by  ness  from  |422,983J34  to  $381,296.05  during  the 

tiieprwbytcryorclaMeaoTtheoldasweUasthenew  year.    The  summary  of  the  opeiaticms  of  the 

denomination ;  4.  Apian  of  agreement  by  which  neigh-  ^^^  treasury  is  as  follows :  BsOanoe  on  Jan.  1. 

boring  weak  congregations,  whether  m  laige  cities  or  -^on  ii7Q%7^  V^JXa;«7«  f«rT{!*r^ 

spane  country  distBots,  but  of  different  denominar  ISS^' *^^'^^^;*p '  ^^TJ^H^^  o  J^\  fl^O'V 

tions,  may  ha  united  or  supplied  and  thus  made  963.65;  expenditures,  $1,169,602.81;  balance  on 

strong  and  self-supporting.  Dec  81, 18HK),  $85,528.57.  There  was  an  increase 


mission  among  the   Hungarians   in  the  coke  ^?  expenditures.  <>«  ««?°n|j^lws«  *PPropri- 

regions  about  Connellsvilli,  Pa.    The  Brother-  ations,  were  greater  than  m  1889  by  about  $lV- 

hS)d  of  Andrew  and  Philip,  a  social  organiza-  <^'  "^^^^  ^  J^^L'S^''^'''^  '"^  ^^^  treasury  hal- 

tion  of  the  young  men  of  the  Church  for  re-  ^^^  «f  f^?^  $100,000.                                    . 

ligious  work,  was  approved.    The  work  of  the  ,*f^!?"**^*  8e88lon.---The  adjwimed  session 

American  Sabbath  Union  was  commended,  and  ?'  the  General  Assembly  began  at  Providence  on 

delegates  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Gen-  ;*>}:  21,  and  continued  tlirough  May  2.  The  Au5- 

eralBynod  in  its  Organization.  *«^J»^  t»"?^  >^T5?l  amended  so  that  ballots 

The  joint  commission  of   the   two  General  may  be  pnnteil  and  distnbuted  at  public  expense. 

Synods   met  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  at  any  adjounwd 

unanimously  agreed  upin  a  constitution   for  <>/  second  election  for  members  of  the  General 

the  propos<i  Federal  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Assembly.    The  Governor  was  authonzed  tx)  ap- 

Church^Tto  consist  of  twenty  ministers  and  {»mt  A  commi^ion  of  thiw  to  revise  and  oadift 

twenty  elders  for  each  denomination,  and  to  the  genend  statutes,  and  to  report  the  result  of 

meet  knnually,  the  powers  of  which  were  care-  ^^  ^^^^J^  ^^^  General  Assembly  withm  three 

fully  defined  and  limited.    This  constitution  is  y^»™i        ^  ^®  commwsion  w«s  directed  to 

to  lie  submitted  to  both  General  Synods  for  their  ^J^^^^  »  ?}*»  ^^^  changing  the  judicial  system 

approvaL  State  so  as  to  simplifv  and  equalise  the 

RHODE  ISLAND,  a  New  England  State,  one  ^?^^^  <>'  ^he  State  courts.    Other  acts  of  the  ses- 

of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  ^^^^  ^^^  "  '^Uow : 

May  29,  1790;  area,  1,250  square  miles.    The  ,  Providing  a  penalty  for  ^udalently  pbeing  faal- 

population,  according  to  each  decennial  census,  ^^  ^^  o'  *'2*^J?^T  ^"^  V^l  ^"^^-^^ 

W^  68,825  in  1790  f  69,122  in  1800;  76,981  in  Appropnating  $76,000  for  completing  the  SoMien^ 

^®\^oln^'?)^  JH.  ?^^L?^^5?«lrA  ^^i^qAa^^oN^  iSSlblishing  as  legal  holidays  the  fint  Wednesdiy 

in  1840 ;  147,545  in  1850 ;  174,620  in  1860 ;  217,-  of  April  in  ^h  year  (State  eleodon  day)  and  litf 

853  in  1870 ;  276,581  in  1880 ;  and  845,506  in  Tnesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  llovemhtf. 

1890.    Capitals,  Newport  and  Providence.  1890^  and  in  every  second  year  thereafter  (natkiM 

GoTernmenl— The  following  were  the  State  election  day), 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Herbert  W.  ,  Creatmg  a  board  of  State  valuation  to  repnt  to  Om 

Ladd,  R-P-WU  ^^^^  ^^"^i7y'o?rto^inr^^ 

Democrat ;  liieutenant^yemor^  ^*^^5*    n  "  spprovi  by,the  Geneiml  Assembly,  ahiJ]l& «dV 

tlefield,  succeeded  by  William  T.  C.  Wardwell ;  tfcl  ireneid^Treasurer  as  a  basis  for  appoitio 


,  -_    _,  -   ,     — general  Treasurer  as  a  basis  for  appoftioiiing  the 

Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  H.  Cross,  succeeded    state  tax. 
by  Edwin  D.  McGuinness ;  General  Treasurer,       Increasing  the  salaty  of  the  X2ovenior  to  $5^000;  of 
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the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Snpreme  Court  to  |5,600;  of  mftined  on  Jan.  1,  1890.    The  State  Home  and 

As80<aate  Justices  to  $5,000 ;  and  of  the  Attorney-  School  cared  for  150  chUdren  during  the  same 

Gener^  to  $8,600.  ..__..        ^  ,           ^^^  year,  of  whom  116  remained  on  Jan.  1, 1890.    The 

to  be  expended  on  the  city  highways.  Soldlew'  Home.— The  new  Soldiers'  Home  at 

Authorizinj?  the  dty  of  Pawtncket  to  condemn  land  Bristol  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 

and  buildiiigs  for  a  catv  hall,  and  to  issue  $200,000  of  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  the  spring  or 

bonds  to  nise  money  ror  it.  early  summer  of  1891.    The  appropriation  of 

Providing  that  after  Dec  1,  1891,  no  method  of  $125,000  made  by  the  Legislature  this  year  will 

hewing  p^nger,  nudl,  or  baggage  cars  shall  be  used,  probably  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  undertak- 

S^L^^r       "^        *^^~  »"»•    The  board  will  need  an  annual  appi-opria- 

tion  approximating  $15,000  for  the  maintenance 

The  first  session  of  the  new  (General  Assembly  of  the  home. 

elected  in  April  began  at  Newport  on  May  27.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  57  old  sol- 

The  returns  for  State  officers  being  opened  and  diers  at  the  temporaxr  home  at  Wickford,  who 

counted,  and  no  election  declared,  both  Houses  are  supported  by  the  State.    The  State  also  ap- 

in  joint  session  elected  John  W.  Davis  to  be  propnates   $20,000    annually   for   distribution 

Governor;  William  T.  0.  Wardwell,  Lieutenant-  among  needy  soldiers  and  their  families  outside 

GoTemor;  Edwin  D.  McGuinness,  Secretary  of  of  the  home. 

State;  John  G.  Perry,  General  Treasurer;  and  Railroads.— There  are  15  railroad  corpora- 

Ziba  O.  Slocum,  Attorney-General    On  May  28  tions  in  the  State,  with  209  miles  of  track  and  a 

Blisha  W.  Bucklin  was  elected  State  Auditor.  capital  stock  of  $49,269,550.    Their  total  indebt- 

The  following  acts  were  passed  at  this  session :  edness  is  $35,659,789.85.    Their  total  receipts  for 

To  amend  the  game  laws.  1890  were  $18,916,128.77;    expenditures,  $16,- 

Authorizing  the  dty  of  Proyidence  to  appropriate  218,56460 ;  net  earnings,  $2,697,564.17.    There 

$900,000  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  State  house.  are  5  street  railways,  8  operated  by  horses,  1  by 

Authorizing  the  atj  of  Woonsocret  to  build  a  dtjr  electric  motors,  and  1  by  cable.    They  have  77i 

**"^L"2?^'^fi^w  aiS^'?L^f«.'''  """"^  P''^^''  miles  of  track  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  $2,122,100. 

parks  and  to  borrow  $100,000  thcicfor.  ^j^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^qs\j^^   The  receipts  for 

On  May  80  both  Houses  adjourned  to  meet  at  1890  were  $1,002,181.89 ;  expenditures,  $814,498.- 

Providenoe  in  January  foliowine^.    This  adjourn-  72 ;  and  net  earnings,  $187,638.17. 

ment  was  forced  by  the  Republican  majority  in  Sarings  Banks. — ^There  are  88  institutions  for 

the  Senate  against  the  wishes  of  the  Democrats,  savings  in  the  State,  having  181,652  depositors,  of 

who  were  in  control  of  the  Lower  House.    Pur-  whom  16,582  have  $500  and  under  $1,000  on 

ffuant  to  the  Governor's  proclamation,  the  Gen-  deposit,  and  18,934  $1,00Q  and  upward.     The 

eral  Assembly  again  convened  on  June  17,  at  average  amount  deposited  is  $488.99. 

Providence,    The  bill  extending  the  Austi-alian  Political. — In  the  political  canvass  of  this 

ballot  law  to  cities  became  a  law  at  this  session,  year,  as  in  1889,  there  were  four  parties  in  the 

It  provides  that  the  preparation  and  distribution  field.    The  first  State  ticket  was  nominated  by 

of  official  ballots  for  city  elections  shall  be  in  by  the  Union  Reform  party  in  convention  at 

charge  of  the  city  clerk.    Its  provisions  became  Providence  on  Feb.  25.     Th6  party  was  com- 

effective  on  July  1.    Several  acts  of  incorporation  posed  chiefiy  of  those  Prohibition  Kepublicans 

and  some  minor  acts  were  passed,  after  which  who  deserted  their  party  in  1889  on  account  of 

botli  Houses  adjourned  on  June  20,  to  the  third  its  changed  attitude  in  favoring  the  repeal  of 

Taesday  in  January,  1891.  the  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment,  and 

Edneation. — For  the  school  year  ending  April  formed  the  Law  Enforcement  party  of  that 
30,  1889,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  re-  year.  The  issue  then  was  on  the  question  whether 
ports  the  following  statistics :  Pupils  enrolled,  the  amendment  should  be  repealed.  This  year 
51,895;  average  attendance,  88,a27;  average  after  the  repeal  had  been  carried,  the  same  ele- 
school  year,  nine  months,  nine  days;  male  teacn-  ments  united  under  a  new  name  with  the  ob- 
ers.  17 1;  female  teachers,  1,196 ;  average  month-  ject,  similar  to  that  of  the  third-party  Prohibi- 
ly  wase»~-male  teachers  $87.06,  female  teachers  tionists,  of  striving  for  the  restoration  of  pro- 
^45.^ ;  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  $534,079.72 ;  hibition.  Their  nominees  were  as  follow :  For 
total  receipts  for  school  purposes  during  the  year.  Governor,  Arnold  B.  Chace ;  for  Lieutcnant- 
$978,04Kd.47;  total  expenditures  for  school  pur-  Governor,  Franklin  Metcalf ;  for  Secretary  of 
poses,  $907,286.85 ;  number  of  school-houses.  State,  Harmon  S.  Babcock ;  for  Treasurer,  £d- 
474;  value  of  school  property,  $2,744,408.  There  ward  A.  Green,  succeeded  upon  the  ticket  by 
were  43  evening  schools  conducted  during  the  Charles  £.  Carpenter.  The  nomination  of  a 
year  for  an  average  of  18J  weeks,  in  which  5,870  candidate  for  Attorney-General  was  left  to  the 
pupils  were  enrolled,  the  average  attendance  State  Central  Committee,  which  adopted  the 
bemg  2,089.  There  were  110  male  and  250  female  Republican  candidate,  Horatio  Rogers.  The 
teachers  employed  in  these  schools.  The  annual  platform  arraigns  the  two  leading  political  par- 
censuB  of  children  of  school  age,  between  five  and  ties  of  the  State  for  their  "  subserviency  to  the 
fifteen  years,  taken  in  January,  1889,  showed  48,098  rum  power,"  condemns  high  license,  and  fur- 
attending  public  schools,  7,974  attending  Catho-  ther  declares  as  follows : 
lie  schools,  1,777  attending  select  schools,  and  12,-  _      ,      ,        ^  ^       .    *  »i.    r  i«^  .« j  •^•«; 

056  not  f^-^\l-^^<-i^^^^^^^^  JJI^IS^  rr .^^p^o^o^  s. 

ance  of  180  at  the  Normal  School  for  the  year  ing^oons  are  incapable  of  enfoitjemcnt 

ending  in  June,  J888,  and  24  were  graduated.  ^^e  deny  the  validity  of  any  excuse  for  fraud  in 

Charities. — At  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  elections. 

there  were  81  pupils  during  1889,  of  whom  80  re-  We  favor  the  maintenance  of  the  Ballot  Befbnn 
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law  already  ado^yted  in  thia  State,  without  impfur-  ballot,  the  Senate  standing  Republicans  23,  Dero- 

moot  of  ItA  eesential  features.  ocrats  14,  and  the  House,  Republicans  29,  Dem- 

We  favor  the  appointment  of  women  as  well  as  men  ©crats  43.    The  Democratic  candidates  were  ac- 

to  tbo  boards  to  which  is  intrusted  the  oontroi  of  pub-  ^nttlino-lv  ple^t^d  in  Mnv 

liooharit.blo,oorrcotionia»oded»«aon.lln«it«uW  '^S'tX  N^^ter  elation  for  member  of 

On  Feb.  27  the  State  convention  of  the  Pro-  Congress,  Oscar  Lapham,  Democrat,  was  elected 

hibition  party  was  held  at  Providence,  and  the  in  the  Ist  District,  while  in  the  2d  there  was  no 

following  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Governor,  choice  bv  the  people,  and  a  new  election  will  be 

John  H.  Larrv ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Joshua  ordered  ny  the  Legislature  in  1891. 
C.  Brown ;  'for  SecreUry  of  State,  John  W.       ROMAN  CATHOUC  CHURCH.    The  year 

Money ;  for  Treasurer,  Jason  P.  Hazard ;    for  opened  badly  for  the  prospects  of  peace  with  the 

Attorney-General,  John  T.  Blodgett.    The  plat-  Cnurch  at  the  capital  of  Catholicity  itself,  for 

form  says:  Crispi  had  served  notice  upon  the  \  atican  that 

We  claim  that  the  caU  for  higher  license  is  but  a  ^^  h«£  conceived  a  measure  by  which  all  the 

confession  of  the  failure  of  the  Ucense  system,  and  we  property  of  chantable  confraternities  in  -  Italy 

believe  that  the  evils  of  license  are  in  proportion  to  would  be  assumed  by  the  Government     The 

the  size  of  the  fee  and  the  extent  of  the  monopoly  that  confraternities  thus  affected  would  number  8,487, 

governs  the  traffic  with  a  capital  value  of  $22,290,000.    As  a  coni- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  pjement  to  this  policpf  sequestration,  the  Chup^ 

Providence  on  March  5.    Its  nominees  were  John  ^^  ^^^,  Pieta  was  talcen  possession  of  by  the  lUy 

W.  Davis  for  Governor,  William  T.  C.  Wardwell  pa^^  civic  authorities  and  sold  to  a  German  brew- 

for  Lieutenant-Govenior,  Edwin  D.  McGuinness  \n&  ^P^^J"^  ^?^  ^^^  ^"^JS^.u^u  ^^"; 

for  Secretary  of  State,  jihn  G.  Perry  for  Treas-  ^^^^^^f  church  associated  with  the  memories  of 

urer,  and  Ziba  0.  Slocum  for  Attomey-General.  Michael  Angelo  was  turned  into  a  theatre  and 

The  platform  makes  the  following  declarations  ^^^  ^*¥'  »"^  7^}^  4^  ^7^^\?j  ^  ."^^^ 

touch^^upon  State  issues :  «^^are  a  similai^fate.  Pope  Leo  XIII  sent  m  h is 

'^  vigorous  protest  to  King  Humbert,  and  called 

We  arraign  the  Republican  party  of  thw  State  for  upon  Christendom  for  sympathy  in  his  contest 

ito  hostility  to  ballot  roform  in  reftising  m  tbo  Repub-  ^^^^  irroligion  and  sacrilege,  as  thus  illustrated. 

Ucan  Senate  so  to  apply  it  that  the  masses  may  avail  q    j       ^^      encyclical  appeared  on  *'  The  Du- 

themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  we  recognize  m  this  ^"  "v  ntXu"f :X-  ;«  f^  GfifT"     t«  s*  *u^  ,w>« 

hostility  the  same  distrust  of  the  people  cVinoed  m  its  Ji^  of  Chrwtians  m  the  State,      In  it  the  pon- 

opposition  to  manhood  suffrage  and  in  the  long  series  tiff  referred  to  the  disrespect  for  authority,  (he 

of  acts  of  Republican  legislators  throwing  dimculties  lapse  of  veneration  for  things  sacred,  the  growth 

in  the  way  of  the  registry  voter.  of  immoral  ideas,  and  the  various  unchristian 

We  demand  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  this  forces  that  were  working  everywhere  for  the 

State  to  adapt  our  fundamental  law  to  the  needs  of  the  overthrow  of  society  as  constituted  by  our  di- 

P®^P^*'  vine  Lord  and  maintained  by  his  Church.    lie 

On  March  18  the  Republican  State  Convention  exhorted  the  citizens  to  throw  around  the  family, 
met  at  Providence  ana  renominated  Gov.  Ladd,  as  the  well-spring  of  good  government,  everj 
Lieut.-Gov.  Littlefield,  Secretary  of  State  Cross,  safeguard  that  could  keep  it  pure,  and,  by  the 
and  Treasurer  Clark.  For  Atorney-Greneral  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  principles  of  re- 
nominee  was  Horatio  Rogers,  who  held  that  office  ligion^  as  well  as  in  the  rudiments  of  commervi&l 
in  1888.    The  platform  contains  the  following :  education,  to  prepare  them  for  the  temptations 

w  i^v   .   »v  4*1.^1.^ e^^i^      1     J    1  that  threaten  on  every  hand-    He  orved  an  exe^ 

We  believe  that  the  houra  of  votmi;,  already  lonscr  ^;„ «  ^#  „«♦;„«  «,x.v^j*i««  *,^  ,i;^^«««^«^  ;*.  ir^« 
here  than  elsewhere,  should  not  be  ertended  into  Se  ?^,^^  active  opposition  to  divorce  and  its  to- 
night, and  we  would  secure  for  every  man  the  oppor-  a^ed  evils,  and  commended  ^ution  m  the  accept- 
tunity  of  casting  on  honest  and  intelligent  ballot  by  ance  of  p^lausible  theories  for  the  amelioration 
decreasing  so  &r  as  possible  the  number  of  days  in  of  social  injustices.  At  the  same  time  be  fore 
which  elections  are  held— by  makinz  election  <lay  a  shadowed  a  pronouncement  of  the  Church  upon 
compulsory  holiday— and  by  prohibiting  under  severe  the  question  of  socialism  that  would  define  more 
P^S^^^H?  *«  ®  f!}^'*"^-  ''^I''*??''.''"  '^'^  ^%:  *  r*  clearly  the  path  of  duty.  Cardinal  Pecci,  elder 
iJ^^l^l'hl^^rm^p^teW^^  brotf  of  t^  Pope,  di^Feb  8  a„d  so  k^nlr 
officer  obnoxious  to  some  of  its  members,  by  with-  «  ^^f  ^^^tual  prisoner  of  the  \  atican  "  made  to 
drawing  appropriations  for  State  purposes.  Bills  '  '<^l  **^  helplessness  that,  devotedly  attached  to 
against  the  Sute  which  have  been  approved  remain  his  illustrious  brother  as  he  was,  the  Pope  bad 
unpaid,  our  credit  is  in  danger  of  becoming  impaired,  to  deny  himself  the  consolation  of  being  present 
State  officials  are  reftised  their  overdue  sflarios,  and  at  the  final  hour.  The  death  of  Caniinal  Pe«i 
pubUo  disgrace  is  Incurrai  in  order  ta  enable  the  ^^s  made  the  subject  of  another  of  those  bt«n- 
Democratic  party  to  manufacture  political  capital.  ^^^^  ^^tin  poems  for  which  Leo  XIII,  with  all 
At  the  election  on  April  2,  there  was  no  choice  his  cares,  finds  inspiration.  March  2,  the  eighc- 
by  the  people,  as  none  of  the  candidates  received  ieth  birthday  of  tne  Pope,  was  eventful  for  an 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  For  Governor  the  address  by  him  to  the  assembled  cardinals.  In 
vote  was  :  Davis,  20,548 ;  Ladd,  18,988 ;  Larry,  it  he  reviewed  all  the  sufferings  and  labors  that 
1,820;  and  Chace,  753.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  had  been  undergone  during  Uie  eleven  years  of 
Wardwell  received  19,512  votes ;  Littlefield,  18,-  his  reign,  **  Even  greater  trials  are  ahea^^  said 
789;  Brown,  1,818;  and  Metcalf,  701.  Under  the  he ;  *'but  there  must  be  great  triumphs,  too,  in 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  choice  of  State  store  as  amends  to  the  Church  that  has  withstood 
officers  devolved  upon  the  Legislature,  which  so  much.**  In  the  same  month  there  was  re> 
was  chosen  at  the  same  election.  In  this  body,  ceived  at  the  Vatican  a  letter  from  the  German 
after  second  elections  had  been  held  in  several  Emperor,  and  the  ensuing  correspondence  is  in- 
districts,  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  on  joint  dicative  not  only  of  more  cordial  relations  be- 
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tween  his  empire  and  the  Papacy,  but  of  the  ter  of  innumerable  souls  drawn  to  him  as  teach- 

hearty  sympathy  of  Pope  Leo  with  the  efforts  of  er.  guide,  and  comforter,  throuc^h  long  years,  and 

William  to  oetter  conditions  among  the  masses,  especially  in  the  more  than  forty  years  of  his 

In  April,  Leo  XIII  spoke  on  tne  industrial  Catholic  life."    (See  Newmav,  John  Henrt.) 

question  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Krementz,  of  Cardinal  Joseph  Hergenroether  died  Oct.  o  at 

Cologne,  which  was  made  public  simultAueouslv  the  Convent  of  Meheran,  near  Breeeuz.    Bom  at 

with  the  universal  labor  demonstration  of  May  f ,  Wtlrzburg,  Bavaria,  Sept.  15,  1824,  he  has  made 

Catholic  Congresses. — During  the  ^ear  great  a  record  as  one  of  the  ablest  canonists  and  his- 

congresses  assembled  at  Coblentz,  Lille,  Ant-  torians  of  the  Church.    He  was  the  most  power- 

werp,  Liege.  Saragossa,  and  Lisbon.    They  were  f  ul  opponent  of  DOllinger,  and  his  Histories  of 

all  marked  by  an  unmistakable  desire  to  grapple  the  Cnurch  and  the  Pontiffs  are  the  most  com- 

witb  the  problems  of  the  hour  and  to  bnng  the  plete  of  recent  times.    He  had  been  thirty  years 

masses  in  close  svmpathjr  with  the  Church  as  Professor  of  Canon  Law  and  Church  Historjr  at 

their  defender,     tiesolutions  favoring  shorter  the  WQrzbure  University  when  made  cardinal, 

hours  that  more  time  for  improvement  and  en-  May  12, 1879,  oy  Pope  Leo  Xlll,  and  assigned  to 

joyment  may  be  had ;  the  withdrawal  of  child  labor  in  the  Vatican  Library  among  the  pontif- 

and  female  labor  from  the  mines  and  more  ex-  ical  archives. 

hausting  works;  the  investigation  of  sanitary  At  the*close  of  1800  there  were  64  members 

conditions,  the  protection  of  life  and  limb,  the  of  the  Sacred  College,  there  being  70  members  in 

improvement  of  land  tenures,  and  other  measures  all  when  the  membership  is  complete, 

of  a  like  tendency  were  passed.   Messages  of  con-  The  Pope  on  SlaTerj. — By  decree,  Nov.  20, 

dolence  with  the  Pope,  and  a  demand  for  a  res-  the  Pope  ordered  a  collection  throughout  the 

toration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church,  world,  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  each  year,  for 

went  forth  from  all.  the  benefit  of  the  negro  missions  in  Africa.    "  The 

The  Sacred  College.— At  the  Consistory  of  Catholic  Church,"  he  begins,  **  has  always  dis- 

June  23,  the  Pope  created  four  new  cardinals,  countenanced  slavery  since  Christ  came  on  earth 

viz. :  Vincenzo  Vannutelli,  Nuncio  at  Lisboii,  to  teach  men  that  a  fraternal  bond  held  them  in 

bom  at  Genazzo,  diocese  of  Palestrina,  Dec.  5,  unity.    The  pontiffs  have  spoken  times  without 

1836 ;  Sebastiano  Oaleati,  Archbishop  of  Raven-  number.    Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty  to  continue 

na,  bom  at  Imola,  Feb.  8, 1822 ;  Caspar  Mermil-  that  splendid  tradition."    He  recalls  his  con- 

lod.  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  bom  at  ^tulations  to  Dom  Pedro  on  the  emancipation 

Caronge,  Sept.  22,  1842 ;  and  Albin  Dunajew-  m  Brazil.    Then,  he  savs,  he  was  moved  by  the 

ski.  Bishop  of  Krakau,  born  at  Stanislawow,  afflictions  of  those  helpless  ones  in  South  Ameri- 

March  1, 1817.  ca;  now  the  miseries  of  Africa  call  for  redress. 

The  College  sustained  four  deaths :  On  Feb.  8,  His  nuncios  tell  him  that  40,000  unhappy  creat- 

Joseph  Pecci,  brother  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  bom  at  ures  &re  carried  off  by  the  slave-hunter  yearly. 

Carpineto,  Dec.  18, 1807.    He  was  a  most  ardent  Longing  to  do  sometning  for  these,  he  commis- 

promoter  of  the  St.  Thomas  School  of  Philoso-  sioned  Cardinal  Lavigerie  to  rouse  the  conscience 

phy.   Appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Roman  of  the  nations.   The  result  was  those  conferences 

University  by  Pius  I  a  in  1860,  he  aided  in  the  and  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the 

preparatory  labors  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  in  Slave  Trade,  signed  in  Bmssels,  in  June,  by  the 

1870  resigned  his  office  rather  than  take  the  oath  representatives  of  seventeen  powers,  proving  that 

prescribed  bv  the  Italian  Government  upon  the  fit  and  sufficient  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear 

conquest  of  iRome.    He  devoted  himself  to  sci-  by  them  against  these  troubles  andgnefs.    Ma^ 

ence  until  the  election  of  his  brother  as  Pope,  prosperity  bless  the  rulers  who  have  set  this 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Sacred  College,  he  noble  example ! 

was  elevated  to  the  dignitv  of  Cardinal,  May  12,  Besides  the  freedom  they  need,  the  decree  ^^oes 

1879,  and  was  also  made  r refect  of  the  Congre-  on,  there  is  another  gift  denied  them  which  it  is 

gallon  of  Studies  and  President  of  the  Academy  necessary  to  bring  them — the  blessinp  of  the 

of  St.  Thomas.  Gospel.    When  they  are  brought  the  old  slavery 

Cardinal  Lagi  Maria  Pallotti,  who  died  July  disappears  like  the  ghost  of  the  old  pagan  night. 

31,  was  born  March  30, 1829,  at  Albano,  Italy.  There  are  many  who  have  sacrificed  much  in 

lie  was  distinguished  for  his  sanctity  and  leam-  behalf  of  this  ideal,  many  who  have  spent  their 

inj?  from  boyhood.   He  was  made  bishop  bv  Pius  sweat  and  their  blood  for  it    But  more  still  are 

IX  and  archbishop  bjr  Ijco  XIII,  of  the  See  of  ready  to  follow ;  more  still  are  needed :  Jifesns 

31ontepulcino,  and  raised  to  the  cardinate  in  quidem  mtdia,  operarii  autem  pauei.    So  great 

1887.  a  work,  however,  requires  great  expense.    There 

Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman  died  Aug.  11.  are  the  heavy  journeys  and  the  means  of  live- 
Bom  in  England  Feb.  21,  1801,  he  rose  to  emi-  lihood,  the  raising  of  churches,  the  support  of 
nence  in  the  established  Church,  and  while  pro-  pastors.  The  Pope  himself  would  like  to  do  all, 
fessor  at  Oxford  instituted  a  reform  movement  out  he  is  prevented  by  his  difficulties.  There- 
that  ended  in  his  conversion  to,  and  reception  fore,  he  appeals  to  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
into  the  Catholic  Church  on  Oct  8,  1845,  an  The  feast  of  the  Epiphany  is  chosen  for  the  col- 
event  described  long  after  bv  Lord  Beacons-  lections,  because  on  tnat  day  Christ  made  himself 
field  as  "a  blow  dealt  to  the  Anglican  Church,  known  to  the  Gentiles,  and  this  has  for  its  object 
under  which  it  still  reels."  He  was  made  cardi-  the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  benighted, 
nal  in  1879.  Cardinal  Manning  says  of  him :  The  two  remaining  documents  of  importance 
"No  living  man  has  so  changed  the  religious  were  the  blessing  of  the  projects  to  honor  Colum- 
thought  of  England.  His  withdrawal  closes  a  bus  in  his  native  Genoa,  in  Spain,  in  Buenos 
chapter  which  stands  alone  in  the  religious  life  Ayres,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  completion  of  the 
of  this  century.    In  the  Church  he  was  the  cen-  fourth   century  of   his  discovery  of  the  New 
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World,  and  the  encyclical  to  the  people  of  Italy,  congress  met  in  Boston,  Oct.  25,  and  fixed  Cht- 
in  which  the  de{>lorable  condition  of  that  nation  caeo,  1893,  as  the  place  and  time. 
is  pictured,  and  in  which  the  faithful  are  abjured  The  case  of  Dr.  Burtsell,  a  priest  of  the  arch- 
to  resist  the  secret  societies  which  openly  boast  of  diocese  of  New  York,  who  refused  to  abide  by  the 
directing  government.  These  societies,  says  the  decision  of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  recaftlled  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  are  responsible  for  the  evils  McGlynn  episode  during  the  summer,  but  upon 
which  b^et  Italy,  and  have  no  other  object  than  the  Propaganda  deciding  adversely  to  his  plea, 
the  overthrow  of  all  religion  and  the  full  estab-  Dr.  Burtseil  submitted, 
lishment  of  atheism.  Three  eminent  laymen  died  during  the  year : 

The  French  Chnrch  and  the  Bepnblic. —  Lawrence  Kehoe,  Catholic  publisher,  F^  27; 
At  a  banquet  in  Algiers,  Nov.  2,  Cardinal  Lav-  Henry  L.  Hoguet,  founder  of  the  Catholic  Pro- 
igerie  inaugurated  an  entirely  new  departure  tectorv.  New  York,  May  9;  and  John  Boyle 
in  the  Catholic  attitude  toward  the  republic.  O'Keifly,  poet-editor,  Aug.  10. 
Of  the  38,000,000  people  in  France,  34,000,000  The  wounding  of  Rev.  Francis  M.  Craft,  Catbo- 
were  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church,  yet,  owing  lie  Indian  missionary,  in  the  battle  of  Woundei 
to  the  compact  organization  of  the  comparatively  Knee  Creek,  Dec  29,  and  the  burning  of  the 
small  infidel  element,  it  has  been  able  to  control  Catholic  Indian  mission  at  Pine  Ridge,  were  the 
the  republic  prejudicially  to  the  reli^n  of  the  closing  events  of  the  year, 
majority,  driven  out  religious  orders,  laicized  the  The  bi-centenary  of  Blessed  Mainret  Maiy 
schools,  and  forced  semmarists  to  serve  in  the  was  celebrated  from  the  17th  to  the  l5th  of  No- 
army.    The  identification  of  the  royalist  cause  vember. 

with  Boiilanger  deprived  it  of  all  resj>ect,  and        The  Greek  Conference  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa^ 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  took  occasion  to  institute,  Oct.  29,  petitioned  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  a 

with  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  a  new  political  vicar  -  general  with  authority  over  the  150,000 

programme  on  that  date  by  commendmg  lo^-  Greek  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 
alty  to  *'  the  form  of  government  which  the  will       Religious  Necrology,  United  States  and 

of  the  people  has  distinctly  confirmed."    Since  Canada.  —  During   tiie  year  1    archbishon,  4 

then  the  Catholics  of  France  have  been  orfaniz-  bishops,  1  abbot,  174  priests,  and  112  members 

ing  on  the  cardinal's  platform :  "•  Hie  Hhodus^  of  male  and  female  orders  died  in  the  United 

hie  salta  !   Sincerest  love  for  our  Church  as  well  States  and  Canada.    This  exceedingly  large  list 

as  for  our  country  impels  us  to  proclaim  our-  is  attributed  to  severitv  of  the  strain  occasioned 

selves  loyal  supporters  of  the  republican  form  of  by  exposure  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epi- 

government  in  France."     They  propose,  they  demic  "  La  Grippe?'    Most  Rev.  Michael  Heiss, 

say,  to  make  the  republic,  in  spite  of  atJieistic  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  died  March  26.  He  was 

republicans,  a  government  in  the  true  sense  of  bom  in  Bavaria,  1818,  and  as  secretary  to  Arch- 

the  word.    The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  bishop  Henni  did  much  toward  buildmg  up  the 

hails  the  new  era  by,  for  the  first  time,  holding  Church  in  Wisconsin.    He  was  the  first  bishop  of 

special  services  u{>oh  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  diocese  of  La  Crosse  (1868),  and  first  president 

to  ask  God*s  blessing  upon  its  labors.  and  founder  of  St.  Francis  Seminary,  Milwau- 

The  United  States.— Three  episcopal  jubi-  kee.    Pius  IX  made  him  a  member  of  one  of  the 

lees  were  celebrated  during  the  year — those  of  four  great  communions  at  the  Vatican  CounciL 

Archbishop  Feehan,  of  Chicago,  Oct.  30 ;  Bishop  He  was  author  of  several  theologic^  works.    In 

Loughlin,  of  Brooklyn,  Oct.  17 ;  Bishop  DeGoes-  recognition  of  his  great  services  he  was  con5«- 

briand,  Oct.  80.   The  golden  jubilee  of  the  found-  crated  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee  April  23,  ISffl. 
ing  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  was  honored        Right  Rev.  Caspar  H.  Borgess,  who  died  at 

in  September,    The  golden  jubilee  of  St.  Mat-  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  May  8,  had  served  seventeen 

thew's  Church,  Washington,  was  celebrated  Sept.  years  as  the  second  Bishop  of  Detroit.    He  was 

21.     The  Carmelite  Nuns  centenary  occurred  bom  in  Germany,  1826,  and  voluntarily  rclin- 

Oct.  11.  qnished  his  see  in  1887  on  account  of  age.    He 

The  School  Question.— A  roost  valuable  con-  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Catholic  parochial- 

tribution  to  the  subject  of  a  modus  vivendi  be-  school  movement. 

tween  the  state  and  the  parochial  schools  was        Right  Rev.  James  O'Connor,  first  Bishop  of 

the  address  of  Archbishop  Ireland  before  the  Omaha,  died  Mav  27.    He  was  bom  in  Cork,  Ir^ 

National  Education  Convention,  St.  Paul,  July  land,  Dec.  10, 1823,  and  ordained  in  Rome.    He 

10.     In  New  York,  during  the  year,  the  State  had  been  president  of  St  Michael's  Seminarv, 

Board  of  Regents  passed  a  measure  incorporat-  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  of  St.  Charles's  Seminarv,  near 

ing  Catholic  schools  into  the  State  university  Philadelphia^  and  was  the  founder  of  the  &tho- 

system  by  the  performance  of  stipulated  agree-  lie  Indian  mission  schools,  of  which  the  new  Or- 

ments.    In  Boston,  Judge  Fallon,  after  twenty  derof  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  just  formed  by  Miss 

years'  service  on  the  Public  School  Board,  re-  Kate  Drexel,  is  to  have  chaive. 
signed  June  24,  because  of  the  decision  by  a  vote        Right  Rev.  Henry  Joseph  Faraud,  O.  M.  L  na- 

of  17  to  8  to  retain  certain  text-books  objection-  tive  of  France,  aged  sixty-seven,  died  at  St.  Boni- 

able  to  Catholics.     The  opening  of  the  first  face,  Manitoba,  in  September. 
American  Catholic  high  school  at  Philadelphia,        Right  Rev.  Louis  Joseph  D'Herbomez,  0.  M.  L. 

Sept.  5,  the  discourses  at  the  Catholic  univer-  died  June  3.    He  was  one  of  the  great  North- 

sity,  Washington,  and  the  presentation  of  $500,-  west  Indian  missionaries,  evangelizing  the  tribes 

000  for  a  Catholic  seminary  to  Archbishop  Ire-  on  the  Yakima  river  and  Puget  Sound  in  1850. 

land  by  James  J.  Hill,  a  Protestant  gentleman  establishing   the  missions  on   Vancouver  and 

of  St.  Paul,  were  other  interesting  events.  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia.    He  wascon- 

The  committee  appointed  at  Baltimore  to  settle  secrated  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Mainland  of  Brit- 

upon  the  date  and  place  of  the  next  Catholic  ish  Columbia  in  18G4.    He  was  bom  in  1823. 
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Right  Rev.  M.  Benedict,  native  of  France,  aged  sending  dele^tes.    The  death  of  Cardinal  Kew- 

seventj,  ^bot  of  the  Trappists,  the  severest  or-  man  and  the  introduction  in  Parliament  of  *'  The 

der  in  the  Church,  died  at  the  monastery,  Geth-  Religious  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,"  hj  Glad- 

aemane,  Ky.,  Aug.  10.  stone,  were  the  other  important  events  of  the 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  deceased  year  1890. 
clergy  and  religious  were :  Right  Rev.  M^.  Ar-  Germany.— The  elections  of  Feb.  20  returned 
thur  J.  Dornieily,  Vicar-Genenvl  of  New  York  ;  Windthorst*s  ^Catholic)  Center  Party  to  the  bal- 
Very  Rev.  William  Keegan,  Vicar-General  of  ance  of  power  m  the  empire,  and  virtually  caused 
Brooklvn ;  Verv  Rev.  James  T.  McManus,  Vicar-  the  retirement  of  Bismarck.  Minister  Lutz,  of 
General  of  Rocnester ;  Very  Rev.  G^rge  L.  Wil-  Bavaria,  the  anti-Catholic  persecutor  of  religious 
lard,  Vicar-General  at  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota ;  Very  orders,  repented  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
Rev.  Louis  Furcken,  C.  R.,  Superior  Provincial  Aostria-Hiiiiffary. — Cardinal  Simor,  Primate 
Ck>ngTegation  of  the  Resurrection,  St.  Jerome's  of  Hungary,  on  May  20  asked  instructions  from 
College,  Berlin,  Ontario ;  Verv  Rev.  Joseph  Strub,  Rome  on  the  ordinance  of  the  Minister  of  Re- 
Provincial  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburg,  ligious  Affairs  on  the  question  of  baptisms. 
Pa. ;  Rev.  Innocent  Wapalhorst,  O.S.  F.,  author  Cardinal  Rompolla  answered  that  the  Hungarian 
**  Compendium  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church  " ;  bishops  could  not  sanction  the  law  by  which  the 
Mother  Monica,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Philadel-  Catholic  clergy  were  ordered  to  report  to  clergy- 
phia,  one  of  the  ten  sisters  who  saw  service  in  the  men  of  Protestant  denominations  the  baptisms 
civil  war ;  Sister  Cyril  and  Sister  Mary  Joseph,  of  children  of  mixed  marriages.  The  Holy 
the  last  of  the  five  who  founded  the  Order  of  Father  severely  censured  those  bishops  who  had 
Charity  B.  V.  M.  in  the  United  States,  1838 ;  tolerated  it,  and  the  matter  is  still  in  course  of 
Mother  Mary  Joseph,  thepioneer  of  the  Nuns  of  dispute. 

the  Presentation  in  New  York ;  and  Brother  Vin-  Ireland* — ^Early  in  the  year  the  Irish  hiei> 

cent,  C.S.P.,  one  of  the  four  French  brothers  archy  moved  for  an  adjustment  of  the  school 

who  came  here  in  1842  with  Verv  Rev.  Fr.  Sorin  system  that   would  not  tear  religious  objects 

and  founded  the  University  of  ^otre  Dame.  from  the  schoolroom  walls,  and  also  for  a  uni- 

Canada. — The  school  question  assumed  grave  versit^jr  that  would  place  Catholics  upon  an  ecjual- 
proportions  in  Manitoba  by  the  abolition  of  the  ity  with  Protestants  in  the  matter  of  higher 
Catholic  separate  schools  and  of  the  French  education.  The  Centennial  of  Father  Mathew, 
language.  The  case  was  appealed,  and  the  courts  **  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,"  was  celebrated  in 
sustained  the  law.  Another  appeal  has  been  October  by  great  demonstrations,  the  unveiling 
taken  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  During  July  of  Foley's  statue  in  Dublin,  and  the  taking  of  the 
and  August  nearly  100,000  pilgrims  visited  the  pledge  by  100,000  people.  The  hierarchy  of  Ire- 
shrine  of  St.  Anno  de  Beaupr^.  The  third  con-  land  opposed  Pamell,  the  National  leader,  on  the 
vention  of  French  Acadians,  presided  over  by  grouna  of  admitted  immorality  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Landry.  6,000  dele^tes  present,  met  Aug.  Mrs.  O'Shea,  and  as  a  test  of  strength  in  the  Kil- 
13  and  14,  at  Church  Pomt,  N.  S.,  and  received  kenny  election  in  December,  the  clerical  candi- 
the  Pope's  blessing.  Erection  of  monument  to  date,  John  Pope  Hennessy,  was  returned. 
Catherine  Tegakwita,  the  blessed  Indian  Iro-  Norway.— After  three  hundred  years*  pro- 

Snois,  at  Caughnawaga,  Aug.  6.    >Iarch  29  the  scription  Catholic  missionaries  have  again  light- 

:oman  Congregation  of  Rites  approved  the  ca-  ed  the  sanctuarv  lamp,  and  Mgr.  Fallize  reports 

nonical  introduction  of  the  cause  of  Mme.  D'You-  much  progress  for  1890. 

ville,  foundress  of  the  Gray  Nuns,  Montreal,  for  India. — ^The  child-marriage  system  is  to  be 

beatification.  abolished,  principally  through  the  opposition  of 

Ja)»aii.— The  first  Constitutional  Ledslature  Ciuxlinal  Manning.    The  remains  of  dt.  Francis 

of  Japan  met  June  29,  and  ten  Catholics  took  Xavier,  popularly  known  as  ."the  apostle  of  the 

seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    About  Indies,*'  were  exposed  for  the  fourth  time  since 

the  same  time  the  Society  ior  the  Propagation  of  1842  at  Goa,  on  Dec.  8,  1890,  and  the  features 

the   Faith  at  Lyons,  France,  received  a  letter  were  said  to  be  still  recognizable, 

signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Northern,  Eastern,  and  South  America.— The  Brazilian  Republic  has 

Central  Japan  and  of  Corea.  announcing  that  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Vatican  and  guaranteed 

their  first  synod  had  been  held  at  Nagasaki.  every  Catholic  right  presented  by  the  Catholic 

The  Passion  Play.— Opening  at  Ober-Am-  party  in  October.  In  Ecuador  the  temporary 
mergan  on  May  18,  it  was  played  for  the  last  chapel  that  is  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  future  na- 
time  this  century,  twice  weekly,  until  October,  tional  temple  to  be  erected  14,900  feet  above  the 
each  performance  being  witnessed  by  thousands  level  of  the  sea  in  commemoration  of  the  act  con- 
gathered  from  the  whole  globe.         '  secrating  the  republic  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  was 

Elif  land.— The  jubilee  of  Cardinal  Manning,  inaugurated  March  19  by  Mgr.  Macchi,  apos- 

Jane  8,  was  honored  by  magnificent  testimonials  tolic  delegate  of  Leo  XIII. 

of  popular  regard,  both  national  and  interna-  In  Africa.— The  first  20  missionaries  of  Car- 

tional,  and  the  question  of  precedence  upon  pub-  dinal  Lavigerie's  advance  guard  in  his  crusade 

lie  occasions  presided  over  by  the  Prince  of  for  the  civilization  of  Africa,  after  first  partici- 

Wales,  was  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  prince  pating  in  the  dedication  of  St.  Louis's  Cathedral, 

that  the  cardinal  shall  rank  next  to  himself  and  Carthage,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Louis,  set  out  on 

above  all  the  peers.    In  the  addresses  the  ad-  their  way  to  the  interior, 

vance  of  Catholicism  in  EngUuid  was  reviewed,  BOUMANIA,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 

and  the  present  Catholic  population  of  the  empire  eastern  Europe.    The  reigning  King  is  Carol  I, 

estinuited  at  10,000,000.   The  annual  Conference  bom  April  20, 1839,  son  of  Prince  Karl  of  Hohen- 

of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  was  opened  in  zollem-Sigmaringen.    He  was  elected  Prince  of 

Birmingham,  June  80,  every  diocese  in  England  Roumania  in  1866,  and  was  proclaimed  King  in 
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1881.    The  legislative  aathority  is  exercised  by  The  number  of  steamerB  that  cleared  the  Sa- 

the  Senate,  consisting  of  120  members,  and  the  lina  mouth  of  the  Danube  was  1,668,  of  1,423,- 

Chamber  of  Depnties,  numbering  183,  elected  by  632  tons.  The  total  number  of  Teasels  was  1370, 

the  direct  suffrage  of  the  property-owning  and  of  1,473.345  tons,  of  which  842,  of  1,000,773  tons, 

intelligent  classes  and  the  indirect  suffrage  of  the  were  British  steamers ;  240  were  Greek  steam  and 

illiterate  class.  sailingcraft  of  128,486  tons ; 427,  of  78,186  tons. 

Finances.— The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  were  Turkish :  and  109,  of  77,062  tons,  were 

with  March,  1889,  were  164,869,000  lei  or  francs.  Austrian  vessels;  next  to  which  came  the  Italian 

of  which  27,800,000  lei  were  obtained  by  direct  and  French,  of  66,322  and  68,884  tons  respective- 

and  88.705,000  lei  by  indirect  taxation,  42,250,000  ly.    The  exerts  of  wheat  from  the  Danubian 

lei  were  the  produce  of  state  monopolies  and  23,-  ports  in  1889  were  4,608,000  quarters,  as  com- 

801,000  lei  of  domains,  and  12,750,000  lei  were  pai-ed  with  8,599,000  in  1888 ;  of  rye,  1,458.000 

the  earnings  of  public  works.     The  total  ex-  quarters ;  of  maize,  2,502,000  quarters ;  of  bar- 

penditures  were  104,869,000  lei,  the  largest  items  ley.  1,553,000  quarters. 

being  86,417,184  lei  for  war,  21,713,975  lei  for  The  Tariff  Qaegtlon.--The  commercial  tna- 

financial  administration,  16,579,502  lei  for  pub-  ties  with  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 

lie  instruction,  and  61,574.180  lei  for  the  public  the  Netherlands,  which  expire  in  June,  1891, 

debt.    The  capital  of  the  debt  on  April  1, 1891,  were  renounced  in  the  summer  of  1890,  prepara- 

amounts  to  891,296,041  lei,  and  the  year's  inter-  tory  to  a  rearrangement  of  commercial  relations 

est  to  56,926,950  lei.  In  October,  1890,  by  means  with  foreign  countries  and  a  revision  of  the  tariff 

of  a  new  4-per-cent  loan,  230,960,000  lei  of  6-per-  on  the  principle  of  protection  for  home  produc- 

cent,  bonds  were  converted.  tion,  which  is  not  afforded  by  the  present  oon- 

Commeree. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  ventional  tariff  of  1^  to  5  per  cent,  on  foreign 

in  1889  was  867,944,099  lei,  as  compiared  with  goods.  A  scale  ranging  from  8  per  cent,  on  some 

810,878,820  lei  in  1888 ;  the  value  of  the  exports  articles  competing  with  Roumanian  products  up 

was  274,167,146  lei,  as  compared  with  256,788,-  to  20  per  cent,  on  certain  manufactures  is  con- 

642.    The  exports  of  cereals  in  1889  were  valued  sidered  requisite, 

at  289,500,000  lei.  Politics.— There  was  a  struggle  in  the  Legis- 

Communications, — The  railroads,  which  all  lature  in  the  earl^  part  of  the  year  over  the 

belone  to  the  state,  had  in  1889  a  total  length  of  proposition  to  indict  ex-Minister  Bratiano  and 

2,543  Kilometres,  while  345  kilometres  of  exten-  nis  colleagues  for  malfeasance  in  having  during 

sions  were  in  progress  and  659  kilometres  more  the  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  given  orders  and 

were  projectea.  made  contracts  without  competition,  and  for 

The  post-office  in  1889  handled  9,878,520  in-  other  irregular  acts.     The  motion  was  finally 

temal  and  5,223,434  international  letters,  3,294,-  defeated  on  Feb.  12  in  the  Chamber  by  a  vote  of 

970  postal  cards,  6,252,164  papers  and  circulars,  86  to  67.    The  continuance  of  the  fortifications, 

and  262,897  postal  money  orders.  which  have  several  times  come  to  a  standstill  for 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1889  were  5,307  kilo-  lack  of  means  to  proceed  with  the  work,  was  op- 
metres  long,  with  13,181  kilometres  of  wire.  The  posed  by  few  except  the  Russophil  Boyar  party, 
total  number  of  telegrams  for  the  year  was  1,-  In  May  the  credit  was  voted  by  93  against  53 
321,420.  The  revenue  of  the  post-office  and  tele-  votes.  The  discordant  factions  of  the  Liberal 
graphs  was  5,200,297  lei,  and  the  expenditure  party,  headed  Vespectively  by  Joan  and  Dimitri 
4,012,191  lei.  Bratiano,  were  reunited  in  a  single  organization  in 

The  Army. — Every  Roumanian  is  liable  for  April  under  the  leadership  of  tne  latter,  to  whom 

service  in  the  active  army  for  three  years  from  his  his  more  distinguished  brother  yielded  important 

twenty-first  year.    Those  who  are  not  drawn  for  points,  especially  in  respect  to  foreign  policy, 

the  permanent  army  are  enrolled  in  the  territo-  The  Chamber  passed  bv  91  to  7  votes  the  oill  to 

rial  army  for  four  years  in  the  cavalry  or  five  in  establish  the  single  gold  standard,  and  replace 

the  infantry.    The  peace  effective  in  1890  was  the  40,000,000  lei  of  silver  5-lei  pieces  with  gold 

2,666  officers  and  48,500  men,  with  8,124  horses  coins  at  the  cost  of  the  state.    A  law  was  ap> 

and  573  cannons.    The  war  effective  was  4  army  proved  which  gives  retired  officials  a  pension 

corps  of  32,000  each  and  a  division  in  the  Do-  proportionate  to  the  length  of  their  service  in 

brudja,  making  about  150,000  men.  the  employ  of  the  Government,  being  30  per 

The  frontier  fortifications  designed  by  Gen.  cent  of  tneir  salary  if  they  have  served  les 
Brialmont  are  completed  on  the  Russian  border  than  fifteen  years,  40  per  cent,  if  they  have  served 
at  Galatz,  and  the  armament  and  garrisons  were  longer,  60  per  cent  if  they  have  been  public 
expected  to  be  in  place  in  the  spring  of  1891.  servants  for  twenty  years,  and  for  those  who 
Of  the  18  detached  forts  that  are  to  defend  Bu-  have  served  twenty-five  jears  and  over  the  pen- 
charest,  10  were  also  to  be  armed  with  Krupp  sion  is  75  per  cent,  of  their  annual  pay  at  the  time 
guns  before  summer.  These  forts  will  protect  of  superannuation.  In  October  the  Government 
an  area  of  40  square  miles,  so  that  the  entire  Rou-  made  a  beginning[  in  agrarian  reform  for  the 
inanian  army  can  be  concentrated  behind  them,  benefit  of  the  agricultural  proletariat  by  allot- 
When  they  are  finished  the  defensive  works  on  ting  75,000  hectaresof  good  arable  land  from  the 
the  Austnan  frontier  will  be  begun.  A  fifth  state  domains  to  15,000  peasant  families.  When 
army  corps  for  the  district  inclosed  in  the  ring  the  Chambers  reassembled,  on  Nov.  27,  1890L 
of  forts  around  the  capital  has  been  decided  on.  Peucesco,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  resigned,  and 

Earopean  Commission  of  the  Danube. —  was  succeeded  by  Marghiloman,  from  whom  the 
The  receipts  of  the  international  Danube  Com-  portfolio  of  Public  Works  was  transferred  pro- 
mission  sitting  at  Galatz  were  3,097,961  francs,  visionally  to  Majoresoo,  who  was  appointed  at 
and  the  expenses  2,097,929  francs  in  1889 ;  the  the  same  time  Minister  of  Education.  Romtti, 
funds  accumulated  amounted  to  1,501,560  francs,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  also  retired,  and  Tri- 
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andafie  entered  the  Cabinet  in  his  place.    Gen,  from  ordinary  and  e2»899,000  rubles  from  extraor- 

Mano  remained  President  of  the  Council  and  dinary  sources,  making  with  20,748,000  rubles, 

Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Lahovary,  Minister  of  the  surplus  of  former  years,  the  sum  of  1.010,682.- 

Foreign   Affairs ;    Gen.  Vladescu.  Minister  of  000  rubles.    Of  the  ordinary  receipts,  88,896,000 

War ;  and  Germani,  Minister  of  Finance.    The  rubles  were  derived  from  the  land,  license,  and 

Senate  elected  as  President  Gen.  Floresco,  the  income  tax,  which  is  5  per  cent.,  274,020,000 

candidate  of  the  United  Opposition.  rubles  from  the  tax  on  drink,  188,051,000  rubles 

BUS8IA,  an  empire  in  northern  Europe  and  from  customs,  28.178,000  rubles  from  tobacco, 

Asia.    The  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  17,959,000  rubles  from  the  sugar  tax,  20,163,000 

united  in  the  autocratic  hereditary  monarch  of  rubles   from   stamps.    11,899,000   rubles   from 

the  Romanoff  dynasty.    The  reigning  Czar  is  registry  fees,  •40,829,000  rubles  from  other  in- 

Alexander  III,  bom  Feb.  26, 1845,  who  succeeded  direct  taxes,  82,785,000  rubles  from  mining  and 

to  the  throne  when  his  father  was  assassinated  mint  royalties,  the  post-office,  and  telegraphs, 

on  March  13,  1881.     The  heir-apprent  is  the  68,939,000    rubles  from  domains  and   forests. 

Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  bom  May  18,  1868.  the  91,747,000  rubles  from  sales,  and    110,848.000 

eldest  son  of  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina,  Maria  rubles  from  other  sources.    The  total  ordinary 

Feodorowna,  second  daughter  of  King  Christian  revenue  was  61,572,000  mbles  in  excess  of  the 

of  Denmark.     The  admmistration  is  exercised  budeet  estimates.    The  total  expenditures  were 

through  the  Council  of  State,  which  is  intmsted  857,881,000  mbles  for  ordinary  and  104,958,000 

with  the  duties  of  putting  into  form  the  projects  mbles  for  extraordinary  purposes,  making  in  all 

of  laws  approved  by  the  Czar  and  discussing  the  962,889,000  mbles,  which  left  a  balance  of  47,- 

budget ;  the  Ruling  Senate,  which  promulgates  843,000  mbles  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


visers  of  the  Emperor.    The  following  are  the  financial  administration,  75,663,000  mbles  for 

ministers  in  office  in  1890:  Minister  of  the  Im-  th&  Interior.  40,784,000  rubles  for  the  navy,  36,- 

nerial  House,  Gen.  Count  Vorontzpff-Dashkoff ;  066,000  mbles  for  roads  and  communications. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Nicholas  Carlovich  24,435,000  mbles  for  the   domains,  21,622,000 

de  Giers;   Minister  of  War,  Count  Vannovski;  for  justice,  21,941,000  for  education,  11,186,000 

Minister  of  the  Navy,  Vice- Admiral  Tchikatch-  for  the  Holy  Synod,  10,560,000  for  the  court,  and 

koff ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Duraovo ;  Minis-  5,880,000  for  other  purposes, 
ter  of  Public  Instmction,  Delyanoff ;    Minister       For  1890  the  ordmary  receipts  were  estimated 

of  Finance,  Vvshnegradsky ;  Minister  of  Justice,  at  888,898,051  mbles,  and  the  extraordinary  re- 

Manasein;    Minister  of    Domains,  Ostrovsky;  ceipts  at  15,869,465  rubles;  the  ordinary  expendi- 

Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Railroads,  Von  tures  at  887,457.282  rubles,  and  the  extraoruinary 

HQbbenet ;  Chief  of  the  Department  of  General  at  57,818,700  mbles.    The  revenue,  is  estimated 

Control,  Filipoff.  at  some  7,500,000  mbles  less  than  in  1889,  not- 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  area  of  the  withstanding  new  sources  of  income  were  iii- 
empire  is  8,644,100  souare  miles,  and  the  popula-  eluded,  because  the  harvest  had  been  very  poor, 
tion,  according  to  official  estimates  for  1887,  is  The  surplus  that  the  Government  had  been  en- 
113,354.649.  In  European  Russia  there  were  es-  abled  by  the  abundant  harvests  of  1877  and  1888 
timated  to  be  85,282,101  inhabitants;  in  Poland,  to  accumulate  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  addi- 
8319,797;  in  Finland,  2,232,378;  in  the  Cau-  tional  extraordinary  expenditures.  A  steady 
casus,  7,458.151 ;  in  Central  Asia,  5,532,021 ;  in  augmentation  of  taxation  has  added  in  six  years 
Siberia,  4,493,667.  The  marriages  in  Russia  in  73,500,000  mbles  to  the  annual  revenue,  and  31,- 
Europe  numbered  692,665  in  1885 :  births,  3,942,-  750.000  mbles  of  the  increase  in  the  revenue  are 
277;  deaths,  2,742,350;  surplus  of  births,  1,199,-  due  to  the  general  development  of  the  empire. 
027.  In  Poland  the  number  of  marriages  was  The  debt  of  the  empire  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  con- 
60,938 ;  births,  828,721 ;  deaths,  201,784 ;  surplus  sisted  of  330,477,570  mbles  of  loans  payable  in 
of  births,  126,987.  For  Finland  the  marriages  specie,  2,975,331,268  mbles  payable  in  paper 
were  reported  in  1886  as  16,248 ;  births,  78,576 ;  money,  a  Dutch  loan  of  60,487,000  guilders,  and 
deaths,  49,514;  surplus  of  births,  29,062.  In  one  payable  in  England  of  £25.811,100;  Polish 
Siberia  there  were  23,481  marriages,  212,148  debts  of  14,141,450  mbles  in  specie  and  35,863,- 
births,  and  150,197  deaths  in  1885 ;  surplus  of  922  mbles  in  paper  currency ;  the  Nicholas  Rail- 
births,  61,951.  In  the  Caucasus  the  number  of  road  bonds  amounting  to  548,097,000  francs ; 
marriages  returned  was  56,550;  births,  268,250;  the  consolidated  railroad  debts  of  £14,628,000 
deaths,  171,708;  surplus  of  births,  97,542.  Of  and  632,734,000  metallic  mbles,  and  bonds  of 
the  total  population  of  the  empire  in  1885  the  railroads  acquired  by  the  Government,  amount- 
towns  contained  13,947,825  persons,  while  94,-  ing  to  17,821,141  mbles  in  specie  and  10,309,000 
063,353  lived  in  the  country.  The  males  num-  rubles  in  paper  currency.  For  the  debts  con- 
bered  54,063,353  and  the  females  54,723,888.  tracted  in  specie  the  payments  in  1890  amount 
The  population  of  St.  Petersburg  in  December,  tx)  70,156,859  mbles.  and  for  the  debts  contracted 
1889,  was  861,303.  Moscow  in  1885  had  753,469  in  papr  mbles  147,765,488  mbles,  making,  with 
inhabitants ;  Warsaw,  454,298 ;  Odessa  in  1887  49,109,802  rubles  premium  on  the  payments  in 
had  270,643 ;  Riga  in  1885  h^  175,332 ;  Khar-  eold  and  silver,  a  total  expenditure  of  267,032,- 
koff,  171,416;  Kieff  in  1887  had  170.216;  Kazan  149  mbles.  The  attempt  to  convert  the  debt, 
had  140,726in  1885;  Saratoff,  122.829;  Kishineff,  begun  in  1887,  was  facilitated  by  agricultural 
120,074;  Lodz,  113,418;  Vilna,  102,845.  prosperity,  and  by  the  end  of  1889  the  amount 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  Government  of  debt  on  which  the  interest  was  reduced  from 

for  the  financial  year  1889  were  927,035,000  mbles  5  to  4  per  cent,  was  610,000,000  mbles  in  gold. 
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The  Arin^. — ^The  Russian  Empire,  exclusive  84  unarmored  vessels,  56  unanned  steamen.  1 
of  Finland,  is  divided  into  18  mlutaiT  districts,  sailing  ship,  and  107  torpedo  boats  in  the  Baltic 
each  of  vhich  can  send  into  the  field  an  inde-  Sea ;  5  completed  and  1  unfinished  armored  ve»- 
pendent  army.  The  European  districts  or  cir-  sel^,  35  unarmored  ships  and  eunboats,  10  ud- 
cumscriptions  have  from  2  to  4  corps  d^armie  armed  steamers,  and  28  steam  launches,  and  23 
apiece,  in  all  20  corps,  composed,  as  a  rule,  of  2  torpedo  boats  in  the  Black  Sea ;  8  armed  and  7 
divisions  of  infantry,  1  division  of  cavalry,  2  unarmed  steamers  in  the  Caspian ;  and  40  ves- 
brigades  of  field  artillery^  and  2  batteries  of  sels  in  Siberia.  The  ^'Tchesma,**  **  Catherine 
horse  artillery.  There  are  102  infantry  regi-  11/*  and '*  Sinope '*  are  the  lar;pst  vessels  in  the 
ments  of  4  battalions.  The  men  are  now  armed  navy,  820  feet  long  and  60  wide,  with  16  inches 
with  the  Berdan  rifle  of  the  mode>  of  1870,  hav-  of  armor,  and  armed  with  six  50-ton  and  seven  G- 
ing  a  caliber  of  10^7  millimetres.  In  1800  10,-  inch  guns,  mounted  in  a  pear-shaped  redoubt  cov- 
500,000  rubles  were  appropriated  for  rearming  ered  with  14-inch  plates.  The  next  most  pow- 
the  troops  with  a  new  rifle  that  is  being  manu<  erful  ships  are  the  **  Alexander  II'*  and  **Nico- 
factured  in  Government  factories,  a  small-bore  las  I,**  826  feet  long  and  67  wide,  with  14-inch 
repeating  rifle,  which  will  be  introduced  grad-  armor  and  two  50-tou,  four  0-inch,  and  eight 
uaily.  It  is  2i  pounds  lighter  than  the  old  one,  has  6-inch  guns,  and  the  older  "  Peter  the  Great" 
a  range  one  half  greater,  and  can  fire  20  shots  a  Three  other  turret  ships  are  in  course  of  con- 
minutes.  It  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  defects  struction,  2  of  them  for  the  Black  Sea.  There 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  rifles.  The  cavalry,  are  6  belted  cruisers  and  a  partly  belted  bar- 
numbering  56  regiments  of  4  squadrons,  ex-  bette  cruiser,  all  of  modem  design,  with  armor 
elusive  of  the  Cossacks,  carry  the  Berdan  carbine  6  to  10  inches  thick,  carrying  d-inch  and  6-inch 
and  the  saber.  Each  brigade  of  field  artillery  guns,  and  three  deck-protected  cruisers  armed 
has  2  heavy  and  4  light  lotteries  of  4  pieces  in  with  6-inch  guns  have  lately  been  completed.  In 
time  of  peace,  and  8  on  the  war  footing.  Of  the  May,  1800,  an  armored  cruiser,  the  *^  Rurik," 
288  batteries,  of  which  12  are  armed  with  mount-  was  begun,  which  will  be  426  feet  long  and  67 
ain  guns  of  63*5  millimetres  caliber,  72  have  in  broad,  with  a  displacement  of  11,000  tons,  a  speed 
peace  the  war  complement  of  ^ns.  The  horse  of  18  knots  at  natural  draught,  and  coal  capa- 
natteries  have  eacn  6  light  pieces.     The  field  city  for  20,000  miles. 

guns,  of  the  model  of  1877,  have  106*8  milli-  Commerce.— The  value  of  the  imports  from 
metres  bore  for  the  light  and  86*0  millimetres  Europe  was  873,700,000,  from  Finland,  18J300,- 
for  the  heavy  batteries.  The  fortress  artillery,  000,  from  Asia,  50,000,000  rubles  in  1080,  mak- 
mortar  regiments,  train,  railroad  brigades,  sap-  ing  the  total  of  437,000,000  rubles.  The  exports 
pers  and  miners,  sharp-shooters,  and  most  of  tne  to  European  countries  were  687,000,000,  to  Tin- 
troops  in  Asia  are  outside  the  formations  of  the  land  17,600,000,  and  to  Asia  61,000,000  rubles; 
eorp8  d^armie.  The  army  is  recruited  in  24  lo-  total,  766,000,000  rubles.  From  Germany  came 
cal  districts,  divided  into  558  administrations.  124,315,000  rubles  of  imports ;  from  Great  Brit- 
Three  quarters  of  the  conscripts  of  Poland,  Es-  ain,  100,704,000  rubles ;  from  the  United  States, 
thonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Bessarabia  are  50,760,000  rubles ;  from  China,  27,280,000  rubles; 
scattered  through  all  the  Russian  infantry  regi-  from  France,  10,103,000  rubles;  from  Aostna- 
ments.  The  foot  artillery  is  recruited  locally,  Hungary,  18,779,000  nibles ;  from  Persia,  11, 650,- 
but  the  guards,  grenadiers  and  rifies,  cavalry,  000  rubles;  from  Belgium, 8,SS24,000 rubles;  from 
horse  and  reserve  artillery,  technical  troops,  etc.,  Italv,  7,581,000  rubles;  from  Turkey,  7,111,000 
are  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  parts  of  the  rubles;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  6,111,000 m- 
empire.  The  levy  of  recruits  for  1890  was  262,-  bles;  from  the  Netherlands,4,442,0i00 rubles:  from 
400  men,  inclusive  of  2,400  special  troops.    The  Roumania,  1,628,000  rubles ;  from  Denmark,  1,- 

Seace  effective  was  888^  battalions  of  foot  sol-  628,000  rubles ;  from  Greece.  1,156,000  rubles ; 

iers  of  all  classes,  having  15,673  officers  and  from  all  other  countries,  ^^,670,000  rubles.    Of 

426,604  men ;  344  squadrons  of  cavalry,  num-  the  exports,  274,377,000  rubles  went  to  Great 

bering  2,186  officers  and  57,862  men,  with  50,730  Britain,  192,345,000  rubles  to  Germany,  47,793,- 

horses ;  346  batteries  of  field  artillery,  number-  000  rubles  to  the  Netherlands,  42,803,000  mbles 

ing  2.048  officers  and  60,098  men ;  44  companies  to  France,  80,972,000  rubles  to  Austrxa-Hnngair, 

of  engineers,  numbering  772  officers  and  23,547  30,141,000  rubles  to  Italy,  26,196,000  nibles  to 

men ;  military  equipages,  428  officers  and  7,178  Belgium,  18,758,000  rubles  to  Turkey,  18,184,000 

men ;  reserves,  4,182  officers  and  63,263  men ;  rubles  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  11,648,000  rubles 

garrison  troops,  1,605  officers  and  38,428  men ;  to  Denmark,  8,819,000  rubles  to  Persia,  7,602,000 

epot  troops,  202  officers  and  4,836  men ;  Cossack  rubles  to  Roumania,  6,888,000  rublea  to  Greece, 

infantry,  150  officers  and  4,956  men ;  11  smiad-  1,522,000  rubles  to  the  United  States,  1,359,000 

rons  and  275  sotnias  of  Cossacks,  1,912  omcers  rubles  to  China,  and  51,555,000  rubles  to  aU  oth- 

and  44,714  men ;  Cossack  artillery,  100  officers  er  countries. 

and  3,340  men,  with  106  guns ;  2iB  sotnias  of  In  the  report  of  the  trade  with  other  countries 

militia  in  the  Caucasus,  71  officers  and  3,858  of  Europe  tne  imports  of  textile  materials  were 

men ;    custom-house  and  frontier  guards,  860  valued  at  126,870,000  rubles,  and  the  exports 

officers  and  28,500  men ;  total  peace  effective,  at  109,135,000 ;   the  exports  of  cereals  at  852,- 

30,184  officers  and  766,684  men,  with  152,886  030,000  rubles,  against   427,032,000  rubles-  in 

horses.    The  war  effective  is  reported  to  be  49,-  1888 ;  the  exports  of  timber  at  54^^,000  rubles; 

169  officers  and  2,348,158  men,  with    830,087  the  exports  of  linseed  at  45,178,000  rubles;  the 

horses,  not  counting  the  territorial  army  and  the  imports  of  tea  and  coffee  at  19,877,000  mUes ;  the 

Cossack  militia.  imports  of  coal  at  15,084,000  rubles;  the  exports 

The  Nary.— The  naval  forces  in  1889  consisted  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  at  6,333,000  rubles; 

of  24  ironclads,  including  3  under  construction,  the  imports  of  hides,  leather,  and  pdtiy  at  11,- 
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976,000  rubles,  and  the  exports  at  11,124,000  tres  of  wires.    The  internal  messages  numbered 

rubles;  the  exports  of  sugar  at  13,745,000  ru-  8,688,039;  foreign  messages  dispatched,  670,308 ; 

bles ;  the  exports  of  animals  at  12,955,000  ru-  foreign  messages  receivea,  727,122 ;  total,  includ- 

bles;  the  imports  of  tobacco  at  2,838,000,  and  ing  official  and  in  transit,  10,804,587.  The  receipts 

the  exports  at  1,048,000  rubles ;  the  imports  of  were  2,284,725  francs. 

dye  stuffs  at  15,784,000  rubles ;  the  exports  of  Finland. — ^The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  by 

hair  and  bristles  at  18,101,000  rubles ;  the  im-  the  treaty  of  1809  and  the  special  grant  of  Alex- 
ports  of  tissues,  trimmings,  and  apparel  at  9,933,-  ander  I,  renewed  by  his  successors,  has  preserved 
000  and  the  exports  at  10,282,000  rubles :  the  im-  some  of  its  ancient  constitutional  liberties.  A 
ports  of  raw  metals  at  24,238,000  rubles;  the  national  Parliament  is  convoked  every  three 
total  imports  of  alimentaiy  substances  at  85,-  years  to  consider  projects  of  law  submitted  by 
349,000, and  the  exports  at  397,937,000  rubles;  the  Emperor,  who  is  Grand  Duke  of  Finland, 
the  imports  of  raw  and  partly  manufactured  ma-  For  altering  the  Constitution  or  levying  taxes, 
terials  at  242,632,000,  and  tne  exports  at  254,-  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  four  Chambers  of 
835,000  rubles ;  the  imports  of  manufactured  ar-  Parliament,  representing  the  four  estates  of  the 
tides  at  75,223,000,  and  the  exports  at  21,858,000  nobles,  clergy,  burgesses,  and  peasants,  is  neces- 
rables.  The  imports  of  precious  metals  across  sary.  There  is  a  Senate  sitting  at  Helsing^ors, 
the  European  frontiers  were  9,349,000  and  the  the  members  of  which  are  nominated  by  the 
exports  17,411,000  rubles ;  and  the  imports  from  Crown,  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  adminis- 
Asia  were  1,815,000  and  the  exports  8,062,000  tration  of  the  duchy.  The  money  unit  is  the 
rubles.  The  imports  of  tea  overland  from  Asia  mark,  having  the  same  value  as  the  franc.  In 
in  1880 amounted  to  17,579,000  rubles;  textile  1888  the  customs  produced  16,484,000,  and  in 
materials,  10,190,000  rubles;  the  grain  exports  1889  over  19,000,000  marks.  During  the  trien- 
to  Asia  17,558,000  rubles;  the  exports  of  textile  nial  period  1888-'90  a  surplus  of  15.000,000 
manufactures,  2,485,000  rubles.  marks  accumulated  in  the  treasury.    The  ex- 

The  export  movement  was  checked  and  im-  ports  are  timber,  wood  pulp,  pai)er,  cardboard 

portation  stimulated  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  val<  and  paper  hangings,  iron  and  steel  goods,  but- 

ue  of  the  paper  ruble  in  the  summer  of  1890.  ter,  leather,  hides,  and  pitch.    Since  the  imposi- 

which  was  attributed  to  German  bourse  manipu-  tion  of  heavy  duties  on  Finnish  -products  in 

lators.    In  order  to  make  the  duties  correspond  1885  the  exports  to  Russia  have  steadily  de- 

with  the  altered  rate  of  exchange,  they  were  .dined,  while  those  to  England,  Germany,  and 

raised  all  around  20  per  cent,  by  a  ukase  issued  other  countries  have  grown, 

on  Au^.  80,  the  effect  of  which  was  neutralized  Bngsiflcatlon  of  Flnland.~The  polic^r  of 

by  an  immediate  further  rise  of  20  per  cent,  in  amalgamating  the   non- Russian   communities 

the  exchange  value  of  the  paper  ruble.  with  the  general  mass  of  the  Russian  nation  by 

Narigation. — In  1888  6w  yessels  were  en-  abolishing  their  guaranteed  autonomous  institu- 

tered  at  the  White  Sea  ports,  of  which  309  were  tions  and  promoting  conformity  with  the  state 

with  cargoes,  and  674  were  cleared  with  cargoes  religion   was   vigorously   prosecuted   in    1890. 

and 2 in  ballast;  6,965  were  entered  and  6,886  Pobodonstcheff.  the  procurator-general  of  the 

cleared  at  the  Baltic  ports,  3,553  of  the  former  Holy  Synod,  who  enueavored  to  wipe  out  th^ 

and  all  except  415  of  the  latter  carrying  cargoes;  Russian  sects    by  relentless  persecution,  used 

6J278  were  entered  and  6,227  clearea  at  the  ports  both  force  and  enticements  to  induce  the  Uniate 

of  the  Black  Sea,  4,745  arriving  and  only  908  Catholics  of  the  Polish  provinces  to  adopt  the 

going  away  without  cargoes ;  and  on  the  Cas-  orthodox   religion,  and  planted  churches  and 

plan  Sea  1,04M)  were  entered  and  1,005  were  missionaries  among  the  Lutherans  of  the  Baltic 

cleared.      For  the  entire  empire  the  arrivals  provinces.    The  separate  judicial  and  municipal 

numbered  14,971,  of  which  6,291  brought  car-  institutions  and  all  the  riabts  of  self-govern- 

goes.  and  the  departures  numbered  14,794,  of  ment  havine  been  abolished,  the  officials  could 

which  13J200  sailed  with  cargoes.    Of  the  total  proceed  without  restraint  in  their  task  of  up- 

number  entered  10,042,  and  of  the  vessels  cleared  rooting   the   German   language  and  forms  of 

9,917,  were  steamers.     Of  the  vessels  entered,  worship.     Pastors  who  resisted  ran   the  risk 

4,623  were  English,  2,623  Russian,  1,740  Swed-  of  being  deprived   of   their  incomes,   for  the 

ish  and  Norwegian,  1,711  German,  1,()50  Danish,  chuich  lands  and  endowments  that  were  former- 

830  Turkish,  652  Austrian,  and  185  Dutch,  etc.  ly  managedT  by  the  clergy  for  their  own  benefit. 

Railroads. — The  railroads  on  Sept.  1, 1890,  were  placed  in  charge  of  local  lay  committees 

had  a  total  length  of  26,554  versts  or  28,827  kil-  dominated  by  Russian  officials.    Candidates  for 

ometres,  without  reckoning  the  railroads  of  Fin-  the  ministry  were  compelled  to  seek  the  approval 

land,  measuring  1,825  kilometres,  and  the  Trans-  of  the  Czar  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  conflrma- 

caspian  line  of  1,433  kilometres.     The  gross  tion  was  required  also  for  Catholic  appointments 

earnings  of  the  state  railroads  in  188B  were  in. Poland.     In  South  Russia  the  Kussification 

279,444,817  francs.  of  the  once  favored  and  encouraged  German 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. — In  1888  there  passed  agricultural  colonies  was  begun,  and  ordinances 

through  the  post-office  157,121,000  domestic  and  were  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Kieff  to  repress 

l^,07o,000  foreign  letters,  17,300,000  domestic  and  restrict  their  influence, 

and  3,254,000  foreign  postal  cards,  19,006,000  do-  In  January,  a  commission  composed  of  mem- 

roestic  and  8,37^,(M)  foreign  papers  and  circu-  bers  of  the  Russian  Council  of  State  and  of  the 

lars.  and  11,994,000  money  letters  of  the  value  of  Finnish  Senate,  met  to  consider  a  project  for  se- 

16,299,985,000  francs.    The  receipts  were  75,259,-  curinfi"  a  closer  union  of  Finland  and  Russia  by 

133  and  the  expenses  91,787,784  francs.  abolishing  certain  constitutional  rights  of  the 

The  telegraphs  had  an  aggregate  length  in  grand  duchy.     The  commission  approved  the 

1888  of  122,020  kilometres,  with  1^4,637  kilome-  amalgamation  of   the  Finnish  customs,  post- 
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office,  and  railroad  system,  with  those  of  the  this  restrictioti,  thouf^h  by  special  law  of  1865 
empire  and  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  mechanics  could  obtain  licenses  to  live  tempora- 
currency  and  abolition  of  the  Finnish  gold  coin-  rily  outside  the  {>ale,  yrhich  comprises  the  west' 
age,  though  not  of  the  metallic  standard.  The  ern  frontier  provinces  and  Poland.  Within  the 
postal  service  of  the  empire  was  extended  to  pale  Jews  have  been  restricted  by  law  to  the 
Finland  by  a  nkase  issued  in  the  summer.  The  towns.  They  aro  unable  to  hold  real  estate  or 
law  introducing  the  Russian  silver  currency  was  to  employ  Christian  labor.  In  1890  the  Govem- 
promulgated  later.  On  the  recommendation  of  ment  unaertook  to  apply  the  laws  that  had  been 
the  Minister  of  Finance  the  paper  ruble  was  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter,  fiya  new  edict 
also  made  legal  tender  at  a  rate  nxed  monthly  in  all  Jews  in  villages,  with  the  exception  of  settlers 
accordance  with  the  quotations  of  the  London  in  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  established  before 
Exchange.  In  regard  to  the  separate  customs  1882,  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  residence 
frontier,  which  a  section  of  the  Finns  were  will-  in  the  cities.  The  licenses  of  artisans  were  with- 
ing  to  see  abolished  for  the  sake  of  extending  drawn ;  also  the  right  to  carry  on  trade  in  Riga, 
their  trade  in  Russia,  it  was  decided  to  leave  it  Libau,  Rostoff,  and  other  towns  beyond  ibe 
for  the  present  as  it  is,  lest  Finnish  competition  pale.  The  professions  and  the  Qovemment  serv- 
should  ruin  Russian  paper  mills  and  other  in-  ice  were  closed  altogether  to  persons  of  this 
•dustries.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  Czar  faith.  The  former  regulations  limited  the  pro- 
announced  his  purpose  of  incorporating  the  portion  of  Jewish  students  in  the  universities 
army  of  the  ducny  as  a  brigade  in  the  imperial  and  other  institutions  of  learning  to  5  per  cent 
army.  These  measures  were  all  preliminary  to  This  proportion  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  and 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  national  Govern-  from  many  schools  all  the  Jewish  students  were 
ment  that  Finland  has  enjoyed  by  special  con-  driven  away.  The  Council  of  State  considered 
cessions  of  the  Czars  since  1810,  and  the  reduc-  a  project  for  modifying  and  making  more 
tion  of  the  grand  duchy  to  a  province  of  the  stnngent  the  anti-Jewish  regulations  in  Decem- 
empire  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  prov-  ber.  The  zone  of  50  versts  from  the  frontier, 
inces.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  within  which  Jews  were  permitted  to  live,  was 
the  Constitution  of  Finland  with  the  view  of  its  to  be  increased  to  100  versts.  The  May  lav? 
complete  absorption.  were   extended   to  Poland,   which  was  before 

Tlie  Tolstoi  Reforms. — ^The  project  of  the  exempt  from  their  application.    Jewish  lawjen 

late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  miscalled  reform,  were  prohibited  from  practicing  except  by  special 

was  inaugurated  by  the  appointment,  on  Feb.  permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    £m- 

13,  1890,  of  district  chiefs  in  six  governments,  plo^ment  as  military  surgeons  and  in  any  ca- 

Instead  of  selecting  only  persons  of  superior  pacity  under  the  Government  was  taken  away 

education,  as  the  laws  as  approved  by  the  Em-  from  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  such  oc- 

peror  on  July  24, 1880,  prescribed,  it  was  found  cupations,  and  the  profession  of  engineering  was 

necessary   to    appoint   temporarily   men    who  shut  against  Jews,  who  were  also  forbidden  to 

seemed  fitted  for  the  office  without  regard  to  enga^  in  mining  operations  or  purchase  shares 

their  school  training.     Among  the  288  Nat"  in  mining  property.    It  was  calculated  that  by 

achalmki,  only  12  were  of  higher  military  rank  these    new  and  revived  edicts  about   2,000,000 

than  captain  and  10  of  corresponding  rank  in  persons  wero  suddenly  deprived  of  the  means  of 

the  civil  service,  while  not  more  than  1  per  cent  support    The  ri^ht  to  vote  for  members  of  the 

possessed  the  desired  university  education.    The  zematvos  or  provincial  councils  was  taken  away. 

introduction  of  the  new  administrative  system  in  Many  hundreds  of  small  towns  were  included  in 

six  more  governments  was  postponed  till  October,  the  category  of  country  villages,  and  the  Jewish 

and  the  scheme  was  subjected  to  modifications  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  principal  cities. 

in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained,  which  The  governors  of  many  provinces  by  admlnis- 

augured,  on  the  whole,  unfavorably  for  the  sue-  trative  decrees  added  arbitrary  regulations  of 

cess  of  the  project.  their  own  and  enforced  the  new  edicts  with  a 

Edicts  agminst  the  Jews. — ^The  Jewish  pop-  thoroughness  that  nothing  could  mitigate  but 

ulation  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  5,000,000.    A  bribery.    One  governor  issued  an  ordinance  per- 

partial  census  taken  recently  in  the  western  and  mitting  the  police  to  flog  Jews  publicly  who 

southwestern  provinces  makes  the  Jews  11*3  per  showed  them  or  any  Christians  disrespect    For- 

cent  of  the  wnole  population.    The'  total  num-  eign  Jews  were  generally   expelled  from    the 

ber  was  2,843,364,  of  whom  2,261,863  were  found  country,  except  those  who  became  merchants  of 

in  the  towns.    In  Odessa  they  number  73,389,  the  first  guild.    Bv  the  new  law,  apothecaries 

constituting  35'1   per  cent  of  the  population,  dentists,  physicians  assistants,  and  midwives,  as 

Since  1881  oppressive  regulations  and  popular  well  as  artisans,  are  expelled  from  the  places 

violence,  depriving  them  of  their  means  of  live-  where  they  have  been  livmgoutside  the  pale, 
lihood,  have  driven  large  numbers  to  emigrate       University  Troables.-?rhe  Russian  students 

to  England,  the  United  States,  and  other  coun-  are  constantly  restive  under  the  university  reg- 

tries.     This  movement  has  abated    since  the  ulations  of  1884,  which  suppressed  all  the  an- 

peasant   riots   against   the  Jews   that   spread  cient  rights  of  academic  seli-gpovemment  placed 

through  the  southern    provinces  in  1882  and  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  Goveniment 

1883.    According  to  the    laws  decreed  on  the  inspectors  and  the  students  under  surveillance, 

recommendation  of  Gen.  IgnatieflTs  commission  and  drove  away  the  best  of  the  professors.    At 

in    May,  1882,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  the  Petroffskj  Agricultural  Academy,  in  Moscow, 

strictly  enforced,  Jews  are  permitted  to  reside  the  officials  m  Febnil&ry  objected  to  a  students' 

in  only  sixteen  of  the  sixty-eight  governments  of  entertainment  at  which  strangers  were  admitted 

European  Russia.    Merehants  of  the  first  guild  and  refreshments  were  sold  for  the  benefit  it 

and  professional  men  are  alone  excepted  from  was  suspected,  of  political  exiles.    An  ordinanoe 
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was  posted  forbidding  outsiders  to  enter  the  house  of  the  exile  Notkine,  where  they  would 
baildings  without  permission  of  the  school  get  their  answer.  In  the  morning  a  police  officer 
authorities.  The  students  held  indignation  came  with  a  command  for  them  to  accompany 
meetings,  and  the  eoveming  body  decided  to  him  immediately  to  the  office  of  the  administra- 
expel  a  number.  The  director  was  mishandled  tion.  When  they  argued  about  the  contradictory 
in  the  course  of  the  dispute.  The  professors  nature  of  the  orders  he  left  in  anger,  and  imme- 
sympathized  with  the  students.  The  agitation  diately  afterward  Cossack  soldiers  broke  down 
spread  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  wnen  all  the  doors  and  struck  among  them  with  the 
tne  students  in  the  academy  were  arrested  and  butts  of  muskets.  Some  drew  their  revolvers, 
a  list  of  demands  was  formulated,  as  follows :  shots  were  fired  and  returned,  one  of  the  prison- 
1.  Autonomy  of  the  universities  and  superior  ers  wounded  the  governor,  who  appeared  on  the 
schools,  according  to  the  statute  of  1863;  2.  scene,  the  soldiers  drew  up  outside  and  fired  into 
Complete  freedom  of  teaching ;  8.  Admission  of  the  house,  and  when  the  deadly  work  was  over 
Jews  with  the  same  rights  as  other  students ;  4.  it  was  found  that  6  exiles  had  been  killed  and 
Free  access  to  the  universities  without  distinction  9  wounded.  Gen.  Ignatieff,  the  Governor  of 
of  belief,  nationality,  social  rank,  or  sex ;  5.  Free-  Eastern  Siberia,  ordered  a  court-martial,  which 
dom  of  meeting  and  recognition  of  the  students*  found  all  the  exiles  euilty,  except  one,  and  sen- 
societies;  6.  Establishment  of  a  students'  court  tenced  8  to  be  hanged  and  many  others  to  long 
or  council ;  7.  Abolition  of  police  inspection  and  terms  of  penal  servitude.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
authority  ;  8.  Reduction  of.  fees  to  tne  scale  of  pectations  that  were  cntei1;ained  outside  of 
1863.  The  students  of  Dorpat,  Warsaw,  St  Pe-  Russia,  the  persons  who  were  responsible  for 
tersburg,  KharkofF,  Kieft,  and  Odessa  held  mass  the  butchery  were  not  disciplined.  Ostashine 
meetings  to  demand  the  restoration  of  autonomy  was  even  rewarded  for  his  energy  by  being  made 
and  subscribe  to  lists  of  grievances  of  the  same  permanent  governor  of  the  provmce. 
tenor  as  that  of  the  Moscow  students.  The  Not  long  after  these  events  transpired,  another 
movement  began  to  spread  beyond  the  universi-  tale  of  horror  came  from  Eastern  Siberia  that 
ties,  when  the  students  were  incarcerated  bv  produced  a  profounder  impression  in  Russia, 
hundreds  and  expelled  from  the  schools.  It  took  The  female  prisoners  at  Kara  had  lon^  com- 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  agitation  for  free  Dlained  of  the  brutal  insolence  of  the  director, 
institutions.  Pamphlets  printed  on  secret  presses  Masukoff.  Madame  Soluzeff-Kovalsky,  who  was 
or  smuggled  from  abroad  demanded  the  aboli-  to  be  transferred  to  Verkne-Udinsk,  was  dragged 
tion  of  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Czar.  These  from  her  bed,  stripped,  and  clothed  in  a  con- 
were  scattered  in  churches,  tea  shops,  and  rail-  vict's  dress.  Her  companions  entered  a  formal 
road  cars,  or  left  in  letter*  boxes,  without  the  complaint,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  they  ab- 
police  being  able  to  detect  the  persons  engaged  stained  in  concert  from  food  for  eighteen  days,  at 
m  the  distribution.  The  agitation  was  kept  up  the  end  of  which  Masukofl  offered  his  resigna- 
bv  the  circulation  of  portraits  of  Alexander  II,  tion.  This  the  Governor-General,  Baron  Korf, 
the  emancipator  of  tne  serfs  and  projector  of  would  not  accept.  The  women  starved  thera- 
constitutional  reform,  until  the  sale  of  the  pict-  selves  again  for  a  week,  and  were  only  induced 
uies  was  prohibited.  The  Agricultural  Academy  to  take  K>od  by  a  false  tale — that  the  lailer  had 
and  the  University  of  Moscow  and  the  Techno-  been  displaced.  When  they  learned  the  decep- 
logical  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg  were  closed  for  tion  they  organized  a  third  hunger  strike,  which 
several  weeks.  From  the  first  named  58  students  lasted  twenty-two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  Ma^ 
were  excluded ;  from  the  Moscow  University,  dame  Nahyda  Sihida  went  to  the  director  and 
55 ;  from  the  St.  Petersburg  University,  22 ;  from  slapped  his  face,  after  calling  him  avillain.  Baron 
the  Technological  Institute,  25 ;  from  the  School  Korf  telegraphed  orders  to  punish  any  act  of  re- 
of  Forestry,  15;  from  the  Veterinary  Institution  hellion  with  flogging.  The  male  prisoners  signed 
in  Kharkoff,  17.  a  declaration,  informing  the  authorities  that  they 
Siberian  Atrocities. — In  the  beginning  of  would  destroy  themselves  in  a  body  if  corporal 
1890  the  newspapers  of  Europe  j^ave  the  details  punishment  was  inflicted  on  anv  political  pris- 
of  a  cruel  massacre  of  political  prisoners  in  East-  oner.  Although  the  surgeon  declared  her  unable 
em  Siberia.  About  30  persons  of  both  sexes  to  bear  the  punishment,  Madame  Sihida  was 
who  had  been  exiled  by  administrative  order  finally,  by  order  of  the  superior  prison  authori- 
were  at  Yakutsk,  the  last  station  before  crossing  ties,  tiaken  into  the  prison  yard  and  beaten  with 
the  mountains  and  snowy  plains  to  Verkhoiansk  100  lashes,  from  which  she  died.  Three  of  her 
and  Kolimsk.  The  acting  governer,  Ostashine,  companions  poisoned  themselves  to  death,  and 
refused  to  advance  a  sufficient  allowance  of  when  the  facts  came  to  be  known  in  the  men's 
money  to  enable  them  to  procure  food  for  the  prison  all  the  80  prisoners  swallowed  poison, 
journey,  and  made  a  change  in  the  rules  that  re-  The  convulsions  of  2  who  died  warned  the  jail- 
duced  the  quantity  of  provisions  that  they  were  ers,  who  forced  the  rest  to  take  emetics, 
allowed  to  take.  A  collective  petition  to  the  au-  Nihilistic  Activity. — The  refugee  propa- 
thorities  being  treated  as  seditious  in  Russia,  gandists.of  Nihilism,  after  being  'expelled  from 
they  each  signed  a  letter  protesting  that  the  new  Switzerland,  made  Paris  their  headquarters.  A 
orders  would  entail  suffering  on  all  and  death  band  of  young  persons,  who  had  been  stud^in^ 
to  the  weak,  and  went  in  a  body  to  the  office  of  medicine  and  otner  branches  in  the  Swiss  and 
the  provincial  administration  to  present  their  French  schools,  en^ged  in  making  bombs.  Ex- 
remonstrance.  The  governor,  vexed  at  these  perimcnts  with  ex|3osives  in  the  woods  at  Raincy 
proceeding,  was  determined  to  treat  them  as  put  the  police  on  their  track,  and  on  Mav  29 
rebels  acfamst  his  authority.  They  were  ordered  simultaneous  arrests  were  made  of  13  individuals 
not  to  show  themselves  again  at  the  Government  named :  Reinstein  and  his  wife,  Nakachizo,  Ste- 
Office,  but  to  assemble  on  the  morrow  at  the  panoff,  Katchinzeff,  Bcrdichcvsky,  Levoff,  Orloff- 
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sky,  Lavrenius,  Achkinazi,  Demski,  Mile.  Brom-  ovsky  were  brought  up  for  trial  three  weeks  later, 
berk  and  Mile.  Fedorovna.  The  founder  of  the  and  the  trial  lasted  tul  the  end  of  the  year. 
Socialistic  party  in  Poland,  Mendelssohn,  was,  at  The  constitutional  agitation,  as  it  was  called, 
the  instance  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  arrested  was  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  students*  dis- 
likewise,  but  was  discharged  because  no  connec-  turbanoes ;  but  the  stories  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
tion  could  be  traced  between  him  and  the  others,  political  exiles  had  done  much  to  produce  the 
Loaded  bombs,  bottles  of  explosives,  and  tools  ferment,  and  a  letter  written  by  Mrae.  T^ebri- 
for  making  copper  bombs  were  found  in  the  kova,  a  lady  widely  known  from  her  writings  cm 
houses  of  several.  They  were  tried,  and  on  July  female  education,  who  had  never  before  Uken 
6  Reinstein,  Nakachizo,  Katchinzefl,  Lavrenius,  part  in  political  discussions,  had  contributed  s^iU 
Levoif,  and  Orloffsky  were  sentenced  to  three  more  to  the  excitement,  which,  in  turn,  communis 
years'  imprisonment.  Gen.  Seliverstofl,  who  had  cated  a  fresh  impulse  to  Nihilistic  activities  and 
succeedea  Gen.  MesentzofF  as  Chief  of  the  Third  gave  rise  to  renewed  plots  against  the  life  of 
Section,  but  had  lost  his  post  because  his  fear  of  the  Ckar.  Mme.  Tshebrikova^  epistle  was  ad- 
being  murdered  like  his  predecessor  had  betrayed  dressed  to  the  Czar,  and  a  copy  was  delivered  to 
him  into  an  act  of  cowardice,  was  living  in  re-  each  of  the  ministers.  In  it  she  described  the 
tirement  at  Paris,  and  was  penerally  suspected  of  evil  results  of  the  suppression  of  free  speech  and 
being  the  chief  organizer  of  the  Russian  political  all  popular  liberties  and  the  return  to  the  glocHny 
police  in  the  French  capitaL  On  Nov.  18  he  was  tyranny  of  Nicholas  I,  which  Count  TolsUn  ami 
fatally  shot  bya  Polish  Hebrew  named  Podlevsky.  other  functionaries  had  counseled  alter  the 
Some  French  journalists  aided  the  escape  of  the  murder  of  Alexander  II  as  the  only  means  of 
murderer  to  Spain.  Ue  was  subsequently  arrested  saving  the  autocracy.  The  autocracy,  she  said, 
at  Olot,  and  tne  abettors  of  his  flight,  liabruyere,  was  practically  one  of  the  public  functionaries, 
Gregroire,  and  Mme.  Duc-Quercy,  were  tried  and  for  the  Em{>eror  is  obliged  to  ^ee  only  what  the 
convicted  on  their  own  declarations.  Mendels-  Tchinavnifei  permit  him  to  see.  Revolution  and 
sohn  was  again  arrested  and  was  detained  in  terrorism  were  not  the  fruit  of  the  reforms  of  Al- 
prison  for  weeks,  and  finally  expelled.  exanderll,  since  obliterated,  but  of  the  tardiness 
In  the  early  part  of  November  the  police  of  St.  and  InsutBciency  of  those  reforms.  At  present 
Petersburg  searched  the  house  of  a  privy  coun-  the  country  is  governed  without  law  according 
cilor,  a  high  official  of  the  Holy  Svnod,  to  which  to  the  caprice  of  functionaries  who  abase  their 
their  attention  had  been  directed  by  an  anony-  power  for  the  gratification  of  spite  and  passion 
mous  letter.  There  they  found,  in  the  apartment  and  the  advancement  of  their  private  interests, 
of  the  offlciars  niece,  Olgu  Ivanovsky,  proclam-  Spoliation  and  excesses  go  unpunished.  Each 
ations,  manuscripts  in  cipher,  some  dynamite,  governor  is  an  autocrat  in  his  Drovinoe,  each 
and  letters  from  Nihilists  in  the  Russian  prov-  lapravnik  in  his  district,  each  Stanavai  in  his 
inces  and  in  foreign  countries.  On  the  eviaence  canton,  and  each  Ourtadnik  in  his  village.  By 
furnished  by  these  documents,  a  large  number  closing  the  high  schools  and  universities  to 
of  persons  were  arrested  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  younp^  men  without  fortunes,  the  Minister  of 
other  towns.  Five  prisoners,  who  had  been  ar-  Public  Instruction  had  irritated  the  poorer  see- 
rested  some  time  before,  were  tried  before  a  sec-  tion  of  the  nobility  and  other  elates,  and  the 
tion  of  the  Senate  in  the  middle  of  November,  regulation  restricting  students  to  the  schools 
They  were  Sophie  GQnzberg,  a  Jewess  from  and  universities  of  tneir  own  districts  and  all 
Kertch,  who  was  intimately  associated  with  Olga  his  other  measures  tended  to  stifle  education. 
Ivanovsky ;  Michael  Stoyanofsky,  a  Jewish  stu-  The  Czar  and  his  family  had  nearly  paid  with 
dent  in  the  University ;  Leib  Freifeld,  son  of  a  their  lives  for  the  suppression  of  exposures  in 
Jewish  merchant ;  Alexis  Orotchko,  a  soldier  in  the  press  of  the  jobberv  and  corruption  in  the 
thefortressofSebastopol;  and  Peter  Dooshefsky,  construction  of  railroads.  The  policy  of  perse- 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  in  the  garrison  of  Cron-  cuting  thought  drives  the  vouth  of  the  country 
stadt  The  men  were  all  acquaintances  and  into  the  camp  of  the  revolutionists.  The  Gov- 
helpers  of  Sophie  GQnzberg,  and  the  band  was  emment  employs  provocating  agents  in  the  Ki- 
discovered  through  a  slip  of  paper  threatening  hilistio  press  and  accepts  with  open  arms  and 
the  assassination  of  the  Czar,  wnich  was  found  in  believes  without  question  the  revolutionists  who 
her  purse  that  she  had  left  inadvertently  in  a  can  be  induced  to  betray  their  associates.  On 
tobacco  shop.  Lieut  Tchijefsky  and  oimon  their  testimony  and  that  of  police  spies  interested 
Stoyanofsky,  who  were  arrested  at  the  same  time  in  securing  convictions,  political  prisoners^  some- 
with  the  others,  became  insane  in  prison.  The  times  children  of  fourteen  years,  are  consigned  to 
GQnzberg  woman  had  been  an  active  agent  in  solitary  confinement  or  to  the  often  fatal  hard- 
spreading  the  revolutionary  propaganda  in  the  ships  of  exile.  Offenses  that  would  be  punished 
army,  and  had  the  co-operation  of  the  officer  in  Austria  with  two  weeks*  imprisonment  entail 
who  went  mad  and  of  tiieut.  Yastreboff,  who  twelve  years  of  banishment  to  Eastern  Siberia, 
had  recently  died.  Dooshefsky's  complicity  was  And  when  le^  proofs  are  wanting  an  adminis- 
not  proved,  and  he  alone  of  tne  6  pnsoners  was  trative  order  is  signed  on  the  m^re  suspicion  of 
acquitted.  The  others  were  condemned  to  death,  the  police  functionaries  for  the  deportation  of 
The  first  5  prisoners  of  the  circle  of  Olga  Ivan-  persons  to  that  deadly  climate. 
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SABBATH    UNION,   AMERICAN.    The  bodies  of  many  kinds,  and  from  individuals. 

American  Sabbath  Union  was  organized  Dec.  A  certificate  of  incorporation  had  been  taken 

12,  1888,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  basis,  as  oat  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

declared  in  its  constitution,  of  **  the  Divine  au-  and  was  accepted  by  the  meeting.    It  was  re- 

thorit  J  and  universal  and  perpetual  obligation  solved  to  re<}uest  Congress  to  pass  a  law  requiring 

of  the  Sabbath,  as  manifested  in  the  order  and  the  Columbian  Exhibition  to  be  closed  on  the 

constitntion  of  nature,  declared  in  the  revealed  Lord's  Day,  and  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  to 

will  of  God,  formulated  in  the  fourth  comifaand-  close  the  aaloons  and  other  places  of  traffic  in 

ment  of  the  moral  law^  interpreted  and  applied  Chicago  on  Sundays  during  the  exhibition.    A 

by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  trans-  recommendation  was  addressed  to  workingmen 

ferred  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  Day,  that  they  endeavor  to  obtain  the  Lord's  Day  as 

by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  approved  by  its  a  day  of  rest  for  themselves  and  their  families, 

beneficent  influence  upon  personal  and  national  The  treasurer  reported  that  his  receipts  for  the 

life."     Its  object  is  to  preserve  the  Christian  vear  had  been  $10,219,  all  of  which,  except  $84, 

Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship.    Its  or-  had  been  disbureed. 

ganization  includes  a  president,  Col.  Elliott  F.  SALT,  NEW  FIELDS  OF.  Recent  reports  to 
Shepard,  three  vice-presidents  at  laree,  a  vice-  the  Legislature  of  New  York  show  that  the  salt 
president  representing  each  religious  denomina-  brine  from  the  State  reservation  at  Syracuse  is 
tion  which  has  officiaQy  appointed  representative  decreasing  both  in  quantity  and  in  strength. 
members,  and  one  vice-president  from  each  State  Several  test  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  reserva- 
and  Territory  of  the  Union,  and  three  secreta-  tion  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  and 
lies — the  General  Secretary,  a  Secretary  of  Pub-  stronger  brine,  but  thus  far  without  success, 
lications,  and  a  Corresponding  Secretaiy.  Eight  Outside  of  the  reservation,  within  a  few  miles  of 
districts  are  establishea  and  defined  in  the  United  Syracuse,  a  bore  has  been  made  through  785  feet 
States,  each  of  which  has  its  own  district  com-  of  shale,  then  500  feet  of  limestone,  when  nnder- 
mittee  and  secretary,  having  charge  of  the  work  neath,  at  a  depth  of  1,210  feet  from  the  sui^ace, 
of  the  union  within  its  borders ;  and  the  control  the  salt  was  found  **  in  place."  It  is  proposed 
of  the  general  work  of  the  union  during  the  in-  that  the  rock  salt  be  converted  into  saturated 
terim  of  its  annual  sessions  is  intrust^  to  an  brine  and,  bv  a  system  of  piping,  the  brine  be 
executive  committee.  Provision  is  made  in  the  brought  to  the  city.  Satnratea  brine  can  be  con- 
oonstitution  for  the  organixation  of  Sabbath  con-  verted  into  salt  for  market  at  83  per  cent,  less 
ventions,  and  State,  county,  city,  and  village  as-  cost  than  brine  pumped  from  the  State  wells. 
Bociations,  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  union.  At  its  There  is  also  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  fuel, 
first  anniversary  meeting,  held  in  Washington  besides  a  saving  of  the  State  duty.  On  the  Syra- 
in  December,  1889,  the  union  recommended  an  cuse  reservation  the  ^eat  cause  of  the  decline  of 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  the  salt  production  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
States,  so  that  the  President's  term  of  office  fact  that  the  salt  of  Michigan  is  produced  with 
should  begin  on  the  first  Wednesdav,  instead  of  much  less  expense  for  fuel ;  but,  more  than  all, 
the  fourth  day  of  March ;  suggested  the  enact-  because  the  mining  of  salt  in  Livingston  and 
ment  in  all  the  States  of  such  statutes  ^  as  shall  other  counties  of  mw  York  has  become  prac- 
best  preserve  tiie  rights  of  all  classes  to  the  ticable.  The  shaft  at  Piffard,  Livingston  Coun- 
weekly  rest  dav,  and  promote  the  moral  welfare  ty,  has  reached  a  depth  of  1,140  feet,  but  in  the 
of  the  people'  ;  advised  the  application  of  pro-  last  180  feet  there  was  a  total  of  88  feet  of  rock 
hibitory  Sunday  laws  to  the  sale  of  newspapers,  salt,  two  veins  of  which  were  22  and  58  feet,  re- 
candy,  cigars,  and  tobacco ;  and  urged  individual  spectively,  with  small  strips  of  shale  between. 
Sabbath  observance,  in  the  terms  of  the  fourth  The  salt  oeds  of  western  New  York  extend  about 
commandment,  upon  all  the  people.  It  pledged  120  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  50  miles 
itself  to  co-operate  with  law  ana  order  societies  from  north  to  south.  The  area  of  the  salt-bed 
in  efforts  to  close  liquor  saloons,  as  constituting  territory  is  therefore  nearly  5,000  square  miles, 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  works  to  be  and  the  average  thickness  is  40  feet.  This  means 
encoiftraged  bv  it.  that    the    supply  is   practically  inexhaustible. 

The  second  anniversary  meeting  was  held  in  Some  of  this  salt  is  now  sent  to  Svrncuse  to  im- 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  8  and  9, 1800.  Reports  were  prove  the  quality  of  the  brine  on  the  State  reser- 
presentea  on  the  eenersJ  Sabbath  work ;  on  the  vation.  The  brine  from  western  New  York 
organization  of  allied  Sabbath  societies  in  vari-  holds  an  exceptionally  small  proportion  of  the 
ous  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  con-  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  This  has 
ditions  of  the  Sabbath  movement  in  New  Eng-  made  it  possible  for  a  ton  of  coal  to  produce 
land,  Ohio,  and  California.  The  representatives  more  salt  in  the  Warsaw  region  than  can  be  pro- 
of the  society  had  been  active  in  forwarding  duced  by  one  in  Syracuse.  Under  the  former 
petitions  to  the  World's  Columbian  Fair  Com-  tariff  the  duty  on  foreign  salts  was  8  cents  per 
mission,  reouestinff  that  the  World's  Fair  in  Chi-  hundred,  or  22  cents  for  a  barrel  of  280  pounds. 
cago  in  18fiS  should  be  closed  on  every  Sunday  The  new  McKinlev  tariff  places  the  same  duty 
during  its  continuance.  Nearly  five  hundred  on  salt  in  bulk,  and  12  cents  per  hundred  in  bags, 
such  petitions  had  been  received  from  all  the  Salt  having  dropped  from  $1.80  a  barrel  in  1860 
States  of  the  Union  but  five,  from  repesentative  to  less  than  one  third  of  that  amount  in  1890,  the 
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saving  of  the  two  thirds  has  been  an  aggregate  from  the  tax  on  spirits.    The  expenditures  vere 

of  about  110,000,000  to  the  people  of  the  United  $4,037,000.    The  internal  debt  m  1889  was  $5,- 

States.  There  is  now  a  contest  oetween  the  brine  889,000,  and  there  was  a  foreign  debt  of  £800,- 

manufacturers  and  those  who  mine  salt  from  the  000.     The  imports  in  1889  amounted  to  $2,- 

western  part  of  New  York  over  the  proposed  sale  878,000,  of  which  $958,000  came  from  Great 

of  the  State  reservation.    The  production  of  salt  Britain,  $087,000  from  Central  and  South  Amer- 

in  Michigan  is  still  carried  on  from  the  brine,  ican  countries,  $588,000  from  the  United  States, 

the  cheapness  of  fuel  in  that  locality  giving  the  $825,000  from  Germany,  $816,000  from  France, 

makers  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  Syracuse,  and  $104,000  from  Italy  and  Spain.    The  total 

In  Lincoln  County,  Nevada,  the  immense  de-  value  of  the  exports  was  $5,489,000,  of  which 

X>osits  of  rock  salt  are  easily  reached  from  the  $1,515,000  went  to  the  United  States,  $1,117,000 

surface ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  man  can  quarry  to  Germany,  $1,006,000  to  France,  $919,000  to 

and  wheel  out  five  tons  a  dav.    It  is  only  neces-  Great  Britain,  $522,000  to  Italy,  $637,000  to 

sary  to  ^ind  it  to  render  it  fit  for  dairy  or  table  Central  and  South  America,  and    $17,000  t« 

use.    Hitherto  this  salt  has  not  been  a  factor  in  Spain.    The  exports  of  coffee  were  valued  at 

the  market,  because  the  salt  fields  were  not  pene-  $8,502,000;   of   indigo,  $1,205,000;  of    suzar, 

trated  by  the  railroads.  $200,000 ;  of  silver,  $171,000 ;  of  tobacco,  $ld0,- 

Recent  borings  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  000;  of  balsam  of  Pern,  $74,000. 
shown  the  presence  of  several  thick  veins  of  salt.  ReTOlntloD. — Gen.  Menendez,  who  defeated 
At  the  depth  of  2,500  feet  the  first  was  encoun-  Gen.  Figueroa  and  the  Zaldivar  faction  in  1885, 
tered,  and  after  an  interval  of  50  feet  the  second ;  and  frustrated  the  plan  of  Bairios  to  nnite  the 
80  feet  below  the  second,  and  at  a  depth  of  8,400  five  Central  American  republics  in  one  confed- 
feet,  was  found  a  great  vein,  which  promised  to  eracy,  fell  in  time  under  the  inflnence  of  the 
be  so  thick  that  the  idea  of  finding  gas  was  Guatemalans,  and,  in  1888,  joined  Gen.  Bogrin, 
abandoned,  and  the  well  was  clearea  out  and  of  Honduras,  and  the  other  presidents,  in  sign- 
dosed  temporarily.  The  salt  from  these  veins  is  ing  a  declaration  in  favor  of  union.  This  start- 
now  being  mined.  ed  afresh  the  old  conflict  between  the  Unionists 

On  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  west  of  the  Missis-  and  the  more  powerful  party  opposed  to  union 

sippi  river,  a  cluster  of  islands  forms  what  is  in  Salvador.    On  June  22, 1890,  at  the  conclusion 

known  as  Petite  Anse  Isle,  which  has  been  for  of  a  banquet  given  on  the  anniversary  of  his 

some  years  noted  for  beds  of  salt.    It  has  salt  99  triumphant  occupation  of  the  capital  five  years 

per  cent,  pure,  which  is  said  to  be  the  purest  before,  the  President  was  mysteriouslv  mnrdered 

found  in  tne  world.    The  main  bed  is  from  800  by  nolitical  enemies.    Gen.  Alelesio  Marcial  sud- 

to  400  feet  in  depth.    The  mining  in  this  locality  denlv  entered  the  ball-room,  and  announced  a 

has  been  developed  to  a  very  large  extent  within  revolt  a^inst  the  existinj^  Government,  under 

the  past  two  years.  the  leaoership  of  Gen.  Ezeta,  who  had  come 

In  1887  borings  were  made  in  Reno  County,  from  Santa  Anna  with  600  men.    He  demanded 

Kansas,  which  struck  a  bed  of  salt  about  500  feet  the  deposition  of  President  Menendez,  who  was 

from  the  surface.    The  bed  was  found  to  be  800  pursued  by  revolutionists  into  an  upper  cham- 

or  400  feet  thick  of  pure  salt,  with  the  exception  oer,  and  in  the  struggle  he  was  killed  and  Gen. 

of  two  or  three  thin  layers  of  soapstone.    The  Marcial  was  shot  by  Gen.  Martinez,  who  was  taken 

field  is  many  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  estimated  prisoner  by  Ezeta*s  soldiers.    The  revolutionists 

that  ever^  square  acre  has  2,000,000  barrels  of  obtained  possession  of  the  barracks  after  a  brief 

salt.    Thirteen  factories  are  now  producing  salt  conflict,  in  which  28  men  were  slain.    Gen.  Carlos 

from  this  bed.  Ezeta,  commander  of  the  victorious  troops,  was 

A  salt  manufacturer  of  Austria  has  invented  a  proclaimed  Provisional  President  by  the  army. 
method  that  quickens  the  process  of  production        Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar,  who  had  been  living*  in 

without  the  risk  of  damage  to  the  product,  and  Paris,  joined  Gen.  Fabio  Moran  and  other  parti- 

without  increasing  the  absolute  heat.   It  also  re-  sans,  who  worked  toeether  for  his  restoration  to 

duces  the  expense  of  working  and  maintenance,  power.    Gen.  Camillo  Alvarez,  in  Guatemala, 

The  invention  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  aimed  also  to  supplant  Ezeta.    The  Vioe-Piesi- 

boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  lowered  bv  reducing  dent  and  constitutional  successor  of  Menendez 

the  pressure.  The  evaporation  of  any  liquid  con-  actually  set  up  a  rival  government  on  the  border 

tains  a  certain  amount  of  latent  heat,  which  is  of   Honduras.     The  President  of    Guatemala 

sufficient  to  evaporate  another  quantity  of  liquid,  mobilized  his  troops  and  threatened  to  interfere 

provided  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter  is  below  to  put  an  end  to  the  unconstitutional  stale  of 

the  temperature  of  the  steam  used.  afibirs  in  Salvador.     Encounters  betwecAi  the 

SALY ADOB,  a  republic  in  Central  America,  forces  of  Ezeta  and  his  enemies,  aided  bv  their 

Gen.  Francisco  Menendez  was  proclaimed  Pro-  friends  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  resulted  in 

visional  President  on  June  19,  1885,  and  on  favor  of  the  Provisional  President  (see  Guate- 

March  1, 1887,  was  elected  for  a  regular  term  of  mala),  and  the  intervention  of  Gen.  Barillas  and 

four  years.  Gen.  Bo^r^  had  the  effect  of  rallying  the  peo- 

The  people  of  Salvador  are  more  largely  of  pie  to  his  support.    The  defeat  of  Gen.  Rivas. 

Spanish   origin    than    the   inhabitants   of  the  after  a  sanguinary  struggle  for  the  possession  of 

neighboring  republics.    The  area  of  the  repub-  the  capital,  consolidated  his  power,  and  soon 

lie  is  7,225  square  miles,  and  the  population,  as  afterward  the  Guatemalan  President  was  induced 

returned  in  the  census  of  Jan.  1,  1880,  was  by  the  members  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  ccms 

651,180,  consisting  of  818,829  males  and  882,-  to  agree  to  a  peace  on  condition  that  the  people 

801  females.    The  budget  for  1889  makes  the  of  Salvador  should  be  allowed  a  free  ezpressioQ 

total  receipts  $4,110,000,  of  which  $2,252,000  in  the  choice  of  their  President.    Gen.  Rivvs. 

were  derived  from  import  duties  and  $1,219,000  who  was  a  supporter  of  Vice-President  AjAla» 
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raised  a  force  of  2,000  men  in  Honduras,  marched  nicipal  magistrate.    The  Samoa  n  Govern  men  t  is 

on  the  capital  and  seized  the  artillery  barracks,  allowed  to  collect  certain  specified  duties  only  on 

while  Ezeta's  array  was  on  the  frontier  of  Guate-  foreign  merchandise,  but  is  free  to  levy  taxes  on 

mala,  encamped  opposite  the  army  of  volunteers  the  natives,  and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 

that  threatened  his  overthrow,   behind  whom  c<msul$,  impose  taxes  on  land  outside  the  munici- 

were  posted  menacingly  the  regular  trooos  of  pal  district,  provided  the  projierty  of  natives  and 

Guatemala.     Gen.  Antonia  Ezeta  was  ordered  foreigners  is  taxed  equally.    Land  still  held  by 

from  the  frontier  with  2,000  men,  and  reaching  Samoans  is,  in  geneial,  incapable  ol  being  sold 

San  Salvador,  he  attacked  Gen.  Rivas  vigorously,  to  white  people. 

and  recaptured  the  city  and  fortress.  The  city  The  delay  in  the  appointment  of  a  chief  jus- 
suffered  much  during  the  siege  of  two  days.  tice.  due  to  disagreement  of  the  powers,  and 
Kivas  was  captured  and  publicly  shot.  Promi-  in  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government, 
nent  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  rebell-  was  a  cause  for  the  recrudescence  of  the  civil 
ion  were  executed  unless  they  could  flee  to  for-  strife  between  the  rival  claimants  for  the  throne, 
eign  parts.  The  Congress  met  in  September  Malietoa  had  possession  of  the  ports  of  Savaii 
and  unanimously  elected  Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta  to  and  Upolu,  but  in  the  interior  the  people  sup- 
act  as  Provisional  President  till  March  1,  1891.  iwrted  Tamasese  or  Mataafa,  and  refused  to  ac- 
The  treaty  with  Guatemala  was  ratified  by  Con-  knowledge  the  restored  King.  Judge  Ceder- 
gress  on  Ssept  22,  with  the  exception  of  two  arti-  krantz  arrived  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
ties  that  seemed  an  intrusion  into  the  sover-  SANTO  DOMINC^O,  a  republic  occupying 
eignty  of  Salvador,  which,  notwithstanding  an  the  eastern  part  of  the  West  Indian  island  of 
explanatory  declaration  interpreting  them  in  the  same  name.  According  to  the  Constitution 
the  contrary  sense,  were  reserved  for  reconsider-  of  Nov.  24, 1844,  modified  on  Nov.  17, 1888,  the 
ation.  Salvador,  being  anxious  to  have  separate  members  of  Congress,  2  for  each  of  the  10  prov- 
representatives  from  the  United  States  and  other  inces,  and  the  President  and  Vice-PiTsident  of 
iwwers,  which  have  hitherto  accredited  their  dip-  the  republic,  are  elected  for  four  years  by  indi- 
lomatic  representatives  to  all  five  republics,  ap-  rect  suffrage.  The  President  is' Gen.  IJlisses 
pointed  Geronimo  Pou  minister  to  Mexico  and  Heureaux,  elected  in  1866. 
the  United  States,  and  on  Oct.  30,  a  Salvadorian  The  area  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  18,- 
legation  was  created  at  Washington,  and  Gen.  045  square  miles,  liie  population  in  1888  was 
Benjamin  Molhio  Guirolawas  appointed  envoy  estimated  at  417,000.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.  are  blacks  and  mulattoes,  speaking  Spanisn,  and 
SAMOA,  a  kin^om  occupying  a  group  of  14  to  some  extent  French  and  English.  There  is  a 
volcanic  islands  in  the  south  Pacific.  Their  larger  white  population  than  in  the  neighboring 
area  is  2,787  square  kilometres,  or  1,701  square  republic  of  Hayti,  consisting  of  descendants  of 
miles.  The  natives  number  about  36,000.  Ger-  Spanish  settlers.  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital 
niany,Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  signed  city,  has  about  25,000  inhabitants.  The  revenue 
an  act,  at  Berlin,  on  June  14, 1880.  guaranteeing  is  collected  mainly  from  imports  and  exports, 
the  neutrality  of  the  islands.  The  citizens  of  In  1889  Congress  voted  to  increase  the  import 
the  three  powers  have  equal  rights,  residence,  duties  60  per  cent.  The  toljacco  crop  in  that 
property,  trade,  and  protection.  The  inde-  year  was  almost  an  entire  failure.  Dutch  plan t- 
pendence  of  the  Samoan  Government  is  recog-  ers  have  started  plantations  on  the  model  of 
nized,  and  the  Samoans  are  secured  by  the  treaty  those  of  Sumatra,  but  are  compelled  to  import 
in  the  right  to  elect  their  King  and  govern  them-  coolie  laborers,  as  the  natives  are  careless  m 
selves  according  to  their  native  laws  and  customs,  their  work,  besides  demanding  excessive  wages. 
A  supreme  court  was  created  to  secure  the  rights  Hitherto  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  of  coffee 
of  foreigners.  Itconsistsof  a  single  judge,  called  and  cacao  has  been  of  the  rudest  dcscHption. 
the  chief  justice,  who  is  appointed  by  agreement  Inducements  have  recently  been  offered  to  im- 
among  the  signatory  powers,  or,  in  default  of  migrants,  who  are  given  state  lands  for  cultiva- 
their  agreement,  by  the  King  of  Sweden.  This  tion.  The  product  of  the  sugar  plantations  in 
court  has  jurisdiction  overall  disputes  reganling  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  republic 
the  title  and  possession  of  lan<iS.  over  all  suits  has  become  an  important  article  of  trade,  while 
arising  between  natives  and  foreigners  or  foreign-  the  once  considerafcle  exports  of  mahogany  have 
ers  of  different  nationalities,  and  over  crimes  greatly  declined.  In  1887  the  exports  of  sugar 
committed  on  foreigners  by  natives  or  committed  were  406,142  hundred-weight ;  of  molasses,  476,- 
by  foreigners  who  are  not  subject  to  the  consular  93i^  hundred- weight ;  of  tobacco.  175,637  hun- 
courtii.  King  Malietoa  Laupepa,  who  was  de-  dred-weipht ;  of  cacao,  9,781  hundred-weight, 
ported  to  Cameroonson  a  German  warship,  was  SERVIA,  a  monarchy  in  southeastern  Europe, 
re-elected  King  by  the  people  on  Nov.  9.  1889,  By  the  Constitution  of*  Jan.  3,  1889,  the  execu- 
and  on  Dec.  10  was  proclaimed  and  installed  tive  authority  is  exerci^wl  by  the  King  through 
anew  by  the  American,  British,  and  German  a  Council  of  Ministers,  who  are  indivichially  and 
consuls.  Conrad  Cederkrantz  wjis  nominated  collectively  responsible  to  the  Skupshtina  or 
chief  justice  by  King  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  at  the  National  Assembly.  Projects  of  law  are  sul)- 
unanimous  request  of  the  protecting  powers.  A  mitted  to  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  8  mem- 
treaty,  embodying  the  results  of  the  Berlin  con-  bers  chosen  by  the  Skupshtina  and  8  nominated 
fert'nce,  was  signed  by  King  Malietoa  and  the  by  the  King.  The  members  of  the  Skup>htina 
consuls  on  April  19,  1890.  The  treaty  prohibits  are  elected  trieiinially  on  Sept.  14  by  ail  male 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  of  intoxi-  Servians  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  pay  the 
eating  liquors  by  forei^ers  to  natives.  Apia,  capitation  tax.  Each  county  elects  by  urnttin 
the  capital,  is  converted  into  a  municipal  district,  de.  li^fe  a  member  for  every  4,500  voters  and  oiio* 
or  international  port,  and  is  placed  under  a  mu-  for  the  fraction  remaining  if  it  exceeds  3,000. 
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King  Milan  Obrenovich  abdicated  on  March  6,  Commeree.— The  total  value  of  the  imports 
1889,  in  favor  of  his  son  Alexander  I,  bom  Aug.  in  1889  was  34,848,000  dinars,  and  of  the  exports 
24,  1876,  and  appointed  a  regency  of  three  mem-  39,066,000  dinars.  Of  the  exports  14,029,000 
bers  to  carry  on  the  Government  until  the  King  dinars  consisted  of  agricnltural  and  horticultnnl 
shall  be  eighteen  years  old.  The  Regents  are  products,  2,216.000  of  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
Jovan  Ristich,  Gen.  J.  Belimarkovich,  and  Gen.  16,308,000  of  animals  and  animal  products  3,- 
K.  S.  Protich.  The  composition  of  the  ministry  002,000  of  hides  and  skins,  and  1,693,000  of  tim- 
in  the  beginning  of  1890  was  as  follows:  Presi-  ber.  The  important  export  trade  in  Servian 
dent  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreifrn  Af-  hogs  with  Austria-Hungary  was  for  months 
fairs,  Gen.  Sava  Gruich ;  Minister  of  Finance,  stopped  by  prohibitive  regulations  on  the  Hun- 
Dr.  M.  Vuich;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  ganan  border.  The  stoppage  of  this  trade,  which 
Commerce,  K.  Tauchanovich ;  Minister  of  the  averages  24.000,000  dinars  a  year,  was  in  mlitj 
Interior.  J.  Djaja ;  Minister  of  War  ad  interim,  an  act  of  reprisal  for  the  vexations  policy  of  the 
J.  Ristich;  Minister  of  Public  Instructien,  A.  Radical  Government  toward  the  Vienna  Cabinet. 
Nikolich ;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Djordievich  ;  In  September,  1890,  after  long  negotiations,  ma- 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Jossimovich.  tual  commercial  concessions  were  agreed  on  and 

Area  and  Popnlatioii. — The   area  of    the  the  prohibition  was  removed  by  the  Hungarian 

kingdom  is  48,589  square  kilometres.    The  esti-  Government.    The  regulations  were  Uas^  ot^ 

mated  population  in  the  beginninfi^  of  1890  was  tensiblvon  sanitary  considerations,  and  to  secure 

2,006,043,  comprising  1,072.210  males  and  1,023,-  their  abolition  the  Servian  Government  engag^ 

827  females.    The  number  of  marriages  in  1889  to  subject  pi^  to  eight  days'  inspection  before 

was  21,753;  of  births,  93,724 ;  of  deaths,  54,093 ;  granting  certificates  of  health,  without  which 

excess  of  births,  39.G31.  they  can  not  be  imported  into  Hungary.    It 

Finances. — The  budget  estimates  for  1890  also  agreed  to  close  its  frontier  against  the  ini- 
make  the  total  revenue  46,196,865  dinars  or  portation  of  Roumanian  swine.  A  treaty  of 
francs,  of  which  20,966,391  dinars  are  derived  commerce  with  Rnssia  had  been  n^otiated.  but 
from  direct  imposts,  4.000,000  dinars  from  cus-  thearrangementwithAustria-Hungary, by  which 
toms,  2,610,000  dinars  from  tobacco,  salt,  and  spir-  Scrvia  promised  to  concede  to  no  other  state 
its,  2,000,000  dinars  from  the  courts  of  justice,  more  favorable  commercial  treatment  prior  to 
4,774,164  dinars  from  monopolies,  2,700,000  Sept  17,  1892,  than  she  grants  to  that  empire, 
dinars  from  state  property,  domains,  railroads,  prevented  its  ratification.  A  similar  obligation 
posts,  and  telegraphs,  and  9,146,312  dinars  from  binds  her  to  extend  most- favored-nation  treat- 
other  sources.  The  total  expenditures  are  made  ment  to  Germany  till  June  25,  1893.  In  the 
to  balance  the  receipts,  the  largest  items  being  mean  time  the  Servian  Government  allows  the 
19,307,295  dinars  for  the  debt,  9,646,104  dinars  importation  of  Russian  goods  at  the  rates  of  duty 
for  the  army,  3,320,170  dinars  for  worship,  in-  that  are  applied  to  Austro-Huugarian  and  Gef- 
struction,  and  justice,  and  2,776,555  dinars  for  man  merchandise,  which  must  not  exceed  20  f^r 
pensions  and  grants.  cent,  of  the  duties  fixed  in  the  general  tariff. 

The  capital  of  the  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  stood  Negotiations  for  a  commercial  convention  with 

at  265,146,520  dinars,  of  which  127,640,000  dinars  Bulgaria  were  broken  off  in  the  early  part  of  the 

were  raised  to  build  the  Servian  sections  of  the  year,  and  afterward,  in  consequence' ox  the  Min- 

intemational  railroads.  chevich  affair  (see  Bulgaria)  diplomatic  intiT- 

The  Army. — The  law  of  Jan.  31, 1889,  makes  course  was  almost  entirely  suspended.    The  ten 

military  service  compulsory  and  universal.    It  years'  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 

begins  with  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  lasts  one  which  expired  on  Feb.  7, 1890,  was  replaced  bv 

year  in  the  active  army,  of  which  only  the  caders  a  temporary  convention,  and   this  was  suU^ 

exist  in  time  of  peace,  nine  years  in  the  reserve,  quently  extended  till  Jan.  1, 1893,  a  year  longer 

ten  years  in  the  first  ban  and  ten  years  in  the  sec-  tnan  the  original  term. 

ond  ban  of  the  national  militia.  The  country  is  Commaiilcatlons. — The  Servian  railroads 
divided  into  5  military  districts.  There  are  75  have  a  length  of  526  kilometres, 
battalions  in  the  active  army  and  its  reserve  The  post-oflice  in  1889  forwarded  3,025,000  in- 
numbering  about  70,000  infantrymen,  30  squad-  temal,  1,813,000  foreign,  and  224,000  transit  let- 
rons  or  3,500  cavalry,  57  batteries,  counting  ters,  143,000  postal  cards,  3,156,000  papers  and 
7,000  men,  with  282  field  pieces,  and  24  compu-  circulars,  and  170,000  letters  with  declaration  of 
nies  of  enpneers,  numbering  about  3,500  men,  value  and  postal  money  orders.  The  telegraf«fa5 
which  makes  a  total  strength  of  84,000  men.  in  1889  had  a  length  of  2,912  kilometres,  with 
The  territorial  militia  is  believed  to  number  4,930  kilometres  of  wires.  The  number  of  dl*- 
about  70,000  infantry,  organized  in  120  battal-  patches  was  496,088,  of  which  340,062  were  in- 
ions,  and  3,500  men  of  other  arms.  The  substi-  tenial,  139,973  international,  and  the  rest  offi(-ial 
tution  of  a  national  army  for  the  professional  or  in  transit.  The  receipts  of  the  post-office  in 
soldiery  of  King  Milan  has  increased  the  fight-  1889  were  469,928  dinars,  and  the  expenses  517.- 
ing  strength  of  Servia,  the  use  of  which  will  de-  024  dinars.  The  telegraph  receipts  were  512.- 
pend  more  henceforth  on  the  uncertain  political  320,  and  the  expenses  501,120  dinars, 
moods  and  uncontrolled  aspirations  of  the  peo-  The  Legislative  Session. — ^The  Sknpshtini 
pie.  In  the  summer  of  1890  an  experimental  that  was  prorogued  on  May  2  accomplished  im- 
mobilization of  60,000  men  was  trietl,  and  was  portant  cnanges  in  the  system  of  government, 
pronounced  a  success,  and  in  the  autumn  some  A  restoration  of  Russian  influence  was  evidences! 
thousand  Be rdan  rifles  from  Russia  were  distrib-  by  the  supplies  of  Berdan  rifles  obtained  from 
uted  among  the  two  bans  of  the  militia.  The  the  Rnssian  Government  and  by  the  regard  paid 
cavalry  has  been  armed  with  lances,  after  the  to  Russian  wishes  in  the  framing  of  the  new  ec- 
Russian  model.  clesiastical  law.      The  new  laws  were  shaped 
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mostly   in   accordance  with    the  Radical    pro-  Czar  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Rus- 
gmninie.     In   the  electoral  law  effective  safe-  sia.    Receiving  only  evasive  replies,  she  deter- 
guards   were    inserted   to  prevent  illegitimate  mined  to  go  to  Belgrade  without  an  invitation, 
pressure  or  falsification  of  I'etums,  to  secure  the  King  Milan  also  returned  to  Servia  to  oppose 
proportional  representation  of  minorities,  and  to  her  aims.    She  demanded  the  inght  to  live  in 
guarantee  to    all  parties  complete  freedom   in  Belgrade  and  to  see  her  son  every  Sunday  and 
the  exercise  of  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage.    The  law  holiday.    Gen.  Gruich  obtained  from  the  ex-King 
reorganizing  the  national,  communal,  district,  and  Ilistich  their  sanction  to  her  visiting  the 
and  county  administration  for  the  first  time  re-  King  twice  a  year  in  the  palace,  and  being  on 
alizes  the  popular  desire  for  decentralization  in-  those  occasions  treated  with  royal  honors,  and 
stead  of  the  concentration  of  powers  in    the  when  she  rejected  this  compromise,  he  would 
hands  of  the  Central  Government  that  has  been  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her  case.    The 
the  prevailing  tendency.     The  communes,  and  women  and  the  youth  of  the  country  sympa- 
also  the  districts  and  counties,  have  extensive  thized  strongly  with  the  Queen  mother.    She 
political,  police,  and    judicial  functions  under  had  the  advocacy  of  Garashanine  and  his  re- 
their  control,  for  which  special  representative  cently  resuscitated  party  and  the  more  powerful 
bodies  were  created,  which  possess,  moreover,  a  support  of  the  Liberals.    Ristich  and  the  Radi- 
certain  power  of  taxation.    Of  a  reactionary  char-  cal  ministers  were  deterred  from  granting  her 
acter  is  a  law  giving  the  Minister  of  Justice  requests  by  the  promises  they  had  made  the  ex^ 
a  certain  disciplinary  control  over  the  judges.  King.     It  was  not  known  till  afterward  that 
The  law  on  the  administration  of  the  Church  is  Milan,  who  still  possessed  a  strong  influence  over 
equally  at   variance    with  Radical  principles,  the  officers  of  the  army,  had  guarded  against 
The  lower  clergy  are  deprived  of  the  representa-  their  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Queen  by 
tion  they  have  liad  in  the  Hol^  Synod  and  are  making  his  abdication  conditional.    The  Premier 
subjected  entirely  to  the  authority  of  the  Metro-  wrote  to  her  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  return  to 
politan.    By  voting  this  bill  in  obedience  to  Rus-  Servia  as  a  private  person  whenever  she  pleased, 
sian  dictation  the  Radicals  drew  upon  themselves  but  that  it  rested  with  King  Milan,  as  King  Al- 
the  enmity  of  the  village  clergy,  a  class  that  has  exander*s  guardian,  to  regulate  her  intei*views 
always  furnished  effective  support  to  their  party,  with  her  son.    When  the  Skupshtina  met  ac^ain 
The  Skupshtina  also  approved  the  nationaliza-  in  the  autumn  she  submitted  a  memoranaum 
tion  of  the  railroads  and  a  bill  on  monopolies  praying  for  the  restitution  of  her  rights.    In  this 
that  was  expected  to  increase  the  public  income,  aocument  she  flrst  made  known  the  fact  that  the 
The  most  important  act  of  the  session,  which  Holy  Synod  had  pronounced  the  decree  of  di- 
lasted  six  months,  was  the  introduction  of  the  vorce  invalid  and  that  the  Metropolitan  Michael 
militia  system,  which  was  carried  out  only  par-  had  annulled  it  by  a  decree  signed  six  months  be- 
tially,  for  King  Milan's  army  was  too  powerful  fore,  on  June  25, 1890.  Through  it  the  secret  com- 
a  political  force  to  be  transformed  suddenly  pact  between  King  Milan  and  the  Regents  was 
Against  the  will  of  the  oflBcers.    Two  of  these,  revealed  likewise  for  the  first  time.    The  Radical 
Col.  Milan  Pavlovich  and  Lieut-Col.  Jovan  Ban-  majority  in  the  Skupshtina  prevented  any  action 
lieb,  were  deprived  of  their  commands  in  Jan*  being  taken  on  the  memorandum,  which  by  a  fu- 
uary  for  attempting  to  agitate  among  their  com-  tile  vote  they  endeavore(|  to  keep  secret  from  the 
rades  against  tne  reorganization  of  the  army.  world.    The  Liberals  made  a  strong  fight  in  fa- 
Qaeen  Natalie's  Uemands. — Not  less  than  vor  of  a  vote  on  the  petition,  and  when  the  tac- 
hefore  King  Milan  obtained  his  decree  of  divorce  tics  of  suppression  and  evasion  prevailed  they 
and  vacat^  the  throne  the  course  of  politics  left  the  hall  in  a  body  by  way  of  protest.    A  sec- 
continued  to  depend  in  1890  on  the  quarrels  be-  tion  of  the  Radicals,  neaded  ov  Dragishka  Stano- 
tween  him  ana  Queen  Natalie.    Garashanine,  jevich,  an  old  supporter  of  the  Karageorgcvich 
who  had  always  combated  the  political  opinions  pretenders,  seceded  from  the  party  on  the  same 
represented  in  the  circle  that  surrounded  the  question.     The  ex-King  declared  that  if  the 
Queen,   had    retired    from  power  rather    than  clause  in  the  Constitution  giving  him  absolute 
countenance  the   King's  desire  to  have  a  di-  rights  of  guardianship  over  his  son  should  be  set 
vorce    gTHnted   irregularly  and    without    legal  aside  he  would  regara  it  to  have  been  abrogated 
grounds,  and  the  King  had  placed  himself  in  as  a  whole  and  would  act  as  though  his  abdica- 
the  hands  of  his  political  opponents,  the  former  tion  had  not  taken  place. 

friends  of  Qneen  Natalie,  in  order  to  obtain  their  Old  Servia. — ^The  decision  of  the  Porte  to 
co-operation  in  securing  the  divorce,  and  when  create  Bulgarian  bishoprics  in  Macedonia  (see 
both  had  carried  out  their  part  of  the  bargain,  Bulgaria)  rekindled  Servian  as  well  as  Greek 
he  resigned  his  royal  prerogatives  rather  than  jealousies.  Several  lawless  acts  committed  in  the 
govern  under  a  Radical  Constitution.  The  de-  Turkish  provinces  were  made  the  subject  of  dip- 
cree  of  divorce  signe<l  by  the  Metropolitan  Theo-  lomatic  complaints  in  1890.  In  May  the  Ar- 
dosius,  after  the  Holy  Synod  had  referred  the  nauts  who  dwell  in  Kossovo,  Wonging  to  the 
matter  to  a  constitutional  court  and  the  lat-  turbulent  section  of  that  unruly  nation  that  for- 
ter  had  decided  that  no  cause  for  a  divorce  ex-  merly  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  present 
isted,  was  contested  strenuously  by  Queen  Na-  Kingdom  of  Servia  and  migrated  across  the  bor- 
talie.  After  the  divorce  was  granted  and  she  der  after  the  Berlin  Treaty,  fell  upon  some  Chris- 
was  deprived  of  the  custody  of  her  son,  with  the  tian  villages  near  Ipek,  drove  out  the  inhabitants 
aid  of  the  German  authorities  at  Wiesbaden  she  and  massacred  the  fugitives  near  Kolaschinn. 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  public  men  Since  their  migration  they  have  enjoyed  no 
of  Servia  with  a  view  of  being  invited  back  to  prosperity,  and  have  frequently  committed  raids 
Belgrade  with  full  recognition  of  her  rank  and  across  the  Servian  frontier  or  on  their  Slavic 
status,  and  also  sought  the   intervention  of  the  neighbors  in  the  confines  of  Turkish   territory. 
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The  last  outrage  was  due  to  exasperation  at  be*  tain  conditions.  In  the  Tower  of  London  there 
ing  deprived  of  some  Government  land  which  are  six  examples  of  breech-loaders,  one  of  which 
the  Porte  had  reclaimed  in  order  to  settle  Mo-  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  II,  about  1471. 
hammedan  immigrants  from  Herzegovina  and  There  are  also  examples  of  muzzle-loading  shot- 
Bosnia.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Servian  vice-  guns  dating  at  intervals  through  the  fifteenth, 
consul  at  Pristina,  Marinkovich  by  name,  was  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 
murdered.  The  Servian  Government,  attribut-  The  earliest  shotguns  were  very  rude :  proba- 
ing  the  act  to  Bulgarian  intrigue,  though  after-  bly  the  military  blunderbuss  was  at  first  loaded 
ward  the  murderer  was  found  to  be  an  Arnaut,  with  fragments  of  lead,  and  used  by  enthusiastic 
demanded  reparation  from  the  Porte.  sportsmen.    Very  soon  gimmakers  were  callcil 

The  Liberals,  the  party  of  Ristich,  the  chief  upon  to  produce  something  more  easily  carried. 

Regent,  in  June,  1889,  announced  as  their  pro-  more  easily  loaded,  and  that  would  effectively 

gramme  the  union  of  all  the  branches  of  the  throw  a  charge  of  small  shot.    About  the  year 

Servian  family  under  one  sovereign.    The  patri-  1700  fairly  good  examples  of   fowling  pieces 

otic  St.  Savo  Society  provided  means  for  the  ed-  were  constructed  by  English  gun  makers,  and 

ucation  of  a  hundred  youths  from  Turkish  lands,  from  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 

The  Bulgarians  complained  that  the   Servian  century  they  and  their  fellow-artisans  in  other 

political  propaganda  was  pushed  industriously  lands  devoted  their  attention  to  the  imprcive- 

among  the  Macedonian  Bulgarians,  and  were  ment  of  the  weapon. 

disposed  to  deny  that  the  Servian  race  was  rep-  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  are,  beyond  question, 
resented  at  all  in  Macedonia.  The  efforts  of  the  more  devoted  to  this  kind  of  sport  than  any 
Servians  to  maintain  their  influence  were  of  lit-  other  people  on  earth,  and  their  wide  distribu- 
tle  avail  against  the  steady  absorption  of  the  tion  renders  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sport- 
Slavs  of  Turkey  into  the  Bulgarian  nation.  The  ing  arms  an  important  branch  of  manufacturing 
soreness  of  the  Servians  at  the  desertion  of  the  industry.  Beginning  with  the  match-lock,  in 
St.  Savo  School  by  pupils  brought  from  Mace-  which  tlie  charge  was  fired  by  means  of  a  fu^se. 
donia  found  vent  in  a  sharp  diplomatic  qimrrel  the  gun  advanced  through  the  experiments  of 
when  it  was  found  that  the  Bulgarian  agent  had  ingenious  inventors  to  the  flint-lock,  the  percus^ 
assisted  the  young  men  to  escape  to  Sophia,  sion-lock,  and  finally  to  the  present  so-ealled 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Servian  agitators  hammerless  lock.  The  first  flint-locks  consisted 
in  Macedonia,  the  priest  Stojan  Kristich,  who  of  a  small  steel  wheel  driven  by  a  spring  motion, 
had  taken  up  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  which,  when  released  by  a  pidf  upon  the  trigger, 
newly  consecrated  Bulgarian  Bishop  of  Ochrida,  revolved  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a 
was  mysteriously  muraered  in  the  beginning  of  piece  of  flint ;  a  stream  of  sparks  flew  from  the 
November.  In  December  Servla  and  Montene-  wheel  into  the  powder  pan,  and,  unless  some  un- 
gro  concluded  a  convention  according  to  which  toward  accident  occurred,  the  discharge  of  th<^ 
Montenegrin  emigrants,  of  whom  8,000  settled  piece  followed  in  course  of  time.  The  next  im- 
in  Servia  in  1880,  being  driven  by  dearth  of  food  provoment  was  the  ordinary  hammer-flint,  in 
from  their  own  country,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  which  the  piece  of  flint  was  held  in  a  screw 
Servian  subjects  without  the  delay  and  trouble  clamp  at  the  head  of  the  hammer;  the  hammer 
of  formal  naturalization.  This  is  a  step  in  the  turned  on  a  pivot,  and,  being  raised  to  full  cock, 
direction  of  a  Pan-Servian  scheme  that  has  been  was  released  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
broached,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Slavs  of  hammers  of  the  present  day ;  the  edge  of  the 
the  neighboring  parts  of  Austria- Hungary  and  flint  struck  a  piece  of  steel  fltted  fo  as  to  cover 
Turkey,  by  virtue  of  their  Servian  blood,  shall  be  the  powder  in  the  pan  and  keep  it  dry.  The  ira- 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  born  pact  of  the  flint  at  once  uncovered  the  pan  and 
Servians.  sent  a  shower  of  sparks  into  the  powaer.    Ol 

SHOT-GUNS.    The  history  of  flrearms  goes  course  these  appliances  were  all  uncertain;  for 

back  much  further  than  is  generally  supposed,  the  powder  often  became  damp  in  the  pan  or 

In  the  Gentoo  laws,  possibly  coeval  with  Moses,  was  shaken  out  altoeether  in  course  of  tnui>p»r- 

there  is  a  passage  which  it  has  been  held  implies  tation.    The  wars  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington 

a  knowleage  of  gunpowder.     Quintus  Curtius  were  fought  with  flint-lock  muskets,  and  the  la«t 

refers  to  tlie  campaign  of  Alexander  the  Great  issue  of  such  weapons  to  British  troops  was  made 

in  India,  intimating  that  a  tribe  known  as  the  as  late  as  1842. 

Oxydraca?  could  have  defied  Alexander  had  he  Experimentsi looking  to  the  use  of  pereu««non 
attacked  them,  even  though  he  had  an  army  of  or  detonating  powders  for  the  discharge  nf  firv- 
men  like  A jax  and  Achilles.  "  They  overthrow  arms  were  &gun  in  America  about  1830.  M 
their  enemies/*  he  says,  "with  tempests  and  first,  primers  that  could  be  exploded  by  the  blow 
thunderbolts  shot  from  their  walls."  A  simi-  of  the  hammer  were  substituted  for  the  l<v»^ 
lar  legion  comes  through  ligyptian  mythology,  powder  in  the  pan,  the  old  mechanism  hein? 
to  the  effect  that  Hercules  and  Bacchus  were  substantially  retaineil.  Then  the  vent  or  touch- 
thus  overthrown  when  they  invaded  India,  hole  was  prolonged  through  a  stout  steel  tube. 
This  race,  it  is  alleged,  dwelt  between  the  Hy-  which  projected  upward  at  an  angle,  to  receive 
nhasis  and  Ganges  rivers.  According  to  Robert  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  Over  the  top  of  thi« 
Norton,  in  1G64,  ordnance  and  gunpowder  were  tube  a  thin  copper  cap  containing  a  detonatins 
invented  in  the  year  58  a.  d.  Petrarch,  in  his  charge  was  fitted,  and  the  stroke  of  the  hammer 
forty-eighth  dialogue,  writes  that  prior  to  1374,  insured  a  powerful  flash  within  the  tube,  ignit- 
the  date  of  his  death,  wall  pieces,  birding  pieces,  ing  the  main  charge  of  powder  with  unfailing 
and  fowling  pieces  were  in  use.  Chaucer  speaks  certainty,  provideil  the  gun  was  in  good  onUr 
of  *'  gonnes,  and  the  laws  of  Henry  VI II  pro-  and  the  powder  dry.  It  was  a  vast  improremt'nt 
hibited  the  ownership  of  hand-guns  under  cer-  u{X)n  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  was  in  gen- 
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eral  iiso  in  this  courlry  wilhm  a  few  joars.   Old-  by  impftetBgninstBpmall  metal  onvilEur7ound<^ 

fnshionoil   locks   were  convertable  at  Bmnll  ex-  by  powder.    Tho  pin-fire  arrangement  bus  been 

pense  into  percussion  arms,  anU  by  1840  Iliiita  practically  out  of  use  since   l&sj.  when  it  was 

were  practiealty  o(  the  jiast.     About  this  time  succeeded  by  what  was  known  as  the  central  Gre. 

percussion  arms  made  their  way  into  England  In  this  tlie  cartridge  ia  of  paper  or  me(n]  and 

B^inst   the  conservatism  of  giin   makers  and  has  a  rim  or  base  slightly  larper  than  iha  bore 

_ ^^^  jjjj.  ^  generation  the  jiercussion  of  Ihegim;  in  the  eenterof  this  base  isan  open- 


cap  held 

ever,  and  various  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  improvementg.  Mny- 
nard's  ptimers  vere,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  these  devices — long  strips  of  paper 
t-arrying  explosive  pellets,  which  were 
delivered  successively  by  simple  mech- 
__:___   _.   .Lj  ^p  ^f   ^|jg   nipple  or 


idle,  how-    ing  filled  by  a  percussion  disk  slightly  counter- 


which  could  bo  used  interchanceably 
with  ordinary  percussion  caps,  but  in 
practice   the  latter  proved  the  n   "" 
trustworthy,  and   held  their  own, 
the  main,  aniil  the  introduction  ol  central-fire    sunk  so  that  tho  FiirroundinB  metal  protects  it 
metallic  cartridges,  from  accidental  blows.    The  lock  is  arranged  so 

All  kinds  of  spurting  small  arms  were  still  far  that  when  the  hammer  or  pltmger  is  released,  a 
from  perfect.  Powder  carried  in  flasks  was  point  is  driven  against  the  percussion  disk,  ex- 
lialile  to  become  damp  and  unserviceable;  moist-  ploding  it  and  igniting  the  charge.  The  car- 
ure  would  work  its  way  into  the  priming  or  tridges  are  water-proof,  and  do  nway  with  the 
down  the  barrel;  and  the  task  of  atnxing  a  per-  necessity  for  powder  horns,  shot  pouches,  cap 
cussiiHi  cap  with  benumbed  fingers  in  cold  weath-     boles,  and  the  like. 

er  or  under  eicilement  was  no  easy  feat.  The  first  breech-loaders  had  levers  under  the 

The  attention  of  inventors  was  early  called  lock,  which  had  lo  be. pulled  sidewisc  or  down- 
to  the  great  advantage  of  breech- load  ing  over  ward  to  open  the  breech  ;  often  these  level's 
mazztc-lniidine  arms,l)ut  their  development  was  formed  the  trigger  guard.  Practically  the  breech - 
excessively  slow.  Le  Faucheux  was  the  first  to  loading  shot-gun  was  perfected  in  its  ^neral 
invent  a  weapon  that  was  a  practical  success;  details  about  1665,  English  gunsmiths  taking  the 
his  breech-louler  came  into  use  in  France  several  lead,  Westley  Richards,  of  London,  having  exhib- 
years  before  it  gained  a  foothold  in  England ;  it  ited  the  first  snap-action  arm  in  1863.  The  chief 
was  finally  introduced  about  1840  by  .Mr.  Lang,  defect  in  e:ims  of  that  date  was  the  unlnistworlh- 
of  Cockspur  Street,  London.  Old  sportsmen  at  iness  of  the  connecting  appliances  between  the 
first  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  of  Its  not  shoot-  barreia  and  the  false  oreech.  The  first  device 
ing  so  well.  This  was  undoubtedly  true  at  fii-st,  used  was  kno«7i  as  the  "  top- ex  I  en  si  on,"  a  pro- 
biit  improvemGnlA  soon  broughtthe  new  weapon  jecting  piece  of  metal  at  the  breech  of  the  oar- 
to  a  state  of  perfection  that  established  its  supe-  rels,wTiichengagedacatch  in  the  metallic  attach- 
riority  to  the  best  muzzle- loaders.  Conservative  ments  of  the  stock ;  this  was  perfected  by  W. 
sportsmen,  however,  held  to  the  old  style  of  gun.  Greener,  of  I^ondon,  in  1873.  and  proved  so  effl- 
ancl  it  was  not  until  1658  that  a  public  match  cient  in  actual  use  that  Mr.  Greener  guaranteed 
wa»  held  to  settle  the  question.  The  best  muzzle-  his  giina  and  rarely  had  one  returned  on  account 
loaders  of  that  date  were  slightly  superior  in  of  failurein  this  {Htrticular.  The  top  extension 
/  is  still  used  in  one  form  or 

3.  i  '  '  ~  T  -.  c  another   in    many    breech- 

loaders, but  in  other  guns 
it  IS  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, and  thev  endure 
constant  use  witlioiit  fail- 
ure, depending  simply  uiion 
the  tremendous  grip  afFonl- 
ed  by  the  leverage  of  the 
connections  below  and  at 
the  end  of  the  barrels. 
Fio.  £.— Improvid  OuaERixBa  Lock.  Nfltumlly  the  first  breech- 

loaders were  adapted  to  the 
range  tn  the  breech- loaders  Ihnt  had  then  been  hammer-tocki  then  in  use.  This  class  o(  gun- 
man iifactunwl,  but  the  superiority  was  so  slight  lock  hail  lieen  brought  in  course  of  years  lo 
that  very  soon  the  new  style  of  w'enpon  began  to  a  very  high  state  of  simplicity  and  perfection, 
make  its  way.  and  as  successive  improvements  and  the  first  inventions  were  in  Ihe  direction  of 
were  introduced  the  old  muzzle-loader  was  pros-  ailapting  the  old  hammer-lock  to  the  demands 
en tly  superseded.  The  Le  Fauehenx  was  a  pin-  of  the  moilern  breech -loailer.  All  eiins  have 
fire  ffim,  the  cartridge  being  constructed  with  a  hammers,  but  in  theso-calledhammerless  variety 
movable  pin  in  its  base,  which  carried  a  perciis-  of  comparatively  recent  invention  this  indispen- 
Bton  cap  on  Ihe  inner  end;  Ihe  hammer  struck  sable  piece  of  mechanism  is  concealed  within  the 
on  the  rear  end  of  the  pin  and  exploded  the  cap    stock,  so  that  there  is  no  dangerous  projection 
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nbovB  the  gencnil  outline  ot  the  cun.  A  very 
Inrj^  percenlage  of  the  accidents  tnat  hnve  hup- 

Eened  from  the  cnreleiis  handling  ot  AreartDs 
ave  resulted  from  the  existence  of  the  external 
hammer.  In  passingthroughthickundergrowth 
the  hammers  »re  conatuntly  liable  to  lie  caught 
in  the  clothing  or  in  the  branches  of  trees :  in 
climbinf;  fences,  or  in  shooting  water  fowl  from 
a  boat,  the  old  stf  le  hammer  b  a  constant  source 
of  danger.  Its  banishment,  therefore,  undoubt- 
edly reduces  the  danger  of  gunning  to  a  very 
considerable  eil«nt.  Mr.  Needham,  of  London, 
brought  out  a  hammerlossgim  early  in  the  history 
of  breech-loaders,  but  owing  to  its  complicated 
construction  it  did  not  lincf  popular  favor,  and 
the  invention  was  practically  forgotten  until 
about  I87J,    Small  progress  in  the  way  of  ira- 

SDvement  had  been  made  until  that  date,  when 
urcott,  of  London,  patented  a  hammerless  lock 
that  was  fairly  successful  but  was  in  time  super- 
seded hv  nuineroiis  inventions,  and  at  present 
the  market  is  flooded  with  such  guns,  good  and 
bad,  cheap  and  cnslly. 

The  early  breech-loaders  were  constructed  with 
movable  breech-pieces,  or  chambers  that  opened 
to  admit  the  cartridge  and  had  to  be  closed 
again  before  Bring.    It  was  well-nigh  impossible 


the  doited  line  the  two  arms  of  C  will  he  presseil 
together,  their  force  being  exerted  to  drive  A 
forward  upon  B.  But  when  A  has  made  a  quu-- 
ter  revolution  the  notch  in  its  base  i»  en):sp^ 
by  D  (gravity  actinc  to  raise  the  short  aruil. 
Thus  the  hammer  will  be  held  b»ck  until  disen- 
gaged by  upward  and  backward  pressure  u[a>n 
the  trigger  I),  when  it  will  fly  forward  with  force 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  main  spriii:. 
In  practice,  such  a  lock  is  likely  to  act,  or  refuse 
to  act,  at  the  most  unei[iected  and  inconvenient 
times,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  various  dili- 
cate  safety  appliances  to  guard  against  aociilent. 
But  the  principal  parts  remain  the  same,  though 
they  may  be  differently  placed  tn  relation  to  one 
another,  and  may  be  connected  by  duns,  tum- 
bleis,  and  the  like,  to  any  degree  of  elaboration. 
The  introduction  of  centrarftre  cartridges  hu 
rendered  possible  the  use  of  a  spiral  spring  car- 
rying the  hammer  and  deliveringaslraighl  blow 
with  its  pointed  head,  instead  of  describing  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  as  in  the  hammer  of  an  or- 
dinary lock.  Hammer-lock  breet-h-looders  were 
at  first  discharged  by  means  of  the  percu^ion 
caps  in  common  use  at  the  time  ot  their  intro- 
duction, and  various  forms  ot  pin  and  nenlle 
fire  were  employed  before  it  occurred  to  uiy  one 


to  pren  I  1  Itie  <■  ripi-  of  Eit  nn  1  con  !■  ]u 

the  stock  ■^  that  ■*  lien  1  sp  icaeed  Hi-'  muzzle 
drops  almost  of  its  own  grsMli  and  the  open 
breech  rises  above  the  -itoek  "uHlLientlv  to  admit 
the  ejection  or  extraction  ot  the  old  cartiidge 
and  the  insertion  ot  new  ones  This  device  ap- 
parently somewhat  awkward  at  flrst  sight  is  in 
fact  extremelv  simple  since  it  insures  through 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  hinge  an  exceed 
iiigly  Ann  seat  and  grip  for  the  Iiarrels  when  in 

Slace  readv  to  be  discharged  Moreover,  it  ren 
ers  possible  simple  automatic  attuchmenta  for 
the  ejection  of  shells  and  for  sundry  safety  ap- 
pliances within  the  lock  itself 

The  purno'ie  of  gun  locks  from  the  earliest 
times  has  been  to  provide  methaniim  in  the 
most  compact  form  possible,  capable  ot  deliver- 
ing a  sharp  blow  at  any  desired  instant,  the  blow 
to  be  hard  enough  in  t^e  early  days  to  strike  fire 
from  steel,  and  in  later  limes  to  explode  a  small 
charge  of  fulminate.  To  this  end  a  main  spring 
was  necessary  as  the  actuating  force.  Some  of 
the  oldest  examples  of  sporting  arms  are  fur- 
nished with  a  V-spring  very  like  those  in  use  to- 
day, but  it  WHS  often  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  stock,  and  aetefl  directly  upon  the  hammer. 
Fig.  2  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  crude  form  of 
gun  lock.  A  in  the  hammer  (turning  upon  a  pin 
•t  A').  B  the  object  upon  which  it  sttike*.  C  the 
main  spring  (Used  at  C).  D  combined  sear  and 
trigeer  workine  on  pivot  at  d',  it  is  obvious 
that  it  A  be  forced  backward  In  the  direction  ot 


that  the  eil«rior  hammer  might  be  altogether 
di-pensed  with. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  and  safe  of  roodeni 
sporting  arms  is  known  as  the  "  Invincible  Ilnm- 
merless  Gun."  It  is  patented  in  the  Uniti^l 
States  and  Great  Britain  bv  the  inventors.  Hcs.~r> 
Burkhard  and  Novolny  (S'o.  388.618).  Since  it 
appears  to  combine  in  a  remarkably  perfect  man- 
ner all  the  tiest  safety  appliances  knomi  lo  gun- 
makers  with  several  new  and  original  devices,  a 
Ertial  description  of  its  mechanism  is  given: 
ference  to  the  drawing  of  the  rudimentary 
gun  lock  will  show  that,  in  order  Ui  make  il-^ 
action  approximately  certain,  at  least  two  aildi- 
tional  springs  are  necessary,  namely,  a  »«tr 
spring,  and  a  safety  spring,  the  bretUtinz  of  anv 
of  which  might  prove  disastrous  or  po«3iDly  fatal. 
In  the  perfected  gun  the  main  spring  fumiT-hes 
the  sole  motive  power  alike  tor  delivering  the 
blow  ot  the  hammer  and  for  engaging  or  di.t'n- 
gaging  the  safety  devjce.  In  other -wonls.  e-> 
long  OS  the  main  spring  is  capable  of  drivin: 
the  hammer,  so  long  the  safely  device  is  efflcieni : 
after  that  it  makes  no  difference  whetlwr  it  i-^ 
elllcient  or  not.  This  end  is  attained  by  on  at- 
tachment known  as  a  ''  safety  dog,"  so  anBn<:>-l 
that  when  the  hammer  is  thrown  luck  the  -di'j;" 
is  tunml  partly  upon  a  pivot  and  drops  its  1ow,t 
foot  upon  the  main  spring^  in  which  position  it 
remains  until  designedly  released  for  firing.    Ap- 
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parentlj  no  amount  of  jarring  can  disengage 
this  safety  arran&^tnent.  A  drawing  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  lock  is  given  herewith 
(Pig.  3).  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  some  of 
the  devices  are  omitted,  as,  for  instance,  the  in- 
dicator pins,  which  show  either  to  eye  or  touch 


forging  bars  of  steel  and  iron,  and  the  well-known 
etched  surface  of  such  product  is  a  characteristic 
of  most  of  the  best  gun  barrels.  Iron  is  usetl 
mostly  for  cheap  guns.  Steel  is  probably  the 
best  material,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  ex- 
perts to  judge  of  Its  quality,  and  the  guarantee 


whether  the  hammers  are  at  full  cock  or  not ; 
the  simple,  direct  mechanism  by  which  the  tilt- 
ing action  of  the  barrels  at  once  throws  back  and 
locks  the  hammers ;  and  the  triple  connections 
that  render  the  barrels  exceptionally  secure  when 
in  position  for  firing. 

As  in  all  the  best  hammerless  guns,  the  lever 
that  disengages  the  barrels  for  loading  is  upon 
the  bend  of  the  stock,  just  in  rear  of  the  false 
breech  (Fig.  1).  This  position  has  been  selected 
after  numerous  experiments  with  side  and  other 
levers,  which  are  more  or  less  liable  to  catch  upon 
or  be  impeded  by  outside  objects. 

The  invention  of  choke-bores  is  of  American 
origin*  They  were  introduced  and  practically 
perfected  here  some  years  before  they  made  their 
way  into  the  more  conservative  English  market. 
They  were  introduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
Pane,  of  Newcastle,  and  were  subsequently  tested 
and  approved  by  Mr.  Greener  in  1874  The 
ehoke-Dore  is  in  effect  a  contraction  of  the  inte- 
rior diameter  of  the  barrel  near  its  muzzle ;  this 
contraction  is  only  from  five  to  forty-one  one 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  according  as  the  bore  is 
a  full  or  modified  choke.  The  effect  of  such  con- 
traction is  obvious.  The  shot  being  of  necessity 
crowded  together  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  are  thus  sent  on  their  flight  in 
a  more  compact  bunch  than  when  discharged  from 
a  true,  cyhndrical  barrel.  This  undoubted  im- 
provement had,  like  all  others,  to  make  its  way 
against  prejudice  and  conservatism.  It  was  held, 
and  no  doubt  with  some  degree  of  tnith,  that  the 
increased  friction  at  the  moment  of  discharge 
diminished  the  effective  range  of  the  gun,  but 


Fio.  4.— Percussion  Lock,  1880. 


of  a  trustworthy  dealer  should  always  be  required 
in  selecting  a  gun  of  this  kind. 

In  choosmg  a  gun  the  first  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  weight,  which  should  be  such  that  the 
sportsman  can  carry  it  all  day  without  trouble 
or  fatigue,  and  can  handle  it  with  perfect  ease, 
quickness,  and  dexterity.  Next,  is  the  model. 
A  gun  should  fit  its  owner  like  a  coat  or  a  hat ; 
the  bend  of  the  stock  and  its  dimensions  should 
correspond  with  his  length  of  arm,  breadth  of 
shoulder,  and  natural  poise  of  head  and  neck. 
The  only  sure  test  is  repeated  trials  at  aiming. 
Fix  the  eye  upon  an  object,  either  at  rest  or  in 
motion,  and  throw  the  gun  up  to  the  shoulder, 
as  in  act  of  firing;  if,  after  re|)eated  trials  of 
this  kind,  it  appears  that  the  gun  points  true,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  fits  :  if  not,  no  amount 
of  practice  will  render  it  a  sure  weapon.  An  ex- 
pert adviser  is  to  be  decided  when  purchasing  a 
^un.  An  experienced  gun  maker  or  dealer  wilt 
judge  the  pomts  of  a  customer  and  by  certain 
tests  and  measurnients  can  make  a  gam,  or  can 
select  one,  that  will  fit  him.  Sportsmen  to  whom 
expense  is  no  consideration  often  have  their  guns 
*'  built "  to  suit  them  as  regularly  as  most  men 
have  their  clothes  and  boots  made  to  measure. 
A  gun  should  balance  at  a  point  a  little  in  front 
of  the  trigger  guard,  and  should  have  its  general 
weight  so  distributed  that  when  held  against  the 
shoulder  and  subjected  to  the  jar  of  discharge  it 


in  1875  a  test  trial  showed  that  for  all  distances 
the  choke-bore  was  superior.  At  40  yards,  the 
choke  placed  from  180  to  200  shot  in  a  SO^inch 
target,  while  the  cylindrical  bore  averaged  only 
130  to  140  shot.  The  choke-bore,  however,  calls 
for  better  marksmanship,  and  for  this  reason  is 
not  always  sought  by  sportsmen  who  are  not  sure 
of  their  aim. 

Gun  barrels  are  made  of  Damascus  twist  steel, 
of  iron,  and  of  pure  steel.  Of  these  the  first 
named  is  the  favorite,  partly  because  of  its  beau- 
tiful external  surface,  and  partly  because  that 
surface,  to  a  large  extent,  guarantees  the  excel- 
lence of  the  metal.    It  is  made  by  twisting  and 


Fio.  5.— ILamiikrlbi»s  Lake.,  18M>. 


will  show  no  tendency  to  roll  or  shift  from  side 
to  side  in  the  holder's  hands. 

Whatever  objections  maybe  made  to  the  love  of 
gunning — and  certainly  the  desire  to  kill  simply 
for  the  sake  of  killing  is  inexcusable — it  is  certain 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  men  delight  in  fir- 
ing guns.  So  general  is  this  prop>ensity  that  a  large 
number  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  gain  there 
livelihood  thereby.    The  diary  of  the  late  Lord 
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Malmesbury  (1T98  to  1840)  affords  a  basis  of 
computation  em  to  the  cousuinption  of  inateriuls 
by  an  average  sportsman.  Aeconling  to  his  au- 
tfiority,  he  spent  ;).G45  days  in  shooting?.  During 
that  time  he  flred  «54,187  times,  using  750  pounds 
of  powder  and  4  tons  of  shot.  He  killed  88.221 
times,  and  missed  15.906  times.  Assuming. that 
he  walked  2^  miles  an  hour,  he  covered  about  36,- 
200  miles,  and  during  the  forty-two  years  of  his 
shooting  experience  he  was  never  confined  to  his 
bed  a  single  day  by  sickness  or  accident.  His  lord- 
ship's record  of  successful  shots  h«is  often  been  ex- 
ceeded in  modern  breech-loading  days,  as  many 
as  10.000  head  having  been  credited  to  one  gun 
in  a  single  shooting  season.  A  **  game-marker,** 
capablo  of  being  set  in  the  stock  of  any  gun,  is 
in  use  which  records  the  number  of  shots  fired 
or  the  "  head  "  of  game  kille<l  by  pressure  of  a 
spring.  It  is  mainly  valuable  to  match-shooters, 
or  to  sportsmen  of  a  statistical  tuni  of  mind. 

In  ^England  100  brace  of  birds,  shooting  over 
dogs,  is  considered  exceptionally  good  sport,  and 
about  driuble  that  number  in  driving,  under  like 
conditions.  A  **  pheasant  battue  '*  is  a  favorite 
subject  for  the  derision  of  newspaper  reporters 
of  the  day,  but  the  phrase  is  not  used  at  all  by 
genuine  sportsmen.  A  "battue,"  as  it  is  ironi- 
cally described  by  the  press,  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  British  Isles — so,  at  least,  says  Sir 
Ralph  Payne  Gall  way.  In  the  best  stocke<i  pre- 
serves it  is  always  the  purpose  of  the  host,  or  of 
the  head  keeper,  to  send  the  game  flying  as  wide 
and  high  over  the  guns  as  possible,  rheasant 
shooting,  indeed,  affords  a  day's  outing  and  good 
pay  to  a  consi<lerable  number  of  laborers  who 
are  employed  as  beaters,  and  who  greatly  enjoy 
it.  It  gives,  moreover,  permanent  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  regular  game-keepers ;  it 
provides  thousands  of  middle-class  people  with 
pheasants  at  the  price  of  chickens,  or  even  less. 
For  instance,  during  the  latest  season  concern- 
ing which  records  are  accessible  fine  cock  pheas- 
ants could  be  bought  in  London  markets  at  two 
shillings  apiece,  whereas,  if  there  were  no  great 
shooting  days,  the  price  would  be  a  guinea  a 
brace.  These  great  clrives,  or  occasions  of  shoot- 
ing, will  probably  always  afford  a  subject  of  sar- 
casm for  cockney  artists  and  the  writers  of  lead- 
ing articles  in  the  sporting  newspapers ;  but  in 
point  of  fact  there  is  hardly  a  class  in  the  com- 
munity that  is  not  more  or  less  benefited  by 
them.  In  America  the  conditions  are  such  that 
these  claims  are  hardly  justified.  The  policy  of 
dealers  in  the  city  markets  is  apparently  to  Iceep 
the  price  of  game  far  above  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary pockets,  and  this  will  probably  continue  to 
be  the  case  until  radical  changes  take  place  in 
our  practices  regarding  game  and  its  preserva- 
tion. It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  practical  ex- 
termination is  the  destiny  of  American  game. 
Every  improvement  in  guns  reduces  the  cost  of 
the  last  preceding  improvement,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  ail  wild  creatures  are  public  property 
is  so  deeply  implante<i  in  the  American  mint! 
that  no  legislative  enactments  can  be  properly 
enforced.  The  purchase  of  vast  tracts  of  wild 
lands  by  sporting  clubs  will,  no  doubt,  continue, 
and  stragglers  from  these  great  preserves  will 
bre^k  bounds  and  fall  victims  to  pot  hunters  in 
season  and  out  of  season  for  many  years  to  come. 
Ski]l  in  the  use  of  firearms  is,  no  doubt,  a  desir- 


able accomplishment  in  case  of  war,  bat  deadly 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  hair-brained  young- 
sters should  be  stenily  restricted,  as  well  for  toe 
security  of  human  life*  as  for  reasonable  preser>'a- 
tion  of  the  wild  creatures  with  which  Nature  has 
so  plentifully  supplied  the  American  continent. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen;  ratified  the  Coostitu- 
tion  May  23,  1788;  area,  30,570  square  mil«s. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census,  was:  249,073  in  1790;  345,591  in  1800; 
415,115  in  1810;  502.741  in  1820 ;  581.185  in  1830; 
594,398  in  1840;  668,507  in  1850;  703,708  in  18G0- 
705.606  in  1870 ;  995,577  in  1880 ;  and  1,151,149 
in  1890.    Capital.  Columbia. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  John  P. 
Richardson.  Democrat,  succeeded  on  Dec  4  by 
Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  Democrat:  Lientenant- 
Govemor,  William  L.  Mauldin,  succeeded  by  E. 
B.  Gary ;  Secretary  of  Slate.  J.  F.  Marshall,  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  E.  Tindal ;  Treasurer,  K  R.  Mclver, 
succeeded  by  W. T.C.Bates;  Comptroller-GeneTal, 
J.  S.  Verner,  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Ellerbe;  At- 
torney-General, Joseph  Ii.  Earle.  succeeded  by 
Y.  J.  Poiie ;  Suiierintendent  of  Education.  James 
H.  Rice,  succe€«ed  by  W.  D.  Mayfield;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  A.  P.  Butler  (this  office 
was  abolish^  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  De- 
cember); RailrcNul  Commissioners.  D'Arcy  P. 
Duncan,  Milledge  L.  Bonham.  who  died  on  Aug. 
26,  and  Eugene  P.  Jervey ;  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  W.  D.  Simftson,  who  died  on 
Dec.  26 ;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  Mclver  and 
Samuel  McGowan. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880: 


COUNTIES. 


Ahbeyllle 

Aikt^n 

Amleraun  .... 

liarowell 

Beftufort 

BiTkeley 

CharleBton.... 

Che»ter  

Chesterfield   . 
Clarendon .... 

Colleton 

Parllni^toD . . . 

Edgefield 

Falrqeld 

Florence  

Geonretown . . 
Oreenrllle.... 

Hampton 

Horry 

Kersnaw....; 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexington.  .. 

Marion 

Marlboroogh  . 
Newberry.... 

Oconee 

Orangebarg . . 

I'ickens 

Rlchhnd 

Spartanburg. . . 

Bumter 

Union 

WllHainabttrg. 
York 


1880. 


Total 99^5^ 


1890U 


4a6i.'> 

46.854 

«.ff9 

28,112 

81,838 

8.710 

88,«18 

48,«96 

lafl*^ 

89,857 

44,«I8 

4.756 

80,176 

84,119 

8L9M 

S6l48S 

8A,4iS 

Vos,so6 

68.908 

•4i,»«T 

8I.1M 

8«L6a0 

2.NJ7 

]C84d 

ia4«8 

2.1tt 

19,190 

28,888 

4.tM8 

M,«b« 

44^,288 

SAC 

ft4.4.s5 

29.184 

♦5.S151 

4\Si4 

49,2» 

8.415 

2TJ*^ 

28,989 

»8( 

2Si,027 

85,027 

V^iis 

20.S5T 

t.:M4 

87.49« 

44,810 

6.S14 

iaT41 

8IU>44 

IjstA 

15J574 

19,256 

A,A4 

«1,5»S 

22.861 

fr^ 

16.9»< 

20.761 

KVA 

89.444 

81.610 

S.IC6 

18.!i«4 

82.1$! 

8,617 

84,107 

29.976 

•4.1;T1 

90..'W8 

8^5i>0 

t^KH 

«^4»7 

26l484 

♦«s 

]«,2A6 

l!i.6er; 

2.481 

41>»fi 

49.898 

7,»S 

1438^ 

16,«9 

8.000 

28,WS 

8«,H21 

».:»♦'* 

«I,4<19 

55>e5 

14J78 

87.0:)7 

4S,6i»5 

OtS 

84.0S0 

25.868 

lJ^« 

84.110 

27.7n 

8,667 

80,718 

8S,68l 

MH 

1,151,149  I     1»,5T8 


*  Decrease. 
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Finances.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  Legrlslatire  Session,— The  regular  annual 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  treas-  session  of  the  General  Assembly  began  on  Nov. 
ury  for  the  fiscal  year:  Total  receipts,  $1,130,-    26  and  adjourned  on  Dec.  24.    As  the  members 


?garding 

as  follows:  General  account,  $3,943.06 ;  Depart-  representatives  of  the  Tillman  movement  would 

ment  of  Agriculture.  $33,622.27;  Sinking  Fund  carry  out  their  ante-election  promises.     Their 

C*ommis8ion,  $39,337.40 ;    special  account,  $1,-  first  action  was  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 

041.20;  total,  $1,190,036.24.     Of  the  total  re-  legislative  officers  and  employes  who  had  long 

ceipts,  $722,752.47  were  derived  from  taxes  of  held  their  places,  and  to  choose  pronounced  TilU 

1888-'89,  $19,801.51    from    taxes  of    1889-'90,  man  followers  to  succeed  them.    They  rejected 

$237,149.06  from  phosphate  royalty  (being  an  United  States   Senator  Wade    Hampton,  who 

increase  of  $23,047.10  over  the  receipts  for  1889),  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  chose  as  his 

$42,569.85  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  successor  John  L.  M.  Trby,  one  of  the  most  act- 

$10,564.24   from    sale   of   escheated    property,  ive  workers  in  the  Tillman  canvass.    The  vote 

$72,800  from  temporary  loans  obtained  from  on  the  first  ballot  in  joint  convention  stood  as 

bankis,    and    the    oalance    from    niiscellaneous  follows :  Irby,  63 ;  M,  L.  Donaldson,  45 ;  Hamp- 

sources.    Of  the  total  exnenditures,  there  were  ton,  42;  John  J.  Hemphill,  2.    On  the  fifth  ballot 

paid  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $382,229.36,  Irby  received  105  votes;  Hampton,  42;  Donald- 

for  liabilities  incurred  in  previous  years  $114,-  son,  10.    During  the  session  235  acts  and  resolu- 

992.89,  and  for  current  expenses  of  the  State  gov-  tions  were  passed,  of  which  only  44  were  general, 

emment  the  following  sums :  Executive  depart-  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  office  of 

ment,    $47,299.25;    judicial    department,  $67,-  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  were  abolished,  and 

176.57  ;    legislative    department,     $65,891.32  ;  all  their  powers  and  duties,  except  the  control 

health  department,  $10,600;    tax  department,  of  the  phosphate  industry,  were  bestowed  upon 

$24,806.77 ;  State  University,  $47,500;   Citadel  the  trustees  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 

Academy,  $22,900:  Clemson  College,  $43,000;  An  act  was  passed  creating  a  board  of  phosphate 

penal  and  charitable  institutions,  $131,460.82:  commissionei-s,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  At- 


charged 

throp  Training  School,  $5,320  ;  taxes  refunded,  the  exclusive  control  and  protection  of  the  State 

$8.669.41 ;  miscellaneous  objects,  $79,082.72.  interest  in  the  phosphate  derwsits,  except  that 

The  total  State  debt  on  Oct.  31, 1890,  amount-  the  Comptroller-General  shall  continue  to  re- 
ed to  $6,992,919.49,  divided  into  five  classes  as  ceive  the  reports  01  rock  mineti  and  dug  and  the 
follow :  First,  the  Agricultural  College  scrip  royalty  paid  into  the  State  trensury. 
amoanting  to  $191,800:  second,  the  blue  4J-per-  An  act  for  the  reorganization*  of  the  State 
cent,  bonds  and  stocks,  amounting  to  $400,000,  University  provides  for  the  transfer  of  its  Agri- 
dne  in  1928 ;  third,  deficiency  stocK  not  yet  sur-  cultural  Department  to  Clemson  Agricultural 
rendered,  amounting  to  $759.95,  due  in  1888 ;  College,  and  confines  the  work  of  the  mstitution 
fourth,  princi[)al  of  old  bonds  and  stocks  not  yet  more  narrowly  to  liberal  studies.  The  constitu- 
rendered,  amounting  to  $389,429.22 ;  fifth,  con-  tional  amendment  abolishing  the  elective  board 
sol  bonds  and  stocks,  amounting  to  $6,010,930.-  of  county  commissioners,  which  was  adopted  bv 
32.  due  in  1893,  of  which  $5,442,019.18  are  brown  the  people  at  the  November  election,  was  ratified 
consols,  and  $568,911.14  are  green  consols.  The  at  tnis  session,  and  thereby  incorporated  into 
I^epslature  in  1889  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  fundamental  law.  By  another  act  all  the 
the  refunding  of  the  brown  consol  bonds  and  trial  justices  in  the  State  were  legislated  out  of 
stocks  upon  certain  terms,  but  it  was  adjudged  office,  and  it  was  provided  that  future  appoint- 
by  the  Attorney-Gei>eral  to  be  unconstitutional,  ments  to  that  office  be  made  by  the  Governor  for 
as  the  new  bonds  were  to  be  made  payable  more  a  term  commensurate  with  his  own  term. 
than  fifty  years  after  date  of  issue,  which  is  ex-  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

pressly  forbidden  by  Article  IX,  section  14,  of  the       m^  : *  *i.^   -^   <•  i?i 

ktate  Co„«tit,.tion    Thta  defect  was  remedied  by  ?°  "^^J^Trt^!  T,fJ^lu^S^.>onnty  board  of 

the  legislature  of  this  year  in  December  by  an  act  phyBicians  to  examine  diplomas  of  physicians  and 

providing  that  the  new  bonds  shall  be  payable  sui^eons. 

within  the  constitutional  period.  To   punish    frauds  or   misrepresentntlons  in  the 

Taloatlon. — The  assessed  valuation  of  prop-  manufacture,  analysis,  or  sale  of  fertilizers  and  ccm- 

ert V  for  the  fiscal  year  l«89-*90  was  $150,088,552,  ™ejc»?l  manures.               ^  ^      , 

of  Which  $88,113,453  was  the  value  of  real  estate.  J^  incorporate  the  city  of  Camden. 

^     '       '  To  amend  an  act  entitled '*  ^ "  ^"» 


The  tax  rate  for  that  year  was  5^  mills  on  each  1890. 

dollar  of  valuation,  and  for  1889-'90  there  was  Accepting  the  benefits  of  an  act  to  apply  a  portion 

but  a  fractional  change  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  com- 

Conntr   Debt9.-The    totiil    debt  of    South  plete  endowment  and  sunport  of  the  colleges  for  the 

Carolina  counties  is  $1,141,550,  a  decrease  of  t^^^l^L^'^^rl^Tr.r^^^^ 

$432,209  in  ten  years     Of  this  total  all  except  jTuivt tsS?             P^^^>^^o«^  o^  ^  ^<^^  ^*  Congiess, 

$23.9(K)  is  a  bonded  debt.    Nearly  half  of  the  joint  resolution  to  appoint  a  special  comraieslon, 

counties  have  no  debt  consisting  of  tiie  Governor  and  Superintendent  of 
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Education,  to  confer  and  correspond  with  the  gov-  within  the  State.     The  royalty  paid  into  the 

emors   and  Bui^erintendent*  of  education  of   other  State  treasury  was  237,150. 

Southern  States  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  sys-  Political.— The  political  contest  of  this  Tear 

tern  of  text-books  used  in  the  free  schools  of  the  btate.  continued  more  than  nine   months.    The  first 

Education. — ^For  the  school  year  ending  Aug.  important  step  in  this  contest  was  taken  late  in 

31,   the  public-school  statistics  are  as  follow :  January,  when  the  executive  committee  of  the 

School  districts,  707;  public  schools.  8,048;  pu-  Farmers*  Association  of  South  Carolina  issued 

pils  enrolled,  201,260 ;  average  attendance,  147,-  a  manifesto,  in  which  it  arraigned  for  corrup- 

799;  teachers  employed,  4.364;  school-houses,  3,-  tion  and  incompetency  the  existing  State  Aa- 

155 ;  value  of  school  buildings,  $487,252.    In  the  ministration,  charged  it-  with   hostility  to  the 

past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  urged  all  disatis* 

m  the  number  of  school-houses  annually  con-  fled  Democrats  to  meet  in  each  county  on  sales 

structed.    At  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  day  in  March  and  select  delegates  to  a  StJite 

a  laboratory,  two  houses  for  professors,  ana  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Columbia  on  March  27. 

building  for  the  experiment  station  have  been  At  this  convention  the  demands  of  the  farmer 

completed.   Further  appropriations  were  granted  were  to  be  formulated  and  a  ticket  for  State  oflB- 

by  tne  Legislature  in  December,  with  the  aid  of  cers  put  in  the  field,  for  ratification  or  rejection 

which  it  is  expected  that  the  college  can  be  par-  by  tne  regular  Democratic  State  Convention. 

tially  opened  in  October,  1891.  Nearly  all  the  counties  selected  delegates,  a  few 

Gnaritles.— At  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  ~  being  instructed  to  vote  for  Benjamin  R.  Till- 
there  were  722  patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  man,  of  £dgefield,  for  Governor,  but  the  major- 
fiscal  year  in  November,  1889.  During  the  year  ity  being  uninstructed.  The  convention  adopted 
359  patients  were  admitted  and  303  discharged,  a  platform  which  recognized  the  allegiance  of 
leavmg  778  remaining  in  November,  1890.  Of  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  party, 
this  number,  445  are  white  and  333  colored  pa-  The  convention  selected  Benjamin  R.  Tillman 
tients.    The  institution  is  overcrowded.  as  its  candidate  for  Governor,  and  James  C.  Cf>it 

At  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  there  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  it  being  understood  that 

was  an  enrollment  of  118  pupils  <luring  the  year  these  nominations  were  subject  to  approval  or  re- 

and  an  average  attendance  of  00.    The  cost  to  jection  bj  the  Democratic  State  Convention.  No 

the  State  per  pupil  for  the  year  was  f  146.54.  nominations  were  made  for  other  State  olficers. 

Penitentiary. — On  Oct.  31  there  were  con-  One  week  later  candidate  Coit  announced  his 
fined  at  the  State  Penitentiary  701  persons,  59  withdrawal  from  the  ticket,  on  the  ground  that 
being  white  and  732  colored.  Of  these,  50  are  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  plat  form,  alt  hoagh 
required  by  law  to  work  at  the  Clemson  Agri-  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  farmers*  movement, 
cultural  College  and  5  are  employed  about  the  Some  of  the  party  leaders  hostile  to  Tillman  i;^ 
State  Capitol.  During  the  year  an  average  of  sued  a  call  for  a  conference  of  his  opponents^  at 
196  were  employed  on  the  Columbia  Canal,  and  Columbia, on  April  23;  The  conference  adoptnl 
an  average  of  281  on  the  various  agricultural  an  address  to  the  people,  protesting  against  the 
contracts.  The  average  of  women  and  infirm  unprecedented  action  of  the  Tillman  party  in 
was  about  79,  and  the  balance  were  employed  at  calling  a  convention  to  forestall  and  dictate  the 
necessary  work  about  the  institution,  there  l)eing  action  of  the  regular  State  Convention,  and  n^ 
also  a  detail  of  54  at  work  on  the  Charleston,  Sum-  pelling  this  charges  of  extravagance  and  corrup- 
ter, and  Northern  Railroad,  in  Sumter  County.  tion  made  against  the  State  government.    No 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the  further  action  was  taken.    Early  in  May  Till- 

year,  including  tne  balance  of  $1,104.52  from  man  began  an  active  canvass  for  "the  gubemat(>- 

the  previous  year,  amounted  to  $83,643.82,  and  rial  nomination,  his  appearance  on  the  stump 

the  expenditures  for  all   purposes  ag^i^regated  creating  much  enthusiasm.    He  vigorously  at- 

$77,388.10.  leaving  a  balance  of  $6,055.72,  be-  tacked  the  State  Administration,  and  sought  to 

sides  nearly  $40,000  worth  of  farm   products,  unite  the  farmers  under  his  leadership  against 

Late  in  the  year  the  board  of  directors,  under  what  he  termed  the  ruling  aristocracy  of  the 

authority  of  an  act  passed  at  the  legislative  ses-  State.    To  these  attacks  Attorney-General  Earle 

sion  in  1889,  decided  to  purchase  a  farm  in  Sum-  rcplietl  at  a  meeting  at  Anderson,  where  he  mpt 

ter  County  known  as  the  De  Saussure  place,  Tillman  in  debate.    It  was  understood  that  the 

containing  3,000  acres,  the  price  being  $25,000.  Attorney-General  would  be  a  candidate  against 

To  this  p&ce  a  large  number  of  the  convicts  will  the  Edgefield  champion,  and  late  in  May  Gen. 

be  transferred  for  employment  in  agriculture.  John  Bratton  announced  that  he,  too,  would  ?e^k 

State  Capitol. — The  various  appropriations  the  nomination.    A  series  of  meetings,  according 

made  for  completing  the  State  Capitol  aggre-  to  the  usual  custom,  was  arranged  in  the  differ- 

gate  $341,599.90,  of  which  there  had  been  ex-  ent  counties  by  the  Democratic  State  Committef, 

pended  up  to  Oct.  31, 1889,  the  sum  of  $280,105,-  at  which  the  candidates  should   present  thi^ir 

27.    Dunns:  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1890,  there  claims.     At  these  meetings,  the  first  of  which 

was  exj)ended  the  sum  of  $47,203.75  making  the  was  held  on   June   10.  Gen.  Bratton  and  the 

total  outlay  $327,309.02  and  leaving  a  balance  of  Attorney-General,  who  were  in  s>-mpathy  with 

$14,290.88  unexpended  at  the  latter  date.  the  "straight-outs,"  appeared  in  defense  of  the 

Phosphate. — During  the  year  ending  Aug.  past  State  administrations,  while  Tillman  oon- 

31,  237,150  tons  of  phosphate  rock  were    re-  tinned  to  find  fault  and  to  demand  changi^  in 

moved  from  the  navijjable  streams  of  the  State,  methods  of  administration.    To  avoid  a  division 

against  212.101  tons  in  the  year  preceding.     Of  in  the  party  the  Democratic  State  Committee 

this  rock,  158.215  tons  were  shipped  to  foreign  suggested  that  the  delegates  to  the  State  Nom- 

ports,  55.470  to  domestic  |)orts  outside  the  State,  inating  Convention,  instead  of  being  elected  in 

and  23,465  tons  were  manufactured  into  fertilizer  ward  meetings  or  conventions,  and  by  tira  voce 
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Toting,  should  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  open  pri-  purpose  of  placing  an  independent  Democratic 
manes  throughout  the  State.  To  this  end  it  ticket  in  the  field.  Atthisconvention,  Judere  A. 
called  a  State  Convention  of  the  party  to  meet  C.  Haskell  was  nominated  for  Governor,  w .  D. 
ac  Columbia,  on  Aug.  13,  for  the  purpose  of  Johnson  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Edwin  Harper 
making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  party  rules,  for  Secretary  of  State,  W.  A.  Ancrum  for  State 
and  to  transact  no  other  business.  Treasurer,  Ldmund  Bacon  for  Comptroller,  Jo- 
When  the  August  convention  met  it  was  found  seph  W.  Barnwell  for  Attorney-General,  E.  B. 
that  the  Tillmanites  outnumbered  the  ** straight-  Haesdale  for  Superintendent  of  Education,  and 
outs  "  nearly  five  to  one.  The  former  not  only  re-  R.  rf.  Richburg  for  Ad^'utant-General.  An  ad- 
fused  to  adopt  the  primary  election  plan  of  the  dress  to  the  people  was  issued  attacking  Tillman 
State  committee,  but,  going  beyond  the  purposes  and  pledging  tne  nominees  to  the  support  of 
for  which  the  convention  was  called,  undertook  Democratic  principles. 

to  ouitt  the  State  committee  by  adopting  an  en-        For  Governor,  Tillman  received  59.159  votes, 

tirely  new  constitution  for  the  party  and  elect-  and  Haskell  14,828.    The  other  candidates  on 

ing  a  new  State  committee.    When  this  was  the  Tillman  ticket  were  elected  by  nearly  the 

attempted  the  *'  straight-outs "  left  the  conven-  same  vote.    The  members  of  the  Legislature, 

tion  in  a  body,  claiming  that  it  had  authority  to  elected  at  the  same  time,  were  all  Democrats  and 

act  only  upon  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  call,  largely  followers  of  Tillman.    An  amendment  to 

The  September  convention  was  called  to  otder  the  State  Constitution,  abolishing  the  boards 

hj  the  chairman  of  the  rival  State  committees,  of  county  .commissioners,  was  adopted  at  this 

but  when  the  Tillmanites  elected  their  candidate  election  by  a  vote  of  23,541  yeas  to  18.253  nays, 

for  temporary  president,  the  opposition  of  the  In  December  the  amendment  was  ratified  by  the 

"'  straight-outs     ceased.    Mr.  Tillman  was  nom-  Legislature  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 

inated  for  Governor  by  acclumation,  and  the  fol-  tion. 

lowing  were  selected  as  candidates  for  the  other       Seven  Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected. 
State  officers:  For  Lieutenant-Governor.  Eugene        SOUTH  DAKOTA,  a  Western  State,  ad  mit- 

B.  Gary;  for  Secretary  of  State,  J.  E.  Tindal;  ted  to  the  Union  on  Nov.  3,  1889;  area.  77,650 

for  Treasurer.  W.  T.  C.  Bates;  for  Comptroller,  square  miles:  population,  according  to  the  cen- 

W.    H.   EUerbe ;   for  Attomev-General,  Y.   J.  sus  of  1890,  328.808.    Capital,  Pierre. 
Pope;  for  Superintendent  of  li^ucation,  W.  D.        GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 

May  field;  for  Adjutant-General,  Hugh  L.  Far-  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Arthur  C. 

ley,'    The  platform  contains  the  following :  Mellette,  Republican  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J. 

H.  Fletcher ;  Secretary  of  State,  A.  0.  Ringsrud ; 

We  demand  that  our  State  Lejnslatnre  phall  abolish  Treasurer,  W.  F.  Smith  ;  Auditor,  L.  C.  "fiiylor ; 

the  Board  ot'Ainiculture ;  that  the  privileffo  tax  on  Attorney  -  General,  Robert    Dollard  ;    Superin- 

fertih«rB  and  everything  appertainin<r  Jo  ajmculture  tendent'of  Public  Instruction.  G.  L.  PinlSam  ; 

or  mechanics  or  industrial  education,  including  the  r««^^:„„i^„««  ^#  c«v.^«i   ««^   d..ki;^  t  -«^=  a 

i^rricultural  stations,  he  placed  in  chaise  of  the  fawt^  Comraif^^ioner  of  School  and  Public  Lands,  0. 

e«  ot  the  CleniJ^on  Agricultural  College,  and  upon  JJ;    Parker  ;    Justices  of  the  Supreme    Court, 

said  trustees  shall  devolve  all  duties  now  performed  Dighton  Corson,  A.  G.  Kellam,  and  John  E. 

hy  the  present  Board  of  Agrioilture,  except  the  con-  Bennett. 
trol  of  the  State  phosphate  interests.  Finances. — The  Governor,  in  his  message  to 

We  dcipand  that  the  railroad  commission  shall  be  the  Legislature  of  1891,  comments  as  follows 

(riven  all  the  power  needed  to  protect  the  rights  and  ^p^n  the  straitened  financial  condition  of  the 

inte wta  ot  the  people,  without  ^J^i""'^?,  ^*^f,  "^^J^^^^^  new  State :  "  There  are  now  outstanding  against 

and  that  the  commissioners  be  elected  by  the  people.  .,     g*„*«  «k«„*.  ^ar  ntv\ ;«  »,«.».•.«■»  «^*^«;^  #«« 

We  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  sim-cy  of  the  the  State  about  ^6,000  in  warrants  not  paid  for 

State's  phoHphate  beds,  and  their  classification  into  want  of  tunds,  heanng  7  per  cent,  interest,  which 

three  grades.  o,re  already  subject  to  a  heavy  discount  in  the 

We  demand  that  a  constitutional  convention  be  market.    This  condition  exists  after  final  resort 

called  to  give  us  an  organic  law  framed  by  our  own  to  borrowing  an  additional  $100,000  during  the 

P«<>pl<s-  past  year  and  increasing  the  public  indebtedness 

^    o *  -iiv*v   -n      uv  4.  •«  o4.-«.^  rt^ to  the  maximum  limit  under  the  Constitution." 

On  Sept  17  the  Kepnbhcans  met  in  State  Con-        p^^^  ^      5  ^^^  ^  ^       ^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^ 

vention  at  Columbia,  and  decided  to  leave  the  ^^.       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^1  ^^^^  ^^^^  f  500.542.70;  the 

noniination  of  candidates  in  the  hands  of  the  ^^  j^;        .^    {;    rj.^^  ^^  ^^,,^  80,  1890  was 

State  committee.    A  platform  was  adopted  con-  |io,052.88.    The  total  appropriations  for  1890 

tainmg  the  following :  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Legislature  amount  to  $443,- 

We  denounce  and  condemn  in  nnmeastirpd  terms  889.71.  Inaddition,  there  has  been  paid  out  by  the 

the  Buppreasion  and  prostitution  of  the  ballot  in  South  Treasun^r,  without  special  act  of  the  Legislature 

Carolina,  tosether  with  the  unlawful  agencies  and  in-  y^^^^  ^^^j^r  color  of  authority  from  the  Territorial 

iquitous  methods  used  in  dcfentmg  the  tnie  will  of  j^^^^utes,  the  sum  of  $26,433.43.     These  amounts 
the  people,  thereby  denvmsr  to  them  a  fair  and  honest  ^    ^    »  »  *i,%n  000  ^a    I^a  «^«^»;*..*^  iu^  «.,«. 

repriseAtotion  in  the  affaire  of  the  Government,  both  ftfff?regate  $470,323.14,  and  constitute  the  sum 

State  and  National.  ,  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenditures  of 

The  educational  advantages  now  offered  'by  the  the  State  for  one  year,  subject  to  a  possible  re- 
State  are  totally  inadequate  and  deficient,  the  school  duct  ion  of  $54,870.38. 

term  beinfir  of  entirely  too  short  a  duration  to  insuro        This  deduction  leaves  $415,452.76  as  the  pres- 

hc-neficial  results,  and  the  tcachei^  in  munv  instances  ^^^  annual  State  expenditure :  there  is  but  $243,- 

heing  incompetent  and  mak^hitts  unworthy  to  bo  ^^^  revenue  to  meet  this  amount. 
inrru!«ted  with  the  duties  and  responsibihties  of  so         mu    »       i    1  •    1  ui.    1  *  *u    c*^*^  :-  Aiin 

sacred  and  important  a  calling.        ^  The  bonded  ^f^^^^}^^\ot  the  State  is  $110. 

*^  600  at  6  per  cent..  124.000  at  5  per  cent..  $317,100 

A  call  was  issued  late  in  September  for  a  State  at  4 J  per  cent.,  $302,500  at  4  per  cent.,  and  160.- 

convention  to  meet  at  Columbia  on  Oct.  9,  for  the  000  at  3^  per  cent.,  making  a  total  of  $1,020,- 
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203,  wilh  an  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charge  of  about  $54,000. 

Goantjr  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  South  Da- 
kota counties  is  $2,090,484,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  contracted  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
bonded  debt  is  $2,219,077,  and  the  floating  debt 
$471,407. 

Population.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880  of  the  Dakota  coun- 
ties now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  State: 


OOONTIKS. 


COUNTIKS. 

1880. 

1890. 

!««-. 

Aurora 

Beadle 

99 

l,iS90 

584 

4,965 

858 

288 

68 

"fli 

407 

"iii 

5,001 

2,156 

095 

1,9^ 

97 

•  •  •  «  « 

2,802 
'"*6 

""4 

8,010 

•  •  «  •  • 

698 

15!) 

1,801 

•  •  •  •  • 

26d 
^578 

•  •  «  •  • 

1.102 

2,657 

18.2  (S 

5,896 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

124 
1,2S8 

"iii 

86S 
8,iM 
8,915 

•  •  •  •  • 

2,244 
*   "46 

"iii 

477 
798 

•  •  ■  ■  ■ 

296 
208 

*58'>6 
6,>18 

5.045 
9,586 
9,057 

(a) 
10,183 

16,855 

6,787- 

998 

1,«W7 

8,510 

4,178 

8 

6.72S 

7.609 

7,087 

4.S91 

5,419 

9,168 

43 

4,574 

•  •  «  «  • 

4,600 

4,899 

16 

4,47s 

4  062 

6,S14 

295 

4,625 

6,5M 

4,267 

167 

MI4 

10,469 
1,860 
80 
8,605 
8,.^rt2 
7.503 

11,674 
9,148 

•  •  •  •  « 

6.443 
5,040 
4,544 

7 
4,640 

(«) 

5,165 

21,879 

5.941 

149 

6,%40 

2,910 

23 

IRI 

81 

V.997 

4,610 

"*83 

(n) 

10,531 

1,028 

96 

2,412 

1H3 

10.256 
9,18) 

4,976 
8,^6 

Bon  Homme 

BorcmiiQ 

8,539 
•534 

Brookings. 

5,167 

Brown 

Bruii 

16,502 
6,499 

Huflklo 

Butte 

Campbell 

Charles  Mix 

980 
1,087 
8,46J 
8,771 

Choteau. 

8 

Clark.... 

Clav 

6,614 
2,508    ' 

Codington 

Custer 

4.831 
8,896 

Davison 

Dar 

4,198 
9,071 

Delano 

40 

Deuel 

2,272 

Dewey  (a) 

Douglas 

Edmunds  

Ewlng   

Pall  VAver. 

4JS94 

4,899 

16 

4.478 

Faulk 

Grant 

OreffO'V 

4.053 

8,804 
295 

HamUn 

Hand 

8,982 
6^898 

Hamott 

2,966 

Harding 

11  uf  hes ....     ...........a 

167 
4.776 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

4,896 
1,860 

Jackson  

Jerauld 

8J 
8.605 

Kinzsbury 

7.460 

Like 

4,851 

Jjiwrence 

Lincoln 

Lugenbeel  (a) 

Lyman 

•1,575 
3,247 

•  •  ■  •  • 

109 

McG.»ok 

Mcpherson 

M65 
^940 

Marshall 

4,544 

MarUn 

Meade 

Meyer 

7 

4.640 
•115 

Miner 

4,802 

Minnehaha 

18,628 

Moody 

2,026 

Nowlln 

Pifnnlnirton 

149 
4.296 

Poiter ... 

Krait 

2,910 
28 

Preiho 

181 

Pvatt 

Kinehirt (a*  

84 

Koberts 

1.997 

Rask 

♦46 

Sanborn 

^«chnasse(a) 

Kcoboy 

4,610 

•  •  •      « 

83 

Shannon  

Spink 

Stanley 

•118 

10.104 

285 

Sterling 

96 

Sully 

2,116 

Todd i 

•15 

THnnfa) 

Turner 

4.936 

Union 

2,817 

Wa2ner(.7» 

Walworth 

Washabaugh 

Washington 

Yankton 

Ziebach 

Slsseton    and    Wahpeton 
Indian  roseryatlon 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

46 
207 

2,153 

*"4*'j 
10,444 

6aU 

98,268 

82i.S08 

2,10: 

•  •  •  •    . 

40 

2.t54 

514) 

•ft»7 


2»)l54$ 


(a)  No  retons.  * 

Legislatlre  Session.— The  adjourned  tirvt 
session  of  the  Legislature  met  on  Jan.  7  at  Pierre 
and  concluded  its  work  on  March  7.  The  State 
Treasurer  was  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  4-|>er- 
cent.  bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $10U.- 
000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  meeting  casual 
deficits  caused  by  the  failure  of  revenue.  When 
the  portion  of  floating  indebtedness  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Dakota,  which  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota is  to  assume  under  the  terms  of  the  admis- 
sion act,  has  been  ascertained,  the  Treasurer  is 
further  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  ^per-cent. 
bonds  in  amount  sufllcient  to  raise  money  to  nay 
such  indebtedness.  In  order  to  enlarge  the  debt 
limit,  the  following  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  was  proposed  for  submission  to  the 
people  at  the  November  election  :  *•  For  the  par- 
pose  of  defraying  extraordinary  expenses  and 
making  public  improvements,  of  to  meet  a  defi- 
cit or  failure  in  revenue,  the  State  mav,  in  ad- 
dition to  pre-existing  debts,  contract  debts  never 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $500,000,  except  to 
repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend 
the  State  or  (Jnited  States  in  war."  It  is  provided 
that  a  State  tax  shall  be  levied  each  year  sufficient 
to  meet  the  onlinary  estimated  expenses  of  the 
State  and  any  deficiency  of  the  previous  year,  to 
meet  the  annual  interest  on  the  State  debt,  and 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  its  payment  at  ma- 
turity. The  tax  rate  for  each  year,  sufficient  for 
these*  purposes,  shall  be  fixed  bv  the  State  B^anl 
of  Equalization,  which  is  also  <)irected  to  equal- 
ize the  assessments  in  the  various  counties^  The 
same  board  shall  assess  the  property  of  all  rail- 
road, telegraph,  and  telephone  companies  in  the 
State,  ana  these  shall  pay  the  same  tax  as  oth- 
er property.  Provision  was  made  for  submit- 
ting to  the  people  at  the  November  election  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
woman  suffrage,  and  a  proposed  amendment  ex- 
cluding from  suffrage  Indians  who  sustain  tnlsd 
relations,  who  receive  support  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  who  hold  untaxable  lands  in  severaltv.  Pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  Article  XX  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  people  to 
vote  at  the  November  election  for  a  permanent 
location  of  the  State  capital 

A  strini^ent  law  was  enacted  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  *'  trusts.*'  Other  acts  of  the  session  wen? 
as  follow : 

Creating  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

CrcatinfT  a  Board  of  Re:!ent8  of  Education. 

Raiflino:  the  age  of  consent  in  females  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  yearx. 

Creatine;  a  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

To  estahlifth  a  Board  of  Pardons. 

To  create  a  Bureau  of  Lab<tr  St'itistioa,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a  Commisaionvr  of  Lalw. 

Providing  tor  the  uniform  or^taniaition  of  town- 
shipa. 
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Providing  a  fifenenil  law  for  tho  incorporation  ot  capita  cost  of  about  $300  a  year,  including  tui- 

cities.    All  cities  of  10X00  inliabitanta  or  over  Bliall  tion,  clothing,  and  supplies.    The  total  cost  of 

^  ?*?f*>J2J'  ^^^  ^"'f^J  °^^'?*  ^Y^R^  between  2,000  ^hese  children  for  the  year  was  $1,051.03. 

Refuting  bu»inei«  of  insurance  eompanie^.  ^^^^  contained  96  prisoners  on  Dec.  1  of  whom 

To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  town-site  com-  »5  were  men  and  22  were  United  States  pns- 

panies.  oners.    The  parole  of  prisoners  as  providea  by 

Regulating  the  business  of  commercial  agencies,  the  Legislature  this  year  has  reduced  the  num- 

crodit  companies,  and  guarantee  associations.  ber  of  inmates.    The  total  expenditures  for  the 

Authorizing  organized  counties  to  issue  warrants  year  were  $34,429.36,  of  which  the  sum  of  $33,- 

to  pay  dcllcicncics  due  tor  building  court-houses  and  gjo  gg  ^^  p^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^  treasury.     The 

^'"ecquiring  instruction  in  the  public  schools  as  to  convicts  were  employed  to  advantage  upon  the 

the  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  farm  and  in  the  stone  quarry  on  the  Peniten- 

uiv>n  the  human  system,  tiary  grounds. 

Abolishing  the  iState  Boord  of  Education  and  con-  The  report  of  the  Reform  School  at  Plankinton 

ferrinsr  the  powers  thereof  upou  the  Superintendent  shows  that  there  werfe  43  pupils  at  the  begin- 

ot  Public  Instruction.  n'jng  of  this  year,  that  28  were  admitted  from 


wM^.    —  bounty  w.  ^w  -^.   ^.^^   ..  w— -— -                                                                — 

county.  tion  makes  the  following  estimates  of  agricultural 

Repealing  the  law  of  188Y  prohibiting  the  destine-  products  for  1890 :  Wheat,  17,066,600  bushels ; 

tion  of  beaver.  corn,  17,492,242  bushels ;  oats,  17,202,590  bushels ; 

Creating  a  State  inspector  of  oils.  rye,  291,880  bushels;  barley,  2,314,970  bushels; 

To  encourage  the  ormstruction  ot  artesian  wells.  buckwheat,  19,764  bushels ;  flax,  2,757,275  bush- 

Creatonz  tlie  office  of  State  enjjinecr  of  irrigation  ,      potatoes,  1,479,535  bushels. 

Regulating  mama^,  and  requiring  a  hcense  to  bo  ^-^XjuTni        >nu         tZ-r      ^                i  r. 

obuSed  from  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  prior  to  ,,  Prohibitloii.-The  prohibitory  law  passed  by 

any  marriage.  '"6  Legislature  this  year  to  enforce  Article  XXI V 

Crating  a  State  Meteorolo^cal  Bureau.  of  the  State  Constitution  provides  that  '*  any 

Crcatinjg  a  State  inspector  of  mines.  person,  association,  or  corporation  who  shall  with- 

Proyidmg  for  a  State   Board  of  Phannaceutical  m  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  manufacture 

Exjiminera.                              ,    ,       . .            ,.  any  spirituous,  malt,  vinous,  fermented,  or  other 

^\"%^f  *°JS^'^''''^*^^^^®'S^'""?';.'^ii^'  intoxicating  liquor,  or  shall  import  any  of  tlie 

may  take,  bold,  and  dispose  ot  property,  real  or  per-  ,         i^ui.               i_*^            •'un 

SoSl,  witliin  the  State.  ^         P   T     ^,            P«  5,1  me  for  sale  or  barter  as  a  beverage,  or  shall 

Prohibiting  the   sale,  giving,   or  furnishing  of  keep  for  sale  or  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  barter  or 

tobacco  in  any  form  to  children  under  sixteen  years  trade,  any  of  such  intoxicating  liQU(»rs  asa  bever- 

ot  asse.            *  age,  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  deemed  guilty  of 

Offering  a  bounty  of  one  cent  a  pound  for  raw,  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction    thereof 

granulated,  or  refined  sugar,  and  two  cents  a  gallon  ghall  be  fined  in  anv  sum  not  less  than  flOO,  nor 

tor  «rup  or  molass^  manufactured  m  the  State  from  ^^^^^  ^.^an  |5oo,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 

Offe^r^ra' bountvT;  the  planting  and  cultivation  i^^  "J*  ^^  ^han  sixty  days  nor  more  than  six 

of  fonsst  trees.        '  months  and  a  tnal  and  conviction  m  anv  coiii-t 

shall  constitute  the  first  offense:  and  for  the 

'Edncatlon. — The  State  University  for  the  second   and  every  successive  offense  shall  be 

past  school  year  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  435  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  punished  by 

students  and  an  average  attendance  of  316.    The  imprisonment  in  State  prii>on  for  a  period  of  one 

enrollment  for  the  year  at  the  Snearfish  Normal  year,  provided  that  registered  pharmacists  under 

School  was  132,  and  at  the  Madison  Normal  the  laws  of  the  State  may  sell  intoxicating  liquors 

School  about  140.    The  average  attendance  at  for  medical,  mechanical,  sacramental  and  sci- 

the  School  of  Mines  for  the  year  was  16.    This  entific  purposes  as  herein  provided."    Druggists' 

institution  does  not  attract  the  expected  number  permits  shall  be  granted  by  the  county  court, 

of  students,  and  in  view  of  the  large  expense  of  but  only  on   petition  signed  by  the  applicailt 

its   maintenance,  can  not  be  called  .successful,  and  by  twenty-five  reputable  freeholders  and 

At  the  Agricultural  College  the  average  attend-  twenty-five  reputable  women  (who  shall  certify 

ance  was  140.    Nearly  all  the  expenses  of  this  to  the  good  character  of  the  applicant  and  his 

institution  can  be  defrayed  from  the  appropria-  fitness  for  the  business)  and  on  compliance  by 

tions  of  Congress  in  aid  of  such  colleges.  the  applicant  with  numerous  other  provisions  of 

Charities. — On  Nov.  30,  1889,  the  State  Hoa-  the  statute.     Numerous  restrictions  are  placed 

pital    for   the  Insane   contained  235  patients,  upon  the  sale  of  liquor  by  permit  holders,   Com- 

There  were  admitted  during  the  year  ensuing  mon  nuisances  are  defined  and  authority  is  giv- 

104  patients,  and  discharged  82,  leaving  257  re-  en  to  prosecuting  officers  for  their  suppression, 

maining  on  Nov.  3C,  1890.     At  the  School  for  A  penalty  is  imposed. for  causing  the  mtoxiea- 

Deaf  Mutes  at  Sioux  Falls  there  were  35  pupils  tion  of  another  person.    The  giving  away  of  in- 

on  Nov.  30.  toxicftting  liquors,  or  any  shifts  or  device  to  evade 

The  Soldiers'  Rome  at  Hot  Springs  was  opened  the  provisions  of  the  act,  shall  be  deemed  an  un- 

on  Nov.  27,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  40  lawfuful  selling  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

disabled  veterans  had  been  ndmittod.    A  sub-  The  appearance  in  public  of  any  person  in  an 

staiitial  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  intoxicnted  condition  is  punishable.      Whenever 

4»52,323.63.  any  relative  of  any  person  shall  notify  a  druggisit 

The  blind  children  of  the  State  are  supported  that  such  person  uses  intoxioating  liquor  as  a 

in  the  Iowa  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  a  per  beverage,  and  shall  forbid  the  sale  thereof  to 
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him,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  druggist  to  to  purchase  sufficient  seed  grain  and  feed  for 

furnish  such  i)erson  with  any  liquor  whatever  on  stock,  and  the  seed  commission  was  divided  into 

any  terras.    Ample  authority  is  given  to  pros-  sub-committees  who  were  dispatched  to  the  prin- 

ecuting  officers  to  enforce  these  provisions.  ^IP^^  cities  of  the  neighboring  States.     Their 

A  few  days  prior  to  May  1,  the  date  on  which  efforts  were  partially  successful,  and  at  a  con- 

the  act  should  take  effect,  the  decision  of  the  vention  in  Huron  on  April  2  seed  grain  to  the 

United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  value  of   $45,000   was  apportioned  among  2*5 

Leisy  vs.  Hardin  was  announced,  and  manv  of  counties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  repir- 

the  liquor  dealers  who  had  arranged  to  close  sentatives  of   those  counties.     The  efforts  of 

their  saloons  on  that  day  determined  to  con-  Gov.  Mellette  and  his  committees  continued  un- 

tinue  them  as  '*  original-package  "  shops.    After  til  the  spring  planting  was  completed,  and  lar;^ 

the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  August,  there  additional  quantities  of  seed  were  distributed  in 

was  a  general  closing  of  these  places,  but,  owing  places  where  the  greatest  need  prevailed, 

to  conflicting  decisions  of  the  United  States  dis-  The  Sionx  Resenration. — On  Feb.  10  Vn^ 

trict  and  circuit  courts  on  the  question  whether  ident    Harrison   issued  his    proclamation,  an- 

that  bill  could  revive  the  provisions  of  the  pro-  nouncing  that  the  various  tnbes  of  the  Sioui 

hibitory  law  and  make  them  effective  against  nation  had  given  their  consent  to  the  act  of 

original    packages,    without    being  re-enacted.  Congress  providing  for   the    purchasie  by  the 

these  shops  again  appeared,  and  their  suppression  United  States  of  a  large  portion  of  their  resena- 

could  not  be  seriously  undertaken  by  the  State  tion  and  that  the  lands  so  acquired  were  open 

officials  pending  the  decision  of  this  point  by  the  to  settlement.    In  anticipation  of  this  event. 

United  States  Supreme  Court.    The  State  law  large  numbers  of  people  had  gathered  at  Pierre, 

has,  therefore,  not  been  enforced  in  those  places  Chamberlain,  ana  other  points  on  the  borders 

most  n^ing  its  enforcement    (See  Original-  of  the  reservation,  and  were  only  deterred  from 

Package  Decision,  in  this  volume.)  entering  prematurely  by  the  prraence  of  United 

Drought  Sufferers.— Late  in  1889  reports  States  troops.    When  tnese  were  withdrawn  the 

reached  the  Governor  that  the  drought  of  the  intending  settlers,  most  of  whom,  with   their 

E receding  season,  and  consequent  loss  of  crops,  teams  and  outfits,  were  stationed  on  the  eastern 
ad  produced  widespread  destitution  in  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  rushed  wildly  acroi« 
central  and  western  counties  of  the  section  east  the  stream  and  over  the  prairie,  each  striving  to 
of  Missouri  river.  The  facts  were  laid  be-  be  first  to  reach  a  coveted  location.  AIthou|:h 
fore  the  Legislature  in  January,  but  that  body  it  was  midwinter,  the  bleak  prairie  was  «c»on 
could  give  no  permanent  relief,  as  the  State  Con-  dotted  with  the  rude  homes  of  thousand>  of 
slitution  prevents  the  State  and  the  counties  settlers,  and  in  a  few  months  the  best  lands  had 
borrowing  money  for  aid  in  such  cases.  Seed  been  almost  entirely  taken  up.  The  section  of 
grain  was  needed  for  use  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  reservation  thrown  open  to  occupancy  con- 
many  cases  food  must  be  supplied.  On  Jan.  22  sists  of  the  counties  of  NowHn,  Ziebach.  Scober, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  appointing  a  Delano,  Rinehart,  Chot^au,  Martin,  and  Wagner 
committee  to  confer  with  the  warehousemen  of  entire,  and  portions  of  Stanley,  Presho,  Lyman, 
Minneapolis  and  secure,  if  possible,  special  rates  Pratt,  Sterling,  Jackson,  and  Washington.' 
for  seeu  grain.  Meanwhile  Gov.  Mellette  had  FolitioaL  —  At  a  State  convention  of  the 
communicated  with  the  boards  of  trade  in  Chi-  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Knights  of  Ijabor  at  Ho- 
cago  and  other  Western  cities,  asking  for  aid  in  ron.  on  June  6,  it  was  decided  bv  a  vote  of  413  lo 
raising  a  relief  fund  of  150,000.  On  Feb.  18  he  83  that  a  new  political  party  should  be  formed 
was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  continue  under  the  auspices  of  these  organization*^  As 
these  efforts,  soliciting  aid  not  onlv  in  the  State  soon  as  this  vote  was  reached  the  convention  a^l- 
but  from  the  large  cities  of  the  West,  and  to  journed,  and  a  meeting  to  Uike  political  action 
a]3point  a  committee  of  five  to  assist  him  in  dis-  was  organized.  A  committee  on  resolutions  iv- 
triou ting  the  money  and  supplies  received.  Late  ported  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  a  grade*! 
in  the  same  month  an  act  was  passed  authoriz-  service  pension,  prohibition  of  the  liqnor  traffic, 
ing  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county  to  a  tariflf  for  revenue  only,  and  against  the  accent- 
issue  warrants  not  exceeding  in  amount  1  per  ance  of  grasses  by  legislators  and  other  public 
cent,  of  the  county  valuation,  which  should  be  officials.  This  report  was  adopts,  and  the 
given  in  payment  for  seed  grain  purchased,  such  name  of  "  Independent  Party  "  was  given  to  the 
grain  to  be  loaned  to  needy  settlers,  the  county  new  movement.  It  was  decided  to  call  a  con- 
retaining  a  lien  on  the  crop  therefor.  On  March  vention  at  Huron  on  July  9  for  the  purpose  of 
3  a  convention  met  at  Huron,  at  which  delegates  selecting  candidates  for  State  offices, 
from  the  counties  most  interested  assembled  to  On  June  11a  State  convention  of  the  Dero- 
devise  further  means  of  relief.  The  Governor  ocratic  party  met  at  Aberdeen,  and  nominate<I 
was  present,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  the  following  State  ticket :  For  Governor,  Mari5 
co-operate  with  the  committee  of  five  appointed  Taylor;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Peter  Couch- 
by  tne  Governor  in  soliciting  contributions.  It  man ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  C.  H.  Freeman  ;  f^r 
was  estimated  that  seed  grain  worth  f  570,000  Treasurer,  H.  P.  Horswill ;  for  Auditor,  I.  A. 
would  be  needed,  of  which  the  county  commis-  Weeks;  for  Attorney-General,  S.  B,  Van  Bu5- 
sioners  under  the  law  above  mentioned  could  kirk ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
supply  about  three  fourths.  The  railroads  W.  A.  Buxton;  for  Commissioner  of  School  and 
agreed  to  transport  such  grain  in  some  cases  Public  Lands,  E.  H.  Everson  ;  for  Commissioner 
free,  in  othere  at  half  rates.  About  the  middle  of  Labor,  T.  C.  Kennelly;  for  Members  of  Con- 
of  March  Gov.  Mellete  announced  that  large  gress,  C.  M.  Thomas  and  W.  I.  Quigley.  The 
sums  in  addition  to  what  had  been  already  col-  platform  opposes  all  sumptuary  legislation, 
Iccted  would  be  needed  from  outside  the  State  either  by  the  State  or  National  Government; 
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favors  the  resubmission  of  the  prohibition  qnes-  raent  to  permit  woman  suffrage,  the  vote  was : 

tion  to  a  vote  of  the  people;  opposes  woman  suf-  yes,  24,072;  no,  45,682;  and  on  the  amendment 

frage ;  favors  a  service  pension  to  all  deserving  excluding  certain  Indians  from  the  suffrage  to 

veterans  of  the  national  army;  advocates  the  vote  was :  yes,  29,053 ;  no,  89,622.   For  permanent 

maintenance  of  the  common  schools  at  the  hiffh-  location  of  the  State  capital,  the  city  of  Pierre  re- 

est  point  of  excellence  ;  and  arraigns  Gov.  Mel-  ceived  41,896  votes,  and  the  city  of  Iluron  34,252. 
lette  of  having  disgraced  the  State  by  organizing        Members  of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  as 

bands  of  beggars  and  advertising  it  as  an  arid  follows:  Senate,  Republicans  23,  Democrats  7, 

waste  peopl^  by  paupers.  Independents  14 ;  House,  Republicans  60,  Dem- 

On  July  9  the  State  convention  of  the  Inde-  ocrats  19,  Independents  45. 
pendent  party  met  at  Huron  and  made  the  fol-        SPAIN,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  southern 

lowing   nominations:    For   Governor,    H.    P.  Europe.    The  royal  prerogative  is  exercised  dur- 

Lioucl»,  the  President  of  the  State  Farmers'  ing  the  minority  oi  King  Alfonso  XIII,  born 

Alliance;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  L.  Van  May  17,  1886,  the  posthumous  son  of  Alfonso 

Osdel;  for  Secretary  of  State,  H.  M.  Hanson  ;  XIl,  who  died  Nov.  25, 1885,  by  the  Queen  moth- 

for  Treasurer,  Frank  B.  Roberts;  for  Auditor,  er,  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Arch- 

J.  R.  Lowe ;  for  Attorney-General,  S.  W.  Co-  duke  Karl  Ferdinand,  of  Austria,  who  took  the 

sand  ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  oath  as  Queen-Recent  on  Nov.  26,  1885,  to  serve 

Eugene  A.  Dye ;  for  Commissioner  of    School  during  the  minority  of  her  daughter,  Maria  de 

and  Public  Lands,  F.  F.  Meyer;  for  Commis-  la^  Mercedes,  who  was  declared  Queen  on  her 

sioner  of  Labor,  W.  L.  Johnson ;  for  Members  father's  death,  and  on  the  birth  of  a  male  heir 

of  Congress,  Fred  C.  Zipp  and  F.  A.  Leavitt.  took  a  new  oath  to  act  as  Regent  for  the  King*, 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  who  succeeded  his  sister  by  right  of  his  birth. 
Mitchell,  on  Aug.  27,  and  nominated  the  follow-  The  Cabinet  of  ministers  at  the  opening  of  the 
ing  ticket :  For  Governor,  Arthur  C,  Mellette ;  year  was  composed  of  the  following  members : 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  H.  Hoffman  ;  President  of  tne  Council,  Mateo  Sagasta :  Minis- 
for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  O.  Ringsrud  ;  for  ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Marquis  de  Vega  de 
Treasurer,  W.  W.  Taylor;  for  Auditor,  L.  C.  Armijo;  Minister  of  Justice,  J.  Canalejas :  Min- 
Taylor;  for  Attorney-General,  Robert  Dollard;  ister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Arias :  Minister  of  Fi- 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  Cortez  nance,  V.  Gonzalez ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Chin- 
Salmon;  for  Commissioner  of  School  and  Pub-  chiila;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ruiz  Capdepon; 
lie  Lands,  Thomas  H.  Ruth ;  for  Commissioner  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Count 
of  Labor,  R.  A.  Smith;  for  Members  of  Con-  do  Xiqucna;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  M.Becerra. 
gress,  John  R.  Gamble  and  J.  A.  Pickler.  The  Area  and  Popnlation.— Continental  Spain 
platform  favors  a  service  pension  law,  and  a  law  has  an  area  of  191,100  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
by  which  **  the  entire  product  of  our  silver  lation  in  1887  was  16.945,786.  Including  the 
mines"  may  be  utilized  as  money,  denounces  (.^anary  and  Balearic  Islands  and  minute  terri- 
'* trusts,'' and  further  declares:  tories  on  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Africa 

that  form  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 

We  urge  upon  the  General  Govemjnent  to  extend  entire  area  is  197.670  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 

prompt  and  liberal  aid  to  the  practical  estoblishment  j^^i^n  present  at  the  time  of  the  census  was  17.- 

of  a  system  of  imcration  by  means  or  artesian  wells  KKCkOAtf  fv»«  i^«.-i  .^^.v..i„*;^«    u„:«»   ^fyarttxooA 

within  the  artesian  basin  of  this  State.  ^^'^46,  the  legal  population  being  17,650,234. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  its  There  were  only  25,824  resident  foreigners, 
protection.  Finances. — The  budget  estimates  for  the  year 

We  favor  the  Australian  ballot  system,  or  such  elec-  ending  June  30,  1891,  make  the  total  revenue 

tion  laws  as  will  guarantee  to  every  voter  the  greatest  805,551.387  pesetas  or  francs,  and  the  expendi- 

«®^9'.j9  .'^«  ?««'^"S  °*' *»KK*^^^^  -V  ,  ture  810,663,413.     Of   the  receipts,  269.549,110 

Prohibition  l^m^  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  pesetas  are  the  produce  of  direct  taxes,  298,- 

JJedV^^pa^rtv  SlTSkt&US^t^^^^^^  W  of  custoSis   170  856^000  of  stamps  and 

mcnt.  *  state  monopolies,  35.571,277  of    receipts  from 

national  property,  and  80,590,000  of  other  sources 
Before  the  election  the  name  of  P.  W.  Clark  of  income.  The  disbursements  are  distributed 
was  substituted  for  that  of  C.  M.  Thomas  for  under  the  various  heads,  as  follow:  Civil  list. 
Member  of  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  9,500,000 pesetas ;  Legislature,  1,749,205  pesetas; 
In  the  canvass  the  new  Independent  party  public  debt,  282,803,189  pesetas;  judicial  ex- 
showed  unexpected  activity,  attracting  large  penses,  1,888.733  pesetas;  indemnities  and  pen- 
nninbers  of  the  agricultural  class  to  its  support ;  sions,  52,481,545  pesetas  :  presidency  of  the 
but,  although  its  growth  was  largely  at  the  ex-  Council  of  Ministers,  1,384,217  pesetas;  Ministry 
pense  of  the  Republican  party,  the  strength  of  of  Foreign  Affairs.  5,160.692  pesetas ;  Ministry 
that  party  was  so  great  that  its  entire  ticket  was  of  Justice,  56,758,958  pesetas ;  Ministry  of  War, 
elected  by  a  considerable  majoritv.  For  Gov-  146,220,530  pesetas;  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
emor  the  vote  was:  Mellette,  34,487;  Tavior,  29.167,393  pesetas;  Ministry  of  Marine,  82,088,- 
18,484;  Ix)ucks,  24,591.  For  members  of  Con-  508  pesetas;  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  88,269,- 
gress  the  following  vote  was  cast:  Gamble,  724  pesetas;  Ministry  of  Finance,  19,104,714 
35,553 ;  Pickler,  35.456 ;  Clark,  17,527 ;  Quiglcv,  pesetas :  costs  of  collection  of  taxes  and  revenues, 
17,766;   Leavitt,  24.907;    Zipp,  24,805.    Three  84,085,915  pesetas. 

constitutional    amendments    submitted   to  the        The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1889, 

people   at    this    time  were    defeated.    On  the  was  6.257,268,482.  paying  interest,  mostly  at  4 

amendment  to  increase  the  State  debt  limit  to  percent.,  of  the  amount  of  235.124,811  pesetas. 

1500,000,  in  addition  to  the  Territorial  debt,  the  The  floating  debt  on  Aug.  1,  1890,  was  nearly 

vote  was :  yt«,  22,760 ;  no,  53,619 ;  on  the  amend-  270,000,000  pesetas. 
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The  Army. — Every  Spaniard  of  the  age  of 
twenty  is  liable  to  serve  tnree  years  in  the  active 
army,  unless  he  pays  1,500  pesetas  for  exemption. 
After  completing  the  term  of  active  service  he  is 
enrolled  in  the  active  reserve  for  three  years,  and 
then  for  six  years  in  the  second  reserve. 

The  following  figures  give  the  peace  eflPective 
in  1890 :  Infantry,  83.808  men ;  cavalry,  13,9(58 
men,  with  11,887  horses;  artillery,  11.340  men, 
with  892  guns ;  engineers,  392  officers  and  4,279 
men  ;  administrative  corps,  1,185  men ;  sanitary 
corps,  433  surgeons,  81  pharmacists,  and  1,185 
soldiers;  territorial  troops  in  the  Canaries,  731 
men ;  Ceuta  volunteers,  etc.,  305  men ;  total, 
1 18,753  men.  The  war  strength  was  reported  to 
be  805,400  men,  comprising  734,680  infantrv; 
23,300  cavalry,  with  18,500  horses;  30,350  artil- 
lery, with  480  guns;  7,500  engineers;  1,900  work- 
men ;  670  sanitary  troops ;  and  7,000  territorial 
troops,  exclusive  of  the  forces  in  the  colonies. 

The  Navy. — The  fleet  of  war  in  1890  consisted 
of  1  new  turret  ship,  the  •*  Pelago,"  with  20-inch 
plates,  1  other  flrst-class  vessel  oi  recent  construc- 
tion, 3  armored  broadside  ships  of  antiquated 
type,  2  monitors,  8  deck-armored  cruisers,  1  tor- 
pedo catcher,  14  torpedo  boats,  1  aviso,  and  12 
gunboats.  There  were  5  first-class,  and  2  second- 
class  vessels  not  yet  ready  for  the  sea,  3  of  the 
first  class  on  the  stocks,  and  7  of  the  first,  1  of 
thie  second,  and  3  of  the  third  class  on  which 
work  had  been  begun.  Of  the  vessels  building, 
or  awaiting  armaments,  3  are  belted  cruisers  of 
7.000  tons  and  18,000  horse-power,  capable  of 
making  19  knots ;  8  are  belted  cruisers  of  6,765 
tons  and  15,000  horse-power,  designed  for  a  speed 
of  20  knots ;  and  5  are  deck-protected  cruisers. 
The  programme  of  construction  includes  16  steel 
sea-going  torpedo  boats,  96  first-class,  and  42 
second-class  torpedo  boats  for  coast  defense,  6 
torpedo  gunboats,  and  6  third-class  gunboats. 
The  "Infanta  Maria  Teresa,"  one  of  the  first- 
class  belted  cruisers,  was  launched  on  the  Ner- 
vion  on  Aug.  31,  1890.  Her  speed  at  natural 
draught  will  be  18  knots.  The  armament  will 
consist  of  2  12-inch  and  10  3-inch  guns,  8 
quick-firing  6pounders,  8  revolving  8-pounders, 
and  8  torpedo  tul)es. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  in 
1888  was  716,085,000  pesetas,  and  of  exports 
763,104,000  pesetas.  Tney  were  divided  among 
the  countries  of  origin  and  destination  in  the 
following  proportions,  values  being  given  in  pe- 
setas : 


COUNTRIES. 


Fnuice 

Great  Britain  and  Gibraltar. 

(^rmanjr . 

Helgf  uin 

Portugal . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Russia 

Italv 

'lurkey 

Netherlands 

Ameriiia 

Philippines 

Nortnem  Africa 

Other  countries 


Importi. 


Export!. 


Total 


211,800,010 
122,200.000 
57.8n0,0<K) 
27,700.000 
.\500,0<H) 
25,000,000 
2'i.(JCO,000 
17.100,0-.H) 
18,800.000 

14i,2O0,()06 

14.8(W,000 

ft,7l)(VHK) 

47,900,000 


716.100.000 


852,400,000 

18I,G(K).(NM) 

11,700,000 

14,2<M),000 

24.800.000 

1.600.00) 

400,0<K) 

9,500,000 

15.4001,666 

119,^)0,00i> 

6,800,000 

7,800,000 

1S,60'J,OOU 


763,100,000 


The  values,  in  pesetas,  of  the  chief  imports 
were  as  follow:   Uotton,  57,242,000;  grain  and 


flour,  43,789,000;  coal,  31,257,000;  timber,  20,- 
686,000;  sugar,  29,353,000;  codfish,  25.046.000; 
woolens,  24,711,000;  machiuerv.  21,585,000 ;  to- 
bacco, 21,420,000 ;  iron,  19^2,000;  animals,  la- 
208,000;  petroleum.  16,655.000;  hides  and  skin>. 
15,845,000.;  linen  fiber  and  thread,  15.091,000; 
chemicals,  14,365,000;  railroad  and  ship-build- 
inc:  materials,  13,494,000;  cacao,  12,t^,0(Ki; 
silk  manufactures,  12,519,000;  cotton  goods,  11,- 
193,000.  The  following  were  the  values  of  the 
principal  exports  of  Spanish  products:  Wine, 
293,559,000 ;  copper,  59,939,000 ;  iron,  44,644.000; 
lead.  44,203,000 ;  cork,  20,893.000 ;  oranges,  la- 
898,000;  dried  raisins,  17,077,000;  animals,  16,- 
816,000;  wool.  15,580,000;  shoes,  12.975.000; 
olive  oil,  10,223,000;  esparto  grass.  9,065,000; 
grapes,  8,595,000.  Of  the  imports,  38  per  cent 
were  products  of  agriculture,  7"9  per  cent,  of 
pastoral  industries,  5*8  per  cent,  of  fisheries,  6*8 
per  cent,  of  forest  industries,  15*5  per  cent,  of 
mines,  and  26  per  cent  of  manufacture.  Of  the 
domestic  exports,  62*4  per  cent,  were  aCTicultunU, 
5*7  per  cent,  pastoral,  3*6  per  cent,  forestry,  26 
per  cent,  mineral,  and  2*3  per  cent,  indu^rial 
products. 

NaTigratlon.— The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  the  iK)rts  in  1889  was  53.549,  of  22,34e.l$»5 
tons,  and  of  these  38,852,  of  9,995.338  tons  were 
of  Spanish  registry ;  14,222,  of  12.846.195  tons 
were  foreign  merchant  vessels;  and  475,  of  5^- 
935  tons,  were  ships  of  war. 

The  mercantile  navy  in  1886  numbered  1,450 
sailing  vessels  of  above  50  tons,  having  an  ag- 
gregate displacement  of  269,578  tons,  and  356 
steamera  oi  260,308  tons,  not  including  those 
below  100  tons.  In  1888  there  were  380  steamers 
of  388,074  tons. 

Gommnnieations.— The  railroad  svstem  in 
1888  had  a  total  length  of  9.669  kilometi^  or 
6,044  miles,  and  2,000  kilometres  more  were  pro- 
jected or  begun.  The  railroads  are  the  property 
of  private  companies,  which  hava  receiv«3  sub- 
ventions from  the  Government  amoiinting  in 
1884  to  641,017,285  pesetas.  In  July  a  long  pro- 
jected line  to  connect  the  seaport  of  Almeria 
with  the  railroad  system  by  a  junction  at  Linares 
was  begun. 

The  number  of  letters  that  went  through  the 
post-office  in  1888  was  99,750,000  domestic  and 
12,356,000  foreign ;  of  post-cards,  918,000  domt^^ 
tic  and  218;000  foreign;  of  printed  inclosures 
and  samples,  4,121,000  domestic  and  15,813.000 
foreign;  the  value  of  money  letters.  118,527.000 
pesetas  for  Spain,  and  25,122,000  pesetas  from  or 
for  foreign  parts.  The  receipts  of  the  post-office 
amounted  to  19,743,360,  and  the  expenses  to  11- 
380.186  pesetas. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1887  had  a  length  «f 
18.419  kilometres  or  11,512  miles,  with  UA^' 
kilometres  or  28,870  miles  of  wire.  The  number 
of  dispatches  in  1886  was  3,549.860,  one  quarter 
of  which  were  international. 

Cabinet  Crisis.— In  forming  his  Cabinrt 
after  the  death  of  Alfonso  Xll  (see  '*Annu.il 
Cyclopaedia"  for  1885,  page  656),  Seftor  Sagasta 
endeavored  to  unite  the  incongruous  divisions  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  by  promising  reform?  t«> 
the  Advanced  section  and  delaying  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promises  to  please*  the  Con!<ervative 
section  he  kept  the  party  together  and  for  more 
than  four  years  averted  an  o^ien  conflict,  thou^ 
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one  after  another  the  representatives  of  the  sities  and  provincial  chambers,  and  the  voting 
discordant    views   withdrew    their    support   of  qualifications  of  individuals  were  restricted  both 
his    policy  while  still  acknowledging  nim   as  by  the  tax-paying  limitation  and  the  criterion  of 
leader  of  the  party.    The  advocates  of  limited  social  status.    The  repeal  of  universal  suffrage 
and  of  universal  suffrage,  the  friends  of  the  was  the  most  unpopular  act  of  the  monarchy, 
principle  of  impartial  obligatory  military  serv-  and  its  restoration  was  expected  to    rally  m 
ice,  and  those  who  wished  to  retain  substitution  greater  numbers  the  Republicans  to  the  support 
and  the  purchase  of  exemption,  the  Democrats  of  the  dynasty,  strengthening  the  Democratic 
who  had  been  Republicans  and  the  faithful  ad-  Left  and  the  claims  of  Martos  to  supplant  Sa- 
berents  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  Protection-  gasta  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.    The  pur- 
ists and  the  Free  Traders,  were  elements  that  pose  of  the  English  Government  to  build  a  dry 
could  not  be  lon^  kept  in  harmonious  co-opera-  dock  at  Gibraltar  and  the  supposed  intention  to 
tion  by  concessions  or  compromises.    Martos,  cut  the  rock  off  by  a  canal  from  the  mainland 
Romero    Robledo,    Cassola,    Gamazo,    Montero  furnished  a  pretext  for  a  patriotic   agitation 
Rios,  and  others  who  had  been  Cabinet  ministers  against  the  Government  to  the  Republicans,  who 
or  parliamentary  supporters  of  Sagasta,  seceded  asserted  that  the  English  had  encroached  on 
ana  formed  indepenaent  groups,  and  at  length  Spanish  territory  in  the  past,  and  could  not  build 
they  and  the  military  politicians,  such  as  Mar-  a  canal  without  enci'oaching  farther.    The  dis- 
tinez  Campos,  Gen.  Cassola  Lopez  Dominguez,  satisfaction  of  the  army  officers  at  the  policy  of 
and  others,  became  so  impatient  to  carry  out  the  Liberals,  who  have  reduced  the  strength  of 
their  ideas  that  the  Sagasta  Government  could  the  standing  army  by  one  third  since  they  have 
no  longer  maintain  itself.    The  Premier's  desire  been  in  office  and  threatened  to  diminish  the  in- 
to negotiate  and  compromise  with  the  "  conspir-  fluence  and  emoluments  of  the  military  element 
ators     was  opposed  by  a  part  of  his  Cabinet,  and  to  cut  down  the  pay  of  officers,  has  led  po- 
and  the  crisis  that  began  on  Jan.  2,  when  SeQor  litical  generals  like  Martinez  Campos  and  Sala^ 
Sagasta  placed  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  in  manca  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostile  criticism, 
the  hands  of  the  Queen-Regent,  lasted  nearly  but  had  provoked  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
three  weeks.    During  this  period  the  King  was  nunciamiento  till  Gen.  Daban,  the  leading  pro- 
very  sick,  and  at  one  time  his  life  was  despaired  moter  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  pub- 
of.    This  circumstance  tended  to  keep  political  lished  a  circular,  in  March,  addressed  to  all  the 
passions  in  check  and  also  protracted  the  crisis,  Spanish  generals,  whom  he  invited  to  unite  to 
as  the  Queen  could  not  give  her  attention  to  po-  protect  the  country  against  open  and  concealed 
litical  matters.    On  Jan.  20  a  Cabinet  was  con-  enemies  and  guard  the  rights  of  the  army  in 
stituted  as  follows:  Premier  without  portfolio,  view  of  the  proposition  for  the  government  of 
Sefior  Sagasta;    Minister  of   Foreign   Affairs,  the  colonies  by  civilians  henceforth,  the  intended 
Marquis  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo :  Minister  of  reduction  of  the  military  contingent,  and  other 
War,  Gen.   Bermudez  Reina;  Minister  of  Fi-  aggressive  acts  prejudicial  to  the  army.    Al- 
nance,  Sefior  d'Eguilior ;  Minister  of  the  Inte-  though    Generals    Cassola,    Jovellar,    Martinez 
rior,  Sefior  Capdepon ;  Minister  of  Justice,  SeHor  Campos,  and  Prime  de  Ribeira  defended  their 
Puigcerver ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Juan  comrade  In  the  Cortes,  the  Government  ordered 
Romero ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agricult-  him  under  arrest  for  two  months.    He  was  con- 
-  ure,   Duke  de  Veragua ;  Minister  of  the  Colo-  fined  in  the  fortress  of  Alicante  for  several  weeks 
nies.  Sefior  GuUon.    Sefior  Sagasta  would  not  and  then  pardoned  by  the  Queen-Regent.    The 
consent  to  return  to  office  until  the  President  of  main  body  of  the  army  and  of  the  corps  of  offl- 
the  Chamber,  Alonso  Martinez,  had  tried  and  cers  had  little  sympathy  with  generals  who  make 
failed  to  form  a  coalition  ministry,  and  in  recon-  trouble  from  motives  of  political  ambition.    The 
struct ing  his  Cabinet  he  made  no  attempt  to  Liberal  Government  in  nve  years  had  conferred 
conciliate  his  chief  Liberal  opponents.  Martos  on  the  country  a  law  of  association,  a  civil  and 
and  Romero  y  Robledo.  a  penal  code,  a  law  of  assembly,  civil  marriage, 
Polities  and  Legislation. — The  Cortes  held  with  state  intervention  even  in  religious  mar- 
no  session  during  the  ministerial  crisis.    The  riages,  juries  for  criminal  cases,  and  finally  it 
new  Minister  of  War  declared  for  universal  lia-  had  restored  universal  suffrage  and  enlarged  the 
biiity  to  serve  personally  in  the  army,  and  prom-  franchise  in  the  Spanish  Antilles.    Its  weak  spot 
ised  a  bill  to  that  effect.    The  bill  to  confer  the  was  the  financial   difficultv,  which    preceding 
right  of  suffrage  on  every  Spaniard  of  full  age  ministries  had  been  equallv  unable   to  solve, 
who  is  in  possession  of  civil  rights  was  pa^ed  Since  the  conversion  of  the  debt  in  1882  the  or- 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Jan.  24  by  148  dinary  receipts  have  fallen  short  of  the  expendi- 
against  31  votes,  the  Ministerialists,  the  seceding  tures  by  about  60,000,000  pesetas  a  year,  and  the 
Liberals,  the  Democrats,  and  the  Republicans  of  Ministers  of  Finance  and  the  Cortes  have  been 
all  shades  voting  in  its  favor.    The  Conserva-  restrained  by  political,  military,  administrative, 
tives,   who  numbered  74  in  the  Chamber,  had  and  electoral  considerations  from  a  resolute  at- 
abandoned  the  opposition  that  had  long   ob-  tempt  to  bring  the  expenses  within  the  income, 
structed  this  measure,  the*defeat  of  which  would  The  officially  acknowledged  270,000,000  pesetas 
have  spurred  the  Republicans  to  active  warfare  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the  floating  liabili- 
amunst  the  monarchy.    Sefior  Canovas  del  Cas-  ties,  for  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  deficit  of 
tillo  had  indeed  expressed  approval  of  the  prin-  80,()00,000  pesetas  in  the  current  budget,  88,000,- 
ciple  of  universal  suffrwfe.    The  first  Cortes  of  000  pesetas  advanced  by  the  company  farming 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  All  abolished  equal  and  the  tobacco  regie  for  naval  construction,  and  the 
universal  suffrage,  replacing  it  by  a  complicated  advances  of  60,000,000  or  70,000,000  pesetas  from 
svstem  by  which  the    electoral    privilege  was  the  Bank  of  Spain  for  running  expenses  of  the 
sLarcNd  by  certain  public  bodies,  such  as  univer-  Government. 
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Ghanre  of  Ministers. — In  June  Seflor  Sa-  from  a  combination  to  compel  emplojera  to  re- 
gasta  efl^ted  a  reconciliation  with  the  most  pow-  en^ge  discharged  workmen, 
erful  of  the  Liberal  dissentients  and  secured  a  Indastrial  Conference. — A  conference  for 
reliable  majority  for  the  further  legislative  meas-  the  protection  of  industrial  property  that  was 
ures  that  he  contemplated  bringing  forward  be-  appointed  to  meet  in  Madrid  in  October,  18^, 
fore  the  Cortes  expired  by  limitation  of  time  in  and  then  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  Span- 
189^.  The  aristocratic  and  military  elements  ish  Government  till  April  1, 1890,  closed  its  la- 
forming  the  court  circle  were  unwilline  that  Sa-  bors  on  April  14  with  the  signing  of  a  protocol, 
gasta  and  the  reunited  Liberals  should  conduct  At  the  conference  held  at  Home  in  1886  many 
the  approaching  elections,  and  succeeded  in  im-  questions  were  left  to  be  decided  at  the  Madrid 
parting  their  distrust  to  the  Queen-Regent,  with  meeting  that  were  difficult  of  settlement  on  ae- 
the  result  that  the  Cabinet  resigned  in  a  body,  count  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  some  of  the 
In  confiding  the  Government  and  the  right  of  countries  forming  part  of  the  International 
presiding  over  the  elections  to  the  Conservatives,  Union.  The  most  delicate  of  these  was  that  of 
Queen  Christina  followed  the  example  of  her  false  indications  of  the  origin  of  merchandise, 
husband,  who  in  the  absence  of  a  fair  electoral  Under  the  convention  of  1883  the  names  and 
expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  used  his  trade-marks  of  individual  makers  were  protected, 
prerogative  to  build  up  a  constitutional  Opposi-  The  Spanish  Government  and  the  International 
tion  and  regular  party  government  by  calling  Bureau  of  Bern  proposed,  on  the  basis  of  a  draft 
the  chiefs  of  the  parties  alternately  to  office,  proposition  offered  by  the  British  Government 
Seflor  Canovas  del  Castillo  formed  a  Cabinet,  at  the  Rome  conference,  to  make  importations 
into  which  he  called  Admiral  Berenger  and  two  falsely  marked  as  coming  from  a  certain  country 
other  Advanced  Liberals.  It  was  constituted  on  or  locality  liable  to  seizure.  The  French  ao^ 
July  5  as  follows :  President  of  the  Council,  Ca-  English  representatives  advocated  a  more  strin- 
novas  del  Castillo ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  gent  penalty,  while  those  of  the  United  Stat€S» 
Duke  de  Tetuan  :  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Fran-  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy  withheld 
Cisco  Silvela ;  Minister  of  Justice.  SeQor  Villa-  their  assent  to  the  revision,  which  Great  Britain, 
verde;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Azcarraga;  Min-  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
ister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Berenger;  Minister  of  Servia,  Switzerland,  Brazil,  Guatemala,  and  S^- 
Finance,  Sefior  Cosgayon ;  Minister  of  Colonies,  vador  agreed  to  present  for  legislative  enactment 
Sefior  Fabie  ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  SeHor  to  their  respective  legislative  oodles.  Germany, 
Isasa.  The  Chamber  was  dissolved  by  the  new  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey  remain  outside  the 
ministry,  and  in  the  general  election  universal  arrangement,  as  they  are  not  members  of  tbe 
suffrage  did  not  alter  the  invariable  course  or  Union.  In  Great  Britain  the  domestic  manu- 
diminish  the  power  of  the  Government  to  secure  facturers  were  already  protected  against  the 
an  official  majority.  comiietition  of  German  and  other  manufacturers 

Labor    Distnrbanoes. — Eight-hour  demon-  using  fraudulent  British  labels  by  the  mercban- 
strations  on  May  1,  followed  by  strikes  in  vari-  dise  marks  act  of  1887.    The  courts  of  each 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  brought  into  promi-  country  will  have  to  decide  whether  the  name  of 
nence  the  labor  question,  to  which  little  atten-  a  locality  has  become  generic  and  is  only  used 
tion  has  been  given  since  the  formidable  explo-  to  denote  class  or  quality;  but  on  motion  of  the 
sion  in  1878,  although  for  ten  years  the  Social-  French  representative  it  was  decided  to  excsept 
ists  and  Anarchists  have  held  regular  conven-  wines  from  this  provision  and  to  prohibit  the 
tions  in  Madrid  and  the  provincial  capitals,  as-  use  of  the  names  of  famous  wine  districts;  such 
sociations  and  unions  of  working  men  have  been  as  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Madeira,  etc^  for  imi- 
formed  in  every  part  of  Spain,  and  their  pro-  tations  made  in  other  places.    Merchandise  can 
l^amme  has  been  advocated  on  th3  platform  and  be  seized  either  in  the  state  where  the  false  indi- 
m   their   journals  with  tenacious  consistency,  cation  of  origin  is  affixed  or  in  that  in  which  ar- 
This  embraces  eight  hours  of  labor  for  men ;  tides  bearing  the  false  mark  may  be  introduced, 
prohibition  of  the  labor  of  children  under  four-  If  the  laws  of  a  state  do  not  allow  seizure,  it 
teen  and  limitation  of  the  working  day  to  six  must  be  replaced  by  prohibition  to  import.    A 
hours  for  young  people  under  eighteen;  inter-  vender  may  place  his  name  and  address  on  goods 
diction  of  night  work  except  in  branches  of  in-  from  other  countries,  provided  the  country  of 
dustry  requiring  uninterrupted  operations,  and  origin  is  also  indicated  m  >isible  characters.  *  An 
in    these  the  interdiction   of   night  work  for  exemption  is  made  in  favor  of  goods  imported 
women  and  minors ;  thirty-six  hours  of  continu-  for  purposes  of  transit    This  separate  conven- 
ous  rest  every  week ;  interdiction  of  trades  and  tion  limited  to  the  states  ready  to  enter  into 
industrial  methods  harmful  to  health ;  suppres-  it,  after  the  fashion  of  the  restricted  agreements 
sion  of  employers*  stores  and  of  payment  in  pro-  of  the  Postal  Union,  was  the  chief  subject  sub- 
visions  or  goods ;  suppression  of  employment  mitted  to  the  Madrid  conference.    The  confei^ 
agencies ;  vigilant  state  inspection  of  factories  enee  adopted  further  a  proposition  to  increaa* 
and  even  of  house  industries  by  officials  elected  from  six  months  to  one  year  the  time  allowed  to 
in  part  by  the  working  people.*   At  Bilboa  and  inventors  for  taking  out  a  patent  alter  first  pre- 
throughout  the  mining  and  industrial  districts  senting  the  application  and  a  project  for  estab- 
of  the  Xervion  there  was  a  general  strike,  and  lishing  at  Rome  an  International  Bureau  for  the 
collisions  took  place  between  the  workmen  and  registration  of  trade-marks, 
the  military.    Riots  took  place  also  at  Valencia  The  Colonies. — Including  the  American  c«>l- 
and  Barcelona.    In  July  the  strikes  in  Catalonia  onies  (see  Cuba),  the  possessions  of  Spain  beyond 
assumed  serious  proportions  and  threatened  to  the  seas  had  a  total  area  in  1890  of  43SL991 
involve  the  whole  industry  of  the  province.    The  square  miles  and  a  population  of  between  8.000,- 
struggle  was  not  over  wages  or  hours,  but  arose  000  and  10,000,000.    The  population  of  the  Phil- 
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ippine  Islands  alone,  with  a  superficies  of  114,-  wheels  were  frequently  taken  on  deck  during 

326  square  miles,  was  estimated  m  1885  at  9,529,-  bad  weather ;  in  fact,  she  used  steam  only  1$ 

841,  though  unofficial  estimates  place  it  as  low  as  out  ot  the  26  days.    The  log  of  the  *'  Savannah  *' 

7«500,000.     In  the  Sulu  Islands,  Spain  has  950  is  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Washington, 

square  miles  of  territory,  with  about  75,000  in-  The  "  London  Times "  of  June  30,  1819,  said : 

habitants.    The  Marianne  Islands  are  420  square  '*  The  '  Savannah,'  steam  vessel,  recently  arrived 

miles  in  extent,  with  8,665  in  habitants;  theCaro-  at  Liverpool  from  America,  the  first  vessel  of 

line  Islands  and  Palaos  together  have  an  area  of  the  kind  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was 

560  square  miles,  with  36,000  inhabitants.    The  chased  a  whole  day  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  by 

budget  of  receipts  for  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  *■  Kite,*  a  revenue  cruiser  on  the  Cork  station, 

1888  was  9,837,896  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  which  mistook  her  for  a  ship  on  fire."    In  1828 

11.201,810  pesos.    The  imports  in  1887  amounted  the    steamship  "CuraQoa"  was   built  for  the 

to  17,530,296  pesos  or  dollars  (the  peso  is  worth  Dutch  trade  bnetween  Amsterdam  and  the  West 

about  80  cents)  and  the  exports  to  25,254,140  pe-  Indies.    She  was  withdrawn  after  making  sev- 

sos.     The  most  important  exports  are  sugar,  eral  voyages,  and  the  '*  Savannah "  was  with- 

Manilla  hemp,  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  coSee.  drawn  after  her  first  voyage,  because  of  the  small 

In  May,  1890,  the  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands  gain  in  speed  over  the  faster  sailing  boats,  and 

attacked  some  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  woods,  also  because  of  the  expense,  wood  being  used  in 

Spanish  vessels  shelled  the  village  of  Mutalani  and  the  **  Savannah  "  and  soft  coal  in  the  '*  Cura^oa." 

carried  the  fortifications  defenaed  by  the  natives.  The  cost  of  fuel  prevented  further  progress  until 

who  lost  150  men  and  killed  or  wounded  26  of  1838,  when  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 

the  landing-party.    A  determined  attempt  was  of  England,  built  the  "  Great  Western,     and 

made  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  island  of  Po-  the  British  and  American  Steam    Navigation 

napi  to  subjection.    At  6ua  the  church,  schools.  Company  chartered    the  **  Sinus,'*  which    had 

and  dwellings  of  the  American  missionaries  were  been  running  between  London  and  Cork.    The 

destroyed  by  a  bombardment.    As  some  of  the  "  Great  Western  "  was  212  feet  long  and  34  feet 

native' Christians  had  joined  in  the  rebellion,  the  4  inches  in  the  beam.    She  had  2  engines  of  200 

Spanish  officers  formed  the  conclusion  that  the  horse -power  each,  and  her  burden  was  1,320 

presence  of  the  Americans  was  a  hindrance  to  tons.    The  "  Sirius "  was  of  only  700  tons  regis- 

the  conquest,  and  during  the  operations  the  ter,  with  engines  of  320  horse-power.    Both  ves- 

missionaries  were  dispossessed  notwithstanding  sels  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  April 

the  convention  between  the  Spanish  and  United  23,  the  "  Sirius  *'  a  few  hours  in  advance.    The 

States  governments  stipulating  that  they  should  time  of  the  "  Sirius  "  from  Cork  to  New  York 

not  be  molested  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  was  19  days ;  that  of  the  "  Great  Western  "  from 

political  interference.    On  Oct.  16  an  American  Bristol  to  New  York,  15  days.    This  gave  an  im- 

war  vessel,  the  "Alliance,"  arrived   and    took  petus  to  the  building  of  ocean  steamers.    By 

them  away.     The  missionaries  had  counseled  1845  the  time  had  been  reduced  nearly  one  third, 

submission  when  the  Spanish  commander  in  June  and  voyages  in  12  days,  8  hours,  and   12  days.  6 

threatened  to  exterminate  the  people  if  they  did  hours  were  frequent.    From   1845  to  1851  the 

not  deliver  up  their  arms.    In   November  the  time  was  still  further  reduced  bjr  an  average  of 

Spaniards  captured  the  fortified  position  of  Ke-  nearly  12  hours  a  year,  so  that  m  1851  9  days 

tani,  which  was  defended  by  2  cannons,  losing  and  12  hours  covered  the  trip  from  New  York 

in  the  assault  26  killed  and  51  wounded.  to  Liverpool.    From  that  date  to  1867  were  the 

In  1876  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Africa,  in-  last  days  of  the  old  side-wheel  steamers.    The 

eluding  the  small  patcnes  in  Morocco  and  the  sailing  yacht  "  Dreadnaught "  ran  from  New 

Canary  Islands,  Fernando  Po  and  Annabon,  Co-  York  to  Queenstown  in  9  days,  17  hours,  in 

risco  and  Elobey  islands,  and  the  San  Juan  ter-  1860.     The   side- wheel  "  Scotia "  reduced  the 

ritory,  amounted  to  3.600  square  miles.     Since  time  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  to  8  days,  17 

1886  Spain  has  laid  claim  to  the  coast  from  Cape  hours,  47  minutes,  and  the  time  from  Liverpool 

Blanco  to  Cape  Bojador  and  has  made  treaties  to  New  York  to  8  days,  17  hours,  47  minutes. 

with  chiefs  oi  Adrar  and  other  districts  giving  The  "  Weser "  made  the  distance  from  South- 

her  a  title  to  about  200,000  souare  miles  m  the  ampton  to  New  York  in  9  days,  3  hours,  30  min- 

Western  Sahara.    At  least  half  of  the  same  ter-  utes.    The  "  Scotia  **  took  8  davs,  2  hours,  and 

ritory  is  regarded  as  theirs  by  the  French.    On  48  minutes  from  New  York  to  Queenstown,  and 

the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  region  between  the  8  days,  9  hours,  4  minutes  from  Queenstown  to 

Bay  of  Mouni  and  the  Rio  Campo,  about  70,000  New  York.    The  latter  distance  was  covered  by 

square  miles,  with  500,000  inhabitants,  is  also  the  old  "  City  of  Paris  **  in  7  days,  23  hours,  4 

in  dispute  between  France  and  Spain.  minutes.  During  the  fifteen  yearsfollowing  there 

STEAMERS,  OCEAN,  SPEED    OF.    The  was  little  reduction  in  the  time.    Meanwhile  the 

practicability  oif  navigating  the  ocean  by  steam  screw  principle  for  propelling  had  been  devel- 

power  was  proved  in  1819,  when  the  "  Savannah  "  oped.    From  1872  the  best  records  were  made 

crossed  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  26  days,  by  the  screw  steamers.    In  that  year  the  run 

This  vessel  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Moses  Rog-  from  Queenstown  to  New  York  was  made  by  the 

ers,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  who  nad  also  com-  "Adriatic"  in  7  days,  18  hours,  55  minutes;  and 

manded  the  "  Fulton,"  the  first  steamship  on  the  in  the  same  year  the  '*  City  of  Brussels  "  covered 

Hudson,  and  the  first  steamer  to  make  tne  voy-  the  eastward  passage  in  7  days,   15  hours,  55 

age  from  Charleston  to  Savannah.    The  ocean  minutes.    This  latter  was  thought  to  be  a  great 

pioneer,  "  Savannah,"  was  a  full-rigged  ship,  with  gain  upon  the  time  of  the  "  City  of  Brussels  "  in 

her  paddle  wheels  so  arranged  that  they  could  1869,  7  days.  20  hours,  10  minutes.    The  time 

be  shipped  on  deck  in  30  minutes.    She  carried  from  New  York  to  Queenstown  was  gradually 

75  tons  of  coal  and  25  cords  of  wood.    The  reduced  until,  in  1881,  the  "Arizona"  made  the 
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run  in  7  days,  5  hours,  7  minutes,  and  gained  the 
name  of  '*  Greyhound  of   the   Atlantic."    She 
thus  became  the  first  of  the  seven-day  boats.    She 
was  followed  closely  by  the  "  Alaska,"  in  1883, 
which  carried  the  first  load  of  passengers  that 
ever  left  Europe  on  Sunday  and  landed  in  New 
York  on  the  following  Sunday.    A  sharp  contest 
then  took  place  between  several  of  the  rival  lines. 
The  "Alaska"  and  the  "Arizona"  were  owned 
by  the  Guion  Line ;  the  Cunard  Line  built  the 
"'Umbria  "  and  the  "  Etruria  "  ;  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  built  the  "  Elbe,"  the  "  Saale," 
the  "Trave,"  and  the  "Lahn";    the  Anchor 
Line  had  just  completed  the  "City  of  Rome"; 
the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  built 
the  "  Bourgoyne  "  and  the  "  Champagne  "  ;  the 
Inman  Line  built  the  "  City  of  New  York  "  and 
the  "City  of  Paris";  and  the  Hamburg  Packet- 
Line  Company  built  the  "  Columbia  '^  and  the 
"  Augusta  Victoria."    In   1889  the  White  Star 
Line  built  the  "Teutonic"  and  the  "Majestic." 
The  several  steps  by  which  the  time  has  been 
reduced  between  New  York  and  Queenstown, 
New  York  and  Southampton,  and  New  York  and 
Liverpool  may  be  seen  by  the  tables  below.    The 
recora  from  Queenstown  to  New  York  was  closed 
for  1888  by  a  victory  for  the  "  Etruria."  In  May, 
1880,  the  "  City  of  Paris "  reduced  the  time  by 
several  hours ;  but  in  the  same  month  the  swift 
passage  of  the  "  Augusta  Victoria"  from  South- 
ampton to  New  York  gave  some  reason  for  the 
claim  that,  on  a  calcuUition  of  the  same  speed, 
she  could  have  made  the  distance  from  Queens- 
town to  New  York  in  5  days,  22  hours,  30  min- 
utes, as  against  the  5  days,  23  hours,  7  minutes 
of  the  "  City  of  Paris."    While  the  controversy 
was  still  going  on,  the  "  City  of  Paris  "  arrived 
in  New  York,  in  August,  having  made  the  run 
from  Queenstown  in  5  days,  19  hours,  18  min- 
utes.   A  year  later,  in  August,  1890,  the  "  Teu- 
tonic "  made  the  trip  in  5  days  19  hours  and  5 
minutes,  which  is  the  best  record  that  has  been 
made  down  to  the  present  writing.    The  "  City 
of  Paris  "  has  held  the  best  record  for  the  east- 
ward passage.  New  York  to  Queenstown,  since 
December,  1889. 
The  following   table   shows  the  noteworthy 

passages : 

SEW   YORK  TO   QUEENSTOWN;    ATRRAGE   DISTANCE, 

2,850   MILES. 


QUEENSTOWN   TO  NEW  TORE. 


Date. 


NAME, 


I  PADDLX  iTSAMUa.  D. 

866,July....'  8ootta 8 

867,  Nov....    CltyofPteis(okl) T 


8T2,May.... 

879 

882,  July.... 

884,  March.. 

884,  May. . . . 
g^ 

SS4,  AprU!!! 

884 

8S5,  Aug  . . . 
Soi,  JAsy. . . . 

888,  .1  una... 

889,  May. . . . 

889,  Aug. . . . 

890,  Aug — 


H. 

9 
33 


4 

4 


aOBSW   STKAJtBBB^ 

Adriatic T 

Arixona 7 

Alaska 7 

Alaska « 

America. ,  ^ 

America. ^ 

Oregon • 

Oregon • 

Etruria. 6 

Umbria  6 

Etruria. 6 

CItyofParis 6 

CityofParis. '  5 

Teutonic •  & 


19     55 


I 
21 


U 

4o 


15     41 


14 

10 

9 

5 

4 

1 

3S 

19 

19 


l3 

m 
a 

44 

4i 
hi 

IS 


NEW   TORK  TO   SOUTHAMPTON;    ATERAGB  DISTA5CL, 


8,100   MILES. 
MBXW  STKAMBBB. 


U.       H. 


1884 

1884 

1887,  Feb....;  Trave.... 

1897 Allar 

1S89.  April...,  Lahn 

1889,  Aug  ...  Columbia. 

18S9,  Not....  Columbia. 


Elbe 8 

Wena 7 

Ems 


t 
7 
7 
6 
6 


21 

lA       .'»» 
4      45 

19 
la 


1'-^ 


1858. 
1860. 
1867. 


SOUTHAMPTON   TO    NEW   TOBK. 
PADDLE  8TSAXB1CB. 

y  anderijilt 

VanderbUt 

Weser. 


1884 

1884 

1887 

18S8 

1889,  May.... 

1889,  June... 
1S89,  July.... 

1890,  June... 


80SKW  BTSAMEBS. 

Elbe 8 

Elder T 

Ems T 

Lahn T 

Augusta  Victoria  7 

Lahn 7 

Columbia. '  • 

Columbia. I  « 


9 
9 


H. 

13 
9 
8 


16 

U 

4 

1 

21 
16 


4r> 

si 

->' 


Date. 


NAME. 


1866 

1866 

1869 

1872 

1675,  Oct... 
1876,  Deo... 
1S79,  June.. 

1881,  Sept... 
18S1 

1882,  Sept... 

1884 

1884,  June... 
1884,  Oct.... 

1884 

1884 

1884,  Sept... 

1885,  Sept... 

1887,  Feb.... 

1888,  April... 
18h8,  Nov.... 
1S89,  Dec... 


PADDLS    STKAMSKS, 

City  of  Paris  (old) 

flcotia 

BCBKW   STKAmBS. 

City  of  Brussels 

City  of  Brussels 

City  of  Berlin 

Britannic ..... 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Alaska 

America 

America 

Orejfon 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Etruria 

Ktruria 

Etruria 

Umbria 

City  of  Paris 


Time. 


1 

D. 

8 
8 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

H. 

12 

2 

20 

15 

15 

12 

9 

7 

5 

18 

14 

18 

12 

10 

9 

8 

7 

5 

4 

2 

22 

M. 
80 

48 

10 

55 

48 

46 

28 

48 

7 

87 

18 

44 

52 
10 

50 
80 

80 

11 

40 

22 

5 

50 

The  average  distance  covered  between  Ne» 
York  and  Antwerp  is  3,250  miles.  Steamers  cp  '^- 
in  from  10  to  12  days,  but  the  eastern  trip  h*- 
been  made  in  9  days,  10  hours,  50  minutes.  Th- 
average  distance  between  New  York  and  YIhtt^ 
is  8,150  miles.  The  best  passages  in  both  dim- 
tions  are  about  7  days,  12  hours.  The  pass-.j. 
between  New  York  and  Brest  was  maile,  in  l^^T, 
in  7  days,  8  hours,  29  minutes.  Other  qui'  k 
passages  on  record  are  the  following:  PhiU.]-^!- 
phia  to  Queenstown,  1873,  "  Ohio,"  10  day^  '^) 
hours ;  1876,  **  Illinois,"  8  days,  18  hours,  m  ws.- 
utes:  Queenstown  to  Philade'lphia,  1873,  "Ohi/* 
9  davs,  8  hours,  40  minutes;  San  Francisc*^  to 
New'York,  1865,  " Colorado,"  61  days,  21  hrurs 
4  minutes;  San  Francisco  to  YokoWna*  -<  ry 
of  Peking,"  16  days,  9  hours;  Yokohama  to  ^^  -. 
Francisco,  ** Oceanic,"  13  days,  14  hours:  1*^'*-. 
"Arabic,"  13  days,  21  hours,  43  minutes:  1>S», 
December,  "  China,"  12  days,  11  hours. 

The  splendid  run  made  by  the  *'  City  of  Pan*  " 
in  August,  1S89,  was  made  up  of  the  foUo^^it  c: 
for  each  day ;  First  day,  433  miles ;  second  Tu  v. 
493  miles;  third  dav,  502  miles;  fourth  day,  .v^^ 
miles ;  fifth  day,  506  miles ;  sixth  day,  3A6  mi.--^ : 
total,  2,788  miles.  The  run  of  the  -  Columbia  ' 
in  April,  1889,  was  as  follows:  First  day,  r«^^ 
miles;  second  day,  443  miles;  third  day.  ■•'''l 
miles;  fourth  day,  465  miles;  fifth  day.  4*4 
miles;  sixth  day,  450  miles;  seventh  day.  \*j^ 
miles. 
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The  gxeakt  increase  of  speed  in  later  years  has 
been  due  more  to  jnotive  power  than  to  improve- 
ments in  the  lines  of  the  hull.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  the  screw  propeller,  steamers  began 
to  be  built  of  iron  and  steel.  The  pressure  in 
the  boiler  was  increased,  surface  condensation 
was  adopted,  and  compound  and  duplicate  ex- 
pansion cylinders  led  to  still  greater  pressure  m 
the  boilers.  The  latter  are  now  made  of  mild 
steel.  These  improvements  have  made  a  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  60  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  coal 
consumed,  and  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in 
speed.  The  tonnage  has  increased  in  the  past 
fiftv  yeairs  from  about  70,000  tons  to  nearly 
4.500,000  tons.  The  following  table  gives  the 
dimensions  of  steamers  of  above  5,000  tons  that 
are  now  crossing  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  Europe : 


NAME. 


City  of  Paris 

City  of  New  York. 
Aaicusta  VictoriA.. 

Colambia 

Teatoolc 

Majestic 

City  t»r  Rome 

VTmbrla. 

Etmrta 

Servia 

Aunmia. 

Le  Breta^e 

La  Bourgoyoe 

La  CThampofnie. . . . 

La  Gasoogne 

Alaska 

Normandie 

Westemland 

CityofChiongo.... 

Saale 

Trave 

Alter. 

City  of  Berlin 

Parisian 

Noordland 

Eider 

Arizona 

Ems 

Fnlda 

Wcrra 

Bel^ravia 

Germanic 

Britannic 


Baflt. 

ToaiM^. 

Hone- 

pOWOT. 

Luagth. 

B«un. 

188S 

10,000 

16.000 

582 

68  2 

1888 

10,600 

16,000 

680 

68  2 

1869 

10,000 

12,000 

470 

66 

1889 

10,000 

12,500 

470 

56 

1889 

9,d00 

22,000 

582 

57-5 

1889 

9,500 

22,')00 

562 

57-5 

1881 

8,445 

15,000 

560 

52 

1884 

8,000 

14,000 

520 

67-2 

1884 

7,718 

14,000 

520 

57-2 

1881 

7,892 

12,000 

515 

521 

1882 

7.269 

10,000 

470 

57-2 

1886 

7,012 

7,800 

508-4 

52-4 

1886 

7,000 

7,500 

608  6 

52-2 

18S6 

7,005 

7,500 

508-7 

51-6 

1886 

7,008 

7,600 

508-7 

52  2 

1881 

6,982 

♦1,600 

500 

50-6 

1883 

6,062 

7,500 

469 

50 

1888 

6,000 

4,000 

455 

47 

1688 

^6a0 

4,500 

480 

45 

1886 

5,500 

7,500 

455 

48 

1886 

5,500 

7,600 

455 

48 

1S86 

5,500 

7,500 

455 

48 

1874 

6,491 

5,600 

468-6 

44  2 

1881 

\865 

8,000 

440-8 

4(i*2 

1888 

^600 

6,000 

400-7 

47 

1888 

6,200 

7,000 

460 

47 

1879 

^H7 

♦1,200 

464 

46 

1884 

5,129 

7,000 

480-5 

47 

1888 

^109 

6,800 

450 

46 

1882 

^109 

6,800 

450 

46 

18«1 

5,060 

4,950 

896-2 

44-5 

1874 

5,008 

4,500 

455 

45-2 

1874 

5,004 

4,500 

465 

45-2 

♦  KomioaL 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 
in  northern  Europe,  united  in  a  personal  union, 
having  a  common  diplomacy  directed  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  State  composeaof  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
The  reigning  King,  Oscar  II,  bom  Jan,  21,  1829, 
succeeded  his  brother,  C^rl  XV,  Sept.  18,  1872. 
Tho  heir -apparent  is  Prince  Gustaf,  Duke  of 
Wermland,  bom  June  16,  1858.  The  right  to 
declare  war  and  conclude  peace  belongs  to  the 
King. 

Sweden. — The  Diet  is  composed  of  two  cham- 
bers, one  of  147  members,  elected  for  nine  years 
by  the  communal  authorities,  and  a  popular 
branch  containing  228  members,  electea  for 
three  years  by  direct  suffrage  in  the  towns  and 
by  either  direct  or  indirect  suffrage,  as  the 
niajority  determines,  in  other  districts.  The 
Council  of  State  is  composed  of  Baron  Johan 
Gustaf  N.  S.  Akerhjelm.  Minister  of  Strife ;  Count 
Lewenhaupt,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and 
the  following  Councilors  of  State :  Vice  •  Admi- 
ral Baron  Otter,  Marine:  Dr.  O.  Wennerberg, 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ;    Major  -  General    Baron 


Palmstjerna,  War ;  Baron  Von  Essen,  Finance ; 
Baron  Albert  L.  E.  Akerhjelm,  Chancellor ;  A. 
Ostergren,  Justice;  V.  L.  GroU,  Interior;  S.  H. 
Wikblad,  Public  Debt. 

Area  and  Population.— Sweden,  with  an 
area  of  171,750  square  miles,  had  on  Dec  81, 1889, 
an  estimated  population  of  4,774,409,  of  which 
number  2,315,370  were  males  and  2,459,039  fe- 
males. The  marriages  in  1888  numbered  28,075 ; 
births,  140,213 ;  deaths,  79,593;  excess  of  births, 
60,620.  The  average  annual  emigration  in  1851- 
'60  was  1,690;  m  1861-'70, 12,245 ;  in  1871-'80, 
15,027.  In  1881  there  were  45,992  emigrants, 
and  in  1882  there  were  50,178.  The  number  fell 
to  23,493  in  1886,  and  then  rose  to  50,786  in  1887. 
In  1888  there  were  50,323.  The  city  of  Stock- 
holm in  1889  contained  243,500  inhabitants; 
Gothenburg,  102,782. 

Finances. — The  budget  for  1891  makes  the 
ordinary  revenue — that  is,  the  receipts  from  the 
land  tax,  railroads,  telegraphs,  domains,  forests, 
etc.— 20,520,000  kroner  (the  Swedish  krona  or 
Norwegian  krone  is  worth  27^  cents).  The  ex- 
traordinary revenue,  which  includes  the  customs 
receipts,  stamps,  postal  receipts,  and  spirit,  beet 
sugar,  and  income  taxes,  is  estimated  at  67,380,000 
kroner.  With  the  profits  of  the  Stat«  Bank  and 
5,750,000  kroner  carried  over  from  the  previous 
budget,  the  total  revenue  is  94,950,000  kroner. 
The  onlinary  expenditures  are  set  down  as  68,- 
183,147  kroner,  the  chief  items  being  20,449,200 
kroner  for  the  army,  16,153,466  kroner  for  finan- 
cial administration  and  collection,  11,946,608 
kroner  for  education,  and  6,204,240  kroner  for 
the  navy.  With  15,523,853  kroner  of  extraordi- 
nary expenditure,  10,031,860  kroner  of  interest 
and  sinking  funds,  and  various  special  funds 
added,  the  expenditures  are  made  to  balance  the 
revenue  exactly. 

The  Army  and  Nary.— The  military  law  that 
went  into  effect  en  Jan.  1,  1887,  requires  every 
Swede  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  serve  six 
years  in  the  active  army  and  six  years  in  the 
Landsterm.  Yet  only  a  restricted  number  are 
inscribed  in  the  list  of  the  Indelta  or  regular 
troops,  and  these  are  with  the  colors  one  hundred 
and  twentjr  days  for  instruction  in  the  first  year, 
fifty  days  in  tne  second,  and  thirty  days  in  the 
succeeding  years.  The  rest,  femiing  the  Bevftr- 
ung,  train  for  fortv-two  days  during  two  years. 
The  strength  of  the  regular  army  in  1890  was 
1,675  officers,  433  civilian  employes,  1,483  under 
officers,  1,531  musicians,  and  33,020  private  sol- 
diers ;  total,  33,020  men,  with  186  guns  and  6,183 
horses.  The  Bevftrung  numbered  139,913  and 
the  Landsterm  152,425  men,  total  330,480. 

The  naval  force  in  1890  consisted  of  30  gun- 
boats, 18  torpedo  beats,  20  other  steamers,  and 
6  sailing  vessels,  with  148  guns  and  4,744  men. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports,  in- 
cluding precious  metals,  in  1888  was  32^,709,000 
kroner,  of  which  Germany  furnished  94,013.000 
kroner;  Great  Britain, 93,717  kroner;  Denmark, 
42,424,000  kroner;  Norway,  28,014,000  kroner; 
Russia,  22,302,000  kroner;  Belgium,  10,260,000 
kroner ;  Finland,  7,024,000  kroner ;  Netherlands, 
6,946,000  kroner;  France,  6,749,000  ki-onor; 
United  States,  4,178,000  kroner;  East  India, 
2,573,000  kroner ;  eastern  Asia,  2,472,000  kro- 
ner: Portugal,  1.708,000  kroner;  Spain,  956,000 
kronor;  and  ether  countries,  1,373,000  kroner. 
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The  sum  of  the  exports  was  281,758,000  kronor ;  kilometres.    The  length  of  wires  was  22,539  kilo- 

129,853,000  kronor  went  to  Great  Britain,  34.-  metres.    There  were  3,334  kilometres  of  private 

837,000  kronor  to  Denmark,  29,593,000  kronor  to  lines,  with  12,887  kilometres  of  wires.    Thenum- 

France,  27,150,000  kronor  to  Germany,  13,991,-  ber  of  paid  dispatches  sent  was  939,924  inland 

000  kronor  to  Norway,  13,749,000  kronor  to  Hoi-  and   586,559    international,   besides   182,509  in 

land,  10,480,000  kronor  to  Belgium,  5.581,000  transit.    The  receipts  were  1,428,448  kronor.  and 

kronor  to  Spain,  4,632,000  kronor  to  Finland,  the  expenses  1,304,939  kronor. 

3,191,000  kronor  to  Mediterranean  ports,  2,552,-  The   post-office   forwarded  54^211,227   letters 

000  kronor  to  Russia,  2,503,000  kronor  to  Aus-  and  postal  cards,  5,731,013  circulars  and  sample^ 

tralia,  1,807,000  kronor  to  Portugal,  1,147,000  and  47,164,882  newspapers,  in  1888.    The  receipts 

kronor  to  the  United  States,  and  690,000  kroner  were  6,598,040,  and  the  expenses  6,561,924  kronor. 

to  other  countries.  The  Gothenbnrg  Licensing   System.— A 

Theimportsof  articles  of  consumption  amount-  project  of  temperance  reform  introduced  in 
ed  to  109,200,000  kronor,  including  40,100,000  Gothenburg  in  1865  and  afterward  extendi  to 
kronor  for  colonial  products,  28,300,000  kronor  other  places  is  based  on  the  theory  that  drinking 
for  cereals,  17,400,000  kronor  for  animals  and  is  promoted  by  the  liquor-dealers.  A  coropanT 
animal  food  products,  9,300,000  kronor  for  to-  undertook  the  whole  business  of  supplying  fer- 
bacco,  and  9,300,000  kronor  for  drink.  The  ex-  mented  liquors  on  the  condition  that  all  prt^iits 
ports  in  this  class  were  72,500,000  kronor  in  beyond  a  fixed  percentage  on  the  capital  should 
value,  the  chief  articles  being  animals  and  ani-  be  paid  into  the  municipal  and  provincial  treas- 
mal  products  for  50,400,000  Jcronor,  cereals  for  uries.  It  engaged  to  remunerate  the  dealers 
18,000,000  kronor,  and  fermented  liquors  for  whose  licenses  were  extinguished.  During  the 
2,600,000  kronor.  Of  raw  materials  were  im-  first  year  the  convictions  for  drunkenness 
ported  textile  fibers  for  23,500,000  kronor,  coal  dropped  from  2,070  to  1,424,  yet  for  ten  years 
lor  19,500.000  kronor,  hides  and  leather  for  13,-  the  consumption  of  spirits  did  not  diminish,  the 
000,000  kronor,  metals  for  9,600,000  kronor,  and  reason  being  that  there  was  a  constant  rise  in 
other  articles  for  10,200,000  kronor,  making  a  wages.  Since  1876  the  operation  of  the  sys-tem 
totAl  of  75,800,000  kronor.  The  exports  of  ma-  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  dimmution  in  the 
terials  were  109,700,000  kronor,  consisting  mainly  consumption  of  spirits,  in  convictions  for  drunk- 
of  lumber  and  metals.  The  Swedish  iron  indus-  enness,  and  in  cases  of  alcoholism.  The  quan- 
try  is  constantly  expanding.  The  imports  of  tity  of  spirits  drunk  fell  from  1,777,728  litres  to 
textile  fabrics  were  o3,000,000  kronor  m  value,  1,568,154,  or  from  28*90  to  16*05  litres  per  capita 
those  of  metal  goods  were  14,300,000  kronor,  of  between  1876  and  1889.  The  cases  of  deiirittm 
machinery,  vessels,  and  vehicles  14,100,000  kro-  tremens  in  the  hospitals  declined  from  89  to  42. 
nor,  and  of  paper,  glass,  and  other  articles,  15,-  notwithstanding  a  growth  of  67  per  cenL  inpopo- 
900,000  kronor,  making  the  total  imports  of  lation.  The  report  of  the  company  for  18!?9 
manufactured  products  107,300,000  kronor.  The  shows  that,  after  payinjp:  a  6-per-cent.  dividend 
exports  of  manufactures  were  58,200,000  kronor,  and  handing  over  72,4S9  kronor  to  dealers  as 
comprising  24,100,000  kronor  for  paper  and  pulp,  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  licensses,  it  paid 
7,400,000  kronor  for  textiles,  4,400,000  kronor  for  into  the  public  treasuries  682,000  kronor.  It 
metal  goods,  and  22,300,000  kronor  for  other  arti-  has  raised  the  price  of  spirits  sold  at  the  Xat. 
cles.  The  imports  of  miscellaneous  merchandise.  The  sums  paid  into  the  public  treasuries  are  u^ 
including  12,100,000  kronor  for  oils,  were  31,600,-  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  for 
000  kronor,  and  the  exports  in  this  class  amount-  works  of  general  utility.  The  Stocicholm  coin- 
ed to  5,000,000  kronor.  The  imports  of  specie  were  pany,  which  began  operations  in  1877,  reduced  at 
800,000  kronor  and  the  exports  100,000  kronor.  once  the  numl^r  of  dram  shops  from  900  to  8T. 

Navigation.— The  number  of  vessels  entered  The  improvement  in  public  morality  has  Iwen  as 

at  Swedish  ports  in  1888  was    28,571,000,  of  marked  as  in  Gothenburg. 

5,022,000  tons,  of  which  13,390,  of  1,764,000  tons,  Noeway.— The  Storthing  is  composed  of  lU 

were  Swedish,  2,620,  of  576,00»0  tons,  were  Nor-  representatives,  38  from  the  towns  and  76  fn>in 

wegian,  and  12,561,of  2,682,000  tons,  were  foreign,  the  rural  districts,  elected  indirectly  for  thn-e 

Of  the  total  number,  10,140,  of  2,173,000  tons,  years.    One  quarter  of  the  members  an?  elected 

brought  cargoes,  and  12,128,  of  3,403,000  tons,  by  the  body  to  form  the  Lagthing,  and  the  other? 

were  steamers.    The  number  cleared  was  26,834,  constitute  the  Odelsthing,    The  Council  of  State 

of  4,983,000  tons,  including  11,872  steamers,  of  in  1890  was  composed  of  the  following  member?. 

3,359,000  tons,  and  of  the  total  number  18,166,  E.  Stang,  Minister  of  St«te;  U.  F.  O.  Arneber?;. 

of  3,727,000  tons,  carried  cargoes.  Justice  and  Police ;  E.  Rygh,  Finance  and  Cu?- 

The  Swedish  mercantile  fleet  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  toras;  J.  A.  Bonnevie,  Worship  and  Public  In- 
comprised  2,885  sailing  vessels,  of  374,514  tons,  struction  ;  P.  Birch-Reichenwald,  Public  Works; 
and  959  steamers,  of  125,496  tons.  Col.  E.  II.  Hoff,  Defense;  O,  A.  Fum,  Interior; 

Communications.— The  railroads  in  operation  II.  Lehmann,  Secretarv  of  State ;  G.  W.  W.  Gram, 

at  the  end  of  1889  had  a  total  length  of  7,888  Minister  of  State  of  the  section  sitting  at  Stt»rk- 

kilometres,  of  which  2,613  kilometres  belonged  holm,  and  his  associates  the  Councilors  F.  N. 

to  the  nation  and  5,275  kilometres  to  private  com-  Roll  and  J.  H.  P.  Thome, 

panics.    The  Rigsdag  in  May,  1890,  voted  6,750,-  Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Nor- 

000  kronor  for  the  purchase  of  the  unfinished  way  is  123,205  square  miles.    In  1S87  the  popu- 

railroad  to  the  Gellivera  mines  on  the  Norwegian  lation  was  computed  to  be  1.978,4001    Tlie  nuin- 

border.    The  state  telegraphs  had  a  length  of  ber  of  marriages  in  1888  was  12,154:  of  births. 

8,676  kilometres  besides  118  kilometres  of  cable  61,277;  of  deaths,  33,645;  excess  of  births,  27,- 

and  the  cables  owned  in  common  with  Denmark  632.    The  number  of  emigrants  in  1889  was  12.- 

and  Prussia,  which  have  a  total  length  of  119  642,  against  21,452  in  1888,  20,741  in  1887,  15,- 
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I08  in  1886,  13,&81  in  1886,  14,776  in  1884,  22,-  raw  stuflfs  were  lumber  for  37.200,000  kroner  and 

167  in  1883,  25,976  in  1881,  7,608  in  1879,  and  hides  and  leather  for  7,000,000  kroner,  the  total 

3,206  in  1877.  for  this  class  being  48,800,000  kroner.    The  im- 

Fi  nances. — The  ordinary  receipts  in  1889  were  ports  of  textile  fabrics  were  28,800,000  kroner: 

44,294,800  kroner,  of  which  20,460,400  kroner  of  metal  wares,  6,700,000  kroner ;  and  of  other 

were   derived   from   customs,  2.648,200  kroner  manufactured  goods,  4,500,000  kroner ;  and  the 

from  the  spirit  duties,  1,699,600  kroner  from  the  exports  of  wood  manufactures  were  14,100,000 

malt  duty,  1,207,800  kroner  from  st«te  forests,  kroner;  of  textile  products,  5,200,000  kroner; 

domains,  and  mines,  and  the  rest  from  stamps,  of  metal  wares,  3,400,000  kroner ;  and  of  other 

court  dues,  succession  duties,  university,  prisons,  manufactures,  1,500,000  kroner ;  making  the  sum 

hospitals,  and  other  sources.    The  ordinary  ex-  of  40,000,000  kroner  for  imports  and  24,200,- 

penses  amounted  to  43,562,900  kroner,  the  chief  000  kroner  for  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 

Items  being  9,004,800  kroner  for  public  works.  Of  other  miscellaneous  merchandise,  including 

7,118,400  kroner  for  the  army,  and  7,648,000  kro-  7,000,000  kroner  of  oils  imported  and  6,500,000 

ner  for  financial  administration.    The  debt  on  kroner  exported,  the  total  imports  were  35,600,- 

June  30,  1889,  amounted  to  115,714,200  kroner,  000  kroner  and  the  exports  11,100,000  kroner, 

and  state  assets  to  139,468,600  kroner.  NaTigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 

The  Army  and  Navy.— The  law  of  1885  in-  in  1888  was  11,258,  of  2,303,225  registered  tons, 

troduced  obligatory  service.    The  term  in  the  act-  of  which  6,293,  of  1,451,426  tons,  were  Norwegian 

ive  army  is  five  years,  in  the  reserve  two  years,  in  and  5,607,  of  1,447,758  tons,  were  with  cargoes, 

the  Landvaern  two  years,  and  in  the  Landstorm  The  departures  numbered  11,454,  tonnage  2,422,- 

fifteen  yeArs;  yet  the  actual  duties  are  confined  056,  of  which  6,518,  of  1,581,838  tons,  were  Nor- 

to  a  course  of  instruction  lasting  fifty  days  for  wegian  and  10,350.  of  2,035,125  tons,  sailed  with 

the  infantry  and  ninety  days  for  the  other  arms,  cargoes.     The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1889, 

and  to  annual  exercises  for  thirty  days.    The  consisted  of  7,233  vessels,  of  1,534,540  tons,  with 

number  of  troops  is  limited  by  law  to  800  officers  55.651  men  in  their  crews.    The  steamers  in  1888 

and  18,000  men.                      *  numbered  536,  of  137,542  tons. 

The  fleet  of  war  consisted  in  July,  1890,  of  4  Communications. — The  railroads  in  1890  had 

monitors,  2  frigates,  2  corvettes,  31  gunboiftts,  9  a  total  length  of  1,562  kilometres.     The  state 

torpedo  boats,  1  steam  transport,  and  6  sailing  telegraphs  m  1889  were  7,505  kilometres  in  total 

ships,  carrying  in  all  170  guns.  length,  with  14,250  kilometres  of  wire.    The  in- 

Commeree. — The  value  of  the  imports  in  1889  temal  dispatehes  numbered  869,579 ;  the  external 
was  191,608,000  kroner,  against  158,397,000  kro-  dispatches,  503,400  ;  receipts,  1,044,027  kroner ; 
ner  in  1888,  and  133,691,000  kroner  in  1887;  of  expenses,  1,114,232  kroner, 
the  exports,  132,669,000  kroner,  against  122,357,-  The  post-office  in  1889  forwarded  18,227,100 
000  kroner  and  106,628,000  kroner  respectively,  domestic,  and  7,021,000  foreign  letters,  including 
Of  the  imports  in  1889,59,986,000  kroner  came  l,407,500domesticmoney  letters,  containing  226,- 
from  England,  48,048,000  kroner  from  Germany,  300,000  kroner,  and  16,800,000  for  or  from  for- 
21,763,000  kroner  from  Sweden,  20,189,000  kroner  eign  countries.  The  newspapers  numbered  22,- 
f rom  Russia  and  Finland,  9,212,000  kroner  from  376.200  in  the  internal  services.  The  receipts  were 
Denmark,  7,871,000  kroner  from  the  United  2,640,956  kroner,  and  expenses  2,526,015'Kroner. 
States,  7,476,000  kroner  from  Holland,  6,163,-  SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  in  cen- 
000  kroner  from  Belgium,  4,705,000  kroner  from  tral  Europe.  There  are  25  republics,  but  only 
France,  1,177,000  kroner  from  Portugal,  912,000  22  cantons,  each  of  which  sends  two  members  to 
kroner  from  Spain,  836,000  kroner  from  Italy,  the  Stflnderath  or  State  Council.  The  National- 
and  3,270,000  Kroner  from  all  other  countries,  rath  or  National  Council  consists  of  148  mem- 
Of  the  exports,  43,601,000  kroner  were  destined  bers,  elected  for  three  years  by  direct  universal 
for  England,  20,648.000  kroner  for  Sweden,  17,-  suffrage.  The  two  bodies  elect  7  Swiss  citi- 
048,000  kroner  for  Germany,  11,773,000  kroner  zens  to  act  as  the  Federal  Executive  for  three 
for  Spain,  8,004,000  kroner  for  France,  6,850,000  years  and  the  9  members  and  the  9  alternates 
kroner  for  Holland,  6,020,000  kroner  for  Belgium,  of  the  Federal  Tribunal.  The  Federal  Council 
4,760,000  kroner  for  Denmark,  3,683,000  kroner  for  1890-'92  consists  of  L.  Ruchonnet,  of  Vaud, 
for  Russia  and  Finland,  3,568,000  kroner  for  Italy,  President  for  1890  and  chief  of  the  Department 
1,893,000  kroner  for  the  United  States,  763,000  of  Justice  and  Police;  Dr.  E.  Welti,  of  Aargau, 
kroner  for  Portugal,  and  4,558,000  kroner  for  Vice-President  for  1890  and  chief  of  the  Depart- 
other  countries.  ment  of  Posts  and  Railroads ;  Dr.  K.  SchencK,  of 

Of  the  total  value  of  imports,  73,800,000  kroner'  Bern,  chief  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior ; 

represented  articles  of  food  and  drink,  the  im-  B.  Hammer,  of  Solothum,  Finance  and  Customs; 

port  of  cereals  amounting  to  33,900,000  kroner ;  Dr.  N.  Droz,  of  Neuch&tel,  Foreign  Affairs ;  Dr. 

colonial  wares,  21,400,0C^  kroner;  animals  and  A.  Deucher,  of  Thurgau,  Industry  and  Agricult- 

animal  products,  12,800,000  kroner  ;  fermented  ure ;  W.    Hauser,  of  Zurich,   Military  Depart- 

liQUors,  3.200,000  kroner;  and  fruits  and  vege-  ment.    On  Dec.  11,  1890,  Dr.  Welti  was,  accord- 

taoles,  2,500,()00  kroner.    The  exports  of  articles  ing  to  customs,  elected  to  succeed  as  President 

of  food  and  drink  were  valued  at  48,600,000  kro-  for  the  following  year  and  W.  Ilauser  was  chosen 

ner,  of  which  45,500,000  kroner  stand  for  ani-  as  his  successor  in   the  Vice-Presidency.    Col. 

mals  and  animal  products.    The  imports  of  raw  Frei    was   elected  a  member   of   the    Federal 

matorials  amounted  to  42,200,000  kroner,  the  Council. 

principal  articles  being  coal  of  the  value  of  10,-  Area  and  Population. — The  area  and  popu- 

800,000  kroner,  metals  for  8,600,000  kroner,  text-  lation  of  the  republics  forming  the  Swiss  Con- 

ile  materials  for  7,400,000  kroner,  and  hides  and  federation,  as  determined  by  the  census  taken  on 

leather  for  6,100,000  kroner.    The  chief  exports  of  Dec.  1,  1888,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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CANTONS. 


Aargau  or  Arirovle 

Appenzell-ausMr-Bho- 

den 

Appenzell-inner-Bho- 

den 

Basel  or  BAle  (town). . . 
Basel  or  BAle  (country). 

Bern. ... 

Frelbai^  or  Friboorg  . . 

St.  Oallen 

Oeneva. 

Olams 

Qraub&nden  or  Grtoons. 

Lazem  or  Laoeme 

NeuchAtelorNpuenburg 

Bcbaffhaasen 

Scbwyz 

Solotnum  or  Soleure. . . 

Teisin  or  Hdno  

Thurgau  or  Thuii^vlG . 
tJnterwalden  (ObwaldV 
Unterwalden  (Nldwald). 

rri 

Yaud  or  Waadt 

Wallla  or  Yalais. 

Zujf 

Zurich 


Squam 
kUooifltm. 


Total. 


1,404  0 

242-1 

177-6 

86-8 

421-6 

6;888-l 

l,6«9-0 

2,019*0 

279*4 

691-2 

7,182-8 

1,600  8 

807-8 

294  2 

908-5 

792-8 

2,818-4 

988*0 

474*8 

290-6 

1,076- 0 

8,222  8 

6,248-0 

289-2 

1,724-7 


TolaL 


92,974 

26,296 

6,841 
83,657 
80,441 

268,011 
69.686 

111,521 

49,947 

16,968 

46,916 

68,418 

62,286 

18,017 

24,758 

41.294 

66,615 

61,921 

7,508 

6,150 

8,870 

125,086 
61,806 
11,260 

162,278 


41,846-6  1,427377 


100,864 

27,906 

6,566 
40,594 
81,692 

271,260 
69,926 

117,920 

67,058 

17,887 

49,876 

67,867 

66,811 

19,862 

26,688 

48,796 

70,769 

68,170 

7,524 

6,874 

8,914 

126,252 
60,620 
11,870 

176,786 


198,828 

64,200 

12,906 

74,251 

62,188 

589,271 

119,662 

229,441 

107,000 

88,800 

96,291 

186,780 

1(19,047 

87,879 

50,896 

8^720 

127,274 

106,091 

16,082 

12,624 

17,284 

261,288 

101,925 

28,12ft 

889,014 


1,506,680  2,984,067 


The  number  of  marriages  in  1889  was  20.691 : 
of  births,  84,279;  of  deaths,  62,818;  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  21,461.    The  number  of  erai- 

f  rants  in  1888  who  went  beyond  the  seas  was 
,430,  of  whom  6,966  were  destined  for  North 
America,  1,419  for  South  America,  23  for  Aus- 
tralia, 7  for  Asia,  and  15  for  Africa.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  proposed  to  subject  foreigners,  who 
numljered  238,313  in  1888,  to  the  military  tax. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ill  1889  were  65,571.700  francs,  of  which 
27,636,051  francs  were  derived  from  customs  and 
22,823,496  francs  were  postal  receipts.  The  ex- 
penditures were  64,435,605  francs,  of  which  24,- 
003,169  francs,  the  expenditure  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  20,530,655  francs,  the  expenses  of  the 
post-office,  were  the  chief  items. 

The  debt  of  the  Confederation  on  Jan.  1,  1890, 
amounted  to  59,023,636  francs,  and  the  value  of 
productive  investments  was  105.116,062  francs, 
mclusive  of  12,489,352  francs  of  special  funds. 

Commerce. — The  value  of  the  special  imports 
in  1889  was  954,229,000  francs,  of  which  270,- 
002,000  francs  represent  imports  from  Germany, 
262,302,000  francs'  worth  came  from  France, 
140,803,000  francs  from  Italy,  106,491,000  francs 
from  Austria-Hungary,  50,781,000  francs  from 
Great  Britain,  29,759,000  francs  from  Belgium, 
26,159,000  francs  from  Russia,  7,877,000  francs 
from  the  Netherlands,  7,333,000  francs  from  the 
rest  of  Europe.  25,283,000  francs  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  4,589,000  francs  from  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica, 7,762,000  francs  from  Asia,  13,182,000  francs 
from  Africa,  and  1.906,000  francs  from  Australia 
and  Polynesia.  The  sum  of  the  exports  was 
710,895,000  francs,  of  which  184,606,000  francs 
were  shipped  to  Germany,  142,281,000  francs  to 
France,  105,950,000  francs  to  Great  Britain,  76,- 
139,000  francs  to  the  United  States,  53,489,000 
francs  to  Italv,  38,534.000  francs  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  12,831,000  francs  to  Russia,  10,988,000 
francs  to  Belgium,  4,155,000  francs  to  the  Nether- 
lands, 25,689,000  francs  to  other  European  coun- 
tries, 25,560,000  francs  to  other  American  coun- 
tries besides  the  United  States,  27,329,000  francs 


to  Asiatic  countries,  3,036,000  francs  to  Africa, 
and  2,308,000  francs  to  Australia  and  Polynesia. 

The  import*  of  cereals  were  of  the  value  of  96,- 
795,000  francs:  silk  thread,  88,13h000  francs; 
raw  silk,  60,685,000  francs ;  animals,  47,4a5,0(JO 
francs;  cotton.  45,180,000  francs;  woolens,  42.- 
090,000  francs;  wine,  32,662,000  francs;  apparel, 
27,397,000  francs;  coal,  26,550,000  francs ;  cotton 
goods,  25,829,000  francs ;  iron,  22,550,000  francs; 
chemicals,  20,577,000  francs;  sugar,  18,454.000 
francs ;  silk  maugfactures,  16,052,000  franco;  ma- 
chinery and  cars,  15,575,000  francs;  coffee,  14.- 
372,000  francs;  wool,  14,317,000  francs;  timber, 
11,283,000  francs;  leather,  10,70a000  francs; 
leather  goods,  9,346,000  francs.  The  principal 
exports  were  silk  manufactures  of  the  value  of 
129,073,000  francs;  cotton  manufactures,  128,- 
769,000  francs;  watches,  98,743,000  francs:  silk 
thread,  75,443,000  francs;  cheese,  30,030,000 
francs ;  cotton  thread,  24.683.000  francs ;  machi- 
nery and  cars,  21,905,000  francs ;  animals,  16.311.- 
000  francs;  raw  silk,  10,777,000  francs;  woolen 
yams,  10,695,000  francs;  milk,  10,374,000  franc>: 
coloring  matters,  10.309,000  francs;  gold  and 
silver  work,  8,769,000  francs;  hides  and  skins. 
8.504,000  francs;  apparel,  7,036,000  francs.  Of 
the  imports  31*5  per  cent,  were  a^cnltaral,  18-5 
per  cent,  pastoral,  1*8  per  cent,  forestry,  7*4  per 
cent,  mining,  and  40*8  per  cent,  industrial  prod- 
ucts. The  exports  were  divided  in  the  propor- 
tion of  14'1  per  cent,  of  pastoral  products  and 
85*9  per  cent  of  articles  of  manufacture. 

Railroads. — The  length  of  railroad  lines  in 
operation  in  1888  was  2,858  kilometres^  not  reck- 
oning 67  kilometres  owned  by  foreign  oompanie^. 
The  receipts  for  that  year  were  82,2i83,477  francs, 
and  the  running  expenses  43,850,883  francs. 

Postal  and  Teleirraph  Serrlce, — The  post- 
office  in  1889  transmitted  71,357.000  domestic, 
and  32,430,000  foreign  letters  and  postal  cards ; 
17,867,000  domestic,  and  84,624,000  foreip 
printed  inclosures;  and  money  orders  of  the 
value  of  353,607,000  francs. 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in  1889 
was  7,152  kilometres;  the  len^h  of  wiresR,  17.- 
872  kilometres ;  the  length  of  private  Hnes^  1,127,- 
000  kilometres ;  the  length  of  wires,  6,563  kilo- 
metres. The  number  of  dispatches  was  8.733,- 
902,  of  which  1,912,500  were  internal,  1,194,677 
international,  505,364  in  transit^  and  120.361 
connected  with  the  service.  The  receipts  were 
3,991,925  francs,  and  the  expenses  3,417,694 
francs. 

The  Army. — Every  Swiss  citizen  capable  of 
bearing  arms  is  uncier  obligation  to  serve,  if 
called  upon,  in  the  Auszug  or  regular  army  from 
his  twentieth  to  his  thirty-second  year.  Actual 
service  is  confined  to  a  short  period  of  insrnwv 
tion  and  a  few  weeks  of  annual  drill.  From  the 
thirty-third  to  the  forty-fourth  year  service  is 
owed  in  the  Landwehr,  and  under  the  law  of 
Feb.  15, 1887,  the  entire  male  populaticm  belont^s 
to  the  Landsturm  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  fifty.  Those  who  do  not  serve  in  person  pay 
6  francs  and  an  annual  tax  not  to  exceed  W 
francs,  or  half  that  amount  for  the  Landwehr. 
The  army  in  1890  numbered  1,205  staff  and  non- 
active  officers  in  the  Auszug  and  297  in  the 
Landwehr ;  96,562  infantry  in  the  Ausrag  and 
64,237  in  the  Landwehr;  2,910  cavalry  in  the 
Auszug  and  2,880  in  the    Landwehr;    17,^4 
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artillery  in  the  Auszug  and  10,487  in  the  Land-  Constitutional    Rerision.  —  The   Federal 

wehr ;  and  5,086  engineers,  1,917  sanitary  troops,  Council  has  decided  that  the  Constitution  of  the 

and  1,160  administrative  troops  in  the  Auszug,  Confederation  can  at  any  time  be  revised,  either 

and  1,838  engineers,  and  848  sanitary,  and  259  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of  its  parts,  and  on  May  20 

administrative  troops  in  the  Landwehr.    The  it  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  popular  initiative  in 

total  strength  of  the  regular  army  was  126,444,  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  provisions  of  the 

and  of  the  Landwehr  80,796.    The  Landstunn  Constitution  or  the  insertion  of  new  clauses.    If 

in  1880  numbered  262,766  men.    The  entrance  50,000  citizens  possessing  the  right  of  suffrage 

to  the  St.Gothard  Tunnel,  on  the  Italian  frontier,  petition  for  a  partial  revision,  the  question  shall 

is  beine  fortified  at  a  cost  of  2,500,000  francs.  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  in  case  a 

Settlement  and  Extradition. —  The  ques-  majority  of  the  voters  approve,  it  shall  be  taken 

tions  at  issue  between  Germany  and  the  Swiss  in  hand  by  the  Federal  Assembly. 

Republic^,  of  which  the  Wohlgemuth  affair  and  Working  Men's  Insurance.  —  A  system  of 

the  termination  of  the  German  settlement  treaty  compulsory  sick  and  accident  insurance  has  been 

were  incidents,  have  been  cleared  away  by  the  approved  by  both  branches  of  the  Federal  As- 

action  of  the  Swiss  Government  in  conforming  sembly.    The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Deu- 

with  the  wishes  of  Germany  in  its  policy  regard-  cher,  who  argued  that  State  Socialism  was  the 

ing  political  offenses.    Dr.  Droz  negotiated  a  new  only  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  since 

settlement  treaty  with  Germany  that  was  signed  the  civil  responsibility  of  employers  had  helped 

at  Bern  on  May  31, 1890,  ana  ratified  by  the  the  men  but  little,  while  it  threatened  iiiin  to 

State  and  National  Councils.  The  treaty  entered  masters.    It  was  calculated  that  500,000  francs 

into  force  on  July  20, 1890,  and  runs  till  Dec.  31,  would  organize  the  institution  and  600,000  franca 

1900.     Germans  are  allowed  to  settle  in  Switzer-  would  be  required  for  annual  management, 

land  only  when  they  present  a  certificate  of  the  Kerolation  in  Ticino. — On  April  21, 1890, 

German  minister  at  Bern  that  they  are  German  the  Federal  Tribunal  ruled  that  it  nad  no  juris- 

subjects  of  good  personal  character.    Switzer-  diction  in  the  matter  of  the  denial  of  the  right 

land  reserves  the  right  to  permit  the  residence  of  suffrage  alleged  aeainst  the  cantonal  govem- 

of    persons    not   possessing    such    certificates,  ment  of  Ticino,  in  the  elections  for  the  Grand 

Swiss  citizens  desiring  to  obtain  a  residence  in  Council  in  1889.     The  Ultramontanes,  had  in 

Germany  must  exhibit  documents  sipied  by  the  February,  before  the  elections  voted  to  remove 

Swiss  authorities  proving  their  nationality  and  the  names  of  1,200  Protestant  German -speaking 

respectability.    The  Swiss  Government  can,  if  Switzers  from  the  lists,  and  this  had  been  done  by 

it  should  appear  desirable,  introduce  the  system  the  Executive.    On  the  following  day  the  mem- 

of  issuing  certificates  through  the  minister  at  bers  of  the  Government  resigned  in  oixler  to  seek 

Berlin.  confirmation  by  a  fresh  election.    The  animosity 

While  the  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  defeated  Liberal  faction  was  intensified 
treaty  were  pending,  the  Federal  Council  sub-  by  the  discovery  of  the  peculation  of  nearly 
mitt«d  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  project  1,500,000  francs  by  the  treasurer  of  the  canton, 
of  a  new  extradition  law.  The  majority  of  the  The  discontent  with  the  local  government  and 
extradition  treaties  concluded  in  late  years  be-  its  supposed  unconstitutional  proceedings  cul- 
tween  European  states  contain  a  clause  making  minated,  on  Sept.  11,  in  the  revolutionary  over- 
attempts  on  the  life  of  a  sovereign  or  head  of  the  throw  of  the  Ultramontane  officials  who  had 
state  or  members  of  his  family  an  extraditable  been  in  power  continuously  for  fifteen  years.  On 
offense.  Switzerland  has  hitherto  declined  to  be  Aug.  9  the  Liberals  demanded  a  revision  of  the 
bound  to  deliver  up  political  offenders,  even  if  Constitution  and  a  redistribution  of  seats  in  a 
guilty  of  attempted  assassination.  In  the  pro-  petition  signed  by  10,000  citizens.  The  Govern- 
posed  legislation  the  Federal  Govemnent  went  ment  paid  no  attention  to  this  appeal,  although 
tnuch  further  than  the  countries  that  accepted  the  Constitution  requires  that  a  request  sup- 
the  invitation  of  Germany  and  Russia  to  make  ported  by  7,000  names  should  be  followed  by  a 
political  murders  or  attempts  on  the  lives  of  new  election  within  a  month.  The  Liberal 
royalty  extraditable.  The  bill  was  finally  passed  leaders  organized  their  revolutionary  stroke  with 
by  the  National  Council  in  a  modified  form  on  secrecy  and  carried  it  out  skillfully  before  their 
Dee.  12.  The  law  premises  that  extradition  shall  purpose  was  suspected.  They  met  at  Bellinzona, 
not  be  granted  for  political  crimes  and  misde-  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  appointed  day, 
meanors.  It  will,  however,  be  granted,  although  took  possession  of  the  arsenal,  armed  their  fol- 
the  accused  person  pleads  a  political  motive,  if  lowers,  made  prisoners  of  the  officers  of  the 
the  offense  has  pre-eminently  the  character  of  a  Government  that  they  found  in  public  places, 
crime  or  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  This  the  marched  to  the  Government  Palace,  and  when 
Federal  Tribunal  will  decide  on  investigation  of  the  members  of  the  Government  inside  refused 
the  facts  of  each  case.  When  extradition  is  to  open  the  gates  they  battered  them  down.  In 
granted  the  Federal  Council  will  make  it  a  con-  the  affray  revolver  shots  were  fired,  and  Coun- 
dition  that  the  person  handed  over  shall  not  be  cilor  Rossi  was  killed.  The  other  members  of 
prosecuted  for  a  political  crime  or  punished  more  the  cantonal  Council  were  arrested.  A  pro  vis- 
severely  on  account  of  his  political  motive.  ional  Government  was  constituted,  consisting  of 

In   December,  under  the  law  of    1889,  the  Simen  as  President,  and  Brum,  Lepori,  Battag- 

Frenchmen    Bernard    and  Weil,  the    Italians  lini,  and  Pemucchi    as  Councilors.     A  popu- 

Petraroya  and  Galleani,  the  Austrian   Rovigo,  lar  Assembly  declared  the  Government  and  the 

and  the  Bulgarian  Stoianoff  were  expelled  by  Grand  Council  deposed.    In  Lugano,  Mendrisio, 

oixler  of  the  Federal  Council  for  preaching  polit-  Chiasso,  Locarno,  and   Brissago   revolutionary 

ical  murder  and  the  violent  subversion  of  the  committees  took  possession  of  the  public  offices, 

ef^tablished  social  order.  The  Federal  Council  sent  a  special  commissioner. 
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Col.  KUnzli,  to  Bellinzona  with  extraordinary  they  attempted  to  rise  at  Tesserete  and  Locarno, 
powers,  and  on  the  following  morning  1,478  ana  more  troops  were  sent  into  the  canton  to 
troops  were  dispatched  from  Bern.  The  revolu-  maintain  order.  Conservatives  who  seized  the 
tionists  paid  no  attention  to  a  proclamation  or-  Gordola  bridge  and  other  armed  bands  of  both 
dering  tne  release  of  the  imprisoned  officials,  the  parties  were  dispersed.  President  Respini  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  late  Government  and  his  associates  made  a  for- 
the  transfer  of  all  authority  to  the  Federal  Com-  mal  demand  to  be  restored,  and  on  Sept*  18  they 
missioner.  The  Liberals  asserted  that  in  1881  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  offices, 
the  election  districts  had  been  arranged  in  a  though  Col.  KQnzli  retained  his  extraordinary 
way  to  give  t  he  Ultramontanes  a  majority  in  powers.  He  called  a  committee  of  conciliation 
spite  of  their  own  numerical  equality  or  superi-  to  consist  of  9  from  each  party,  but  only  3  of 
ority,  and  they  insisted  that  a  popular  vote  the  Conservatives  attended.  On  Oct.  5  a  popu- 
should  be  taken  on  Sept.  21  on  the  question  of  lar  vote  on  the  revision  question  resulted  in  fa- 
returning  to  the  old  electoral  divisions.  Troops  vor  of  the  Liberals.  On  Oct.  16  a  conciliation 
were  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  canton  to  prevent  conference  was  opened  at  Bern  with  President 
a  Conservative  counter-revolution,  while  CoL  Ruchon net  in  the  chair.  The  killing  of  Rossi 
Ktlnzli,  instead  of  forcibly  deposing  the  Provis-  who  fell  by  a  rifle  ball,  was  traced  to  a  man 
ional  Government,  entered  into  negotiations  with  named  Castioni,  who  went  to  England,  where  he 
the  Radical  leaders,  and  effected  a  compromise  had  resided  for  many  years.  The  Federal  Got- 
in  accordance  with  which  the  functions  of  gov-  eniment  asked  for  his  extradition  and  the  So^ic- 
ernment  should  be  transferred  to  his  hands  and  itor-General  of  the  English  Government,  who 
conducted  with  the  advice  of  representatives  of  argued  the  case  for  the  Federal  Council  sug- 
both  parties  until  a  general  election  could  be  gested  that  he  was  actuated  by  revenge,  his 
held  on  the  question  of  revision.  On  Sept  14  brother  having  been  killed  by  Conservatives  in  a 
the  Provisional  Government  retired.  The  Con-  recent  political  disturbance.  The  English  judges 
servatives,  who  were  about  to  march  upon  Bel-  decided  that  no  cf *f ma /ocm  case  showing  private 
linzona  when  the  Federal  troops  arrived,  were  motives  was  made  out  and  denied  the  extradi- 
incensed  because  Col.  Kttnzli,  who  called  into  tion  on  the  j^und  that  the  killing  of  Rossi  was 
his  council  the  Liberal  Deputies  Censi  and  Ga-  a  political  offense,  in  that  it  occurred  in  the  mid< 
buzzi  and  the  Conservative  Deputies  Galli  and  of  a  revolutionary  rising  amounting  to  insunec- 
Soldati,  forbade  Conservative  gatherings,  and  tion  and  civil  war. 

T 

TENNESSEE,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  than  sufficient  to  support  the  State  government 

the  Union  June  1,  1796 ;  area,  42,050  square  and  to  meet  the  entire  interest  charge.     For  the 

miles.    The  population,  according  to  each  de-  two  years  ending  Dec.  20,  the  re^rular  receipt'* 

cennial  census  since  admission,  was:  105.602  in  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  biennial  peritid 

1800;  261,727  in  1810;  422,771  in  1820 ;  681,904  by  $416,508.73. 

in  1830;  829,210  in  1840:  1,002.717  in   1850;  The  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  f.-r 

1,109,801  in  1860;  1,258,520  in  1870;  1,542,359  1890   was   $347,508,105,  an  increase   of   aW.ui 

in  1880;  1,767,518  in  1890.    Capital,  Nashville.  $25,000,000  over  the  valuation  of    1889.    The 

Govern  men  t.— The  following  were  the  State  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  is  90  cent^ 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Robert  L.  and  for  education  15  cents  on  each  $100. 

Taylor,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  County  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  TennessK* 

A.  Miller ;   Treasurer  and  Insurance  Commis-  counties  in  1890  was  $2,237,659,  a  decrease  of 

sioner,  M.  F.  House ;  Comptroller,  J.  W.  Allen ;  $822,886  in  ten  years.    Of  this  total,  all  except 

Attorney-General,  G.  W.  Fickle  ;  Superintend-  $170,868  is  a  bonded  debt    Half  of  the  counties 

ent  of   Public  Instruction,  Frank   M.  Smith  ;  have  no  debt. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Statistics,  and  Legislative  Sessions. — On  Feb.  11  Gov.  Tar- 
Mines,  B.  M.  Hord  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su-  lor  issued  a  proclamation  calling  a  special  sessi<m 
prerae  Court,  Peter  Turney ;  Associate  Justices,  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  at  Nashville  on  F»  K 
W.  C.  Caldwell,  B.  L.  Snodgrass,  II.  H.  Lurton,  24.  The  ballot-reform  law  of  1889  was  re-enact i^l 
and  W.  C.  Folkes,  who  died  on  May  17,  and  was  at  this  session,  with  such  additions  and  alton- 
succeeded  bv  W.  D.  Beard  until  the  August  elec-  tions  as  were  necessary  to  cure  obvious  defect^, 
tion,  when  benjamin  J.  Lea  was  chosen  by  the  Its  provisions  are  now  applicable  to  all  counti^ 
people  to  fill  the  vacancy.  having  70,000  inhabitants  or  over,  and  to  all 

Finances. — The  funded  State  debt  on  Dec.  cities  naving  9,000  inhabitants  or  over,  accord- 

20,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $14.-  ing  to  any  Federal  census,  and  not  merely  ac- 

110,900.    There  also  remained  outstanding  an  cording  to  the  census  of  1880.     Any  person  wh-> 

unfunded  balance  of  the  old  debt  amounting  to  does  not  obtain  a  place  on  the  official  ballot,  but 

$2,239,000,  which  the  holders  have  hitherto  re-  who  desires  to  be  a  candidate,  may  have  tiokct^ 

fused  to  exchange  for  fimding  bonds,  making  printed  bearing  his  name,  which  may  be  di^ 

the  total  permanent  indebtedness  $16,349,900.  tributed  to  voters  at  the  polling  places  for  u?*» 

To  meet  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  the  State  by  them  as 'a  guide  in  writing  the  name  of  th*' 

has  been  obliged  for  several  years  to  procure  candidate  on  the  official  Uillot.     The  registra- 

temporary  loans,  of  which  the  amount  outstand-  tion  law  of  1889  was  also  re-enacted  with  ainen<l- 

ing  on  Dec.  20  was  $459,797.10.    This  year,  for  ments  necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 

the  first  time,  the  ordinary  revenues  were  more  the  ballot-reform  act.      Its  provisions  aii  now 
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applicable  to  all  counties  of  70,000  inhabitants 
or  over,  and  to  all  cities,  towns,  and  civil  districts 
havine:  2,500  inhabitants  or  over,  according  to 
any  Federal  census.  An  act  was  also  passed,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution, requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
for  the  preceding  year  as  a  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ing.   Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

To  enable  the  city  of  Chattanooga  to  iasue  bonds 
for  public  improvements  on  streets  and  sewers,  and 
to  create  a  board  of  public  works  for  that  city. 

Enlarging  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville (several  acts). 

To  abolish  James  County,  and  to  restore  the  terri- 
tory embraced  therein  to  the  counties  of  Bradley  and 
Hamilton,  to  which  it  formerlv  belonged. 

Empowering  the  city  of  Cnattanooga  to  subscribe 
for  $109,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chattanooga, 
Borne,  and  Columbus  nailroad. 

Pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution  passed  March 
13,  final  adjournment  of  the  session  was  reached 
at  noon  on  March  15,  but  the  members  were  im- 
mediately called  together  for  a  second  special 
session  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor.  The 
only  business  that  he  proposed  was  to  extend  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  taxing  district  of  Shelby 
County.  Such  an  act  was  passed  on  March  18, 
and  both  Houses  adjourned. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  Qounties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1800,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


COUXTISS. 


AodersoD 

Bedford 

Benton 

Bledeoe 

Bloant 

Bradky 

OampbeU 

Cannon  

Cattoi  I. .....•••••..•• 

Carter. 

Cheatham 

Chester 

Cbibome 

Clav 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Camberfaiod   

Davidson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette 

FebtreM 

FrankHn 

Gibson 

Gfltts 

Grainflrer 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamblen 

HamfltoD 

Hancock 

flarderoan. 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

HoQ»toii 

Homphreys 

Jackson 

James 

Jeffenon 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lake 


1880. 


10.820 

28,025 

9,780 

&,617 

10,985 

12,124 

10,005 

11,859 

22,108 

10,019 

7,956 

i'mts 

6,967 
14,608 
12,894 
HI09 

4,588 
79,026 

8,498 
14,818 
12,460 
15,118 
81,871 

5c941 
17,178 
82,685 
86,014 
12,884 
24,005 

4,592 
10,187 
28,642 

9,098 
22,921 
14,798 
20.610 
26,058 
17,480 
22,142 
12.095 

4.295 
11,879 
12,008 

5,187 
15,!»6 

7,766 
89,124 

8,963 


1890.         In( 


1^128 
24,789 
11,280 

6,184 
17,569 
18,007 
18,486 
12,197 
28,680 
18,869 

8,845 

9,069 
15,103 

7,260 
16,528 
18,827 
15,146 

^8^6 
108,174 

8,995 
15,660 
18,645 
19,878 
28,678 

^226 
18,929 
8.^,^69 
84,957 
13,196 
26,614 

6,845 
11,418 
58,4S2 
10,842 
21,029 
17,698 
22,246 
28,558 
16,886 
21,070 
14.499 

5,890 
11,720 
18,825 

4.908 
16,478 

8,8,W 
59..V)7 

5304 


4,808 

*  1,286 
1.450 

517 
1,604 
1,488 
8,481 

888 
1,527 
8,870 

889 
9,069 
1,780 

278 
1,715 

988 
1,087 

888 
29,148 

497 

687 
1,185 
4.760 
♦2,998 
♦715 
1,751 
8,174 
•1,057 

812 
2.609 
1,753 
1,281 
29,840 
1,244 

♦  1,892 
2,905 
1,686 

♦2,495 

♦1,094 

♦1,072 

2.404 

1,095 

841 

1.817 

♦2^4 

682 

1,092 

20.488 

1,886 


Lauderdale.. 
Lawrence . . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loudon  

Macon 

McMlnn.   .. 
McKaizy.... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall .... 

Mauiy 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moifpan...  . 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Pblk 

Putnam 

Ehea. 

Roane 

Robertson . . . 
Rutherford.  • 

Scott 

Sequatchie . . 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

btewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner  

Tipton 

Tninadale 

Unicoi 

Union , 

Van  Buren... 

Warren 

Washington . , 

Wayne , 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson... 
Wilson 


1880. 


Total. 


14.918 
10.388 

2,181 
26,960 

9,148 

9,821 
15,064 
17,271 
80,874 
10,910 
19,259 
89,904 

7,117 
14,288 
28,481 

6,288 

M56 
22,912 
12,153 

7,174 

"7,269 

11,501 

7,078 

15,287 

18,861 

86,741 

6,021 

8.565 

15,U1 

78,480 

17,799 

12,690 

18,821 

28,625 

21,088 

6,646 

8,645 

10,260 

2,988 

14,079 

16,181 

11301 

24,588 

11,176 

28,318 

28,747 


1800. 


1,542,359 


18,756 

12,286 

2,556 

27,882 

9,273 

10,b7S 

17.890 

15,510 

80.497 

16,411 

18,906 

88.112 

6,980 

15329 

29,697 

5,975 

7,6»9 

27,278 

12,089 

7,785 

4,786 

8,861 

13,688 

12,647 

17,418 

20,078 

86,097 

9,794 

8,027 

18,761 

112.740 

18,404 

12,198 

20.879 

28,666 

24.271 

6,850 

4,619 

11.459 

2,668 

14,418 

20.854 

11,471 

26.955 

12.848 

26,321 

27,148 


InCTMM. 


8,888 

1,908 

874 

422 

125 

1,567 

2,826 

♦  1,761 
♦877 
4,501 
♦858 

♦  1,792 
♦187 
1,046 
1,216 
♦2,'>8 
2,4S8 
4,861 
♦114 

611 
4,736 
1,092 
8,182 
^574 
2,181 
1,217 
♦1,644 
8,778 

462 

8.220 

84,810 

605 
♦497 
2,563 
48 
8,288 
♦796 

974 
1,199 

♦70 

884 
4,178 

170 

4,417 

1,172 

♦1,992 

♦1,599 


1,767,518        226,159 


♦Decrease. 

Edncation. — The  following  public-school  sta- 
tistics, covering  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1889,  are  reported  by  the  State  Superintendent : 
Children  of  school  age  (between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years),  white  males  257,879,  white  females 
244,751,  colored  males  85,019,  colored  females 
84,455,  total  671,604;  pupils  enrolled,  404,307; 
average  daily  attendance,  266,454 ;  average  length 
of  sc'hool  year  in  days,  85 ;  teachere  employed, 
7,561;  average  montHly  wages;  $30.40;  schools 
—white  5,377,  colored  1,496,  total  6,873 ;  school- 
houses,  5,701 ;  erected  during  the  year,  258.  The 
balance  of  school  money  on  hand  July  1, 1888, 
was  $488,539.2^.  There  were  received  during  the 
year  from  the  State  $139,240.31 ;  from  the  coun- 
ties, $1,247,386.77;  from  all  other  sources,  $131,- 
549.28,  making  the  total  receipts  $2,006,715.64. 
The  total  expenditures,  including  $1,059,440.57 
for  salaries  of  teachers  and  $89,618.06  for  build- 
ings and  repairs,  amounted  to  $1,295,279.85, 
leaving  a  balance  on  June  30,  1889,  of  $711,- 
485.79.  During  the  same  vear  1,125  private 
schools  reported  42,957  pupils  and  an  average 
attendance  of  27,374,  with  1,492  teachers. 

Penitentiary. — On  Deo.  1  there  were  1,468 
prisoners  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  of  whom 
814  were  in  the  main  prison  at  Nashville,  375 
at  Tracy  City,  306  at  Inman,  102  at  Morrow's 
Farm,  163  at  Oliver  Springs,  72  at  Etna,  and 
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136  Bt  Coal  Creek.  The  number  in  confinement 
on  Dec.  1,  1888,  was  M63,  the  increase  for  the 
two  years  being  105.  Lat«  iu  October  nearly  all 
the  workshops  and  seTeral  coltages  connecti'd 
with  the  prison  building  at  Nashville  were  de- 
stroyed by  ttre,  involving  a  los?  of  about  $45,000, 
which  was  covered  by  insumnce. 

Political. — A  Governor  (or  the  terra  o(  two 
years,  and  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  suc- 
ceed Justice  Polkes,  deceased,  were  to  be  chosen 
on  a  peneral  Stale  ticket  this  year.  For  the 
guliematorial  office  the  Prohibitionists  in  State 
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_ .1  at  Nashville,  on  Juno  4,  nominated 

David  C.  Kelty,  on  a  platform  that  included  the 
following: 

The  ftct  that  more  than  100,000  voters  in  the  Sute 
are  illitente  shows  thnc  the  Stale  school  syntem  is  not 
meeCintt  the  demnndi  of  safe  finvemment. 

We  Hrrai)^  the  Demoemcy,  the  dominanC  party 
in  tha  State,  for  the  aon -en forcemeat  or  lav  against 
gBiDblioM,  and  the  lib  of  liquor  to  minors,  drunt- 
arda,  and  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Our  imaiitcratiaa  laws  should  be  so  amended  and 
enforced  aa  to  prevent  tho  introduction  iuto  our  ociun- 
try  of  contract  labor,  convicta,  inmates  of  dependent 
Inatltutions,  and  othera  phjaicsllj  incapadtated  for 

No  person  ahould  be  allowed  to  vote  who  ha*  not 
been  anMidantoftho  United  States  ten  yean,  andcau 
read  the  Uonsdtution  of  the  United  States  in  Encliah. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  met 
at  Nashville  on  July  17,  nominated  John  P.  Bu- 
chanan for  Governor  on  the  twenty-sixth  ballot. 
He  wa.s  a  leader  of  the  State  Farmcr'a  Alliance, 
and  the  candidate  of  that  organization.  For  the 
judicial  office  the  convention  nominate  Bcn»' 
rain  J.  Lea.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  tne 
platform : 

We  demand  a  currency  ortrold  and  ailver,  and  also 
of  paper,  convertible  into  coin  at  Ilie  option  of  the 
holder,  and  we  demand  the  tVoe  coinage  of  silver  on 
the  baaia  orisinally  fixed  by  law,  and  Uiat  it  and  the 
gold  dollar  -hall  bo  equally  a  unit  of  value. 

Good  public  rooiia  we  rojtaH ■'■■  —  ■'■- 

■ana  -toady.'       ' 
'  Buoh  legialal 

The  Republican  State  Convention  at  Nashville, 
on  July  30,  nominated  Lewis  T.  Baiter  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  adopted  a  platform  containing  the  fol- 
lowing : 

We  denounce  the  adminiatration  of  the  DomocraW 
of  this  State  aa  weak,  ahort-Biahled,  non-progresaivc 
and  unpatriotic.  It  haa  failed  during  peace  and  pros- 
perity amoni;  the  people  to  lensen  the  burdena  of  taia- 
tion  ;  it  lia:<  permitted  our  State  debt  1"  be  inoreaaeil ; 
it  has  injured  nur  public  credit  abroad  ;  it  hax  farced 
upon  the  people  and  is  maiotaiaing  the  infamoua  peni- 
tentiary lease  monatrositv,  which  'a  a  diaicrace  upon 
our  civilizution  and  a  blight  upon  the  proaperity  of 
every  oommunity  wherever  operated.  It  haa.  by  a 
syalem  of  mean  and  oppresaive  elcc^on  lawa  di^enm- 
inated  in  every  instance  uninst  the  poor  and  illiter- 
atfi  dliien  of  the  Suie.     They  force  the  poor  man  to 

By  his  poll  tax  before  he  exerciws  the  ri(;ht  to  cast 
t  vote,  but  soy  nothing  about  tho  rich  man'a  prop- 
It  has  by  an  unjust  ayatem  of  double  taution  eri]*- 
pled  and  destroyed  the  buainoaa  of  hundreda  of  citi- 
leas,  driven  capital  from  our  State,  and  rotardeil  the 
growth  of  huainoM  enlcrprisea  all  over  the  State, 


will  exempt  tmm  taiation  |l,Ol 
real  or  peraoiial. 

We  favor  the  paaaage  of  a  law  which  will  require 
the  several  counties  to  keep  up  the  public  road-  bv 
the  Ubor  of  all  oonvicts  in  this  Stale  convicted  of 
minor  felonies,  thereby  redudog  to  that  exteol  the 
burdens  of  taxation  from  the  people,  and  at  the  nme 
time  preventing  convict  Ubor  lh>m  competiiig  with 
the  hount  laiior  of  tbu  country. 

For  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  was  W.  M.  Smith.  The  election 
for  this  office  occurred  on  Aug.  7,  and  nvulted 
in  the  choice  of  B.  J.  Lea,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, by  a  large  majoritv.  At  the  November 
election  Buchanan  was  elected  Governor  hv  a 
vote  of  113,M9  to  78,061  for  Bast«r,  and  ll.ONS 
for  Kelly.  Members  of  the  State  Legislature 
were  chosen  at  this  election  as  follow :  Senate. 
Democrats  25.  Kepublicans  Bi  House,  DeiDOcrats 
TS.  Republicans  20. 

In  the  cnngressioiutl  districts  2  ReoubUcan 
and  8  Democratic  Congressmen  were  eleclrd.  a 
gain  of  1  seat  bv  the  Democrats. 

TERRT.  ALl'RED  HOWE,  militarr  officer. 
trarn  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  10,  1827;  died  in 
New  Haven,  Colin.,  Dec.  16,  1890.  He  removed 
at  an  early  age  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  ed- 
ucated in   the  public  schools  and  in  the  Yale 


Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1849.  About  the  time  he  began  practicing  he 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  Slate  militia. 
and  in  1854,  when  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  he  was  appointrd 
colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment.  He  held  ihr 
office  of  clerk  in  the  Superior  and  Supreme 
Courts  till  1880.     In  1858,  while  on  a  vacation. 


portant  fortifications  of  England  and  France,  and 
the  roilitarr  systems  of  Europe.  In  responv  to 
President  Lincoln's  llr^t  call  for  three-mooih'' 
volunteers,  he  tendereil  the  services  of  himself 
and  his  regiment,  was  mustered  into  the  service 
May  7, 1881,  and  commaniied  the  regiment  in  the 
nrst  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  mustered  not 
of  service  on  Aug,  7.  organized  the  Seventh  CoD- 
■  cut  Infantry,  and  re-entered  the  service  as 
ilonel,  Sept.  17.     In  the  volunteer  annt  he 
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general  Jan.  15, 1865 ;  was  promoted  major-^en-  hand  fighting  of  the  most  desperate  character 
eral  March  3. 1886 :  and  was  retired  for  disability  ensued,  the  Confederates  retreating  slowly  from 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  April  5,  1888.  He  one  traverse  to  another.  By  five  o'clock  9  of 
was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  the  traverses  of  the  fort  were  captured ;  by  nine 
26,  1864,  for  meritorious  and  distinguished  serv-  o'clock  2  more  were  carried ;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
ices  daring  the  war,  and  major-general  in  the  Gen.  Terry  received  the  surrender  of  the  works 
regular  army  March  18, 1865,  for  the  capture  of  with  1,971  men  and  112  officers,  besides  an  im- 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  mense  amount  of  artillery,  small  arms,  and  ammu- 
After  taking  the  field  the  second  time,  he  nition.  His  loss  was  88  killed  and  503  wounded, 
commanded  his  regiment  at  the  capture  of  Port  For  this  great  victoir  Gen.  Terry  received  pro- 
Roval,  S.  C,  taking  possession  of  Fort  Walker ;  motion,  the  personal  congratulations  of  Gen. 
and  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  his  regiment  Grant,  and  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
operated  five  mortar  batteries,  and  after  the  sur-  gress.  The  occupation  of  Wilmington  and  all 
render  occupied  the  works.  On  May  23,  1862,  the  other  works  defending  it  soon  followed.  In 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  April,  1865,  Gen.  Terry  co-operated  with  Gen. 
Brigade,  Benham's  division,  Army  of  the  South.  Sherman  in  North  Carolina,  and  after  the  occu- 
He  took  part  in  the  action  at  Pocotaligo  and  the  pation  of  Richmond  he  was  placed  in  command 
early  operations  against  Charleston,  commanded  of  the  Department  of  Virginia.  After  the  war 
the  forces  on  Morris  Island  during  the  siege  of  he  commanded  the  Departments  of  Dakota  and 
Forts  Sumter  and  Wagner,  and  afterward  was  the  South,  and  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
appointed  commander  of  the  northern  district  souri,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  While 
or  the  Department  of  the  South,  including  the  commanding  the  Department  of  Dakota  he  led 
islands  in  Charleston  harbor.  Early  in  1864  he  the  expedition,  in  1876,  against  the  Sioux  Indi- 
was  transferred  to  Virginia  and  assigned  to  the  ans  under  Sitting  Bull  (o.  t«.  in  this  volume),  and 
command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Tenth  drove  the  hostiles  to  seek  refuge  in  Canada. 
Army  Corps,  under  Gen.  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  TEXjiS,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the 
with  whom  he  had  served  in  WDUth  Carolina.  Union  Dec.  29,  1845 ;  area,  265,780  square  miles. 
In  this  campaign  he  participated  in  the  actions  The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
at  Chester  Station,  Drury's  Bluff,  Bermuda  census  since  admission,  was:  212,592  in  1850; 
Hundred,  Fussell's  Mills,  Deep  Bottom,  those  on  604,215  in  1860;  818,759  in  1870:  1,591,749  in 
the  Newmarket,  Darbytown,  and  Williamsburg  1880 ;  and  2,235,523  in  1890.  Capital,  Austin, 
roads ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  In  De-  (jlOTernmeiit. — The  following  were  the  State 
cember,  1864,  his  corps  was  merged  into  the  oflftcers  during  the  yfear :  Governor,  Lawrence  S. 
Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps,  and  he  was  placed  Ross,  Democrat ;  liieutenant  -  Governor,  T.  B, 
in  command  of  its  l^irst  Division.  In  the  same  Wheeler;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  M.  Moore; 
month  an  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  which  Treasurer,  Frank  R.  Lubbock ;  Comptroller, 
commanded  the  sea  approaches  to  Wilmington,  John  D.  McCall ;  Attorney-General,  James  S. 
X.  C,  by  an  expedition  under  Gen  Benjamin  F.  Hogg ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Butler,  resulted  in  failure.  Gen.  Grant  was  de-  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  who  resigned  in  August  and 
termined  to  secure  the  works,  and  ordered  Gen.  was  succeeded  by  H.  Carr  Pritchett ;  Com  mis- 
Terry  to  prepare  a  second  expedition  in  co-oper-  sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  R.  M.  Hall ; 
ation  with  Admiral  Porter,  and  renew  the  at-  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  W. 
tempt.  Gen.  Terry  received  his  orders  on  Jan.  Stayton;  Associate  Justices,  Reuben  R.  Gaines 
2,  1§65,  and  on  the  12th  was  at  the  point  of  and  John  L.  Henry ;  Commission  of  Appeals, 
rendezvous  agreed  upon  with  Admiral  Porter.  Presiding  Judge,  Walter  Acker,  Judges,  W.  E. 
The  naval  commander  gathered  a  fleet  of  44  Collard  and  Edwin  M.  Ilobbv;  Court  of  Ap- 
vessels,  mounting  more  than  500  guns,  and  ap-  peals.  Presiding  Judge,  John  P.  White,  Judges, 
proached  the  works.  At  the  appointed  time  James  M.  Hurt  and  bamiiel  A.  Willson. 
Oen.  Terry  landed  his  troops  5  miles  above  the  Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  State  treasury 
fort,  and,  unknowingly,  directly  in  front  of  a  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1890  (including  the 
division  of  Confederates  under  Gen.  Robert  F.  balance  from  the  preceding  year),  were  $2,685,- 
Hoke.  In  preparation  for  a  siege  he  began  171.61,  and  the  disbursements  $1,908,727.43, 
constructing  intrenchments,  but  a  reconnais-  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $618,622.66  at  the  close 
sance  convinced  him  of  the  impracticability  of  a  of  the  vear.  The  Comptroller  estimates  the  re- 
siege  in  midwinter,  and  he  determined  to  at-  ceipts  for  the  next  two  years  at  $4,926,622.66, 
tempt  the  capture  of  the  works  by  a  sudden  a.s-  anu  disbursements  for  allpurposes  $4,205,593.02, 
sault  under  nre  of  the  fleet.  At  eleven  o'clock  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  Aug.  31,  1892,  of 
on    the  morning  of  the  15th,  Admiral  Porter  $721,039.04. 

opened  fire  on  the  fort,  and  within  an  hour  and  Nearly  all  of  the  State  revenue  is  derived  from 

a  half  threw  more  than  20,000  shots  against  it.  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  property.    For  1890  the 

Oen.  Terry  sent  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Newton  rate  was  20  cents  on  eacn  $100,  and  the  assessed 

M.  Curtis  to  a  point  2S)  yards  from  the  western  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  was  $782,121,- 

side  of  the  northern  face  of  the  fort,  and  pushed  883.    There  has  been  no  change  duHng  the  year 

forward  to  a  supporting  distance  the  remainder,  in  the  State  debt,  which  remains  at  $4,437,730. 

of   Gen.   Ames*s  division.    At  3.30  p.m.  Gen.  Of  this  sum  $3,017,100  is  held  by  the  State  in 

Terry  signaled  Admiral    Porter    that    he  was  various  permanent  funds,  and  $1,220,630  is  held 

ready  for  the  assault.    The  fleet  reopened  fire  to  by  individuals. 

divert  attention  from  the  point  of  land  attack,  Connty  Debts.  —  The  total  debt   of   Texas 

and  the  army  advanced,  wnile  a  force  of  2,000  counties  in  1890  was  $6,678,563,  an  increase  of 

sailors  and  marines  from  the  fleet  rushed  toward  $4,179,276  in  ten  years.    Of  this  total,  $6,166,072 

the  eastern  side  of  the  face  of  the  fort.    Hand-to-  is  a  bonded  debt  and  $512,491  a  floating  debt. 
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Population. — The  following  t«ble  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  chanties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  companed 
with  the  population  in  1880 : 


OOUNTnEB. 


OOUNTIISS. 


Anderson  .  .. 

Andrews 

Angelina 

Aransas 

Archer 

Armstrong... 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Bandera. 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosque 

Bowie 

Brazoria. 

Brazos 

Brewster 

Briscoe 

Brown 

Bucbel 

Burleson 

Bumot 

Caldwell.  ... 

Calhoun 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Qtrson 

Cass 

CastPO 

Chambers.... 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Cky 

Coke 

Coleman 

Collin 

Collingsworth 

Colorado 

Comai , 

Comanche 

Concho. 

Cooke 

Cor>eIl 

Cottle , 

Crane 

Crockett 

Crosby 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Deaf  Smith.... 

Delta 

Denton 

Do  Witt 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

Eas'iand 

Ector 

£d  wards 

ElUs 

£1  Paso 

Encinal 

Erath 

Falk 

Fannin 

Fovette 

Fls'her 

Floyd.. 

Foley 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Qaines 

Galveston 

Garza 

Gillespie 


1880. 


1890. 


17^6 

20,928 

••••■■ 

24 

^289 

6,806 

996 

1,S24 

696 

2,101 

81 

944 

4,21T 

6.459 

14,429 

17,859 

2,lCd 

8,782 

17,215 

20,786 

715 

2,505 

2,298 

8,720 

20,518 

88,297 

80,470 

49.266 

8,583 

4,635 

85 

29 

11,217 

14,157 

10.965 

20,267 

9,774 

11,506 

18,576 

16,650 

710 

ii 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

8,414 

11,859 

807 

9,248 

18,001 

6,855 

10,721 

11,757 

15,769 

1,789 

815 

8,458 

6,484 

14,959 

14,424 

5,981 

6,624 

•  ■•••• 

856 

16,724 

22,554 

9 

2,241 

'2,iS7 

16,728 

22,975 

25 

1,175 

^045 

7,608 

2,059 

'8^608 

6.0S8 

2^988 

86,786 

6 

857 

16,678 

19,612 

5,546 

6,398 

8,608 

16,898 

600 

1,059 

20,891 

24,696 

10,924 

16,816 

24 

240 

15 

127 

194 

82 

846 

•  ■•»•• 

76 

88,488 

67,042 

24 

222 

83 

179 

6,597 

9,117 

18,148 

21,289 

10,082 

14,807 

28 

295 

665 

1,049 

160 

1,056 

5,782 

7,598 

4,855 

10,813 

224 

266 

1,962 

21,294 

81,774 

8,845 

16,678 

1,902 

1,022 

11.796 

21,515 

16.240 

20,706 

25,501 

88.709 

27,996 

81.491 

186 

2.996 

8 

529 

16 

9.880 

10,586 

6.2S0 

6,4!*! 

14,921  ' 

15.987 

2,180 

8.112 

8 

63 

24,121 

81,476 

86 

14 

^^28 

7,028 

8,528 

24 

1,067 

828 
1,505 

918 

2,242 

8,480 

1,624 

8,521 

1,880 

1,422 

12,779 

18,796 

1,052 

♦6 

2,940 

9,802 

1,782 

8,074 

710 

•12 
2,945 

807 
8.758 
8,866 
4,012 
•924 
1.981 
•^36 

693 

856 

5,880 

9 

54 
6,252 
1,150 
2,458 
2,059 
2,486 
10,758 

851 
2,S39 

852 
7,735 

259 
4.805 
5,892 

226 

15 

67 

'  264 

75 

88,654 

198 

141 
8,520 
8,146 
4,225 

267 

884 

896 
1,866 
6,488 

224 

1,696 

10,480 

11,883 

•880 

9,719 

4,466 

13.208 

8.4R5 

2.860 

526 

16 

1,206 

1,201 

1.066 

982 

60 

7,855 

•22 
1,800 


Giaeacock . . . 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Gray 

Grayson  . . . . 

Greer 

Gregg 

Grimes 

Guadalupe . . 

Hale 

HaU. 

Hamilton. . . . 

Hansford. . . . 

Hardemaa . . 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison.... 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays. 

Hemphill. . . . 

Henderson . . 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houston .... 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson.. 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis... 

Jefferson . 

Johnson , 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kauftnan . . . . . 

Kendall 

Kent. 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney  

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb... 

Lampaaaa.... 

La  Salle 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone. . . . 

Lipscomb 

Uve  Oak..... 

Llano 

Loving 

LnbbMk 

Lynn 

McCuUoch.... 
McLennan  . . . 
McMulIen.... 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda  . . . 

Maverick 

Medina 

Menard  

Midland 

Milam 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Montague  — 
Montgomery . 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Nacogdoches . 

Navarro 

Newton 

NoUn 

Nueoea. 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Orange 


1880.    '     189a 


•••••• 

808 

2v 

5.882 

5,910 

i               ^ 

14.840 

18.016 

8,174 

56 

208 

147 

88,108 

58,211 

15.1« 

•••••• 

6J8SS 

'          &»*^ 

a590 

9,402 

fe72 

18,608 

81.812 

a.7«9 

12,202 

15.217 

8^(1 1 5 

781 

til 

86 

7U8 

I            6«7 

6,8«5 

9.279 

2.914 

18 

188 

115 

60 

i         8J904 

8.854 

1,870 

8L9d6 

2,0^ 

274W6 

87,249 

9.864 

26,m 

86.721 

UM 

100 

852 

l&f 

48 

1,666 

1.617 

7,655 

11.858 

8.:97 

149 

519 

870 

9,785 

12,285 

8.590 

4^7 

6.584 

8.1  >-7 

16.564 

27,588 

11,0» 

6,125 

7J&S1 

1.456 

15,461 

80,572 

&.111 

16,702 

19.860 

2,6.> 

50 

1,210 

U60 

17,280 

81,!»&5 

14,656 

50 

56 

S 

••»••• 

870 

HTO 

6.626 

9.740 

8,114 

2,728 

8.281 

5r«> 

6.779 

6^688 

•1S7 

•  •  ■  >  -  • 

1,894 

USH 

a.489 

5,S57 

18^ 

17,911 

82.818 

4.4<)e 

646 

8,797 

8^251 

8,270 

8.687 

867 

16.448 

81,598 

c;.i» 

2,768 

8,809 

1.046 

92 

824 

288 

2,168 

4.445 

8.277 

1J648 

8,384 

691 

40 

178 

1^53 

4,487 

8,781 

•706 

77  . 

1,134 

1.057 

27,198 

87302 

10.109 

•••••« 

4 

4 

^4^l 

7,665 

8.144 

789 

1189 

1.350 

18,641 

81.887 

8;.84< 

a987 

11.952 

8,015 

12,817 

18,841 

l.t»24 

4.999 

4J30  . 

♦7fi9 

16.246 

81.676 

&,4'>8 

69 

esi 

568 

1,994  < 

8.065 

61 

4,962  . 

6,799 

tTn 

......   < 

8 

8 

85  ' 

88  ! 

S 

9 

84 

15 

1,588 

8,206 

1.678 

S6^984 

89,804 

lt.*70 

701 

1.088 

837 

^395 

8Ji12 

8^117 

10,988 

10,882 

•  m 

12 

264  : 

852 

2,665 

5,168 

8:^13 

8,940 

8.985 

45 

8,967 

8,$»8 

781 

4,492 

5,780 

1.2^-* 

1,289 

1.207 

•82 

1.088 

i,«e 

1^69e 

84.77* 

6.114 

5.480 

5.4r« 

iii 

8,(159  : 

iJHi 

11,257 

18.868 

7.ft< 

10,154 

11,765 

t611 

•  >  •  •  •   • 

15 

IS 

^W2 , 

6^5S0 

V4^ 

24  ' 

189 

115 

11,590 

l\»!i4 

4J»4 

21.702 

86.378 

4.cn 

4.859 

4.650 

891 

640 

1,578  ; 

988 

7,678 

8^0^ 

«9 

1 

198 

W 

887 

870 

•IT 

2,988 

4,770 

Ma 
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Palo  Pinta 

PkDok 

Fkrker 

Purner 

Pecos 

Polk 

Pottor 

PreskUo 

Bains 

KsodaJI 

Ked  River..... 

Kecres 

Refugio 

Koberts 

Bobertscm 

BockwaU. 

BanDela 

Bosk 

Sabioe 

Sao  AugoBtine. 
San  Jadnto. . . . 
San  Patricio... 

Sao  Saba 

Schleicher 

Scuny 

Shackelford . . . 

Shelby 

Sherman ...... 

Smith 

Somerrell 

Starr 

Stephens 

Stonewall 

Satton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terry 

Tlirdck  morion. 

Titus 

Tom  Grben. 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Fpshnr , 

CTpton 

Fvalde 

Val  Verde 

Yan  Zandt 

Victoria 

Walker. 

Walter 

Ward 

Washington ... 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler. , 

Wichita 

Wilhanper , 

W^^ilHamson... . 

WUson 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood 

YoakDm 

Yoanfp 

Zapata 

Zavalla 


188a 


TotaL 1,»1,749 


5,885' 
12.219 
15,870 

1,80T 

7,189 

2S 

2,878 

8,085 

8 

17,194 

•  •  ■  •  •  • 

1,565 
82 

22,888 

2,984 

980 

18,986 
4,161 
5,084 
6,186 
1,010 
5,824 

"m 

2,087 
9,528 

21,868 

2,649 

8,804 

4,725 

104 

4 

24,671 
1,786 

"iii 

5,950 
8,615 

27,028 
4,915 
5,825 

10,266 

■•■••• 

2,541 

■  •  •  •  •  ■ 

12,619 
6.289 

12,024 
9,024 

27^565 

5,278 

4,549 

512 

488 

126 

1M» 

7,118 

•  •  «  ■  •  • 

16,601 
11,212 

"4,726 

8,686 

410 


1890. 


8^20 

14,828 

21,682 

7 

1,826 

10382 

849 

1,698 

8,909 

187 

21,462 

1,247 

1,239 

826 

26,506 

5,972 

8,182 

18,559 

4,969 

6,688 

7,860 

1,812 

6,621 

155 

1,415 

2,012 

14,865 

71 

28,824 

8,411 

10,052 

4,926 

1,024 

658 

100 

41,142 

6,946 

21 

902 

8,190 

5,152 

87,019 

7,64S 

10,877 

12,695 

52 

8,804 

2,874 

16,225 

8,787 

12,874 

10,898 

77 

29,161 

16.664 

7.584 

778 

4.881 

7,092 

25,878 

10,655 

18 

84,184 

18,982 

4 

5.049 

^2 

1,097 


Summary  of  district  counties : 


8,285,528 


*  Decrease. 


8,485 
8,109 
5,812 
7 
•481 
8,148 

881 
•1,175 

874 

184 
4,258 
1,247 
♦846 

294 
4,128 
2,988 
2,202 
♦427 

808 
1,604 
1,174 

808 
1,297 

155 
1,818 

♦25 

4,843 

71 

6,461 

762 
1,748 

201 

920 

658 

96 

16,471 

5,210 

81 

191 
2,281 
1,587 
9,991 
2,788 
5,052 
2,429 
52 
1,268 
2,874 
8,606 
2,448 

850 

1,864 

77 

1,696 

11,291 

8,085 

266 
4,898 
6,966 
10,728 
8,587 
18 
7,668 
2,720 

828 

•74 
687 


648,774 


School  districts 

Schools  tsn^hc 

Average  term  in  months 

Total  enrolled 

School  tand  apportioned 

School  ftmd  paid  teachers ...   . 
Private  fbnd  paid  teachers  . . , . 

Summary  of  cities : 


1888-*89. 


8,582 

4,652 

218,785 

$1,068,880 

$952,887 

$47,485 


1889-'fM>. 


8.581 

4,628 

5-01 

22^970 

$1,077,168 

$981,788 

$47,488 


Scholastic  population 

Enrollment 

Averaf^e  school  term  In  months.. . 

Total  ezpenditnres 

Counties'  permanent  f^d 


1888-'89. 


92,116 

58,190 

7  85 

.  $8,058,966 

$8,828,240 


1 889-*  90. 


86,729 

59,756 

7-62 

$8,178,295 

$8,421,580 


Edacation. — The  following  figures  present  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Summary  of  community  counties : 


School  eommnnitlee 

Schools  taufrht 

Averafre  term  In  months 

Scholaetic  population 

Sc4iool  houses  built  in  one  year.. 

School  ftind  apportioned 

School  ftind  paid  teachers 

Private  fund  paid  teachers 


1888-'89. 

1889-*90. 

8.358 

4,870 

4,276 
4-84 

4,487 

4-S8 

181,888 

188.099 

149 

181 

$899,874 

$908,889 

$864,247 

$861,628 

$22,204 

$24,282 

The  available  school  fund,  from  which  a  serai- 
annual  apportionment  is  made  to  the  counties 
for  the  support  of  schools,  i^  derived  principally 
from  a  State  school  tax  of  12i  cents  on  each 
$100,  from  one  fourth  of  all  occupation  taxes, 
and  from  the  poll  tax.  For  1889  the  apportion- 
ment from  this  fund  was  at  the  rate  of  |4  for 
each  child  of  school  age,  and  there  remained  a 
balance  in  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
$54,242.35.  For  1890  the  receipts  were  so  large 
that  an  apportionment  of  $4.50  for  each  child 
was  possible  for  that  year.  The  balance  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  $40,266.76. 

The  State  supports  a  normal  school  for  white 
pupils  at  Huntsville,  at  which  the  enrollment 
for  the  past  year  was  about  800,  and  a  similar 
school  for  colored  pupils  at  Prairie  View,  where 
155  pupils  attended  during  the  same  year.  The 
State  University  and  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  are  well  attended. 

Charities.— At  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
144  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year  ending 
Aug.  31.  The  amount  expended  for  support  was 
$35,559.58,  and  for  improvements  $5,829.03. 

There  were  214  pupus  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  year,  the  average  attend- 
ance being  177.  At  the  Institute  for  the  Colored 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  64  pupils  were  enrolled 
during  the  year.  The  expenditures  for  the  last 
biennial  period  were  $24,552.48.  The  State  Or- 
phan Asylum  has  furnished  a  home  for  54  chil- 
dren during  the  last  two  years  and  has  cost  the 
State  $20,843.58. 

Prisons.— The  report  of  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary for  the  two  years  ending  Oct  31,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Convicts  on  Nov.  1, 1888,  3,302;  admitted 
during  the  period,  2,012;  discharged,  2,115;  re- 
maining on  Oct.  81,  1890,  3,199.  The  State  de- 
rived a  net  profit  of  $177,066.53  from  the  insti- 
tution during  the  period.  A  part  of  the  prison- 
ers are  employed  at  various  industries  in  or 
about  the  prison  buildings,  or  on  farms  owned 
by  the  State,  while  others  are  leased  to  individu- 
als for  farm  work  and  for  railroad  building. 
About  800  convicts  were  leased  during  the  year 
for  farm  work,  and  about  450  for  railroad  work. 

The  State  Reformatory,  which  was  opened  on 
Jan.  1,  1889,  contained  111  inmates  on  Oct.  31 
of  this  year.  The  management  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  satisfactory.  The  inmates  have 
been  employed  in  useful  occupations,  earning 
snflRcient  money  to  pay  for  all  their  clothing  and 
for  minor  necessaries. 
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Militia. — ^The  State  Militia,  which  consists  of  Governor,  George  C.  Pendleton ;  for  Treasuper, 

2,610  officers  and  men,  was  maintained  at  a  cost  W.  B.  Wortham ;  for  Comptroller,  John  D.  Me- 

of  $9,377.17  for  the  last  two  years.    The  State  Call;  for  Attorney-General,  Charles  A.  Culber- 

also  supports  an  active  force  of  82  men,  known  son ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

as  the  ranger  force,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  H.  Carr  Pritchett ;    for  Commissioner  of  the 

order  and  enforce  the  law  along  the  exposed  bor-  Gheneral  Land  Office,  W.  L.  McGaughej.    The 

ders  of  the  State.    The  cost  of  this  force  for  the  platform  contains  the  following  declarations : 

two  years  was  $44,285.01.  We  beUeve  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State 

Public  Lands.— The  report  of  the  State  to  regulate  and  control  the  public  h]ghwa;rB  withio  her 
Commissioner  for  the  past  two  years  shows  that  limits,  and  that  efifective  regulation  is  unpracticable 
6,577  patents  were  issued,  covering  8,115,968  without  the  agency  of  a  nulroad  commission ;  there- 
acres,  against  10,584  covering  7,580,356  acres  fore  we  reoommend  an  am^toent  to  Article  X,  we- 
®                '-                    e  .  »      .1       toon  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Bute,  relating  to  rail- 


creating 

was  prodigal  with  its  public  lands,  granting  to  power  necessary  to  prevent  abuses  and  diacrimina- 

railroads  88,837,120  acres,  and  to  other  internal  tions,  and  to  make,  establish,  and  maintain  reasooable 

improvement  companies  5,128,320  acres;  but  a  rates  of  railway  charges  for  transportation  of  jmsM- 

change  of  policv  has  been  made,  and  the  remain-  g?"  .*^?  fr«V}»f  having  origin  and  destination  vHhin 

ing  public  lands  are  reserved  for  actual  settlers,  the  limits  of  this  State.               ,  ,.^  .        ^.       , 

nti-U^  ^m'»;»oi  »..«r.fo  f^  y*/^»»^*<>4-:rx»o  fk«  ««;i  "*  demand  that,  as  a  crenera]  difniKion  of  knowl- 

Of  the  original  grants  to  corporations  the  rail-  ^^      j^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  preservation  of  the  Uberti« 

roads  have  forfeited  3,926,080  acres,  and  the  and  rights  of  the  people,  &ie  constitutional  pron»ion 

other    improvement    companies    141,760  acres,  requiraig  the  public  free  schools  to  be  maintaiDed  for 

through  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  a  period  of  not  lesa  than  six  months  of  each  vear  ^balI 

grant,  and  their  actual  holdings  are  reduced  by  be  freely  and  faithfiilly  complied  with,  amf  thai  tbe 

these  amounts  from  the  figures  given  above.  univereity,  its  branches,  and  the  other  public  educa- 

Under  the  act  of  April  1,  1887,  providing  for  ^^^  institutions  be  properly  endowed  and  main- 

the  sale  or  lease  of  school  university  and  asylum  ^\  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^1^         .^.^^  be  made  br  the 

lands,  the  Commjssioner  has  sold  in  the  past  two  ^^^  for  the  home  of  disabled  confederate  soldiek 

years  nearly  2,000,000  acres,  adding  to  the  per-  mv    «       ui-              *.  •     o*  *.    /^ 

maneiit  school  fund  about  $4,500,000,  and  has  ^  The  Republicans  met  in  btato  Convention  at 

leased  about  8,000,000  acres.    The  interest  on  San  Antomo  on  Sept.  6,  and  nominated  the  fol- 

these  sales  now  yields  the  available  school  fund  ^^'^i"?  ^^^k^t:  For  Governor,  Webster  Plana- 

about  $200,000  annually,  and  the  annual  reve-  ^*" '  j^^  Lieutenant-Governor.  W.  K.  MakcK- 

nue  from  the  leases  adds  $300,000  to  this  fund.  f";  '°Ln  J^^'S'"'  1'  «'  ^^^™i^*  ^  ^^'^  ^^"^IT 

Deep  Harbor  at  ttalveston.-The   move-  teller  William  W^thoff;  for  Attornev-Genei^ 

ment  to  secure  a  deep  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  •';  T.  Hayne ;  for  bupennteiident  of  Public  Id- 

Mexico,  to  which  the  products  of   the  States  struction,  M.Lindner;  for  Commissioner  of  the 

west  of  Mississippi  river  may  be  carried  for  peneral  Land  Office,  J.  k.  McDonnelL    The  fol- 

transhipment  by  sea,  reached  a  successful  con-  ^°^^"&  ^^  *  P**^  °^  ^^^  platform : 

elusion  in  September  of  this  year  by  the  passage  ^^  unheHitatingly  favor  the  Australian  baUot  8v>- 

through  Congress  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill.  *®™  and  all  other  proper  measures  that  wiU  render 

That   measure  contained  an  appropriation  of  Tf^l'^!^t^f'^^Jf£}^°^^                   of  the  will 

$500,0^  for  the  improvement  o£^^^^  ^e  ^i'- thrr^hToTthf^^^                  c^. 

bor,  and  further  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  porations  and  regulate  transportation  companies  with- 

to  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  work  ac-  in  this  State,  and  we  favor  the  enactment  of  »uch  law* 

cording  to  a  survey  made  in  1886  by  Govern-  by  the  Legislature,  and  their  enforcement  through  tbe 

ment  engineers,  who  have  estimated  the  cost  at  courts,  as  will  prevent  unjust  discrimination  or  extor- 

$0,200,000.     The  deepening  and  improving  of  tion  on  the  part  of  pubUc  common  carriers  a»  against 

the  harbor  according  to  that  survey  is,  there-  ^^  '"^""fi  ^^  *>?  people  of  the  State  of  Texas.    We 

fore,  a  matter  of  only  a  few  vears.     ^  n?u^^^^r' (^^l^l.^t'^Zn^h^.^^ 

¥»  11AI      I      r\    -hi      lo     Jji.  4.    n           4.'         «  TLiua  oi  our  (70vemment,  to  clothtnir  With  leeiaiatire 

Political.— On  May  13  a  btate  Convention  of  and  judicial  powers  a  rwlway  oommUsion,  and  oppo^ 

the  Prohibition  party  met  at  I^ort  Worth,  and  bo  amendment  to  Article  X,  section  8  of  the  Coiwti- 

nominated  a  State  ticket,  headed  by  E.  C.  Heath  tution. 

for  Governor  and  J.  M.  Thomason  for  Lieutenant-  We  demand  an  adequate  appropriation  by  the  Le^i^ 
Governor.  The  platform  contained  the  usual  lature  for  a  free  school  term  of  six  months  or  more  an- 
resolutions  against  liquor-selling.  ?^^^\  ^'^  furthcrdemand  a  uniform  system  of  test- 
The  Demrratic  S?ate  Conve'ntion  w^  called  ^.^i^^lS^  ^1^^%^"^!^  ^'  ^  "^^ 
to  meet  at  San  Antonio  on  Aug.  13.  Early  in  We  wmmeni  to  the  peopleof  Texas  the  wtaUi^h- 
the  year  several  aspirants  announced  their  can-  ment  and  miuntenanoe  of  a  home  for  the  disabled  and 
didacy  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  and  en-  invalid  Texas  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  with  thoM  «ii- 
tered  into  an  active  contest  therefor.  The  chief  listed  by  the  republic,  xnth  proper  provi^on  for  their 
question  in  this  preliminary  contest  was  whether  maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
a  railroad  commission,  with  full  powers  to  regu-  At  the  November  election  the  Democratic 
late  railroad  rates  and  traffic,  should  be  estab-  ticket  received  its  *usual  large  majority.  For 
lished.  The  leading  champion  of  such  a  meas-  Governor  the  vote  was :  Hogg  262,492,  Fluiagan 
ure  was  Attorney-General  Hogg,  who  secured  a  77,742,  Heath  2,463.  The  State  Legislature 
large  inajorit^r  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention,  chosen  at  the  same  time  is  idmost  entirely  Dem- 
and was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  without  ocratic,  the  Republicans  having  a  few  represent- 
substantial  opposition,  and  the  following  persons  atives  in  the  Lower  House.  Two  amendments  to 
were  chosen  as  his  associates :  For  Lieutenant-  the  State  Constitution  were  adopted  at  this  eieo- 
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tlon.  The  amendment  providing  for  the  estab-  are  found  in  accretion,  but  they  are  not  constant- 
lishment  of  a  railroad  commission  received  178,-  Iv  associated.  The  greisen  rock  is  found  all 
864  affirmative  and  71,885  negative  votes;  the  through  the  granite  region  of  Hamey*s  Peak, 
■amendment  relating  to  county  roads  received  The  stream  tin  is  common,  and  it  is  distributed, 
134.463  yeas  and  73,037  nays.  Eleven  Demo-  like  gold,  in  earth  that  results  from  the  decom- 
cratic  members  of  Congress  were  chosen.  position  of  gold-bearing  rock.  It  is  found  in  the 
TIN,  DISCOYERIES  OF,  IN  AMERICA,  dirt  on  all  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Harney 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  world's  production  of  range  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  sides ;  and  it 
tin  was  not  more  than  15,000  tons  a  year.  Now  has  long  been  known,  although  not  as  tin,  to  the 
Australia  alone  produces  more  than  that  quan-  miners  who  were  sluicing  for  gold.  In  the  gold 
tity,  and  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  sluices  it  appears  as  a  heavy  black  mineral,  in 
'Gi^t  Britain  are  worth  over  $25,000,000  every  grains  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's 
year.  For  several  years  the  Government  of  the  egg.  It  is  found  in  the  streams  as  far  east  as 
United  States  made  a  standing  ofiFer  of  a  bonus  Harney  City,  as  far  west  as  Hill  City,  and  on  the 
-of  $250,000  for  a  discovery  of  tin.  Small  de-  north  as  far  as  Sheridan.  The  outlying  granite, 
posits  were  found  in  California  and  Georgia,  but  being  intrusive,  extends  to  great  depths,  while 
not  in  quantities  large  enough  to  affect  the  mar-  the  area  and  distribution  of  the  mineralized  por- 
ket  In  1884  tin  was  found  in  paying  Quantities  tions  of  the  granite,  taken  in  connection  witii 
in  the  vicinity  of  Harney's  Peak,  in  tne  Black  the  known  placer  deposits,  go  to  show  that  there 
Hills,  in  Dakota.  The  Black  Hills  form  an  oasis  exist  in  the  Harney's  Peak  region  large  quanti- 
-of  rock  and  forest  in  a  sea  of  grass.  They  are  ties  of  tin  so  placed  that  they  can  be  econom- 
arranged  like  an  irregular  ellipse,  extending  icall^  and  prontably  worked.  Much  of  the  tin- 
about  120  miles  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  bearing  rock  can  be  easily  obtained.  It  can  be 
about  50  miles  wide.  They  take  their  name,  quarried  from  the*  surface  instead  of  being  dug 
which  is  translated  from  the  Sioux,  from  the  for  and  followed  underground.  Some  of  the 
-dark  foliage  of  the  pines  with  which  they  are  veins  measure  more  than  50  feet  in  width.  The 
•covered.  In  almost  every  direction  extend  tree-  rock  can  easily  be  crushed,  the  ore  concentrated, 
less  plains  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Harney's  and  the  metal  worked  into  bars  of  pure  tin.  The 
Peak,  7,442  feet  high,  is  an  intrusion  of  granite,  process  for  extracting  the  stream  tin  resembles 
and  it  forms  the  core,'or  axis,  of  the  great  uplift,  placer  mining  for  gold,  although  it  is  much 
Immediately  surrounding  the  peak  is  a  region  of  rougher,  the  metal  being  in  larger  fragments  and 
metamorphic  slates  and  schists,  bordered  by  the  larger  quantities.  The  stream  tin  yields  about 
various  members  of  the  sedimentary  rock,  up  to  75  per  cent,  of  pure  tin,  while  an  average  of  only 
the  cretaceous,  lying  in  rudely  concentric  rings  2  per  cent,  is  obtained  from  the  ore  in  Cornwall, 
or  belts  of  varying  width,  and  dipping  away  on  England.  The  supply  seems  to  be  inexhaustible, 
all  sides  of  the  elevatory  axis.  The  tin  ore  is  for  the  stream  tin  is  merely  the  waste  that  has 
found  in  the  granite  region.  The  granite  occu-  worked  down  from  Harney's  Peak, 
pies  an  area  measuring  about  12  miles  by  8,  the  Other  mines  are  on  Iron  creek,  in  the  vicin- 
principai  mass  being  Harney's  Peak  itself.  As  ity  of  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  but  the  pro- 
a  line  of  separation  from  the  gneissic  rocks,  the  cess  of  gaining  the  ore  is  by  shafts.  The  ore 
granite  is  decided  and  distinct ;  its  grain  is  ex^  is  hoisted  from  the  main  shaft  and  dumped  first 
ceedingly  coarse,  each  constituent  being  highly  into  an  ore  bin  of  200  tons  capacity,  located  far 
•crystalline  and  aggregated  by  itself — that  is,  the  up  the  mountain  over  the  mill.  From  this  bin 
•quartz,  the  feldspar,  and  the  mica  are  found  in  it  is  conveyed  to  the  mill  by  a  wire-rope  bucket 
large  masses  of  crystals.  This  peculiar  forma-  tramwav.  the  loads  going  down  the  nill  to  the 
tion  has  led  to  the  location  of  numerous  mica  mill  ancl  hauling  the  empty  buckets  back  to  the 
claims,  which  are  worked  with  fair  profit;  and  mine.  The  ore  buckets  deliver  their  contents  me- 
the  development  of  the  mica  claims  led  to  the  chanically  into  a  175-ton  ore  bin  above  and  back 
discovery  and  investigation  of  the  tin  ores,  which  of  the  mill.  The  large  lumps  of  ore  are  crushed, 
occur  in  the  same  rocKs.  The  tin  is  found  in  the  then  passed  through  a  drier  to  a  set  of  improved 
class  of  rock  called  greisen,  which  in  this  region  Cornish  rolls,  and  thence  elevated  to  a  set  of 
differs  from  the  variety  found  at  Vaulry,  France,  rotary  sizing  sieves.  From  the  sieves  the  finer 
in  having  albite  instead  of  quartz  with  the  mica ;  sizes  are  conveyed  to  a  set  of  paradox  concen- 
but  in  the  other  characteristics  of  crystallization  trating  tables,  and  the  coarser  sizes  to  common 
and  mineralization  it  resembles  that  of  Vaulrv  Hartz  jigs.  The  screens,  jigs,  and  concentrators 
and  that  occurring  in  the  tin  dykes  of  New  South  separate  completely  all  the  mica,  quartz,  and 
Wales.  The  greisen  is  uniformly  impregnated  feldspar,  leaving  clean  concentrates  of  cassiter- 
by  the  tin,  the  crystals  of  ore  varying  in  size,  ite,  or  oxide  of  tin,  ready  to  be  smelted  into  tin 
those  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  be-  bar.  The  concentrates  are  for  the  present  being 
ing  most  abundant.  The  general  appearance  of  shipped  to  Chicago  to  be  smelted.  The  main 
the  rock  is  that  of  a  mass  of  white  spar  and  yel-  vein  measures  from  28  to  82  feet  in  width  at  the 
lowish  mica  crystals,  well  spotted  with  black  outcrop,  and  over  40  feet  in  the  lower  working, 
grains  and  large  crystals  of  tin,  like  a  pudding  Assays  and  tests  from  the  different  working 
or  cake  full  of  raisins  and  currants.  The  ore  it-  give  an  average  of  over  3  per  cent,  of  metallic 
self  is  the  oxide  of  tin,  known  as  cassiterite,  and  tin.  while  specimen  rock  is  often  blasted  that  will 
there  are  three  forms  of  occurrence  in  general,  yield  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  white  metal. 
1.  Granular,  disseminated  through  greisen  rock ;  Arrangements  are  progressing,  both  in  this 
18.  Massive ;  3.  Placer,  or  stream  tin,  this  latter  .country  and  in  Europe,  for  working  mines  in 
being  the  result  of  the  decomposition  and  disin-  North  Carolina,  where  tin  ores  are  found  to  oc- 
tegration  of  rock  through  ages  of  weather  infiu-  cur  in  a  formation  varying  from  1  to  2  miles  in 
«nce8.    Some  oxides  and  carbonates  of  copper  width  and  extending  about  28  miles  in  length. 
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One  hundred  reins  are  kno¥m,  varying  in  thick-  injection,  and  lasted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours, 

ness  from  a  foot  to  more  than  50  feet.  The  patients  were  little  affected  by  the  attack. 

Tin  is  also  found  in  Idaho.    The  tin  mines  of  and  soon  recovered  their  normal  or  an  improved 

California  have  lately  been  sold  to  an  English  feeling.    The  specific  reaction  could  be  plain) j 

companv.    The  ore  is  said  to  average  10  percent,  observed  in  cases  where  tuberculous  affection 

of  metallic  tin.    The  United  States  tariff  of  1890  was  visible,  as  in  lupus,  where  the  anti-tabercu- 

having  discriminated  against  foreign  tin  plate,  lous  action  was  demonstrated  in  a  surprising  de- 

numerous    companies  have  been  chartered   in  gree  in  parts  of  the  bodv  remote  from  the  \>hux 

Chicago.  Pittsburg,  St,  Louis,  Brooklyn,  Balti-  of  application.    The  end,  after  the  usual  coun^e 

more,  Afinneapolis,  and  other  cities,  for  the  man-  of  feverish  swelling  and  healing,  was  the  entin^ 

ufacture  of  tin  plate  in  this  country ;  but  the  disappearance  of  the  lupus  affection,  which  diies 

process  of  mining  and  establishing  manufactur-  not  return  to  its  original  condition,  but  is  de- 

ing  plants  is  slow.    The  tariff  does  not  go  into  stroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.    The  specific 

efifect  until  July  1, 1891,  and  it  will  cease  to  have  reactions  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  glands^ 

any  effect  on  Oct.  1,  1897,  unless  it  shall   be  bones,  joints,  etc.,  while  less  striking,  were  still 

proved  to  have  had  the  effect  of  so  stimulating  perceptible  to  eye  and  touch.    The  reaction  of 

American  manufactures  as  to  result  in  the  pro-  the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs^,  wa^ 

duction  by  American  works  of  one  third  of  all  not  at  once  apparent,  except  in  the  increased 

the  tin  plates  used  in  the  United  States.  cough  and  expectoration  of  consumptive  patients 

TUBERCULOUS  DISEASES,  KOCH'S  after  the  first  injections,  but  Dr.  Koch  felt  justi- 
REMEDY  FOR.  In  an  address  delivered  before  fied  in  assuming  that  here,  too,  changes  take 
the  International  Medical  Congress  in  August,  place  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  lupus  cases.  Ai& 
1890,  Dr.  Robert  Koch  spoke  of liis  experiments  lar  as  the  character  of  the  action  of  the  remedy 
in  search  of  a  remedy  for  tuberculous  disease  has  been  ascertained,  it  appears  to  take  place  not 
by  inoculation,  and  said  that,  after  several  fail-  by  killing  the  bacilli  in  the  tissues,  which  it  dci6» 
ures  to  discover  a  culture  the  reactions  of  which  not  seem  to  affect  directlY,but  by  killing  the  tuber- 
could  be  depended  upon,  he  had  at  last  found  culous  tissue.  Beyond  this  there  are,  as  is  shown 
one  which  would  check  the  g^'owth  of  tubercle  by  the  visible  swelling  and  redness,  consider- 
bacillus,  equally  in  the  test  tube  and  in  ani-  able  disturbance  of  the  circulation  and,  evidently 
mals.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  complete  the  in  connection  therewith,  deep-seated  changes  in 
research  and  gain  experience  regarding  the  ap-  its  nutrition,  which  cause  the  tuberculous  tissue 
plication  of  the  remedy  in  practice  and  its  pro-  to  die  off  more  or  less  auickly  and  deeply,  accord- 
auction  on  a  large  scale  before  publishing  any-  ing  to  the  extent  of  the  action  of  tne  remedy, 
thing  on  the  subject;  but  distorted  and  exag-  The  remedy  can  only  influence  living  tubercu- 
gerated  accounts  of  the  matter  haying  reached  lous  tissue.  It  has  no  effect  on  dead  tissue,  or 
the  public.  Dr.  Koch  published  in  the  "  Deutsche  on  tissue  which  has  been  made  necrotic  by  it^lf. 
medicinische  Wochenschrift "  of  Nov.  14  a  re-  In  such  masses  of  dead  tissue  living  tubercle  ba- 
view  of  the  position  of  the  inquiry  at  that  time  cilli  may  possibly  still  be  present,  and  are  either 
The  investigation  had  then  been  carried  on,  un-  thrown  off  with  the  necrosed  tis^sue  or  niay  un- 
der Dr.  Koch's  direction,  on  human  patients,  and  der  certain  circumstances  enter  the  still  living 
these  formed  the  subject  of  his  communication,  tissue.  If  the  therapeutic  activity  of  the  remedy 
The  remedy,  the  precise  nature  of  which  was  not  is  to  be  rendered  as  fruitful  as  possible  this  pe- 
yet  revealed,  was  described  as  a  brownish,  trans-  culiarity  in  its  mode  of  action  must  be  carefully 
parent  liquid,  which  did  not  require  special  care  observea.  In  the  first  instance  the  living  tuber- 
to  prevent  decomposition,  and  must  oe  diluted  culous  tissue  must  be  caused  to  undergo  necrosi^v 
for  use.  Introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  had  no  and  then  everything  must  be  done  to  remove  the 
effect ;  but,  to  insure  beneficial  results,  it  should  dead  tissue  as  soon  as  possible,  by  surreal  inter- 
be  injected  subcutaneously,  and  for  this  purpose  ference  if  necessary.  When  this  is  not  pos&ible. 
a  syringe  adapted  to  bacteriological  work  was  and  the  organism  can  only  help  itself  in  throw- 
used,  and,  when  kept  aseptic  by  absolute  alcohol,  ing  off  the  tissue  slowly,  the  endangered  living 
with  perfect  securitv  from  danger  of  the  forma-  tissue  must  be  protected  from  fresh  incursions  of 
tion  of  abscesses,  l^he  injection  was  made  in  the  the  parasites  by  continuous  application  of  the 
skin  of  the  back,  between  the  shoulder  blades  and  remedy.  The  fact  that  the  remedy  makes  tuber- 
the  lumbar  region,  that  having  been  found  to  be  culous*  tissue  necrotic,  and  acts  onfy  on  living  tis- 
the  spot  where  it  led  to  the  least  local  reaction  sues,  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  it  can  be  giv- 
and  the  least  pain.  The  human  subject  proved  en  in  rapidly  increasing  doses ;  for  when  there 
to  be  much  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  is  much  tuberculous  tissue  to  be  dealt  with  a 
preparation  than  the  guinea  pigs  on  which  it  stron^^  reaction  is  readily  provoked ;  but  as  on 
nad  been  first  tried.  On  the  healthy  man  and  each  injection  a  certain  amount  of  the  tissue  ca- 
on  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases  than  pable  of  reaction  disappears,  comparatively  lai^ 
tuberculosis  it  reacts  hardly  at  all ;  but,  in  cases  doses  are  necessary  to  produce  the  same  amount 
where  the  disease  is  tuberculosis,  the  general  of  reaction  as  before.  The  full  dos«  of  injection 
reaction  sets  up  at  once  and  is  obvious.  It  con-  in  the  case  of  lupus  was  0*01  cubic  centime- 
sists  in  an  attack  of  fever,  which,  usually  begin-  tre.  The  reaction  having  been  allowed  to  come 
ning  with  rigors,  raises  the  temperature  a^ve  to  an  end — after  a  week  or  two — the  injectinn 
39''  C,  and  even  up  to  41^  C,  accompanied  by  pain  was  repeated ;  and  the  process  was  repeated  in 
in  the  limbs,  coughing,  great  fatigue,  often  sick-  the  same  wa^,  the  reactions  becoming  weaker 
ness,  and  vomiting.  In  some  cases  a  slight  icteric  and  weaker  with  each  repetition  till  they  ceaaed. 
discoloration  was  observed,  and  occasionally  an  The  cases  improved  in  proportion  to  the  dura- 
eruption  like  measles  on  the  face  and  neck.  The  tion  of  the  treatment,  with  speedy  recovery  io 
attack  usually  began  four  or  five  hours  after  the  recent  and  slight  cases.    Glandular,  b(Hie,'and 
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joint  tuberculosis  were  similarly  treated,  with  in  one  case,  to  the  pericardium.  In  consequence 
large  doses  at  long  intervals,  with  like  results,  of  these  and  other  similar  observations,  Prof. 
Persons  with  decidedly  pulmonary  tuberculosis  Virchow  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remedy 
were  found  to  be  much  more  sensitive  to  the  should  not  be  employed  in  cases  in  which  diffi- 
reraedy  than  those  with  surgical  tuberculous  culty  might  be  expected  in  excreting  the  tuber- 
affections,  and  the  injection  doses  were  dimin-  cuiar  matter  set  free  by  the  treatment.  The 
ished  to  0*001  cubic  centimetre,  to  be  increased  lesson  is  enforced  by  this  observation,  which  had 
gradually,  as  the  reactions  weakened,  to  the  full  already  been  suggested  by  evidence  gradually 
dose.  The  action  of  the  remedy  in  case  of  phthi-  accumulated  in  tne  clinics  of  Berlin,  that  Dr. 
sis  generally  showed  itself  by  a  slight  increase  Koch's  remedy,  at  least  under  the  present  meth- 
of  cough  and  expectoration  after  the  first  injec-  ods  of  administration,  is  not  as  well  suited  as  it 
tion,  then  gradual  diminution,  and  ultimate  dls-  had  been  hoped  it  mi^ht  prove  to  be,  for  ad- 
appearance  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  the  ex-  vanced  cases  of  phthisis.  The  fact  that  under 
peetoration  also  losing  its  purulent  character  and  some  circumstances  the  use  of  the  remedy  pro- 
becoming  mucous.  The  number  of  bacilli  begun  motes  the  tuberculous  processes,  and  is  therefore 
to  decrease  as  the  expectoration  became  mucous,  injurious,  has  been  admitted  in  a  later  communi- 
night  sweats  ceased,  the  appearance  of  the  pa-  cation  published  by  Dr.  Koch,  in  which  he  also 
tients  improved,  and  they  increased  in  weignt.  gave  a  partial  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
Patients  under  treatment  for  the  first  stage  of  remedy  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  It  is  there- 
phthisis  were  regarded  as  cured  after  from  four  in  described  as  consistingof  certain  unknown  sub- 
t<>  six  weeks.  Patients  with  cavities  not  yet  too  stances  extracted  by  means  of  a  40  or  60  per 
highly  developed  improved  considerably,  and  cent,  dilution  of  glycerin  from  a  pure  culture 
were  almost  cured ;  but  in  a  further  stage  of  cav-  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  While  some  of  the 
itie.^,  wliile  the  expectoration  decreased  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  substance  had  been  as- 
subiective  condition  improved,  no  improvement  certained — as  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol, 
could  be  traced  objectively.  The  combination  but  is  precipitable  by  it — the  precise  nature  of 
of  this  treatment  with  other  curative  methods —  the  active  principle  was  still  unknown  to  the 
such  as  surgical  operations,  mountain  climate,  author.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  albumenoid 
fresh-air  treatment,  special  diet,  etc. — is  sug-  derivative,  but  not  to  belong  to  the  so-called  tox- 
gested  as  an  additional  method  of  relief  in  se-  albumens,  from  which  it  differs  by  withstanding 
vere  cases.  Prof.  Koch  further  insists  on  the  high  temperatures  and  bypassing  readily  through 
value  of  this  remedy — it  having  effect  only  where  the  membrane  of  a  dialyzer.  It  is  estimated  to 
tuberculosis  exists^as  an  indispensable  aid  in  constitute  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  solution, 
diagnosis,  as  a  measure  of  supposed  cures,  and  TURKEY,  an  empire  in  southeastern  Europe 
as  a  detective  whether  there  may  not  still  be  left  and  western  Asia.  The  Sultan  is  the  eldest 
in  the  system  diseased  spots  whence  tuberculosis  prince  of  the  house  of  Osman.  Abdul  Hamid 
may  again  arise.  Later  experiments,  however,  il,  the  reigning  Sultan,  bom  Sept.  22,  1842,  suc- 
show  that  the  degree  of  the  general  reaction  is  ceeded  his  elder  brother,  Murad  V,  who  was  de- 
not  invariably  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  posed  on  Aug.  31, 1876.  The  Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
tubercular  disease  present ;  but  that  in  some  few  or  director,  under  the  Sultan,  of  religious  and 
obviously  tubercular  cases  no  reaction  has  been  judicial  affairs,  is  Omer  Lufti  Effendi ;  and  the 
produced  after  considerable  doses,  while  in  others.  Grand  Vizier,  or  chief  of  the  civil  administra- 
where  the  disease  is  apparently  limited,  the  reac-  tion,  is  Kiamil  Pasha,  who  presides  over  the 
tionhasbeenmostsevere,  and  in  some  cases  where  Council  of  Ministers,  which  was  composed  in 
patients  have  been  tolerant  of  the  injection  during  1890  of  the  following  members:  Aarin  Pasha, 
several  trials  they  have  suddenly  become  suscepti-  President  of  the  Stat«  Council ;  Said  Pasha, 
bletoit  While  the  protective  power  of  the  remedy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Ali  Saib  Pasha, 
as  regards  beasts  nas  been  established  by  Prof.  Minister  of  War :  Hassan  Pasha,  Minister  of  Ma- 
Koch  s  experiments,  evidence  has  not  yet  been  rine;  Munir  Pasha,  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
collected  to  establish  the  immunity  of  the  human  Raif  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Com- 
patient  from  tuberculosis  after  a  course  of  treat-  meree,  and  Agriculture ;  Riza  Pasha,  Minister 
ment.  Attention  was  called  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Heron,  of  Justice ;  Agob  Pasha  Kazazian,  Minister  of 
in  a  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Koch's  request  at  Finance  and  tiie  Civil  List ;  Munif  Pasha,  Min- 
the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  ister  of  Public  Instruction ;  Zihni  Pasha,  In- 
(/hest,  to  the  possibility  of  the  living  bacilli  in  tendant  of  Evkafs. 

the  dead  tubercular  tissue — which  are  not  af-  Area  and  Population. — The  Ottoman  Em- 
fected  by  the  remedy — finding  a  nest  for  them-  pire  has  a  total  area  of  1,652,533  square  miles 
selves  in  the  body  and  setting  up  fresh  centers  and  a  population  of  34,322,008,  of  whom  22,802,- 
of  tubercular  disease ;  and  the  possibility  was  876  innaoit  the  countries  under  the  immediate 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the  treatment  rule  of  the  Sultan  and  11,519,632  the  tributary 
for  a  considerable  time.  This  point  has  been  made  states  and  protectorates.  The  census  of  1885, 
prominentbyProf,  Virchow,  in  a  communication  taken  in  European  Turkey,  makes  the  popula- 
te the  Berlin  Medical  Society  and  published  in  tion  5,575,025.  Constantinople  had  873,565  in- 
t  he  "  Berliner  KlinischeWochenschrift,"  respect-  habitants.  The  Asiatic  vilayets  had  a  popula- 
ing  a  number  of  cases  that  proved  fatal  after  treat-  tion  of  16,271,262. 

raent  which    had  come  under  his  observation.  Finances. — The  receipts  for  the  financial  year 

In  many  of  those  cases  new  tubercles  had  been  1888-'89  were  estimated  at  18,500,000  Turkish 

formed,  the  origin  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  liras,  and  the  expenditures  at  21,400,000  liras. 

action  of  the  remedy  by  which  the  tubercular  For  1889-'90  the  deficit  was   expected   to   be 

masses  having  been  broken  down,  tubercle  bacilli  1,700,000  liras,  or  nearly  $8,500,000. 

were  thrown  into  the  circulation  and  carried.  In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  with  the 
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creditors  of  the  Porte,  the  Saltan  in  1881  issued  The  Turkish  nary  has  15  armored  vessels  (of 
an  irade  ordering  the  emission  of  new  certifi-  which  7  are  frigates  and  8  corvettes),  1  monitor, 
cates  for  the  conversion  and  consolidation  of  the  2  gunboats,  27  torpedo  gunboats,  25  torpedo 
Ottoman  debt  to  the  amount  of  £92,225,827,  to  boats,  2  Nordenfeldt  submarine  torpedo  boats, 
which  must  be  added  the  reduced  but  non-con-  and  a  large  number  of  old  vessels.  There  are  1 
vertible  capital  of  the  Roumelian  Railroad  or  ironclad,  3  torpedo  cruisers,  1  gun  vessel,  5  tor- 
Turkish  lottery  bonds,  amounting  to  £14,211,407  pedo  boats,  ana  2  corvettes  in  process  of  con- 
sterling,  making  a  total  of  £106,487,234,  in  place  struction.  One  of  the  older  vessels,  the  frigate 
of  the  original  sum  of  £190,997,980.  Up  to  "  Ertogrul,*'  foundered  in  a  typhoon  off  the  coasi 
March  1,  1887,  £1,978,528  of  the  debt  had  been  of  Japan  on  Sept.  10,  1890,  and  587  officers  and 
extinguished,  leaving  £104,458,706  sterling.    In  men  were  drowned. 

1890  Agob  Pasha  concluded  an  arrangement  for  Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  re- 

the  conversion  of  the  priority  bonds  of  the  6a-  ported  b^  the  custom-house  authorities  for  the 

lata  bankers,  by  which  he  effected  an  annual  year  ending  March   1,  1889,  was   1,945,665^364 

saving  of  146,000  liras,  and  for  the  retirement  of  piasters  (the  Turkish  piaster,  of  which  100  make 

the  internal  debt  of  600,000  liras,  on  which  60,-  a  lira,  was  formerly  worth  25  cents,  but  now  ha? 

000  liras  of  annual  interest  was  paid.    The  loan  an  exchange  value  of  only  4*4  cents).    A  uni- 

raised  for  this  purpose  left  a  surplus  of  1,500,000  form  duty  of  8  per  cent,  ad  vcUortm  is  collected 

liras  with  which  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  on  all  imports  excepting  tobacco  and  salt,  which 

budget.    Before  the  operation  »  dissension  arose  are  monopolies  assigned  by  the  Government  to 

in  the  Cabinet  in  reference  to  the  deficit,  which  its  creditors.    The  values  imported  from  the 

the  Sultan  ordered  to  be  obviated  by  means  of  largest    importing   countries  were    797,646.^4 

economies.     The  Grand  Vizier  and  the  other  piasters  from  Great  Britain,  345,523,796  piasters 

ministers  suggested  a  reduction  of  the  army  as  from  Austria-Hungarjr,  252,052,425  piast^^  from 

the  only  means  of  effecting  a  considerable  sav-  France,  204,819,172  piasters  from  Grermany,  96,- 

ing.    Agob  Pasha  alone  objected,  and  promised  576,772  piasters  from  Bulgaria,  55,487,899  pias- 

to  reduce  the  military  expenses  and  still  keep  ters    from     Persia,    46,837.888    piasters    from 

the  army  at  its  present  expense  if  he  was  given  Italy,  47,313,683  piasters  from   Koumania,  38,- 

control  of  the  financial  direction  of  the  War  De-  817,782  piasters  irom  Belgium,  and  31,835,714 

partment.    This  reflection  on  the  Minister  of  piasters  from  Greece.    The  exports,  exclusive  of 

War  was  resented  by  him  and  by  the  Grand  tobacco,  were  valued  at  the  total  of  1,354,653,- 

Vizier,  who  did  his  utmost  to  bring  about  the  989  piasters.    The  largest  amounts  exported  to 

dismissal  of  the  Armenian  minister,  whose  ad-  individual  countries  were  500,348,993  piasten^  to 

ministration  of  the  finances  has  given  satisfac-  Great  Britain,  426,472,890  piasters  to  France, 

tion  to  the  Sultan  while  it  has  m^e  him  many  115,463,565  piasters  to  Austria-Hungaiy.  85,1(^.- 

enemies  in  every  quarter.    In  November,  in  con-  580  piasters  to  Egypt,  46,419.324  piasters   to 

sequence  of  a  renewal  of  the  quarrel  in  the  Cabi-  Greece,  38,959,888  masters  to  Italy,  36,986,3$) 

net,  Agob  Pasha  presented  his  resignation,  but  piasters  to  the  Netnerlands,  31.598J253  piasters 

the  Sultan  would  not  accept  it.    When  the  new  to  Bulgaria,  and  29,416,109  to  Germany, 

loan  had  been  negotiated  the  Russian  Govern-  The  principal  articles  of  import  were  cereals 

ment  presented  a  demand,  more  urgent  in  its  of  the  value  of  188,639,000  piasters ;  cottons  and 

terms  than  usual,  and  accompanied  bv  a  threat,  linens,  169,164,(X)0  piasters;  sugar,   125,951.000 

for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  war  in-  piasters;    coffee,    95,345,000     piasters;     cott(>n 

demnity,  amounting  to  20,000,000  francs.    The  thread,  92,315,000  piasters;    cotton    and    wocl 

Porte  in  June  agreed  to  pay  an  installment  of  stuffs,  68,471,000  piasters;  rice,  65,432,000  pia.«- 

5,000,000  francs.     The  conversion  scheme  was  ters;    animals,  62,496,000  piasters;    hides  and 

sanctioned  by  the  Sultan  on  April  13.    In  addi-  leather,  52,542,000  piasters ;  petroleum,  51.336.- 

tion  to  £7,5()b,000  of  4-per-cent.  bonds  to  replace  000  piasters ;  drugs  and  dyes,  47,754,000  pias- 

the  5-per-cent.  priority  bonds,  a  new  loan  of  ters  ;    butter   and    cheese,    33,092,000  piasters. 

£4,500,000  was  issued,  the  whole  being  taken  by  The  largest  exports  were  raisins  of  the  value 

a  syndicate  at  76.  of    201,747,000    piasters;    cereals,    134,100.000 

The  Army  and  Nary. — The  peace  effective  piasters;  opium,  80,431,000  piasters:  raw  sdlk. 

of  the  Turkish  army  is  approximately  estimated  80,200,000    piasters  ;    mohair,   60,536,000   pias- 

at  12,000  officers  and  170,400  men,  organized  as  ters ;  wool,  56,272,000  piasters ;  oak  galls,  54,- 

follows :  Two  regiments  oif  zouaves  and  56  regi-  409,0(X)  piasters ;  coffee,  53,895.000  piasters ;  fig^s 

ments  of  infantry  of  4  battalions  each,  14  bat-  42,357,000  piasters ;  olive  oil,  40,572,000  pta<ers; 

talions  of  rifles,  and  1  battalion  of  mounted  in-  cotton,  36,954,000  piasters ;  cocoons,  33.338,000 

fan  try,  numbering  altogether  97,200  rank  and  piasters;  drugs  ana  dyes,  32,534,0()0  piasters: 

file;   37  regiments  of  cavalry  of  5  squadrons  animals,  26,796,000  piasters ;  carpets,  19,^S8,000 

each,  numl^ring  29,600;  14  regiments  of  field  piasters;  dates,  17,939,000  piasters. 

artillery,  having  208  batteries  of  6  guns,  num-  NaTlgatlon. — The  number  of  vessels  enteretl 

bering  20,800  men  ;  92  companies  of  foot  artil-  and  cleared  at  Turkish  ports  in  the  vear  188T->** 

lery,  numbering  9,200 :  30  companies  of  artificers,  was  174,338,  of  27,581,927  tons.     (5f  the  35.548 

numbering   3,000;    50  companies  of  technical  steamers,   13,010  were  English,  7,448  Turkish, 

troops,  numbering  5,000 ;  21  companies  of  train,  4.264  Greek,  3,922  Austrian,  2,365  French,  and 

numbering  2,100 ;  and  3,500  men  forming  the  2,082  Russian.    Of  the  sailing  vessels.  130.(H4 

caders  of  352  battalions  of  Redif.    The  reserve  were  Turkish,  14,627  Greek,  and  13,126  British, 

troops  on  leave  number  27,000.    The  Redif,  or  The  merchant  navy,  in   1889,  numbered  *** 

Landwehr,  divided  into  two  bans,  is  estimated  steamers  of  100  tons  and  upward,  having  an  ap- 

at  590,000,  and  tha  Mustahfiz,  or  Landsturm,  at  gre^ate  of  63,804  tons,  and  791  sailing  vesseK 

262,000  men.  navmg  an  aggregate  of  153,264  tons. 
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Railroads. — Since  the  summerof  1888  Turkey  and  with  20,000  Ottoman  troops,  and  when  the 
has  been  in  direct  railroad  communication  with  insurrection  was  thoroughly  crushed  the  Sultan, 
western  Europe.  There  are  904  miles  of  rail-  in  order  to  prevent  the  recrudescence  of  the  in- 
roads in  European  Turkey,  composing  the  trunk  temational  dangers  arising  from  the  agitation  for 
lines  to  Constantinople  and  Salonica  and  their  Cretan  independence,  issued  a  firman  by  which 
branches,  and  includmg  the  eastern  Roumelian  he  curtailed  the  privileges  of  self-government 
and  Bulgarian  sections.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  410  that  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  Cretans  and  keep 
miles  were  in  operation  in  1880  and  202  miles  them  quiet.  The  firman  takes  from  the  Cretans 
were  in  process  of  construction  between  Ismid  the  free  disposal  of  the  revenue  and  makes  them 
and  Angora.  The  first  section  running  from  dependent  on  the  Ottoman  Government  for  the 
Ismid  to  Adabazar,  25  miles,  was  opened  to  satisfaction  of  their  requirements  for  the  build- 
traffic  on  June  2,  1800.  The  railroad  from  Scu-  ing  of  roads,  the  improvement  of  harbors,  the 
tari  to  Ismid,  58  miles,  was  transferred  by  the  founding  of  schools,  and  the  payment  of  the 
Government  to  the  company  that  undertook  to  gendarmerie.  The  latter  was  composed  of  na- 
oontinne  it  to  the  capital  of  Anatolia  before  Oc-  tivesof  the  island  alone,  but  under  the  new  Con- 
tober,  1802.  stitution  it  can  be  recruited  in  all  parts  of  the 

Dispute  with  tlie  Greek  Patriarchate. —  empire.  The  Hellenic  agitators  protested  in 
The  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  Monsignor  Diony-  vain  to  the  powers.  The  2,000  exiles  at  Athens 
sios.  on  July  23,  1800,  on  the  question  of  the  in-  refused  to  return  to  Crete  after  a  general  amnesty 
vestiture  of  Bulgarian  bishops  (see  Bulgaria)  had  been  proclaimed  in  March,  from  which  18  per- 
addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  Sultan  denounc-  sons  were  excepted.  Murders  of  gendannes  and 
ing  the  Bulgarian  Exarch  as  a  schismatic  who  of  Mohammedans  took  place,  but  no  organized 
seeks  to  obtainberats  to  which  only  Orthodox  bish-  rising  was  attempted.  Many  stories  were  circu- 
ops  are  entitled,  and  praying  that  the  new  bishops  lated  alleging  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  Turk- 
should  be  expressly  designated  as  schismatic  and  ish  police  and  soldiery  and  outrages  of  the  Mo- 
forbidden  to  wear  the  vestments  of  the  Orthodox  hammedan  Cretans  that  went  unpunished.  All 
clergy.  On  Aug.  6,  his  demands  not  having  been  the  Christian  judges  on  the  island  resigned  and 
complied  with,  ne  resigned.  Three  Macedonians  refused  to  resume  their  functions.  The  courts- 
were  appointed  to  the  bishoprics,  Theodosius  to  martial  delivered  84  judgments  up  to  March  1, 
Uskub,  Sinessius  to  Ochrida,  and  Juzma  to  Kos-  of  which  14  were  bEised  on  purely  political 
sovo.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  charges.  The  Porte  promised  to  abolish  the 
the  claim  of  the  Patriarch  for  the  restoration  of  state  of  siege  as  soon  as  the  refugees  should  re- 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Orthodox  turn.  In  the  elections  for  the  Assembly  in  May 
Church,  but  tne  question  of  the  &era/«prevented  the  Christians  largely  refrained  from  voting, 
an  understanding  being  arrived  at.  The  Patri-  Martial  law  was  abolished  on  April  20,  and 
arch,  who  was  support^  in  his  position  by  the  many  of  the  exiles  returned  notwithstanding  the 
Russian,  Greek,  and  Servian  governments,  would  efforts  of  the  Panhellenic  party  to  keep  them  in 
not  withdraw  his  resignation,  and  on  Oct.  15,  Athens.  On  July  0  Djevad  Pasha  was  appointed 
by  order  of  the  CEcumenical  Synod,  all  churches  Governor-General,  and,  amnesty  having  been 
were  closed  in  European  Turkey.  The  Porte  granted  to  the  convicted  leaders  and  the  mili- 
agreed  to  make  concessions  in  regard  to  schools,  tary  patrols  withdrawn,  acts  of  violence  on  both 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce,  sides  gradually  ceased,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
and  of  the  testamentary  disposal  of  property,  and  country  settleu  down  to  normal  conditions, 
the  other  ancient  privileges  claimed,  except  the  War  with  the  Druses. — One  of  the  periodi- 
right  to  try  priests  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  cal  campaigns  for  the  subjiigation  of  the  Druses 
withdrew  its  promise  when  the  patriarchate  per-  of  the  Hauran,  who  have  never  been  made  to 
sisted  in  a  demand  that  no  new  Bulgarian  bishoprics  pay  their  taxes  or  furnish  their  quota  of  re- 
should  be  created,  although  by  the  firman  of  1870  emits  for  the  army,  was  undertaken  in  the  sum- 
the  Bulgarians  were  promised  a  bishop  wherever  mer  of  1800.  The  district  is  nominally  a  Turk- 
they  formed  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Mon-  ish  Sanjak,  and  gradually  the  military  posts 
signor  Dionysios  proposed  a  convocation  of  the  have  been  extended  along  the  caravan  route  east 
autocephaloiis  churcnes,  but  received  indefinite  of  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  road  from  this  toward 
replies  from  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Jeru-  Suweida,  the  nominal  seat  of  government  of  the 
salem,  and  Antioch  and  the  heads  of  the  Rouma-  district.  The  Turks  have  also  held  possession  of 
nian  and  Servian  churches.  The  dispute  with  the  garrisoned  town  of  Bozrah,  20  miles  distant, 
the  Porte  was  finally  settled  by  the  acceptance  In  May  they  began  a  military  movement  for  the 
of  the  promised  concessions,  and  religious  serv-  occupation  of  the  Hauran  mountains.  The 
ices  were  resumed  in  December  in  the  churches  Druses  were  at  first  successful,  driving  the  Turks 
in  which  they  had  been  suspended,  not  all  the  out  of  Suweida.  Later  a  larger  Ottoman  force 
archbishops  having  closed  their  churches  in  com-  was  brought  up,  about  2,000  men  with  cannon, 
pliance  with  the  decision  of  the  synod.  and  after  a  bombardment  the  town  was  recapt- 

The    Cretan    Question. — The    troubles  in  ured.    Attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  mountams 

Crete,  which  began  as  a  faction  fight  between  were  not  successful,  and  in  September,  when 

the  two  Christian  parties,  and  through  the  in-  about  400  had  been  killed  on  either  side,  a  peace 

trigues  of  Greek  annexationists  and  Mohammed-  of  the  nature  of  an  armed  truce  was  declared, 

an  politicians  aiming  to  regain  their  old  ascend-  which  left  the  Turkish  Government  for  the  pres- 

ancy  took  the  form  of  a  rebellion  against  the  ent  in  a  worse  ^)osition  than  before,  as  it  was 

government  of  the  Turk,  compelled  the  Sultan  obliged  to  maintain  a  larger  force  for  the  de- 

to  intervene  at  last.    Shakir  Pasha  who  was  fense  of  the  places  held  before  the  war  began, 

sent  to  replace  the  Chris>tian  Governor-General,  The  result  of  former  operations  has  been  a  grad- 

proclaimed  military  law  and  garrisoned  the  isl-  ual  encroachment  of  tne  Turks,  who  have  some- 
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times  retired,  but  afterward  regained  the  lost  autonomy  disseminated  from  London,  for  their 

ground,  hemming  the  Druses  more  closely  in  people  are  the  minority  in  every  district,  trampled 

their  mountain  valleys  south  of  Damascus  be-  upon  by  warlike  races  that  the  power  of  the  Otto- 

tween  the  Jordan  and  the  desert  man  Government  can  not  hold  in  check. 

Armenian  Troubles. — The  trial  of  the  Kur-  In  June  an  anonvmous  informer  wrote  to  the 
dish  chieftain  Moussa  Bey,  who  had  been  the  Civil  Governor  of  Erzerum  that  the  Armenians 
leading  spirit  in  the  systematic  outrages  com-  were  preparing  an  insurrection,  and  had  a  stoiv 
raitted  on  the  Christians  of  Van,  Bitlis,  and  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  their  church  and 
Mush,  was  such  a  mockery  of  justice  that  Sir  school,  and  sent  a  similar  communication  to  the 
William  White,  the  British  ambassador,  who  commander  of  the  troops,  who  forwarded  it 
wrot«  to  his  Government  that  there  was  a  pow-  to  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople.  The 
erf  ul  clique  at  Constantinople  ready  to  go  any  Governor  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  till 
length  to  prevent  him  from  being  punished,  ob-  he  was  oraered  from  Constantinople  to  make 
tained  the  unhesitating  support  of  his  diplomatic  an  investigation.  The  Armenians  raised  a 
colleagues  for  his  demand  for  a  fresh  trial,  which  public  clamor  when  their  church  was  searched 
the  Sultan  promised,  despite  the  objections  of  by  the  police,  who  found  no  weapons  there, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  Djevdet  Pasha,  who  was  The  notables  of  the  community  sent  a  protest 
eventually  dismissed  from  office.  The  effect  of  against  the  desecration,  and  two  days  alter  the 
the  acouittal  in  Armenia  was  to  rekindle  the  occurrence  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the 
revolutionary  desire  for  the  re-establishment  of  churchyard  for  the  purpose  of  signing  a  peci- 
the  ancient  national  independence  of  the  Arme-  tion  to  the  Sultan.  The  Mussulmans  gathered 
nians,  which  was  assiduously  fomented  by  the  to  attack  the  Christians,  who  had  elo^  their 
Armenian  committees  in  London, Paris,  and  other  shops  as  a  part  of  the  demonstration,  some  will- 
foreign  cities.  This  revival  of  the  national  aspi-  ingly  and  others  under  the  compulsion  of  their 
rations  of  the  down- trodden  race  provoked  tne  compatriots.  A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent 
martial  Kurds  and  Circassians  to  fresh  acts  of  to  preserve  order.  The  officer  in  command,  after 
cruelty  and  oppression.  On  Feb.  26  Monsignor  holding  in  check  the  Mussulman  mob  for  a  time, 
Achikian,  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  delivered  to  ordered  the  Christians  to  go  to  their  homes,  and 
the  Porte  a  report  of  a  council  of  the  Armenian  when  they  refused  the  soldiers  advanced  to  ci«>ar 
archbishops  and  bishops  on  Kurdish  outrages  the  churchyard.  The  Christians  resisted,  firing 
and  the  maladministration  of  the  Ottoman  au-  revolvers,  and  killing  and  wounding  some  of  the 
thorities  ending  with  an  appeal  to  the  Sultan  to  soldiers,  who  drove  them  out  finaUy  with  their 
grant  the  complete  restoration  of  the  privileges  bayonets.  The  collision  was  the  occasion  of  a 
of  the  Armenian  Church  and  to  execute  the  re-  general  onset  of  the  armed  Mohammedan  popu- 
forms  provided  for  in  the  sixty-first  section  of  the  lace,  who  massacred  several  hundred  Christians 
treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Sultan  on  the  recom-  and  plundered  shops  and  houses.  Riots  followed 
mendation  of  a  commission  on  Armenian  affairs  in  otner  places.  Tne  Valis  of  Erzerum  and  Van 
that  met  at  Yildiz  Kiosk,  ordered  the  magistrates  were  dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
servin^  in  Armenia  to  be  replaced  by  others  ances.  On  July  27,  during  the  regular  Suniiay 
who  possessed  special  knowledge  of  the  condi-  service  in  the  patriarchal  Church  of  Koam 
tions  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  In  the  north-  Kapou,  a  young  Armenian,  advancing  to  the 
ern  vilayets  of  Van,  Erzerum,  Bitlis,  and  Diar-  altar,  read  a  proclamation  recapitulating  the 
bekir,  where  the  Armenian  race  is  most  numerous,  persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  in  Armenia 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  Mussulmans  in  num-  were  subjected,  and  insisted  on  the  Patriarch  go- 
bers,  and  where  the  revolutionary  propaganda  ing  at  once  to  the  palace  with  a  petition  to  the 
has  taken  root,  the  Christians  have  been  forbid-  Sultan.  The  Patriarch,  who  refused  and  tried 
den  to  carry  arms,  while  their  Mussulman  neigh-  to  escape,  was  seized  and  driven  on  a  carriage 
bors  arc  armed  and  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  in  the  midst  of  a  shouting  mob  toward  Yildtz 
imperial  authorities.  Murder,  outrage,  robbery.  Kiosk.  The  procession  was  met  by  two  battAU 
and  arson  drove  some  to  seek  new  settlements  m  ions  of  troops  and  dispersed  after  a  fi^ht.  in 
Persia,  but  they  were  turned  back  at  the  frontier  which  4  soldiers  and  8  Armenians  were  killed, 
by  the  Turkish'  officials.  One  village  petitioned  and  many  more  received  bayonet  wounds.  About 
in  a  body  to  be  taken  into  the  Orthoaox  Greek  400  persons  were  arrested  for  being  concerned  in 
communion  in  order  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  riot,  and  the  Armenian  quarter  was  declarvd 
the  Russian  Government.  under  martial  law.    On  Julv  31  the  Patrian'h 

The  Gregorian  Christians  number  about  2,500,-  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Sultan,  who  refused 

000.    Nominally  they  possess  considerable  rights  to  accept  it.    On  Aug.  12  Monsignor  Achikian 

of  self-government.    There  is  a  National  Assem-  sent  a  communication  to  the  Porte  persisting  in 

bly,  consisting  of  120  lay  and  20  ecclesiastical  his  resignation  of  functions  that  could  not  be 

members,  sitting  at  Constantinople  and  Ephori,  discharged  so  long  as  the  needs  and  desires  of 

or  subordinate  councils  in  the  provincial  centers,  the  Armenian  people  were  neglected.     On  Aug. 

Like  other  representative  institutions  introduced  19  Artin  Djangulian  was  found  guilty  of  having 

in  the  Orient,  the  system  is  a  failure  in  practice,  incited  the  riot  at  Koum  Kapou,  and  was  sen- 

The  National  Assembly,  which  elects  the  patri-  tenced  to  death  by  the  military  tribunal.    His 

arch,  meets  very  seldom,  antl  the  local  assemblies  sentence  was  commuted  into  imprisonment  for 

are  deaf  to  the  complaints  of  the  poorer  mem-  life  by  the  Sultan,  who  conflnued  the  sentence 

bers  of  the  community.     In  1890  the  National  of  fifteen  vears'imprison men tpronouncedagmtost 

Assembly  had  a  meeting  to  give  its  support  to  three,  and  five  years  against  five  others.    A  spe- 

the  demands  of  the  Armenian  community.    The  cial  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 

wealthy  and  influential  Armenians  had  no  sym-  Armenian  grievances,  of   which   Artin   Pasha, 

pathy  with  the  ideas  of  national  independence  or  Agob  Pasha,  and  Vahan  Effendi,  the  three  ro<t$t 
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eminent  Armenians  holding  offices  in  the  Qor- 
ernment,  were  made  members.  Moussa  Bey,  who 
had  been  captured  bv  the  Turkish  police  after  a 
long  search,  was  eiiled  bv  order  oi  the  Sultan, 
who  told  the  Patriarch  and  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian ainbaasadons  that  reforms  would  be  intro- 
duced to  insure  liberty  o[  person  and  property  to 
the  loyal  population  of  Armenia,  but  not  until 
material  and  moral  peace  was  restored.  Monsi- 
enor  Achikian  was  induced  by  a  pr(>mise  that  his 
demands  for  the  Armenian  Church  should  be 
granted,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Asia  Minor  should  be  improved  to 
withdraw  finally  his  resignation  on  Au^.  31,  and 
a,  fen  days  later  the  Porte  sen!  back  his  memo- 
randum reciting  the  demands  that  he  made  in 
the  name  of  his  coreligionists  as  inopportune, 
whereupon  he  again  offered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  Armenian 
National  Assembly  on  Sept.  19.  The  investigat- 
ing commission  was  dissolved  and  a  new  one 
a[ipointed  to  consider  Armenian  reforms,  as  the 
first  appointees  endeavored  to  evade  the  respon- 
sibility. Concealed  arms  were  discovered,  bands 
<it  Armenians  began  to  raid  the  Kurds  from 
Russian  territonf,  and  many  persona  were  ar- 
Tested  both  in  Armenia  and  in  Constantinople 
for  engaging  in  a  revolutionary  conspiracy  to 
*  declare  the  province  independent.  Among  tliem 
was  a  naturalized  American  citizen  who  was  re- 
1ea«<edon  parole  at  the  intercession  of  Xr.Hirseh. 
On  Oct.  34  four  were  convicted  of  treason  in 
Constantinople  and  condemned  to  death,  and  six 
others  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  long 
terms.  In  the  beginning  of  December  the 
leading  officials,  lawyers,  and  merchants  of  the 
Armenian  community  in  Constantinople  signed 
an  address  of  loyaltv  and  devotion  to  the  Sultan 
condemning  thenatiocalistagitationas  the  work 
of  misguided  persons  who  have  no  authority  or 
infiuence  with  their  coreligionists, 

TVPE-WBITERS.  A  type-writer  is  a  ma- 
«hine  in  which  impressions  are  made  on  paper 
through  mechanism  operated  by  keys  for  the 
purpose  o(  producing  legible  matter  as  a  substi- 
tute for  manuscript.  A  more  concise  deftnition 
L",  "a  machine  to  do  the  work  of  the  pen." 

The  Mill  Machine. — The  earliest  suggestion 
for  mechanism  to  do  the  work  of  handwriting 
appears  to  have  been  given  by  Henry  Mill,  of 
London,  to  whom  a  patent  was  granted  Jan.  7, 
1714.  No  description  of  the  drawings  was  given, 
and  the  information  is  meager.     A  vague  tradj- 


Hill  was  a  native  of  London,  bom  about  1680, 

Although  his  machine  received  the  royal  appro- 
bation, it  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  popu- 
lar favor.     He  had  a  liberal  education,  and^at 
early  age  developed  great  skill  in  mechanics. 


and  largest  corporations  supplying  Loudon  witJi 
water.  He  also  designed  the  system  of  water 
supply  (or  the  town  of  Northampton.  He  was 
with  the  New  River  Company  till  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years.  The  first  instrument 
known  to  succeed  Mill's  anywhere  was  one  in 
France,  in  1784,  which  made  embossed  charac- 
ters for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  Bain  mnd  Wright  Machine.— More 
than  a  century  elapsed,  and  then  the  invention 
of  Alexander  Bain  and  Thomas  Wright,  of  Eng- 
land, was,  on  Dec.  31.  1B41,  announced  as  an 
"  Improvement  in  applying  Electricity  ...  to 
print  Intelligence  at  Distant  Places"  ('Brit.  Pat. 
93,049).  It  was  designed  simply  for  what  is  now 
called  the  "Printing  Telegraph."  All  printing 
telegraphs  are  type-writing  machines,  and  the 
Bain  instrument  nas  many  of  the  devices  and 
characteristics  of  the  type-writer.  But  it  was 
not  a  success,  and  never  came  into  use.  Other 
machines  were  announced  at  intervals,  but  not 
one  of  them  seemed  to  be  a  practical  working 
machine  or  to  have  any  marketable  value. 

The  Thurber  Ch I rographer.— American  in- 
Tentors  did  not  display  any  genius  for  type-writ- 
ing machines,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  before 
1843.  On  Aug.  2«,  in  that  year,  Charles  Thurber, 
of  Worcester.  Mass.,  received  a  patent  for  a  "  Me- 


S.  Pat.  4.371).    His  claim  was  for  "  eoinmanicat- 
ing  the  motions  to  the  pen  or  pencil  by  m 


chiv 


,s  given  above.    The  contents  ai 


of  Lettern  SinKly  or  Projresaivtly  one  slier  ano 
u  in  Writinir,  Wberoby  Bil  WriUng*  whatsoever 
be  EnprosHed  in  Paper  or  PBrchinenl  sn  Noat  and  Ex- 
■tl  if  not  to  be  diBtinguinhed  frnm  print;  that  tha 
Mid  Mftchioe  or  Mtthod  may  be  of  great  V^-e  in  Set- 
tlcmenta  and  Publick  Records,  the  Impreiwion  bem({ 
Deeper  an." '-  ■■—  -' -'-  '"-— - 


iat  Diiicovery,"  ■ 


a  Erasettor  Uaunt«rfeited  witlioi 


cams  acting  on  frames,  so  that  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  strokescan  tie  given  by  separate  move- 
ments, and  the  oblique  and  curved  strokes  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  two."  A  full-page 
specimen  of  the  work  done  by  the  machine  built 
under  the  second  patent  was  filed  in  the  patent 
office  and  a  copy  inserted  and  bound  in  the  vol- 
ume containing  the  commissioner's  report  for 
that  Tear.  The  keys  of  the  first  machine  were 
small  steel  rods,  4'  inches  long,  with  common 
types  inserted  in  the  lower  ends  and  bearing 
buttons  at  the  top.  on  which  the  corresponding 
characters  were  marked.  The  machine  printed 
4!>  letters  and  characters.  In  front  of  the  wheel, 
or  key  frame,  was  a  roller  which   carried   the 

Eapor.  revolving  on  a  steel  shaft  two  and  a  half 
let  long.     At  the  back  of  the  frame  was  a.  small 
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The  second  machine  was  radicBUy  diSerent  id  "Scientific  Aioerican."     He  produced  •  machine 

the  construction  of  manj  of  its  parts  from  the  to  "  print  raised  letters  for  toe  blind."     It  cud- 

flrst,  but,  while  both   showed  great   ingenuity,  tained  the  principles  that  were  afterward  pur- 

neither  ever  came  inlo  practical  use.  sued  to  success  in  the  regular  tfpe-writ^rs.    AH 

The   FKlrblnkB   Machine. — The   next   was  the  printing  was  design^  to  beat  one  point, tlv 

that  of  Fairbanks,  in  1848.     It  consisted  of  sev-  center  of  a  circle,  and  the  machine  was  planned 


i  of 


Tertical,  converging  rods, 
the  rods  of  each  system 
adapted  to  be  |>ushed  up 
vertically,  like  piston  rods 
against  a  common  imping- 
ins  point.  On  the  upper 
end  of  each  rod  was  a  type. 
Tile  machine  was  original- 
ly designed  for  printing 
colors  on  cloth,  but  in  its 
construction  it  belongs  to 
the  type-writing  art,  and  is 
now  properly  so  classed.  It 
waa  impracticable,  and  was 
never  used. 

The  Foucftult  C6co- 
sriph  was  patented  in 
Prance  by  Pierre  Poucault, 
a  blind  man  of  the  Paris 
Institute    for    the    Blind,  , 

Jan.  IB,  184B.  His  machine  printed  eraboased  with  bars  converging  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
letters  to  be  rend  by  the  blind.  The  letter  was  In  order  to  make  the  rai><cd  tetters,  a  pair  of 
fixed  [n  the  end  of  a  metallic  rod,  which  could  printing  or  embossing  levers,  answering  to  the 
slide  longitudinally  into  a  groove.  The  rtxis  letter  key,  were  sCniek  together,  one  coming  up 
were  placed  in  a  row  of  fan-Tike  form,  and  each  and  the  other  falling,  grasping  a  strip  of  paper 
had  the  same  letter  at  the  lower  as  at  the  upper    between  a  die  ajid  Riatni,aud  meeting  at  a  im- 


part. The  mechanism  was  bo  arrange<l  that  all 
the  letters  converged  to  the  same  point,  ami  at 
the  stroke  of  a  letter  the  paper  was  moved  for- 
ward a  given  space  for  the  formation  ot  the 
nest  letter.  The  line  being  terminated,  the  pa- 
per displaced  itself  perpendicularly, 
turned,  and  a  new  line  begun.  '  ""' 
and  stops  were  among  the  chamciers.  turn  mani- 
folding was  accomplished.  The  machine  was 
small,  portable,  simple  in  construction,  and  rapid 


It  proved  a  success.  Several 
used  in  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
rope.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fi 
London 


center.  The  paper  was  drawn  from  a  rv«) 
by  a  ratchet  wheel  that  fed  the  paper  on  Pwh 
up-stroke  of  the  printing  levers.  This  machine 
was  first  exhibited  in  operation  at  the  Cry^al 
Palace  Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  in 
.  .  . ,  the  autumn  of  18S6,  Where  it  took  the  highr^ 

Letters,  figures,     prize,  the  gold  medal,  as  one  of  the  most  noiel 

-  ' '      exhibits  of  the  occasion.     It  did  elegant  work. 

operated  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  alignment 
of  the  lettering  was  almost  perfect.  It  was  made 
in  brass,  and  presented  an  ornamental  appear- 
ance. It  is  atill  treasured  in  the  office  of  the 
"Scientific  American." 
The  Frauch  Machine.— A  tvpc-writer  era- 


/Dr.  Samuel  W.  Francis,  of  New 

o  model  of  the  invention  can  be  found,  anil  no     York,  in  1857,  who  was  the  first  to  complete  a 

machine  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  come  before    type-writer.     Ilis  invention,  as  a  whole,  w      ~ 


bv  0 

Non 


the   public.     His   application  and  specificatio 
for  tlie  patent  are  on  file  in  the  Patent  UfBi«. 
No.  7,771,  but,  from  the  illustration,  it  was  e' 
dently  too  cumbersome  to  be  of  practical  servi< 

The  Jonett  Typographer.— On  June  1.  ia^2, 
a  patent  w-- ' -■  •-  '-■--  '  ■ 


J)  John  Jor 


A  machine 


everything  known,  i 
those  which  first  became  generally  acceptable. 
The  principle  of  the  piano-fiirte  action  was  taken 
~9  a  basis  for  experimenting,  and  that  constnic- 
ion  was  mmlifiea  for  the  new  purpose.  He  ar- 
mged  a  series  ot  hammers  in  a  circle,  each  ham- 
isr  with  the  face  of  a  letter,  and  throwing  tbrm 
IS  piano  hammers  are  thrown,  they  converpnl 
n  places  it  in  the    and  struck  a  point  at  a  common  center.   The  ap- 

_    _     8.      Like    many    paratus  complete  was  inclosed  in  a  wooden  case, 

other  inventions,  it  seems  to  have  perished  in  its  and  occupied  less  than  two  feet  square  of  span, 
infancy,  as  but  a  nieagro  scrap  of  history  remains  Francis's  instrument  had  a  much  more  compli- 
to  tell  that  i^rtain  important  principles  were  in-  cated  action  than  the  type-writers  of  the  present 
volre<t  which  possibly  have  been  utilized  at  a  time.  Rut  then,  as  now,  the  depression  of  a 
later  day.  given  key  caused  the  movement  of  a  correspond- 

The  Beaell  Marhlne. — Alfred  Ely  Beach,  of  ior  type  lever  on  the  end  of  which  the  steel  lype 
New  York  cily,  on  June  24,  IHofl.  took  out  a  was  cast,  upward  to  the  [lapcr,  where  by  its 
patent  for  a  machine  that  v/an  the  first  device  of    stroke  the  impress  was  given  through  an  iiikeil 
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ribbon.    The  ribbon,  several  feet  long,  was  of  touching  of  the  appropriate  key.    Each  hammer 
silk,   impregnated,    passing   under   the   paper,  was  on  the  end  of  an  indiyidual  bar,  the  other 
rrhis  ribbon  was  so  aajusted  as  to  move  with  each  end  of  which  had  a  counter-weight,  adjusted  to 
impression,  and  thus  present  a  fresh  inked  spot  facilitate  the  general  action  of  the  impression 
for  the  next  letter.    There  was  a  frame  on  the  and  recoil.    A  cushioned  ring  was  suspended  in 
top  of  the  printing  apparatus  to  hold  paper,  and  the  type  circle,  through  which  all  the  letters  fell, 
it  traveled  from  side  to  side  over  the  type  circle,  and  by  which  an  even  impression  was  preserved. 
The  common  center  was  at  a  point  in  a  circular  A  blank  key  did  the  spacmg.    The  prmting  was 
platen,  upheld  by  suitable  supports  in  the  sides  throush  an  inked  ribt>on.    An  attachment  pre- 
of  the  machine,  being  removable  when  it  was  de-  vented  two  letters  falling  in  conflict  at  the  com- 
sired  to  insert  new  paper.    The  frame  was  pro-  mon  center.   This  machine  was  apparently  a  per- 
pell^  by  the  unwinding  of  a  coiled  spring  m  a  feet  success,  and  awakened  a  great  interest  in  the 
arum,  round  which  was  a  cord  connected  with  minds  of  capitalists.    Plans  were  laid  for  its  de- 
the  frame.    Another  spring  on  the  opposite  side  velopment  before  the  trade,  when  differences  of 
of  the  machine  was  connected  by  a  cora,  and  had  opinion  arose,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
a  device  for  releasing  the  frame  to  move  but  one  machine  was  abandoned.   Mr.  Hall  developed,  on 
space  at  a  time,  as  an  impression  was  struck,  a  new  and  original  plan,  another  machine,  radi- 
There  was  an  alarm  bell  attached  to  the  frame,  cally  different  from  the  first,  a  description  of 
to  sound  four  spaces  from  the  end  of  the  line,  in-  which  is  given  in  its  chronological  place, 
dicating  to  the  operator  if  a  word  should  be  di-  The  Pterotype  was  the  invention  of  John 
vided  or  completed.    At  the  finish  of  a  line,  the  Pratt,  of  Centre,  Ala.,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
frame  was  drawn  back,  rewinding  the  spring,  and  original  and  meritorious  pieces  of  mechanism  in 
the  paper  was  moved  forward  from  the  operator  the  type-writer  field.    He  was  a  resident  of  Lon- 
by  another  action.  A  blank  key  made  the  spaces  don,  England,  during  the  civil  war,  and  in  1867 
between  words.    Two   copies    were  printed  at  exhibited  his  machine,  explaining  its  construe- 
once  by  letting  the  inked  ribbon  run  between  a  tion  and  usefulness  before  the  ^ciety  of  Arts. 
thick  and  a  tnin  sheet  of  paper.    There  was  a  He  also  read  a  paper  concerning  it,  which  was 
device  to  prevent  several  kevs  touched  at  once  published  in  the  "  Journal "  of  tnat  body.    Mr. 
bringing  up  more  than  one  hammer  to  the  cen-  rratt's  claims  were  laid  down  as :  1.  The  bring- 
ter.    But  one  instrument  was  made  under  Fran-  ing  of  a  number  of  type,  in  arbitrary  succession, 
cis's  patent,  and  that  printed  clean  and  more  to  one  point.    2.  The  making  of  legible  irapres- 
rapidly  than  handwriting ;  but  it  seemed  too  sions  at  that  point.    3.  The  feeding  or  moving 
bulky,  was  intricate  and  delicate  in  some  of  its  of  the  paper  across  said  common  point,  so  as  to 
parts,  and  could  hardly  stand  practical  use,  nor  make  the  proper  intervals  between  letters  and 
could  it  be  made  at  a  cost  to  let  it  be  sold  to  ad-  words.    4.  The  bringing  of  the  paper  back  to  its 
vantage.    It  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  starting  point,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  it  in 
contains  the  essential  features  of  all  subsequent  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  lines,  so  as 
devices  of  this  kind,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  to  make  the  necessary  spacing  of  the  letter.   The 
^  arranging  a  row  of  hammers  in  a  circle,  so  as  pterotype  was  covered  by  United  States  Letters 
when  put  in  motion,  they  will  all  strike  the  same  ratent.  No.  81,000,  issued  Aug.  11, 1868,  but  after 
place — to  wit,  the  center  of  the  circle."  repeated  failures  to  secure  a  proper  "  momen- 
The  Hall  Type- Writer. — Another  worker  in  tum  "  for  the  type-wheel,  Mr.  Pratt  abandoned 
the  field  of  invention  was  Thomas  Hall,  of  New  hisjplan  as  impracticable. 
York  city.    He  had  been  experimenting  for  sev-  Tne  Hall  Type- Writer  of  1881. — This  is  an 
eral  years  and  studying  closely  the  principles  in-  original  conception  of  Thomas  Hall,  of  New  York 
volved  in  type-writing  mechanism,  and  had  sue-  city,  radically  different  from  his  former  inven- 
ceeded  in  the  invention  of  a  sewing  machine ;  tion,  as  well  as  different  from  all  others.    It  em- 
but  restricted  finances  during  the  period  of  the  bodies  a  novel  application  to  bring  the  characters 
civil  war  prevented  any  rapid  progress  with  his  to  be  printed  to  a  common  center.    It  carries 
type-writer.    At  the  close  of  tne  war  he  settled  both  capital  letters  and  lower-case,  either  alpha- 
in  New  York.    On  June  18,  1867,  a  patent  was  bet  being  available.     The  printing  apparatus 
CTanted,  a  company  was  formeil,  and  the  manu-  moves  over  the  paper  the  length  of  a  line.   Rub- 
mcture  of  macnines  begun.    Several  were  made,  ber  characters  are  employed,  and  sets  of  any  style 
and  proved  eminently  satisfactory.    One  instru-  or  language  are  interchangeable  by  the  shifting 
ment,  making  large  and  small  letters,  with  many  of  a  plate.    There  is  no  inking  ribbon,  impres- 
miscellaneous  characters,  was  sent  to  the  Paris  sions  oeing  made  direct  from  the  type.    In  the 
Exposition  of  that  year.    Another,  about  eight-  manipulation  of  the  machine  only  one  hand  is 
een  inches  square  and  six  inches  high,  was  exhib-  ordinarily  required.      The    finger-  or   working 
ited  in  Washington.    Its  capacity  was  400  words  mechanism  is  carried  upon  a  light  bar  frame,  and 
a  minute.   The  paper  was  placed  on  a  table  which  so  delicately  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  at  any 
glided  into  the  bottom  of  the  machine  on  a  frame  angle  for  working.    The  machine  is  built  in  two 
working  from  side  to  side  by  an  original  devise,  sizes,  the  "  Standard  "  and  "  Legal."   The  "  Stand- 
and  spacing  for  letters  according  to  their  thick-  ard  "  is  14  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  8  inches 
ness,  givin/»  the  work  a  closer  appearance  to  let-  high,  its  weight  is  4J  pounds,  with  74  characters 
terpress  printing  than  is  ordinarily  done  by  type-  in  a  line.    The  "  Legal "  style  is  17f  inches  long, 
writers.    On  return  of  the  table  to  begin  a  new  and  6^  inches  wide,  3  inches  high,  and  prints 
line,  the  sheet  was  drawn  forward  by  pressing  a  111  characters  to  the  line,  being  especially  de- 
knob  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  clean  paper  signed  for  document  work.    The  mechanism  is 
was  brought  to  the  common  center.    The  type  carried  upon  a  light  bar  frame,  hinged  to  the 
faces  were  on  the  ends  of  little  hammers  ranged  bottom  of  the  box  in  front,  and  provided  with 
in  a  circle  and  driven  to  a  common  center  by  the  pivoted  bars  at  the  back,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
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fit  into  serrated  catches  attached  to  the  bottom  English  journal  of  the  **  Pterotype,**  thej  began 
of  the  box,  so  that  the  frame  can  be  set  at  any  to  realize  the  possibilities  in  store  by  the  su heli- 
con venient  angle  for  working.  Two  distinct  mo-  tution  of  letters  for  figures  in  their  apparatus.  It 
tionsare  provided  for — those  affecting  the  paper*  became  evident  to  the  two  printers  that  there  was 
and  those  required  for  orarating  the  type.  The  a  fortune  for  him  who  first  completed  a  prae- 
paper  receives  no  lateral  movement,  that  being  tical  and  durable  machine  X)t  that  sort,  and  as 
provided  for  in  the  type  mechanism.  The  paper  Glidden  had  first  called  attention  to  the  idea,  he 
can  be  fed  equally  well  whether  in  sheets  or  in  was  taken  into  their  confidence,  mutual  sugges- 
web  form.  Tne  sheet  is  fed  forward  by  turning  tions  were  interchanged,  and  months  pas^ 
a  milled  disk  at  the  left  of  the  instrument,  and  while  the  rough  ideas  were  being  molded.  A 
for  the  hue  space  by  a  thumb  piece  operated  by  working  model  was  made,  which  proved  in  a 
the  left  hand.  The  type  are  under  the  control  measure  satisfactory.  Elarly  m  1868,  Soule  and 
of  the  right  hand.  The  space  for  each  letter  is  Glidden  withdrew,  and  Sholes  was  left  alone, 
equal.  The  printing  mechanism  consists  of  an  His  lack  of  capital  threatened  serious  embarrass- 
up{>er  and  a  lower  plate  about  thret*  eighths  of  ment,  but  James  Densmore,  of  Meadville,  Pa., 
an  inch  apart.  The  lower  one  is  rigid  and  rests  another  printer  and  editor,  came  to  the  rescue, 
on  the  front  bar  of  the  frame,  while  the  upper  He  coined  the  word  "type-writer."  In  June  and 
one  is  hinged  to  a  rod  and  held  up  from  the  not-  July,  1868,  two  more  patents  connected  with  the 
tom  plate  by  level's  fixed  to  a  small  shaft  on  the  machine  were  issued. 

front  of  the  upper  plate.  It  is  acted  upon  by  a  One  improvement  after  another  was  develop- 
spiral  spring.  To  the  top  of  the  upper  plate  is  ed,  till  twenty-five  or  thirty  experimental  instni- 
screwed  a  rectangular  piece  of  ebonite  three  ments  were  made,  each  succeeding  one  a  little 
inches  long  by  two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  better  than  the  one  preceding.  They  were  sent 
in  which  are  pierced  72  tapered  holes,  each  hole  out  and  put  into  the  hands  of  interested  wntens 
corresponding  to  a  type  cnaracter.  The  print-  generally  stenographers  and  practical  persons 
ing  characters  are  raised  in  relief  on  a  thin  elas-  who  knew  better  than  any  one  else  what  would 
tic  plate  of  vulcanized  rubber  about  three  inches  be  needed  and  satisfactory.  James  O.  Clephane, 
square  and  stiffened  around  the  edges  by  a  light  of  Washington,  D.  C,  tried  the  instruments  as 
brass  frame.  A  variety  of  the  plates  are  manu  no  one  else  had  tried  them ;  he  tested  them,  one 
factured  so  that  any  class  of  type  may  be  em-  after  another,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  made  and 
ployed  and  any  language  w'ritten  by  the  simple  sent  to  him,  and  condemns  them,  till  the  pa- 
substitution  of  one  plate  for  another,  occupying  tience  of  Mr.  Sholes  was  exhausted.  Hut  Dens- 
only  a  moinent*s  time.  The  plates  are  attached  more  insisted  that  this  was  the  very  salvation  of 
to  an  articulated  frame  fittea  with  fixed  points  the  enterprise.  Sholes  kept  at  work,  and,  pmf- 
and  constituting  a  double  parallel  motion.  It  is  iting  by  tne  suggestions  made  by  operators  and 
free  to  move  in  any  direction  with  equal  facility  critics,  reached  a  point,  in  1873,  where  he  deter- 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  required  letter  mined  to  make  arrangements  for  manufacture 
or  character  immediately  below  the  printing  post  and  general  sale. 

in  the  center  of  the  carriage.    By  the  depression  In  Feb.,  1873,  Mr.  Densmore  associated  with 
of  the  key  a  conical  pointer  depending  from  its  himself  G.  W.  N.  Yost,  under  the  firm  name  of 
lower  extremity  enters  the  opening  bearing  the  Densmore  and  Yost.    A  contract  was  made  with 
required  character,  and  by  the  same  movement  E.  Remington  and  Sons,  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  for  1.000 
the  carriage  is  defiresfted.    The  designated  letter  machines  certainly,  and  24,000  more  condition- 
on  the  plate  below  having  been  carried  to  its  ally.    The  instrument  had  then  become  known 
place  over  the  paper  where  the  impression  is  to  as  the  Sholes-and-Glidden  type-writer, 
be  made  is  driven  through  a  small  aperture,  and  The  first  instrument  was' on  sale  by  the  mid- 
the  impression  is  completed.   The  ink  is  supplied  die  of  1874,  and  by  January,  1875,  400'  had  been 
by  a  pad  lying  between  the  two  plates  against  disposed  of.    The    type-writer  steadily  became" 
whose  surface  the  type  plate  is  pressed  by  every  popular.     Special  tools   were   constructed,  the 
action  of  the  carriage.  plant  increased,  and  improvements  added.    In 
The  Sholes-and-Glidden  Maehine.>-It  was  the  spring  of  1876,  Yost,  with    three  experts. 
reserve<l  for  C.  Latham  Sholes,  a  printer,  Sam-  went  to  Cincinnati  to  establish  the  business,  and 
uel  W.  Soule,  also  a  printer,  and  Carlos  Glidden,  succeeded  in  selling  over  one  hundred  machines 
to  open  the  way  to  success.    At  the  close  of  the  at   retail  before   July  1.      He   then   employe*! 
civil  war,  Mr.   Sholes  was  made    Collector   of  Charles  Wyman,  from  the  assembling  aepart- 
Customs  at  Milwaukee.     His  interest  in  printing  ment  at  the  factory,  to  c-ome  to  Cincinnati  and 
had  never  flagged,  and  in  1866-'67,  with  boiile,  an  keep  the  machines  that  had  been  sold  in  order 
old  friend,  he  was  engaged  in  making  a  machine  and  continue  the  sales.    In  December  following 
for  putting  consecutive  numbers  on  bank  notes,  fewer  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  machines 
or  on  the  pages  of  blank  books  after  they  were  were  in   use,  the  expert  being    unable  to  keep 
bound.    Soule  had  some  reputation  as  an  invent-  them  in  working  order,  and  the  instruments  were 
or,  and  the  two  were  brought  in  contact  with  continually  being  returned  for  repairs.     In  l>^Tfi, 
Glidden,  who  was  developine:  a  model  of  his  own  the  "Sholes"  was  shown  at  the  (Vntennial  Ex- 
f or  agricultural  purposes.    Glidden  was  interest-  position,  and  its  advertising  matter  and  samples 
ed  in  their  work  ana  called  their  attention  to  the  of  work  scattered  therefrom  to  all  parts  of  the 
fact  that,  pursuing  the  principles  there  erabod-  world,  creating  surprises  wherever  known.    Dur- 
ied,  letters  and  words  could  be  made  instead  of  ing  the  two  years  of  1876-'77  about  3,000  had 
figures  and  numliers.    Neither  Sholes  nor  Soule  been  sold.    Up  to  that  time  its  general  appear- 
had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  type-  ance  was  much  like  a  covered  box  with  a  s^t  of 
writer,  and  they  paid  little  attention  to  Glidd'en's  keys  on  a  projecting  table  in  front.    On  lifting 
comment     But  naving  seen  an  account  in  an  the  cover,  the  paper  carriage  was  disclosed ;  the 
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macfaine  was  then  seen  to  consist  of  tvo  parts — 
the  body  containing  the  ke/s,  action,  type-Ievera, 
and  inking  ribbon :  and  the  carriage  in  which  was 
the  roller,  around  which  the  paper  was  placed. 
The  roller  was  a  rubber-faced  cylindrical  platen 
to  receive  the  impression,  round  which  the  sheet 
of  [taper  was  conducted  by  rubber  tapes  and 
tnets]  guides.  The  carriage  was  hinged  on  a 
supporting  bar  at  the  bach,  and  upheld  in  front 
by  a  wbecl  running  on  a  planed  way.  A  spring 
connected  with  the  carriage  caused  it  to  move 
forward.  There  was  also  a  ratchet  feeding  de- 
vice, admitting  of  but  one  space  forward  action 
at  a  time,  with  each  impression  struck.  To  ex- 
amine the  work,  the  carriage  must  be  raised,  and 
when  a  line  was  complete  the  return  motion 
for  the  beginning  of  another  line  was  given  by 
pulling  a  cord  connected  with  pedal  action, 
which  necessitated  a  special  table  with  each  ma- 
chine. The  alphabet  consisted  exclusively  of 
capital  letters.  On  the  front  o{  the  rack  was  a 
scale  and  pointer  for  regulating  the  work  and 
making  adjustments.  There  were  44  charac- 
ters on  the  keT-board,  but  by  combinations 
others  were  easily  made.  A  sheet  of  paper  H 
inches  wide  was  used,  although  the  dimensions 
of  the  instrument  were  alxiut  16  inches  each 
way  on  the  table.  The  type  fitted  into  (he  end 
of  the  bar,  was  of  steel,  and  each  letter  occupied 
a  ^pace  nearly  equal  to  the  forward  movement  of 
one  tooth  of  the  raUhet  wheel,  the  spaces  having 
the  same  distance  by  the  action  of  the  space  bar 
extending  across  the  front. 

The  Remington  Haehlne.— In  1880  the 
firm  of  B.  Remington  &  Sons  assumed  the 
charge  of  sales,  and  their  name  thus  became 
fully  identified  with  the  sale  as  well  as  the  man- 


ufBCturc,  In  August,  1862.  a  partnership  was 
organized  by  William  0.  Wyckoff,  Clarence  W, 
Seainans.  and  Henry  H.  Benedict,  all  of  New 
York,  under  the  firm  nameof  WyckofT,  Seamana. 
&  Benedict,  for  the  business  management  of  the 
work  in  hand,  and  a  steady  aiivanee  in  improve- 
ment was  entered  upon.  It  became  evident  tn 
the  spring  of  ISTS  that  a  machine  printing  cap- 
itals alone  would  not  grow  rapidly  in  the  pop- 
ular esteem,  and  Byron  A.  Brooks,  of  New  YorK, 
who  had  begun  aa  early  as  1887  to  solve  the 
problem  of  mechanical  writing,  devised  a  plan 
tor  using  two  ainhabets,  capitals  and  small  let- 
ters, with  one  key-hoard.  Mr.  Brooks  was  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  noticing  that  the 
typo-bar  became  at  the  moment  of  contact  a 
tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the  printipg 
platen,  and  that  by  moving  the  platen  slightly 


(orwardorback  the  tangencyno  longer  existed 

but  a  new  center  was  created,  devised  a  double- 
headed  type-bar  containing  both  a  capital  and  a 
lower-case  letter.  Letters  patent  were  granted 
Apnl  80, 1878.  There  are  practically  two  centers 
oi  printing,  and  the  platen  U  removed  from  one 
to  the  other  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The 
capitals  are  all  set  in  one  line  and  the  small 
letters  in  another,  no  matter  in  what  portion  ot 
the  circle  the  type  bar  may  be  hung.  Thus, 
without  duplicating  the  keys  or  increasing  the 
complication  of  parts,  it  is  adapted  to  printing 
both  styles  of  letters.  A  shift  bar  was  so  fitted 
that  a  spring  gave  precedence  to  the  lower-case 
letters ;  but  wTien  a  capital  was  wanted,  a  touch 
on  the  upper-case  shift  by  a  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  caused  the  rei]iiisite  movement  and  the 
capital  letter  made  its  impress.  The  new  ma- 
chine was  called  the  Remington  No.  2,  and  the 
first  one  made  was  put  in  the  Pahs  tlxposition 
in  1878,  where  it  received  one  of  the  few  gold 
medals  awarded  to  American  inventors.  Another 
improvement  that  distinguished  the  No.  SS  from 
Its  predecessor  was  the  enlargement  of  the  letter 
distance,  so  that  sixty  impressions  or  letters  were 
made  on  the  line  of  S^  inches  instead  ot  70  incites 
as  in  the  No,  1.  Also,  by  a  slight  rearrangement 
of  the  keyboard,  39  keys  were  maile  to  operate 
80  characters,  consisting  of  capitals  and  small 
letters,  figures,  punctuation  marks,  and  a  limited 
number  of  commercial  signs.  The  dimensions  of 
this  machine  were  reduced  to  15  inches  square 
table  surface,  and  12  inches  height.  Its  weight 
waa  reduced  to  23  pounds,  ana  the  tine  to  Oi 
inches  in  len^h,  giving  10  spaces  to  an  inch. 
The  Remington  No.  S  is  an  advance  on  No. 


introduced  in  February.  1886.  It  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  its  wide  paper  carriage,  holding  a  sheet 
fourteen  inches  across,  and  printing  a  twelve- 
inch  line.  The  keys  are  increased  to  print, 
with  shift,  84  characters.  I'hey  include  com- 
mercial signs,  marks  of  reference,  etc.  The 
frame  and  parts  are  strengthened  and  modified. 
This  wide-carriage  type-writer  is  demanded  in 
Europe  more  than  'in  the  United  Slates,  for 
there  the  law  requires  many  documents  to  be  on 
paper  wider  than  onlinary;  yet  insurance  agents, 
abstract  makers,  and  many  attorneys  in.  this 
country  have  felt  the  need  and  welcome  the 
style.    The  degrees  of  spacing  are  aC  the  will  of 

Othor  forms  of  the  Remington  machine  are 
made  for  special  purposes,  but  present  no  vari- 
ation in  the  principle. 

The  Hansen  Type- Writer.— In  the  chrono- 
Ir^icnl  order  the  "writing  ball"  of  the  Rev, 
H.  R.  M.  J.  Hansen,  of  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, appears  to  be  the  only  foreign  com- 
petitor tnat  American  type-writers  have.  The 
first  patent  awarded  him  in  the  United  States 
bears  date  April  23.  1872  <ia5,0rj2),  and  this  waa 
followed  by  others  in  1872,  1874,  and  1875.  but 
none  have  yet  been  manufactured  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Cen- 
tennial in  1876,  and  won  a  gold  medal.  A  few 
have  been  brought  to  this  country  by  tourists. 
A  hemispherical  shell  is  mounted  on  the  mouth 
of  a  conical  shell,  inverted,  and  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ball  protrude  the  ends  of  54  pistons. 
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penetrftling  the  interior,  surrounded  hj  sprinjfB, 
and  directed  toward  the  point  of  the  cone,  which 
is  open  an  inch  square.  The«e  pistons  hare  eucb 
B  cap  for  fingering,  and  on  the  lower  end  a  tjpe 
face.  There  ore  one  alphabet,  figures,  points, 
and  niscelUneous  signs.    These  are  neoassaril)' 


out,  each  at  its  own  an^^le  on  its  rod,  bo  that 
when  pushed  down  it  will  print  squarely  and  in 
line  at  the  point  of  the  cone.  The  pistons  act 
swiftly,  noiselessly,  and  easily,  striking;  through 
an  inked  ribbon,  held  on  reels  on  eitner  side  of 
the  letter  oritice.  The  ''ball"  is  supported  by 
arms  from  the  base,  and  hinges  on  one  side,  so 
that  it  ma^  be  lifted.  The  paper  is  held  in  a 
frame  resting  on  guides,  and  is  propelled  by  a 
coiled  spring  connection.  The  framework  uniur- 
neath  supports  an  "anvil"  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion. The  length  of  the  printed  line  is  7  inches. 
The  ''  ball  "  falls  slightly  under  each  impression 
and  reiaases  the  letter-spacing  action.  These 
machines  are  in  use  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  top  of  the  ball  and  all  the  keys 
inay  be  covered  by  the  two  hands  of  the  operator. 
A  bell  sounds  four  spaces^  from  the  end  of  a  line, 
and  a  scale  is  mounted  tiehind  the  machine  to 
show  the  location  of  impressions.  The  apparatus 
stands  6  inches  high,  7J  inches  deep,  and  11 
inches  wide,  and  the  weight  is  about  8  pounds. 

The  Ckllgrraph.— This  machine  is  an  out- 
growth of  tne  Reminglon.  It  was  invented, 
perfected,  and  introduced  to  public  use  by  Mr. 
Oeorge  W.  N.  Tost,  previously  mentioned.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  part  of  interested  per- 
sons and  patentees,  together  with  financial  em- 
barrassments and  difficulties  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  Sholes  and  Glidden.  deter- 
mined him  to  found  a  rival  enterprise.  Scventy- 
Itve  percent.tif  the  maohinef'  sold  throughout 
the  country  had  been  returned  for  repairs,  and 
interest  in  the  sunless  of  the  enterprise  was 
reaching  a  low  ebb,  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1879,  Franz  Wagner,  a  skilled  Gennao  mechanic, 
instructed  and  directed  by  Mr.  Yost,  made  the 
first  model  of  the  "  Caliglaph."  and  the  first 
patent  on   it  as  an  independent  machine  was 

Cntetl  March  18,  1884  (U.  S.  Pat.,  205.469). 
irovements  were  constantly  made,  a  factoiy 
was  estahlishcd  in  New  York  city,  and  the  effort 
culminated  in  tiie  manufacture  of  a  machine 


accomplishing  the  same  end  as  the  Remington. 

but  by  varying  methods.  As  a  matter  o[  fact, 
Yost,  as  a  power  in  the  Remington,  fought  him- 
self as  a  power  in  the  ('altgraph.  The  Rem- 
mington  shops  and  the  Caligraph  shops,  little 
dreaming  that  the  same  genius  spurred  them  on. 
became  rivals  in  putting  out  good  work.    The 

ket  The  Caligraph  and  the  Remington  are  both 
"basket"  machines,  but  a  critical  examination 
shows  that  the  Caligraph  is  made  with  a  light- 
er frame;  it  does  not  have  the  shifting  bar  for 
striking  capital  letters,  but  arranges  a  series  of 
keys  for  capitals  on  either  side  of  the  main  board. 
so  tliat  each  letter  and  each  character  has  its  own 
independent  key.  The  levers  are  hinged  od  a 
principle  that  brings  the  key-board  nearer  to  the 
middle  of  the  instrument,  and  are  covered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  a  little  shelf  for  either  copy  or 
making  notes.  The  space  bar,  instead  of  be'ine 
in  front  of  the  key-board,  is  on  either  side,  and 
instead  of  being  struck  by  the  finger,  is  acted 
upon  by  the  touch  of  the  outer  edge  of  either 
band.  The  Caligraph  is  made  in  two  siies.  Id 
No.  1  four  faces  of  type  are  offered,  with  48  char- 
acters. The  machine  weighs  about  15  ponndfi. 
occupies  16  by  13  inches  of  table  space,  and  is 
10  inches  bign.  Ko.  2  has  73  characters,  weifrhs 
about  21  pounds,  occupies  14  bv  18  inches  of 
table  surface,  and  is  12  inches  high.  It  is  !o 
arranged  that  u  sheet  of  IH  inches  can  be  1yp«d 
with  a  line  of  9^  inches.  The  capital-letter 
keys  are  black,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  board. 
The  space  between  the  o|>erator  and  the  keys  is 
occupied  by  the  extension  of  the  different  levers 
to  the  hinging  bar.  The  cylinder  plat«n  ba^  a 
polygonal  surface,  the  impressions  being  re- 
ceived on  the  faces.  The  carriage  is  adjuj^ablr 
as  in  the  Remington,  but  actuated  bj  »  torsion 
spring-.  The  spacing  for  impressions  is  Kfcn- 
lated  oy  a  double- sliding  ratchet  at  the  back  of 
the  paper  carriage.  In  April,  1S83,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  CaiigTapb  was  removed  to  Corry. 
Pa.,  and  afterward  it  was  transplanted  to  Hart- 
ford, Conq.  At  the  New  Orleans  ExpoKilion.  in 
1885.  the  Caligraph  received  the  medal. 

The  BrooksType-Wrlter.— Byron  A. Brooke 
of  New  York,  after  patenting  tiie  upper  and 


lower  case  improvement  on  the  Remington  lypr- 
writer  in  187o.  which  assure<l  the  success  nf  the 
oAichine,  devoted  much  study  and  eiperimeut  to 
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the  problem  of  produciag  a  perfect  type-writer. 
The  features  desired,  in  addition  to  ease  of  oper- 
alioa.  durability,  nod  manifolding  ability,  are 
automatic  variable  space  fur  each  letter  as 
printed,  according  to  its  width,  the  ability  to 
read  each  word  and  letter  as  printed  as  in  hand- 
writing, and  increased  speed.  The  result  is  the 
Brooks  type-writer,  on  wnich  patents  were  issued 
March  G,  1S83,  and  Aug.  4,  1685.  This  is  a  tf  pe- 
bnr  tnuchine  of  the  same  class  as  the  Reming- 
ton, but  is  so  oonstnicted  that  the  printing  is 
done  on  top  of  the  platen  instead  of  underneath, 
and  is  always  visible.  It  has  46  keys,  printing 
92  characters  by  means  of  a  shift  key  for  capi- 
tals. Among  its  more  marked  features  are  IS 
keys  printing  combinations  of  two  or  more  let- 
ters or  words  at  a  single  stroke,  and  a  space  key 
which  may  be  operaled  simultjineously  with  the 
last  letter  of  any  word.  These  elements  coiisti' 
tute  the  machine  a  pmctical  stenograph,  upon 
which  an  expert  operator  con  take  down  dicta- 
tion in  full,  and  by  means  of  Mr.  Brooks's  sys- 
tem of  abbreviated  long  hand  can  do  the  work  of 
the  stenographer  in  characters  that  can  be  read 
by  any  person. 

The  Hammond  Type-Writer.— This  inatm- 
ment  is  an  original  and  most  ingenious  concep- 
tion, differing  in  construction  from  all  others  in 
the  market.  It  was  invented  by  James  B.  Ham- 
mood,  of  New  York  city,  as  the  result  of 


has  the  appenrance  of  a  mammoth  inkstand.  It 
is  semicircular  on  the  front,  and  its  table  space 
is  a  little  more  than  half  the  area  of  a  circle  14^ 
inches  diameter.  The  distance  from  front  to 
back  is  12  inches,  and  its  gross  weight  in  wooden 
case  is  about  16}  pounds.  There  is  on  the  con- 
vex front  a  series  of  30  keys  in  2  banks.  Each 
key  carries  ordinarily  S  letters  or  charBcters, 
arranged  as  capitals,  lower-case,  and  figures, 
fractions,  etc.  The  ordinary  stroke  produces  a 
lower-case  letter.  For  a  capital,  a  "shift" 
marked  "  caps  "  is  touched  by  either  hand,  and 
the  pressure  on  any  key  produces  its  appropriate 
capital,  while  a  similar  pressure  on  the  "  figure 
shift"  produces  the  required  figure,  fraction,  or 
commercial  sign.  The  keys  arc  fitted  ufion 
knife -shaped  levers,  which  converge  in  the 
"  Honitor  turret "  in  the  middle  of  the  instm- 
open  at  the  top  and  on  the 


sections  of  a  type  wheel,  facing  respectively 
the  right  and  left.    "" 

irface  in  bold  relief 


TheM  sections  a 


acters  to  be  used,  each  section  carrying  it 


iged. 


sixteen  years  of  study.  Mr.  Hammond  began  to 
work  before  he  was  aware  that  any  invention 
for  mechanical  writing  had  ever  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  others.  In  studying  out  the  prob- 
lem before  him,  he  aimed  at  a  construction  that 
would  admit  of  speed  while  producing  a  perfect 
impression  and  alignment,  freedom  in  action 
and  lightness  in  touch,  with  such  a  position  of 
the  paper  to  be  written  upon  that  an  examina- 
tion could  be  readily  had.  The  plan  originally 
conceived  was  pursued,  with  only  changes  of  de- 
tail, to  the  end.  Speaking  generally,  this  con- 
sisted in  placing  the  characters  to  be  printed  on 
a  type  wheel,  any  letter  of  which  should  be  im- 
mediately impelled  by  any  of  a  set  of  keys  to  its 
proper  point  and  printed.  The  plan,  as  well  as 
the  means,  proved  novel,  for  while  during  forty 
years  the  best  inventive  skill  had  been  devoted 

*s  of  telegraphic  type  wheels  (a  kind 

er).  no  one  had  adopted  the  simple, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  dilflcult,  method  of 


of  type- writer),  r 


stituted.    On  either  side  of  the  t  .    . 

spools  carrying  the  inking  ribbon,  which  can  be 
fed  from  right  to  left  or  left  to  right  at  the  wilt 
of  the  operator.  Hidden  from  view  by  the  cover 
on  the  turret  are  a  series  of  pins  acted  upon  by 
the  key  levers,  so  that  when  a  key  is  depressed 
its  appropriate  pin  caust«  the  type  wheel  to  stop 
in  the  proper  position  to  receive  the  impression 
of  the  nammer.  When  the  selected  type  is  in 
position  for  printing,  the  hammer  is  released, 
which,  acted  upon  by  a  spring,  gives  a  uniform 
blow  on  every  type,  thus  giving  a  uniform  im- 
pression. The  paper  is  fed  in  from  above,  and 
passing  down  into  a  cylinder  of  nearly  horse- 
shoe form  in  its  sectional  view,  is  locked  in  posi- 
tion between  two  rubber  rollers.  By  the  turning 
of  a  thumscrew  it  can  be  fed  down  into  the 
cylinder  until  the  place  for  the  printing  is 
reached.  The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  is  such 
that  a  web  of  50  feet  in  length  can  be  stored. 
While  the  columnar  scale  fitted  to  the  front  of 
the  cylinder  indicates  105  spaces,  yet  the  Ham- 
mond is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  width  of 
page,  but  is  so  constructed  that  paper  of  any 
width  can  be  readily  used. 

The  alignment  is  extremely  accurate.  The 
tvpe  segments  are  cut  specially,  and  all  the 
characters  print  in  equal  spaces.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  paper  two  sheets  are  used — the  one 
to  be  printed,  and  a  second,  preferably  a  thick 
sheet,  to  be  used  as  a  "  backer.  As  the  carriage 
will  hold  any  width  of  paper,  it  is  evident  that 
any  desired  margin  may  lie  left  on  either  side  of 
the  writing.'  There  is  a  shield  of  thin  metal  in 
front  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  to  insert  a  word 
or  character  accidentally  omitted,  if  the  omission 
is  discovered  before  the  paper  is  fed  up  for  the 
next  line,  it  is  only  necessarr  to  move  the  cai^ 
riage  until  the  place  where  the  omission  has  oc- 
curred is  directly  below  a  notch  in  the  shield. 
The  omitted  character  is  then  printed  in  perfect 
alignment  with  the  others. 

At  the  American  Institute   Pair  of  1874  a 
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medal  of  superioritj  vraa  awarded,  in  1885  a  spe- 
cial medal,  and  at  Ihe  New  Orleans  Exposition  a 
gold  medal.  For  the  purpose  of  manifoldiDg, 
the  blow  given  by  the  hammer  caii  be  increased 
by  the  adjustment  <iF  a  thumbscrew. 

The  Crandall  T;p«-Writer.— This  is  the 
invention  of  Lucten  S.  Cr&ndall.  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  radically  unlike  anj  other.  His  Hrst 
patent  was  granted  Dec,  30, 1881  (U.  S.  Pat.  251,- 
338),  although  tlie  inventor'^  researches  and  eX' 
periments  date  back  as  far  as  1871.    The  instru- 


ment is  small,  light,  and  handsome;  it  mar  be 

operated  on  one's  lap.  or  on  any  convenient  desk 
or  table,  with  ease  The  weight  is  15  pounds, 
and  it  occupies  about  a  cubic  foot  of  apace.  Ttie 
base  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the  principal  working 
parts  of  steel  and  brass.  Twenty-eight  keys, 
arranged  in  2  banks,  acting  upon  84  characters, 
are  employed.  Their  levers  converge  to  the  back 
of  the  machine.  The  characters  are  all  on  a 
single  solid  piece  of  metal  called  a  "  type  sleeve," 
instead  of  on  separate  type  bars,  so  that  no  col- 
lision is  possible.  The  sleeve  moves  up  and 
down,  and  turns  about,  and  the  letters  reach  a 
common  printing  point  as  their  respective  keys 
are  touched.  No  letter  has  to  travel  more  than 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  make  its  impression. 
The  sleeve  is  provided  with  a  furies  of  holes  cor- 
responding in  number  and  distance  apart  with 
the  letters  and  other  characters;  by  their  use 
the  "sleeve"  is  adjusted  at  each  impre-ision  to 
within  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  thus  in- 
suring absolute  alignment  and  adjustment  of 
the  line.  The  paper  is  ted  in  over  a  cylinder, 
and  during  the  operation  of  printing  the  entire 
work  is  in  full  view.  By  the  instantaneous 
shifting  of  one  sleeve  for  another  anx  desired 
stylo  of  alphabet  or  language  can  be  used.  Oi^ 
either  side  of  the  sleeve  are  the  ribbon  spools, 
which  work  automatically,  and  can  also  be  wound 
either  way  without  touching  the  ribbon.  But 
one  style  of  the  machine  is  manufactured,  ai- 
though  any  number  of  faces  of  type  are  em- 

tUtyv4.  It  was  placed  on  the  market  In  188S. 
1  1887  the  machine  was  remo<leled,  and  while 
the  principal  features  were  retaineil,  several  im- 
portant improvements  were  added,  embodied  in 
patents  No.  2iS1.338.  No.  408,150.  No.  408.289. 
The  latter  machine  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
original,  occupying  13  by  14  inches  table  surface, 
witn  a  height  of  8^  inches,  and  an  increase  in 
the  weight  of  0  pounds.    Variable  spacing  is 


dispensed  with  in  order  to  produce  perfe< 
ular  work.  A  cam  movement  is  substitm 
the  former  slot  movement.  A  new  ribboii 
ment  is  provided  dispensing  with  the  I 
projecting  shield.  The  type  m  t  lie  sleeve  i 
the  ribbon  to  Ihe  point  of  impact,  the  ribl 
turning  with  the  sleeve,  and  leaving  the  « 
at  all  times  in  full  view. 

Maehlnes  Tor  the  Blind.— Several  ma 
have  been  invented  for  the  use  of  the 
among  which  is  one  by  Daniel  A.  Job 
which  enables  a  blind  person  to  impress 
acters  in  rows  and  lines  so  as  to  be  read  I 
sense  of  touch;  there  is  also  Foucault's, 
ously  mentioned,  but  nearlj'  every  style  ha 
successfully  used.  The  blind  learn  to  u.- 
type-writer  with  facility.  They  learn  the 
lion  of  the  letter-board  just  as  they  do  t 
the  piano  key- board. 

Other  HachlDes. — A  large  number  of 
machines,  and  some  that  were  extremeli 
priced,  have  appeared  at  intervals.  Ames 
more  interestinc  may  be  named  : 

The  Prouty  Tjpogrmph.  the  invention 
Proutv,  of  Chicago,  which  was  lirst  put  o 
in  1886.  The  base  is  of  oast  iron.  The  l«i 
side  to  side  at  the  back  supports  the  pri 
carriage,  to  which  is  attached  a  device  »c 
through  a  series  of  teeth  as  the  carriage 

Pressed,  and  drawing  it  to  successive  s 
he  carriage  has  a  groove  on  its  upper  sid> 
in  the  groove  a  metal  bow.  having  on  its 
and  lower  sides  electrotyped  characters  for 
ing.  This  bow  at  one  end  is  attached  to  ■ 
working  in  the  groove,  and  at  the  other 
finger  piece.  In  the  bottom  of  the  groove 
ink-pad.  The  paper  is  held  over  a  rubbei 
ered  cylinder  platen,  the  bottom  of  the  pri 
carriage  being  perforated  at  its  Line  of  irc 
to  allow  the  pasWe  of  a  letter  on  the  unde 
of  the  type  bar.  The  bow  is  turned  as  the 
on  either  side  are  needed.  The  weight  is  ■ 
10  pounds. 
The  Prouty  Type- Writer.— This  w» 

{'oint  invention  of  E.  Prouty,  of  Chicagt 
lis  wife.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  her  b 
lain  braces  on  the  bridges  over  Chicago 


The  machine  rests  npon  a  metal  frame  o 
in^  of  a  strong,  light  casting.  Tfae  key 
are  of  steel,  and  are  hung  so  nearly  npi 
center  that  they  are  balanced  by  the  weij 
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I)ie  trpe  bar.  The  type  bars  and  the  ker  levels 
m  connetted  by  a  strong  wire  link.  The  key- 
board is  Hrran;^  with  reference  to  the  rapid 
ictioD  of  tho  fingers,  and  the  spai'er  is  placed 
in  llie  middle  of  the  key-bourd,  nearest  to  the 
toreGn^r.  Tile  type  ba^^  when  not  in  action, 
]k  horizontally  anil  form  a  semicirule.  They 
nt  pivoted  to  a  flat  steel  enr  and  ground  to  a 
cluse  fit.  The  ears  are  milted  into  a  metal  frame. 
tnd  held  in  place  bv  a  screw,  easily  reached,  thus 
«?uring  facility  ol  adjustment  in  setting  the 
ilienmcnt.  The  type  are  of  steel  and  have  a 
milled  st«ro,  which  is  driven  into  a  close'fltting 
socket  in  the  bar.  The  tape  han)^  perpendicu- 
liriy  across  the  roll,  not,  as  nrr  other  machines, 
parallel  with  the  roll,  and.  as  the  tape 
only  the  last  letter  is  covered  whili 
The  entire  writing  can  be  exposed  t< 
l«Dching  a  spring  that  withdraws  the  tape  from 
■'  -  "      '  s  the  tape  runs  at  a  right  angle  with 


le  pateni 

issued  Oct."  13,  1886,  to  John  Wker,  of 

Boston.  Mass.     The  base  is  of  wood.  12  inches 
long,   6   inches  wide,  and   supports  a   delicate 


vrLting. 


the  loll,  the  sheet  is  nev^er  soiled  bv  the  t; 
Hrake.     The  carriage  is  upright,  and  it  is  si 
ported  by  wheels  rolling  freely  on  a  steel  rod, 
snd  is  held  in  position  by  its  own  weight. 

The  Young  Tjpe-Writ«r.— In  December, 
1983.  Josiah  I..  Young,  of  rJew  York  city,  took 
out  letters-patent  on  a  small  machine,  which  waa 
put  on  the  market  a  few  months  later.  It 
a  on  a  wooden  base,  is  about  13  inches  long. 
I  inches  wide,  5^  inches  high,  and  weighs  4 
pounds.  The  printing  apparatus  is  in  a  car- 
nfie  sustaining  several  disks,  the  lower  of 
■hich  rotates,  and  around  its  edge  are  the  ehar- 
•ttets  electrotyped  from  printers'  type.  On 
the  upper  di^k  m  an  index  card.  A  handle  con- 
nects with  a  post  running  down  to  the  type  disk. 
»hich  revolves.  The  ed^e  of  the  upper  disk  is 
!KseA  and  notched  opposite  the  several  charac- 
tfts.  and  the  printing  is  accomplished  by  putting 
tW  handle  in  one  of  the  notches  and  pressing 
^*n.  The  entire  carriage  falls,  being  hinged 
in  the  front  horizontal  W,  and  held  up  by  a 
spring,  which  returns  it  from  each  impression. 
in  automatic  ratchet  action  moves  the  carriage 
•tone  over  another  space.  The  paper  is  put  on 
1  roller,  and  held  by  a  clip  of  metal,  moving 
'otward  a  line  when  a  turn  is  made  on  the  but- 
^a  at  the  left  end.  The  ink  is  supplied  by  felt 
■lifers  which  are  held  against  the  line  of  type 
°n  the  under  disk. 

The  Sun  Tjp«-Writer  is  the  joint  invention 
"I  Ijee  S.  Burridge  and  Newman  R.  Marshman, 
both  of  New  York  city.  There  were  two  patents, 
t"lb  granted  on  April  7,  1880.  The  machine  is 
built  on  the  principle  of  the  stylus  or  single  key, 
lo  which  all  the  type  are  attached.  The  apiia- 
ntus  is  on  a  wooden  base,  weighing  allogether 
4)  pounds.  It  is  12  inches  long,  8  inches  wide, 
■nd  3}  inches  high,  and  holds  paper  8}  inches  in 
width.  The  impressions  are  mside  direct  from 
tiie  stylus.  The  fingers  are  placed  upon  the 
tandte  of  the  slide,  moved  till  the  index  point 
«vers  the  requisite  letter,  and  then  pressed 
ipon.  By  the  return  of  the  spring  action, 
rhicb  follows  the  movement  of  the  stylus,  the 
;tter  spacing  is  given.  The  paper  .is  inserted 
ehind  a  kid-covered  roller,  ana  held  against  it 
y  a  metal  clip  in  front  and  a  wire  above.  Ink 
I  supplied  from  several  small  felt  rollers  held  at 
te  perforations  under  the  type  slide.     But  one 


Iphabet  is  used,  and  one  styl 


tvpes 

yleof 


type- 


complication  of  metal,  in  skeleton  forni.  stand- 
ing 3  inches  high.  There  are  two  disks  or  seg- 
ments, one  in  front  containing  the  index  letters. 
the  other  in  the  rear.  The  type  is  cast  in  rub- 
ber, and  movable  by  an  index  finger  playing 
over  a  lettered  board.  The  paper  is  fed  in  from 
the  front,  over  a  rubber  cylinder,  and  held  in 

Elaco  by  a  comb  spring.  The  impression  is  given 
y  placing  the  index  nnger  over  iUi  appropriat« 
character,  then  with  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand  gently  pressing  on  the  upper  horizontal 
bar.  which  extends  across  the  instrument.  The 
writing,  as  fast  as  made,  is  in  open  view.  Spac- 
ing is  done  by  the  pressure  of  the  second  finger 
of  the  left  hand  on  the  spacing  bar.  A  milled 
head  adjusts  the  paper  and  the  spacing  between 
the  lines.  At  the  moment  of  impact,  a  locking 
apparatus  binds  the  letter  so  that  the  alignment 
IB  accurate.  The  inking  is  done  by  two  pads, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  point  of  impact,  and 
every  downwani  4noveinent  renews  the  supply. 
A  sheet  of  paper  to  the  width  of  9)  inches,  and 
of  any  length,  can  be  used.  Tlie  instrument  is 
fitted  with  adjustable  type  plates,  thus  affording 
any  stvle  or  language. 

TheHerrlngton  or  Pocket  T]rpe-Wrlt«r, 
— Thi»  is  an  extremely  small  instrument,  weigh- 
ing but  half  a  pound.  The  46  characters  are 
held  in  a  wheel,  and  paper  of  the  ordinary  size 
is  used.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it  can  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  pages  of 
a  bound  book. 

Type-Writer  Paper.  — Type-writing  ma- 
chines ordinarily  carry  paper  the  width  of  half- 
letter,  or  obout  8i  inches.  The  Hammond  takes 
any  width.  Half-note  sheets  arc  preferably 
turned  so  as  to  receive  the  lines  the  long  way  of 
the  sheet,  and  printed  headings  are  set  lo  corre- 
spond. Where  many  copies  of  a  letter  are  to  be 
taken,  a  stiff,  hard  paper  is  required,  and  this 
kind  also  copies  best  in  books,  ituled  paper  is 
not  desirable,  for  the  machine  makes  its  own 
line,  and  (he  spaciiig  between  the  lines  seldom  if 
ever  corresponds  with  the  ruled  spacing. 

Type-Writer  Inks,  have  a  glycenn  body. 
and  usually  are  dyed  with  anilines.  Purple  is  the 
brightest  and  most  penetrating  hue.  and  is  the 
most  frequently  used.  The  colors  fade  accord- 
to  the  exposure  to  lighL  An  impression  may 
fade  in  an  hour  or  tvfo  if  exposed  to  a  bright 
sunlight,  while  in  the  dark  it  may  endure  for 
years.  Ribbons  of  all  colors  are  prepared,  the 
■■  indelible  copyable  "  having  the  preference. 

Manifolding. — By  the  use  of  carbon  paper,  or 
manifold  sheets,  several  copies  can  be  taken  at 
one  working.  Care  must  lie  used  in  arranging 
the  sheets,  else  the  mislaid  sheet,  as  well  as  its 
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le  carbon - 

iied  siJe  of  the  carbon  paper  is  to  be  so  kill  that 
its  impress  will  be  given  as  if  it  were  ticting  in 

iilace  of  the  ribbon,  consequently,  in  laying  the 
olds  the  alternnte  sheets  must  in  all  cases  be 
laid  with  the  carbon  side  up.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  them  evenly  adjusted,  lest  the 
edges  Itccome  blurred  or  soiled.  A  book  of  ah 
teraate  white  and  colored  le&vea  is  made,  and 
put  into  the  lype-writer  as  if  a  single  sheet. 
For  special  purposiea  thin  oiled  paper  is  employed 
tor  duplicate?,  with  double  carbon  paper,  set- 
ting off  on  both  sides,  the  work  boin^  readable 
through  the  oiled  sheets.  The  ribbon  is  removed 
to  save  its  interference  with  the  sharper  impres- 
sions. From  twenty  to  thirty  copies  have  oeen 
secured  by  this  procedure.  Altboush  black  is 
the  color  ordinarily  used,  the  set-oO  sheets  are 
readily  colored  with  aniline  dyes. 

The  Stenograph  or  Shortnand  MachlDe.— 
The  stenograph  is  the  invention  of  M.  M.  Bar- 
tholomew, who  was  court  stenographer  at  Belle- 
Tille,  111.,  near  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  secured  under 
letters  issued  May  20,  1879,  followed  by  several 
others  as  improvements  were  suggested.  It  has 
achieved  msAed  success.  It  is  a  small  machine, 
consisting  of  5  writing  keys,  each  carrying  a 
marker.  There  is  a  spacing  kev,  a  paper  guide, 
an  inked  ribbon,  with  reels  for  holding  it,  a  de- 


■e  V-shaped,  and  one  is  straight.  All  the  letters 
uan  be  made  either  with  the  right  hand  or  the 
left.  The  4  finper  pieces  on  the  left  of  the  key- 
board are  duplicates  of  tho.oe  on  the  right,  and 


make  the  same  marks  on  the  paper  Those  on 
the  left  are  operated  by  the  Angers  of  the  left 
hand,  and  those  on  the  right  by  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand.  Thestra  ght  key  is  operated  by 
either  thumb.  The  spacing  key  moves  the  jiaper 
without  making  any  mark  on  it.  The  pos.^ibili- 
tieaof  mechanical  writingwere  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  as  early  as 
1873.  Sentences  were  analyzed,  the  average 
number  of  letters  to  the  word  essential  to  legi- 
bility estimated,  and  lie  endeavored  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  distinct  movements  of  the  fingers 
of  expert  telegraphers  and  musicians.  The  re- 
sult of  his  labor  was  a  machine  so  meile  that  the 
complete  alphabet  is  produced  with  either  hand 
and  the  hands  used  alternately  in  writing,  as  the 


feet  are  in  walking.     The  problem   was  thus 

solved.  The  idea  of  V-shaped  keys  soon  pre- 
sented itself,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  tbeteksibiljty 
of  the  undertaking.  His  work  proceeded  slowly 
but  early  in  1879  a  machine  was  in  writing  or- 
der. The  first  person  to  put  it  into  practice  use 
was  Henry  Thwing.  of  Belleville,  IIL,  who.  in 
September,  1879,  began  work  as  a  stencvtapher 
for  the  St.  Ijouis  branch  of  Fairbanks  &  Co.  In 
the  autumn  of  1881  the  inventor  began  using  it 
in  his  work  as  court  stenographer,  but  no  ex- 
tended effort  was  made  to  introduce  it  until  the 
autumn  of  1883,  when  a  company  was  formed  in 
St.  Louis  called  the  United  States  Stenograph 
Company.  At  this  time  about  80  instruments 
had  been  sold,  chieHy  through  the  efforts  of  the 
inventor,  while  still  continuing  his  regnlar  work. 
The  spelling  employed  differs  fmm  the  common 
spelling  chiefly  in  the  omission  of  the  silent  let- 
ters and  unnecessary  vowels,  with  a  strong  lean- 
ing toward  phonetics.  Owing  to  the  mechanical 
uniformity  of  the  characters  produced,  the  work 
performed  by  the  use  of  the  machine  is  more  ac- 
curate than  pen  and  pencil  shorthand.    There 


than  ordinary  shorthand  It  can  also  be  used 
without  looking  at  it,  enabling  the  operator  to 
look  at  the  person  speaking  while  writing  what 
he  says,  and  to  keep  his  eyes  on  a  book  or  paper 
while  copying  extracts  from  it. 

The  ColnmbU  Type- Writer.— This  U  the 
invention  of  Charles  Spiro,  of  New  York  cilv, 
firet  patented  July  28,  1885.  Mr.  Spiro  was 'a 
watch  and  chronometer  maker,  and  had  won 
reputation  as  an  inventor  of  watch  ma<;hinerT, 
In  his  type-writing  mechanism  he  sought  a  per- 
fect alignment  and  to  have  the  words  printed 
in  view.  The  base  of  the  instrument  is  of  metal. 
Two  sizes  are  mnde.  The  No.  1  complete  weighs 
about  3  pounds,  is  9  inches  long,  2^  inches  wide. 
and  6  inches  high,  printing  only  capital  lettem. 
No.  2  weighs  with  its  case  4|  pounds,  and  prints 
both  capitals  and  lower-case.  There  are  2  disks, 
1  vertical  and  revolving,  the  other  horiiontal 
and  stationary.  The  vertical  has  printer's  type 
driven  'nto  its  periphery,  and  moves  over  a  riio- 
be  -co  ered  cylinder  platen.  On  the  left  of  the 
nstrument  is  a  projecting  frame  and  a  milled 
groove  in  which  runs  the  paper  carriage.  From 
the  back  of  the  frame,  between  two  standards,  a 


ma  o  a  m  is  fitted  with  a  beveled  tooled  Inck- 
ng  wheel,  back  of  which  is  a  space  ring  cont  .lo- 
ng as  many  different  depressions  as  there  are 
w  dths  of  letters.  It  is  so  placed  that  each  letter 
s  opposite  the  proper  depression  on  the  Inrkine 
wheel  and  when  printed  takes  up  the  space  thai 
its  thickness  requires.  This  feature  belongs  to 
no  other  type-writing  machine  heretofore  known, 
and  entirely  eliminates  the  peculiar  apfiearaiicr 
recognized  as  a  characteristic  of  type-writing  in 
general.  The  alignment  is  perfect,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  printed  page  is  as  if  done  in  a 
Crinting-oQlce.  The  operator  turns  the  niMxr 
andle  on  the  vertical  disk,  until  the  indei  fin- 
ger on  the  dial  wheel  points  to  the  required  let- 
ter, presses  down,  and  the  letter  is  mads.  The 
inking  apparatus  consists  of  a  round  pad,  te- 
Tolving  on  a  shaft  fitted  to  the  inner  arm. 
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The  Colombia  Music  Type-VTriter.— This  The  National  T?pe- Writer.— This  was  in- 

also  is  the  invention  of  Charles  Spiro,  and  was  vented  by  H.  H.  Unz,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
patented  Dec  1.  1885.  The  music  written  by  classed  among  the  "  basket "  machines,  is  9  by 
this  instrument  is  the  exact  equal  of  a  printed  12  inches  On  the  table,  and  7i  inches  in  heie^ht. 
sheet,  and  can  be  adapted,  by  a  special  device,  to  The  key-board  is  on  a  curved  line,  the  miadle 
print  in  the  words  of  a  song  bv  the  use  of  an  of  the  curve  being  nearest  the  operator.  There 
additional  type  wheel.  The  mechanism  is  small  are  29  keys,  each  corresponding  type  hammer 
and  delicate.  It  is  4^  inches  in  length,  2  inches  being  triple  headed,  or  containing  three  charac- 
ill  width,  and  2^  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  ^  ters.  The  keys  are  are  of  black  composition, 
a  pound.  There  is  a  disk,  a  handle,  and  a  base,  inlaid  with  white  characters,  and  arranged  in 
That  is  apparently  all.  The  disk  contains  on  its  banks,  formed  of  short  circular  segments.  The 
|)eriphery  the  requisite  characters,  and  a  dial  on  carriage  is  not  hinged,  and  is  of  light  movement, 
the  inner  face  contains  the  representation  of  the  sliding  back  and  forth  without  using  any  ** re- 
character  that  is  produced  when  the  disk  is  de-  lease  key.  Paper  of  any  width  may  be  used 
pressed  opposite  the  index.    The  disks  are  3,  and  fed  in  without  raising  the  carriage.   An  an- 

1  containing  the  notes,  1  for  inserting  acciden-  tomatic  pointer  enables  the  operator  to  "  set " 
tais,  and  1  for  signatures  and  barring.  the  instrument  at  any  given  point  without  men- 

The  People's  Type- Writer.— This  was  in-  tal  measuring  or  reckoning.  The  ribbon  spools 
vented  by  6yron  A.  Brooks,  previously  men-  are  removable  almost  instantly,  permitting  dif- 
tioned.  It  employs  a  fixed  upright  type  wheel,  ferent  colored  inks  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper, 
with  two  rows  of  type,  and  a  shift  Key.  The  There  are  two  scales,  the  graduations  running  in 
platen  carrying  the  paper  is  in  a  vibrating  the  same  direction.  The  "  dip "  of  the  keys  is 
frame,  and  the  impression  is  made  by  pressing  exactly  alike,  and  the  touch  can  be  varied  by  the 
the  platen  against  the  type  wheel.  The  letter  or  "  flnger-key  tension  screw." 
character  desired  is  indicated  by  an  oscillating  The  Smith  Premier. — The  product  of  Alex- 
arm,  provided  with  a  gear  at  one  end  and  a  ander  Brown,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  has  no 
finger  piece  at  the  other  lying  over  a  curved  shifting  key,  but  a  double  bank  of  letter  keys, 
letter  plate.  The  platen  is  vibrated  bv  a  fin-  as  in  the  Caligraph.  In  all,  there  are  76  keys, 
gcr  key  under  the  control  of  the  left  hand,  which  in  two  sets — the  capitals  above  and  the  lower  case 
also  operates  the  space  key  and  shift  key.  An  below,  but  laid  in  the  same  order,  so  that  only 
inked  ribbrm  incloses  the  cyclinder,  or  a  pad  one  set  of  keys  has  to  be  learned.  The  shape  of 
may  be  used,  and  the  writing  is  always  in  sight,  the  key-boanl  is  rectangular,  and  the  keys  are 
There  is  a  **  combination  ribbon "  of  red  and  in  straight  rows  in  all  directions.  The  lower- 
black,  so  arranged  that  all  capital  letters  can  be  case  keys  are  white ;  the  upper  ones,  with  the  fig- 
jtrinted  in  red,  and  all  small  letters  in  back,  ures and  the  punctuation,  etc.,  marks,  are  black. 
The  type  on  the  cylinder  are  copper  faced.  It  is  There  are  no  wooden  levers  or  *•  shift "  keys 
the  only  small  machine  that  uses  a  ribbon.  of  any  kind.    The  ribbon  is  fed  diagonally  the 

The  Tost. — A  basket  machine  which  chro-  length  of  the  line.  When  the  carriage  is  drawn 
nologically  follows  the  Caligraph.  It  is  much  bacK  to  begin  another  line,  the  ribbon  is  drawn 
lighter  than  the  Remington,  weighing  but  16  lengthwise  about  the  width  of  the  type;  conse- 
TMiunds,  with  a  base  of  11  by  13  inches,  and  a  quently  the  entire  surface  is  used.  A  peculiar 
height  of  9  inches.  It  is  the  product  of  G.  W.  N.  "  rocking-shaft "  mechanism  transmits  the  power 
Yost,  so  long  identified  with  the  Remington  and  from  the  key  to  the  type  bars  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Caligraph.  The  distinguishing  features  in  the  leverage  is  the  same  for  eveiT  key  in  the 
the  new  machine  are  (1)  the  absence  of  the  inked  board.  The  type-bars  are  mounted  upon  hard- 
ribbon — the  printing  being  done  directly  from  ened  steel  conical  bearings,  and  are  all  If  inch 
the  type ;  (2)  a  double  alphabet— capitals  and  in  length,  so  that  a  perfect  alignment  is  maiu- 
Inwer  case — an  outgrowth  of  the  idea  embodied  tained.  Another  new  feature  is  the  locking 
in  the  Caligraph,  and  occupying  much  less  space ;  mechanism  at  the  end  of  a  line,  so  that  when  the 
(3)  there  ar«3  on  the  key-board  78  characters,  on  line  is  finished  all  the  keys  are  locked,  and  if  the 

2  banks  of  keys ;  the  keys  are  composition,  with  operator  has  omitted  to  notice  the  bell  he  is 
inlaid  letters,*  etc.,  smooth  surface,  and  slightly  prevented  from  striking  several  letters  one  upon 
concave,  the  lower-case  being  black  letters  on  a  the  other  and  ruining  an  otherwise  perfect  page, 
white  base,  and  the  capitals  a  white  letter  on  a  The  line-spacing  mechanism  is  greatly  simplified. 
I>lack  base;  (4)  the  center  guide  is  an  original  In  the  bottom  of  the  basket  is  a  circular  brush, 
feature  in  the  machine,  and  gives  an  absolute  which  cleans  all  the  type  simultaneously. 

and  perfect  alignment.  Each  type  bar,  as  it  ap-  The  Barlock  Tjrpe- Writer  is  the  invention  of 
proaches  the  paper  for  the  impression,  is  received  Charles  Spiro.  It  is  on  the  inverted  semi-basket 
by  the  center  guide  and  firmly  directed  to  its  principle.  The  type  bars  strike  downward,  the 
proper  adjustment.  There  is  no  perceptible  dIow  oeing  given  on  a  cylinder,  over  which,  at 
friction,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  type  faces  to  the  moment  of  impact,  an  inked  ribbon  is  inter- 
strike  against  the  guide  or  against  each  other,  posed,  then  retreating  immediately,  leaving  the 
the  beveling  preventing.  The  "pointer"  is  whole  line  in  full  view.  The  key-board  has  a 
simplified  to  the  last  degree,  and  dispenses  with  double  bank  giving  a  separate  key  for  each  char- 
the  necessity  for  mental  reckoning.  The  essen-  acter.  The  machine  is  made  in  two  sizes,  fools- 
tial  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  Yost  cap  and  brief.  The  Barlock  derives  its  name 
over  its  predecessors  is  that  its  type  bars  and  from  a  small  half-circle  of  conical  phosphor- 
connections  are  made  loose  and  not  rigid,  so  that  bronze  pins  immediately  guarding  the  place 
wear  makes  practically  no  difference  in  the  where  the  types  strike  the  paper.  As  each  type 
alignment,  which  is  controlled  entirely  by,  and  bar  descends  to  print,  it  must  pass  between  two 
dependent  upon,  the  common  center  guide.  of  the  pins,  where  it  is  held  firmly  at  the  moment 
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of  printing,  thus  securing  perfect  alignment.  A  are  arranged  9n  the  arc  in  front  A  pointer  in- 
novel  feature  is  a  rubber  banding  fitted  to  the  dicates  the  character  desired,  the  movement  of 
feeding  bar,  so  that  no  matter  how  frequently  the  pointer  turns  a  vertical  printing  wheel  at  tht- 
the  paper  may  be  carried  back  and  fortn  the  base  of  the  pointer,  and  the  impression  is  given 
alignment  is  not  disturbed.  by  pressing  a  lever  with  one  of  the  fingers  of  the 

The  Anderson  Reporting  Machine.— This  left  hand.  The  inking  is  by  a. pad. 
machine  for  reporting  in  printed  shorthand  is  The  Capital  Type-Writer,  was  invented  by 
the  invention  of  George  Kerr  Anderson,  of  Mem-  C.  T.  Moore,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  was  th«- 
phis,  Tenn.,  patented  in  1885.  The  machine  dif-  first  to  raise  the  unL  from  a  single  letter  or  loa- 
fers from  the  stenograph  in  using  a  broad  strip  otype  to  a  complete  line  of  justified  matter  in 
of  paper,  and  in  printing  letters  instead  of  marks,  printing,  and  his  invention  forms  the  basis  for 
There  are  13  keys,  5  of  which  arc  struck  by  the  the  construction  of  several  type-setting  machines, 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  hand  on  either  side,  The  Capital  prints  from  a  type  wheel  revolving: 
2  by  the  outer  portion  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  in  one  direction,  the  striking  of  a  key  co-oper- 
and the  dot  by  a  slight  movement  of  either  ating  to  bring  the  corresponding  character  to 
thumb.  As  the  svstem  is  based  on  the  system  the  printing  point  for  imprinting  ir,  the  touch 
of  phonography,  the  aim  is  to  write  only  the  con-  of  the  next  representative  key  printing  the  leltrr 
sonants  of  a  word,  and  to  indicate  the  class  of  previously  set,  and  designating  the  charact4r 
the  accented  vowels.  To  form  the  other  letters  corresponding  to  such  key.  This  mode  of  oper- 
of  the  alphabet  the  small  letters  k,  m,  t,  and  h,  ation  has  for  its  primary  object  an  increase  of 
are  combined  arbitrarily,  thus :  h  t  m  (read  from  speed,  since  it  allows  the  type  carrier  to  mov»> 
right  to  left)  equals  B ;  t  m  equals  D ;  h  t  m  k  from  the  letter  printed  to  the  character  desi^- 
equals  Sh ;  h  t  equals  Th,  etc.  The  figures  also  nated  while  the  nand  of  the  operator  is  pas^in^ 
enter  into  the  combination;  the  dot  represen  s  to  the  next  succeeding  key.  Incident  to  (hi^ 
a,  an,  and,  or  I,  according  to  context  In  all  mode  of  operating  there  are  minor  advantage, 
there  are  125  contractions  and  abbreviations  in  among  which  is  clearness  of  impression  and  the 
the  system  which  must  be  committed  to  mem-  correction  of  errors  incident  to  striking  of  a  key 
ory.  Each  stroke  of  the  fingers  represents  a  not  intended  if  the  error  is  discovered  befon- 
word,  when,  by  an  automatic  movement,  the  the  next  key  of  the  series  has  been  depres8«>4l. 
sheet  of  paper  is  moved  forward,  and  the  line  as  the  letter  represented  by  the  key  erroiu*- 
presented  for  the  succeeding  word.  -ously  struck  has  only  been  brought  to  the  print - 

Tlie  Grown  Type- Writer,  the  invention  of  ing  point  by  the  act  of  depressing  the  key,  the 
Byron  A.  Brooks.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  machine  being  provided  with  a  button  re- 
Crown  is  a  type  wheel  held  in  a  vibrating  frame,  semblin^  an  organ  stop,  which,  with  connecting 
with  a  letter-plate  and  finger  piece  attached  to  a  mechanism,  is  adapted  to  suspend  the  action  of 
rack  which  meshes  into  a  pinion  on  the  type-  the  press  and  the  movement  of  the  paper  car- 
wheel  shaft,  and  rotates  it  to  bring  the  proper  riage  while  the  operator  depresses  the  right  key. 
character  into  position.  The  frame  is  then  de-  the  action  of  which  causes  the  type  carriers  U* 
pressed  by  a  lever  worked  by  the  other  hand,  the  remove  the  letter  erroneously  brought  into  po>i- 
wheel  striking  the  paper  on  top  of  a  platen.  It  tion  and  to  bring  the  correct  character  to  the 
inks  with  a  pan,  and  the  writing  is  always  in  sight,  printing  point.    The  advantages  of  Una  machine 

The  Morris  Type-Writer,  the  invention  of  are  its  use  of  printer*s  type  and  spacing  hu-H 
Robert  Morris,  of  Kansas.  A  swinging  and  character  according  to  its  width,  pnnting  dire<-r 
reciprocating  platen  carriage  carries  the  type,  from  the  face  of  the  type,  which  are  inked  with 
which  are  made  of  India-rubber.  A  guide  pin  is  printer's  ink  properly  distributed  thereon  by 
used  to  convey  the  type,  which  enters  a  counter-  composition  rollers  (such  as  are  used  in  print- 
sunk  hole  in  the  platen.  There  are  as  many  holes  ing  offices).  If  a  wheel  containing  type* writer 
as  letters  and  characters.  A  peculiarly  shaped  characters  requiring  uniform  spacing  should  lie 
finger  points  out  and  guides  the  letters  required,  substituted  for  the  printer's  type  carrier,  the 
Underneath  the  type  is  an  inking  pad.  Forty-  spacing  would  adjust  it^lf  to  such  characters 
five  characters  are  used,  and  different  and  inter-  so  that  the  work  would  resemble  ordinary  type 
changeable  styles  are  provided  for  use  on  the  writing  of  the  best  quality.  The  work  of  this 
same  machine.  machine  is  constantly  in  sight  of  the  opem- 

The  Victor  Type- Writer  weighs  about  5^  tor,  each  letter  being  before  the  eye  as  soon  a» 

pounds,  occupies  a  ^pare  of  8  by  12  inches,  and  printed.    Its  weight  is  about  20  pounds.    The 

IS  especially  adapted  for  use  on  the  knees  while  construction  is  covered  by  an  elatx^rate  pat^'iit 

riding  in  cars,  etc.    The  letters  and  characters  containing  103  claims,  issued  Jan.  21,  ISSK). 
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UNITED  STATES.  The  Administration 
and  the  Jndiciarr. — On  April  8  a  congres- 
sional comnnssion  W^an  it  inquiry  into  the 
methods  of  landing  emigrants  in  New  York.  On 
April  18  the  New  York  State  Emigration  Com- 
missioners surrendered  their  functions  to  the 
Government  Commf^sion.  A  temporary  govern- 
ment was  granted  on  April  21  to  Oklahoma,  and 
on  the  2dd  the  Oklahoma  bill  passed  the  Senate. 


The  Pan-Electric  suit  was  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  favor  of  ex-Attomey-Generil 
Garland  on  April  21.  On  the  25th  the  conces- 
sional investigation  of  the  Clayton-Breckenridp" 
election  contest  in  Arkansas  was  begim  at  Little 
Rf>ck.  The  munler  of  the  United  States  mar- 
shal in  Florida,  which  was  discussed  earnestly  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  impelled  the  President, 
on  April  27,  to  issue  a  proclamation  that  Federal 
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officers  must  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  dulies.  On  April  28  the  UniUd 
States  Supreme  Court  decUrea  the  Iowa  law  (or 
the  seizure  ot  liquor  in  original  packages  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitutional  provision  for  free- 
lium  of  commerce  between  the  States.  The 
itressed-beff  law  of  Minnesota  was  declared  un- 
mnstitutional  on  Maj  19.  Secretary  Tracy  con- 
firmed on  that  date  the  suspension  of  Com- 
nuuiiler  McCalla  from  the  navy  for  three  years. 
On  May  £8  a  national  convention  of  State  rail- 
mad  coromi»sionets  met  in  Washington.  The 
bill  to  admit  Idaho  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  July  3.  the  WyoraiuK  bill  on  July  10. 

A  board  of  ofUcers  of  the  army  to  reorganize 
the  Signal  Service  met  in  Washington  on  Kov. 
II.  the  day  on  which  the  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  was  pub- 
lished.   A  conference  of  afflciajs  of  the  Navy 


f>ep&Ttment  and  of  ship  builders  and  steet  manu- 
facturers was  held  in  Washington  in  October 
with  reference  to  the  building  of  vessels  for  the 
L'liited  States  navy.  Mayor  Grant's  demand  for 
n  re-enumeration  of  the  population  of  New  York 
city  was  refused  by  the  Census  Bureau  on  Oct. 
17,  and  on  Nov.  6  Secretary  Noble  refused  a 
xecond  request  of  the  mayor  of  the  citv.  On 
Oct.  31  Judge  Caldwell,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  de- 


hy  the  President  on  Aug.  8,  In  Philadelphia, 
Judge  Reed  decided  that  the  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  was  unconstitutional  In  so  far  as 
it  applied  to  merchandi^  brought  from  other 
States  and  sold  without  breaking  the  original 
packages.  A  formal  announcement  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Eiposition,  to  be  held  in 
Chicneo  in  1893,  was  made  in  a  proclamation 
if^ucu  by  President  Harrison  on  Dec.  24. 

On  Feb.  12  the  Senat*  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Oen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan  as  Indian  Com- 
missioner. As  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  the 
Slace  of  R.  W.  Sherman,  who  resigned,  Presi- 
ent  Harnson  named  Lawrence  D.  Huntington, 
of  New  York.  The  death  of  Justice  Samuel  F, 
Miller  created  a  vacancy  in  the  t>ench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  the  President  filled  by 


appointing  Judge  Henry  B.  Brown,  of  Hichiinn. 

whose  name  he  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  Dec. 
S3.  Qeorge  R.  Davis  was  selected  as  Director- 
General  of  the  World's  Fair  on  Sept.  IS. 

Henry  Billiu|!«  Bron'n,  ihcHuorestor  to  JusUw  Miller, 
wiw  born  in  Lee,  Maea.,  March  2  IBSS.  He  Kar. 
(graduated  at  Vale  in  1856,  atiidied  law,  went  to  De- 
troit, Mich.,  beoune  a  eonnpicuoua  member  of  t lit 
bar,  and  liter  a  while  wsa  appointed  diBtriat  at- 
torney. Id  186S  he  became  circuit  jud^  of  WaytH' 
County.  ThiB  office  he  beld  until  he  waa  ap]wiDlcd 
judge  of  the  United  States  lourt  tor  the  eiietem  dix- 
trictnllheSiitli  Circuit  bv  Prenident  Grant  on  March 
19,  ISTfi.  At  the  district  court  in  Detroit  he  had  to 
sdjudioite  oD  B  (Treat  number  of  admirally  ciuies,  and 

authorities  in  tJiie  braiicn  of  the  law. 

Foreign  Relationti.~The  tripartite  treaty 
between  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain  respecting  Samoa  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  Feb.  4.  On  Feb.  12  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  resolution  to  congratiilale 
the  new  republic  of  Brazil.  The  new  treatv  of 
extradition  with  England  was  rntified  on  Feb. 
18.  The  lease  of  the  Ru^ian  seal  ii^lands  to  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  was  renewed  on 
Feb.  18  by  the  St.  Petersburg  government  an- 
thorif  ies.  The  views  of  the  Russian  Government 
on  the  Bering  Sea  question  were  communicated 
to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  on  Feb. 
2S.  The  representatives  of  ten  American  repub- 
lics signed  the  international  arbitration  treaty 
at  the  Pnn-American  Congress  in  Washington  on 
April  28,  Un  the  20th  the  bill  to  extend  the 
modut  viveridt  with  the  United  States  passed  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  The  treaty  with  the  Sa- 
moan  Government  was  signed  at  Apia  on  April 
II).  On  May  19  Secretary  Blaine  sent  a  letter  to 
Congress  recommending  an  inter-continenlal 
railway.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed 
to  visit  the  Alaska  seal  fisheries  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  scheme  of  an  international  American 
banli  discussed  by  the  Pan-American  Congrest^ 
was  presented  on  May  27  to  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress in  a  message  of  the  President,  and  the  re- 
port on  a  customs  union  of  the  republics  wan 
transmitted  on  June  19.  On  July  2  a  messase 
to  Congress  from  President  Harrison  urgeii  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  fticilitate  postal  and 
cable  communications  with  Central  and  South 
America,  and  on  the  12th  he  approved  the  rn[>ort 
of  the  Pan-American  Coneress  on  moneiarr 
union.  Inmcdiately  after  the  adjoumment  of 
the  International  American  Conference  the  del- 
egates of  eleven  of  the  nations  represented  by 
virtue  of  their  plenipotentiary  powers  formally 
accepted  in  the  name  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments the  proposed  plan  for  submitting  all  dis- 
putes between  them  to  arbitration  before  resort- 
ing to  arms.  The  remaining  governments  have 
till  April  81,  1891,  to  signify  their  accession  and 
to  sign  the  treatv.  which  will  then  be  submitted 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  ratificntiou. 
These  covernmentii  are  Ihe  Argentine  Republic. 
Chili,  Hayti,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  Peru.  In 
conformity  with  the  desire  of  the  conferenci-. 
President  Harrison  transmitted  to  the  European 
governments  the  recommendations  concerning 
the  adoption  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  The  recommendations 
respecting  the  survey  of  a  route  for  an  intercon- 
tinental railroad  were  udopled  by  C'onglTss.  which 
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Appropriated  (65,000  as  the  share  of  the  United 
states  in  the  surrey  for  the  flr»t  year.  Similar 
action  was  Uken  by  the  governments  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ee- 
UAtlor,  Mexico,   Paraguay,  Peru,  anil  Venezuela. 


In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congress  the 
President  sent  invitations  for  a  meeting  of  del- 
egates to  consider  the  establishment  nf  an  inter- 
national monetary  union  to  assemble  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1SB1. 
The  reoommendationE  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  bureau  of  information  at  Wash- 
ington were  approved  by  Congress,  and  the 
bureau  has  been  organized  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  prHparatioi.  of  a  code  of  nomencla' 
ture  for  articles  of  merchandise  exported  and 
imported  was  begun,  and  when  completed  it  will 
be  submitted  to  the  several  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  conference.  Congress  atlopted 
also  the  recommendations  in  regard  to  reciproc- 
ity treaties,  and  authorized  the  President  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  free  exchange  of 
certain  products  nith  the  coujitries  of  South  and 
Central  America. 

Robert  Adams,  Jr.,  was  nominated  minister 
tn  Brazil  on  Jan.  SO,  anil  conllrmcd  by  the  Senate 
■>n  Feb.  11.  Charles  Bmorv  Smith  was  nomi- 
nated minister  to  Kussia  on  Feb.  10.  Adam  E. 
King,  of  Maryland,  was  appointed  consul-gen- 
i-ral  at  Paris  on  July  3.  On  Sept.  38  the  Pres- 
ident sent  in  the  name  of  E.  fiurd  Onibb,  of 
New  Jersey,  as  minister  to  Spain,  and  that  of 
1-Uwin  H.  Conger,  of  Iowa,  as  minister  to  Brazil, 
Mr.  Adams  having  resigned,  and  both  appoint- 
ments were  promptly  approved  by  the  Senate, 
As  members  of  the  International  Railway  Com- 
mission he  nominated,  on  Sept.  20,  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Qcorge  M.  Pullman,  of  Illinois, 
and  Henry  H.  Davis,  o(  We^t  Virginia.  P'or  the 
vacant  Portuj^uese  legation  he  selected,  on  Sept. 
;».  George  S,  Bntehellor,  of  New  York. 

The  Armj.— The  armv  of  the  United  States 
in  1890  had  2,170  officers  on  the  list  and  a  total 
force  ot  35,330  enlisted  men.  In  the  23  infantry 
reRiments.  of  which  2  are  colored,  there  were  &?'? 
oincers  and  12,125  men;  the  10  regiments  of 
cavalry,  3  ot  them  colored  troi)[>s,  had  433  oMccrs 
rr  DiTkl  J.  Knwn, 


frig.-t 

was  adjutant- general  of  the   army :  Brig.-Gfn. 
"■  '  —-....        ouartermaster-gBoeral  1 

litri.   paymaster-general ; 


and 6.060 men;  theSregimentsof  artillery.of  IS 
batteries  each,  contains]  282  officers  and  3.675 
men;  and  the  batt«lion  of  engineers,  recniiling 
parties,  ordnance  department,  hospital  service. 
Indian  scouts,  Military  Academy,  signal-serric^ 
detachment,  and  ilifferent  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministrative bervice  numbered  S>9  officen  and 
3.370  men.  Maj.-Qcn.  John  M.  Schofteld,  com- 
manding the  arrnv,  has  his  headquarters  u 
Washington.  Majl-Oen.  Oliver  O.  Uoward  wa.~ 
in  commaiKl  of  the  military  division  of  the  At- 
lantic, occupied  by  2  regiments  of  infantry  and 
4  of  artillery.  Maj.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Milea'com- 
manded  the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  where  19 
regiments  of  infantry  and  7  of  cavalry  are  sta- 
tioned. The  Department  of  Dakota  was  in  com- 
mand of  Brig.-Oen.  Thomas  II.  Kuger.  The 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  occupied  by  4  regiments 
of  infantry.  3  of  cavalry,  and  1  of  artillery,  was 
commanded  by  Brig.-Uen.  John  Gibbon.'  The 
commands  in  the  other  military  dRpKrlments 
were  distributed  as  follow :  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  Brigt-Qen.  Wesley  Merritt ;  Depart- 
ment ot  Texas,  Brig.-Gen.  David  S.  Stanley:  De- 
ertmeiit  of  the  Columbia.  Brig.-Gen.  John  Gib- 
n;  Department  o(  the  Platte,  Brig.-Gen.  John 
R.  Brooke;  Department  of  Arizona,  Brig.-Gen. 
A.  McD.  MeCook.     Brig.-Gen.  John  C.  Kelton 

Kliutant  „ 
Richard  N.  Bach  elder,  i 
Brig.-Gen.  William  Smitl 
Brig.-Gen.  Beekman  Dn  Bari,-.  i 
eral;  Brig.-Gen.  C.  Sutherland,  surgeon -general : 
Brig.-Gen.  Adolphus  W.  Greely,  chief  signal 
officer;  Brig.-Oen.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  chief  of 
engineers;  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  C.  Breckinridp. 
inspector-general:  and  Col.  Ouido  N.  Lieber. 
acting  judge  advocate  general. 

Pensiong. — The  disbursements  on  account  of 
military  pensions  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  tSBO.  was  $10G.493.SOO.  The  number  ot  pen- 
sioners on  the  rolls  al  the  end  ot  the  year  ■«< 
6:j7,U44,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  4&319. 
Of  the  total  number,  3&3,S09  were  invalid  ei- 
soldiers.  an  increase  of  41.325:  ItH.^M  widoo^ 
of  soldiers,  an  increase  of  6,866 :  5.374  invalids 
of  the  navy,  an  increa-ie  of  72T;  2,460  widow* 
of  persons  who  had  served  in  the  navy,  an  in- 
crease of  184:  413survivorBof  theWarof  1812. 
adecreaseof  100;  8.610  widows  of  survivors  of 
1812,  a  decrease  of  1.354 ;  17,158  survirors  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  an  increase  of  03 ;  and  6.:^ 
widows  of  soldiers  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  an  in- 
crease of  5^8.  The  number  of  applications  Bird 
in  1890  WHS  1^1.044  and  the  number  of  claim" 
allowed  was  G«.6:j7.  of  which  50.305  wer«  clauDS  nf 
invalids  ami  14.013  ot  widows  and  others,  Th* 
average  annual  amount  of  the  pensions  on  the 
roll  at  the  end  ot  18S9~'90  was  |133.94. 

Postal  Serrice.— The  number  ot  post-ofBcfS 
on  June  30.  1890,  was  62.401,  an  increase  during 
the  vear  of  3,»0S.  The  revenue  of  the  deparimfni 
tor  the  year  1839-'90  was  960.882,097.  and  the  n- 
penditure|65,9.TO.717.  During  the  two  ve«rs  pre- 
ceding 14,073  postmasters  were  removed.  6^74  "f 
them  in  I880-'9a  The  number  of  new  appoinl- 
ments  for  the  two  yearn  was  36.6S0.  The  in- 
crease in  receipts  as  cnmpsreil  with  the  preriouii 
year  was  over  $4,750,000. 

Pnblic  Landti.— The  aggregate  area  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  States  andTerritoi'  ' 
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up  to  June  30,  1890,  was  986,084,675  acres,  and  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS.  The  elev- 
the  area  remaining  unsurveyed  was  829,419,472  enth  decennial  census  of  the  United  States. 
acres,  including  unsurveyed  railroad,  school,  taken  in  1890,  promises  to  produce  better  re- 
swamp  land,  and  private  claims,  Indian  and  suits  than  any  investigation  of  the  kind  before 
ot  her  resen'ations,  and  the  mountain  areas  and  attempted.  The  act  authoiizing  it,  approved 
other  districts  unfit  for  settlement.  A  compara-  March  1,  1889,  provided  for  a  census  of  the 
tively  small  quantity  of  the  public  lands  suitable  population,  wealth,  and  industry  of  the  United 
for  homesteads  remain  available  under  the  laws  States,  to  be  taken  June  1, 1890.  It  was  enact- 
of  free  entry.  Alaska,  containing  369,529,600  ed  that  the  schedules  of  inquiries  should  be  the 
acres,  is  not  included  in  the  above  total.  The  same  as  those  provided  for  in  the  Revised  Stat- 
Govemment,  up  to  June  30, 1890,  had  patented  utes  of  1878,  as  amended  by  section  17  of  the 
to  States  for  wagon  roads  1.782,731  acres;  to  act  of  March  8, 1879,  "with  such  changes  of  the 
States  for  canals,  4,424,073  acres ;  to  States  and  subject  matter,  emendations,  and  modifications 
corporations  for  railroads,  51,379,846  acres ;  and  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
unaer  river-improvement  grants,  1,406,210  acres;  Interior,  it  bemg  the  intent  of  this  section  to 
total,  58,992.3dO  acres.  The  number  of  acres  give  to  said  Secretary  full  discretion  over  the 
entered  under  the  homestead  act  in  1890  was  form  of  the  schedules  of  such  inquiries."  Among 
5,531,678,  compared  with  6,029,230  in  1889,  6,-  other  changes  made  before  final  issue  of  the  new 
676,616  in  1888,  7,594,350  in  1887,  9,145,136  in  schedules,  it  was  required  to  be  ascertained  what 
1886,  7,415,886  in  1885,  and  7,831,510  in  1884.  language  was  spoken  bjr  each  person  enumerated ; 
The  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  timber  thelengthof  time  a  resident  of  the  United  States; 
culture  act  was  1,787,403  in  1890,  compared  with  if  naturalized,  and  if  naturalization  papers  had 
2,551,069  in  1888,  3,785,805  in  1887,  4,224,397  in  been  taken  out.  Questions  were  included  to  dis- 
1886,  5,391,309  in  1885,  4.755,006  in  1884,  and  4,-  cover  from  mothers  the  number  of  their  children, 
084,464  in  1883.  The  number  of  acres  transferred  and  of  such  number,  how  many  were  living.  Tlie 
to  actual  settlers  durinj^  1889-'90  was  19,000,000.  act  directed  that  the  names,  organizations,  and 
The  receipts  from  public  lands  were  $7,470,370.  length  of  service  of  those  who  had  served  in 

Indians.  —  The  Indian  population  of  the  the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps  of  the  United 
United  States  in  1890,  exclusive  of  the  five  civ-  States  in  the  civil  war,  and  who  were  survivors 
ilized  tribes  and  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  was  250,-  at  the  time  of  the  census  inquiry,  and  the  wid- 
48S,  Of  these,  67,586  were  clothed  wholly  and  ows  of  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines,  be  taken  on 
44,522  in  part  in  citizens'  dress,  21,576  could  a  special  schedule.  It  was  also  required  that  the 
read,  24,976  oould  speak  English  well  enough  population  schedule  should  include  an  inquirv 
for  ordinary  intercourse^  and  19,785  were  mem-  as  to  the  number  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  quacf- 
bers  of  Christian  churches.  The  number  of  roons,  and  octoroons.  The  Superintendent  of 
dwelling  houses  occupied  by  Indians  was  16,544,  Census  was  instructed  to  obtain  from  railroad 
and  167  church  buildings  were  provided  for  corporations,  incorporated  express  companies, 
them.  The  number  of  Indian  apprentices  was  telegraph  companies,  insurance  companies,  and 
570.  There  were  253  male  missionaries  in  the  all  corporations  or  establishments  reporting 
tribes.  The  number  of  births  during  1889-*90  products  other  than  agricultural  products,  re- 
was  5,181 ;  of  deaths,  4,719.  There  were  36  In-  ports  of  and  for  the  fiscal  vear  terminating  near- 
dians  killed  by  Indians,  13  killed  by  citizens,  and  est  to  the  first  of  June,  1890.  That  officer  was 
7  whites  killed  by  Indians  during  the  year;  and  also  authorized  to  collect  and  publish  statistics 
the  number  of  Indian  criminals  condemned  by  of  the  population,  industries,  and  resources  of  the 
civil  and  military  tribunals  was  666,  and  by  tri-  Territory  of  Alaska,  "with  such  fullness  as  he 
bal  tribunals  529,  while  234  crimes  were  com-  may  deem  expedient,  and  as  he  shall  find  prac- 
mitted  by  white  men  against  Indians.  The  In-  tieable  under  the  appropriations  made,  or  to  be 
clians  of  Alaska  are  estimated  to  number  37,000.  made,  for  the  expenses  of  the  eleventh  census.'' 
The  aggregate  area  of  the  various  Indian  reser-  Authority  was  given  to  collect  the  statistics  of 
rations  in  the  United  States  is  about  116,000,000  and  relating  to  the  recorded  indebtedness  of  pri- 
acres,  or  181,250  sqiiare  miles,  or  sufficient  to  vate  corporations  and  individuals,  such  statistic^) 
give  each  individual  Indian  over  750  acres.  Dur-  to  be  gathered  at  the  same  time  as,  or  prior  to. 
ing  1889  and  1890  arrangements  were  made  for  the  general  enumeration.  Information  as  to 
the  transfer  of  14,726,000  acres  of  the  Indian  animals  not  on  farms  was  called  for  from  official 
lands  to  the  Government.  sources.     In  section  9  of  the  act  the  Superin- 

On  Feb.  10  the  Sioux  Resor^•ation  in  South  tendent  of  Census  was  authorized  to  employ 

DakotA  was  opened  to  settlement  by  the  procla-  special  agents  or  other  means  to  make  an  enu- 

mation  of  President  Harrison.          '  meration  of  all  Indians  living  within  the  juris- 

Politieal   Conyentlons. — A   convention  of  diction  of  the  United  States,  and  obtain  infor- 

colored  men  met  in  Washington  which,  on  Feb,  mation  as  to  their  condition,  classifying  them  as 

6.  nominated  P.  B.  8.  Pinchback  as  candidate  to  Indians  taxed  and  Indians  not  taxed, 

for  the  presidency.     On  Feb.  18  the  National  It  was  definitely  stated  that  the  only  volumes 

Woman  Suffrage  Association  assemblecl  in  con-  to  be  prepared  and  published  in  connection  with 

vention  in  Washington.    The  Republican  Na-  the  census  should  relate  to  population  and  so- 

tional  Committee  came  together  at  Washington  cial  statistics  relating  thereto,  the  products  of 

on  May  27.    On  May  28,  and  the  following  aays,  manufactures,  mining,  and  agriculture,  mortal- 

a  reunion  of  Federal  and  Confederate  soldiers  ity  and  vital  statistics,  valuation  and  public  in- 

wns  held  at  Vicksburg.    A  national  convention  debtedness,  recorded  indebtedness,  railroad  cor- 

of  the  Farmers*  Alliance  began  at  Ocala,Fla.,  on  porations,  incorporated  express,  telegraph,  and 

Doc.  2  (see  the  article  Farmers'  Alliance,  in  insurance  companies,  a  list  of  the  names,  organi- 

this  volume).  zations,  and  length  of  service  of  surviving  sol- 
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(tiers,  sailors,  and   marines,  and  the  widows  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

The  appointment  of  exjierts  to  collect  special 
statistics  was  permitted  by  a  provision  of  sec- 
tion 18,  to  the  effect  that  the  Superintendent 
might  withhold  the  schedules  for  manufactur- 
ing, mininff,  and  social  statistics  from  the  enu- 
merators of  the  several  subdivisions,  and  might 
charge  the  collection  of  these  statistics  upon  ex- 
perts and  special  agents,  to  be  employed  with- 
out respect  to  locality.  The  employment  of 
experts  and  special  agents  to  investigate  and 
ascertain  the  statistics  of  the  manufacturing, 
railroad,  fishing,  mining,  cattle,  and  other  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  and  of  telegraph,  ex- 
press, transportation,  and  insurance  companies 
was  also  sanctioned. 

What  is  termed  the  special  work  of  the  census, 
branching  out  in  one  way  or  another  from  the  in- 
fonnation  contained  in  enumerators'  schedules, 
or  altoG^ether  separate  and  distinct  from  the  ques- 
tion of  population,  called  for  the  formation  of 
numerous  divisions,  each  placed  in  charge  of  a 
special  agent  or  chief  of  division.  To  show  the 
method  of  organization,  the  names  or  titles  of 
these  divisions  are  here  given :  Appointments, 
Disbursements  and  Accounts,  Geography,  Popu- 
lation, Vital  Statistics,  Church  Statistics^  Educa- 
tion, Pauperism  and  Crime,  Wealth,  Debt  and 
Taxation,  National  and  State  Finance,  Farms, 
Homes  and  Mortgages,  Agriculture,  Manufact- 
ures, Mines  and  Mining,  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
Transportation,  Insurance,  Printing  and  Station- 
ery, Special  Classes,  Alaska,  Indians,  Social  Sta- 
tistics of  Cities,  Revision  and  Results. 

The  titles  of  the  first  two  are  sufficient  to 
explain  the  nature  of  work  to  be  done.  The 
division  of  Geography  is  responsible  for  the 
proper  definitions  of  ail  boundaries,  and  the  ex- 
act location  of  every  place  referred  to  in  official 
census  maps  and  charts.  The  distribution  of 
population  in  latitude  and  longitude,  determina- 
tion of  the  center  of  population,  distribution  by 
drainage  basins  and  in  accordance  with  tempera- 
ture, rain  fall,  elevation  above  sea-level,  and 
certain  topographical  features  is  defined  and 
planned  as  part  of  the  general  work.  The  Pop- 
ulation division,  responsible  primarily  for  the 
work  of  enumerators,  then  undertakes  the  rece|>- 
tion  and  sorting  of  schedules,  with  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  preparation  of  exhibits  showing 
in  every  detail  the  preliminary  and  final  results 
of  the  census  proper.  In  addition  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  material  for  the  population  volume,  the 
task  of  compiling  the  volume  to  contain  the 
names,  organizations,  and  length  of  service  of 
those  who  served  in  the  army,  navy,  or  marine 
corps  in  the  civil  war,  and  who  were  survivors 
at  the  time  of  the  census  inquiry,  and  the  widows 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  will  be  carried 
out  in  this  division.  The  editing  of  this  latter 
work  includes  a  comparison  of  returns  received 
from  enumerators  wit n  the  records  of  the  Per  ^ion 
Office.  The  division  of  Vital  Statistics  accepts 
the  responsibility  of  giving  complete  an<l  ac- 
curate information  concerning  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths.  It  includes  special  studies  of  birth 
and  death  rates,  the  latter  in  relation  to  topog- 
raphy, drainage,  character  of  habitations,  over- 
crowding, poverty,  and  other  environments.  Sev- 
eral other  special  investigations  are  being  made. 
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Alab&roa 

Arizona 

Arluuiaas. 

California 

Colorado 

Conneoticat , 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida. 

Oeorgia , 

Idaho , 

Illinoia 

iDdiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa. 

Kanaaa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaKsachuaetts 

Michigan 

Mlnneaotn 

Misaiaslppi 

Miasoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  HampsUre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakuU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennaylvanit 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tezss 

UUh 

Vermont 

Vir^nla. 

Washington 

West  V&Rfnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Delaware  Bay 

Raritan   Bay  and    Lower 
Now  York...  

Total 


AKBA   IH  8<)UAKK  MTLM. 


OroM 


08,250 

118,020 

fi8.S50 

158,860 

108^ 

4,!HH> 

8,050 
70 
66,680 
59,475 
84.800 
66,650 
86.850 
81,400 
66.025 
82,060 
40,400 
48,720 
88.040 
12,210 

8,815 
68.916 
88,865 
46,810 
69,416 
146.080 
77,610 
110,700 

9,805 

7,815 
182,680 
49,170 
68,250 
70,796 
41,060 
89,080 
96,080 
46,815 

1,260 
80,570 
n,660 
42,060 
265.780 
84,970 

9,565 
42,450 
69,180 
84.790 
56,040 
97,890 
620 

100 


Wdcr  MT- 


8,025,600 


710 

100 

805 

24»0 

280 

146 

90 

10 

4,440 

495 

510 

G50 

440 

400 

660 

&» 

400 

8,800 

8,145 

8,860 

275 

1,485 

4,160 

470 

680 

TTO 

670 

960 

800 

860 

120 

1,560 

8,670 

000 

800 

2<H) 

1,470 

880 

165 

400 

800 

800 

8,490 

«,7S0 

480 

8.326 

8,800 

185 

1,500 

815 

620 

100 


6^600 


51,540 

112,9» 

58,04& 

15&.!l^ 

108,645 

4,t)i3 

l^ 

$0 

5i,i40 

5a,9» 

84,»0 

5«,(M 

85.910 

81,000 

56,475 

81,700 

40,000 

45,4:20 

89.S95 

9,6» 

8,040 

57,«0 

7B,M6 

46.840 

14^S10 

T&340 

109,740 

9,005 

7.455 

188,400 

47.00 

4a.5ao 
7aitf 

40,70 
88,00 
94.50 
44,965 
1,085 
8n,170 
7M90 
41,750 

40.125 


54.4*0 
91,575 


2,970,000 


The  scope  of  inquiry  under  the  heading  of  Chnrch 
Statistics  is  limited  to  organizations  or  societies?: 
church  edifices,  seating  capacity ;  value  of  church 
property,  and  number  of  communicants.  The 
division  of  Education  aims  to  secure  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the  public- 
school  system,  with  a  showing,  as  complete  as 
possible,  of  the  forces  engaged  in  education  in 
the  great  groups  of  public^  private,  and  parochial 
schools,  with  the  number  of  pupils.  A  special 
feature  will  be  the  enumeration  of  pupils  undt'i" 
occupations,  fn)m  which  cohuuns  or  tables  wiH 
be  prepared  showing  who  attended  school  as  re- 
ported by  the  patrons.  The  Pauj)erism  an<l 
Crime  division  will  furnish  a  survey  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  arrest,  namely,  the  police  and  the 
constabulary ;  of  conviction,  i.  e.,  courts  ha^'iI'!J 
criminal  jurisdiction ;  of  incarceration,  or  the 
prison  and  the  prisoner;  and  of  release  fi^"I 
jirison.  Reformatories  forjuvenile  offenders  an" 
others  will  be  dealt  with.  The  cost  of  pauperis'"* 
with  paupers  supporteii  in  almshouses,  will  '* 
shown  in  the  report.     The  division  of  Wealt^"* 
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lK.*bt.  and  Taxation  includes  in  its  inquiries  the 
valuation,  taxation,  and  indebtedness  of  all  mi- 
iior  civil  divisions,  with  exhibits  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  assets  and  liabilities.  National  and 
State  Finance  embrace  tables  and  texts  concern- 
ing the  past  and  present  financial  condition  of 
every  State  and  Territory,  with  exhibits  explain- 
ing fully  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  public 
moneys  in  every  foreign  country.  A  full  history 
<»f  all  national  loans  forms  part  of  the  general 
work.  The  principal  task  of  the  division  of 
Farms.  Hornet  and  Mortgages  is  to  discover  as 
fur  us  possible  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
]N^ple,  as  far  as  indicated  by  recorde<l  mort- 
gages, for  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1889,  the 
riuuiber  of  acres  of  agricultural  land,  and  the 
number  of  real -estate  holdings,  by  States  and 
minor  civil  divisions,  which  have  l)een  mortgaged 
in  each  year ;  and  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt 
pbuxd  upon  these  two  classes  of  real  estate  by 
years  and  by  counties  will  be  ascertained.  The 
amount  of  mortgage  debt  upon  agricultural  lands 
and  upon  village  and  city  real  estate,  with  rates 


of  interest  paid  upon  debt  secured  b^  real  estate, 
will  be  ^iven  for  each  county.  Agriculture,  as  a 
special  mquiry,  will  deal  with  the  productions 
of  meats,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  cereals,  devel- 
oping under  these  heads  for  the  past  ten  years 
the  results  obtained  in  the  tenth  census.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  forestry.  Special  reports 
will  be  made  on  horticulture,  viticulture,  irriga- 
tion, the  production  of  sugar,  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  fann  occupancy  pi*cvailing  in  the 
South.  The  division  of  Manufactures  is  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  including  such  specialties  as 
distilled  spirits,  electrical  appliances,  printing, 

Sublishing,  and  the  i)eriodical  press.  Mines  jind 
lining,  as  a  special  inquiry,  take  in  all  mineral 
resources,  treating  each  subject  more  exhaustively 
than  has  ever  wen  attempted.  The  divisions 
under  the  headings  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Trans- 
portation, and  Insurance  have  each  in  charge  a 
full  investigation  into  these  respective  subjects. 
Special  Classes  will  be  reported  on  in  tables  and 
texts  giving  all  particulars  as  to  the  insane, 
feeble-minded,  deaf,  blind,  and  sick.     Statistics 
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POPTLAnOII. 


Aiabftina. 


AriMaam 

AiiuuMW 

<.^fbniia 

OokMdo 

Coimectleut 

Debwaro 

Dtetrkt  orCk>lDinblB. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lillnois 


Indian  TerrltOTy. 

Iowa. 

Ranras 

Kontueky 

I^oistaoa 

Maine 

^riryland 

MaMacbofletts.. 

Michigan 

MiDoesota. 

MiaatMippI 

Mlaaotm 

Montana . . 

Nchraaka 

Xoirnda ... 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jer»ey 

New  Mexico  — 
New  York...  . 
North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania... . 
Rhode  Island . . . 
^oath  Carolina. . 
»outh  DakoU . . . 

Tennessee 

Tescaa, 

ruh 

Yermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Weat  Yirginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


I 


l2) 


Totals 


1890. 


1880. 


1,518,01T 

1,262,606 

21,989 

88,426 

09,620 

40,440 

1,128.179 

802,625 

1,208.180 

864,694 

412,198 

194,827 

746.268 

622,700 

168,498 

146,608 

2804)99 

177,624 

89U22 

269,498 

1,887,868 

1,542,180 

84386 

82,610 

8,S2«^1 

8,077,871 

2,11)2,404 

1,978,801 

182,984 

68,886 

•••••••• 

1.911.896 

1,624.616 

1,427,096 

996,096 

1,868,68.^ 

1,648,600 

1,118,687 

989,946 

661,086 

648,986 

1.042,890 

984,948 

2,288,048 

l,7b8,085 

2,093,889 

1,686.987 

1,801,826 

780,778 

1,289,600 

l,181v'i97 

2,679,184 

2,168380 

182.169 

89,159 

1,068,910 

452.402 

46.761 

62.266 

876,680 

816.991 

1.444,988 

1,181.116 

168.698 

119,665 

6.997.8.^8 

5,082,871 

1.617,947 

1,899,760 

182.719 

86,909 

8,fi72.816 

8.198,062 

61,884 

818,767 

174,7^9 

6.258,014 

4.2S2.H91 

846.606 

276,681 

1.161,149 

99.%677 

828,808 

9^268 

1.76T.6I8 

1.642,Sa9 

2,28,\62*^ 

1,591,749 

207.9<)5 

148.968 

»«.422 

882.286 

l,f66,980 

1,612,566 

849,890 

76,116 

762,794 

618,457 

l,f.86.S80 

,      l,815,4i>7 

60,706 

1           20,789 

62,S86.M8 

■    60,266,104 

1870. 


996,992 

"9,658 

484,471 

660347 

89,864 

587,464 

126,015 

181,700 

187,748 

1,184,109 

14,999 

2,589,891 

1,680,687 


1,194,020 
864,899 

1321.011 
786,915 
626,915 
780,894 

1,467,851 

1,164,069 
489,706 
827,922 

1.721,296 

20,695 

122,998 

.2,491 

818,800 

906,096 

91,874 

4.882,759 

1,071,861 
1 14.181 

2,666,260 

90,923 

8,621,951 

217.858 

70^606 

i.258,526 

818.679 

66.786 

880,551 

l,2?6,l63i 

28,956 

442.014 

1,064.670 

9,118 


1860. 


88,558.871 


964301 


48^450 
879,994 

84,277 
400,147 
112,216 

75,080 

140,424 

1,057,286 

i,7lV,96i 
1360,428 


674,918 
107,206 

1,166,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 

1,281,066 
749,118 
172,028 
791,805 

1,162,012 

28,841 

6,657 

826.078 

672,065 

93,516 

8.660,785 

992,622 

1 4,687 

2,389,511 

'52,465 

2,906,215 

174,620 

708,708 

i,Vn9.86l 

604,216 

40,278 

815,«)98 

1,596318 

11,694 

*V75,S8i 


81,44:i,821 


1850. 


771,688 


209,897 
92,597 

870^92 
91,682 
51,687 
87,445 

906,185 

851,470 
958,416 


192,214 

96^406 
517,702 
583,169 
588,084 
994,514 
897,654 
6,077 
606.526 
682,044 


817,976 

489,5&'V 

61.647 

8,097394 

669,089 

1360,329 

•  ■  •      «  •  •  * 

18,294 

2,811,786 

147,545 

6€8,607 

I,fl0i7i7 

212,592 

11,880 

314.120 

1,421, €61 


805,^:91 


28,191,870 


,  (1)  Civllixpd  tribes,  66,289;  mtlon  Indians,  9.70S;  whites.  107,987. 
(2)  lodfainB  on  reservations  in  various  States  and  I'crritories. 
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of  all  kinds  having  reference  to  Alaska  are  being 
prepared.  In  the  report  will  be  included  a  fuU 
statement  of  present  resources  and  probable  fut- 
ure of  that  Territory,  based  on  observation 
by  several  special  agents.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  on  reservation  and  elsewhere, 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  report  compiled 
from  numerous  authentic  statements  handed  in 
by  persons  authorized  to  make  investigations  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  investigations  now  being  carried  on 
is  in  the  division  of  Social  Statistics  of  Cities. 
It  will  include  altitude,  cemeteries,  drainage,  fire 
departments,  government,  licenses,  parks,  police, 
public  buildings,  streets,  street  lighting,  and 
water  works.  The  intention  is  to  deal  with 
cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more. 

The  results  of  the  eleventh  census  will  be 
printed  in  13  volumes.  The  first  volume  will 
give  all  data  as  to  population  by  States,  counties, 
and  towns,  nativity,  color,  etc. ;  Vol.  II,  health 
and  physical  conditions,  vital  and  morality  sta- 
tistics; Vol.  Ill,  public  schools,  illiteracy,  pau- 
perism and  crime,  and  churches  and  religious 
denominations ;  Vol.  IV,  trades  and  professions ; 
Vol.  V,  survivors  of  the  late  war;  Vol.  VI, 
wealth,  taxation,  public  indebtedness,  estimated 
values  of  property;  Vol.  VH,  indebtedness  of 
business  corporations  and  individuals,  including 
mortgage  indebtedness;  Vol.  VIII,  agricultural 
statistics ;  Vol.  IX,  manufactures ;  Vol.  X,  mines 
and  mining;  Vol.  XI,  fish  and  fisheries;  Vol. 
XII.  transportation,  railwavs,  navigation,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones;  Vol.  XIII,  insurance. 
A  larc^e  number  of  bulletins  have  already  been 
issued,  giving  results  ascertained  from  various 
official  sources  through  the  instrumentality  of 
special  agents  in  charge  of  the  several  divisions. 
By  means  of  these  bulletins  the  public,  through 
the  press  and  other  agencies,  are  kept  informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  investigations. 

Robert  P.  Porter,  who  was  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  statistics  of  wealth,  debt,  and 
taxation  in  the  Tenth  Census,  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Eleventh  Census.  Albert  P.  Childs  is 
chief  clerk.  The  ofiicial  staff  consists,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  superintendent,  chief  clerk,  and 
stenographers,  of  1  disbursing  clerk,  special 
agents,  and  10  chiefs  of  division.  The  act  of 
1889  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  census  at  an  annual  salary  of  $0,000 ; 
a  chief  clerk  and  a  disbursing  clerk  at  $2,500 ; 
2  stenographers  and  10  chiefs  of  division  at 
$2,000 ;  10  clerks  of  class  four,  20  clerks  of  class 
three,  30  clerks  of  class  two,  "  with  such  number 
of  clerks  of  class  one.  and  of  clerks,  copyists,  and 
computers,  at  salaries  of  not  less  than  $720  nor 
more  than  $1,000  per  annum,  as  may  be  found 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  prompt  compilation 
of  the  results  of  the  enumeration  of  the  census 
herein  provided  to  be  taken."  The  actual  rat- 
ings for  those  employed  in  clerical  and  statistical 
work  in  the  Census  Office  are :  Skilled  laborers, 
$000;  computers.  $720;  copyists,  $900;  clerks, 
$1,000:  clerks  of  class  one,  $1,200:  of  class  two, 
$1,400;  of  class  three,  $1,600;  of  class  four, 
$1,800.  The  pay  of  special  agents  is  from  $2  to 
$6  a  day,  with  or  without  subsistence  and  travel- 
ing allowances,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
disbursing  clerk  gives  Iwnds  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
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Akron,  Ohio 

Albany,  N.Y 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Allef^heuy,  l*a 

Allentown,  Pa 

Alpena,  Mich 

Altoona.  Pa.  

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. . . 

Appleton,  Wis 

Atctiiflon,  Kan 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. . 

Aaboro,  Me 

Aabom,  N.  Y 

Anguftta,  Ga. 

Aurora,  III 

Aiutin,  Tex 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bangor,  Me 

BatUeCrvek,  Mich.. 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Bayunne,  N.J 

Beatrice,  Neb 

Belleville,  111 

Biddeford,  Me   

Bicgbamtun,  N.  Y.. 
Birmingbam,  Ala  . . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 
Bridffeton,  N.  J..  .. 

Broekton,  Mbbs 

Brookline,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.Y...  . 

BiiAilo,N.  Y 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Burlington,  Vt 

Cambndge,  Mass 

(^toidea,  N.  J 

Canton,  Ohio 

C<Nlar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Charlotte,  N.  C , 

Chattanooga.  Tenn . . , 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

Cheyenne,  Wyo , 

Chicago,  ni 

Chicopee.  Mass  . . . . . 
Chillocothe,  Ohio . . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio , 

Clinton,  low.-i 

Cohoes,  N.  Y 

Columbia,  S  C 

Columbus  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CuDcord,  N  H 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.. 


1850. 


8.26« 

dO.768 
8.734 

21.262 
a,T79 

2iK)* 
8,5»1* 
4,128 
2,845* 
2,616* 
2,572 

687* 
2,640 
9,518 

11,758 

1.695 

629 

109,054 

14,482 
1,064 
1,568* 


2,941 
6,095 
6,825* 

•  »  •  ■  •  • 

186,881 
7,560 
2,446 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

2,516 

96.888 

42,261 

4,082 

1,4ft 

15,215 

9,479 

2,608 

42,985 
1,065 


1870. 


Covington,  Kv 

Cumberland.  Md . . 

Dallas,  Tex 

Danbary.  Conn ... 

Danville,  lU 

Davenport,  Iowa.. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Decatur  111 

Denver,  CoL 

Dos  Moines,  Iowa. 
Detroit,  Mich.   .. 

Dover,  N  11 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Easton,  Pa 

East  8t.  I»uiB,  ni. 
Eau  Clair.  Wis. . . . . 

Elgin,  III 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Elkhart,  Ind 

Elmira.  N.  Y 

Erie,  Pa 

Evansville,  Ind 

Everett,  Ma»s 

Fall  River.  Mass.. 

Findlay,Ohio 

Fitchburg,  Mass . . 
Fond -du- Lac,  Wis 
Fort  Scott,  Kan... 


6,701 
1,C67 
108* 

29.968 

8,291 

7,100 

11^435 

17,084 
1,816* 
4,229 
6,060 
5.942 

17,882 
8,576 
2,011  ♦ 
9.406 
6,078 


^964 
786 
1.S48 
10,977 
8,889* 
4,749* 

502 

21,019 

8,196 

8,108 

70* 
7,250 


2.8.'^ 
6,588 
1,035 
ai66 
5.858 
8,285 

lV.524 

1.256 

5,120 

2,014 

262* 


10,006 
69,422 
18,570 
&8,1S0 
18,884 
2,612 
lO.ClO 
7.706 
4,513 
7,064 
21,789 
1.048 
6,169 
17,226 
15,869 
11,162 
4,428 
267,854 
18,289 
5,^98 
7,064 
8,884 
624 
8.146 
10,2b2 
12.692 
8,086 1 
250,526 
18.969 
6,880 
8.007 
6,650 
896.U99 
117,714 
14,980 
14,887 
89,684 
20,045 
8,660 
^»40 
48,956 
4.478 
6,008 
18,647 
9,485 
1.450 
298,977 
9,607 
8,980 
216.239 
92.829 
6.129 
15.357 
9,298 
7,401 
81,274 
12,241 
30,020 
24,506 
8.056 
2,967 
6.542 
4.751 
20,088 
80,473 
7.161 
4,759 
12.0:)5 
79,577 
9.294 
18,484 
8.181 
10,987 
5.644 
2,298 
5.441 
20,882 
8,265 
15,868 
19,646 
21.880 
2,220 
26,766 
8,815 
11,260 
12,764 
4,174 


1890. 


27.601 
9Un 
14,8919 

105.287 
25J8M 
11,263 
80^t7 
17,386 
11.869 
18,968 
6%&68 
18,055 
11,2M 
2^8^^ 
88jftl0 
I9,68h 
14,476 

484,4Sf 
19,IU8 
18,197 
27,S» 
19,00 
18,896 
15361 
14,44S 
85,066 
26,17K 

448,477 
48,666 
ll,4i4 
27,294 
ItlQK 

806^ 

205.664 
28,fiG 
14,500 
70.0» 
68,818 
96.19 

i8,aw 

54,9» 

11,557 
29,101 
27,909 
20,286 
11,00 
1,099,40 
14,050 

n^ 

296.90b 

261^ 

18,619 

22,909 

V^ 
68^150 
174»04 
21,474 
87371 
12,7» 
88^067 
16,5M 
11,491 
26^ 
61JS0 
16,841 

106,718 
50.066 

905876 
12,7« 
80.811 
8S.llft 
14,481 
!&!«» 
17,415 
17,83* 
87.764 
1I.M60 
29,:*^ 
40,684 
50,756 
ll,«t6** 
74.89^ 

i!r.:M 

22.(K7 
12,024 
11946 


•  In  1860. 
tin  1880. 


Cenmis  flares  for  1850  not  available. 
Census  fiirures  for  18T0  not  available. 
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1850.        1870. 


1800. 
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Fort  Smith,  Ark 

FnrC  Wayne,  Ind 

Fort  Worth.  Tex 

<^lesbarg,  lU 

4^lTestoii,Tex 

<S louo^ter.  Mass. 

<)lov«nTiIle,  N.  T.        . 
<}rttnd  Ua{>ld^  Mich. . . . 

1 1  a^rerstown,  Md 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Hunnlbal.  Mo 

Harriftbarfr,  Pa 

1 1  artford,  Coon 

IlA.<^tfn8a.  Neb 

IlaverhULMASs 

HflOEeitoB.  P». 

Hel^DA,  Mont 

Hoboken,N.  J 

Uolyoke,  Mass 

lloostoo,  Tex 

iDdianapollB,  lod 

I  fth  pemlDg,  Mich 

lttMMa,N.  y 

JacJuson,  Mich 

JacksoovUle,  Fla 

JacksonTlUe,  111 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 

Jeff^noDTille.  Ind   .... 
•ler^ey  i  'ity.  N.  J  .  . .   . 

JoU«t,Ill 

Kalamaaoo,  Mich 

Kansas  Cli^^Kiui 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Keokak.  Iowa 

Key  West.  Fla. 

KingBtoo,  N.  T 

KnoxTille,  Temi 

La  OroAse,  Wis 

.La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Lancaato*,  Pa. 

Lansing,  Mich 

I^Aredo,  Tex 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

La^dTine.Col 

Leavenworth,  Kan 

I^ebanon,  Pm 

Lewlston.  Me. 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lima.  Ohio 

IJocnln,  Neb 

Lincoln,  R.  I 

Littte  Rock,  Ark 

LnckportN.  Y 

Lrtgansport,  Ind 

Ijung  Island  City,  N.  T . 

Loa  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynchbarg.  Va 

Lynn,  Masa. 

llUeon,  Qa....  

MaJiaon,  Wis , 

Mahanoy,  Pa 

Maiden.  Mass 

Manchester.  N.  H , 

ManiMee.  Mich 

ManAileld,  Ohio 

Marinette,  Wis 

Mariborough,  Masfl 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Med  font.  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn 

M4*riden,  Tonn 

Middletown.  N.  Y..., 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . . 

Mobile.  Ala 

Moline.  lU 

Muncie,  Ind 

Mnscatine,  Iowa 

M  nskecon,  Mich 

Nafihaa,N.  H 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nebraska  City,  Neb. , 
New  Albany,  Ind .... 

Newark.  S.J 

Newark,  Ohio 

N«>w  Bedford,  Mass. 
New  Brifrhtoo,  N.  T 
New  Britain,  Conn. . 


•  ■  •  « 


964 

2,227 

4,8^3 

17.718 

1,628 

88S 

10,168 

4,m 

18,818 

7,786 

16.889 

■  •  •  •  •  * 

4,618 

2,686 

16,607 

J»,87» 

6,779 

8,210 

11.091 

2,(120 

10,126 

7,884 

28,104 

17,1^66 

87,180 

•••••■ 

2,817 1 

0,877 

18,092 

1,707* 

4,817 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

8,106 

2,668 

20.897 

8,246 

10,788 

23V6 

9,H&i 

8,091 

48,244 

•••■•• 

6,108 

6,909 

10,107 

2.868 

11,447 

1.046 

6,912 

2.746 

9,208 

8,166  • 

^886 

2,122 

7,264 

6,856 

82,646 

8,660 

7,268 

2,607 

9,181 

8,200 1 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

88,260 

2.478 

12,766 

2,867 

6,016 

10,282 

21,948 

2,076 

8,682 

8,926* 

7,785 

6,129 

18,606 

12,869 

20,888 

1,289 

6,241 

1,2C6« 

2,046 

8,288 

28,921 

14,820 1 

7^429  • 

17,873 

2,184 

6,727 

8,684 

18,600 

9^821* 

14,801  . 

767 

4,600 

2,441 

•••••> 

7,889 

2,167 

12380 

12,828 

12,426 

2,261 

8,960 

8,867 

1,610 

6,728 

48,194 

100,758 

88,888 

40,928 

8.067 

6,825 

14,267 

28,288 

6,720 

10.810 

1,626 

H.176 

678  • 

8,583 

8,620 

7,867 

18,982 

28,.'^ 

649  *, 

8,»18 

8,667 

a029 

474* 

1,884 

8,941 

8,474 

1,892 

2,528 

8,749 

^717 

8,841 

20,226 

8,659 

10.496 

8,006 

6.049 

20,061 

71.440 

2,664* 

18,066 

20.515 

82,084 

2,028* 

4.166 

6h6 

2,992 

2,640 

6,718 

1,460* 

6.008 

6,820 

10,648 

10,165 

25,865 

1,916* 

6,0.V) 

8.181 

15.896 

8$.f^94 

106,069 

8.6.-4 

6,699 

16,4«) 

21,320 

«■•«*• 

7,496 

8,029 

9,480 

11311 

8^898 
88,076 
16,864 
89.081 
24.651 
18,864 
60,878 
10,118 
17,666 
18,867 
89,886 
68,280 
18,584 
27,412 
11,872 
18,884 
48.648 
86,687 
27,667 

106,486 
11,197 
11,079 
90,798 
17,201 
10,740 
16,068 
10,666 

163,008 
28,264 
17,868 
88316 

182.716 
14,101 
18,080 
21,261 
22,686 
86,090 
16,248 
82,011 
18,108 
11,819 
44.664 
11,818 
19,768 
14,664 
81,701 
81,667 
16,987 
&^164 
80,856 
86374 
16,088 
18388 
80,506 
60,896 

161,129 
77,696 
19,709 
66,787 
82,746 
18,426 
11,286 
88.081 
44,126 
12,812 
18,478 
11,628 
18,806 
20,741 
11.079 
64,496 
21,fi52 
11,977 

204,468 

164,78^ 
81,076 
12,000 
11,846 
11,454 
22.702 
19311 
76,168 
11,494 
21,059 

181,830 
14,270 
40,783 
16,428 
19,007 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. . 

Newbuigh,  N.  Y 

Newburyport,  Mass 

NewCsstle,  Pa 

New  Haven.  Conn 

New  London,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newport.  Ky 

Newport,  R.  I 

Newton,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Vs. 

Norristown,  Pa 

North  Adams,  Mass. . . . 

Northampton.  Mass 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn 

Oaklandj^Cal 

Ogden,  Utah 

Ogden»barflr,  N.  Y 

C^aha,  Neb 

Orange.N.J 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FlBdnGah,Ky 

Paasaie,N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

PawtucketfR.  I 

Pensacola.  Fla 

Peoria,  in 

Petersbarg,  Va 

PhlhMlelphia,  Pa 

Pittsbnnr,  Pa 

PlttslSeld,  Mass 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Portsmouth.  Ohio 

Pottstown,  Pa 

Pottsville,  Pa 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. . . 

Proyidence,  R.  I 

Puebto  City,  Col 

Quincy,  III 

Qnlncy,  Mass 

Radne,  Wis  

Raleigh,  N.C 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Ind 

Richmond,  Va 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Rockford,  111 

Rock  Island,  III 

Rome,  N.Y 

Rutland,  Vt 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Saleui,  Mass 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah... 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Jos6,  Cal 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Savannah.  Ga 

PcheDcctodv,  N.Y 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sedalla.  Mo 

Shamokin,  Pa. 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Shreveport  La 

Sioux  uty,  Iowa 

Someryille,  Ma«a 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash . . . 

Springfield,  III 

Springfield,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mo 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Stamford,  Conn 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Stillwater,  Minn 

Stockton,  OeU 


1850.        1870.        1800. 


10,019 

1^058 

11,416 

17314 

9,672 

12,505 

1,614 

6.164 

20346 

60,840 

8.991 

9,576 

116,876 

191,418 

6^896 

16.087 

9,668 

12,621 

6,269 

12,826 

61Cl647 

942,298 

14,826 

19,889 

6,024 

10,768 

•••••• 

10,191 1 

^278 

10.160 

4,651 

18,119 

10,266 

16,668 

1,649* 

1U04 

1.464* 

8,127 

7,409* 

10,076 

•••••• 

16,0«8 

4385 

9,848 

6,086* 

12,668 

12,206 

80,910 

8,488 

6,866 

••■••• 

6,688t 

11384 

88,679 

•  •  *  •  •  ■ 

6,619 

8,164 

8347 

6,095 

82,849 

14,010 

18,960 

181376 

674,028 

46,601 

66.076 

6,878 

11,118 

1,684 

6,978 

80.816 

81,418 

8,868* 

8,898 

4,011 

10,698 

1,664 

4,186 

7316 

18,884 

•••••• 

80,0S0 

41318 

68,904 

•••••• 

666 

6,908 

84,068 

M17 

7,442 

M07 

9,880 

4314 

7,790 

1^74S 

88.980 

1,448 

9,446 

87370 

61,088 

••■••• 

6,188 

8,006 

68,886 

8,099 

11,049 

1,711 

7,890 

7318 

11,000 

8,716 

9,884 

6,880 

16,888 

917 

7,460 

8,988  * 

19,666 

77,860 

810,864 

1,118 

20,080 

80.264 

24.117 

6,167 

12,854 

8,4S8 

12,256 

781* 

2,8tK) 

8,408* 

18,000 

66,802* 

149,473 

8,679* 

9,089 

4,650 

6,587 

1^S12 

28,285 

8^921 

11,026 

9,22^* 

85,092 

1.107 

4,500 

2,i9i 

2,282 

4,262* 

6310 

1,937  • 

2,951 

1,728 

4,007 

767* 

8,401 

8,540 

14,6S6 

1,662 

7,200 

•  •  •  •  •  * 

850t 

4,588 

17364 

11,766 

20,703 

416 

6,556 

^108 

12,6r)2 

6,000 

9.714 

6,140 

8,107 

621 

4,124 

8,679* 

10,066 

18,608 
28,0fr7 
18,947 
11,600 

81.898 

ia75i 

242,089 
24,918 
19,457 
24,879 

1,615301 
84,871 
19,791 
16,074 
14,990 
17,747 
16,166 
48,688 

.  14,b89 
11,668 

140,462 
18,844 
28,886 
21,842 
18376 
18.088 
78347 
87.688 
11,750 
41.084 
88,680 
1,046,964 

288,617 
17,281 
18.548 
86,486 
46,886 
12394 
10,886 
14,117 
82,206 

182,146 
24368 
81.494 
16,728 
81,014 
18,678 
68,661 
16,606 
81,388 
16,169 

188,896 
88384 
18,684 
14.991 
Jl,76» 
86,886 
46322 
62,824 

461,770 

188,156 
80.801 
44.843 
87,078 
16,168 
1M71 

20h.997 
18,060 
11,975 
48,1^9 
19,9(:2 
75,216 
42,887 
14,068 
14,408 
16,369 
l.%944 
11.97J 
87.806 
40.152 
2l,M9 
19,912 
243G8 
44,179 
21.850 
81,S95 
15,700 
ri,394 
11.260 
14,424 
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Superior,  Win 

Svracase,  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash      

Taunton,  Maaa 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kun 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Troy,  N.  Y 

UUca^N.  Y 

Vicksbarg,  Mlaa 

Waco,  Tex 

Walthani,  Maaa 

Warwick,  R.  I 

Waahlngton,D.  C... 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Watertown,  N.  Y.... 
Weat  Bay  City.  Mloh. 

Wo§tTroy,N.Y 

Weymouth,  Blaas. . . . 
Wht^ltnfr.  W.  Va.... 

Wleblta,Kan 

Wilkeabarre,  Pa. 

WilHamsport  Pa 

Wlhnlngrton,  Del 

Wilmington,  N.  O. . . . 

Winona,  Minn 

Wobarn,  Mats 

Wooaaocket,B.I.... 

Woraeeter,  Maaa 

Yaukers,  N.Y 

York,Pli 

YoonintAwn,  Ohio. . . 
ZaocarUle,  Ohio 


1850. 

1870. 

6S4« 

•••••• 

22,871 

28,051 

•••••• 

78 

10,441 

18,689 

4,051 

16,1U8 

8,829 

81,584 

7W* 

^790 

fi,4«l 

22,874 

28,785 

46.465 

17.565 

28.804 

8,678 

18,448 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

8,008 

4,464 

9,065 

7,740 

10,458 

40,001 

109.199 

5,187 

10,826 

7,201 

9,886 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

7,064 

7.564 

10,698 

5,860 

9,010 

11,486 

19,280 

•  «   •  •  •  • 

689 

2,988 

10,174 

1,615 

16,060 

18,979 

80,841 

7,864 

18,446 

2.461* 

7,198 

8,956 

8,660 

•••••• 

11,587 

17,049 

41,106 

4,160 

18,867 

1.960 

11,008 

2,809 

8,075 

7,929 

10,011 

1890. 

11,968 
68,148 
86,006 
25,448 
8(»,217 
81,484 
81,007 
57,458 
60,966 
44.007 
18,878 
14«445 
18,707 
17,761 
280,898 
88,646 
14,786 
18,981 
12,967 
10,866 
8^018 
28,868 
87,718 
27,189 
61,481 
20,056 
18,908 
18,499 
20,880 
84,666 
82,068 
20.796 
88,820 
21,009 


Popnlatlon. — For  enumeration  purposes,  the 
irnited  States  and  the  Territories  were  divided 
into  175  districts.  For  each  of  these  districts  a 
supervisor  was  appointed  by  the  President,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. These  supervisors  were  authorized  to 
appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  enumerators  in 
their  respective  districts,  such  persons  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  each  name  recorded, 
Hiyd  the  same  for  each  birth  and  death  reported. 
Fifteen  cents  was  allowed  for  each  farm,  w  cents 
for  each  industrial  establishment,  and  5  cent^ 
for  each  surviving  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  late 
war.  For  each  Oving  inhabitant  in  sparsely 
settled  localities,  enumerators  were  allowed  3 
cents.  For  farms  and  industrial  establishments 
in  similar  localities,  enumerators  were  entitled 
to  receive  20  and  80  cents  respectively.  It  was 
the  duty  of  each  enumerator  to  visit  personally 
•each  dwelling  house  in  his  subdivision,  and  each 
family  therein,  and  each  individual  living  out  of 
a  family  in  any  place  of  abode,  and  by  inquiry 
made  of  the  head  of  such  family,  or  of  the  mem- 
l)er  thereof  deemed  most  credible  and  worthy  of 
trust,  or  of  such  individual  living  out  of  a  fam- 
ily, to  obtain  each  item  of  information  and  all 
the  particulars  reouired  by  the  act.  In  case  no 
{lerson  were  found  at  the  usual  place  of  abode 
of  such  family  or  individual  living  out  of  a 
family  competent  to  answer  the  inquiries,  it  be- 
came lawful  for  the  enumerator  to  obtain  the 
required  information,  as  nearly  as  might  be 
practicable,  from  the  persons  living  nearest  to 
such  place  of  abode.  Provision  was  made  that 
every  person  more  than  twenty  years  of  age 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  render  a' true  account 
to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous particulai's  required  by  law  should  be  con- 
victed of  misdemeanor  and  fined  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $100.  Further.  *•  every  president,  treas- 
urer, secretary,  agent,  director,  or  other  oflQcer 
of  every  corporation  from  which  answers  to  any 


of  the  schedules  provided  for  by  this  act  are 
herein  required,  who  shall,  if  thereto  requested 
by  the  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  enumerator, 
willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  true  and  com- 
plete answers  to  any  inquiries  authorized  by  tbis 
act,  or  shall  willfully  give  false  information,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $10,000,  to 
which  may  be  added  imprisonment  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  one  year." 

it  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Census,  dated  Dec.  31,  1890,  that  two  months 
and  nineteen  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
enumeration,  the  official  returns  by  counties  and 
precincts  of  the  State  of  Washington  were  tele- 
graphed from  the  Census  Office  to  the  Governor 
for  the  use  of  the  State  Legislature,  then  con- 
vening, for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  repre- 
sentation in  that  boay.  By  Oct.  20  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  Pacific  States — California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington — had  been  announced. 
On  Nov.  10,  1890,  the  last  returns  of  tbe 
Eleventh  Census  were  received  from  the  first 
supervisor's  district  of  Florida.  But  results  had 
been  telegraphed  from  that  district  on  Oct.  21. 
immediately  after  a  count  of  the  schedules.  On 
June  28, 1889,  the  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  published.  Twenty  days  later,  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  population  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  result  of  the  oensusi,  as 
taken  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  announced 
on  Aug.  6.  During  the  same  month  the  first 
count  of  Delaware,  Idaho,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Washington  was  made  known.  The  population 
of  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Vermont,  and  the  Territories 
of  Arizona  and  Utah  were  fully  ascertained  and 
made  public  in  September,  results  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  States  and  Territories  being  an- 
nounced durinji^  the  following  month. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  on  June 
1, 1800,  as  shown  by  the  final  count  of  persons 
and  families,  exclusive  of  white  persons  in 
Indian  Territory,  Indians  on  reservations,  and 
Alaska,  was  announced  as  02,6^,250;  indnding 
these  persons,  it  was  stated  the  population  would 
probably  reach  63,000,000.  In  1880  the  popala- 
tion  was  50,155,783.  The  absolute  increase  of 
the  population  in  the  ten  years  intervening  was 
12,406,467,  and  the  percenta^  of  increase  was 
24*86.  In  1870  the  population  was  stated  as 
88.558,371.  According  to  these  figures,  the  ab- 
solute increase  in  the  decade  between  1870  and 
1880  was  11.597,412,  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease was  30^. 

Upon  their  iaco  [says  the  Superintendent  of 
Census  in  his  official  bulletin  on  population]  theve 
figures  show  that  the  population  has  incieaBed  be- 
tween 18S0  and  1890,  869,05.5  more  than  between  1^0 
and  1880,  while  the  rate  of  increase  has  apparpotlT 
diminished  from  8008  to  24*86  per  cenL  If  tbe4 
flj^ui'es  were  derived  from  correct  data  they  would  be 
diHappointing.  Such  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease, in  the  face  of  the  heavy  immicratioii  dnriiur 
the  past  ten  years,  would  argue  a  diminution  in  tb« 
fecundity  of  the  (mpulation  or  a  oorreeponding  in- 
crease in  its  death  rate.  These  figures  are,  however, 
easily  explained  when  the  character  of  the  data  used 
is  underKtood.  It  is  well  known,  tbe  6ct  barinj; 
been  demonstrated  by  extensive  and  thorough  inve»- 
tigation,  that  the  ceni>uB  of  1870  was  groealy  dedScient 
in  thu  Southern  States,  ao  much  so  as  not  only  to  give 
an  exaggerated  rate  of  increase  of  the  pofmlatioo  be- 
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tween  1870  and  1880  in  thene  States,  but  to  effeot  named  diviciiona  in  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  the  absolute 

vury  materially  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  country  at  iocrease  for  the  two  decades,  and  the  rate  of  iucreusc 

largo.  b  as  follows :  1870,  26,270,861 ;  1880,  88,689,215— in- 

.,  .  ,.  •  4.  *  *  *u  crease  7,868,864,  or  28-1  per  cent ;  1890, 42,791, 487— 
So  many  expi-essions  of  disappointment  at  the  increase  9,162,222,  or  27^per  cek  It  will  b^  seen 
general  result  were  made  public  after  announce-  that  the  absolute  increase  between  188o  and  1890  cx- 
iiient  of  the  final  count  that  the  Superintendent  oeeded  that  between  1870  and  1880  by  1,788,858,  and 
of  Census  deemed  it  necessary  to  explain,  in  his  that  the  proportional  increase  was  but  0*9  per  cent, 
bulletin  No.  16,  in  what  way  the  apparent  fall-  Numerous  complaints  and  calls  for  re-enumer- 
ing  short  of  numbers  could  be  accounted  for.  ation  were  received  at  the  Census  Office  during 
For  some  months  prior  to  the  taking  of  the  the  three  months  following  the  announcement 
Kierenth  Census  the  estimates  as  to  probable  pop-  of  results  in  connection  with  the  count  of  large 
Illation  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territories  cities.  It  is  remarked  in  one  of  the  official  re- 
in 1890  reached  a  maximum  of  65.000,000.  These  ports  that  so  long  as  the  decennial  census  of  the 
estimates,  as  a  rule,  were  not  based — in  fact,  could  United  States  has  to  be  taken  under  the  social 
not  well  be  based — upon  any  close  knowledge  of  conditions  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past 
the  facts.  An  official  view  must  always  be  of  quarter  of  a  century — conditions  involving  ^reat 
the  greatest  value  in  dealing  with  any  question  movements  of  population,  the  sudden  uprising 
of  this  kind.  The  Superintendent  says :  and  rapid  growth  of  numerous  communities, 
It  is  fiur  to  assume  that  the  rates  of  increase  of  and  *  I»erpetual  struggle  for  commercial  and 
population  of  the  Southern  States  between  1860  and  political  supremacy  between  different  sections  of 
1870  and  between  1870  and  1880  were  related  to  one  our  common  country — so  long  will  a  census  witb- 
another  in  a  proportion  similar  to  the  corresponding  out  such  complaints  be  an  impossibility.  Nearly 
mtea  in  the  Niorthern  States  during  the  same  periods,  fifty  thousand  enumerators  were  employed,  and 
iQ  the  term/* Southern  States"  is  here  incluaed  the  ..^nly  an  infinitesimal  per  cent,  have  bad  their 
A^^bl^'^SSuSUri^'uIS^^  -/-  ^-red-ited  asjther  to  necessitate  its 
Tennesei,1iSd  K^Stucky.  The  census  of  1870  is  bemg  done  again  by  others,  or  even  to  call  for 
known,  or  is  suspeoted  to  be,  deficient  in  all  thexe  the  adoption  of  any  special  measure  for  com- 
Statos.  In  tl^e  other  States  and  Territories  there  is  pleting  or  otherwise  amending  it."  No  entire 
no  anspicion  pf  incompleteness.  The  population  of  State  or  Territory  has  been  re-enumeiated.  At 
the  Southern  States  in  1860,  1870,  and  1880  was  as  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Eleventh  Census  the 
t^"i2!:*oV.,^^^V  10,269,016 ;  1870.  U,260,411 ;  1880  population  of  the  United  Stetes  and  Territories 
^'oK^;  iWltrrdSfet^^  --  r^-^f  -jthm  the  boundaries  of  2,783 
I860,  21,184,805 :  1870,  27,807,960;  1880,  1b4,898,890.  counties.  According  to  the  report  of  the  super- 
The  rate  of  ijicrease  in  these  other  States  and  Terri-  mtendent  at  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  Multno- 
tories  was  28'p  per  cent,  between  1860  and  1870,  and  mah  County,  Oregon,  was  the  only  one  for  which 
:!7'8  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1880.  These  two  an  entire  recount  had  been  found  necessary  or 
rates  are  so  nearly  equal  that  in  extending  them  to  had  been  requested.  Six  sevenths  of  the  popula- 
the  Sputhem  Stat^i  they  mav  be  regaided  as  idento-  tion  of  this  county  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  cit- 

''?*  ;,i^^?^''t>:!?"d.ntSSi  SLS^iS'l'if^SS  ?^  Jes of  Portland,  East  Portland,  and  Albina.    The 

of  increase  m  the  Southern  States  between  1860  and     ,,^^^ ,,^.    „u^^1a  -  »^.<.»4^«.  ..^^„i»4-.*^»  ^#  trn  ann 

1870  and  between  1870  and  1880  were  the  same,  recount  showed  a  county  population  of  75,275, 
(^laasifled  as  white  and  colored,  the  population  of  the  against  61,773  at  the  enumeration  in  June.  It 
Southern  Statos  was  as  follows:  1860.  white  6,866.708,  was  said  officially  after  the  recount  that  the 
colored  8,890,087:  1870,  white  7,067.218,  colored  4,-  schedules  of  the  re-enumeration  contained  so 
170,222 ;  1880,  white  9,692,668,  colored  6,667,685.  The  many  evidences  of  dishonest  work  as  seriously  to 
increase  of  th^  white  between  1860  and  1880  was  60-67  impeach  its  integritv  when  taken  in  connection 
per  cent.,  or  at  a  umitorm  rate  for  each  ten  vears  ot  ^j^^  ^^  suspicious  circumsUnces.  Consider- 
22*75  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the  colored  between  .  ^  .«  ^  «««««»«.,„  n,,».w».  ^#  ^lo^^  i.».r.«.  ..i^i 
1860  and  1880  was  46-48  per  cent.,  or  at  the  nite  of  ^^S  ,\h?  enormous  number  of  places,  large-  and 
•iO-6  per  cent,  for  each  ten  years.  Applying  these  small,  included  in  the  work  of  enumerators,  the 
rates  of  increase  respectively  to  the  white  and  colored  number  from  which  discrepancies  have  been  re- 
population  in  1860,  there  results  as  the  approximate  |x)rted  shows  a  remarkably  small  percentage  of 


♦J»«r «♦•  1  oflnMfl  «iV;«u  »^^  ville,  Tenn.,  a  census  taken  under  the  direction 

total  01  1,260,078,  wliiCD  mav  be  assumed  as  approxi-  *.l  m  #*.ui       ij**  u        j 

mately  the  extent  of  the  omissions  by  tlie  faufty  cen-  o^  the  compilers  of  the  local  directory  showed  a 

HUH  of  1870.    The  total  population  in  1870  was  there-  variation  on  comparison  with  the  omcial  cen- 

forc  approximately  89,818,449,  instead  of  88,668,871.  sus  figures  of  153.    A  State  census  of  Louisiana 


VJ^'M7o?oi\ '  if  9i.|^i^^'^i.V  OmifS'na'ISi;,;  As  an  illustration  of  the  advance  in  means  of 

1890,  62,n22,2o<i,  or  24*8  per  cent.    Umitting  irom  i.-  _  #         «.,-^^„^,  u^*^, ..  4i 

consldeiitioii  thise  States  in  which  the  census  of  1870  communication  for  census  purposes  between  t ho 

U  known  or  is  presumed  to  have  been  faulty,  the  rate  States,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  in  l«oO 

of  increase  between  1870  and  1880  in  the  remaininj?  the  enumeration  was  begun  June  1,  but  the  first 

States  has  been  vi 

between  1880  and 

of  the  bulletin,  t1 

sumed  to  have  been  deficient  in  neariy  all  the  Statoi  eighrmonths'aVid  .W'x^enVecn^diVs'after  the'cVm- 

ot  the  South  Atlantic  and  Southern  (  entral  divisionsi        ^     .     .  . ,  ^  «„„,«„»«♦;«„ 

while  in  the  North  Atlantic,  Northern  Central,  and  inencement  of  the  enumeration. 

Western  divisions  no  evidence  of  incompleteness  has  No  official  statement  appears  m  the  popula- 

been  detected.    The  population  of  these  three  la>t-  tion  volume  of  the  Eighth  Census  of  the  dates 
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when  returns  were  received.  The  enumeration 
for  1870  was  nearly  completed  Jan.  9,  1871,  but 
not  actually  so  until  Aug.  23  of  that  year,  be- 
cause the  last  schedules  were  not  received  from 
the  enumerators  until  that  time,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  commencement  of  the  enumera- 
tion. The  Tenth  Census  was  practically  com- 
pleted March  4,  1881,  the  final  official  count  fol- 
lowing soon  afterward.  The  last  returns  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  received  at  the  Census  Office,  as 
elsewhere  stated,  were  from  the  first  supervisors 
district  of  Florida,  Nov.  10. 

The  official  tabular  statement  of  the  final 
count,  by  States  and  Territories,  is  given  by  sec- 
tions or  (iivisions — viz  :  1.  Northern  Atlantic  di- 
vision ;  2,  South  Atlantic  division ;  3,  Northern 
Central  division  ;  4,  Southern  Central  division ; 
5,  Western  division.  This  grouping  is  given  to 
aid  in  bringing  out  certain  characteristic  features 
in  the  development  of  the  States.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  section  manufacturing  industries  pre- 
dominate, causing  unusual  development  of  urban 
population,  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  being 
grouped  in  cities.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
industry  of  the  Northern  Central  States,  manu- 
factures being  second  in  importance.  The  South 
Atlantic  and  Southern  Central  sections  are  still 
almost  entirely  agricultural.  Agriculture,  min- 
ing, and  grazing  are  the  leading  industries  in 
the  Western  States  and  Territories.  The  count 
as  declared  by  divisions  is  as  follows  : 


Southern  Central  Divieion. — Kentucky,  Tenneuee, 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Oklahoma,  Arkansas. 

Weetern  Division. — Montana,  Wyominpf,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Alaska, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California. 

Transportation. — Results  have  been  made 
known  as  to  rapid  transit  in  cities,  changes  in 
floating  equipments  on  the  lakes  since  1886. 
freight  traffic  on  the  lakes  and  railways  of  the 
New  England  States.  On  Dec.  31,  1889,  47« 
cities  had  rapid  transit,  and  the  number  of  street 
railways  in  operation  was  807. 

Rank.— The  rank  of  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries in  population  in  1800,  compared  with  the 
relative  position  of  each  in  1880,  1870,  1860,  and 
1850,  can  readily  be  noted  from  the  statement 
given  below : 


DIVISIONS. 

1890. 

1880. 

IncmM. 

North  Atlantic  dlrlslon.. . . 
South  Atlantic  division. . . . 
Northern  Central  division . 
H'lUthern  Central  division. . 
Western  division 

1 7,401  ,M5 

8,857.9-20 

22,«6a;279 

10,972,898 

8,0:f7,618 

14,507,407 
7,697,197 

17,864,111 
8,919,871 
1,767,«»7 

8,894,188 
1,860,728 
4,998,168 
2,058,522 
1,259,916 

From  the  figures  shown  above  for  the  different 
divisions  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  their  ranking 
in  1880  and  1890  is  the  same.  The  Northern  Cen- 
tral division  heads  the  list.  Agriculture  pre- 
dominates in  that  group.  Second  in  rank  comes 
the  North  Atlantic  aivision,  conspicuous  for 
manufactures.  The  Southern  Central  division 
stands  third,  with  the  South  Atlantic  and  West- 
em  divisions  fourth  and  fifth  respectively.  The 
rank  of  these  divisions  in  the  matter  of  popula- 
tion stood  the  same  in  1870  as  in  the  two  subse- 
?uent  censuses.  The  percentages  of  increase 
rom  1880  to  1890  are  as  follow:  Western  di- 
vision, 71*27;  Northern  Central  division,  28*78; 
Southeni  Central  division,  23*02 ;  North  Atlantic 
division,  1905 ;  South  Atlantic  division,  16*59. 
The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  United  States 
and  Territories  from  1880  to  1890  is  24*86. 

As  the  grouping  of  States  and  Territories  in 
five  natural  ai visions  will  be  used  frequently 
when  reference  is  made  to  census  matters,  it  will 
be  useful  to  show  which  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories are  included  in  each  of  these  several 
divisions : 

yorth  Atlantic  Dividon — Maine.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

South  Ail^intic  Division,  —  Delaware,  Marvlond, 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, *North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geortria,  Florida. 

Aorthem  Central  Diciffion.— Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesotii,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kanbas. 


STATES  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 

1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

1860. 

18M. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

IT 
M 
49 
S4 

22 
81 
29 
48 
89 
82 
12 
46 

8 
41 

8 
10 
19 
11 
25 
80 
27 

6 

9 
20 
21 

5 
45 
26 
50 
88 
18 
44 

1 
16 
42 

4 
47 
8S 

2 
85 
28 
87 
18 

7 
40 
86 
15 
84 
28 
14 
48 

17 

•  • 

44 

25 
24 
85 
28 
88   ' 
86 
84 
18 
46 
4 

•  • 

6 
10 
20 

S 
22 
27 
28 

7 

9 
26 
18 

5 
45 
80 
48 
81 
19 
41 

I 
15 
40 

8 

•  • 

87 
2 
88 
21 
40 
12 
11 
89 
82 
14 
42 
29 
16 
47 

16 

•  • 

46 
26 
24 
41 
25 
85 
84 
88 
12 
44 
4 

•  • 

6 
11 
29 

8 
21 
28 
20 

7 
18 
28 
18 

5 
48 
86 
40 
81 
17 
87 

1 

14 
45 

8 

•  • 

8S 
2 
82 
22 
45 
9 
19 
89 
80 
10 
43 
27 
15 
47 

18 

•  • 

25 
26 
88 
24 
82 
85 
81 
11 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

8 
20 
88 

9 
IT 
22 
19 

T 

16 
80 
U 

S 

89 

41 
27 
81 
84 

1 

13 
42 

8 

86 
2 
29 
18 
Ai 
10 

87 

iS 

5 
40 

i5 

12 

Arixona 

Arkaasaa 

« 

California 

29 

Colocado 

ii 

Delaware 

ao 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Florida 

8S 
81 

Qeonrta 

9 

Idaho 

nUooto 

11 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

": 

Iowa 

2T 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

8 

18 

VjlilM     . .                , . . . 

16 

Maryland 

11 

Massachusetts 

Michiiran. 

6 
» 

Minnesota 

H 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

15 
18 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

•  • 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

a 

19 

New  York 

I 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

10 

8 

Oreiron 

U 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  (>arollna 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

i 

J8 
14 

5 

1'exas. 

{5 

Utah  

%** 

Vermont 

iSi 

VIrjrinia 

4 

Washinfirton 

.. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

i 

__^ 

In  14  States  and  Territories  a  census  wasukc" 
under  a  State  law  or  Territorial  provision  |^ 
1885.    A  State  census  was  taken  in  Michigan j^ 
1884.    A  very  useful  and  interesting  table  i^* 
eluded  in  census  bulletin  No.  16  is  here  repro- 
duced, in  order  that  the  serai-decennial  incre«^ 
and  percentage  of  increase  for  the  States  atnl 
Territories  mentioned  between  1880  and  \f^ 
may  be  observed : 
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STATES. 


C'Olorado. 
Dakota.. 
moiidA.. 
Iowa.... 


Maaaacbaaetta. 

Michlgaa 

Miiuieaota 

Nebnaka 

New  Jeney. . . 
New  Mezloo.. 

OregOD 

Rhode  laland . 
WaahtngtOD. . . 
Wlaoonaio  . . . . 


POPULATION. 

1800. 

1885. 

412,198 

248,910 

Ml,627 

415,610 

891,423 

842,fi5l 

1,911,896 

l,7a8,9S0 

1,427,096 

1,268,580 

2,288,948 

1,942.141 

2,098,869 

1,858,658 

1,801,826 

1,117,798 

1,068,910 

740,645 

1,444,988 

1,278,088 

]68,fi93 

184,141 

818,767 

194,150 

34^^06 

804,284 

'       849,890 

129,488 

1,686,880 

1,568,418 

moBXAfla. 

PBBOKNTAOB  OP 

UfORBABK. 

1880. 

1880 -'85. 

1885-'00. 

1880-*86. 

1885-*90. 

194,827 

49,588 

168,288 

25-5 

690 

lavn 

2^,488 

95,917 

207-5 

281 

269.498 

78,058 

48.871 

271 

148 

1,624.615 

129,865 

157,916 

80 

90 

996,096 

272,484 

158,566 

27-4 

12-5 

1,788,085 

159,056 

296,802 

8-9 

15-8 

1,686,987 

216.721 

240,281 

18-2 

18  0 

780,778 

887.026 

184,028 

48  2 

16-5 

452,402 

288,248 

818,265 

68-7 

48-0 

1,181,116 

,  146,917 

166,900 

180 

18- 1 

119,565 

14,576 

19,452 

12-2 

14-5 

174.768 

19,882 

119,617 

HI 

61  6 

276,581 

27,758 

41,222 

100 

18-5 

75,116 

54,822 

219,9.%2 

72-8 

1700 

1,81.\497 

247,916 

128,467 

18-8 

7-9 

In  one  State,  Kansas,  a  census  has  been  taken 
every  year  since  1885  with  the  following  results 
(the  figures  for  1880  are  given  to  facilitate  refer- 
ences): 1880,  Federal  census.  996,096;  1885, 
State  census,  1,268,530 ;  1886,  State  census,  1,406,- 
T'iS ;  1887,  State  census,  1,514,578 ;  1888,  State 
census,  1,518,552 ;  1889,  State  census,  1,464,914 ; 
1890,  Federal  census,  1,427,096. 

The  rate  of  increase  between  1870  and  1880  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vennont  has  not 


quite  been  maintained,  "probably  due  to  the 
fact  of  a  large  migration  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion to  the  far  West  and  manufactures  not  hav- 
ing  yet  assumed  sufficient  prominence.*'  The  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  increase  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  (not  considering  Chi- 
cago) is  noticeable.  Ohio  has  fallen  from  20  to 
15  per  cent. ;  Indiana  from  18  to  11 ;  Iowa  86  to 
18 ;  Missouri  26  to  24 ;  Illinois  from  14*9  to  5*9  per 
cent.    *'  In  these  States  the  agricultural  lndustr}% 


STATES  AXP  TEBRirORIIS.* 


Arizona 

CaUfornte 

Coonccticiit. 

IHstrlct  ofCohimbla. 

liOoiidaiiA. 

Maim 

Marykod 

MaiwachaiettA 

Montana. 

N«;w  Hampflbfre 

North  OvoHoa 

Ohio 


Pennsflvanla 

Rhode  Island 

Hoath  Carolina 

SoathDakoU 

Vermont )  \ 

Vtrsrinia ]  ; 

WiseonsiD "j 

Wyoming. "j 


Totals 


PopolaUon. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Ymt. 

TKACHKBS. 

PUPIU. 

suit. 

FtBMb. 

Mala. 

FanuJ*. 

1880 

40.440 

48 

68 

2,104 

2,106 

1890 

69.620 

86 

147 

4,287 

8,601 

1880 

664,894 

1,178 

8,888 

88,107 

78,870 

1690 

1,208,180 

1,162 

4,272 

114,064 

107,692 

1880 

622,700 

678 

2,146 

61,750 

66,880 

1890 

746,258 

460 

2,766 

62,946 

68,560 

1880 

177,624 

88 

892 

12,799 

18.640 

1890 

280.892 

92 

668 

17,811 

19.606 

1880 

989.946 

827 

886 

41,690 

89,122 

1890 

1,118,587 

1,22T 

1,446 

68,617 

60,7fi8 

1880 

648,986 

1,844 

8,468 

78,647 

77,264 

1890 

661.086 

1,412 

4,668 

68,749 

70.980 

1880 

984.948 

1,296 

1,748 

77,229 

72,752 

1890 

1,042,890 

1,066 

2,761 

94,220 

00.081 

1860 

1.788,086 

928 

6,418 

167,188 

169.271 

1S90 

2,2884^8 

1,017 

9,>.07 

188,736 

182,757 

1880 

89,169 

62 

105 

2,405 

2,262 

1890 

182,169 

121 

428 

8,564 

8,248 

18S0 

846,991 

895 

2,225 

88,621 

81,149 

1890 

876wNS0 

296 

2,808 

80,688 

28,980 

1380 

1,299,750 

4,648 

1,728 

184,776 

121,646 

1890 

1,617.947 

4,092 

2,778 

164.156 

161.705 

1BS0 

8.198062 

8,089 

8,886 

804,998 

867,449 

1890 

8,672.816 

10.841 

14.816 

419,188 

389,577 

1880 

4.2!^2,891 

9,012 

10,876 

491,012 

469.288 

1890 

5,268,014 

8,882 

16,111 

491,491 

478,968 

18S0 

276.681 

146 

7.'.6 

21,481 

21.008 

1P90 

846.606 

174 

1,204 

27,207 

26,968 

18^ 

996.577 

1,866 

1,889 

69,689 

6^208 

1«J0 

1,151,149 

2,146 

2,175 

101,040 

102,421 

1880 

98,268 

•  •   •  •  • 

1890 

8-28.808 

1,292 

8.064 

'85,811 

fifim 

ISSO 

886.286 

781 

1.866 

87.300 

86,987 

1890 

882,422 

628 

8.872 

88,677 

81,981 

18S0 

1,512,665 

8,046 

1,S87 

118,027 

107,706 

1890 

1,666,980 

8.119 

4,404 

171.778 

170.496 

1880 

1,815.497 

2.027 

4.978 

155.674 

148.840 

1S90 

1,686,HS0 

2,888 

9,649 

178,404 

171,988 

laso 

20.789 

81 

89 

1,621 

1.8b6 

1S90 

60,705 

68 

201 

8,492 

8^660 

1880 

20,479.992 

86,118 

51.594 

1,964,908 

1,846.240 

1890 

28,928,822 

89,968 

87,024 

2,279,016 

2,199,464 

*  Tblii  and  all  other  tables  nsed,  together  with  the  statempnts  In  text  of  Tacts  and  flgnres,  to  show  rt'saltA  of  the  eleTcnrh 
oensos  inquiry,  are  from  bulletins  Issued  from  time  to  time  durin^r  the  fiast  year  from  the  Census  Hureaa.  The  statemeuts, 
whether  In  t^^xt  or  tables,  have  been  compiled  by  the  seversi  special  ofrnnts  from  Btate,  municipal,  and  other  official  returns 
made  over  the  sl^ature.  In  every  case,  or  responsible  officers.  These  officers  not  Infrequently  furnish  revised  exhibits,  afur 
a  bolletln  has  been  published ;  hence  the  announcement  matle  by  the  Superintendent  of  Census  that  all  special  Inquiry  state- 
ments in  bulletin  form  are  subject  to  revision  for  the  final  volumes. 
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which  is  still  the  prominent  one,  has  bepin  to 
decline,  owingf  to  the  sharp  competition  of  West- 
ern farms.  The  farming  population  has  migrated 
westward,  and  the  growth  of  manufactures  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  rapid  to  repair  these  losses."  This 
sentence  is  quoted  from  tne  official  bulletin  on 
population.  The  following  paragraph,  taken 
from  the  same  publication,  contains  facts  preg- 
nant with  interest  for  those  who  are  anxious  to 
know  the  causes  of  fluctuations  in  the  Northern 
Central  group: 

During  the  past  ton  years  the  population  of  Dakota, 
considcnnor  the  two  States  of  Noith  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  toother,  has  increased  from  135,177  to  61 1,527, 
or  278  per  cent. ;  Nebraska  from  462,402  to  1,068,910, 
or  134  per  cent. ;  and  Kansas  from  996,096  to  1,427,- 
096,  or  43  per  cent.  This  increase  has  not,  however, 
continued  unitbrmly  throughout  the  decade.  In  lb85 
Dakota  contained  415,610  inhabitants,  or  more  than 
four  firths  of  its  present  population.  Nebraska  con- 
tained 740,646  inhabitants  in  the  same  year,  thus  di- 
viding the  numerical  inerease  quite  equally  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  decade,  but  leaving  tne  greater 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  flrat  half.  In  the  same 
year  Kansas  by  its  State  census  had  1,268.630  inhab- 
itants^ showing  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  ttio  numeri- 
«d  gam  was  acquired  durmg  the  first  half  of  the  dec- 
ade. The  industries  of  these  States  are  almost  purely 
aericultural,  and  are  dependent  on  the  supply  of 
moisture,  either  m  the  form  of  rain  or  by  irrigation. 
Through  these  States  passes  what  is  kr.own  as  the  sub- 
humid  belt,  a  stri^  of  country  several  degrees  in 
width,  in  which  during  rainy -3'ears  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture  for  tne  needs  of  crops,  while  in  the 
years  when  the  rainikll  is  below  the  avera^  the  sup- 
ply is  deficient.  In  this  rejpon  little  provision  has 
t)een  made  for  artificial  irrigation,  the  settlers  having 
thus  tar  been  content  to  depend  upon  rainfall.  Into 
this  region  the  settlers  flocked  in  large  numbers  in  the 
early  years  of  the  decade,  drawn  thitner  by  the  fertil  - 
\ty  of  the  land  and  by  the  fact  that  for  a  few  years  the 
rainfall  had  been  sufiicient  for  the  needs  of  agricult- 
ure. Durinjf  the  past  two  or  three  years,  however, 
the  conditions  of  ramfall  have  materially  chansred.  It 
lias  fallen  decidedly  below  the  normal,  and  the  set- 
tlers have  thereby  been  forced  to  emigrate.  Thou- 
sands oi  families  have  abandoned  this  region  and  gone 
to  Oklahoma  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  reirion.  This 
mieration  is  well  shown  in  the  progress  of  Kansas,  as 
indicated  by  its  annual  censuses.  These  censuses  show 
a  rapid  increa-io  in  population  from  1880  up  to  1887  ; 
1888  .shows  but  a  slight  increase  over  1887,  while  1889 
shows  a  reduction  in  the  population,  leading  up  to  the 
further  reduction  shown  by  the  Federal  census  m  1890. 

A  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  notice- 
able throughout  the  South  Atlantic  and  South- 
ern Central  States,  partly  due  to  migration  west- 
ward, while  immigration  has  been  but  slight. 
It  is  said  that  imperfections  of  the  ninth  census 
had  much  to  do  with  the  apparent  falling  off  in 
numbers.  The  rapid  growth  of  Florida  during 
the  first  half  of  tne  last  decade  may  be  noted. 
Yellow  fever  and  severe  frosts  kept  down  the 
record  of  increase  in  1887  and  1888.  Arkansas,- 
Texas,  Wyoming,  Washington,  and  Oregon  ex- 
hibit remarkable  growth  of  population  since 
1880.  Concerning  Colorado,  >few  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  Neva<la,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  the  official  report  says : 

The  census  of  Colorado  in  1 880  was  taken  on  the 
top  wave  of  a  ruining  excitement,  which  had  filled  its 
mountains  with  miners,  prospectors,  and  speculators, 
increasing  its  population  enormously,  especially  in 
the  mountainous  country.  The  census  of  the  State 
taken  in  1865  was,  on  a  superficial  view,  very  sur- 


{>rising.     It  showed  that  most  of  the  mining  counties 
lad  lost  population  during  the  five  years  preoedins. 
This  loss  was^  however,  more  than  'made  up  by  the 
growth  of  its  cities  and  its  a^rricultural  counties. '  The 
census  of  1890  shows  still  further  reduction  of  popo- 
lation  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  State,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary development  of  its  urUm  population  and 
its  farming  element.     New  Mexico,  ATi2ona,  and  L'tah 
show  rates  of  increase  which  arc  small   when  Uit 
sparsely  settled  condition  of  these  Territories  is  con- 
siderccf,  while  Nevada  shows  an  absolute  diminution 
of  population  of  16,505  or  26-5  per  cent,,  leaving  it 
the  smallest  of  all  tlie  States.     This  condition  of  thir^n' 
is  a  natural  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Comstock  and 
other  mines^  work  upon  which  has  practically  ceased. 
Idaho  has  increased  its  population  two  and  a  half 
times.     Its  prosperity  is  mainly  due  to  its  mines,  al- 
tiiou^rh  people  are  now  turning?  to  agriculture  in  con- 
siderable numbers.     The  growth  ot  Washin^on  bao 
been  phenomenal  the  population  in  1889  beini?  nearly 
five  times  that  of  1880.     As  is  showu  by  the  State  cen- 
sus taken  in  1885,  this  growth  has  been  almost  entircly 
durinjj^  the  lost  five  years  of  the  decade.    The  induo^- 
ments  which  have  attracted  settleis  are  in  the  main 
its  fertile  soil  and  its  ample  rainfall,  which  enable 
farming  to  be  carried  on-without  irrii^tion  over  al- 
most the  entire  State.    The  growth  of  Ore^ron,  tbomHi 
less  rapid,  has  been  at  a  rate  of  nearly  80  per  cent 
during  the  past  decade.     The  numerical  increase  han 
been  138,999,  of  which  over  four  fifths  has  been  »c- 
()uired  during  the  past  five  yeai-s.     The  additions  to 
itH  population  are  mainly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  Willamette  rivers. 
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1.846,782  66.688 


Alaska. — The  announcement  of  the  final  count 
stated  that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  62,622,250  on  June  1, 1890,  exclusive  of  whit« 
jwrsons  in  Indian  Territory,  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions, and  Alaska.  Early  in  February,  1891,  a 
bulletin  was  published,  giving  statistics  of  popu- 
lation in  Alaska.  The  official  count  bv  special 
agents  gives  a  total  of  21,929,  including  3,922 
white  males,  497  white  females,  82  black  males. 
770  "  mixed  "  males,  798  *•  mixed  "  females,  7,158 
native  mules,  6,577  native  females,  and  2,125  Chi- 
nese males.  It  is  reported  that,  of  this  number, 
2,125  Chinese  and  1,901  white  fishermen  were 
temporarily  employed  in  the  salmon  cnnneries 
at  tne  time  of  enumeration,  while,  in  what  is 
termed  the  seventh  district.  400  white  and  80 
colored  men  were  temporarily  employed  in  the 
whaling  industry.  The  special  agent  in  cliarge 
of  the  census  inquiry  in  Alaska  remarks  in  his 
report  that  he  expects  an  increase,  on  comple- 
tion of  the  enumeration,  of  8,400  Eskimo.  This 
would  bring  the  total  to  30.;J29.  For  enumera- 
tion purposes,  the  Territory  was  divided  into 
seven  di.stricts.  It  is  reported  that,  out  of  a 
population  of  7,G8(»  in  the  first  district,  there  are 
504  native  bom  males.  405  foreign  born  males, 
and  69  "transient"  males  of  voting  age.  It  is 
also  remarked  that  the  number  of  po.ssible  voters 
in  other  districts  of  Alaska,  covering  an  area  of 
over  500.000  square  miles,  will  not  exceed  five  or 
six  hundred  at  the  most. 

Indian  Torrltory  and  Reservations.— At 
the  end  of  January,  1891,  it  was  officially  an- 
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*  Includes  10,889  pure  negroes :  8.878  mulattoes,  or  negroes 
or  mixed  blood;  240  Cliinese;  and  180  Indians. 

nounced  that  the  total  Indian  population  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  AlasKa,  but  including 
H2.567  taxed  or  taxable  Indians  counted  in  the 
general  census,  was  249,273.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  total  of  Indians  to  be  added  to  the 
figures  given  in  the  final  count  is  216,706.  Of  the 
taxed  or  taxable  Indians,  98  per  cent,  do  not  live 
on  reservations.  Of  the  total  given  of  these  In- 
dians— i.  e.,  82,567 — some  are  denominated  as 
self-sustaining  citizens.  The  distribution  of  In- 
dians not  counted  in  the  census  proper  at  the  time 
of  enumeration  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement : 

On  reservations  or  at  schools  under  control  of  the  In- 
dian Office  (not  taxed  or  taxable) 

Incldentallv  under  the  Indian  Ottice  and  self-support- 
ing.  the  nve  civilized  tribes.  Indians  and  colored  : 

(Cherokee  Indians,  25.357;  colored.  4.242 ToUl, 

(  hickasaw  Indians.  8,464 ;  colored,  S.718 

Choctaw  Indians,  9.996;  colored,  4.401 

(.'reek  Indians.  9.291 ;  colored,  .\841 

deriiinole  Indians,  2,589 ;  colored,  22 

Total 


Indians  other  than  Chickasaws  In  that  natloD 1.1(1 

Indians  other  than  Choctaws  in  that  nation 2i' 

Population  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes : 

Indians 52,065 

Colored  Indian  dtiiens  and  claimauts  —  14.224 

Total... "66^2^ 

Pueblos  of  New  Mexico. 8,?T8 

Six  Nations,  ^t  Kegis.  and  otber  Indiansof  New  York.      &,%4 

Eastern  Clierokees  of  North  Carolina %ii& 

Under  control  of  the  War  Department,  prisoners  of 

war  (Apaches  at  Mount  Yemon  barracks) IN 

In  Bute  or  Territorial  prisons 1*4 

Total 216,104 

The  following  statistics  of  Indians  show  the 
number  of  males  and  females  taxeil  or  taxable 
and  untaxed,  number  to  whom  rations  are  issued, 
etc. :  Males  taxed  or  taxable  and  untaxed,  82.- 
246;  males  untaxed  and  on  reservations,  65,301; 
females  taxed  or  taxable  and  untaxed,  83,703; 
females  untaxed  and  on  reservations,  68,081 ;  In- 
dians on  reservations  to  whom  rations  are  issued 
by  the  United  States.  34,675 ;  self-supporting  In- 
dians on  reservations  (farming,  herding,  root- 
digging,  horse-raising,  fishing,  or  hunting),  98,- 
707 ;  total  self-supporting  Indians  taxed  or  tax- 
able and  untaxed  (32,567  taxed  or  taxable),  not 
including  the  five  civilized  tribes,  131,274. 

The  number  of  persons  other  than  Indians  in 
the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
enumerated  by  Indian  census  enumerators,  is  as 
follows :  White  persons  in  Cherokee  nation,  27,- 
176;  Chickasaw  nation,  49,444;  Choctaw  na- 
tion, 27,991;  Creek  nation,  3.280 :  Seminole  na- 
tion, 96 ;  total,  107,987 ;  colored  persons  in  the 
five  civilized  tribes  probablv  not  members  of  the 
tribes  (estimated),  3,500 ;  Chinese  in  the  Chicka- 
saw nation,  6;  total.  111,493. 

The  number  of  the  male,  female,  and  ratioii 
Indians  on  reservations  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories is  given  in  the  following  table : 


STATES. 


Arizona 

(California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Indian  Territory  •. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexic«» 

North  Dakota  . . . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Booth  Dakota 

Utah  

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


TotaL 


1M14 
fi,020 

8,640 

8,709 

897 

1,016 


ToUl 


10.886 
8,751 
1,652 

20.521 
7,812 
6.668 
8,708 

19.068 
1,8M 
7.988 
7,916 
1,S01 


Male. 


7,701 
2.692 

484 
1,791 
4,119 

211 

688 
2.981 
4.978 
1,866 

794 
9,946 
8,818 
2.81)2 
1,718 
9,271 

947 
4,018 


8S4 


188,882      6^801 


7,718 
2.498 

601 
1,849 
4,689 

186 

478 
8,888 
6;86S 
1,8?^ 

758 

ia576 

8,999 

23?1 
1.990 
9,797 

907 
8,990 
8,946 

917 


RUta 


68.081     »i«^ 


•  Exclusive  of  the  five  civilized  tribes. 


li 


Deduct  number  of  colored   p<^r8ons   probably  not 
members  of  tribes  (estimated) 

Total 


The  enumeration  of  the  six  nations.  Saint 
188,882    Regis,  and  other  Indians  on  reservations  in  ln<? 
State  of  New  York  showed  a  total  of  5,304,  in- 
cluding 955  on  the  Allegany  reservation,  the  re- 
mainder being  distributed  on  reservations  asw- 
lows :  Cattaraugus,  1,574 ;  Tonawanda.  561 ;  Tn?- 
carora,  455;  Saint  Regis,  l,a53;  Onondaga,  4^9 ; 
Oneida,  237.    The  Eastern  Cherokee  tribe  of  In- 
dians live  on  the  Eastern  Cherokee  reservation. 
North   Carolina,  and   number  2,885,  of  which 
1.475  are  males  and  1,410  females.     Rations  are 


29,699 

7,182 
14.897 
14.082 

2.fl61 

68,871 


a^no 

64,871 
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STATK 

iia-^ 

n^*". 

OHhudftUldlOB 

fflSS:::::. 

t».»>IJ.I0O»M 
I,9«S,1MOO 

st».Mniw 

S,8M,000  0I 

'im;im  li 

|t«.G;«  80 

4.782,706  »8 

Si 

8.WMJW 

SES-.;::.:;; 

1,18B.*I)7M 

■■■■mOwm 

S01.000  00 
C8D.«M00 

\^- 

i.iiA«4«  n 

■sas 

80,099.1}  71  ta 

12;TM,8M  11 
«)",153  73 
4,017,250  hO 

UlehlKUi 

ii,sa8,»aiw 

sSp;:::: 

afl8«,T5B80 

t,ui.iwoa 

U.T48.1lt(  7i 

1*.S8-,S08  81 

1(B.»!»'H 

""i'tstisow 

■■•iffll 

I7,11\B1S  IT 

g^S^: 

i!,o«a,iMS  IB 

1.338,80»]S 

T,[ai.Mi  K 

^s-^i^-ii" 

M.MT,«e  TO 

4.«SS.tJ0  38 

t,:iM,Sftu  M 

TbUj 

llM,a»«l8S 

»«;i9(iai9«B 

|1M.«8,701  M 

wu  only  by  the  oool  jadjjment  tad  patieaoe  of  the 
Bpeoial  agents  thot  the  wort  was  performed.  The  eu- 
rollicent  of  the  Shuvnee,  Miami,  WlnaeluKO,  Sioiuc, 
uitl  other  tribes  presetite  niHny  carious  nnd  iDt«reatlii2 
feBtures,  Some  Indiana  of  tiaso  tribee  »re  reported 
as  eighty,  ninety,  one  hundred,  one  hundred  uid  ten, 
end  in  one  oaim  one  hundred  and  rourteen  yeora  ot 

logirt,  wltt  .  -    .    ,  ,    , 

ing  the  maervations  and  meeting  thcae  aged  pernoo*, 
prtaerre  tbe  tongue  of  many  ttibes  now  na&rly  oxUnct. 
The  DumberoC  reeerration  Indians en^f^d  in 
aertoultnre  for  a  livelihood  is  smsJIer  than  that 
of  those  who  obtain  a  liviiie  through  rude  dig- 
ging, hunting-,  Ashing,  or  horse  trading.  The 
NnvBJDs  are  entirely  self-sustaining  as  sheep  and 

n  each  State  and 

iwing  a  decrease 

..   ,  .J  , ;red  by  turning  to 

the  articlea  on  States  distributctl  alphabetically 
through  this  volume. 

Population  of  Cities. — The  table  showing 
the  population  of  S06  cities  in  the  United  Stales 
having  a  population  ot  10.000  and  over  in  1890 
needs  little  explanation.  The  names  have  been 
BTianged  alphabetically  for  easy  reference,    it 

f  MIIinClPAUTKB. 


a  No  rtport  U  time  orpQbUniloD, 
b  Not  itated  at  time  orpabUestlon. 
not  issued  by  the  United  States  to  these  Indians. 
The  population  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Indians  and  colored,  include  1,434 
other  Indians  and  Chinese  and  107,087  whites. 

The  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  made  citizens  ot 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  ot  1846,  do  not 
receive  rations  or  supplies  from  the  GovemraenL 
The  number  of  these-  Indians  is  given  as  8,27S. 
The  Indians  counted  in  the  general  census,  B8 

Srcent,  of  whom  are  not  on  reservations,  include 
,945  males  and  13,632  females,  distributed 
among  33  States  and  Territories,  the  5  States 
havinK  the  largest  number  being  California,  10,- 
363;  Michigan,  6.991;  Nevada,  3,404 ;  Washing- 
ton, 2^09;  and  Mississippi,  1,404. 

The  a):iparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  In- 
dians living  on  reservations  since  the  oommis- 
Bioner'a  report  of  1889  to  June  30.  1890,  is  1,121. 
The  flrst  part  of  the  special  agent's  report  con- 
tains a  description  ot  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indians  viewed  the  taking  of  the  census. 

Some  nf  the  reservation  Indiana  were  very  cautioui 
in  their  reception  of  the  enumeratorB.  Their  port- 
folios ware  su^n^aUve  of  books,  and  many  Indians, 
cnasiderinK  them  books  of  new  religious  creeds,  re- 
fused to  answer  the  questiona.  Others  adviaed  nniat- 
■iice,  claiming  that  this  enrollment  waa  a  scheme  Co 
Kct  thiir  names,  which  would  then  be  attached  to  an 
illepred  treaty,  and  they  would  be  robbed  of  tholr  right 
to  remain  on  their  knds.  Naturally  suspiciou*  of  the 
white  man,  and  doubly  so  of  a  Government  ofHcial,  it 


vol.  xsx.— S3  A 


BTATn  AltD 

TCSBITOBin. 

4 

BikW  d'M. 

''X"' 

t::^ 

AJj^ 

ti,-ii,;4i 

is,ow 

•fflS 

s,7ia,(iM 

clMoni\ii.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

ConaecUcolI'."!! 

Delann 

DiBt.ofCoIluiibli. 

81 

li 

1 

1,1^6,810 
M!,81B 

I.06«,TW 

■«s 

Utty  laad 

SESS;::::.:. 

MewYei* 

North  CkniltDB... 

Sooth  Dakota,!" 

« 

81 

t>,;- .■■"■■  ;-■ 
!■■■  ■■'-.■■. 'r 

l,4'.n'-li 

1(1' 'l^ 

■.■f.T  -<N 

l,lll,t«0 

"eiiOT'jw 

«0,M1 

»i,S7T 

4,8T0,KI 

"li 

^ooD 

in.Mo 

fc87«,«T 

VtrmoDl 

Sasr-::; 

Wyoming. 

1,«H«TO 

Total! 

fi:.:;~i,;K 

fa  rtporti  ftna  cIUm  at  111 
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will  be  seen  that  in  the  column  for  population 
in  1850,  and  sometimes  in  that  for  1870,  there 
are  blanks.  In  these  instances  it  will  be  under- 
stood either  that  the  city  had  no  corporate  exist- 
ence under  the  name  it  now  bears  at  the  time  of 
taking  of  the  seventh  or  ninth  census,  or  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  such  place  or  places  in  the 
census  volumes  on  population. 

The  urban  population  of  the  United  States 
and  Territories,  according  to  the  census  report, 
is  18,235,670,  out  of  a  total  population  of  62,- 
622,250  (exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory), the  percentage  being  29*12.  The  table  given 
below,  as  shown  in  a  bulletin  exhibit,  reveals  the 
proportion  of  urban  population  to  the  whole 
since  1790: 


CENSUS  TKARS. 


1790.. 
180O.. 
1810. 
1630. 

1840.. 

1850.. 

1860. 

1870.. 

1880.. 

ISOO.. 


Fopalatkn 

oftk* 

UnitMlSUtM. 


8,939.314 

0.808,488 
7,389,881 
9.638,838 
13,366,020 
17,069,408 
38,191,876 
81.443331 
88,008371 
00,100,788 
63,623,350 


FiopQistlon 
oActtid. 


181,473 

310,873 

806,930 

470.180 

864.009 

1,403,994 

3.j»7,086 

0,072,256 

8,071,870 

11,818.047 

18,280,670 


InhftUtaati  of 

dtlct  la  audi 

100  of  (h*  toUl 

popalAtioa. 


BTAT£a. 

WUlih 

Oftfand. 

Alabama 

Arfcaoaaa 

Delaware 

DlatorColQinbla 
Florida. 

880,796 
816J517 
19)9,429 
154,803 
324,461 
978.463 
1374.883 

l36^o^6 

004,713 

824,149 

0S9,70S 

3,524,468 

1,049,191 

40a,4O4 

1383^971 

1,741,190 

1,014,680 

739,3d3 

681,481 

811337 

39,033 

70.927 

166,6i8 

868,716 

01,301 

878,981 

318,004 
747,730 
104,181 
067,170 
693308 
484300 
493.837 
640367 
88308 

Oeonria 

Kanma 

Ktffltaokj 

Loalslana 

Maryland 

Miaaiaalppl 

Miaaoari 

North  OuoUoa . . 
8oath  Carottna . . 

Tenneaaee. 

Texaa 

Virginia. 

WeatYirginia... 

Total 

16,86^,306 

6396,166 

40 

ISl 

Sft 

86 

loi 

110 

107 

39 

810 

197 

133 

418 

15 

30 

64 

T27 

CO 

16 


8351 


8 

14 

1 


6 
1 

4 


10 
18 


100 


TOO 
»4 

4 
1» 

le 

64 
606 


u 

S3M 

1« 

13a 

m 
i;j 

766 

6 


8.307 


8*80 

8-97 

4-98 

4-98 

6-73 

8-03 

13-49 

16*18 

30-98 

8807 

39-18 


Another  official  exhibit  of  great  value  in  view- 
ing the  rapid  growth  of  municipalities  is  here 
inserted,  giving,  with  the  one  above,  an  excel- 
lent record  of  urban  prosperity  and  progress : 

CrmS  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF   100,000  AND  OTXB. 


I 


9 
10 
11 
18 
18 
14 
10 


19 
30 
31 
82 
38 
84 
80 
36 
37 
3d 


1890. 


1880. 


1870. 


1  New  York,  N.  Y. 
8  Chteago,  11L 
8  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
4  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
0  St  LoalB,  Mo. 

6  Boaton,  Mau. 

7  Baltimore,  M d. 
8{^an  Francisco,  Cal. 

Clndnnatl,  Ohio. 
Cleyeland,  Ohio. 
Baiblo,  N.  Y. 
New  Orieana,  La. 
Pittoburg,  Pa. 
Waahlo^n.  D.  C. 
_.  Detroit,  Mich. 

16  Milwaukee,  Wla. 

17  Newark,  N.J. 
Is  Mlnqeapolia,  Minn. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Loaiayille,  Ky. 
Omalui,  Neh. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Kanaaa  City,  Mo, 
Proyidenoe.  B.  I. 
Denver,  Col. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Allegheny  aty.  Pa. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  lU. 
Boaton,  Maaa. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
CindnnatJL  Ohio. 
San  FVanciaco,  Gal. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pittsburg,  Pa 
Buflhlo,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  0. 
Newark!  N.  J. 
Loniaville,  Kv. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Milwaukee,  Wla. 
Prorldenoe,  B.  L 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
St.  Lonia,  jMo. 
Chicago.  111. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Maea. 
Cincinnati,  Ohla 
New  Orieana,  La. 
San  Prandsoo,  CaL 
Buflhlo,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  0. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Loniavllle,  Ky. 


Colored  Population  of  the  South.— -The 

resalt  of  the  race  count  for  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  States,  and  for  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  has  been  officially  announced  in  the 
following  table. 

Fifteen  sixteenths  of  the  entire  colored  popu- 
lation is  given  in  the  totals  for  1890,  that  pro- 
portion being  inhabitants  of  the  States  included, 
in  the  remarks  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  colored  population  in 


the  States  given  increased  at  the  rate  of  13*90 
per  cent,  during  the  decade  1880  to  1890,  the  in- 
crease in  the  white  population  in  the  same  Stat^ 
during  the  same  period  being  at  the  rate  of 
24'67  per  cent.,  or  nearly  double. 

Increase  and  Decrease  in  Popalation^— 
On  the  chart  accompanying  this  article  may 
be  seen  a  dotted  line  inclosing  spaces  here  and 
there  throughout  the  States.  The  area  inclosed 
represents  Tocuilities  wherein  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  population  since  1880.  These  de- 
creases occur  m  138  counties,  the  losses  being 
Srincipally  in  the  central  j^rts  of  Maine,  New 
[ampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  eastern  Virginia,  thie  decrease  in  the 
last-named  State  being  from  the  summit  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  Atlantic  Decreases  are 
frequently  to  be  noted  through  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  In 
.<touthem  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the  dotted 
lines  are  also  to  be  seen.  In  eastern  Iowa  many 
counties  have  lost  population.  The  raining  coun- 
ties of  Colorado  show  a  decrease,  and  the  area  of 
a  diminished  population  includes  the  whole  Stale 
of  Nevada,  excepting  only  two  counties. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  rapid  increases  are 
recorded  in  the  census  returns  from  the  gmi 
plains  and  generally  throughout  the  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Cordilleran  plateau.  Northern 
Michigan,  western  and  southern  P^Ionda,  Arkan- 
sas, southern  Missouri,  and  centnii  Texas  show 
phenomenal  growth,  while  here  and  there 
throughout  the  southern  Appalachian  region  are 
areas  of  great  increase. 

The  geographer  of  the  census  and  the  5U- 
perintendent,  m  publishing  a  graphic  exhibit, 
irom  which  the  dotted  areas  shown  in  the  chart 
have  been  taken,  draw  atttention  to  the  fact 
that.,  "in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  and  in 
Virginia,  where  some  of  the  greatest  areas  of 
loss  are  indicated,  the  community  is  in  a  transi- 
tion stage  from  agricultural  to 'manufacturing 
industries.  The  rich  lands  of  the  farther  West- 
em  States  are  drawing  their  farmers  away  to 
reap  larger  profits,  while  other  industries  hare 
not  yet  attained  such  a  footing  as  to  attract- or 
retain  population  in  their  place,  llie  condition 
of  things  now  prevailing  in  these  States  was 
suggested  by  the  census  of  1880,  when  Ohio  w&s 
seen  to  be  in  this  transition  stage.  Since  then 
this  transition  wave  has  extended  westward 
across  Indiana,  lUiaois,  and  wdl  into  lowak" 
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STSnr  RAILWAYS. 


^vmm^ 

LBKOTH  or  UXB. 

MOTITX  POWXB,  1889. 

CITT. 

1880. 

1888. 

JbBloul* 

Eloctrifl. 

CiOtk. 

StMa. 

Albany,  N.Y 

18-60 
16-48 
61-97 

•  *  •  •  •  • 

100-00 

184-10 

86-44 

16-14 

80-47 

61-98 

8641 

1860 

4-00 

9-78 

800 

86-66 

4-06 

88-09 

1076 

9-86 

16-00 

16-40 

9-60 

11  08 

89-86 

6-83 

16-00 

19-67 

9-00 

9-68 

87-64 

16-75 

85-67 
180-66 

17-04 
460 

18  60 
849-19 

88*68 

86-80 

480 

8-00 

18-08 

4-75 

86-80 

6-00 

67-08 

6-08 

10-60 

16-78 

16-00 

4-68 

1648 

89-47 

8-78 

400 

80-44 
88-98 

106-81 
76-9* 

800-86 

164-44 
48^80 
19-19 

184-78 
71-78 
68-70 
80-66 
80-07 
18-16 
71-46 
61  86 
11-94 
88-96 
84-70 
16-60 
41-89 
84-89 
64-97 
88-89 
88-81 
88  98 
68  80 
45  78 
61  60 
46-98 

61-67 

80-66 

104  88 

177-10 

84  00 

49  42 

16-00 

888-47 

67-78 

60  48 
1648 
14  87 
87-29 
18-19 
118-76 
88-00 
87  98 
18  48 
88-88 
84-09 
80-88 
16-60 
16-48 
88-77 
8-97 
14-86 

18 
19 

106 
16 

161 

188 
42 
19 

160 
49' 
40 
19 
16 
14 
28 
48 
11 
88 
80 
16 
41 
80 
10 
84 
69 
82 
68 
40 
88 
14 

61 

80 

91 

188 

18 

81 

•     16 

260 

84 

47 
14 

6 
88 

1 

97 
88 
87 

8 

•  •  • 

80 
88 
16 
18 
86 
6 
14 

•19 
-48 
■81 
90 
16 
96 
80 
19 
77 
78 
88 
90 
07 
00 
-99 
96 
94 
96 
•67 
80 
89 
74 
06 
58 
60 
98 
80 
88 
60 
68 

•f7 

66 
68 
68 
96 

17 
00 
47 

61 

-48 
•10 
66 
•60 
00 
•06 
•00 
88 
'17 

•  • 

81 
88 
60 
48 
87 
18 
86 

7-86 
1-96 

*49-7i 
6-80 

"9*66 

17-88 

•76 

"i-io 

486 
18-80 

"7-69 
7-60 
4-00 

'ii-io 

'88-79 

80-80 

"i-38 
8-78 
4  70 

17-19 
100 

'98-88 

8-88 
8-00 

"8-66 
8-60 
8-86 

'84-6i 
18-51 

'S9-68 

"i-is 
"i-io 

88-66 
14-60 

"6-87 
8-78 
4-46 

88-00 

18-97 

8-00 

'ao-io 

10-00 
47-83 

Atlanta*  Oa 

7-60 

BaldaiorawMd 

ftirmingfi^m,  Al%    ^  . , 

60*04 

Boston,  MaM.....l 

Brooklyii,  N.  Y 

85-19 

Buffalo^  N.  T                                        

Chjtffestoo,  8.  0 

Chieaeo,  III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ni»vAiAfi4i,  Obh> .....  

rvynm^m*^  ohfo 

4-00 

I>aTton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Col 

8-60 

nAtroit,  M<<4i ,  .  , 

FaIIKlTer,MM8 

GalTeatoo,  Tex 

^•r*THl  RapMft,  Mkh ....                 

• 

Uartford^'CoBn 

in^jiiiinapoH^  In^.  ..                  ..... 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

8-85 

88-66 

Los  AngeleL  CaJ 

86-76 

8-81 

Lowell,  Mam 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaakea,  Wis. 

6-85 

If  inneapoUfl,  Minn 

18-00 

Nashville,  Tenn 

80-80 

KKzabeth.N.J f 

K»i»  H^v^t^.  OnPr 

Vi>ar  OrWnff  1a.  , ,       , 

18-70 

OakfauMtCal 

86-70 
2-88 

Omaha,  Neb 

PatenoD,  N.  J 

Plttrt>iui,Pa.... ........,.....!..» 

Provi  denoe«  B.  I 

lt*?wltn^,  Pa  , 

Bichmood,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

6t  Pan),  Minn 

Ban  Fmnciaoo,  CU. 

18-87 

SaTannah.  Ga , 

4-85 

Scranton,  P* , 

HyTaca8e,N.  Y 

Trenton,  N.  J- 

Washington,  D.  C 

VToreeeier.  Masa 

Totalff 

1,689-64 

8,160-98 

8^1-10 

860-86 

866-67 

288*60 

**  As  a  whole,"  remarks  the  Superintendent  of 
Census,  in  concluding  his  review  of  the  situation, 
**  the  phuns  and  the  Cordilleran  region  have  been 
]Kopled  rapidly,  especially  in  the  northern  por- 
tions. It  IS  this  region  which,  by  virtue  oi:  its 
virgin  soil,  cheap  land,  and  easy  tillage,  has  re- 
duced the  profits  of  Eastern  agriculture,  and  has 
thus  drawn  so  heavily  upon  the  farming  popu- 
lation of  the  more  eastern  States.  The  rich 
mineral  deposits  of  Montana  and  Arizona  have 
been  largel;^  instrumental  in  drawing  population 
to  this  region.  While  the  mineral  product  of 
Colorado  has  not  diminished,  the  era  of  specula- 
tion is  over,  and  the  floating  population  which 
covered  its  mountains  and  valleys  ten  years  ago 
has,  in  the  main,  departed." 

Center  of  Populatloii.--The  geographer  of 
the  census  reports  officially  that  the  center  of 
population  is  now  in  southern  Indiana,  at  a  point 


a  little  west  of  south  of  Greensburg,  the  county 
seat  of  Decatur  County,  and  20  miles  east  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.  The  exact  geographical  location 
is  in  latitude  39°  11'  56"  and  longitude  85o  32' 
53".  After  saying  that  "  the  center  of  popula- 
tion is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  pbpulation  of 
the  country,  each  individual  being  assumed  to 
have  the  same  weight,"  the  geographer  thus  de- 
scribes the  manner  of  procedure :  **  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  first  distributed  by 
'square  degrees,'  as  the  area  included  between 
consecutive  parallels  and  meridians  has  been 
designated.  A  point  was  then  assumed  tenta- 
tivelv  as  the  center,  and  corrections  in  latitude 
and  longitude  to  this  tentative  position  were  com- 
puted. In  this  case  the  center  was  assumed  to 
oe  at  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  39°  with 
the  meridian  of  86**  west  of  Greenwich.  The 
population  of  each  square  degree  was  assumed 
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to  be  located  at  the  center  of  that  de&ree,  except 
in  cases  where  it  was  manifest  that  this  assump- 
tion would  be  untrue,  as,  for  instance,  where  a 
part  of  the  square  degree  was  occupied  by  the 
sea  or  other  large  bod^  of  water,  or  where  it  con- 
tained a  city  of  considerable  magnitude  which 
was  situated  '  off  center.'  In  these  cases  the  po- 
sition of  the  center  of  the  population  of  the 
square  degree  was  estimated  as  nearly  as  pos- 
siole.  The  distance  of  each  such  center  of  popu- 
lation of  a  square  degree,  whether  assume  to  be 
at  the  center  of  the  square  degree  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  center,  from  the  assumed  parallel,  and 
from  the  assumed  meridian  were  then  computed. 
The  population  of  each  souare  degree  was  then 
multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the  assumed  par- 
allel of  latitude,  and  the  sum  of  the  products  or 
moments  north  and  south  of  that  parallel  made 
up.  Their  difference,  divided  by  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  gave  a  correction  to  the 
latitude.  In  a  similar  manner  the  east  and  west 
moments  were  made  up,  and  from  them  a  cor- 
rection in  longitude  was  obtained." 

During  the  ten  years  terminating  with  1800 
the  center  of  population  moved  41  miles  almost 
due  west,  starting  from  a  point  about  23  miles 
east  of  Baltimore.  From  1800  to  1810  the  move 
was  86  miles  westward  and  slightly  southward ; 
1810  to  1820,  60  miles  westward  and  slightly 
southward ;  1820  to  1880,  89  miles  westward  and 
southward ;  1880  to  1840,  55  miles  westward  and 
and  northward ;  1840  to  1850, 55  miles  westward 
and  slightly  southward ;  1850  to  1860,  81  miles 
westward  and  slightly  northward ;  1860  to  1870, 
42  miles  westward  ana  sharply  northward,  reach« 
ing  a  point  about  48  miles  east  by  north  of  Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio,  and  in  1880  the  center  of  popnla-. 
tion  had  moved  58  miles  to  ajpoint  8  miles  west 
by  south  of  the  same  city.  From  1880  to  Id^ 
it  moved  westward  48  miles. 

Distribntion  in  Aecordanee  with  RaiB- 
fall. — ^The  averag[e  rainfall  in  the  United  States 
is  29*6,  the  variations  ranging  from  0  to  about 
125  inches.  The  laiger  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants occupy  the  region  in  which  the  aonoal 
rainfall  is  between  80  and  50  inches.,  oom  pricing: 
about  three  fourths  of  the  entire  population, 
while  the  greatest  density  of  population  is  in  the 
area  showing  40  to  50  inches  of  annual  rainfall, 
the  average  of  this  region  being  59  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.  In  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  Qreat  Plains  stretching  from  Texas  to  Da- 
kota, where  the  most  rapia  increase  in  popula- 
tion is  taking  place,  the  rainfall  ranges  from  20 
to  30  inches.  The  density  of  population  in  this 
section  has  increased  in  twenty  years  from  1*6  to 
8*1  per  souare  mile.  In  every  100,000  of  the  pop- 
ulation, 800  are  living  in  a  reeion  where  the  rain- 
fall is  below  10  inches.  Where  the  rainfall  is 
from  10  to  20  inches,  the  population  is  2,612  in 
every  100,000;  from  20  to  80  inches,  6,038 ;  30  to 
4p  inches,  34,107 ;  40  to  50  inches,  39,459 ;  50  to 
60  inches,  16,164;  60  to  70  inches,  1,274;  and 
above  70  inches  of  rainfall  the  population  is 
,  equal  to  55  in  every  100,000.  The  average  ram- 
fall  with  relation  to  the  population,  deduced  bj 
g[iving  weight  to  each  area  of  country  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  is  41*4  inches. 
In  1880  it  was  42  inches,  and  in  1870  42>5  inches. 
The  diminution  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  and  re- 
gions of  the  West 
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Alabama 

Californl» 

Colorado 

Connectlcat 

Georgia 

lUiiiois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaehusettfi. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Missoarl 

New  Hampahire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTania. . . . 
Khode  Island. . . . 

Tenjiessee 

Texas 

Utah  Territory.. 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin , 


Totals., 


pBODuonoir  ov  pio  noK. 


Complttwlfi 


1880. 


15 


8 
10 
10 

4 
88 

1 
88 

6 
87 

1 
IT 

•  •  » 

20 

6T 

T 

108 

1 

200 

•  •  ■ 

81 
1 
8 
1 

81 

•  •  * 

11 
14 


681 


1890. 


48 

•  •  • 

8 
8 
5 

16 
8 
6 
1 

14 
4 

86 

1 

8 

•  •  • 

18 

87 
1 

71 

1 

884 

■  *  « 

19 


81 
I 
6 

10 


063 


ftwlBBtion  of  p^  Iroa, 
la  toM. 


1880. 


68^ 


18,779 
88.099 
»&,468 
18,287 
58,108 

2,016 
69,664 

9Ji4» 
119,686 

"9^060 

•  ••■••  • 

167.414 
818,868 

••••■•■ 

648,718 

8,800 

1,980,311 


47,878 
1,400 

****626 
17.906 

'  8o.or6 

118,882 


'8,781,081 


1890. 


890,488 

"1^949 
81,700 
8^747 

674,606 

11,470 

44,190 

8,700 

96,846 

8,881 

884,903 

'99^i8i 

146,040 

869.040 

8,8-7 

1,808.899 

8,411 

4,712,611 

•     •     •  •    •      K 

890,747 
8,950 


802,447 

4,757 
108,764 
210,087 


t9,579,n9 


pBODVonoir  or 


NamWrof 
wwks4 


1880. 


8 

•  • 

1 
8 


1 
1 
6 
6 


«6 
1 
1 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


78 


1890. 


1 
1 
1 


6 
8 

•  •  * 

18 

■  •  • 

79 

»  •  • 

4 


158 


of  rtMlaTaDkladi 
(IBM  et  f jOOe  fB— ik). 


1880. 


8.116 

•  •  •  «  •  «  • 

864,669 

■  •  •      •  •  • 

890 
"'9*616 

"^409 

4^1 

10.948 

86,745 

«  ■  «  •  •      • 

IdtSSS 

•  «  •  «     ■  •  • 

658,561 

"s^ooo 


1890. 


i,i45,ni 


6,901 

17.S0S 

1,94 

8C8,9M» 

I,»0 


n,s5i 


iia,4i9 

446,9» 

•  •  •      •  •  ft 

t,76M» 


168^ 


4.466^936 


*  Inclndes  4,829  tons  of  eastings  made  direct  from  fbmace.        t  Incladea  9,989  tons  of  castlnga  raado  direct  fnm  ftmaeia. 
%  Each  Bessemer,  open-hearth,  and  cmdhle  ateel  pUmt  is  ooontod  aa  aepacate  worka»  althoofh  two  or  more  ofthaae  plsati 
are  frequently  embraced  in  a  single  establishment. 
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COAL. 


ALABAMA,  KABTLAVD,  FBHirSTLTAllIA, 
AXS  WMSt  OF  MnsISSirPI  KIVSB. 

8TATIS  AND 
TERRITOBIES. 

Total  pndnei 
(ihort  tout). 

Vain  of 

^odoctat 

mine*. 

Namborof 
nopiojM 

(dl 
gradM). 

WagHpdd. 

PennsylTsnia  (an- 
thradCe) 

Marybuid 

Alabama. 

Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska  

4^544,970 
2.939,715 
8,878,484 

80,807 

2,240.76) 

752,882 

4,061,704 

2,667,828 

279,584 

128,216 

868,801 

1,888,947 

2,860,686 

486,988 

286,601 

186,179 
998,724 

$65,718,165 
2,517,474 
8,707,426 

46,881 

8,294,754 

1,888.806 

^892,220 

8,478,056 

895,886 

840,617 

881,528 

1,748,616 

8,605,622 

872,785 

8T7,456 

451,881 
2,208,755 

125,229 
8,784 
6,768 

76 

5,065 

1,867 

9,198 

6.789 

588 

549 

857 

2,692 

4,645 

1,084 

565 

448 

1,647 

189,158,124 
1,780,689 
8,17^856 

18,460 

Kan  Baa 

lodian  Territory. 

loWB 

2,820,591 

927,267 

8,908,291 

Misaouri 

2,546,812 

Arkansas 

Texas 

206,009 
266,884 

Montana. 

Wyoming 

Coionuia 

New  Mexico 

UUh 

687,588 

1,564,067 

2JM2,S20 

605,248 

268,671 

CaUfomia       and 

Orcffon 

Washinfl^n. 

864,649 
1455,288 

Totals 

67,980,669 

|36<856,827 

171,890 

161,214,564 

Distribntion  In  Accordance  with  Hnmid- 
itj. — The  Superintendent  of  Census,  in  an  olB- 
cial  publication  |^iving  facts  under  this  heading, 
explains  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  preceding 
8ueh  explanation  with  a  statement  as  to  the 
technical  meaning  of  the  phrase  **  Relative  Hu- 
midity." He  says:  "By  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  to  h&  understood  the  amount 
of  moisture  contained  in  it  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  rcaulreMd  to  saturate  it.  The  amount,  of 
course,  vanes  with  the  temperature,  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  greater  the  amount  of  moist- 
ure which  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution. 
The  term  is  not,  therefore,  an  expression  of  the 
al^lute  amount  of  moisture.  This  factor  of 
climate  has  marked  influence  upon  certain  classes 
of  diseases,  particularly  pulmonary  and  throat 
diseases,  and  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  the 
population  in  accordance  with  this  factor,  com- 
tined  with  deaths  from  pulmonary  complaints, 
will  doubtless  prove  of  value  in  the  selection  of 
reports  for  those  afflicted."  The  geographer  of 
the  census  points  out  that  the  atmosphere  along 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Lake  coasts,  and  the  en- 
tire Pacific  coast,  is  heavily  charged  with  moist- 
ure. It  is  especially  so  on  the  coast  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  high  mountain  regions 
of  the  Appalachian,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
those  of  tne  Rocky  mountain  ranges,  also  have 
a  moist  atmosphere.  The  moisture  is  less  in  the 
Piedmont  re^on  east  of  the  Appalachians  and 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  vallev.  Passing  across 
the  praines  and  the  great  plains,  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  diminishes  still 
more,  while  the  minimum  is  reached  in  the  Great 
Basin,  in  Utah,  Nevada,  southern  Arizona,  and 
southeastern  California.  In  a  general  way,  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  increases 
and  decreases  with  the  rainfall,  out  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  The  upper  lake  region,  with  an 
atmosphere  as  moist  as  tnat  of  Washington  city, 
has  a  much  smaller  rainfall.  The  coast  of  south- 
em  California,  with  a  deficient  rainfall,  has 
as  moist  an  atmosphere  as  the  Atlantic  coast. 
**  Nearly  all  the  population  breathe  an  atmos- 


phere containing  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  it8  full 
capacity  of  moisture — ^that  is,  the  atmosphere  is 
from  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  saturated.  In 
1890,  57,036,000  out  of  62,622,250  were  found  in 
this  region ;  in  1880,  46,559,000  out  of  50,155,- 
788 ;  and  in  1870,  86,273,000  out  of  88,558,871." 
Distribntion  by  Drainage  Basins.  —  The 
distribution  of  the  population  by  drainage  basins, 
in  1890,  is  shown  to  be  as  follows :  Atlantic  Ocean 
96*2,  vhich  is  made  up  of  New  England  coast, 
7*2:  Middle  Atlantic  coast,  18*3;  South  Atlantic 
coast,  6'8;  Great  Lakes,  11-2;  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
52-7;  Great  Basin,  04;  and  Pacific  Ocean,  8*4. 
The  drainage  areas  are  classified  primarily  by  the 
two  oceans  and  the  Great  Basin ;  second,  by  sec- 
tions of  the  coast ;  third,  by  the  principal  rivers, 
the  rivers  of  each  section  of  the  coast  being  ar- 
ranged under  that  section,  and  the  branches  of  a 
river  placed  under  the  main  river.  The  New 
England  coast  comprises  the  area  and  population 
of  the  basins  of  the  several  rivers  given  beneath 
it,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  minor  streams  and  of  the  immediate 
coast  from  the  eastern  border  of  Maine  to  the 
Hudson  river.  The  Middle  Atlantic  coast  com- 
prises, besides  the  basin  of  the  rivers  under  it, 
m  like  manner,  the  basins  of  the  minor  streams 
and  of  the  coast  itself  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac,  including  that  stream.  The  South 
Atlantic  coast  comprises  the  country  from  the 
Potomac  southward  to  Florida.  Tne  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  beginning  with  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
embraces  the  coast  and  the  whole  Mississippi 
valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  indudmg 
that  stream.  The  proportion  living  within  the 
region  drained  to  the  Atlantic  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, while  of  this  region  the  part  drained  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  becoming  relatively  more 

Sopulous,  as  is  the  case  in  a  still  more  marked 
egree  in  the  Great  Basin  and  the  region  drained 
to  the  Pacific. 

Oiflcial  Stair. — The  following  members  of 
the  official  census  staff  include  all  who  art  re- 
sponsible to  the  Superintendent  of  Census  for 
tne  accuracy  and  completeness  of  information  to 
be  inserted  in  the  volumes  to  be  issued  as  final 
reports  under  their  respective  headings : 

Geography :  Henry  Gannett,  expert  special  agent ; 
Population:  William  C.  Hunt,  expert  special  agent: 
Vitfd  Statistics :  Dr.  John  S.  BillmgB,  expert  ppecial 
agent;  Church  Statistics:  Dr.  Henry  J.  Carroll,  spe- 
cial agent;  Educational  Statistics:  Prof.  James  H. 
Blodgett.  Bpeoial  agent ;  Paurtcriam  and  Crime :  Rev. 
Frederick  H.  Winen,  special  agent;  Wealth.  Debt, 
Taxation, and  Local  Government:  T.  Campbell-Cope- 
land,  e3q>ert  special  agent:  National  and  State 
Finances :  J.  K.  Upton,  special  asent ;  Farms,  Homes, 
aud  Mortgages :  George  K.  Holmes,  special  agent ; 
Agriculture :  John  Hyde,  specinl  agent,  and  Mortimer 
whitehead,  ppedal  agent;  Manuractures:  Frank  R. 
Williams,  expert  special  agent;  Mines  and  Mining: 
Dr.  David  T.  Day,  special  agent ;  Fish  and  Fisheries : 
ChaHes  W.  Smiley,  special  a^ent ;  Transportation: 
Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  special  agent  \  Insurance : 
Charles  A.  Jcnney,  special  agent ;  Statistics  of  Special 
Classes :  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  expert  special  agent ; 
Alaska :  Ivan  PetriiT,  special  agent ;  Statistics  of  In- 
dians: Thomas  Donaldson,  special  agent:  Social 
Statistics  of  Cities:  Honiy  Tiffany,  special  agent. 
For  purposes  of  discipline,  to  facilitate  the  jpreperation 
of  tabular  exhibits,  and  to  conduct  special  investiga- 
tions, expert  special  agents  and  others  taking  first  rank 
in  eaeh  diviaion  have  chiets  of  division  or  spcciul 
agents  assigned  to  them. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  may 
be  classified  and  compart  with  those  of  the 
year  previous  as  follow : 


RSCVIFT8. 


SOURCES. 


Intorna]  reTenae 

Ouatoms 

Bai«s  of  public  lands 

Tax  on  drcalaUon  of  na- 
tional baDka 

Repayment  of  interest  bj 
Padfle  TsUwajrs 

Sinking  Aind  for  Pacific 
railways 

Cnatoros  fees,  flnea,  pen- 
alties, and  forfeitures.. 

Feas,  consular  and  lands. 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  Gov- 
eminent  property 

Profit  on  coinage  of  sil- 
ver dollars 

Profit  on  other  coinage  . . 

Kevenues  of  District  ot 
Golnmbia 

Tax  on  seal  skins 

Pees  on  letters  patent . . . 

Miscellaneous 

Total  net  reoeipta  ezda- 
sive  of  pabUc  debt 

PabUcdebt 

Total  net  reoeipta  . .. 


1880. 


8180,881,518  98 

828,882.741  09 

8,038,661  79 

1,680,087  16 

608,764  72 

1,821,184  58 

1.118,020  78 
8,288,54^  99 

89^580  42 

9,860,280  90 
814,988  89 

Sy')28,960  69 

817,500  GO 

1,144,5]4  60 

8,042,844  76 

887,060,063  84 
246,111,860  00 


1890. 


8682,161,408  84 


8142,606,706  81 

829,668,584  67 

6,868,272  01 

1,801,826  58 

700,691  62 

1,812,664  68 

1.899,824  62 
1,799,070  60 

192,128  99 

9.885,416  67 
881,827  68 

8,809,180  ^ 

862,500  00 

1,817.621  78 

2,670,821  11 

408,080,982  68 
245,298,650  00 


pose  it  will  be  noted  there  has  been  paid  durio; 
the  veaf  the  enormous  amount  of  f  10dr936,>^, 
or  about  $44,000,000  more  than  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  was  for  any  year  pre- 
vious to  the  rebellion  of  1861. 

Notwithstanding  these  increased  expenditures, 
there  was  a  net  surplus  of  |105,344,49(i.0a,  which, 
with  $5,870  received  from  4  per  cents.,  issued  for 
interest  on  refunding  certificates,  and  $19,G0l,- 
877.53  taken  from  the  cash  balance  in  the  Tieas- 
ury,  in  all  $124,952,243.56,  was  used  for  the  re- 
demption and  purchase  of  the  debt,  including 
the  premiums  paid  thereon,  which  amounted  to 
$20,304,224.06. 

The  United  States  has  enjoyed  no  sinking 
fund,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  for 
many  years ;  but  it  has  had  an  excess  of  ordi- 
nary receipts  over  ordinary  expenditures  for 
twenty  years,  from  which  has  arisen  an  exceis 
or  surplus,  constituting  a  true  and  effective  sink- 
ing fund,  extinguishing  the  national  debt  every 
year  to  its  amount. 

The  principal  of  the  debt  against  whidi  no 
reserve  is  held,  exclusive  of  the  naval  trust  fund, 
may  be  thus  stated  for  the  dates  named : 


8618,874.688  68 


XZPSNDITUREB. 


PaRPOSX. 


ConfcreM 

KxfMTutive  department . . . 

Judiciary 

Foreign  intercourse 

Improving  rivers  and 
harbors 

Other  expenses  military 
estabiisnment  

Constructing  new  war 
yessels  

Other  expenses  naral  es- 
tablishment   

Indiana 

Pensions 

ConstrnctlAn  of  pabllo 
bnUdings.  including 
Mies  

District  of  C/oIumbLt 

Premiums  on  bonds  pur^ 
chased 

Interest  on  public  debt  . . 

MiBoellaneous 

Total  net  expenditures 
exclusive  of  public  debt 

PabUodebt 

Total  net  expenditures . 


1880. 


87,015,581  98 

12,242,427  67 

4,468,328  61 

1,887,625  72 

11,203,296  70 

88,226.974  16 

6.630,968  98 

15,747,865  88 

6^S!)2,207  78 

87,621,779  11 


6,321,981  46 
^24$,669  92 

17,292,862  65 

41,001,1^4  29 
41,473,089  00 

299,298,978  25 
818,9^2,412  85 


1890. 


8618,211,890  60 


86.498,052  70 

11,298,860  23 

4,819,692  06 

1,648,276  59 

11,787,487  68 

82,845^400  86 

6,881,806  08 

1^74,408  21 

6,708,016  67 

106,986,850  07 


4,877,949  98 
^677,4I9  68 

20,804,224  06 
86,099,281  06 
47,568,005  42 

818,040.710  f6 
812,206^  50 


CHARACTER  OF  DKBT. 

oirxvTAjnHjia 

jH»»,ins. 

Jim  as,  URL 

Four  and  one  half  per  cents 

Four  per  cents 

$189,689,000 

676,096,850 

119,610 

66,443 

846,6Sl,01f 
6^6.690 

$I094»15.:» 
fQ2,1S-iS00 

J!*our-per-cent  certificates 

Old  demand  notes,  non-interest 

bearing 

Lei^-tender  notes,  non-interest 

bearing 

108,^ 

56.09S 

6,911,511 

Fractional  notes,  non>lnterast 
bearing 

Total  debt  with  no  reaenre. 

$1,069,508.1^ 

•964,961.CO 

Showing  a  reduction  last  year  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt  havinff  no  reserve  of  $101,546,469. 

There  are  also  obligations  against  which  the 
Treasury,  by  law  or  long  usage,  holds  in  reserve 
an  equivalent  amount  of  cash.  These  obligations 
are  all  payable  on  demand  and  draw  no  interest 
Whether  they  are  paid  off  or  remain  outstand- 
ing, the  net  condition  of  the  Treasury  is  in  no 
wa;^  affected.  The  changes  in  amounts  of  these 
obligations  during  the  last  year  have  been  as  fol- 
low: 


8680,247,078  16 


The  receipts  from  duties  on  imports  have  been 
^preater  than  ever  before  received  from  that  source 
m  the  history  of  the  Government,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  amount  being  that  of  the  previous 
year,  when  it  was  only  about  $6,000,000  less.  The 
ordinary  receipts  for  the  vear  have  been  exceeded 
by  those  of  one  year  only,  1882,  for  which  they 
were  about  $400,000  greater. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government,  not  in- 
cluding amounts  paid  for  premiums  on  bonds 
purchased,  or  for  principal  and  interest  of  pub- 
lic debt,  have  been  greater  than  for  any  year 
since  1866,  when  they  were  swollen  by  war  ex- 

Senses.    The  increase  has  been  almost  entirely 
ue  to  the  payment  of  pensions,  for  which  pur- 


ITEUS. 

oratAimiro 

JaM»^  MM. 

j^»m,mi. 

OU  loans  matured 

Interest  tbereoD 

Legal-tender  Dotea 

l>«-pos]to     by     national 

banks....: 

Deposits  ot  gold  fbr  eer^ 

tiflcatee 

Coin. 
Oohi. 
Gold. 

Notes. 

Gold. 

surer 

doUara. 

81^1,485 

1581989 

100,000,000 

16.9:^000 

164,088,568 

2t8,689,74« 
1,182,681 

$l^^«kl9 

I49.m 

I0Q.O08.M 

18,8R0U0e8 

vnjsmin 
i,a«.«i 

Deposits  of  silver  fsr  oer- 

tificat68 

Matured  interset. 

TV»tal 

•586,881.808 

$6«U51^ 

In  addition  to  an  equivalent  of  cash  held  bj 
the  Treasury  to  meet  these  demands,  there  was 
of  cash  available  for  other  purposes  on  the  f<>r- 
mer  dat«,  $106,281,869,  on  the  latter,  $85,92^- 
167.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  debt  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. The  annual  interest  charge,  which 
in  1865  was  $150,077,689,  was»  June  90,  1^. 
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$33,750,884,  and  on  June  30, 1890,  only  |29,417,- 
603,  and  it  has  grown  considerably  less  since 
that  date. 

The  entire  cash  held  by  the  Treasury,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  held,  was  as  fol- 
lows on  the  dates  named : 


lowing  table.  The  amount  of  coin  circulation 
is  from  estimates  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint ; 
that  of  paper,  from  official  reports : 


rrsus. 

Dm.  II,  18S9. 

Dm.  11, 1890. 

Aa»et»: 

Gold  eoin  and  bullion 

Standard  silver  dollars  aod 

bnlilnn 

|8ia,81S,94a 

298,190,040 

15,678,925 

6,074,687 

4,500,855 

40,989,854 

$298,020,214 
88^))89,898 

U.  8.  notes 

12,199,848 

Trade  doDais,  buJiion 

Nattonai-bank  notes 

Nailooal-bank  deposits 

Qold  oertlflcstes 

6,894,588 

8,849,567 

80,047,118 

81,884,690 

t»tlTer  certifleates 

"'562^665 
"*  88^776 

1,66&815 

Bonds,  Interest,  checks,  etc 

Current  eertiflcatea 

Mlixn*  colP8 

27,819 

10,000 

168,887 

Fractional  oorrency 

Fractional  silver  coins 

1,429 

21,927,928 

18,987,690 

Total  

$696,771,961 

$781,191,588 

LiabiliUM: 
Gold  certilicateB 

$122,985,689 

262,949,078 

9,000,U00 

12,086,638 
100,000,000 

74,604,789 
42,589,826 
52,606,846 

$175,481,969 

Silver  certificates 

8U9.855.778 

Note  certificates 

6,820,000 

n.  3.  Treasury  notes 

Matured  debt  and  interest . 
Redemption  U.  S.  notes. . . . 
Redemption  national-bunk 

notes 

Public  disbursing  officers  . . 
Balance 

24,090,500 

6,670,597 

100,000,000 

6.564,269 
46.486,517 
67,571,812 

Total 

$696,771,961 

$781,491,582 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fund  held  for  the 
redemption  of  bank  notes  has  decreased  from 
$74,604,789  on  Dec.  81,  1889,  to  $5,564,259  on 
Dec.  31,  1890.     This  reduction  resulted  from 
the  operations  of  section  6  of  the  act  approved 
July  14,  1890,  by  which  the  balances  standing 
with  the  Treasurer  to  the  respective  credits  of 
national  banks  for  the  deposits  then  existing  or 
thereafter  to  be  made  to  redeem  their  circulating 
notes,  excepting  those  constituting  the  5-per- 
cent, fund  for  current  redemptions,  were  required 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Treasurer's  general  ac- 
count, the  bank  notes  thereafter  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  general  cash,  and  reimbursement  to  be 
made  therefor  to  the  Treasurer  upon  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  the 
notes  in  question  had  been  destroyed  and  that 
new  ones  would  not  be  issued  in  their  place. 
This  made  the  entire  balance  available  for  cur- 
rent disbursement    The  Government,  however, 
necessarily  assumed  the  responsibility  of  meet- 
ing on  demand  the  redemption  of  the  bank  notes 
for  which  the  fund  had  been  provided.    On  Dec. 
31,  1890,  the  Treasury  owed  the  banks  for  this 
fund  $51,323,030.75.    The  total  cash  balance  on 
that  date,  however,  was  but  $38,418,806.63,  a  sum 
no  larger  than  usual  for  current  business,  show- 
ing that  the  fund  had  been  used  in  making  pay- 
ments from  the  Treasury  as  the  law  doubtless 
contemplated  it  should  be.    One  of  the  effects  of 
the  law  was  therefore  to  put  into  circulation  up- 
ward of  $50,000,000  legal  notes  which  hitherto 
had  been  held  intact  by  the  Treasurer  as  reserve, 
thus  inflating  the  circulation  of  the  country  to 
that  extent. 

The  circulation,  however,  had  increased  since 
1880  without  the  expansion  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  population,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 


ouTsrairDiHO. 

JmM  90,  1880. 

Jan*  SO,  18M. 

• 

Coin: 
Gold  colli 

$808,688,996 
68,784.760 
73,862,270 

$629,982,449 
860,42(li,4$$ 

Bilver  dollars 

Silver  fractional  pieces 

76,825306 

Total  coin  in  conntrj . . 

$451,281,016 

$1,076,184,280 

From  which  there  should 
be  deducted  the  coin  held 
in  Treaanry  as  reserve : 

For  redemption  of  gold  oer> 
tiflcates 

For  redemption  of  silver 
certificates 

For  redaction  of  legai-ten- 
der  notes 

$8,004,600 

12,874,270 

100,000,000 
120,878370 

$181380,019 

297310,048 

«.  100.000.000 

In  all 

528,690,009 

Leaving  net  coin  drcolatlon. 

$880,852,146 

$547,604,168 

Taper: 

Legal-tender  notes 

Fractional  nutes 

National  bank  notes 

Old  demand  notes 

$846,681,016 

7.214,9M 

844^006,427 

60,975 

8,004,600 

12,874,270 

14,466,000 

$846,681,016 

6311,511 

187349,848 

56^082 

181,880319 

297310,048 

12,280,000 

Gold  certificates 

Bilver  certificates 

National-bank  certificates.. 

Total  paper  circnlation. 

$788,806,242 

$982,068,469 

From  wliich  shoald  be  de- 
ducted : 

Legal  tender-notes  reserve 
for  national- bank  certifi- 
cates  

$14,465,000 

88,488,284 
47,898,284 

6a\408,008 
880,852,146 

$12,280,000 

Fnnd  for  redemption  of  na- 

tional-bank  notes 

In  all 

61,288,867 
78318,857 

9081549,612 

Leaving  net  paper  circula- 
tion  

Add  net  coin  circulation. . . . 

547,594,153 

Total  eireohition 

Population 

$1,016,260,154 

60,155,788 
$20  26 

$1,456,148,770 
62,622,250 

Glnsulation  per  capita 

^$^24 

The  release  of  the  legal  tender  reserve  for  the 
redemption  of  bank  notes  was  not,  however,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  act  of  July  14, 1890.  This 
act  so  modified  that  of  Feb.  14, 1878,  as  to  direct 
the  purchase  by  the  Treasury  of  4,500,000  ounces 
of  suver,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  offered, 
at  the  market  price  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  for 
371i  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  in  pay- 
ment therefor  treasury  notes  to  be  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  debts  public  and  private,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract  and  when  held  by  a  national  bank,  to 
be  counted  as  a  part  of  its  reserve.  The  act  fur- 
ther declared  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  redeem  such  notes,  upon  their  presenta- 
tion, in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  his  discretion,  and 
that  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States 
w&s  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with 
each  other,  upon  the  existing  legal  ratio  or  such 
ratio  as  might  be  provided  by  Taw.  The  effect 
of  this  act  would  necessarily  be  to  put  into  cir- 
culation every  month  about  $6,000,000  in  the 
certificates  authorized,  and  should  the  act  remain 
unrepealed  its  effect  for  good  or  evil,  in  a  few 
years,  must  be  far  reaching  and  important. 

Coinage. — During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1890,  there  was  deposited  in  the  mints  and  assay 
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offices  of  the  GoTernment  gold  having  a  coinage 
vnlue  of  $49,228,828,  against  $48,900,712  leceived 
the  previous  year.  Of  the  former  amount,  $7,- 
990,706  was  of  foreign  bullion  or  coin,  against 
$6,583,992  in  the  preying  year. 

Of  silver,  the  deposits  and  purchases  had  a 
coin  value  of  $48,565,135,  against  $41,457,190  in 
the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived, $87,736,902  was  classed  as  domestic  bul- 
lion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  gold  bullion  vol- 
untarily presented  at  the  mints  was  considerably 
greater  in  value  than  that  of  silver  bullion  thus 
presented,  even  including  that  for  the  com- 
pulsory coinage  of  standard  dollars.  The  aver- 
age monthly  rfew  York  price  of  fine  bar  silver 
was  92^  cents  per  ounce  m  July,  1889.  It  had 
risen  in  Dec.  1886  to  97^,  and  in  June  to  $1.05^. 
On  Aug.  19  it  reached  $1.21,  the  highest  point  for 
many  years,  but  it  soon  receded.  The  enhanced 
value  arose  primarily  from  the  operations  of  the 
act  of  July  14  referred  to.  To  oring  the  silver 
and  gold  coinage  to  that  parity  of  value  which 
Congress  had  declared  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Government,  the  value  of  fine  silver  should  be 
maintained  at  about  $1.29  per  ounce  in  gold.  So 
the  parity  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

National  Banks.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
growing  scarcity  of  United  States  bonds  avail- 
able for  securing  circulation,  within  the  year  307 
banks  have  been  organized,  representing  a  capi- 
tal of  $36,250,000.  On  Oct.  81, 1890,  there  were 
in  existence  3,567  banks,  the  greatest  number 
since  the  organization  of  the  system.  These 
banks  then  had  a  capital  stock  of  $659,782,865 
and  outstanding  notes  to  the  amount  of  $179,- 
755,643,  including  $54,796,907  represented  by 
lawful  money  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  the  redemption  of  notes 
still  outstanding.  Of  the  new  banks  organized, 
the  greatest  number  this  year  as  last  year  was  in 
Texas,  that  State  having  organized  within  the 
vear  63  new  banks  with  a  capital  of  $5,050,000. 
The  second  State  in  organizing  such  banks  was 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  set  up  27  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $2,375,000,  though  Missouri,  which  had 
organized  but  20,  had  employed  a  capital  of  $4,- 
400,000.  The  strength,  popularitv,  and  vitality 
of  the  system  are  well  illustrated  by  such  an  ex- 
hibit In  Texas  and  Missouri,  where  strong  preju- 
dice against  the  system  has  heretofore  existed, 
the  number  of  banks  and  capital  employed  has 
steadily  increased,  not  only  during  the  past  year 
but  for  several  years,  and  in  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try does  there  seem  to  be  any  well  founded  ob- 
jection to  the  continuance  of  the  system,  though 
should  the  decrease  of  the  debt  continue  as  of 
late,  the  inability  of  the  banks  to  much  longer 
obtain  national  bonds  to  secure  circulation  must 
lead  to  important  chants  in  the  method  of  issu- 
ing notes,  should  such  issue  continue. 

The  statement  on  page  824  shows  the  number 
of  national  banks,  their  resources  and  liabilities 
at  the  dates  named. 

An  examination  of  this  statement  shows  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  banks  of  214,  of  capi- 
tal stock,  $32,607,069,  between  the  dates  men- 
tioned. The  individual  deposits  had  largely  in- 
creased, those  of  the  Government  considerably 
decreased,  as  had  the  circulating  notes.  Loans 
and  discounts  had  increased  nearly  $200,000,000, 
showing  a  good  demand  for  the  use  of  money. 


The  most  suggestive  part  of  the  exhibit  is  the 
increase  of  specie,  especially  that  of  «>ld  coin  or 
gold  certificates,  of  which  the  banks  neld  an  in- 
crease of  about  $29,000,000,  indicating  a  signifi- 
cant preference  for  that  kind  of  circulatioiL 
The  increase  in  silver  or  its  certificates  was  but 
little  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,  though  there  had 
been,  within  the  date,  a  great  increase  of  such 
circtdation. 


RESOURCES  AND 
LIABUJTnES. 


Loans  and  ^sconnta 

OTerdrafta 

U.  6.  bonda  to  aecare  dr- 
cuiadon 

U.  8.  bonds  to  aecnre  do- 
posits 

IT.  S.  bonds  on  hand 

Other  stocks,  bonds,  etc.. 

Dne  from  approved  re- 
serve ai^nts 

Dae  from  other  national 

Due  from  State  banks  and 

bankers 

Bankfnff-houM,  ftimltore 

and  fittures 

Other   real    estate    and 

mortgages  owned 

Cuirent    expenses    and 

taxes  paid 

Premittmspald 

Checks  and  other  cash 

Items 

Exchanges  for  clearing* 

hoQse 

Bills  of  other  banks 

Fractional  corrency,  nick- 

els,  and  cents 

*  Specie,  viz.: 

(JtoXd  coin 

Gold  Treasury  certifi- 
cates.  

Gold     clearing  -  hoam 
certificates 

Silver  coin -dollars. . . . 

Silver  Treaaniy  certifi- 
eates 

Silver  ooln^fractluoaL . 

Legal-tender  notes. 

U.  S.  certificates  of  de- 
posit   Ibr  legal-tender 

notes 

Five  percent,  redemption 

frind  with  trea»Qrer. . . . 
Dne  from  treasurer,  other 

than  redemption  ftind. . 

Aggregate. 

•Totalapede. 

LiabOUU*: 

Capital  stock  paid  In 

Surplus  Amd 

Other  undivided  profits. . 

Kational-bank  cizvulation 
outstanding 

State  -  bank  cIrenlatloB 
outstanding 

Dividends  unpaid. 

Individual  deposits 

U.  8.  deposits 

Deposits  of  U.  8.  disburs- 
ing officers 

Due  to  other  national 
banks. 

Due  to  State  banka  and 
bankers 

Notes  and  bills  redis- 
counted 

Bills  payable 

Aggregate. 


D«x  II,  1889. 


Ocr.  8,1896. 


f  1,7974»S,T8T  98 
14,388,108  84 

148,484,700  OO 

41,681,000  00 

8,740330  00 

111,844,460  88 

181,899,765  16 

118,806,854  91 

28^48,68188 

09,669,548  78 

11,024,641  65 

114)02,868  88 
15.847,608  85 

15,184,700  19 

108,n9,458  48 
.      80,888,807  00 

720,463  87 

71,910,467  65 

64,902,260  00 

18.506,000  00 
6.459,468  00 

11.882,004  OO 

4,060,248  &% 

84.490,894  00 

9,045,000  00 
6,876,65»40 
1,289,867  01 


88,988,676.687  88 


$1^70,022,687  87 
16,085.688  T4 

188.881,066  60 

«g886<&00e!) 

115,988,951  03 

189,451,786  48 

116;888,618  46 

83.485,838  82 

85455.688  29 

11,679,617  IS 

».099.40i  80 
14,8ia,4si}  10 

17,a01,Sl»  17 

108,767,176  ^ 

786.846  6 

T4.664.88S» 

98.885.805  00 

8.468,000  09 
6.469,084  09 

1^829j284eo 

8Q,8M^781  06 

8,155^09 

8.128,597  88 

816^4$ 


8171,069,458  10 


$617,840,164 

198.508,794 

97,050.091 


87     $6B0.4«l.8SS  00 

-'       818,568.895  75 

87,006jiB5  74 
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186.888,541  80 

81,006  50 

1,289,651  18 

1,486.408,685  65 

89,224,568  51 

4,672,960  14 

267,159,448  09 

138,718,408  4Si 

15,728,878  11 
6^970,976  6M 


8^,141,487.494  85 


$195JIK,85S  $4 


188,988,084  59 

n<8>iw 

8I37CL6S6S4 

1,564.<«5.174  47 
83418,559  99 

4,899^11  ti 

856,081,259  2» 

14i;868,n6  21 

^861^829  51 
10^1,818  54 

i2jn,676,6S7  88  $S,141,487.4N  SS 
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ITBUGUAT,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
hnving  an  area  of  69,835  square  miles  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  648,297,  as  officially  computed  in  1888, 
or  687,194  with  addition  of  6  per  cent  for  de- 
ficiencies in  the  enumeration.  The  number  of 
marriages  in  1888  was  3,976 ;  of  births,  25,832 ; 
of  deaths.  12,077;  excess  of  births,  13,755.  The 
immigration  in  1889  was  27,849,  and  the  emigra- 
tion 10,658. 

The  President  of  the  republic  is  Dr.  Hereira  y 
Obes,  who  was  elected  in  March.  1890. 

Finances. — The  receipts  in  1889  were  15,580,- 
333  pesos  or  dollars,  of  which  10,818,  836  pesos 
were  derived  from  customs,  1,678,200  pesos 
from  direct  taxes,  1,171,700  pesos  from  patents, 
and  1,012.097  pesos  from  other  sources.  The 
public  debt  on  Jan.  1. 1890,  amounted  to  81,491,- 
7^  pesos,  50,480,350  pesos  representing  the  uni- 
fied external  debt,  19,800,160  pesos  internal  debt, 
2,297,525  pesos  international  debt,  4,518,788  pesos 
extinguishable  loans,  3,139,478  pesos,  railroad 
debts,  and  1,255,421  the  sinking  fund. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1889  had  a  total 
Talue  of  36,824,000  pesos,  of  which  10,472.000 
pesos  were  imported  from  Great  Britain,  5,516,- 
000  pesos  from  France,  3,432,000  pesos  from  Ger- 
many, 3,412,000  pesos  from  the  United  States, 
3.261,000  pesos  from  Italy,  2,615,000  pesos  from 
Spain,  2,505,000  pesos  from  Brazil,  1,026,000 
pesos  from  Belgium,  1,450,000  pesos  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  878,000  pesos  from  Chili, 
and  1,657,000  pesos  from  other  countries.  The 
total  Talue  of  the  exports  was  25,954,000  pesos, 
of  which  5,224,000  pesos  went  to  France,  4,111,- 
000  to  Belgium,  3.552,000  io  England,  3,295,000 
to  Brazil,  2,290,000  to  the  Argentme  Republic,  1,- 
441,000  pesos  to  the  United  States,  1,800,000 
pesos  to  Germany,  and  1,881,000  pesos  to  other 
countries.  The  values  of  the  chief  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce  were  as  follow :  Wool,  9,150,000 
pesos:  hides  and  skins  and  leather,  7,030,000 
pesos ;  meat,  3,826,000  pesos ;  tallow,  1,926,000 
pesos:  extract  of  meat,  1,100.000  pesos;  stones, 
767,000  pesos;  animals,  466,000  pesos.  Of  the 
total  imports,  33,476,433  pesos,  and  of  the  exports 
1 7,41 5,(^  pesos  passed  through  the  city  of  Mon- 
tevideo. There  were  entered  at  that  port  during 
the  year  766  sailing  vessels,  of  534,526  tons,  and 
987  steamers,  of  1.643,491  tons,  and  cleared  654 
sailing  vessels,  of  471,154  tons,  and  1,016  steam- 
ers, of  1,659,515  tons,  not  counting  3.625  coast- 
ing vessels,  of  1,978,918  tons,  entered  and  3,627, 
of  2.001,956  tons,  cleared. 

Financial  Crisis.~The  same  causes  that  led 
to  the  financial  crash  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
produced  a  simultaneous  crisis  in  Uruguay.    To 
prevent  the  disaster,  if  possible,  the  Uruguayan 
Government   arranged   with    Baring   Brothers 
and  the  other  creditors  for  a  further  loan  of 
£2,000.000  in  June,  1890.     On  July  5  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  founded  in  1887  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000,  which  had  issued  $8,000,000  in  notes, 
suspended  specie  payments  and  the  Montevideo 
Bourse  was  closed.    By  a  special  act  of  the  Leg- 
islaturo  passed  on  July  6  tne  notes  of  the  bank 
were  declared  legal  currency  for  six  months. 
The  mercantile  community  refused  to  take  them 
for  their  face  value,  and  despite  the  prohibition 
of  the  Government  gold  was  soon  quoted  on  the 
Bourse  at  a  high  premium.     On  July  29  the 
merchants  of  Montevideo  generally  signed  a  con- 


vention like  one  that  they  had  entered  into  be- 
tween themselves  before,  in  1875,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  force  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency  into  circulation.  In  this  conven- 
tion they  mutually  agreed  to  pay  gold  in  satis- 
faction of  all  contracts  unless  payments  in  paper 
were  expressly  stipulated,  and  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  none  that  did  not  pav  and  exact  gold. 
The  effect  was  to  drive  the  bank  notes  out  of  use 
and  re-establish  the  metallic  currency.  The 
financial  crisis  and  the  depreciation  of  securities 
continued  notwithstanding  an  active  export 
trade  and  a  productive  year. 

UTAH,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or- 
ganized Sept.  9, 1850 ;  area,  84,970  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was  11,380  in  1850 ;  40,278  in  1860 ;  86,786  in 
1870 ;  143,963  in  1880 ;  and  207,905  in  1890.  Cap- 
ital, Salt  Lake  City. 

CiOTernment. — The  following  were  the  Ter- 
ritorial officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Ar- 
thur L.  Thomas;  Secretary,  Elijah  Sells;  Treas- 
urer, Bolivar  Roberts ;  Auditor,  Arthur  Pratt ; 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Jacob  S. 
Boreman ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  S.  Zane;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  P. 
Henderson,  Thomas  J.  Anderson,  and  John  W. 
Blackburn. 

Popnlation. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  Territory  by  counties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


Beaver , 

Box  Elder.., 

Cache 

Davia 

Kmery , 

Oarfleld 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

Pi  Ute 

KIch 

Salt  Lake... 
San  Juan... 
Ban  Pete... 

Sevier 

Kummlt.. .. 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Utah 

Wasatch  . . . 
WatthlngtoD 
"Weber 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

8,918 

8,840 

6,761 

7.642 

12,862 

15,509 

6,279 

6.469 

656 

4.S66 

2,457 

641 

iois 

2,668 

8,474 

6,582 

8.085 

1,685 

8.727 

4,088 

1,788 

•1,790 

1,651 

2.842 

1,268 

1,527 

81,977 

68,457 

204 

866 

11,557 

18,146 

4.457 

6,199 

4,921 

7,788 

4,497 

8,700 

799 

2,292 

17,973 

28.416 

2,927 

4,627 

4,285 

4,009 

12,844 

28,006 

143.968 

207,9C6 

•578 

88t 

2,94T 

1,190 

4,810 

2,457 

541 

•1,880 

2,108 

•1,400 

806 

•8 

1,191 

264 

26,480 

161 

1.589 

1,742 

2,812 

•797 

1,498 

6,448 

1.700 

•226 

10,661 

68,942 


•Decrease. 

Finances. — The  report  of  Territorial  Treasurer 
Roberts  from  March  15  (the  date  when  Treas- 
urer James  Jack  yielded  to  him  possession  of  the 
office)  to  Dec.  81,  shows  that  the  total  receipts  of 
the  office  were  $529,980.28,  and  the  total  dis- 
bursements $294,019.20.  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  Doc.  81  of  $235,961.08.  Included  in 
the  receipts  was  the  sum  of  $396,117.87  from  tax 
collectors  and  $128,000  from  Territorial  bonds 
sold  pursuant  to  the  legislative  act  of  this  year. 
There  were  in  circulation  on  Dec.  31  warrants  is- 
sued by  the  Territorial  Auditor  amounting  to 
$127,560.71,  which,  if  presented  for  payment, 
would  reduce  the  treasury  balance  to  $108,400.87 
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on  that  date.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  on  Providinjg  a  new  mechaDica'  lien  law. 

Dec.  31  was  $278,000,  on  which  the  rate  of  inter-  Appropriating  $30,000  to  be  paid  in  bounties  to 

est  is  5  per  cent.    Of  these  bonds,  $150,000  were  persons,  firms,  and  corporations  eugac«d  in  mano- 

issued  in^July,  1888,  and  $128,000  in  July  of  this  ir^p^^^Tu^n^A^^^^^ 

year.     The  asse^  valuation  of  property  for  mined  oVproduceli  in  the  Territory. 

1890  was  $108,612,216,  of  which  the  valuation  of  Forbidding  the  conBolidation  of  competizig  lin»  of 

Salt  Lake  County,  including  Salt  Lake  City,  was  railroad. 

$52,270,966.    These  figures  show  an  increase  of  To  establish  a  right  of  way  and  eaaements  for  the 

more  than  100  per  cent,  over  the  valuation  of  develoDraent  of  mines.                        ,     .       ,       . 

1889,  a  result  which  was  chiefly  produced  by  the  Establishing  a  chair  of  geology  and  mmenlogy  in 

operition  of  the  amendments  to  the  revenue  law  %^'{^^'^l ^l^%^tw 

passed  by  the  Lep^islature  this  ywir.    The  rate  of  Croaring  Grand  tounty  out  of  a  portioo  of  Uie 

taxation  for  Territorial  purjjoses  is  5  mills  on  the  oountv  of^Emeiy. 

dollar,  of  which  three  mills  is  devoted  to  schools.  Prohibiting  the  giving,  selling,  or  ftaraiahing  of 

Le^ islatlTe  Session. — The  twenty-ninth  ses-  tobacco  in   any   form   to   minors   nnder  eighteen 

sion  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  years.       . ,   ,     .    .              ... 

13,  and  ended  on  March  13.  A  new  school  law,  else-  To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  loan,  trust,  and 

where  considered,  was  an  important  result  of  the  guarantee  aasocuitions.              ^     ,       " 

session.  The  following  appropriations  were  made  EaucatIoii,--The  new  school  law  passed  by 

for  completing  buildings  for  public  institutions  the  Legislature  this  year  makes  the  following 

already  estoblished:    For  the  Insane  Asylum,  changes  from  the  former  law:  The  schools  are 

$103,000 ;  for  the  Reform  School,  $35,000 ;  for  made  free.    Under  the  law  of  1880  tuition  might 

the  Agricultural  College,  $33,000;  for  Deseret  be  charged  in  any  or  every  district.    Cities  of 

University,  $50,000.     In  order  to  raise  these  the  first  and  second  class  are  now  organized 

sums  and  $25,000  additional  for  the  Deseret  under  one  central  authority,  while  before  there 

Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Society  in  aid  ^ere  as  many  boards  of  trustees  as  there  were 

of  the  erection  of  fair  buildings,  provision  was  districts.    Under  the  present  law  there  may  be 

made  for  the  issue  and  sale  of  Territorial  bonds  established  in   cities  of   these  classes  schools 

to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $300,000,  bearing  'rom  the  kindergarten  up  to  and  including  biffh 

interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.    Im-  schools,  together  with  manual  training  schools, 

portant  amendments  were  made  to  the  revenue  Cities  of  these  classes  may  levy  a  Ux  for  the 

laws.    The  assessors  of  property  are  now  required  special  support  of  their  schools ;  they  may  also 

to  assess  at  double  its  value  all  property  which  bond  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc.     It  pro- 

they  find  to  have  escaped  taxation  in  the  previ-  vides  for  compulsory  education,  but  not  in  a 

ous  year  by  reason  of  the  fraud  or  willful  neglect  manner  that  will  be  effective, 

of  the  tax  payer  in  not  reporting  it.     Asses-  Eariy  this  year  the  buildings  for  the  Tern- 

sors  and  their  sureties  are  made  liable  upon  torial  Agricultural  College  were  completed,  and 

their  bonds   for  all    texes  on  property  which,  the  institution  was  opened  on  Sept   4.    The 

through  their  willful  failure  or  neglect,  is  not  as-  Legislature  appropriated  $15,000   for    current 

sessed  or  is  assessed  at  less  than  its  cash  value,  expenses,  in  addition  to  $33,000  for  the  build- 

and  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  each  county  is  ingf  that  have  been  completed, 

required  to  enforce  this  provision.    The  rate  of  Charities.— The  report  of  the  Territorial  In- 

taxation  for  Territorial  purposes  was  reduced  sane  Asylum,  at  Ppovo,  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 

from  3  to  2  mill^.    A  Territorial  board  was  ere-  80,  is  as  follows:  Patiente  on  Dec.  1,  1889, 129; 

ated  for  1890  and  1891  to  adjust  and  equalize  admitted  during  the  year,  42;  discharged,  41; 

the  assessments  made  in  the  various  counties  for  remaining  on  ^ov.  30, 130.    The  per  capita  cost 

those  years  without  increasing  the  total  valua-  ^or  care  and  treatment  has  been  54*9  cents  each 

tion  of  the  Territory  beyond  the  figures  of  the  day.    On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of 

assessors.      Provision  was  made  for  assessing  the  building,  which  is  the  southern  wing  of  a 

stock  that  is  driven  from  one  county  to  another  larger  proposed  building,  the  Legislature  appro- 

to  escape  taxation.    A  Territorial  bureau  of  sta-  priated  $163,000  for  completing  the  structure, 

tistics  was  established.    The  penalties  for  mur-  and  the  main  building  and  northern  wing  are  in 

der,  manslaughter,  robbery,  burglary,  and  forg-  process  ot  erection. 

erv  were  increased.  A  memorial  to  Congress  Wv©  Stock.— The  assessment  of  horses,  cat- 
was  adopted  protesting  against  the  proposed  re-  tie,  and  sheep  in  the  Territory  for  1890  was  as 
moval  of  the  southern  Ute  Indians  to  the  Terri-  follows :  Horses,  75,895— value,  $2,619,739 ;  cat- 
tory.    Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  tie,  237,496— value,  $2,907,490 ;  sheep,  1,156J295 

'     .,.      ,      ^    .               .        ,  ,^  .,,.          ^  —value,  $2,281,585.    It  is  estimated  that  about 

Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  building  and  79  per  cent,  of  the  stock  in  the  Territory  was 

Aff^v^l^^^^^'r..^ ' /.f  Q««?«,.  /vnnftr  fr.  s.«^»o  asscsscd.    Thc  incrcasc  over  the  assessment  of 

Coun^y^  ^       ^                                 ^             ^  1^»  ^as  172  in  the  number  of  horses.  37.929  in 

Exempting  from  taxation  all  property  used  In  the  cattle,  and  28,182  in  sheep, 

mining  or  producing  of  raw  matenal  for,  and  in  the  Minlllff. — The  mineral  product  of  the  Tem- 

manufucturo  of  native  or  Portland  cements,  and  ex-  tory  for  1689,  as  estimated  by  Wells.  Fargo  &Co^ 

cmpting  alao  the  stock  and  bonds  or  mortgages  of  is  summarized  as  follows :  2,060,793  pounds  oop- 

any  company  so  engaged.  per,  valued  at  $206,079.20:  2,359,640  pounds  re- 

u?t^J^ft^^nrlT7h^Wni  r.f.  nf^            Knf  ^ncd    Icad,   valucd    at    $89,662.52;    59.421.730 

pelte'a^S'uX^^^^^^  m^.  °'  *"*'"'*'  '"'  pound    u„,efi„ed  lead  valued  at  $1|78JW413; 

Providing  for  Uie  appointment  of  a  Territorial  fish  7.147,651  ounces  fine  silver,  valued  at  $6,65e.2o4- 

and  game  commiasioner,  and  of  a  aimilar  oommis-  05;  24,975  ounces  fine  gold,  valued  at  $449,500: 

sioner  for  each  oounty.  total  export  value,  $8,830,060.50.    These  figures 
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show  a  moderate  increase  in  product  over  the       Political. — At  the  mnnicipal  election  in  Salt 

year  precMsding.  Lake  City  on  Feb.  10  the  Liberal  ticket  was 

Mormon  Immigration. — From  1881  to  1889  elected  by  majorities  ran&^ing  from  700  to  800. 
the  foreipn-bom  population  of  the  Territory  was  The  majority  of  GFeorge  M.  Scott,  Liberal  candi- 
increased  by  Mormon  immigration  16,094.  Dur-  date  for  Mayor,  over  Spencer  Clawson,  People's 
ing  1890  the  usual  number  of  immigrants  arrived,  candidate,  was  807.  This  result  was  attained 
mostly  from  Scandinavian  countries.  The  aver-  only  after  an  exciting  contest.  It  was  the  first 
a^  annual  immigration  to  Utah  of  this  character  time  in  the  history  of  the  city  that  the  Mor- 
is about  1,800.    It  is  very  largely  assisted.  mons  were  compelled  to  retire  from  its  control. 

The  Mormon  Chnrch. — On  May  19  the  As  the  city  of  O^rden  passed  from  Mormon  con- 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decided,  on  appeal,  trol  at  the  election  of  February,  1889,  the  two 
the  case  brought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  most  important  cities  in  the  Territory  are  now 
the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Edmunds  act,  governed  by  Gentiles. 

dissolving  the  church  corporation,  declaring  its  Early  in  August  elections  were  held  through- 
property  forfeited,  and  providing  for  the  winding  out  the  Territory  for  county  offieei's,  at  which 
up  of  its  affairs.  The  court  held,  three  judges  the  People's  party  carried  21  counties  and  the 
dissenting,  that  such  an  act  was  within  the  pow-  Liberal  party  4  counties  including  Salt  Lake 
ers  of  Congress,  and  that  the  proceedings  already  County,  where  it  elected  6  out  of  9  candidates, 
instituted  thereunder  were  properly  taxen.  The  At  the  November  election  a  delegate  to  Congress 
last  hope  of  the  Mormon  party  was  thereby  de-  was  chosen,  the  candidates  being  John  T.  Caine 
stroyed.  In  the  Territorial  court  there  was  a  for  the  People's  party,  and  Goodwin  for  the 
change  of  receivers  of  the  property,  and  some  of  Liberal  party.  Delegate  Caine  was  re-elected, 
it  was  converted  into  money,  but  no  further  ad-  receiving  16,353  votes  to  6,912  for  the  Liberal 
vance  was  made  in  the  proceedings.  candidate. 

V 

Venezuela,  a  republic  in  south  America,  entered  and  cleared  during  1887-88  at  the  Bo- 

The  area  is  633,695  square  miles.    The  popula-  livian  ports  1,155  steamers  and  6,394  sailing  ves- 

tion  in  1888  was  estimated  at  2,234,385.    The  sels,  exclusive  of  5,221   small  craft    The  mer- 

President  since  Feb.  20,  1890,  has  been  Dr.  Rai-  chant  navy  comprised  26  steamers  and  2,497  sail 

mundo  Andueza  Palacio.    He  was  elected  by  ac-  vessels  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of  25,317  tons, 
clamation  in  Congress  on  Jan.  20  to  succeed  Dr.        Boundary  Dlspnte. — The  boundary  between 

Rojas  Paul,  having  previously  filled  the  office  of  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  has  never  been 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  settled,  and  since  the  discoveries  of  valuable 

Finances. — The  receipts,  according  to  the  mineral  deposits  in  the  debatable  territory,  the 
budget  for  1890-'9l,  are  35,976,000  bolivars  or  British  have  repeatedly  encroached  on  the  bound- 
francs,  of  which  25,000,000  are  derived  from  aries  claimed  by  the  Venezuelans.  Several  years 
customs,  6,016,000  from  internal-revenue  taxes,  a^o  the  Venezuelan  Government  asked  the  me- 
and  4,960,000  from  invested  capital.  The  ox-  diation  of  the  United  States,  and  Secretary 
penditures  are  estimated  at  35,760,000  bolivars  Bajrard  laid  the  case  before  the  British  Foreign 
also.  The  internal  or  national  consolidated  debt  Omce  without  being  able  to  effect  a  settlement, 
amounts  to  38,760,279  bolivars,  the  foreign  debt  In  1890  the  British  made  a  fresh  advance,  seiz- 
to  67,552,588  bolivars,  the  Spanish,  French,  and  ing  mineral  lands  near  the  Orinoco.  The  Vene- 
German  loan  to  5,072,726  bolivars,  and  a  12-per-  zuelan  Government  sent  a  c^unboat  to  the  mouth 
cent,  loan  to  1,201,602  bolivars,  making  a  total  of  the  Orinoco,  the  "  Faro,''  and  the  British  au- 
of  112,587,185  bolivars.  thorities   dispatched    the   "  Ready,"    the   com- 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  mander  of  which  ordered  the  captain  of  the  Vcn- 
in  the  year  1887-88  was  78.963,000  bolivars,  as  ezuelan  vessel  to  lower  his  colors,  which  he  did 
compared  with  TO,192,000  in  1886-'87.  From  in  deference  to  superior  force.  The  disputed 
England  were  imported  goods  of  the  value  of  zone  was  occupied  by  British  soldiers.  Dr.  Pu- 
23,510,000  bolivars;  from  the  United  States,  19,-  lido  was  sent  to  London  as  a  confidential  agent, 
744,000  bolivars ;  from  German v,  13.460,000  boli-  and  the  intermediation  of  the  United  States  was 
vars ;  from  France,  12,6o2,006  bolivars ;  from  requested  anew  in  November,  1890.  If  the  British 
other  European  countries.  8,070,000  bolivars ;  pretensions  are  finally  sustained,  Venezuela  will 
from  America  outside  the  United  States,  6,527,-  lose  not  only  the  Yuruari  gold-fields,  but  ex- 
OOO  bolivars.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  elusive  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
84,413,000  bolivars,  as  compared  with  86,245,000  American  Claim8.—In  1871,  in  the  course 
bolivars  in  1886-'87.  The  exports  to  the  United  of  a  civil  war,  the  Venezuelan  Government  con- 
States  were  45,615,000  bolivars  in  value;  to  fiscated  the  vessels  of  the  Venezuelan  Steam 
France,  15,210,000  bolivars ;  to  Germanv,  10,047,-  Transportation  Company  that  had  been  placed 
000  bolivars ;  to  England,  3.319,000  bolivars ;  to  on  the  Orinoco  when  it  was  declared  free  to  the 
the  rest  of  Europe,  745,000  bolivars;  to  other  commerce  of  all  nations,  and  applied  them  to 
American  countnes  besides  the  United  States,  belligerent  purposes,  until  the  united  States 
0,477,000  bolivars.  The  principal  articles  of  ex-  Government  sent  the  war  vessel  "  Shawmut "  to 
port  were  coffee  of  the  value  of  60,417,000  boli-  obtain  their  release.  For  damages  and  loss  re- 
vars;  cacao,  11,487,000  bolivars;  skins,  5,122,000  suiting  from  the  seizure  and  use  of  the  steamers 
bolivars;  gold, 4,095,000 bolivars;  copper, 905,000  the  American  Government,  in  behalf  of  the 
bolivars ;  woods,  633,000  bolivars.    There  were  owners,  has  several  times  presented  claims  that 
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hare  never  been  satisfied,  although  a  convention 
was  signed  on  Dec.  5, 1885,  the  time  for  exchang- 
ing ratifications  being  twice  extended.  In  June, 
1890,  the  United  Stat^  Congress  passed  a  joint 
resolution,  in  pursuance  of  which  President  Har- 
rison reopenea  the  question.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  proceedings  of  a  former 
commission,  which  maae  awards  in  regard  to 
other  claims  under  a  convention  arranged  in 
1866.  This  matter  was  settled  by  the  labors  of 
the  new  commission,  which  were  concluded  on 
Sept.  2, 1890. 

Vermont,  a  New-England  State,  admitted 
to  the  Union  March  4, 17^1 ;  area,  9,565  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission  was  154,465  in  1800 ; 
217,895  in  1810 ;  235,966  in  1820 ;  280,652  in  1830 ; 
291,948  in  1840 ;  3 14,120  in  1850 ;  315,098  in  1860 ; 
830,551  in  1870 ;  332,286  in  1880 ;  and  332,422  in 
1890.    Capital,  Montpelier. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
,  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  William  P. 
Dillingham,  Kepublican,  succeeded  by  Carroll  S. 
Page,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Urban 
A.  Woodbury,  succeeded  by  Henry  A.  Fletcher; 
Secretary  of  State,  Charles  W.  Porter,  succeeded 
by  Chauncey  W.  Brownell,  Jr. ;  Treasurer,  Will- 
iam H.  Dubois,  succeeded  by  Henry  F.  Field; 
Auditor,  B.  Henry  Powell;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Edwin  F.  Palmer ;  Inspector  of  Pi- 
nance,  Savings  Banks,  and  Trust  Companies, 
Luther  0.  Gi*eene ;  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Homer  E.  Royce ;  Assistant  Judges,  Jona- 
than Ross,  H.  Henry  Powers,  John  W.  Rowell, 
Russell  S.  Taft,  James  M.  Tyler,  and  Loveland 
Munson.  Judges  Royce  and  Powers  not  being 
candidates  for  re-election,  the  State  Legislature 
in  November  elected  Henry  R.  Start  and  L.  H. 
Thompson  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  advanced 
Judge  Ross  to  the  office  of  Chief  Judge. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


Addison..... 
BennlDgton. 
Caledonia . . , 
Chittenden . 

Essex 

Franklin..., 
Grand  Islo . , 
Lamoille ..,, 

Onage 

OrieanB , 

UutUnd 

AVashlnKton 
Windham  . 
Windsor..., 


Total. 


1880. 

.  1890. 

24,178 

2«,27T 

21,930 

20,448 

23.6(»7 

28,436 

82,T92 

86,889 

T,981 

9,511 

80.226 

29,T55 

4.124 

8,848 

12.634 

12.881 

23,525 

19,575 

22,0S8 

22,101 

41,829 

45,897 

25,404 

29.606 

26,168 

26,547 

85,196 

81,706  • 

882,286 

882,423 

In. 


•1,896 

•1,502 
♦171 
2,507 
1,580 
•470 
•281 
147 

•8,960 

18 

8,563 

4,202 

•216 

•8,490 


136 


•  Decrease. 

Finances. — For  the  twenty-three  months  end- 
ing Juno  30, 1890,  the  report  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer is  as  follows:  Balance  on  July  31,  1888, 
$88,062.30;  receipts  for  the  period,  $1,389,835.- 
96;  disbursements,  $1,360,189.52;  balance  on 
June  30,1890,  $117,708.74.  Included  in  the  re- 
ceipts is  the  sum  of  $353,412.01  from  State  tax- 
es, $513,461.61  from  corporation  taxes,  $333,165 
from  temporary  loans,  and  $81,299.90  from  con- 
vict labor.    Among  the  payments  were  $333,- 


165  to  retire  temporary  loans,  $453,829.54  to 
meet  warrants  of  the  Auditor  for  1889,  and 
$440,882.89  to  meet  warrants  for  1890.  Only 
twenty-three  months  are  covered  by  the  repon, 
on  account  of  an  act  of  1888  making  June  20, 
instead  of  July  31,  the  end  of  the  Sscal  year. 
The  corporation  tax  law  of  1882  was  adjudged 
during  the  year  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  to 
be  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  it  attempted  to  tax 
transportation  companies  upon  their  interstate 
earnings.  The  Legislature  in  November  enacted 
a  new  law  basing  the  rat«  of  taxation  upon  prop- 
erty and  franchises.  Half  of  the  State  tax  of  30 
cents  levied  in  1889  was  payable  this  year.  The 
funded  debt  of  the  State  remains  unchanged, 
consisting  of  $135,500  of  6-per-cent.  bonds  held 
by  the  State  Ac^cultund  College  fund.  There 
are  no  county  debts. 

LegislatiTe  Session.— The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Oct.  1  and 
ended  on  Nov.  25.  On  Oct.  14  Justin  S.  Morrill 
was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  term,  receiving  in  the  Senate  37 
votes  to  1  for  Edward  J.  Phelps,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  in  the  House  167  rotes  to  56  for 
Mr.  Phelps.  Senator  Morrill  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Republican  members.  Members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  were  elected  in  joint  conven- 
tion on  the  closing  day  as  follows:  Chiof  Judge, 
Jonathan  Ross;  Assistant  Judges,  Russell  S. 
Taft,  J.  W.  Rowell,  J.  M.  Tyler,  Loveland  Mun- 
son, H.  R.  Start,  and  L.  H.  Thompson.  A  new 
school  law,  a  new  corporation  tax  law,  and  a 
ballot-reform  law  were  enacted  at  this  session. 
The  school  law  abolishes  the  offices  of  count y 
supervisor  and  county  board  of  education  estab- 
lished by  the  school  law  of  1888,  and  restores  the 
office  of  town  superintendent,  which  existed 
prior  to  that  law.  The  provision  of  the  law  of 
1888  reducing  the  school  a^e  to  eighteen  years 
was  repealed,  and  the  age  is  now,  as  formerly, 
from  five  to  twenty  years.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent and  Governor  are  required  to  appoint  an 
examiner  in  each  county,  and  these  officials  shall 
hold  examinations  in  tne  spring  and  autumn  of 
each  year.  No  teacher  can  teach  without  a  cer- 
tificate or  permit,  but  this  provision  does  not 
apply  to  the  principal  teacher  of  the  highest  de- 
partment of  a  graded  school.  The  examines 
shall  also  hold  teachers*  institutes.  The  law  does 
not  interfere  with  existing  arrangements  under 
the  town  system. 

The  corporation  tax  law  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner  of  State  taxes,  who 
shall  gather  from  the  various  corporations  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  is  given  power  of  assessment  in  certain 
cases.  It  further  provides  that  railroad  com- 
panies shall  pay  a  tax  of  seven  tenths  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  appraised  value  of  property  and 
franchise,  or  an  alternative  of  2\  per  cent  on 
their  entire  gross  earnings  at  their  option. 

Telephone  companies  are  to  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  oi  8  per  cent,  tele-graph  companies  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent^,  and  express  companies 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts 
earned  within  the  State.  Steamboat  f^^r,  and 
transportation  companies  are  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  seven  tenths  of  I  per  cent  on  their  propertr, 
business,  and  corporate  franchises.  As  an  ai- 
tcmative,  they  may  pay  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent 
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on  their  entire  gross  earnings.  Insurance  and 
guarantee  companies  are  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent  of  the  gross  amount  of  premiums  and 
assessments  on  State  business.  Life-insurance 
companies  are  to  pay  in  addition  a  tax  of  1  per 
ceat.  of  the  surphis  over  the  necessary  reserve. 
Savings  banks  are  to  pay  seven  tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  on  deposits  and  accumulations,  deductmg 
the  average  amount  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
real  estate  owned  and  the  amount  of  individual 
deposits  in  excess  of  $1,500  each,  listed  to  de- 
positors. The  same  provisions  are  made  for  tax- 
ing: trust  companies.  The  tax  on  building  and 
investment  companies  is  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  moneys  received  to  be  loaned  with- 
out the  State,  ana  bonds,  mortgae^es,  choses  in 
action,  and  securities  of  any  kind  that  have  been 
sold.  Corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  naving  a  capital  stock,  or  deposits  of 
$50,000  or  less,  shall  be  assessed  a  tax  of  $10, 
and  for  each  $50,000,  or  fractional  part  in  excess 
of  $50,000,  an  additional  tax  of  $5. 

The  ballot-reform  law  contains  the  following 
provisions : 

The  expense  of  printing  and  distributing  ballots  to 
bo  used  m  general  elections  Khali  be  delhiyed  by  the 
counties;  that  of  ballots  for  local  elections,  by  the 
city,  village,  or  town.  Parties  polhug  at  least  1 
per  cent  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  preceding  election 
may  make  nominations,  and  additional  nominations 
may  be  made  by  any  body  of  voters  numbering  at 
least  1  per  cent  of  the  vote  of  the  preceding  election. 
Space  is  to  be  left  on  the  ballots  atter  each  mup  of 
candidates  for  the  different  o£Boes  to  insert  the  name 
of  any  person  for  whom  it  is  desired  to  vote.  At  each 
polling-plaoc  not  less  than  one  booth  for  every  75 
voters  snail  be  erected. 

A  (puird  rail  shall  bo  erected  at  least  six  feet  fVom 
the  booths  and  ballot  boxes.  Voters  shall  mark  a 
cross  opposite  the  name  of  each  candidate  to  be  voted 
for,  shall  fold  their  ballots  before  leaving  the  booth, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  presiding  officer.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  annual  or  special 
meetings  for  choosing  town,  city,  or  village  officers, 
except  in  places  of  over  4,000  inhabitanU*. 

Another  act  of  this  session  provides  for  the 
levy  of  a  State  tax  of  18  cents  on  each  $100  for 
the' year  1891,  to  defray  State  expenses.  In  order 
to  equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  schools, 
it  is  provided  that  a  State  tax  of  5  cents  on  each 
$100 shall  bo  annually  levied  and  the  proceeds  ap- 
portioned to  the  towns  and  cities  accordmg  to  tne 
number  of  legal  schools  sustained  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Heretofore  the  schools  of  each  town 
or  school  district  have  been  supported  by  local 
taxation.  The  act  of  1888  creating  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures 
was  repealed. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Establishing  a  simple  form  of  indictment  for  peTJurv. 

Providing  that  no  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  affect  any  suit  begun  or  pending  at  tlie  time^  of 
its  passasro ;  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  acts  regulating 
court  practice  and  relating  to  tne  competency  of  wit- 
nesses or  to  the  amendment  of  process  or  pleadings. 

Providing  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery shall  not  bo  limited  by  the  amount  in  dispute. 

Regulating  the  discharge  of  mort^^agcs. 

To  provide  for  better  drainage  in  or  near  incorpo- 
rated cities  and  villages. 

To  increase  the  penalty  for  the  adulteraUon  of  maple 
sugar,  maple  sirup,  and  oce^'  hone^. 

To  prevent  and  punish  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy 
products,  and  to  preserve  the  public  health. 


To  prohibit  tho  killing  of  deer  prior  to  Nov.  1, 
1900. 

To  provide  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
a  fish  hatchery,  and  appropriating  $2,400  therefor  in 
1891  and  1893. 

Education. — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of 
public-school  statistics  for  the  years  ending  June 
30, 1880,  and  Juno  80, 1800  : 


rrEMS. 


Bchool  districts 

Public  schools 

Average  number  of  days  of  school . 

Pupils  enrolled 

Average  daily  attendaDce 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers 

Weekly  wages,  male  teachers.. . . . 
Weekly  wages,  female  teachers. . . 
Bchools  having  not  over  twelve 

pupils 

Tota  school  revenue 

Total  exiienditurea. 

Tupila  attending  private  schools.. 


1880. 


2,287 
2.4£2 
1S4-6 

4T,285 

478 

8,682 

>9  21 

$5  88 

629 

f  629,402  62 

$634,004  IT 

«,726 


18B0. 


2,2T6 

2,488 

186 

66,608 

45,887 

628 

8,873 

$9  60 

86  10 

451 

♦712,988  77 

$689,916  80 

6,225 


The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 
the  age  of  five  and  eighteen  years  is  78,007. 
The  attendance  at  the  Castleton  Normal  School 
for  the  year  1888-'89  was  223,  and  for  1889-'90 
230.  At  the  Randolph  Normal  School  the  attend- 
ance was  117  for  1888-*89,  and  165  for  1889-W. 
The  attendance  at  the  Johnson  Normal  School 
each  year  was  over  100. 

Charities. — The  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Brat- 
tleborough  contained  455  patients  at  the  close  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  altnough  intended  to  ac- 
commodate only  400.  The  expenses  for  the  year 
were  $200,649.10.  The  new  asylum  for  which  tho 
Legislature  of  1888  appropriated  $100,000  has 
been  located  at  Waterbury,  where  buildings  to 
accommodate  about  150  patients  are  in  process 
of  erection.  The  State  supports  at  institutions 
outside  of  its  borders  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and 
feeble-minded  youth,  the  cost  for  the  last  two 
years  being  $12,552.96,  and  the  total  number 
supported  being  29  in  1889  and  26  in  1890. 

Prisons, — Tne  average  number  of  convicts  in 
the  State  Prison  for  the  {)ast  two  years  has  been 
86.  The  expense  of  maintenance  during  that 
period  was  f  83,276.28,  and  the  earnings  of  con- 
vict labor  were  $20,056.60,  making  the  net  cost 
to  the  State  $18,219.68.  At  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection the  a-vcrage  number  of  inmates  for  the 
period  was  63,  the  total  expenses  $16,324.02,  the 
earnings  of  prisoners  $12,501.64,  and  the  net  cost 
$8,822.38. 

Banl£S. — The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Fi- 
nance for  the  year  ending  June  30  shows  that 
the  number  of  savings  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies remains  the  same  as  in  1889,  there  being  20 
of  the  fofmer  and  11  of  the  latter.  The  amount 
loaned  by  them  on  mortgages  of  real  estate  in 
Vermont  is  $4,378,710.19,  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  $389,124.91.  The  amount  loaned  on  mort- 
gages of  real  estate  elsewhere  is  $7,519,470.66, 
an  increase  of  $800,809.84.  Loans  on  personal 
security  are  $2,106,180.48,  an  increase  of  $273,- 
098.22.  Loans  to  towns  and  villages  are  $187,- 
688.24,  a  decrease  of  $27,509.37,  and  loans  on 
bank  stock  are  $155,886.92,  an  increase  of  $4,- 
175.92.  The  number  of  depositors  is  65,759,  an 
increase  of  4,000  since  1889.  The  average  to 
each  depositor  is  $293.96,  and  tho  average  per 
capita  ox  the  population  of  the  State  is  $58.22. 
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fmniigrratloii. — Early  in  the  year  Commis- 
sioner Valentine  received  advices  that  the  agent 
sent  by  him  to  Sweden  in  1889  had  induced  about 
thirty  families  to  emigrate  from  that  country 
to  Vermont  They  arrived  at  Philadelphia  late 
in  April,  and  were  settled  on  lands  secured  for 
them  in  the  towns  of  Weston,  Wilmington,  and 
Vershire,  the  larger  portion  going  to  Vershire. 
About  the  same  time,  under  private  auspices,  a 
considerable  colony  of  Scandinavians  was  settled 
at  Norton  Mills,  fn  a  report  to  the  Legislature  in 
October,  the  commissioner  expressed  strong  faith 
in  the  success  of  this  colonization  scheme.  His 
report  also  presented  a  series  of  statistics,  show- 
ing that  there  are  in  the  State  at  least  1,000  va- 
cant farms,  containing  118,000  acres,  which  can 
be  bought  at  from  $3  to  $5  an  acre.  Nearly  all 
of  these  farms  contain  buildings  in  fair  condi- 
tion. The  efforts  of  the  commissioner,  although 
thus  far  experimental,  were  not  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Legislature.  It  conceived  that  his 
efforts  had  resulted  only  in  advertising  the  bar- 
renness and  cheapness  of  Vermont  lands,  and 
that  further  continuance  of  the  oflRce  would  in- 
jure the  interests  of  the  State.  A  bill  was  there- 
lore  passed  abolishing  the  office,  and  no  other 
provision  was  made  to  attract  immigration. 

Political. — The  political  canvass  of  this  year 
was  opened  by  the  Democrats,  who,  in  State 
convention  at  Burlington,  on  May  29,  nominated 
the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Herbert  P. 
Bripham ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  W. 
Smith ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  George  F.  0.  Kim- 
ball ;  for  Treasurer,  Don  C.  Pollard ;  for  Auditor 
of  Accounts,  Elisha  May.  The  following  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  platform : 

We  declare  ourpelves  emphatically  in  favor  of  a 
ballot-reform  law  similar  to  those  already  proved 
beneficial  in  other  States,  which  shall  give  to  our 
citizens  the  privilege  of  a  secret  ballot. 

We  oppose  the  present  prohibition  law  of  this 
State,  ana  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  a  stnngent 
local  license  law  in  its  stead. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Montpelier  on  June  19.  For  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  there  was  an  earnest  contest  between 
Lieut.-Gov.  Woodbury  and  Carroll  S.  Page,  which 
resulted  in  the  succesis  of  the  latter.  On  the  first 
ballot  in  the  convention  Page  received  386  votes 
and  Lieut.-Gov.  Woodbury  337.  For  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Henry  A.  Fletcher  was  nomi- 
nated ;  for  Treasurer,  Henry  F.  Field ;  and  for 
Secretary  of  State,  Chauncey  W.  Brownell,  Jr. 
State  Auditor  Powell  was  the  only  candidate 
who  obtained  a  renomination.  The  platform 
contained  the  following : 

In  the  present  depressed  condition  of  o^cultural 
and  other  interests,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  formers  of  tbp  State  to  choose  representatives  to 
the  comiusr  Lejrislature  who  will  advocate  the  appro- 
priation of  no  more  money  than  is  demanded  by  the 
actual  needs  of  the  State,  to  the  end  that  industry 
may  be  relieved  of  all  unnecessary  taxation. 

The  Prohibition  party  met  in  convention  at 
Burlington  on  July  10,  and  placed  the  following 
ticket  in  the  field :  For  Governor,  Edward  L.  Al- 
len ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Gardner  S.  Fassett ; 
Treasurer,  E.  H.  Field ;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  P. 
Stafford ;  Auditor,  H.  C.  Barnes.  The  resolutions 
declare  that  the  prohibitory  law  does  not  increase 
the  burden  of  taxation ;  tliat  the  Australian  bal- 


lot law,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  adopted ;  that 
the  work  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  deserves  commendation;  that  "all  com- 
binations of  capital  to  increase  the  cost  of  prod- 
ucts for  popular  consumption  "  are  to  be  op- 
posed; and  that  the  recent  "original -packa^" 
decision  makes  prohibition  a  national  question. 

The  election,  which  took  place  on  Sept  2,  re- 
sulted in  the  success  of  the  Republican  ticket  by 
a  reduced  majority.  For  Governor,  Page  re- 
ceived 33,462  votes;  Brigham,  19,299;  and  Al- 
len, 1,161.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  vote 
was:  Fletcher,  35,690;  Smith,  18,280;  and  Fas- 
sett,  1,068.  Members  of  the  Legislature  were 
elected  at  the  same  time  as  follow:  Senate, 
Republicans  29,  Democrats  1 ;  House,  Repob- 
licans  172,  Democrats  62,  Independents  and 
Farmers'  League  5.  Two  Republican  members 
of  Congress  were  chosen. 

YIRGINIA,  a  Southern  State,  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  June 
25,  1788 ;  area,  42,450  sauare  miles.  The  popn- 
lation,  according  to  eacn  decennial  census,  wis 
747,610  in  1790;  880,200  in  1800;  974,600  in 
1810;  1,065,116  in  1820;  1,211,405  in  1830;!,. 
239,797  in  1840 ;  1,421,661  in  1850;  1,596,318  in 
1860;  1,225,163  in  1870;  1,512,565  in  1880;  and 
1,655,980  in  1890.    Capital,  Richmond. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Philip  W. 
McKinney,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor, J. 
Hoge  Tyler;  Secretary  of  Stete,  H.  W.  Flou^ 
noy ;  First  Auditor,  Morton  Marye ;  Second  Au- 
ditor, Frank  G.  Ruffin  ;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Hi^ 
mon ;  Attorney-General,  R.  Taylor  Scott ;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  E. 
Alassey;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thomas 
Whitehead  ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  C. 
Hill ;  President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lunsford 
L.  Lewis ;  Judges,  B.  W.  Lacy,  Robert  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Drury  A.  Hinton,  and  T.  T.  Fauntleroy. 

Population.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  detc^ 
mined  by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIKS. 

Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta. 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

BncJdnsham 

Campbell. 

Caroline 

CarroU 

Charles  aty 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

EHzabethCity 

Essex 

Falrfluc 


1880. 


S4,406 
82,618 
17,M6 

&,586 
10,877 
18,70» 
10,080 
85.T10 

4,4S2 
8U205 

&,(H)4 
14,S09 
16,707 

5,694 
1A,540 
86,200 
17,248 
18,328 

fi.512 
16,658 
85.085 

7,6J<« 

8,794 
18,403 
10,540 

•  ••••• 

82.870 
10,689 
11.039 
16,025 


1890. 


27,277 
82379 
18,597 

9,288 

9,068 
17,561 

9.5»9 
87,005 

4,587 
81,218 

5,129 
14,854 
17.245 

6,867 
14,388 
41,087 
16,6S1 
15,497 

5,066 
15,077 
26.211 

SvOn 

8,835 
18,^88 

9,482 

6,077 
86,196 
16,166 
10.047 
16,655 
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OOUMTOES. 


F&nQQter 

Floyd 

FluvaniiA. 

FnnUio 

Frederick 

Gites 

Gloacetter 

Goochlaad 

Gmysoiu 

Oreena 

GraeosTlIIe 

llaliAtz. 

HanoTAT 

Henrico 

Henry. 

Hl^hiaiid 

lale  of  Wight. . . . 

James  Cl^ 

Kill  jp  and  Qaeen. 

King:  Oeoripe 

KiosrWlUiaiu.... 

LaDcaat«r 

Lee 

Londoan 

Louiaa 

Luoeobarg 

Madiflon 

Matthews 

Merklenbarg. . . . 

MiddieMZ 

Montgomenr 

NaoBeioood 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

NortluunntoD — 
NortbamDerland. 

Nuttowaj 

Orange 

Pa«re 

Patrick 

PlttAvlvanla 

PowSatan 

Prince  Edward. 
Prince  George... 
Princess  Anoe... 
Prince  William.. 

Pulaski 

Kappahannook.. . 

Kichmond 

Roanuke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Ruaseil 

Scott 

Bheoandoth  

Bmytb 

BoutiuunptoD.... 

Bpottsylvauia 

Stafford 

Bnrry 

SoaatfX 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Wanrick 

Washington 

Westmoreland. . . 

Wise 

Wythe.. 

York 


Total. 


1880. 

189a 

22,998 

22,590 

18,255 

14,405 

10.802 

9,5n8 

25,0S4 

24,985 

17,568 

17,880 

8,794 

9,090 

11,976 

l^O.'^ 

10,292 

9,958 

18.068 

14,894 

5,880 

^6•i2 

6,407 

8,280 

88,588 

84.424 

18.583 

17,402 

82,708 

105,894 

16,009 

18,206 

6,104 

^862 

10,572 

11,818 

A422 

^648 

10,502 

9,669 

6,897 

6,641 

8,751 

9.605 

6,160 

7,191 

15,116 

18,216 

28,684 

28,274 

18,942 

16,997 

11,585 

11,872 

10,662 

10,225 

7,601 

7,584 

24,610 

26,859 

6,252 

7,458 

16,608 

17,742 

15,908 

10,692 

16,586 

15^36 

5,515 

6.511 

68,667 

77,088 

9,152 

10,818 

7,929 

7,865 

11,150 

11,582 

18,052 

12,814 

9,965 

13,092 

12,es88 

KU7 

62,589 

69,941 

7,817 

6,791 

14,668 
10,054 

'?;I?J 

9,894 

9,610 

9,180 

9.805 

8,755 

12.790 

9,291 

8,678 

7,195 

7,146 

18,105 

80.101 

20,008 

28,062 

29,567 

81,299 

18.906 

16,126 

17,288 

21,604 

18,204 

19,671 

12,160 

18,860 

18,012 

2(»,o78 

14.828 

14,233 

7,211 

7,862 

7,891 

8,256 

10.062 

11.100 

12,861 

19,^99 

7,899 

8,2-jO 

2,253 

6,650 

26,-i08 

29,U20 

8,846 

8,899 

7,772 

9,345 

14^1S 

18.019 

7,349 

7,596 
1,655,930 

l,512,f65 

•408 

1,150 

•  1.894 

•99 

827 

296 

•228 

•884 

1,826 

•2««8 

•177 

886 

•1,1S6 

20,H91 

2,199 

188 

741 

221 

•888 

£44 

854 

1,031 

8.100 

•860 

•1,945 

•168 

•887 

88 

749 

1,206 

1,049 

8,769 

•1,200 

•4 

18,881 

1,161 

•44 

426 

•i83 

8,127 

1,814 

7,862 

•1,026 

26 

•2,182 

116 

625 

4,086 

•618 

♦49 

16,096 

8,059 

1;782 

2.220 

4,461 

1,467 

1.200 

2,066 

♦596 

151 

865 

1.088 

7,088 

891 

4,892 

8,817 

♦447 

1,578 

8,701 

247 

148,415 


•  DecresM. 

Finances. — There  were  several  important  de- 
velopments in  the  State  debt  controversy  during 
the  year.  Early  in  January  the  Governor  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  council  of  foreign  bond- 
holders, expressing  their  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  protracted  contest  with  the  State,  and  inti- 
mating that  a  compromise  might  be  possible, 
especiSly  as  the  State  had  been  gi'owing  in 
wealth.  It  was  suggested  that  duly  accredited 
representatives  of  the  State  be  selected  to  treat 
with  the  council,  either  at  London  or  at  Rich- 
mond«    This  letter  was  submitted  by  the  Gov- 


ernor to  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  commissioners  be  appointed. 
But  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  State  was  not 
able  to  offer  the  bondholders  a  more  liberal  set- 
tlement than  that  of,  the  Riddleberger  act,  al- 
though some  variations  from  its  terms,  not  less 
favorable  to  the  State,  might  be  advisable.  The 
General  Assembly,  pursuant  to  the  recommen- 
dation, promptly  passed  a  resolution  designating 
the  Governor  ana  two  members  of  each  House 
as  commissioners  to  receive  proposals  for  fund- 
ing the  whole  debt;  but  it  was  required  that 
every  proposal  should  be  accompanied  by  a  cash 
deposit  of  $1,000,000  as  a  guarantee  of  its  fulfill- 
ment, and  the  commissioners  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  entertain  any  proposal  that  departed 
from  the  terms  of  the  Kiddleberger  act  of  Feb. 
14,  1882,  unless  the  changes  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  State.  This  resolution  showed  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  State  to  concede  any- 
thing, and  was  therefore  devoid  of  results. 

The  Assembly  also  passed  a  new  series  of  acts 
designed,  like  the  "  coupon  crusher  "  and  other 
previous  acts,  to  keep  debt  coupons  out  of  the 
State  treasury  by  indirect  means,  the  State  being 
unable  legally  to  refuse  such  coupons  when  tend- 
ered for  State  dues.  Of  these  act«,  the  following 
were  intended  to  delay  and  obstruct  the  legal 
proceedings  by  which  tne  genuineness  of  coupons 
tendered  must  be  established  before  they  are  re- 
ceived :  1.  An  act  allowing  the  Attorney  for  the 
State  in  coupon  cases  to  demand  a  separate  trial 
by  jury  for  each  case.  2.  An  act  requiring  all 
coupon  cases  pending  in  the  county,  corpora- 
tion, or  busting  courts  to  be  removed  to  the  cir- 
cuit courts,  the  expense  of  removal  to  be  borne 
by  both  parties  equally.  3.  An  act  allowing:  the 
board  oi  commissioners  to  employ  additional 
counsel  to  assist  the  State  attorneys  in  coupon 
cases.  The  other  acts  of  the  series  were  designed 
to  discourage  persons  from  offering  their  cou- 
pons. The  first  of  these  requires  applicants  for 
liquor  licenses,  at  the  time  of  their  application, 
to  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  county 
the  amount  of  the  license  fee  either  in  money  or 
coupons,  and  the  treasurer  shall  indorse  upon 
the  application  a  certificate  showing  what  kind 
of  deposit  has  been  made.  The  application  shall 
then  oe  referred  to  the  proper  local  court  as  here- 
tofore provided  by  law,  except  that  in  cities  it 
shall  be  first  referred  to  the  local  board  of  ex- 
cise. These  boards  of  excise,  as  provided  in 
another  act,  shall  be  appointed  for  each  city  by 
a  State  excise  commission  consisting  of  the  Au- 
ditor, Second  Auditor,  and  Treasurer.  They 
shall  examine  all  applications  for  licenses  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  may  approve  or  disapprove 
them  in  their  discretion.  If  the  board  approves, 
the  application  shall  then  go  before^  the  local 
court,  as  already  provided  by  law.  No  applica- 
tion not  so  approveti  by  the  local  excise  ooards 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court.  It  is  expected 
(though  not  intimated  in  the  act)  that  the  State 
board  will  appoint  as  members  of  the  city  boards 
of  excise  only  such  persons  as  will  disapprove 
every  application  on  which  a  certificate  is  made 
showing  that  the  applicant  has  offered  coupons 
in  payment  of  his  license.  The  excise  boards  are 
created  only  in  cities,  from  which  nearly  all  the 
offerings  of  coupons  come.  Another  act  requires 
that  all  licenses,  the  annual  fee  for  which  would 
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be  $50  or  more  (other  than  licenses  requiring  posed  upon  the  tax  pajer  of  producing  the  bonds 
the  certificate  of  a  court  before  being  granted),  from  which  the  coupons  tendered  by  him  were 
shall  hereafter  be  issued  only  for  three  months,  cut  at  the  time  of  offering  the  same  in  evidence 
or  for  a  shorter  time,  and  the  fee.  being  one  in  court  was  an  unreasonable  condition,  in  many 
fourth  or  less  of  the  annual  fee,  shall  be  payable  cases  impossible  to  be  performed.  It  would  de- 
quarterly  or  oftencr.  The  object  of  this  act  is  privo  the  coupons  of  their  negotiable  character, 
to  reduce  the  license  fees,  payable  at  each  quar-  It  would  maice  them  fixed  appendages  to  the 
ter,  or  other  period,  below  $15,  and  thereby  to  bond  itself.  It  would  be  directly  eontrary  U> 
prevent  almost  entii^ly  the  use  of  coupons  in  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  act  of  1871  and  the 
payment.  The  number  of  tax-receivable  cou-  corresponding  act  of  1879.  We  think  that  the 
pons  annually  maturing  is  40,387,  valued  at  req^uiremcnt  was  unconstitutional.**  The  prohi- 
$099,870,  of  which  there  are  23,095  of  $30  cou-  bit  ion  of  expert  testimony  was  likewise  deemed 
pons,  worth  $710,850;  17,500  of  $15  coupons,  unconstitutional,  as  imposing  an  unreasonable 
worth  $262,500 ;  and  only  8,192  of  a  lower  de-  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  tax  payer  who  of- 
nomination,  worth  only  $26,610.    Under  this  fers  hi»  coupons. 

law,  the  last-mentioned  coupons  alone  would  be        In  the  case  of  H.  W.  Ellett  against  the  State, 

available  in  payment  of  license  fees.  which  was  next  taken  up,  the  question  was  wheth- 

Conntr  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Virginia  er  coupons  could  be  tendered  in  payment  of 

counties  for  1890  was  $1,691,434,  an  increase  of  court  costs,  it  being  contended  by  the  State  that 

$400,360  in  ten  years.    All  except  $35,500  of  they  could  not,  because  the  costs  were  compen- 

this  amount  is  banded.    Nearly  two  thirds  of  sation  due  the  officers.    The  court  holds  that, 

the  counties  have  no  debt  although  the  costs  were  officers*  compensatioD, 

It  was  ex[)ected  that  these  enactments  would  they  were  due  the  State  in  consequence  of  its  lia- 

be  effectual  in  checking  the  inflow  of  coupons,  bility  to  pay  it^  officers,  and  therefore  were  pay- 

which  had  largely  increased  during  1888  and  able  in  coupons. 

1889.     In  January,  while  these  measures  were        In  the  next  case,  Cuthbert  vs.  State  of  Vir- 

under  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly,  vari-  ginia,  the  court  decided  that  the  act  imnneing 

ous  cases  involving  the  validity  of  much  of  its  on  coupon  brokers  a  license  tax  of  from  $500  to 

former  legislation  regarding  the  debt  coupons  $1,000  and  of  20  per  cent,  of  all  sales  was  in- 

were  argued  at  length  before  the  United  States  valid,  the  tax  being  so  onerous  as  to  amount  ia 

Supreme  Court    The  decision  of  that  tribunal  practice  to  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  coupons 

was  rendered  on  May  19.    After  reviewing  the  bv  any  one,  and  being,  therefore,  an  impairmeat 

history  of  the  debt  controversy,  the  court  laid  of  the  original  contract  of  the  State,  which  made 

down  the  following  propositions  as  clearly  estab-  these  coupons  pa^^able  to  the  bearer  and  recog- 

lished  by  its  former  decisions :  nized  their  negotiability. 

1.  That  the  act  of  1871  constituted  a  contract  be-  J^'^^t  ^  P^^'J.^*  ^TT?'  °«^,.«>f.«^^J^ 
tween  the  State  and  the  holders  of  bonds  and  coupons  presented  the  qu^tion  of  the  constitutionality 
issued  thereunder.  oi  the  act  of  Feb.  27,  1886,  which  limited  the 

2.  That  the  various  statutes  passed  for  tlie  purpose  time  within  which  proceedings  to  prove  cou- 
ofrestrainioff  the  use  of  coupons  for  the  payment  of  pons  due  and  payable  prior  to  July  1,1888, 
taxes  and  other  dues  to  the  State,  and  imposing  im-  should  be  begun  to  one  year  from  the  last-men- 
pediraents  and  obstructions  to  that  use  and  to  proceed-  tioned  date.     Upon  this  question  it  was  affirmed 

SSi°Ji  d^?n  man^SL^tT^™^^^^  ^^^^  "  ^^^  passage  of  a  statute  of  limitations  giv- 

uinene)^,  do  in  many  renpecta  materially  impair  the  • „  „u^-*     *.•*!••  a*        ^l        - 

obli^tion  of  that  contract,  and  can  not  Se  held  to  bo  !"?  »  ^^^^^  ^ime  for  bnnpng  actions  than  ex- 

valid  in  so  far  as  they  have  that  effect  ^sted  before,  even  as  applied  to  actions  which 

8.  That  no  prooeodings  can  be  instituted  by  any  bad  accrued,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  rem- 

holder  of  State  bonds  or  coupons  a^inst  the  Common-  edy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  the  obliga- 

wealth  directly  or  indirectly  by  suit  against  her  exec-  tion  of  the  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the 

uuve  officers  to  control  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  Constitution,  provided  a  reasonable  time  is  given 

''^'''^h^?nTi!fr*rS^u''^^]\®^^^--    Ki  for  the  bringing  of  such  actions."    But  in  view 

4.  That  any  lawful  holder  of  tax -receivable  coupons  ^m  ^.l^  i„«««  «„^u«.  ^t  ««...w>«-  ^^*«*^^Ai^^  ♦»,- 

who  tender*  such  coupons  in  payment  of  taxeTor  ^?  ^^^  ^^^^  number  of  couiwns  outstanding,  the 

debts  due  the  Sute  and  continues  to  bold  himself  distance  of  many  of  the  holders  from  the  btate 

ready  to  tender  them  is  entitled  to  be  free  from  moles-  of  Virginia,  and  the  obstacles  that  the  State  had 

tation  on  account  of  Kuch  taxes  or  debts,  and  may  vin-  already  interposed  to  prevent  the  reception  of 

dioate  nuoh  right  in  all  lawful  modes  of  redress  by  suit  coupons,  the  court  declared  that  one  year  was  an 

to  recover  property  or  to  recover  damages  by  property  unreasonably  short  period  of  limitation,  and  thai 

^^aZ  '^^I'^IaTJ.^^^''  A^^iS^-""^'  ^'"^  ^^^^^y  the  statute  was  therefore  void.    In  each  of  these 

would  be  attended  with  irremediable  iniury  or  by  de-  «oo^a  * u^  *i««i<.;^«  ^*  «^k«  u»»—.«»  r«^..^  «#  v;* 

fenae  to  any  suit  brought  against  him.  ^^^  ^"®  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  >  ir- 

'  -o     -»  ginia  was  reversed. 

Applying   these  propositions  to  the  several        In  the  case  of  Hucless  v$,  Childrey,  which  was 

cases  before  it,  the  court  considered  first  the  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  refusal  of  a  tax 

cases  of  Bryan,  Cooper,  and  McQahey  t«.  State  of  collector  to  receive  coupons  in  payment  of  a 

Virginia,  where  the  point  at  issue  was  the  con-  liquor  license,  the  court  affirmed  the  judgment 

stitutionality  of  those  provisions  of  the  "  coupon  of  the  United  States  District  Court.    The  Vir- 

cr usher  '*  and  other  acts  that  require  the  prodiic-  ginia  law  required  that  this  license  sliould  be 

tion  of  the  original  bond  in  coupon  cases,  in  or-  paid  in  money,  and  the  court  held  that  this  does 

der  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  coupons,  not  impair  the  contract  of  the  bondholders.   Li- 

and  which  prohibit  the  admission  of  expert  tes-  censes  for  liquor  selling,  it  says,  are  not  only  ira- 

timony  to  prove  such  coupons.    Regarding  the  posed  for  the  purpose  of  ra'tsing  revenue,  but 

Eroduction  of  the  bond,  the  court  declares :  "  We  also  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  traffic.  A 

ave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  duty  im-  State  may  for  this  purpose  impose  such  condi- 
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tions  as  it  may  deem  for  the  public  good.    It  be  made  and  the  results  sent  to  both  parties.    If 

may  prohibit  the  sale  or  require  any  amount  of  any  analysis  shall  fall  10  per  cent,  below  the 

license.    It  could,  if  it  saw  nt,  require  the  license  guaranteed  analysis,  the  further  sale  of  such  fer- 

to  be  paid  in  gold,  silver,  or  diamonds.  tilizer  shall  be  forbidden,  and  the  purchaser,  if 

The  State  also  won  the  case  of  Vashon  va,  he  has  paid,  may  recover  the  purchase  money. 

Greenhow,  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  Vir-  A  law,  designed  to  prevent  the  importation  of 

ginia  Court  of  Appeals  was  affirmed.    The  ques-  meat  into  the  State,  was  passed  providing  that 

tion  in  this  case  was  whether  the  school  tax  could  all  fresh  meat  which  has  been  slaughtered  100 

be  paid  in  coupons.  miles  or  more  from  the  place  where  it  is  offered 

The  State  uonstitution,  adopted  in  1869,  two  for  sale  shall  be  first  inspected  by  local  inspect- 
years  prior  tx)  the  act  creating  the  bondholders*  ors  and  pronounced  suitable  for  sale.  Sucn  in- 
con  tract,  created  a  separate  school  fund,  which  specters  shall  be  paid  one  cent  for  every  pound 
the  Legislature  was  directed  to  keep  intact.  To  of  meat  inspected  oy  them.  A  fine  not  less  than 
this  fund  all  sums  raised  for  public  schools  should  -  f50  nor  more  than  $100  shall  be  imposed  upon 
go,  and  from  it  the  public  schools  should  be  sup-  persons  selling  in  violation  of  these  provisions. 
ported.  The  court  held  that,  as  the  coupons  An  act  regarding  elections  provides  that  "  the 
were  useless  in  that  fund  for  carrying  on  the  judges  of  election,  if  it  shall  appear  that  voters 
public  schools  according  to  the  constitutional  re-  are  being  intimidated  or  ooercea  from  any  source 
quirement,  the  act  of  1871  making  the  coupons  in  the  exercise  of  their  suffrage  by  bystanders 
receivable  for  all  taxes  was  repugnant  to  that  about  the  polling  place,  or  that  voters  are  being 
portion  of  the  Constitution  of  1869  relating  to  hindered  or  tampered  with  in  anv  way  so  as  to 
the  school  fund,  and  void  to  the  extent  that  it  prevent  the  casting  of  a  secret  ballot,  may  order 
attempted  to  make  the  coupons  receivable  for  such  person  or  persons  ...  to  cease  from  such 
school  taxes.  action,  or  a  majority  of  them  may  order  the  ar- 

The  State  gained  by  these  two  decisions  much  rest  of  such  person  or  persons,"  and  their  confine- 
more  than  was  lost  in  the  other  cases.  The  ment  in  jail  not  over  twenty-four  hours.  Upon 
school  tax,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  later  trial  and  conviction  of  the  offense  named 
Treasurer,  amount^  to  $718,428.65,  or  one  in  this  act  such  persons  shall  be  fined  not  less 
fourth  of  the  (ui  valorem  tax  on  property.    The  than  $100  nor  over  $500. 

liquor-license  tax  aggregated  $284.709. 78,'or  near-  Repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 

It  as  much  as  was  derived  from  all  other  licenses,  obtain  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  a  revision  of 

Both  of  these  sums  must  now  be  paid  in  cash.  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  States  as  fixed 

For  several  months  after  these  decisions  no  in  1803.  havmg  failed,  the  Legislature  this  year 

further  steps  were  taken  in  the  debt  controversy,  sought  to  force  a  new  agreement  by  repealing 

but  later  in  the  year  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  act  of  1803  by  which  the  boundary  had  been 

the  assent  of  all  the  bondholders  to  certain  propo-  fixed  and  leaving  the  whole  question  open  to  liti- 

sitions  that  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  as  gation.    Virginia  claims  that  the  line  as  run  in 

a  basis  of  compromise.    These  negotiations  had  1803,  by  reason  of  defective  instruments  and  in- 

not  fully  matured  at  the  close  of  uie  year.  competent  surveyors,  is  several  miles  north  of 

A  reassessment  of  property  for  purposes  of  the  true  line  of  latitude  80°  30'  agreed  upon. 

State  taxation  was  made  this  year,  wtiich  result-  The  sum  of  $85,000  was  appropriated  annually 

cd  in  adding  to  the  taxable  list  the  sum  of  $24,-  for  1890  and  1891  to  pension  Confederate  veter- 

237,832.    This  will  add  about  $92,000  to  the  an-  ans,  and  $38,290  for  arrears  of  pensions, 

nual  State  revenue.    The  total  valuation  of  the  So  much  of  the  law  regarding  the  Colored 

State  was  fixed  at  $290,432,232,  against  $266,-  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Petersburg, 

194,400  for  1889  and  $257,607,934.99  in  1885.  as  provides  for  its  government  by  six  colored 

lie^islative  Session. — The  regular  biennial  persons  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 


sey  was  chosen  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  tion  became  apparent  when  the  Governor,  in 

struction  vice  John  L.  Buchanan  resigned.    The  March,  appointea  a  board  consisting  entirely  of 

legislation  upon  the  State  debt  question  is  con-  white  persons, 

sidered  above.  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

The  interests  of  farmers  were  protected  by  the  Xo  pnsvent  the  selling  or  famish injr  of  cijrarettes 

passage  of  an  act  under  which  every  fertilizer  or  tobacco  in  any  form,  or  pistols,  dirks,  or  bowie 

company  is  required  to  pay  annually  to  the  knives,  to  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  a^zc. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  a  registration  fee  Providing:  that  every  railroad  company  shall,  on 

of  $100,  and  to  file  a  statement  showing,  among  t^™«  days'  notice,  furnish  transportation  tor  all  farm 

other  things,  a  ^aranteed  analysis  of  Lh  king  l^^Si'ZeTtA^t'J^L^Tnr^^Z 

of  fertilizer  made  or  sold  by  the  company.  This  ^^^^  ^^  companv  shall  be  responsible  tor  damages 

analysis  shall  be  stamped  on  all  fertilizers  sold  resulting  from  failure  to  provide  such  transportation 

in  the  State.    The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  storage. 

is  directed  to  procure  from  time  to  time  samples  Kequiring  the  chemist  appointed  by  the  Commis- 

o£  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State,  to  cause  an  'an-  sioner  of  Agriculture  to  analyze,  t^e  of  oharRC,  wim- 

alvsis  to  be  made,  and  to  publish  such  analysis  plea  of  »oil  sent  to  him  from  any  county,  and  to  rcc- 

at  his  discretion.    Any  purchaser  of  fertilizers  T""^^  ^^"^  "'^ftl''*  fertilizer  each  sample  needs  for 

•      *.u       11       •  'i_'                     A     1  the  production  of  the  staple  crops. 

may  require  the  seller,  m  his  presence  to  draw  a  providing  for  the  taxation  orshares  of  hank  stock 

fair  sample  from  any  package,  which  shall  be  j^  ^he  county  or  city  in  which  the  bank  is  located. 

sealed  in  the  presence  of  both  and  forwarded  to  Adding  the  19th  dav  of  January  (Gen.  Robert  E. 

the  commissioner,  who  shail  cause  an  analysis  to  Lcc's  birthday)  to  the  list  of  legal  holidays. 

vou  XXX. — 54  A 
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Allowing  foreifirn  mana&cturing  corporations  to 
hold  property  and  do  business  in  the  State. 

To  prohibit  the  loading  and  unloading  of  steamship 
and  steamboat  oai^es  on  Sunday. 

To  cancel  the  indebtedness  of  Emory  and  Henry 
College  to  the  State,  and  requiring  the  transfer  to  the 
latter  of  certain  colle>rc  property. 

To  prohibit  the  employment  in  factories  of  females 
and  cnildren  under  fourteen  years  more  than  ten 
hours  in  any  day. 

Conyention  of  Colored  Men. — A  conven- 
tion of  the  colored  people  of  the  State  was  called 
to  meet  at  Richmond  on  April  15,  at  which  about 
75  delegates  were  present  The  condition  and 
needs  oi  the  colored  race  were  discussed  during 
a  session  of  two  days,  and  the  following  among 
other  resolutions  were  adopted : 

We  recognize  that  the  future  prosperity  of  our  race 
dc]>ends  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  puritv  of  our 
social  life  ;  and  as  much  of  the  injustice  of  which  we 
now  complain  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  con- 
tempt in  which  we  are  held  by  reason  of  our  short- 
oommgii  in  this  direction,  we  would  presH  upon  the 
race  the  necessity  of  complete  reform  in  the  social  im- 
purities practiced  by  many  and  tacitly  countenanced 
oy  all. 

Wo  regard  the  defeat  of  the  Blair  educational  bill 


by  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  blow  at  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  South. 

We  express  our  hearty  dissent  and  unqualified  dii- 
approval  of  the  acts  of  lihe  present  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia in  their  efforts  to  cripple  the  already  public  pro- 
visions for  negro  education  m  thb  Coramonwealto,  u 
is  evidenced  by  their  election  to  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent  of  Puolic  Instruction  a  man  who  has  openly 
declared  negro  education  to  be  a  failure,  and  who  con- 
tends that  the  negroes,  though  the  laborers,  are  not 
real  tax  payers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  condemn  the  Governor  ot  this  Commonwealth, 
a  professed  believer  in  the  Christian  faith,  a  pre- 
tended humanitarian,  a  product  of  the  black  belt,  t 
Sutative  friend  of  the  negro,  yet  who  signs  a  bill  re- 
ucing  the  appropriation  to  the  colored  normal  school, 
and  also  approves  the  measure  removing  colored  men 
as  trustees  of  the  said  school,  in  all  of  which  acts  tlie 
Governor  is  at  violence  with  bis  former  professed 
friendship  for  the  negro. 

The  convention  appointed  a  State  executire 
committee,  which  was  empowered  to  appoint 
committees  for  each  congressional  district 

Political. — ^There  was  no  election  for  State 
officers  during  the  year.  I  n  No vem  ber  ten  Demo- 
cratic members  of  Congress  were  elected.  There 
was  no  Republican  opposition  in  six  of  the  dis- 
tricts. 
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WASHINGTON,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  Nov.  11,  1889;  area,  69,180 
square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  349,390.    Capital,  Olympia. 

OoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  vear :  Governor,  Elisha  P.  Fer- 
ry, Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles 
K  Laughton;  Secretary  of  State,  Allen  Weir; 
Treasurer,  A.  A.  Lindsley ;  Auditor,  T.  M.  Reed ; 
Attorney-General,  W.  C.  Jones ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  R.  B.  Brvan ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Lands,  W.  T.  Forrest ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  T.  J.  Anders ;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Elmore  Scott,  R.  0.  Dunbar,  T. 
L.  Stiles,  J.  P.  Hoyt. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  State  treas- 
ury from  Nov.  18, 1889  (the  date  on  which  the 
State  government  was  inaugurated)  to  Oct.  31, 
1890,  aggregated  $663,667.01,  the  disbursements 
for  the  same  period  were  $627,928.82,  and  there 
remained  a  balance  of  $35,738.19.  The  receipts 
of  the  general  fund  were  $607,419.58,  and  the 
disbursements  $603,274.92,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$4,144.66.  A  bonded  debt  was  created  this  year 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in 
February.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $300,000 
were  issued,  and  the  proceeds  were  used  to  retire 
the  Territorial  debt  assumed  by  the  State.  In 
addition  to  this  clebt  there  was  outstanding  on 
Oct.  31  the  following  floating  indebtedness :  Gen- 
eral fund  warrants  unpaid  $234,658.31,  interest 
on  the  same  (estimated)  $5.076.60 ;  military  fund 
warrants  unpaid  $34,028.25,  interest  on  the  same 
(estimated)  ^1,243.08;  the  total  floating  indebt- 
edness $275,006.24.  The  liabilities  of  the  State, 
bonded  and  floating,  on  Oct.  31,  therefore  amount- 
ed to  $575,006.24.  The  rate  of  SUte  taxation 
for  1890  was  3  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 


mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


OOUNTIICS. 


Adam« 

Asotin 

Chehslis 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Colambia. . . . 

CJowUte. 

Dooglas 

Franklin.... 

Garfield 

Islaod 

Jefferson 

Kinjf 

Kitsap 

Klttltaas  . . . . 
Klickitat . . . . 

Lewis 

L*ncoln   .... 

Mason 

Okanogan... 

Pacific 

Pierce 

Ban  Juan 

8ka<rtt 

Sktmania . . . 
Snoliomisb . . 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston. . . . 
Wahkiakam. 
Walla  Walla. 
Whatcom . . . 
Whituian.... 
Takima 


Total 


1880. 

1890. 

8,098 

•  •  •      ■ 

1,580 

Ml 

9,849 

OS 

8,ni 

^49o 

11,709 

T.108 

6,709 

8,008 

6,917 

8,161 

696 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,897 

1,08T 

1,787 

1,T18 

8,86^ 

6^910 

6^989 

1,788 

4,684 

*  •  ■  •  • 

8,777 

4,055 

5.167 

8.600 

11,499 

•       •  •  • 

9.818 

639 

8,826 

■  •  •  •  • 

1,467 

1.645 

4.S.%3 

Mid 

5U4»40 

948 

8,078 

*  •  ■  •   • 

8.747 

809 

774 

1,887 

8,514 

4,268 

87,487 

1,245 

4^41 

8,870 

9,675 

1,598 

8,526 

8.716 

18,884 

8,187 

18,591 

7,014 

19,109 

8.811 

4,489 

75,116 

849,990 

8,098 
1.590 
a,8S8 
8.181 
1^219 
•894 
8,85» 
8,111 

6W 
S,89T 

7i« 

67,OT9 
S,S86 
8,717 
l.lli 
8.889 
9.819 
8,18T 
1,467 
8,718 

47.6il 

1.191 

a747 

•» 

7,1tl 
n,295 

8.09« 

6,405 
99S 

8,506 
15.454 
11(«5 

1,618 

874,274 


*  Decrease. 

Coanty  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Washing- 
ton counties  for  1890  was  $1,170,637,  an  increase 
of  $966,253  in  ten  vears.  The  bonded  debt  was 
$451,000,  and  the  Aoating  debt  $719,637. 

LeiriHlatiTe  Sessions.— The  first  session  of 
the  State  Legislature,  which  began  in  November, 
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1889,  was  not  concluded  until  March  28.    One  A  new  law  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 

of  its  important  results  was  the  enactment  of  a  taxes  was  passed,  as  well  as  a  new  law  for  the 

ballot-reform  law,  which  applies  to  all  elections  government  of  the  public  schools, 

for  public  offlcera,  except  school  and  irrigation  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 


district  officers  and  roaa  overseers.    All  ballots 


_  prevent  deception  in  dairy  prodacts. 
or  town.  Candidates  for  office  nominated  other-  For  the  preservation  of  large  game.  It  shall  be  un- 
wise than  by  party  conventions  or  primary  meet-  lawful  to  bunt  or  chaeo  deer  with  dogs,  to  hunt  deer, 
ioffs,  in  order  to  secure  a  place  upon  the  official  "lule  deer,  caribou,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  or  goats  for 
ballot,  mu?t  obtain  the  signatures  to  their  nom-  ^^j'"  ^^^^^  or  horns,  or  to  hunt  or  kill  for  sale  deer, 
ination  papers  of  not  fewer  than  100  voters,  when  J^^jJ®  i  ^/iXi^heT^l'^  ^  ^^'  ^^'  °' 
the  office  is  to  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  f^^  the  protection  of  food  ilshes. 
htatcand  of  at  least  50  voters  m  other  cases,  Empowering  cities  and  towns  oiganized  prior  to  the 
except  that  when  the  office  is  to  be  filled  by  the  adootion  of  the  Constitution  to  extend  their  credit  and 
voter$>of  a  township,  precinct,  or  ward  the  signa-  inna  their  indebtedness  for  general  municipal  pur- 
tures  need  not  exceed  10.    In  municipal  elections  poses. 

the  municipal  clerk,  and  in  all  other  elections  the  ^'«»^*?nff  <*«  offl<»  ?f  State  geologist.         ^ 

clerk  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall  Keqmnng  the  employers  of  female  help  in  stores, 

prepare  the  official  ballots  Ld  cause,  them  to  be  °«TTi>%tr^tl  StfeTt'TnlS  T^^^k  log-, 

distributed.    Each  ballot  shall  contain  the  name  timber  and  lumber. 

of  every  candidate,  and  the  names  shall  be  ar-  Granting  to  railrcid  corporations  the  right  to  bridge 

ranged  under  the  designation  of  the  office  in  the  navigable  streams  of  this  State. 

alphabetical  order  according  to  surnames,  ex-  To  provide  for  the  compulsory  education  of  defect- 

cept  that  the  names  of  presmential  electors  be-  »▼«  youth  at  the  State  school  for  such  children. 

longing  to  the  same  party  shall  be  grouped  to-  ^'^?.*'  m»D».^ff  bureau. 

sr'isff^J';^^*^^^^^^^  ne^ts::sf,a'si'^«^rsr^^^ 

marking  a  cross  before  or  after  the  name  of  the  cofporatiins  oigani^d  for  the  purpose  of  reclauning 

person  for  whom  he  intends  to  vote.    He  may  arid  land,  and  autborixing  such  railroad  corporationfl 

also  write  upon  the  ballot,  or  paste  over  the  nftme  to  build,  own,  and  operate  irrigating  ditches. 

of  any  candidate,  the  name  of  any  person  for  ^  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  fish  commia- 

whom  he  wishes  to  vote.    He  may  nave  an  uii-  sioncr. 

official  sample  ballot  to  aid  him  m  making  his  Designating  William  Lair  Hill  to  compile,  reai^ 

choice,  but  ft  must  differ  in  form  material,  and  S^,CoVl°^?rd\'h^^^^ 

appearance  from  the  official  ballot.  including  the  session  of  1891. 

By  another  act,  a  system  of    registration   is  To  punish  persons  fraudulently  selling  mines  or 

provided  m  all  cities  and  towns  and  all  voting  mining  claims. 

precincts,  having  a  voting  population  of  250  or  To  secure  creditors  a  just  division  of  the  estates  of 

more,  as  shown  by  the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding  debtors  who  assign  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.    This 

general  election.     A  law  for  the  government  of  act  providoi  that  no  general  aasifirnment  shall  be  valid 

primary  elections'  was  also  enacted,  but  its  pro-  ?.»!«?  ™»de  for  the  benefit  of  all  creditors  in  propor- 

^{<.;^no  A«i<k  n^f  ^/>.nT^»i»r.»,>  tion  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  claims. 

>  isions  are  not  compulsory.  r^^         .^^  ^.^^  ^he  oignnization,  maintenance,  and 

Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  discipfine  of  the  militia  of  the  Stati. 

several  new  State  institutions,    A  State  normal  To  create  a  board  of  harbor  line  commissioners, 
school  was  located  at  Ellensburgh,  and  authority 

given  to  the  trustees  to  accept  gifts  of  land  and  On  Aug.  25  Gov.  Ferry  issued  a  proclamation 
monev  therefor,  but  no  appropriation  was  made,  calling  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
Another  normal  school  was  located  at  Cheney,  on  meet  on  Sept.  8,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  a 
condition  that  the  land  and  building  of  the  Ben-  new  legislative-apportionment  law  based  upon 
jamin  P.  Cheney  Academy  should  be  conveyed  the  national  census  of  1890.  An  apportionment 
to  the  State  for  the  use  of  such  school.  A  State  bill  was  introduced  at  this  session  providing  for 
university  was  established  at,  or  near  Seattle,  and  the  election  of  34  Senators  and  78  Representa- 
the  sum  of  $10,000  appropriated  therefor.  This  tives.  After  much  debate  this  bill  was  adopted 
institution  is  entitled  to  hold  as  a  permanent  by  both  Houses  and  received  the  approval  oi  the 
fund  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  university  lands  Governor.  The  session  adjourned  on  Sept.  11. 
granted  to  the  State  by  the  United  Stetes.  An  £dacation.~During  the  school  year  ending 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  was  estab-  in  1890,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
lished,  provision  made  for  its  government,  and  public  schools  was  55,964.  This  was  only  62  per 
the  sum  of  $5,000  appropriated  therefor.  The  cent,  of  the  total  school  population.  The  aver- 
(^uestion  of  ite  location  was  left  with  a  commis-  age  daily  attendance  was  only  67  per  cent,  of  the 
sion.  A  State  reform  school  was  also  established  number  enrolled,  and  only  42  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
and  $25,000  appropriated  for  land  and  buildings  tal  school  population.  The  value  of  school  prop- 
its  location  being  left  to  commissioners.  Provis-  erty  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  $2.000,3o9.11. 
ion  was  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  During  the  year  146  new  school  buildings  were 
soldiers*  home,  and  the  sura  of  $30,000  was  ap*  erected.  The  total  amount  expended  for  educa- 
propriated  therefor,  the  trustees  being  authorized  tional  purposes,  including  the  compensation  of 
to  select  a  site.  The  sum  of  $100,000  was  appro-  county  superintendents  and  the  expense  of  the 
priated  to  complete  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  teachers'  institutes,  was  $963,890.22. 
Me<1ical  Lake,  and  $40,000  to  complete  the  build-  Of  the  various  educational  institutions  estab- 
ingforthe  School  for  Defective  Youth.  lished  by  the  Legislature  this  year,  only  one,  the 
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Cheney  Normal  School,  which  had  25  pupils  at  Wo  protest  afrainst  the  indiMriminatc  unmigntioD 

the  close  of  the  year,  has  been  opened.  o""  importation  of  ignorant,  pauper,  or  criminal  cla&M» 

Gharitie8.~At  the  Steilacoom  Insane  Asvlum  ^^ <>™  a^^y  country,  and  we  demand  the  enactment  and 

there  were  303  patients  on  Oct.  1,  1889  ;  258  pa-  jn*orcement  not  only  ol  rwtnrtive  Chinese  unmi-r». 

vuct^  wc.o  vw  F»''«^ »«  "."  ^^^  *»  xwcr ,  *w  !«.  ^jjjjj  laws,  but  of  laws  which  will  exclude  all  who  cwiie 

tients  were  admitted  during  the  year  following,  ^  leaaen  the  dignity  of  labor,  or  are  by  nature,  edu- 

and  188  discharged,  leaving  878  patients  in  the  cation,  or  inoUnation  undeserving  of  the  righte  we 

asylum  on  Sept.  30, 1890.    The  total  cost  of  main-  ourBelves  enjoy. 


ton,  is  not  yet  ready  for  i^)atients,  but  the  build-  °^^- 

ings  will  be  completed  early  in  1891.    Buildings  The  Prohibition  party  in  Stote  convention 

for  the  State  School  for  Defective  Youth  were  nominated  Robert  Abernathy  as  its  congres- 

also  in  course  of  construction.    Under  the  act  sional  candidate.    At  the  election  in  November 

of  the  first  State  Legislature  approved  March  the  Republican  nominee  was  elected  by  a  re- 

26,  the  trustees  of  the  State  Soldiers'  Home,  es-  duced  majority,  the  vote  being  as  follows :  Wil- 

tablished  by  that  act,  have  located  the  institu-  son,  29,153 ;  Carroll,  22,831 ;  Abernathy,  2,819. 

tion  at  Orting,  in  Pierce  County,  and  twcepted  a  At  this  election  the  people  also  voted  for  a  per- 

gift  of  185  acres  of  land  therefor.  manent  location  of  the  State  capital,  their  choice 

Prisons.— On  Sept.  30  there  were  262  prison-  being  restricted  to  the  cities  of  Olymi^ia,  Ellens- 

ers  in  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Walla  Walla,  burgh,  and  North  Yakima.    Olympia  received 

Although  about  half  of  these  were  regularly  em-  37,413  votes,  EUensburgh  7,722,  and  North  Ya- 

ployed.  and  the  profits  from  their  labor  were  con-  kima  6,276.    A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  be- 

siderable,  especially  in  brick  making,  the  cost  to  ing  in  favor  of  Olympia,  that  city  became  the 

the  State  for  the  year  was  over  41  cents  a  day  for  permanent  capitaL    Seventeen  members  of  the 

each  convict  in  excess  of  his  earnings.  otate  Senate  and  the  entire  Lower  House  of  the 

Under  the  act  of  the  first  State  Legislature  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the  same  time.  Of 
establishing  a  State  reform  school,  the  trustees  the  Senators,  the  Republicans  elected  14,  and  the 
have  purchased  50  acres  near  Chehalis,  in  Lewis  Democrats  3.  To  the  Lower  House  61  Repubii- 
County,  and  procured  the  erection  of  build-  cans  and  17  Democrats  were  elected, 
ine^  that  will  accommodate  100  inmates.  These  WEST  INDIES.  See  Cubjl,  Hatti,  Saxto 
buildings  were  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  Domingo,  and  under  Colonies  in  Dkxhars, 
at  a  cost  of  $23,904.78,  the  appropriation  being  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Netherlands. 
$25,000.  WEST  YIRGINIA,  a  Southern  State,  ad- 
Coal.— The  coal  output  of  Washington  for  mitted  to  the  Union  June  19, 1863 ;  area,  24.>0 
1890  is  estimated  at  1,349,773  ton8»  against  911,-  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each 
527  tons  in  1889.  decennial  census  since  admission,  was  442,014  in 

Political.— On  Aug.  28  a  State  convention  1870;  618,457  in  1880;  and    762,794  in  189a 

of  the  Democratic  party  met  at  Seattle  and  nom-  Capital,  Charleston. 

inated  Thomas  Carroll  for  member  of  Congress.  OoTerhmeut. — The  following  were  the  State 

A  platform  was  adopted  which  demands  the  free  offloere  during  the  year :  Governor,  A.  B.  Flem- 

comage  of  silver,  the  continuation  of  the  Chi-  ing.  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  S. 

nese  exclusion  acts,  preference  for  citizens  of  the  Walker,  succeeded  by  William  A.  Ohlcy ;  Treas- 

United  States  in  giving  employment  in  public  urer,  William  O.  Thompson;  Auditor,  Patrick 

works,  eight  hours  as  a  dav's  labor  on  such  F.  Duffey;  Attorney-General,  Alfred  Caldwell; 

works,  the  setting  aside  as  Laoor  Day  of  the  first  Superintendent  of   Free  Schools,  Benjamin  S. 

Monday  in  September;  opposes  laws  that  dis-  Morgan;    President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

courage  agriculture,  asks  for  legislation  against  Appeals,  Adam  C.  Snyder,  succeeded  by  Daniel 

trusts,  and  demands  that  all  Government  officers  B.  Lucas ;  Judges,  Henry  Brannon,  J.  W.  £n^- 

be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  lish,  and  H.  A.  Holt. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at  Finances.— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 

Seattle  on  Sept.  5.    It  renominated  Congress-  80, 1889,  the  State  treasury  statement  is  as  foi- 

man  John  L.  Wilson,  and  adopted  a  platform  lows :  Balance  in  all  funds  on  Oct  1, 1888,  f337.> 

containing  the  following:  737.56:   receipts  from  all  sources  during  the 

year  ensuing,  $1,158,537.60 ;  expenditures  fbr  all 

We  reoommcnd  that  a  liberal  portion  of  the  income  purposes  during  the  vear,  $1,210,568.S^ ;  balance 

from  the  public  lands  deeded  to  the  State  for  educa-  in  all  funds  on^SeptSO,  1889,  $^,705.22.    The 

tional  purwwes  bo  devoted  to  the  better  instruction  balance  in  the  State  fund  was  $41,781.22,  in  the 

«L^?,ZtTt^f JtL^'J^f  il?^^^^  ge^^eral  school  fund    $240,92ai5,  and  in  the 

Hoonwrna?^  «^»>«>«1  ^^^^  $8,045.85.    For  the    year  ending 

We  demand  *the  forfeiture  of  all  unearned  land  Sept.  30,  1890,  the  corresponding  statement  i?  as 

fnrauta  and  their  restoration  to  the  public  domain  follows :  Balance  in  all  funds  on  Oct.  1,  1^. 

for  homeAtead  only.  $285,705.22 ;  total  receipts  for  the  year  ensuinjr. 

We  demand  that  all  Indians  to  whom  the  Govern-  $1,206,418.36 ;   total  expenditures  for  the  vear, 

mont  has  patented  lands  in  severalty  shall  be  enabled  $1,040,542.75 ;  balance  in  all  funds  on  Sept.  »\ 

^w2^^<.?**J'?\?'^'\ki     1-        ^   1^     *♦!  1890,  $451,580.83.    The  balance  in  the  SUte  fund 

Weinsmt  that  the  equitable  claims  of  old  settlers  w«a^l97  Wi^    in   iht,   <Mna.^i    c^k^i    fnn.1 

on  account  of  Indian  aepredations  be  adjusted  and  JS?o  fHlo       I'-    .x}      u^?  #      i  ^^^-J^t 

promptly  paid.  $292,476.89,  and  m  the  school  fund  $31,572.81. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  compilation,  There  is  no  permanent  State  debt,  but  the 

printing,  and  free  dif^tribution  by  the  State  of  text-  State  has  borrowed  from  time  to  time  various 

books  tor  our  public  schools.  sums  from  its  irreducible  school  fund  to  meet 
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casnai  deficiencies  of  revenue.  On  Sept.  80, 
18d0,  the  sums  so  borrowed  and  not  repaid 
amounted  to  f  184,511.48.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  this  debt  had  been  reduced  by  payments  to 
$101,170.  and  it  is  expected  that  this  balance 
will  be  wiped  out  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  assei^sed  valuation  of  property  in  the 
State  for  1890  was  $187,165,353,  an  increase  of 
al)out  $8,000,000  in  two  years.  The  value  of 
railroad  property  for  1890,  included  in  these 
figures,  was  $17,237,766.61.  an  increase  of  $1,- 
700,000  in  two  years.  The  rate  of  State  taxa- 
tion is  35  cents  on  each  $100. 

County  Debts.— The  totel  debt  of  West  Vir- 
gima  counties  for  1890  was  $1,023,887,  an  in- 
crease of  $431,107  in  ten  years.  The  bonded 
debt  was  $895,162,  the  floating  debt  $128,725. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


OOUNTISS. 

fUurboar 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxtoo 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Clay 

I>oddridge 

Fayetie 

GUmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier 

Hampshire 

Hancock 

Hardy 

HarruoQ 

Jackaon 

.lefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

McDowall 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral ..'. 

Monon^Ua 

Monroe 

Monran 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Putnaoa 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Biimaiers 

Taylor 

Tucker 

TVIer.  

lj)sbnr 

Wayne 

Webster. 

Wetiel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming 

Total 


1880. 


1890. 
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LegislatiTe  Session. — A  special  session  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  met  at  Charleston  on 
Jan.  15,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  Gov.  Wilson 
in  December.  The  call  specified  37  subjects  for 
legislation,  only  a  few  of  which  were  considered. 
The  most  important  duty  of  the  session  was  to 
determine  the  contested  election  between  A.  B. 
Fleming  and  Nathan  Goff  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. Two  reporte  were  presented  by  the  in- 
vestigating committee  appointed  at  the  preced- 
ing session  —  a  majority  report  in  favor  of 
Fleming,  signed  by  the  Democratic  members, 
and  a  minority  report  in  favor  of  Goff,  signed 
by  the  Republican  members  (see  *' Annual 
Cyclopaedia^  for  1889,  page  824).  Exhaustive 
arguments  were  made  before  the  Assembly  in 
support  of  each  report,  Gen.  Goff'  appearing 
among  othera  in  his  own  behalf.  When  tne  vote 
was  taken,  the  legislators  divided  on  strict  party 
lines,  and  by  a  vote  of  48  to  40  Fleming  was  de- 
clared elected. 

Growing  out  of  the  chare:es  of  bribery  and 
fraud  made  by  each  party  during  this  contest, 
an  act  was  passed  designed  to  insure  purer  elec- 
tions. It  was  made  an  offense  for  any  candidate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  loan,  pay,  give,  or 
promise  to  loan,  pay,  or  give,  any  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  to  any  delegate,  or  to  furnish  or 
pay  the  transportation  or  expenses  of  any  dele- 

Sate  to  any  convention  in  order  to  obtain  or  in- 
uence  his  vote,  or  to  loan,  give,  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  offer  or  promise  to  loan  or  give,  any 
money  or  anything  of  value  to  any  elector,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  or  retaining  his  vote, 
or  to  induce  him  to  labor  or  refrain  from  labor- 
ing for  such  candidate,  or  to  refrain  from  labor- 
ing for  any  other  candidate,  or  for  the  purpose 
o|  unduly  influencing  voters  in  anv  way.  It  is 
made  an  offense  for  any  person  to  hire  any  per- 
son to  work  for  the  nomination  of  any  person  to 
office  or  for  the  selection  of  any  delegate  to  be 
chosen  at  any  party  caucus  or  convention,  or  to 
hire  any  person  to  work  at  the  polls  on  election 
day  for  any  candidate.  Any  use  of  money  by 
any  person,  or  any  promise  of  money,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  choice  of  electors  or  to 
mduce  them  to  remain  away  from  the  polls  is 
made  unlawful.  A  severe  penalty  is  imposed 
upon  unauthorized  persons  who  tamper  in  any 
way  with  the  ballot  boxes  during  or  after  any 
election  or  with  any  packages  or  receptacles  con* 
taihing  ballots  duly  cast  at  any  election,  or  with 
any  tally  sheet,  poll  book,  or  election  returns. 
An  Australian  ballot  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but 
failed  in  the  House.  Other  acts  of  the  session, 
which  adjourned  on  Feb.  26,  were  as  follow : 

Providinff  that  where  the  line  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany has  been  conatructed  through  anv  county  or 
counties  wholly  by  Bubacription  of  sucfi  county  or 
counties  to  its  capital  stock,  such  railroad  company 
shall  not  sell  or  convey  its  franchise  to  any  other  com- 
pany without  the  consent  of  the  county  court  of  the 
county  or  counties  through  which  the  line  has  been 
so  constructed. 

Amendinp:  the  ^me  law. 

Providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  bound- 
ary between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  by  arbitra- 
tors. 

The  population  for  1890  bv  races  is  as  follows :  Education. — For  the  school  year  ending  in 
White,  729,262;  colored,  33,508;  Chinese,  16;  1890,  the  following  public-school  statistics  arc 
Indians,  8.  reported  by  the  State  Superintendent :  School 


11,8T0 

1T.880 

fi,824 

9J8T 

6.018 

18,744 

6,072 

8,460 

10,552 

11,560 

7,108 

5.542 

15,060 

10,866 

4,852 

6,794 

20,181 

16,812 

1^005 

82,466 

18,269 

8,739 

7,829 

8,074 

17,198 

18,340 

22,298 

7.467 

8,680 

14,985 

11,501 

5,777 

7,228 

87.457 

8,022 

6.256 

5.691 

19,091 

11,875 

7,867 

8^1l>2 

18.474 

12,184 

9,088 

11455 

8,161 

11.078 

10,249 

14,789 

8,207 

18,896 

7.11KI 

25,006 

4,822 

618,457 


12,702 
18,702 

6,885 
18,928 

6,660 
28,595 

8,155 

4,659 
12,188 
20,542 

9,746 

6,80-2 
18,084 
11,419 

6,414 

7,567 
214)19 
19,021 
15.558 
42,756 
15,885 
11,246 
11,101 

7,800 
20,721 
20,785 
22,868 
16,002 
12,085 
15,705 
12.429 

6,744 

9,809 
41,557 

8,711 

7,589 

6,814 
20,855 
14,842 

9,597 
11,688 
16,621 
15,808 
18,117 
12,147 

6,459 
11,962 
12,714 
18,652 

4,783 
16,841 

9,411 
28,612 

6.247 


882 
1,822 
1,061 
4,141 

647 
9,851 
2,088 
1,199 
1,681 
8,082 
2,688 
1,260 
2,974 
1,058 
1,582 

778 
1,788 
2,709 

548 
10,290 
2,626 
2,607 
8,772 
4,226 
8,528 
1,895 

570 
8,5H5 
8,455 

720 

928 

967 
2,0S6 
4,100 

6S9 
1,288 
1,228 
1.264 
2,967 
2,280 
8,581 
8,147 
8,119 
4,084 

692 
8,808 

899 
2,465 
8,018 
1,676 
2.945 
2,807 
8.606 
1,925 


762,794        144,887 
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population,  266,826;  average  daily  attendance.  We  charge  them  with  criminal  dimgard  of  the 

121,700;  number  of  teachers  employed,  5,491;  wiehea  of  the  votere  of  this  Sute  as  expressed  in 

amount  of  teachers'  saUries,  $832,961.52 ;  whole  ^^%"  cIio»<».  <5f  J^f,^*™^''  ,**  ^^  i^"".!.!/  ^'^"^ 

number  of ^^.h^l-house^  TV'^'t.  ^'l  ^'t  t"Se^"'d^ria^hi  X'-^ot%£^ 
tSJR^^y'.P*^®*'^^'  irreducible  school  fund,  ^ot  elected  Jnd  who  is  not  the  choice  of  the  reopte 
$620,011.48;  general  school  fund,  $300,431.23;  was  installed  in  the  position.  And  this  the  Demo- 
total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  cnitic  party  aooomphshed  at  cnormom  cost  to  the  tax 
year,  $1,293,164.98.  P"K"  ^^  ^^^^  Viiginia. 
The  State  University  is  reported  to  be  prosper-  We  charge  them  with  the  attempted  theft  of  three 

ous.    There  was  an  attendance  of  208  students  "^^J?  ^  *^®.i^°J*^  ^{f^  P°.*"?  f  ^?5^i?*^J^ 

during  the  ^hool  year  1889-m     The  annual  pe^&'t^ck^^I^'S^rm^^ 

S^  nJSi                                 mamtenance  is  about  fen beiyV  infamous  subterhigw,  Ind  disregaid  of  the 

$50,000.                                              ...       ,     »  decisions  of  courts  and  (wier  properly  comtitnted 

Charities.— At  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In-  legal  bodies,  certificates  were  awarded  to  three  de- 

sane  there  were  879  patients  on  Sept.  80.    For  fbated  candidates, 
the  jrear  ending  on  that  day  238  patients  wero 

admitted  to  the  institution,  8iB  died,  and  62  were  The  Prohibitionists  placed  a  judicial  candidate 

discharged  as  cured.    The  daily  average  was  876.  in  the  field  in  the  person  of  D.  D.  Johnson.    At 

The  regular  annual  expenses  are  about  $120,000.  the  election,  which  resulted  in  the  anoceas  of  the 

The  second  hospital  for  the  insane,  for  which  Democratic  ticket,  the  following  vote  was  cast : 

buildings  have  been  in   process   of   construe-  Lucas,  78,584;  Reynolds,  70,197;  Johnson,  896. 

tion,  needs  an  appropriation  of  about  $25,000.  Of  the  13  State  Senators  elected,  10  were  Demo- 

Beform  School.  —  This  useful  institution  crats  and  8  Republicans*  The  18  hold-over  Sen- 
was  opened  in  July,  and  before  the  end  of  De*  ators  were  divided  politically  as  follow :  Repub- 
cember  had  received  15  inmates.  An  annual  licans  7,  Democrats  6.  The  Democrats  elected 
appropriation  of  $15,000  is  needed  for  it.  44  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the 

Coal. — In  1880  the  State  produced  1,558,000  Republicans  21.    Four  Democratic  members  of 

short  tons  of  coal,  while  in  1890  the  production  ConKress  were  elected. 

approximated  5,359,000  tons,  an  increase  of  285  WISCONSIN,  a  Western  Sute,  admitted  to 

per  cent.    In  1880  comparatively  no  coke  was  the  Union  May  29,  1848;  area,  56,040  square 

produced ;  so  small  was  the  quantity  that  there  miles.    The  population,  according  to  each  deoen- 

IS  no  estimate.    In  1888  the  coke  product  was  nial  census  since  admission,  was  805,391  in  1850; 

516,981  tons;  in  1889  it  was  665,193  tons,  and  in  775,881  in  1860;  1,054.670  in  1870;  1315,497  in 

1890  it  approximated  1,000,000  tons.    The  State  1880;  and  1,686,880  in  1890.    Capitai,  Madison, 

has  advanced  since  1880  from  seventh  to  fourth  ClOTeniineiit. — The  following  were  the  State 

rank  among  the  coal-producing  States  of  the  officers  during  the  year :    Governor,   Williani 

Union,  and  atteined  to  second  rank  in  the  pro-  D.  Hoard,  Republican  ;    Lieutenant-Governor, 

duction  of  coke.  Geoi^  W.  Ryland ;  Secretery  of  State,  Ernst 

Political. — A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  G.  Timme ;  Treasurer,  Henry  B.  Harshaw ;  At- 

half  of  the  Stete  Senators,  and  all  the  members  tomey-General,  Charles  K  Estabrook  ;   Super- 

of  the  House  of  Delegates  were  to  be  chosen  at  intendent  of  Public  Schools,  Jesse  B.  Thayer; 

the  November  election.    On  Aug.  13  a  Stete  Railroad  Commissioner,  Atley  Peterson ;  Insar- 

oonvention  of   the  Democratic    party  met  at  anoe  Commissioner,  Philip  Cheek,  Jr.;   Chief 

Grafton  and  nominated  Judge  Daniel  B.  Lucas  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Orsamus  Cole; 

for  the  judicial  office.    The  platform  includes  Associate  Justices,  Harlow  S.  Orton,  John  & 

the  following :  Cassoday,  William  P.  Lyon,  and  David  Taylor. 

We  fovor  continued  efforts  for  ballot  reform  and  Flnanees. — The  balance  in  the  general  fund 

purity  of  elections,  and  we  ooinmend  the  Demoerats  of  the  Stete  treasury  on  Oct  1,  1889,  was  $271,- 

of  our  last  Legislature  for  their  united  and  earnest  542.63 ;  the  totol  receipte  for  the  Tear  ensuing 

elTorta  in  favor  of  ballot  reform,  in  spite  of  the  suo-  were  $2,195,716.13 ;  the  totel  disbuiiemente  were 

1888,  great  frauds  were  committed  upon  the  ballot  by  1345,895.03  on  Sept,  80,1890.    The  receipts  were 

the  Republican  party,  and  m  order  to  establish  the  denied  '«>m  the  followmg  sources:  Prom  tex- 

will  of^a  majority  of  the  honest  and  legal  voters  at  es  on  property,  $1,012,867 :   from  fire  and  life 

said  election,  the  expense  of  a  contest  for  the  office  of  insurance  companies,  $89,017.07;  from  railway 

Governor  was  made  necessary,  and  we  commend  the  companies,  $1,0(^,559.04;  from  telegraph  com- 

aotion  of  our  State  Executive  Committee  in  instituting  psnies,"  $7,775.77 ;  from  official  fees,  $31,33.^35; 

fo^l- thS^ffi^      '  Bucceseful  terminaUon  the  contest  f^m  miscellaneous  sources,  $46,161.70. 

mu    D       Lr        ai  ^   r>          *•           ^    i. «  '^^^  treasury  stetement,  covering  the  general 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Mar-  fund  and  all  other  funds  for  the  y€»r  is  as  fol- 

tinsburg  on  Aug.  20 and  nominateji  P.  M.  Rey-  lows:    Balance  on  Oct.  1,  1889,  $798,800;   rt- 

nolds  as  ite  judicial  candidate.    The  platform  eeipts  for  the  year,  $3,742,936 ;  disbursements, 

discusses  local  issues  as  follows:  $3,603,079;   balance  on   Sept  30,  1890,  in  all 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  such  a  voting  system  aa  funds,  $938,657.     Of  this  balance  the  general 

shall  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  elective  fmn-  fund,  as    above    steted,    had  $345,895.&,  the 

wn  o«.-;^  ^^.^J^^     «         p  m   *  m-  •    r  School  fund    $394,777.14,  the   Normal  Schoi>l 

serT.^  XTrnX^fnTt'S^^rLni^l^Vr ^^^^^^  fund  $126,091.05,  and  the  remainder  was  di- 

without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country:    We  ^*^  among  numerous  minor  funds. 

chaT>re  them  with  deliberately  violating  the  Conrtitu-  The  bonded  debt  of  the  Stete,  which  was  ere- 

tion  of  the  State  in  refusing  to  open  and  publish  the  ftted  durini;  the  civil  war,  now  consists  cntiretT 

returns  for  Governor  in  the  late  election.  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  held  by  the  van- 
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ons  permanent  tnist  funds  of  the  State  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  in  the  following  propor- 
tions :  School  fund,  $1,563,700 ;  Normal  School 
fund,  $515,700;  University  fimd,  $111,000;  Ag- 
ricultural College  fund,  '$60,000 ;  total  debt, 
$2,250,400. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


OOCNTDGS. 


AduDA 

Asbland 

Brntm 

Bayfield 

Brown 

RuflUo 

BnmeU 

Galumet. 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dudffe    

Door 

Douglaa 

DODD 

Eao  C1a.lre 

Florence 

Fond  da  Lac 

Forrest.        

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jeflfcraon 

•Innean 

Kenoaba. 

Kewaunee 

La  Croese 

La&yette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Manthon 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Mihraukee 

Monroe. 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Oataffaade. 

Ozaukee 

Pepin   

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Bock 

BalntCrolz 

Sank 

Sawyer 

!<hawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth '. 

Washburn 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waopaca 

Waoshara 

Winnebago 

Wood 


Total. 


1880. 


6,741 

7.024 

fi«4 

H078 

15,928 

8.140 
10,688 
15,481 
10,715 
88,065 
16,044 
58,888 
45,881 
11,045 
665 
10,817 
19,888 

40,858 

•••••• 

87,S68 
81.728 
14,488 
88,028 
18,265 
82,150 
15,582 
18,650 
15,807 
27.078 
81.878 
085 

8.011 
87,505 
17,121 

8,988 

8,808 

188,687 

21.007 

8,848 

•••••• 

^710 
15,401 
0.220 
17,744 
10.018 
17.781 
785 
80.822 
18,174 
88,828 
18,950 
28,728 

•  •  «  •      • 

10.871 
84.200 
2.811 
17,189 
88.235 
20,249 

'!»,448 
28,057 
20,955 
12,687 
42,740 
8,881 


1890. 


1,815,487 


6,888 
80.068 
15,416 

7,880 
88,1M 
154W7 

4JB98 
10,688 
25.148 
17,708 
88,850 
1^887 
68,578 
44^884 
15,082 
18,408 
82.004 
80,678 

2.604 
44.088 

1.012 
80,651 
88,788 
15,168 
28,117 
15,797 
88,660 
17,121 
16,581 
10,168 
88,801 
80,265 

8,465 
18,008 
87,881 


80,804 

8,676 

880,101 

2a2n 

15,008 

5.010 
88,090 
14.848 

0,982 
80385 
12,808 
24,798 

5,253 
86,268 
19,121 
48,220 
28,188 
80,575 

14W7 
18,286 
42,488 

6,781 
18,820 
25,111 
27.860 

8,920 
22,761 
83,270 
26,794 
18,507 
50.097 
18,127 


1,686,880 


148 

18,504 

8,883 

6.826 

5»086 

468 

1,868 

7 

8,658 

6,888 

885 

848 

6345 

♦847 

4,067 

18,818 

5,847 

10,6S0 

8,604 

♦  2,ni 

1,012 

•1,801 

1,006 

660 
•1,611 
2,518 
1,874 
1,588 
8,061 

846 

11,788 

♦  1,014 

a780 

8.987 

826 
ia248 
11375 

763 
87,664 
l,fi04 
5,161 
5,010 
8,874 
•618 

700 
2,041 
2w85U 
1,067 
4,478 
6,«46 

947 
4397 
4,188 
1.846 
i;977 
8,»65 
8,288 
4,420 
1,781 
1,876 
1,611 
2,926 
•681 
43I8 
5,889 

820 
7,867 
9,146 


871,888 


•  Decreaae. 


Assessments.  —  The    assessed    valuation    of 
property  in  the  State,  as  equalized  in  1890  by 


the  State  board,  was  $502,890,719,  of  which  the 
value  of  personal  property  was  $128,108,4£KS,  of 
city  and  village  lots  f  161,172,862,  and  of  other 
realty  $d03,609,375.  The  assessment  of  per- 
flonal  property  includes  488,245  horses,  valued 
at  $17,405,893;  1,400,922  cattle,  valued  at  $13,- 
819,786;  5,985  mules,  valued  at  $199,544;  817.- 
125  sheep,  valued  at  $1,147,289 ;  663,751  swine, 
valued  at  $1,552,886.  The  rate  of  State  taxa- 
tion for  the  year  was  15*4  cents. 

County  llebts.— For  1890  the  total  debt  of 
Wisconsin  counties  was  $1,681,256,  a  decrease 
of  $610,998  in  ten  years.  All  of  this  total,  ex- 
cept $66,078,  is  a  bonded  debt.  One  third  of 
the  counties  have  no  debt. 

Edneation. — The  report  of  public  schools  for 
the  year  ending  in  1890  is  as  follows:  School 
population  between  four  and  twenty  years,  592,- 
755 ;  between  seven  and  fourteen  years,  294«9G0 ; 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  pnblic  schools, 
850.342 ;  teachers  employed — ^male  2,388,  female 
9,649 ;  average  monthly  wi^s  outside  of  the  large 
cities—male  teachers  $43.50,  female  teachers 
$29;  number  of  school-houses,  6,470.  Including 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  normal  schools,  the 
State  University,  and  other  expenses,  the  total 
cost  of  maintaining  all  public  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State  was  $4,258,463.51. 

Early  in  the  year  the  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  the  Bible  could  not  be  lawfully  read, 
in  the  public  schools,  and  in  November  the 
people  bytheir  ballots  decided  that  the  Bennett 
law  of  1^9,  compelling  attendance  upon  the  pub- 
lic schoob  and  reouiiang  instruction  therein  to 
be  given  in  the  English  language,  should  be 
erased  from  the  statute  book.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  rendered  on  March  19  in  the 
case  of  Weiss  va,  the  Edgerton  School  Board, 
and  contained  the  following : 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  instruction  a  ^rson  can 
receive  may  be  derived  from  reading  alone,  without  any 
comment  or  exposition  of  the  question  ;  therefore  the 
((ueation  aeems  to  narrow  down  to  this :  Is  the  read- 
ing: of  the  Bible  in  the  Bohools,  not  merely  of  selected 
passa^s  therefh)m,  but  the  whole  of  it,  aectarian  in- 
BtrucUon  of  the  pupils  in  view  of  tho  facta  alreaily 
mentioned  that  tne  Bible  oontainf*  numerous  doctrinal 
paasaj^es,  upon  some  of  which  the  peculiar  creed  of 
almost  every  religious  sect  is  based,  and  that  such  pas- 
sages may  reasonablv  be  underbtood  to  inculcate  tLe 
doctrines  predicated  upon  them.  An  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  question  seems  unavoidable.  Any  pupil 
of  ordinary  intelligence  who  listens  to  the  reading  of 
doctrinal  portions  of  the  Bible  will  be  more  or  lei>8  in- 
structed thereby  m  the  doctrines  of  the  divinitv  of 
Jesus  Christ,  toe  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicKcd, 
tho  authority  of  the  priei^tnood,  the  binding  force  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  many  other  con- 
flicting sectarian  doctrines. 

The  Bennett  law  was  first  attacked  by  the  Lu- 
therans and  Catholics,  who  saw  in  it  an  attempt 
to  destroy  parochial  schools.  Their  complaints 
were  taken  up  by  the  Democratic  party,  which 
made  the  repeal  of  the  law  one  of  its  platform 
principles,  and  the  merits  of  the  question  there- 
upon became  linked  with  considerations  of  party 
policy.  The  law  was  the  leading  topic  of  discus- 
sion in  the  canvass,  and  educational  and  sec- 
tarian questions  were  considered  by  the  people 
throughout  the  State  as  never  before.  The  re- 
sult of  the  controversy  was  a  defeat  for  the  sup- 
porters of  the  law 
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Insane.— At  the  State  and  county  insane  hos-  chief  factor  in  the  educAtion  of  the  people,  and  pledges 

pitals  and  asylums  the  population  on   Dec.  1  itnelf  to  support,  strengthen,  and  defend  it. 

was  as    follows  :  State    Hospital    for  the    in-  ^^  recognizee  as  valuahle  auxtlianes  m  the  work  of 

--,533;  Northern  Hospital  608 ;  Milwaukee  LT^^^d^^^^t 'iirfJ:>rpSS?ic^^ 

Hospital,  243 ;  Brown   Comity  Asylum,  92;  Co-  ^^^^^  absolutely  any  purpose  whatever  to  interfere 

iumbia,  53:  Dane,   100;   Dodge,  87;  Fond  du  in  any  manner  with  such  schools,  either  astotheir 

Lac,   105  ;  Grant,   103;  Green,   71 ;  Iowa,   100;  terms,  government,  or  branches  to  be  taught  therein. 

Jefferson,  100;  La  Crosse,  102;  Manitowoc,  90;  We  believe  that  the   compulsory  education  law 

Milwaukee,   121;  Outagamie,  93;  Racine,   75;  passed  by  the  last  Lej^sUture  is  wise  and  humane  id 

llock,  77;  Sauk,  51;  Sheboygan,  83;   Vernon,  »"  its  e-^ntial  purposes,  and  we  ^'^JJPPo^  ^  it< 

irtA     xxT  iL  -*.u  %i  .  \x7;.>»»Ko%^  fya .  fA*«.i  Q  i««i  repeal :  but  at  the  same  time  we  assert  that  the  parent 

100 ;  Walworth,  71 ;  Winnebago,  70 ;  total  3,131,  ^rWdian  has  the  ri,rhl  to  select  the  tiroeof  tbVyar 

In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  btate  hos-  ^^^  ^^^    j^^^  whether  public  or  private  and  wherever 

pitals,  the  State  also  gives  aid  to  county  asylums,  located,  m  which  his  child  or  ward  shall  receive  m 

State  Prison. — Concerning  prison  labor,  the  struction.  and  we  pledge  oureelves  to  modify  the  a- 

governing  board  of  this  institution  savs :  "  Dur-  isting  law  so  that  it  shall  conform  to  the  foregoing 

ing  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1890,  the  number  of  declarations. 

convicts  daily  employed  on  contract  in  the  raanu-  On  Aug.  27  the  Democratic  State  Convention 

facture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  64*26  per  cent  of  met  at  Milwaukee  and  nominated  the  following 

the  whole  number  in  the  prison,  and  the  earning  ticket :  For  Governor,  George  W.   Peck ;  for 

of  the  convicts  for  the  year  was  $60,220.10.  Lieutenant-Governor,  Carl  Jonas;  for  Secretary 

The  board  is  convinced  that  any  change  from  of  State,  Thomas  J.  Cunningham ;  for  Treasurer, 

this  method  of  employing  the  prisoners  would  John  Hunner ;  for  Attorney-General.  James  L. 

be  t.o  the  detriment  of  all  the  puolic  interests  in-  O'Connor ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrae- 

volved,  would  in  no  respect  improve  the  present  tipn,  Oliver  E.  Wells  ;   for  Railroad  Commis- 

condition  or  prospects  of  the  convicts,  or  result  in  sioner,  Wilbur  M.  Root.    The  platform  contains 

any  appreciable  advantage  to  private  enterprises  the  following : 

or  organized  trades.                             ^^    ^     «  .,  We  oppose  anv  division  or  diversion  of  public- 

RaIlroad8.-;-The  report  of  the  State   Rail-  school  funds  to  sectarian  uses, 

road  Commissioner  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  Favoring  laws  providinir  tor  the  compulsory  at- 

shows  that  the  cost  of  constructing  the  railroads  tendance  at  school  of  all  children,  we  believe  that  the 

in  the  State  was  $224,052,218,  including  equip-  »chool  law  in  force  prior  to  the  pass^  of  the  Bennett 

ments.    Their  total   capital  stock  in  1890  was  ^f  guaranteed  to  all  children  of  the  State  opportu- 

$112,431,124.  their  funded    debt  $140,852,100,  ^^^iXuT^ 

and  their  unfunded  debt  *7,364£11.    The  total  principle »»  of  the  Bennett  kw  is  needless  interference 

gross  earnings  for  the  year  were  $26,451,564,  and  with  parental  rights  and  liberty  of  conscience.    The 

the  operating  expenses  $16,787,745.    ^  provisions  for  its  enforecment  place  the  aoeused  at 

Political. — The  first  State  ticket  in  the  field  the  mercy  of  the  school  directors  and  deny  his  rieht 

this  year  was  nominated  by  the  Prohibitionists  to  trial  by  iury  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  land, 

in    convention  at    Madison    on   July  22,  and  To  mask  tBU  tyrannioal  invasion  of  individ»l  and 

contained  the  following  nam^:  for  Governor,  r^^^^SV^fJ?;^^^^^^^                            ^^,1 

i;^.^r.^^  4l®\^"fl®^ '    '^^  Lieutenant  -  Governor,  ^^is  State,  hugely  peopled  with  foreign-bom  citiias 

William  R.  Nethercut ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  demoa^tratea  the  fact  that  natural  causes  and  thcne- 

George  McKerron  ;  for  Treasurer,  Robert  Fargo ;  ocssities  of  the  situation  are  advancing  the  growth 

for  Attorney -General,  Byron  E.  Van  Keuren;  of  the  En^^liah  languaf^e  to  Uie  orreateat  posnhle  cx- 

for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  tent.    We  therefore  denounce  that  law  as  unneccf - 

Lumrais  ;  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  John  Q.  ^Ti  unwise,  unconstitutional,  un-American,  and  od- 

Black;   for  Insurance  Commissioner,   Andrew  democratic,  and  demand  its  repeal. 

Peterson.    In  addition  to  the  usual  anti-license  On  Sept  5  a  State  convention  of  the  Union 

resolutions,  the  following  appear  in  the  platform :  Labor  party,  composed  chiefly  of  delegates  from 

We  favor  a  liberal  public  education  in  the  English  Jt«,  ^^^^  organiwitions  of  Milwaukee,  met  in 

hmguage,  enforced  and  supervised  by  the  State,  as  tv**^  9}^^  ^^^  made  the  following  nominations : 

embodied  in  the  Bennett  law.  For  Governor,  Reuben   May ;    for  Lieutenant- 

We  declare  that  no  citizen  should  be  denied  the  Governor,  Nelson  £.   Allen  ;  for  Secretary  of 

right  of  suffrajre  on  account  of  sex.  State,  William   M.  Lockwood  ;    for  Treasurer. 

We  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  Alfred    Mannheimer  :    for    Attorney  -  General, 

the  public  schools,  and  request  its  restorauon.  Michael  Shiel ;   for  Superintendent  of  Public 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Mil-  Schools,  Joseph  H.  Steward ;  for  R&ilr(»d  Com- 

waukee  on  Aug.  20,  and  renominated  Gov.  Will-  missioner,  Belia  S.  Bishop;  for  Insurance  Com- 

iam  D.  Hoard.    The  following  persons  were  se-  missioner,    Charles  Hatch.     Resolutions   were 

Iccted  as  his  associates  upon  the  ticket:  For  adopted  embodying  the  demands  of  the  laboring 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Joseph  B.  Treat ;  for  Sec-  classes  and  approving  the  Bennett  law. 

retary  of  State,  Edwin  D.  Coe;  for  Treasurer,  In  the  canvass  the  principal  subject  of  di^ns- 

Albert  B.  Geilfuss;  for  Attorney-General,  James  sion  was  the  Bennett  law,  which  the  Democrats 

O'Neill ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  alone,  of  the  four  parties  in  the  field,  had  de- 

tion,   Jjorenzo   D.  Harvey ;  for  Railroad  Com-  nounced.    (For  the  provisions  of  this  law,  see 

missioner,  Syver  E.  Brimi ;  for  Insurance  Com-  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1889,  page  827.) 

missioner,  t)avid  Schreiner.     The  platform  is  In  addition  to  the  repeal  of  this  law,  the  Dera- 

largely  devoted  to  local  issues,  upon  which  the  ocrats  were  pledged  to  retrench  State  expenses, 

following  declarations  are  made :  to  cut  oflf  many  commissions  and  minor  offices 

The  Republican  party,  in  convention  assembled,  created  by  the  Republicans  in  recent  yeare.  and 

declares  its  devotion  to  the  common  school  as  the  to  secure  a  change  in  the  law  whereby  balances 
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in  the  State  treasury  should  he  placed  in  hanks  world  that  is  composed  exclusively  of  women 

and  draw  interest.    At  the  November  election  and  conducted  entirely  by  them, 

the  Democratic  party  found  itself  in  the  majority  Its  object  is  to  educate  the  young  in  temper- 

for  the  first  time  in  recent  years.    Its  entire  ance  and  prohibition  principles,  to  reform  the 

State  ticket  was  elected,  the  vote  for  Governor  drinking  classes,  and  to  secure  entire  prohibi- 

being  as  follows  :  Peck,  160,888 ;  Hoard,   132,-  tion  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  bev- 

068:  Alexander,  11,246;  May,  5,447.    The  Leg-  erages.    Its  work  is  comprised  under  the  gener- 

islature  chosen  was  as  follows:  Senate,  Demo-  al  divisions  of  preventive,  educational,  evangel- 

crats  18,  Republicans  15 ;  House.  Democrats  66,  istic,  social,  and    legal.     Under  this   general 

Republicans  83,  Union  Labor  1.    One  Republi-  classification  there  are  about  40  different  depart - 

can  and  8  Democratic  members  of  Congress  were  ments.  each  of  which  is  in  the  special  charge  of 

chosen — a  gain  of  6  seats  by  the  Democrats.  one  woman,  called  a  superintenuent,  whose  first 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  duty  it  is  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  snper- 

UNION.    On  Dec.  23, 1873,  the  Woman's  Cru-  intendent  for  the  same  work  in  each  State  and 

sade  began  in  Hillsborough,  Ohio.    This  move-  Territorial  organization,  and  hers,  in  turn,  to  se- 

roent  was  brought  about  through  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  cure  in  each  district,  county,  or  local  union  some 

of  Boston,  who  had  delivered  a  temperance  lect-  woman  to  fill  the  same  omce  and  attend,  to  the 

ure  in  the  town  hall  the  previous  evening,  dur-  work  of  the  department  in  her  own  locality.  In 

ing  which  he  related  the  sorrowful  experiences  this  way  a  chain  of  superintendents  is  made,  and 

of  his  mother,  who,  years  before,  because  of  the  the  work  is  so  apportioned  to  each  that  one  can 

drinking  habits  of  her  husband,  had  been  led  to  not  trench  upon  the  ground  of  another,  while 

visit  the  place  where  he  obtained  his  drink,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  duplicating  the  work.   The 

there  plead  and  pray  till  the  place  was  closed,  leading  departments  are : 

Dr.  Lewis  then  said :  **  Ladies,  you  might  do  the  Organization,  embracing  the  work  of  organiz- 

same  thing  in  Hillsborough,  if  you  had  the  same  ing  tne  children,  young  people,  colored  people, 

faith."    At  the  suggestion  of  some  one  in  the  and  the  foreign  bom. 

audience,  he  asked  how  many  ladies  were  ready  Health,  aiming  to  teach  the  study  of  sanita- 

for  such  a  service.    Fifty  or  more  rose  in  re-  tion,  with  a  view  to  the  best  methods  of  living, 

sponse,  and  he  then  asked  how  many  of  the  men  Heredity,  aiming  to  teach  the  power  and  force 

would  stand  by  if  such  a  work  were  attempted  by  of  heredity  in  individuals  and  races,  and  its  re- 

the  women,  and  sixty  or  seventy  responded.  lation  to  healthy  and  diseased  conditions. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Trimble  Thompson,  only  daughter  Scientific  Instruction  aims  to  secure  such  leg- 

of  Gov.  Trimble,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  as  the  lead-  islation  as  shidl  make  the  study  of  the  natura 

cr,  although  she  was  not  present.    But  her  little  and  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system 

boy  was,  and  with  childish  eagerness  he  ran  to  compulsory  in  our  public  schools, 

tell  his  mother  of  the  new  duties  laid  upon  her.  The  Department  of  Sunday-school  work  aims. 

At  nine  o*clock  the  following  morning,  accord-  through  lessons  regularly  prepared,  to  give  to 

ing  to  appointment,  the  women  met  in  the  old  the  young  student  of  the  Biole,  in  his  formative 

Presbytenan  church.    Mrs.  Thompson  read  the  years,  the  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  regarding 

146th  Psalm,  and,  after  prayer  and  singing  of  the  moral  responsibility  as  applied  to  the  individual 

old  hymn —                        *  and  the  State. 

Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears.  The  Department  of  Temperance   Literature 

Hope  and  be  undismayed ;  furnishes  the  printed  argument  for  total  absti- 

God  hears  thv  sigb*  and  counts  thy  tears,  nence  for  the  individual  and  for  State  and  na- 

He  shall  lift  up  thy  head,  tional  prohibition.     This  work  is  done  by  the 

they  went  forth  on  their  mission.  preparation  and  circulation  of  books,  papers. 

The  movement  lasted  about  two  months,  with  leanets,  etc.  It  also  furnishes  courses  of  topical 
varying  results.  In  Ohio  the  saloons  were  closed  study  for  making  local  meetings  interesting  and 
in  more  than  250  towns  and  villages.  When  profitable  and  the  members  thoroughly  educated 
the  uprising  had  to  some  extent  su^ided,  these  in  all  branches  of  the  temperance  reform, 
bands  of  women  began  to  form  themselves  into  The  Press  Department  aims  to  provide  the 
societies  under  different  names,  that  they  might,  press,  both  religious  and  secular,  with  the  latest 
in  the  more  systematic  way  of  appointing  com-  and  most  important  news  concerning  the  work  of 
mittecs,  continue  to  visit  the  saloons.  Gradu-  the  union;  to  bring  constantly  before  the  reading 
ally  the  thought  of  a  national  organization  took  public  facts,  illustrations,  and  statistics,  helpful  in 
form,  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a  national  con-  educating  the  public  mind  and  conscience  along 
vention  to  meet  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Nov.  17  and  this  line  of  reform :  and  to  correct,  in  the  same 
18, 1874.  Here  the  National  Woman's  Christian  columns  whence  they  emanate,  inaccurate  state- 
Temperance  Union  was  organized,  a  constitu-  ments  with  regard  to  the  principles,  methods, 
tion  adopted,  officers  elected,  a  plan  of  work  in-  and  leadership  of  the  union.  To  accomplish 
augurated,  and  measures  taken  to  secure  united  this,  the  national  superintendent  sends  out  two 
effort  among  women  throughout  the  country.  weekly  bulletins,  one  to  religious  papers  and  an- 

At  the  first  convention  seventeen  States  were  other  for  general  distribution.    Particular  att  en - 

represented ;  fifteen  years  later  it  has  an  organ-  tion  is  paid  to  the  metropolitan  and  associated 

ization  in  everv  State  and  Territory  and  in  the  press,  to  **  patent  outsides,"  and  to  the  press  in 

District  of  Columbia,  and  has  local  unions  in  capital  cities  during  legislative  sessions, 

about  10,000  towns  and  cities.    Its  membership  The  growing  tendency  among  boys  and  young 

(returns  being  incomplete)  is  nearly  200,000 ;  its  men   to  the  use  of  tobacco,  opium,  and  other 

following,  including  honorary  members  and  the  narcotics  led  the  union  to  incorporate  among  its 

children  in  the  juvenile  societies,  is  probably  over  departments  that  of  narcotics.    This  has  led  to 

half  a  million.    It  is  the  largest  society  in  the  a  study  of  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  body 
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and  brain,  and  the  unfoldings  of  science  on  this  times,  this  department  aims  to  graft  the  Gospel 

theme  are  given  in  a  series  of  leaflets,  while  upon  a  beautiful  fonn  of  philanthropy, 
more  and  more  it  is  claiming  the  attention  of .      The  Railroad  Department  includes  railrotd 

our  lecturers.  men,  telegraph  operators,  etc.,  express  and  hack- 

For  the  further  education  of  the  people,  es-  men,  and  news  aeents,  and  seeks  to  oTgani» 
pecially  those  who  do  not  attend  temperance  among  them  GK^peland  temperanoe  clubs  or  rail- 
meetings  held  in  their  own  towns,  but  who  will  road  unions,  ana  to  present  the  pledge  at  shop 
gladly  go  to  listen  for  want  of  something  else  to  and  round-house  meetings  and  distribute  among 
employ  the  mind  and  help  to  while  away  the  time  them  temperance  literature, 
when  away  for  the  summer,  at  mountain  or  sea-  *  The  Department  of  Soldiers  and  Sailora  aims 
side,  mass  temperance  meetings  are  held  at  nearly  to  reach  the  army  and^nary  with  Gospel  tern- 
all  summer  resorts.  For  those  workers  who  dur-  peranco  work ;  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  sa- 
ing  other  months  are  busy  with  the  various  lines  loons  in  soldiers'  homes,  forts,  camps,  etc;  abo 
of  work  in  their  own  towns,  who  for  this  reason  to  enlist  in  this  peaceful  war  all  veterans,  both 
have  little  time  to  study  ways  and  mean.  Schools  North  and  Soutn ;  to  inculcate  in  the  young 
of  Methods  are  held  at  Chautauqua  Assembly  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  and  to  secure  their 
grounds,  camp  meetings,  etc.,  where  the  best  aid  in  placing  a  flag  on  every  schoolhouse  in  the 
methods  are  taught,  that  trained  workers  may  land, 
take  the  places  of  those  now  unskilled.  Work  among  lumbermen  aims  to  cany  the 

The  foundation  underlying  the  whole  super-  gospel  of  temperance  to  the  armies  of  men  mtbe 

structure  of  this  societjr  is  its  Evangelistic  Depart-  log^ging  camps  who  are  generally  destttate  of  re- 

ment.    It  aims  to  inspire  its  members  to  diligent  ligious  or  moral  teaching  and  of  all  temperance 

effort  in  carrying  to  tne  drinking  classes  the  Gos-  or  Christian  influences.    The  same  methods  are 

pel  cure  for  intemperance.    Its  methods  are  to  used  in  the  work  among  miners,  and  the  same 

nold  meetings  among  non-church-goers,  to  go  results  are  sought  for. 

out  into  the  by-ways  and  open  the  door  of  oppor-  The  relation  known  to  exist  between  the  drink 
tunity  to  those  who  are  seemingly  otherwise  shut  habit  and  the  nameless  habits,  outrages,  axMl 
out,  and  proclaim  to  them  a  more  excellent  way.  crimes  that  disgrace  modem  civilization  has  led 
It  has  a  Department  of  Bible  Study  in  charge  of  the  Union  to  adopt  a  Department  for  the  Promo- 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  Wright,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  tion  of  Social  Purity,  to  point  out  and  emphasize 
Mass.,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Chautauqua,  the  brutalizing  influence  of  intoxicating  liqnors 
This  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  be  evan  upon  the  social  nature,  to  educate  and  raus  fore- 
gelists.  A  course  has  been  prepared  embracing  warn  and  forearm  the  young,  to  establish  a  sin- 
four  years  of  study,  includmg  in  each  year  se-  gle  code  of  morals  and  maintain  the  law  of 
lected  portions  of  the  historical,  practical-evan-  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and  women, 
gelistic,  and  epistolary  portions  of  Scripture,  and  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  ah- 
recommending  the  best  helps  and  introducing  the  solute  demand  o(  religion  and  physiology  for 
student  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  purity  in  word,  thought,  and  deed.  It  en- 
Greek  text.  This  course  of  study  is  carried  on  deavors  to  secure  legislation  calculated  to  nm- 
by  recitation  (juestions  issued  b^  the  dean,  and  tect  honor  and  virtue  in  the  young,  ana  to 
full  examinations  are  required  in  the  presence  defend  women  and  girls  from  brutal  men. 
of  committees.  The  Union  asks  a  better  observance  of  Sunday, 

The  Department  of  Work  in  Prisons,  Jails,  and  and  tries  to  secure  a  day  of  rest  for  all  the  em- 
Police  Stations  aims  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  ployed.  It  aims  to  interest  the  more  consen'a- 
inmates  of  these  places,  to  co-operate  with  pris-  tive  social  classes  of  society  by  its  Department 
oners'  aid  associations,  and  assist  in  establishing  of  Parlor  Meetings,  held  m  homes  wnere  the 
women's  reformatory  prisons  and  industrial  audience  is  gathered  by  special  invitation  and 
homes  for  the  criminal  classes ;  to  secure  the  ap-  refreshments  are  served. 

pointment  of  women  on  State  boards  of  char-  The  Department  of  State  and  County  Fairs 

ities,  and  matrons  in  prisons  and  police  stations  protests  against  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  holi- 

where  women  are  imprisoned  or  under  arrest,  day  occasions,  at  State  and  county  fairs,  and  at 

The  Gospel  and  police-matron  work  is  directly  allplaces  where  the  people  congregate  in  a  public 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Union,  while  the  other  capacity. 

branches  are  co-operative  with  outside  organiza-  The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Lc^lation 

tions.  and  Petitions  is  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  the 

Work  in  almshouses  and  asylums  seeks  to  tralflc  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  bv 

brighten  the  lives  of  the  unfortunates  found  constitutional  amendment  and  statutory  law  in 

in  each ;  to  secure  the  establishment  of  orphans'  every  State  and  Territory  and  by  an  amendment 

homes,  and  the  transfer  of  children  found  in  to  the  National  Constitution, 

almshouses  to  these  homes ;  the  holding  of  gos-  The  Department  of  Franchise  seeks  to  aid  the 

pel  and  temperance  meetings  in  these  same  insti-  women  in  utilizing  the  school  ballot  for  tempei^ 

tutions,  and  bringing  good  influences  from  out-  ance,  in  those  States  where  such  laws  are  in 

side  to  bear  upon  the  inmates.  force,  and  to  secure  it  where  not ;  and  to  assist 

The  Flower  Mission  is  intimately  related  to  in  securing  the  full  ballot  where  that  is  a  line  of 

the  two  foregoing  departments,  inasmuch  as  it  work. 

strives,  by  the  aid  of  flowers  and  kindly  min-  The  Department  of  Peace  and  International 

istrations,  to  win  hearts  otherwise  hopelessly  Arbitration  aims  to  secure  such  teaching  fcr  the 

alienated  from  all  that  is  good  and  pure.    By  bo-  children  in  home,  Sunday-schools,  and  public 

quets  tied  with  white  ribbon  with  a  Scripture  schools,  and  juvenile  temperance  societies,  as 

verse  or  temperance  selection  attached,  ana  the  will  make  them  opposed  to  physioil  combat    It 

total-abstinence  pledge  offered  at  appropriate  urges  that  arbitration  shall  take  the  place  of 
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war  in  the  mtUement  of  all  dispute  points  be-  Washington,  D.  C,  1881 ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  1882 ; 

tween  nations,  and  co-operates  with  the  peace  Detroit,   Mich.,   1883;    St.  Louis,    Mo.,    1884; 

societies  of  this  and  other  lands.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  16^:    Minneapolis,  Minn., 

The  official  organ  is  the    "Union  Signal,"  1886;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1887;  New  York  City, 

which  has  the  largest  subscription  list  of  any  1888 ;   Chicago,  111.,  1889 ;  Atlanta,  6a.,  1890. 

religious  or  philanthropic  paper  in  the  country  That  of  1891  will  be  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 

except  one.    Twenty  State  organizations  also  a  mid-year   conference  will    be  held    in    Los 

have  State  papers.  Angeles,  California,  in  May,  1891. 

The  Department  of  Young  Women's  work.  Soon  after  the  ore^anization  of  the  National 
which  aims  to  interest  the  young  people  in  total-  Union  the  women  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
abstinence  principles  and  in  temperance  effort,  followed  suit,  and  the  National  Union  had  hard- 
has  its  own  organ,  the  "Oak  and  Ivy  Leaf."  ly  completed  its  first  year  of  existence  when 
^  The  Youne  Crusader  "  is  the  children  s  paper,  steps  were  taken  to  form  an  International  Union, 
and  the  children's  society  under  the  auspices  of  but  it  was  not  till  1883  that  the  idea  took  form 
the  Union  is  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion,  in  the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
which  has  a  membership  of  between  200,000  and  Union,  electing  as  its  first  president  Mrs.  Mar- 
300,000,  and  aims  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  the  garet  Bright  Lucas,  sister  of  John  Bright  In 
**  thus  saith  science  "  and  *'  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  1882  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt,  of  Boston, 
regarding  temperance  and  moral  truths.  went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  there,  with 

The  Union  nas  its  own  publishing  house,  the  no  assured  financial  support,  unattended,  began 

Woman's  Temperance  Puolishing  Association,  to  belt  the  globe  with  the  white  ribbon,  the 

in  Chicago,  from  which  each  ^ear  millions  of  badge  of  the  Union,  and  carry  the  gospel  of  tem- 

pages  of  temperance  and  prohibition  literature  perence   to   foreign    nations,    forming   unions 

are  sent  out  literally  to  tne  ends  of  the  earth,  wherever  practicable.    Eight  years  have  passed. 

It  is  a  joint-stock  company  with  a  paid -up  capital  and  this  temperance '*  round-the-world  mission- 

of  $150,000,  the  stock  entirely  owned  and  con-  ary  "  is  still  pursuing  her  weary  way  on  the  con- 

trolledf  and  the  publishing  interests  conducted,  tinent,  having  left  behind  her,  in  as  many  coun- 

by  the  women  of  the  Union.  tries,  beginning  with   the   Sandwich    islands. 

Its  national  headi^uarters  are  at  Evanston,  111.,  twenty  national  organizations,  auxiliary  to  the 

the  home  of  its  president,  where  the  correspond-  Worm's  Union.    She  sought  to  interview  em- 

ing  secretary  and  treasurer  have  their  offices,  perors,  kings,  and  queens  m  every  country,  only 

and  from  which  go  out  the  plans  of  work,  all  twice  being  denied  audience.    In  January,  1889, 

official  documents,  and  suggestions  for  State,  Miss  Jessie  Ackerman  followed  in  Mrs.  lieavitt's 

district,  county,  and  local  work,  and  where  these  footsteps,  gathering  her  financial  support  as  she 

ofificers,  with  their  secretaries,  stenographers,  and  went  from  no  other  source  than  her  own  lectures, 

type-writers  are  engaged  in  pressing  the  work.  Others  will  follow  as  the  work  demands.    The 

The  Woman's  Lecture  Bureau  is  an  outgrowth  general  plan  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  here 
as  well  as  a  part  of  the  National  Union.  It  is  tofore  mentioned  is  followed, 
controlled  by  women,  although  it  has  upon  its  During  the  past  decade  science  has  done  much 
list  of  speakers  not  only  women,  but  men.  It  for  the  temperance  cause,  but  it  remained  for 
furnishes  speakers  whose  subjects  bear  not  only  the  Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union  to 
upon  the  varied  phases  of  tne  temperance  re-  make  practical  these  findings  through  its  de- 
form, but  upon  popular  questions  of  the  day,  partment  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  public 
and  aims  to  supply  Sunday-schools,  Chautauqua  schools,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
assemblies,  summer  camps,  grand  army  posts,  the  fact  that  upon  the  statute  books  of  27  States 
and  young  men's  Christian  associations,  and  all  there  are  laws  making  compulsory  the  study  of 
who  desire  to  arrange  for  literary,  musical,  and  '*  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference 
other  entertainments.  It  accomplishes  what  no  to  tlie  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcot- 
other  bureau  of  the  kind  does,  inasmuch  as  it  ics  upon  the  human  system."  In  1887  the  Con- 
keeps  its  speakers  in  the  field  constantly  and  em-  gress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  law  making 
ployed  on  an  average  of  four  evenings  in  the  the  $ame  study  compulsory  in  all  schools  in  the 
week  the  year  through.  District  of  Columbia  ana  the  Territories.    By 

Women  who  are  leaders  in  the  Union  have  these  laws  thousands  of  children,  who  must  oth- 

established  a  temperance  hospital  in  Chicago,  to  erwise  be  ignorant  of  scientific  facts  reganling 

demonstrate  that  alcoholics  are  not  necessary  in  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  their  effect  upon  brain 

medicine,  and  a  well-eouipped  training  school  and  nerve,  are  made  intelligent  and  sent  out  into 

for  nurses  is  connected  tnerewith.  the  world  enemies  of  the  saloon.     When  this 

The  officers  of  the  Union  are :  President,  Miss  work  was  inaugurated  there  were  no  text-l)ooks 

Frances  E.   Willard,    Illinois;    Corresponding  on  the  subject,  and  this  fact  added  its  weight  to 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Buell,  Connecticut ;  the  objections  made  by  school  boards  to  the 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Woodbridge,  study  and  of  legislators  to  enacting  laws  while 

Ohio;    Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  L*  there  were  no  facilities  for  carrying  out  their 

M.  N.  Stevens,  Maine;  Treasurer,  Miss  Esther  provisions.    School-book  publishers  were  asked 

Paijh,  Ohio.  to  prepare  them,  but  declined  to  furnish  books 

Its  annual  conventions,  at  which  its  officers  for  which  there  was  no  demand.    To  create  a 

are  elected,  pUns  of  work  revised,  new  depart-  demand  was  the  next  work,  and  the  constitu- 

ments  added,  resolutions  passed,  reports  received,  ency  of  the  legislator  was  next  appealed  to ;  this, 

etc.,  have  been  held  as  follow:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  persistent  effort,  broueht  the  requisite  legis- 

in  1874 ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1875 :  Newark,  N.  J.,  lation  and  created  the  demand  for  books,  and 

1876 ;  Chicago.  111.,  1877;  Baltimore.  Md.,  1878 :  the  publishers  began  to  supply  the  market. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1870 ;   Boston,  Mass.,  1880 :  Tne  next  point  of  attacK  was  in  the  school- 
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room,  urp^ing  principals  and  teachers  to  their 
duty  and  helping  thera  in  their  preparations  to 
meet  it.  Teachers'  institutes  have  oeen  visited 
in  this  interest,  and  normal  classes  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  obliged  by  law  to  teach  this 
study.  To  a  certain  ext-ent,  co-operating  with 
these  laws  requiring  the  teaching  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  alcohol,  in  many  States  legislation 
has  been  secured  making  it  unlawful  to  give  or 
sell  to  minors,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  in 
any  form,  and  to  some  of  these  laws  heavy  pen- 
alties are  attached.  The  Union  has  taken  active 
part  in  seventeen  campaigns  for  constitutional 
prohibition,  four  of  which  were  carried,  one  of 
the  four  (Iowa)  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
State  courts  because  of  a  slight  technicality  in 
the  submission  legislation,  and  another  (Rhode 
Island)  afterward  resubmitted  and  lost,  Maine 
and  Kansas  still  standing.  In  most  of  these 
campaigns  the  Union  not  only  took  an  active 
part,  but  was  foremost  as  the  promoters. 

Ten  years  ago  temperance  was  almost  an  un- 
heard-of theme  for  a  Sunday-school  lesson,  but 
now,  after  years  of  patient  labor  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  International  Sunday-School  Conven- 
tion has  made  arrangements  for  the  review  to  be 
put  upon  the  twelfth  Sunday  of  the  quarter, 
thus  avoiding  complication  with  the  temperance 
lesson,  and,  beginning  with  1892,  two  specific 
temperance  lessons,  and  two  on  the  thirteenth 
Sunday,  optional  with  the  missionary  lesson, 
will  also  be  arranged  for. 

The  Department  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  has 
been  most  active  in  efforts  to  influence  Congress 
not  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  appropriating 
$100,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  "  canteen 
system  "  at  militarv  posts.  The  effort  put  forth 
was  successful  in  tnat  it  called  the  people's  at- 
tention to  what  had  been  little  known  or  thought 
of  before,  and  in  arousing  their  sympathy  and  in 
the  making  of  sentiment  at  the  nation's  Capitol, 
in  Grand  Army  posts,  and  the  Woman's  ilelief 
Corps,  and  in  laying  a  good  foundation  for  fu- 
ture work  in  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Social  Purity  has  made  a 
decided  aavance  in  that  it  has  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  facts  concerning  the  age  of 
protection  for  young  girls,  in  some  States  it 
being  as  low  as  seven  years.  In  several  States, 
in  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  Union,  the  age 
of  consent  has  been  raised— in  some  to  eighteen, 
in  others  to  sixteen,  and  in  others  to  fourteen 
years.  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress 
asking  that  body  to  take  action. 

No  more  beneficent  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Union  than  that  which  has  placed  police 
matrons  in  so  manv  of  the  police  stations  of  our 
larger  cities,  notably  Portland,  Me.,  where  the 
work  had  its  inception,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  For  years  women 
arrested  on  the  streets  and  brought  to  the  stations 
have  had,  none  but  men  to  attend  them,  and 
when  we  reflect  that  they  are  often  in  a  condi- 
tion where  they  are  not  able  to  care  for  themselves, 
the  wonder  is  that  this  much  needed  reform  has 
been  so  long  delayed. 

All  the  work  of  these  departments,  as  well  as 
the  work  at  headquarters,  has  been  carried  on 
with  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  money,  for 
the  only  assured  funds  flowing  into  the  national 


treasury  oome  from  th^  Stat«  unions,  which  not 
of  the  dues  received  from  the  local  unions,  i^t 
the  small  sums  of  10  cents  per  member  of  kK-nl 
unions  to  the  national  society.  In  most  instance: 
the  annual  membership  fee  in  the  local  union 
does  not  exceed  a  cent  a  week,  or  50  cents  a  year, 
about  one  half  of  this  going  to  the  StAte  union. 
Added  to  this  aggregat«  of  dimes  going  to  the 
national  treasurv,  friends  of  the  cause  and  of  the 
Union  have  made  small  gifts,  but  not  usually  to 
exceed  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  vear. 

WYOMING,  a  Northwestern'  State,  admitteil 
to  the  Union  as  a  State  by  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  10,  1890;  area,  97.890  square  miles: 
population,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of 
1890,  60,705.    Capital,  Cheyenne. 

OoTemment. — The  following  were  the  Ter- 
ritorial officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year: 
Governor,  Francis  E.  Warren,  Republican ;'  Sec- 
retary, John  W.  Meldrum ;  Treasurer,  Luke 
Voorhees;  Auditor,  Mortimer  N.  Grant:  Attor- 
ney-General, Hugo  Donzelman ;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  John  Slaughter ;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Willis  Van  Devanter :  As- 
sociate Justices,  Samuel  T.  Com  and  M.  C.  Sauf- 
ley.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  admission  act, 
these  Territorial  officials  held  over  after  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Territory  to  the  Union,  until  Oct. 
14,  when  the  following  State  officers,  elected  by 
the  people,  assumed  control :  Governor,  Frantis 
E.  Warren,  Republican,  who  resigned  on  Nov. 
18  to  accept  an  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  was  succeeded  by  Amos  W.  Barber 
as  acting  Ghovemor;  Secretary  of  State,  Amos 
W.  Barber,  acting  as  Governor  after  Nov.  18: 
Treasurer,  Otto  Gramm :  Auditor,  Charles  W. 
Burdick;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Stephen  T.  Farwell;  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Willis  Van  Devanter,  Herman  V.  S.  Groes- 
beck,  and  Asbury  R  Conaway. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  in  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 

Albany 

Carbon 

Converse , 

Crook 

Fremont , 

tiohnson 

Laramie , 

Natrona 

Sheridan , 

Sweetwater 

Uinta 

Weston 

Total 


1880. 

18Q0b 

4.e26 

8,S<5 

8,4S8 

6.8ST 

«  •  •  «  • 

«.TO3 

289 

«JW8 

•  ■  •  •  • 

S,M8 

esT 

S,8M 

C,409 

16,m 

\<m 

•  •  •  •  • 

isn 

2.561 

UHl 

S,879 

7,881 

M8S 

SQ.780 

«a7(» 

4.^ 
&<]» 

14« 

1.0M 
1.913 

us 
aB,9if 


Finances. — On  Sept.  1, 1890,  there  was  a  e8?4i 
balance  of  $94,914.03  in  the  Territorial  treasurr. 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory,  which  the 
State  will  be  compelled  to  assume,  is  $820,000. 
bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  payable  in 
from  twelve  to  forty  years.  This  entire  debt 
was  incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  build- 
ings and  other  public  works.  The  assessed  Talna- 
tion  of  Wyoming  property  in  1890  was  $30,665,- 
499.11,  as' against  $11,857,344  in  1880  and  |6.- 
924.857  in  1870.  It  is  believed  that  the  assessed 
valuation  for  taxing  purposes  does  not  exceed 
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ono  third  of  the  actaal  valuation.    The  rate  of  Another  law  provides  for  the  organization  and 

taxation  for  1890  was  41*25  cents  on  each  $100.  government  of  tne  Territorial  militia.    The  Capi- 

Conntj'  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Wyoming  tol-building  commissioners  were  legislated  out 

counties  m  1890  was  $1,081,482,  an  increase  of  of  office,  and  the  Auditor,  Territorial  Engineer, 

$912,105  in  ten  years.    Of  this  sum,  $655,000  and  Treasurer  were  designated  as  such  commis- 

is  a  bonded  debt  and  $426,482  a  floating  debt,  sioners,  to  serve  without  pay.  The  live-stock  com- 

Xearly  every  county  has  a  debt  mission  act  of  1888  was  amended  in  many  of  its 

Settlement. — ^The  number  of  aci'es  of  land  details.    It  was  also  enacted  that  honorably  dis- 

in  Wyoming  is  62,645,120.    Nearly  48,000,000  charged  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  pre- 

acres'have  Deen  surveved.     More  than  three  ferrS  for  appointment  and  employment  in  all 

fourths  of  the  lands  of  Wyoming  are  yet  open  public  departments  and  works  of  the  Territory, 

for  settlement  under  homestead  and  other  United  cities,  ana  counties,  and  that  loss  of  limb  or  other 

States  land  laws,  and  the  field  is  rich  for  the  physical  impairment,  which  does  not  incapaci- 

einigrant.    United  States  land  officers  are  located  tate  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required, 

at   Cheyenne,  Laramie  County ;    Sundance,  in  shall  not  disqualify.    Other  acts  of  the  session 

Crook  County ;  Douglas,  in  Converse  County ;  were  as  follow : 

Buffalo,  in  Johnson  County ;  Lander,  in  Fr4-  ^                   ,        . ,  «      ,             ... 

inont  County ;  and  Evanston,  in  Uinta  County.  To  prevent  and  punish  fraud  upon  mmera  by  mine 

Territorial  Legislative  8e88ion.-The  elev-  ^^^'J,;^'  ^^"^^  operators,  or  agents,  m  weighing  the 

enth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  con-  /roviding  that  the  next  regular  scsBion  of  the  Leg- 

vened  at  Cheyenne  on  Jan.  14,  and  adjournea  on  JHiature  shall  oonvene  on  the  second  Tuemiay  of  Jonu- 

March  14.  Early  in  the  session  a  memorial  to  Con-  ary,  1891,  and  that  succeediog  BeBsions  shall  be  hold 

gress  was  adopted  praying  for  admission  of  the  every  second  year  thereafter. 

Territory  to  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  of  To  prohibit  the  selling,  giving,  or  ftimishing  of  to- 

1889.    The  legislation  of  the  session  includes  an  *>««»  "^  "°y  form  to  inmorB. 

election  law  that  establishes  a  method  of  regis-  dcmn^itflSnd            ""P^"°»  *  ^  ^°'  *^«  ^^^  "^- 

tration  for  votera  and  introduces  the  Australian  t^    'ermit  the  purchase,  Icaw.  sale,  and  aidmg  of 

ballot  system.    It  is  provided  that  all  ballots  cast  ndipoads  bv  each  other,  and  to  ratiiy  prior  soles  and 

in  elections  for  puolic  officers  (except  school-  consolidatione. 

district  officers)  snail  be  printed  at  public  ex-  To  provide  for  the  inoorporation  of  mutual  building 

pense.      Nominations    of   candidates   may    be  (^nd  loan^  or  building,  loan,  and  trust  aBsociations.  ^ 

made  by  the  convt                                       *  ^              ^                              ^          " 
any  political  party, 

u^^l^-T?*'  '^^®/  t..«..  ^^^  „„w..  ^.w  w^ w  .^  ^Y  ^^  Qj  J  p^  ^nt.  on  all  preoiiums  ..^v.,«^  ..,. 

be  filled  by  electors  of  the  entire  Territory,  and  them  upon  property  in  such  city  or  town,  such  sum 
not  fewer  than  10  in  other  cases.  Certificates  of  to  be  used  for  the  support  and  benefit  of  the  fire  de- 
nomination for  candidates  to  be  voted  for  in  a  partment. 

district  greater  than  a  single  county  shall  be  filed  Empowering  county  commisBioners  to  offer  a  bountv 

with  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory ;  certificates  <>(  not  over  $10  an  acre  to  every  pewon  who  Fhall 

for  county  and  precinct  officers,  including  mem-  Plant  one  or  more  acres  of  land  witt  forest  trees  and 

bers  of  tL  LegWure  shall  be  filed  ^th  the  ^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^^                       of  a  portion  of 

county  clerks,  and  certificates  for  municipal  offl-  Orook  County. 

cers  with  the  municipal  clerks.     The  names  of  To  provide  for  the  creation  of  Big  Horn  County  out 

all   candidates  nominated  shall    be    published  of  portions  of  Johnson  and  Fremont  Counties. 

prior  to  the  election  in  the  local  papers.    All  To  regulate  voluntary  assignments  for. the  beneEt 

nallots  shall  be  of  whit«  paper,  printed  with  of  creditors.                              .    .    , , 

black  ink,  and  shall  contain  the  name  of  every  Revismg  and  (wdi^ing  the  criminal  law. 

candidate  duly  nominated.    The  names  of  candi-  th ^TerriSry                      "^        university  lands  m 

dates  for  each  office,  with  the  name  of  the  party  Beviuing  aiid  amending  the  rtwid  laws, 
to  which  they  belong,  shall  be  arranged  under 

the  designation  of  the  office,  except  that  the  Railroads. — The  Union  Pacific  Railway  ex- 
names  of  presidential  electors,  presented  in  one  tends  across  the  southern  portion,  the  Oregon 
certificate  of  nomination,  shall  oe  arranged  in  a  Short  Line  across  the  northwest ;  the  Denver  Pa- 
separate  group.  The  voter  shall  retire  with  his  cific  and  the  Colorado  Central  come  in  at  Chev- 
liallot  to  a  booth,  and  indicate  his  choice  by  enne;  the  Laramie,  North  Park  and  Pacii)c 
placing  a  cross  before  or  after  the  name  of  the  comes  in  at  Laramie  from  the  south  to  the  Union 
person  to  be  voted  for;  or,  if  a  question  is  sub-  Pacific;  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Northern  extends 
mitted,  by  marking  out  such  parts  of  the  ballot  northward  from  the  Union  Pacific  at  Cheyenne, 
that  the  remainder  shall  express  his  choice.  He  The  Cheyenne  and  Northern  is  completed  125 
may  also  write  in  the  name  of  any  other  person  miles,  and  the  iron  is  being  laid  on  an  extension 
for  whom  he  may  wish  to  vote,  and  he  may  take  of  nearly  50  miles,  which  will  connect  it  with  the 
into  the  booth  any  unofficial  sample  ballot  to  Wyoming  Central  Railway.  The  Wyoming  Cen- 
as^ist  him  in  his  choice,  but  such  sample  must  tral  (Northwestern)  extends  from  the  eastern 
differ  in  size  and  color  from  the  official  ballot,  line  of  Wyoming  westerly  throughout  the  cen- 
The  voter  shall  fold  his  ballot  so  as  to  conceal  tral  portion  to  Casper,  some  150  miles.  The 
his  choice  and  so  that  the  official  indorsement  Chevenne  and  Burlington  has  about  80  miles  ex- 
upon  the  back  shall  be  seen,  and  shall  deposit  it  tending  from  Cheyenne  east ;  and  the  Burlington 
in  that  condition.  Payment  of  a  poll  tax  shall  in  and  Missouri,  through  its  Wyoming  branch,  has 
no  case  be  necessary  to  entitle  any  one  to  vote,  a  line  extending  into  the  northeast,  in  Weston 
All  days  on  which  regular  Territorial  or  county  County.  There  are  about  1,000  miles  of  railroad 
elections  are  held  shall  be  legal  holidays.  already  constructed. 


862  WYOMING. 

The  Admission  Act. — Early  in  the  session  of  held  at  Cheyenne  on  Aug.  11.    The  Democntie 

the  fifty-first  Congress  Wyoming  presented  her  convention  nominated  George  W.  Baxter  for 

claims  for  Statehood,  asking  for  Amission  to  the  Governor ;  John  8.  Harper  for  Secretary  of  State , 

Union  under  the  Constitution  of  September,  J.  C.  Miller  for  Treasurer;  George  A.  Campbell 

1889.  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  on  Nov.  for  Auditor;  A.  V.  Quinn  for  Superintendent  of 

5  following  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopeedia  "  for  1889,  Public  Instruction ;  Samuel  T.  Com,  P.  G.  Br>'- 

page  828).     The  bill  for  admission  passed  the  an,  and  Henry  S.  Elliott  for  Justices  of  the  Sii- 

House  of  Representatives  on  March  27,  1890,  preme  Court ;  and  George  F.  B.  Clark  for  mem> 

passed  the  Senate  on  June  27,  and  received  the  ber  of  Congress.    Resolutions  were  adopted  d^ 

President's  signature  on  July  10.    By  its  terms  nouncing  the  McKinley  bill,  demanding  the  free 

Wyoming  became  a  State  from  and  after  the  coinafireof  silver,  and  favoring  a  secret  biliot  and 

date  of  the  President's  approval.    The  bound-  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 

aries   were   defined    as    follow:    Beginning   at  people.    Regarding  woman  suffrage,  the  plat- 

the  intersection  of  the  27th  meridian  of  longi-  lorm  declares :  "  We  believe  that  no  citizen  of 

tude  west  from  Washington  with  the  45th  de-  the  United  States,  male  or  female,  who  is  well 

gree  of  north  latitude  and  runnin|f  thence  west  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  th^ 

to  the  34th  meridian  of  west  longitude ;  thence  country  should  be  denied  the  right  of  suffrage.** 

south  to  the  4l8t  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  The  nominees  of  the  Republican  State  Conven- 

east  to  the  27th  meridian  of  west  longitude ;  and  tion  were  as  follow  :  Francis  R  Warren  for 

thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginnin|^.  Governor;  Amos  W.  Barber   for  Secretary  of 

Sections  16  and  86  in  every  township, or  lands  State;  Otto  Gramm  for  Treasurer;  Charles  W. 
in  lieu  thereof,  were  granted  to  the  new  State  Burdick  for  Auditor;  Stephen  T.  Farwell  for 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  on  condition  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Willis 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof  be  set  Van  Devanter,  Herman  V.  S.  Groesbeck,  and  As- 
apart  as  a  permanent  school  fund.  This  fund  bury  B.  Conaway  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
is  entitled  also  to  receive  5  per  cent  of  the  pro-  Court ;  and  Clarence  D.  Clark  for  member  of 
oeeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  within  the  State  Congress.  The  platform  strongly  approves  the 
hereafter  made  bv  the  United  States.  Seventy-  protective  tariff  system,  congratulates  the  people 
two  sections  of  tlie  public  lands  are  confirmed  upon  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  law  pro- 
to  the  State  for  university  purposes,  the  pro-  viding  for  increased  silver  coinage,  demands 
ceeds  of  which  shall  constitute  a  permanent  uni-  strict  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  ezdnsion  act. 
versity  fund,  and  90,000  acres  are  granted  for  the  and  commends  the  action  of  the  new  State  in 
support  of  an  agricultural  college.  Fifty  sec-  enfranchising  women.  The  entire  Bepoblican 
tions  are  also  given  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  pub-  ticket  was  elected.  For  Governor  the  vote  was : 
lie  buildings  at  the  State  capital.  The  Peniten-  Warren,  8,879  ;  Baxter,  7.153.  Members  of  the 
tiary,  at  Laramie  City,  and  all  lands  connected  first  Legislature  were  elected  as  follows:  Senate, 
therewith,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Republicans  14,  Democrats  2;  House,  Republi- 
State.  The  following  grants  are  also  made:  caus  27,  Democrats  6.  Pursuant  to  the  State 
For  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  sup-  Constitution,  a  board  of  State  canvassers  met  at 
port  of  the  insane  asylum  in  Uinta  County,  30,-  Cheyenne  on  Oct  11  to  canvass  the  FPtnms  of 
000  acres ;  for  the  penal  reformatory  or  educa-  this  election  and  to  declare  the  result  The 
tfonal  institution  in  course  of  construction  in  board  completed  its  work  on  Oct.  14^  and  de- 
Carbon  County,  30,000  acres :  for  the  Peniten-  clared  the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket : 
tiary,  in  Albany  County,  30,000  acres;  for  the  whereupon  Gov.  Warren  and  his  associates  took 
fish  hatchery  in  Albany  County,  5,000  acres ;  for  the  oath  of  office. 

the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  asylum  in  Laramie  State  Legislatire   Session. — Immediat^y 

County,  30,000  acres ;  for  the  poor  farm  in  Fre-  after  Qualifying  under  the  State  Constitution, 

mont  County,  10,000  acres;  for  a  hospital  forinin-  Gov.  Warren  issued  his  proclamation  convening 

ers  who  shall  become  disabled  or  incapacitated  to  the  Legislature  at  Cheyenne  on  Nov.   13.    Its 

labor  while  working  in  the  mines  of  the  State,  first  duty  was  to  elect  two  United  States  Sena- 

80,000  acres ;  for  public  buildings  at  the  capital  tors.    On  Nov.  15,  Joseph  M.  Carev,  RepubtKsn. 

of  the  State,  in  additon  to  those  hereinbefore  was  elected  to  one  of  these  offices  by  the  follow- 

granted  for  that  purpose,  75,000  acres ;  for  State  ing  vote :  Senate,  Carey  12,  George  W.  Baxter, 

charitable,  educational,  penal,  and  reformatory  Democrat,  2 ;  House,  Carey  27,  &xter  5.    For 

institutions,  260,000  acres;  making  a  total  of  the  second  Senatorship  the  Republicans  were 

500.000  acres.  not  united  upon  any  candidate,  out  on  the  first 

Election. — Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  ballot  in  joint  convention  distributed  their  vote$ 
new  Constitution  and  the  admission  act.  Gov.  among  eleven  aspirants.  Seven  ballots  were 
Warren  issued  his  proclamation  on  July  15,  taken  before  a  choice  was  reached,  on  the  last  of 
designating  Sept.  11  as  the  date  of  the  first  elec-  which,  Nov.  18,  Gov.  Warren,  the  successful  cau- 
tion for  State,  county,  and  precinct  officers,  didate,  received  29  votes,  M.  C.  Brown  7,  John 
Soon  thereafter  calls  were  issued  by  the  re-  McOormick  8,  H.  R.  Mann  1,  and  Henry  A.  Cof- 
spective  State  committees  for  State  conventions  feen.  Democrat,  0.  The  work  of  legislation 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  to  be  unfinished  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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Blizzard,  illustrated,  xiii,  602. 

Bloomington,  111.,  xv,  120. 

Blunt,  Asa  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 

Boats,  bouse,  xiii,  416,  et  Mq, ;  col- 
lapsable, 98 ;  submarine,  798. 

Bobbett,  Albert,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Bodlcy,  Rachel  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 

Boehm,  Sir  E.,  obit,  xv,  675. 

Bogart,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 

Boggs,  C.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 

Bohemia,  xiv,  61. 

Bohemian  Ausgleich,  xv,  58. 

Boker,  G.  H.,  obit,  and  port,  xv, 
684. 

Bolivia,  xiii,  96 ;  xiv,  79  ^  xv,  71 ; 
exploration  in,  xiv,  855. 


Bombay,  views  in,  xiv,  426,  4S7. 
Bomberger,  J.  U.  A.,  obit,  xv,  6>^ 
Bonham,  M.  L.,  obit,  xv,  635. 
Book  of  the  Dead,  xiii,  SI. 
Books.    See  Literatcul 
Booth,  Jumes  C,  sketdi,  xiii,  624. 
Booth,  Maiy  L.,  sketdi,  xiv,  6iy. 
Borgess,  C.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  685. 
Borneo,  xiii,  97  ;  British,  xiv,  89s. 
Bosnia,  xiv,  64. 

Botkin,  J.  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  4ol. 
Bottesini,  O.,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
Boudcault,  Dion,  sketch  and  port, 

XV,  72. 
Boudinot,  £.  C,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Boulanger,  election  of,  xiv,  883 ; 

measures   against  him,  8^5: 

flight  and  trial,  887. 
Boulang^am,  xiii,  847. 
Boundary  of  Netherlands,  xiii,  87. 
Bounties,  xiii,  472. 
Bourn  amendment,  the,  xiii,  715. 
Bouverie,  £.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  65^ 
Bovee,  Marvin  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  (tS4. 
Bowditch,  J.  I.,  sketch,  xiv,  €20. 
Bowen,  F.,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Bo  wen,  J.  £.,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Bowen,  Levi  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  6^J. 
Bowling  Green,  xui,  159. 
Boxing,  xiii,  98. 

Boyce,  James  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  6:23. 
Boycott,  XV,  78. 
Boyd,  B.,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Boynton,  J.  F.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Brace,  B.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Brace,  C.  L.,  obit  and  port,  xv, 

686. 
BrackenbuTy,  H.,  obit,  xv,  675. 
Bradley,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  i;.^^ 
Brain  and  nervous  system,  the,  xiii, 

768. 
BramwcII,  F.  J.,  address,  xiii,  45. 
Brand,  Sir  J.  H.,  obit,  xiii,  660. 
Braril,  xii^  108;  xiv,  80;  x>,:5; 

EmpnsBS  of,  sketch,  xiv,  671. 
Breed,  WUliam  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  €iO. 
Bremen,  incorporation  of,  xiii.  STl 
Brenner,  Carl,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Brethren  Church,  xiv,  69. 
Brethren  in  Chri.<t,  xiii,  770. 
Brewer,  David  J., sketch,  xiv,  6i>3 : 

port.,  XV,  820. 
Brewster,  B.  H.,  sketch,  xiU,  €i5. 
Brickwork,  xiii,  106. 
Bridges.    See  Erootekxikg. 
Bridgman,  L.  D.,  sketch,  xiv.,  630. 
Brigandage,  xiii,  115 ;  xiv,  98. 
Brigham,  David^  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Brigham,  M.  A.,  sketch,  xiv.  fiS-X 
Bright,  J.,  sketch  and  port,  xiv, 

656. 
Brightly,  F.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Brinckmann,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xir, 

658. 
Brinley,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  6il. 
Brinton,  D.  G.,  addreas,  xiii,  44. 
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BritLsh  America,  ezplontlonB  in, 

jdv,  857. 
Brockleabj,  John,  sketcli,  xiv,  621. 
Brockville,  xv,  121. 
Bronson,  S.  A.,  obit,  xv,  636. 
Brooks  high-lioeoBe  law,  xiv,  688. 
Brown,  Qeorge  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Browne,  Geoigo  W.,  obit.,  xv,  636. 
Brown,  Ilenry  Billings,  sketch  and 

port.,  XV,  819. 
Brown,  John  C,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Brown,  John  H.  H.,  sketch,  xiii, 

625. 
Brown,  J.  M.,  obit,  xv,  637. 
Brown,  Oscar  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Browning,  Robert,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  86. 
Brunswick,  xiv,  141. 
Bubostis,  monuments  at,  xiii,  28. 
Babastis,  work  at,  xiv,  27. 
Buckingham,  Puke  of,  sketch,  xiv, 

658. 
Bucknell,  W.,  obit,  xv,  687. 
Buddhism,  xui,  109. 
Buddington,  6. 0.,  sketch,  xiii,  6S5. 
Buerger,  £.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 
Building  and  loan  associations,  xiii, 

245. 
Bulgaria,  xiii.  111 ;  xiv,  95 ;  xv,  80. 
Bnlklcy,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiU,  626. 
Bullard,  Asa,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Bullock,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Bunoe,  O.  B.,  obit,  and  port.,  xv, 

687. 
Bureau,  Achille,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Burial,  law  of,  xiii,  116. 
Burke,  £.  A.,  his  defalcation,  xiv, 

518. 
Burleigh,  £.  C,  nominated,  xiii, 

510. 
Burlington,  Iowa,  xiv,  450. 
Burmah^  xiii,  487 ;  xiv,  429 ;  xv, 

486. 
Bumee,  James  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Bums,  Sir  6.,  obit.,  xv,  675. 
Burton,  Sir  R.  F.,  sketch  and  port., 

XV,  86. 
Butler,  C.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  683. 
Butler,  David,  nominated,  xiii,  687. 
Butter,  analysis  of,  xiii,  144. 
Buttinger,  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  623. 

Cabanel,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
Cabell,  James  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Cables.    See  Cordaox. 
Cable,  submarine,  xiii,  574. 
Cable  traction,  xiv,  295. 
Caine,  J.  T.,  nominated,  xiii,  882. 
Cfdroli,  Benedetto,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
Calanan,  M.  £.,  obit.,  xv,  638. 
Caldwell,  S.  L.,  sketch,  xir,  622. 
Calgary,  xiii,  160. 
CalifomU,  xUi,  117 ;  xiv,  98 ;  xv,  88. 
California,  Lower,  xiii,  547. 
Callaway,  H.,  obit,  xv,  675. 
Calvert,  Q.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  622. 
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Calvinistio  Methodist  Church,  xiii, 
705. 

Cambridge,  Duchess  of,  sketch,  xiv, 
659. 

Cameron,  Simon,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  622. 

Cameron,  Sir  D.  'A.,  sketch,  xiii, 
660. 

Campbell,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  638. 

Campbell,  Baitley,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Campbell,  J.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  sketcii,  xiv,  622. 

Campbell,  J.  V.,  obit.,  xv,  639. 

Campbell,  W.  H.,  obit,  xv,  639. 

Cami«  for  boys,  xiii,  120. 

Caniula,  Dominion  of,  xiii,  275; 
xiv,  275 ;  xv,  257. 

Canal,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  xv, 
428. 

Canalization  of  rivers,  xiv,  298. 

Canandaigiia,  xv,  121. 

Canterbury  Convocation,  xiii,  15. 

Canton,  xiii,  160. 

Cape  Colony,  xiii,  122 ;  xiv,  102 ; 
XV,  92. 

Capen,  Francis  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  623. 

Capital  cases,  appeal  in,  xiv,  229. 

Car-boilding,  xiii,  128. 

Carey,  J.  M.,  renominated,  xiii, 
849. 

Carll,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Carnarvon,  £arl  of,  obit,  xv,  675. 

Carney,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Camot,  Lazare  II.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Carr,  £.  L.,  nominated,  xiii,  594. 

Carskadon,  T.  R.,  nominated,  xiii, 
842. 

Carter,  Robert,  sketch,  xiv,  623. 

Carter,  T.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  569. 

Carteret,  Autoine,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Carthage,  Mo.,  xv,  121. 

Casa  Grande,  xiv,  17. 

Cashmere,  xiv,  428. 

Cass,  George  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Cossidy,  Lewis  C,  sketch,  xiv,  623. 

Catocazy,  M.,  xiii,  269. 

Catalogues  of  stars,  xiii,  56. 

Cathcart,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 

CatUo  diseases,  xiii,  586. 

Cattle,  improved  breeds,  xiv,  112. 

Cave-drawings,  xiv,  117. 

Caves  of  the  troglodytes,  xiii,  33. 

Cazauran,  A.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  623. 

Cecil,  Lord,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Cedar  Rapids,  xv,  122. 

Celtic  earthworks,  xiii,  24. 

Census,  United  States,  of  1890,  xiv, 
214,  806 ;  xv,  821. 

Centennial  celebrations,  xiii,  670. 

Central   American   Union   move- 
ment, xiii,  255 ;  xiv,  610. 

Cephissus,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 

Cerigo,  temple  at,  xiii,  27. 

Ceylon,  xv,  404. 

Chad  wick,  Sir  £.,  obit.,  xv,  676. 

Chaldean,  cylinder,  xiv,  28. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati, 

view  of,  xiv,  674. 
Champfleury,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Chandler,  P.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  623.. 
Chandler,  Ralph,  sketch,  xiv,  623. 
Chapman,  J.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Chapman,  O.  W.,  obit,  xv,  639. 
Charity  organization,  xiii,  134. 
Ckarkhi,  Gen.,  xiii,  6. 
Charleston,  xiv,  142. 
Charlottesville,  xv^  122. 
Charlottetown,  xiv,  143. 
Charpentier,  L.  £.,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Chase,  Beivjamin,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Chase,  N.,  obit,  xv,  639. 
Chatrian,  A.,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Chattanooga,  xiii,  160. 
Chauveau,  P.  J.  0.,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Cheever,  B.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Choever,  G.  B.,  obit,  xv,  639. 
Chemistry,  xiii,  187  ;  xiv,  122 ;  xv, 

98 ;  analytical,  xiii,  144. 
Cherokee  outlet,  xv,  697. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  xiii, 

516 ;  xiv,  582. 
Chevreul,  Michel  £ugdne,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiv,  134. 
Cheyenne,  xiii,  161 ;  State  House 

at,  illustration,  848. 
Chicago,  xiv,  419. 
ChUds,  C.  C,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Chili,  xiii,  151 ;  xiv,  135 ;  xv.  111. 
Chimney,  high,  repairing  a,  xv, 

286. 
China,  xiii,  153 ;  xiv,  137 ;  xv,  112. 
Chinamen,  excluded  from  Rcuador, 

xiv,  281. 
Chinese  labor  and  immigration, 

xiii,  62,  119, 156,  226,  838. 
Chin  expedition,  the,  xiv,  480. 
Chisholm,  W.  S.,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Chittenden,  S.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Cholera,  xiii,  161,  317. 
Chouteau,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  626, 
Christian  Church,  xv,  116. 
Christian  Connection,  xv,  116. 
Christiancy,  I.  P.,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Christian  £ndeavor,  xv,  116. 
Christianity,  introduction  of,  com- 
memorated, xiii,  728;  Society 

for  Promoting,  709. 
ChriAtman,  J.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 
Chubb,  T.,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Church,  R.  W.,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Church  Congress,  xiii,  19 ;  xiv,  14 ; 

XV,  12. 
Church  defense  institution,  xiv,  13. 
Church  of  God,  xiii,  77 ;  xiv,  69. 
Church  property  confiscated,  xiii, 

831. 
Church  union,  £nglish,  xiv,  18. 
Cinchona  bark,  xiii,  97 ;  xiv,  80. 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  xiii,  691 ; 

xiv,  704 ;  xv,  721. 
Cities,  American,  recent  growth  of, 

xiii,  158;  xiv,  141;  xv,  118; 
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statistics  of,  see  article  Vtxited 

States  Cehsus. 
Civilization,  archaic,  xiii,  85. 
•<Jivil  Service  Commission,  Unitod 

States,  xiii,  880,  Y72. 
Civil  service  in  China,  xiv,  188. 
Claflin,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  6iO. 
Clarke,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  627, 
Clarke,  W.  A.,  nominated,  xiii, 

569. 
Clayton,  John  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  624, 

assassination  of,  xiv,  86;  xv, 

28. 
CTesse,  Antoine,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Cleveland,  xiv,  148. 
Climatic  changes,  xv,  689. 
Clinton,  Mo.,  xv,  128. 
Clouds,  xiii,  682;    xiv,  646;   xv, 

684. 
Coal  discovered,  xiv,  245 ;  xv,  489. 
Coal  palaoe,  xv,  140. 
Cobum,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  640. 
Cochin-Cblna,  xv,  884. 
Cochita,  ruins  at,  xiv,  18. 
Cocoa,  xiii,  287. 

Coffee  plantation,  a  large,  xiv,  409. 
Coffe^planting,  xiii,  264. 
Coffin,  J.  H.  C,  obit,  and  port, 

XV,  640. 
Coffin,  Boland  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 
Coinage,  United  States,  xiii,  786; 

xiv,  808. 
Coir,  xiii,  247. 

Coloock,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Collier,  K.  L.,  obit,  xv,  641. 
Collin,  John  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
CoUins,  Charles  S.,  sketch  and  poi^ 

trait,  idv,  624. 
Collins,  B.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 
Collins,  W.  W.,  sketch  and  port., 

xiv,  168. 
Colombia,  xiii,  176;  xiv,  164;  xv, 

160. 
Colonization,  xiii,  265;    GermaD^ 

127. 
Colorado,  xiii,  179;  xiv,  165;  xv, 

151. 
Colored  men,  convention  of,  xiv, 

688,  791. 
Columbia,  8.  C,  xv,  128. 
Oolumbus,  Ga.,  xiv,  144. 
Colyer,  Vincent,  sketch,  xiii,  628, 
Comets.    See  Astboitomt. 
Commerce  of  the   United  States, 

xiv,  170;  XV,  164. 
Commercial  travelers,  dedsion  con- 
cerning, xiii,  766. 
Communion  service,  water  in,  xiii, 

14. 
Compasses,  xiv,  878. 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  nil, 

11. 
Conder»s  "Basis  of  Faith,"  quot- 
ed, xiii,  7. 
Confederate  monument,  xiii,  568. 
Confederate  soldiers,  xiii,  861. 


Congo  Free  State,  xiii,  182;  xiv, 
175;  XV,  162. 

Congregationalists,  xiii,  188;  xiv, 
178 ;  XV,  164. 

Congress,  National,  in  India,  xiii, 
482. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  xiii, 
188 ;  xiv,  188 ;  xv,  169 ;  con- 
tested elections  in,  xiii,  286. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  287. 

Connecticut,  xiii,  288;  xiv,  282; 
XV,  289. 

Contested  elections  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  xiii,  285. 

Conventions,  national  political.  See 
article  United  States. 

Convict  system  in  Alabama,  xiii,  8. 

Convocation  of  Canterbury,  xiv, 
10 ;  XV,  11 ;  of  York,  xv,  11. 

Cook,  Eliza,  xiv,  286. 

Cook,  Geoige  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  287. 

Cook  Islands,  xiv,  401. 

Co-operation,  xiii,  241. 

Cope,  C.  W.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Copper,  xiii,  625 ;  crisis,  the,  xiv, 
840 ;  and  tin,  xiv,  6il ;  xr,  628. 

Copper  mines,  xiv,  695. 

Copyright,  inteniational,  xiii,  234. 

Corcoran,  W.  "W.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Cordage,  xiii,  247. 

Corea,  xiii,  262;  xiv,  288 ;  flag  of, 
xiv,  289 ;  treaty  with,  xiv,  768. 

Corinth  Canal,  xv,  281. 

Corliss,  Q.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Comacchia,  Capt,  xiii,  4. 

Cornell,  T.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Coming,  N.  Y.,  xv,  128. 

Com  Island,  annexation  of,  xiii,  618. 

Comthwaite,  R.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Correnti,  Cesare,  sketch,  sdii,  660.* 

Corrigan,  J.  H.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Corti,  Lulgi,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  xv,  124. 

Costa  Rica,  xiii,  258 ;  xiv,  289 ;  xv, 
242. 

Cottesloe,  T.  F.  F.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Cotton,  XV,  278. 

Cotton-seed  products,  xiv,  240. 

Council  Blui&,  xiii,  162. 

Couza,  A.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Cowles,  £.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Cowles,  J.  P.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Craig,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Crammer,  S.  H.,  nominated,  xiii, 
263. 

Crampton,  John  F.,  xiii,  266. 

Crampton,  T.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

Crawford,  W.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Crawford  case,  the,  xiv,  425. 

Crayon  portraits,  xv,  729. 

Crebs,  J.  M.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Cremation,  progress  of,  xiii,  265. 

Cretan  question,  the,  xiv,  4C8. 

Crete,  insurrection  in,  xiv,  798. 

Crispi,  Signer,  xiii,  4. 


Crocker,  Charles,  skcfeh,  xi&,  639. 

Crocker,  J.  S.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Crofters,  the,  xiii,  892. 

Croix,  L.  De  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Croll,  J.,  obit.,  XV,  677. 

Croly,  David  6.,  sketch,  xiv,  621 

Crook,  George,  sketch  and  portiait, 
XV,  248. 

Crops,  the,  xiv,  814 ;  xv,  807. 

Crosby,  Geoi^ge  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Croasley,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Cruisei^,New.  See  Uirisd  Statu 
Navy, 

Cratchficld,  W.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Cuba,  xiii,  256 ;  xiv,  244 ;  xv,  241 

Cunniello,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Culver,  £.  1>.,  sketch,  jdv,  626. 

Cumberland  River  improvement 
xiv,  790. 

Cummin,  Hugh  U.,  sketch,  xiv,  €26. 

Cummings,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

Curley,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Currency  dmilaiion,  xiii,  785. 

Curtis,  Samuel  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  639. 

Customs  conference,  xv,  71. 

Cutler,  William  P.,  sketch,  nv,  626. 

Cutter,  G.  F.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Cyprus,  xiv,'  897 ;  xv,  404 ;  exca- 
vations in,  xiv,  21. 

Cyprus  Exploration  fund,  nii,  27. 

Dahlgren,  C.  O.,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Dahomey,  xv,  244. 

Dakota,  xiii,  259  ;  xiv,  245. 

Dalhousie  College,  view  of,  nv,  149. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  xv,  124. 

Dalton,  Ga.,  xiv,  144. 

Dalton,  J.  C,  sketch  and  poitrsit, 
xiv,  249. 

Damala,  Jacques,  sketch,  xiv,  $59. 

Damaraland,  xiv,  111 ;  xv,  96. 

Damien  de  Vcuster,  J.,  xiv,  250. 

Dana,  Edmund  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  6^. 

Dancing  mania,  xiii,  812. 

Danube  Conunission,  xiii,  719. 

Danville,  Va.,  xv,  125. 

Darley,  Felix  Octaviua  Carr,  dketch, 
and  portrait,  xiii,  629. 

Daru,  Count,  obit,  xt,  677. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  xv,  125. 

Davidge,  W.  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  680. 

Davis,  Edwin  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  680. 

Davis,  G.  T.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  6«>. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  sketdi  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  259. 

Davis,  John  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Davis,  J.  W.,  renominaled,  xiii. 
716. 

Davis,  Sir  J.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Davis,  N.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

Davis,  R.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Davison,  H.  J.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Dawkins,  W.,  his  address,  xiii,  45. 

Dawson,  B.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  630. 

Dawson,  F.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Dawson,  6.  K.,  sketch,  sv,  627. 
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Day,  Benjamin  H.,  eketch,  xiv,  627. 
Day,  H.  N.,  obit,  xv,  642. 
Dayton,  xir,  144. 
DeacoDess  institatioD,  xiii,  505. 
Deane,  Charles,  sketch,  nv,  627. 
Debray,  Jules  H.,  sketdi,  xiii,  661. 
Debt,  United  States,  national,  xiii, 

784. 
Decatur,  xiii,  162. 
Deccan,  raining  in  the,  xiv,  427. 
Dechen,  Heinrich,  sketch,  xiy,  659. 
Doep-Hkrbor  Convention,  xiii,  180 ; 

xir,  485. 
Defalcation,  Archer,  xv,  519. 
Degener,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
X>ela|{oa  Bailroad,  xiv,  110 ;  xv,  06, 

789. 
Do  Ljunater,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  627. 
De  la  Bue,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  659* 
Delaware,  xiii,  268 ;  xiv,  263 ;  xv, 

246. 
Delias,  Kikolaus,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Denmark,  xiii,  265 ;  idv,  265 ;  xv, 

S48. 
Denny,  Mr.,  in  Corea,  xiii,  258. 
Denver,  Capitol  building  at,  xiii, 

179. 
Departments,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, xiii,  875. 
Dervishes,  war  with,  xiv,  1. 
Deaabaye-Chegaray,  Eloise,  sketch, 

xiv,  627. 
Deslandes.  R.,  obit.,  xv,  677* 
Devan,  T.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
Devon,  W.  B.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  661 
Dewey,  Nelson,  sketch,  xiv,  627. 
Dexter,  H.  M.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Dick,  B.,  obit.,  xv,  643. 
Dickenon,  E.  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Digestive  system,  xiii,  698;    xiv, 

706;  XV,  724. 
Dillingham,  W.  P.,  nominated,  xiii, 

884. 
Dionysos,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 
Diplomates,  dismissed,  xiii,  268. 
Direct-tax  bill,  the,  xiii,  229. 
Diroct-trade  convention,  xv,  865. 
Disasters  in  1888,  xiii,  269 ;  in  1889, 

siv,268;  in  1890,  XV,  251. 
DiacipleB  of  Christ,  xiii,  272 ;  xiv, 

271 ;  XV,  257. 
Dissection,  xiii,  272. 
IMtson,  O.,  sketch  and  port,  xiii, 

680. 
Divorce,  xiv,  271. 
Docbaity,  O.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Dockery,  O.  H.,  nominated,  xiii, 

619. 
Docks,  at  Havre,  xiii,  801;  new, 

XV,  282. 
Dodge,  E.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Dogali,  battle  of,  xiii,  2. 
Dolaro,  Selina,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
D6llinger,  I.,  obit,  xv,  678. 
Dominion  of  Canada,  xiii,  275 ;  xiv, 

275;  XV,  257. 


Donaldson,  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Donnelly,  A.  J.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Donnelly,  I.,  nominated,  xiii,  559. 
Donovan,  C.  6.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Dorsheimer,  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Douai,  C.  D.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Douis,  Camille,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Dover,  N.  II.,  xiv,  146. 
Dowse,  B.,  obit,  xv,  678. 
Doyle,  Sir  Francis  H.,  sketch,  xiii, 

661. 
Drake,  T.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Draper  memorial  fUud,  48. 
Dredging  in  New  York  harbor,  xiii, 

302,  804. 
Dressel,  0.,  obit.,  xv,  644. 
Drew,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Drexel  home,  illustration,  xiii,  505. 
Drexel,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Dmmgoole,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  632. 
Drummond,  T.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Druses,  war  with,  xv,  805. 
Duclerc,  C.  T.  £.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Duffleld,  A.  J.,  obit,  xv,  679. 
Duflield,  Qeorige,  sketch,  xiii,  632. 
Duncan,  Francis,  sketch,  xiii,  6bl. 
Dunkel,  Aaron   K.,  sketch,   xiii, 

632. 
Dunlop,  G.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  682. 
Dunster,  E.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  632. 
Dunton,  W.  C,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Dupont,  Henry,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Duprd,  Jules,  sketch,  xiv,  279. 
Durant,  £.  G.,  nominated,  xiii,  846. 
Durham,  xiii,  163. 
Duiyee,  A.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Dwight,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  632. 
Dyer,  Thistleton,  address,  xiii,  46. 
Dynamite  gun,  xiii,  796. 
Dynamite  plot,  xiii,  897. 

Earle,  William  H.,  xiii,  242. 

Earthquakes,  xiii,  158,  288,  550, 
880;  xiv,  240,  282,  559. 

Eassie,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

East  AMca,  xv,  264. 

East  African  Company,  xiv,  831. 

Eaton,  L.,  obit,  xv,  645. 

Eau  Claire,  xiii,  163. 

Eckles,  D.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  683. 

Eclipses.    See  Awnovour.  ' 

Ecuador,  xiii,  236 ;  xiv,  281 ;  xv, 
273. 

Edwards,  J.  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Egglcston,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 

Egypt,  xiii,  288 ;  xiv,  282 ;  xv,  273. 

Egypt  Exploration  fund,  xiii,  28. 

Ehninger,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Eiffel  Tower,  the,  xiii,  309,  310. 

Election  frauds,  xiii,  440, 811 ;  xiv, 
85. 

Elections,  contested  in  ^e  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  xiii,  235. 

Elections,  presidential,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  xiii,  799;  counting 
the  votes,  xiv,  212. 


Electric  engineering,  xv,  287. 
Electricity,  xiii,  536 ;  xiv,  549, 698 ; 

XV,  536,  715;  exhibition,  xiv, 

586 ;  lighting,  812. 
Elder,  P.  P.,  nominated,  xiii,  462. 
Elgin,  111.,  x^,  126. 
ElixirofLifo,  xiv,  287. 
Elliott,  E.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
Elliott,  W.,  Jr.,  obit,  xv,  645. 
Elliott,  W.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 
Ellis,  E.  John,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
£1  Paso,  Tex.,  xv,  126. 
Ely,  xiii,  168. 

Ely,  Marchioness,  obit,  xv,  679. 
£lze,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Emancipation  in  Brazil,  xiii,  105. 
Emigration   from   Germany,  xiv, 

368. 
Emin  Pasha,  sketch,  xiii,  295. 
Emporia,  Kan.,  xv,  126. 
Engineering,  xiii,  297;  xiv,  290; 

XV,  279. 
English,  J.  £.,  obit,  xv,  645. 
Ephesus,  temple  at,  xiv,  20. 
Epidemics,  xiii,  311. 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 

States,  xiii,  708 ;  xiv,  720 ;  xv, 

749. 
Equatorial  provinces,  xiii,  294. 
Ericsson,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  296; 

portrait,  frontispiece. 
Erie  Canal,  xiii,  606. 
Eiythea,  xv,  458. 
£tex,  Antoine,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Evangelical  Association,  xiii,  318 ; 

xiv,  301;  XV,   288;  Alliance, 

xiv,  300. 
Evangelical    Union   of   Scotland, 

xiv,  800 ;  XV,  168. 
Events  of  1888,  xiii,  318 ;  of  1889, 

xiv,  801 ;  of  1890,  xv,  288. 
Eversley,  C.  S.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 
Everts,  W.  W.,  obit,  xv,  645. 
Evictions,  Irish,  xiv,  391. 
Exchange,  foreign,  xiii,  325. 
Execution  by  electricity,  xiv,  598. 
Exhibition,  South  Sea,  xiv,  609. 
Exploration,  xiii,  65,  97,  IOC,  255. 
Exposition,  Paris,  xiv,  341. 
Eye,  the,  xiii,  7C4. 

Factory  legislation,  xiv,  588. 

Faidhcrbe,  L.  L.  C,  sketch,  xiv, 
660. 

Fairbanks,  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 

Falkland  inlands,  xiii,  37 ;  xv,  407. 

Famine,  xiv,  141,  425,  572 ;  in  Ire- 
land, XV,  295. 

Farmers'  Alliance,  xv,  299. 

Farmers'  Conventions,  xiii,  460, 
618;  xiv,  9,807. 

Fannn,  abandoned,  xv,  515,  599. 

Fassiller,  discovery  at,  xiii,  33. 

Faulkner,  L.  B.,  obit,  xv,  645. 

Fayerweather,  D.  B,,  obit,  xv.  645. 

Ferrer,  M.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 
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Ferry-boat,  double -endcr- screw, 

xiii,  801 ;  nev  type  of,  zv,  283. 
Feuillet,  0.,  obit.,  xv,  679. 
Fcyen-Perrin,    Francois,    sketch, 

ziii,  662. 
Field,  Moses  W.,  skofoh,  xiv,  C29. 
Fiji,  xiii,  67 ;  xiv,  57 ;  v,  49. 
Finances  of  United   States,   xiii, 

782 ;  XV,  888. 
Financial  review  of  1888,  xiii,  821 ; 

of  1889,  xiv,  808 ;  of  1890,  xv, 

801. 
Findlay,  Ohio,  xiv,  146. 
Fine  arts  in    1888,  xiii,  832;    in 

1889,  xiv,  818 ;  in  1890,  xv,  810. 
Fish  culture,  xv,  696. 
Fisher,    Charles    Henry,   sketch, 

xiii,  638. 
Fwher,  E.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  640. 
Fisher,  H.  Q.,  obit,  xv,  646. 
Fisheries,  xiii,  610,  706,  84*;  xv, 

240,    268;   treaty,    xiii,   217; 

Alaskan,  xiv,  212. 
FUk,  C.  B.,  obit.,  xv,-  646. 
Fisk,  P.  K.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 
Fitch  burg,  liass.,  xv,  126. 
Fitts,  J.  F.,  obit.,  XV,  647. 
Fitzgerald,  Prof.,  address,  xiii,  45. 
Fitzhugh,  W.  £.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Flag,  Corean,  xiv,  289 ;  new  Unit- 
ed Sutes,  814. 
Fleischer,  H.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 
Fleming,  A.  B.,  nominated,  xiii, 

842. 
Fleming,  F.  P.,  nominated,  xiii, 

841. 
Flint,  Charles  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Flood,  James  C,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
•  Floods,  xiv,  531,  598,  688 ;  xv,  509. 
Floquct  Cabinet,   xUi,   846;    xiv, 

333. 
Florence,  Ala.,  xiv,  146. 
Florida,  xiii,  839;   xiv,  324;    xv, 

818. 
Flower,  W.  H.,  portrait,  xiv,  89. 
Fonseca,  Deodoro  da,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  827. 
Forefathers'  day,  xv,  820. 
,  Forepaugh,  A.,  obit,  xv,  647. 
Formes,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Formosa,  xv,  115. 
Forth  bridge,  xv,  279. 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  xiv,  151. 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  xv,  127. 
Fort  Wayne,  xiii,  164. 
Fort  Worth,  xiv,  146. 
Fo>ter,  II.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 
Foster,  Joshua,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 
Foster,  Melvin,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 
Fostoria,  XV,  127. 
Fouratt,  Enos,  sketch,  xiii,  034. 
Fox,  D.  M.,  obit,  xv,  647. 
Fowle,  D.  G.,  nominated,  xiii,  619. 
France,  xiii,  842 ;  xiv,  827 ;  xv,  822. 
Francis,   D.   R.,  nominated,  xiii, 

566. 


Frankenstein,  F.  6.  A.,  obit,  xv, 

679. 
Fransccky,  £.  F.,  oMt,  xv,  679. 
Fransioli,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  047. 
Fraternal  Congress,  xiv,  846. 
Frcderioton,  N.  B.,  xiv,  146. 
Free  and  Open  Church  Associa^ 

tion,  xiii,  18. 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  xiii,  704. 
Free-WiU  Baptists,  xiv,  67. 
Freezing  mixture,  xiii,  147. 
Freligh,  Martin,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 
Fremont,  John  C,  port.,  frontis- 
piece ;  sketch,  xv,  888. 
French,  John  R.,  obit,  xv,  647. 
French  language  in  schoolit,  xiv, 

677. 
Freshets,  xiii,  841. 
Fresno,  Cal.,  xiv,  147. 
Friodrich  Wilhehn  Nioolaos  Karl, 

sketch,  xiii,  854;   his  diaiy, 

868. 
Friends,  xiii,  858. 
Frieze,  Henry  S,,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 
Fritschel,  G.  L.  W.,  sketch,  xiv, 

630. 
Frome,  E.  C,  obit.,  xv,  679. 
Frothingham,  I.  H.,  obit,  xv,  647. 
Froude,  James  A.,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 
Fruitlands,  xiii,  11. 
Fuller,   Melville   Weston,   sketch 

and  portrait,  xiii,  859. 
FuUcrton,   W.,  Jr.,  sketch,    xiii, 

634. 
Fungi,  edible,  xv,  850. 
Fustel,  JKuma,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Gade,  N.,  obit,  xv,  679. 

Gadsden,  xiv,  148. 

Galesbuig,  xv,  127. 

Gallatin,  A.  R.,  obit,  xv,  647. 

Galliera,  Duchess  of,  sketch,  xiii, 
662. 

Galton,  F.,  experiments,  xiii,  421. 

Galveston,  deep  harbor  at,  xv,  800. 

Gambling,  bucket-shop,  xiii,  288. 

Gammell,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 

Ganglbauer,  C,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Garabit  viaduct,  xiii,  810. 

Gardiner,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 

Gardner,  W.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 

Garfield,  Eliza  B.,  sketch,  xiu, 
634. 

Gamett,  Alexander  Telverton  Pey- 
ton, sketch,  xiii,  634. 

Garrison,  G.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  631. 

Gases,  xiv,  692. 

Gas-holder,  largo,  xiii,  308. 

Gat,  natural,  xiii,  440 ;  xiv,  436. 

Gavazzi,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

Gay,  Edward  J.,  sketch,  xiv,  631. 

Goy,  Sydney,  Howard,  obit  and 
portrait,  xiii,  634. 

Gayarrc,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 

Geffken  incident,  the,  xiv,  879. 

Gclcic,  King,  obit,  xv,  680. 


General,  bill   reviving  grade  of. 

xiii,  234. 
Genet,  Citizen,  xiii,  263. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  xv,  12>*. 
Geographical  Progress,  xiv,  847; 

XV,  351. 
George,  Prince,  obit,  rv,  680. 
Geoigia,  xiii,  360 ;  xiv,  864 ;  xr,  r.^. 
German   Evangelical  Synod,  xiv, 

806. 
Germany,  xiii,  862;  xiv,  367;  xr, 

866. 
Gibraltar,  xv,  403. 
Gibson,  Geoige,  sketch,  xiii,  635. 
Gibson,  W.  M.,  sketch,  xfii,  6S5. 
Gilbert,  Addison,  sketch,  xiii,  6C5. 
Gilbert,  John  6.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  681. 
Gilchrist,  Robert,  sketch  and  por- 

trut,  xiii,  875. 
Gillespie,  Col.  G.  L.,  xiii,  302. 
Gilmore,  Qnincy  Adams,   sketch 

and  portnit,  xin,  635. 
Girls,  protection  of,  xiv,  229 ;  oo- 

operative  boarding  homes,  xr, 

883. 
Gleig,  George  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  66:^ 
Glenwood  Springs,  xiii,  164. 
Glisson,  O.  S.,  obit,  xv,  643. 
Glovcrsville,  xv,  128. 
Qlyn,  Miss,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Godm,  St  Jean  B.  A.,  sketch,  xiii, 

662. 
Godwin,  Gcoig«,  sketch,  xiii,  663. 
Goff,  M.  B.,  obit,  XV,  648. 
Goff,  Nathan,  nomini^ed,  xiii,  841 
Gold,  xiii,  626 ;  xiv,  109,  165, 1?\ 

240,  248,  861,  642,  610,  .6^:; 

XV,  529. 
Gold  Coast,  xiv,  401. 
Golden  rose,  the,  xiii,  716. 
Gold  mining  in  Wales,  sii,  891 
Goldsmith,  O.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  6G6. 
Gondinct,  £.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Gontaut-Biron,  Vicomte,  obit,  :t, 

680. 
Oooch,  Sir  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Goodale,  George  L.,  port,  xv,  U, 
Goodell,  I>.  H.,  nominated,  xiu, 

594. 
Good,  John,  inventions,  xiii,  250. 
Gospel  society,  xv,  10. 
Qosse,  Philip  H.,  sketch,  xiil,  6^1 
Gould,  G.  W.,  nominated,  xiii.7^3. 
Government  depoztmentsat  Wsfih- 

ington,  xiii,  875. 
Gowen,  F.  B.,  sketch,  nv,  6S2. 
Grady,  Henry  W.,  sketch  and  jK^r- 

trait,  xiv,  632. 
Gruham,  C.  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  681 
Grain  inspection,  xv,  655. 
Gravitation,  law  of,  50. 
Gray,  Albert  Z.,  sketch,  xiv.  esi 
Gray,  Asa,  obit,  and  poit,  xiii,  S:^>. 
Gray,  David,  sketch,  xiu,  6^. 
Gray,  George  Z.,  sketch,  xiv,  6S1 
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Gntjy  Hiram,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King- 

dom  of,  xiii,  882;  xiv,  879; 

XV,  885. 
Great  Eastern,  histoid  of,  xiv,  404. 
Greaves,  James  P.,  xiii,  11. 
Greece,  xiii,  408  ;  xiv,  406 ;  xv,  408. 
Green,  S.,  obit  and  port.,  xiii,  404. 
Green,  Thomas  C,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Greenland,  xiv,  268;  explorations 

in,  859. 
Green  Biver  island,  xv,  474. 
Greej,  Edward,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 
Grefin,  H.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 
Gregory,  F.  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Gresley,  H.  X.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 
Grippe,  la.    See  Intluenza. 
Grivas,  Demetrios,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gross,  Samuel  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Guadeloupe,  xiii,  840;   xiv,  824; 

zv,  884. 
Guatemala,  xiii,  405 ;  xiv,  408 ;  xv, 

410. 
Guiana,  British,  xiii,  889 ;  xiv,  408 ; 

XV,  407 ;  French,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv, 

8*24 ;  XV,  880. 
Guilbert,  A.  V.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gull,  Sir  W.,  obit,  xv,  68'X 
Gung'l,  Josef,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gunning,  T.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  683. 
Gunning,  W.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 
Guns,  new,  xiii,  792;  xiv,  811. 

Uager,  A.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 
Halifax,  N.  8.,  xiv,  148. 
Hall,  Edward,  nominated,  xiii,  609. 
Hall,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Hall,  Samuel  C.  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Hamburg,   incorporation   of,  xiii, 

872. 
Hamerling,  Robert,  sketch,  xiv  661. 
Hamilton,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 
Hamilton,  Can.,  xv,  129. 
Hamilton,  Peter,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Hamilton,  W.  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Hammill,  S.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  633. 
Hammond,  E.,  obit,  xv,  680. 
Hammond,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 
Hanks,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  xv,  129. 
Hanotcau,  H.,  obit,  xv,  680. 
Harden,  J.   W.,  nominated,  xiii, 

263. 
Hardenberg,  A.  A.,  sketch,  xiv, 

683. 
Harding,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  634. 
Harkey,  8.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Harkness,  W., his  address,  xiii,  42 ; 

astronomical  work,  47,  49. 
Harlan  County  disorders,  xiv,  487. 
Harlem  river  bridge,  xiii,  297. 
Harney,  W.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Harper,  F.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Harris,  Samuel  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Harrison,  Beiyamin,  sketch,  xiii, 

407 ;  portrait,  frontispiece. 


Harrison,  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  559. 
Hartrantt,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Hartzel],  J.  H.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Hascnclever,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 
Hassard,  J.  R.  G.,  obit,  xiii,  637. 
Hastings,  xiii,  165. 
Hastings,  Alice,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Hatch,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Hatch,  Edwin,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 
Hatfield  and  McCoy  feud,  the,  xiii, 

463. 
Hausner,  O.,  obit,  zv,  680. 
Haven,  8.  H.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  xv,  130. 
Hawaii,  xiii,  412 ;  xiv,  410 ;  xv,  416. 
Hawkes,  8.  J.,  xiii,  14. 
Hawkins,  Samuel  W.,  nominated, 

xiu,  768. 
Hawlcy,  J.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  421. 
Hawsers.    See  Cordaob. 
Hayes,  Lucy  W.,  sketch  and  ppi^ 

trait,  xiv,  684. 
Hays,  James  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Hayti,  xiii,  413 ;  xiv,  411 ;  xv,  416. 
Hazard,  R.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  637. 
Hazen,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  635. 
Heat,  xiv,  698. 
Hecker,  I.  T.,  obit  and  port.,  xiii, 

638. 
Hedge,  F.  H.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Hell  man,  W.,  obit,  xv,  649. 
Heilprin,  Michael,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
Heiss,  M.,  obit,  xv,  649. 
Helena,  Montana,  xiv,  149. 
Heligoland,  xv,  876. 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  xiii,  26. 
Heller,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Hemingway  defalcation,  xv,  559. 
Henderson,  P.,  obit.,  xv,  C49. 
Henry,  J.,  port.,  xv,  674. 
Henscit,  Adolf,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 
Hergcnrother,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 
Herreshoff,  C.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  638. 
Hervey  Islands,  xiv,  410. 
Herzegovina,  xiv,  64. 
Hesse,  Friedrich  Wilhclm,  sketch, 

xUi,  663. 
Hesse,  Prhioe  Alexander,  sketch, 

xiii,  663. 
Hewitt,  J.  H.,  obit,  xv,  649. 
Hickok,  Laurens  P.,  tf ketch,  xiii, 

638. 
Hicks,  T  ,  obit,  and  port.,  xv,  649. 
Hiestand,  John  A.,  xv,  650. 
Higgins,  A.,  obit,  xv,  650. 
Hill,  Daniel  II.,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 
Hill,  D.  B.,  renominated,  xiii,  609. 
Hinckley,  Isaac,  sketch,  xiii,  638. 
Hirscli,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 
Hitchcock,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
Hittite  inscriptions,  xiii,  32. 
Hoadley,  Silas,  xiii,  11. 
Hoard,  W.  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  847. 
Hobart,  John  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 
Hoffman,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  639. 
Hogan,  T.  M.,  obit,  xv,  660. 


Hog  Island  dispute,  xiv,  532. 

Hoisting-sheara,  xiii,  806. 

Holder,  Joseph  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  689. 

Holl,  Frank,  sketch,  xiii,  663. 

Holland.    See  Kethevlands. 

HoUey,  Alex.  L.,  bust  of,  xv,  621. 

Holmes,  S.  T.,  obit,  xv,  650. 

Holstein  Canal,  xv,  281. 

Holtzendorff,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 

Homestead  law,  the,  xiii,  469. 

Honduras,  xiii,  415;  British,  889; 
xiv,  413  ;  XV,  407,  417. 

Hong-Kong,  xv,  405. 

Homellsvillc,    incorporated,    xiii, 
008. 

Horsemanship,  xa*,  418. 

Horse  show,  xv,  421. 

Hosmer,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  050. 

Hotel  at  Brighton  Beach  moved, 
xiii,  802,  808. 

House-boats,  xiii,  416. 

Houston,  Texas,  xiv,  150. 

Houzeau,  sketch,  xiii,  663. 

Hovey,  A.  P.,  nominated,  xiii,  442. 

Howard,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  6G2. 

Howard,  V.  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 

Howe,  J.  W.,  obit,  xv,  650. 

Howe,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  650. 

Howes,  0.,  obit,  xv,  650. 

Howitt,  Mary,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Howland,  E.  P.,  address,  xiii,  44. 

Hubbaid,  J.  0.    Sec  Addixotox. 

Iluddleston,  J.  W.,  obit,  xv,  r,81. 

Ilueffer,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 

Hughes,  J.  S.,  nominated,  xiii,  441. 

Hull,  J.  B.,  obit,  XV,  651. 

Humphrey,  Lyman  U.,  nominated, 
xiii,  461. 

Hungary.    See  ArsTBiA-HuwoABT. 

Hunn,  David  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  639. 

Hunt,  H.  J.,  obit,  and  port.,  xiv, 
685. 

Hunter,  James  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  686. 

Huntitville,  Ala.,  xiv,  151. 

Hurling,  xv,  421. 

Hutchinson,  xiii,165. 

Hutton,  Richard  II.,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

Hydraulic  canal  lift,  xiii,  800  ;  rail- 
way, xiv,  249. 

Hydrographic  Office,  xiv,  818. 

Hydrography  of  Atlantic,  xiii,  58. 

Hyksos  monuments,  xiii,  28. 

Ibach,  L.  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  639. 

Icaria,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 

Iceland,  xiii,  268 ;  xiv,  268. 

Idaho,xiii,  419 ;  xiv,  414 ;  and  map, 
XV,  422. 

Identification  and  description,  per- 
sonal, xiii,  421. 

Illinois,  xiii,  423 ;  xiv,  417  ;  xv,  425. 

Image,  ancient,  xiv,  18. 

Immigration,  pauper,  xiii,  424 ;  xiv, 
603 ;  Southern  convention  on, 
8 ;  XV,  620. 
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India,  xiii,  427 ;  xiv,  420 ;  xv,  429.  Johannia,    Negus    of   Abyasinift,  Knebel,  Baron,  obit.,  xt,  681. 

Indiana,  xii,  489 ;  xiv,  488 ;  xv,  487.  sketxsh,  xiv,  663.  Knoodt,  F,  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  6W. 

Indian  Messiah,  xv,  440.  Johnson,  A.  L.,  obit,  xv,  651.  Koch,  Robert,  sketch  and  portrait, 

Indian  reservations,  xili,  569 ;  xiv,  Johnson,  J.  C,  nominated,  xiii,  xv,  474. 

775,  817.  764.  Kraicflblti,  Andrei,  sket4^,  »▼,  6^ 

Indiana,  xiii,  261 ,  420, 509, 606, 772 ;  Johnson,  Oliver,  sketch,  xiv,  686.  Krekel,  AmoW,  sketch,  xiii,  64i 

XV,  21.  Johnson,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  651. 

Indo-China,  xiv,  844.  Johnston,  Alexander,  sketch,  sv,  Labiche,  E.  M.,  sketch,  xiu,  664. 

Industrial  conference,  xv,  786.  686.  Labor  agitation,  xv,  54, 896,  i$6. 

'Industries,  manufacturing, xiv, 318.  Johnston,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  686.  Labor  Convention,  xiv,  79L 

Influenza,  epidemics  of,  xiv,  487.  Johnstown  flood,  xiv,  476.  Labor  Day,  xiii,  509. 

Inini  river,  xiv,  861.  Johonnot,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  640.  Labor  statistics,  xiii,  509. 

Insurance  decision,  xiii,  607.  Jollet,  xv,  182.  Labor  troubles,  xiii,  747 ;  xiv,  419, 

Insurance  of  workingmen ,  xiii,  87 1 .  Jonas,  Evan,  nominated,  xiii,  766.  471 . 

Internal  revenue,  xv,  223.  Jones,  Justin,  sketch,  xiv,  686,  Labor,  United  States  Depsitmcat 

International  AmerioanConference,  Jones,  Bo^n,  sketch,  xiv,  686.  of,  established,  xiii,  234. 

xiv,  440.  Jones,  W.  M..,  nominated,  xiii,  609.  Labrador,  xiii,  464 ;  map  of,  465. 

International  Congress,  xiii,  87  ;  Joule,  James  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  663.  Labuan,  xiv,  399 ;  xv,  404. 

xiv,  482.  Judd,  D.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  641.  Lachner,  F.,  obit.,  xv,  682. 

International  exhibition,  xv,  598.  Judiciary  celebration,  xv,  680.  Laird,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 

International  Lav,  Institute  of,  xUl,  Juengling,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  637.  Lambeth  Conference,  xiii,  16. 

759.  Junction  City,  Kan.,  xiv,  151.  Lambkin,  J.  R.,  aketcfa,  xiv,  6SS. 

Interstate oommcpcial  law,  xiv,  224,  Jupiter,  xiii,  54;  xv,  40.  Lomington,  Baron,  obit,  xv,  63i. 

Inundation  in  Honnn,  xiii,  157.  Juste,  Theodore,  sketch,  xiii,  664.  Lamu  question,  the,  xiv,  882. 

Investments,  English,   in  United  Lamy,  John  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

States,  xiv,  448.  Kabyles,  campugn   against,   xiv.  Land-grant  forfeiture,  xv,  236. 

Iowa,  xiii,  448 ;  xiv,  447 ;  xv,  444.  5Y4.  Landing  stage,  a  novel,  3dv,  in. 

Iowa  City,  xiv,  130.  Kachyens,  operations  agfunst,  xiv.  Land-purchase  act,  xiii,  393. 

Ireland.    See  Great  BniTAiir.  481.  Lands,  public,  xiii,  466. 

Iron  and  steel,  xiv,  588 ;  xv,  525.  Kalakaua,  death  of,  xv,  415.  Lane,  Charles,  xiii,  11. 

Irredenta,  the,  xiv,  469.  Kalamazoo,  xv,  188.  Lane,  Harvey  B.,  sketch,  xili,  64i. 

Irrigation,  xiii,  88,  291, 601  ;   xiv,  Kane,  Su*  K.,  obit.,  xv,  681.  Lane,  James  C,  sketch,  jm^  642. 

451 ;  XV,  90 ;  decision  concern-  Kansas,  xiii,  457;   »v,  482;   xv,  Langdon,  C.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 

ing,  XIV,  102.  467.  Langley,  S.  P.,  address,  xiii,  44. 

Irving,  R.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  689.  Karennee  expedition,  xiv,  481.  Language  question,  the,  xiii,  86. 

Ishak  Khan,  in  Afghanistan,  xiii,  6.  Karr,  A.,  obit,  xv,  681.  Lanza,  Gen.,  xiii,  3. 

Italian  annexations,  2.  Kassala,  xv,  459.  Lapham,  E.  G.,  oUt,  xv,  652. 

Italy,  xiii,  447  ;  xiv,  465 ;  xv,  449.  Kay,  Sidney  de,  obit,  xv,  651.  Laramie  City,  xiv,  152. 

Italians,  conspiracy  against,  xv,  2.  Keegan,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  651.  Lasaalle,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Ithaca  incorporated,  xiii,  603 ;  xv,  Keenc,  xv«  133.  Las  Vegus,  xv,  134. 

130.  Kelley,  W.  D.,  obit,  xv,  652.  Latham,  R.  G.,  sketch,  xiu,  664. 

Ivory  nuts,  xiii,  287.  Kelly,  WUliam,  sketch,  xUi,  641.  Lay,  O.  I.,  obit,  xv,  652. 

Iztaccihuatl,  ascent  of,  xiii,  550.  Kelso,  James  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  641.  Leadville,  xv,  185. 

Kendrick,  James  Ryland,  obit  and  League  of  Patriots,  xiv,  835. 

Jackson,  Mioh.,  xv,  131.  portrait,  xiv,  637.  Lebosuf,  Edmond,  sketch  and  por- 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  xiii,  165.  Kennaway,  Sir  John,  xiii,  18.  trait,  xiii,  472. 

Jacksonville,  111.,  xv,  181.  Kennedy,  B.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  664.  Lecleroq,  M.,  sketch,  xir,  664. 

Jamaica,  xiii,  889 ;  xiv,  403.  Kennedy,  Hugh,  sketch,  xiii,  641.  Leoompte,  S.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Jameson,  J.  A.,  obit,  xv,  G51.  Kentucky,  xiii,  462 ;  xiv,  485 ;  xv,  Ledochowski,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Jameson,  Migor,  xiii,  296.  472.  Lee,  Henry,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  xv,  132.  Keokuk,  xv,  138.  Leeward  Islands,  xiv,  408. 

Japan,  xiii,  452 ;  xiv,  472  ;  xv,  460.  Key,  Sir  A.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  664.  Loo  XIII,  sketdi  and  portrait,  xiv, 

JarFcs,  James  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  640.  Khalifah- ben-Said,  obit,  xv,  681.  488. 

Jaures,  Constant,  sketch,  xiv,  663.  Kimball,  E.   £.,  nonunated,  xiii.  Lepers,  mission  to,  xiv,  250. 

Java,  xiii,  589.  566.  Le  Roy,  W.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  643. 

Jefferson  City,  xv,  132.  King,  John  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  642.  Lesquereux,  Leo,  sketch  and  po^ 

Jcllett,  John  II.,  sketch,  xiii,  664.  King,  John  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  642.  trait,  xiv,  498. 

Jenks,  Francis  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  640.  King,  R.  H.,  obit,  xv,  652.  Lester,  C.  £.,  obit,  xv,  652. 

Jennings,  Russell,  sketch,  xiii,  640.  King's  Daughters,  xiii,  464.  Lester,  George,  sketch,  xiv,  6SS. 

Jerome,  L.  K.,  sketch,  xiii,  640.  King's  Sons,  the,  xiii,  464.  Levees,  xiii,  500 ;  xiv,  512 ;  xv,  509. 

Jerusalem,  walls  of,  xili,  81.  Klng.-«ton,  xv,  134.  Levi,  Leone,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Jesuitvs'    estates    settlement,    xiii,  Kinnoy,  Elizabeth  C,  sketch,  nv.  Levy,  Joseph  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

710 ;  xiv,  275,  723.  637.  Lewald,  Fanny,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Jews,  xiii,  455  ;  xiv,  475 ;  xv,  464.  Kissam,  Agnes  A., sketch, xiii,  642.  Lewis,  Edward,  sketch,  xir,  €3S. 

Joachimson,  P.  J.,  obit,  xv,  651.  Kitchener,  Col.,  xiii,  298.  Lewis,  Henry  C.,  sketch,  xiii,  64& 

Johann,  archduke,  obit,  xv,  681.  Klutshak,  H.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  652.  Lewis,  J.  L.,  will  case,  xiii,  875. 
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Lewislon,  Me.,  ziv,  162. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  xiv,  152. 
Liberation  Society,  idv,  12 ;  zr,  12. 
Lxconsini;  system,  Gothenburg,  xv, 

790. 
Lick  Observatory,  xiii,  47,  48,  61. 
Liddon,  H.  P.,  obit.,  xv,  682. 
Light,  xiv,  694. 

Lijfhtfoot,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Limbang,  xv,  404. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  obit.,  xv,  652. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  xiii,  166. 
Lincoln,  T.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Linen,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  643. 
Lippe,  Adolph,  sketch,  xiii,  643. 
Liquids,  xiv,  692. 
Litchfield,    £.    B.,    sketch,    xiv, 

638. 
Literature,  American,  in  1888,  xiii, 

478 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  494 ;  in  1890, 

XV,  476. 
Literature,  British,  in  1888,  xiii, 

436 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  607 ;  in  1890, 

XV,  498. 
Literature,  Continental,  in   1888, 

xiu,  490;  in  1889,  xiv,  512;  in 

1890,  XV,  499. 
Little  Bock,  xv,  135. 
Lloyd,  David  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Lloyd,  K,  obit.,  xv,  683. 
Loan  associations,  xiii,  245. 
Loa  viiiduot,  xiv,  292. 
Local-government  act,  xiii,  889. 
Local  option.   See  articles  on  States 

of  the  Union. 
Locke,  David  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  643. 
Lock  port,  N.  Y.,  xiv,  163. 
Locomotive    engineers,    lioenses, 

xiii,  9. 
Logan,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 
Logansport,  xv,  186. 
London,  Canada,  xv,  186. 
Loomis,  Elias,  sketch  and  portrait, 

xiv,  638. 
Lord,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  639. 
Loring,  £.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
Lotteries,  xv,  238,  607. 
Lot-vases,  xiii,  26. 
Loughridge,  W.,  obit,  xiv,  639. 
Louisiana,  xiii,  499 ;  xiv,  618 ;  xv, 

605. 
Lowenstein,  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  665. 
Lozier,  Clemcnoe  Sophia,  xiii,  601. 
Lncan,  G.  C.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  66^ 
Lucas,  C,  obit.,  xv,  683. 
Luis  I,  sketch,  xiv,  665. 
Lumber  flumesi,  xv,  285. 
Lupton  Bey,  death  of,  xiii,  293; 

sketch,  665. 
Lutherans,  xiii,  602 ;  xiv,  519 ;  xv, 

609. 
Lutz,  Baron,  obit.,  xv,  683. 
Luxemburg,  xiv,  682 ;  xv,  687. 
Lyman,  C.  S.,  obit.,  xv,  663. 
Lyman,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  663. 
Lynne,  T.  A.,  obit.,  xv,  653. 


McAllister,  W.  K.,  sketch,  adii,  644. 
McAlpine,  W.  J.,  obit,  xv,  663. 
MoCarter,  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
McCosh,  James,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 
MoCoy  and  Hatfield  feud,  the,  xiii, 

468. 
McCrary,  G.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  663. 
McCreeiy,  T.  C,  obit.,  xv,  653. 
MoCue,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  639. 
MacDonald,  J.  C,  obit,  xiv,  665. 
Macedonian  question,  the,  xiii,  404, 

768. 
McElrath,  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
McGill,  A.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  639. 
McGlynn,  Edward,  xiu,  20. 
Mocbeboenf,  J.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  639. 
McHenry,  H.  D.,  obit,  xv,  663. 
Mcintosh,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
Mackay,  A.  M.,  obit,  xv,  683. 
McKay,  C.  F.,  sketch,  2dv,  639. 
McKee,  G.  C,  obit,  xv,  654. 
Mackenzie,  B.  S.,  Fketch,  xiv,  689. 
McKibbin,  D.  B.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
McKinley  bill,  the,  xv,  205  tt  teg, 
Maclay,  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
McLean,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  G54. 
MoManus,  J.  T.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
McNaiy,  W.  H.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
McShane,  J.  A.,  nominated,  xiii, 

687. 
McTyeiro,  H.  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Madagascar,  xv,  336. 
Madura,  xiii,  589. 
Magnetism,  xiv,  702 ;  xv,  719. 
Magoon,  H.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Mahao,  Asa,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Mahdists,  invasion  by,  xiv,  1. 
Mahogany  forests,  xiv,  413. 
Mahoney,  P.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Maine,  xiii,  507 ;  xiv,  622 ;  xv,  613. 
Maine,  Sir  Henry  J.  S.,  xiii,  665. 
Malcolm,  W.,  obit,  xv,  664. 
Mallot,  Sir  L.,  obit,  xv,  683. 
Mallory,  C.  E.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
Malmesbiuy,  Earl  of,  sketch,  adv, 

666. 
Malta,  XV,  403. 
Manchester  canal,  xv,  281. 
Mancini,  P.  8.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 
MandevUle.  J.,  death  of,  xiii,  397. 
Mandolin,  xiv,  625. 
Manganese,  xiv,  641. 
Manica  question,  xv,  739. 
Manisty,  Sir  H.,  obit,  xv,  683. 
Manitoba,  xiii,  611. 
Mankato,  xv,  136. 
Mansfield,  xv,  137. 
Mantiuefai,  excavations  at,  xiii,  27. 
Marble,  xv,  520. 

Marie  of  Bavaria,  sketch,  xiv,  665. 
Marigny,  M.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
Marilloy,  Bishop,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Marine  Conference,  International, 

xiv,  625. 
Marion,  xv,  137. 
Maritime  exhibition,  xiv,  628. 


Markhmd,  A.  H.,  obit,  xiii,  645. 

Marquette,  xv,  187. 

Marriage  reform,  xiii,  433 ;  xv,  434. 

Mars,  xiii,  53. 

Mars,  recent  studies  of,  xiii,  611 ; 

map,  612 ;  xv,  40. 
Marsh,  0.  C,  port,  xv,  678. 
Manton,  W.,  obit,  xv,  683. 
Martin,  John  A ,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Martinelli,  T.  M.,  sketch,  xiii.  665. 
Martinique,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv,  824. 
Martin,  John,  nominated,  xiii,  460. 
Martin,  M.,  nominated,  xiii,  766. 
Maryland,  xiii,  515 ;  xiv,  680 ;  xv, 

616. 
Massachusetts,  xiii,  617  ;  xiv,  534 ; 

XV,  620. 
Massai,  Cardinal,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Massowah,  Italians  at,  xiii,  3,  4; 

xiv,  2 ;  XV,  468. 
Matabeleland,  xiv,  106 ;  xv,  95. 
Mather,  R.  H.,  obit,  xv,  655. 
Mathews,  C,  sketch,  xiv,  C40. 
Mathews,  Geoxge  A.,  nominated, 

xui,  263. 
Mathews,  J.  N.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Matout,  Louis,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 
Matsou,  C.  C,  nominated,  xiii,  441. 
Matsudaira,  obit.,  xv,  684. 
Matteson,  0.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Matthews,  Stanley,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  640. 
Matthieu,  Henri,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 
Mattoon,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 
Maurau,  J.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  645. 
Mauritius,  xiv,  400. 
Maverick,  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  645. 
May,  Abby  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  645. 
Mayer,  Eari,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Meade,  Edwin  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 
Meany,  Stephen  Joseph,  xiii,  645. 
Mechanics,  xiv,  691. 
Medals,  astronomical,  xiii,  58. 
Medical  congress,  xv,  382. 
Melikoff,  Count  Louis,  xiii,  521. 
Mell,  Patrick  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Memorial  arch,  xv,  620. 
Memphis,  colossi,  xiii,  30. 
Mendenhall,  T.  C,  portrait,  xiv,  36. 
Menelok,  proclaimed  negus,  xiv,  1. 
Mennonitcs,  xv,  66. 
Mercantile  agencies,  xiv,  537. 
Mercury,  xv,  39. 
Meriden,  xiv,  164. 
Merriam,  W.  R.,  nominated,  xiii, 

660. 
Merrick,  P.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Merrick,  W.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 
Message,  President's,  xiii,  190 ;  xiv, 

183. 
Metallurgy,  xiii,  622  ;  xiv,  638 ;  xv, 

525. 
Meteors  and  Meteorites.    See  As- 

TBONOMT. 

Meteorology,  xiii,  531;  xiv,  546; 
XV,  632. 
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MethodistB,  xiii,  539 ;  xiv,  652 ;  xv, 
539. 

Mexico,  xiii,  547 ;  church  work  in, 
709 ;  xiv,  556 ;  xv,  548. 

Meyer,  H.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 

Michigan,  xiii,  550 ;  xiv,  559 ;  xv, 
550. 

Mlddleton,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 

Middletown  incorporated,  xiii,  60S. 

Milan,  King,  divorced,  xiii,  739; 
abdicates,  xiv,  760. 

Miles,  W.  R.,  obit.,  xv,  655. 

Military  Order  of  America,  xv,  553. 

Miller,  John  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Miller,  S.  F.,  obit.,  and  port.,  xv, 
655. 

Miller,  W.,  nominated,  xiii,  609. 

Miller,  William  H.  IL,  sketch  and 
portrait,  xiv,  803. 

Mills  Bill,  the,  xiii,  206. 

Mills,  Robert,  sketch,  xiii,  046. 

Milns,  William,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Milroj,  J.  B.,  nominated,  xiii,  448. 

Mineral-land  convention,  xiii,  569. 

Minors'  congress,  xv,  71. 

Mining  law,  xiii,  552. 

Minnesota,  xiii,  557 ;  xiv,  561 ;  xv, 
554. 

Minor,  W.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Misdons,  xiv,  520,  521 ;  American 
Board  of,  xiv,  160;  London 
Society,  xiv,  181 ;  Internation- 
al Conference  of,  xiii,  560.  See 
also  the  articles  on  the  religious 
denominations. 

Mississippi,  xiii,  561 ;  xiv,  563 ;  xv, 
557. 

Missouri,  xiii,  564;  xiv,  565;  xv, 
561. 

Mitchell,  C.  L.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  655. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 

Mitchell,  Maria,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  641. 

Mivart,  St.  George,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

Mizner,  L.  B.,  xv,  412,  414. 

Mobile,  xiii,  167. 

Mceris,  Lake,  monuments,  xiii,  29. 

Moffat,  J.  C,  obit,  xv,  655. 

Mohammedans,  xiii,  567. 

Molbech,  C.  K.  F.,  sketch,  xiti,  665. 

Molesworth,  W.  N.,  obit.,  xv,  684. 

Moline,  xv,  137* 

Monaco,  Prince,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 

Moncton,  xiv,  154. 

Money  market.  See  FiXAircLA.L 
Review.     . 

Money  orders,  international,  3dv, 
230. 

Mongredien,  A.,  obit,  xiii,  065. 

Monitor,  the  original,  xiv,  298. 

Monoliths,  perforated,  xiii,  28. 

Monselet,  Obarlcs,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 

Montague,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Montana,  xiii,  568 ;  xiv,  568 ;  xv, 
564. 

Monteith,  J.,  obit,  xv,  655. 


Montene^rro,  xiii,  569 ;  xiv,  572. 
Montgomery,  xiii,  167. 
Montpelier,  xiii,  168. 
Montpensier,  Duo  de,  ebit.,  xv, 

684. 
Montreal,  charter  remodeled,  xiv, 

723. 
Monts,  Count,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Monuments,  preservation,  xiii,  24. 
Moore,  S.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Moravians,   xiii,   570 ;   xiv,  572 ; 

house  of  the  sisterhood,  573. 
Morazan,  harbor  of,  xiv,  409. 
Moresnet,  partition  of,  xv,  70. 
Morey,  F.,  obit,  xv,  656. 
Morford,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Moigan,  J.,  nominated,  xiii,  847. 
Moigan,  J.  8.,  obit  and  portrait, 

XV,  656. 
Morgan,  M.  S.,  obit.,  xv,  656. 
Morgan,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Morison,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Mormonism,  xiv,  415,  817 ;  xv,  21, 

263,  424. 
Morocco,  xiii,  571 ;  xiv,  574 ;  xv, 

667. 
Morris,  L.  B.,  nominated,  xiii,  240. 
Mortgages,  farm,  xv,  552. 
Morton,  John  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Morton,  Levi  Parsons,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  576. 
Mosquito  territory,  the,  xiv,  610. 
Mott,  A.  B.,  sketchj'xiv,  642. 
Moufang,  C,  obit,  xv,  684. 
Mougel  Bey,  obit,  xv,  684. 
Moulton,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Mound-builders'   works,  xiii,  22, 

28 ;  xiv,  17. 
Mountain  railway,  xiv,  295. 
Mount-Temple,   W.    F.    Cowper- 

Temple,  sketch,  xiii,  66^. 
Mulford,  J.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
Muncic,  xiii,  168. 
Murchison  letter,  tlie,  xiii,  269. 
Muraka,  lima  di,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Muscular  system,  the,  xiii,  694; 

»v,  708 ;  XV,  726. 
Musgrave,  Sir  A.,  obit,  xiii,  666. 
Music,  progress  of,  in  1888,  xiii, 

578 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  575 ;  in  1890, 
.     XV,  568. 

Mycenae,  tombs  at,  xUi,  27. 
Myers,  A.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Nampa,  image  found  at,  xiv,  18. 
Napier,  Lord,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Nasmyth,  J.,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Natal,  xiii,  122;  xiv,  104*  xv,  98. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  xv, 

572. 
National  League  for  the  Protection 

of  American  Institutions,  xv, 

679. 
Naval  apparatus,  new,  xv,  680. 
Naval  catastrophe  in  Samoa,  xiv, 

758. 


Navy  of  the  United  States,  xm, 

787  ;  xiv,  805,  809. 
Kaxarenes,  xiii,  584. 
Neal,  John  R.,  sketch,  nv,  642. 
Nebraska,  xiii,  685 ;  xiv,  679 ;  xv, 

582. 
Nebraska  City,  bridge  at  xiii,  S95. 
Nebula  in  Orion,  xiv,  60;  in  An- 
dromeda, xiv,  61 ;. XV,  43. 
Needham,  £.  P.,  sketdi,  xiv,  643. 
Neilson,  Joseph,  sketch,  riii,  647. 
Negus  Johannis,  killed,  xir,  1. 
Neptune,  xiv,  46. 
Nervous  system,  the,  xiii,  699 ;  xiv, 

r08 ;  XV,  720. 
Netherlands,  xiii,  587 ;  xiv,  5^1 ; 

XV,  5S5. 
Nevada,  xiii,  690;  xiv,  584;  xv, 

590. 
Newark,  O.,  xv,  188. 
Ncvin,  A.,  obit,  xv,  656. 
New  Britain,  xiv,  164. 
New  Brunswick,    xiii,   692;   xiv, 

686 ;  XV,  692. 
Newburgh,  xiv,  155. 
New  Caledonia,  xv,  885. 
Newfoundland,  xv,  698 ;  map  of, 

XV,  594. 
New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  xv,  188. 
New  Guinea,  xiv,  57. 
New  Hampshire,  xiii,   598;   xiv, 

687;  XV,  597. 
New  Hebrides,  the,  xiii,  €2. 
New  Jersey,  xiii,  595 ;  xiv,  590 ; 

XV,  601. 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  xiii,  5S$ : 

XV,  60& 
Newman,  J.  H.,  sketch  and  port, 

XV,  605. 
New  Mexico^  xiii,  600;  xiv,  594; 

XV,  608. 
New  Orleans,  xiii,  168. 
New  South  Wales,  xiv,  58 ;  xv,  46L 
Newton,  Mass.,  xv,  138. 
New  York  city,  xiii,  610 ;  xiv,  601 ; 

XV,  615. 
New  York  State,  xiii,  €01 ;  xiv, 

595 ;  XV,  611. 
New  Zealand,  xiv,  608 ;  xv,  49. 
Ngamiland,  xv,  97. 
Nicaragua,  xiii,  618;  xiv,  609;  xv, 

623;  canal,  xiii,  614;  xiv,  610; 

XV,  628. 
NichoUs,  F.  T.,  nominated,  xiii, 

601. 
Nichols,  J.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
Nickle,  XV,  527. 
Nihilists,  conspiracies  of,  xiv,  758 ; 

expelled  from  Switzerlaiid,7$T. 
Nitric-acid  vapor,  combostioD  in, 

xiv,  184. 
Nixon,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  641 
Noble,  B.  G.,  obit,  xv,  656. 
Noble,  John  W.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait xiv,  804. 
Noble,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
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Koire,  Ludwig,  sketch,  ziv,  667. 
Noljuid  de&lcation,  xv,  568. 
Normanby,  Marquis,  obit.,  xv,  685. 
Xorquay,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Norris,  A.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
North,  M.,  obit,,  xv,  685. 
North  Carolina,  xiii,  617 ;  xlv,  611 ; 

XT,  628. 
North  Dakota,  xiv,  612 ;  xv,  625. 
NortoD,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Norway,  xiii,  756;  xiv,  785* 
Norwich,  xiv,  155. 
Nova  Sootia,  xiii,  619;  xiv,  615; 

XV,  629. 
Noyes,  E.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  657. 
Nnbar  Pasha,  xiii,  291. 
Nussbaom,  J.  N.,  obit.,  xv,  685. 
Nutrition,  xiU,  694 ;  xiv,  707. 
Natting,  N.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Nyassaland,  xv,  264. 

Oakley,  L.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
Obituaries,  American,   xiii,   621 ; 

xiv,  616 ;  XV,  681 ;  foreign,  xiii, 

659;  xiv,  654;  xv,  672. 
Observatories,  new,  xiii,  48. 
O'Connor,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  657. 
O'Connor,  William  D.,  sketch  and 

poitntit,  xiv,  643. 
Ogden,  xiii,  169. 

Ohio,  xiii,  669 :  xiv,  672 ;  xv,  698. 
Oklahoma,  xiv,  675 ;  xv,  696. 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  xv,  189. 
Olin,  Milo,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Oliphant,  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  xv,  189. 
Ontario,  Prorince  of,  xiii,  671 ;  xiv, 

677 ;  XV,  698 ,  map  of,  xv,  693. 
Ox>era8.    See  Mirsio. 
Opium  growing,  legislation  of,  xv, 

116. 
Oraksai,  Gen.,  xiii,  6. 
Orange  Free  State,  xiv,  108 ;  xv,  98. 
Orange  incorporation,  xv,  268. 
Ordnance,  small-arms.     See   Bi- 

FLXS. 

Oregon,  xiii,  672 ;  xiv,  678 ;  xv,  698. 
O'ReiUy,  J.  B.,  obit,  xv,  657. 
Organ,  C.  P.,  nominated,  xiii,  849. 
Ori^nal-Package   Law,   xv,   287, 

470,  700. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  imprisoned,  xv, 

829. 
Osgood,  C,  obit.,  XV,  657. 
Otero,  M.  S.,  nominated,  xiii,  601. 
Ottawa,  view  of,  xv,  260. 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  xv,  189. 
Ouray,  Cot,  xv,  140. 
Ouseley,  F.  A.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Owen,  R.,  obit,  xv,  657. 
Oxygen  in  the  sun,  xv,  89. 
Oyster  survey,  xiii,  618 ;  industry, 

xiv,  632. 

Pacific  Islanders,  armed,  xiii,  64. 
Paine,  Ira,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 


Paine,  W,  H.,  obit,  xv,  657. 
Painting.    See  Fikx  Abts. 
Palestine  Exploration,  xiii,  81. 
Paley,  F.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Palgrave,  W.  G.,  sketch^  xiii,  667. 
Palizzi,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiii,  6G7. 
Pallen,  M.  A.,  obit,  xv,  G58. 
Palloti,  L.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Palmer,  C,  obit,  xiii,  648. 
Palmer,  P.  S.,  obit,  xv,  658. 
Panama  Canal,  the,  xiii,  177,  854 ; 

xiv,  165,  221 ;  xv,  151. 
Ponltza  conspiracy,  xv,  82. 
Papal  question,  the,  xiv,  469. 
Papal  rescript,  the,  xiii,  894. 
Paphos,  temple  at,  xiii,  27. 
Paraguay,  xiii,  678 ;  xiv,  680 ;  ex- 
ploration in,  xiv,  862 ;  xv,  701. 
Paralhix,  stellar,  xiv,  49. 
Paris  Exposition,  xiv,  680. 
Parker,  A.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  658. 
Parker,  Joel,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Parker,  Peter,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Parker,  W.  K.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Parliament  House,  Toronto,  xiv, 

277. 
PamcU  commission,  xiv,  895 ;  xv, 

897. 
Pasi,  Count,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Patents,  xiii,  674. 
Patrick,  M.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Patriotic  League,  xv,  702. 
Patriotic  Order,  xv,  703. 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  xiii,  242. 
Patterson,  T.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  643. 
Patti,  Carlotta,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Patton,  Alfh)d  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  G43. 
Patton,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Paul,  J.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  559. 
Pauper  immigration,  xiii,  424. 
Paynter,  J.  H.,  obit,  xv,  658. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth  P.,  xiii,  11. 
Peacock,  Sir  B.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Pea-nut  oil,  xiv,  188. 
Pearson,  John  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Peasant  insurrection,  xiii,  721. 
Peatfield,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Pecci,  G.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Peculiar  People,  xiii,  676. 
Pedro  II,  sketch  and  portrait,  xiv, 

684. 
Peixotto,  B.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  658. 
Pellegrini,  Carlo,  sisotch,  xiv,  667. 
Pendleton,  George  H.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  644. 
P4no,  Henri  de,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Pennsylvania,  xiii,  676 ;  xiv,  6S6 ; 

XV,  70S. 
Pensacola,  riv,  155. 
Pension  bill,  dependent,  xv,  234. 
Pensions,  United  States,  xiii,  234, 

772 ;  xiv,  217,  805 ;  xv,  820;— 

Confederate,    xiii,    618,    743; 

xiv,  612, 827, 772  ;  xv,  865, 625. 
Pepper,  G.  8.,  obit,  xv,  658. 
Percy,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 


Perkins,  G.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Perry,  Edward  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Perry,  S.  J.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Persia,  xiii,  678;  relics  fh)m,  xiv, 

22 ;  XV,  706. 
Peru,  xiii,  679 ;  xiv,  690 ;  xv,  707. 
Peters,  0.  H.  F.,  obit,  and  port, 

XV,  659. 
Peters,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Petrie  Point,  view  of,  xv,  596. 
Petroleum,  xiii,  680. 
Pettcnkofen,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Pfaff,  C.  I.,  obit,  XV,  660. 
Pharmacy,  xiii,  687. 
Phelps,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  660. 
Phelps,  G.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Phenix  or  Phoenix,  xiv,  156. 
Philadelphia's   new   charter,  xiv, 

689. 
Philippine  Islands,  xiv,  776. 
Phllippovitch,  Baron,  sketoli,  xiv, 

668. 
Philleo,  P.  C,  obit  nnd  port,  xv, 

660. 
Phillips,  G.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Phillips,  Isaac,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
PhUlips,  B.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  660. 
Phonograph,  xv,  708. 
Phormium  Hemp,  riii,  248. 
Phosphate,  xiv,  772;  discovered, 

xiv,  326 ;  of  lime,  xiv,  15 ;  xv, 

819,  778. 
Photography,    astronomical,    xiii, 

40 ;  xiv,  48. 
Physics,    progress   of,    in    recent 

years,  xiv,  691;  in  1890,  xv, 

710 ;  chemical,  xv,  99. 
Physiology,   xiii,   689;   xiv,  703; 

XV,  720. 
Pickering,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xui,  649. 
Picture  galleries.    See  Fine  Arts. 
Pierce,  Bradford,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Pierrepont,  H.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Piersol,  S.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  841. 
Pierson,  H.  B.,  obit,  xv,  660. 
Pig  iron,  production  in  Alabama, 

XV,  5. 
Pike  County  disorders,  xiii,  463. 
Pile,  William  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Pilgrim   Fathers,  monuments  to, 

xiv,  328  ;  homes  of  the,  xv,  321. 
Pilot-chart,  xiii,  69. 
Pinkney,  Howard,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Pirmez,  £.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Piahin,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 
Pittsfield,  XV,  141. 
Plainflcld,  xv,  141. 
Planchon,  J.  K.,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Planetary  tables,  xiv,  46. 
Plante,  Gaston,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Plants,  chemistry  of,  xiii,  146^ 
Plumfleld,  xiii,  11. 
Plunkett,  T.  0.  W.,  sketch,  xiv, 

663. 
Poisons,  xiii,  695;  xiv,  710;  xv^ 

728. 
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PoIatu,  ziii,  67. 

Poliakoff,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Political  ooDventions,  national. 
8ee  article  Ukited  States  in 
voL  xiii.  See  also  the  articles 
on  States  of  the  Union. 

Pollock,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  660. 

Pondicherry,  iv,  88i. 

Pontmartin,  Count,  obit.,  xv,  086. 

Pope,  John  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 

Poppy  oil,  xiii,  145. 

Portal,  Mr.,  bis  mission,  xiii,  2,  8. 

Port  Arthur,  xiii,  170. 

Porter,  Elbert  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Porter,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Porto  Bioo,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv,  824. 

Portraits,  ancient,  xiii,  29 ;  crayon, 
4fv,  729. 

Porta,  new,  xiii,  257. 

Portugal,  xiii,  696 ;  xiv,  710 ;  por- 
traits of  king  and  queen,  xiv, 
711 ;  XV,  787. 

Position  finder,  xv,  581. 

Postal  convention,  xiv,  98. 

Potocki,  Count,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 

Potter,  Edward  £. ,  sketdi,  xiv,  645. 

Potts,  F.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Poussin,  Nicholas,  xiii,  269. 

Powder,  smokeless,  xiv,  742,  748. 

Powell,  D.  F.,  nominated,  xiii,  846. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  address,  xiii,  44. 

Powers,  11.  N.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 

Precious  metals,  xiii,  529 ;  xv,  152. 

Preeoe,  Mr.,  his  address,  xiii,  46. 

Presbyterians,  xiii,  697 ;  xiv,  712 ; 
XV,  740. 

Presidential  canvass,  the,  xiii,  781. 

Presidential  elections,  xiii,  799,  et 
seq. 

President's  message,  xv,  171. 

Pretis-Cagnodo,  Baron,  obit.,  xv, 
687. 

Price,  Bonamy,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Province  of, 
xiii,  706. 

Prindle,  E.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 

Printing-oflSce,  United  States  Gov-' 
emmeut,  xiii,  880. 

Pijevalsky,  N.  M.,  obit.,  xiii,  667. 

Proctor,  Bedfleld,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  802. 

Proctor,  Bichard  Anthony,  sketch 
and  portrait,  xiii,  707. 

l^ohibition.  See  the  articles  on 
States  of  the  Union. 

Projectiles,  xiii,  795. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society 
for,  xiv,  10. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  xiii,  708;  xiv, 
720 ;  XV,  749. 

Providence,  xiii,  170. 

Provo,  xiv,  157. 

Public  landii,  xiii,  466. 

Pulslfer,  Eoyal  &!.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Putnam  statue,  the,  idii,  240. 


Putnam,  William  L.,  nominated, 

xiii,  510. 
Pyramids,  Egyptian,  xiv,  24. 

Quackenbttsh,  S.  P.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 
Quebec,  Provinoe  of,  xiii,  710;  xiv, 

728. 
Queensland,  xiv,  55 ;  xv,  47. 
Quesada,  Marshal,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Quesneville,  G.  A.,  xiv,  669. 
Questcl,  0.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Quimby,  E.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 
Quincy,  111.,  xiii,  170. 
Quincy,  Mass.,  xv,  142. 

Babbit  pest,  the,  xiii,  61. 

Eadlord,  W.,  obit,  xv,  661. 

Bafferty,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 

Baft,  lumber,  xiii,  805. 

Bagazzi,  Dr.,  his  mission,  xiii,  8. 

Bailroads  financially  considered, 
xui,  826. 

Bailroads,  taxation  of,  xiii,  261. 

Bailway,  submerged,  xv,  286. 

Bjdmondi,  A.,  obit,  xv,  687. 

Bainfall,  xiii,  585;  xiv,  546;  xv, 
585. 

Baleigh,  xiii,  171. 

Bambaut,  T.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 

Bandall,  Samuel  J.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, XV,  751. 

Bonge  finder,  xv,  580. 

Bath  bone,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  645. 

Bawle,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  645. 

Bawlins,  Wyo.,  xv,  142. 

Bay,  John,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 

Baymond,  B.  B.,  obit,  xiii,  650. 

Bcavis,  Logan  U.,  sketch,  xiv,  C45. 

Bedprocity,  xiii,  278;  xiv,  278; 
XV,  202  ei  Mq* 

Bedfleld,  J.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 

Becd,  Thomas  B.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  724. 

Eeeve,  I.  V.  D.,  obit.,  xv,  662. 

Bcformed  Churches,  xiii,  711 ;  xiv, 
725 ;  XV,  752. 

Begistcr,  C.  E.,  nominated,  xiii, 
265. 

Begistry  laws,  xiv,  826. 

Belchenbach,  U.  G.,  sketch,  .viv, 
669. 

Beinke,  A.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  645. 

Belies,  domestic,  xiv,  27. 

Beno,  Marcus  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  645. 

Beporting-machine,  xv,  818. 

Bepsold's  method  of  recording 
transits,  xiii,  47. 

Beredos  in  St  Paul's,  xiv,  12. 

Beservntions  of  public  lands,  xiii, 
471. 

Besisting  medium,  xiii,  56. 

Bespighi,  Lorenzo,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Bespiration,  xiii,  692 ;  xiv,  705 ;  xv, 
728. 

Bespiratory  organs,  xiii,  758. 

Bevcnuo  reform,  xiii,  194. 


Bhode  Island,  xiii,  718 ;  xiv,  tSl ; 

XV,  764. 
BhodoB,  J.  N.,  obit,  xv,  662. 
Bice,  C.  A.  Thomdike,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  646. 
Bice,  Edmund,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 
Bice,  S.  J.,  obit,  xv,  662. 
Bichardson,  John  P.,  renonisaled, 

alii,  742. 
Bidimond,  Ind.,  xv,  143. 
Bichtho/bn,  Baron,  obit,  xiii,  668. 
Bioord,  Philippe,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 
Blddlebeiger,  H.  H.,  olHt,xv,662. 
Biding.    See  Hoksxh/lkbhip. 
Bifles,  militaiy,  xiv,  784. 
Biker,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 
Biley,  C.  V.,  his  address,  xiH,  44. 
Bilcy,  Henry  H.,  sketch,  xui,  650. 
Blots,  labor,  xiii,  747. 
Bitschl,  Albrecfat,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Bobinson,  John,  sketdh,  xiii,  650. 
Bock-cut  tombs,  xiii,  87,  8L 
Bockford,  111.,  xv,  148. 
Bock  Island,  III.,  xv,  14S. 
Bockwell,  Julius,  sketch,  nil,  650. 
Bodney,  C.,  monument,  xiv,  265. 
Boe,  £.  P.,  obit  and  port,  xiii,  65L 
Bogers,  J.  £.  T.,  obit,  xv,  687. 
Bogers,  William  B.,  port,  xv,  576. 
Bollins,  E.  H.,  obit,  xiv,  647. 
BoUins,  James  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  651. 
Boloson,  J.  W.,  obit,  xv,  662. 
Boman  baths,  uii,  24. 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  xiii,  716 ; 

xiv,  747 ;  xv,  756. 
Boman  wall,  xiii,  24. 
Bome,  xiv,  157 ;  discoveiies  in,  xiv, 

19. 
Boome,  C,  obit,  xv,  662. 
Bope.    See  Cokdaox. 
Bopes,  Bipley,  obit,  xv,  662. 
Bope-walks,  xiii,  248  €t  Mf  . 
Bosa,  Carl  A.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Bose,  Sir  John,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Bosebcry,  Countess,  obit,  xv,  687. 
Bosecrans,  Gen.  William  S.,  r^re- 

ment  of,  xiv,  222. 
Boss,  L.  S.,  renominated,  xiii,  767. 
Boumania,  xiii,  718 ;  xiv,  749 ;  xv, 

769. 
Boussean,  smile,  sketch,  xiU,  668. 
Boutledge,  George,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  722. 
Bowan  County  disoiden,  xiii,  46S. 
Bowan,  S.  C,  obit  and  port,  xv, 

668. 
ICowe,  George  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 
Budolf,  Arehduke,  sketch,  xiv,  750. 
Bumpff,  Karl,  sketch,  ziv,  669. 
BuBSoU,  W.  £.,  nominated,  nii,  530. 
Busk,   Jeremiah   M.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  804. 
Bussia,  xiii,  728 ;  xiv,  750 ;  xv,?61. 
Busso-Afghan  boundary,  xiii,  7. 
Butland,  C.  C.  J.  M.,  obit,  xui, 

668. 
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Sabbath,  Union,  Americftn,  xv,?67. 
Sabln,  C.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
SftckviUe-West,  xiii^  269. 
Saffi,  A.,  obit.,  xr,  687. 
Sagallo,  incident,  the,  xiv,  2. 
Saganeiti,  battle  at,  xiii,  4. 
Saginaw,  xv,  144. 
St.  Cloud,  XV,  144. 
St.   £lias.  Mount,  attempt  to  aa- 

oend,  xiv,  862. 
St.  John,  P.  B.,  obit,  xv,  663. 
St.  Lawrence  canals,  xiii,  284. 
St.  Lonia,  xiv,  667. 
St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  xiv,  754. 
Salamanca,  Gen.,  obit.,  xv,  688. 
Saletta,  Gen.,  xiii,  8. 
Salt,  New  Fields  of,  xv,  767. 
Salmon  fishery,  xiii,  672. 
Salomon,  L.  £.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Salt  liake  City,  xiv,  158. 
Salt,  W.  P.,  obit.,  XV,  668. 
Saltus,  Frands  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 
Salty  koff,  Micimel,  sketch,  idv,  669. 
Salvador,  xiii,  729 ;  xiv,  756 ;  xv, 

768  ;  war  against,  xv,  410. 
Samoa,   xiii,  780;  xiv,  218,  756; 

XV,  769 ;  with  map,  xiii,  780. 
San  Marzano,  Gen.,  at  Mi^uowah, 

xiii,  8 ;  relieved,  4. 
Sands,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Sands,  H.  B.,  obit  and  port,  xiii, 

785. 
Santa  Fe,  xiii,  171. 
Santo  Donungo,  xiii,  786 ;  xiv,  760 ; 

XV,  769. 
Santos,  Maximo,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Saratoga  Springs,  xiii,  172. 
Sarawak,  xiv,  899 ;  xv,  404. 
Sar^gent,  J.  £.,  obit,  xv,  664. 
Sarmiento,  D.  F.,  sketch,  xiU,  668. 
Saturn,  xiii,  53 ;  xiv,  46 ;  xv,  40. 
SaiUt  Ste.  Marie,  xv,  144. 
Savage,  J., obit  and  port.,  xiii, 736. 
Sawdust  game,  the,  Xiv,  230. 
Scanunon,  J.  Y.,  obit  and  port., 

XV,  664. 
Schenck,  B.  C,  obit  and  port.,  xv, 

664. 
Scherer,  Edmond,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Schleyer,  Father,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Sehliemann,  H.,  obit,  xv,  688. 
Schmidt,  H.  I.,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 
Schmitz,  L.,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Schniuckef,  B.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  651. 
Schofield,  iohn  McAllister,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiii,  787. 
School-books.    See  Teachers'  As- 
sociations. 
Schoonmaker,  C.  M.,  obit.,  xiv,  647. 
Schuyler,  £.,  obit,  xv,  665. 
Schuyler,  G.  L.,  obit,  xv,  666. 
SchwarzbuTg-Sondershausen, 

Prince,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Scotland,  Church  of,  xiii,  708 ;  xiv, 

718. 
Scott,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 


Sootti,  J.,  obit,  XV,  665. 
Scrip,  land,  xiii,  472. 
Sculptures,  early  Christian,  xiii,  81. 
Scytiiian  king,  tomb  of,  xiii,  84. 
Searle,  Henry  £.,  sketch,  xivj  670. 
Seattle,  xiv,  828. 
Seawell,  W.,  obit,  xiii,  651. 
Seay,  Gov.  Thomas,  xiii,  8. 
Seay,  William  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Second-Advent  Christbn  Assojua- 

tion,  xiv,  4. 
Secretion,  xiv,  709. 
Sodalia,  xiv,  158. 

Seeley,  H.  M.,  nominated,  nil,  884. 
Selkirk  mountains,  map  of,  xiv, 

858. 
Sellor,  A.  C,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Sellar,  W.  Y.,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Senegal,  xv,  885. 
Senses,  special,  xiii,  690. 
Seoul,  outbreak  in,  xiii,  253. 
Serpa  Piato,  his  expedition,  xv, 

266. 
Servia,  xiii,  738 ;  xiv,  760 ;  xv,  769. 
Servian  fh>ntier,  the,  xiii,  114.  ' 
Settle,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church,  xiii, 

741 ;  xiv,  68. 
Sewall,  Samuel  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Shan  States,  the,  xiv,  429. 
Sharp,  Martin,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Shaw,.B.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  665. 
Shaw,  J.  B.,  obit,  xv,  665. 
Shepord,  C.  A.  B.,  sketch,  nv,  648. 
Sheridan,  M.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Sheridan,  P.  H.,  death  of,  xiii,  652. 
Sherwood,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  665. 
Shillaber,  B.  P.,  obit,  and  port., 

XV,  605. 
Shinar,  king  of,  xiv,  28. 
Ship-building,  xiii,  510. 
Ship  channel  in  Lake  St  Peter, 

xiii,  283. 
Shipman,  V.  J.,  nominated,  xiii, 

841. 
Ship  railway,  xiv,  615. 
Ships,  separable,  xv,  282. 
Shoa,  Italian  mission  to,  xiv,  2. 
Sholes,  C.  L.,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Shot-guns,  XV,  772. 
Shroveport,  xiv,  159. 
Sburtleff,  Stephen  C,  nominated, 

xiii,  834. 
Shuvaloff,  Count,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Sibi,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 
Sibley,  Hiram,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Sickel,  II.  G.,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Sicyon,  excavations  in,  xiii,  26. 
Si^ht,  Buffington's,  xiv,  739. 
Sikkim,  war   in,  xhi,   434 ;    xiv, 

428 ;  XV,  436. 
Silk-worra  gut,  xiv,  762. 
Silver,   xiii,    527 ;    coinage,  590 ; 

chloride,    150;    xiv,    80,  409, 

413,642;  XV,  529. 
SUver  bill,  xv,  232. 


Simonides,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Simpson,  Edward,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Singleton,  0.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Siout,  tombs  at,  xiii,  81. 
Sioux  City,  xiv,  169. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  xv,  145. 
Sioux  reservation,  xiv,  249. 
Sippara,  temple  at,  xiii,  83. 
Sisal  hemp,  xiii,  248. 
Sitting  Bull,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Slave  ports,  reconquest  of,  xv,  270. 
Slavery,  xiv,  282.    See  also  Amtx- 

SLAVXBY. 

Sliver,  W.  A.,  obit.,  xiii,  653. 
Small-pox,  xiii,  817. 
Smith,  F.  H.,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Smith,  Henry  H.,  obit.,  xv,  666. 
Smith,  W.  N.  H.,  obit,  xiv,  648. 
Smyth,  Sir  W.  W.,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Snead,  T.  L.,  obit.,  xv.,  667. 
Solar  physics,  xiii,  55 ;  system  mo- 
tion in  space,  xiv,  44. 
Soldiers*   homes,   xiii,   558,   686; 

xiv,  765. 
Soldiers'  orphans'  schools,  nu,  677. 
Solomon,  M.,  obit.,  xv,  667. 
Somalihmd,  xv,  270,  458. 
Sorel,  Canada,  incorporated  as  a 

city,  xiv,  728. 
Soudan,  fighting  in  the,  xiii,  298 ; 

events  in  the,  xiv,  685;  xv,  279. 
Sound,  xiv,  692. 
South  Afhcan  Bepublic,  xiv,  108 ; 

XV,  94. 
South  American  Congress,  xiii,  829. 
South  Australia,  xiv,  65 ;  xv,  48. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  xv,  145. 
South  Carolina,  xiii,  742 ;  xiv,  771 ; 

XV,  776. 
South  Dakota,  xiv,  778 ;  xv,  779. 
South  Pittsburg,  xiv,  160. 
Sovereigns  of  Industry,  xiii,  242. 
Spain,  xiii,  744 ;  xiv,  776  ;  xv,  783. 
Special  legislation,  xiv,  373  €t  $eq. 
Specie  movement,  xiv,  175;    xv, 

161. 
S(>ectro8copy,  xiii,  66. 
Speer,  K.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  667. 
Spinner,  F.  E.,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Spofford,  R.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  653. 
Spokane  Falls,  xiv,  160. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  xv,  146. 
Springfield,  Mo.,  xv,  146. 
Springfield,  0.,  xv,  146. 
Squier,  Ephraim  G.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  668. 
Stanley,  Henr>'  M.,  explorations  in 

Africa,  xiv,  847  et  teq. ;  sketch 

and  portrait,  777. 
Stanley,  of  Pre.non,  Lord,  sketch 

and  portnut,  xiii,  276. 
Stark,  John,  statue  of,  xv,  599. 
Starkweather,  J.  C,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Stars.    See  Astbokosiigal  Pboo- 

BEss  AND  Discovert. 
States,  new,  xiv,  198 ;  xv,  235. 
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Statuary.    See  Funt  Abts. 
StauntOD,  E.  I.,  obit.,  xiv,  648. 
Steamer  lines,  new,  xiii,  36, 105, 

176,  255,  415,  549,  882. 
Steamships,  new,  xiii,  807  ;  dimen- 
sions, 307 ;  speed,  xv,  787. 
Steams,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Steams,  Silas,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Stedman,  C,  obit.,  xr,  C67. 
Steel,  XV,  525. 

Steinway,  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Stela  of  Fassiller,  xiii,  83. 
Stenograph,  the,  xv,  816. 
Stevens,  E.  L.,  obit.,  xv,  667. 
Stevenson,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Stock  market,  idii,  328 ;  xiv,  814 ; 

XV,  808. 
Stokes,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Stone,  J.  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 
Storm,  Theodor,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Storms,  xiii,  533;  xiv,  546;   xv, 

505. 
Stoughton,  W.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 
Stoyano£f,  Z.,  sketch,  xiv.,  670. 
Straits  settlements,  xiv,  399;  xv, 

404. 
Stratton,  J.  L.  N.,  obit,  xiv,  648. 
Strawbrid^e,  J.  D.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Strikes,  xiv,  377,  390. 
Strikcs'in  France,  xiii,  849. 
Strotfaer,  David  Hunter,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  654. 
Stuart,  G.  H.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Sturgis,  S.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Substances,  now,   xiii,  139 ;   xiv, 

125 ;  XV,  102. 
Subways  for  wires,  xiii,  811. 
Suez  Canal,  xiii,   289;  xiv,  285; 

XV,  277. 
Sugar,  xiii,  500 ;  bounties  on,  898 ; 

convention,  xiv,  896. 
Sufrar  and  wine  exhibition,  xiv,  82. 
Sulu  Archipelago,  the,  xiii,  748. 
Summersidc,  xiv,  161. 
Sunapee  Lake,  xiv,  590. 
Sun,  the,  xiii,  53 ;  spots  on,  xv,  89. 
Sunday  legislation,  xiii,  743. 
Sunn  hemp,  xiii,  248. 
Superior,  Wis.,  xv,  147. 
Surgery,  xiii,  752. 
Surveys  of  public  lands,  xiii,  467. 
Sverdmp,  John,  xiii,  757. 
Swamp-land  decision,  xiii,  499. 
Swaziland,  xiv,  107. 
Sweating-sickness,  xiii,  318. 
Sweating-system,  the,  xiii,  891. 
Sweden   and   Norwoy,  xiii,  754; 

xiv,  783 ;  xv,  789. 
Sweden borgians.    See  New  Jbru- 
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Swedish    quarto-millennial,    xiii, 

506. 
Sweitzer,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xiii,  054. 
Swett,  Leonard,  obit.,  xiv,  648. 
Swinliume,  John,  obit,  xiv,  649. 


Switzerland,  xiii,  767;  xiv,  786; 

XV,  791. 
Switzerland  settlement,  the,  xv,  94. 
Syrian  inscriptions,  xiv,  28. 

Taooma,  Wash.,  xiv,  161. 
Tatt,  R.  C,  nominated,  xiii,  715. 
Tamberlik,  £.,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Tanagra,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  27. 
Tarbox,  I.  N.,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 
Target,  deflecting,  xiv,  812. 
Tariff,  Chilian,  xiv,  79, 136 ;  extra, 

in  Brazil,  82. 
Tasmania,  xiii,  67 ;  xiv,  67. 
Tate,  H.,  defalcation,  xiii,  462. 
Taulbee,  W.  P.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Tavemier,  Jules,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Tax,  direct,  refunding  of,  xiv,  203. 
Taylor;  Alva  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Taylor,  Frederick,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Taylor,  Isaac  £.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Taylor,  John  O.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Taylor,  Kobert  L.,  renominated, 

•  xiii,  763. 
Trfylor,  W.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Tchemicheflski,  N.  G.,  sketch,  xiv, 

670. 
Teacliers'  Association,  xiii,  760. 
Tehuantepec  Ship   Railway,  xiii, 

549. 
Tempel,  W.  E.,  obit,  xiv,  671. 
Temperance    Society,    Church   of 

England,  xiii,  14. 
Temperature,  xiii,  631 ;  xiv,  646. 
Tennessee,  xiii,  763 ;  xiv,  788 ;  xv, 

794. 
Terry,  Alfred  H.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, XV,  796. 
Terry,  David  S.,  obit,  xiv,  649. 
Terry,  William,  obit,  xiii,  655. 
Terziani,  Eugenic,  obit.,  xiv,  671. 
Tex.n8,  xiii,  764 ;  xiv,  790 ;  xv,  797. 
TexUle  fiber,  new,  xiii,  258. 
Thaumegos,  mins  of,  xiv,  28. 
Theresa,  Empress,  obit,  xiv,  671. 
Thieblin,  N.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 
Thomas,  P.  F.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Thompson,  C.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 
Thompson,  J.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Thomson,  W.,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Thomburgh,  J.  M.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Thunder  storms,  xiii,  684. 
Thurman,  S.  K.,  nominated,  882. 
Ticino,  revolution  in,  xv,  798. 
Tiffany,  J.  C,  nominated,  xiii,  601. 
Tilden,  Prof.,  his  address,  xiii,  45. 
Tilton,  John  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 
Timlow,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  650. 
Tin,  xiii,  526 ;  discoveries  of,  xv, 

801. 
Tinlinnabulum  found  in  Pern,  xiii, 

24. 
Tirard  ministry,  fall  of,  xiii,  845 ; 

xiv,  834. 
Tithe  agitation,  .xiii,  892  ;  xiv,  891. 
Tollemache,  Baron,  obit,  xv,  691. 


Tolstoi,  Count  Dimitri  Andpeivi^i, 

sketch,  xiv,  671. 
Tommasi,  S.,  sketch,  s^l,  669. 
Tonga  Islands,  monument  in,  ii% , 

29. 
Tooting  case,  the,  xiii,  ISt. 
Torpedo  boats,  xiii,  798. 
Torpedoes,  xiii,  796;  xiv,  812. 
Tower,  xiii,  172. 

Townshend,  R.  W.,  obit,  xiv,  650. 
Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv.  803. 
Tnmscaspian  Railway,  xiii,  S09; 

xiv,  6. 
Trask,  E.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Treat,  C.  II.,  nominated,  xiii,  i&L 
Treaties,  new,  xiii,  259,  287,  547, 

674,  680,  759. 
Tresch,  J.  F.  J.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Trimble,  Isaac  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  6-55. 
Trinidad,  xiii,  889 ;  dv,  40S. 
Triple  allianoc,  the,  xiii,  69. 
Troglodytes,  caves  of,  idii,  83. 
Troltsch,  A.,  obit,  xv,  691. 
Trout,  new  species  of,  xiv,  792. 
Trust,  xiv,  798. 

Tryon,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 
Tseng,  Marquis,  obit.,  xv,  691. 
Tuberculous  diseases,  Koeh^s  re:n- 

edy  for,  xv,  802. 
Tucker,  Henry  H., sketch,  xiv,  (^X 
Tucker,  N.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 
Tuckerman,  S.  P.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Tuigg,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  650. 
Tullocb,  Principal,  quoted,  xiii.  7. 
Tun,  Prince  sketch,  xiv,  C72. 
Tunis,  xiii,  353 ;  nv,  848. 
Tunkers,  xiii,  77 ;  xiv,  69. 
Tunnel  drainage,  xiv,  558. 
Tupper,  M.  F.,  obit.,  xiv,  672. 
Turkey,  xiii,  767;  xiir,  797;  xv, 

803. 
Turkistan,  revolution  in,  nv.  5. 
Turner  J.  E.,  obit,  xiv,  650^ 
Tuson,  R.  v.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Twin  screw,  xiii,  808. 
Two  Harbors,  xiii,  178. 
Tyler,  Julia  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  650. 
Type- writers,  xv,  607. 

Ulbach,  Louis,  sketch,  xiv,  €72. 
Underwood,  A.  B.,  obit,  xiii,  635. 
Underwood,  J.  W,  H.,  obit,  xiii, 

666. 
Unitarians,  xiii,  769 ;  xiv,  601. 
United  Brethren  in    Chri»t  z}'\u 

770:  xiv,  800. 
United  States,  xiii,  771 ;  xiv,  801 ; 

XV,  818. 
United  States,  finances  of  the.  xiii, 

789;  xiv,  606;  xv,  888. 
United  States  census,  xv,  821. 
United  States  navy,  xiii,  78? ;  xiv, 

809. 
United   State.^,  Presidential  e^xc- 

tions  in,  xiii,  799. 
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CTairenalists,  ziii,  828 ;  ziy,  815. 
Unmus,  xiv^  46. 
rmiAton,  Capt.,  killed,  ziii,  486. 
UrugnaT,     ziii,    8^29  ;    ziy,    815 ; 

XV,  841. 
Usher,  J.   P.,  obiL  and  port.,  ziv, 

651. 
CtAh,  ziii,  830 ;  ziv,  816 ;  zy,  841. 
Utes,  the,  ziii,  180. 

Vail,  Thomas  H.,  sketch,  ziv,  651. 
Yallejo,  M.  O.,  obiL,  zv,  669. 
ValoaefT,  Count,  obit.,  zv,  691. 
Van  Bnren,  D.  T.,  obit.,  zv,  669. 
Vancouver,  ziii,  174. 
VanUlih  x"^  ^^' 
Van  Lennep,  H.  J.,  obit,  ziv,  651. 
Van  Vorst,  H.  C,  aketoh,  ziv,  651. 
Van  Wickle,  8.,  sketch,  ziii,  656. 
Vassar,  John  G.,  sketch,  ziii,  656. 
Venezuela,  ziii,  882 ;  ziv,  818 ;  zv, 

843. 
Vermont,  ziii,  838;  ziv,  818;  zv, 

844. 
V^ron,  Eogdne,  sketch,  ziv,  672. 
Victoria,  dty,  ziii,  174;  Victoria, 

colony  of,  ziv,  54 ;  xv,  47. 
Vienna,  riots  in,  ziv,  61. 
VijTono,  Col.,  ziii,  8. 
Villages,  ancient,  ziv,  25. 
Vinton,  F.,  obit.,  zv,  669. 
Vii^nia,  ziii,  885;  ziv,  819 ;  zv,  846. 
Viticulture,  ziii,  87, 105,  880. 
Vogdes,  Israel,  sketch,  ziv,  651. 
Volcanoes,  ziv,  559. 
Voorhees,  Charles  S  ,  nominated, 

xiU,  888. 

Wadleigh,  L.  F.,  obit,  ziii,  656. 
Wages  in  Japan,  ziii,  453. 
Waite,  M.  B.,  sketch,  ziii,  886. 
Wakeman,  A.,  sketch,  ziv,  651. 
Wales.    See  Ohkat  BaiTAiir. 
Walker,  George,  sketch,  ziii,  656. 
Walker,  James,  sketch,  ziv,  651. 
Walker,  James  P.,  obit.,  zv,  669. 
Walker,  W.  T.,  nominated,  ziii, 

619. 
Walhice,  G.  D.,  obit.,  zv,  669. 
Wa]1ace,  Sir  R.,  obit.,  xv,  691. 
Wallack,  John  Lester,  slietch  and 

portrait,  ziii,  656. 
Walla  Walla,  ziv,  162. 
Walah,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xUi,  669. 
Walton,  E.  P.,  obit.,  zv,  669. 
Wanamaker,  J.,  sketch,  ziv,  803. 
War  College,  ziv,  814. 
Warmoth,  Henry  C,  nominated, 

ziii,  501. 
Warren,  Sir  C,  re8i|]^s,  ziii,  891. 
Warren,  William,  sketch,  ziii,  657. 
Warsberg,  A.,  sketch,  ziv,  672. 
Washburn,  C.  A.,  obit.,  ziv,  651. 


Washington  centennial,  ziv,  604. 
Washington  (State),  ziv,  821 ;  zv, 

850. 
Washington  Territory,  xiil,  887. 
Water-gate  and  dam,  illustration, 

ziv,  468. 
Water,  synthesi;*  of,  xiii,  145. 
Watcrtown,  Dakota,  xiv,  162. 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  zv,  149. 
Water  works,  «v,  290. 
Watkina,  W.  B.,  obit.,  zv,  670. 
Watson,  J.  W.,  obit.,  zv,  670. 
Wotson,  L.  F.,  obit.,  zv,  670. 
Watts,  Frederick,  sketch,  ziv,  652. 
Wave  motors,  xiv,  296. 
Weber,  Geoig,  sketch,  ziii,  669. 
Webster,  A.,  obit.,  zv,  670. 
Wehl,  F.,  obit.,  zv,  692. 
Weir,  R.  W.,  obit,  and  port.,  ziv, 

652. 
Weisse,  John  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  657. 
Welch,  A.  S.,  obit.,  xiv,  652. 
Welch,  Philip  H.,  obit.,  xiv,  652. 
Welch,  R.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  670.    . 
Wcll&s,  £.  R.,  sketch,  ziii,  653. 
Wells,  C.  H.,  obit.,  xiii,  657. 
Welsh       Calvinistic       Methodist 

Church,  XV,  748. 
Went  worth,  J.,  ubit.  and  port.,  ziii, 

658. 
Wessells,  H.  W.,  obit,  ziv,  652. 
Wcstcott,  T.,  obit.,  ziii,  658. 
Western  Australia,  xiv,  56 ;  xv,  48. 
West  Indies,  ziii,  839 ;  ziv,  824. 
West,  T.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  632. 
West  Virginia,  xiii,  840;  xiv,  824; 

XV,  852. 
Wetherspoon,  W.  W.,  obit,  xiii, 

659. 
Wharton,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  653. 
Wheat-growers'   Convention,  ziv, 

567. 
Wheeler,  N.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
White  Capa,  xiii,  441,  670. 
White,  G.  B-,  obit,  xv,  670. 
White,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  670. 
Whiteley,  R.  H.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
Wickes,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiv,  653. 
Wigginton,  P.  D.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Wight,  O.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Wilbcr,  David,  obit.,  xv,  671. 
Wilcox,  C.  M.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Wilhclm  1,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

sketch,  xiii,  842. 
Wilhelm  II,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

sketch  and  portrait,  xiii,  845. 
Wilkeson,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  653. 
Willem  111,  King,  obit,  xv,  692. 
Williamson,   I.   V.,    sketch,   xiv, 

653. 
WilUamsport,  Pa.,  xv,  149. 
Willson,  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  569. 
Wilmington,  election  in,  xiii,  264. 


Wilson,  A.  B.,  obit,  ziii,  658. 
Wilson,  Col.,  his  address,  ziii,  46. 
Wilson,  Daniel,  case  of,  xiii,  850. 
Wilson,   £.  M.,  nominated,  ziii, 

559;  obit,  zv,  671. 
Winants,  G.  E.,  obit.,  zv,  671. 
Winch,  rope-makor's,  xiii,  249. 
Windom,  William,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  802. 
Winds,  ziii,  537  ;  xiv,  549 ;  xv,  637. 
Windward  Islands,  xiv,  408. 
Wing,  Conway  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  653. 
Winnipeg,  xiii,  174. 
Winona,  xv,  149. 
Wisconsin,  xiii,  845 ;  xiv,  826 ;  zv, 

854. 
Wissmann  ezpedition,  the,  xiv,  830. 
Wister,  Casper,  sketch,  ziii,  658. 
Witu,  zv,  270. 
Wolff,  Sir  H.  D.,  ziii,  679. 
Woman  suffrage,  xiii,  520,  838. 
Woman's    Christian    Temperance 

Union,  xv,  857. 
Wood,  B.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  653. 
Wood,  J.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 
Woods,  G.  L.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Woolsey,  T.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  653. 
Worthen,  Amos   H.,  sketch  and 

X>ortrait,  ziii,  658. 
Wright,  H.  G.,  xiii,  11. 
Wright,  John  G.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Wroblewsky,  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
WyckoflF,  W.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  659. 
Wyoming  (Territory  and  State), 

xiil,  847 ;  xiv,  828 ;  with  map, 

XV,  860. 

Yangtse,  navigation  of,  xiii,  155; 
XV,  115. 

Yard,  Edward  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  654. 

Yarmouth,  xiv,  163. 

Yellow  fever,  xiii,  9,  314,  340,  563. 

Yonkers,  xiv,  162. 

Young,  A.  H.,  obit,  xv.,  671. 

Young  Men^s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, xiii,  849. 

Youngstown,  0.,  xv,  150. 

Young,  Thomas  L. ,  sketch,  xiii,  659. 

Yruga,  Carlos  de,  Spanish  minister, 
recalled,  xiii,  269. 

Zancsvillc,  Ohio,  zv,  150. 
Zanzibar,  xiii,  850 ;  xiv,  830. 
Zere^,  Augustus,  sketch,  xiii,  659. 
Zcuner,  K.,  obit.,  xv,  692. 
Zillox,  J., obit,  XV,  G72. 
Zinc,  xiv,  541. 
Zither,  xiv,  833. 
Zodiacal  light,  xv,  40. 
Zuckertort,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
ZuUa,  Italian  protectorate  of,  xiii, 

5,  452. 
Zululand,  xiii,  125;  xiv,  105;  zv,  95. 


THE   END. 
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